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FAB 


A confonant generally reckoned by authors, and 
adfhitted by Scaliger , among the femi-vowels, and 
according to that opinion diftinguifhed in the enu¬ 
meration of the alphabet by a name beginning with 
^ a vowel, yet has fo far the nature of a mute, 
that it is eafily pronounced before a liquid in the fame fyl- 
lable. It has in Englifh an invariable found, formed by com- 
preflion of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its kindred 
letter is V, which, in the Iflandick alphabet, is only diftin¬ 
guifhed from it by a point in the body of the letter. 

Faba'ceous. adj. [fabaceus , Latin.] Having the nature of a 
bean. Di£f. 

FA'BLE. n.f. [fable, French ; fabula, Latin.] 

1. A feigned ftory intended to enforce fome moral precept. 

Jotham’s fable of the bees is the oldeft extant, and as beau¬ 
tiful as any made fince. Addifon's Spectator. 

2. A fi&ion in general. 

Triptolemus, fo fung the nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine; 

But, fpite of all thofe fable makers. 

He never fow’d on Almaign acres. Dryden . 

3. A vitious or foolifh fidtion. 

But refufe profane and old wives fables. 1 Tim. iv. 7. 

4. The feries or contexture of events which conftitute a poem 
epiclc or dramatick. 

The moral is the firft bufinefs of the poet: this being 
formed, h? contrives fuch a dcfign or fable as may be moll 
fuitable to "the moral. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

The firft thing to be confidered in an epick poem is the 
fable, which is perfect or imperfe#, according as the a&ion, 
which it relates, is more or lefs fo. Addifon's Spectator. 

5. A lye. This fenfe is merely familiar. 

To FaBle. v. n. [from thp noun.] 

J. To feign; to write not truth but fidfion. 

That Saturn’s fons receiv’d the three-fold reio-n 
Of heav’n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, & 

Old poets mention, fabling. Prior. 

Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell. 

That wav’ring conqueft ftill defires to rove ! 

In Marlbro’s camp the goddefs knows to dwell. Prior. 

2. To Tell lalfhoods ; to lye. 

Hz fables not: I hpar the enemy. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

iota ble. v. a. I o feign ; to tell of falfety. 

We mean to win. 

Or turn this heav’n itfelf into the hell 

Thou fable/!. Milton's Paradife loft, b. vi. /. 202. 

Ladies of th’ Hefperides, that feem’d 
Fairer than feign'd of old, or fabl'd fince 
Of fairy damfels met in foreft wide, 

, By knight-. Milton’s Pared. Loft. 

* A BLE *V ad J- [ from fable.] Celebrated in fables. 

Hail, fabled grotto ! hail, Elyfian foil! 

' i hou faireft fpot of fair Britannia’s ifle ! 

* t, .bier. n.f. [from fable.] A dealer in fiaion; 
teigned ftories. 

To b A'BR.CATE. v.a. [ fa brie or, Latin ] 

1. Io build; to cunftrudt. 

^thewfnl !° deVife f f ely - This feHfe !s Gained amon* 

theyfufpea 3 >' aper to " 

FA coXar f The aa of building 

oflv^T"; ° f r uman , b0d ^ is the ^mediate work 
hurna, lure P ’ 0rmeth the firft nidiments of 'he 

[fabnea, Latin.} ^ *** 

1. A building ; an edifice. 

in feveral Zbel t0 p,ace the col «mn S , 

in icveral Lories, moft precifely one over another that fn 

! S&s .5 a* 

. ,, , Stl11 Wl11 )' e think it ftranee, 

Q it tl -ir ’n P ft : ‘ - ° f tM f ®™f? brick ^ange; 

•<tur the ir old ftation and primeval frame & 


Tickcll. 

a writer of 


be 


&» 


fet 

the 
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ToFa'brick. v.a. [from the noun.] To build; to form5 
to conftrudt. 

Shew what laws of life 
The cheefe inhabitants obferve, and how 
Fabrick their manfions. Phillips « 

Fa'bulist. n.f [fabulijle, French.] A writer of fables. 
Quitting Efop and the fabulifls, he copies from Boccace. 

Croxal. 

Our bard’s a fabulijl , and deals in fi&ion. Garrick . 
Fa b u l o's 1 t y . n f [ fabulofitas, Latin. ] Lyingnefs; fulnefs 
of ftories; fabulous invention. 

In their fabulofity they would report, that they had obferva- 
tions for twenty thoufand years. 

Abbot's Description nf the JVorld. 
FaBulous. adj. [fabulofus, Latin.] Feigned; full of fables, 
or invented tales. 

A perfon terrified with the imagination of fpe&res, is more 
reafonable than one who thinks the appearance of f pints fabu¬ 
lous and groundlels. Addifon's Spectator, N°. no. 

Fabulously, adv. [from fabulous .] In fidlion; in a fabulous 
manner. 

I here are many things fabuloufy delivered, and are not to 
be accepted as truths. Brown's Pulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 8. 

FACE. n. f [face, French, from facies, Latin.] 

1. The vifage. 

The children of Ifrael faw the face of Moles, that the 
fkin of Mofes'sface (hone. Exod. xxxiv. 35. 

A man ftiall fed faces, which, if you examine them part by 
part, you fhall never find good; but take them together, are 
not uncomely. Bmor}y E j 

From beauty ftill to beauty ranging. 

In ev’r yface I found a dart. ° Addifon's Spefiator. 

2. Countenance; caft of the features; look; air of the face. 

Seiz d and ty’cl down to judge, how wretched I! 

Who can’t be blent, and who will not lye: 

To laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace; 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Pole's Epiftles. 

3. 1 he lurface of any thino-. ‘ 

A mid watered the whole face of the ground. Gen ii 6 

4. The front or forepart of any thing. 

The breadth of the face of thehoufe, towards the Eaft, was 
an hundred cub,ts. xli. «4.. 

4. State .of affairs. 

He look’d, and faw the face of things quite chang’d, 

I he brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar ; 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Milton's Par. Loft 
r his would produce a new face of things in Europe. Addif. 

5. Appearance; refemblance. P 7 

y ? Ur fortrier f ace -> mix again 

With thefe loft fpirits ; run all their mazes with ’em ; 
b or fuch are treafons. 

XT At with blood and powder ftain’d, 

Nor heav n, nor fea, their former face retain’d : 
bury and art produce effeas fo ftrange. 

They trouble nature, and her vifage change. JValler 

h ^' S d !t ° eue h f fo much th e/«« of probability, that fome 
have miftaken ,t for a real conference. 1 V j 

6. Prefence ; fight. Baker - 

h^" giVe Her UtltoE!eazar > and one fhall ilayher before 
Jove cannot fear; then tell me to myfacef^ ^ 

7- ^ leaft ‘ n « race - TW., 

^ f a . Thinking, by this/o«. 

To fatten in our thoughts that they have courage • 

Hut tis not fo ql.lt tp 3 

his own merits with modefty, mu c h lefs^xtoTthem^ 
cannot fometimes brook to fuppHcate or beg ‘ " m3n 

W Y ^ U tlle ^ing will not be done 

ft lth ignorance and face alone. jlt, ru 

‘ OU, fay Sj the judge to the wolf, have the/^to challenge 

that 
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that which you never loft ; and you, fays he to the fox, have 
the confidence to deny that wh.ch +I j. 

This is .he man diat hw the/nw to — 


FAC 


citations. 

8. Diftortion of the face. 


Shame itfelf! 


Why do you make fuch faces ? Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

e to Face. [An adverbial expreffion.] 


Face - u - 

i. When both parties are prefent. 


It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man to 
die, before that he which is accufed have his accufers face o 
f. Acts xxv. i o» 

2. Nakedly; without the interpofition of other bodies. 

Now we fee through a glafs darkly,; but then face to face. 

i Cor. xm. 12. 


To Face. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To carry a falfe appearance; to play the hypocrite. 

Thou needs muft learn to laugh, to lye, 

To face, to forge, to feoff, to company. Hubberd s Tale. 

2. To turn the face; to come in front. . 

Face about, man; you a foldier, and afraid of the enemy . 

Dry den s Spamjh Fryar . 

Then thrice the mounted fquadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound ; 

Hail and farewel they fhouted thrice amain, 

Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turn’d again. Dry. 

To Face. v. a. 

! To meet in front; to oppofe with confidence and hrmneis. 

I’ll face 

This tempeft, and deferve the name of king. Dryden. 
We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, and 
call about for a fufficient number of troops to face the 
enemy in the field of battle. _ Addifim on the War. 

They are as loth to fee the fires kindled in Smithfield as his 
lordfhip; and, at leaft, as ready to face them under a popifh 
perfecution. Swift. 

2. To oppofe with impudence. 

We trapann’d the ftate, and fac'd it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Hndibras, p. iii. c. 2. 

Becaufe he walk’d againft his will, . 

He fac’d men down that he flood flill. Prior. 

3. To Hand oppofite to. 

' On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan ; the reverfe 
has on it the circus Maximus, and a view of the fide of the 
Palatine mountain that faces it. Addifon on Italy. 

The temple is deferibed to be fquare, and the four fronts 
with open gates, facing the different quarters of the world. 

Pope’s Temple of Fame. 

4. To cover with an additional fuperficies; to inveft with a 
covering. 

The whole fortification of Soleurre is faced with marble. 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Where your old bank is hollow, face it with the firfl fpit of 
earth that you dig out of the ditch. Mortimer’s Hujlandry. 

Fa'celess. adj. [from face.’] Without a face. Bailey. 

Facepai'nter. n.f. [face and painter.] A drawer of por¬ 
traits ; a painter who draws from the life. 

Facepai'nting. n.f [face and painting.] The art of draw¬ 
ing portraits. 

Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled in portraits 
or facepainting. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Fa'cet. n f. [ facette, French.] A fmall furface; a fuper- 
ficies cut into feveral angles. 

Honour that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeft reflection, like diamonds cut with facets. Bacon. 
FACETIOUS, adj. [facetieux, French ; facetiee, Lat. ] Gay; 
cheerful; lively; merry; witty. It is ufed both of perfons 
and fentiments. 

Socrates, informed of feme derogating fpeeches ufed of him 
behind his back, made this facetious reply, Let him beat me 
too when I am abfent. Government of the Tongue, f 6 . 

Facetiously, adv. [from facetious.'] Gayly; cheerfully; 
wittily; merrily. 

Face'tiousness. n.f [from facetious.] Cheerful wit; mirth; 
gaiety. 

Fa'cile. adj. [facile, French ; facilis, Latin.] 

1. Eafy; not difficult; performable or attainable with little 
labour. 

Then alfo thofe poets, which are now counted mofl hard, 
will be both facile and pleafant. Milton on Education. 

To confine the imagination is as facile a performance as the 
Goteham’s defign of hedging in the cuckoo. Glanv. Scepf. 

By dividing it into parts ‘fodiftin£t, the order in which they 
fhall find each difpofed, will render the work facile and de¬ 
lightful. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

This may at firfl feem perplexed-with many difficulties, yet 
many things maybe fuggefted to make it more facile and com¬ 
modious. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

2 . Ealily furmountable ; eafily conquerable. 

The facile gates of hell too flightly barr’d. Milt. P . Lojl. 


5. Eafy of accefs or converfe ; not haughty; not fupercilious; 

not auflere. . .. r 

I meant {he fhould be courteous, facile, lweet, 

Hating that folemn vice of greatnefs, pride; 

I meant each foftefl virtue there fhould meet,. 

Fit in that fofter bofom to refide. Ben. Jobnfon’s Epigrams. 

Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos’d, 

Benevolent and facile , thus reply’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 
4. Pliant; flexible; eafily perfuaded to good or bad; du&ile to 

a fault. . 

Too facile then, thou did’ll not much gainfay; 

Nay did’ft permit, approve, and fair difmifs. Milt. P. Lojl. 

Since Adam and his facile confort Eve 
Loft Paradife, deceiv’d by me. Miltons Paradife Regain'd. 
Some men are of that facile temper, that they are wrought 
upon by every object they converfe with, whom any affec¬ 
tionate difeourfe, or ferious fermon, or any notable accident, 
fhall put into a fit of religion, which yet ufually lafts no 
longer than till fomewhat elfe comes in their way. Calamy. 
To Facilitate, v.a. [faciliier, French.] To make eafy; 
to free from difficulty ; to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likelieft and beft prepared metal for the ver- 
fion will facilitate the work. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory . 

They renewed their aflault two or three days together, and 
planted cannon to facilitate their paffage, which did little hurt; 
but they flill loft many men in the attempt. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Though perfpedlive camiot be called a certain rule, or a 
finishing of the pidure, yet it is a great fuccour and relief to 
art, and facilitates the means of execution. Dryden’sDufrefn. 

What produceth a due quantity of animal fpirits, neceffarily 
facilitates the animal and natural motions. Arbuthrot on Diet. 

A war on the fide of Italy would caufe a great diverfion of 
the French forces, and facilitate the progrefs of our arms in 


Spain. 


Swift. 


Facility, n.f. [facilite, French; facilitas, Latin.] 

1. Eafinefs to be performed ; freedom from difficulty. 

Yet reafon faith, reafon (hould have ability 
To hold thefe worldly things in fuch proportion, 

As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney, b. ii. 
Piety could not be diverted from this to a more commo¬ 
dious bufmefs by any motives of profit or facility. Raicigh. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, both in point of religion and in point of honour; 
though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite fome other 
choice. 1 ^ Bacon’s holy War. 

2. Readinefs in performing; dexterity. 

They who have ftudied have not only learned many excel¬ 
lent things, but alfo have acquired a great facility of profiting 
themfelves by reading good authors. Dryden s Dnfrefnoy. 

The facility which we get of doing things, by a cuftom ot 
doing, makes them often pafs in us without our notice. Locke. 

3. Vitious du&ility; eafinefs to be perfuaded to good or bad; to 

ready compliance. . 

Facility is worfe than bribery; for bribes come now and 
then : but if importunity or idle relpedts lead a man, he fha 
never be without. Bacon, Efay\ t. 

’Tis a great error to take facility for good- nature; tender- 
nefs, without diferetion, is no better than a more pardon a e 
folly. L’ EJl range, Fable 30. 

4. Eafinefs of accefs; complaifance; condefcenfion; affability. 

He opens and yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with 
difficulty and reludlancy ; but offers himfelf to the vifits o a 
friend with facility, and all the meeting readiitefs of appetite 
and defire. South’s Sermons.. 

Facine'rious. adj. [corrupted by Sbakefpeare from facinorous, 
facinus,facinoris, Latin.] Wicked; facinorous. 

’Tis ftrange, ’tis very ftrange, that is the brief an e 
tedious of it; and he’s of a moh fa cinerious fpirit that will not 
acknowledge it. Sbakef. All’s well that ends well. 

Fa'cing. n.f. [from To face.] An ornamental covering, t a 

which is put on the outfide of any thing by way o eco 
ration. , f . 

Thefe offices and dignities were but th e facings and fringes 

of his greatnefs. ° » 

FACPNOROUS. adj. [facinora, Latin.] Wicked; atro¬ 
cious ; deteftably bad. . . 

Faci'norousness. n.f [from facinorous] Wickednels in 
high degree. 

Fact. n.f. [falium, Latin ] . r 

1. A thing done; an effect produced ; fomethingnot bare y U 1 
pofed or fufpected, but really done. . , 

In matter of fact there is fome credit to be given p 
teftimony of man; but not in matter of opinion an jp. G » 
ment: we fee the contrary both acknowledged and univei a 
pra&ifed alfo throughout the world. Plooker, b. Um J’j 

As men are not to miftake the caufes of thefe opera 1 j* 
fo much lefs are they to miftake the fait or effedt, ^ an ta ^ 
to take that for done which is not done. Bacon’s A at. y ^ 
Matter of fait breaks out and blazes with too great an 
dence to be denied. ShM'S*** 

Thofe 


2. Reality; not fuppofition; not {peculation. 
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Thofe effects which are wrought by the percuffion of the 
fenfe, and by things in fall, are produced hkewife in fome 
deo-ree by the imagination : therefore if a man fee another eat 
four or acid things, which fet the teeth on edge, that object 
tainteth the imagination. Bacons Natural FUJI dry, N v . 795 ’ 
If this were true in fait, I do not fee any colour for fuch 
a conclufion. Addifon on the State of the War\ 

Manifold fins, though in {peculation they may be feparable 
from war, in reality and fait never fail to attend it. Smalridge. 

3. Aclion ; deed. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws. 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 

Howe’er the doubtful fait is underftood, 1 

’Tis love of honour and his country’s good ; > 

The conful, not the father, Iheds the blood. Dryden. j 

FA'CTION. n.f. [faltion, French; faltio, Latin.] 

1. A party in a ftate. 

The queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrong; 

Jf fhe hath time to breathe, be well allur’d 

Her faltion will be full as ftrong as ours. Sbakef Henry VI. 

He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherifh faliions. Sbakefpeare s Timon. 

Their hatred went fo far, that by one of Simon’s faltion 
murders were committed. 2 Mac. iv. 9. 

By the weight of reafon I fhould counterpoife the over- 
balancings of an y faliims. King Charles. 

2. Tumult; difeord; diffenfion. 

They remained at Newbery in great faltion among them¬ 
felves. Clarendon. 

Fa'ctionary. n.f [faliionaire, French.] One of a fadtion ; 
a party man. A word not in ule. 

Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius; always 
fallionary of the party of your general. Sbakef Coriolanus. 

Factious, adj. [faliieux, French.] 

3. Given to fa&ion; loud and violent in a party; publickly 
diflenfious; addicted to form parties and raife publick dis¬ 
turbances. 

He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 

And crop away that faliious pate of his. Sbakef Hen. VI. 

Be faltious for redrefs of all thefe griefs. Shak. Jul. Ccefar. 

2. Proceeding from publick diffenfions; tending to publick 
difeord. 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Aftemble ; and harangues are heard ; but foon 
In faliious oppofition. Milton’s Paradije Lojl, b. xi. /. 664. 
Faltious tumults overbore the freedom and honour of the 
two houfes. King Charles. 

Why thefe faliious quarrels, controverlies, and battles 

amongft themfelves, when they were all united in the fame 
defign ? Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 

Fa'ctiously. adv. [from faliious.] In a manner criminally 
diflenfious or tumultuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine ene¬ 
mies alfo ; exceeding even the defires of thofe that were fac- 
tioufly difeontented. King Charles. 

Factiousness, n.f. [from faliious.] Inclination to publick 

diffenfion ; violent clamouroufnefs for a party. 

Factitious, adj. [faliitius, Latin.] Made by art, in oppo¬ 
sition to what is made by nature. 

In the making and diftilling of foap, by one degree of fire 
the fait, the water, and the oil or greafe, whereof that falti - 
tious concrete is made up, being boiled up together, are eafily 
brought to incorporate. Boyle. 

Hardnefs wherein fome Hones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other Hones, being exalted to that 
degree that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it; th cfalti- 
tious Hones of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily detedled by 
an ordinary lapidift. Fay on the Creation. 

FA'CFOR. n f [falieur, French; fait or, Latin.] 

1. An agent for another; one who tranfadls bufinefs for an¬ 
other.. Commonly a fubftitute in mercantile affairs. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 

Not as prote&or, fteward, fubftitute, 

Or_lowIy fall or for another’s gain. Sbakef Richard III. 

Percy is but my faltor, good my lord, 

T’ engrofs up glorious deeds on my behalf. Shak. Hen. IV. 

You all three. 

The fenatprs alone of this great world. 

Chief faltors for the gods. Sbakef Anthony and Cleopatra. 
VVe agreed that I {hould fend up an Englilh/^r, that 
whatsoever the idand could yield {hould be delivered at a rea- 
fonable rate. Raleigh’s Apology. 

It was conceived that the Scots had good intelligence, 
having fome, factors dcubtlefs at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade. {r . 

vi 1 ^ Hayward. 

V lie arts and reftlefs endeavours are ufed by fome fly and 

venomous/^,-j for the old republican caufe. South’s Sermons. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged, by the chief 
faltors for a general intromiffion of all forts, fe&s and perfua- 

!rAfl’ ff 0Ur , C wi mUr “ i0n ’ is ’ tlut tbofe who feparate from 
us aie ftiff and obftinate, and wdl not fubmit tj the rules and 
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orders of our church, and that therefore they ought to be talceH 
awav South's Sermons* 

J Forc’d into exile from his rightful throne. 

He made all countries where he came his own 5 
And viewing monarchs fecret arts of fway, 

A royal faltor for their kingdoms lay. Drydein 

2. [In arfthmetick.] The multiplicator and multiplicand. Harris . 

Factory, n.f [fromfaltor.] 

1. A houfe or diftridt inhabited by traders in a diftant country. 

2. The traders embodied in one place. 

Facto'tum. n. f. [ fac totum, Latin. It is ufed hkewife in 
burlefque French.] A fervant employed alike in all kinds of 
bufinefs : as Scrub in the Stratagem. 

FA'CTURE. n.f. [French.] The acl or manner of making 
any thing. 

Fa'culty. n.f. [factdfe, French; facultas , Latin.] 

1. The power of doing any thing; ability whether corporal or 
intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, or any crea¬ 
ture, which can rightly perform the fun£lions allotted to it 
without perpetual aid and concurrence of that fupreme caufe 
of all things. Hooker, b. i. / 8. 

Orators may grieve ; for in their fides. 

Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denham. 

Reafon in man fupplies the defedt of other faculties where¬ 
in we are inferior to beafts, and what we cannot compafs by. 
force we bring about by ftratagem. L’EJlrangt. 

2 . Powers of the mind, imagination, reafon, memory. 

For well I underftand in the prime end 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moll excel. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
In the ordinary way of fpeaking, the underftanding and 
will are two faculties of the mind. Locke. 

Neither did our Saviour think it neceflary to explain to us 
the nature of God, becaufe it would be impoffible, without 
bellowing on us other faculties than we poflefs at prefent. Swift. 

3. [In phyflek.] A power or ability to perform any adlion na¬ 
tural, vital, and animal: by the firft they underftand that by 
which the body is nourifhed and augmented, or another like 
it generated : the vital faculty is that by which life is preferved, 
and the ordinary functions of the body performed; and the 
animal faculty is what condudls the operations of the mind. 

Lfuincy. 

4. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

He had none of thofe faculties, which the other had, of re¬ 
conciling men to him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

A fober man would have wondered how our author found 
out monarchical abfolute power in that text, had he not had 
an exceeding good faculty to find it himfelf where he could not 
fhew it others. Locke . 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching; if he were not 
too refined. Swift . 

5. Quality; difpofition or habit of good or ill. 

I’m traduc’d by tongues which neithetknow 
My faculties nor per fon, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII, 

6. Power; authority. 

This Duncan 

Hath born his faculties fo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

7. Privilege; right to do any thing. 

Law hath fet down to what perfons, in what caufes, with 
what circumftances, almoft every faculty or favour {hall be 
granted. Hooker, b. v. 

S. Faculty, in an umverfity, denotes the mafters and profeflbrs 
of the feveral fciences: as, a meeting of the faculty or 
faculties. 

Facund. adj . [facundus, Latin.] Eloquent. Dili. 

To Fa ddle. v. n. [corrupted from To fiddle, or toy with the 
fingers ] To trifle ; to toy ; to play. 

To Fade. v. n. [^ fade, French, infipid, languid.] 

r * To tend from greater to lefs vigour; to grow weak; to lan¬ 
guid. 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. 

r S. reenIiefs a ieaf ou g ht to pafs for apparent, becaufe 
foon fading into a yellow, it fcarce lafts at all, in comparifon 
of the greennefs of au emerald. . Boyle on Colours. 

I he fpots in this ftone are of the fame colour throughout 
even to the very edges; there being an immediate tradition 

eraTuaHv ^ ^ ^ C ° l0U1 ' S not f adin S or declining 

3. To wither : as a vegetable. *'"*“"* “ 

tfialhaA no w«: r an ° ak Wh ° fe ^ f^eth, and as a garden 

4. To die away gradually; to vanifli; to be worn out. ’ ‘‘ 3 °‘ 
f-u j 61 ? T the , r throu § h ^ temper of the body, or fome 

qukkly/^’ mCm ° ry U V6ry W£ak ’ Ideas in the “ind 

1 he ftars {hall fade away,, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Addif Cato. 

T« 
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5. To be naturally not durable; to be tranfient; eafily to lofe 
vigour or beauty. 

The glorious beauty on the head of the fat valley fhall be a 
fading flower. ' If xxviii. 4. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difappear. Locke. 
Narciffus’ change, to the vain virgin (hows 
Who trufts to beauty, trufts the fading rofe. Gay s Fan. 
To Fade. v. a. To wear away; to reduce to languor ; to de¬ 
prive of frefhnefs or vigour •, to wither. 

This is a man old, wrinkled, faded , withered ; 

And not a maiden, as thou fay’ft he is. Sbakefpeare. 

His palms, though under weights they did not ftand, 

Still thriv’d ; no Winter could his laurels fade. Dryden. 

Reftlefs anxiety, forlorn defpair, 

And all the faded family of care. Garth’s Difgerf 

To Fadge. v. n. [geyejan, Saxon; fugen , German.] 

1. To fuit; to fit; to have one part confident with another. 

How will this fadge? my mafter loves her dearly, 

And I, poor monfter, fond as much on him; 

And Ihe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Sbakefpeare. 

2 . To agree; net to quarrel; to live in amity. 

When they thriv’d they never fudg’d, 

But only by the ears engag’d ; 

Like dogs that fnar] about a bone. 

And play together when they’ve none. 

Tofucceed; to hit. 

The fox had a fetch ; and when he faw it would not faclge,. 
away goes he prefently. L’EJlrange’s rabies. 

This is a mean word not now ufed, unlefs perhaps in ludi¬ 
crous and low compofitions. 

F/E'CES. n.f [Latin.] Excrements; but often ufed to exprefs 
the ingredients and fettlings after diftillation and infufion. 

Quincy. 

To FAG. v a. [ fatigo , Latin.] To grow weary; to faint 
with wearinefs. 

Creighton witheld his force’till the Italian begun to fag, 
and then brought him to the ground. Mackenzie’s Lives. 
Fage'nd. n.f [from fag and end.] 

1. The end of a Web of cloath, generally made of coarfer ma¬ 
terials. 

2. The refufe or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world’s fagend 

A nation lies. Fanjhau). 

When they are the worft of their way, and fixt in the 
fagend of bufinefs, they are apt to look not kindly upon thofe 
who go before them. Collier of Envy. 

FA'GOT. n f [fagod , Welfh and Armorick ; fagot, French.] 

1. A bundle of flicks bound together for the fire. 

About the pile of fagots, fticks and hay, 

The bellows railed the newly kindled flame. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Spare for no fagots , let there be enow; 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ftake. Sbakef Henry VI. 
Mitres ox fagots have been the rewards of different perfons, 
according as they pronounced thefe confecrated fyllables or 
not. Watt’s Improvement of tbs Mind. 

2. A bundle of flicks for any purpofe. 

The black prince filled a ditch w\fh fagots as fuccefsfully as 
the generals of our times do it with fafcincs. Addif. Spectator. 

3. A loldier numbered in the mufter-roll, but not really 
ex i fling. 

ToFa'got.*^. «7. [from the noun ] To tie up; 
together. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagoted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. 

To FAIL. v. n. [ failler , French; faeln , Welfh. Pezron.] 

1. To be deficient; to ceafe from former plenty ; to fall fhort; 
not to be equal to demand or ufe. 

The waters fail from the fea, and the flood decayeth and 
drieth up. fob Aw. n. 

Where the credit and money fail, barter alone muft 
do. Locke. 

2. To be extinct; to ceafe to be produced. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth; for the faithful fail 
from among the children of men. Pf xii. 1. 

Let there not fail from the houfe of Joab one that hath an 
ifibe. 2 Sa. iii. 29. 

3. To ceafe ; to perifh ; to be loft. 

For Titan, by the mighty lofs difmay’d. 

Among the heavens th’ immortal faCt difplay’d. 

Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fail. Addfon. 

4. To die; to lofe life. 

Had the king in his laft ficknefs fail’d. 

Their heads fhould have gone oflF. Sbakef Henry VIII. 
Both he that helpeth fhall fall, and he that is holpen fhall 
fall down, and they all fhall fail together. If xxxi. 3. 

To fink; to be torn down; to languifh through re- 
fiftance. 

Neither will I be always wroth; for the fpirit fhould/#// 
before me. IfhW.ib. 


to bundle 


Dryden , 
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6. To decay ; to decline; to languifh. 

Mine eyes fail. Pj- cxix. 82. 

I perceive 

Tlfy mortal fight to fa l: obje&s divine 

Muft needs impair and weary human fenfe. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

7. To mifs ; not to produce its efreefr. 

Confider of deformity not as a fign which is deceiveable, 
but as a caufe which feldom failetb of the effecl. Bacon’s Ejfays, 
T his jeft was firft of th’ other houfe’s making, 

And, five times try’d, has never fad'd of taking. Dryden. 

A perfuafion that we fhall overcome any difficulties, that we 
meet with in thefeienos, feldom fails to carry us through 
them. Locke. 

He does not remember whether every grain came up or 
not; but he thinks that very few failed. Mortimer’s Husband. 

8. To mifs ; not to fucceed in a delign. 

I am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 

Of the right caiket, never in my life 

To woo a maid in way of marriage. S/.ak. Merch. of Venice. 

In difficulties of ftate, the true reafon of failing proceeds 
from failings in the adminiftration. L'EJlrange. 

Men who have been bufied in the purfuit of the philofo- 
pher’s ftone, have failed in their defign. Addifon’s Guardian. 

9. To be deficient in duty. 

Endeavour to fulfill God’s commands,, to repent as often as 
you fail of it, and to hope for pardon and acceptance of him. 

Wake’s Preparation fer Death. 

To Fail. v. a. 

1. To defert; not to continue to affift or fupply. 

The {hip was now left alone, as pro^d lords be when for¬ 
tune fails them. Sidney, b. ii. 

So haft thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 

But little may fuch guile thee now avail. 

If wonted force and fortune do not much me/?.'/. Fai. Qu. 

There fhall be figns in the fun, the moon, and the ftars, 
mens hearts failing them for fear. Lu. xxi. 26. 

Her hem fai lea her, and fhe would fain have compounded 
for her life. L’EJlrange. 

He prefumes upon his parts that they will not fail him at 
time of need, and fo thinks it fuperfluous labour to make any 


provifion beforehand. 


Locke. 


2 . 


Davies. 


Dryden. 
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Not to affift ; to negleCt ; to omit to help. 

Since nature fails us in no needful thing. 

Why want I means my inward felf to fee ? 

3. To omit; not to perform. 

The inventive god who never fails his part, 

Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 

4. To be wanting to. 

There fhall not fail thee a man on the throne. 1 Kings ii. 4« 

Fail. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Mifcarriage; mifs; unfuccefsfulnefs. 

2. Omiffion; non-performance. 

Mark and perform it, feeft thou ? for the fail 

Of any point in’t fhall nop only be 

Death to thyfelf, but to thy lewd-tongu’d wife. Sbakefpeare. 

He will without fail drive out from before you the Ca- 
naanites. Jof iii. 10. 

3. Deficience; want. 

.4. Death; extin&ion. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 

Upon our fail? Sbakef ears s Henry VIII. 

Fai’ ling, n.f [from fail.] Deficiency; imperfection; faults 
not atrocious ; lapfe. 

Belides what failings may be in the matter, even in the 
expreffions there muft often be great obfcuritieS. Digby. 

Fo failings mild, but zealous for defert; 

The clcareft head, and the fincereft heart. P'pe. 

Even good men have many temptations to fubdue, many 
conflicts with thofe enemies which war againft the foul, and 
many failings and lapfes to lament and recover. Rogers. 

Failure. n.f [from fail.’] 

1. Deficience; ceflation. 

There muft have been an univerfal failure and want of 
fprings and rivers all the Summer feafon. Woodward’s N. Hijt. 

2. Omiffion; non-performance; flip. 

He that, being fubjedt to an apoplexy, ufed ftill to carry his 
remedy about him ; but upon a time fhifting his cloaths, and 
not taking that with him, chanced upon that very day to be 
furprifed with a fit: he < wed his death to a mere accident, to 
a little inadvertency and failure of memory. South’s Sermons. 

3 * A lapfe; a flight fault. 

FAIN. adj. [yeagn, Saxon.] 

1. Glad; merry; chearful; fond. It is ftill retained in Scot¬ 
land in this fenfe. 

And in her hand fhe held a mirrour bright, 

Wherein her face fhe often viewed fain. Fai>y Queen. 

My lips will be fain when I Ting unto thee, and fo wiii my 
foul whom thou haft delivered. Pfalm Ixxi. 

2. Forced; obliged; compelled. [This fignification feems to 
have arifen from the miftake of the original fignification in 
fome ambiguous expreffions; as, I was fain to do this, would 

equally 
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fcquaily fuit with the reft of the fentence, whether it was iih- 
derftood to mean I was compelled, or / was glad to do it fir fear 
of worft. Thus the primary meaning feems to have been early 
loft.] 

Ev'ery weight to fhroiid it did conftrain; 

And this fair couple eke to fhroud themfelves Were fain. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 1. ft an. 6 . 
Whofoever will hear, he {hall find God; whofoever will 
ftudy to know, fhall be alfo fain to believe. Hooker , b. v. 

I was fain to forfvvear it; they would elfe have married me 
to the rotten medlar. Sbakef. Meafw e for Meafure. 

When Hildebrand had accutfed Henry J V. thefe were none 
fo hardy as to defend their lord ; wherefore he was fain to 
humble himfelf before Hildebrand. Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

Th'e learned Caftalio was fain to make trenchers at Bafle, 
to keep himfelf from ftarving. Locke. 

Fain. adv. [from the adjeCfive.j Gladly; very defiroufly; ac¬ 
cording to earneft wifhes. 

Nov /1 would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre 
of barren ground : I would fain die a dry death. Sbakefpeare. 
Why would’ft thou urge me to confefs a flame 
I long have ftifled, and would fain conceal. Addifon’s Cato . 

Fain wou’d I Raphael’s godlike art rehearfe, 

And fhow th’ immortal labours in my verfe. Addifon. 

The plebeians would faih have a law enaCted to lay all mens 
rights and privileges upon the fame level. Swift. 

To Fain. v.n. [from the noun.] Towifh; to defire fondly. 
Fairer than fai reft, in his faining eye, 

Whofe foie afpeCt he counts felicity. Spenfer on Love. 
To FAINT, v. n. [faner, French.] 

1. To decay ; to wear or wafte away quickly. 

Thofe figures in the gilded clouds, while we gaze upon 
them, faint before the eye, and decay into confufion. Pope . 

2. To lofe the animal functions; to fink motionlefs and fenfe - 
lefs. 

Their young children were out of .heart, and their women 
and young men fainted f or thirft, and fell down in the ftreets. 

Judith vii. 22. 

We are ready to faint with falling. 1 Mac. iii. 17. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, fhe fainted away, 
and fell down as dead. Guardian, NT 167. 

3. To grow feeble. 

They will ftand in their order, and never faint in their 
watches. Ecduf. xliii. 1 o. 

The imagination cannot be always alike conftant and ftrong, 
and if the fuccefs follow not fpeedily it will faint and lofe 
ftrength. Bacon’s Natural Hijtory, N°. 953. 

4. To fink into dejeCtion. 

Left they faint 
At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d, 

All terror hide. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 108. 

To Faint, v. a. To dejeCt; to deprefs; to enfeeble. A 
word little in ufe. 

It faints me 
To think what follows. 

Faint, adj. [fane, F'rench.] 

1. Languid; weak; feeble. 

In the more intemperate climates the fpirits, either exhaled 
by heat or compreft by cold, are rendered faint and fluo-- 

1 • u • , Temple. 

2. Mot bright; not vivid ; not ftriking. 

The blue compared with thefe is a faint and dark colour, 
and the indigo and violet are much darker and fainter. Newt. 

1 lie length of the image I meafured from the faintejl and 
utmoft red at one end, to the faintejl and utmoft blue at the 
other end, excepting only a little penumbra. Newton s Opt. 
From her naked limbs of glowing white. 

In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn. Thomfon. 

3. Not loud ; not piercing. J 

1 he pump after this being employed from time to time, 
the found grew fainter and fainter. 

4. Feeble of body. J ° )U ' 

Two neighbouring fhepherds, faint with thirft, flood at 
the common boundary of their grounds. Rambler. 

5. Cowardly; timorous; not vigorous; not ardent. 

Faint heart never won fair lady. Proverb in Camden’s Rem. 
Cur faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 

6. Dejefied fdepf/fltd! '*** ** ° Wn ° aaWuS - Dr *»• 

Cenfid^him that endureth fuch contradiSion againft him- 
lelt, left ye be wearied znA faint in your minds. Hebr. xii. 9 

7. Not vigorous; not aCtive. 6 ' 

The defects ^hich hindered the conqueft, were the faint 

profecution of the war, and the loofenefs of the civil 20- 
vernment. rx • r . ° 

IT«r , / JJavies on Ireland. 

IbJ. * T * D ’ U»'nt and heart.] Cowardly ; timo¬ 
rous ; dejefted ; eafily depreffed. 1 

fmoahngl’rebrandT. «*> t*Us of thefe 

toIkeCdlt ref ° 1 '!? 'a 6 HCXt da ? 35 via ° rious conquerot 

their dav« ^ ^ tllere as .fainthearted cowards to end 

day*. Knoi/es , s HiJ}ory cf ^ 
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Mow the late fainthearted rout, 

O’erthrowil and fcattcr’d round about, 

Chac’d by the horrour of their fear. 

From bloodyfray of knight and bear; 

Took heart again and fac’d about, 

As if they meant to ftand it out. Hudibras , p.i. cant. 3; 

Villain', ftand off! bafe, groveling, worthlefs wretches, 
Mongols in fadlioh ; poor fainthearted traitors. Addif Cato. 
Faintheartedly, adv. [ from faint'-, ear ted. ] 1 inioroufly ; 

in a coward,'y manner; 

Faintheartedness, n.f [fromfainthearted'.] Cowardice; 
timorotifnefs; want of courage. 

Fa'inting. n.f. '[from faint.] Deliquium ; temporary lofs 
of animal motion. 

Thefe faintings her phyficians fufpect to proceed from con- 
tufions. Wife man’s Surgery. 

Fa/intishness. n.f [from faint.] Weaknefs in a flight 
degree; incipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes the fibres; 
whence proceeds the fenfation of faintifimfs and debility in a 
hot day. Arbutbnot on Air. 

Fa'intling. adj. [from faint.] Timorous; feebleminded. 
A burlefque or low word. 

There’s no having patience, thou art fuch a faintling filly 
creature. Arbutbnot’s Hijlory of John Bull\ 

Fa'intly. adv. [from faint.] 

1, Feebly; languidly. 

Love’s like a torch, which, if fecur’d from blafts. 

Will faintly burn ; but then it longer lafts : 

Expos’d to ftorms of jealoufy and doubt. 

The blaze grows greater, but ’tis fooner out. tValJhs 

2. Not in bright colours. 

Nature affords at Ieaft a glimm’ring light; 

The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 
3* Without force of reprefentation. 

I have told you what I have feen and heard but faintly ; 
nothing like the image and horrour of it. Sbakef. King Lear. 

An obfeure and confufed idea reprefents the object fo 
faintly, that it doth not appear plain to the mind. Watts. 

4. Without ftrength of body. 

With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey, 

His warm breath blows her flix up as fhe lies. Dryden e 

5. Not vigoroufly; not adfiyely. 

Though ftill the famifh’d Englifhj like pale ghofts, 

Faintly befiege us one hour in a month. Sbakef. Henry VI. 

6. Timoroufly; with deje&ion; without fpirit. 

Loth was the ape, though praifed, to adventure; 

Yet faintly ’gan into his work to enter. Hubberd's Tale. 

He faintly now declines the fatal ftrife; 

So much his love was dearer than his life. Denham: 

Fa'intness. n.f [from faint.] 

1. Languour; feeblenefs; want of ftrength. 

If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant 
doth run his unwearied courfes, fhould through a languilhiucr 
faintnefs begin to ftand. hooker, E\. f 3? 

I his proceeded not from any violence of pain, but from a 
general langujfhing and faintnefs of fpirits, which made him 
think nothing worth the trouble of one careful thought. Temp. 

2 . Inactivity ; want of vigour. & 

This evil proceeds rather of the unfoundnefs of the coun- 
fels laid for the reformation, or of faintnefs in following and 
effecting the fame, than of any fuch fatal courfe appointed of 

~L° d ' r Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

3. 1 imoroufnefs ; dejeCtion. 

The palenefs of this flow’r 

, Bew niy’d rho faintnefs of my matter’s heart. Sbak. Hen VI 
Tainty. adj. [from faint.] Weak; feeble; languid; debi- 
htated ; enfeebled. b 

When Winter frofts conftrain the field with cold. 

The fa,Aty foot can take no fteady hold. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

1 he ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire :* 

Th efainty knights were fcorch’d, and knew not where 

FATD T r fhdte c r 5 f ° r n ° fhade was Dryden. 

I 1 AIK. adj. Oe S ep, Saxon; four, Danifh.] 

1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handfome. Fair feems in the 
common acceptation to be reftrained, when applied to wo¬ 
men, to the beauty of the face. 

Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Gen. xii. 1 r 

My decay’d fair, 

9 nt l0 ° k °r f hIS WHI f °° n rc P air - Sha *- Corned, of Err. 

2. Not black; not brown; white in the complexion. J 

I never yet faw man, 

But fhe would fpeir him backward ; if fair fac’d, 
bhe d fwear the gentleman fhould be her fifter ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Let J • , Shak - Muih Ad ° •#* A '.thing. 

are black ffafnXT T < f vera ’ Uirhate* : the Ethiopian, 
Nnrthe k ’ and CI ‘Tp-haired : the Moors tawny ; the 

Northern people-large, and fair complexioned. *Ha'g 
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Pl'cafingto the eye; beautiful in general. 

Carry him gently to my fair eft chamber. 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. Shakefpeat c- 
Thus was he fair in his greatnefs, and in the length of his 
branches. ***• XXXI * 7 ‘ 

4. Clear ; pure. 

A ftanda'rd of a damafk-rofe, with the root on, was let.in 
a chamber where no fire was, upright in an earthen pan, full 
of fair water, half a foot under the water. Bacon 9 sNat. Hift . 

liven fair water, falling upon white paper or. linnen, will 
immediately alter the colour of them, and make it fadder than 
that of the unwetted parts. Boyle on Colours . 

5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not tempeftuous. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 
Fair weather cometh out of the earth. Job xxxvii. 22. 
About three of the clock in the afternoon the weather was 
very fair and very warm. Clarendon , b. viu. 

6. Favourable j profperous : as, a fair wind. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, # 

You wifh fair winds may waft him over. Prior, 

7. Likely to fucceed. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, flood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my afte&ion. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which was in a fair 
way to have-enlarged, until they fell out. Raleigh s Ejfays. 
O pity and fhame ! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint. Milt. Paradife Lojl. 

8. Equal; juft. 

The king did fo much defire a peace, that no man need 
advife him to it,’ or could divert him from it, if fair and 
honourable conditions of peace were offered to him. Clarendon. 

9. Not effedfed by any infidious or unlawful methods; not 
foul. 

After all thefe conquefts he pafted the reft of his age in his 
own native country, and died a fair and natural death. Temple. 

10. Not pradfifing any fraudulent or infidious arts: as, a fair 
rival, a fair difputant. 

Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man muft be, 

Few in th’ extreme, but all in the degree; 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 

And ev’n the beft, by fits, what they defpife. 

11. Open; diredf. 

For ftill, methought, fhe fung not far away ; 

At laft I found heron a laurel-fpray : 

Clofc by my fide fire fat, and fair in fight, 

Full in aline, againft her oppofite. 

12. Gentle; mild; not compulfory. 

All the lords came in, and, being by fair means wrought 

thereunto, acknowledged king Henry. Spenfer on Ireland. 
For to reduce her by main force. 

Is now in vain; b y fair means, worfe. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Mild; not fevere. 

Not only do’ft degrade them, or remit 
To life obfcur’d, which were a lair difmiftion; 

But throw'ft them lower than thou did’ft exalt them high. 

Milton s Agonijles. 

Plea Hug,) civil. 

Good fir, why do you ftart, and feem to fear 
Things that do found fo fair? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

When fair words and good counfel will not prevail upon 
we muft be frighted into our duty. L’Ejlrange. 

Equitable; not injurious. 

His doom is fair , 

That duft I am, and (hall to duft return. Milt. Parad, Loft. 
Commodious ; eafy. 

Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

A ftand where you may make the faireft {hoot. Shakefpeare. 
Fair. adv. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. Gently; decently; without violence. 

He who fair and foftly goes fteadily forward, in a courfe 
that points right, will fooner be at his journey's end than he 
that runs after every one, though he gallop. Locke. 

2. Civilly ; -complaifantly. 

Well, you muft now fpeak fir John FalftafF fair. Shakefp. 
One of the company fpoke him fair , and would have ftopt 
his mouth with a cruft. L’Ejirange, Fable 21. 

In this plain fable you th’ effedt may fee 
Of negligence, and fond credulity ; 

And learn befides of flatt’rers to beware. 

Then moft pernicious when they fpeak too fair. Dryden. 

His promife Palamon accepts ; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made: 

Thus fair they parted ’till the morrow’s dawn; 

For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. Dryden . 

Kalib afcend, my fair fpoke fervant rife. 

And footh my heart with pleafing prophecies. Dryd.In.Emp. 
This promifed fair at firft. Addifon on Italy . 

3. Happily; fuccefsfully. 

O, princely Buckingham, I’ll kifs thy hand. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 3 
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In fign of league and amity with thee : 

Now fair befal thee and thy noble houfe! 

Thy garments are not fpotted with our blood. Shak. R. III. 
4. On good terms. 

There are other nice, though inferior cafes, in which a 
man muft guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and turn the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

Fair. n. f. 

1. A beauty ; elliptically a fair woman. 

Of fleep forfaken, to relieve his care, 

He fought the converfation of the fair. Dryden 9 s Fables . 

Gentlemen who do not defign to marry, yet pay their de¬ 
voirs to one particular fair. Spectator , N°. 288. 

2. Honefty ; juft dealing. 

I am not much for that prefent; we’ll fettle it between our- 
felves : fair and fquare, Nic, keeps friends together. Arbuthnot. 
Fair, n.f [foire, French; feries, or foruyi, Latin.] An an¬ 
nual or ftated meeting of buyers and fellers; a time of traf- 
fick more frequented than a market. The privilege of hold¬ 
ing fairs in England is granted by the king. 

With filver, iron, tin and lead they traded in thy fairs. 

Ezek. xxvii. 12. 

His corn, his cattle, were his only care. 

And his fupreme delight a countr yfair. Dryden. 

The ancient Nundinse, or fairs of Rome, were kept every 
ninth day : afterwards the fame privileges were granted to the 
country markets, which were at firft under the power of the 
confuls. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fairing, n. f [from fair.'] A prefent given at a fair. 
Sweetheart, we {hall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shakef Love s Lab. Lojl. 

What pretty things they are, we wonder at! 

Like children that efteem every trifle. 

And prefer a fairing before their fathers: 

What difference is between us and them ? 

That we are dearer fools, cockfcombs at 
A higher rate. Ben. Johnfons Difoveries. 

Now he goes on, and fings of fairs and fhows; 

For ftill new fairs before his eyes arofe: 

How pedlars {Falls with glitt’ring toys are laid. 

The various fairings of the country maid. Gay s Pajlorals. 
Fa'irly. adv. [from fair.] 

1. Beautifully: as, a city fairly fituated. 

2. Commodioufly; conveniently; fuitably to any purpofe -or 
defign. 

Waiting ’till willing winds their fails fupply’d, . ^ 
Within a trading town they long abide, > 

Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Dryden. j 

Honeftly; juftly ; without fhift; without fraud. 

To the firft advantages we may fairly lay claim; I wifh we 
had as good a title to the latter. Atterburys Sermons. 

It is a church of England man’s opinion, that the freedom 
of a nation confifts in an abfolute unlimited legiflative power, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairly reprefented, 
and in an executive duly limited, Swift. 

4. Ingenuoufly ; plainly ; openly. 

The ftage how loofely does Aftrea tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed. Pope’s Epjl. of Flor. 

5. Candidly ; without finiftrous interpretations. 

As I interpret fairly your defign. 

So look not with feverer eyes on mine. Dryden 9 s Aurer.gz. 

6. Without violence to right reafon. S* 

Where I have enlarged them, I defire the falfe criticks 
would not always think that thofe thoughts are wholly mine; 
but that either they are fecretly in the poet, or may be fairly 
deduced from him. Dryden. 

This nutritious juice being a fubtile liquor, fcarce obtain¬ 
able by a human body, the lerum of the blood is fairly fub- 
ftituted in its place. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Without blots. 

Here is th’ indiCfment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d. Shakef. Rich. III. 
Completely ; without any deficience. 

All this they fairly overcame, by reafon of the continual 
prefence of their king. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Let them fay, ’tis grofsly done; fo it be fairly done, no 
matter. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, but we may blow our 
nails together, and fait it fairly out. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
FaTrness. n.f. [from fair.] 

1. Beauty; elegance of form. 

That which made her fairnefs much the fairer, was that it 
was but a fair embaffador of a moft fair mind, full of wit, 
and a wit which delighted more to judge itfelf than to fliow 
itfelf. Sidney. 

2, Honefty; candour; ingenuity. 

There maybe fomewhat of wifdom, but little of goodnefs 
or fairnefs in this conduCL Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface. 

Fa'irspoken. adj. [from fair and fpeak.] Bland and civil in 
language and addrefs. 

Arius, a prieft in the church of Alexandria, a fubtlewitted 
S and 
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and a marvellous fatrfpoken man, but difeontented that we 
fhould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior he 
thought himfelf in delert, becaufe through envy and ftomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker, b. v. f> 42. 

FA FRY. n. f. [pejilfS, Saxon ; fee, French.] 

Ab toco, terra; fit & pgee Macedonum dialeCto ; unde evtfoi 
£Vf£()oi, £i Romanis inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur feries, 
noftratiq; vulgo corruptius fairies, x*ru%mbi JcaftovtSy five 
dii manes. Baxter’s Glojfury. 

j, A kind of fabled beings fuppofed to appear in a diminutive 
human form, and to dance in the meadows; and reward clean- 
linefs in houfes ; an elf; a fay. 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little fon. 

And three or four more of their growth, we’ll drefs 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairiesy green and white. 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shakef Merry W r ves of Windfor . 

Then let them all encircle fifn about. 

And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 

And afk him, why, that hour of fairy rfcvel. 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread 
I'ri fhape prophane. Shakefp. Merry Wtves of Windfor. 

By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can¬ 
not know that things, anfwering thofe ideas, exift. Locke. 
Fays , fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 
2. Enchantrel's. Warburton. 

To this great fairy I’ll commend thy a&s, 

Make her thanks blefs thee. ShakeJ. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Fa'iry. adj. 

1. Given by fairies. 

Be fecret and diferete ; thefe fairy favours 
Are loft when not conceal’d. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though it were 
gold in the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves 
and duft when it comes to ufe. Locke. 

2. Belonging to fairies. 

This is the fairy land : oh, fpight of fpights. 

We talk with goblings, owls, and elvifh fprights. Shakefp. 
Fa'irystone. n.f. [fairy andJlone.] It is found in gravel- 
pits, being of an hemifpherical figure ; hath five double lines 
arifing from the centre of its bafis, which meet in the pole. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

FAITH, n. f. [foi, French; fede, Italian ; fides, Latin.] 

1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 

The name of faith being properly and ftriCUy taken, it 
muft needs have reference unto fome uttered word, as the ob¬ 
ject of belief. Hooker , b. ii. / 4. 

Faith, if it have not works, is dead. Jam. u. 17. 

Vifion in the next life is the perfecting of that faith in this 
life, or that faith here is turned into vifion there, as hope into 
enjoying. Hammond’s Pratt. Catech. 

Theo faith {hall fail, and holy hope {hall die; 

One loft in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

1. The fyftem of revealed truths held by the Chriftian church; 
the credenda. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. Atts xxiv. 24. 

This is the cathoiick faith. Common Prayer. 

3. Truft in Gccl. 

Faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, the power, the 
juftice, and the mercy of God; which dependence will cer¬ 
tainly incline us to obey him in all things. Swift 

4. Tenet held. 

W hich to believe of her, 

Muft be a faith, that reafon, without miracle, 

Should never plant in me. Shakefpeare’s Kin* Lear. 

*?■ Truft in the honefty or veracity of another. 

6. Fidelity ; unfhaken adherence. 

Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I fhould conceal, and not expofe to blame 

By my complaint. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 1 2 q. 

7. Honour; focial confidence. 

For you alone 

* hr °k e my faith with injur’d Palamon. Dryd. Knight’s Tale 

8. Sincerity ; honefty ; veracitv. 

Sir, in goo d faith, in meer verity. Shakef King Lear 
They are a very froward generation, children in whom is 

™f a, ‘h . 1w.xxxii. 20. 

9. Promife given. 

I have been forfworn, 

In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov’d. Shakefheare 
Faithbmac u n.J. [faith and breach.] Breach of fidelity j 
diiloyalty ; perfidy. 7 ? 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faithhreach ■, 

J. hofe he commands, move only in command 
Nothing in love. ShakefpearfsMacleth 

in ufe ED ' U<0mfmth ^ Honcft ) Were. A word noi 

Thou baftard ! would the repofal 
Of any truft, virtue, or worth in thee, 

^ Make thy words faith'd ? Shakefpeare’s Kirn Lear 

Fa ithfxtl. adj. [ faith and full.] ^ 

1. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. 




Chrift Jefus. Eph. i. 1. 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life. Rev. ii. fo. 

2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the allegiance or duty pro- 
fefled. 

I have this day receiv’d a traitor’s judgment. 

And by that name muft die ; yet, heav’11 bear witnefs. 
And, if I have a confcience, let it fink me, 

Ev’n as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. Shak. Hen. VIII. 

So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found ; 

Among the faithlefs, faithful only he. Milton’s Parad. Lojl . 

3. Honeft; upright; without fraud. 

My fervant Mofes is faithful in all mine houfe. Numb. xii. 

4. Obfervant of compaft or promife; true to his contract; fin- 
cere; veracious. 

Well I know him ; 

Of eafy temper, naturally good; 

And faithful to his word. Drydm’s Don Sebaftian. 

FaPthf-ully. adv. [from faithful] 

1. With firm belief in religion. 

2. With full confidence in God. 

3. With ftridf adherence to duty and allegiance. 

His noble grace would have fome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that fo long 
Have follow’d both my fortunes faithfully. Shdkef H. Vllt 

4. Without failure of performance; honeftly ; exactly. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop a tear, 

Think for whole fake my breaft that wound did bear • 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil. 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. Dryden’s Ovid. 

5. Sincerely; with ltrong promifes. 

For his own part, he did faithfully promife to be ftill in the 
king’s power. _ Bacon’s H. VII. 

c. Honeitly; without fraud, trick, or ambiguity. 

They fuppofe the nature of things to be truly and faithfully 
iigmhed by theirnames,and thereupon believe as they hear, and 
praflife as they believe. South’s Sermons. 

7. In Shakefpeare, according to Mr. Warburton, fervently, per¬ 
haps rather confidently; fteadily. J * 

If his occafions were not virtuous, 

I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. Shakeft. Tlm » 

Fa ithfulness. n.f. [from faithful .J ‘ 

i. Honefty; veracity. 

For there is no faithfulnefs in your mouth; your inward 
part is very wickednefs. * Pf.Yix 

trufh’an^ifn) k r itS t0 S ether and ftpports all compass,'Is 
truth and faithfulnefs. o.,. / j 7. 5 

a. Adherence to duty ; loyalty. South s Sermons. 

File fame zeal ssn& faithfulnefs continues in your blood 
winch animated one of your noble anceftors to facrificc- his 
life in the quarrel of his fovereiom. 1 >.. / 

Faithless, adj. [irom faith.] ° ^ en ' 

,- vmed.° Ut belief the revea,ed truths of Vision, uncon- 

Whatfoever our hearts be to God and to his truth, beheve 
we, or be we as yet faithlefs, for our converf.on or confirma¬ 
tion, the force of natural reafon is great. Hooker, h. iii f. 8 
INever dare misfortune crofs her foot, J 

Unlefs fhe doth it under this excufe, 

2 P i 7 ‘„' rue , t0 Jew. Shakef Mereh. of Venice 

or aUegian 4 . dlfl ° ya ! “ t ™ C W d ^’ *°**on. 

, Both 

Fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft • 

A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice. Shakefp. Hen VIU 
So fpake the feraph Abdiel, faithful found - 
Among th ofaithlefs, faithful only he. Milton’s Parad T a ff 
Faithlessness. *. f [from faithlefs. ] ' LoJl ' 

I. Treachery; perfidy. 
f Unbelief as to revealed religion. 

* A *J° U f R i*j n ' if attar J French ] A fcoundrel; a rafeal • 
mean fellow ; a poltron. An old word now obfolete. ’ 

I o Phdemon, falfe faitour, Philemon, 

I caft to pay, that I fo dearly bought.-. Fairy 9 uecn b ii 
Into new woes unweeting I was caft 7 ^ 5 b * 

By this falfe faitour. Fairy FPueeti h i n 

Fake. b./ [Among Teamen.] A coil’of 'rope. ' 4 ' 

Falcade. n.f [fromfa/x, fah-is, Latin.] ‘ Harris. 

A hone is faid to make falcades , when 
npon his haunches two or three times as fn v4, ' 

w^hend very 

Barrier’s Dia. 


FaYcated. adj. [ falcatus Lat-fn 1 u ^ , Fa J ier ’ s Di 
reaping hook or feythe. ’ ' ^ooked; bent like 

The enlightened part of the moon appears in t-V. r 
of a fickle, or reaoino- hnnlr u• , pp . rs in the Form 

moving from the conjunction to the on r* ^ le 

new moon to the full ; J but from full toT?/ tIOn ’ or from th e 
lightened part appears gibbousAnd the durkfa/Sel. ^Harris. 

Falca'tjon. 
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Falca'tion. n.f. [folds, Latin.] Crookednefs; form like 
that of a reaper’s hook. 

The locufts have antennae, or long horns before, with a 
long falcation or forcipated tail behind. Brown s Vulgar trr. 
Fa'lchion. n.f. [enfisfalcatus ; in French /author,.] A lhort 

crooked fword ; a cymeter. 

I’ve feen the day, with my good biting falchion, 

I would have made them fkip : I am old now. Sh. K. Lear . 

Old falchions are new temper’d in the fires; ? 

The founding trumpet ev’ry foul infpires. Dryden s fan. 
What fighs and tears 

Hath Eugene caufed ! how many widows curfe 
His cleaving falchion ! Pomps. 

FA'LCON. n.f. [ faulcon , French; falconne , Italian; Jalco, 
Latin. Credo , a roflrofalcato five adunco, from the falcated or 
crooked bill.] 

i, A hawk trained for fport. 

As Venus’ bird, the white, fwift, lovely dove, 

O 1 hapov dove that art compar’d to her. 
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Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnels prove. 


Sidney. 


Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. 

Air Hops not the high foaring of my noble generous falcon. 
r Walton s Angler. 

Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir’d, 

And thy large fields where falcons may be tir’d. Dryd. fuv. 

Say, will the falcon, {looping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? ._ Pope. 

2. A fort of cannon, whofe diameter at the bore is five inches 
and a quarter, weight feven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
feven foot, load two pounds and a quarter, fhot two inches 
and a half diameter, and two pounds and a half weight. Harris. 

Fa'lconer. n. f. [ faulconnier, French.] One who breeds and 
trains hawks; one who follows the fport of fowling with 
hawks. 

Hift ! Romeo, hi ft! O for a falcner s voice, 

To lure this taiTel gentle back again. Sbak. Rom. and Jul. 
The univerfal remedy was fwal lowing of pebbleftones, in 
imitation of falconers curing hawks. Temple. 

I have learnt of a falconer never to feed up a hawk, when 
I would have him fly. Dryden's Don Sebafiian. 

A falcner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior . 

Fa'lconet. n.f. [ falconette , French.] A fort of ordnance, 
whofe diameter at the bore is four inches and a quarter, weight 
four hundred pounds, length fix foot, load one pound and a 
quarter, fhot fomething more than two inches diameter, and 
one pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 

Mahomet fent janizaries and nimble footmen, with certain 
falconets and other finall pieces, to take the {freights. Knolles. 

Fa'ldage. n.f [ faldagium , barbarous Latin. ] A privilege 
which anciently feveral lords referved to themfelves of fetting 
up folds for .fheep, in any fields within their manors, the bet¬ 
ter to manure them; and this not only with their own, but 
'their tenants fheep, which they called Jefta faides. This fal- 

dage in fome places they call a foldcourfe, or freefold; and in 
fome old charters’tis called foldfoca, that is, libertas f older , or 
fadagii. Harris. 

Fa'ldfee. n.f [fold and fee.] A compofition paid anciently 
by tenants for the privilege of faldage. Dili. 

Fa'lding. n.f A kind of coarfe cloth. Dift. 

FaTdstool. n.f [fold or fold and fool.'] A kind of ftool 
placed at the fouth-iide of the altar, at which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. 

To FALL. v.n. pret. I fell ; compound pret. 1 have fallen , 
or fain. [ peallan, Saxon ; fallen , German.] 

1. To drop from a higher place. 

Thou (halt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. Deut. 

I was walking in the open fields ’till the night infenfibly fell 
upon me. Spectator, N°. 565. 

Ifhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 

And no man fee me more. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

2. To drop from an ere<ff to a prone pofture. 

Saul fell all along on the earth. 1 Sa. xxviii. 20; 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. Judg. v. 27. 

That is a ftep, 

On which I muft fall do.wn, or elfe o’erleap ; 

For in my way it lies. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

? y To drop ; to be held no longer. 

His chains fell off from his hands. Acts xii. 7. 

4. To move down any defeent. 

All liquid bodies are diffufive; for their parts being in mo¬ 
tion, have no connexion one with another, but glide and fall 
off anyway, as gravity and the air prefleth them. Burnet. 
To drop ripe from the tree. 

As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig 
from the fig-tree. If xxxiv. 4. 

G To pafs at the outlet: as a river. 

Cafar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on the Loir, 
and the rivers that/#// into it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

7. To be determined to fome particular direction. 
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Birds and fowls that reft one foot to eafe the other, natu¬ 
rally lay their heads under their wings, that the center of gra¬ 
vity may fall upon the foot they ftand on. Cheynes Phil. Princ. 

). To apoftatife; to depart from faith or goodnefs. 

Labour to enter into that reft, left any man fall after the 

fame example of unbelief. Hcb. iv. 11. 

They brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver or fall off, and join with idols. Milton s Agonif. 

Whether fome fpirit on holy purpofe bent, 

Or fome fail'n angel from below broke loofe, 

Who comes with envious eyes, and curft intent. 

To view this world and its created Lord. Dryden . 

9. To die by violence. 

God and good angels fight on Richmond’s fide, 

And Richard fall in height of all his pride. Sbak. Rich. III. 

If one fhould be a prey, how much the better 
Do fall before the lion than the wolf! Shakefpeare. 

What other oath, 

Than honefty to honefty engag’d ? 

That this fhall be, or we will fall for it. Shak. Jul. Cesfar. 

A thoufand fhall fall at thy fide, and ten thoufand at thy 
right hand ; but it fhall not come nigh thee. Pf xci. 7. 

Ye fhall chafe your enemies, and they fhall fall before you 
by the fword. Lev. xxvi. 7. 

They not obeying, 

Incurr’d, what could they lefs ? the penalty ; 

And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Milton's Parad. Lof. 

Almo n falls, old Tyrrheus’ eldeft care. 

Pierc’d with an arrow from the diftant war. Dryden s fan. 
jo. To come to a fudden end. 

The greatnefs of thefe Irifh lords fuddenly/i?// and vanifhed, 
when their oppreffions and extortions were taken away. Davies. 
He firft the fate of Casfar did foretell. 

And pity’d Rome, when Rome in Caefar fell ; 

In iron clouds conceal’d the publick light. 

Temple. And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. Dryd. Vug. Gs:r. 

XI. To be degraded from an high ftation; to fink into mean- 
nefs or difgrace; to be plunged into fudden mifery. 

They fhall fall among them that fall ; at the time that I 
vifit them they fhall be caff down. Jer. vi. 15. 

What can be their bufinefs 

With a poor weak woman fail'n from favour! Shak. AT. VIII. 

12. To decline from power or empire; to be overthrown. 

What men could do, 

Is done already : heaven and earth will witnefs. 

If Rome muft fall , that we are inhocent. Addifon's Cato. 

13. To enter into any ftateworfe than the former. 
tie fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who carried the 

keys which brought him in, and fhut him out. Bacon s H. VII. 

Some of the ableft painters taking precepts in too literal 
a fenfe, have fallen thereby into great inconveniencies. 

Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

14. To come into any ftate of weaknefs, terrtmr, or mifery. 
Thefe, by obtruding the beginning of a change for the en¬ 
tire work of new life, will fall under the former guilt. Hamm. 

One would wonder how fo many learned men could fall 
into fo great an abfurdity, as to. believe this river cotild pre- 
ferve itfelf unmixt with the lake. Addifcn on Italy. 

The beft men generally fall under the fevereft preffures. 

Wake's Preparation for Death .. 

15. Todecreafe; to be diminifhed. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the as fell to 

two ounces in the firft Punick war: when Hannibal invaded 
Italy, to one ounce; then, by the Papirian law, to half an 
ounce. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

16. To ebb; to grow fhallow. 

17. To decreafe in value; to bear lefs price. 

When the price of corn falleth , men generally break no 

more ground than will fupply their own turn. Carets). 

But now her price is fail'n. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

His rents will fall, and his income every day leflen, ’till 
induftry and frugality, joined to a well ordered trade, fhall 
reftore to the kingdom the riches it had formerly. Locke. 

18. To fink ; not to amount to the full. 

The greatnefs of an eftate, in bulk and territory, doth fall 

under meafure; and the greatnefs of finances and revenue doth 
/*// under computation. Bacon , EJfay'go. 

19. To be rejected; to become null. 

This book muft ftand or fall with thee; not by any opinion 

I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 

20. To decline from violence to calmnefs, from intenfenefs to 
remiffion. 

He was ftirr’d, 

And fomething fpoke in choler, ill and hafty; 

But he fell to himfelf again, and fweetly 
In all the reft fhew’d a moft noble patience. Shakef. iY.VIII. 

At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas’d ; 

And ebbing in her foul, the god decreas’d. Dryden's Mn. 

2 1. To enter into any new ftate of the body or mind. 
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In fweet mufick is fucb art. 

Killing care and grief of heart,. 

. Pall afleep, or hearing die. Shakef Henry Y III. 

Solyman, chafed with the lofs of his gallies. and beft fol- 
diers, apd with the double injury done unto him by the Vene- 
tiaias, fell into fuch a rage that he curfed Barbarofia. Knolles. 

When about twenty, upon the falfenefs of a lover, fhe 
fell diftra&ed. Temple. 

A fpark like,thee, of the man-killing trade. 

Fell fick; and thus to his phyfician faid : 

Methinks I am not right in evYy part, 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart ; 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is ftrong; 

Befides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden's Perf Sat. 
And have you known none in health who have pitied you; 
and behold, they are gone before you, even fince you fell into 
this diftemper ? Wake's Preparation for Death. 

He died calmly, and with all the eafinefs of a man falling 
afleep. Atterbury. 

Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me, 

As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addifon's Cato. 

For as his own bright image he furvey’d, 

He fell in love with the fantaftick fhade. Addif Ovid. Met. 
I fell in love with the character of Pomponius Atticus : I 
longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 

22. To fink into an air of difeontent or deje&ion. 

If thou perfuade thyfeff that they fhall not be taken, let 
not thy countenance fall: I have fpoken it, and n6ne of my 
words fhall be in vain. Judith vi. 9. 

If you have any other requeft to make, hide it not; for ye 
fhall find we will not make your countenance to fall by the 
anfwer ye fhall receive. Bacon's New Atlantis . 

Syphax, I joy to meet thee thus alone ; 

I have obferv’d of late thy looks are fallen , 

O’ercaft with gloomy cares and dilcontent. Addifon's Cato. 

23. To fink below fomething in comparifon. 

Fame of thy beauty and thy youth. 

Among the reft, me hither brought: 

Finding this fame fall fhort of truth, 

Made me ftay longer than I thought. Waller. 

24. To happen ; to befall. 

For fuch things as do fall fcarce once in many ages, it did 
fuffice to take fuch order as was requifite when they fell. Hook. 

Oft it falls out, that while one thinks too much of his 
doing, he leaves to do the effect of this thinking. Sidney, b. i. 

A long advertent and deliberate connexing of confequents, 
which falls not. in the common road of ordinary men. Hale. 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content and feek no new. Shakef Merchant of Venice. 
If the worft fall that ewer fell, I hope, I fhall make fhift 
to go without him. . Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice. 

O, how feeble is man’s power. 

That if good fortune fall , 

Cannot add another hour. 

Nor a loft hour recall! Donne. 

Since both cannot poffefs what both purfue. 

I’m griev’d, my. friend, the chance fhould fall on you. Dry. 
I had more leifure, and difpofition, than have fince fallen 
to my {hare J 

25. I o come by chance; to light on. J 

I have two boys 

Seek Percy and thyfelf about the field ; 

But feeing thou fall'Jl on me fo luckilv, 

I Will a% thee SbakefpaHs Henry IV. p. \. 

The Romans/,//upon thk model by chance, but the Spar. 

tans by thought and defign. S r - ift 

26. To come in a ftated method. ^ * 

fulW fix 0d bm 0UrS A the end , 0f the foIar y ear > are not indeed 
S/ ll b A T dchcler ' t 10 4 V i which deficiency, in ,74 

feen the reff ’ TT* £ ° a , Wh °' e ^ : and hen “ m aybe 
tile Niren f ° "Y ??, Vemal ec l uinox ’ which at the time of 
abom ten l C0U r nC ' f ‘ Up ° n the 2lft of March, falls now 
NNI d T f°?r r \ • .... tlJer on Tune. 
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To handle or treat dire&ly. 

We muft immediately/*?// into ourfubjedl, aiid treat every 
part of it in a li vely manner. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 124. 

30. To come vindidlively : as a punifhment. 

There fell wrath for it againft Ifrael. 2 Chron. xv. 9. 

3. To co me by any mifchance to any new pofteffor. 

The ftout bifhop could not well brook that his province 
fhould fall into their hands. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

32. To drop or pafs by carelefnefs or imprudence. 

Ulyfies let no partial favours fall , 

The people’s parent, he protected all. Pope's Odyjfey , b. iv. 
Some exprefbons fell from him, not very favourable to the 
people of Ireland. Swift. 

33. To come forcibly and irrefiftibly. 

Fear fell on them'all. Adis xix. 1 7. 

A kind refrefhing fleep is fallen upon him : 

I faw him ftretcht at eafe, his fancy loft: 

In pleafing dreams. Addifon's Cato. 

34. To become the property of anyone by lot, chance, inhe** 
ritance, or otherwife. 

All the lands, which will fall to her majefty thereabouts, 
are large enough to contain them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If you do chance, to hear of that blind traitor, 

Preferment fall's on him that cuts him off. Shakef K. Lear. 
Then ’tis moft like 

The fovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. Shakef. Macbeth. 

After the flood, arts to Chaldea fell\ 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

WLo botn their parent and inftructor was. Denham: 

You fhall fee a great eftate fall to you, which you would 
have loft the relifh of, had you known yourfelf born to it. 

Addif oris Spectator, N°. x 2 3. 
If to her fhare fome female errours fall , 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. Pope. 

. fpiritual and temporal courts the labour falls to their 

vicars-general, fecretaries, prodftors’, apparitors and fenefchals. 

Swift's Confiderations on two Bills. 

35. Tolanguifh; to grow faint. 

Their hopes or fears for the common caufe rofe or fell with 
your lordfhip s intereft. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

36. T o be born ; to be yeaned. 

Lambs muft have care taken of them at their hrfk falling, 
elfe, while they are weak, the crows and magpies will be apt 
to pick out their eyes. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

37. To Fall away. To grow lean. 

Watery vegetables are proper, and fifh rather than flefh: in 
a iarnt diet people commonly fall away. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3 • dor all away. To revolt; to change allegiance. 

^e fugitives^// away to the king of Babylon. 2 Kings xxv. 
^ 'tu awa T. apoftatife ; to fink into wickednefs. 

e e or a while believe, and in time of temptation fall 
aivay. T r , ... J 

f , . Luke viu. 13. 

hay not thou it is through the Lord that I fell auhy ; for 
thou oughteft n°t to do the things that he hateth. Eccluf. xv. 
lhe old giants fell away in the ftrength of their foolifh- 

■ cr t? ^ Lcclu. xvi. 

40. to b ALL away. To perifh ; to be loft. 

St *l | propagate; for ftill th <cy fall away, 

1 is prudence to prevent th’ entire decay. Dncl. Vim Geo 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the foul, 
which IS capable of fuch immenfe perfeaions," and of receiving 

almoftTr Vement t0 211 eternity ’ nothing^ 

almoft as foon as it is created ? Addifon's Sfelator, N°. i, f. 

0 Fall away. To decline gradually; to fade; to lan- 
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fuch" inftT US brede i need!ework one “lour falls away by 
fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we fee 

b , ein S? ble w diftinguifli the total vanift- 

42. ToAlfbcck° m T le ( . fo . ftappearanC l of theother - Addif on. 
4 w t l Lba f' To fail of a promife or purpofe. 

40 Tt e ¥ T:fT f t n haC \ fr ° m 0ur refol « io -. Taylor. 
ten days iooner. uJP _ " 4 3 ’ L° if ^ To recede; to dve aw?v 

odes d ° eS n ° C/al/ Withi " my fub i e<a t0 ,a >’ dowl the rules of ++ adl° litde^o^e fij^"’ ^ added to .M though it 

2.7 f; come unexpeaedly. ^ mtaT *° ^ T ° proft «* Mmfdf in Ido- 


ration. 


I am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. Bode 

tot X •/ under ‘ bndin g of their adventure, fuddenlv falls 
take pride in making much ot them with infinite praftes. / 

Each of us fell in praife of our country miftreftef "%aieA 

J^ a ^ isb ^ and Comcs to a good'pafture ^he 
jails to his food immediately TfnL' n • • r- a ^ re ’- e 
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him llk ‘ nSS ^f alidtnun brf °re him; all nations fhall ferve 

Shall I fall down to the ftock of a tree ? '' 

To Fall down. To fink; not to ftand. * ^ 9 ' 

t». ““ *" 1 ■'■•J M m,t, fupplica. 

«■ T. T „ „ *p„, ^Jt*- - 4 - 

To vi 1 Clarence 

Th^ emperor WT b ' m ' Shaie fp e are’s Henry VI 

help to uT hdr Som h ^f d . 1 V the "ot to'be a 
England. g ° m ’ fM by from the king of 

Hayward. 
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48. To Fall in. To concur; to coincide. 

Objections fall in here, and are the cleared and moft con¬ 
vincing arguments of the truth. Woodward's Nat. liftory. 

His reafonlngs in this chapter feem to fail in with each 
other; yet, upon a clofer examination, we fliail find them 
propofed with, great variety and diftineftion. Atterbury. 

Any fingle paper that falls in with the popular tafte, and 
pleafes more than ordinary, brings one in a great return of 
letters. Addifoil's Spectator , N482. 

When the war was begun, there foon fell in other inci¬ 
dents at home, which made the continuance of it necef- 
fary. Swift. 

49 To comply; to yield to. 

Our fine young ladies readily fall in with the direction of 
the graver fort. Spectator, N' : . 536. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given 
to change, when they have a fovereign that is prone to fail in 
with all the turns and veerings of the people. Addifon's Freeh. 

You will find it difficult to perfuade learned men to fall in 
with your projects. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

That prince applied himfelf firft to the church of England ; 
and, upon their refufai to fall in with his meafures, made the 
like advances to the difienters. Swift. 

50. To Fall off. To feparate ; to be broken. 

Love cpols, friendfhip falls off, brothers divide; in cities, 
mutinies; in countries, difeord. Shakef. King Lear. 

51. To Fall ff Toperifh; to die away. 

Languages need recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually fall ng ff through difufe. Feton. 

52. To Fall off. To apoftatife; to revolt; to forfake. 

Oh, Hamlet, what a fading off was there! Shak. Haml. 
Revolted Mortimer ? 

•—He never did fall off\ my fovereign liege, 

But by the chance of war. ihakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 
They, accuftomed to afford at other times either filence or 
Jhort aflent to what he did purpofe, did then fall of and for¬ 
fake him. Hajward. 

What caufe 

Mov’d our grand parents, in that happy ftate, 

Favour’d of heav’n fo highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and tranfgrefs his will ? Milt. P. Lft. 

As for thofe captive tribes, themfelves 
Who wrought their own captivity, fell off 
From God to worfhip calves. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Were I always grave, one half of my readers would fall off 
from me. Addijon s Spectator, N°. i/9« 

53. To F -.ll on. To begin eagerly to do any thing. 

Some coarfe cold fallad is before thee fet; 

Eread with the bran perhaps, and broken meat; 

Fa / on, and try thy appetite to eat. Dry den's Perf. Sat. 

54. To F al 1 on. To make an affault; to begin the attack. 
They fell on, I made good my place: at length they came 

to th’ broomfiaff with me ; • defied ’em ftill. Shak. H'en.Vlll. 
Fall on, fall on, and hear him not; 

But fpare his perfon for his father’s fake. Dryd. Span. Fryar . 

Draw all; and when I give the word fall on 0 < dipus. 
He pretends, amongft the reft, to quarrel with me, to have 
fallen foul on priefthood Dryden's Fables, Pref 

55. 7 oF -ll over. To revolt; to defert from one fide to the 
other. 

And do’ft thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! doff it, for fhame, 

And hang a calve’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. Sh.K.John . 

56. To Fall out. To quarrel; to jar; to grow contentious. 
Little needed thofe proofs to one who would have fa len out 

with herfelf, rather than make any conje&ures to Zelmane’s 
fpeeches. Sidney , b. ii. 

How fell you out, fay that ? 

—No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeares King Lear. 

Meeting her of late behind the wood. 

Seeking fweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her Shakefpeare. 

The cedar, by the mitigation of the ioyalifts, fell out with 
the homebians who had elected him to be their king. Hwel. 
A foul exafperated in ills, falls out 
With every thing, its fr end, itfelf. Addifon's Cato. 

It has been my misfortune to live among quarrelfome neigh¬ 
bours: there is but one thing can make us fallout, and that is 
the inheritance of lord Strut’s eftate. Ariuthnot's John Bull. 
57. To Fall out. To happen ; to befall. 

Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be ? Sidney. 

Now, for the moft part, it fo falleth out , touching things 
which generally are received, that although in themfelves they 
be moil certain, yet, becaufemen prefume them granted of all, 
we are hardlieft able to bring proof of their certainty. Hooker. 
It fo fell out , that certain players 
We o’er-rode on the way ; of thofe we told him. Shakefp. 

Yet fo it may fall cut, becaufe their end 
Is hate, not help to me. Miltons Agoniftes. 

There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the 
mice. L'Eftrxingc , Fable 41. 
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If it fo fall out that thou aft miferable for ever, thou haft 
no reafon to be furprifed, as if fome unexpected thing had 
happened. 2 illoifon. Sermon 5. 

58. do Fall to. To begin eagerly to eat. 

The men were falhion’d in a larger mould. 

The women fit for labour, big and bold ; 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run ; 

Fait /■;, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryden's Juven. 

59. To Fall to To apply himfelf to. 

They would needs jah to the pra&ice of thofe virtues which 
they before learned. Sidney , b. ii. 

I know thee not, old man ; fall to thy prayers: 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter ! Shak. H. IV. 
Having been brought up an idle horleboy, he will never 
after fall t labour; but is only made fit for the halter. Spenjer^ 
They fell to railing money under pretence of the relief of 
Ireland. Clarendon. 

My lady falls to play : fo bad her chance. 

He muft repair it. Pope's Epift . 

60. To Fall under. To be fubjeCt to; to become the objeCt 
of. 

We know the effeCts of heat will be fuch as will fcarce fall 
under the conceit of man, if the force of it^ be altogether 
kept in. Bacon's Natural T'iftory, N^‘. 99. 

Thofe things which are wholly in the choice of another, 
fall under our deliberation. Taylor's Rule of living holy . 

The idea of the painter and the fculptor is undoubtedly 
that perfedt and e cellent example of the mind, by imitation 
of which imagined form all things are reprefented, which/**// 
under human fight. Dryden's Dufrejnoy . 

6 1. To Fall under. To be ranged with ; to be reckoned with. 
No rules that relate to paftoral can affeCt the Georgicks, 

which jail under that clafs of poetry which confifts in giving 
plain inftruCtions to the reader. Addifon on the Georgicks, 

62. To Fall >.pon. To attack; to invade; toaflault. 

Auria falling upon thefc gallies, had with them a cruel and 
deadly fight. Knolles. 

An infection in a town firft falls upon children, weak con- 
ftitutions, or thofe that are fubjeCt to other difeafes; but, 
fpreading further, feizes upon the moft healthy. Temple . 

Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way; not a 
berry or a mufhrome can efcape him. Addiforfs Spectator, 
To get rid of fools and fcoundrels was one part of my de- 
fign in falling upon thefe authors. Pope to Swift . 

63. To Fall upon. To attempt. 

I do not intend to fail upon nice philofophical difquifitions 
about the nature of time. Holder on Time • 

64. To Fall upon. To rufh againft. 

At the fame time that the ftorm bears upon the whole fpe- 
cies, we are falling foul u on one another. Addifon's Speflator: 

I his is one of thofe general words of which it is very dif¬ 
ficult to afeertain or detail the full fignification. It retains in. 
moft of its fenfes fome part of its primitive meaning, and 
implies either literally or figuratively defeent, violence, or fud- 
dennefs. in many of its fenfes it is oppofed to rife ; but ill 
others has no counterpart, or correlative. 

To Fall. v. a. 

1. To drop; to let fall. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy edgelefs fword, defpair and die. Shak. Rich. III. 

If that the earth could teem with wc man's tears, 

Each drop, fhe falls , woul prove a crocodile. Shak. Gthcllo . __ 
Draw together; 

And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 

To fall, it on Gonzalo. S ha tefpeart's Tempeft . 

I am willing to fall this argument : ’tis free for every man 
to write or not to write m verfe, as he thinks it is or is not 
his talent, or as he imagines the audience will receive it. Lryd. 

2. To fink; to deprefs. 

If a man would endeavour to raife or fall his voice ftill by 
half notes, like the flops of a lute, or by whole notes alone 
without halfs, as far as an eight, he will not be able to frame 
his voice unto it. Bacon's NaturalHijiory. 

3'. To diminifh in value; to let fink in price. 

Upon leflening ihtereft to four per cent, you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or lefTen your trade, or elfe prevent 
not the high ufe, Locke . 

4. To yean; to bring forth. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colour’d lambs, and thofe were Jacob’s. Shakefpi 
Fall. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. The a£t of dropping from on high. 

High o’er their heads a mould ring rock is plac’d, 

That promifes a fall, and (hakes at ev’ry blaft. Dr)d. /En. 

2. The aCt of tumbling from an ereCt po::ure. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again, and after it again ; and over and over he 
comes, and up again, and caught it again; or whether his/?// 
enraged him, or how it was, he did To fet r.is teeth, and did. 
tear it; Shaujpeare's Cmoianus. 

The 
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3. The violence fufFered in dropping from on high. 

My fon coming into his marriage-chamber, happened to 
have a fall, and died. 2 Efdr. x. 48. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if the firft 
fall be broken, by means of a fop, or otherwife, ftayeth 
above; and if once mingled, it fevereth not again, as oil 
doth. Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

A fever or fall may take away my reafon. Locke. 

Some were hurt with the falls they got by leaping upon the 
ground. Gulliver's Travels * 

4. Death ; overthrow; deftruCtion incurred. 

Wail his fall 9 

Whom I myfelf ft ruck down. Shakef Macbeth. 

Our fathers were given to the fword, and for a fpoil, and 
had a great fall before our enemies. Judith viii. 9. 

I will begin to pray for myfelf and for them ; for I fee the 
falls of us that dwell in the land. 2 Efdr. viii. 17. 

5. Ruin; diflolution. 

Paul’s, the late theme of fuch a mufe, whofe flight 
Has bravely reach’d and foar’d above thy height; 

Now (halt thou ftand, though fword, or time, or fire, 

Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall confpire. Denham. 

6. Downfal; lofs of greatnefs; declenfion from eminence; de¬ 
gradation ; ftate of being depofed from a high ftation; plunge 
from happinefs or greatnefs into mifery or meannefs. 

Her memory ferved as an accufer of her change, and her 
own handwriting was there to bear teftimony againft her 
fail. Sidney , b. ii. 

Perhaps thou talk’d of me, and do’ft enquire 
Of my reftraint; why here I live alone; 

And pitieft this my miferable fall. Daniel's Civil War . 

He, carelefs now of int’reft, fame, or fate. 

Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great; 

Or deeming meaneft what we greateft call* 

Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope to Parnel. 

7. Declenfion of greatnefs, power, or dominion. 

’Till the empire came to be fettled in Charles the Great, 
the fall of the Romans huge dominion concurring with other 
univerfal evils, caufed thofe times to be days of much afflic¬ 
tion and trouble throughout the world. Hooker , b. v. f 41; 

8. Diminution ; decreafe of price. 

That the improvement of Ireland is the principal caufe 
why our lands in purchafe rife not, as naturally they fhould, 
with the/?// of our intereft, appears evidently from the effeCt 
the/?// of intereft hath had upon houfes in London. Child. 

9. Declination or diminution of found; cadence; clofe of 
mufick. 

That drain again ; it had a dying/?//.- 
O, it came o’er my ear, like the fweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odours. Shakefp . Twelfth Night . 

How fweetly did they float upon the wirfgs 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night; 

At ev’ry fall fmoothing the raven down 

Of darknefs ’till it fmil'd ! Milton 

10. Declivity; deep defeent. 

Waters when beat upon the fhore, or ftraitnbd, as the falls 
of bridges, or dafhed againft themfelves by winds, o-ive a 
roaring noife. Bacon's NaturalHiftory, NT 1 j cj 

11. Catarad; cafeade ; rufh of water down a deep place. 

1 here will we fit Upon the rocks. 

And fee the fhepherds feed their flocks 
By fhallow rivers, to who fe falls 

Meiod.ous birds fing madrigals. Shakefpear'e. 

fnr^H / mg T ' or a melodious noife of birds among the 

kmfv 1 f r T eS ’ Effing/a// of water running vio- 
lently, thefe things made them to fwoon for fear. Wild xvii 

Down through the crannies of the living walls ‘ ‘ 

1 'r, Cr) , . ftra[ " s dc-fcend in murm’ring/a&. Dryd. Virr. 

I he (wain, in barren deferts, with furprize 
bees lilies fpring, and hidden verdure rife; 

And ftarts, amidft the thirfty wilds, to hear 

Wew/ fl //r of water murm’ring in his ear. Pope's MefTsab. 

Now under hanging mountains, ^ 

Befide the falls of fountains. 

He makes his moan; 

And calls her ghoft. 

Forever, ever, everloftl z>.. , o. r ... 

The outlet of a current into any other wateT ‘ ^ 

What crowds of patients the town-do£for kills 

.4. Aj, r y r„ g ^ h k e D ^y™- 

heap P o°f n appIes at>// ° f ram ‘ he CUrreM Cart ' ied aw V a huge 

fallA'GK) us fe M g rVT‘ ng r down: as ’ thi 

Ub - ad >- [ fallax. Latin; faUaumx, French.] 
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1. Producing miftake; fophifticak It is never ufed of meft; but 

of writings, propofitions, or things. : . r 

They believed and aflented to things neither evident nor' 
certain, nor yet fo much as probable, but actually falfe and 
fallacious ; fuch as were the abfurd do&rines and ftories of 
their rabbies. South's Sermons* 

2. Deceitful; mocking expe&atiori. 

Soon as the force of that fallacious fruit> 

That with exhilerating vapour bland 
About their fpirits had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 
Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. ix,' 
Falfe philofophy infpires 
Fallacious hope* Milton, 

Fallaciously, adv. [from fallacious .] Sophiftically; with 
purpofe to deceive; with unfound reafoning. 

We (hall fo far encourage contradiction, as to promife not 
to oppofe any pen that (hall fallacioufty refute us. Brown . 

We have feen how fallacioufty the author has ftated the caufe, 
by fuppofing that nothing but unlimited mercy, or unlimited 
punifhment, are the methods that can be made ufe of. Addif. 
Falla'ciousness. 71.ft [from fallacious .] Tendency to de¬ 
ceive ; inconclufivenefs. 

Fa'llacy. n. ft [ fallacia, Latin ; fallace , French.] Sophifm ; 
logical artifice ; deceit; deceitful argument; delufory mode of 
ratiocination. 

Moft princes make themfelves another thing from the 
people by a fallacy of argument; thinking themfelves moft: 
kings when the fubjecl is moft bafely fubjected. Sidney , b. ii. 
Until I know this fure uncertainty, 

IJ 1 entertain the favour’d fallacy. Shak. Comedy of ErruurSo 
It were a mere fallacy, and miftaking to aferibe that to the 
rorce of imagination upon another body, which is but the 
force of imagination upon the proper body. Bacon’s Na. Hi ft. 
All men, who can fee an inch before them, may eafily de- 
tea grofsfallacies. Dryden ,„ 

rALLit; 1 lity. n.ft [from fallible.’] Liablenefs to be deceived ; 
Uncertainty; poftibility of errour. 

There is a great deal of fallibility in the teftimony of men; 
yet there are fome things we may be almoft as certain of a3 
that the fun fhines, or that five twenties make an hundred. 

■C' a/T T Tnr -r- Watts’s Logick. 

rALLIBLEi adj. [faho, Latin.] Liable to errour; fuch 
as may be deceived. 

Do not falfify your refolution with hopes that are fallible • 
to-morrow you muft die. Pbaiefp. Meafu. efor Measure. 

e that creates to himfelf thoufands of little hopes, uncer¬ 
tain in the promife, fallible in the event, and depending upon 
a thoufand circumftancds, fhall often fail in his expectations. 

f-x . ... Taylor's Rule of living holy . 

Uur intellectual or rational powers need fome afliftance, 
becaufe they are fo frail and fallible in theprefent ftate. Watts, 
nenccT 3 ’ ” ^ [ fr °m fall.] Indentings oppofed'to promi- 

It Ciows the nofe and eyebrows, with the feveral promi- 
encies and fallings m of the features, much more diftihSiy 
than any other kmd of figure. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

F ifaU fteknefs. ] Theepiiepfy 

a difea/e in which the patient is without any Warning deprived 
at once of his fenfes, and falls down. 

foWd C f r “ r r 'J' 00n? — He fell down in the market-place, and 
ftcFefs. ’ and W3S < P eech, e ( s — He hath the falling- 

i. Pale ted, or pale yellow. 

T n H °T r° eS y° ur f al!m > greyhound, fir ? 

cisasaESiSi - 

Her predece/Tors, in their courfe of government L 
fometimes caft up the ground ; and fo lefving iS w ft l 
came quickly overgrown with weeds. Howel's Vocal A a- 

4 - Unplowed; uncultivated. cal Forrc J i - 

j Her fallow leis 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

Doth root upon. o, fL 

5 - Unoccupied; negletted. Shakefpeare s Henry V * 

Shail faints in civil bloodfhed wallow 

I. Gmund plowed in order to be plowed again 

The plowing of fallows is a very grea ? benefit to land. 

They are the beft ploughs to P W u^tum'^/^; 

7 Mortimer's Husbandry,, 

2^ Ground 
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2. (ground lying at reft. 

Within an ancient foreft’s ample verge* 

There {lands a lonely but a healthful dwelling. 

Built for convenience, and the ule of life j 
Around \t fallows , meads, and paftures fair, 

A little garden, and a limpid brook, , ~ C7 

By nature’s own contrivance feems difpos < 3 . Row s J. Shore. 

To Fa'llow. v. n. To plow in order to a fecond plowing., 

VC But the ground ought to be well plowed and fallowed the 
r u Mortimer. 

Summer befoie. 

Fa'llowness. n.f [from fallow.] Barrennefs j an exen p- 

tion from bearing fruit. , , f C 

Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth profels 

Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs, 

S’ affects my mufe now a cha btfallcwnefs. Donne. 

FALSE, adj: [falfus, Latin ; faux, faujje, French.J 

1. Not morally true; exprefling that which is not thought. 

Innocence {hall make 
Falfe accufation blufh, and tyranny 

Tremble at patience. Shakefpeare's Winter s Tale. 

There ar & falfe witness among men. LBJt range. 

2 . Not phyfically true 5 conceiving that which does not exift. 

For bow can that b t falfe, which ev’ry tongue 
Of ev’ry mortal man affirms for- tru^? 

Which truth hath in all ages been fo ftrong. 

As, loadftone like, all hearts it ever drew. 

A farce is that in poetry which grotefque is in a picture: 
the perfons and adion of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners falfe ; that is, inconfifting with the chambers of 
mankind/ Dufrefnoy. 

Suppofitious ; fuccedaneous. r 

Take a veffel, and make a falfe bottom of coarfe canvafs: 

£11 it with earth above the canvafs. Bacon's fi/at. Hijlory. 

4. Deceiving expectation. 

The heart of man looks fair to the eye; but when we 
come to lay any weight upon’t, the ground is falfe under us. 

L EJlrange , Fable 54. 

r Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fy upon my falfe French; by mine honour, in true 
Englifti, I love thee, Kate. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

6. Not honeft; not juft. 

What thou would ft highly. 

That thou would’ft holily ; would’ft not play falfe. 

And yet would’ft wrongly win. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The true prince may, for recreation fake, prove a falje 
thief; for the poor abufes of the times want countenance. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Men are fpunges, which, to pour out, receive ; 

Who know falfe play, rather than lofe, deceive. Donne. 
Treacherous ; perfidious; traiterous; deceitful 3 hollow. 

X grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe , deceitful, 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 

That has a name. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakejpeane. 

A man to whom he had committed the truft of his perfon, 
in making him his chamberlain ; this man, no ways difgraced, 
no ways difcontent, no ways put in fear, turns falje unto 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

’ So haft thou cheated Thefeus with a wile, 

Againft thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name ; as falfe to me. 

So falfe thou art to him who fet thee free. Dryden. 

The ladies will make a numerous party againft him, for 
being falfe to love in forfaking Dido. Dryd. Firg. /Fn. Ded. 

8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real. 

Falfe tears true pity moves: the king commands 

To loofe his fetters. Dryden's Mn. b. ii. 

9. In all thefe fenfes true is the word oppofed. 

To False, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To violate by failure of veracity. 

Is’t not enough that to this lady mild. 

Thou falfed haft thy faith with perjury. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 

2. To deceive. 

Fair feemly pleafance each to other makes. 

With goodly purpofes there as they fit; 

And in his falfed fancy he, her takes 
To be the faireft wight that lived yet. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

3. To defeat; to balk; to fliift; to evade, as fencers commonly 
do. 

But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ftrife, 

Was wary wife, and clofely did await 

Advantage, whilft his foe did rage moft rife; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftrait, 

And falfed oft his blows t’ illude him with fuch bait. F. Qu . 
\. This word is now out of ufe. 

Falsehea'rted. adj. [falfe and heart.'] 

1. Treacherous; perfidious; deceitful; hollow. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, 
are fevefely puniftied ; and the neutrals and falfehearted friends 
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and followers, who have ftarted 
noted. ... 

Falsehood, n.f [from/^.J 

1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 

All deception in the courfe of life >s, indeed, noth.ng elfe 
but a lie reduced to praflice, and falfehood paffing from words 
,. south s oermons, 

2. t Want = of honefty; treachery; deceitfulnefs; perfidy. 

3. A lie ; a falfe affertion. 

Fa'lsely. adv. [from falfe.] 

1. Contrarily to truth ; not truly. . 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely but mfidioufly, nay 
hypocritically, abiding profelytes and religion. Gov. of Tongue. 
Already were the Belgians on our coait, 

Whofe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late fuccefs, which they did falfely boaft. 

And now by firft appearing feem’d to claim. Dryd.Ann Mir. 

Tell him, I did in vain his brother move. 

And yet hz falfely Laid he was in love; 

Falfely ; for had he truly lov’d, at leaft 
He would have giv’n one day to my requeft Dryd Aureng. 
Such as are treated i'll, and upbraided faljely, find out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, and endeavour 
to footh their fecret refentments. Addijon's Spectator. 

2. Erroneoufly; by miftake. . 

Fie knows that to be inconvenient which w 0 jaljely think 
convenient for us. . . Smalridge's Sermons, 

2. Perfidioufly; treacheroufly; deceitfully. 

Fa'lseness. n.f. \jxomfalji .] 

1. Contrariety to truth. 

2. Want of veracity ; violation of promife. 

Suppofe the reverfe of virtue were folemnly enacted, and 
the pradlice of fraud and rapine, and perjury and falfenejs to 
a man’s word, and all vice were eftablilhed by a law, would 
that which we now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
that which we now call virtue grow odious to human na- 
ture ? Tillotfon, Sermon 3. 

3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. 

Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and infincenty, and all falfe- 
nefs or foulnefs of intentions, efpecially to perfonated devo- 
t f n Hammond's Fundamentals. 

4. Treachery; perfidy; traitoroufnefs. 

King Richard might create a perfetf: guefs. 

That great Northumberland, thtn falfe to him, 

Would of that feed gro w to a greater falfenejs. Shah. H. IV. 
The prince is in no danger of being betrayed by the fdlfe- 
nefs , or cheated by the avarice of fuch a fervant. Rogers. 
Fa'lser. n.f. [from falfe.] A deceiver; an hypocrite. Now 
obfolete. 

Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity ; 

And fuch end, pardie, does all them remain. 

That of fuch falfers friendfhip been fain. Spenfer'sPa/lorals. 
Falsifia'ble. adv. [from faljify . ] Liable to be counter¬ 
feited or corrupted. 

Falsification, n.f. [ falfificaticn, French, frm falfify.] 

1. The ad of counterfeiting any thing fo as to make it appear 
what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be by mifcon- 
ftruction of the fenfe, or by falfificaticn of the words, witting¬ 
ly to endeavour that any thing may feem divine which is not, 
is very plainly to abufe, and even to falfify Divine evidence, 
which injury, offered but unto men, is moft worthily counted 
heinous. Hooker , b. iii. f. 5 * 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin is an 
high offence; but to counterfeit the living image of a king in 
his perfon, exceedeth all falfifications ; except it Ihould be that 
of a Mahomet, that counterfeits divine honour. Bacon. 

2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fiction to prevent pofterity from 
fearching after this ifle, and to preferve his ftory from detection 
of falfification. Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Fa'lsifier. n.f: [from falfify.] 

1. One that counterfeits; one that makes any thing to feem 
what it is not. 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or too few ex¬ 
periments, what happens to falfifiers of coin ; for counterfeit 
money will endure fome one proof, others another, but none 
of than all proofs. Boyle. 

2. A liar; one that contrives falfhoods. 

Boafters are naturally falfifiers, and the people, of all others, 

that put their fhams the worit together. L'Efirange's Fables . 

To Fa'lsify. v. a. [faljlfier, French. ] 

I. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce fomething for that 
which in reality it is not. 

We cannot excufe that church, which either through.cor¬ 
rupt translations of Scripture, delivereth, inftead of divine 
fpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that which God Ipeak- 
eth; or, through falfified additions, propofetly that to the 
people of God as Scripture which is in truth no Scripture. 

Hooker, b.v. f 19- 
Thelrifh bards ufe to forge and falfify every thing as they 
lift, to pleafe or difpleafe any man. Spenfer on lMand. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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2. To confute; to prove falfe. c 

Our Saviour’s prophecy ftands good in the deftruction of 
the temple, and the di Ablution of the Jewifn ceconomy, when 
Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours, under Julian the 
apofta’ c, to baffle and falfify the predidion. Addifon. 

3. To violate; to break by falfehood. 

it {hall be thy work, thy fhameful work, which is in thy 
power to {hun, to make him live to fee thy faith falfified, and 
his bed defiled. Sidney, b. ii. 

He fudclenly falfified his faith, and villainoufly flew Selymes 
the king, as he was bathing himfelf, miftrufting nothing lefs 
than the falfehood of the pyrate. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

This fuperadds treachery to all the other peftilent ingre¬ 
dients of the crime; ’tis the falfifying the moft important 
truft. Decay of Piety. 

4. To pierce; to run through. 

His creft is rafh’d away, his ample fhield 
Is falfify d, and round with jav’lins fill’d. Dryden's /En. 

Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus. My friends quar¬ 
relled at the word falfified , as an innovation in our language. 
The fad is confeffed; for I remember not to have read it in 
any Englilk author ; though perhaps it may be found in Speci¬ 
fier's Fairy Queen. But fuppofe it be not there : why am I 
forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a polilhed language, the 
word which is wanting in my native tongue ? Florace has 
given us a rule for coining words, ft graco fonte cadant, efpe- 
cially when other words are joined with them which explain 
the fenfe. I ufe the word, falfify, in this place, to mean that 
the fhield of Turnus was not of proof againft the fpears and 
javelins of the Trojans, which had pierced it through and 
through in many places. The words which accompany this 
new one, makes niy meaning plain : 

Ma fi /’ Uibergo d' Amin era perfetto, 

Che maipoter falfarlo in nejfum canto. Ariofto, cant. xxvi. 
Falfr cannot c" her wife be turned than by falfified ; for his 
fhield was falfed , is not Englifti. I might indeed have con¬ 
tented myfelf with faying his fliield was pierced, and bored, 
and ftuck with javelins. Dryden. 

Dryden , with all this effort, was not able to naturalife the 
new fignification, which I have never feen copied, except 
once by fome obfeure namelefs writer, and which indeed de- 
ferves not to be received. 

• lsify. v. n. To tell lies; to violate truth. 

his point have we gained, that it is abfolutely and uni- 
unlawful to lie and falfify. South's Sermons, 

n.f. [fdfifas, Latin. ] 

•. Falfehood contrariety to truth. 

Either : - r e they able to break through thofe errours, 
wherein they are fo determinately fettled, that they pay unto 
falfity the whole fum of whatfoever love is owing unto "God’s 
trut ^-' Hooker, b. v. fi 49. 

Can you on him fuch falfities obtrude ? 

And as a mortal the moft wife delude ? Sandys’s Paraphrafe. 
Probability docs not properly make any alteration, either in 
the truth or falfity of things ; but only imports a different de¬ 
gree of their clearnefs or appearance to the underftanding. 

, ^ South's Sermons. 

2. A lye ; an errour; a falfe affertion or pofition. 

That Danubius arifeth from the Pyrenean hills, that the 
earth is higher towards the North, are opinions truly charged 
on Ariftotle by the reftorer of Epicurus, and all eafily con- 

, Glanv. Scepf.c. 20. 

X o r A wTilR. v. n. [faltar, to be wanting, Spanifh; vault- 
tur, a ftammerer, Iflandick, which is probably a word from 
the fame radical.] 

1. Fo hefitate in the utterance of words. 

With faltering tongue, and trembling ev’ry vein, 

Tell on, quoth (he. Fairy j. 

I be pale afliftants on each other ftar’d, 

With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d ; 

{ he ftill-born founds upon the palate hung, - 
And dv’d imperfecl on the fa It'ring tongu t. Dryden. 

He changes, gods ! .and falters at the queftion : 

J113 fears, his words, his looks declare him guilty. Smith 

2. To fail in any aft of the body. * 7 

This earth {lull have a feeling ; and thefe ftones 
Prove armed foldiers, ere her native king 
Shall/a ter under foul rebellious arms. Shake/. Richard II. 

3- 1 o fail m any ad of the underftanding. 

' n a 'r id< ; 0tS arc conc „ erned in th ? want or weaknefs of 

an, or all faculties, an exafl obfervation of their feveral ways 
of faltering would difeover. r / 

Z f- To fift; to deanfe - This word feems to 
bv. merely ruftick or provincial. 

fromfouln , er m r lt F l ' ft r beb ° !d > dr ^ f weet, and clean faltered 

FA'LTramr, V / Tr ° atS - , n Mortimer’, Huihartdry. 

difcl T With hefuation; with 

climculty; with feehler.efs. 

TpIIh MB Tlii a /oiYY r ’, Dan l fh d To hefitate in the 

-■}7_, Lp ’ This word I find only in Skinner. 

V' i i n Latin; Dorick.] 

i. Celebrity; renown. 2 J 


The houfe to be builded for the Lord muft be exceeding 
magnifical, of fame and of glory throughout all count! ies. 

• ' r Chto. xxii. 5, 

The defire of fame will not fuffer endowments to lie ufe- 
] e ^ s Addifon s Sped at or. 

What is this fame, for which we thoughts employ, 

The owner’s wife, which other men enjoy ? Pope. 

2. Report; rumour. . „ . 

We have heard the fame of him, and all that he did in 
Egypt. Jof- jx. 9 - 

I ftiall (hew what are true fames. Bacon. 

Fa'med. adj. [from fame.] Renowned; celebrated; much 
talked of. 

He 15 fam'd for mildnefs, peace and prayer. Shak. H. VI. 

He purpofes to feek the Clarian god, 1 

Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, >■ 

Since Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dryden. ) 
Ariftides was an Athenian philofopher, famed for his learn¬ 
ing and wifdom ; but converted to Chriftianity. Addifon. 

Fa'meless. adj. [from fame.] Without fame; without re¬ 
nown. 

Then let me, famelef, love the fields and woods. 

The fruitful water’d vales and running floods. May's Virgil. 

FAMILIAR, adj. [ famili'dris, Latin.] 

1. Domeftick; relating to a family. 

They range familiar to the dome. Pope • 

2. Affable; not formal; eafy in converfation. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Shak. Hamlet, 
Be not too familiar with Poins; for he mifufes thy favours 
fo much, that he fwears thou art to marry his After Nell. Shak. 

3. Unceremonious; free, as among perfons long acquainted. 

Kalandar {freight thought he faw his niece Parthenia, and 
was about in fuch familiar fort to have fpoken unto her ; but 
{he, in grave and honourable manner, gave him to underftand 
that he was miftaken. * Sidney. 

4. Well known ; brought into knowledge by frequent practice 
or cuftom. 

I fee not how the Scripture could be poflibly made famiRar 
unto all, unlefs far more fhould be read in the people’s hear¬ 
ing than by a fermon can be opened. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Let us chufe fuch limbs of noble counfel. 

That the great body of our ftate may go 
In equal rank with the beft govern’d nation; 

That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakef. Henry TV. 

Our fweet 

Recefs, and only confolation left 

Familiar to our eyes ! Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

One idea which is familiar to the mind, conne&ed with 
others which are new and ftrange, will bring thofe new ideas 
into eafy remembrance. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Well acquainted with; accuftortied ; habituated by cuftom. 

Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 
Tn temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Milton's P. Lojl. 
The fenfes at firft let in particular ideas; and the mind, by 
degrees, growing^ familiar with fome of them, they are lodged 
in the memory, and names got to them Locke. 

He was amazed how fo impotent and groveling an infedl 
as I could entertain fuch inhuman ideas, and in fo familiar a 
manner, as to appear wholly unmoved at all the feenes of 
blood and deflation. Gulliver's Travels. 

Patient permit the fadly-pleafing ftrain ; 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. Pope's Odv/Tey. 

6. Common ; frequent. 

To a wrong hypothefis, may be reduced the errors 
that may be occafioned by a true hypothefis, but not rightly 
underftood : there is nothing more familiar than this. Locke. 

7. Laly; unconftrained. 

He unreins 

Flis mufe, and fports in loofe familiar ftrains; Addifon. 

o. 1 00 nearly acquainted. 

A poor man found a prieft familiar with his wife, and be¬ 
cause he fpake it abroad, and could not prove it, the prieft: 
fued him for defamation. Camden. 

Fa miliar, n.f 

1. An intimate; one long acquainted. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakefp. 
When he finds himfelf avoided and negleaed by his fami- 
bars this affeas lnm. Rogerh \ lr J m , Q> 

2. A demon fuppofed to attend at call. 

Love is a familiar ■, there is no evil angel but love. Shakefo 

r AMrLiA RITV-. n.f [familiarite, French, from familiar .] 

>. Eaiinefs of converfation ; omiflion of ceremony; affability 
2. Acquaintance; habitude. 1 y - 

f ,T C COntr f a at k* luch an intimacy and familiarity with 
mlmh makeS ll: dlfficult and irk <°me for us to call off our 
3- Eafy intercourfe. Atierbury’t Sermons. 

enj ° y th£ m ° ft intimate /TS : 
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To Familiari'ze. v. d. [familiarifer, French. ] 

1. To make familiar; to make eafy by habitude. 

2. To bring down from a ftate of diftant fuperiority. 

The genius fmiled upon me with a look of compaflion and 
affability that familiarized him to my imagination, and at once 
difpelled all fear and apprehenfions. Addiforis Spectator . 

Fa'miliarly. adv. [fromfamiliar.] 

1. Unceremonioufly; witn freedom like that of long ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 

Your faweinefs will jeft upon my love. Sbak. Corned, of P rr * 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had 
been fworn brother to him; and I’ll be fworn he never faw 
him but once in the Tiltyard, and then he broke his head. Sh. 

The governour came to us, and, after falutations, fami¬ 
liarly, that he was come to vifit us, and called for a chair and 
fat him .down. Bacon*s New Atlantis. 

2. Commonly; frequently; with the unconcernednefs or eafi- 
nefs of long habitude or acquaintance. 

Lefler mills and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, do familiarly prefent our fenfes with as great 
alterations in the fun and moon. Raleigh*s Hijl. of tbe World . 

3. Eafily; without folemnity; without formality. 

Horace Hill charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into fenle ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The trueft notions in the eafieft way. Pope*s Eff. on Critic. 
FAMVLLE. en famille , French. In a family way; 
meftically. 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chufe for companions tete d tete ; 

Who at their dinners, en famille , 

Get leave to fit whene’er you will. 

Fa'mily. n.f [ familia , Latin; famille, French.] 

1. Thofe who live in the fame houfe; houfehold. 

The night made little impreflion on myfelf; but I cannot 
anfwer for my whole family ; for my wife prevailed on me to 
take fomewhat. Swift. 

2. Thofe that defeend from one common progenitor; a race; a 
tribe ; a generation. 

3. Aclafs; a tribe; a fpecies. 

There be two great families of things, fulphureous and 
mercurial, inflammable and not inflammable, mature and 
crude, oily and watry. Bacon*s Natural Hi/lory , N°. 354. 

Fa'mine. n.f. [famine, French ; fames , Latin.] Scarcity of 
food ; dearth ; diftrefs for want of vi&uals. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a flege to fcorn : here let them lie, 

’Till famine and the ague eat them up. Sbakef Macbeth. 
Famines have not been of late obferved, partly becaufe of 
the induftry of mankind, partly by thofe fupplies that come 
by fea to countries in want, but principally by the goodnefs 
of God. Hale*s Origin of Mankind. 

This city never felt a fiege before. 

But from the lake receiv’d its daily ftore; 

Which now {hut up, and millions crowded here. 

Famine will foon in multitudes appear. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
To FAMISH, v. a. [from fames , Latin ; famis , old French.] 

1. To kill with hunger; to ftarve; to deftroy by want of food. 

What, did he marry me to famijh me ? Sbakefpeare. 

The pains of famijh*d Tantalus he’ll feel. 

And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 

The rowling rock in vain ; and curft Ixion’s wheel. Dryd. 

2 . To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing neeeffary to 
life. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails grofs, 

And famijh him of breath, if not of bread. Milt. P. Loft. 
ToFa'mish. v. n. To die of hunger. 

You are all refolved rather to die than to famijh. Sh. Coriol. 
Fa'mishment. n.f [from famijh.] The pain of hunger; 
want of food. 

Apicius, thou d id’ll on thy gut bellow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent. 

Ten millions Hill remain’d to thee ; which thou. 

Fearing to fuffer third and famijhment , 

In poifon’d potion drank’d. Flakewill on Providence. 

Famo'sity. n.f [from famous.] Renown; celebrity. Dift. 
Fa'mous. adj. [fameux , French; famofus, Latin.] 

1. Renowned; celebrated; much talked of and praifed. 

Henry the fifth, too famous to live long ; 

England rte’er lod a king of fo much worth. Shah. Hen.V I. 
There rofe up before Mofes two hundred and fifty princes 
of the adembly, famous in the congregation, men of re¬ 
nown. Num. xvi. 2. 

She became famous among women; for they had executed 
judgment upon her. Ezek. xxiii. 10. 

Pyreius was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things; 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, 
and fwine tumbling in the mire; whereupon he was firnamed 
Rupographus. Pcacham on Drawing. 
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I {hall be nam’d among the fam:ufejl 
Of women, fung at folemn fedivals. Milton*s Agonijles. 

- Many, befides myfelf, have heard our famous Waller own, 
that he derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey 
of Bulloign, which was turned intoEnglifli by Mr. Fairfax. 

Dryden*s Fables , Dedication. 
2. It has fometimes a middle fignification, and imports fame 
whether for good or ill. 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pyrates. 

Make the fea ferve them. Shakcfp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Fa'mously. adv. [from famous.] With great renown; with 
great celebration. 

Then this land was famoufy enriched . 

With politick grave counfcl; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect hfs grace. Shakef Rich . III. 
They looked on the particulars as things famoujly fpoken of, 
and believed, and worthy to be recorded and read. Grew* s Cof. 
Fa'mousness. n.f. [from famous.] Celebrity; great fame. 
FAN. n.f. [vannus , Latin.] 

1. An inftrument ufed by ladies to move the air and cool 
themfelves. 

With fcarfs, and fans, and double change of brav’ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav’ry. Shakef. 

Flavia, the leafl and flighteft toy 
Can with refiftlefs art employ: 

In other hands the fan would prove 
An engine of fmall force in love; 

But {he, with fuch an air and mien, 

Not to be told or fafely feen, 

Diredls its wanton motions fo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 

Gives coolnefs to the matchlefs dame, 

To every other breaft a flame. Atterbury. 

The modeft fan was lifted up no more. 

And virgins fmil’d at what they blulh’d before. Pope. 

2. Any thing fpread out like a woman’s fan into a triangle with 
a broad bafe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the peacock 
fpread his tail, and challenged the other to {hew him fuch a 
fan of feathers. L*Ejlrange. 

3. The inftrument by which the chaff is blown away when corn 
is winnowed. [Van, French.] 

Flaile, ftrawfork, and rake with a fan that is ftrong. Tujf. 
Afles {hall eat clean provender, winnowed with the {hovel 
and with the fan. If xxx. 24. 

In the wind and tempeft of fortune’s frown, 

Diftin&ion, with a broad and powerful fan. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak. Troll, and Cr. 
For the cleanfing of corn is commonly ufed either a wicker- 
fan, or a fan with fails. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved ; wings. 

The pris’ner with a fpring from prifon broke ; 

Then ftretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might, 

And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d his flight. Dr) den. 

5. An inftrument to raife the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counfels: the 
contradiction of others is a fan to inflame that love. Hooker. 
To Fan. v. a. 

1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 

She was fanned into {lumbers by her flaves. Spectator. 

2. To ventilate; to' affeCl by air put in motion. 

Let every feeble humour {hake your hearts; 

Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes. 

Fan you into defpair. Sbakefpeare*s Coriolanus. 

The Norweyan banners flout the fky, 

And fan our people cold. Sbakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

The air 

Floats as they pafs, fann'd with unnumber’d plumes: 

From branch to branch the fmaller birds with fong 
Solac’d the woods, and fpread their painted wings, 

’Till ev’n. Milton*s Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 1 . 43 2 * 

T\w.fanning wind upon her bofom blows; 

To meet th e fanning wind the bofom rofe: 

The fanning wind and purling ftreams continue her repofe. 

Dryden* s Cymon and I phi gem a. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eaftern groves, 

And bright, as when thy eyes firft lighted up our loves. Dryd. 
And now his Ihorter breath, with fultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. Pope. 

3. To feparate, as by winnowing. 

I have collected fome few, therein fanning the old, not 
omitting any. Bacon*s Apophthegms. 

Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fannd. 

The wind drives, fo the wicked {hall not ftand 
In judgment. Milton. 

Fana'ticism. n.f. [from fanatick.] Enthufiafm; religious 
frenzy. 

A church whofe doctrines are derived from the clear foun¬ 
tains of the Scriptures, whofe polity and difeipline are formed 
upon the moft uncorrupted models of antiquity, which has 
flood unfhaken by the moft furious affaults of popery on the 
one hand, and fanaticifn on the other; has triumphed over 

all 
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all the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now to con¬ 
tend with but their danders and calumnies. Rogers's Sermons. 

FANATICK. adj. [ fanaticus , Latin; fanatique, Fr.] En- 
thufiaftick ; ftruck with a fuperftitious frenzy. 

After thefe appear’d 

A crew, who, under narhes of old renown* 

Ofiris, Bis, Orus, and their train, 

With monft’rous fhapes and forceries abus’d 

Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 

Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brutifh forms. Milt. P. L. 

Fana'tick. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.] An enthufiaft; a man 
mad with wild notions of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more deftructive en¬ 
gine than the tumuitary weapon fnatcht up by a fanatick. 

Decay of Piety. 

Fa'ncjful. adj. [fancy and full.] 

1. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagination than reafon. 

Some fanciful men have expected nothing but confufion and 
ruin from thofe very means, whereby both that and this is 
moft effectually prevented. Woodward*s Natural Hijlory. 

2. DireCted by the imagination, not the reafon; full of wild 
images. 

What treafures did he bury in his fumptuous buildings ? 
and how foolifh and fanciful were they ? Hayward-. 

It would fhow as much Angularity to deny this, as it does a 
fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 

Fa'ncifully. adv. [from fanciful.] According to the wild- 
nefs of imagination. 

Fa'ncifulness. n.f [from fanciful.] Addiction to the plea- 
fures of imagination ; habit of following fancy rather than 
reafon. 

Albertus Magnus, with fomewhat too much curiofity, was 
fomewhat tranfported with too much fancifulnefs towards the 
influences of the heavenly motions, and aftrological calcula¬ 
tions- Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

FA'NCY. n.f. [contracted from phantafy , phantafia , Latin; 
(Pocvrcoirloc.] 

1. Imagination; the power by which the mind forms to itfelf 
images and reprefentations of things, perfons, or feenes of 
being. 

Shakefpeare, fancy's fweeteft child ! Milton . 

In the foul 

Are many leffer faculties, that ferve 
Reafon as chief: among thefe fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things. 

Which the five watchful fenfes reprefent, 

She forms imaginations, airy fhapes, 

Which reafon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. 
Though no evidence affeCts the fancy fo ftrongly as that of 
fenfe, yet there is other evidence, which gives as full fatif- 
fadion and as clear a conviftion to our reafon. Atterbury. 
Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 

Whom we now a goddefs call, 

Divinity grac’d in every feature, 

Strait’s a deform’d, a perjur’d creature ; 

Love and hate are fancy *\\. Granville. 

2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination than the reafon. 

Mens pnvat e fancies muft give place to the higher judgment 
of that church which is in authority over them. Hooker. 

A perfon of a full and ample fortune, who was not dif- 
turbed by an yfancies in religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

X have always had a fancy, that learning might be made a 
play and recreation to children. b Lok 

3* Tafte; idea; conception of things. 

wiI h a e p^S;! Calkd theSalutati °» “ very neat, and built 

4. Image; conception; thought. ^ ^ 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
tJr iorrieit fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have died 

«. *“*-**<* 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head > 

How begot, how nourifhed ? 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 

j ' 

Or elfe the law of Athens yields you up 
i © death, or to a vow of finale Jif e cl r r, 

h rx ? *“■ */-, ftte 

or uiverlion, is oftentimes a ground of affeaion. 

0. Caprice; humour ; whim. C " W °f Friendjhlp. 

lAmnTr flla11 gain me ’ t,,at !t be faid 

’ oncc a led. ^Dryden'e Ind. Emp. 
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The fultan of Egypt kept a good correfpondence with the 
Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for fear they fhould 
take a fancy to turn the courfe of that river. Arbuthnot . 

7. Frolick; idle fcheme ; vagary. 

One that was juft entring upon a long journey, took up a 
fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. L*Ejlrange. 

8. Something that pleafes or entertains. 

The altering of the feent, colour, or tafte of fruit, by in- 
fufing, mixing, or cutting into the bark or root of the tree, 
herb, or flower, any coloured, aromatical, or medicinal fub- 
ftance, are but fancies: the caufe is, for that thofe things have 
paffed their period, and nourifh not. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 
London-pride is a pretty fancy , and does well for borders. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

To Fa'ncy. v. n. [from the noun.] To imagine; to believe 
without being able to prove. 

All are not always bound to hate and puniflh the true ene¬ 
mies of religion, much lefs any whom they may fancy to be 
fo : all are always obliged to love its true friends, and to pray 
for its very enemies. Spratt's Sermons. 

If our fearch has reached no farther than fimile and me¬ 
taphor, we rather fancy than know, and are not yet pene¬ 
trated into the infide and reality of the thing; but content 
ourfelves with what our imaginations furnifh us with. Locke. 

To Fa'ncy, v. a. 

1. To portray in the mind ; to image to himfelf; to imagine. 

But he whofe noble genius is allow’d, 

Who with ftretch’d pinions foars above the crowd; 

Who mighty thought can clothe with manly drefs. 

He whom \fancy, but can ne’er exprefs. Dryd. Juven. Sat . 

2. To like ; to be pleafed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, together 
with her perfon and external beauty, fancied her fo ftrongly, 
as, neglecting all princely refpeCls, he took her from her 
hufband. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot demolifh this town 
in whatever manner {he pleafeth to fancy. Swift. 

Fancymo'noer. n.f. [from fancy.] One who deals in tricks 
of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carvingRofalind on their barks; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forfooth, deifying 
the name of Rofalind. If I could meet that fancymonger, I 
would give him fome good counfel; for he feems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Fa. ncysick. adj. [J'ancy and Jick.] One whofe imagination 
is unfound ; one whofe diftemper is in his own mindf 

’Tis not neceflity, but opinion, that makes men miferable ; 
and when we come once to be fancyfick , there’s no cure for 

t? *** r L*Ejlrange. 

r ane. n.f [fane, French; fanum, Latin.] A temple; a place 
confecrated to religion. 

Nor fane , nor capitol. 

The prayers of priefts, nor times of facrifice, 

Fmbarments all of fury, {hall lift up 

Th 'i”" tt ™ privilege. Sbah/p. Coriclanuu 

Old L all be, who kept the facred^ fane 
Of Juno, now {he feem’d. Dryden's Mn., b. vii. 1 . 580. 

Yet fome to fanes repair’d, and humble rites 
Perform’d to Thor and Woden, fabled gods. 

Who with their vot’ries in one ruin fhar'd. 

A facred fane in Egypt’s fruitful lands. 

Hewn from the Theban mountain’s rocky womb. Tickell. 

The fields are raviih’d from th’ induftrious fwains. 

From men their cities, and from gods their fanes Pot>, 

P^FJRGN n.f [French, from tLspaniXh/ Ongin^ 
Arabick it figmfies one who promifes what he cannot per- 
rorm. Menage »] * 

1. A bully; a he&or. 

2. A blufterer; a boafter of more than he can perform. 

There ar e fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as well as in 
feats of arms; and none fo forward to engage in argument or 
difeourfe as thofe that are leaft able to go through with it. L'E/i. 

Virgil makes Tineas a bold avower of his own virtues 
which, in the civility of our poets, is the charaffer of a fan - 

vlZTA' r rc Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

Fanfarona de. ;/./ [from fanfaron, French.] Ablufter ; 
a tumour of fictitious dignity. 

The bifliop copied this proceeding from the fanfaronade of 

P ”"“L■"< "■ *V 

-w* d "« i j t « S . 

fa... ! «-*■»■* «-• 

1 The He ng ° f l bo \ r or other animal 5 any thing like ’em: 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafons difference; as the icy fang 
And churhft, chiding of the Winter’s wind, 

J™ en 11 bites and blows upon my body 
Ev’n ’till I (brink with cold, I fmdeandTay ' ’ 

This IS no flattery. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Some 


Phillips. 
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Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, which 
we call fangs, cr tufks; as boars, pikes, falmons, and dogs, 
though lefs. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 752. 

Prepar’d to fly. 

The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 

And cut the nerves : the nerves no more fuftain 

The bulk; the bulk, unprop’cf, falls headlong on the plain* 

Dryden's Ovid, b. viii. 

Then charge him clofe, provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, {looping from your Korfe, 

Rivet the pantingfavage to the ground. Addifon's Cato. 

2 . The nails; the talons. 

3. Any {hoot or other thing by which hold is taken. 

The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be treated like 
the tuberofes. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Fa'nged. adj. [from fang/] Furnifhed with fangs or long 
teeth; furnifhed with any inftrumehts of deftru'dtion, which 
can be exercifed in imitation of fangs. 

My two fchoolfellows, 

Whom I will truft as I will adders fang'd, 

They bear the mandate. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward rufh 
With half the fpeed, nor half fo fwift retreat: 

In chariots, fang'd with fcythes, they fcour the field, 

Drive through our wedg’d battalions with a whirl, 

Amdftrew a dreadfulharveft on the plain. P hi Hip s's Briton. 

F ANGLE. n.fi [from yefrgan, Saxon, to attempt. Skinner.] 
Silly attempt; trifling fcheme. It is never ufed, or rarely, 
but in contempt with the epithet new ; as, new fangles, new 
fanglenefs. 

Fa'ngled. adj. [from fangje.] This word feems to fignify 
gaudy; ridiculoufly Ihewy ; vainly decorated. This Js ftill 
retained in Scotland : as, he’s new fangled, or whimfical, and 
very fond of novelty. 

Quick wits be in defire new fangled ,. and in purpofe un- 
eonftant. Afcham. 

A book ! oh, rare one ! 

Be not, as in this fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Fa'ngless. adj. [fromfang.] Toothlefs; without teeth. 

The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
‘The very inftruments of chaftifement; 

So that his pow’r, like to a fanglefs lion, 

May offer, but not hold. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Fa'ngot. n.f [ ] A quantity of wares: as raw 

filk, he. containing from one or two hundred weight three 
quarters. Dift. 

Fa'nnel. n.f. [fdnon, French. ] A fort of ornament like a 
fcarf, worn about the left arm of a mafs-prieft when he of¬ 
ficiates. Dift. 

Fa'nner. n.f [from fan.] One that plays a fan. 

I will fend unto Babylon fanners that {hall fan her. Jerem. 
Fa'ntasied. adj'. [from fantafy.] Filled with fancies or wild 
imaginations. 

As I travell’d hither through the land, 

I found the people ftrangely fantafied. Shakef King John. 

Fanta'sm. a. f. [See Phantasm.] 

Fa nt a'st’ ckF 1 ad i- Fr - from fantafy.] 

1. Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 

The delight that a man takes from another’s fin, can be 
nothing elfe but a fantajlical, preternatural complacency, 
arifing from that which he really has no feeling of. South. 

2. Subfifting only in the fancy; imaginary. 

Prefent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantajlical, 

Shakes fo my Angle ftate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is, 

But what is not. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Men are fo poffeffed with their own fancies, that they take 
them for oracles; and are arrived to fome extraordinary reve¬ 
lations of truth, when indeed they do ^ut dream dreams, and 
amufe themfelves with the fantajlick ideas of a bufy imagi¬ 
nation. Decay of Piety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only; having the nature of phantoms 
which only affume vifible forms occafionally. 

Are ye fantajlical , or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye {hew ? Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

4. Capricious; humourous; unfteady; irregular. 

Nor happinefs can I, nor mifery feel. 

From any turn of her fantajlick wheel. Prior. 

5. Whimfical; fanciful; indulgent to one’s own imagination. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of th efefantaf- 
tical mind-infedted people, that children and muficians call 
lovers. Sidney. 

Pll knit it up in filken firings. 

With twenty odd conceited true love knots: 

To be fantajlick , may become a youth 

Of greater time than I. Shakef Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expenfive and fan- 
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iajlick miftrefs; to whom he retires from the converfatton of 
a dilcreet and affectionate wife. _ Tatler . 

We are apt to think your medallifts a little fantajlical in the 
different prices they fet upon their corns, without any ^regard 
to the metal of which they are compofed. Addfn. 

Fantastically, adj. [from fantajlical] 

1. By the power of imagination. 

2 . Capricioufly; humouroufly ; unfleadily. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantajlically borne, 

By a vain, giddy, {hallow, humourous youth, 

That fear attends her not. Sbakefpeare's Phnry V. 

3. Whimfically; in compliance with mere imagination. 

One cannot fo much as fantajlically chufe, even or odd, he 
thinks not why. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. c. 4. 

Fantasticalness. 7 , r { wrn f an taftical .] 

Fanta'stickness: ) J 1 

1. Humouroufnefs; mere compliance with fancy. 

2. Whimficalnefs; imreafonablcnefs. 

I dare not affume to myfelf to have put him out of conceit 
with it, by having convinced him of the far.tajlicalnefs of 
it. Tiilotjon , Preface. 

3. Caprice; unfteadinefs. 

FANTASY, n.f. [fantafie, Fr. phantafia, Latin; 0 ctvrot<rlx.] 

1. Fancy; imagination; the power of imagining. See FANCY. 

How now, Horatio ? you tremble and look pale ! 

Is not this fomething more than fantafy ? Shakef. Hamlet. 

1 talk of dreams. 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantafy ; 

Which is as thin of fubftance as the air, 

And more unconftant than the wind. Sbak. Rom. and Juliet. 

He is fuperftitious grown of late, 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 

Of fantajy , of dreams, and ceremonies. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

Go you, and where you find a maid, 

That ere {he fleep hath thri.ce her prayers faid, 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy , 

Sleep {he as found as carelefs infancy. Shakefptare. 

Thefe fpirits of fenfe, in fantafy s high court. 

Judge of the forms of objedfs, ill or well; 

And fo they fend a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. Davies. 
By the power of fantafy we fee colours in a dream, or r a 
mad"man fees things before him which are not there. Newton . 

2. Idea; image of the mind. 

And with the fug’ry fweet thereof allure, 

Chafte ladies ears to fantafies impure. Hubberd's Tale. 

3. Humour; inclination. 

I would wifli that both you and others would ceafe from 
drawing the Scriptures to your fantafes and affedfions. JVhitg. 
Fa'ntom. n.f. [See Phantom.] 

Fap. adj. Fuddled; drunk. It feems to have been a cant 
word in the time of Shakefpeare. 

The gentleman had drunk himfelf out of his five fenfes; 
and being fap, fir, was, as they fay, caflfiered. Shakefpeare. 
FAR. adv. [yeop, Saxon ; fatt , Erfe. 

1. To great extent in length. 

Pay facred rev’rence to Apollo’s fong. 

Left wrathful they^r-ftiooting god emit 
His fatal arrows. 

2. To a great extent every way. This lefs proper. 

Vaft and great 

Is what I love : the far extended ocean 
To a little riv’let I prefer. 

With coftly cates file ftain’d her frugal board ; 

Then with ill-gotten gold {he bought a lord: 

Corruption, difeord, luxury combin’d, 

Down funk the far fam’d miftrefs of mankind. Arbuthnot. 

From the fame lineage ftern Taetes came, 

The far fam’d brother of th’ enchantrefs dame. 

To a great diftance progreflively. 

Be fadious for redrefs of * all thefe griefs. 

And I will fet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheft. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

Is it far you ride ? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twixt this and fupper. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Far from that hated face the Trojans fly ; 

All but the fool who fought his deftiny. Dryden s Ain. 
Remotely: at a great diftance. 

He meant to travel into far countries, until his friends af- 
fedfion either ceafed or prevailed. Sidney. 

In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once publiflied, 
it prefently takes effedf far and wide; all ftates framing them¬ 
felves thereunto. Hooker, b. i. f 3 * 

And after that long ftrayed here and there, 

Through every field and forreft far- and near. Hubb. Pale. 

Far be it from me to juftify the cruelties which were at 
firft ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. 

Paeon's Holy War. 

He fent light horfemen into Mefopotamia with a guide, be- 

caufe 


Prior. 


Prior. 


Pope. 
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caufe the country was unto him beft known; following not 
far after himfelf with all his army. Kmlles’sHiji. of theTurks. 

And yet the lights which in my tower do ihine, 

Mine eyes, which view all objeas nigh and far, . 

Look not into this little world of mine. Davies. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares. 

And not moleft us; unlefs we ourfelves > . 

Seek them with wand’ring thoughts, and notions vain. MilU 
I have been hunting up and down, far and near, fince your 
unhappy indifpofition, to find out a remedy. ^ L FJlrange. 

The nations far and near contend in choice. 

And fend the flow’r of war by publick voice. Dryden. 

The painted lizard and the birds of prey. 

Foes of the frugal kind, bo far away. Dryden s Virg. Geor. 

But from the reading of my book and me, 

Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw. 

Point at the tatter’d coat and ragged fhoe. Dryden s PerJ. 

Far off you view’d them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoft branch. Dryden. 

Thefe words are fo far from eftablifhing any dominion, 
that we find the quite contrary. Locke. 

’Till on the Po his blafted corps was hurl d. 

Far from his country, in the weftern world. Addifon's Ovid. 

c. To a diftance. 

As far as the Eaft is from the Weft, fo far hath he removed 
our tranfgreflions from him. P[• ciii. 12. 

Neither did thofe that were fent, and travelled far off, un¬ 
dertake fo difficult enterprizes without a conductor. Raleigh. 

But all in vain ! which when he faw, he ceas’d 
Contending, and remov’d his tents far off. Milt. Par. Loft. 
I had always a curiofity to look back into the fources of 
things, and view in my mind, fo far as I was able, the be¬ 
ginning and progrefs of a rifing world. Burn.Fh. of the World, 

Ahon’s hide around his loins he wore ; 

The well-poiz’d javelin to the field he bore. 

Inur’d to blood ; the far deftroying dart, 

And the beft weapon, an undaunted heart. Addifon's Ovid . 

6. In a great, part. 

When they were by Jebus the day was far fpent. Judg. 

7. In a great proportion ; by many degrees. 

Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above 
rubies. Prov. xxxi. 10. 

Such a communication paffeth far better through the water 
than air. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory, N°. 134. 

Thofe countries have far greater rivers, and far higher 
mountains to pour down waters, than any part of the old 
world. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The face of war. 

In ancient times, doth differ far 

From what our fiery battles are. Waller. 

Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty, and they are 
ufually hardeft, and many times impolfible to be proved. Fillet. 

Latin is a more fuccinCt language than either the Italian, 
Spanifti, French, or even than the Englifti, which, by reafon 
of its monofyllables, is far the moft compendious of them. 

Dryden. 

Befides, he’s lovely far above the reft. 

With you immortal, and with beauty bleft. Pope. 

Ah ! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 

Far other journey firft demands thy care. Pope's OdvJJey. 

8. To a great height; magnificently. This is perhaps only in 
Shakefpeare. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch ftuff within, 

Endows a man but him. 


- Y ou fpeak him far. 


- - 1 don’t extend him, fir. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

9. To a certain point; to a certain degree. 

The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it 
hath in it any thing more than the law of reafon doth teach, 
may not be invented of men, as it is amongft the heathen; 
but muft be received from God himfelf. Hooker, b. i. 

Anfwer them 

Flow far forth you do like their articles. Shakef Henry IY. 

Not to refolve, is to refolve ; and many times it breeds as 
many necefiities, and engageth as far in fome other fort, as 
to refolve. 

Of this I need not many words to declare how far it is 
from being fo much as any part of repentance. Hammond. 

My difeourfe is fo far from being equivalent to the pofition 
he mentions, that it is a perfedf contradi&ion to it. Tillotfon. 

The cuftom of thefe tongues fometimes fo far influences 
the expreffions, that in thefe epiftles one may obferve the 
force of the Hebrew conjugations. Locke on St. Paul’s Epiftles. 

10. It is ufed often in compofition: as farjhooting, farfeeing. 

Far-fe ich. n.f [far and fetch.] A deep ftratagem. A ludi¬ 
crous word. 

Put Jefuits have deeper reaches, 

In all their politick far fetches ; 

And from their Coptick prieft, Kircherus, 

Found out this myftick way to jeer us. Hudibras„ p. iii. 


FAR 

Far-fe'tched. adj. £far and fetch.] 

1. Brought from places remote. 

Of thefe things others quickly will difpofe, 

Whofe pains have earn’d the farfetch'd fpoil. AAilt. Pd. Lojt. 

By his command we boldly crofs’d the line. 

And bravely fought where fouthern ftars arife: 

We trac’d the farfetch'd gold unto the mine, 

. And that which brib’d our fathers made our prize. Dryden . 

2. Studioufly fought; elaborately ftrained; not eafily or natural¬ 
ly introduced. . 

York, with ail hi s farfetch'd policy. . Shakef. Henry VL 
For farfetch'd rhymes make puzzled angels ftrain, 

And in low profe dull Lucifer complain. Smith • 

Under this head we may rank thofe words, which fignify 1 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable farfetched analo¬ 
gy, or diftant refemblance, that fancy has introduced between 
one thing and another; as when we fay, the meat is green 
when it is half roafted. Watts's Logick. 

Far-pie'rcing. adj. [far and pierce.] Striking, or penetrating 
a great way. 

Atlas, her fire, fo whofe farpiercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 

Th’ eternal columns Which on earth he rears, 

End in the ftarry vault, and prop the fpheres. Pope's Odjf. 
FAr-shoo'ting. adj. [far and Jhoot.] Shooting to a great 
diftance. 

Then loud he call’d Tineas thrice by name; 

The loud repeated voice to glad Tneas came ; 

Great Jove, he faid, and the farjhooting god, 

Infpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryd. Ain* 
Far. adj. 

1. Diftant; remote. 

. But we muft beg our bread in climes unknown. 

Beneath the fcorching or the freezing zone ; 

And fome to far Oaxis {hall be fold, 

Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden's Virgil. 

2 . It was formerly ufed not only as an adverb but an adje&ive, 
with off. 

1 hefe things feem fmall and undiftinguilhable. 

Like far off mountains turned into clouds. Shakefpeare . 

If we may behold in any creature any one fpark of that 
eternal fire, or any far off dawning of God’s glorious bright- 
nefs, the fame in the beauty, motion, and virtue of this light 
may be perceived. Raleigh's Hijlory of the l lor Id. 

3. From Far. In this fenfe is ufed elliptically for afar ot re¬ 
mote place. 

The Lord {hall bring a nation againft th zc from far, from 
the end of the earth. Deutr. xxvii. 49. 

4. Remoter of the two; in horfemanftiip, the right fide of the 
horfe, which the rider turns from him when he mounts. 

No true Egyptian ever knew in horfes 
The far fide from the near. Dryden's Chcmenes. 

Far. n.J. [contraded from farrow.] The offspring of a fow ■ 
young pigs. 

Sows, ready to farrow this time of the year, 

Are for to be made of and counted full dear ; 

F or now is the lofs of the far of the fow 
More great than the lofs of two calves of the cow. Tuff. 
To FARCE, v. a. [ farcio, Latin ; farcin, French.] 

1. To ftuff; to fill with mingled ingredients^ 

. WVeftling is a paftime which either the Cornifhmen de¬ 
rived from Corineus, their firft pretended founder, or at leaft 
it miniftred fome ftuff to th efarcing of that fable. Carew 

2 . To extend; to fwell out. 

Tis not the balm, the feeptre and the ball. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertiffu’d robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced Title running ’fore the king. Shakef Henry V. 
Farce. n -f [from the verb; or from farcer, French, to 

^Presentation written without regu- 
lanty, and fluffed with wild and ludicrous conceits. 

I here is yet a lower fort of poetry and painting, which is 
out of nature ; for a farce is that in poetry which grotefque 
is in a pidure: the perfons and aflions of a farce are all un¬ 
natural, and .the manners falfe; that is, inconftftem with the 

bkncfof tlds mank “ ; gr0tefque P aintin S « the juft refem- 

What fhouid be great, you turn to farce 
They objeift againft it as * farce, becaufe the memWD'c 
the plot fhouid anfwer to the extravagance of the chara-c/ ° 
which they fay this piece wants, and therefore^no tree G™’ 
Fa'rcical. adj. [from farce.] Belonging to 

pnated to a farce. arce 3 a PP r o- 

They deny the chara£lers to be farcical he 

Fa'rcv V7?7 e ' T p >-^‘» DmDdjDJt 

r , \ [fa rcwa i Italian ; farcin, French.] The lenmAr 
of horfes. It is probably curable by an.imoni P ^ 

VSJJ: Uardel ‘°' Ita ' ian; f “ rdeau ' A bundle j 

himfcratch*hiFheartf* ^ ^ 

Sbakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 
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Who would fardels bear, 

To groan and fweat under a weary life ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To FARE. v.n. [ pajian, Saxon 5 varen, Dutch.] 

1. To go; to pafs; to travel. 

At laft, refolving forward ftill to fare, 

TJntil the bluft’ring ftorm is overblown. Fairy Queen, b . i. 

His fpirits pure were fubje£l to our fight, 

Like to a man in fhew and fhape he fared . Fairfax. 

So on he fares, and to the border conies 
Of Eden. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 131. 

Sadly they far'd along the fea-beat ftiore ; 

Still heav’d their hearts. P°P e - 

2. To be in any Rate good or bad. _ 

So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. Fairy Queen. 

A ftubborn heart fhaWfare evil at the laft. Eccluf iii. 26. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
• Prefents that beauty, which the dazzling light 
Of royal fplendor. 

So in this throng bright SacharilTa /tfrV, 

Opprefs’d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard: 

As {hips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Foul in a tcmpeft on their admiral. 

So fares the ftag among th’ enraged hounds ; 

Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 

But as a barque, that in foul weather, 

Tofs’d by two adverfe winds together, 

Is bruis’d and beaten to and fro. 

And knows not which to turn him to; 

So far'd the knight between two foes, 

And knew not which of them t’ oppofe. Hudibras, p. i. 

If vou do as I do, you may fare as I fare. L’ Ef range. 

Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amid’ft the crowd. Dryden’s Mn. 

Englifh minifters never fare fo well as in a time of war 
with a foreign power, which diverts the private feuds and ani- 
mofities of the nation, and turns their efforts upon the com¬ 
mon enemy. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 49. 

Some give out there is no danger at all; others are com¬ 
forted that it will be a common calamity, and they {hall fare 
no worfe than their neighbours. Swift. 

3. To proceed ii) any train of confequences good or bad. 

Thus it fareth when too much defire of contradidlion 
caufeth our fpeeches rather to pafs by number than to ftay for 
weight. Hooker, b.\\.f.$. 

So fares it when with truth falfehood contends. Milton. 

4. To happen to any one well or ill. With it preceding in an 
imperfonal form. 

When the hand finds itfelf well warmed and covered, let it 
refufe the trouble of feeding the mouth, or guarding the head, 
’till the body be ftarved or killed, and then we {hall fee how it 
will fare with the hand. South’s Sermom. 

5. To feed ; to eat; to be entertained with food. 

The rich man fared fumptuoufly every day. ^ Luke. 

Feaft your ears with the mufick awhile, if they will fare fo 
harlhly as on the trumpet’s found. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times of extre¬ 
mity, they have defcended fo low as dogs; but Galen deli¬ 
vered!, that, young, •at, and gelded, they were the food of 
many nations. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c . 25. 

Fare, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Price of paflage in a vehicle by land or by water. Ufed only 
of that which is paid for the perfon, not the goods. 

He found a {hip going to Tarfifti; fo he paid the fare there¬ 
of, and went down into it to go with them unto Tarfifti. Jon. 
He paflage begs with unregarded pray’r. 

And wants two farthings to difcharge his fare. Dryd. Juv. 

2. Food prepared for the table*, provifions. 

But come, fo well refrefh’d, now let us play. 

As meet is, after luch delicious fare. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

But when the weftern winds with vital pow’r 
Call forth the tender grafs and budding flow’r. 

Then, at the laft, produce in open air 

Both flocks, and fend them to their Summer’s fare. Dryden. 

This is what nature’s want may well fuffice; 

He that would more is covetous, not wife : 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare, 

This much I will indulge thee for thy eafe, 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. Dryd. Juv. 
Upon his rifmg up he ordered the peafant to fet before him 
whatever food he had in his houfe : the peafant brought out a 
great deal of coarfe fare , of which the emperor eat very 
heartily. Addifon s Guardian , N°. 99. 

Farewb/ll. adv. [ This word is originally the imperative of 
the verb fare well , or fare you well ; fis felix, abi in bonam 
rem ; or bene fit tibi ; but in time ufe ramiliarifed it to an ad¬ 
verb, and it is ufed both by thofe who go and thofe who are 
left.] 

1. Tlie parting compliment; adieu. 

But farewell , king; fith thus thou wilt appear, 

Freedom lives hence, and banifhment is here. Shak. K. Lear. 


Farewell, mafter Silence : I will not ufe many words with - 
you; fare you vjell, gentlemen, both. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Whether we (hall meet again, 1 know not, 

Therefore our everlafting farewell take; 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cafiius. Shak. Jul. Ceefar. 

Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you; defend your re¬ 
putation, or bid farewell to your good life for ever. Shakefp, 

An iron {lumber {huts my fwimming eyes; 

And now farewell, involv’d in {hades of night, 

For ever 1 am ravifli’d from thy fight. Dryden s Virg. Geo. 

Farewell, fays he; the parting found fcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but file replied farewell. Dryden. 

O queen, farewell! be ftill pofieft 
Of dear remembrance, blefiing ftill and bleft ! Pope’s Octyff. 

2. It is fometimes ufed only as an exprefiion of feparation with¬ 
out kindnefs. 

Farewell the year which threaten’d fo 
The faireft light the world can ftiow. Waller. 

Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell to love I gave; 

Refolv’d my country and my friends 
All that remain’d of me ftiould have. Waller. 

FareweTl. n.f. 

1. Leave; a£l of departure. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewell of the glorious fun. Shakef. Hen. VI, 

If chance the radiant fun, with farewell fweet, 

Extend his ev’ningbeam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating'herds . 

Atteft their joy, that hill and valley ring. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

As in this grove I took my laft farewell. 

As on this very fpot of earth I fell. Dryden. 

Before I take my farewell of this fubjedl, I fhall advife the 
author for the future to fpeak his meaning more plainly. Addif. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as an adjedlive; leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their leave of 
the publick in farewell papers, will not give over fo, but in¬ 
tend to appear again ; though perhaps under another form, and 
with a different title. Spectator, N u . 445. 

Farina'ceous. adj. [from farina, Latin.] Mealy; tailing 
like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom for mankind, 
is taken from the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmi- 
ferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, 
panick, and millet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FARM. n.f. [ferme , French; peojim, provifion, Saxon.] 

1. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated by another man 
upon condition of paying part of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. 

Touching their particular complaint for reducing lands and 
farms to their ancient rents, it could not be done without a 
parliament. Hayward. 

2. The ftate of lands let out to the culture of tenants. 

The lords of land in Ireland do not ufe to fet out their land 
in farm, for term of years, to their tenants; but only from 
year to year, and fome during pleafure. Spenfer on Ireland. 
To Farm. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 

We are enforc’d to farm our royal realm, 

The revenue whereof fhall fumifti us 

For our affairs in hand. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers fcant twenty {hillings for thirty, 
which the earl of Cornwall farmed of the king. Camden’s Rem. 

3. To cultivate land. 

Fa'rmer. n.f. [ fermier, French; or from farm.] 

1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou haft feen a farmer’% dog bark at a beggar, and the 
creature run from the cur: there thou might’ft behold the 
great image of authority; a dog’s obey’d in office. Shakefp . 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than the flock¬ 
ing of his land with cattle that are larger than it will bear. 

Mot timer’s Elufbandry. 
Fa'rmost. n.f. [fuperlative of far.'] Moft diftant; re- 
moteft. 

A fpacious cave, within its farmojl part. 

Was hew’d and fafhion’d by laborious art, 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryden’s Mn. b. vi. 

Fa'rness. n.f [from far.] Diftance; remotenefs. 

Their nearnefs on all quarters to the enemy, and their far- 
nefs from timely fuccour by their friends, have forced the com¬ 
manders to call forth the uttermoft number of able hands to 
fight. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Farra'ginous. adj. [from farrago, Latin.] Formed of dif¬ 
ferent materials. 

Being a confufion of knaves and fools, and a farra¬ 
ginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, fexes and ages, 
it is but natural if their determinations be monftrous, and 
many ways inconfiftent with truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
FARRA'GO. n.f [ Latin. ] A mafs formed qonfufedly of 
feveral ingredients; a medley. 

FARRIER- 
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FATRER. n.f. [ferrier, French; ferratius, Latin.] 

1. A fiioer of horfes. 

But the utmoft exa£lnefs in thefe particulars belong toftir- 
rws, faddlers, fmiths, and other tradefmen. Digly. 

2 . One who profefies the medicine of horfes. 

If you are a piece of a far rier , as every good groom ought 
to be, get fack, brandy, or ftrong-beer to rub your horfes. 

Swift’s Directions to ihe Groom. 

To Fa'rrier. v. n. [from the noun.] To pra&ife phyfick 
or chirurgery on horfes. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farmering 
and cowleeching, yet many of them are very ignorant. MorU 

Fa'rrow. n.f. [ peajdi, Saxon.] A little pig. 

Pour in fow’s blood that hath litter’d 
Her nine farrow. S akefpeare’s Macbeth. 

To Fa'rrow. v. a. To bring pigs. It is ufed only of fwine. 
Sows ready to farr.w this time of the year. 

Are-for to be made of. ^djf. Flush. 

Tne fwine, although multiparous, yet being bifulcous, and 
only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with open eyes, as other bi¬ 
fulcous animals. Brown. 

Ev’n her, who did her numerous offspring boaft. 

As fair and fruitful as the fow that carry‘d 

The thirty pigs, at one large Xxtter farrow’d. Dryd.Juven. 

FART, n.f [pepr, Saxon.] Wind from behind. 

Love is the fart 

Of every heart; , 

It pains a man when ’tis kept clofe; 

And others doth offend, when ’tis let loofe. Suckling . 

To Fart. v. a. [from the noun.] To break wind behind. 

As when we a gun difcharge, 

Although the bore be ne’er fo large. 

Before the flame from muzzle burft. 

Juft at the breech it flafties firft ; 

So from my lord his paflion broke. 

Fie farted firft, and then he fpoke. Swift. 

Fa'rth£R. adv. [This word is now generally confidered as 
the comparative degree of far ; but by no analoger can far 
make farther or farthejl: it is therefore probable, that the an¬ 
cient orthography was nearer the true, and that we ought to 
write further and furthejl, from forth, forther, forthefl, poji- 
Sop, pujfSep, Saxon; the 0 and u, by refemblance of found, 
being firft confounded in fpeech, and afterwards in books.] 
At a greater diftance; to a greater diftance; more remotely; 
beyond; moreover. 

To make a perfect judgment of good piclures, when com¬ 
pared with one another, befides rules, there is farther required 
a long converfation with the beft pieces. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 

They contented thgmfelves with the opinions, fafhions and 
things of their country, without looking any farther. Locke. 

F a'rther. adj. [fuppofed from far, more, probably from forth.] 

Let me add a farther truth, that without thofe ties of gra¬ 
titude, I have a moft particular inclination to honour you. 

Dryden’s Juven. Dedication. 

2. Longer ; tending to greater diftance. 

Before our farther way the fates allow, 

Here muft we fix on high the golden bough. Dryden’s Mn. 

Fa'rtherance. n.f [more properly furtherance, from fur¬ 
ther.] Encouragement; promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, and of all 
the furtherance that I have obtained. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

r arthermo're. adv. [more properly furthermore.] Befides; 
over and above; likewife. 

Furthermore the leaves, body and boughs of this tree, by 
fo much exceed all other plants, as the greateft men of power 
and worldly ability furpafs the meaneft. Raleigh’s Hi/lory. 

To Fa rt her. <7. [more proper To further.] To promote; 

to facilitate ; to advance. 

If he had farthered or hindered the taking of the town, 

v , Dryden’s Dedicat. to the Mn. 

Farthest, adv. [more properly furthejl. See Farther 1 

1. At the greateft diftance. 

2. To the greateft diftance. 

Farthest, adj. Moft diftant; remoteft. 

Yet it muft be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be farthejl from perfedlion. Hooker. 

n p/‘ f FeojvSlinj, Saxon, from peopep, four, that 
is, the fourth part of a penny.] 

1. The fourth of a penny; the fmalleft Englifh coin. 

A farthing is the leaft denomination or fra&ion of money 
ufed jn England. r 1 > ^ • , 7 

Fir Ti n r u- _ Cocker s Afithmetick. 

File all thofe things we toil fo hard in, 

Would not avail one fingle farthing. p r : ar 

B Copper money. ° J * . rnor ‘ 

TUt parilh find, ’tis true; but our churchwardens 

V■ tile filver ’ and g lve os the farthings. Gat 
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His fon builds on, and never is content, ^ ^ 

’Till the la ft farthing is in ftrudlure {pent. Dryden s Juven j 

Fa'rthingale. n. f [This word has much exercifed the ety¬ 
mology of Skinner , who at laft feems to determine that it is 
derived from vertu garde: if he had confidered what vert fig- 
nifies in Dutch, he might have found out the true fenfe.] A 
hoop; circles of whalebone ufed to fpread the pettieoat to a 
wide circumference. 

With filken coats* and caps, and golden rings, 

With ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales , and things. Shakefp. 

T ell me. 

What compafs will you wear your farthingale? Shakefp. 

Arthur wore in hall 

Round table, like a farthingal. Hudibras, p. i. cant. r. 
Some will have it that it portends the downfal of the French 
king; and obferve, that the farthingale appeared in England 
a little before the ruin of the Spanifti monarchy. Addijon . 

She feems a medley of all ages, 

With a hug 0 farthingale to Iwell her fuftian fluff*, 

A new commode, a topknot, and a ruffi Swift. 

Fa'rthingsworth. n.f. [farthing and. worth.] As much as 
is fold for a farthing. 

They are thy cuftomers; I hardly ever fell them a farthings- 
worth of any thing. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

FyfSCES. n.f [Latin.] Rods anciently carried before the con- 
fuls as a mark of their authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with difdain, 

That Carthage; which he ruin’d, rife once more ; 

And fhook aloft the fafces of the main. 

To fright thofe flaves with what they felt before. Dryden. 

FA’SCIA. n.f. [Latin.] A fillet; a bandage. 

Fa'sciated. adj. [from fafcia.] Bound with fillets; tied with 
a bandage. Did. 

Fascia'tion* n.f. [from fafcia.] Bandage; the a& or man¬ 
ner of binding difeafed parts. 

Three efpecial forts of fafciation, or rowling, have the wor¬ 
thies of our profeflion commended to pofterity. Wifeman. 

To FASCINATE, v.a. [ fafcino, Latin.] To bewitch; to 
enchant; to influence in fome wicked and fecret manner. 

There be none of the affections which have been noted to 
fajcinate or bewitch, but love and envy. Bacon, EJfay 9. 

Such a fafcinating fin this is, as allows mem no liberty-of 
confideration. Decay of iety. 

Fascina'tion. n.f [fromfafdnate.] The power or a<£t of 
bewitching; enchantment; unfeen inexplicable influence. 

He had fuch a crafty and bewitching fafhion, both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of fafcination and 
enchantment to thofe that faw him or heard him. Bacon . 

The Turks hang old rags, or fuch like ugly things, upon 
their faireft horfes, and other goodly creatures, to fecure them 
againft fafcination. Waller. 

There is a certain bewitchery or fafcination in words, 
which makes them operate with a force beyond what we can 
naturally give an account of. South’s Sermons. 

EA'SCINE. n.f [French.] A faggot. Military cant. 

The black prince pafied many a river without the help of 
pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as fuccefsfully as the 
generals of our times do with fafdries. Addif on’s Spectator. 

Fa'scinous. adj. [fafcinum, Latin.] Caufed or adling by 
witchcraft, or enchantment. 

I fhall not difcufs the poflibility of fafcinous difeafes, farther 
than refer to experiment. Harvey on Confumotions. 

FASHION, n. f [fa$on, French ; facies, Latin,] 

1. Form ; make; ftate of any thing with regard to its outward 
appearance. 

They pretend themfelves grieved at our folemnities in ere£l- 
mg churches, at their form and fajhion , at the ftatelinefs of 
them and coftlinefs, and at the opinion which we have of 

the ™’ . Hooker, b.v.f 17 . 

I no fafhion of his countenance was altered. Luke ix. 29. 

Stand thefe poor people’s friend. 

—I will. 

Or let me lofe the fajhion of a man; Shakef. Henry VIII. 

z. The make or cut of cloaths. 

I’ll be at charges for a looking-glafs, 

And entertain a fcore or two of tavlors. 

To ftudy fafhions to adorn my body. Shakef. Richard III. 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred ; only, I do 
not like the fafhion of your garments. Shakefp. King Lear 

3. Manner; fort; way. 6 

For that I love your daughter 
In fuch a righteous fafhion as I do. 

Perforce againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I muft advance Sbaieffeare’s Merry JVives of Windfor. 

rluck Cafca by the fleeve, 

And he will, after his four fajhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

The commiffioners either pulled down or defaced all images 
Ltrt'V in / Uch un feafonabl e and unfeaS 

a Cuftnm ‘ f - had been f° ne ln hoftilit y aga'nft them. Hayw. 

4 - tmftom operating upon drefs, or any domeftick ornaments. 

Here’s 
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FAS 

Here’s the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmoft carat. 

The finenefs of the gold, the chargeful fajhion. Shakefpeare. 

b, Cuftom; general pra&ice. . r 

Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun to fpeak ot 
him; afking whether it were the fajhion or no, in Arcadia, 
that fhepherds fhould perform fuch valorous enterpnzes. Sidn. 

Though the truth of this hath been umverfally acknow¬ 
ledged, yet becaufe the fajhion of the age is to call every thing 
into queftion, it will be require to fatisfy mens reafon about 
j t# 1 Tllotfih , Sermon 3. 

* Why truly, wife, it was not eafily reconciled to the com- 
mon method ; but then it *as to db ^h things. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John mu. 

6, Manner imitated from another; way eftablifhed by precedent. 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

7 - «»«»«* 

diverfions in fajbion. oc A’ 

His panegyricks were bellowed only on fuch perfons as he 
had familiarly known, and only at fuch times as others ceafe 
to praife, when out of power, or out of fajhion rope. 

8. Rank5 condition above the vulgar. It is ufed in a fenfe 
below that of quality. 

It is ftrange that men of fajhion, and gentlemen, mould to 
grofiy belie their own knowledge. Raleigh. 

9. ^Any thing worn. ^ . . , 

Now, by this maiden bloffom in my hand, 

I fcom thee, and thy fajhibn, peevifh boy. Shak. Him . VI. 

10. The farcy; a diftemper in horfes; the horfes leprofy. A 

barbarous word. r 0 . . . , 

His horfe is poffeft with the glanders lnfetted with the 
fajhions, and full of windgalls. Shak. Taming of the Shrew . 
To Fa'shion. v. a. [farmer, French, from the noun.] 
j. To form; to mould; to figure. 

He loves me well, and I have giv’n him reafons; 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fajhion him. Shak. Jut. Cafar. 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make him And 
did not one fajhion us in the womb ? _ Job xxxi. 15. 

The graves of the rebellious generations were already 
fafmoned in the clouds, which foon after fhould fwallow up all 
living creatures. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World . 

The rib he formed, and fajhion’d with his hands : 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 

Man like, but different fex. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, h. viii. 
Inability will every one find in himfelf, who fhall go about 
to fajhion in his undemanding any fimple idea, not received by 
his lenfes from external objeas, or by refleaion from the ope¬ 
rations of his mind about them. Locke. 

How could this noble fabrick be defign’d, 

And fajhion d, by a maker brute and blind ? 

Could it of art fuch miracles invent ? 

And raife a beauteous world of fuch extent ? Blackm. Creat. 

A different toil another forge employs. 

Here the loud hammer fajhions female toys; 

Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 

Firft to thefe little artifts ow’d its frame. Gay’s Fan. 

2 . T*o fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 

Laws, ought to b efajhioned unto the manners and conditions 
of the people to whom they are meant, and not to be im- 
pofed upon them according to the fimple rule of right. Spenfer. 
Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fajhion 
Yourfelves thereto, according to occafion. Hubb. Tale . 

Nature, as it grows again tow’rds earth, 

\s fajhion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. Shakef. Timon. 
This cardinal, 

Though from ah humble flock undoubtedly. 

Was fajhion’d to much honour from his cradle. Sh. H. VIII. 
7. To caft into external appearance. 

It better fits my blood to be difdained of .all, than to fajhion 
a carriage to rob love from any. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing . 

4. To make according to the rule preferred by cuftom. 

The value of the labour employed about one parcel of filver 
more than anqther, makes a difference in their price; and 
thus fajhioned plate fells for more than its weight. Locke. 
Fa'shionable. adj. [from faflnon.] 

1. Approved by cuftom; eftablifhed by cuftom; modifh. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gallantry of 
your principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and en¬ 
nobling ftudy of nature, and make philofophy fajhionable. Gian . 

Examine how the fajhionable pradtice of the world can be 
reconciled to this important dodtrine of our religion. Rogers. 

’Tis prevailing example that hath now made it fajhion¬ 
able. Bentley. 

2 . Made according to the mode. 

Rich, fajhionable robes her perfon deck; 

Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd. Ovid. 

3. Obfervant of the mode. 

Time is like a fajhionable hoft. 


That flightly {hakes his parting gueft by th’ hand} 

But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer : welcome ever fmiles, 

And farewell goes out fighing. Shakef. Troilus and Crejfuk. 

4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below nobility. 
Fa'shionableness. n.f [from fajhionable.'] Modifh ele¬ 
gance ; fuch appearance as is according to the prefent cuftom. 

Why fhould they not continue to value themfelves for this 
outfide fa (hionublenefs of the taylor or tirewoman’s making, 
when their parents have fo early inftrudfed them to do 
fo ? Locke. 

Fa'shionably. adv. [from fajhionable.] In a manner con¬ 
formable to cuftom; with modifh elegance. 

He muft at length die dully of old age at home, when here 
he might fo fajhionably and genteelly have been duelled or fluxed 
into another world. South’s Sermons. 

Fa'shionist. n.f. [Lorn fajhion.] A follower of the mode; 

a fop; a coxcomb. Diet. 

To FAST. v. n. [faf an, Gothick; paeytan, Saxon.] 

1. To abftain from food. 

Our love is not fo great, Hortenfio, 

But we may blow our nails together. 

And fajl it fairly out. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

I had rather fajl from all four days than drink fo much in 
one. Shakjpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

We have fome meats, and breads, and drinks, which taken 
by men enable them to faf long after. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

2. To mortify the body by religious abftinence. 

When thou faflejl, anoint thy head and wafh thy face, that 
thou appear not unto men to fajl. Mat, vi. 

Laft night the very god ftiew’d me a vifion : 

I fajl, and pray’d for their intelligence. Shakef. Cymbeline. 
Fast. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Abftinence from food. 

A thoufand men have broke their fafs to-day, 

That ne’er fhall dine, unlefs thou yield the crown. Shakef 
Where will this end ? Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d, 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nortafted, nor had appetite; that fajl 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what I fuffer here. Milton’s Paradije Lofl, b. ii. 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore-fathers, who 
broke their fajls with herbs and roots; and when they were 
permitted flefh, eat it only dreffed with hunger and fire. Taylor . 
She’s gone unkindly, and refus’d to caft 
One glance to feed me for fo long a fajl. Dryd. Tyran. Love . 

2. Religious mortification by abftinence; religious humiliation. 

We humble ourfelves before God this day, not merely by 
the outward folemnities of a fajl , but by affii&ing our fouls as 
well as bodies for our fins. Atterbury’s Sermons . 

Nor pray’rs nor fajls its ftubborn pulfe reftrain 3 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. Pope: 

Fast. adj. [ peyt, Saxon. ] 

1. Firm; immoveable. 

He by his ftrength fettethfa/l mountains. Pf Ixv. 6, 
Laft, the fire and his three fons. 

With their four wives; and God made faf the door. Milt* 
Be fure to find, 

What I foretold thee, many a hard allay 
Of dangers and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s feeptre get fajl hold. Milt. Par. Reg . 

2. Strong; impregnable. 

England, by report of the chronicles, was infefted with 
robbers and outlaws; which, lurking in woods and fajl places, 
ufed often to break forth to rob and fpoil, Spenfer on Ireland . 

3. Fixed. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in and force of thehorfemen, 
was driven into a marfh; where, after that he, being fore 
wounded, and almoft fajl in the deep mud, had done the ut- 
termoft of that his laft endeavour, he yielded himfelf. Knclles. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that’s fajl to a fhip> 
looks as if he refolved to draw the (hip to him. Temple . 

4. Deep; found. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take paper, fold it, feal 
it, and again return to bed; yet all this while in a moft fafl 
fleep. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in defire new-fangled; in purpofe, uncon- 
ftant; light to promife any thing, ready to forget everything, 
both benefit and injury; and thereby neither fajl to friend, 
nor fearful to foe. Afcham’s Schoolmafer , 

6. [from Jfefl, Wellh, quick ] Speedy; quick; fwift. 

This work goeth fajl on, and profpereth in their hands.^ 

Ezra v. viii. 

Skill comes fo flow, and life fo faf doth fly, 

We learn fo little, and forget fo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up faf to be a man, and is of a fweet 
and excellent difpofition: it would be a ftain upon you if you 
fhould miflead, or fuffer him to be milled. Bacon to Villiers. 

7. Fast and lofe. Uncertain; variable; inconftant; M- 
eeitful, 

r If 
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A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now hidden by 
the hair, did, as it were, play at fajl and lofe each with other, 
giving and receiving richnefs. Sidney. 

if fhe perceived by his outward chear. 

That any would his Jove by talk bewray. 

Sometimes fhe heard him, fometimes ftopt her ear, 

And .play’d JbJl and loofe the live-long day. Fairfax, b. v. 
The folly and wickednefs of men, that think to play fajl 
and loofa with God Almighty ! L’E/irange. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other atoms 
they might be feparated again ; and fo bn in an eternal vicifii- 
tude of faf and lo fe , without ever confociating into the huge 
condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Fast. adv. 

\. Firmly; immoveably. 

Bind the boy, which you fhall find with me, 

Fafl to the chair. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

This love of theirs myfelf have often feen. 

Haply when they have judg’d me faf afleep. Shakefpeare. 

2. Clofely; nearly. 

Barbaroffa left fourteen galleys in the lake; but the tack- 
lings, fails, oars, and ordnance he had laid up in the caftle 
fajl by. Knolles’s Hiflory of theTurks. 

Siloa’s brook, that flow’d 

Faf by the oracle of God. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. i. 

Let purling ftreams be in her fancy feen, 

And flow’ry meads, and vales of chearful green; 

And in the midft of deathlefs groves 
bdft fighing wifhes lie, 

And finding hopes faf by, 

And juft beyond ’em ever-laughing loves. Dryd.Tyr. Love . 

Fajl by the throne obfequious fame refides, 

And wealth inceflant rolls her golden tides. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Well known to me the palace you inquire ; 

For faf befide it dwells my honour’d fire. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And fajl befide him once-fear’d Edward fleeps. Pope. 

3. Swiftly; nimbly. 

I would give a thoufand pound I could run as faf as thou 
can’ft. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

There ftreams a fpring of blood fo faf, 

From thofe deep wounds, as all embru’d the face. Daniel. 

The heavieft mufe the fwifteft courfe has gone, 

As clocks run faflefl when moft lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going faf out of the 
world. Swift to Pope. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promife, he gave full credit to that 
promife, and ftill gave evidence of his fidelity as faf as occa- 
fions were offered. Hammond’s Prafi. Catech. 

To Fa'sten. v. a. [from faf ] 

1. To make faft; to make firm ; to fix immoveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and covering moft 
of that fide, had no fajlening on the left fide. ^Sidney. 
Mofes reared up the tabernacle, and fajlenedhis fockets. Ex. 

By chance a fhip was fajlcn’d to the fhore, 

Which from old Clufium king Ofinius bore. Dryclcn’s AEn. 

2. T o hold together ; to cement; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alone, 

To draw and fajten fundred parts in one. Donne. 

... * n fea-coaft of India there is no iron, which flies not 
like a bird unto thofe mountains, and therefore their {hips are 
Jaflmed with wood. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, .b. ii. c . 8. 

3. I o affix; to conjoin. 

The words Whig and Tory have been preffed to the fervice 
of manyTuccefllons of parties, with very different ideas fatt¬ 
ened to them ,-/v u ■ xr J J 

, r r n . „ owijt s Examiner^ N°. ai. 

4. I o ftamp ; to imprefs. 

• Thinkil, g> ty this face, 

1 o fajten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 

5. To fettle "to confirm. Shakejfeare’s plus Cafir. 

oJlT- m .f? rS hav T a "g ed the feene, and combated the 

weii/, y L; n thcit dif^Tre pe> upon which th v oM A°; fo 

6. To lay on with ftrength. °f 1 Uty ’ 

Could he faflen a blow, or make a thruft, when not fuf- 
fered to .'pproach ? n , , V “ , 1UI 

To Fa'stp - n c l- Dryden s Ain. Dedication. 

1 o T A ST£i . V. n. To fix himfelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obferved in other forts of 
hzards, in frogs, and.other fifties; and therefore an horfe 
eeehwfll hardly/^ upon a fifh. Brown’s Vulgar Err our s. 
He/tf/Wcm my neck ; and bellow’d out. 

As he d burft heaven. Shakefpeare’s Kinv Lear 

Iastener. n.f. [ from fajlm. J One that makes Lfa' 


or 


Pa'sthand^d J°f h p ns fr °m food. J!„f. 

tended 5 clofefifled; cuftom' J Al ' aricious i M- 
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dowry, 
princefs 

temptuoufnefs. Svjijt ; 

FASTI'DlOUS. adj. [_faf idiofus , Latin ; faftidie :x, faf.idhuj^ 
French.] Difdainful ; fqueamifh ; delicate to a vice; into- 
Jently nice. 

Reafons plainly delivered, and always after one manner* 
efpeciaily with fine and fafl dious. minds, enter but heavily and 
dully. Bacon’s Cole cl ion of Good and Evil. 

Let their fafidious vain 
Commiflion of the brain, 

Run on and rage, fweat, cenfure, and condemn, 

They were not made for thee, lels thou for them. B.Johrfa 
A fqueamifh fajlidious nicenefs, in meats and drinks, muft 
be cured by ftarving. L’ hijlrangc. 

All hopes, raifed upon the promifes or fuppofed kindneii’es 
of the fafidious and fallacious great ones of the world, fhall 
fail. South’s Sermons. 

Fasti'diously. adv. [from fafidious.] Difdainfully; con- 
temptuoufly; fqueamilhly. 

Their foie talent is pride and fcom : they look faflidio'fly , 
and fpeak difdainfully, on any one who want them ; con¬ 
cluding, if a man fhall fall fhort of their garniture at the knees 
and .elbows, he is much inferior to them in the furqiture of 
his head. Government of the Tongue, f. 7. 

Fastigi'ated. adv. [ fafigiatus , Latin.] Roofed; nar¬ 
rowed up to the top. Didf. 

Fa'stjngday. n. f [faf and day.] Day of mortification by 
religious abftinence. 

Do not call it a faftingday , unlefs alfo it be a day of extra¬ 
ordinary devotion and of alms. 7 'ajlot’s Guide to Devotion. 

Fa'stness. n.f. [from fajl ] ' 

1. Firmnefs ; firm adherence. 

Such as had given the king any diftafte, did content by their 
forwardnefs to fhew it was but their fajlnej\ to the former 
government, and that thofe affe&ions ended with the time. 

Bacon’s Hiflory of Great Britain. 

2. Strength; fecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of fafnefs laid open, 
which are the proper walls and caftles of the Irifh, as they 
were of the Britifh in the times of Agricola. Davies on Ireland. 
The foes had left the fafnefs of their place, 

Prevail’d in fight, and had his men in chace.. Dryden’s 'AEn. 

3. A ftrong place; a place not eafily forced. 

If his adverfary be not well aware of him, he entrenches 
himfelf in a new fafnefs , and holds out the fiege with a new 
' Watt’s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Clofenefs ; concifenefs; not diffufion. 

Bring his ftile from all loofe groffnefs to fuch firm fafnefs in 
Latin, as in Demofthenes. Afcham’s SciooUnaJler. 

fA STuo vs. adj. [fafufas, Latin ; fafueuxfe, Fr.] Proud; 

FAT U§ T r e D 'd. 

rA.l. adj. [ paer, Saxon. ] 

i* miffed; plump; fief by ; the contrary to lean. 

When gods have hot backs, what fhall poor men do ? For 

me, I am here a Windfor flag, and the fattejl, I think, i’ th’ 

* ore “' Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Let our wives 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. Shakefpeare. 

I is a fine thing to he fat and fmooth. L’E(Iran? e. 

,. r cP p rediet a ? d labour will keep conftitutions, where this 
difpofition is the ftrongeft, from being fat: you may fee in 
an army forty thoufand foot-foidiers without a fat man ; and I 
dare affirm, that by plenty and reft twenty of the forty 

, fMr fat C r, r jirbuthmt cn Aliments. 

2. Coaife, grofs; dull, [fat, French.] 

O fouls ! in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 

3. eyer -8 rov ’ li °8A 1 ‘ ‘^.ground. Dryd. Pcrf. 

' S ° m V' r . e allu , red to la 7’ not 011 the contemplation of 
equity, but on the promifing and pleafing thoughts of liti- 

g ’°f A'™’ «‘>' e "t. on S , and flowing fees. Milton 

A fat benefice is that which lb abounds with an eflate and 
revenues, that a man may expend a great deal in delicacies of 
eating and drinking. d 1 

Fat. n. f. An oily and fulphureous part of the blood”dmo" 
fited the ceils of the membrana adipofa, from the fnnu' 
merable little veffels which are fpread amongft them The 
fat is to be found immediately under the fkin in all rf, 1 " 
of the body, except in the forehead eve ids 1 " ^ 

of the ear, yard, “and ferotum. In fome th feficl^'f P H‘ 
membrana adipofa are fo full that the • • u ° f t le 

thick ; and in others they are almoft flat, 3^ 

fort of fi t ^° me reckon *bc marrow of c -.1 • ? 


come 


tckon thc marr °w of the bones for a third 

In this ointment the flrangeft and hardeft ingfodiSfYo 
ni- by, are tire moft upon cheftuii of a dead n,a°n unburieJ, 

and 
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FAT 

and the fats of a boar and a bear, killed in the acl of genera¬ 
tion. Bo on's Natural Hiftory, N°. 998. 

This membrane feparates an oily liquor called fat: when 
the fibres are lax, and the aliment too redundant, great part 
of it is converted into this oily liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fat. n.f [ paer, Saxon; vatte, Dutch. This is generally 
written vat .j A veffel'in which any thing is put to Ferment 
or be foaked. 

Th & fats (hall overflow with wine and oil. Joel ii. 24. 

A white (tone ufed for flagging floors, for cifterns, and tan¬ 
ners fats. Woodivard on Fojjils. 

To Fat. v. a. [from the noun.] To make fat; to fatten ; 
to make plump and fiefhy with abundant food. 

Oh how this villany 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! Shak. Tit Andr. 

Fre this 

I fhould have fatted all the region kites 

With this flave’s offal. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

They fat fuch enemies as they take in the wars, that they 
may devour them. Abbot's Defription of the World. 

The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, on purpofe 
to fat and eat them. Locke. 

Cattle fatted by good pafturage, after violent motion, fome- 
times die fuddenly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Fat. v. n. To grow fat ; to grow full flefhed. 

Clarence, he is well repaid ; 

He is frank’d up to fatting for his pains. Shakef Rich. III. 

The one labours in his duty with a good conscience; the 
other, like a beaft, but fatting up for the flaughter. L'EJlrange. 

An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young one. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

FA'TAL. adj,. [fatalis, Latin ; fatal, French ] 


2. 


3 ‘ 


Eli 


1. Deadly; mortal; deflruTcive ; caufing deftru&ion. 

O fatal maid ! thy marriage is endow’d 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dryden's /En. 

A palfy in the brain is moil dangerous ; when it feizeth the 
heart, or organs of breathing, fatal. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2 . Proceeding by deftiny; inevitable; neceffary. 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of reafoning, 
that thefe things are fatal and neceffary, it being in vain to 
be troubled at that which we cannot help. Tillotfon's Sermons, 

3. Appointed by deftiny. 

It was fatal to the king to fight for his money; and though 
he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, yet he was ftill en¬ 
forced to fight for it with rebels at home. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Fatal courfe 

Had circled his full orb. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. 

It was 

Still fatal to flout Hudibras, 

In all his feats of arms, when leaft 

He dreamt of it, to profper beft. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

Behold the deftin’d place of your abodes; 

For thus Anchifes prophecy’d of old, 

And this our fatal place of reft foretold. Dryden's Mn. A. vii. 

O race divine! 

For beauty ftill is fatal to the line. Dryden. 

Fa'talist. n.f. [from fate.'] One who maintains that all 
things happen by invincible necefiity. 

Will the obftinate fatalijls find fufficient apology. Watts. 
Fata'lity. n.f. [fatalite, French, from fatal.] 

1. Predeftination ; predetermined order or feries of things and 
events ; preordination of inevitable caufes a&ing invincibly 
in perpetual fucceflion. 

The ftoicks held a fatality , and a fixed unalterable courfe of 
events; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a necef- 
fity emergent from and inherent in the things themfelves, 
which God himfelf could not alter. South's Sermons. 

2. Decree of fate. 

By a ftrange fata'ity men fuffer their diffcnting to be drawn 
into the ft ream of the prefent vogue. King Charles. 

All the father’s precaution could not fecure the fon from the 
fatality of dying by a lion L'Eftrange's Fables. 

3. Tendency to danger; tendency to fome great or hazardous 
event. 

Seven times feven, or forty-nine, nine times nine, or 
eighty-one, and feven times nine, or the years fixty-three, is 
conceived to carry with it the moft confiderable fatality. Bro. 
Fa tally, adv. [from fatal.] 

1. Mortally; deftrudiively ; even to death. 

The ftream is fo cranfparent, pure and clear, 

That had the felf-enamour’d youth gaz’d here. 

So fatally deceiv’d he had not been. 

While he the bottom, not his face had feen. Denham. 

’Tis the proceffion of a funeral vow. 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow, 

When fatally their virtue they approve ; 

Chearful in flames, and martyisof their love Dryd. Auren. 

2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable and invincible deter¬ 
mination. 

To fay , that the world was made cafually by the concur¬ 
rence of atoms, is to affirm that the atoms compofed the 
world mechanically and fatally ; only they were not fenfible 
of it. Bentley's Sermons. 
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Fa't alness. n.f. [from fatal] Invincible neceffity. 

FATE. n.f. [ fatum , Latin.] 

1. Deftiny ; an eternal feries of fucceffive caufes. 

Neceffity or chance 

Approach not me ; and what I will is fate. Milton. 

There is a neceffity in fate 

Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate. Dryden. 

You muft obey me Don or late; 

Why will you vainly ftruggle with your fate ! Dryden. 

When empire in its childhood firft appears, 

A watchful/^ o’erfees its riflng years. Dryden. 

Random chance, or wilful fate , 

Guides the (halt from Cupid’s bow. A. Philips. 

Event predetermined. 

Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk ? 

By water fhall he die, and take his end. Sbakefpean. 

l th ; deftrueftion. 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whofe top of late 
A chapel crown’d, ’till in the common fate 
Th’ adjoining abbey fell. Denham. 

Looking, he feeds alone his famifh’d eyes; 

Feeds ling’ring death, but looking not he dies ; 

Yet ftill he chofe the longeft way to fate, 

Wafting at once his life and his eftate. Dryden. 

Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 

But who can bear th’ approach of certain fate ! Dryden. 

The whizzing arrow ftngs, 

And bears thy fate , Antinous, on its wings. Pope. 

4. Caufe of death. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mules and fumpters fent. Dry. 
Fa'ted. adj. [from fate.] 

1. Decreed by fate. 

She fled her father’s rage, and with a train 
Driv’n by the fouthern blafts was fated here to reign. Dryd. 

2. Determined in any manner by fate. 

Bright Vulcanian arms, 

Fated from force of ftecl by Stygian charms, 

Sufpended, fhone on high. Dryden's JEn. 

3. Endued with any quality by fate. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 

4. Invefted with the power of fatal determination. Peculiar to 
Shakefpeare. 

Thy fated fky 
Gives us free fcope. 


Shakefpeare. 

FA'THER. n.f [ pe^ep, Saxon; aaher,T\fe. This word is 
found likewile in thePerfian language.] 

1. He by whom the fon or daughter is begotten. 

Father is a notion fuperinduced to the fubftance, or man, 
and refers only to an adt of that thing called man, whereby 
he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind. Locke. 

Son of Benfalem, thy father faith it; the man by whom 
thou haft breath and life fpeaketh the word. Bacon. 

He fhall forget 

Father and mother, and to his wife adhere. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

2. The firft anceftor. 

It was faid 

It fhould not ftand in thy pofterity; 

But that my felf fhould be the root and father 

Of many kings. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Abraham is the father of us all. Rom. iv. 16. 

3. The appellation of an old man. 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prognofti- 
cating weather: Epfom, a lawyer, faid in fcorn. Tell me, 
father , when doth the fun change ? The old man anfwered, 
when fuch a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 

4. The title of any man reverend for age, learning, and piety. 

You fhall find one well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned bifhops. Sh. R HI* 

5. One who has given original to any thing good or bad. 

Jubal was th t father of all fuch as handle the harp and 
organ. Gen. iv. z f. 

6. The ecclefiaftical writers of the firft centuries. 

Men may talk of the fathers , and magnify the fathers , and 
feem to make the authority of the fathers next to infallible; 
and yet none expofe them more to contempt than they which 
give fuch anfwers as thefe. Stil ingfeet. 

7. One who afls with paternal care and tendernefs. 

I was a father to the poor. Jobxx ix. 16. 

He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
houfe Gen. xlv. 8. 

8. The title of a popifh confefTor, particularly of a Jefuit. 

Formal in apparel, 

In gait and countenance finely like a father. Shakefpeare. 

There was in .this place a father of a convent, who was 
very much renowned for his piety and exemplary life; and as 
it is ufual, under any great affliction, to apply themfelves to 
the moft eminent confefTors, our beautiful votafy took the 
opportunity of confeffing herfelf to this celebrated father. Add. 

9. The title of a fenator of old Rome. 

From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majeftick Rome. Dryden s Virgil 

jo. 
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10. The appellation of the firft perfon of the adorable Trinity. 
The eternal fon of God efteemed it his meat and drink to 
do tire will of hh> Father, and for his obedience alone obtained 
the great eft: glory. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

ti. The compcllation of God as Creator. 

We have one Father, even God. John viii. 41* 

Almighty and moft merciful Father. Common Prayer. 

Father-in-Law. n.f. [ from father. ] The father of one’s 
hufband. or wife. 

I muft make my father-in-law a vifit with a great train and 
equipage. Addijon'sSpectator, N°. 547* 

To Fa' 1 her. v. a. 

1. To take ; to adopt as a fon or daughter. 

Ay, good youth, 

And rather fat'er thee than mafter thee. Shakef Cymbeline. 

2 . To fupply with a father. 

I am no ftronger than my fex, 

Being fo father'd and fo hufbanded. Shakef. Julius Ccefar. 

How light and portable my pain feems now, 

When that which makes me bend makes the king bow; 
lie childed as I father'd. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. To adopt a compofition. 

Men of wit. 

Often father'd what he writ Swift. 

4. To aferibe to anyone as his offspring, or production. 

And left we feem to father any thing upon them more than 

is their own, let them read. Hooker , b. iv. f. 4. 

My name was made ufe of by feveral perfons, one of which 
was pleafed to father on me a new fet of productions. Swift. 

Magical relations comprehend eftects derived and fathered 
upon hidden qualities, whereof, from received grounds of art, 
no reafons are derived. Brown's Vulgar trrours , b. ii. c. 3. 
Fa'therhood. n.f. [from father.] The character of a 
-.father; the authority of a father. 

Who can abide, that againft their own doctors, both of 
the middle and lateft age, fix whole books fhould by their 
fatherhoods of Trent be under pain of a curfe, imperioufly 
obtruded upon God and his church. • Hall. 

We might have had *n entire notion of this fatherhood, or 
fatherly authority. Locke. 

Fa'therless. adj. [from father.] Without a father; defti- 
tute of a father. 

Ye fhall not afflict any widow, or fatherlefs child. Ex. xxii. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakef. R. III. 

The fatherlefs had no friend. Sandy's. 

He caught his death the laft county-feffions, where he 
would go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman and her 
fatherlefs children. Addifon's Spectator, N° 517. 

Fa'therliness. n.f. [from father.] The tendernefs of a 
father; parental kindnefs. 

Fa'therly. adj. [from father.] Paternal; like a father; 
tender; protecting; careful. 

Let me but move one queftion to your daughter. 

And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anfwer truly. Shakefpeare 
, J b f part winch deferibes the fire, I owe to the piety and 
fatherly affeflion of our monarch to his fuffering fubieas. Dry. 
f a THERLY, adv. In the manner of a father. J 

Thus Adam, fatherly difpleas’d: 

O ex crable fon ! fo to afpire 
Above his brethren ! 

FA'THOM. n.f. [pebm, Saxon] ^ 

1. A mealure of length containing fix foot, or two yards; the 
fpace to which a man can extend both arm- 

1 he extent of this fathom, or diflance between the extre¬ 
mity of the fingers of either hand upon expanfion, is equal 
unto the fpace between the foie of the foot and the crown. 

. brown’s Vulgar Errours, A. iv. c. c. 

llC , a ™ s , f P r f ad c ™ rs 111 a freight line, and meafured from 
he end of the long finger on one hand to that of the other, 
made a meafure equal to the flature, and is named a fathom. 

2. It is the ufual meafure applied to the depth o/thffea" when 
the line for founding is called the fathom-line 

.e into the bottom of the deep, 
where fathom line could never touch the ground. Sh. H IV 

3 ' th R o e u a gt: 1,enetra “° ni dCpth ° f compafs of 

•r A . n0t . he , r of " y^fathom they have none 
J o lead their bufmefs. e; ; ^ ~ , ,, 

To Fa'thom. » [from the noun.l ShaU ^ ar ‘' 

1. Toencompafs with the arms extended or encircling 

2. To reach ; to mafter. truing. 

Leave, leave to fath m fuch high points as thefe • 

Nor be amoitious, ere the time, to pleafe. Dryd Perl 
3- To (bund; to try with refpeft to the depth f ' 

the depths of Tis ^ Vlf^ 

Our depths who fathoms P ***" £ ” th ‘ 

* Ainasagr ■ ” •—-—«««c 


Fathomi.ess adj. [from fathom ] 

1. That of which no bottom can Le found. 

2 . That of which the circumference cannot be embraced.- 
Will you with counters fum 

The vaft proportion of his infinite; 

And buckle in a wafte moft fathom left 
With fpan-. and inches fo diminutive 

As fears and reafons t Shakefpeare"s Ttoilus andCrijfudi 
Fati'dical. adj. [fatidicus, Latin ; fatidique^ French;] Pro* 
phetick ; having the power to foretell future events. 

I he oak, of all other trees only fatidical , told them what 
a fearful unfortunate bufmefs this would prove. Hcwcl. 

FatFferous. adj. [fatijer , Latin.] Deadly; mortal; de- 
ftru&ive. " ' Diil. 

Fa'tigable. adj. [ fatigo , Lat.J Eafily wearied; fufceptible 
of wearinefs. 

Fo FaTigate. v. a. [fatigo, Latin.] To weary; to fatigue; 
to tire; to exhauft with labour; to opprefs with laflitude. 

By and by the din of war ’gan to pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
Requicken’d what in flefti was fatigate , 

And to the battle came he. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

FATFGUE. n.f. [fatigue, French ; fatigo , Latin.] 

1. Wearinefs; laflitude. 

2. The caufe of wearinefs; labour; toil. 

I he great Scipio fought honours in his youth, and endured 

th o fatigues with which he purchafed them. Dryden. 

To FaYjgue. v. a. [fatigue , French; fatigo, Latin.] ^To 
tire; to weary ; to harrafs with toil; to exhauft with labour. 
The man who ftruggles in the fight, 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior % 

FaTK i dneved. adj. [fat and kidney.] Fat: by way of re¬ 
proach or contempt. 

Peace, ye jatkidneyed rafeal; what a brawling do’ft thou 
„ / ee P- 1 Shakefpeare's HenryW . 

catling, n.f. [from fat.] A young animal fed fat for the 
flaughter. 

The calf and the young lion, and the fatling fhall lie down 
together, and a little child fhall lead them. If xi. 6. 

Fatner. n.f [from fat.] That which gives fatnefs. 

Fhe wind was weft, on which that philofopher beftowed 
the encomium of fatner of the earth. Arbuthn. Mart. ScribL 
F a'tness. n.f. [from fat.] 

1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full-fed. 

2. Fat; greafe; fulnefs of flefh. 

And by his fide rode loathfome gluttony, 

Deformed creature, on a filthy fwine ; 

His belly was upblown with luxury. 

And eke with fatnfs fwollen were his eyen. Fai* 9 ueen, b, i. 
Unctuous or greafy matter. 

. Earth and water, mingled by the help of the fun, gather a 
nitrous fatnefs Bacor j s Natural H ;, hr N w . qcc. 

4. Oleagmoufnefs ; fliminefs. ' 3 ' > ' 5 

By reafon of tho fatnefs and heavinefs of the ground, Egypt 
did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and fome fruits. Arbuih. 

5. Fertility; Iruitfulnefs. 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatnefs of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. Gen. xxvii. 28. 
o. I hat which caufes fertility. 

When around 

1 he clouds drop fatnefs, in the middle fky 
1 he dew Appended ftaid, and left unmoift 
1 he execrable giebe. PhiTf 

\ apours and clouds feed the plants of the earth with the 

To fTvp r of ih0WerS - Bml h’s Sermon,. 

lo Fatten, v.a. [from fat.] 

1. To feed up; to make fiefhy; to plump with fat. 

the fT! nt f .°i° letti " S ’ in fma11 quantities, often increafeth 

of digcftioi, > and ^rp nd F n - 

2. To make fruitful. Abuthnot on Die,. 

Town of fluff to fatten land. L ib. Lmdinienf,, 

Dare not, on thy life. 

I ouch aught of mine ; 

elfe ’ not hlther *o withftood, 

2 tT £5 n fieldS with thy blood. Dryden 

3. I o feed grofly ; to increafe. ^ryaen. 

Obfccne Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tyber’s hungry fhores, 

to p.'fTfnfuthAtTFoT 'f Dryd f s > w - 

to grow flefliy. 1 * To S row ; to be pampered; 

A a A "m gree i° fpoil the P ublic| t good, 

A Ado’ n lnS / a f'T Wlth the brave man’s labour. Otiv.o - 
Apo o Check’d my pride, and bad me feed 

Myjatt ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed n ^ * 

Yet then this little fpot of earlh well tiU’d ***** 

A num rous family with plenty fill’d, ’ 

1 he g„ od 0 H man and thrifty houfewife f 

heir days in peace, and fatten’d with content • 

aIL d r 6 d T °f life ’ and liv’d to fee * 

g efcending healthful progeny. Dryden’, Juvenal. 
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Tygers and wolves fhall in the ocean breed) 

The whale and dolphin fatten on the mead, 

And every element exchange its kind. 

When thriving honefty in courts we find. Granville. 

f'A'TTOUS. adj.' [faiuus, Latin.] 

1. Stupid ; foolifil j feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants, while yet 
ourfeives have a confiderable dole of what makes them fo. Gian. 

2 , Impotent; without force; illufory; alluding to an ignis 
fatuus. 

And when that flame finds combuftible earth. 

Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham. 

Fatu'ity. n.f [ fatuite. , French; from fatu-us .] Foolifli- 

nefs ; weaknefs of mind ; feme degree of frenzy. 

It had argued a very fhort fight of things, and extreme 
fatuity of mind in me, to bind my own hands at their re- 
queft. King Charles. 

Thefe fymptoms were fo high in fome as to produce a fort 
of fatuity or madnefs. Arbnthnot on Air. 

Fa'twitted. adj. [fat and wit.] Heavy; dull; ftupid. 

Thou art fo fatwitted with drinking old fack, and unbot- 
toning thee after fupper, and- fleeping upon benches in the 
afternoon, that thou haft forgotten. Shake/. Henry IV. 

Fa'ttv. adj. '[from fat.] Un£tuous; oleaginous; greafy; 
partaking of the nature of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not difeharge; not 
becaufe it fticketh fafter, but becaufe air preyeth upon water, 
and-flame and fire upon oil. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

The gourd 

And thirfty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th’ approaching olive, with refehtment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverfe, detefting contact. Phillips. 

The common fymptoms of the muriatick feurvy are, a 
faline tafte in the fpittle, and a lixivial urine, fometimes with 
a fatty fubftance like a thin {kin a-top. Arbuihnot on Ahments. 

Ta'ucet. n.f [faujfet, French; fauces , Latin.] The pipe 
inferred into a veflel to give vent to the liquor, and flopped up 
by a peg or fpigot. It is fometimes improperly written 
/#?. 

You were out a good wholefome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orange-wife and a foffet-{<z\ ler, and adjourned 
a controverfy of three-pence to a fecond audience. Shakefp. 

If you are fent down to draw drink, and find it will not 
run, blow ftrongly into the faucet , and it will immediately 
pour into your mouth. Swift’s Dirett. to the Butler. 

Fa'uchion. n.f [See Falchion.] A crooked fword. 

But good ASneas order’d on the fhore ~i 

A flately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore; C 

A foldier’s fauchion, and a feaman’s oar. Dryden’s An. 3 

FA'UFEL. n.f [French.] The fruit of a fpecies of the palm- 
tree. See Palm. 

Favi'llous. adj. [favilla, Latin. ] Confifting of afhes. 

As to foretelling of ftrangers, from the fungous particles 
about the wicks of the candle, it only fignifieth a moift air 
about them, hindering the avolation of light and the favillous 
particles. Brown s Vidgar Err ours , b. v. c. 22. 

Fa'ulcon. 1 „ { Falcon. 

Fa'ulconry. J {Falconry. 

FAULT, n.f. [faut,faute, Fr. faltar , to be deficient, Spanifh. 
The / is fometimes founded, and fometimes mute. In con- 
verfation it is generally fuppreffed.] 

1. Offence; flight crime; fomewhat liable to cenfure or ob¬ 
jection. 


I he pr phet chufeth rather to charge them with the fauli 
of making a law unto themfelves, than the crime of tranf- 
grefiing a law which God had made. Hooter, b. m.f 6 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the true God. 
but only that it was not clear and diftinCt enough. Stillingflect 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contrads the danger of an aCtual fault: 

Then what muft he expeCt that ftill proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds. Dryden 
If you like not my poem, the fault may poffibly be in mj 
writing; but more probably ’tis in your morals, which can- 
hot bear the truth of it. Dryden, 

They wholly mi flake the nature of criticifm, who thinl 
its bufinefs is principally to find faidt. Dryden 

To be defirous of a good name, and careful to do ever 
thing, that we innocently may, to obtain it, is fo far fron 
being a fault, even in private perfons, that it is their great an< 
indifpenfible duty. Atterbury’s Sermons 

Before his (acred name flies ev’ry fault, 

And each exalted ftanza teems with thought. Po> t 

Which of our thrum-cap’d anceftors foun & fault. 

For want of fugar-tongs or fpoons for fait ? King 

Being void of all friendftiip and enmity, they never com 
plain, nor find fault with the times. . SvAfi 

?.. Defect; want; abfence. 

I could tell to thee, as to one it pleafes me, for fault of 
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better, to call my friend, I could be fad, and fad indeed 
too. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p x \[ t 

There is no ftraw given unto thy fervants, and they fay 
unto us, make brick; and behold, thy fervants are beaten’; 
but the fault is in thine own people. Ex. v. 16. 

3. Puzzle ; difficulty : as, the enquirer is at a fault. 

To Fault, v. n. [from the noun.] To be wrong; to fail. • 
Which moved him rather in eclogues than otherwife to 
write, minding to furnifh our tongue in this kind wherein it 
faulteth. Spenfer, 

To Fault, v. a. To charge with a fault; to accufe. 

For that I will not faidt thee. 

But for humblenefs exalt thee. Old Song. 

Fa'ulter. n.f. [from fault.] An offender; one who com¬ 
mits a fault. 

Then flie, behold the faulter here in fight y 
This hand committed that fuppofed offence. Fairfax, b. ii, 

Fa'ultfinder. n.f. [fault and find.] A cenfurer ; an ob¬ 
jector. 

Faultily, adv. [from faulty ] Not rightly; improperly; 
defectively; erroneoufly. 

FaTltiness. n.f. [from faulty ] 

1. Badnefs ; vitioufnefs ; evil difpofition. 

When her judgment was to be praCtifed in knowing faulti- 
nefs by his firft tokens, {he was like a young fawn, who 
coming in the wind of the hunters, doth not know whether 
it be a thing or no to be efehewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Delinquency ; aCtual offences. 

The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that the faulti- 
nefs of their people heretofore is by us fo far forth laid open. 

Hooker, Preface. 

Fa'ultless. adj. [from fault.] Without fault; perfect; com¬ 
pletely excellent. 

Where for our fins he faullefs fufFered pain, 

There where he died, and where he liv’d again. Fairfax. 

Who durft thy fault lejs figure thus deface ? Dryden s An. 

Whoever thinks a faultlefs piece to fee, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er fhall be. Pope. 

Fa'ulty. adj. [fautif, French, from fault.] 

1. Guilty of a fault; blameable; criminal; not innocent. 

The king doth fpeak as one which is faulty. 2 Sa. xiv. 13, 
Can thus 

Th’ image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and ereCt, though faulty fince ! 

To fuch unfightly fufterings be debas’d ! Milt oris Par. Loft. 

2 . Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them fet down for perpetuity, is 
three ways faulty ; faulty in omitting fome things which in 
Scripture are of that nature, as, namely, the difference that 
ought to be of paftors, when they grow to any great multi¬ 
tude ; faulty in requiring doClors, deacons, and widows, as 
things of perpetual neceflity by the law of God, which in 
truth are nothing lefs; faulty alfo in urging fome things by 
Scripture mutable, as their lay-elders. Hooker , b. iii. 

3. Defective; bad in anyrefpeCt; not fit for the ufe intended. 

By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, he was 
ftricken into the mouth at the firft courfe, fo that he died pre- 
fently. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To FA'VOUR. v. a. [faveo, Latin.] 

1. To fupport; to regard with kindnefs; to be propitious to; 
to countenance. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

Whilft heaven did favour his felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldeft fpn and heir 

Of Mufcarol. Spenfer . 

The felf-fame gods that arm’d the queen of Troy, 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goths. Shak. Tit.Andr. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N 495. 
Fortune fo favoured him, that the town at his firft coming 
furrendered unto him. Knolies’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

The good iEneas am I call’d ; a name. 

While fortune favour’d, not unknown to fame. Dryden. 

Oh happy youth ! and favour’d of the Ikies, 
Diflinguilh’d care of guardian deities. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. iik 

2. To aflift with advantages or conveniences. 

No one place about it is weaker than another, to favour an 
enemy in his approaches. Addijbn’s Whig Examiner. 

3. To refemble in feature. 

The porter owned that the gentleman favoured his 
mafter. Spectator. 

4. To conduce to; to contribute. 

Fa'vour. n.f. [favor, Latin ; faveur , French.] 

1. Countenance; kindnefs; kind regard ; propitious afpeCl 

It pleas’d your majefty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myfelf, and all our houfe. Shake/. H. IV- 
The child Samuel was in favour both with the Lord and 
alfo with men. 1 >§ a , fi. 26. 

The race is not to the fwift, nor yet favour to men of 
kill. £«/. ix. ii- 

His 
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His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, _ 

Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Waller. 

This favour , had it been employed on a more deferving 
fubjeCt, had been an effeCfcof juftice in your nature; but, as 
placed on me, is only charity. Dryden’s Aurengzebe, Preface. 

At play, among ftrangers, we are apt to find our hopes and 
wifhes engaged on a fudden in favour of one fide more than 
another. D ° _ Swift. 

2. Support; defence ; vindication. 

The pleafures which thefe Scriptures aferibe to religion, are 
of a kind very different from thofe in favour of which they 
are here alleged. Rogers, Sermon 15. 

3. Kindnefs granted. 

AW favours and puniftiments pafled by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 
O, my royal mafter ! 

The gods, m favour to you, made her cruel. A. Phillips. 

4. Lenity ; mildnefs ; mitigation of punffhment. 

I could not difeover the lenity and favour of this fentence ; 
but conceived it rather to be rigorous than gentle. Gulliv. Tr a v. 

5. Leave; goodwill; pardon. 

Worthy Macbeth, we ftay upon your leifure. 

_Give me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought 

With things forgot. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Yet e’re we enter into open a£t, 

With favour, ’twere no lofs if’t might be inquir’d 
What the condition of thefe arms would be. B.Johnf. Cat. 
They got not the land by their own fword; but thy right 
hand ancf thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, be¬ 
caufe thou haft a favour unto them. Pf. xliv. 3. 

Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace : 

A peace, with all my foul, faid Chanticleer; 

But, with your favour, I will treat it here. Dryden. 

6. ObjeCt of favour ; perfon or thing favoured. 

Ail thefe his wond’rous works, but chiefly man, 

His chief delight and favour', him, for whom 

All thefe his works fo wond’rous he ordain’d. Milt. P. L. 

7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

And every one his lovefuit will advance 
Unto his feveral miftrefs, which they’ll know 
By favours feveral which they did bellow. Shakefpeare. 
It is received that it helpeth to continue love, if one wear 
the hair of the party beloved ; and perhaps a glove, or other 
like favour, may as well do it. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

A blue ribband tied round the fword-arm, I conceive to be 
the remains of that cuftom of wearing a miftrefs’s favour on 
fuch occafions of old. Spectator, N°. 436. 

8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this fadonr for me, and ftick it 
in thy cap : when Alanfon and myfelf were down together, I 
pluck’d this glove from his helm. Shakefp. Henry V. 

9. Feature; countenance. 

That is only luitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in fluttifhnefs. Sidney . 

Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftaid upon fome favour that it loves. Shakefpeare. 
Difleat thy favour with an ufurped beard. Shake/. Othello . 
There’s no goodnefs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a favour 
To trumpet fuch good tidings. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Yet well I remember 

The favours of thefe men: were they not mine? 

Did they not fometime cry, all hail! to me ? Shake/. R. II. 
A youth of fine favour and Ihape. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate hardnefs of their 
favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls, make up what 
is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 

Favourable, adj. [ favorable , French; favorabilis, Latin.] 

1. Kind ; propitious ; affeCtionate. 

Famous Plantagenet! moft gracious prince, 

Lend favourable ea^r to our requefts. Shakef Richard III. 

2. Palliative; tender; averfe from cenfute. 

None can have the favourable thought. 

That to obey a tyrant’s will they fought. Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. Conducive to ; contributing to ; propitious. 

People are multiplied in a country by the temper of the 
climate, favourable to generation, to health, and long life. 

4. Accommodate; convenient. Temple. 

Many good officers were willing to ftay there, as a place 
very favourable for the making levies of men. Clarendon. 
5 - -Beautiful; well favoured ; well featured. Obfolete. 

Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poflefs the empire of the air, 

Betwixt the centred earth and azure Ikies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair. 

Than Clarion, the eldeft fon and heir 

Of Mufcarol. «. r 

1 A nIgnhy ABLENESS ' [ from favourable.] Kindnefs Albe> 

Kind! ^ with favour; 
I ouchmg afljons of common life, there is not any defence 
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more favourably heard than theirs who allege ftncferelv xof 
themfelves, that they did as neceflity conftrained them. Hook. 

She goeth about feeking fuch as are worthy of her, ana 
fheweth herfelf favourably unto them in the ways. Wifd. vi. 

The violent will condemn the character of Abfalom, as 
either too favourably or too hardly-drawn. Dryden. 

We are naturally inclined to think favourably of thofe we 
j ove> Rogers’s Sermons. 

Fa'voured. participial adj. [horn favour.] 

1. Regarded with kindnefs. 

Oft with fome favour’d traveller they ftray, 

And thine before him all the defert way. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. [From favour, the noun.] Featured. Always conjoined 
with well or ill. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which {he daily fed ; 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs, each one 

Of fundry {hape, yet all ill-favoured. Fairy Queen, b. i; 

FaVouredly. adv. [from favoured] Always joined with 
well or ill, in a fair or foul way. 

FaVourer. n.f. [from favour.] One who favours; one who 
regards with kindnefs or tendernefs; a Wellwifher; a friend. 

If we thould upbraid them with irreligious, as they do us 
with fuperftitious favourers, the anfwer which herein they 
Would make us, let them apply unto themfelves. Hooker, b. iv. 

Do I not know you for a favourer 
Of this new fed! ? ye are not found. Shak. Henry VIII. 

Being now a favourer to the Briton. Shake/. Cymbeline. 

Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, 

Solicit all reputed favourers. Da?iiel’s Civil War. 

All the favourers of magick Were the moft profeft and bit¬ 
ter enemies to the Chriftian religion. Addif. on theChriJlRel. 

Favourite, n.f. [favori, favorite, French; favorita , Ital.J 

1. A perfon or thing beloved; one regarded with favour; any 
thing in which pleafure is taken ; that which is regarded with 
particular approbation or affedlion. 

Every particular mafter in criticifm has fiis favourite paf- 
fages in an author. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 262. 

So fathers fpeak, perfuafive fpeech and mild ! 

Their fage experience to the fav’rite child. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2 . One chofen as a companion by his fuperiour; a mean wretch 
whofe whole bufinefs is by any means to pleafe. 

All favours and puniftiments pafled by him, all offices and 
places of importance were diftributed to his favourites. Sidney. 

I was a Theffalian gentleman, who, by mifchance, having 
killed a favourite of the prince of that country, was purfued 
fo cruelly, that in no place but by favour or corruption they 
would obtain my deftrudlion. Sidney, b. i. 

The great man down, you mark, his fav’rite flies; 

The poor advanc’d, makes friends of enemies. Shak. Ha?nl. 

Bid her fteal into the plalhed bower. 

Where honeyfuckles, ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter ; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, 'that advance their pride 
Againft that power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing morejealbus than ay^- 
Murite, efpecially towards the warning time, and fufpetf: of 

fat j et y- Wotton. 

This man was very capable of being a great favourite to a 
great king; . Clarendon . 

What fav’rites gain, and what the nation owes, 

Fly the forgetful world. Pope. 

Fa'vourless. adj. [from favour.] 

1. Unfavoured; not regarded with kindnefs; without pa* 

tronage; without countenance. 

2. Unfavouring; unpropitious. 

Of that goddefs I have fought the fight, 

Yet no where can her find; fuch happiriefs 

Heaven doth me envy, and fortiinb favourlefs. Fairy Queen. 

Fa'usen. n.f. A fort of large eel. ^ 

He left the Waves to wafh ; 

The wave fprung entrails, about which faufens and other filh 
Did {hole. Chapman’s Iliads, b. xxn 

r a ussebraye. n.f. A fmall mount of earth, four fathom 
wide, ere&ed on the level round the foot of the rampart, 
made ufe of to fire upon the enemy, when he is fo far ad¬ 
vanced that you cannot force him back; and alfo to receive 
the ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. 

■n / . _ . Harris: 

r A UTOR. n.f [ Latin ; fauteur, French.] Favourfer; 
nancer; fupporter. 

I am neither author or fautor of any fe&: I will have 
man add.a himfelf to me; but, if I have any thing right, de- 
fend it as truth s, not mine. Ben. Jobnfon. 

L he new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which is alleged, 
by the fautors of this opinion, as an iriftance in behalf of it, 
was not raifed thus. rx/ nn , 

F/ thIt f ESi ” n '^' U auirix ' Latin ! f autr!ce > Fr. ] A woman 
that favours, or {hows countenance. 

^ ft made him pray, and prove 
Minerva’s aid his fautrefs ftill. Chatman’s Iliads. 

He comes from banilhment to th t fautrefs of 'liberty, from 
the barbarous to the polite. Garth’s Dedicat. to Ovid. 

* Z Fawn. 
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Fawn. ». f. [fhton, French, from fan, in old French a child, 
probably from infans, Latin.] A young deer. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place. 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind ; 

And feek each where, where laft I faw her face, 

Whofe imaje yet I carry frefti in mind. Spenfer s Sonnets. 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn , the fecond year a 
pricket. Shakefpeare's Love s Labour Loft. 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and fo th efawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N . 759 * 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, / 

For him as kindly fpreads the flow’ry lawn. Pope. 

To FAWN. v. n. [of uncertain original. Perhaps a contrac¬ 
tion of the French fanfan, a term of fondnefs for children, 

i. To court by frilking before one: as a dog. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his mafter for old know¬ 
ledge. Sidney. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

To court by any means. Lfed by animals. 

Inftead thereof he kifs’d her weary feet. 

And lick’d her lily hands with fawning tongue, 

As he her wrong’d innocence did weet. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Is it not ftrange that a rational man fhould worlhip an 
ox? that he Ihould fawn upon his dog? bow himfelf before a 
cat ? and adore leeks and garlick ? South's Sermons . 

3. To court fervilely. 

My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns ; 

What danger or what forrow can befal thee. 

So long as Edward is thy conftant friend ? Shah Henry VI. 

And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would'ft be 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn'd, and cring’d, and fervilely ador’d 
Heav’n’s awful monarch ? Milton's Paradife Loji , b. iv. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dry den's JEn. b.\ i. 

Dext’rous the craving fawning crowd to quit. 

And pleas’d to ’fcape from flattery to wit. Pope. 

4. To bring forth a fawn. 

Fa'wner. n.f [from fawn.’] One that fawns; one that pays 
fervile courtfliip. 

By foftnefs of behaviour we have arrived at the appella¬ 
tion of fawners. Spectator , N°. 304. 

Fa'wningly. adv. [from fawn.] In a cringing fervile way. 
Fa'xed. adj. [from pex, Saxon, hair.] Hairy. Now ob- 
folete. 

They could call a comet a faxed ftar, which is all one with 
ftella crinita, or cometa. Camden's Remains. 

Fay. n.f. [/<?r, French.] 

1. A fairy; an elf. 

And the yellow-fkirted fays 

Fly after the night-fteeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 

Milton. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids, to your chief give ear; 

Fays , fairies, genii, elves and demons hear ! Pope. 

2. [from foi, French.] Faith. Wholly obfolete. 

T hey plainly to fpeak of fhepherds moft what. 

Bad is the beft, this Englifh is flat; 

Their ill ’haviour garres men miflay. 

Both of their do&rine and the’: rfay. Spenfer's P aft orals. 

Fe'a berry. n.f. A goofeberry. Dift. 

To Feague. v. a. [Gower ufes Tofeige, free tocenfure; fegen , 
German, to fweep ; fyken, Dutch, to ftrike.] To whip; to 
chaftife ; to beat. In Scottifh feake , to flutter ; to be idly or 
ofHcioufly bufy. 

Fe'alty. n.f [feaulte, French. ] Duty due to a fuperior 
lord ; fidelity to a mafter; loyalty. 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And lafting fealty to the new-made king. Shah Rich. III. 
Let my fovereign 

Command my eldeft fon, nay all my fons. 

As pledges of my fealty and love. Shakef. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Man difobeying, 

Difloyal, breaks his fealty, and fins 

Againft the high fupremacy of heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Each bird and beaft hehold 
After their kinds : 1 bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low fubje£tion. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. viii. 

Whether his firft defign be to withdraw 
Our fealty from God, or to difturb 

Conjugal love. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 

FEAR, n.f [ peapan, Sax. to fear ; vaer , Dut. feakle , Erfe.] 
j. Dread; horrour ; painful apprehenfion of danger. 

Fear is an uneafinefs of the mind, upon the thought of 
future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 

Tstmbhngfear ftill to and fro did fly, 

And found no place where fafe fhe fhrowd him might. F.Q. 
For fear was upon them, becaufe of the people of thofe 
countries. Ezra iii. 3. 

What then remains ? Are we depriv’d of will? 

Muft we not wifh, for fear of wifhing ill ? Dryden's Juv. 
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Fear, in general, is that paflion of our nature whereby we 
are excited to provide , for our fecurity upon the approach of 
evil. R-o&tfSy Sermon 1. 

2. Awe; dejection of mind at the prefence of any perfon or 
thing. 

And the fear of you, and the dread of you, fhall be upon 
every beafl. Gen. ix. 2. 

3. Anxiety; folicitude. 

The greateft and principal fear was for the holy temple. 

2 Mac. xv. 18. 

4. That which caufes fear. 

Antony, ftay not by his fide: 

Thy demon, that’s the fpirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable. 

Where Casfar’s is not; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o’erpower’d. Shah Ant. and Cleop. 

5. The objetft of fear. 

Except the God of Abraham and the fear of Ifaac had 
been with me/ Gen. xxxi. 42. 

6. Something hung up to fcare deer by its colour or noife. 

He who fleeth from the noife of the fear fhall fall into the 
pit, and he that cometh up out of the midft of the pit fhall be 
taken in the fnare. If xxiv. 18. 

Fear, n.f [ poepa, Saxon.] A companion. Obiolete. 

But fair Chanda to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. Fairy Qu. 
To Fear. v. a. [peapan, Saxon.] 

1. To dread; to confider with apprehenfions of terrour; to be 
afraid of. 

Now, for my life, Hortenflo fears his widow. 

—Then never truftme if I be afraid. 

—You are very fenfible, yet you mifs my fenfe; 

I mean Hortenflo is afraid of you. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

To fear the foe, flnee fear opprefleth ftrength. 

Gives, in your weaknefs, ftrength unto your foe. Sh. R. II. 
There fhall rife up a kingdom, and it fhall be feared above 
all the kingdoms before it. 2 Efdr. xii. 13. 

When I view the beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace. Dryden. 

2. To fright; to terrify ; to make afraid. 

The inhabitants, being feared with the Spaniards landing 
and burning, fled from their dwellings. Carew. 

If he be taken, he fhall never more 
Be fear'd of doing harm : make your own purpofe 
How in my ftrength you pleafe. Shakef. King Lear. 

We muft not make a fcarecrow of the law. 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Sh. Meaf for Meaf 
Some, fitting on the hatches, would feem there, 

With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donnei 

To Fear. v. n. 

1. To live in horrour ; to be afraid. 

Well you may fear too far. 

—Safer than truft too far: 

Let me ftill take .away the harms I fear. 

Not fear ftill to be harm’d. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. To be anxious. 

If any fuch be here, if any fear 
Lefs for his perfon than an ill report; 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Shak. Coriolan. 

Then let the greedy merchant fear 
For his ill-gotten gain ; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 

While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. Dryden's Horace. 

See, pious king, with different ftrife, 

Thy ftruggling Albion’s bofom torn : 

So much fh c fears for William’s life. 

That Mary’s fate fhe dare not mourn. Prior . 

Fe'arful. adj. [fear and full.'] 

1. Timorous; timid ; eaflly made afraid. 

He’s gentle, and not fearful Shakefpeare's Tempeji. 

2. Afraid. It has of before the objedl of fear. 

The Irifh are more fearful to offend the law than tfle 
Englifh. Davie; on Ireland. 

1 have made my heroine fearful of death, which neither 
Caffandra nor Cleopatra would have been. Drycl. Auren. Pref. 

3. Awful; to be reverenced. 

Who is like thee, glorious in holinefs, fearful in praifes. 

Ex. xv. 11« 

4. Terrible; dreadful; frightful; imprefiing fear. 

Neither faft to friend, nor fearful to foe. Afcham's Schoohn. 
Againft fuch monfters God maintained his own, by fearful 
execution of extraordinary judgment upon them. Hooker. 

What God did command touching Canaan, concerneth not 
us any otherwife than only as a fearful pattern of his juft dif- 
pleafure. Hooker , b.v. f. 17. 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhabits here: fome heav’nly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country. Shakefpeare's Tempeji. 

It is 2l fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

Hebr. x. 31. 

Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and dangerous 

thunders 
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thunders and lightnings, the horrible and frequent earthquakes, 
and shen there, wiil be found no comparifon. Raleigh. 

This is the natural fruit of fin, and the prefent revenge 
which it takes upon ftnners, befldes that fearful punifhment 
which fhall be infli&ed on them in another life. Tillotfon . 

Fe'arfuLLY. advl [fromfearful] 

1. Timoroufly; in fear. 

In fuch a night / 

Did Thifbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. 

And faw the lion’s ftiaclow* Shanefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Terribly; dreadfully. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakef. King Lear. 

Fe'arfulness. n.f [from fear fid] 

1. Timoroufnefs; habitual timidity. 

2. State of being afraid ; awe ; dread. 

Is it credible that the acknowledgment of our own un- ' 
worthinefs, our profeffed fearfulnefs to afk any thing, other- 
wife than only for his fake to whom God can deny nothing, 
that this fhould be noted for a popifh errour. Hooker , b. v. 

A third thing that makes a government juftly defpifed, is 
feaf'ulnefs of and mean compliances with bold popular of¬ 
fenders. South's Sermons. 

Fe'a rle sly. adv . [from fear lefs.] Without terrour. 

’Tis matter of the greateft aftoniffment to obferve the ftu- 
pid, yet common boidnefs of men, who fo farcy expofe 
themfelves to this moft formidable of perils. Decay of Piety. 
Fe / arleSNESS. n.J. [from fear lefs.] Exemption from fear; 
intrepidity. 

He gave inftances of an invincible courage, and fearleffnefs 

_ !n dan S er - Clarendon, b. viii. 

r e'arl £ ss. adj. [from fear.] Free from fear; intrepid; cou- 
rageous; bold. 

From the ground file fearlefs doth arife. 

And walked forth without fufpea of crime. Fairy Queen 
The flaming feraph .fearlefs,, though alone 
Encompafs’d round with foes, thus anfwer’d bold. Milton. 

A nation, whofe diftinguifhing ebaratfer it is to be more 
fearlefs of death and danger than any other. Temt e 

Feasibility. n.f [from feaftbte.] A thing praflicable. ' 
Men often fwallow faliities for truths, dubiofities for cer- 
for feaftbilithi, and things impoilible for 
themfe,ves - down’s Vulgar Errourt, b. i. r. r 
FEASIBLE, ad] [faifible, French ] Practicable; fuch as 
may oe effected ; fuch as may be done. 

We conclude many things impoflibilities, which yet are 
ezfy feafb/e, iWtf, Scepf. c. ,4 

Things are>yZ 5 /e ln themfelves; elfe the eternal wifdom 

manded fij * h ~ f com” 

Pra “y. mm ' 

FEAST, n.f. [fejte, French ; fefhm, Latin.] 

, 'nutab“‘ nment ° f the taWei a fum P tuous freat of great 

Here’s our chief gueft. 

If he had been forgotten, 

V F““ tatrstt, ssvstt 

The lady of the leaf ordain’d a fcaft G “' ^ 2 °* 

And made the lady of the fW’r her gueft; 

WhhV L a r OW r afcended on the plain, 

. ""r «”■ 

occafion. Oppofed to a faft S h ° n 3 C ' V1 ° r re % io ^. 

3 - V. 

eat together on a day of joy ' T fumptuoufly 

2 . To delight; to pamper. Hayward. 

AH thefe are our’s, all nature’s excellence 

5 S/^ bIe6 the/ ^ ^ ^ 

that fares delicioully 

in™t >/OTC0 “ ,d ipeak of great and many excellencies 
2. One that entertains magnificently '^ ‘ Communi “>«‘- 

'•FXe u ; j0 ;ti c/ ^ and/WA J 

ggStSass. 

whence capttv.ty and lofs of eyes. Milton's AgonIJlet. 
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Thou, when the bridegroom with his feajiful friends 
Pa lies to blifs at the mid-hour of nighr. 

Haft gain’d thy entrance, virgin wile and pure. Milton* 
z. Luxurious; riotous. 

The fuitor train 

Who crowd his palace, and with lawlefs pow’r 
His herds and flocks in feajiful rites devour. Pope's Odyjfeyt 
Fe'ast mte. n.f [fea/i and rite.] Cuftom obferved in en¬ 
tertainments. 

His hofpitable.gate, 

Unbarr’d to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily guefts; whofe board with plenty crown’d* 

Revives the feajtrites old. Phillips. 

Feat, n.f [fait, French.] 

1. A£t; deed ; action ; exploit. 

Pyrocles is his name, renowned far 

For his bold feats, and hardy confidence; 

Full o t approved in many a cruel war. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 
Tarquin’s felf he met. 

And ftruck hini on his knee: in that day’s feats , 

When he might a& the woman in the feene, 

He prov’d th’ beft man i’ th’ field. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Our foldiers are men of ftrong heads for action, and per¬ 
form fuch feats as they are not able to exprefs. Addif Speftat. 

2. A trick; a feftive or ludicrous performance 
The joints are more fupple to all feats of adHvitv and mo- 

tion in youth than afterwards -W, Mays. 

^ EJ J r ‘ f^l’ hienfait, Trench ; homofattus ad unguem ] 

1. Ready; fkilful; ingenious. 

Never mafter had 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent; 

So tender over his occafions, true, 

So feat, fo hurfe-like. ' Shakefpeare’, CymheUne . 

2. It is now only ufed in irony and contempt. 

That feat man atcontroverly. Stiliingfieet. 

3. Nice; neat. 

Look how well my garments fit upon me. 

Much/auto than before. Sha/ejfeare’s Temte/l. 

Fe atecius. adj. [fromfeat.] Neat; dexterous Obfolete. 

* E ateously. adu - [fromfeateous.J Neatly ; dexierouily. 

And with fine fingers cropt full feateoujly 
The tender ftalks on high. c 

FE'ATHEIl. n.f. [ peSep, Saxon ; feder, German.] { * ' 
i. 1 he plume of birds. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. Shah H.Vh 
The brave eagle does with forrow fee 
The foreft wafted, and that lofty tree,- 
Which holds her neft, about to be o’erthrown. 

Before the feather, of her young are grown ; 
hhe will not leave them, ror file cannot ftay, 

Rut bears them boldly on her wings away. Waller' 

with hi?f; a man *3 the da / k preffes either corner of his 
with his finger, and turns his eye away from his finger he 

rcck’s'tail. 011 " ° f C ° l0UrS likC th ° fe in the fi^rs of a pea- 
t "1 • 1 , Ae zvton's Opt. 

2 Kind nght f an ange1, and ,; S ht as feather. sjft. 

efa t,h V fpCCIe V r ° m the P roverljial expreffion, birds 
Oj a feather; that is, of a fpecies. 

L ni r? ke P rouc * ln fijlting queen, 

With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

And of their feather many more proud birds. 

Have wrought the eafy-melting king, I ke wax. Sh H. VI 
I am not of that feather to fhake off 

My friend, when he moft needs me. Shakefp. Timon 

3. An ornament; an empty title. * 

4 in L fh° n a , horre ^ . r A Poi 'tof natural frizzling of hair, which 
4ure reten^ 8 ^ ^ hair » a " d there £ i ' 

To Fe'ather V ’ e t ' p of an L ‘ ar °f corn. Farriers Lift. 
teather V a. [from the noun ] 

r * I 0 drefs in feathers. 

^F° fit with feathers. 

3 - Lo tread as a cock. 

AM,n? eP f rt ’ Ct W3S the foverei g n of his heart; 

Ardent m love, outrageous in his play, 

He feather d her a hundred times a day. Drvden 

4 - To enrich; to adorn ; to exalt * ^tydem 

.o*' - * w w ,.,h 

And^ptfv 11 C c Ck lo ° ks out< and ftrait “ f ped, 

Fe'ath erdriver n%f'ffJ' nP VJ iat ' e:Ud - Donne ' 
deanfes feathers by wifilking them about 3 ^ Wh ° 

°^ ,iS lL, " gS filled ** 
IVathered. adj. [from feather.] Dirham s Ph hf m - Th ‘«>«gy- 

x. Cloathed 
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j. Cloathed with feathers. 

I faw young Harry with his beaver on* 

His cuiffes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rife from the ground like feather'd Mercury. Shak. H. IV. 

So when the new-born phoenix firft is feen. 

Her feather'd fubje&s all adore their queen. Dry den. 

Darkening the Iky, they hover o’er, and fhroud 
The wanton Tailors with a feather'd cloud. Prior. 

Then (hips of uncouth form fhall ftem the tide, 

And feather'd people crowd my wealthy fide. Pope. 

Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among many 
other feathered creatures, feveral little winged boys perch upon 
the middle arches. Addifon' s Spectator , N .159' 

2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers. 

An eagle had the ill hap to be ftruck with an arrow, fea¬ 
ther'd from her own wing. L'Eftrange s Fables. 

Not the bow they bend, nor boaft the fkill ^ 

To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill. Pope s Odyffey. 
Fe'atheredge. n. f. 

Boards or planks that have one edge thinner than another, 
are called featheredge fluff. Maxon s Mech. Exer. 

Fe'atheredged. adj. [feather and edge. ] Belonging to a 

featheredge. . , 

The cover mufl be made of feather edged boards, in the na¬ 
ture of feveral doors with hinges fixed thereon. Mortimer. 
Fe'atherfew. n.f A plant both fingle and double: it is 
increafed by feeds or flips, and alfo by dividing the roots: it 
jflowereth moft part of the Summer. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Fatherless, adj. [from feather.} Without feathers. 

This fo high grown ivy was like that feather lefs bird, which 
went about to beg plumes of other birds to cover his naked- 
ne j' s# How el's Vocal Eorrefl. 

Fe'atherseller. n f [feather and feller.] One who fells 
feathers for beds. 

Fe'athery. adj . [from feather .] Cloathed with feathers. 

Or whiffle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. Milton. 
Fatly, adv. [from feat.] Neatly; nimbly; dexteroufly. 
Foot xtfeatly here and there. 

And fweet fprites the burthen bear. Shakefp. Tempejt. 

The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light; 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That fcat'y footing feem’d to fkim the ground. 

There haply by the ruddy damfel feen, 

Or fhepherd-boy, they featly foot the green. . 

Fe'atness. n. f [from feat. ] Neatnefs ; nicety; 
rity. 

Fe'ature. n.f { faiture , old French.] 

1. The call or make of the face. 

Report de feature of Oftavia, her years. Shakefpeare. 

2. Any lineament or fingle part of the face. 

Though ye be the faireft of God’s creatures. 

Yet think that death (hall fpoil your goodly features. Spenfer. 
We may compare the face of a great man with the 
ehara£ler, and try if we can find out in his looks and features 
the haughty, cruel, or unmerciful temper that difeovers itfelf 
in the hiftory. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Though various features did the fillers grace, 

A filler’s likenefs was in every face. Addifon's Ovid's Met. 
To Fe'ature. v. a. Torefemble in countenance; to favour. 
He liv’d in court moft prais’d, moft lov’d, 

A fample to the young’ll; to th’ more mature, 

A glafs that featur'd them. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

To Feaze. v. a. [See Faxed, perhaps from yax, Saxon, 

hair.] . . . - a 

1. 'Fo untwift the end of a rope, and reduce it again to its nrit 

ftamina. 

2. To beat ; to whip with rods. * Ainjw. 

To Fesri'citate. v. n. [febricitor , Latin.] To be in a 

fever. Dl &• 

Febri'culose. adj. [ febriculofus , Latin.] Troubled with a 
fever. . Dili. 

Febrifuge, n.f [febris and fugo , Latin; febrifuge , Fr.] 
Any medicine ferviceable in a fever. Quincy. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguifiers, and alfo the 
be ft febrifuges. Fieyer on the Humours. 

Febrifu ge, adj. Having the power to cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a moft furprifing good eftedl, Arbuth. 
Fe'bRJLE. adj. [febrilis , Latin; febrile , hr.] ConftitUting a 
fever ; proceeding from a fever. 

The fpirits, embroiled with the malignity in the blood*, and 
turgid and tuniified by the febrile fermentation, are by phlebo¬ 
tomy relieved. , Harvey on Confumptions. 

Fe'bruary. n.f. [ februarius , Latin ] The name of the 
fecond month in the year* 

You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froft, of ftorm, and cloudinefs ? Shakefpeare. 
Fe'ces. n.f {faces , Latin ; feces , French.] 
u Dregs; lees; fediment; fubfidence; 

Hence the fur face of the ground with mud 
And flime befmear’d, the feces of the flood. 

Receiv’d the rays of heav’n ; and fucking in 
The feeds of heat, new creatures did begim 


FEE 

E The m fvmptoms of fuck a con dilution are a four fmell in 
their feces Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fe'culence. 7 r [ facitlentia, Latin.] 

Fe'CULENCY. 5 j , 1 r V 

. Muddinefs; quality of abounding with lees or fediment. 


2. Lees; feces; fediment; dregs. 

Pour upon it fome very ftrong lee, to facilitate the fepara- 
- noyle . 


tion of its feculencies. 

Whether the wilding’s fibres are contnv d 

To draw th’ earth’s pureft fpirit, an ^ re “ ft 
Its feculence, which in. more porous flocks 


Of cyder plants finds paflage free. 
Fe'culent. adj. [feculentus, Lat. feculent , 


Phillips. 
French.] Foul; 


Dry den. 


dreggy; excrementitious. 

But both his hands, moft filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wafh themfelves inceflantly, # 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. Fairy Queen. 
We may affirm them to be to the body as the light of a 
candle to the grofs and feculent fnuff, which as it is not pent 
ud in it, fo neither doth it partake of its ftench and im- 
v . Glanv. Apology. 

FPXU'ND. adj. [faecundus , Latin; fecond, Fr.] Fruitful; 

F Themore fickly the years are, the lefs fecund or fruitful of 
children alfo they be. GrauntgBills cf Mortality. 

Fecundation, n.f. [fatcundo, Latin.] The aft of making 
fruitful or prolifick. 

She requefted thefe plants as a medicine of fecundation, or 
to make her fruitful. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. yn. r. 7. 
To Fecu'ndify. v. a. To make fruitful; to make pro- 

lifick. , „ Di£l ■ 

Fecu'ndity. n.f. [from fecund-, fecondite, f rench J 

1. Fruitfulnefs ; quality of producing or bringing forth in great 
abundance. 

I appeal to the animal and vegetable productions ol the 
earth, the vaft numbers whereof notorioufly teftify the ex¬ 
treme luxuriance and fecundity of it. IVwdward s Nat. Hijl. 

2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients mention fome feeds that retain their 
fecundity forty years ; and I have found, from a friend, that 
melon-feeds, after thirty years, are beft for raifing of melons. 

Ray on the Creation. 

He could never create fo ample a world, but he could have 
made a bigger; the fecundity of his creative power never grow¬ 
ing barren, nor being exhaufted. Bentley's Sermons. 

Fed. Preterite and participle pafl. of Fo feed. 

For on the graffy verdure as he lay, 

And breath’d the frefhnefs of the early day. 

Devouring dogs the helplefs infant tore. 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d the gore. . P ope. 
Fe'dary. n.f. [feedus, Latin, or from feudum.] This word, 
peculiar to Shakefpeare, may fignify either a confederate; a 
partner ; or a dependant. 

Damn’d paper! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee, fenfelefs bauble! 

Art thou a fedary for this adl, and lookeft 
So virgin-Jike without ? Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Fe'deral. adj . [from feedus, Latin.] Relating to a league or 

contrail. . . . 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating and drink¬ 
ing, both among the Jews and Heathens, was wont to be. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 
The Romans compelled them, contrary to all federal right 
and juftice, both to part with Sardinia, their lawful territory, 
and alfo to pay them for the future a double tribute. Grew* 
Fe'derary. n.f. [from feedus, Latin.] A confederate; an 
accomplice. 

She’s a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. Shakefpeare. 

Fe'derate. adj. [feederatus , Latin.] Leagued; joined in 
confederacy. 

FEE. n.f. [ yeoh, Saxon; fee, Danifli, cattle; feudum, low 
Latin ; feu , Scottifh.] 

1. [In law.] All lands and tenements that are held by any ac¬ 
knowledgment of fuperiority to a higher lord. All lands an 
tenements, wherein a man hath a perpetual eftate to him an 
his heirs, &c. are divided into allodium and feudum: allodium 
is every man’s own land, which he poffeffes merely in his own 
right, without acknowledgment of any fervice, or payment 
of any rent to any other. Feudum, or fee, is that which we 
hold by the benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe 
fervices, or pay rent, or both, to a fuperior lord. And a^ 
our land in England, the crown-land, which is in the king s 
own hands, in right of his crown, excepted, is in the nature 
of feudum: for though a man have land by defeent from 
anceftors, or bought it for his money; yet is the land of luc 
a nature, that it cannot come ,to any, either by defeent or 
purchafe, but with the burthen that was laid upon him who 
had novel fee, or firft of all received it as a benefit from 115 

lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it might defeend, or 
7 be 
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be anv way conveved from him. So that no man in England 
has LAmdmWium, that is, the very property or demefne 
in any land, but the prince in right of his crown, for though 
he that has fee has jus ferfituum & utue dominium , yet he 
owes a duty for it, and therefore it is not (imply his own 
Fee is divided into two forts; fee-abfolute, otherwife called 
fee fimple, and fee-conditional, otherwife termed fee-tail: 
fee-fimple is that whereof we are feized in thofe general words. 
To us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail is that whereof we are 
feifed to us and our heirs, with limitation ; that is, the heirs 
of our body, &c. And fee-tail is either general or fpeaal: 
general is where land is given to a man, and the heirs of h.s 
body: fee-tail fpecial is that where a man and his wife are 
feifed of land to them and the heirs of their two bodies, towel. 

Nov/ like a lawyer, when he land would let, , . i 

Or feli /^-fimples in his mafter’s name. Hubberd's Tate. 
Here’s the lord of the foil come to feize me for a Fray, tor 
entering his /^-fimple without.leave. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 

2 . Property; peculiar. 

What concern .they r 

The general caufe; or is it a/^-grief, 

Due to fome fingle bread ? Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

2. Reward ; gratification ; recoropenF. 

Thefe be the ways by which, without reward, 

Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard ; 

For nothing there is done without a fee. Hubberd's Tale. 

Not helping, death’s my fee ; 

But if I help, what do you promife me ? ^ Shakefpeare. 

4. Payments occktionally claimed by perfons in office. 

Now that God and friends 
Have turn’d my captive ftate to liberty, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? Shak. Hen. VI. 

5. Reward paid, to phyficians or lawyers. 

He does not reje£l the perfon’s pretenfions, who does not 
know how to explain them ; or refufe doing a good office for 
a man, becaufe he cannot pay the fee of it. Addifons SpeTtat. 

6. Portion ; pittance ; fhare. Obfolete. 

In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 

Referve to each cattle their property fees. Tuff. Husbandry. 

Fe'efarvt. v. f [ fee and farm.] Tenure by which lands are 
held from a fuperiour lord. 

John furrendcred his kingdoms to the pope, and took them 
back again, to hold in feefarm ; which brought him into fuch 
hatred^ as all his lifetime after he was pofieft with fear. Davies. 

To Fee. v.a. [from the noun.J 

1. To reward; to pay. 

No man fees the fun, no man purchafes the light, nor errs 
if he walks by it. South's Sermons. 

Watch thedifeafe in time; for when within 
The dropfy rages and extends the fkin. 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 

Andjfor the dodlor ; but too late is wife. Dryden's Perf 

2. To bribe. 

I have long loved her, and ingrofled opportunities to meet 
her; feed every flight occafion, that could but niggardly give 
me fight of her. Shakefp. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

3. To keep in hire. 

There’s not a thane of them but in his houfe 
I have a fervant tee d. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

FE'EBLE adj. [foible, French.] Weak; debilitated; fickly; 
infirm; without ftrength of body or mind. 

The men carried all th tfeeble upon afles to Jericho. 2 Chron. 

Command th’ afliftance of a faithful friend, 

But feeble are the fuccours I can fend. Dryden's /En. 

How I have lov’d, excufe my fait’ring tongue ; 

Mv fpirits feeble , and my pains are ftrong. Dryden. 

We carry the image of God in us, a rational and immor¬ 
tal foul; and though we be now miferable and feeble, yet we 
afp’ue after eternal happinefs, and finally expert a great exal¬ 
tation of all our natural powers. Bentlefs Sermons. 

A crutch that helps the weak along. 

Supports the feeble , but retards the ftrong. Smith. 

To Fe'eble. v.a. [from the noun.] To weaken; to en¬ 
feeble ; to deprive of ftrength or power. Not in ufe. 

Or as a caftle reared high and round, 

By liibtile engines and malicious flight 

Is undermined from the lowed ground, 

And her foundation forc’d and feebled quite. Fairy Queen. 

Shall that victorious hand be feebled here. 

That in your chambers gave you chaftifement? Sh. K.John. 

Feebleminded, adj [feeble and mind.] Weak of mind; 
defective in refolution anil conftancy. 

Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, fup- 
port the weak, be patient toward all men. 1 Thejf. v. 14. 

Fe'erlenf.-s. n.f [from feeble.] Weakncfs ; imbecility; in- 
firrnit ; want of ftrength. 

A better head Rome’s glorious body fits, 

T han his that ihakes for age and feeblenefs. Shak. Tit Andr. 
Some in their latter years, through the feeblenefs of their 
limbs have been forced to ftudy upon their knees. South. 

Feebly, ad >. {from feeble.] Weakly; without ftrength. 
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Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 

Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comick deep. Dryden. 
To FEED. v. a. [fodan, Gothick; jce&an, poe&anj Saxon.] 

1. To fupply with food. 

Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 

And fed the hounds that help’d him to purfue. _ Dryden* 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own weight. Arbuthnot on Diet* 

2. To fupply ; *0 furnifli. 

A conftant fmoke arifes from the w,arm fprings that feed 
the many baths with which this ifland is flocked. Addifon. 

The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muft be half the 
length of a barleycorn, and near as long as the rollers, that it 
may not feed them too faft, Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3. To graze ; to confume by cattle. 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if you can¬ 
not get manure conftantly to keep them in heart. Mortimer. 

The froft will fpoil the grafs; for which reafon take care to 
feed it clofe before Winter. M.rtimer's Hufbandry. 

4. Tonourifh; to cherifh. 

How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove. 

To feed defpair, and cherifh hopelefs love ? Prior. 

5. To keep in hope or expeclation. 

Barbarofla learned the ftrength of the emperor, craftily 
feeding him with the hope of liberty. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

6. To delight; to entertain^ to keep from fatiety. 

7 he alteration of feenes, fo it be without noife, feeds and 
relieves the eye, before it be full of the fame objedl. Bacon. 
To Feed. v. n. 

1. To take food. Chiefly applied to animals food. 

To feed were beft at home; 

From thence the fa wee to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

£. To prey; to live by eating. 

I am not covetous of gold; 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coft. Shakef Hen. V. 

You cry againft the noble fenate, who. 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfe 
Would feed on one another. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Galen fpeaketh of the curing of the feirrhus of the liver by 
milk of a cow, that feedeth upon certain herbs. Bacon. 

Some birds feed upon the berries of this vegetable. Brown*. 

He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord. 

The willing grounds and laden trees afford. Dryden's Virg. 
The Brachmans were all of the fame race, lived in fields 
and woods, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. Temple. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th’ extenfive bleffing of his luxury. Pope's EJfay on Mian. 

3. To pafture ; to place cattle to feed. 

If a man fhall caufe a field to be eaten, and fhall put in his 
head, and fhall feed in another man’s field, he fhall make 
reftitution. £x. xxii. 5. 

4. To grow fat or plump. 

Feed. n. f. {from the verb.] 

1. Food ; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks moft about when he comes to the 
beft feed, with a fhruging kind of tremor through all her 
•principal parts. b. ii. 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: thei rfeed 
is much cheaper, becaufe they eat no oats. Mortimtr't Husb 

2, Pafture. 

Befides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 

Are now cm fale. Shakefpeare't As you like it 

Fe eder, n.f {from feed."] y 

1. On e th at gives food. 

The beaft obeys his keeper, and looks up. 

Not to his mafter’s but his feeder's hand. Denhnm 

2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do’ft hear 1 am as I have been. 

Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou was’t, 

3. One'tha^eats. 11 ^ ° f m> ' H ‘ m y 

With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. Shake1 
We meet in Ariftotle with one kind of thrufh* called the 
miffel-thrufh, or feeder upon mifleltoe. Brown's Vulgar Err 
4- One that eats nicely ; one that lives luxurioufly. * 

But that our feafts 

In every mefs have folly, and the feeders 
Jell with it as a cuftom, 1 fhould blufn 

ButTh LTf Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

-but fuch tuxe feeders are no guefts for me ; 

Riot agrees not with frugality : 

Then, that unfafhionable man am I, 

^ T7rvr h me the y’ d ftajve for want of ivory. Drvden't 
ToFEFL. pret./ait; part paff felu v n _ Mkn sMM 

' ■ 1 4 l ' a ™ Perception of things by the touch^ ’ ' J 

1 he fenfe of feeling can give us a notion of extenfinn 

Sr -i* 

«• To fearch by fedir.g. 

3. To have a quick feniibility of good or evil 

Man, who feels fo/ail nLlcind ’ ^ ^ 

9 A Fope. 


Pope 
4* To 
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4. To appear to the touch. 

The difference of thefe tumours will be difHnguifhed by 
the feel: one feels flaccid and rumpled ; the other more even, 
flatulent and l’pringy. Sharp's Surgery . 

To Feel. v. a. 

1. To perceive by the touch. 

Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. Judg. xxvi. 26. 

2. To try ; to found. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour. Shak. 
£. To have fenfe of pain or pleafure. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel? Milton . 

But why fhould thofe be thought to ’fcape, who feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions and thofe whips of fteel ? 

Creech's "Juvenal . 

The well fung woes (hall footh my penfive ghoft; 

Fie bell can paint them who can feel them molt. Pope. 

Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 

E’er/*// fuch grief, fuch terrour, and defpair. Pope. 

4 To* be affedfed by. 

Would 1 had never trod this Englifh earth, 

Ox felt the flatteries that grow upon it. Shakef Hen.VlU. 

5. To know; to be acquainted with. 

Flis overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 

For then, and not ’till then, he felt himfelf, 

And found the bleffednefs of being little. Shakef Hen. VIII. 
Feel. n. f [from the verb.] The fenfe of feeling; the touch. 
The. difference of thefe tumours will be diftinguifhed by 
the/**/: one feels flaccid and rumpled, the other more even, 
flatulent, and fpringy. Sharp's Surgery. 

Fe eler, n.f. [from feel.'] 

1. One that feels. 

This hand, whofe touch, 

Whofe ev’ry touch would force the feeler's foul 

To th’ oath of loyalty. Stakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

2. The horns or antennae of infedls. 

Infedls clean their eyes with their forelegs as well as an¬ 
tennae ; and as they are perpetually feeling and fearching be¬ 
fore them with their feelers or antennae, I am apt to think that 
befides wiping and cleaning the eyes, the ufes here named may 
be admitted. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Fee'ling. participial adj. [from feel.] 

1. Expreflive of great fenfibility. 

O wretched date of man in felf-divifion ! 

O well thou fay’d & feeling declaration 

Thy tongue hath made of Cupid’s deep incifion. Sidney. 

Thy wailing words do much my fpirits move, 

They uttered are in fuch a fcclirg fafhion. Sidney , b. ii. 

Write ’till your ink be dry, and with your tears 
Moift it again ; and frame fome feeling line, 

That may difcover fuch integrity. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

2. Senfibly felt. This fenfe is not fufficiently analogical. 

A mod poor man made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefpca' e's 

I had a feeling fenfe 

Of all your royal favours; but this lad 
Strikes through my heart. 

Fe'eling. n.f. [from feel.] 

1. The fenfe of touch. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d? 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d, 

And not, as feelings through all parts diffus’d, 

That fhe might look at will through ev’ry pore. Milton. 

2. Senfibility ; tendernefs. 

The apprehenfion of the good, 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe. Shakef. Rick. II. 
Their king, out of a princely feelings was fparing and com- 
paflionate towards his fubjedls. Bacon s Henry VII. 

3. Perception. 

Great perfons had need to borrow other men’s opinions to 
think themfelves happy ; for if they judge by. their own feelings 
they cannot find it. Bacon's BJJays. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence of 
fenfe, fo we leant what belongs to the foul by an inward con- 
fcioufnefs, which may be called a fort of internal feeling. Watts. 
Fee'linGLY. adv. [from feeling.] 

1. With expreflion of great fenfibility. 

The princefs might judge that he meant himfelf, who fpake 
fo feelingly. Sidney. 

He would not have'talked fo feelingly of Codrus’s bed, if 
there had been room for a bedfellow in it. Pope. 

2. So as to be fenfibly felt. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as the icy phang, 

And churlifh chiding of the Winter’s wind. 

Which when it bites and blows upon my b.ody, 

Ev’n ’till I fhrink with cold, I fmile and fay, 

This is no flattery : thefe are counfellors, 

That f?flingly\ pelade me what I am. Shakefp. As you like it. 


King Lear. 


Southerne. 


He feelingly knew, and had trial of the late good, and of 
the new purchafed evil. Raleigh's -Hi(lmy f the World 

FEET. n. f. The plural of foot. • 

His brother’s image to his mind appears, 

Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears. 

Pope's Statius. 

Fee'tless. adj. [from fed.] Without feet. 

Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three/**//*/} birds, called Al- 
lerions, upon his arrow. Camden. 

To FEIGN, v. a. [ feindre, French ; fingo , Latin.] 

1. To invent. 

And thefe three voices differ; all the things done, tbe doing 
and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning and the feigner; 
fo the poem, the poefy and the poet. Ben. Jobnfn's Difcover. 

No fuch things are done as thou fayeff, but thou feignejl 
them out of thine own heart. Neh. vi. 8. 

2. To make a (how of. 

Both his hands, moff filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And figned to wafh themfelves iriceflantly. Spenf. Fairy gh(, 

3. To make a fhew of; to do upon fome falfe pretence. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in fihades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. Pope-, 

4. Todiffemble; to conceal. Now obfolete. 

Each trembling leaf and whiffling wind they hear, 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear ; 

Yet both do ffrive their fearfulnefs to feign. Fairy k^ueen. 

To Feign, v.n. To relate falfely; to image from the in¬ 
vention. 

Therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ffones, and floods; 
Since nought fo ftockifh, hard and full of rage, 

But mufick for the time doth change his nature. Shakefp. 

Fe'ignedi.y. adv. [fromfeign.] Infidlion; not truly. 

Such is found to have been falfely and fiignedly in fome of 
the heathens. Bacon, FJfay 28. 

FeTgneR. n.f. [ from feign. ] Inventer; contriver of a 
fi&ion. 

And thefe three voices differ; all the things done, the 
doing and the doer; the thing feigned, the feigning and the 
feigner ; fo the poem, the poefy and the poet. Ben Johnfn. 

Feint, participial adj. [from feign, for feigned ; or feint, Fr.] 
The mind by degrees lofes its natural relifh of real, folid 
truth, and is reconciled infenfibly to any thing that can be but 
dreffed up into an yfeint appearance of it. Locke. 

Feint, n. f. [feints French.] 

1. A falfe appearance; an offer of fomething not intended to 
be. 

Courtly’s letter is but a feint to get off. Speftator , N°. 286. 

2. A mockaffault; an appearance of aiming at one part when 
another is intended to be ffruck. 

But, in the bread: encamp’d, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. Prior. 

Fe'landers. n.J. Worms in hawks. Abfvcorth . 

Fe'ldfare n.f See Fiel dfare. 

To FELFCIl ATE. v. a. [f elicitcr, French ; felicita , Latin.] 

1. To make happy. 

I profefs 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys; 

And find I am alone felicitate' 

In your dear highnefs’ love. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

WEat a glorious entertainment and pleafure would fill and 
felicitate his fpirit, ir he could grafp all in afingle furvey. Watts. 

2. To congratulate. 

They might proceed unto forms of fpeeches, felicitating the 
good, or deprecating the evil to follow. Browns Vulgar Err. 

Pelicita'tion. n. f -[French, from felicitate.] Congratula¬ 
tion- DiB. 

FELFCIT QUS. adj. [flix, Latin.] Happy. Dili. 

Felicitously, adv. [from felicitous.] Happily. Dili. 

Feli'city. n.f. [filicita, Latin; felicity Fr.] Happinefs; 
profperity; blifsfulnefs; bleffednefs. 

1 he joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 

And grant that we, for whom thou dideft die. 

Being with thy dear blood clean wafh’d from fin, 

May live for ever in felicity. Spcnfer , Sr.net 68. 

Others in virtue plac’d filiiity; 

But virtue join’d with riches and long life, 

In corporal pleafure he, and carclefs eafe. Milt. Par. Reg . 
So \hefelicities of her wonderful reign may be complete. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

How great, how glorious a felicity, how adequate to the 
defires of a reafonable nature, is revealed to our hopes in the 
g°fpel! Rogers, Sermon iff 

Feline, adj. [fclinus, Latin.] Like a cat; pertaining to a 
cat. 

Even as in the beaver ; from which he differs principally in 
his teeth, which are canine, and in his tail, which is feline , 
or a long taper. Grew's Mufaum. 

FELL adj. [ pelle, Saxon.] 

1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 
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It feemed fury, difeord, madnels fell, 

Flew from his lap when he unfolds the fame. Fairfax , b. ii. 
So fellejl foes, 

Whofe paflions and whofe plots have broke their fleep, 

To take the one the other, by fome chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. Shak. 

That inftant was I turn’d into a hart. 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds; 

E’er fince purfue me. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Savage; ravenous; bloody. 

I know thee, love ! wild as the raging main, 

More fell than tygers bn the Lybian plain. Pope's Autumn. 

Scorning all the taming arts of man, 

The keen hvena, fellejl of the fell. Tbornfon's Spring. 

Fell. n.f. [pelle, Saxon.] The fkin; the hide. 

Wipe thine eye; 

The goujers fhall devour them, flefh and fell. 

Ere they fhall make us weep. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 

The time has been my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night-fhriek; and my fell of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife rouze and ftir. Shakef. Macbeth. 
ToFei.l. v. a. [felen, German.] 
ii To knockdown ; to bring to the ground. 

Villain, ffand. or I’ll/*// thee down. Shakefp. Henry V» 
Up and down he travel fes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now llrikes again. Daniel. 
Taking the fmall end of his mufket in his hand, he ffruck 
him on the head with the ftoci , an d filled him. Raleigh. 

His fall, for the prefent, ffruck an earthquake into all 
.minds; nor could the vulgar be induced to believe he was 
fifed. How el's Vocal Forrejl. 

On their whole hoff I flew 
Unarm’d; and with a trivial weapon fill'd 
Their choiceft youth : they only liv’d who fled. Milt. Agon. 

Whom with fuch force he ffruck he fill'd him down, 

And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 

\fill'd along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a fhining cafe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
2 . To hew down ; to cut down. 

Then would he feem a farmer that would fell 
Bargains of woods, which he did lately/*//. Hubb. Tale. 

Proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 

In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 

Like lightning flam’d their fauchions to and fro. 

And fhot a dreadful gleam ; fo ftrong they ffruck, 

There feem’d lefs force requir’d to fell an oak. Drvden 
Fell. The preterite of To fall. } 

None on their feet might ffand. 

Though ftanding elfe as rocks; but down they fill 
By thoufands, angel on archangel roll’d. Milton ; 

Fe'ller. n.f [from fill] One that hews down. 

Since thou art kid down, no feller is come up againft us. 

t? , If xiv. 8. 

Felli flu ° us . adj. [fil and fiuo, Latin.] Flowing with 

Fe“llmonger. n.f. [from/*/.] A dealer in hides. 

Feilness. »./[fromywi] Cruelty ; favagenefs; fury ; rao-e. 
When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faff, and all his armour fteep, 

Fp'j f Z Ver yf“ff Ud >r^ ’ ga " t0 Wee P- Fa!r y $.«“"> t- ii. 

, Danifh. ] The circumference of a 

wheel ; the outward part. It is often written/?//;- or felly. 

Out, out, thou ffrumpet fortune! all you gods. 

In general fynod, take away her power; 

Break all the fpokes and fillies from her wheel, 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n. Shakefp 
I heir axle-trees, naves, felloes, and fpokes were all molten! 

FE'LLOW n.f [^ to follow, 

and la 5 , bound, Saxon, Junius ; fallow, Scottifh ] ’ 

1. A companion ; one with whom we confort. 

n youth I had twelve fellows like unto myfelf, but not one 
of them came to a good end. Sch Xff 

1 0 be your fellow, 

Vou may deny me; but I’ll be your fervant, 

hetner you will or no. SbaMteare's Temtell 

.fare we not p.ighted each our holy oath ‘ J ' 

rim one fhould be the common good of both; 

One foul ffiould both infpire, and neither prove 
^follow s hindrance in purfuit of love ? 7W,- 

2. An allocate ; one united in the fame affair. ° 

/ach on his filloiv for afliffance calls : 

3 - One ofThe gXf™* m ° U ' ,t3 the Wa!,s ' D 0 « Vir S . 

Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain, 

Fhmk themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 
i n , own no 1,bcrt }'> but where they may S ’ 

Without controul upon their fellows prev TV 11 

L EJlrange's Fables. 
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4. Eqtiai; peer. 

Chieftain of the reft 

I chofe him here: the earth fhall him allow* 

His fellows late, fhall be his fubjedk now. Fairfax , L h 
So you are to be hereafter fellows , and no longer fer- 

Sidney. 


vants. 

5. One thing fuited to another; one of a pair. 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that feems to have been 

prepared for the reception of vice : the foul and the body dd 
not feem to be fellows. Addifo?i's Spectator, N°. 86„ 

6. One like another : as, this knave hath not his fellow. 

7. A familiar appellation ufed fometimes with fondnefs; fome 
times with efteem; but generally with fome degree of con 
tempt. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it; 

—The fame indeed ; a very valiant fellow. Shakef Othello. 
An officer was in danger to have I off his place, but his 
wife made his peace ; whereupon a pleafant fellow i aid, that he 
had been crufhed, but that he faved himfelf upon his horns. 

Bacon , Apophthegm 4. 

Full fifteen thoufand luffy fellows 
With fire and fword the fort maintain ; 

Each was a Hercules, you tell us. 

Yet out they march’d like common men. Prior. 

8. A word of contempt: the foolifh mortal; the mean wretch ; 
the forry rafeal. 

Thofe great felfws fcornfully receiving them, as foolifh 
birds fallen into their net, it pleafed the eternal juftice to make 
them fuffer death by their hands. Sidney , b. ii. 

Caffio hath here been fet on in the dark 
By Rodorigo, and fellows that are ’fcap’d: 

I-Ie’s almolt flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shakefp. Othello. 

I have great comfort from this fellow: methinks he hath 
no drowning mark about him; his complexion is perfedb 
gallows.. . Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown. 

Had ftill kept loyal to pofleflion ; 

And left me in reputelefs banifhment, 

A fell’iw of no mark nor likelihood. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

How oft the fight of means, to do ill deeds. 

Makes deeds ill done ? for had’ft not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d. 

Quoted, and figri’d to do a deed of fhame, 

This murder^had not come into my mind. Shakef K.John. 

T he Moor s abus d by fome moff villainous kn^ve. 

Some bafe notorious knave, fome feur vyfellow. Shak.Othell. 
Tho fellow had taken more fifh than he could fpend while 
they were Tweet L'EJlrange. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our flock, and the Sifyphian feed 

By fraud and theft aflerts his father’s breed. Dryden. 

WlU 1 T? nder h ° W fuch an oi'dinar y fellow, as this Mr! 
Wood, could have got his majefty’s broad feal. Swift. 

You’ll find, if once the monarch adls the monk, 
wr, cobler like, the parion will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

I he reft is all but leather and prunella. Pope's Eff. on Man 
9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with contempt. 

1 he provoft commanded his men to hang him up on the 

ne n r V then „ th fcried out that he was not the 
miller, but the miller s man jj * 

xo. A member of a college that ftares its revenues. 

FoFeelow To fuit with; to pair with; to match. 

fafu^ ft/ ten Ufed "1 con! l 5oritio n to mark community of 
nature, ftation, or employment. * 

Imagination, 

ith what s unreal, thou co-a£live aft, 

Fft n0thin -- Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale 

-T ellow-cc/mmqner. n.f 

1. One who has the fame right of common. 

fent of a a'li n hL a ^/ 0priate ’ ^ “"i? 0 ' ' nClofe ’ W ‘ thout the con - 
lent of all his j ellowcommoners, all mankind. T nr i p 

2 ‘ w1th C °t“ws at Cambridge 0f the higher ° rder ’ 

Fei-low-crEa'ture. n.f One that has the fame creator 
Reafon is the glory of human nature, and one of the chief 

w-ssssarfcsfr/rr"" 

The Gentiles fhould be fc/’owbeirs. t 

fame bufinefs.’ * * JUt0r ^ 0ne who con curs in the 


We 


the truth. 


ought to receive fuch, that we might b tfdkwhojcrs to 


FE d T g r LA ' B0URER - n f - ° ne * ho ^ours in 

Uly fellowlaboufers have likewife commiffioned me m 
form ,n their behalf this office of dedication vjF KZ' 

Fellow-servant, n.f One that has thefa^m^ ^ 


Noc 
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Nor lefs think we in heav’n of thee on earth, 

Than of our fellowfervat * : and inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milt. Parad. Lott. 

Fair fel'owfirvant ! may your gentle ear 
Prove more propitious to my flighted care 
Than the bright dame’s we frrve. Waller. 

Their fathers and yours were fellowfervavts to the lame 
heavenly mafter while they lived ; nor is that relation dil- 
1 'olved by their death, but ought {fill to operate among their 
furviving children. Atterbury s Sermons. 9- 

Fellow-so'ldieR. n.f One who fights under the fame com¬ 
mander. An endearing appellation ufed by officers to their 

men ’Come, fellowfoldier, make thou proclamation. Shakefp 
Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 

or * /•' r Fbn. 11. 25. 

■follow 0idler. -T 

Fell0W-stu'dent. n.f. One who ftudies in company with 

another. 

I nr’ythee, do not mock me, fellowjtudent ; 

I think it was to fee my mother’s wedding. Shake/. Hairnet. 

If you have no fllowjfudent at hand, tell it over with your 
. Watts’s Logick. 

acquaintance. , , r 

Fellow-su'bject. n.f One who lives under the fame go- 

VC Th; bleeding condition of their fellow/Ajetts was a feather 
in the balance with their private ends. _ $*>*!*■ 

Fellow-su'ffep ER. n.f One who (hares in the fame evils; 
one who partakes the fame fufferings with another. 

How happy was it for thofe poor creatures, that your grace 
was made their fell wfujferer ? And how glorious for you, that 
vou chofe to want rather than not relieve the wants of others ? 
y Dry den s Fabler Dedication. 

We in fome meafure (hare the neceflities of the poor at the 
fame timp that wc r lieve them, and make ourfelves not only 
their patrons but fellowjufferers. , Addifon’s Spettator. 

Fellow-wri ter. n.f One who writes at the fame time, or 

on the fame fubjed. . 

Since they cannot raife themfelves to the reputation or their 

fellow-writers, they muft fink it to their own pitch, if they 
would keep themselves upon a level with them. Adtlif. &pe£lat. 
FeU-owfe'eung. n.f. Ifellow anil. feeling.] 

1. Sympathy. . . rv ~ 7 

It is a hicrb degree of inhumanity not to have a fellowfeel¬ 
ing of the misfortune of my brother. L’Ejlrange. 

2. Combination ; joint intereft. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurferymaid have zfel¬ 
lowfeeling. Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Full. 

Fe'llowlike. ladj. [fellow and like.] Like a companion; 
Fe llowly. \ on equal terms; companionable 

All which good parts he graceth with a good felowhke, 
kind, and refpedful carriage. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
One feed for another, to make an exchange, 

With felowly neighbourhood feemeth not ftrange. Tuffer. 
Fellowship, n f. [from fell.w.] 

Companionfhip; confort; fociety. 

This boy cannot tell what he would have, 

But kneels and holds up hand> for fellowjhip. Shak. Conolan. 
From blifsful bow’rs 

Of amarantine (hade, fountain, or fpring, 

By the waters of life, where’er they fat 
In fellowfhip s of joy, the fons of light 
jy a fl. e d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b.x 1. /. 80. 

There is no man but God puts excellent things into his 
poffeflion, to be ufed for the common good ; for men are 
made for fociety and mutual fellowfhip. Calamy’s Sermons. 

God having deflgned man for a fociable creature, made him 
not only with an inclination and under the neceflity to have 
fellowfhip with thofe of his own kind, but furnifhed him alfo 
with language,, which was to be the great inftrument and ce- 

menter of fociety. . Lo ‘ ke ' 

2. Affociation ; confederacy ; combination. 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowjhip to die with us. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Thofe laws do bind men abfolutely, even as they are men, 
although they have never any fettled fellowfhip , never any fo- 
lemn agreement amongft themfelves what to do, or not to 
c Hooker , b 1. f. 10. 

Mod of the other Chriftian princes were drawn into the 
fellowfhip of that war. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

3. Equality. 

4. Partnership ; joint intereft. 

Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowfiip in pain divides not fmart. 

Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Parad. Peg. 

O love ! thou fternly do’ft thy pow’r maintain, 1 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign; > 

Tyrants and thou all fell wfhip difdain. Dryden. ) 

5. Company ; date of being together. 

The great contention of the fea and Ikies 
Parted our fellowfhip But hark, a fail! Shakefp. Othello. 
6 Frequency of intercourfe; focial pleafure. 

In a great towh friends are fcattered, fo that there is not 
that fellowfhip which is in lefs neighbourhoods. Bacon’s EJJays. 
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Fitnefs and fondnefs for feftal entertainments, with good pre¬ 
fixed. 

He had by his exceflive goodfellowfhip , which was grateful to 
all the company, made himfelf popular with all the officers of 
the army. Clarendon, b. viii. 

An eftablifhment in the college with (hare in its revenue. 

Corufodes having, by the mod extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty-four pounds out of a beggar !y feilowfmp, went up to 
London. Swift. 

9. [In arithmetic^] That rule of plural proportion whereby 

we balance accompts, depending between divers perfons, 
having put together a general dock, fo that they may every 
man have his proportional gain, or fuftain his proportional 
part of lofs. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 

10. A rule in arithmetick, by which two or more independent 
operations of the rule of three may divide any given number 

into unequal parts, proportional to certain other numbers. 

It is fo called, becaufe the more common and ufeful application 
thereof is in the divifion of gains, lofles, or other things, 
among partners in company. Malcolm. 

Fe'lly. adv. [from fell.] Cruelly; inhumanly; favagelv; 
barbaroufly. 

Fair ye be fure, but cruel and unkind; 

As is a tvger, that with greedinefs 

Hunts after blood, when he by chance cloth find 
A feeble bead, doth feily him opprefs. Spcnfer’s Sonnets . 
Felo-de-se. n.f [In law.] He that committeth felony by 
murdering himfelf. 

FE'LON. n.f [felon, French; felo, low Latin ; ye 1, Saxon.] 

1. One who has committed a capital crime. 

I apprehend thee for a felon here. Shah. Romeo and Juliet. 
And often have you brought the wily fox. 

Chas’d even amid’ the folds ; and made to bleed. 

Like fe.ons, where they did the murd’rous deed. Dryden. 

2. A whitlow ; a tumour formed between the bone and its in- 
vefting membrane, very painful. 

The malign paronychia is that which is commonly called a 
felon. H'ifeman s Surgery. 

Fe'lon. adj. Cruel ; traitorous ; inhuman. 

Ay me ! what thing on earth, that all things breeds. 

Might be the caufe of fo impatient plight! 

What fury, or what fiend with felon deeds. 

Hath ftirred up fo mifehievous defpight! Spenfer. 

Then bids prepare th’ hofpitable treat, 

Vain (hews of love to veil his felon hate. Pope’s Odsffey. 
Fe'lonious. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; traitorous; villa- 
nous; malignant; perfidious; deftrudive. 

This man conceived the duke’s death ; but what was the 
motive of that felonious conception is in the clouds. Wotton, 

O thievifh night! 

Why (hould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars 
1 hat nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d the lamps 
With everlafting oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irifh pen and dies. 

Felo'niously. adj . [from felonious.] In a felonious way. 
Fe'lonous. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; felonious. 

I am like for defperate dole to die, 

Through feionous force of mine enemy. Spenfer s Paflorals. 
Fe'lony. n.f [felonie, Fr. felonia, low Fatrn, irom felon.] A 
crime denounced capital by the law; an enormous crime. 

I will make it felony to drink fmall beer. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Fflt. The preterite of Feel, which fee. 

FELT. n.f. [yeltc, Saxon.] 

1. Cloath made of wool united without weaving. 

It were a delicate ftratagem to lhoe 
A troop of horfe with felt. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. A hide or skin. 

To know whether fheep are found or not, fee that the felt 
be loofe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To P elt. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite without weaving. 
The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloath, another into kerfey. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
To Fb/ltre. v a. [from felt.] I o clot together like felt. 

His feltrcd locks, that on his bofom fell, 

On rugged mountains briets and thorns refemblc. Fairfax. 
Felu'cca. n.f. [ fLu , Fr. fe.kon , Arab.] A fmall open boat 
with fix oars. Ditt. 

FE'MALE. n.f. [fern lie, French; femella, Latin.] A fb e > 
one of the fex which brings young. 

God created man in his own image, male and female created 
he them. Gen. i. 27* 

Man, more divine. 

Lord of the wide world, and wide wat’ry Teas, 

Indu’d with intellectual fenfe and foul. 

Are mafters to their females, and their lords. Shakefpeare• 

Female, adj. 

I. Not mafculinc; belonging to a fhe. 

If by a female hand he had forefeen 
He was to die, his wifh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. Dryd. 

2 . FeMaLB 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
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2. Female Rhymes. Double rhymes fo called, becaufe in 
French, from which the term is taken, they end in e weak of 
feminine. : hefe rhymes are female : 

Th’ excefs of heat is but a fable; 

We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. C'wley . 
The female rhymes are in ufe with the Italian in every line, 
with the Spaniard promifeuoufly, and with the French alter¬ 
nately, as appears from the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of 
their later poems. Dryden s Preface to Ann. Mirab. 

Feme Covert, n.f [French.] A married woman; who is alfo 
faid to be under covert baron. Blount. 

Feme Sole. n.f. [ French.] A fingle woman; an unmarried 
woman. 

Femina'lity. n.f [from famina, Latin.] Female nature. 

If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of feminality 
take place, upon the increafe or growth thereof the mafeuline 
appears. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 17. 

Fe'minine. adj. [famininus, Latin.] 

1. Of the fex that brings young; female. 

Thus we chaftife the god of wine 
With water that is feminine , 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and fo concorporate. Cleavsland. 

2 . Soft; tender; delicate. 

Her heav’nly form 

Angelick, but more foft and feminine. Milton’s Parad. Left. 

3. Effeminate; emafculated. 

Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether feminine 
and fubjeded to eafe and delicacy. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Fe'minine. n.f A fhe; one of the fex that brings young j 
a female. 

O 1 why did God create at lad 
This novelty on earth, this fair defed 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine ? Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Fe'moral. adj. [femoralis, Latin ] Belonging to the thigh. 
The larged crooked needle fhould be ufed in taking up the 
femoral arteries in amputation. Sharp’s Surgery. 

FEN. n.f [yenn, Saxon ; venne, Dutch.] Amarfh; low flat 
and moift ground; a moor ; a bog. 

Mexico is a city that ftands in the midft of a great marfh or 
f en - Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

I go alone, 

Jfike to a lonely dragon, that his/*« 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than feen. Shake/. Coriolan. 

Yon common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate. 

As reek o th rotten fens. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The furface is of black fen earth. Woodward on FofJils . 

He to Portina’s wat’ry marfhes went; 

A long canal the muddy fen divides. 

And with a clear unfully’d current glides. Addifon. 

Fe'nberry. n.f. [fen and berry.] A kind of black- 

berr y- , r „ Stbmer. 

Pence, n.f [from defence.] 

1. Guard; fecurity; outwork; defence. 

That proved not fence enough to the reputation of their 
opprefTors. Decay of Piety. 

. ineres 110 face againft inundations, earthquakes, or hur- 
rieanes. . L’Ef range. Fable 167. 

. 1 0 P ut them out of their parents view, at a great diftance, 

is to expofe them to the greateft dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the lea ft fence and guard againft them. Locke. 

Let us bear this awful corps to Caffar, 

And lay it in his fight, that it may ftand 

A fence betwixt us and the viaor’s wrath. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. Inclofure; mound ; hedge. J 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land. 

If daring fhips, and men prophane. 

Invade th’ inviolable main ; 

I h eternal fences overleap. 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. Dry Jen’.s Horace. 

ohall I mention make 

Of the vaft mound that binds the Lucrine lake ? 

Or the difdainful fea, that, fhut from thence. 

Roars round the ftru£hire, and invades the fence ? Dryden. 

P,mploy their wiles and unavailing care, 

I o pafs the fences and furprife the fair. p fiiP 

3 - 1 he art of fencing; defence. P 

I bruifed my fkin th’ other day, with playino- at fword ind 

4. a® n w d^* er 0{ fma - ShahJ - Merry w,ves 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

To Fence! ^ WS Praaice ‘ Shai ‘ft“re. 

f ° [ t0 . fectre by an inclofure or hed»e. 

TVft ,n . h ^ bltants each padure and each plain 
Deftroyed have, each field to wade is lade • 

sit fenced towers beftowed is their grain, * 

He hath tHiS kingd ° m t0 invad ** ^rfa,, b. ii. 

nefs in mv-£ht UP ^ WSy that 1 Ca " n0t P afs ’ " ^ark- 

Job x\x. 8. 
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Thou hafi cloathed me tvith (kih and flefh, and haft fenkzd 
me with bones and finews. Job x. ii* 

He went about to make a bridge to a drong city, which' 
was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. xii. 13. 

See that the churchyard be fenced in with a decent rail, or 
other inclofure. Aylijfe’s Par ergon* 

2. To guard. 

So much of adders wifdom I have learnt, 

To fence my ear againft thy forceries. Milton’s Agotiljiesz 

With love to friend, th’ impatient lover went, 

Fenc’d from the thorns, and trod the deep defeent. Dryden * 

To Fence, v. n. 

1. Topra&ife the arts of manual defence; to pra£Hfethe ufe of 
weapons. 

He having got fome iron, fhould have it beaten into fwords* 
and put into his fervants hands to fence with, and bang one 
another. Locke . 

2. To guard againft; to act on the deferifive. 

Vice is the more dubborn as well as the more dangerous 
evil, and therefore in the fird place to be fenced againd. Locke . 

3. To fight according to art. 

If a throdle fing, he falls drait 'a capering: 

He will fence with his own lhadow. Shak. Merch . of Venice . 

A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred; 

The dooping warriors., aiming head to head. 

Engage their clafhing horns ; with dreadful found 
The fored rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 

They fence and pufh, and, pufhing; loudly roar. 

Their dewlaps and their fides are bath’d in gore. Dryden. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and game- 
ders company. Locke . 

Thefe, being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. Arbuth. andPope’sMa. Sc. 

Fe'nceless. adj. [fromfence.] Without inclofure 5 open. 
Each motion of the heart rifes to fury. 

And love in their weak bofoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as dedru&ive : 

So the wind roars o’er the wide fencelefs oceati* 

And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 

Alike from North, from South, from Ead, from Weft, 

Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

te ncer. n. f [from fence.] One who teaches or practifes the 
ufe of weapons, or fcience of defence. 

Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets ; 

As cunning fencers differ heat to tire. Herbert » 

A nimbi efencer will put in a thruft fo quick, that the foil 
will be in your bofom when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 

Fe'ncible. adj. [from fence.] Capable of defence. Addifon. 

F E ncingmaster. n. f [fence and majler.] One who teaches 
the ufe of weapons. 

Fe ncingschool. n.f. [ fence and ^ fchool] A place in which 
the ule of weapons is taught. 

If a man be to prepare his fon for duels, I had rather mine 
ihould be a good wreftler than an ordinary fencer, which is 
the moil a gentleman can attain to, unlefs he will be con- 
ltantly in the fencingfchool, and every day exercifing;. Locke 

To Fe nd. * *. [from defend.] To keep off; to (hut out. 
opread with draw the bedding of thy fold 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryden’s Virgil. 

To Fend *. To difpute ; to (hift off a charge. 

1 he dexterous management of terms, and being able to 

fend and prove with them, paffes for a great part of learnina . 
but it is learning didindl from knowledge. Locke 

Fe'nder. n.f [from fend] b ' 

1 ‘rolhngfoSlothefloof ^ C ° a ‘ S thatfal1 frora 

2 ' Wow" 2 laW ° r hUng ^ the fide of a fci P t0 kee P ^ 

FeneraTion. n.f [faeneratio, Latin.] Ufury ; the gain of 
mtered; the pr ad ice of increafing money by lending. * 

.. be hare figured not only pufilanimity and timidity from 
its temper, but feneration unrl nTnr-T. r ,• 


it hlth T ?r*cum, JLatm.J A plant, 

rife £ 

plain, lhaped like a horn, and full of feel for th 
rhomboid or kidney-fcaped. ’ { °* the m f P art 

Fe'nnel. n.f. Ifwniculum, Latin.l A nlanr^f a 

It is an umbelliferous plant, whofe leaves are d° n H 

A fav ry odour blown, more pleas’d my fe n fe &hl ' m ■ 

Than fmell of fweeteft/W, or the tea!s 

FE' NN EE^i go i/ ro A pp pir ith milk at ev ’ n - MiUm - 

Fe'nnelgiant. »./ A plant 
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It hatft a large fucculent milky root: tfie ftalks are fpongy, 
»nd filled with pith : the flowers co'nfift of many leaves, ex¬ 
panded in form of a rofe, growing in an umbel: each flower 
is fucceeded by two large oval-fhaped flat feeds, which are 
very thin, and turn black when ripe : the leaves are like thofe 
of fennel. Mi lien 

Fe'nny. adj. [frovAfen.] 

j. Marfhy ; boggy j moorifh. 

Driving in of piles is ufed for Rone or brick houfes, and 
that only where the ground proves fenny or moorifh. Moxon. 

The hungry crocodile, and hiffing fnake, 

Lurk in the troubl’d ft ream and fenny brake. Prior. 

sc. Inhabiting the marfh. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake, 

In the caudron boil and bake. Shakefpeares Macbeth . 

Ff/nnystOnes. n.f A plant. 

FeNsucked. adj. [fen and fuck.] Sucked out of marlhes. 
lnfecf her beauty, 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun. Sh.K. Lear. 

FE'OD n.f [ feodum , low Latin.] Fee; tenure. Didl. 

Fe'odal. adj. [feoda’l, French, fromfeod.] Held from another. 

Fe'odary. n.f [from feodum , Latin.] One who holds his 
eftate under the tenure of fuit and fervice to a fuperiour 
lord. Hanmer. 

To FEOFF! v. a. [ fief fieffer, French ; feoffare, low Latin.] 
To put in pofleflion; to inveft with right. 

Feoffee, n. f. [ feoffqtus, Latin ; fieffe, French. ] One put 
in pofleflion. 

The iate earl of Defmond, before his breaking forth into 
rebellion, conveyed fecretly all his lands to feoffee in truft, in 
hope to have cut off her majefty from the efcheat of his 
lands. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Fe'offer. n f. [ feffator , low Latin ] One who gives pof- 
feflion of any thing. See Feoffment. 

Fe'offment. n.f. [feoffamentum, Latin.] The aft of grant¬ 
ing pofleflion. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caftles, lands, or other 
immoveable things, to another in fee-fimple, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by the delivery of feifln of the thing 
given : when it is in writing, it is called a deed of feoffment ; 
and in every feoffment the giver is called the feoffor, feoffator, 
and he that receiveth by virtue thereof the feoffee, feoffatus. 
The proper difference between a feoffor and a donor is, that 
the feoffor gives in fee-fimple, the donor in fee-tail. Cowel. 

The aft of parliament cut off and fruftrated all fuch con¬ 
veyances as had, by the fpace of twelve years before his rebel¬ 
lion, been made $ within the compafs whereof the fraudulent 
feoffment of others, his accomplices and fellow- traytors, were 
contained. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Fera'city. n.f. [feraciias, Lat.] Fruitfulnefs; fertility. DidU 

Fe'ral. adj. [ feralis, Latin.] Funereal; mournful; deadly. 

Didl. 

Feria'tion. n.f [ feriatic , Lat.] The aft of keeping holi¬ 
day ; ceffation from work. 

As though there were an yferiation in nature, this feafon is 
commonly termed the phyficians vacation. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

F-E'RINE. adj. [ferinus, Latin] Wild; favage. 

The only difficulty that remains is touching thofe ferine, 
noxious, and untameable beafts; as lions, tygers, wolves and 
bears. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

F'eri'neness. n.f. [from ferine .] Barbarity i favagenefs ; 

wildnefs. 

A ferine and neceflitous kind of life, a converfation with 
thofe that were fallen into a barbarous habit of life, would 
affimilate the next generation to barbarifm and ferinenefs. Hale. 

Fe'rity. n.f. [feritas, Latin.] Barbarity; cruelty; wild¬ 
nefs ; favagenefs. 

He reduced him from the moft abjeft: and ftupid ferity to 
his fenfe.% and to fober reafon. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

ToFERME'NT. v. a. [ fermento , Latin; fermenter, French.] 
To exalt or rarify by inteftine motion of parts. 

Ye vig’rous fwains ! while youth ferments your blood. 

And purer fpirits fwell the fprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the thickeft woods befet. 

Wind the fhrill horn, or fpread the waving net. Pope. 

To Ferme'nt. v.n. To have the parts put into inteftine 
motion. 

Fe'rment. n.f. [ferment, French ; fermentum, Latin.] 

1. That which caufes inteftine motion. 

T he femen puts females into a fever, upon impregnation; 
and ail animal humours which poifon, are putrefy \ngferments. 

FI oyer on the Humours. 

Subdue and cool the. ferment of defire. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. The inteftine motion ; tumult. 

Fermentable, adj. [from ferment.} Capable of fermen¬ 
tation. 

Ffrme / ntal. adj. [from ferment .] Having the power to 
caufe fermentation 

Cucumbers, being wateriflh, fill the veins with crude and 
windy ferofities, that contain little fait orfpirit, and debilitate 
the vital acidity and fermcntal faculty of the ftomach. Br.wn. 

Fermentation, n.f [ fermeniatio, Latin. ] A flow 
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mefcionof the inteftine particles of a mixt body, arifing 
ufualiy from the operation of fome aftive acid matter, which 
rarifies, exalts, and fubtilizes the fof't and Sulphureous par¬ 
ticles : as when leaven or yeft rarifies, lightens, and ferments 
bread or wort, he And this motion differs much from that 
Ufualiy called 'ebullition or effervefcence, which is a violent 
boiling and ftruggling between an acid and an alkali, when 
mixed together. Harris. 

The juice of grapes, after fermentation, will yield a fpiritus 
ardens. Boyle. 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into 
expreffions, gives them a new kind of fermentation ; which 
works them into a finer body, and makes them much clearer 
than they were before. Collier of Friendjhip. 

The fap; in fluent dance, 

And lively fermentation, mounting, Spreads 

All this innumerous colour’d feene of things. Thomfon. 

Fermentative. adj. [from ferment.} Caufing fermenta¬ 
tion ; having the power to caufe fermentation. 

Aromatical fpirits deftroy by their fermentative heat. Arbuthi 

FERN. n.f. [yeapn, Saxon.] A plant. 

The male fern is common on the flumps of trees in woods, 
and on the banks of ditches : the leaves are formed of a num¬ 
ber of fmall pinnules, dentated on the edges, and fet clofe by 
one another on flender ribs. On the back of thefe pinnules 
are produced the feeds, fmall and extremely numerous. De- 
coftions of the root and diet-drinks have been ufed in chro- 
nick dilbrders and obftruftions. The country people efteem 
it a Sovereign remedy for the rickets in children. Hill. 

Black was the ioreft, thick with beech it flood, 

Horrid with fern , and intricate with thorn ; 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were worn. 

Dryden’s Aineid. 

There are great varieties of fern in different parts of the 
world ; but they are Seldom cultivated in gardens. Miller. 

Fe'rny. adj. [from fern.\ Overgrown with fern. 

The herd fuffic’d, did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to their foreft-lare. Dryden , 

Fero'cious. adj. [ferox, Latin ; feroce, French ] 

1. Savage; fierce. 

2. Ravenous; rapacious. 

The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto beafts and 
fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto fuperfetation; but the 
lion and ferocious animal hath young ones but Seldom, and but 
one at a time. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. e. 16, 

Smedley rofe in majefty of mud; 

Shaking the horrors of his ample brows. 

And each ferocious feature grim with ooze: 

Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. 

Fero'city. n.f. [ ferocitas , Lat . ferocite, Fr. from ferocious .] 
Savagenefs ; wildnefs ; fiercenefs. 

An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with the re¬ 
markable flatnefs of my nofe, and extent of my mouth, have 
procured me the name of lion. Addijon’s Guardian. 

Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of ferodty. Phillips’s Briton. 

Fl'rreous. adj. [ ferreus , Latin.] Irony; of iron. 

In the body of glafs there is no ferreous or magnetical na¬ 
ture. Brown s Vu:gar Err ours, b. ii. c. 3. 

FE'RRET. n.f. [fured, Welfti; furet, French ; fe) ret, Dutch; 
viverra, Lat.] 

1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long Snout, ufed to catch 
rabbits. 

With what an eager earneftnefs fhe looked, having threat- 
ning not only in her ferret eyes, but while fhe Spoke her nofe 
Seemed to threaten her chin. Sidney, b. ii. 

Cicero 

Looks with fuch ferret and fuch firy eyes. 

As we have Seen him. Sbaief eare’s Julius Cafar. 

Coneys are deftroyed or taken either by ferrets or purfe- 
nets. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. A kind of narrow ribband. 

To Fe'rret. v. a. [from the noun ] To drive out of lurking 
places, as the ferret drives the coney. 

The archbifhop had ferreted him out of all his holds. Heylin. 

Fe'rreter. n.f. [from ferret.} One that hunts another in 
his privacies. 

Fe'rriage. n. f. [from ferry .J The fare paid at a ferry. 

Ferru'ginous. adj. [ ferrugineux , Fr. ferrugineus, Latin.] 
Partaking ol the particles and qualities of iron. 

They are cold, hot ? purgative, diuretick, ferruginous , Sa¬ 
line, petrefying and bituminous. Ray on the Creation. 

Fe'rrule. n. J. [from ferrum, iron, Latin.] An iron ring 
put round any thing to keep it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are {Lengthened with nails, as we fortify 
the ends of our ftaves or forks with iron hoops or ferrules. Ray. 

To FE'RR’V . V. a. [papan, to pafs, Saxon ; fabr, German, a 
paflage. Skinner imagines that this whole family of words 
may be deduced from the Latin vcho. I do not love Latin 
originals; but if fuch mull be fought, may not thefe words 
be more naturally derived from frri, to be carried ?] T o 
carry over in a boat, 

Cy modes 
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Cy modes! heard and faw, 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy ffueen, b. ii. 
To Fe'rry. v. n. To pafs over water in a veflel of carriage. 
Thence hurried back to fire. 

They ferry over this Lethsfean found 

Both to and fro, their forrow to augment. Milt. Par. Lojl: 
FeNry. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A veflel of carriage; a velfel in which goods Or paflengers 
are carried over water. 

By this time was the worthy Giivoh brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ftrand. 

Where fhe was rowing, and for paflage fought: 

Him needed not long call, fhe foon to hand 

Her ferry brought. Fairy dfueen, b. ii. cant. 6. 

There went a ferryboat to carry over the king’s houfhold. 

2 Sa. xix. 18. 

Bring them with imagin’d (Jjeed 
Unto the Trajeft, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. 1 Shake]. Merchant of Venice. 

I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary ferry. Addif. 

2. The paflage over which the ferryboat pafles. 

Fe'rryman. n.f [ferry and man.} One who keeps a firry; 

one who for hire tranfports goods and paflengers ovef the 
water. 

I paff, methought, the melancholy flood. 

With that grim ferryman ; which poets write of. 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakef. Richard III. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks the 
ferryman of hell, and folerrin ffories railed after him. Brown. 
The grifly ferryman of hell deny’d 
^Eneas entrance, ’till he knew his guide. Rofcommdn. 

Ferth, or forth. Common terminations are the fame as in 
Englifh an army ; coming from the Saxon word riypft. Gibfon. 
FE'RlILE. adj. [fertile, French; fertilis, Latin.J 

1. Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

I had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope for fertile Ehgland. Shakef Henry VI. 

I have had a large, a fair, and a pleafant field; to fertile, 
that it has given me two harvefts in a Summer. Dryden. 

I alk whether in the uncultivated wafte of America, left to 
nature, without any improvement, a thoufand acres yield the 
needy inhabitants as many conveniencies of life as ten acres 
of equally fertile land do in Devonfhire ? Locke . 

View the wide earth adorn’d with hills and Woods, 

* n , h f r herds > and fertile by her floods. Blackm. Creat. 

2. With of before the thing produced. 

The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden’s Remains. 

I his happy country is extremel y fertile, as of thofe above, 
To like wife of its productions under ground. IVoJward. 

Pertiteness. n.f [hornfertile.} "Fruitfulnefs; fecundity, 
i o FeRti litate. v. a. [from fertile.} To feciindate /to 
fertilize; to make fruitful or produftive. 

rlnlr! C f k WiU in ° ne u da y f'rtMUn the whole racematiort or 
clutter of eggs, which are not excluded in many weeks after. 

t/ ■ Browns Vulgar Err ours . b iii 

V- 1 LITV \ ,u f [ fin!litas, Latin. J Fecundity j abun- 
dance , fruitfulnefs; plenteoufnefs. 

1 will go root away 

1 he noifom weeds, that without profit fuck 

p from whol efome flowers. Shak Rich T 

Parad.fe .treif exceeded in beauty and fertility ; and Thefe 
place, had but a refemblance thereof. 7 Raleigh’s Hilton 

the lT tIOn u Egypt ’ lhrol, S h which the Nile flows^and 
the Indies owe their extraordinary/^, and thofe mi/h v 

To FVrt * y pro ^ uce af «;r rhefe waters are withdrawn, tvfodd. 

ful • to m l l French ] To make fruit- 

Rain P ente0U Y to malc e produdfive; to fecundate. 

,,/tfc '" J - “ '•••, • : famikn of 

r .. Your diver 

^ hang a faltfifh on his hook, which he 

God 6 aVe 0,1 a " f ‘ deS l0 * mUch of our ^fervency towards 
There muff be zeal anti a™ • , Hooker, Dedication. 

for the reft thofe fuits and fu{pIications 2ich'th P ? P f th 
joyfuUcdamation 5 muff ratify? ’ /y th ^ b ^5 he,r 

When von nnv. w f v ; / 2 5- 


Didi. 

Ardour of mind; zeal; 
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2: Hot in temper; vehement. 

They that are more fervent to difpute, be not dlways ths 
moft able to determinfe. Hooker j b ; iv. f. 14, 

3: Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal; flaming with devotion. 

This man being ^fervent in the fpirit, taught diligehtly the 
things of the Lord. Adis xviii. 25, 

So fpake the fervent angel; but his zeal 
None iecorided, as out of feafon judg’d, 

Or Angular and rafh. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. v. 

Let all enquiries into the myfterious points of theology be 
carried oil with fervent petitions to God, that he would dif- 
pofe their minds to direft all their fkill to the promotion of a 
good life. South’s Sermons. 

Fervently, adv. [from fervent.} 

1. Eagerly; vehemently. 

They all that charge did fervently apply,’ 

■ With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy fifteen, b. ii; 

2. With pious ardour ; with hojy zeal. 

Epaphras faluteth you, labouring fervently for you iri 

prayers. Col. iv; 12. 

He cares not hovv or what he fujfFers, fo he fuffer well, and 
be the friend of Cbrift ; nor where nor when he fuffers, fo he 
may do it frequently, ferve tly, and acceptably. Taylor , 

jrE'RVID. adj fervidus, Latin.] 

1. Hot; burning; boiling. 

2. Vehement; 1 eager; zealous, 

Fe rvFdity. n.f. [fromfervid.} 

1 . Heat. 

2. Zeal; paffion ; ardour. 

Fe'rvidness. n.f. [from fervid.] 

paflion. 

As to the healing of Malchus’s ear, in the aft: of the meek 
lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by the 
fetvidhefs of St. Peter, who knew not yet what fpirit he was 

t?t?/!> r t T a Bentley’s Sermons'* 

EE fvE'LA. n.f [ferule, Fr. from ferula, giant fennel, Lat.] An 
inftrument of correftion with which young fcholars are beaten 
on the hand : fo named becaufe anciently the ftalks of fennel 
were ufed for this purpofe. 

^ as much as the rod and ferula. Shaw’s Gramm. 

To j-ERUle. v. a. To chaftife with the ferula. 

Fe'rvour. n.f. [fervor, Latin ; ferveur, French.] 
i. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniafiie truth that an effeftual fervour pro¬ 
ceeded from this ftar, yet would not the fame determine the 
op .moil. Brozvn s Vulgar Errours, b. iv, 

Eike bright Aurora, whofe refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enfuing day, 

And warns the fhepherd with his flocks retreat 
I o leafy fhadows, from the threatned heat. 

I hefe filver drops, like morning dew, 

Eoretdl th e fervour of the day ; 

So from one cloud foft fhow’rs we view; 

And blafting lightnings burft away. 

2 * H ^. of zeal; ardour of devotion. 

hzdhlTf h T U r ft nCed r S haVC been to abolifh that which 
1 mS f ° r f 6 fpace ° f many a g«, without reafon fo great 
tWn? h nE, 0765 °f im P a «ial men appear fufficient to clear 
£*&■" b, T r e f f afll Proceedings, if in fervour of zeal 
they had removed fuel, thmgs. Hooker, b. iv. f. 1 4 . 

Haply defpair hath feiz’d her; 

Or, Wing’d with feru.ur of her love, Ihe’s flown 

There'wflfbe ■ , S ’“Wife's Cymboline. 

n b f at in a few ages more^ jewels of 

the greateft value in Europe, if the devotion of ks minces 

Fescue 7 ? h Remarh “ Ita, y- 

which thofe fdf h Ut ; AA’ Frenc ‘>-J A fmall wire by 
wnich thofe who teach to read point out the letters. 

each him an alphabet upon his fingers, making the noints 

of h,s fingers of his left hand both on the infide to fK 

feme fetter, when any of them is pointed at by the fm I 

finder of the right hand, or by any kind of fi/cuel Ho'der 

Teach them how manly paflions^ught to move; 

r fuch as cannot think, can never love ; 

And fmee they needs will judge the poet’s art, 

:.r e h Jr " s 

Difdain not fefels or poor vech to fow; 

e** 

middle: if there be a lw«P J the efcutcheon over the 

with the field there be odd Jer ^° U ^ them bars » 

muft name the field and fav ^ or rilne ’ then you 

eight, or ten / 4 bars i ^ even, as fix, 

orten, as.the kingofHunXfy^bTirs’ T ^ f 7* e ‘ ght ’ 

of eight. ° y bears argent and gules barry 

T o Fe'ster. v n X fo(K ; V> * ^ ea ham on Blazoninp. 

which hid dcTp'y/^X'irtfin 7““’' dil 

How 


Waller* 


Pope. 
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MoW fhould our fejiered fores be cured ? Hooker ; b. i. 

Inward corruption and infedled fin* 

Not purg’d, not heal’d, behind remained ftill. 

And fejiering fore did rankle yet within. Fairy §>ueen> b. i. 

I have fome wounds upon me, and they fmart 
To hear themfelves remember’d. 

—>Well might they fejicr ’gainft ingratitude, 

And tent themfelves with death. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Mind that their fouls 
May make a peaceful and a fweet retire 
From off thefe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
» Muft lie and fejler. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

There was imagination, that between a knight whom 
the duke had taken into fome good degree of favour, and 
Felton, there had been ancient quarrels not yet well 
healed, which might perhaps be fejiering in his breaft, and 
by a certain inflammation produce this effect. Wtitton. 

Paflion, anger, and unkindnefs may give a wound that 
{hall bleed and fmart; but it is treachery only that makes it 

South's Sermons. 


ter. 


s'STINATE. adj. [ fejiinatus , Latin.] Hafty; hurried. A 
word not in ufe. 

Advife the duke, where you are going* to a molt fejlinate 
preparation : we are bound to the like. Shake/. King Lear. 

Fe'stiKately. adv. [from fejlinate. ] Haftily; fpeedily; 
with fpeed. Not in ufe. 

Take this key ; give enlargement to the Twain* and bring 
him fejiinately hither. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojt. 

Festin a'tion. n.f. [fejiinatio , Latin.] Hafle; hurry. 

FESTIVAL, adj. [fjlivus, Latin. ]^ Pertaining to feafts; 
joyous. 

He appealed at great tables* and fejiival entertainments* 
that he might fnanifeft his divine charity to men. Atterbury. 

Festival, n.f Time of feaft; anniverfary-day of civil or 
religious joy. 

So tedious is this day. 

As is the night before fome fejiival , 

To an impatient child that hath new robes. 

And may not wear them. Shake/ Romeo and Juliet. 

Th’ invited fillers with their graces bleft 
Their fejiivals. Sandys. 

The morning trumpets fejiival proclaim’d 
Through each high ftreet. Milton's Agonijles. 

Follow, ye nymphs and fhepherds all. 

Come celebrate this fejiival^ 

And merrily fing, and fport, and play; 

For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 

By facrifice of the tongues they purged away whatever 
they had fpoken amifs during the fejiival. Notes on the Odyjfey. 

The fjiival of our Lord’s refurredlion we have celebrated, 
and may now confider the chief confequence of his refurrec- 
tion, a judgment to come. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Fe'stive. adj. \_feJiivuS) Latin.] Joyous; gay; befiting a 
feaft. 

The glad circle round them yield their fouls 
To fejiive mirth and wit that knows no gall. Thomfon. 
FestiVity. n.f. [ fejiivitas , Latin, from fejiive .] 


1. Feftival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worlhipped as a deity, 
and had an annual fejiivity obferved unto her honour. Brown. 

There happening a great and folemn fejiivity , fuch as the 
ftieep-fhearings ufed to be, David condefcends to beg of a rich 
man fome fmall repaft. South . 

2. Gaiety; joyfulnefs; temper or behaviour befitting a feaft. 

To thofe perfons there is no better inftrumeiat to caufe the 
remembrance, and to endear the affection to the article, than 
the recommending it by fejiivity and joy of a holyday. Taylor. 

Festoon, n.f [ feji-n , trench.] In architecture, an orna¬ 
ment of carved work in the form of a wreath or garland of 
flowers, or leaves twilled together, thickeft at the middle, 
and fufpended by the two extremes, whence it hangs down 
perpendicularly. Harris. 

Fe'stucine. adj. [fejiuca , Latin, ] Straw-colour between 
green and yellow. 

Therein may be difeovered a little infeCt of a fejiucine or 
pale green, refembling a loculi or gralhopper. Brown. 

Festu'cous. adj. [ fejiuca , Latin.] Formed of ftraw. 

We fpeak of ftraws, or fejlucons divifions, lightly drawn 
over with oil. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

To Fet. v. a. To fetch ; to go and bring. 

Get home with thy fewel, made ready to fet , 

The fooner the eafier carriage to get. TuJJ. Husbandry. 

He in a chair was fet, 

Tolling and turning them withouten end ; 

But for he was unable them to fet , 

A little boy did on him ftill attend. Fairy Queen^ b. ii. 
And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoiakim, who 

flew him with thefword. Jer. xxvi. 23. 

Fet. n.f [I fuppofe from fait* French, a part or portion.] 

A piece. 

The bottom clear, 

Now laid with many a fet 


F E T 

Of feed-pearl* ere fhfe bath’d her there 
Was known as black as jet. Drayton 1 

To FETCH, v. a. preter. fetched ; anciently/ri, unlefs it rather 
came from To fet. [peccan, percan, Saxon.] 

1. To go and bring. 

They have devis’d a mean 
How he her chamber-window will afeend, 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Shakefpeare 
We will take men to fetch viduals for the people. Judg. xxi 
Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kid goats. 

Gen. xxvii. 9. 

The feat of empire, where the Irifh come, 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. Waller. 

Draw forth the monfters of th’ abyfs profound. 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope's EJJ. on Mam 

2. To derive; to draw. 

On, you nobleft Englifh, 

Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war-proof. Sh. H. V. 

3. To ftrike at a diftance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improvements, are 
the fetching afar off; for that outruns the danger, as it is feen 
in ordnance and mulkets. Bacon's EJfays. 

4. To bring to any ftate by fome powerful operation. 

In fmells we fee their great and fudden effeCt in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

At Rome any of thofe arts immediately thrives, under the 
encouragement of the prince, as may bo fetched up to its per¬ 
fection in ten or a dozen years, which is the work of an age 
or two in other countries. Addifon on Italy. 

5. To draw within any confinement or prohibition. 

General terms may fufficiently convey to the people what 
our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within the compafs of 
the ordinance. Sanderfon. 

6. To produce by fome kind of force. 

Thefe ways, if there were any fecret excellence among 
them, would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad¬ 
vance itfelf by. Milton on Education. 

An human foul without education is like marble in the 
quarry, which {hews none of its beauties ’till the fkill of the 
poliftier fetches out the colours. Addifon's Spectator. 

7. To perform any excurfion. 

I’ll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections; though the king 
Hath charg’d you fhould not fpeak together. Shak. Cymbel. 

When evening grey doth rife, I fetch my round 
Over the mount, and all this hollow ground. Milton. 
To come to that place they muft fetch a compafs three miles 
on the right hand through a foreft. Knolles's Hijiory . 

8. To perform with fuddennefs or violence. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud; Shakef 
The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at a delicious 
clufter of grapes. L'EJirange. 

Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loft her 
beauty by the fmall-pox, Ihe fetches a deep figh. Addifon. 

9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 

Mean time flew our fhips, and ftreight w c fetcht 
The fyrens file; a fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chapman . 

It needs not thy belief, 

If earth, induftrious of herlelf, fetch day 
Travelling Eaft; and with her part averfe 
From the fun’s beam, meet night; her oiher part 
Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. viii. 

The hare laid himfelf down, and took a nap ; for, fays he, 
I can fetch up the tortoife when I pleafe. L'EJirange. 

10. To obtain as its price. 

During fuch a ftate, filvcr in the coin will never fetch as 


Locke. 


Shakefpeare. 
which any 


much as the filler in bullion. 

To Fetch, v. n. To move with a quick return. 

Like a drifted wind unto a fail. 

It makes the courfe of thoughts to fetch about. 

Fetch, n.f. [from the verb.] A ftratagem by 

thing is indirectly performed ; by which one thing feems in¬ 
tended and another is done ; a trick ; an artifice. 

An envious neighbour is eafy to find. 

His cumberfome fetches are feldom behind : 

His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 

His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. Tuff. Hufband. 
It is a fetch of wit; 

You laying theTe flight fullies on my fon, 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shak. Hamlet. 

But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 

Streight caft about to over-reach 

Th’ unwary conqu’ror with a fetch. Hudibras , p. u* 

With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath plaid me. Still. 
The fox had a fetch in’t. L'EJirange , Fab. 42. 

From thefe inftances and fetches 
Thou mak’ft of horfes, clocks and watches. 

Quoth 
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Quoth Mat, thou feem’ft to mean - - ■ 

That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 

Fe'tcher. n.f [from fetch.] One that fetches any thing. 

FE'TID. adj. [ feetiduf Latin; fetidc, Fr.] Stinking; ran¬ 
cid ; having a fmell ftrong and offenfive. 

Moft putrefaClions are of an odious fmell; for they imell 
either fetid or mouldy. Bacon's hatural Hijiory. 

In the moft fevere orders of the church of Rome, thofe who 
pmCtife abftinence, feel after it fetid hot eru&ations. Arbuth. 

Plague, fierceft child of Nemefis divine, 

Defcends from Ethiopia’s poifon’d woods. 

From ftifled Cairo’s filth and fetid fields. Thomfon's Summeri 

Fe'Tidness. n.f [from fetid.] The quality of flunking. 

Fe'tlock. n.f. [feet and lockf] A tuft of hair as big as the 
hair of the mane that grows behind the paftern-joint of many 
horfes; horfes of a low flze have fcarce any fuch tuft. 

Farrier's Diet* 

Their wounded fteeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mafters. Sh. LI. V. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before. 

And on his front a fnowy ftar he bore. Dryd. Virg. JEn. 

Fe'tor. n.f [ factor ) Latin.] A flink 5 a ftench ; a ftrong 
and offenfive fmell. 

The fetor may difeover itfelf by fweat and humour. Brown. 
When the fymptoms are attended with a fetor of any kind, 
fuch a difeafe will be cured by acefcent fubftances, and 
none better than whey. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

FE'TTER. n. f. It is commonly ufed in the plural fetters. 
[from feet ; percejie, Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 

DoClrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like ma¬ 
nacles on the right hand. Ecclvf xxi- 19. 

Drawing after me the chains and fetters whereunto I have 
been thirteen years tied, I have by other mens errours failed. 

Raleigh's Apology . 

Paflion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 

The wretch in double fetters bound. 

Your potent mercy may releafe. Prior. 

I thought her pride 

Had broke your fetters , and affur’d your freedom. A. Phill. 

To Fe'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind ; to enchain ; 
to (hackle; to tie. 

Neither her great worthinefs nor his own fuffering for her, 
could fetter his ficklenefs. Sidney. 

My confcience! thou art fetter'd 
More than my {hanks and wrifts. Shake/. Cymbeline. 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread; 

Charm ach with air, and agpny with words. Shakefpeare. 
Doth a mafter chide his fervant becaufe he doth not come, 
yet knows that the fervant is chained and fetter ed, fo as he can¬ 
not move ? Bramhall againji Hobbes. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made; 

By artifice impos’d, by fear obey’d. Prior. 

ToFf/ttle. v. n. [A cant word from feel.] To do triflng 
bufinefs ; to ply the hands without labour. 

When your mafter is moft bufy in company, come in and 
pretend to fettle about the room; and if he chides, fay you 
thought he rung the bell. Swift's Direft. to the Footman. 

Fe'tvs. n. f [foetus, Latin.] Any animal in embrio; any 
thing yet in the womb ; any thing unborn. 

Nor are^we at ieifure to examine that paradox of Hippo¬ 
crates, which fome learned phyficians have of late revived, 
^ that the fetus refpires in the womb. ' Boyle. 

Feud., n f [,peahb, enmity, Saxon.] Quarrel; contention; 
oppofition ; war. 

1 hough men would find fuch mortal feuds 
In {haring of their publick goods. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 1. 
In former ages it was a conftant policy of France to raife 
and cherifli inteftine feuds and difeords in the ifle of Great 

® r * £a * n * Addifon's Freeholder. 

Scythia mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth’s remoteft regions 

TT Lvrirw r alf un P C0 P ,ed b y the feuds of Rome. Addifon's Cato. 

FEUDAL, adj [feudalism low Latin.] Pertaining to fees, 
feus, or tenures by which lands are held of a fuperiour lord. 

Feudal. n.J. A dependance; fomething held by tenure; 
a fee; a f u. J * 

Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of England, 
havmg been governed by a prince of their own, had laws 
utterly itrange to the laws of England. pj a t e 

Feudatory, n.f [from feudal] One who holds not in chief, 
out by fome conditional tenure from a fuperiour. 

1 he duke of Parma was reafonably well tempted to be 
true to that enterprize, by no lefs promife than to be made a 
Jeudataiy , or beneficiary king of England, under the feignory 
in chief of the pope, and the protection of the king of Spain. 

FF'VET? r r £ t- , Bacon's War with Spain. 

whkhVl.A French ■, febris, Latin.] A difeafe in 

’’’ 0 1 ,s violently heated, and the pulfe quickened, 
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br iri winch heat and cold prevail by turns.' It Is fom£times 

continual, fometimes intermittent. 

Think’ft thou the firy fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? Shak. H. Ve 
Duncan is Iri his grave; 

After life's fitful fever he fleeps well. Shakejp. Macbeth, 

Should not a ling’ring fever be rerriov’d, 

Becaufe it long has rag’d within my blood? Dryden. 

He had never dreamed in his life, ’till he had the fever he 
Was then newly recovered of. ^ Locke . 

To Fe v tR. v . a. [from the noun.] To put Irito & fever. 

The white hand of a lady fever thee ! 

Shake to look on't. Shake-peare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fe'veret. n.f. [from fever.] A flight fever; febricula’. 

A light fevereU or an old quartan ague, is not a fufficient 
excufe for non-appearance. Parergon. 

Feverfew, n.f. [febris and fugo, Latin.] 

It has a fibrofe root: the leaves are conjugated, and divided 
into many fegments : the cup of the flower is iquamofe and 
hemifpherical: the flowers grow in an umbel upon the top of 
the ftalks, and the rays of the flower are generally white. 
The fpecies are nine ; but the firft, called common feverfew; 
is the fort ufed in medicine, and is found wild in many parts 
of England; but is, however, cultivated iri medicinal gar¬ 
dens. Miller. 

Fe'verish. adj. [{comfever .] 

1. Troubled with a fever. 

To other climates beafts and birds retire, 

And feverijh nature burns in her own fire. Creech . 

When an animal that gives fuck turns feverijh , that is, its 
juices more alkaline, the milk turns from its native genuine 
whitenefs to yellow. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. Tending to a fever. 

A feverijh diforder difabled me. Swift to Pope . 

3. Uncertain; inconftant; now hot, now cold. 

We tofs and turn about our feverijh will. 

When all our eafe muft come by lying ftill; 

For all the happinefs mankind can gain. 

Is not in pleafure, but in reft from pain; Dryd. Ind. Etnp* 

4. Hot; burning. 

And now four days the fun had feen our woes. 

Four nights the moon beheld th’ inceftant fife; 

It feem’d as if the ftars more fickly rofe. 

And farther from the feverijh North retire. Dryd. Ann. ATir. 

Fe'verishness. n.f. ffrom feverijh.] A flight diforder of the 
feverifh kind. 

Fe'verous. adj. [fievreux-fe, French, from fever.] 

1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 

Thou mad’ft thine enemies {hake, as if the world 
Were feverous^ and did tremble. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

2. Having the nature of a fever. 

All fev'rous kinds, 

Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. Milton's Par. Loft , 

3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that fouthern winds, 
blowing much, without rain, do caufe a feverous difpofition of 
the year; but with rain, not. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

Fe'very. adj. [from fever.] Difeafed with a fever. 

O Rome, thy head 

Is drown’d in deep, and all thy body fev’ry. B. John/. Catil. 

FE'UILLAGE. n. f [French.] A bunch or row of leaves. 

I have done Homer’s head; and I inclofe the outline, that 
you may determine whether you would have it fo large, or 
reduced to make room for feuillage or laurel round the oval. 

Jervas to Pope. 

FEUILLEMORT. n.f [French.] The colour of a faded 
leaf, corrupted commonly to philemot. 

Fk'uterer. n.f. A dogkeeper; perhaps the cleaner of the 
kennel. 

FEW. adj. [peo, peopa, Saxon; fua , Danifh. ] 

1. Not many ; not in a great number. 

We are left but few of many. J er - t 

So much the thrift of honour fires the blood; 

So many would be great, fo few be good ; 

For who would virtue for herfelf regard. 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? Dryd. Juvenal. 

On Winter Teas we fewer ftorms behold, 

Than foul difeafes that infeft the fold. Dryden's Virg. Gear. 

. Men have fewer or more fimple ideas from without, accord¬ 
ing as the objects they converfe with afford greater or lefs 

variety. T , 

- J r . _ Locke. 

1 h 0 fewer ftill you name, you wound the more; 

Bond is but one, but Harpax is a fcore. Pofe's Hor. Imitat 
Farty 15 the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few . SwiH. 

1 he imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, 
that it is no eafy matter to find out images capable of givin°- 
pleafure to one of the/«u, who, in any age, have come up 
to that chara&er. ^ 1; , p * 

2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words. ^ ° °^' 

To anfwer both allegations at once, the verv fubftance of 
that they contain is in few bur this. Hooker , b. v f 22 
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So having faid, he thus to Eve in feu): • 

Say, woman, what is this which thou haft doilie ? Milton* 
Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the charge. Dryden s Am 
The firm refolve I here in few difclofe. Pop? s Odyfjey. 

JVwel. n. f French.] Combuftible matter; ma¬ 

terials for keeping fire : as* firewood, coal. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even 
■Where the wood was green, and fartheft off from any inclina¬ 
tion unto furious attempts, muft not the peril thereof e 
greater in men, wfrofe minds are as dry fewel, apt beforehan 
unto tumults, feditions and broils ? Hooker, Dedication. 

Others may give the fewel or the fire; 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, infpire. Denham 
A known quantity of fewel, all kindled at once, will caufe 
water to boil, which being lighted gradually will never be 
able to do it. Bentley s Sermons. 

To Fe'wel. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed with fewel. 

Never,' alas ! the dreadful name. 

That fewels the infernal flame. Cowley . 

Fe'wness. n.f [from few.] 

I. Paucity; fmalnefs of number. 

Thefe, by reafon of their fewnefs , I could not diftinguifh 
from the numbers of the reft with whom they are embodied. 

Dryden s Preface to the Hind and Panther. 

2 Paucity of words; brevity; coricifenefs. 

Fewnefs and truth, ’tis thus. Shakef Mcaj.for Meafure. 
To Fey. v. a. [ veghen , Dutch.] T o cleanfe a ditch of mud. 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 

That all a dry Summer no water will yield. 

By frying and cafting that mud upon heaps, 

Commodities many the hufbandman reaps. Tuff. Husband. 
FIB. n.f [A cant word among children.] A lye; a falfehood. 
Deftroy his fib or fophiftry ; in vain, ? 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope s Epijllts. 

I fo often lie. 

Scarce Harvey’s felf has told more fibs than I. Pope. 

To Fib. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie; to tell lyes; to fpeak 

falfely. , . 

If you have any particular mark, whereby one may know 
when you fib , and when you fpeak truth, you had beft tell it 
me; Arbuthmfs Hi/lory of John Bull. 

Fi'bber. n.f. [from fib.] A teller of fibs. 

FI'BRE. n. f. [ fibre , Fr. fibra, Latin.] A fmall thread or 
firing ; the firft conftituent parts of bodies. 

Now Aiding ftreams the thirfty plants renew, 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

2. A fibre> in phyfick, is an animal thread, of which there are 
different kinds: fome are foft, flexible, and a little elaftick; 
and thefe are either hollow, like fmall pipes, or fpongious and 
full of little cells, as the nervous and flefhy fibres: others are 
Snore folid, flexible, and with a ftrong elaftidty or fpring, as 
the membranous and cartilaginous fibres : and a third fort are 
hard and flexible, as the fibres of the bones. Now of all thofe 
fome are very fenfible, and others deftitute of all fenfe: fome 
fo very fmall as not to be eafily perceived; and others, on the 
contrary, fo big as to be plainly feen; and moft of them, 
when examined with a microfcope, appear to be compofed of 
ftill fmailer fibres: thefe fibres firft conftitute the fubftance of 
the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries and mufcles. And again, by the various texture and 
different combination of fome or all of thofe parts, the more 
compound organs are framed ; fuch as the lungs, ftomach, 
liver, legs and arms, the fum of all which make up the 

body. T 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak. 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold. 

Like nature letting down the fpringsof life: < 

The name of father awes me ftill. Dr yd. Spantjh Fryar. 

Fi 7 BRIL. n. f [fibrille, French.] A fmall fibre or firing. 

The mufcles confift of a number of fibres, and each fibre 
of an incredible number of little fibrils bound together, and 
divided into little cells. Cheynii ri 'hit. Prim. 

Fi'brous. adj. [fibreux, French, from fibre.] Compofed of 

fibres or ftamina. ... ... 

The difference between bodies fibrous and bodies viicous is 
plain; for all wool and tow, and cotton and filk, have a 
greedinefs of moifture. Bacon 9 s Natural Hi/lory. 

I faw Petraeus’ arms employ’d around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench’d the fibrous bands, 

The trunk was like a fapling in his hands. Dryden. 

The fibrous and folid parts of plants pafs unaltered through 
the inteftines. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FI'BULA. n f. [Latin.] The outer and leffer bone -of the 
leg, much fmailer than the tibia: it lies on the outfide of the 
]eS; and its upper end, which is not fo high as the knee, re¬ 
ceives the lateral knob of the upper end of the tibia into a 
fmall finus, which it has in its inner fide. Its lower end is 
received into the fmall finus of the tibia, and then it extends 
into a large procefs, which forms the outer ankle. Quincy. 
Fl'CKLE. adj. [ yicol, Saxon.] 

t . Changeable; unconftant; irrefolute; wavering; unfteady; 
mutable; changeful; without fteady adherence. 
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Reniiember where we are, 

In France amongft a fickle wavering nation. Shak. Hen. VI. 

A flave, whofe eafy borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. Shak. K. Lear. 

1 Or likeft hovering dreams, 

The fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Milton , 

They know how fickle common lovers are ; 

Their oaths*and vows are cautioufly believ’d ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden . 

We in vain the fickle fex purfue, 

Who change the conftant lover for the new. Prior . 

2. Not fixed ; fubjedt to viciflitude. 

He would be loth 

Us to abolifh; left the adverfary 
Triumph, and fay, fickle their ftate, whom God # 

Moft favours ! Milton s Paradife Lofi , b. ix. 

Fi'ckleness. n. f [from fickle.] Inconftancy ; uncertainty; 

unfteadinefs. . ~ . 

Neither her great worthinefs, nor his own mitering for her, 
could fetter his ficklenefs ; but, before his marriage-day, he had 
taken to wife that Baccha of whom fhe complained. Sidney. 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenefs , 

In choice and change of thy dear loved dame. Fairy Queen. 

I am a foldier, and unapt to weep, 

Or to exclaim on fortune’s ficklenefs. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Inftability of temper ought to be checked, when it dif- 
pofes men to wander from one fcheme of government to 
another, fince fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be attended with 
fatal confequences. Addifon s Freeholder *, N . 25. 

Whether out of ficklenefs or defign I can’t tell, I found 
that what file liked one day fhe difliked another. Addifon, 

Fi'ckly. adv. [from fickle.] Without certainty or liability. 

Do not now, 

Like a young wafteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majetty on bankrupt terms, 

To raife a prefent pow’r that’s fickly held 
By the frail tenure of the people’s will. Southern. 

Pl'CO. n.f. [Italian. ] An a& of contempt done with the 

fingers, exprefling a fig for you. 

Having once recovered his fortrefs, he then gives th epco 
to all that his adverfaries can by fiege, force, or famine at¬ 
tempt againft him. Carets Survey of Carnival. 

Fi'ctile. adj. [fiCtilis, Latin.] Moulded into form; manu- 

fadtured by the potter. , 

The caufe of fragility is an impotency to be extended; 
and therefore ftone is more fragil than metal, and fo 
earth is more fragil than crude earth. Bacon*s Nat. Hijtory. 
Fi'ction. n.f. [fictio, Latin ; fiction, French.] 

1. The a£t of feigning or inventing. 

If the prefence of God in the image, by a mer z fiction ot 

the mind, be a fuflicient ground to worfhip that image, is not 
God’s real prefence in every creature a far better ground t0 
worfhip it ? ^ StUtngfett. 

Fiction is of the effence of poetry, as well as of painting, 
there is a refemblance in one of human bodies, things, and 
a&ions, which are not real; and in the other of a true ltory 
by a JUlim. Dryden’, Drfrefm,. 

2. The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine ears pierce any confolations, 

By wife difeourfe, fweet tunes, or poets fictions ; 

If ought I ceafe thefe hideous exclamations, 

While that my foul, fhe, fhe lives in affli&ion. Sidney. 
So alfo was the fiction of thofe golden apples kept by a 
dragon, taken from the ferpent, which tempted Evah. Raleigh. 

3. A falfthood; a lye. _ _ . . 

Fictious adj [fiCtus, Latin] Fictitious; imaginary; 1 

vented. A word coined by Prior. 

With fancy’d rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man reftrains, . 

And ftudy’d lines and fiCtious circles draws. “ rior ‘ 

FICTITIOUS, adj. [fiditius, Latin.] 

1. Counterfeit: falfe; not genuine. 

Draw him ftri&ly fo. 

That all who view the piece may know , 

He needs no trappings ot fictitious fame. dJT) t * 

2. Feigned ; imaginary. . j 

The human perfons are as fictitious as the airy ones, 

Belinda refembles you in nothing but in beauty. °r * 

3. Not real; not true. 

Milton, fenfible of this defeft in the fubjea o( his poem, 
brought into it two characters of a fhadowy and fictitious n 
ture, in the perfons of fin and death, by which means 5 ~ 
interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addtj 
Fictitiously, adv. [from fictitious . ] Falfely; coun 

feitly. j n 

Thefe pieces are fiCtiiioufly fet down, and have no copy 
nature. Brown* s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 2 • 

Fid. n.f. [fitta, Italian.] A pointed iron with which:fearne^ 

untwift their cords. n tn 

FI'DDLE. n. f. [puele, Saxon ; vedtl , Dutch ; fidek German, 
fidicula , Latin ; fall , Erfe.] 

1. A ftringed inftrument of mufick ; a violin. ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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In trials of mufical fkill the judges 6 id riotfcroWn the fiddle, 
but the performer. •. Stillingfieet. 

The adventure of the bear ahd fiddle 
Is fung; but breaks Off in the middle. Hudibras. 

She tried the fiddle all over, by drawing the bow over every 
part of the firings; but could not, for her heart, find where¬ 
about the tune lay. Addifon*s Guardian , N°. gS : . 

To Fi'ddle. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1 To play upon a fiddle. 

Themiftocles being defired at a feaft to touch a lute, he 
faid he could not fiddle , but he could make a fmall town a 
great city. Bacon*s Effiays. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 

Teach kings to fiddle , and make fenates dance. Pope. 
2. Fo trifle; to ftiift the hands often, and do nothing, like a 
fellow that plays upon a fiddle. 

A cunning fellow obferved, that old Lewis had ftole away 
part of the map, and faw him fiddling arid turning the map, 
trying to join the two pieces together. Arbuth. H of J. Bull. 

Good cooks cannot abide what theyjuftly call fiddling work, 
where abundance of time is fpent, and little done. Swift. 
Fi'ddlefaddle. n.f [A cant word.] Trifles. 

She faid that their grandfather had a horfe ftiot at Edgehill, 
and their uncle was at the fiege of Buda; with abundance of 
fiddlefaddle of the fame nature. Spectator , N°. 299. 

Fi'ddlefaddle. adj. Trifling; giving trouble; or making a 
buftle about nothing. 

■ She was a troublefome fiddlefaddle old woman, and fo cere¬ 
monious that there was no bearing of her. Arbuthn. J. Bull. 
Fi'ddle r. n.f. [from fiddle . ] A mufician ; one that plays 
upon the fiddle. 

Let no fawey fiddler prefume to intrude, 

Unlefs he is fent for to vary our blifs. Ben. JohnJon. 

Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more fkilful in the 
trade than he was. Taylor*s Rule of living holy. 

Thefe will appear fuch chits in ftory, 

’Twill turn all politicks to j efts. 

To be repeated like John Dory, 

When fiddlers fing at feafts. Dryden. 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 

Fi'ddlestick. n.f. [fiddle and flick.'] The bow and hair 
which a fiddler draws over the firings of a fiddle. 

His grifly beard was long and thick. 

With which he ftrung his fiddle/lick. Hudibras , p. i. 

Fi'ddlestring. n.f [fiddle and firing.] Theftring of a 
fiddle ; that which makes the noife. 

< A fiddlejlring , moiftened with water, will fink a note in a 
little time, and confequently muft be relaxed or lengthened 
one fixteenth. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fidelity, n.f. [fidelitas, Latin ; fidelity French.] 

1. Honefty; veracity. 

The church, by her publick reading of the book of God, 
preached only as a witnefss now the principal thing required 
in a witnefs is a fidelity. Hooker , b. v. f. 19. 

2. Faithful adherence. 

They miftake credulity for fidelity. Clarke. 

To Fidge-. lv. n. [A cant word.] To move nimbly and 
ToFi'dget. > irregularly. It implies in Scotland agitation. 
Tim, thou’rt the Punch to ftir up trouble in ; 

You wriggle, fidge , and make a rout, 

Put all your brother puppets out; 

Run on in a perpetual round. 

To teaze, perplex, difturb, confound. Swift. 

Fidu'cial. adj. [ fiducia , Latin.] Confident; undoubting, 
laith is cordial, and fuch as God will accept of, when it 
affords fiducial reliance on the promifes, and obediential fub- 
million to the commands. Hammond's PraCi. Catech. 

Fiduciary, n.f. [ fiduciarius , Latin.] 

1. One who holds any thing in truft. 

2. One who depends on faith without works. 

1 he fecond obftru£Iive is that of the fiduciary , that faith 
is the only inftrumem of his juftification ; and excludes good 

Fidu'ci arT X “ ng any th ‘” S tOWard iC ' 
j. eonfiJentj fteady; undoubting; untouched with doubt, 
it nm? , 1 ’ wh ><* IS requited of us, is then perfea, when 

reverted ” US Zfiducmr y affent J? whatever the Gofpel has 

2. Not to be doubted. " Preparation for Death. 

Eiaiana can rely no where upon mere love and fiduciary 

Wal m C b’ ni efSat .^ ° Wn home ’ wher e (he is exemplarily 
FIEF „ Jr* 7 p h, = h cxa & obedience. Howeh Voc. Foejt. 

I o the next realm (he fetch'd her fway, 

Tor pamture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province and alluring prey • 

A chamber of dependencies was fram’d’ 

And th e who ] c fi e f in right of poetry, fhe claim’d. Dryd 

their ^ 
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Field, n.f. [peta, Saxon; field, German; veld, Dutch.] 

Ground not inhabited; not built on. 

Live with me, and be riiy love, 

And we will all the pleafure prove,. 

That hills and vallies; dale and field, ■ 

And all the craggy mountains yield. Ralegh. 

Bv the civil law the corpfe of perforis deceafed were buried 
out of the city in th c fields. Aylijfe* s Par ergon. 

2. Ground not enclofed. 

Field lands are not exempted from mildews, nor .yet from 
fmut, where it is more than in inciofed lands. MortimA Husb. 

3. Cultivated tra& of ground. 

Or great OfiriS, ^ho firft taught the fwam 
In Pharian fields to fow the golden grain. Popes Statius . 

4. The open country : oppofed to quarters. 

Since his majefty went im- the field, 

I have feen her rife from her bed \hdkefpearis Macbeth . 

<. The ground of battle. 

What though the field be loft. 

All is not loft. ' Elion’s Paradife Lofi, b. i. 

When a man is in the field, a moderate fkill in fencing ra¬ 
ther expofes him to the fword of his enemy Tan fecures him 
from it. , t Locke. 

6. A battle ; a campaign; the a£lion of an army while it keeps 
the field. 

You maintain feveral factions ; 

And whilft a field fhould be difpatch’d and fought. 

You are difputing of your generals. SI Henry VI. 

7; A wide expanfe. 

The god a clearer fpace for heav’n defign’d ; 

Where fields of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 

Afk of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope’s EJfi. cnMan . 

8. Space; compafs; extent. 

The ill-natured man gives himfelf a large field to expatiate 
in : he expofes failings in human nature. Addifon*s Spectator. 

I fhould enter upon a field too wide, and too much beaten, 
if I fhould difplay all the advantages of peace. Smalridge „ 
Who can this field of miracles furvey. 

And not with Galen all in rapture fay. 

Behold a God, adore him and obey. Blackmore’s Creation . 

9. The ground or blank fpace on which figures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of the picture be clean, light, and 
well united with colour. Dryden*s Dufrefnoy, 

16. [In heraldry.] The furface of a fhield. 

Fi'elded. adj. [from field.]- Being in field of battle. 

Now, Mars, I pr’ythee, make us quick in work ; 

That we with fmoking fwords may march from hence. 

To help our fielded friends. Shakefpeare*s Coriolanus . 

Field-basil, n.f. [field and bafil.] A plant with a labiated 
flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe upper lip is upright-, 
roundifh, and generally fplit in two ; but the beard, or under 
lip, is divided into three fegments: thefe flowers are difpofed 
in whorles round the ftalks, and are fucceeded by oblong 
feeds. Miller. 

FFeldbed. n.f. [field and bed.] A bed contrived to be fet up 
eafily in the field. 

Romeo, good-night; I’ll to my trucklebed, 

This fieldbed is too cold for me to fleep. Shak. Rom.andjul. 

Fi'eldfare. n.f. [ pelb and papan, to wander in the fields ] 
A bird. J 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares , if they come 
early out of the northern countries, with us fhew cold 
, Winters. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 816. 

1 1 eldmarshal. n.f. [field and marfhal.] Commander of 
an army in the field. 

Fi'eldm lUSE. »./. \_fidi and miufi. ] A moufe that bur¬ 
rows in banks, and makes her houfe with various apart- 
ments. 

Th z fieldmoufe builds her garner under ground. Dryden 
Fnldmice are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill them, in hard 

. ‘ nters - Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Fi'eldofficeR. n.f. [ field and officer.] An officer whofe 
command in the field extends to a whole regiment: as the 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 

Fi'eldpiece adj. [field and piece.] Small cannon ufed in 
battles, but not in fieges. 

XT ^'he bafla planting 'firldfiecct upon the hills on the 

.North-fide, did from thence grievoudy annoy the defendants. 

T-, - r K no lies’ s Hijlory cf the Turks. 

Fiend, n.f. fpenb, ponb, Saxbn, a foe.] J 

1. Anenemy; the great enemy of mankind; fatan ; the devil 

>. y the foui ^ Shakcfpeer/s K - Lear - 
What now, had I a body again, I could, 

Gommg from hell; what fiemk would wi(h fhould be. 

And Hannibai could not have wiih’d to fee. B. Johnf. Cat 
I he hell-hounds, as ungorg’d with flelh and blood, 
Furfue their prey, and feek their wonted food • 

1 he fiend remounts his courfer. Dryden' s Tbeo. and Hon. 

O woman! 
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O woman ! woman! when to ill thy rriirid 
Is bent, all hell contains no foulrr fiend. Pope ’ s Odyffey'. 
FIERCE, adj. [fier, French; ferox, Latin.] 
i. Savage; ravenous; eaiily enraged. 

Thou hunteft me as a fierce lion. 

1; Vehement in rage; eager of mifchief. 

Deftrudion enters in the treacherous wood* 

And vengeful (laughter, fierce for human blood. 

Tyrants fierce , that unrelenting die 

With that the god. whofe earthquakes rock the ground. 
Fierce to Phceacia croft the vaft profound. Popes Odffey. 

3. Violent; outrageous 

Curfed be their anger, for it was fierce ; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel. ^ en% x ^ x> 7 * 

4. Paflionate; angry ; furious. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 
Diftindion fhould be rich in _ Slakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

A man brings his mind to be pofitive and fierce for pofitions 
• whofe evidence he has never examined. Locke. 

5. Strong; forcible. 

The (hips, though fo great, are driven of fierce winds; 
yet are they turned about with a very fmall helm. Ja. 111. 2. 
Fiercely, adv. [from fierce ] Violently; furioufly. 

Battle join’d, and both fules fie>\ey fought. Shak. H. VI. 
The defendants, fiercely affailed by their enemies before, 
and beaten with the great ordnance behind, were grievoufly 
diftreded. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

I'he air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it 
burn more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty weather, and fo 
furthered! the confumption. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Fierceness. n.f [from fierce.} 

1. Ferocity; favagenefs. 

The fame defed of heat which gives a fiercenefs to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our language. 

Swift's Letter to the Lord High Treafurer. 

z, Eagernefs for blood ; fury. 

Suddenly there came out of a wood a monftrous lion, with 
a (he-bear not far from him, of little lefs fiercenefs. Sidney. 

3. Quicknefs to attack; keennefs in anger and refentment. 

The Greeks are ftrong, and fkilful to their (Length, 
Fierce to their (kill, and to their fiercenefs valiant Shake/. 

4, Violence; outrageous pafiion. 

His pride and brutal fiercenefs I abhor; 

But fcorn your mean fufpicions of me more. Dryd. Aureng. 
Fierifa'cias. [In law.] A judicial writ, that lies at all 
times within the year and day, for him that has recovered in 
an adion of debt or damages, to the (heriff, to command 
him to levy the debt, or the damages of his goods, againft 
whom the recovery was had. Cowel. 

Fi'eriness. n.f [from fiery.] 

1. Hot qualities ; heat; acrirfiony. . 

The afhes, by their heat, their fierinefs, and their drynefs, 
belong to the element of earth. Boyle. 

2. Heat of temper; intelledual ardour. 

The Italians, notwithftanding their natural fierinefs of tem¬ 
per, affed always to appear fober and fedate. Aduijon. 

Fi'ery. adj. [from fire.] 

1. Confifting of fire. . 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy Eaft 
Yet harneffed his fiery footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming creft, 

When the laft deadly fmoak aloft did fteam. Fairy Queen. 

I know, thou’dft rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 

Than flatter him in a bower. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

2. Hot like fire. 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thy entrails, 

That not a tear can fall for Rutland’s death ? Shak. H. vl. 
Vehement; ardent; aclive. 

Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. Shake]. Rich. 111. 

I drew this gallant head of war, 

And cull’d thef e fiery fpirits from the world. 

To outlook conqueft, and to win renown 
Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shake]. A. John. 
paflionate; outrageous; eafily provoked. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 

How unremoveable, and fixt he is , 

In his own courfe. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Unreftrained ; fierce. 

Then, a^ I faid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 

Mounted upon a hot and fiery fteed, 

Which his afpiring rider leem’d to know, 

With flow but ftately pace kept on his.courfe. Shak. R. II. 

'Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew; 

TIT audacious wretch four fiery courfers drew. Drydeq. 

6. Heated by fire. 

The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut, by rea- 
fon of the fharpnefs which fimply it hath, but alfo burn by 
means of .that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker, b. v. 54. 
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See! from the brake the whirring pheafant fprings, 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 

Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. Pope. 
Fife, n.f [. fifre , French.] A pipe blown to the drum; mi¬ 
litary wind-miifick. 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue ! oh farewell! 

Farewell the neighing fteed and the fhrill trump, 

The fpirit-ftirring drum, th’ ear-piercing^. Shak. Othello. 

Thus the gay vidim, with frefh garlands crown’d. 

Pleas’d with the facredjS/Fs enlivening found. 

Through gazing crowds in folemfl ftate proceeds. Phillips. 
FTfteen. adj. [pyj:tyne, Saxon.] five and ten. 

I have dreamed and flept above fome ffteen years and 
more> Shakefpeare s Taming of the Shrew. 

JYfteenth. adj. [pyteoSa, Sax ] The ordinal of fifteen; 
the fifth after the tenth. 

A fifteenth part of filver incorporate with gold, will not be 
recovered by any water of reparation, except you put a greater 
quanty of filver to draw up the lefs. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

London fends but four burgefles to parliament, although 
it bear the fifteenth part of the charge of the whole nation in 
all publick taxes and levies. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

FIFTH, adj. [pyta, Saxon.] 

1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 

With fmiling afped you ferenely move, 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dr.yden . 

Juft as I wifh’d, the lots were caft on four, 

Myfelf the fifth. Pope's Odyffey , b ix. 

2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for the part which they 
exprefs : a fifths a fifth part; a third, a third part. 

The publick fhall have loft four fifths of its annual income 
for ever. Swift. 

Fifthly, adv. [from fifth.] In the fifth place. 

Fifthly, living creatures have a more exad figure than 
plants. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 607. 

Fiftieth, adj. [pyreojofa, Saxon.] The ordinal of fifty. 

If this medium be rarer within the fun’s body than at its 
furface, and rarer there than at the hundred part of an inch 
from its body, and rarer there than at the fiftieth part of an 
inch from its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 

I fee no reafon why the increafe of denfity fhould ftpp r any 
where. Newton's Opt 

Fi'fty. adj. [yiytij, Saxon.] Five tens. 

A wither’d hermit, five fcore Winters worn. 

Might (hake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakefpeare . 

Judas ordained captains over thoufands, hundreds, fifties* 
and tens. . * Mac. in. 55 * 

The breadth of the ark fhall he fifty cubits. Gen. vi. 15. 

In the Hebrew there is a particle confifting but of one let- 
ter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty feveral figni- 
fications. Locke. 

FIG. n.f [ficus, Latin; figo, Spanifh; figue, French.] 

1. A tree that bears figs. 

The characters are: the flowers, which are always inclofed 
in the middle of the fruit, confift of the leaf, and are male 
and female in the fame fruit: the male flowers are fituated 
towards the crown of the fruit; and the female, growing 
near the ftalk, are Tucceeded by fmall hard feeds: the intire 
fruit is, for the moft part, turbinated and globular, or of an 
oval fhape, is flefhy, and of a fweet tafte. Miller* 

Full on its crown a fig's green branches rife, 

And fhoot a leafy foreft to the fkies. Pope's Odyffey, b. xii. 

Or lead me through the maze. 

Embowering endlefs of the Indian fig. Thomfon's Summer . 

2. A lufeious foft fruit; the fruit of the figtree. 

It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it beginneth to 

put forth leaves, have his top cut off. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 
Figs are great fubduers of acrimony. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To Fig. v. a. [SeeF.CO.] 

1. To infult with fico’s or contemptuous motions of the fingers. 
When Piftol lies, do this, and fig me like 

The bragging Spaniard. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

2. To put fomething ufelefs into one’s head. Low cant. 

Away to the fow fhe goes, and figs her in the crown with 

another ftory. L'EJlrange. 

Fi'gapple. n.f. A fruit. 

A figapple hath no core or kernel, in thefe refemtfing a fig* 
and differing from other apples. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Fi'gmarigo i.d. n.f. A plant. It is fucculent, and has the ap¬ 
pearance of houfeleek : the leaves grow oppofite by pairs. Mill 
To FIGHT, v. n. preter. fought ; part. pail', fought, [yeohtan, 
Saxon.] 

1. To contend in battle; to war ; to make war ; to battle; to 
contend in arms. It is ufed both of armies and fingle com¬ 
batants. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 

Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shak. HenN I* 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and fquadrons, and right form of war. Shake]/. 

The common queftion is, if we muff now furrender Spam, 

what 
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what have we been fighting for all this while ? The anfwer is 
ready : we have been fighting tor the ruin of the publick in- 

tereft, and the advancement of a private. . Swift. 

For her confederate nations fought , and kings were (lain, 
Troy was o’erthrown, and a whole empire fell. Phillips. 

2. To combat; to duel; to contend in fingle fight. 

One fhall undertake to fight againft another. 2 E/dr. xiii. 

The poor wren, 

The moft diminutive of birds, \n\W fight. 

The young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shake/. Macb. 

3. To ad as a foldier in any cafe. 

Richard, that robb’d the lion of bis heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Paleftine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave. Shak. K. John 

Greatly unfortunate, he fights the caufe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. Addfon's Cato. 

4. It has with before the perfon oppofed. 

5. To contend. 

The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. . Sandys. 

To Fight, v. a. To war againft; to combat againft. 

Himfelf alone, an equal match he boafts. 

To fight the Phrygian and the Aufonian hofts. Dryd. /F.n. 

Fight, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Battle. 

2. Combat; duel. 

Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 

Whom with three lives Feronia did endue ; 

And thrice I fent him to the Stygian fhore, 

’Till the laft ebbing foul return’d no more. Dryden's JEn. 

3. Something to fereen the combatants in fhips. 

Fi'ghter. n.f. [from fight.] Warriour; duellift. 

i will return again into the houfe, and defire fome condud 
of the lady: I am no fighter. Shakefpeare's "7 wefth Night. 

O, ’tis the coldeft youth upon a charge. 

The moft deliberate fighter ! Dr) den's Allfor Love. 

Fi'ghting. participial adj . [from fight.] 

1. Qualified for war ; fit for battle. 

An hoft of fighting men went out to war by bands. 2 Chro. 

2. Occupied by war ; being the feene of war. 

In fighting fields, as far the fpear I throw 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope's OdyJJ. 

Fi'gment. n.f. [ figmentum, Latin.] An invention; a fic¬ 
tion ; the idea feigned. 

Upon the like grounds was raifed the figment of Briareus, 
who, dwelling in a city called Hecatonchiria, the fancies of 
thofe times afiigned him an hundred hands. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The moft frightful paffages, probably fo ftrange as to be 
hardly credible; it carried rather an appearance of figment 
and invention, in thofe that handed down the memory of it, 
than of truth and reality. IVoodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Fi'gpecker. n.f. [ fig and peck.] A bird. 

Fi'gulate. adj. [from figulus, Latin.] Made of potters 
clay. 

FIGURABLE. adj. [from figuro , Latin.] Capable of being 
brought to certain form, and retained in it. Thus lead is 
figurable , but not water. 

The differences of impreflible and not impreflib \e, figurable 
and not figurable, fciflible and not fciflible, are plebeian no¬ 
tions. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Figurabi'lity. n.f. [from figurable.] The quality of being 
capable of a certain and liable form. 

Fi'gural. adj. [from figure ] 

1. Reprefented by delineation. 

Incongruities have been committed by geographers in the 
figural refemblances of feveral regions. Browns lulg. Err. 

2. Figural Numbers. Such numbers as do or may reprefent 
fome geometrical figure, in relation to which they are always 
confidered, and are either lineary, fuperficial, orfolid. Harris. 

Fi'gurate. adj. [ figuratus , Latin.] 

1. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all fgurate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit is able to fpread 
and continue itfelf, fo far goeth the fhape or figure, and then 


is determined. 


Bacon. 


2. Refembling any thing of a determinate form : as, figurate 
ftones retaining the forms of fhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

3. Fi'gurate Counterpoint. [In mufick.] That wherein there 
is a mixture of difcords along with the concords. Harris 

5 - Figurate Defiant. [In mufick.] That wherein difcords 
are concerned, as well, though not fo much, as concords- 
and may well be termed the ornament or rhetorical part of 
muhek, in regard that in this are introduced all the varieties 
of points, figures, fyncopes, diverfities of meafures, and 
whatever elfe is capable of adorning the compofition. Harris 
Figuration, n.f. [figuratus, Latin.] 
j. Determination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it carrieth a voice, with 
motion thereof confound any of the delicate and articulate 
figurations of the a,r in variety of words. Bacon's Nat > Hi/l 
2. I he act of giving a certain form. 
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If motion be in a certain order, there followeth vivification 
and figuration in living creatures perfedl. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

Fi'guratjve. adj. [ figuratf-ve , Fr. from figura, Latin.] 

1. Reprefenting fomething elfe; typical; reprefehtative. 

This, they will fay, was figurative, and ferved by God’s 
appointment but for a time, to fhadow out the true everlaft-. 
ing glory of a more divine faruflity; where into Chrift being 
long fince entered, it feemeth that all thefe curious exornations 
fliOold rather ceafe. Hooker, b.v.f. 15. 

2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the primitive meaning; 
not literal. 

How often have we been railed at for underftanding words 
in a figurative fenfe, which cannot be literally underftood 
without overthrowing the plaineft evidence of fenfe and 
reafon. Stillingfieet's Def. ofDifc. on Rom. Idol. 

This is a figurative expreflion, where the words are ufed in 
a different fenfe from what they fignify in their firft ordinary 
intention. Rogers , Sermon 14. 

3. Full of figures; full ef rhetorical exornations; full of 
changes from the original fenfe. 

Sublime fubjedls ought to be adorned with the fublimeft and 
with the moll fguratvve expreflions. Dryden's Juvenal, Prcf. 

Figuratively, adj. [from figurative.] By a figure; in a 
fenfe different from that which words originally imply; not 
literally. 

1 he cuftom of the apoftle is figuratively to transfer to him¬ 
felf, in the firft perfon, what belongs to others. Ha?mnond 
The words are different, but the fenfe is ftill the fame; for 
therein are figuratively intended Uziah and Ezechias. Brown. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices are repre¬ 
hended, partly dramatically, partly fimply; but, for the moft 
part, figuratively and occultly. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Fl'GURE. n.f. [ figura, Latin.] 

1. Fhe form of any thing as terminated by the outline. 

Flowers have all exquifite^&r^r, and the flower numbers 
are chiefly five and four; as in primrofes, briar-rofes, fingle 
mufkrofes, fingle pinks and gilliflowers, &c. which have five 
leaves; lilies, flower-de-luces, borage, buglafs, &c. which 
have four leaves. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Men find green clay that is foft as long as it is in the wa¬ 
ter, fo that one may print on it all kind of figures, and give it 
what fhape one pleafes. Boyle. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies ; for pure {pace 
is not any where terminated, nor can be: whether there be 
or be not body in it, it is uniformly continued. Locke. 

2. Shape; form ; femblance. 

He hath borne himfelf beyond the promife of his age, 
doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of a lion. Shakefpeare. 

3. Ferfon; external form; appearance graceful or inelegant, 

mean or grand. ° 

t The blue German fhall the Tigris drink. 

E’er I, forfaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden's Virgil 
I was charmed with the gracefulnefs of his figure and deli¬ 
very, as well as with his dilcourfes. Addifon's SpeNator. 

^ good figure, or perfon, in man or woman, gives credit 
at firft fight to the choice of either. Clariffa. 

4. Diftinguifhed appearance; eminence; remarkable charade/, 

V\ mle fortune favour’d, while his arms fupport 
I he caufe, and rul’d the counfels of the court, 

I made fome figure, there; nor was my name 

Oblcure, nor I without my fhare of fame. Dryden's JEn. 

1 he (peech, I believe, was not fo much defigned by the 
kmght to inform the court, as to give him a. figure in my eye, 

W , l ' P h ‘ S m the countr y- Mdifon's Steadier. 
Not a woman fhall be unexplained that makes a figure either 

Whelhe 3 W ‘ fe ’ ° r , 3 Mdifd's Guardian. 

Whether or no they have done well to fet you up for 

making another kind of figure, time will witnefs. Addifin. 

w any princes made very ill figures upon the throne, who 

e b A ffa,*" 6 thC faVOUn ' es 01 the P e °P Ie - Mdifm’s Freeholder. 

flewhatdfe. 1 '" 3265 methin2 f ° rmed in «*•»“««* 

'Ihe feveral ftatnes, which Teemed at a diftance to be made 
hrfnow ’ WCre nothin S elfe b l, t fo many figures 

6 . Representations in painting; perfons 

nlov n rh he r PnnC ' P c 7 - r ""‘ °c a pi£ture the P ainter is to em¬ 
ploy the frnews of his art; for in them coniifts the principal 
beauty of his work. r» T 

My favourite books and pictures fell; — yt efimy. 

Kindly throw in a little figure , 

And fet the price upon the bigo-er. p • 

7. Arrangement; difpof.tion; modification. ' 

he figure of a (yllogifm is the proper difpofition of the 
middle term with the parts of the queftion. Watts s Losrick 

8. A character denoting a number. 6 ^ * 

Hearts, tongues , figures, feribes, bards, poets cannot 
Thmk, fpeak, caft, write, ftng, number 
His ove to Anthony Sbakefpeare's Jnt. and Chop tr„ 
He that feeketh to be eminent amongft able men, huh a 

9 great 
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oreat talk; but that is ever good for, the publick : hut he that 
plots to be the only figure among cyphers, is the decay of a 
whole age. r r Bacon's E/ays. 

As in accounts cyphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo in 
human affairs words pafs for things themfelves. South sSerm. 
q The horofcope; the diagram ot the afpefts of the aftrolo- 

^Wedonot know what’s brought to pafs under the profef- 
fion of fortunetelling: (he works by charms, by; fpells, by 
th zfigure, and dawbry beyond our element. bhakefieare. 

He fet a figure to difcover 

If you were fled to Rye or Dover. Hudibras, p. m. cant. r. 
Figure flingers and ftar- gazers pretend to foretell the tor- 
tunes^of kingdoms, and have no forefight in what concerns 
themfelves. 

ic. Tin theology.] Type reprefentative. 

Who was the figure of him that is to come 
[In rhetorick.] Any mode of (peaking in which words are 
detorted from their literal and primitive fenfe. In ft«a ac¬ 
ceptation, the change of a word is a trope, and any aMion 
of a fentence a figure ; but they are generally confounded by 
the exacleft writers. 

Silken terms v precife, 

Three pil’d hyperboles, fpruce afte&ation. 

Figures pedantical, thefe Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. .Shakejpeart. 
Here is a ftrange figure invented againft the plain and na- 
tural fenfe of the words; for by praying to bellow, muft be 
underftood only praying to pray.. bnUf»g]Uet. 

They have been taught rhetorick, but yet never taught to 
exprefs themfelves in the language they are always to ufe; as 
if the names of the figures that embellifhed the difcourfe of 
thofe, who underftood the art of fpeaking, were the very art 

and (kill of fpeaking well. . Lcch ’ 

1 2. [In grammar.] Any deviation from the rules of analogy or 

fyntax. . 

To Fi'gure. v.a. [figuro, Latin.] 

1. To form into any determinate fhape. 

Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their boughs and 
branches, are not figured, and keep no order. ^ Bacon. 

Accept this goblet, rough wit h figur'd gold. Dryd. l/irgil. 

2. To {how by a corporeal refemblance: as in pi&ure or ita- 
tuary. 

Arachne figur'd how Jove did abufe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear ; fo lively feen, 

That it true fea, and true bull ye would ween. 

Now marks the courfe of rolling orbs on high 
O’er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye. 

3, To cover or adorn with figures. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads, 

My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 

My gay apparel for an almfman s gown, 

My figur’d goblets for a d ifh of wood. Shakef Richard II. 

4, To diverfify; to variegate with adventitious forms or 
matter. 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, 

Startle mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 
Than had I feen the vaulty top of heav’n 
Figur'd quite o’er with burning meteors. Shakefp. K. John. 
r. To reprefent by a typical or figurative refemblance. 

When facraments are faid to be vifible figns of invilible 
grace, we thereby conceive how grace is indeed the very end 
for which thefe heavenly myfteries were inftituted ; and the 
matter whereof they confift is fuch as fignifieth, figureth, and 
reprefenteth their end. hooker, b. v. 

There is a hiftory in all mens live9. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed. S ha kef. Hen. IV. 

Marriage rings are not of this ftuft : 

Oh > why fhould ought lefs precious or lefs tough 
Figure our loves ? Dome. 

The emperor appears as a rifing fun, and holds a globe in 
his hand to figure out the earth that is enlightened and a&uated 
by his beams. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

6. To image in the mind. 

None that feels fenfibly the decays of age, and his life 
wearing off, can figure to himfelf thofe imaginary charms in 
riches and praife, that men are apt to do in the warmth of 

Temple. 


Prior . 


their blood. . 

If love, alas! b^pain, the pam I bear 
No thought can figure , and no tongue declare, 

7. To prefigure; to forefhow. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfect fun, 

In this the heaven figures fome event. Shakef Henry VI. 

8 To form figuratively ; to ufe jn a fenfe not literal. 

Figured and metaphorical expreflions do well to illuftrate 
more abftrufe and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accuilomed to. . ^ ock f 

Ficure-fiinger. n.f [figure ^ fling ] A pretender to 
aftrology and prediction. 

Quacks, figure-fingers , pettifoggers, and republican plot¬ 
ter sc an not well live without it. Collier of Confidence. 
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Fi'owort. n.f [fig and smrt .] A plant. 

It hath an anomalous flower, confilting ot 0112 leaf, gaping 
at both Tides, and generally globular, cut as it were into two 
lips, under the upper one of which are two fmall leaves. Mill. 
Fila'ceous. adj. [from fitum, Lat.J Confiding of threads; 
compofed of threads.- 

They make cables of the bark of lime-trees: it is the (talk 
that maketh the filaceous matter commonly, and fometimes 
the down that groweth above. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

FFLACER. n.f [filazarius, low Lat. filum.] An officer in the 
Common Pleas, fo called becaufe he files thofe writs whereon 
he makes procefs. There are fourteen of them in their feveral 
divifions and counties : they make out all original procefs, as 
.rttinwnatoftn,. Well real as perfbnal and mixt. Harris. 

L’EHrame, Fable 94. Fi'lament. n.f. [figment, Fr. filamenta, Latin.] A (lender 
^ 0 thread; a body {lender and long like a thread. 

The effluvium pafiing out in a fmaller thread, and more 
enlightened filament , it ftirreth not the bodies interpofed. Bro. 

The lungs of confumptives have been confumed, nothing 
remaining but the ambient membrane, and a number of 
withered veins and filaments. Harvey on Confumptms, 

The ever-rolling orb’s impulfive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear. 

Which form the fpringy texture of the air 
And thofe flill ftrike the next, ’till to the fight 
The quick vibration propagates the light. Blackm. Creation 
The dung of horfes is nothing but the filaments of the hay, 
and as fuch combuftible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fi'lbert. n.f. [This is derived by Junius and Skinner from 
the long beards or hufks, as corrupted from full beard , or full 
of beard. It probably had its name, like many other fruits, 
from fome one that introduced or cultivated it; and is there¬ 
fore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert , the name of him who 
brought it hither.] A fine hazel nut with a thin {hell. 

In Auguft comes fruit of all forts ; as plumbs, pears, apri¬ 
cots, barberries, filberts, mulkmelons, monkhoods of all 
colours. > _ Bacon , Effay 47. 

Thou haft a brain, fuch as it is indeed ! 

On what elfe (hould thy worm of fancy feed ? 

Yet in a filbert I have often known 
Maggots furvive, when all the kernel’s gone. Dorfet. 

T here is alfo another kind, called the filbert of Conftan- 
tinople \ the leaves and fruit of which are bigger than either 
of the former : the heft are thofe of a thin {hell. Mortimer. 

To FILCH, v. a. [A word of uncertain etymology. The 
French word filer , from v/hich fome derive it, is of very late 
production, and therefore cannot be its original.] To {leal; 
to take by theft; to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; to take by 
robbery. It is ufually fpoken of petty thefts. 

He {hall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by keeping 
his cattle in inclofures, where they {hall always have fafe 
being, that none are continually filched and ftolen. Spenfer. 
The champion robbeth by night, 

And prowleth and filcheth by daie. Tujfier's Husbandry. 

Who fteals my purfe, fteals tralh; ’tis fomething, nothing; 
’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been flave to thoulands; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

His thefts were too open; his filching was like an unfkilful 
finger, he kept no time. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfr. 

He could difeern cities like hives of bees, wherein every 
bee did nought elfe but fting; fome like hornets, fome like 
filching wafps, others as drones. Burton on Melancholy, 

What made thee venture to betray, 

And filch the lady’s heart away. Hudibras, p. iii. cant, 1. 

The pifmire was formerly a hulbandman, that fecretly 
filched away his neighbour’s goods. L'Efirange's Fables. 

Fain would they filch that little food away, 

While unreftrain’d thofe happy gluttons prey. Drydeti. 

So fpeeds the wily fox, alarm’d by fear, 

Who lately filch'd the turkey’s callow care. Gay s Trivia. 
Fi'lcher. n.f. [from filch.] A thief; a petty robber. 

FILE. n.f. [ file , French; filum, a thread, Latki.] 

1. A thread. 

But let me refume the file of my relation, which this ob- 
je£l of books, beft agreeable 10 my courfe of life, hath a little 
interrupted. Ifolton. 

2. A line on which papers arc ftrung to keep them in order. ^ 
All records, wherein there was any memory of the kings 

attainder, Ihould be cancelled and taken off the file. Bacon. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you continually let 
apart an hour in a day to perufe thofe, and then rank them 
into feveral files, according to the fubjeCl matters. Baton. 
Th’ apothecary-train is wholly blind ; 

From files a random recipe they take. 

And many deaths of one prefeription make. Drydttu 

3. A catalogue; roll; feries. 

Our prefent mufters grow upon the file 

To five and twenty thouland men of choice. Shakdfi H. I 
The valu’d fi e , , 

Diftinguifnes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle. Shah. Jv^ch 
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4. A line of foldiers ranged one behind another. 

Thofe goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files and mufters of the war 

Have glow’d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 

Upon a tawny front. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

So faying, on he led his radiant//er, 

Dazzling the moon. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. iv. 

5. [peol, Saxon; vijle , Dutch.] An inftrument to rub down 
prominences. 

The rough or coarfe-toothed file , if it be large* is called a 
rubber, and is to take oft' the unevennefs of your work which 
the hammer made in the forging: the baftard-toothed file is to 
take out of your work the deep cuts, or file-ftrokes, the rough 
file made : the fine-toothed file is to'take out the cuts, or file- 
ftrokes, the baftard file made; and the fmooth file is to take 
out thofe cuts, or file-ftrokes, that the fine file made. Moxon. 
Yet they had a file for the mattocks and for the coulters. 

1 Sa. xiii. 21. 

The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, - 
Files in their hands and hammers at their fide. 

And nails for loofen’d fpears, and thongs forlhields provide. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Filecu'tter. f. n. [file and cutter.'] A maker of fi.'es. 

Gad-fteel is a tough fort of fteel: filecutters ufe it to make 
their chiilels, with which they cut their files. Moxon. 

To File. v. a. [from filum, a thread.] 

1. To firing upon a thread or wire. IVhence to file a bile is to 
offer it in its order to the notice of the judge. 

From the day his firft bill was filed he began to Collect 
reports. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. [from yeolan, Saxon.] To cut with a file. 

They which would file away moft from the largenefs of that 
offer, do in more fparing terms acknowledge little lefs. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 27. 

His humour is lofty, his difcourfe peremptory, his tongue 
filed> and his eye ambitious. Shakef. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a bJemifh by 
filing or cutting off the head of fuch an overgrown tooth. Ray * 

3. [from plan.] To foul; to fully; to pollute. This fenfe is 
retained in Scotland. 

For Banquo’s iffue have I fiVd my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have 1 murder’d. Shakefp. 

His weeds, divinely fafhioned, 

All fil d and mangl’d. Chapman's Iliads, b. xviii. 

To File. v. n. [from the noun.] To march in a file, not 
abreaft, but one behind another. 

All ran down without order or ceremony, ’till we drew up 
in good order, and filed off. Tatler , N°. 86. 

Did all the groffer atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pond’rous ball, 

And undetermin’d into order fall ? Blackmore's Creation. 
FTlemot. n.f. [corrupted from feueille morte , a dead leaf, 
French.] A brown or yellow-brown colour. 

The colours you ought to wifh for are blue or filemot, 
turned up with red. Swift's Dir eft. to the Footman. 

Filer, n.f,\ [fromfile.] One who files; one who ufes the 
file in cutting metals. 

FILIAL, adj. [filial-le, French; flirts, Latin.] 

1. Pertaining to a fon ; befitting a fon. 

My mifehievous proceeding may be the glory of his filial 
piety, the only reward now left for fo great a merit. Sidney. 
From impofition of ftri& laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 
To filial ; works of law, to works of faith. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

He .griev’d, he wepr, the fight an image brought 
Of his own filial love; 2 fadly pleafing thought. Dry den. 

2 . Bearing the charader or relation of a fon. 

And thus the filial godhead anfw’ring fpoke. Milt. P. L. 
Where the old myrtle her good influence {heds. 

Sprigs of like leaf ered their filial heads; 

And when the parent rofe decays and dies, 

With a refembling face the daughter buds arife. Prior. 
Filiation, n.f. [from filius, Latin.] T he relation of a fon 
to a father; correlative to paternity. 

The relation of paternity and filiation, between the firft and 
lecond per fon, and the relation between the lacred perfons of 
the I runty, and the denomination thereof, muft needs be 
eternal, becaufe the terms of relation between whom that 

F "rr f F T l etema r , HaUs 0r: i in °fManki»d. 

* J £{’ £ vvlthout a Angular; from file.] Fragments 
rubbed off by the action of the file. 

The filings of iron infufed in vinegar, will, with a decoc¬ 
tion ot galls, make good ink, without any copperofe at all. 

,. . Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c 12 

tb m Th wh P i ngS a ? d ^. of thof Mcwels are of more value 

To F r r h " le r ma * of “binary authors. Felton on the ClafT. 
loJFiLU. v n. [pyllan, Saxon.] J 

1. To ftore ’till no more can be admitted. 

Fill th.ne horn with oil. , n v . 

V : / h . . 1 is a : xvi. 1. 

trim. ^-^rpots with water, and they///*/them up to the 

Jo. ii. y. 
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The earth is filled with violence through them. Geh: Vi. 13i 
2i To {lore abundantly. 

Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the feas. Gen. 

3. To fatisfy; to content. 

Nothing but the fupreme and abfolute Infinite can ade^ 
quately fill and fuper-abuhdantly fatisfy the infinite defires of 
intelligent beings. Cheynes Phil. Princ. 

4. To glut; to furfeit. 

Thou art going to lord Timon’s feaft. 

—Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shakef. 
To Fill out. To pour out liquor for drink. 

6. To Fill out. To extend by fomething contained. 

I only fpeak of him 

Whom pomp and greatnefs fits fo Ioofe about, 

That he wants majefty to fill them out. Dryden. 

7. Tz?Fill up. [Up is often ufed without much addition to the 
force of the verb.] To make full. 

Hope leads from goal to goal. 

And opens ftill, and opens on his foul; 

’Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfin’d. 

It pours the blifs that fills up all the mind. Pope's Effi. on Man), 

8. To Fill up. To fupply. 

When the feveral trades and profeflions are fupplied, you 
will find moft of thofe that are proper for war abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for filling up the laborious part of life, and carrying on 
the underwork of the nation. Addijon on the War. 

9. To Fill up. To occupy by bulk. 

There would not be altogether fo much water required for 
the land as for the fea, to raife them to an equal height; be¬ 
caufe mountains and hills would fill up part of that fpace upon 
the land, and fo make lefs water requifite. Burnet. 

10. To Fill up. To engage; to employ. 

Is it far you ride ? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twixt this and fupper. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Fill. v.n. 

1. To give to drink. 

In the cup which {he hath filled,/// to her double. Rev. xviii. 

We/?// to th’general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Shak. Mac. 
t. To grow full. 

3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Things that are fweet and fat are more filling, and do fwim 
* an( { hang more about the mouth of the ftomach, and go not 
down fo fpeedily. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, 

4. ToFiLL up. To grow full. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor any other 
feas, fill up, or by degrees grow ihallower. LVoodward. 

I he firft ftage of healing, or the difeharge of matter, is 
by furgeons called digeftion ; thefecond, or th refilling up with 
flefti, incarnation; and the laft, or {kining over, cicatri- 

T , zation - „ Sharp's Surgery. 

Pill. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. As much as may produce complete fatisfa£lion. 

Her neck and breafts were ever open bare, 

That aye thereof her babes might fuck their fill. Fairy 3 u. 

But thus inflam’d befpoke the captain, 

Who fcorneth peace {hall have his fill of war. Fairfax , b. ii. 
When ye were thirfty, did I not cleave the rock, and wa¬ 
ters flowed out to your flip 2 Efd i 90 

Mean while enjoy J 

Your fill, what happinefs this happy ftate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. Milton's Par. Loft . 

Amid’ the tree now got, where plenty buna- 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill ° 

1 Tj 1 T-1 , , F ,ltm ' s Paradi < i L °ft> b - '*• 

Which made me gently firft remove your fears. 

That fo you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of joy. Denham's Sophy. 

Your barbarity, which I have heard fo long exclaimed 
agamlt in town and country, may have its fill of deftruc- 
tton. * p 

2. [More properly thill.] The place between the (hafts of a 
carnage. 


Tins mule being put in the///of a cart, run away with 
the cart and timber Mortimer’s Hufiandry. 

r 1 ller. n.f. [from fill.] J J 

1 ’ Any thing that fills up room without ufe. 

™n ri A a ^ eerj ? 7 * r ’ to L fto P a vacan cy in the hexameter, and 
connea the preface to the work of Virgil. Dryd. Dedic. 

tint m VT e 4 “4 er gentle thou S hts and Suitable expref- 

/Su°p f t[Te d J d ,neXtr,Cab ' e C “’ « 

2. One whofe employment is to fill veffels of carriaee ° f ‘‘ 
X hey commonly have three, four, five or fix hewers or 
diggers to four fillers, being proportioned fo as to keep the 
jW/rrr always at work Mortimer’s HMy. 

[ 4 K4 French X Latin.] 3 

. A band tied round the head or other part. 

His baiefu! breath infpiring, as he glides, 

XSow hke a chain around her neck he rid.esi 

Now 
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Now like a fillet to her head repairs, 

And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. Dryd. Mn. 

She fcorn’d the praife of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waift, a fillet binds her hair. Popes Windfi For. 
a. The flefhy part of the thigh: applied commonly to veal. 

The youth approach’d the fire, and as it burn’d, 

On five {harp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d : 

Thefe morfels ftay’d their flomachs; then the reft 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaft. Dry den’s Iliad. 

3. Meat rolled together, and tied round. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake, , 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United clofe in every part. 

In fillets roll’d, or cut in pieces, . 

Appear’d like one continu’d fpecies. # Swift. 

4 [In architeaure.] A little member which appears in the or¬ 
naments and mouldings, and is otherwife called liftel. Harris. 
To Fi'llet. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 

2 . To adorn with an aftragal. ... 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chapiters 
and filletted them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 

To Fi'llip. v. a. [A word, fays Skinner , formed from the 
found. This refemblance I am not able to difeover, and there¬ 
fore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fill up , by fome 
combination of ideas which cannot be recovered.] To ftrike 
with the nail of the finger by a fudden fpring or motion. 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the ftars : then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the fiery fun. Shake/. Coriol. 
We fee, that if you fillip a luteftring, it (heweth double or 
treble. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory , N°. 1 83. 

Fi'llip.* n.f. [from the verb.] A jerk of the finger let go 
from the thumb. 

Fi'lly. n.f. [filoy, Welfh; fille, French.] 

1. A young horfe or mare. 

Geld fillies , but tits, yer a nine days of age. 

They die elfe of gelding, or gelders do rage: 

Young fillies fo likely of bulk and of bone. 

Keep fuch to be breeder, let gelding alone. Tuff. Husband. 
A well-wayed horfe will convey thee to thy journey’s end, 
when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. buckling. 

2. A young mare, oppofed to a colt or young horfe. 

I jeft to Oberon, and make him fmile, 

When f a fat and bean-fed horfe beguile. 

Neighing in likenefs of a filly foal. Shakefpeare. 

I am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one of tho fc fillies 
who are deforibed in the old poet. Addifon’s Spectator. 

FILM, n.f. [pylme)?a, Saxon.] A thin pellicle or {kin. 

While the filver needle did work upon the fight of his eye, 
to remove the film of the cataraa, he never faw any thing 
more clear or perfeCl than that white needle. Bacon’s N. Hifi. 
Michael from Adam’s eyes thtf film remov’d. 

Which that falfe fruit that promis’d clearer fight 

Had bred. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. /. 412. 

. A ftone is held up by the films of the bladder, and fo kept 
from grating or offending it. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pretend to folve 
the phaenomena of fight, fancy, or cogitation, by thofe fleet- 
ino- fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley’s Sertnons. 

° He from thick films {hall purge the vifual ray. 

And on the fightlefs eyeballs pour the day. Pope’s Meffiah. 
To Film. v. a . [from the noun.] To cover with a pellicle or 
thin Ik in. 

It will but fkin and film the ulcerous place, 

Whilft rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infers unf ten. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

Fi'lmy. adj. {from film.] Compofed of thin membranes or 
pellicles. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread, 

Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie ; 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 

Whofe filmy cord fhould bind the ftruggling fly. Dryden. 

They with fruitlefs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid {hackles bound, ’till death 
Bereave them of their worthlefs fouls ; fuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawlefs love of gain. Phillips. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew ; 

Dipt in the richeft tin&ure of the Ikies, 

Where light difports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 

To FILTER, v. a. [ filtro , low Latin; per filum tfahere,] 

I* To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending threads. 

2. To ftrain; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquor with fair water, filtre it through a paper, 
and fo evaporate it. Grew’s Mufaum. 

Fi'lter. n.f [filtrum , Latin.] 

j A twift oft thread, of which one end is dipped in the liquor 
to be defecated, and the other hangs below the bottom of the 
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veffel, fo that the liquor drips from it. See New Dispen¬ 
satory. 

2. A ftrainer ; a fearce. 

That the water, palling through the veins -of the earth, 
fhould be rendered frelh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the faline particles will 
pafs through a tenfold filter. Kay on the Creation. 

FILFTH. n.f [pYS, Saxon.] 

1. Dirt; naftinefs; any thing that foils or fouls. 

When we in our vicioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes; 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments. Shakefpeare. 

Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile; 

Filths favour but themfelves. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Neither may .you truft waters that tafte fweet; for they are 
commonly found in rifing grounds of great cities, which muft 
needs take in a great deal of filth. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

How perfedt then is man ? From head to foot 

Defil’d with filth, and rotten at the root. Sandxs. 

Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his filth about; 

He ftill has gratitude and fap’ence, 

To fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. Swift. 

2 . Corruption; groflhefs; pollution. 

Such do likewife exceedingly difpofe us to piety and reli¬ 
gion, by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. Tillnfon’s Sermons. 

Fi'lthily. adv. [from filthy] Naftily ; foully; grofsly. 

It ftuck filthily in the camel’s ftomach that bulls, bears, and 
the like, lhould be armed, and that a creature of his fize 
fhould be left defencelefs. L’Eftrmge , Fable 78. 

Fi'lthiness. n.f. [from filthy.] 

1. Naftinefs; foulnefs; dirtinefs. 

Men of virtue fuppreffed it, left their fhining lhould difeo¬ 
ver the others filthinefs . Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Corruption; pollution. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 

Polluted this fame gentle foil long time. 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs. 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy S$ueen. 

They never duly improved the utmoft of fuch a power, 
but gave themfelves up to all the filthinefs and licentiouinefs of 
life imaginable. South’s Sermons* 

Fi'i.thy. adj. [from filth.] 

1. Nafty; foul; dirty. 

Fair is foul, and foul Is fair; 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shakefp. Macbeth* 

2. Grofs; polluted. 

As all ftories are not proper fubje&s for an epick poem or 
a tragedy, fo neither are they for a noble pidture: the fubjedts 
both of the one and of the other, ought to have nothing of 
immoral, low, or filthy in them. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

To FILTRATE, v.a. [from filter. ] To ftrain; to perco¬ 
late; to filter. 

The extradl obtained by the former operation, burnt to 
alhes, and thofe alhes boiled in water and filtrated , yield a 
fiery fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fi'ltration. n.f. [from filtrate.'] A method by which 
liquors are procured fine and clear. The filtration in ufe is 
{training a liquor through paper, which, by the fmallnefs of 
its pores, admits only the finer parts through, and keeps the 
reft behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by the ufual way 
of folution, filtration , and coagulation, reduced it into cry- 
ftals, we put four ounces of this purified nitre into a ftrong 
new crucible. Boyle. 

. Fi'mble Hemp. n.f. 

The feafon of pulling of it is firft about Lambas, when 
good part of it will be ripe; that is, the light Summer hemp, 
that bears no feed, which is called fimble hemp. Mortim. Hud. 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own. 

In May a good houfewife will fee it be fown; 

And afterwards trim it, to ferve at a need, 

The fimble to fpin, and the carle for her feed. ‘Luff. Hush. 
FIN. n.f. [pm, Saxon; vin, Dutch.] 'j he wing of a fiffi; 
the limb by which he balances his body, and moves in the 
water. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead. 

And hews down oaks with rufties. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Their fins confift of a number of griftly bones, long and 
{lender, like pins and needles. More’s Antid. agaxnjl Atheifm. 
Thus at half-ebb a rowling fea 
Returns, and wins upon the Ihore; 

The watry herd, affrighted at the roar. 

Reft on their fins awhile-, and ftay> 

Then backward take their wond’ring way. Dryden. 

Still at his oar th’ induftrious Libys plies; 

But as he plies, each bufy arm {brinks in, 

And by degrees is fafhion’d to a fin. Addif. Ovid’s Metam. 

FlN-TOOTLD' 
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Fin-foo'ted. adj, [fin and f,ot J Falmipedous; having fee* 
with membranes between.the toes. 

it is deferibed like fiffipedes, or birds which have their feet 
or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fin-footed, like 
fwans and geefe, according to the method of nature in lati- 
roftrous or flat-billed birds ;, which being generally fwimmers, 
the organ is wifely contrived unto the action, and they are 
framed with fins or oars upon their feet. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Fi'ftARLE. adj. [from fine.] That admits a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be finable. Bac. 
He fent letters to the council, wherein he acknowledged 
himfelf favoured in bringing his cau ft finable. Hayward. 

FINAL, adj. [findl, French; finalis, Latin] 

1. Ultimate; laft. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook ; hut delay’d to ftrike, though oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. Milt. P. L. 

2. Conclufive; decifive. 

There be many examples where fea-fights. .have been final 
to the war. Bacon , Effay 30. 

Henry [pent his reign in eflablifhing himfelf, and had 
neither leifure nor opportunity to undertake the final conqueft 
of Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Mortal; deflru&ive. 

At laft refolv’d to work his final fibart. 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ftart. Fat. Fjjueen. 

4. RefpeCling the end or motive. 

Some things in fuch fort are allowed, that they be alfo re¬ 
quired as ncceffary unto falvation, by way of direct, imme¬ 
diate,- and proper neceflity final ; fo that, without performance 
of them, they cannot by ordinary courfe be faved, nor by any 
means be excluded from life, obferving them. Hooker, b. ii. 

By its gravity fire raifes the water in pumps, fiphons, and 
other engines; and performs all thofe feats which former phi- 
lofophers, through ignorance of the efficient caufe, attributed 
to a final, namely, nature’s abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 

Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
are .at a lofs for the efficient.. Collier on Thought. 

Finally, adv. [from final.] 

1. Ultimately; laftly ; in conclufion. 

Sight bereav’d 

May chance to number thee with thofe 

Whom patience finally muft crown. Milton’s Agonijles. 

2. Completely ; without recovery. 

. Their houfes were many times in danger of ruin; yet was 
there not any houfe of noble Engliflh in Ireland utterly de- 
{kroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand of juftice, but the 
houfe of Defmond only. Davies on Ireland. 

Doubtlefsly many men are finally loft, who > et have no 

, mens fins to anfwer for but their own. South’s Se-mons. 

Fr nance, n.f. [French. ] Revenue; income; profit. It 
is feldom ufed in the Angular. 

This fort of finance hath been increafed by this new device. 

., r f „ Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 

I he reiidue of thefe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer¬ 
tain; as be the efeheats and forfeitures. Bacon. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their 
pyracies, though he pra&ifed the fame trade when he was 

FEnTncTF^TTv at ^ ° f B ^ ntium * Arbuthnot. 
riNAAClER. n.f [French.] One who coUeds or farms 
thepubhek revenue. 

F1 nary. n.f. [from To fine.] In the iron works, the fecond 
forge at the iron mills. 

Finch *./ [pne, Saxon.] A fmall bird of which wq have 

T l ™ ds ’ the goldfinch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. 

I o MND. v. a. [jrinban, Saxon ; vinden, Dutch.] 

3 . 1 o obtain by fearching or feeking. 

Afk, and it {hall be given you; feek, and ye {hall find. 

Whereas thou haft fearched all my fluff, whafhaVthou 
found ofall thy houfhold fluff? Gen. xxxi , 7 

A bird that flies about, ’ ^' ’ 

And beats itfelf againft the cage, 

Finding at laft no paffaee out. 

It fits and fings. ~ , 

2. To obtain fomething loft Cowley. 

fteep ’ he kpeth if on his 
I <hW n,® 1 d 7 S l Whcn 1 had Ioft 

I {hot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 
The fdf-fame way, with more advTfed watch. 

To find the other forth ; by vent’ring both, 

3 . risast „„„„ *“*■* •/ 

There watchful at the gate they find 

t ;--i-ss w ***-*-*« 

4 To ££ J* S-t -fas* Oi.II/rf" pfi. 

r^r , How oft will he 
Uf % Rang’d faith complain ! 

A ;*d his fortunes find to b<? 

w airy and fo yain ! ^ , 

Cowley. 
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The torrid zone is now found habitable. Cowley.. 

5. To difeover by ftudy. 

Phyficians 

With fharp.en’d fight fome remedies may find. Dryden. 

. Thy maid ! ah, find fome nobler theme, 

Whereon thy doubts to place. Cbrw’ey. 

6. To difeover what is hidden. 

A curfe on him who found the oar. Cowley. 

7. To hit on by chance ; to perceive by accident. 

They build on fands, which, if unmov’d they find, 

. ’Tis but becaufe there.was no wind. Cowley . 

8. To gain by any mental endeavour, 

If we for happinefs covild leifure find. 

And wand’ring time into a method bind. 

We fhould not then the great mens favour need. Cowley. 

We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope: 

9. To remark; to obferve. 

Beauty or wit in all I find. CouoUy. 

10. Todetedl; to deprehend ; to catch. 

When firft found in a lie, talk to him of it as a ftrange 
monftrous matter, and fo fhame him out of it. Locke. 

1 r. To reach ; to attain. 

They are glad when they can find the grave. Job iii. 22 . 

He did the utmoft. bounds of knowledgey^W, 

Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley , 

12. Tq meet. 

A clear confcience and heroick mind. 

In ills their bufinefs and their glory find. Cowley . 

13. To fettle; to fix any thing in one’s own opinion. 

Some men 

The marks of old and catholick would find. Cowley. 

14. To determine by judicial verdi<5l. 

His peers, upon this evidence, 

Wave found him guilty of high treafon. Shakefp. Hen. VITI. 

15. Tofupply; to furnifh: as, he finds me in money and in 
vidluals. 

16. [In law.] To approve : as, to find a bill. 

17. To Find himfelf. To be; to fare with regard to eafe or 
pain, health or ficknefs. 

Pray, fir, how d’ye findyourfef? fays the dodor. L’Ejirr 

18. To Find out. To unriddle; to folve. 

The finding out of parables is a wearifome labour.of the 
m ' inc h Dccluf. xiii. 26. 

19. ToY\kd out. To difeover fomething hidden. 

Can’ll thou by fearching find out God ? Can’ll thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection ? J 0 b ii. 7. 

There are agents in nature able to make the particles of 
bodies flick together by very ftrong attradions, and it is the 
bufinefs of experimental philofophy^o find them out. Newton. 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out , 

And hurry her away by manly force ? Addifon’s Cato. 

20. To Find out. To obtain the knowledge of. 

The principal part of painting is to find out and thoroughly 
to underftand what nature has made mofl beautiful. Dryden. 

21. To Finb out. To invent; to excop-itate. 

A man of Tyre, fkilful to work In gold, and to. find out 
every device which {hall be put to him. 2 Chron. ii. .4. 

22. 1 he particle out is added often without any other ufe thaq 
that it adds fome force or emphafis to the verb. 

While Ihe proudly march’d about. 

Greater conquefls to find out, 

She beat out Sufan by the by. Cenvlev 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with ihe 
character, and to try if we can find cut in his looks and fea¬ 
tures either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. Addilon. 

He was afraid of being infulted with Greek ; for which rea- 
fon he defired a friend toyf nd him out a clergyman rather of 

1. One that meets or falls upon arty-thing 

We will bring the device to tire ba£‘ and crown thee for a 
finder of mad men. Shakefpeare', Twelfth Night. 

2. One that picks up any thing loft. J 4 * 

Some lewd fqueaking cryer. 

Well pleas’d with one lean thread-bare groat for hire, 

May hke a devil roar through every ftreet, 

And gall the finder’s confeience, if they meet, Donne 
O yes ! if any happy eye *' ’ 

This roving wanton {hall defery. 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 

The winged wand’rer. r 

folid. I h us the proverb, ° nrm * 

A cold May and a windy, 

Makes the barn fat and fiffdy. 

mekns that it ftores the barn with plump and fir ffi grain. J m . 
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FINE. adj. [ finne , French ; fijn, Dutch and Erfe, perhaps from 
finitus, completed, Latin.] 

1. Not coarfe. 

Not any (kill’d in loops of fingering/^. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 

2. Refined ; pure; free from drofs. 

Two vefiels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra viii. 27. 

3. Subtle ; thin ; tenuous: as, the fine fpirits evaporate. 

4. Refined ; fubtilely excogitated. 

In fubftance he promifed himfelf money, honour, friends, 
and peace in the end ; but thofe things were too fine to be for¬ 
tunate, and fucceed in all parts. Bacon. 

Whether the fcheme has not been purfued fo far as to draw 
it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be capable of 
it, I will not determine. Temple . 

5. Keen; thin; fmoothly fharp. 

Great affairs are commonly too rough and ftubborn to be 
wrought upon by the finer edges or points of wit. Bacon. 

6. Clear; pellucid; tranfparent; as, the wine is fine. 

7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. 

Are they not fenfelefs then, that think the foul 
Nought but a fine perfection of the fenfe. Davies. 

The irons of planes are fet fine or rank: they are fet fine, 
when they {land fo {hallow below the foie of the plane, that 
in working they take off a thin {having. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

8. Artful; dexterous. 

The wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes affairs, is 
rather fine deliveries, and fhiftings of dangers and mifchiefs, 
than folid and grounded courfes to keep them aloof. Bacon, 

9. Fraudulent; fly; knavifhly fubtle. 

Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 

He all thofe royal figns had ftol’n away. Hubberd’s Tale. 

10. Elegant; with elevation. 

To call the trumpet by the name ofthe metal was fine.Dry. 

it. Applied to perfon, it means beautiful with dignity. 

12. Accomplifhed ; elegant of manners. 

He was not only the finejl gentleman of his time, but one 
of the finejl fcholars. Fellon on the Clajficks. 

13. Showy; fplendid. 

It is with a fine genius as with a fine fafhion ; all thofe are 
difpleafed at it who are not able to follow it. Pope. 

The fatirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is 
not impoflible to be very fine and very filthy. Swift. 

14. [Ironically.] Something that will ferve the purpofe; fome- 
thing worth contemptuous notice. 

That fame knave, Ford, her hufband, hath the finejl mad 
devil of jealoufy in him, matter Brook, that ever governed 
frenzy. Shakefipeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houfes. 
To feaft, to fleep on down, to be profufe : 

A fine exchange for liberty. Phillips’s Briton. 

Fine. n.fi. [jfin , Cimbr.] 

1. A mulCt; a pecuniary punifhment. 

The killing of an Irifhman was not punifhed by our law, 
as manflaughter, which is felony and capital; but by a fine or 
pecuniary punifhment, called an ericke. Davies on Ire'and. 

2. Penalty. 

Ev’n this ill night your breathing (hall expire, 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakefp. King John. 

3. Forfeit; money paid for any exemption or liberty.. 

° The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure feared out of him : if the 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, w 7 ith fine and recovery, he 
will never, I think, in the way of watte, attempt us again. 

Shakefpeares Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Befide fines fet upon plays, games, balls and featting, they 
have many cuftoms which contribute to their fimplicity. Addif. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath, 

Th’ eftate which wdts inherit after death ! 

Eafe, health, and life for this they mutt refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! Pope. 

4. [From finis, Latin; fin, enfin, French.] . The end ; conclu- 
fion. It is feldom ufed but adverbially, in fine. 

In fine, whatfoever he was, he was nothing but what it 
pleafed Zelmane, the powers of his fpirit depending of her. hid. 

His refolution, in fine , is, that in the church a number of 
things are ftriCtly obferved, whereof no law of feripture 
maketh mention one way or other. Hooker , b. ii. f. 5. 

Still the fine’s the crown ; 

Whate’er the courfe, the end is the renown. Shakefipeare. 

Your daughter, ere fhe feems as won, 

Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herfelf moft chaftly abfent. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 
The bleflings of fortune are the loweft : the next are the 
bodily advantages of ftrength and health; but the fuperlative 
bleflings, in fine , are thofe of the mind. L EJlrange. 

In fine, he wears no limbs about him found, 

With fores and ficknefles beleaguer’d round. Dryden’s Juv. 
In fine, let there be a perfeft relation betwixt the parts and 
the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. Dry den. 


To Fine. v. a. [from fine, the adjeCtive.] 

1. To refine; to purify. 

The fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for gold. Prim: 
There is a vein for the filver, and a place for gold, where 
they finest. Job xxv iii. i. 

2. To embellifh ; to decorate. Now not in ufe. 

Hugh Capet alfo, who ufurp’d the crown. 

To fine his title with fome (hews of truth. 

Convey’d himfelf as heir to th’ lady Lingare. Shake/. H V. 

3. To make lefs coarfe. 

It fines the grafs, but makes it fliort, though thick. Martini. 

4. To make tranfparent. 

It is good alfo for fuel, not to omit the {havings of it for 
the fining of wine. M01 timer’s Husbandry. 

5. [From the fubftantive.] To punitti with pecuniary penalty. 

To fine men one third of their fortune, without any crime 
committed, feems very hard. Locke. 

To Fine. v.n. 7 o pay a fine. 

What poet ever fin d for fherifF ? or who 
By rhymes and verfe did ever lord mayor grow 7 ? Oldham. 
To Finedra'w. v. a. [fine and draw.] 7 'o fow up a rent 
with fo much nicety that it is not perceived. 

Finedra'wer. n.fi [from finedraw.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to fow up rents. 

FinefEngered. adj. [fine and finger.] Nice; artful; ex¬ 
quifite. 

The moft finefinger’d workman on the ground, 

Arachne, by his means was vanquilhed. Spenfer. 

FEnely. adv. [from fine.] 

1. Beautifully; elegantly; more thanjuftly. 

Plutarch fays very finely , that a man fhould not allow him- 
felf to hate even his enemies; becaufe, fays he, if you indulge 
this paffion on fome occafions, it will rife of itfelf in others. 

Addifon’s Spell at or, N°. 125. 
The walls are painted, and reprefent the labours of Her¬ 
cules : many of them look very finely , though a great part of 
the work has been cracked. Add/on on Italy. 

2. Keenly; {harply; with a tbin edge or point. 

Get you black lead, fharpened finely, and put it into quills. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. Not coarfely; not meanly ; gaily. 

He was alone, fave that he had two perfons of honour, on 
either hand one, finely attired in white. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

4. In fmall parts; fubtilly; not grofsly. 

Saltpetre was but grofsly beaten; for it fhould not be finely 
powdered. Boyle. 

5. [Ironically.] Wretchedly; in fuch a manner as to deferve 
contemptuous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you 
will find that kingdom finely governed in a fhort time. South. 

For him fhe loves: 

She nam’d not me; that may be Torrifmond, 

Whom flie has thrice in private feen this day : 

Then I am finely caught in my own fnare. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 

Fineness, n.fi. [from fine.] 

1. Elegance ; beauty ; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice finme/s , that, if it wanted 
any thing in majefty, it fupplied with increafe in pleafure; 
and if at the firft it ftruck not admiration, it ravifhed with 
delight* Sidney. 

The foftnefs of her fex, and the finenefs of her genius, con- 
fpire to give her a very diftinguifhing chara&er. Prior. 

2. Show; fplendour; gaiety of appearance. 

7 'he finenefs of cloaths deftroys the eafe : it often helps men 
to pain, but can never rid them of any: 'the body may lan¬ 
guid under the moft fplendid cover. Decay of Piety* 

3. Subtility; artfulnefs; ingenuity. 

Thofe, with the finenefs of their fouls, 

By reafon guide his execution. Shakefp. Troll, and Creffida. 

4. Purity ; freedom from drofs or bafe mixtures. 

Our works are, indeed, nought elfe 
But the protraCtive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perfiftive conftancy in men; 

The finenefs of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love. Shakefipeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 

Iam doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals; 
as whether iron, brafs, and tin be refined to the height: but 
when they come to fuch a finenefs as ferveth the ordinary ufe* 
they try no farther. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

The ancients were careful to coin their money in due 
weight and finenefs, only in times of exigence they havedimi- 
nilhed both the weight and finenefs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fi'nery. n.fi. [from fine] Show; fplendour of appearance; 
gaiety of colours. 

Drefs up your houfes and your images. 

And put on all the city’s finely. 

To confecrate this day a feftival. Southern . 

The capacities of a lady are fometimes apt to fall Ihort m 
cultivating cleanlinefs and finery together. Swift- 

Don’t chufc your place of ftudy by the finery of the profpects, 
or the moft various feenes of fenfible things. Watts. 

FINE'SSL. 



F I N 

FINE'SSE. n.fi [French.] Artifice; ftratagem: an unnecef- 
fary word which is creeping into the language. 

A circumftance not much to be flood upon, in cafe it were 
not upon fome finefis. Hayward. 

Fi'ner. n.fi [from fine.] One who purifies metals. 

Take away the drofs from the filver, and there {hall come 
forth a veflel for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4. 

FENGER. n.fi. [pnsep, Saxon, from fan gen, to hold.] 

j. The flexible member of the hand by which men catch and 
hold. 

The fingers and thumb in each hand confift of fifteen bones, 
there being three to each finger: they are a little convex and 
round tqwards the back of the hand, but hollow and plain 
towards the palm, except the laft, where the nails are. The 
order of their difpofitions is called firft, fecond, and third pha¬ 
lanx : the firft is longer than the fecond, and the fecond longer 
than the third. 7 'he upper extremity of the firft bone on 
each finger has a little finus, which receives the round head of 
the bones of the metacarpus. The upper extremity of the 
fecond and third bones of each finger hath two fmall finufes, 
parted by a fmall protuberance; and the lower extremity of 
the firft and fecond bones of each finger has two protuberances, 
divided by a fmall finus: the two protuberances are received 
into the two finufes of the upper extremity of the fecond and 
third bones; and the fmall finus receives the little protube¬ 
rance of the fame end of the fame bones. 7 'he firft bone of 
the thumb is like the bones of the metacarpus, and it is joined 
to the wrift apd fecond of the thumb, as they are to the wrift 
and firft of the fingers. The fecond bone of the thumb is 
like the firft boiies of the fingers, and it is joined to the firft 
and third, as they are to the bones of the metacarpus and 
fecond of the fingers. The fingers are moved Tideways only 
upon their firft joint. Belides thefe there are fome fmall 
bones, called offia fefamoidea, becaufe they refemble fefamum 
grains: they are reckoned about twelve in each hand : they 
are placed at the joint of the fingers, under the tendons of 
the flexors, to which they ferve as pullies. Quincy. 

You feem to underftand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her fkinny lips. Shakefipeare’s Macbeth. 

Diogenes, who is never faid. 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye and fob, 

Becaufe h’ had ne’er another tub. Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending forward, and 
one oppofite to them bending backwards, and of greater 
ftrength than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, 
to join with them feverally or united; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objeCts of any fize or quantity. Ray on the Creat. 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes of the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil againfl Burnet. 

Poor Peg fewed, fpun, and knit for a livelihood, ’till her 
finger ends were fore. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of John Bull. 

2. A fmall meafure of extenfion. 

Go no\v, go truft the wind’s*uncertain breath. 

Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at moft, when thickeft is the board, Dryd. Juv. 
One of thefe bows with a little arrow did pierce through a 
piece of fteel three fingers thick. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 

3. The hand; the inftrument of work; manufacture; art. 

Fool, that forgets her ftubborn look 
This foftnefs from thy finger took. Waller. 

To Fi'nger. v. a.> [from the noun.] 

2. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 

Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 

You would be fingering them to anger me. Shakefipeare. 
One that is covetous is not fo highly pleafed with the meer 
fight and fingering of money, as with the thoughts of his 
being confidered as a wealthy man. Grew’s Cofmol. Sac. 

2. To touch unfeafonably or thievilhly. 

His ambition would needs be fingering the feepter, and 
hoifting him into his father’s throne. South’s Sermons. 

3 * To touch an inftrument of mufick. 

She hath broke the lute ; 

I did but tell her {he miftook her frets, 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering. Shakefipeare. 

4 - lo perform any work exquifitely with the fingers. 

Not any (kill’d in loops of fingering fine. 

With this fo curious net-work might compare. Spenfer. 
k word EFANGLE * ”^ £ from f an i le -1 A trifle: a burlefque 

We agree in nothing but to wrangle/ 

^ About the flighteft fi glefangle. Hudibras, p. iii. cau. 3 

{b^tegC^* 3 Nice; foppillli 

A whorfon, glafl’gazing, fuperferviceable, finical rogue. 

T . „ Shakefipeare’s King Lear. 

him C “ noth, l ar , :l /"' M/f <>P romancing, how the king took 
him aiide at fuch a time; what the queen faid to him at an- 

Fj'hjcallv. [from finical.'] Foppifflif^’ ^ 34 ’ 


F I 

FYnicalness. n.fi. [from finical.] Superfluous nicety; fop® 
pery. 

To FI'NISH. v. a. [finir, French ; finio, Latin.] 

1. To bring to the end purpofed ; to complete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, fitteth not 
down firft and counteth the coft, whether he have fufticient to 
finifh it? ■ Luke xiv. 28. 

As he had begun, fo he would alfo finifh in you the fame 
grace. 2 Cor. viii. 6. 

A poet ufes epifodes ; but epiiodes, taken fcparately, finifh 
nothing. Notes on the OdyJJ'ey . 

2. To perfeeft; to polifli to the excellency intended. 

Though here you all perfection fhould not find, 1 

Yet is it all th’ Eternal Will defign’d; > 

It is a finijh’d work, and perfeCt in his kind. Blackmore. } 
I would make what bears your name as finifhed as my laft 
work ought to be; that is, more finifhed than the reft. Pope. 

3. To end ; to put an end to. 

FEnisher. n.fi. [from finifix J 

1. Performer; accomplifher. 

He that of greateft works is finifher. 

Oft does them by the weakeft minifter. Shakefipeare • 

2. One that puts an end’; ender. 

This was the plain condition of thofe times; the whole 
world againft Athanafius, and A than afi us againft it: half an 
hundred of years fpent in doubtful trials which of the two, in 
the end, would prevail; the fide which had all, or elfe that 
part which had no friend but God and death, the one a de¬ 
fender of his innocency, the other a finifher of all his troubles. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

3. One that completes or perfeCts. 

The author and fnifher of our faith. Hebrews, 

O prophet of glad tidings ! finifher 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton’s Paradife Tuft, h. xii. 

FPNITE. adj. [ finitus , Latin.] Limited; bounded; termi¬ 
nated. 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number for 
indefinite. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Finite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infi¬ 
nite. Luke. 

That fuppofed infinite duration will, by the very fuppofi- 
tion, be limited at two extremes, though never fo remote 
afunder, and confequently muft needs be finite. Bentleys Serm. 

FEniteless. adj. [from finite.] Without bounds; unlimited. 
It is ridiculous unto reafon, and finitelej's as their de¬ 
fires. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Fi'nitely. adv. [ from finite. ] Within certain limits; to a 
certain degree. 

They are creatures Hill, and that fets them at an infinite 
diftance from God; whereas all their excellencies can make 
them but finitely diftant from us. Stillingfieet. 

Fi'niteness. n.fi. [from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

I ought now to unbay the current of my paflion, and love 
without other boundary than what is fet by the finitenefs of 
my natural powers. Norris. 

Fi NITUDE. n.fi, [from finite.] Limitation; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 

Finitude, applied to natural or created things, imports the 
proportions of the feveral degrees of affe&ions, or properties 
of thefe things to one another ; infinitude, the unboundednefs 
of thefe degrees of affeCtions, or properties. Gbeyne. 

FEnless. adj . [from fin.] Without fins. 

He angers me 

With telling of the moldwarp and the atit, 

, And of a dragon and zfinlefs fifli. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

ri nlike. adj. [fin and like.] Formed in imitation of fins. 

In {hipping fuch as this, the Iri{h kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ttream did glide; 

Ere Iharp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

^ Or fin like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryd. Ann. Mir 

El nned. adj. [from fin.] Having broad edges fpread out on 
either fide. 

7 hey plow up the turf with a broad finned plough. Mortim. 

Einny adj. [from fin.] Furnilhed with fins; formed for 
the element of water. 

High o’er the main in wat’ry pomp he rides, 

His azure car and finny courfers guides ; 

Proteus his name. Dryden’s Virg. GW. b .-„. 

New herds of beads he fends the plains to fhare: -> 

New colonies of birds to people air • ( 

A wl° , th M r °, 0Zy - u e n the ^ Repair. Dryd. Ovid. S 

While b ack with dorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 

wTk fi r fter S a “ def£nds her >^ <h°'es. Biackmcrc. 

With hairy fpnnges we the birds betray: 

ig t lines of hair lurprize the finny prey. P a t, e 

water and fwim there. Ray m f he 

FLnochio. 
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F I R 

EFftocHio. n. f See Fennel, 
fpecies. 

Fi'pple. n. f. [from fibula , Latin.] A dopper. 

You mud know, that in recorders, which go with a gentle 
breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not for the fippie that 
ftraitneth the air, much more than the fimple concave, would 
yield no found. Bacon’s Natural H'ijlpry. 

Fir. n.f [fyrr, Welfh ; pup)}* Saxon; fyr$ Danifh.] 1 he 
tree of which deal-boards are made. 

It is ever green : the leaves are Tingle, and for the moll part 
produced on every fide of the branches: the male flowers, of 
catkins, are placed at remote didances from the fruit on the 
Tame tree. The feeds are propagated on cones, which are 
fquamofe. See Pine-tree. Miller, 

He covered the floor of the houfe with planks of fir, l Kings. 
The ’fpiring fir and ftately box adorn. Pope . 

FIRE. n.f. [pyp, Saxon; fewr> German.] 

1. The igneous element. 

2. Any thing burning. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being differ’d, rivers cannot quench* Shakefi H. VI. 

Where two ragingy^r meet together, 

They do confume the thing that feeds their fuiy. Shakefp. 

So contraries on Etna’s top confpire ; 

Here hoary frods, and by them breaks out fire, Cowley. 

3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 

There is another liberality to the citizens, who had dif¬ 
fered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Though fafe thou think’d thy treafure lies, 

Conceal’d in cheds from human eyes, 

A fire may come, and it may be 

Bury’d, my friend, as far from thee. Granville. 

4. Flame ;'light; luftre. 

Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not night fee my black and deep defires ! Shake/. Mach. 

5. Torture by burning. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing bread infpire, 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire? Prior. 

6. The punifhment of the damned. 

Who among us flhall dwell with the devouring fire? Who 
among us {hall dwell with everlafting burnings ? Ifia. xxxiii. 

7. Any thing provoking; any thing that inflames the paflions. 

What fire is in my ears ? Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemn’d for pride and fcofn fo much ? Shakefp. 
-8. Ardour of temper; violence of paflion. 

He had fire in his temper, and a German bluntnefs ; and, 
upon provocations, might drain a phrafe. ^ At'erbury. 
g. Livelinefs of imagination; vigour of fancy; intellectual ac¬ 
tivity; force of expreflion; fpirit of fentiment. 

Nor can the fnow that age does fhed 
Upon thy rev’rend head. 

Quench or allay the noble fire within. 

But all that youth can be thou art. Cowley. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words, 
and any thing that is jud in grammar and in meafire is good 
oratory and poetry to them. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Fie brings 

The reafoner’s weapons and the poet’sjFrr. Blackmore. 

ExaCt Racin, and Corneille s noble fire. 

Taught us that France had fomething to admire. 

The bold Longinus all the nine infpire, 

Oh may fome fpark of your celedialy^W, 

The lad, the meaned of your fons infpire. 

The Dafiion of love. 

Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempeduous fouls invade; 

A fire which every windy paflion blows. 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows* Dryden. 

The fire of love in youthful blood. 

Like what is kindled in brulh-wood. 

But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 

The god of love retires ; 

Dim are his torches, and extinCI his fires. Pope. 

New charms {hall dill increafe delire, 

And time’s fwift wing {hall fan the fire. Moore s Fables. 

11. Eruptions or impodhumations : as, St. Anthony’s fire. 

12. To fet Fire on , or fet on Fire. Fo kindle; to inflame. 
Hermofilla courageoufly fet upon the horfemen, andfetyfr* 

alfo upon the dables where the I urks horfes dood. Knolles. 

He that feta fire on a plane-tree to fpite his neighbour, and 
the plane-tree fet on his neighbour’s houfe, is bound to pay 
all the lofs, becaufe it did all rife from his own ill intention. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 
FFrearms. n.f [fire and arms.] Arms which owe their 
efficacy to fire; guns. 

Nor had -they ammunition to fupply their few firearms : 
horfes they had, and officers they had, which made all their 

Clarendonb. ii. 

Before the ufe of firearms there was infinitely more fcope 
for perfonal valour than in the modern battles. Pope. 


Pope. 

Pope. 


F I R 

FFreball. f n. [fife and ball. ] Grenado ; ball filled with 
combudibles, and burding where it is thrown. 

Judge of thofe infolent beads of confcience, which, like 
fo many fireballs , or mouth grenadoes, are thrown at our 
church. South’s Sermon 7 

The fame great mart hath fworn to make us fvvallow his 
.. coin in fireballs. Swift. 

FYrebrush. n. f [fire and brufto.] The brufh which hangs 
by the fire to fweep the hearth. 

When you are ordered to dir up the fire, clean away the 
afhes from betwixt the bars with the firebrufij. Swift. 

FFredrake. n.f. [fire and drake.] A fiery ferpent: I fup- 
pofe the preder. 

By the hiding of the fnake, 

The rudling of the firedrake , 

I charge thee thou this place forfake, 

Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Dr a) ton’s Nymphia. 

FFrenew. adj. [fire and new.] New from the forge; new 
from the melting-houfe. 

Armado is a mod illuftrious wight, 

A man of firenew words, fafhion’s own knight. Shakefp. 
Some excellent jefls, firenew from the mint. Shakefpeare. 
Upon the wedding-day I put myfelf, according to cuflom, 
in another fuit firenew , with filver buttons to it. Addij. Guard. 
Firepan, n.f. [fire and pan.] V eflel of metal to carry fire. 
His firepans , and all the veffels thereof, thou {halt make of 
brafs. Ex. xxvii. 3, 

Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, as they do rofe- 
water and vinegar. Bacons Natural lift ory. 

Fi'rer. n.f [from fire.] An incendiary. 

Others burned Mouffel, and the red marched as a 
guard for defence of thefe firers. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall. 
FFreside. n.f. [fire and fide.] The hearth ; the chimney ; 
the focus. 

My judgment is, that they ought all to be defpifed, and 
ought to ferve but for Winter talk by the firefidc. Bacon. 

By his firefule he darts the hare. 

And turns her in his wicker chair : 

His feet, however lame, you find, 

Have got the better of his mind. Prior. 

What art thou afleing of them, after all ? Only to fit quietly 
at thy own firefide. Arbuthnot’s Hift. of John Bull. 

Fi're stick, n.f [fire and flick.] Alighted dick or brand. 
Children, when they play with fireficks , move and whirle 
them round fo fad, that the motion will cozen their eyes, and 
reprefent an intire circle of fire to them. Digby on Bodies. 
Fi're work, n.f [fire and work.] Shows of fire; pyrotech- 
nical performances. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with fome 
delightful oftentation, or pageant, or antick, or firewsrk. Shak . 

We reprefent alfo ordnance, and new mixtures of gun¬ 
powder, wildfires burning in water and unquenchable; and 
alfo fireworks of all variety. Bacons New Atlantis. 

The ancients were imperfect in the do&rine of meteors, 
by their ignorance of gunpowder and fireiuorks. Brown. 

In fireworks give him leave to vent his fpite ; 

Thofe are the only ferpents he can write. Dryden. 

Our companion propofed a fubjedl for a firework , which he 
thought would be very amufing. . AddiJons Guardian. 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tatler , N°, 88. 

To Fire, v a. [from the noun.] 

They fpoiled many parts of the city, and fired the houfes 
of thofe whom they edeemed not to be their friends ; but the 
rage of the fire was at fird hindered, and then appealed by 

And fire the pile. Dryden. 

A fecond Paris, diff’ring but in name, 

Shall fire his country with a fecond flame. Dryden’s dEn. 

2. To inflame the paflions; to animate. 

Yet, if defire of fame, and third of pow’r, 

A beauteous princefs, with a crown in dow’r, 

So fire your mind, in arms aflert your right. 

To drive by fire. 

He that parts us, {hall bring a brand from heav’n 
And fire us hence. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

To Fire. v. n. 

To take fire; to be kindled. 

To be inflamed with paflion. 

3. To difeharge any firearms. 

Firebra'nd. n.f [fire and brand.] 

1. A piece of wood kindled. 

I have eafed my father-in-law of a firebrand , to fet- my own 
houfe in a flame. L’ EJl range. 

2. An incendiary; one who inflames fadlions; one who caufes 
mifehief. 

Troy mud not be, nor goodly Ilion dand ; 

Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakefpeare\ 

He fent Surrey with a competent power againd the rebels, 
who fought with the principal band of them, and defeated 
them, and took alive John Chamber, their firebrand. Bacon- 

Fj'recrqs$> 
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F /recross, n.f. [ fire and crofs.] A token in Scotland for the 
nation to take arms : the ends thereof burnt black, and. in 
fome parts fmeared with blood. It is carried like lightning 
from one place to another. Upon reiufal to fend it forward, 
or to rife, the lad perfon who has it {hoots the other dead. 

He fent his heralds through all parts of the realm, and com¬ 
manded the firecrofs to be carried ; namely, two firebrands fet 
in fafliion of a crofs, and pitched upon the point of a 
fpear. Haywood. 

Fi'relock. n.f. [fire and lock.] A foidier’s gun; a gun dis¬ 
charged by driking deel with flint. 

Prime all your firelock >, faden well the dake. 

Fi'reman. n.f. [fire and man.] 

1 . One who is employed to extinguiJfh burning houfes. 

The fireman fweats beneath his crooked arms ; 

A leathern cafque his vent’rous head defends, 

Boldly he climbs where thicked fmoke afeends* 

2. A man of violent paflions. 

I had lad night the fate to drink a bottle with two of thefe 
firemen. Tatler $ N°. 6l. 

Fi'kepan n.f. [fire and pan.] 

1 . A pan for holding fire. 

2 . [In a gun.] The receptacle for the priming powder. 
FFreship. n.f [fire and Jhip.] A {hip filled with combudible 

matter to fire the veffels of the enemy. 

Our men br.vely quitted themfelves of the firejhip , by 
cutting the fpritfail tackle. Wifeman*s Surgery . 

Fi'reshovel. n.f. [fire and /hovel. J The indrument with 
which the hot coals are thrown up in kitchens. 

Nim and Bardolph are fworn brothers in filching; and in 
Calais they dole a firejhovel. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Culinary utenfils and irons often fed the force of fire; as 
tongs, firejhovels^ prongs, andirons. Brown’s V/gar Errours, 
The neighbours are coming out with forks and firejhovelsi 
and fpits, and other domedick weapons. Dryd . Span. Fryar .• 
Fi'r es i one. n.f. [fire and Jlone.] 

The fireftone , or pyrites, is a compound metallick fcflil, 
compofed of vitriol, fulphur, and an unmetallick earth, but 
in very different proportions in the feveral mafles. The mod 
common fort, which is ufed in medicine, is a greenidi flhape- 
lefs kind found in our clay-pits, out of which the green vitriol 
or copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, or fire- 
flone , from its giving fire on being druck againd a deel much 
more freely than a flint will do; and all the fparks burn a 
longer time, and grow larger as they fall, the inflammable 
matter druck from off the done burning itfelf out before the 
fpark becomes extingui/hed. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Flreflone is a kind of done called alfo Rygate done, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought, being very good for 
firehearths, ovens, and doves. Buijder’s Dikf. 

Fireflone , if broke fmall, and laid on cold lands, mud be 
of advantage. Mortimer s Hu -.bandy. 

F Frewood. n. f. [fi r e and wood.] Wood to burn ; fewel. 
FFring. n. f. [from fire.] Fewel. 

They burn the cakes, firing being there fcarce. Mortimer. 
To Firk. v.a. [from ferio, Latin.] To whip; to beat; to 
. correct; to chaftife. 

Befldes, it is not only foppiili. 

But vile, idolatrous and popifli, 

For one man out of his own fkirt 

To firk and whip another’s fin. Hudibras, p. ij. can. 2. 
FFrkin. n.f [from peopep, Saxon, the fourth part of a veffel.] 

1 . A veflel containing nine gallons. J 

Strutt’s fervants get fuch a haunt about that fhop, that it 
will cod us many a firkin of drong beer to bring them back 

2. Yfmall veffel. * *** ^ 

ixt-T°u hear 5 d °/ that wonder of lightning and Blunder, 
Which made the lye fo much the louder; 

Now lid to another, that miracle’s brother* 

FTP vr Vhl ? '! a J done l vith *fi rkin of Powder. Denham. 

FIRM. adj. [firmu^ Latin ] 

*• St ^ S; not ea fi ] y.pierced or (haken 5 hard, oppofed to foft. 

- T.p fF” ° f , h ' S , are J oined to g«her: they are firm 
in themfelves, and they cannot be moved. 7^ xli 2 ? 

Love’s artillery then checks * ^* 

The breafWks of the/™/? f ex . COaveland. 

t J he - ,s n °th in g to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought to be filled with rubbilh. Drvden 

a rc^? t t h b0dy ’ Y 0l l PartS 3re m in themfelves, a„d 

the IftT P 7 ‘7> )eS , C T ble of the greateftcontafls, is 
the mo9/»i and that which has parts very fmall, and ca- 

pable of the leaft comafl, will he moft foft. 7 W oodward 
C °" fta "t; fteady; refolute; fixed; unlhaken. 

»<S“£- ”"° rl “ ° f „■“>» 

He firaight obeys, ™ 5 

And firm believes. ' Mlt. Paradifelofl 

The great encouragement is the affurance of - J * 


a future re- 
is enough to raife us above 

The man that’s refolute and jufi, * M ‘' / **' 5um * 6 ’ 
Jilrm to principles and trud, 


•ward, the firm perfuafion whereof 
any thing in this world. 
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Nor hopes her fears can blind. 

To Firm, v a. [firmo, Latin.] 

1. To fettle; to confirm; toedablifh; to fix. 

He declared the death of the emperor; which after they 
had feen to be true, they by another fecret and Ipeedy mef- 
fenger advertifed Solyman again thereof, firming thofe fetters 
with all their hands and feals. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

s Tis ratify’d above by every ged, 

And Jove has firm’d it with ail awful nod. Dryd. Albion. 
The pow’rs, faid he. 

To you, and your’s, and mine, propitious be, 

Ahd firm our purpofe with their augury. Dryden’s /En. 

Oh thou, who free’d me from my doubtful date^ 

Long lod and wilder’d in the maze of fate ! 

Be prefent dill: oh goddefs, in our aid 

Proceed, and firm thofe omens thou had made. Pope’s Stat. 

2. To fix without wandering. 

He on his card and compafs firms his eye. 

The maders of his long experiment. Fairy §u.een y b. ii* 
FI'RMA.ViENT. n.f. [firmamentum y Latin.] The fky; the 
heavens. 

Even to the heavens their fhouting Ihrill 
Doth reach, and all th zfirmament doth fill. Spenfer . 

I am condant as the northern dar. 

Of whole true, fixt, and reding quality* 

There is no fellow in the firmament. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 
The Almighty, whofe hieroglyphical ehara&ers are the 
unnumbered dars, fun and moon, written ofn thefe. large 
volumes of the firmament. Raleigh’s Hijiory of the World, 

The firmapient expanfe of liquid, pure, 

Tranfparent* elemental air, diffus’d 
In circuit to the uttermod convex 

Of this great round. Miltons Paradife Lcfl , b. vii. 

The deeds climb up the fird afeent with pain ; 

And when the middle fir,.ament they gain, 

If downward from the heavens my head I bow; 

And fee the earth and ocean hang below, 

Ev’n [ am feiz’d with horror. Add/on’s Ovid’s Met amorph. 
What an immenfurable fpace is the firmament , wherein a 
great number of dars, leffer and leffer, and confequently far¬ 
ther and farther off, are feen with our naked eye, and many 
more difeovered with our glaffes ! Derham’s Afro-Theology . 

Firm a mental, adj. [from firmament.] Celedial; of the 
upper regions. 

An hollow crydal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above. Dryden’s Ann. Mirab . 

FFrjvily. adv. [from firm.] 

1. Strongly; impenetrably; immoveably. 

Thou fhalt come of force* 

7 hough thou art firm ier faden’d than a rock. Milt. Agonifl. 
How very hard particles, which touch only in a few points, 
can dick together fo firmly , without fomething wh ch caufes 
them to be attracted towards one another, is difficult to con- 

c ^ ve - Newtons Opt. 

2, Steadily; condantly. 

Himfelf to be the man the fates require; 
l firmly judge, and what 1 judge defire, Dryderi’s JEn. b. vii. 

I he common people of Lucca are firmly perfuaded, that 
one Lucquefe can beat five Florentines. Addifon on Italy. 

F i'r m n I- ss. n.f. [from finn ] 

1. Stability; hardnefs; compaHnefs; folidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater confidenCy and 
firmnej , fo as to refemble an habitable earth. Burnet . 

2. Durability. 

Both the eafme{s and firmnefs of union might be conjec¬ 
tured, for that both people are of the fame language. Hayw. 
3* Certainty; foundnefs. & 

In perfons already poffeffed with notions of religion, the 
undemanding cannot be brought to change them, but by great 
examination of the truth and firmnefs of the one, and the 
flaws and weaknefs of the other. South’s Sermons. 

4. bteadinefs; condancy ; refolution. 

l hat thou fhould’d my firmnefs doubt 
To God, or thee, becaufe we have a foe 
May tempt us, 1 expeaed not to hear. Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Nor can th Egyptian patriarch blaoie my mufe. 

Which for his finmefi does Ids heat excufe. R [common. 

r-TTs o r hlS armed J ob and fortitude. Aiterlmn. 

rlKbi. adj. [pry.p:, Saxon.] J 

"’oilier ° rd ‘ nal ° f °" ei that Wh ' Ch is in order b6fore an y 

Thy air, 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firji. 

— A third is like the former. 'Sha.ejpcare’s Macbeth. 

fird d!v of X rh 7 L 7 U ^ yCar ’ ‘ n tbe M montb ’ the 
elfth ’ Watm Were dried U P from off the 

Arms and the man I fing, the JirJi who borf V ‘“' ' 3 ' 

a. Earl'ieft Z rime. “ ^ ^ Tr ° jan ^ 

7 he firfl covenant had alfo ordinances of divine fervice. 

F Heb. ix. i. 
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I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 

Who firji offend, will firji complain. 

3. Higheft in dignity. 

Three presidents, of whom Daniel was firji. Dan . 

Firji with the dogs, and king among the Squires. Spetl. 

4. Great ; excellent. 

My firji Son, 

Where will you go ? Take good Cominius 
With thee. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

First. adv. 

1. Before any thing elfe; earlieft. 

He, not unmindful of his uSual art, 

Firji in difiembled fire attempts to part; 

Then roaring beafts and running ftreams he tries. Dryden. 

Thy praiSe, and thine was then the publick voice, 

Firji recommended Guifcard to my choice. Dryden. 

Heav’n, Sure, has kept this Spot of earth uncurft, 

To Shew how all things were created firji. Prior. 

2. Before any other consideration. 

Firji , metals are more durable than plants; Secondly, they 
are more Solid and hard; thirdly, they are wholly Subterra¬ 
neous ; whereas plants are part above earth, and part under the 
earth. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N°. 603. 

3. It has often at before it, and means at the beginning. 

At firji the Silent venom Aid with eaSe, 

And Seiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Dryden’s Mn. 
Excepting fiSh and infedfs, there are very few or no crea¬ 
tures that can provide for themfelves at firji, without the 
afliftance of parents. Bentley’s Sermons. 

4. First or la ft. At one hour or other. 

But Sure a general doom on man is paft. 

And all are fools and lovers firji or laji. Dryden. 

First-begot. \ n.f. [from firji and begot.] The eldeft 
First-begotten. ) of children. 

His firji-begot , we know ; and fore have felt. 

When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Parad. Reg. 
First-born. n.f. [ firji and born.] Eldeft; the firft by the 
order of nativity. 

Laft, with one midnight ftroke, all the firji-born 
Of Egypt muft lie dead. Milton s Paradife Loft , b. xii. 

Hail, holy light, offspring of heav’n firji-born ! Milton. 
The firji-born has not a foie or peculiar right, by any law 
of God and nature; the younger children having an equal 
title with him. Locke. 

First-fruits, n.f. [ firji and fruits.] 

1. What the Seafon firft produces or matures of any kind. 

A Sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firfti-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milt. P. L. 
The blooming hopes of my then very young patron have 
been confirmed by moft noble firji-fruits , and his life is going 
on towards a plentiful harveft of all accumulated virtues. Prior. 

2. The firft profits of any thing. 

Although the king loved to employ and advance bifhops, 
becaufe, having rich bifhopricks, they carried their reward upon 
themfelves; yet he did ufe to raife them by fteps, that he 
might not lofe the profit of the firji-fruits , which by that 
courfe of gradation was multiplied. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. The earlieft effedl of any thing. 

See, Father, what firji-fruits on earth are Sprung, 

From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton’s Parad. Loji. 
FFrstling. adj. [fromfirji.] That which is firft produced 
or brought forth. 

All the firjiling males that come of thy herd, and of thy 
flock, thou fhalt fandfify unto the Lord thy God. Deutr . xv. 
Fi'rstling. n.f. [from firft.] 

1. The firft produce or offspring. 

A fhepherd next, 

More meek, came with the firji lings of his flock, 

Choiceft and beft. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

The tender firjilings of my woolly breed, 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Dryden’s Virg. Paji. 

The firjilings of the flock are doom’d to die ; 

Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl Supply. Pope's Odyffi. 

2. The thing firft thought or done. 

GKir play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firjilings of thefe broils, 
’Ginning i’ th’ middle. Shakef. Trail, and Crejj. Prologue. 

The flighty purpofe works o’erlook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment, 

The very fitfilings of my heart Shall be 
The firjilings of my hand. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fi'scal. n.f [from fifeus , a treafury, Latin.] Exchequer; 
revenue. 

War, as it is entertained by diet, fo can it not be long 
maintained by the ordinary fifeal and receipt. Bacon. 

FISH. n.f. [ yiyc, Saxon; vifch , Dutch. ] An animal that 
inhabits the water. 

The beafts, the fifties, and the winged fowls, 

Are their males fubjedls. Shakef. Comedy of Errours. 

I fight when I cannot chufe, and I eat no fifth. Sh . K. Lear. 
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And now th 0 fifth ignoble fates efcnpe; 

Since Venus ow’d her Safety to their Shape. Creedh. 

There are fifthes, that have wings, that are hot ftrangers to 
the aby region; and there are Some birds that are inhabitants 
of the water, whole blood is cold as fifties ; and their flefli is 
fo like in tafte, that the Scrupulous are allowed them on fifh- 
days. Locke. 

To Fish. v. n. 

1. To be employed in catching fifhes. 

2. To endeavour at $my thing by artifice. 

While others fifth, with craft, for great opinion, 

I, with great truth, catch meer Simplicity. Shakefpeare. 

To Fish. v. a. To Search water in queft of fifh, or any thina 
elfe. 

Some have fifthed the veryjakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. Swift. 

Oft, as he fifth’d her nether realms for wit, 

The goddefs favour’d him, and Savours yet. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Fish-hook, n.f [fifth and hook,] A hook baited, with which 
fifh arc caught. 

A fharp point, bended upward and backward, like a fifth- 
hook. Grew’s Mufceum, 

Fish-poNd. n. f. [fifth and pond.] A Small pool for fifh. 

Fifth-ponds are no ftnall improvement of watry boggy 
lands. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Fifth-ponds were made where former forefts grew. 

And hills were levell’d to extend the view. Prior. 

After what 1 have Laid of the great value the Romans put 
upon fifhes, it will not appear incredible.thatC. Hirrius fhould 
fell his fifth-ponds for quadragies H. S. 32,291 /. 13 s. 4 d. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Fi'sher. n.j. [from fifth.] One who is employed in catching 
fifh. 

In our fight the three were taken up 
By fifhCrmen of Corinth, as we thought: 

At length another had feiz’d on us, 

And would have reft the fifthers of their prey. 

Had not they been very flow of fail. Shakeft'. Comedy of Err, 

We know that town is but with fifthers fraught, 

Where Thefeus govern’d and where Plato taught. Sandys. 

Left he fhould fufpedl it, draw it from him, 

As fifthers do the bait, to make him follow it. Denham . 

A Soldier now he with his coat appears; 

A fifther now, his trembling angle bears; 

Each fhape he varies. Pope. 

Fi'sherboat. n.f. [fifther and boat.] A boat employed in 
catching fifh. 

Fisherman, n.f. [fifther and man ] One whofe employment 
and livelihood is to catch fifh. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to caft one’s eyes fo low ! 

The fifthermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

At length two monfters of unequal Size, 

Hard by the fhore, a fifthaman efpies. Waller. 

Do feales and fins bear price to this excefs ? 

You might have bought the fiftherman for lefs. Dryd. Juven. 

Fi'shertown. n.f. [fijber and town.] A town inhabited by 
fifhermen. 

Others of them, in that time, burned that fiftbertown 
Moufehole. Carena's Survey of C rnwal. 

Lime in Dorfetfhire, a little fiftbertown. Clarendon, b. vii. 

Fishers-coat. n.f. [fifther and coat] A coat worn by a 
fifher. 

When Simon-Peter heard that it was the Lord, he girt his 
fifthers-coat unto him, for he was leaked, and did caft himfelf 
into the fea. Jo. xxi. 7. 

Fi'shery. n.f. [from fifther i] The bufinefs of catching fifh- 
We fhall have plenty of mackerel this feafon : our fifthery 
will not be difturbed by privateers. Addifion’s Spectator. 

Fi'shful. adj. [fromfifth.] Abounding with fifh; ftored with 
fifh. 

Thus mean in ftate, and calm in fprite, 

My fifthful pond is my delight. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
It is walled and guardedwith the ocean, moft commodious 
for traffick to all parts of the world, and watered with plea- 
fant , fifthful and navigable rivers. Camden’s Remains. 

Fo Fi'shify. v a. [from fifth. ] To turn to fifh: a cant 
word. 

Here comes Romeo. 

—Without his roe, like a dried herring: 

O flefh, flefli, how art thou fifthly: cd ! Shak Rom. and Juliet. 

FFshing. n.f. [from fifth] Commodity of takingfifh. 

There alfo would be planted a good town, having both a 
good haven and a J[om\fv\\fifthing. SpenJ'er on Ireland. 

Fj'shkettle. n.fi [fifth and kettle.] A caldron made long 
for the fifh to be boiled without bending. 

It is probable that the way of embalming amongft theEgyp- 
tians was by boiling the body, in a long caldron like a fifth - 
kettle , in fome kind of liquid balfam. Grew’s Mufaum. 

Fi'shmeal. 
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FFshmeal. n.f [fifth and meal.] Diet of fifh; abftemious 


Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making many 
fifthmeals , they fall into a kind of male greenficknefs. Sharp. 

Fishmonger, n.fi. [from fifth. ] A dealer in fifh ; a feller of 
fifh. 

I fear to play the fifthmonger ; and yet fo large a commodity 
may not pafs in filence. Garew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

The furgeon left the fifthmonger to determine the controverfy 
between him and the pike. L EJirange, 

Fi'shy. adj. [from fifth.] 

1. Confifting of fifh. 

My ablhnt mates 

Roam the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates, 

Bait the barb’d fteel, and from the fifthy flood 

Appeafe th’ affliHive fierce defire of food. Pope’s Odyffey . 

2. Having the qualities of fifh. 

Few eyes have efcaped the pidhire of mermaids, that is, 
according to Horace, a monfter with a woman s head above, 
and fifthy extremity below. Brown’s VAgar Errours. 

FPSSILE. adj. [ fiftfilis , Latin.] Having the grain in a certain 
dire&ion, fo as to be cleft 

This cryftal is a pellucid fiftfile ftone, clear as water or cryftal 
of the rock, and without colour; enduring a red heat without 
lofing its tranfparency, and in a very ftrong heat calcining 
without fufion. Neivton’s Opt. 

Fissi'lity. n.f. from fiftfile. [ The quality of admitting to be 
cloven. 

Fi'ssure. n.fi. [ fiffura, Latin; fiffiure, French.] A cleft; a 
narrow chafm where a breach has been made. 

The ftone and other terreftrial matter was diftinguiihed 
into ftrata or layers, as it is in England : thufe ftrata were 
divided by parallel fiftjures , that were inclofed in the 
ftone. Woodward’s Natural Hijiory. 

I fee 

The gaping fiffiures to receive the rain. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

To Fi'ssure. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave; to make a 
fiflure. 

By a fall or blow the fkuli may be fiftjured or fractured. Wife. 

FIST. n. f [ pyr, Saxon.] The hand clenched with the fin¬ 
gers doubled down, in order to give a blow, or keep hold. 

She quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife, 

Up with her fifl , and took him on the face; 

Another time, quoth fhe, become more wife; 

Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney. 

And being down, the villain fore did beat 
And bruife with clownifh fifls his manly face. Fairy Fftueen: 
Anger caufeth palenefs in fome; in others trembling; 
fwelling, foaming at the mouth, ftamping, and bending the 
fifi. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N°, 716. 

And the fame hand into a fijl may clofe, 

Which inftantly a palm expanded fhows. Denham. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horn y fifti. Dryden’s Mn. 

To Fist. v. a. 

1. To ftrike with the fift. 

I faw him fpurning and fifing her moft unmercifully. Dryd. 

2. To gripe with the fift. 

We have been down together in my fleep, 

Unbuckling helms, fif ing each other’s throat. 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shakef. Coriolanus . 

FFstinut. n.fi. A piftachio nut. 

Fi'sticuffs. n.fi [fift and cuff] Battle with the fift; blows 
with the fift. 

Naked men belabouring one another with fnago-ed fticks, 
or dully falling together by the ears at fifticuffs. ° More. 

She would feize upon John’s commons ; for which they 
Were fure to go to fifticuftfs. Arbuthn. Hijiory of John Bull. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually at fijlicuffs , ’till 
they have quite difabled each other. Swift 

FI'STULA. n. f. [Latin; fijiu’.e, French.] 

1. A finuous ulcer callous within ; any finuous ulcer. 

That fiftula which is recent is the eafiefi of cure: thofe of 
a long continuance are accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland and caries in the bone Wifeman’s Surgery 

2. Fistula Lachrimalis. A diforder of the canals leading 
from the eye to the nofe, which obftruas the natural prog-refs 
of the tears, and makes them trickle down the cheek • but 
this is only the firft and mildeft ftage of the difeafe: in the 
next there is matter difeharged wfth the tears from the punfta 
lachrwtalia , and fometimes from an orifice broke through the 
lkm between the nofe and angle of the eye. The laft and 
worlt degree of it is when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, has not only corroded the neighbourin'* foft 
parts, but alio affixed the fubjacent bone. Sharp’s Surgery 

Fi stular. adj. [from fiftiuta.] Hollow like a pipe. 

Fistulous, adj [from fiftiula ; fiftuleux, French.] Having 
thenature of a fiftula; callous or finuous like a fiftula. ° 

of- the ^ e finuous ulcers become fiftiulous , I have (hewn 

FI ftr l (' ^ m fi^ Skioner, every fit of a diihafe" being \ 
Juggle of nature ; from viit, in Flemilh, frequent, Junius.] 
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j. A paroxyfm or exacerbation of any intermittent diftemper. 
Small ftones and gravel collea and become very large 111 
the kidneys, in which cafe a fit of the ftone in that part is the 
cure . _ Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Any fhort return after intermiflion ; interval. 

* Sometimes ’tis grateful to the rich, to try 
A fhort viciflitude, and fit of poverty. Dryden’s Horace. 

Men that are habitually wicked may now and then, by fits 
and ft arts, feel certain motions of repentance. L’ EJirange. 

By fits my fwelling grief appears. 

In rifing fighs and falling tears. Addifon on Italy . 

Thus o’er the dying lamp th’unfteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits , 

And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Addifon’s Cato . 

Religion is^not the bufinefi of fome fits only and intervals 
of our life, to betaken up at certain days and hours, and laid 
afide for the reft of our time ; but a fyftem of precepts to be 
regarded in all our conduH. Rogers’s Sermons. 

^All fits of pleafure we balanced by an equal degree of pain 
or languor: ’tis like /pending this year part of the next year’s 
revenue. Swift. 

3. Any violent affeHion of mind or body. 

The life did flit away out of her neft. 

And all his fenfes were with deadly fit oppreft. Fairy Ffueen. 
An ambitious man fubje&s himfelf to others, and puts it 
in the power of every malicious tongue to throw him into a 
fit of melancholy. Addifion’s Spoliator. 

4. Diforder ; diftemperature. 

For your hufband. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious., and beft knows 

The fits o’ th’ feafen. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

5. It is ufed, without an epithet of diferimination, for the hyf- 
terical diforders of women, and the convulfions of children; 
and by the vulgar for the epilepfy. 

Mrs. Bull was fo much enraged, that Ihe fell downright 
into a fit. Arbuthnot’s Hijiory of John Bull. 

Fit. adj. [ vitten , Flemifh, Jur.ius ] 

1. Qualified ; proper: wither before the noun, and to before 
the verb. 

Mighty men of valour, fit to go out for war and battle. 

1 Chron. vii. 1 r. 

He lends him vain Goliah’s facred fword. 

The fittejl help juft fortune could afford. Cowley’s Davidcis. 

This fury fit for her intent fhe chofe, 

One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden s Mn: 
It is a wrong ufe of my underftanding to make it the rule 
arid meafure of another man’s; a ufe which it is neither fit 
for , nor capable of. - Locke. 

2 . Convenient; meet; proper; right. 

Since we have faid it were good not to ufe men of ambi¬ 
tious natures, except it be upon necefiity, it is fit we fpeak in 
what cafes they are fo. Bacon, FJJay ; 7. 

See how thou could’ft judge of fit and meet. Milt. P. L. 
It is fit for a man to know his own abilities and weak- 
neffes, and not think himfelf obliged to imitate ail that he 
thinks fit to praife. Boyle. 

If our forefathers thought fit to be grave and ferious, I hope 
their pofterity may laugh without offence. Addifon. 

To Fit. v. a. [vitten, Flemifh, Junius.] 

1 ' To accommodate to any thing; to fait one thing to another. 
The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he fitteth it with 

P^ anes * Ij\x liv. 13. 

• Would fate permit 
To my defires I might my fortune^/?/, 

Troy I would- raife. Denham. 

2. To accommodate a perfon with any thing : as, the taylor fits 

his cuftomer. 1 J 

A trufiinaker/rte/ the child with a pair of boddice, ftiffened 
on the lame fide Woman’s Surgery. 

3. 1 o be adapted to ; to fuit any thing. 

She fhall be our meflenger to this paukry knight: truft me 
I thought on her ; Ihe’ll fit it. Shakefpeare. 

As much of the ftone as Was contiguous to the marcafite 
fitted the marcafite fo clofe as if it had been formerly liquid. Bo. 

4. To Fit out. To furnifh; to equip; to fupply with neceffa- 
ries or decoration. 

A play* which if you dare but twice// out. 

You’ll all be flander’d, and be thought devout. Dryden. 
The Engh/h fleet could not be paid and manned, and fitted 

unlefs we encouraged'trade and navigation. Acldif Freeh 

5. ^Fit up To furnifh ; to make proper for the ufe or re¬ 
ception of any. 

TV FVr ^ farm - Pope to Swift. 

To Fit. v. n. 1 o be proper ; to be fit. J 

Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly feaft, 

Fitch ! nde “ nt ’. b , ut retire to 'eft. tope’s Odyffey , b. iii. 

If wild pel Colloqulal corru prion of veteh.] A fmall kind 

Now is the feafon 

For fowing of fitches, of beans, and of peafon TufTer 

fI'tchbw G4 ^ rench ;-/#> Dutch -] A ftinkLg 

FITCHEW, s little beaft, that robs the henrooft and warren. 

Skinner 
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Skinner calls him the finking ferret ; but he is much larger, 
at lead as Tome provinces diftinguifh them, in which the pole¬ 
cat is termed a fitchat , and the Jtinking ferret a float. 

*Tis fuch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum’d one: 

What do you mean by this haunting of me ? Shakefpeare , 
The fitchat , the fulimart, and the like creatures, live upon 
the face and within the bowels of the earth. Walton's Angler. 
Fi'tful. adj. [fit and full.] Varied by paroxyfms; difor- 
dered by change of maladies. 

Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he fleeps well. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Fi'tly. adv. [from//.] 

1. Properly; juftly; reafonably. 

Mutinous parts 

That envied his receit, even fo moll fitly 
As you malign our fenators. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Where a man cannot fitly play his own part, if he have not 
a friend, he may quit the ftage. Bacon , EJfay 28. 

I cannot fitlier compare marriage than to a lottery; for, in 
both, he that ventures may fucceed, and may mils ; and if 
he draw a prize, he hath a rich return of his venture : but 
in both lotteries there lie pretty ftore of blanks for every 
prize. Boyle. 

The whole of our duty may be exprefied moft fitly by de¬ 
parting from evil. TllotJ.ns Sermons. 

An animal, in order to be moveable, muft be flexible ; and 
therefore is fitly made of feparate and fmall folid parts, replete 
with proper fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Commodioufly ; meetly. 

To take a latitude, 

Sun or ftars are fitliejl view’d 
At their brighteft; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipfes be. Donne. 
Fi'tness. n.fi [from fit.] 

1. Propriety; meetnefs; juftnefs; reafonablenefs. 

In things the fitnefs whereof is not of itfelf apparent, nor 
eafy to be made fufticiently manifeft unto all, yet the judg¬ 
ment of antiquity, concurring with that which is received, 
may induce them to think it not unfit. Hcoker , b. v. f 7. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs 
That we adjourn this court. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Wer’t my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood. 

They’re apt enough to diflocate and tear 

Thy flefh and bones. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2 . Convenience; commodity; the ftate of being fit. 

Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make both : 

They’ve'made themfelves, and that their fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Shakefpeare’s Macb>th. 

Fi'tment. n.f. [from fit ] Something adapted to a particular 
purpofe. 

Poor befeeming: ’twas a fitment for 
The purpofe I then follow’d. Shakefpeare’s Cymbtline. 

Fi'tter. n. f [from//.] 

1. The perfon or thing that confers fitnefs for any thing. 

Sowing the fandy gravelly land in Devonfhire and Cornwal 
with French furze-feed, they reckon a great improver of their 
land, and a fitter of it for corn. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. [from//ta, Italian : fetzen, German.] A fmall piece: as, to 
cut into fitters. Skinner. 

Fitz. n.f [Norman, from fils, a fon, Fr.] A fon. Only 
ufed in law and genealogy : as Fitzherbcrt , the fon of Herbert; 
Fit%tho?nas , the fon of Thomas; Fitzroy , the fon of the king. 
It is commonly ufed of illegitimate children. 

FIVE. adj. [pip, Saxon.] Four and one; half of ten. 

And five of them were wife, and five were foolifh. Mat. 
No perfon, no incident, but mull: be of ufe to carry on 
the main defign: all things elfe are like fix fingers to the 
hand, when nature, which is fuperfluous in nothing, can do 
her work with five. Drydeu’s Dufrefnoy. 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paftures fill’d ; 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till’d. Dr)den’s /En . 
Our Britifh youth lofe their figure by that time they are 
five and twenty. Addifon s Guardian , NT 111. 

Fivele'aved Grafs, n.f. Cinquefoil; a fpecies of clover. 
Fives, n.f. 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 

2. A difeafe of horfes. 

His horfe fped with fpavins rayed with the yellows, paft 
cure of the fives , and ftark fpoiled with the flaggers. Shakefp. 
To FIX. v. a. [ fixer , French ; fixus , Latin.] 

1. Tomakefaft, firm, or ftable. 

Hell heard the unfuflerable noife, hell faw 
Heav’n ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that late had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fall: had bound. Milt. P. L. 
To fettle; to eftablilli invariably. 

Brighteft feraph ! tell 
In which of all thefe orbs hath man 
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Mis fixed feat, or fixed feat hath none, 

But all thefe fhining orbs his choice to dwell! Milt. P. L. 
One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power. ’Temple . 
When culiomhath fixed his eating to certain ftated periods, 
his ftomach will expert yidtuals at the ufual hour. Locke, 

3. To direct without variation. 

Why arc thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth, 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight! Sbak. II. VI. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 

Fix’d on the walls with wonder and furprize. Dryden’s /En. 

4. To deprive of volatility. 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. Locke. 

5. To pierce; to transfix. A fenfe purely Latin. 

While from the raging fword he vainly flies, 

A bow of fleel lhall fix his trembling thighs. Sandys. 

6. To withold from motion. 

To Fix. v. n. 

1. To fettle the opinion ; to determine the refolution. 

If we would be happy, we muft fix upon fome foundation 
that can never deceive us. L’Ejlrange. 

He made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief and Troy betray; 

Fix’d on his aim, and obftinately bent 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden’s /En. 

Here hope began to dawn ; refolv’d to try, 

She fix’d on this her utmoft remedy, , £ 

Death was behind ; but hard it was to die. Dryden. ) 

In moft bodies, not propagated by feed, it is the colour we 
muft fix on, and are moft led by. Locke. 

2. To reft ; to ceafe to wander. 

Your kindnefs banifhes your fear, 

Refolv’d to fix for ever here. Waller. 

3. To lofe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

In the midft of molten lead, when it beginneth to congeal, 
make a little dent, and put quickfilver, wrapped in a piece of 
linen, in that hole, and the quickfilver will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
FIXATION, n.f [French.] 

1. Stability; firmnefs ; fteadinefs. 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more necef- 
fary for your foul’s than your kingdom’s peace. King Charks , 

2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firft day, God gave no proper place 
or fixation. B.aleigb’s Hijlory of the World. 

3. Confinement; forbearance of excurfion. 

They are fubjedt to errors from a narrownefs of foul, a 
fixation and confinement of thought to a few objects. Watts. 

4. Want of volatility; deftrudfion of volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are chiefly to be ob- 
ferved ; the colour, the fragility or pliantnefs, and the volati¬ 
lity or fixation , compared with the Ample bodies. Bacon, 
It is more difficult to make gold 1 f other metals lefs pon¬ 
derous and lefs materiate, than, via versa , to make filver of lead 
or quickfilver, both which are more ponderous than filver; fo 
that they need rather a degree of fixation than any conden- 
fation. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

5. Redudlion from fluidity to firmnefs. 

Salt diflblved, upon jl fixation returns to its afFedled cubes. 

Glanv. Scepfi c. 7. 

FFxedly. adv. [from fixed.] Certainly; firmly; in a man¬ 
ner fettled and eftablifhed. 

If we pretend that the diftindfion of fpecies, or forts, is 
fixedly eftabliftied by the real and fecret conftitutions of 
things. Locke. 

FF'xedness. n. f. [from fixed.] 

1. Stability; firmnefs. 

2. Want or lofs of volatility. 

Fixednefs or a power to remain in the fire unconfumed, is 
an idea that always accompanies our complex idea fignified 
by the word gokl. Locke. 

3. Solidity; coherence of parts. 

All matter is either fluid or folid, to comprehend all the 
middle degrees between extreme fixednefs and coherency, and 
the moft rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. 

Bentity’s Sermons. 

4. Steadinefs ; fettled opinion or refolution. 

A fixednefs in religion will not give my confcience leave to 
confent to innovations. King Charks. 

Fixi'dity. n.f [from fixed.] Coherence of parts, oppofed to 
volatility. A word of Foyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to fixidity and 
volatility, and yet are fo combined by the firft operation of the 
fire, that itfelf does fcarce afterwards feparate them. Boyle . 
Fi'xity. .n. f. [ fixitly French.] Coherence of parts, oppofed 
to volatility. 

And are not the fun and fixed ftars great earths vehemently 
hot, whofe heat is conferved by the greatnefs of the bodies, 
and the mutual adlion and. reaction between them, and the 
light which they emit, and whofe parts are kept from fuming 
away, not only by their fixity , but alfo by the vaft weight and 
denlity of the atmofpheres incumbent upon them ? Newt. Opt. 

Fi'xure- 
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Fi'xURE. n.f [from fix.] 
j. Pofttion. 

The fixure of her eye hath motion in t, - . 

As we were mock’d with art. Shakefp. Winter s i ale. 

2. Stable preflu re. . . 

. The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent motion 

. to thy gait. Shakef Merry Wives oj Windjor. 

2. Firmnefs ; ftable ftate. 

Frights-, changes, horrours; 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ftates 

Quite from their fixure. Shakefpeare s Toil, and Creffida. 

Fi'zgig. n. f. A kind of dart or harpoon with which feamen 

ftrike fifli. . c r . 

Fla'jbey. adj. [flaccidus , Latin.] Soft; not firm; eafily 

fhaking or yielding to the touch. 

Palenefs, a weak pulfe, palpitations of the heart, flabby 
and black flefh, are fymptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Pulls out the rags contriv’d to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. Swift. 

Fla'bii.e. adj. [fabilis, Latin.] Blown about by the wind; 

fubjedf to be blown. Till. 

FLA'CCID. adj. [flaccidus , Latin] Weak; limber; not 
ftiff; lax; not tenfe. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great 
flower of the fun: the caufe I take to be is, that the part 
ao-ainft which the fun beateth waxeth more faint and flaccid in 
the ftalk, and thereby lefs able to fupport the flower. Bacon. 

They whofe mufcles are weak or flaccid , are unapt to pro¬ 
nounce the letter r. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the fibres 
are too flaccid and produce fungufes, or as they harden and 
produce callofities. Arbuth ot on Diet. 

TiaccPdity. n.f. [fromflaccid.] Laxity; limbernefs; want 
of tenfion ; want of ftiftnefs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but flaccidity joined with 
infenfibility. Wifemun’s Surgery. 

To FLAG, v n. [fiaggeren, Dutch; yleogan, Saxon, to fly.] 
i. To hang loofe without ftiftnefs or tenfion. 

Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, not far 
from the ground; in the which, flagging down in the middle, 
men, wives and children lie together. Abbot. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and Jtagging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

It kefcps thofe {lender aerial bodies feparated and ftretched 
out, which otherwife, by reafon of their flexiblenefs and 
weight, would flag or curl. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor funk the fun, 

The promife of a ftorm; the fhifting gales 
Forfake by fits, and fill the flagging fails. Dryden. 

* 4 . To grow fpiritlefs or dejedted. 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As if fhe were a body in a body : 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated : fure fome ill approaches. Dryd. D. Seb. 
The pleafures of the town begin to flag and grow languid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the fpleen. Swift. 

3. To grow feeble ; to lofe vigour. 

Juice'in language is fomewhat lefs than blood ; for if the 
words be but becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe gentle, 
there is juice : but where that wanteth, the language is thin* 
flagging? poor, ftarved, fcarce covering the bone, and fhews 
like ftones in a fack : fome men, to avoid redundancy, run 
into that; and while they ftrive to hinder ill blood or juice 
lliey !ofe their good. Ben. Jehnfon’s Difoveries] 

His-ftomach will expedf vidluals at the ufual hour, and grow 
peevifh if he pafTes it; either fretting itfelf into a troublefome 
excefs, or flagging into a downright want of appetite. Locke. 

d here muft be a noble train of adtions to preferve his fame 
in life and motion ; for, when it is once at a ftand, it naturally 
fags and languifhes. . Addifon’s Spectator, NT 256. 

If on fublimer wings of love and praife, 

My love above the ftarry vault I raife. 

Lur’d by fome vain conceit of pride or Juft, 

^ flag? I drop, and flutter intheduft. Arbuthnot 

Hefees afpirit hath been raifed againft him, and he only 
watches till it begins to flag: he goes about watching when 
to devour us. ° c •/ 

To Flag. v. a. Swt f U 

l. To let fall ; to fuffer to droop. 

Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace* 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind : 

Soon muft thofe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar beauty find : 

The thoufand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 

2 f From if r ° P th r e,r < l uive _ r 5 ’A? their wings, and die. Prior, 

ThefidT "t fl PeC ' eS ° f h™! To la y with broad ft one. 
fides and floor are i\\flaggedve\t)x excellent marble. Sandys. 
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A white ftonc ufed for flagging floors. Woadu.nrd on Fojf.lh 

Flag. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. A water plant with a broad bladed leaf aria yellow flower, fo 
called from its motion in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulrufhes; and laid it in the flags by the 
river’s brink Ex. ii 3. 

Can bulrufhes but by the river grow ? 

Can flags there flourifh where no waters flow. Sandy 's. 

There be divers fifties that call their fpawn on flaps or 
ftones. Walton s Angler. 

Cut flag roots* and the roots of other weeds. Mortimer . 

2. The colours or enfign of a fnip or land forces, by which 
fignals are made at fea, or regiments are diftinguifhed in the 
field. 

Thefe flags of France that are advanced here. 

Before the eye and profpetff of your town, 

Have hither march’d to your endamagement. Shak. K.J.kn . 
He hangs out as many flags as he deferyeth vefiels; fquare, 
if fhips; if gallics, pendants. Sandys's Travels. 

Let him he girt 

With all the Rrifly legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron* 

Harpies and hydras, or all the monftrous forms 
’Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 

And force him to reftore his purehafe back. 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton. 

The French and Spaniard, when your flags appear, 
Forget their hatred, and confent to fear Waller. 

The interpretation of that article about the flag is a ground 
at pleafure for opening a war. Temple . 

In either’s flag the golden ferpents bear; 

Erecting ctefts alike, like volumes rear; 

And mingle friendly hiflings in the air. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

Then they, whofe mothers, frantick with their fear, y 
I n woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, L 

And lead his dances with difhevell d hair. Dryden’s /En } 

3. A fpecies of ftone ufed for fmooth pavements. [ pache * old 
French ] 

Part of two flags ftriated, but deeper on one fide than the 
ot ^ er * Woodward on Fojfils. 

Flagftone will Hot fplit, as flate does, being found formed 
into flags, or thin plates, which are no other than fo many 
ftrata. Woodward’s Met. Fojfi 

Flag-broom, n.f. [fromflag and broom ] A broom for 
fweepingflags or pavements, commonly made of birch-twigs* 
or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, imported from Spain. 

Flag-officer, n. f. [flag and officer.] A commander of a 
fquadron. 

Her grandfather was a flag-officer. Addifon’s Spell at or. 

Flag-ship. n.f. [flag and jhip.] The fhip m which the 
commander of a fleet is. 

Flag-worm. n.f. [flag and worm.] A grub bred in watry 
places among flags or fedge. 1 

Fie will in the three hot months bite at a fiag-worm or 
a green gentle IValton'e Angler. 

Fla GEL ET. n.f. [flageolet^ French.] A fmall flute; a fmall 
inftrument of wind mufick. 

Play us a leffon on your fagelet. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

FlagellaTion, n.f. [from jlagelhr, Latin.] The ufe of the 
fcourge. 

By Bridewell all defeend* 

As morning pray’r and flagellation end. Garth’s Difpenf. 

Fla'gciness. n.f. [from flaggy.) Laxity 5 limbernefs; Tant 
of ten lion. 

Fla'ggy. adj. [from flag.] 

1. Weak; lax; limber; not ftifF; not ten le. 

His flaggy wings, when forth he did difplay. 

Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind 

IS gather d full, and worketh fpeedy way. Fairy &ucen* 1 . i. 

I hat bafkmg in the fun thy bees may lye, 

reftin S there ’ then 'flaggy pinions dry. Dryden’s Virgil. 

2. Weak in tafte; infipid. 6 

Graft an apple-cion upon the flock of a colewort, and it 

FT W Ar Al g T r f BaC ° n ’ S NatUraL Hflory. 
FLAGI riOUb. adj. [from fiagitius, Latin.] Wicked- vil¬ 
lainous ; atrocious. 

No villany os flagitious action was ever yet committed but 
upon adue enquiry into the caufes of it, it will be found thal 
a lye was hrft or lad the principal engine to efFea it. South 

nSsetsts*“^ m " J -;r * 

Firft, thofe flagitious times; / range. 

Pregnant with unknown crimes, 

Confpire to violate the nuptial bed; 

Perjury is a crime of fo jaginous a nature, we t{~ 
too “teful in avoiding every approach towards it. Addiion 

But if in noble minds fome dregs remain 
Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and four difdaln, 

Dilcharge that rage on more provoking crimes 
Nor fear a dearth in thefe flagitious times. 


9 G 


Pope . 

Flagi'tiousness, 
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Fi AGi'notJSNESS. n. f. [from flagitious.] Wickednefs; vil- 
lany. 

Fla'gon. n.f [ jflacccd, Welfh ; plaxe* Saxoft ; flafke , Danifh ; 
flacon, French; flajco, Italian ; fiafco., Spanifh.] A veffel of 
drink with a narrow mouth. 

A mad rogue ! he pour’d a flagon of Rhenifh on my head 
once. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

More had fent him by a fuitor in Chancery two filvei* 
flagons Bacon s Apophth. 

Did they coin pifpots, bowls, and flagons 
Int* officers of horfe and dragoons ? Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

His trufty flagon , full of potent juice. 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and ufe. Rofcommon. 

One flagon walks the round, that none fhould think 
They either change, or {lint him of his drink. Dryd. Juv. 

tT-A/GRANCY. n.f. [ flagrantia , Latin.] Burning; heat; 
fire. 

Luff caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes, as the fight and the 
touch are the things defired, and therefore the fpirits refort to 
thofe parts. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

Fla'grant. adj. [flagrans,'Latin.] 

1. Ardent; burning; eager. 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and heavenly 
delight, ftirreth up flagrant defires and affedfions, correfpon- 
dent unto that which the words contain. Hooker , b. v. f. 39. 

2 . Glowing; fluffied. 

See Sapho, at her toilet’s greafy talk. 

And liTuingflagrant to an evening mafk : 

So morning infedls, that in muck begun, 

Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the fetting fun. Pope's Epiflles. 

3. Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack. 

The beadle’s lafh ftill flagrant on their back. Prior . 

4. Notorious; flaming. 

When fraud is great, it furnifhes weapons to defend itfelf; 
and at worft, if the crimes be fo flagrant that a man is laid 
alide out of perfedt fhame, he retires loaded with the fpoils of 
the nation. Swift. 

With equal poize let fteddy juftice fway, } 

And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay; > 

But, ’till the proofs are clear, the ftroke delay. Smith. 3 

Flagra'tion. n.f. [ flagro , Latin.] Burning. Dift. 

Fla'gstaff. n.f [flag and faff'.] The ftaff on which the 

. flag is fixed. 

The duke, lefs numerous, but in courage more, 

On wings of all the winds to combat flies : 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar. 

And bloody erodes on his fiagflajfs rife. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Flail, n.f [flagellum, Latin; flegel, German.] The inftru- 
ment with which grain is beaten out of the ear. 

Our foldiers, like the night owl’s lazy flight. 

Or like a lazy threfher with a flail. 

Fell gently down as if they ftruck their friends. Sh. H. VI. 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn, 

That ten day-labourers could not end. 

Then lies him down the lubbar-fend. Milton. 

In this pile fhould reign a mighty prince. 

Born for a fcourge of wit, and flail of fenfe. Dryden. 

The dextrous handling of the flail, or the plough, and 
being good workmen with thefe tools, did not hinder Gideon’s 
and Cincinnatus’s fkill in arms, nor make them lefs able in 
the arts of war and government. Locke. 

The threfher, Duck, could o’er the queen prevail; 

The proverb fays, no fence againft a flail. Swift. 

FLAKE, n.f [floccus, Latin.] 

1. Any thing that appears loofely held together, like a flock of 
wool. 

O crimfon circles, like red flakes in the element, when the 
weather is hotteft. Sidney, b. ii. 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flufhing in his beard, 

Him all amaz’d, and almoft made affear’d. Fairy Queen. 
The earth is fometimes covered with fnow two or three 
feet deep, made up only of little flakes or pieces of ice. Burn. 

Small drops of a milling rain, defeending through a freezing 
air, do each of them fhoot into one of thofe figured icicles; 
which, being ruffled by the wind, in their fall are broken, and 
cluilered together into fmall parcels, which we call flakes of 
fnow. Grew's Cofmolog. Sacr. b. \. c. 3. 

Upon throwing in a ftone the water boils fora confiderable 
time, and at the fame time are feen little flakes of feurf rifing 
up. Add if on on Italy. 

2. ftratum ; layer; lamina. 

The flakes of his tough fleih fo firmly bound, 

As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 

A labourer in his left hand holding the head of the center- 
pin, and with, his right drawing about the beam and teeth, 
which cut and tore away great flakes of the metal, ’till it re¬ 
ceived the perfect form the teeth would make. Moxon. 

To Flake, v. a. [from the noun ] To form in flakes or bo¬ 
dies loofely conftedtedi , 


From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow:, 

Mold the round hail, o rflake the fleecy fnow. Pope's Q f Lr 
Fla'ky. adj. [from flake.] 

1. Loofely hanging together. 

The fdent hoiir heals on. 

And flaky darknefs breaks within the Eaft. Shakef Rich. JJr 
The trumpet roars, longflaky flames expire, 

With fparks that feem to let the world on fire. p ot) 
Hence, when the fnows in Winter ceafe to weep, ^ * 
And undiffolv’d their flaky texture keep, 

The banks with eafe their humble ftreains contain 
Which fwell in Summer, and thofe banks difdaim Blackrn 

2 . Lying in layers or ftrata ; broken into lamina. 

FLAM. n.f. [A cant word of no certain etymology.] Afa!f P 
hood; a lye; an illufory pretext. 

A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old arufpicy and aug’ry. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. ? 

’Till thefe men can prove the things, ordered by our church 
to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, all pretences or 
pleas of confcience to the contrary are nothing but cant and 
cheat and delufo" South's Sermns. 

What are moft of the hiftones of the world but lyes ? 
Lyes immortalized and configned over as a perpetual abufe 
and fam upon pofterity. South's Sermons. 

Flam. n.f. [from the French flamme, a flame.] A tranfient 
blaze; a fudden explofion of flame from fat or dripping • and 
fo in Scotland transferred to any thing glozing and flaffiily i]l u . 

To Flam. v. a. [from the noun.] To deceive with a lv? 
Merely cant. ' * 

For fo our ignorance was flamm'd , 

To damn ourfelves t’avoid being damn’d. Hudibras, p iii 
God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who knows ex- 
aflly what thou can’ll do, and what not. South’s Senior, 
FLA’MBEAU. n.f. [French.] A lighted torch. b ‘ rmnu 
The king feiz’d a flambeau with zeal to deftroy. Dnden 
As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in theii 
hands, the fultan, after having ordered all the lights to be nut 
out, gave the word to enter thehoufe, find out the criminal, 

FT a AMF‘ *7 r% T , . „ Guardian. 

r LAME. n.f. [flamma, Latin; flamme, French] 

1. Light emitted from fire. 

Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red hot 
that is, fo hot as to fhine ? For bodies do not flame without 
emitting a copious fume, and thi$ fume burns in th z flame. 

fin, e. AJ 1 .. , . Newton's opt. 

VV hat flame, what lightning e’er 

So quick an a&ive force did bear ' 

2. Fire. Lowle >' 

Jove, Prometheus’ theft allow; 

Th eflames he once Hole from thee, grant him now. Cmief. 

3. Ardour of temper or imagination j brightnefs of fancy: vi- 

gour of thought. ; * 

Of all our elder plays. 

This and Philafter have the Joudeft fame; 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame • 

In both our Englifh genius is expreft, 

Lofty and bold, but negligently drefl. Waller 

4. Ardour of inclination. 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came 

5 Paffion ^f ^ove ^ Cneal> with flame. Pope. 

My heart’s on flame, and does like fire 
Toherafpire Cwfc. 

Come arm d \n flames-, for I would prove 
All the extremities of love. Cowley 

No warning of th’ approaching flame ; 

Swiftly like fudden death it came: 

I lov’d the moment I beheld. ' Granville. 

1 o r lame. v. n. [.from the noun ] 

1. To fhine as fire; to burn with emiffion of light. 

Can you think to blow out the intended fire your city is 
ready to flame in, with fuch weak breath as this ? Shakefb. 
He fell flaming through th’ ethereal fky 
To bottomlefs perdition. Milun 

Hell all around 

As one great furnace. flam'd. Milton. 

2. 1 o fhine like flame. 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread, 

Low ftreak’d and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night. Prior, 

3. To breakout in violence of paffion. 

Fla m e c o'lcured, adj. [flame and colour.] Of a bright yel¬ 
low colour. 0 • 

Tis ftrong, and it does indifferent well in famecoloured 

a S n ii, Tl . t Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce and 

r J r a fl amecoloured garmen t. Peacham. 

FLA MEN. n.f. [Latin.] A prieft; one that officiates in 
lolemn offices. 

_ ^flamen tailed living food ; 

Next his grim idol fmear’d with human blood. Pppe. 

Fl amma't ion. 
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Flamma'tion. n.f. [flanimatio, Latin.] The adf of fetting 
on flame. 

White or cryffalline arfenick, being artificial, and fublimed 
with fait, will not endure flammatidn. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Flammab/lit v. n f [flamma, Latin.] The quality of ad¬ 
mitting to be fet on fire. 

In the fulphur of bodies torrified, that is; the oily, fat and 
undfuous parts, confifl: the principles of flammability. Brown. 
Fla'mmeous. adj. [flammeus, Latin.] Confifling of flame; 
refembiing flame. 

This flammeous light is not over all the body. Brown. 

Flamm/ferous. adj. [flammifer, Lat.] Bringing flame. Dipt. 
Flammi'vomous. adj. [flamma and vomo, Latin.] Vomiting 
out flame. Di'St. 

Fla'my. adj. [from flame.] 

1. Inflamed; burning; flaming. 

My thoughts imprifon’d in my fecret woes, 

With flamy breaths do ifTue oft in found. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital fpirits of living creatures are a fubflance com¬ 
pounded of an airy and flamy matter; and though air and 
flame, being free, will not well mingle, yet bound in by a 
body they will. Bacon's Natural Pliflory. 

FLANK, n.f [ flanc , French, according to Menage , from 
Xocym ; more probably from lat us, Latin.] 

1. That part of the fide of a quadruped near the hinder thigh. 

The belly fhall be eminent by fhadowing the flank. Pectch. 

2 . [In men.] The lateral part of the lower belly. 

He faid, and, pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent: 

Through Paris fhield the forceful weapon went, 

His corflet pierces, and his garment rends. 

And glancing downward near his flank defeends. Pope. 

3. The fide of any army or fleet. 

Great ordnance and fmall fhot thundered and fhowered 
upon our men from the rampier in front, and from the gallies 
that lay at fea in flank. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The other half of the battle, and the whole flank of the 
rear, was clofed by the carriages. Hayward. 

Gray was appointed to ftand on the left fide, in fuch fort 
as he might take the flank of the enemy. Hayward. 

To right and left the front 

Divided, and to either flank retir’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

4. [In fortification.] That part of the baftion which reaches 

from the curtain to the face, and defends the oppofite face, 
the flank and the curtain. Harris . 

To Flank. v. a. 

1. To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet. 

2. To be polled fo as to overlook or command any pafs on the 
fide; to be on the fide. 

With fates averfe, againft their king’s command. 

Arm’d on the right, and on the left they ftand. 

And flank the paffage. Dryden's Mn. 

By the rich feent we found our perfum’d prey, 

^Which , flank'd with rocks, did clofe in covert lay. - Dryden. 
Fla'nker. n.f. [from Hank.] A fortification jutting out fo 
as to command the fide of a body marching to the aflault. 

The Turks, difeouraged with the lofs of their fellows, and 
fore beaten by the Spaniards out of their flankers , were enforced 
to retire. Knolles’s Pliflory of the Turks . 

To LLA NICER, v. a. [flanquer, French.] To defend by late¬ 
ral fortifications. 

^ L f^ £L ‘ Welch, from gwlan, wool, Davies.] 

A foft nappy fluff of wool. J 

rr a 5 , cann « t r a nfwer Welch flannel. Shakefpeare. 

FLAP. n. f. [loeppe, Saxon.] J 

1 fide^ t ^ at * lan £ s k roa d and loofe, fattened only by one 

There is a peculiar provifion for the windpipe, that is, a 
cartilaginousupon the opening of the larinx, which hath 
an open cavity for the admiffion of the air. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

*-ome furgeons make a crucial incifion, upon the fuppofl- 
tion that the wound will more eafily heal by turning down the 

Pflif . Sharp's Surgery. 

2 ‘ i* ,. n r° tlon an y broad and loofe. 

3. [A difeafe in horfes.] 

line’s r 7i fe , ,S fa , id 1° !? ave Caeflaps, you may perceive his 

7 in the KTft ed [ ldeS ° f his mouth J and that which 

in the bhfleis is like the white of an egg: you mult to 

fair and C > ^7 flafheS W ‘ th 3 knife ’ and once with 

ldlt, and it will cure. v >7 

TV. Ft a rr 1 Barrier s Dit 7 . 

lofi lap. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten, 
ditch With ha h £ Ut t0 t iC by , an ea S Ie ’ took fan&uary in a 

V l, S with gild.d wings, J ! ‘ a, 'S e - 

2 Tin Pa k ° a ^ ° f d ‘ rt ’ that ftinks and ft'ngs- Pope 
bToad 6 W ’ th 3 flaP " n ° ife made ^ the fl ™ke S of any thing 

hil’head 3 Tiili ° n 7k' fllie ' d 7 TumUS ’ and fluttering about 
ead ’ d ' niea! ^t-dh,mintheduel. Dryden’s sEn. Dedicat. 
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With fruitlcfs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid fhackles bound. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell was heard to ring ; • 

And fhrieking at her window thrice 
The raven flapp'd his wing. 

To Flap. v. n. 

1. To ply the wings with noife. 

’Tis common for a duck to run flapping andJl uttering away 5 
as if maimed, to carry people from her young. L’Eflrange . 

2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts depending. 

When fuffbeatirig miffs obfeure the morn, 

Let thy worft wig, long us’d to fforms, be worn ; 

This knows the powder’d footman, and with care 
Beneath his flapping hat fecures his hair. Gay's Trivia* 
Fla'pdragon. n. f. 

1. A play in which they catch raifins out of burning brandy^ 
and, extinguifbing them by clofing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 

He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and 
drinks candles ends for fiapdragbns-, and rides the wild mare 
with the boys. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii<. 

To Fla'pdraGon. V. a. [from the noun.] To. fwallow5 to 
devour. 

But to make an end of the fihip, to fee how the fea flap - 
dragoned it. Shakefpeare's Winter s Tale* 

Fla'peared. adj. [flap and ear.] Having loofe and broad 
ears. 

A whorfefon, beetleheaded, flapeared knave. Shakefpeare „ 

To Flare, v. n. [from flederen, to flutter, Dutch, Skinner ; 
perhaps accidentally changed from glare.] 

1. To flutter with a fplendid fhow. 

She fhall be loofe enrob’d, 

With ribbands pendant flaring'b out her head. Shakefpeare. 

2. To glitter with tranfient luftre. 

Dodlrine and life* colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 
A ftrong regard and awe; but fpeech alone 
Doth vanifh like a flaring thing, 

And in the ear, not confcience, ring. Herbert; 

3. To glitter offenfively. 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton. 

4. To be in too much light. 

I cannot ftay 

Flaring in fun fhine all the day. • Prior* 

FLASH, n.fl. [(pXojj, Minfhew.] 

1. A fudden, quick, tranfitory blaze. 

When the crofs blue lightning feem’d to open 
The breaft of heav’n, I did prefent myfelf 
Ev’n in the aim and ver y fiofh of it. Shakefp. Jul. Ccefar* 
We fee a flafln of a piece is feen fooner than the noife is 
kearck . Bacon's Natural Hifloiy, N°. 210. 

^ One with a flaflo begins, and ends in fmoak; 

7 he other out of fmoak brings glorious light. Rofcommon. 

And as AEgeon, when with heaven he flrove, 

Defy’d the forky lightning from afar, N 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 

And flafh- for flajh returns, and fires for fires. Dryd. Mn. 

2. Sudden burft of wit or merriment. 

Where be your gibes now ? your gambols ? your fongs ? 
your flafjes of merriment, that were wont to fet the table in 
a . Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Wicked men prefer the light flafhes of a wanton mirth, 
winch for a while fufpend refledion, and hide the finner from 
fii ml elf, to fuch difeourfes as awaken confcience. Rows 

3. A fhort tranfient ftate. 6 

The Perfians and Macedonians had it for a flafh> Bacon . 

4. A body of water driven by violence. 

To Flash, v. n. 

1 • T° gutter with a quick and tranfient flame. 

• ™ S ^ P owc ^ ere< ^» and put into a crucible, was, by the 
mjecShonof well kindled charcoal, made to flafh divers times 
almolt like melted nitre. g Q j 

2. 7 o burft out into any kind of violence. ^ 

By day and night he wrongs me; ev’ry hour 
Ue flafhes into one grofs crime or other, 

* hat fets us all at odds. Sbakeflfeare's King Lear. 

3. 10 break out into wit, merriment, or bright thought 

tho A7 faJk ° Ut fometimes int0 a “ irregular greatnefs of 

fuffacT 1 ' T ° ke Up Iarge bodies of water fr <™ ^e 

With his raging arms he rudely flafh’d 
I he waves about, and ail his armour fwept, 
lat all the blood and filth away was walh’d. Fairy Queen 
If the fea-water be flajhed with a flick or oar, the fame 
cafteth a finning colour, and the drops refemble fparkles of 

Car no's Survey of Cornual. 

ITa'sher, 
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Fla'sHER. n. f. [from flajhf] A man of more appearance of 

wit than reality. Difl. 

Fla'shily. adv. [from flajhy.] With empty fhow; without 
real power of wit or folidity of thought. 

Fla'shy. ad], [from flafh.] 

1. Empty; not folid; fhowy without fubftance. 

Flajhy wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a large dif- 
courfe. Digby on the Soul, Dedicat. 

When they lift, their lean and fiajky fongs 
Grate on their lcrannel pipes of wretched ftraw. Milton. 

This mean'conceit, this darling myftery. 

Which thou think’ft nothing, friend ! thou fhalt not buy; 
Nor will I change for all the flefhy wit. Dryden's PerJ. $ ai * 

2. [From flaccidus , Skinner .] Infipid ; without force or fpirit. 

Diftilled books are, like common diftilled waters, flajhy 
things. Bacon , Efay 5 1. 

The taftes that moft offend in fruits, herbs and roots, are 
bitter, harfh, lour, waterifh osfajhy. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

FLASK, n.f [fi a Jfl ue i French.] 

J. A bottle; a veflel. 

Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely alk; 

But the Champaigne is to each man his flajk. King . 

2. A powder-horn. 

Powder in a Ikillefs foldier’s flajk 
Is fet on fire. Shakefpeare. 

Fla'sket. n.f. [from fiajk.] A veflel in which viands are 
ferved. 

Another plac’d 

The filver (lands, with golden fiajkets grac’d. Popes Odyjf. 
FLAT. adj. [ plat, French.] 

1. Horizontally level without inclination. 

Thou all-(haking thunder. 

Strike fiat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. Shak. K. Lear. 
The houfes are fiat roofed to walk upon, fo that every 
bomb that fell on them would take effedt. Addijon on Italy. 

2. Smooth ; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the next day we might plainly difcern 
it was a land fiat to our light, and full of bofcage. Bacon. 

3. Without elevation. 

Ceafe t’ admire, and beauty’s plumes 
Fall flat , and (hrink into a trivial toy. 

At every fudden flighting quite abafht. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plained taught, and cafleft learnt. 

What makes a nation happy, and keeps it fo. 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities fiat. Milt. Par. Reg. 
That Chrift-church (lands above ground, and that the 
church of Weftminfter lies not flat upon it, is your lordftnp’s 
commendation. South. 

5. Lying horizontally proftrate ; lying along. 

The wood-born people fall before her fiat , 

And worfhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy /Queen, b. i. 
That lamentable wound, 

Which laid that wretched prince /fo/ on the ground. Daniel 

6 . [In painting.] Without relief; without prominence of the 
figures. 

7. Taftelefs; infipid; dead. 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Sh.Troil. andCref. 

Tafte fo divine ! that what of fweet before 
Hath touch’d my fenfe, fiat Teems to this and harfh. Milton. 
The miry fields, 

Rejoicing in rich mold, moft ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleaftng to fight. 

But to the tongue ine!egant and fiat. Phillips. 

8. Dull j unanimated ; frigid. 

Short fpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be 
fhot out of fecret intentions; but as for large difcourfes, they 
are flat things, and not fo much noted. Bacon, EJJay 16. 

Some fhort excurflons of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but fiat infipid fluff. Dryd. Don Sebafiian. 

9. Deprefled ; fpiritlefs ; deje&ed. 

My hopes all fiat , nature within me feems 
In all her fundlions weary of herfelf. Milton's Agonifies. 

10. Unpleafing; taftelefs. 

How weary, dale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the ufes of this world ! Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To one firmly perfuaded of the reality of heavenly happi- 
nefs, and earneftly defirous of obtaining it, all earthly fatif- 
fa&ions muft needs look little, and grow fiat and unfa- 
voury. Atterbury's Sermons. 

11. Peremptory; abfolute; downright. 

His horfe with flat tiring taught him, that difcrete flays 
make fpeedy journeys. Sidney. 

It is a fiat wrong to punifh the thought or purpofe of any 
before it be enabled; for true juftice punifheth nothing but 
the evil a£l or wicked word. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, fo they 
become flat libertines, and fall to all licentioufne(6. Spenfer. 
You dart away, 

And lend no ear unto my purpofes; 

Thole prifoners you fhall keep : 

- 1 will, that’s fiat. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 


Thus repuls’d, our final hope 
Is flat defpair: we muft exafperate 
Th’ Almighty Vidlor to ipend all his rage. 

And that muft end us. Mi 'ton's Paradife lojl, b n. 

If thou fin in wine or wantonnefs, 

Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory ; 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmifiivenefs : 

But he that boafts, fhuts that out of his (lory : 

He makes fiat war with God, and doth defy 
With his rneer clod of earth the fpacious fky. Herbert, 
You had broke and robb’d his houfe. 

And dole his talifinanique loufe ; 

And all his new-found old inventions, 

With fiat felonious intentions. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 1. 

t2. Not fhrill; not acme; not fharp in found. 

If you flop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will make no 
ring, but a fiat noife or rattle. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

The upper end of the windpipe is endued with feveral car¬ 
tilages and mufcles to contrail or dilate it, as we would have 
our voice fiat or fharp. Ray on the Creation, 

Flat. n.f. 

1. A level; an extended plane. 

The firings of a Jute, viol, or virginals, give a far greater 
found, by reafon of the knot, board and concave under¬ 
neath, than if there were nothing but only the fiat of a 
board to let in the upper air into the lower. Bacon's Nat Hi/}. 

Becaufe the air receiveth great tinilure from the earth, ex- 
pofe flefh or fifh, both upon a flake of wood fome height above 
the earth, and upon the fiat of the earth. Baca's Nat. Htfi. 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers diftincl 
eminences appear a fiat by force of fhadows, and yet the fha- 
dows themfelves not to appear. IVotton s Architecture. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a garden; 
and by laying on it the wafte earth, that he has found in 
feveral of the neighbouring parts, furnifhed out a kind of 
luxury for a hermit. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Even ground ; not mountainous. 

Now pile your duft upon the quick and dead, 

’Till of this fiat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pelion, or the fkyifh head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

The way is ready and not long, 

Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 

Faft by a mountain. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. ix. 

3. A fmooth low ground expofed to inundations. 

The ocean, overpeering of his lift, 

Eats not the fiats with more impetuous hafte. 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’erbears your officers. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

All the infeflions, that the fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Half my pow’rs this night, 

Palling thefe fiats , are taken by the tide ; 

Thefe Lincoln wafhes have devoured them. Skak. IC. John. 

4. Shallow ; ftrand; place in the fea where the water is not deep 
enough for fhips. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run. 

But I fhould think of fhallows and of fiats. Shakefpeare. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or out through 
fo many fiats and lands, if wind and weather be not very 
favourable. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Having pewly left thefe grammatick flats and fhallows, 
where they fluck unreafonably, to learn a few words with 
lamentable conftrudlions, we are now on the fudden turmoiled 
with their unballafled wits in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of 
controverfy. Milton on Education. 

Full in the prince’s paffage hills of fand. 

And dang’rous flats , in fecret ambufh lay. 

Where the falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diffembled depths betray. Drydcn. 

The fea could not be narrower than it is, without a great 
lofs to the world ; and muft We now have an ocean of mere 
fiats and fhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation r Bentley* 

5. The broad fide of a blade* 

A darted mandate came 

From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 

Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 

To guard thee from the daemons of the air ; 

My flaming fword above’em to difplay, 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day. 

The fat to fweep the vifions from thy mind. 

The edge to cut’em through that (lay behind. D ydetu 

6 . Depreflioti of thought or language. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable; but am I therefore 
bound to maintain, that there are no fiats amongft his eleva¬ 
tions, when ’tis evident he creeps along fometimes for above 
an % hundred lines together ? Dry den. 

7. A furface without relief, or prominences. 

Are there then fuch ravifhing charms in a dull unvaried 
flat, to make a fufficient corapenfation for the chief things of 
the ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the lab- 
in2; hills. - Bentley's Ser mms. 

3 'lo 
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FLA 

To Flat. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To level; to deprefs; to make broad and fmooth. v 

The ancients fay, if you take two twigs of feveral fruit- 
trees, and fiat them on ,the fides, and bind them clofe, and 
fet them in the ground, they will come up in one flock. Bacon. 

With horrid fhapes fhe does her foils expofe, 

Diftends their fweiling lips, and fiats their nofe. Creech . 

2. To make vapid. 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, being 
buried for a fortnight four foot deep within the earth, though 
in a moift place and rainy time, were become a little harder 
than they were ; otherwife frefh in their colour, but their juice 
fome what flatted. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N°. 37 7. 

To Flat. v. n . 

1. To grow flat; oppofed to fwell. , u 

1 burnt it the (econd time; and obferved the (kin fhrink, 
and the fweiling to fiat yet more than at firft. Temple. 

2, To obftruct; retard; hinder; to render unanimated or evanid. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to flat anti 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftradt and lofe it. K. Charles. 

Fla'tlong. adv. [flat and long.] With the flat downwards; 
not edgewife. 

What a blow was there given? 

—An it had not fallen fiat long. Shakefpeare'sTempefl. 

Fl a'tly. adv. [from fiat.] 

1. Horizontally; without inclination. 

2. Without prominence or elevation. 

3. Without fpirit; dully; frigidly. 

4. Peremptorily; downright. 

He in thefe wars had flatly refufed his aid. Sidney , b. ii. 

Thereupon they flatly difavouch 

To yield him more obedience, or fupport. Daniels Ci. War. 

Unjuft, thou fay’fl. 

Flatly unjuft, to bind with laws the free. Milt. Parad. Lofi. 

Not any interpreters allow it to be fpoken of fuch as flatly 
deny the being of God; but of them that believing His exis¬ 
tence, do yet feclude him from diredling the affairs of the 
world. Benitley's Sermons. 

FlaYness. n.f [from flat] 

1. Evennefs ; level extenfion. 

2. Want of relief or prominence. 

It appears fo very plain and uniform, that one would think 
the coiner looked on the fiatnefs of a figure, as one of the 
greateft beauties in fculpture. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

3. Deadnefs ; infipidity ; vapidnefs. 

Deadnefs or fiatnefs^ in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiffion of air into the veflel. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. DejecSlion of ftate. 

The emperor of Ruffia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter’s trial! that he did but fee 

T'he fiatnefs of my mifery ! Shakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

5. Dejedlion of mind; want of life; want of fpirit. 

6. Dulnefs; infipidity ; frigidity. 

How faft does obfcurit y, fiatnefs, and impertinency flow in 
upon our meditations ? ’Tis a difficult talk to talk to the pur¬ 
pofe, and to put life and perfpicuity into our difcourfes. Collier. 

Spme of Homer’s tranflators have fwelled into fuftian, and 
others funk into fiatnefs. Rope's Preface to Homer. 

7. I ne contrary to (hrilnefs or acutenefs of found. 

^ a ^e two faucers, and ftrike the edge of the one againft 
the bottom of the other within a pail of water, and you (hall 
find the found groweth more flat, even while part of the faucer 
isakwe the water; but that fiatnefs of found is joined with a 
harlhnefs. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N°. 157. 

To Fla tten. v. a. [flatir, French, from flat.] 

1 ’ *t>° [ na ^ ce even or I eve l> without prominence or elevation. 

2. I o beat down to the ground. 

If they fhould lie in it, and beat it down, or flatten it, it 
will rife again Mortimer's Husbandry. 

3. To make vapid. J 

4 ; To dejedt; to deprefs ; to difpirit. 

To FlaYten. v. n . 

1. To grow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and infipid. 

Here joys that endure for ever, frefh and in vigour, are op¬ 
pofed to fatisfadions that are attended with fatiety and forfeits, 
and flatten in the very tafting. 'L'Eftrange, Fable 161. 

To FLA'TTER. v. a. [flater, French.] 

fo ° ch , wit , h Pp> ifc ; to pleafe with blamlifhments; to ra¬ 
tify with femie obfequioufnefs; to gain by faife compliments. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers. 

He fays he does; being then mo & flattered. Shak. Jul. Caf. 

His nature is too noble for the world • 

He would not fatter Neptune for his trident 

VVW hifhr 8 IT T t0 t c Un c er: Ms hea tt’ S 'his mouth ; 

He that 3 Y°t/ eS ’ tha u, hlS t0ngUe muft vent ‘ Shah ft- 

He that flattereth his neighbour, fpreadeth a net for his 

Prov. xxix. 5. 
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, He flattereth himfelf in his owrt eyes, until his iniquity be 
found hateful., v , : / ... xxxvi. 2. 

After .this way of flattering their, willing benefact ors out of 
j)art, they contrived another of forcing their unwilling neigh¬ 
bours out of all their poffeffiphs. Decay of P^icty. 

Averfe alike to flatter or offend. , Pope. 

They flatter'dev’ry day, and, fome days eat. , . Pope. 

I fcorn to flitter you or any man. Dr. Newton's Ded. to Mill* 

2. To praife falfely. 

Flatter'd crimes $ a licentious age, 

Provoke our cenfure. . % Young. 

3. To pleafe; tofooth. This fenfe is purely Galllck. . 

A confort of voices fupporting themfelvqs by their different 
parts make a harmony, pleafingly fills the ears and flatters 
them. .1 . ; DrydenU Dufrefnoy. 

4. To raife falfe hopes. . 

He always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of flatt'ring gales 

Unmindful. Milton . 

Fjla'tteber. n f [from flatter.] .One who flatters; a 
fawner; a wheedler; one who endeavours to gain favour by 
pleafing falfities. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers. 

He fays he does ; being then mpfl flattered. Shak Jul. Coif. 

. Some praifes proceed merely of flattery; and if he be an 
ordinary flatterer, he will have certain common attributes, 
which may ferve every man; if he be a cunning fatter er 9 
he will follow the arch flatterer , which is a man’s felf. But 
if he be an impudent flatterer , look wherein a man is con- 
feious to himfelf that he is moft defedlive, and is moft out 
of countenance in himfelf, that will the flatterer entitle him 
to perforce. Bacon, Effay 54. 

If we from wealth to poverty defeend. 

Want gives to know th e flatt’rer from the friend. Dryden. 

After treating her like a goddefs, the hufband ufes her like a 
woman : what isftill worfe, the moft zbjeCi flatterers degene¬ 
rate into the greateft tyrants. Addifon's Guardian , N°. j 13. 

The publick fhould know this of your ladyfhip; yet who¬ 
ever goes about to inform them, fhall be cenfured for flat¬ 
terer. Swift . 

Fla'ttery. n.f. [from flatter ', fiaterie, French ] Falfe praife; 
artful obfequioufnefs; adulation. 

Minds, by nature great, are confcious of their greatnefs, 

And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery. Rowe. 

Simple pride for flatt'ry makes demands. Pope. 

See how they beg an alms of flattery ! 

They languifh, O ! fupport them with a lye. . Young. 
Fla'ttish. adj . [fiom flat.] Somewhat flat; approaching to 
fiatnefs. 

Thefe are from three inches over to fix or feven, and of a 
fiattijh fhape. Woodward on FoJ/ils. 

Fla'tulency. n.f 1 [fromflatulent.] 

1. Windinefs ; fulnefs of wind; turgefcence by wind confined. 

Vegetable fubftances contain a great deal of air, which ex¬ 
pands itfelf, producing all the diforders of flatulency. Arbuthn. 

2. Emptinefs ; vanity ; levity; airinefs. 

Whether moft of them are not the genuine derivations of 
the hypothefis they claim to, may be determined by any that 
confiders the natural flatulency of that airy fcheme of no¬ 
tions. Glanville . 

FLA'TULENT. adj. [ flatulentus , flatus, Latin.J 

1. Turgid with air; windy. 

Peafe are mild and demulcent; but being full of aerial par¬ 
ticles, are flatulent, when diffolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

Flatulent tumours are fuch as eafily yield to the preffure of 
the finger; but readily return, by their elafticity, to a tumid 
ftate again: thefe are fo light as fcarce to be felt by the pa¬ 
tient, and no otherwife incommodious than by their unfie;ht- 
linefs or bulk. ^Lv. 

2. Lmpty ; vain ; big without fubftance or reality ; puffy. 

Jo talk of knowledge, from thofe few indiftindl reprefen- 
tations which are made to our groffer faculties, is a flatulent 
vanity. Glanv. Scepfl. c. 23. 

How many of th zfe flatulent writers have funk in their re- 
putation, after feven or eight editions of their works. Dryden. 

Fl w TU J ° ,SI J Y V lfl atuo fite, French, from flatus, Latin.] 
Windinefs; fulnefs o( air. J 

The caufe hflatuoflty ; for wind flirred, moveth to expel; 
and all purgers have in them a raw fpirit or wind, which is the 

_ principal caufe of tenfion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon 

Flatuous. adj. [from flatus, Latin.] Windy; full of wind.* 

Rhubarb in the ftomach, in a fmall quantity, doth dio-eft 
and overcome, being not flatuous nor loathfome; and fo fend- 
eth it to the mefentery veins, and, being opening, it helpeth 
rr • , , Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 44. 

f i 1 j ’ [Latin.] Wind gathered in any cavities of 
the body caufed by indigeftion and a grofs internal perfpira- 
ion, which is therefore d 1 feufled by warm aromaticks. Ffluinc. 

hLA rw^E. adj. [flat and wife: fo it fhould be written/ not 
flatways.] W ith the flat downwards; not the edge. 

Its pofture in the earth was flatwije, and parallel to the fit© 
r the ftratum in which it was repoiited. U codmard m Foflflls 
9 H To 
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FLA 


To Flaunt, v. h 

i: To make a fluttering (how in apparel. 

With ivy canopy’d, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle. . Milton* 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe deny themfelves things conve¬ 
nient to'flaunt it out, being frequently enough fain to immo¬ 
late their own defires to their vanity. Boyle. 

Here, attir’d beyond our purfe, we go, 

For ufelefs ornament and flaunting fhow : 

We take on truft, in purple robes to Ihine, 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be line. Dryden's Juvenal. 
You fot, you loiter about alehoufes, or flaunt about the 
ftreets in your new-gilt chariot, never minding me nor your 
numerous family. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 

2 . To be hung with fomething loofe and flying. 1 his feems 
not to be proper. „ , 

Fortune in men has fome fmall difFrence made 
On eflaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Popes Effays. 
Flaunt, n.fl Any thing loofe and airy. 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble, 

Wildly bound up, what would he fay ! or how 

Should I in thefe my borrow’d flaunts behold 

The fternnefs of his prefence ! Shakefp . Winter's "Tale. 

FLAVOUR, n.f 

j. Power of pleafmg the tafte. 

They have a certain flavour, at theft firft appearance, front 
feVeral accidental circumftances, which they may lofe, if not 
taken early. Addfon s Spectator , N v . 4^^* 

2. Sweetnefs to the fmell; odour; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the blufhing rofe, 1 

With bending heaps, fo nigh their bloom difclofe, > 

Each feems to fmell the flavour which the other blows. Dry. ) 
Fla'vourous. ad], [from flavour.] 

1. Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degen’rate there, and fruits declin’d 
From their fir ftflav'rous tafte, renounce their kind. Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; odorous. 

FLAW. n.f. [(pAa'w, to break; ploh, Saxon, a fragment; 
flauwi Dutch j broken in mind.] 

1. A crack or breach in any thing. 

This heart fhall break into a thoufand flaws. 

Or ere I weep. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Wool, new-fhorn, being laid cafually upon a veffel of ver¬ 
juice, after fome time had drunk up a great part of the ver¬ 
juice, though the veflel were whole, without any. flaw, and 
had not the bunghole open. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air from 
netting in at any imperceptible hole or flaw. Boyle. 

& -A flaw is in thy ill-bak’d veflel found ; 

*Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found. Dryden's Per/. 

As if great Atlas, from his height, 

Should fink beneath his heavenly weight; 

And with a mighty flaw the flaming wall, as once it fhall. 
Should gape immenfe, and, rufhing down, o’er whelm this 
nether ball. Dryden. 

Whether the nymph fhall break Diana’s law, 

Or fome frail China-jar receive a flaw. Pope. 

He that would keep his houfe in repair, mull attend every 
little breach or flaw , and fupply it immediately, elfe time 
alone will bring all to ruin. Swift. 

2 . A fault; defedf. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; for that the fcri- 
veners and brokers do value unfound men to ferve their own 
turn. Bacon's EJfays. 

Traditions were a proof alone, 

Could we be certain fuch they were, fo known : 

But fince fome flaws in long defcents may be. 

They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 

And laid her dowry out in law, 

To null her jointure with a flaw. Hudibras, p. iii. c. i. 
Their judgment has found a flaw in what the generality 
of mankind admires. _ Addifn's Spectator. 

So many flaws had this vow in its firft conception. Atterb. 

3. A fudden guft; a violent blaft. [from flo, Latin.] 

Being incens’d, he’s flint; 

As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 

As flaws congealed in the fpring of day. Shakef. Hen. IV. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall, t’ expel the Winter’s flaw. Shak.Ham. 
As a huge fifh, laid 

Near to the cold weed-gathering fhore, is with a north flaw 
Shoots back ; fo, fent againft the ground, [fraid, 

Was foil’d Eurialus. Chapman's Iliads. 

Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice. 

And fnow, and hail, and ftormy guft, and flaw , 

Boreas, and Caecias, and Argeftes loud, 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. Milton. 
I heard the rack, 

As earth and fky would mingle ; but myfelf 

Was diftant; and thefe flaws, though mortals fear them, 

As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n. 

Or to the earth’s dark bafis underneath. 

Are to the main inconfiderable. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 
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4. A tumult; a tempefluous uproar. 

And this fell tempeft fhall not ceafe to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain’d flaw. Shah Hen. VI* 
The fort’s revolted to the emperor. 

The gates are open’d, the portcullis drawn; 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in : I heard the mighty flaw ; 

When firft it broke, the crowding enfigns faw 
Which choak’d the paffage. Dryden's Aurengzebc. 

5. A fudden commotion of mind. 

Oh thefe flaws and ftarts; 

Impoftors to true fear, would become 
A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
To Flaw. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To break; to crack; to damage with fiflure. 

But his flaiv'd heart. 

Alack, too weak the conflict to fupport, 

’Twixt two extremes of paffion, joy and grief, 

Burft fmilingly. Shakefpeare's King Lear , 

The cup was flawed with fuch a multitude of little cracks; 
that it looks like a white, not like a cryftalline cup. Boyl'e. 
The brazen cauldrons with the frofts art flaw'd. 

The garment ftifF with ice, at hearths is thaw’d. Dryden. 

2. To break; to violate. Out of ufe. 

France hath flaivd the league, and hath attach’d 
Our merchants goods. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Fla'wless. ad], [from favj.] Without cracks; without de- 
feels. 

A ftar of the firft magnitude, which the more high, moro 
vaft, and more flawlefs, fhines only bright enough to make 
itfelf confpicuous. Boyle on Colours. 

Flawn. n.f. [plena, Saxon; flan, French ; vlaeye , Dutch.] 
A fort of cuftard ; a pie baked in a difh. Dili. 

To Fla'wter. v. a. To ferape or pare a fkin. Ahfworth .• 

Fla'wy. adj. [from flaw .] Full of flaws. 

FLAX, n.f [pleax, plex, Saxon; vlas, Dutch.] 

1. The fibrous plant of which the fineft thread is made. 

The leaves, for the moft part, grow alternately on branches: 
the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, and 
divided into five parts at the top : the flower confifts of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a clove-gilliflower : the ova¬ 
ry, which rifes from the centre of the flowercup, becomes an 
almoft globular fruit, which is generally pointed, and com- 
pofed of many cells, in which are lodged many plain fmooth 
feeds, which are blunt at one end, and generally {harp at the 
other. The fpecies are fix. The firft fort is that which is 
cultivated for ufe in divers parts of Europe, and is reckoned an 
excellent commodity. It (hould be cultivated. Miller . 

2. The fibres of flax cleanfed and combed for the fpinner. 

I’ll fetch fome flax, and whites of eggs, 

T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Then on the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn’d the wheel apace, 

And turning fung. Dr)den's Ovid, b. viii. 

Fla'xcomb. n.f [flax and comb.’] The inftrument with 
which the fibres of flax are cleanfed from the brittle parts. 
Fla'xdresser. n.f [flax and drefs.] He that prepares flax 
for the fpinner. 

Fla'xen. adj. [from fax.'] 

1. Made of flax. 

The matron, at her nightly tafk, 

With penfive labour draws the flaxen thread. Thomf. Winter. 
The beft materials for making ligatures are the flaxen thread 
that fhoemakers ufe. Sharp's Surgery . 

2. Fair, long and flowing, as if made of flax. 

I bought a fine flaxen long wig, that coft me thirty guineas. 

Addifon's Guardian, N J . 97* 

Fla'xweed. n.f. A plant. 

To FLAY. v. a. [adflaa, Iflandick; flae, Danifh; vlaen, Dut.] 

1. To ftrip of the fkin. 

I mull have fuffered famine, been eaten with wild beafts, or 
have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and been flayed 
alive. Raleigh's Apolcgj- 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South 

Then give command the facrifice to hafte; 

Let the flay'd victims in the plains be caft; 

And facred vows, and myftick fong, apply’d 

To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pape's Odyfjey, b. x. 

2. To take off the fkin or furface of any thing. 

They flay their fkin from oft them, break their bones, an 
chop them in pieces. Mac. ui. 3- 

Neither {hould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws, which is flaying off the green furface of the ground, 
to cover their cabins,, or make up their ditches. Swift- 

Fla'yer. n.f [from fay.] He that ftrips off the fkin of any 
thing. . 

FLEA, n.f [plea, Saxon ; vloye, Dutch ; fleach, Scottifh.] 
fmall red infect remarkable for its -agility in leaping, whu 1 
fucks the blood of larger animals. 

While wormwood hath feed, get a handful or twa n. 

To fave againft March to makej^? to refrain : 

Whre 
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Where chamber is fweeped, and wormwood is ftrown, 

No flea for his life dare abide to be known. Tuff. Hujband 
Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

A valiant flea, that dares eat his breakfaft on the lip of a 
lion. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

To Flea. v. a. [from the noun.] . To clean from fleas. 

Fle'abane. n.f. [flea and bane.]] A plant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moft part, are glu¬ 
tinous, and have a ftrong feent: the cup of the flower is for 
the moft part fcaly, and of a cylindrical form : the flower is 
compofed of many florets, which are fueceeded by feeds with 
a downy fubftance adhering to them. Miller. 

Fle'abite. i [flea mi bite.] 

FLE ABITING. 5 J U 

1. Red marks caufed by fleas. 

The attendance of a cancer is commonly a breaking out all 
over the body, like a fleabiting. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2 . A fmall hurt or pain like that caufed by the fting of a flea. 

A gout, a cholick, a cutting off an arm or leg, or fearing 
the fleflh, are but fleabites to the pains of the. foul. Harvey. 

The fame expence that breaks one man’s back, is not a flea- 
biting to another. L'Eflrange, Fable 229. 

Fle'abitten. adj. [flea and bite.] 

1. Stung by fleas. 

2. Mean ; worthlefs. 

Fleahiiten fynod, an aflembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide. 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland', 

Fle'ak. v.a. [from flcccus, Latin. See Flake.] A fmall 
lock, thread, or twift. 

The bufineffes of men depend upon thefe little Ion gfleaks 
or threads of hemp and flax. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Fleam, n.f. [corrupted from (phtfioTopov, the inftrument ufed 
in phlebotomy.] An inftrument ufed to bleed cattle, which 
is placed on the vein, and then driven by a blow. 

Fle'awOrt. n.f. [flea and wort.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with plantain and buckfhorn-plantain in 
every refpeeft, excepting that this rifes up with leafy ftalks, 
and divides into many branches ; whereas both the others pro¬ 
duce their flowers upon naked pedicles. Miller. 

To FLECK, v. a. [fleck, German, a fpot, Skinner : perhaps it 
is derived from fleak, or fieke, an old word for a grate, hurdle, 
or any thing made of parts laid tranfverfe, from the Iflandick 
flake.] To fpot; to ftreak; to ftripe; to dapple; to varie¬ 
gate. 

Let it not fee the dawning fleck the Ikies, 

Nor the grey morning from the ocean rife. Sandys. 

Fleck'd in her face, and with diforder’d hair. 

Her garments ruffled, and her bofom bare. Dryden's Juven. 

Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian ftrain. Dryden. 

ToFle'cker. v.a. [from fleck.] To fpot; to mark with 
ltrokes or touches of different colours; to mark with red 
whelkes. 

The grey-ey’d morn fmiles on the frowning night, 
Checlc’rmg the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of lio-ht; 

And darkn ok flecker'd, like a drunkard, reels 
r rom forth day’s path, and Titan’s burning wheels. Shakefp. 

i*L ED. The preterite and participle not properly of fly, to ufe 
thewings, but of flee, to run away. 

The truth is fled far away, and leafing is hard at hand. 

T • r , 2 Efdr. xiv. 18. 

In vain for life he to the altar fled ; 

Ambition and revenge have certain fpeed. Prior 

J-ledge, adj [flederen, to fly, Dutch.] Full-feathered; able 
to fly ; qualified to leave the neft. 

We did find 

I he ftiells of fledge fouls left behind. Herbert 

. His locks behind, 

ut rious on his Ihoulders, fledge with wings, 

Tn WaVmg r0Undl Mihail Paradife Lofl, b iii 

To Fledge, v. a. [from the adjedive.] To furnifh with 
wings ; to fupply with feathers. 

felves S WCre n0t aS enou S h to Clift for them- 

The fpeedy growth of birds that ate h^dt’nfftf^ 

and -me almoft to 

provXce " rtn ‘ ght ’ fCemS t0 me an "gument of 

F/ ,, The bridals of celeftia! mould? ** ^ ‘ CreaU ° n ' 

My written ITh 'i W °' d 

tviih wiTiii ttrr ,y iofiy ' Fie °5 an ’ is u 

founded f To rim from da ™ ^ are now 

b. J, this c7, ” “s 

T w e T re men fo dul1 they could not fee 
hatTyce painted; fhould they 
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Like Ample birds into a net. 

So grofly woven and ill fet ? Waller . 

There are none of us fall into thofe circumftances of dan¬ 
ger, want, or pain, that we can have hopes of relief but 
from God alone; none in zill the World to flee to, but hi m. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

FLEECE, n.f. [fiyy, jrle y, Saxon; vleefe, Dutch ] As much 
wool as is {horn from one fheep. 

. Giving account of the annual increafe 

Both of their Jambs and of their woolly fleece. Hubb. Tale. 

So many days my ewes have been with young. 

So many months ere I {hall fheer the fleece. Shak. Hen. VI. 

I am fhepherd to another man. 

And do not Iheer the fleeces that I graze. Shak. As you like it. 
Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 

Sailors have ufed every night to hang fleeces of wool on the 
Tides of their {hips, towards the water ; and they have cruftied 
frefti water out of them in the morning. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

The fheep will prove much to the advantage of the woollen 
manufacture, by the finenefs of the fleeces. Gulliver's Travels. 
To Fleece, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To clip the fleece off a fheep. 

2. I o ftrip; to pull; to plunder, as a fheep is robbed of his 
wool. 

Courts of juftice have a fmall penfion, To that they are 
tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the people. 'Addfon. 
Fle eced. adj. [from fleece ] Having fleeces of wool: 

As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride, 

Fight for the rule of the rich-fleeced flock. 

Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that with the terror of the {hock 
Aftonied both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairy ghieen, b. i. 
Fle ecy. adj. [from fleece.] Woolly; covered with wool. 

Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich thefe downs; is Worth a thought 
T o that my errand. Milton. 

From eaftern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy ftar, that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic Teas. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Let her glad valleys fmile with wavy corn ; 

Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 

The good fhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
ceeks frefheft pafture, and the pureft air; 

rj. x ?t°i eS the ioft ’ the wand’ring fhebp direfts. Pope's Meff. 
°- 2 l cfr v - n ;. frWfeian, to trifle, Saxon; fleardan, Scot- 
tdh. Skinner thinks it formed from leer.] 

1. To mock ; to gibe ; to jeft with infolence and contempt. 

ou fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
I hat is no fleering tell-tale. Shakefpeare's Julius Ccsfar. 

Dares the Have J 

Come hither, cover’d with an antick face, 

I ofleer and fcorn at our folemnity ! Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
Do I, hke the female tribe. 

Think it well to fleer and gibe ? Swift 

2 . To leer; to grin with an air of civility. J * 

e v P r V °l P °^ Iarand cou rteous; how they grin and fleer upon 

Fleer, n.f. [from the verb.] “ MelaM T 

1. Mockery expreffed either in words or looks. 

Encave yourfelf, 

Thil 7 rk i he ^ ee > n> the §ibes > and notable fcorns » 

- A deceitfuTgnn S Sy™ 5 ^ ^ “• 

nei f lh 7 an r W l 1 l but , obfcrve fur -'h perfonS exadly, he fhall ge- 

him h y S ‘ Ve XUm a Caft of their to betray 

F^ [ F fr ° m/W -J afa J:f SS T> 7 L 

which ftgnifies a'b.-J A ^/ eriVed 
LEET ’Ou/piyVs la ’ Ac0mpa "> ,of a navvl”" 

As far y - J are h f ard J our m after’s fleet fhall go ' 
FL cree T k fn W e0 ^^^’an^ufry, o^m of the 

that have land Voo 7 S °^ ^ Effex of drain ing of lands 

ntakerki^o^fmaircfS rU '’ mnS ^ ^ 

Fi hi E r a «tf /w ’^ of 

in rhasdria s fleet bark. r 

_ rp, 1 take blm for the better dog: 

ir? T f ShaHPt 
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For fear, though fleeter than the wind, 

Believes ’tis always left behind. Hudibras , p. iii. cant, y: 

So fierce they drove, their courfers were fo fleet. 

That the turf trembled underneath their feet. Dryden . 

He told us, that the welkin would be clear 
When fwallows fleet foar high and fport in air. Gay. 

Ten thoufand thoufand fleet ideas 
Croud faft into the mind. Thbmfon’s Autumn. 

2. [In the hufbandry of fome provinces.] Light; fuperficially 
fruitful. 

Marl cope-ground is a cold, ft iff, Wet clay, unlefs where it 
is very fleet for pafture. Mortimer. 

Skimming the furface. 

Thofe lands muft be plowed fleet. Mortimers Husbandry. 

To Fleet, v. n. [plordn, Saxon.] 

1. To fly fwiftly; to vanifli. 

How all the other pafiions feet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and ram embrac’d defpair ! Shakefp. 

A wolf, who, hang’d for human {laughter, 

Ev’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet.. Shakefpeare. 

2, To be in a tranfient ftate; the fame withy?//. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion, muft add 
fomething elfe to this fleeting and unremarkable fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby on Bodies, 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dear-bought with lafting woes! Milt. P. Loft . 

While I liften to thy voice, 

Chloris! I feel my life decay : 

That powerful noife 

Calls my fleeting foul away. Waller. 

As empty clouds by riling winds are toft, 

Their fleeting forms fcarce fooner found than loft. Prior. 
To Fleet, v.a. 

To Ikim the water. 

Who fwelling fails in Cafpian fea doth crofs. 

And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fleets 
Doth not, I ween, fo many evils meet. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
To live merrily, or pafs time away lightly. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him everyday, and fleet 
the time carelefly as they did in the golden age. Shakefpeare. 

3. [In the country.] To Ikim milks to take off the cream: 
whence the word fleeting difh. 

Flee'tingdish. n.f. [from fleet and difh.] A fkimming 
bowl. 

Fle'etly. adv. [from fleet.] Swiftly; nimbly; with fwift 
pace. 

Flee'tness. n.f. [from fleet.] Swiftnefs of courfe; nimble- 
nefs; celerity ; velocity ; fpeed; quicknefs. 

FLESH, n.f. [plcec, ploepc, Saxon ; vleefch , Dutch; feol, Erfe.] 
i. The body diftinguifhed from the foul. 

As if this flejh, which walls about our life, 

Were brafs impregnable. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

A difeafe that’s in my flejh. 

Which I muft needs call mine. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

And thou, my foul, which turn’ll with curious eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divine, 

Know, that thou can’ll know nothing perfedlly, 

While thou art clouded with this flejh of mine. Davies, 
i. The mufcles dillinguilhed from the fkin, bones, tendons. 

A fpirit hath not flejh and bones. New Teftament . 

3. Animal food dillinguilhed from vegetable. 

Flejh fhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, or at leaft 
’till he is two or three years old. Locke. 

Flejh , without being qualified with acids, is too alkalefcent 
a diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Acidity in the infant may be cured by a flejh diet i n the 
nurfe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. The body of beafts or birds ufed in food, diftinft from 
fifties. 

There is another indi&ment upon thee, for fuffering flejh 
to be eaten in thy houfe, contrary to the law. Shakefp. H. IV. 

We| mortify ourfelves with the diet of fifti; and think we 
fare coarfely, if we abftain from the flejh of other animals. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

5. Animal nature. 

The end of all flejh is come before me. Gen. vi. 13. 

6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. 

Name not religion; for thou lov’ft the flejh. Shakef. 

Falling ferves to mortify the flejh, and fubdue the lulls 
thereof. Smalridge s Sermons. 

7. A carnal ftate ; worldly difpofition. 

They that are in the flejh cannot pleafe God. Rom. viii. 8. 
The flejh lufteth againll the fpirit, and the fpirit againft the 
flejh. Gal. v. 16. 

8. Near relation. 

Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our flejh. Gen. 

When thou feeft the naked, cover him ; and hide not thy- 
felf from thine own flejh. lfa. lviii. 7. 

9. The outward or literal fenfe. The Orientals termed the 
immediate or literal fignification of any precept or type the 
flejh , and the remote or typical meaning the fpirit. This is 
frequent in St Paul. 

Ye judge after the flejh . John viii. 15. 
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To F-LESfi. v. a. 

1. To initiate: from the fportfrhan’s pra£life of feeding h'& 
hawks and dogs with the firft game that they take, or train¬ 
ing them to purfuit by giving them the flejh of animals. 

Good man boy, if you pleafe; coine, I’ll flejh ye. Shakefp, 
Every puny fwordfman will think him a good tame quarry 
to enter and flejh himfelf upon. Government of the ‘ l ongue. 

2. To harden; to eftablilh in any practice, as dogs by often 
feeding on any thing. 

Thefe princes finding them fo Jlejhed in cruelty, as not to be 
reclaimed, fecretly undertook the matter alone. Sidney, b. ii. 

The women ran all away, faving only one, who was fo 
flejhed in malice, that neither during nor after the fight Ihe 
gave any truce to her cruelty. Sidnej , b. ii. 

3. To glut; to fatiate. 

Harry from curb’d licence plucks 
The muzzle of reftraint; and the wild dog 
Shall flejh his tooth on every innocent. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and this night he 
flejhes his will in the fpoil of her honour. Shakefpeare. 

The kindred of him hath been flejh'd upon us; 

And he is bred out of that bloody ftrain, 

That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shakef. Henry V. 
Full bravely haft thou flejl)t 

Thy maiden fword. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV*. 

Fle'shbroath. n.f. [flejh and broath .] Broath made by 
decodling flefh. 

Her leg being emaciated, I advifed bathing it with flej 
broath , wherein had been decodled emollient herbs. Wijeman. 
Fle'shcolour. n.f. [flejh and colour.] The colour of flefh. 

A complication of ideas together makes up the fingle com¬ 
plex idea, which he calls man, whereof white or JleJhcolour in 
England is one. Locke. 

A loofe earth of a pale JleJhcolour , that is, white with a 
blufh of red, is found in fmall fiffures of a brown foft ftone in 
the Skrees, a mountain in Cumberland. Woodward on Fojfils. 
Fle'shfly. n.f. [flejh and fly.] A fly that feeds upon flefh, 
and depofites her eggs in it. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The fltjhfly blow my mouth. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

It is a wonderful thing in fltjhflies , that a fly-maggot, in five 
days fpace after it is hatched, arrives at its full growth and 
perfect magnitude. Ray on the Creation. 

Fle'shhook. n.f. [flejh and hook.] A hook to draw flefli 
from the caldron. 

All that the flejhhook brought up the prieft took. 1 Set. ii. 12. 
Fle'shless. adj. [from flejh.] Without flefh. 

Fle'shliniss. n.f. [from flejhly.] Carnal paflions or ap¬ 
petites. 

When ftrong paflions or weak flejhlinefs 
Would from the right way feek to draw him wide. 

He would, through temperance and ftedfaftnefs, 

Teach him the weak to ftrengthen, and the ftrong fupprefs. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. flan. 2. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falfe judgment in doc¬ 
trine : fin and flejhlinefs bring forth fe£ls and herefies. Afcham. 
Fle'shly. adj. [from flejh.] 

1. Corporeal. 

Nothing refembles death fo much as fleep; 

Yet then our minds themfelves from (lumber keep, 

When from their flejhly bondage they are free. Denham: 

2. Carnal; lafeivious. 

From amid’ft them rofe 

Belial, the diffoluteft fpirit that fell, 

Thefenfualeft; and, after Afmodai, 

The flejhliefl incubus. Paradife Regained, b, ii. 

3. Animal; not vegetable. 

’Tis then for nought that mother earth provides 

The (lores of all fhefhows, and all (he hides. 

If men with flejhly morfels muft be fed. 

And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. Dryden. 

4. Human; not celeflial; not fpiritual. 

Fife, never could the force of flejhly arm 

Ne molten metal in his flefh embrue. Fairy Queen) b. u 
What time th’ eternal Lord in flejhly fhrine 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam’s line, 

To purge away the guilt of finful crime. Fairy Queen. 

Much oftentation, vain of flejhly arm, 

And of frail arms, much inftrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou’fl fet. Milton’s Par. Regained, b. 
Fle'shmeat. n.f. [flejh and meat.] Animal food; the flefh 
of animals prepared for food. 

The moft convenient diet is that of flejhmeats. Floyer,. 

In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of human 
creatures, flejhmeat is rhonftroufly dear. Swifl- 

FlE'shment. n.f. [from flejh.] Eagernefs gained by a fee- 
cefsful initiation. 

He got praifes of the king. 

For him attempting who was felf-fubdued ; 

And in the flejhment of this dread exploit. 

Drew on me here again. Shakefpeare’s King Lectr- 
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Fle /: shmonger, n. f [from flejh.] One who deals in flefh ; a 
pimp. 

Was the duke a flejhmonger , a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported him ? Shakefpeare’s Meajure jlr Meajure. 

Fle'sHpot. n.f. [flejh ah & pot.] A veflel in which flefh is 
cooked; thence plenty, of flefti. 

If he takes away the fleJlopAs , he can alfo alter the ap¬ 
petite. Taylors Rule for living holy . 

Fle'shquake. n.f. [flejh and quake.] A tremor of the body: 
a word formed by Johnfon in imitation of earthquake. 

They-may, blood-fhaken then. 

Feel fuch a fiejhquake to pofiefs their powers-. 

As they fhall cry like ours : 

In found of peace or wars, 

No harp e’er hit the ftars. Ben. Johnfon s NeW-Inn. 

Fle'shy. adj. [from flejh.] 

1. Flump ; full of flefh; fat; mufculous. 

All Ethiopes are flefly and plump, and have great lips; all 
which betoken moifture retained, and not drawn out. Bacon. 

We fay it is a flejhy ftile when there is much periphrafes and 
circuit of words, and when with more than enough it grows 
fat and corpulent. Ben, Johnfon’s Difcover ies. 

The foie of his foot is flat and broad, being very flejhy , and 
covered only with a thick fkin; but very fit to travel in fandy 
places. Ray . 

2. Pulpous; plump : with regard to fruits. 

Thofe fruits that are fo flejhy , as they cannot make drink 
by expreflion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 

FleTcher. n.f. [from fleche, an arrow, French.] A manu¬ 
facturer of bows and arrows. 

It is commended by our fletchers for bows, next unto yew. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Flet. participlepaffve of Lo fleet. Skimmed; deprived of the 
cream. 

They teach them to drink flet milk, which they juft warm. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
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Flew. The'preterite or fly. 

The people flew upon the fpoil. 

O’er the world of waters Hermes flew. 

Till now the diftant ifland rofe in view. Pope’s Odyffey , b. v. 
Flew. n.f. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. Hanm „ 
Flewed. adj. [fromflew.] Chapped; mouthed. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flew d, fo fanded, and their heads are hung 
A v ith ears that fweep away the morning dew. Shakefpeare. 
Flexa'nimous. adj. [flexanimus, Latin.] Having power to 
change the difpofition of the mind. DiSf, 

Flexisi lity. n. f [flexibility, French, from flexible.] 

1. The quality of admitting to be bent; pliancy. 

Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility differ alfo in 
flexibility P And are they not, by their different inflexions, fe- 1 
parated from one another, fo as after feparation to make the 

r r, f , , Newton's Opt. 

Corpufcles of the fame fet agree in every thing; but thofe 
that are of diverfe kinds differ in fpecifick gravity, in hard- 
nefs, and in flexibility, as in bignefs and figure. Woodward. 

%rd% fS t0 ^ Perfuaded; duaiHt ? of mind 5 compliance; 

Advife me to refolve rather to err by too much flexibility 
than too much perverfenefs, by meeknefs than by felf-love. 

FTTT/ytrtt? ;• r n T Hammond’s Pratt. Catech, 

P mi a .^d' [fleuibilis, Latin; flexible, French.] 

ifo'tffiff. t0 be bem; n0t bf:ittlei eaf y t0 be hen's pliant; 
^When fplittingwinds 

^vJV eX <l he \ th ^, k " ees of knotted oaks. Si. Troll. andCreJT. 
dPF* ftoek-g'Mower and tie it upon a flick, and put 

flower^ g afs ful1 ° f ‘l uick f'l''er, fo that ?he 

flower be covered : after four or five days you fhall find the 

flower freih, and the ftalk harder and lefs jllble than it wls 

*■ n £„ 

.0 Ihe f '"“'V’ “ d "» •'*?*/«« 

3 - Duflile; manageable ' Bac0n ' 

. - 1 . w S!. £1° 

This was a a ^° mi ? odated ‘° vanous forms and purpofes. 

ZJSJ t0thdr ^ 

change that of oolcUbr wear a cr ° wn of thorns, than to ex- 
fliallbe forced to bend f wh ° re ombafed fleniblenefs 

jsssmgt s 1 “1 - ass 

Would flag or curl 7 ° n ° f their fefMenefs and weight, 

3' DutilV ° bfe ‘l uio n ( 'nofss compliant^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 ‘ Tl J 5 manageablenefs. 

grow^tttfdft^rraV 3 -' ° f 3 m3 "’ S 3ge ’ not ^ 

neadltrong, makes ,t more governable. Lode. 


quious to any power or impulfe. 

Every flexile wave 

Obeys the blaft, th’ aerial tumult fwelis. Thomfon’sSummer » 
Fle'xion. n.f [flexio, Latin.] 
i. The adl of bending. 

A double; abending; part bent; joint. 

Of a flnuous pipe that may have fome font flexions, trial 
would be made. Bacon s Natural Hiftory , N°. 222. 

A turn towards any part or quarter. 

Pity caufeth fornetimes tears, and a flexion or caft of the eye 


2. 
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Bacon's Natural Htjlory, N° 
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FLE'XOR. n.f. [Latin.] The general name of the mufcles 
Which adl in contracting the joints. 

Flatterers, who have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong that they 
are always bowing and cringing, might in fome meafure be 
correCled by being tied down upon a tree by the back. Arbuth Q 
Fle'xuous. adj. [ flexuojus, Latin.] 

1. Winding; full of turns and meanders; tortuous. 

In regard of the foul, the numerous and crooked narrow 
cranies, and the reftrained flexuous rivulets of corporeal things, 
are all contemptible. Digby on the Soul. 

2. Bending ; not ftrait; variable; not fteady. 

The trembjing of a candle difeovers a wind, that otherwife 
we do not feel; and the flexuous burning of flames doth fhew 
the air beginneth to be miquiet. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory , 

Fle'xure. n.f. [fiexura, Latin.] 

1 . The form or direction in which any thing is ben*. 

Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms arid legs 
to that of quadrupeds: our knees bend forward, whereas the 
fame joint of their hind legs bends backward. R a \ 

2. The aCt of bending. 

The elephant hath joints, but none for courtefy j 
His legs are for neceftity, not flexure. Shak. Troil. and Crefl 

3. The part bent; the joint. 

His mighty ftrength lies in his able loins. 

And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sandys , 

Obfequious or fervile cringe. 

7 hink’fl thou the fiery feVer will go out 
With titles blown from adulation l 

WM it give place to flexure and low bends ? Shak. Hen. V. 
T ?t F l / CKER ' v ' a • [figberen, Dutch; phccepian, Saxomj 
1 o flutter ; to play the wings; to have a fluttering motion. 
Under th’ allowance of your grand afpeCl, 

Whofe influence, like the wreath of radiant fire. 

On flickering Phoebus’ front. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

’ r was ebbing darknefs, paft the mid’ of night. 

And Phofpher, on the confines of the light. 

Promis’d the fun, ere day began to fprin^; -j 

The tuneful lark already ftretch’d her wing, C 

And flick’ring on her neft, made fhort effays to fing. Di y. \ 
At all her ftretch her little wings (he fpread, J 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead ; 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe ftrove 

„ P 7 [from’T 1 ] l3ft C% ^ l0Ve ' V ’ Sd ‘ n - 

1. One that runs away ; a fugitive; a runaway. 

Cam’ll thou from where they made the (land ? 

*-1 did ; 

Though you, itfeems, came from the fliers. Shak.Cymbel . 

1 he g ate * are ope, now prove good feconds; 

I is for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for thefiers. Sbahfpeare's Corioletnus. 

PJowth e fliers from and forfakers of their places, carry the 
parliamentary power along with them. King Charles 

2. That part of a machine which, by being put into a more 
rapid motion than the other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the reft; as in a jack. 

The flier, tho’t had leaden feet. 

Turn’d fo quick, you fcarce could fee’t. Swift 

Flight, n.f [from To fly.] 

1. The aCl of flying or running from danger. 

And now, too late* he wifhes for the fUht, 

T He^-nf h K he // ft c d in .js^h 1 e,flight. & Denham. 

He thmks b y flight fusmiftrefs muft be won. 

And claims the prize becaufe hebeft did run. Bryd Ind Em 
As eager of the chace, the maid * * 

Beyond the foreft’s verdant limits ftray’d; 

Pan faw and lov’d, and, burnirtg with defire, 

Purfu d her flight ; her flight increas’d his fire. p 0 v 

2. Removal to another place. * ' 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood ; 

Tl K t WickCT T’ ngS> fuMime throu S h "igkt. 

She to the Latian palace took her fiirht srr 

3. The aa of ufing wings; volation. P f > * 1 

For he fo fwift and nimble was of flight, 
l hat from this lower trafl he dat’d to fly 

Tom t0the i d ? UdS ’ and the n ce u , 'h pinions li ht 
To mount aloft unto the cryftal Iky. Spcrjer'tMuiop-.tmos. 
Ttrr , Vhnds that tempel’s brew, 

hen through Arabian groves they take their flight , 

Made wanton with rich odours, lofe their fpiuf Dry d t 


l en. 
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Removal from place to place by means of wirigs. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloyfter’d flight. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The fowls (hall take their flight away together. 2 Efd. v. 6. 

Fowls, by Winter forc’d, forfake the floods, 

And wing their hafty flight to happier lands. Dryden s dEn. 

A flock of birds flying together. 

Flights of angels wing thee to thy reft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds ; and this 
they took from their anceftors of the mountains, who were 
invited unto it by the infinite flights of birds that came up to 
the high grounds. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

I cad at will, doubt not, 

Command a table in this wildernefs; 

And call fwift flights of angels miniftrant, . 

Array’d in glory, on my cup t’ attend. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

6. The birds produced in the fame feafon : as, the harveft flight 

of pigeons. . 

7. A volley ; a fhower; as much {hot as is difcharged at once. 

At the firft flight of arrows fent, 

Full threefcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chafe. 

Above an hundred arrows difcharged on my left hand, 
pricked me like fo many needles; and befides they {hot ano¬ 
ther flight into the air, as we do bombs. Gulliver's Travels. 

8. The fpace paft by flying. 

9. Heat of imagination; fally of the foul. 

Old Pindar’s flights by him are reacht. 

When on that gale his wings are ftretcht. Denham. 

He {hewed all the ftretch of fancy at once ; and if he has 
failed in fome of his flights , it was but becaufe he attempted 
every thing. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

Strange graces ftill, and ftranger flights file had; 

Was juft not ugly, and was juft not mad. Pope , Epiflle ii. 

Truft me, dear ! good humour can prevail, 

When airs and flights , and fcreams and fcolding fail* Pope. 

10. Excurfion on the wing. # 

If there were any certain height where the flights of ambi¬ 
tion end, one might imagine that the intereft of France were 
but to conferve its prefent greatnefs. . . Temple. 

It is not only the utmoft pitch of impiety, but the higheft 
flight of folly, to deride thefe things. Tillotfon , Sermon 2. 

11. The power of flying. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one {haft, 

I {hot his fellow of the felf-fame flight 
The felf-fame way. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Fli'ghty. adj. [from flight.'] 

1. Fleeting; fwift. 

Time, thou anticipat’d: my dread exploits: 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. Wild; full of imagination. 

Fli'msy. adj. [Of this word I know not any original, and 
fufpea it to have crept into our language from the cant of 
manufacturers.] 

1. Weak; feeble; without ftrength of texture. 

2. Mean; fpiritlefs ; without force. 

Proud of a vaft extent of flimfly lines. Pope , Epiflle 11. 

To Flinch, v. n. [corrupted from/Zw^. Skinner.] 
j. To fiirink from any fuffering or undertaking; to withdraw 
from any pain or danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye fteadily fixed upon im¬ 
mortality, and look death and danger out of countenance 
with the other; nor did they flinch from duty, for fear of 
martyrdom. South s Sermons. 

A child, by a conftant courfe of kindnefs, may be accuf- 
tomed to bear very rough ufage without flinching or com¬ 
plaining. Locke. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured 
with my friendfflip, {hould flinch at laft, and pretend that he 
can difburfe no more money. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

2 . In Shakefpeare it fignifies to fail. 

If 1 break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I fpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakefpeare. 

Fli'ncher. n.f. [from the verb.] He who fflrinks or fails in 
any matter. 

To FLING, preter. flung ; part, flung or flong. v. a. [ from 
fligo, Latin, Skinner: according to others from flying \ fo to 
fling is to fet flying.] 

1, To caft from the hand ; to throw. 

The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their fcarfs and handkerchiefs 

Upon him. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

’Tis fate that flings the dice; and as {he flings. 

Of kings makes peafants, and of peafants kings. Dryden. 
2; To dart; to caft with violence. 

How much unlike that Heftor who return’d 
Clad in Achilles’ fpoils; when he, among 
A thoufand fhips, like Jove, his lightning flung. Denham. 

3, To fcatter. 

Ev’ry beam new tranfient colours flings, 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. Pope ♦ 

4. To drive by violence. 
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A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out of 
their places with fuch a violence as to fling them among the 
higheft clouds. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

5. To move forcibly. 

The knight feeing his habitation reduced to fo fma-ll com- 
pafs, ordered all the apartments to b e flung Open. Addif. Spefi. 

6. To ejeCt; to difmifs. 

Cromwell, I charge thee fling, away ambition ; 

By that fin fell the angels. Shakefpeare's Henry Vlfi. 

7. To caft reproach. 

I know thy gen’rous temper: 

Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it, . 

It ftrait takes fire. Addifon s Cat:, 

8. To force into another condition, properly into a worfe. 

Squalid fortunfe, into bafen efeflong, 

Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. Spenfer. 

o. To Fling down. Todemolifh; to ruin. 

Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome of thole which were before Hand¬ 
ing. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

10. To Fling of. To baffle in the chace ; to defeat of a prey. 
Thefe men are too well acquainted with the chace to be 
flung off by any falfe fteps or doubles. Addifon's Spectator. 
To Fling, v.n. 

1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent and irregular 
motions. 

The angry beaft 

Began to kick, and '.fling, and wince, 

As if h’ had been befide his fenfe. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2, 
Their confciences are, galled by it, and tkjis makes them 
wince and fling as if they had fome mettle. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

2. To Fling out. To grow unruly or outrageous: from the 
aft of any angry horfe that throws otit his legs. 

Duncan’s horfes, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out, 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fling, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A throw; a caft. 

2. A gibe ; a fneer; a contemptuous remark. 

No little fcribbler is of wit fo bare, 

But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. Addifon, 

I, who love to have a fling 
Both at fenate-houfe and king, 

Thought no method more commodious 
Than to {how their vices odious. Swift, 

Fli'nger. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. He who throws. 

2. He who jeers. 

FLINT, n.f. [ pirn*, Saxon.] 

1. A femi-pellucid ftone, compofed of cryftal debafed, of a 

blackilh grey, of one fimilar and equal fubftance, free from 
veins, and naturally inverted with a whitifh cruft. It is fome- 
times fmooth and equal, more frequently rough : its fize is 
various. It is well known to ftrike fire with fteel. It is ufe- 
ful in glaffmaking. Hill on Fcfflls. 

Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 

Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred ; 

A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cleaveland. 

There is the fame force and the fame refrefhing virtue in 
fire kindled by afpark from a flint, as if it were kindled by a 
beam from the fun. South's Sermons. 

Take this, and lay your flint edg’d weapon by. Dryden. 
I’ll fetch quick fuel from the neighb’ring wood, 

And ftrike the fparkling flint, and drefs the food. 

2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 

Your tears, a heart of flint 
Might tender make. 

Throw my heart 
Againft the flint and hardnefs of my fault. Sh. Ant. and Chop, 
Fli'nty. adj. [fromflint.] 

1. Made of flint; ftrong. 

Tyrant cuftom 

Hath made the flinty and fteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shakefp. Othelo. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 

2. Full of ftones. 

The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and laying them 
on heaps, is no good hufbandry. Bacon's Natural Hflory, 

3. Hard of heart; cruel; favage; inexorable. 

I did him a defired office, 

Dear almoft' as his life ; which gratitude. 

Through flinty Tartar’s bofom, would peep forth, 

And anfwer thanks. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends we • 

Flipp. n.f. [A cant word.] A liquor much ufed in fhips> ma e 
by mixing beer with fpirits and fugar. , 

The tarpawlin and fwabber is lolling at Madagafcar, wi 
fome drunken funburnt whore, over a can of flip. 
Flippa'nt. adj. [A word of no great authority, probably de 
rived from flip-flap.] 

I, Ninabki 


Prior. 


Spenfer. 


2 . 


I. 


2 . 
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, Nimble; moveable. It is ufed only of the aft of fpeech. 

An excellent anatomift promifed fo difleft a woman’s tongue, 
and examine whether there may not be in it certain juices, 
which render it fo wonderfully voluble or flippant. Addifon. 
Pert; talkative. 

Away with flippant epilogues. homjon. 

Flippantly, adv. [from the adjeftive.] In a flowing prating 
way. 

To FLIRT, v.a. [ Skinner thinks it formed from the found.] 
To throw any thing with a quick elaftick motion. 

Dick the fcavenger 

Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole’s face. Swift. 
To move with quicknefs. 

Permit fome happier man 
To kifs your hand, or flirt your fan. Dorfei . 

To Flirt, v. n. 

1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 

2. To run about perpetually ; to be unfteady and fluttering. 
Flirt, n.f [from the verb.] 

i f A quick elaftick motion. 

In unfurling the fan are feveral little flirts and vibrations, 
as alfo‘ gradual and deliberate openings. Addifon's Spectator. 
Before you pafs th’ imaginary fights 
While the fpread fan o’erfflades your clofing eyes; 

Then give one flirt, and all the vifion flies. Pope. 

2. Afudden trick. 

Have licence to play, 

At the hedge a flirt. 

For a fiieet or a fflirt. Ben. Johnfloh's Gypfles. 

3. A pert young huffey. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; I am none of 
his Ikains mates. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Several young flirts about town had a defign to caft us out 
of the fafbionable world. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 109. 

FlirtaTion. n.f. [ from flirt. ] A quick fprightly mo¬ 
tion. A cant word among,women. 

A muflin flounce, made very full, would give a very agree¬ 
able flirtation air. Pope. 

To Flit. v.n. [from To fleet ; or from fitter, Danifb, to re¬ 
move.] 

j. To fly away. 

Likeft it feemeth, in my Ample wit, 

Unto the fair funlhine in Summer’s day, 

That when a dreadful ftorm away is flit. 

Through the broad world doth fpread his goodly ray. Spenfl. 

His grudging ghoft did ftrive 
With the frail flefti; at Taft it flitted is. 

Whither the fouls do die of men that live amifs. Fairy Qu. 

2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland it is ftill ufed for re¬ 

moving from one place to another at quarter-day, or the ufual 
term. «• 

So hardly he the flitted life does win. 

Unto her native prifon to return. Fairy Queen, cant. 7. 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of men, de¬ 
parting this life, did flit out one body into fome other. Hooker . 

3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

He made a glancing {hot, and mifs’d the dove; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he cut the cord 

Which faften’d, by the foot, the flitting bird; Dryd. dEn. 

Fear the juft gods, and think of Scylla’sfate ! 

Chang’d to a bird, and fent to flit in air. 

4. To be flux or unftable. 

Himfelf up high he lifted from the ground. 

And with ftrong flight did forcibly divide 

The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 

Her flitting parts, and element unfound. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

He ftopt at once the paffage of his wind, 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. Dryden's dEn. 

Flit. adj. [fromfleet.] Swift; nimble; quick. 

And in his hand two darts exceeding^?//, 

And deadly fharp, he held ; whofe heads were dight. 

In p®ifon and in blood, of malice and defpight. Fairy Qu. 
Flitch, n.f. [ plicce, Saxon; fly eke, Danilh; fleche, floche, 
French. Skinner .] The fide of a hog falted and cured. 

•But heretofore ’twas thought a fumptuous feaft, 

On birthdays, feftivals, or days of ftate, 

A fait dry flitch of bacon to prepare ; 

If they had frefti meat, ’twas delicious fare. Dryden's Juv. 

While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

Cut out large flices to be fry’d. 

He fometimes accompanies the 
bacon. 

Fli'ttermouse. n.f The bat. 

Flatting, n.f. [ plrr, Saxon, fcandal. ] 


prefent with 


f au j t> ' - j An offence; a 

Thou tell eft my fittings, put my tears into thy bottle. 

FiIX ' from /‘ 7 *'-] Down; fur; {ohhih. ^ 

With his loll d tongue he faintly licks his prey : 

His warm breath blows her flix up as {he lies : 
ohe trembling creeps upon the ground away, 


Pope. 


Swift. 
a flitch of 
Addifon. 
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And looks back to him with befeeching eyes. Dyden. 
Fli'xwood. n.f. See Hedge-mustard. 

To FLOAT, v. n. [flatter, French.] 

1. 'Fo fvvim on the furface of the water. 

When the fea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew’d mafterftiip in floating. , Shakefpeare s Coriolanus • 
The ark no more now floats, but Teems on ground, 

Faft on the top of fome high mountain fix d. Mil. P■ L. 
That men, being drowned and funk, drt float the ninth 
day, when their gall breaketh, are popular affirmations. Brown . 
Three bliift’ring nights, born by the fouthern blaft, 

I floated', and difeover’d land at laft. Dryden's Mn. b. vi. 

His rofy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. Dryden. 

On frothy billows thoufandsyto the ftream, 

In cumb’rous mail, with love of farther fliore. Phillips . 
Carp are very apt to float away with frefh water. Mortimer . 

2 . To move without labour in a fluid. 

What divine monfters, O ye gods, were thefe 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas ! Dryd. Ind. Emp . 

Swift they defeend, with wing to wing conjoin’d. 

Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 

3. To pafs with a light irregular courfe. 

Floating viiions make not deep imprefflons enough to leave 
in the mind clear, diftinft:, Jafting ideas. Locke . 

To Float, v.a. To cover with water. 

Proud Paftolus floats the fruitful lands. 

And leaves a rich manure of golden fands. Dryden's dEn* 

Venice looks, at a diftance, like a great town half floated 
by a deluge. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

Now fmoaks with fflow’rs the mifty mountain-ground. 
And floated fields lie undiftinguifti’d round. Pope's Statius , 
The vaft parterres a thoufand hands {hall make: 

Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope ♦ 

Float, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The aft: of flowing; the flux; the contrary to the ebb. A 
fenfe now out of ufe. 

Our truft in the Almighty is, that with us contentions are 
now at their higheft float. Hooker, Preface. 

Of this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation, par¬ 
ticularly from Eaft to Weft ; of which kind we conceive the 
main float and refloat of the fea is, which is by confent of the 
univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon's Nat, Hiflory. 

2 . Any body fo contrived or formed as to fwim upon the water. 

They took it for a {hip, and, as it came nearer, for a boat; 
but it proved a float of weeds and ruffles. L'Eflrange's Fables. 
A paffage for the weary people make; 

With ofier floats the Handing water ftrow. 

Of maffy {tones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden's Virgil. 

3. The cork or quill by which the angler difeovers the bite of 
a fiffl. 

You will find this to be a very choice bait, fometimes cart¬ 
ing a little of it into the place where your float fwims. IValUn, 

4. A cant word for a level. 

Banks are meafured by the float or floor, which is eighteen 
foot fquare, and one deep. Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Flo'aty. adj. Buoyant and fwimming a-top. 

The hindrance to ftay well is the extreme length of a {hip, 
efpecially if ffle be floaty, and want fflarpnefs of way for- 
wards. Raleigh's Effays. 

FLOCK, n.f. [plocc, Saxon.J 

1. A company; ufually a company of birds or beafts. 

She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 

To pay this debt of love but to a brother. 

How will file love when the rich golden fflaft 

Hath kill’d the flock of all affe&ions elfe 

That live in her. Shakefp. Twelfth Night , 

2. A company of ffleep, diftinguiffled from herds, which are of 
oxen. 

The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 

Thofe rare and folitary; thefe i n flocks 
Pafturing at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 
France has a flieep by her, not only as a facrifice, but to 
fflew that the riches of the country confided chiefly in flocks 
and pafturage. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

3. A body of men. 

The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to Nicanor by 

n n 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 

4. [From floccus.] A lock of wool. 

A houfe well furniffl’d fflall be thine to keep 5 
And J for * flock bed, I can ffleer my ffleep. * Dryden • 
To Flock, v. n. [from the noun.] To gather in crowds or 
large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and fleet 
the t,me carelefly. Sh ahf. Is you tike it. 

Upon the return of the ambaflaflors, the poor of all forts 
flocked together to the great mailer’s houfe. Kmllcs’s Hiflory. 
Others ran flockmg out of their houfes to the general fup- 

p SO 0 "' , u , 2 Mac- iii. 18. 

otupo, when the people flocked about him, and that one 


faid, The people come wondering about 


you, as if it were tq 
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fee Tome Arrange beaft; no, faith he* it is to fee a man which 
Diogenes fought with his lanthorn at noon day. Bacon. 

Seeing the fpirits fwelling the nerves eaufe the arm’s mo¬ 
tion, upon its refiftance they jiock from other parts of the 
body to overcome it. Digby on Bodies . 

The wits of the town came thither; 

’Twas Arrange to fee how they flock'd together} 

Each ftrongly confident of his own way, 

Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suckling. 

Friends daily flock. Dry dens Mn, 

The Trojan youth about the capti flock, 

To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham: 

People do not flock to courts fo much for their majefties 
fervice, as for making their fortunes. L'Eflrange. 

To Flog. Vi a. [from flagrum, Latin.] To lafh} to whip; 
to ehaftife. 

The fchoolmafler’s joy is to flog. Swift. 

Flong. particip. pajjive, from To flings ufed by Spcnfer. See 

Fling. 

FLOOD, n.fl [plob, Saxon; flot, French.] 

1. A body of water ; the fea; a river. 

What need the bridge much broader than the flood P Sbak. 
His dominion (hall be alfo from the one fea to the other, and 
from the flood unto the world’s end. Pfalm lxxii. 8. 

Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 

The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus, 

Morocco, and Algiers, and Tremifen. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

All dwellings elfe 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover’d fea, 

Sea without fhore. Milton's Paradife Lofl , h. xi. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleafing floods. DryderisVirg. 

2. A deluge; an inundation. 

When went there by an age fince the great flood, 

But it was fam’d with more than with one man ? Sbakefp. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vifiters. Shak. 

By fudden floods, and fall of waters, 

Buckingham’s army is difpers’d and fcatter’d. Shak. R. III. 

3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the fwelling of a river by 
rain or inland flood. 

We feek to know the moving of each fphere, 

And the Arrange eaufe o’ th’ ebbs and floods of Nile. Davies. 

4. Catamenia. 

Thofe that have the good fortune of mifearrying, or being 
delivered, efcape by means of their floods revelling the hu¬ 
mours from their lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Flood, v. a. [from the noun.J To deluge; to cover with 
waters. 

Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll them with a 
large barley-roller. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Floodgate, n.fl [ flood and gate.] Gate or fhutter by which 
the watercourfe is clofed or opened at pleafure. 

As if the opening of her mouth to Zelmane had opened 
fome great floodgate of forrow, whereof her heart could not 
abide the violent iflue, fhe funk to the ground. Sidney. 

Yet there the fteel ftaid not; but inly bate 
Deep in his flefh, and opened wide a red floodgate. Fai. 

His youth, and want of experience in maritime fervice, 
had fomewhat been fhrewdly touched, even before the fluices 
^and floodgates of popular liberty were yet fet open. Wotton. 

The rain defeended for forty days, the cataradfs or flood¬ 
gates of heaven being opened. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Flook. n.fl. [pflugi a plow, German.] The broad part of the 
anchor which takes hold of the ground. 

FLOOR, n.fl. [ plop, plope, Saxon.] 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always of ftone, the floor 
of wood or ftone; the part on which one treads. 

His ftepmother, making all her geftures counterfeit afflic¬ 
tion, lay almoft groveling upon the floor of her chamber. Sidn . 

He rent that iron door 
With furious force, and indignation fell; 

Where entered in, his foot could find no floor , 

But all a deep defeent as dark as hell. Fairy } ueen, b. i. 
Look how the floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlay’d with patens of bright gold : 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims. Shakefpeare. 
The ground lay ftrewed with pikes fo thick as a floor is 
ufually ftrewed with rufhes. Hayward. 

He winnoweth barley to-night in the threfhing floor. Ruth. 

2, A ftory; a flight of rooms. 

He that building flays at one 

Floor , or the fecond, hath erected none. Jobnfon's Catiline. 

To Floor, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the bottom with 
a floor. 

Hewn ftone and timber to floor the houfes. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 

Flo'oring. n.fl. [from floor.] Bottom; floor. 

The flooring is a kind of red plaifter made of brick, ground 
to powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. Addifon. 

To Flop. v. a. [from flap.] To clap the wings with noife; 
to play with any noify motion of a broad body. 


A blackbird was frighted almoft to death with a huge floppy 
big kite that file few over her head. L'Eflrange, 

Flo'ral. adj. [floralis, Latin.] Relating to Flora, or^to 
flowers. 

Let one great day 
To celebrated fports and floral play 
Be fet afide. Prior. 

Flo'rence. n.fl. [from the city Florence.] A kind 0 f 
cloath. Dift, 

Flc/ren. n.fl [fo named, fays Camden, becaufe made by Flo¬ 
rentines.] A gold coin of Edward III. in value fix fihiliings" 
Flo'ret. n.fl. [fleurette, French.] A fmall impeifedl flower; 
FLO'RID. adj. [floridus , Latin.] 

1 . Productive of flowers; covered with flowers. 

2. Bright in colour; flufhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers; and 
when it is moft florid and gay, three fits of an ague can chancre 
it into yellownefs and leannefs.. Tay'or's Rule of living holy. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, 
when let out of the veflel, the red part congealing ftrongly 
and foon. A>buthnot on Aliments. 

3. Embellifhed; fplendid; brilliant with decorations. 

The florid , elevated, and figurative way is for the pafflons; 
for love and hatred; fear and anger, are begotten in the foul, 
by fhewing their obje£fs out of their true proportion. Diyden. 

How did, pray, the florid youth offend, 

Whofe fpeech you took, and gave it to a friend ? Pipe, 
Flori'dity. n.fl. [fromflorid.] Frefhnefs of colour. 

There is a fieridity in the face from the good digeftion of 
the red part of the blood. Floyer on the Humours. 

Flo'ridness. n.fl. [from florid.] 

1. Frefhnefs of colour. 

2. Embellifhment; ambitious elegance. 

Though a philofopher need not delight readers with his 
floridnejs , yet he may take a care that he difguft them not 
by flatnefs. Boyle. 

Flori'ferous. adj. [florifer, Latin.] Productive of flowers. 
FLCPRIN. n.fl. [French.] A coin firft made by the Floren¬ 
tines. That of Germany is in value 2 s. 4 d. that of Spain 
4 s. 4 d. halfpenny; that of Palermo and Sicily is. 6 d. 
that of Holland 2 s. 

In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half a florin 
taxed and allowed them for every fubftantial recefs. Aylijfe. 
Flo'rist. n.fl. [flewifie, French ] A cultivater of flowers. 

Some botanifts or florjls at the leaft. Dunciad , b. iv. 

And while they break 

On the charm’d eye, th’ exultingySW/? marks 
With fecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thomfl. Spring. 
Flo'rulent. adj . [ floris, Latin. ] Flowery; blof- 

foming. 

Flo'sculous. adj. [ floflculus , Latin.] Compofed of flowers; 
having the nature or form of flowers. 

The outward part is a thick and carnous covering, and the 
fecond a dry and floflsulous coat. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Flote. v. a. [See To fleet.] To fkim. 

Such cheefes, good Cifley, ye floted too nigh. Tujfer. 
Flo'tson. n.fl [from flote.] Goods that fwim without an 
owner on the fea. 

Flo'tten. part, [from flote.] Skimmed. Skinner. 

To FLOUNCE, v.n. [ plonflen , Dutch, to plunge.] 

1. To move with violence in the water or mire; to flruggle or 
dafh in the water. 

With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 
The rifing furge, and flounces in the waves. Addifon s Ovid. 

2 . To move with weight and tumult. 

Six flouncing Flanders mares 

Are e’en as good as any two of theirs. Prior. 

3. To move with paflionate agitation. 

When I’m duller than a poft, 

Nor car) the plaineft word pronounce, 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce. Swift* 

To Flounce, v. a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in 
curl. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 129. 

They have got into the fefhion of flouncing the petticoat fo 
very deep, that it looks 1 ke an entire coat of luteftring. Pope* 
Flounce, n.fl. [from the verb.] Any thing fewed to the gar¬ 
ment, and hanging loofe, fo as to fwell and {hake. 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we beftow, 

To change a flounce , or add a furbelow. P°P e ' 

A muflin flounce , made very full, would be very agree¬ 
able. Po P e - 

Flo'under. n.fl. [flynder, Danifli; fluke, Scottifh.J The name 
of a fmall flat fifh. 

Like the flounder , out of the frying-pan into the fire. Canid- 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. Mortimer. 
To Flo'under. v.n. [from flounce] To ftruggle with vio¬ 
lent and irregular motions: as a horfe in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horfeman and the horfe; 

That courfer ftumbles on the fallen fteed. 

And flound'ring throws the rider o’er his head. Dryden. 
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The more informed, the lefs he underftcod, 

And deeper funk by flound'ring in the mud. 

He champs the bit, impatient of his lofs. 

And ftarts afide, and flounders afithe crofs. Dryden. 

He plung’d for fenfe, but found no bottom there 
Then writ and flounder'd on, in mere defpair. Pope s Dune. 

To FLO'URISH. v n. [ floreo, florefleo , Latin.] 

1. To be in vigour; not to fade. 

The righteous fhall flourijh like the palm-tree. Pfl. xcii. 12. 

Where e’er you tread, the blufhing flow’rs fhall rife, 

And all things flourij).) where you turn your eyes. Pope. 

2 . To be in a profperous ftate. 

If I could find example 
Of thoufands, that had ftruck anointed kings, 

And flourijh'd after. I’d not do’t: but fince 
Nor brafs, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not one. 

Let villany itfelf forfwear’t. Sbakefp. Winter s Tale. 

Harry, that prophefied thou fhould’ft be king, 

Doth comfort thee in fleep; live thou and flourijh. Sbakefp. 
He was the patron of my manhood, when i fllourijhed in the 
opinion of the world, though with fmall advantage to my 
fortune. Dryden's Dedicat. to Lord Clifford. 

3. To ufe florid language; to fpeak with ambitious copioufnefs 
and elegance. 

Whiift Cicero a£ls the part of a rhetorician, he dilates and. 
flour fines, and gives example inftead of rule. Baker. 

You fhould not affe£t to flourijh in a copious harangue and 
-a diffufiveftyle in company. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

They dilate fometimes, and flourijh long upon little'inci¬ 
dents, a id they fkip over and but lightly touch the drier part 
of their theme. Watts's Logick. 

4. To deferibe various figures by interfedling lines; to play in 
wanton and irregular motions. 

Impetuous fpread 

Tlie ftream and fmoaking, flour fil'd o’er his head. Pope. 

5. To boaft; to brag. 

6. [In mufick.] To play fome prelude. 

To Flo'urish. v. a. 

1. 'Fo adorn with vegetable beauty. 

With fhadowy verdure fiourijh'd high, 

A fudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 

2. To adorn with figures of needle work. 

3. To work with a needle into figures. 

All that I fhall fay will be but like bottoms of thread clofe 
wound up, which, with a good needle, perhaps may beflou- 
rijhed into large works. Bacon's 'War with Spain. 

4. To move any thing in quick circles or vibrations by way of 
fhow or triumph. 

And all the powers of hell in full applaufe 
Fiourijh'd their fnakes, and tofs’d their flaming brands. Cra » 
Againft the poft their wicker fhields they crufh, 

Flourijh the fword, and at the plaftron pufh. Dryden s Juv. 

5. To adorn with embellifhments of language; to grace with 
eloquence oftentatioufly diffufive. 

We fhould add the labours of Hercules, though flourijhed 
with much fabulous matter; yet it doth notably fet forth the 
confent of all nations and ages in the approbation of the ex¬ 
tirpating and debellating giants, monfters and tyrants. Bacon . 

6. To adorn ; to embellifh; to grace. 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin, 

Sith that thequftice of your title to him 

Doth flourijh the deceit. Shakefl Meafure for Meafure. 

Flo'urish. n.fl. [from the verb.] 

1. Bravery; beauty. 

I call’d thee then vain flourijh of my fortune ; 

I call’d thee then poor fhadow, painted queen. 

The prefentation of but what I was. Shakeflp. Richard III. 

, The flourijh of his fober youth, 

Was the pride of naked truth. Crajhaw . 

2. An oftentatious embellifhment; ambitious copioufnefs; far¬ 
fetched elegance. 

I his is a flourijh: there follow excellent parables. Bacon. 
We can excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beitow the flourijh of poetry thereon, or thofe commendatory 
conceits which popularly fet forth the eminence of this crea- 
tul T . Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. r. 5. 

1 he apprehenfion is fo deeply rivetted into my mind, that 
uch rhetorical fowijhes cannot at all loofen or brufh it out. 

Tr.,, . , More's Divine Dialogues. 

Villanies have not the feme countenance, when there are 
great interefts, plaufible colours, and flourijhes of wit and 
rhetonck interpofed between the fight and the obje&. L’Eftr. 

1 he fo much repeated ornament and flourijh of their fori 

merfpeeches was commoniy the trueft word they fpoke, tho’ 

iealt believed by them. 0/T 0 

c ft ,• ^ , r 1 . couth s Sermons. 

studious to pleafe the genius of the times. 

With periods, points, and tropes he flurs his crimes; 

He lards with flourijhes his long harangue; 

2 FioruILf fa £? vvhat to be P r ais d, and hang? Dryd. 

3 * a f-M° rme L by lnCS cun< i' J % or wantonly drawn. 

nai n ted‘n ]oo] f s u P°n emblems finely drawn and 

painted, and takes fome pleafure in beholding the neat cha- 


ra&ers and flourijhes of a bible ctirioufly printed. Boyk 

They were intended only for ludicrous ornaments of na¬ 
ture, like the flourijhes about a great letter thatfignify nothing, 
but are made only to delight the eye. More again/I Atheiflm . 

Flo'urisher. n. fl [from flouriflhd] One that is in prime or 
in profperity. 

They count him of the green-hair’d eld, they may, or in 
his fiow’r; 

For not our greateft flourijher can equal him in pow’r. 

Chapman's Iliads. 

To FLOUT, v. a. [ftuyten, Dutch ; flouwe, Frifick. ] To 
mock ; to infult; to treat with mockery and contempt. 

You muft flout my infufficiency. Shakefpeare. 

The Norweyan banners flout the fky, 

And fen our people cold. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

He mock’d us when he begg’d our voices ; 

Certainly he flouted us downright. Shakeflp. Coriolanus. 
She railed at.her, that fhe fhould be fo immodeft to write to 
one fhe knew would flout her. Shakefpeare. 

Phillida flouts me. Waltons Angler. 

To Flout, v.n. To pra&ife mockery ; to behave with con¬ 
tempt ; to fneer. 

Though nature hath given us wit to flout at fortune, hath 
not fortune fent in this fool to cut off this argument ? Shakefl. 
With talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude; 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

Flout, n. f. [from the verb.] A mock; an infult; a word 
or aeft of contempt. 

He would afk of thofe that had been at the other’s table. 
Tell truly, was there never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon . 
She opened it, and read it out. 

With many a fmile and leering flout. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout ; 

Snarl, if you pleafe; but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden. 
How many flouts and jeers muft I expofe myfelf to by this 
repentance ? How fhall I anfwer fuch an old acquaintance 
when he invites me to an intemperate cup ? Calam/s Serm. 
Flo'utur. n. f. [from flout] One who jeers. 

To FLOW. v.n. [ plopan, Saxon.] 

1. To run or fpread as water. 

The god am I, whofe yellow water flows 
Around t’nefe fields, and fattens as it goes. Dryden's /En. 

Fields of light and liquid ether flow. 

Purg’d from the pond’ro.us dregs of earth below. Dryden : 

Endlefs tears flow down in ftreams. Swift 0 

2 * To run : oppofed to ftanding waters. 

With ofier floats the ftanding water ftrow; 

Of mafly ftones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden . 

2. To rife; not to ebb. 

This river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb between. Shakefb‘ 

3. To melt. 

Oh that thou wouldft rent the heavens, that the mountains 
might flow down at thy prefence. Jfl J x iy. 1. 

4. To proceed; to ifiue. 

I’ll ufe that tongue I have: if wit flow from’t, 

I fhall do good. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The knowledge drawn from experience is quite of another 
kind from that which flows from fpeculation or difeourfe. South. 

5. To glide fmoothly without afperity : as, a flowing period. 

This difeourfe of Cyprian, and the flowers of rhetorick in 
it, fhew him to have been of a great wit and flowing elo- 
quence. Hakewill on Providence. 

o. I o write fmoothly ; to fpeak volubly. 

Virgil is fweet and flowing in his hexameters. Dryden. 

Did fweeter founds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc’d, or angel funo-. Prior : 

7. To abound ; to be crowded. 

The dry ftrtets flow'd with men. Chapman, 

0. I o be copious; to be full. 

Then fhall our names. 

Be in their flowing cups frefhly remember’d. Shak. Hen. V. 

There ev’ry eye with flumb’rous chains fhe bound. 

And dafh’d th eflowing goblet to the ground. Pope's Odyfliv 
9. 10 hang loofe and waving. M 

He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green filk, inter- 
woven with flowers. Spetlator, N°. 425. 

lor low. v. a. To overflow; to deluge. ^ ^ 

In a hot dry Summer watering would be a very great ad¬ 
vantage to hops; but it is fcarce praflicable, unlefs you have 

F ^ t0 /° W the S round - Mortimer’, Husbandry. 

I low. n.fl [from the verb.] 1 

1. The rife of water; not the ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, 
trarf aV °r, r V° V the ^ WJ and motions of thefe feas, illuf- 

in., g ,i he fan1e by r vater ln a bow1 ’ that rifes or falls accord- 

s V[’ e TFF the vefi ' el ‘ rUgar Errours. 

,,, " e tides, and their myfferious flow. 

We as arts elements fhall underhand. Dryden’s Jnn. Mrab. 

2. A fudden plenty or abundance. 

The noble power of fuffering bravely is as far above that 
9 K of 
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bf enterprifin^ greatly, as an unblemished confidence and in¬ 
flexible resolution are above an accidental flow of lpirits, ora 
fudden tide of blood. Pope. 

3. A ftream of di£Hon; volubility of tongue. 

Teaching is not a flow of words, nor the draining of an 
hour-glafs ; but an effe'aual procuring that a man know Some¬ 
thing which he knew not before, or to know it better. South. 
FLO'WER. n.f [/*»r, French; flos, fores, Latin.] 

I. The part of a plant which contains the feeds. 

Such are reckoned perfect flowers which have petala, a 
ftamen, apex and ftylus; and whatever flower wants either of 
thefe is reckoned imperfeft. Perfea flowers are divided into 
Ample bnes, which are not compofed of other Smaller ones, 
and which uSually have but one Single Style ; and compounded, 
which confift of many flofculi, all making but one flower. 
Simpl t flowers are monopetalous, which have the body of the 
flower all of one intire leaf, though Sometimes cut or divided 
a little way into many Seeming petala, or leaves ; as in borage, 
bugloSs, &c. or pol ypetalous, which have diftinft petala, and 
thoSe falling off Singly, and not all together, as the Seeming 
petala of monopetalous flowers always do : but thofe are fur¬ 
ther divided into uniform and difform flowers : the former 
have their right and left hand parts, and the forward and back¬ 
ward parts all alike; but the difform have no Such regularity, 
as in the flowers of Sage, deadnettle, Szc. A monopetalous 
difform flower is iikewife further divided into, firft, femi-fiftu- 
lar, whofe upper part refembles a pipe cut oft obliquely, as in 
the ariloftochia: 2d, labiate; and this either with one lip. 
Only, as in the acanthum and fcordium, or With two lips, as 
in the far greater part of the labiate flowers: and here the up¬ 
per lip is fometimes turned upwards, and So turns the convex 
part downwards, as in the chamaeciftus, &c. but moft com¬ 
monly the upper lip is convex above, and turns the hollow 
part down to its fellow below, and So reprefents a kind of 
helmet, or monkfhood ; and from thence thefe are frequently 
called galeate, cucullate, and galericulate flowers ; and in this 
form are the flowers of the lamium, and moft verticillate plants. 
Sometimes alfo the lamium is intire, and Sometimes jagged or 
divided. 3d, Corniculate ; that is. Such hollow flowers as have 
on their upper part a kind of Spur, or little horn, as in the 
Jinaria, delphinum, &c. and the carniculum, or calcar, is al¬ 
ways impervious at the tip or point. Compounded flowers 
are either, firft, difcous or difcoidal; that is, whofe flofculi 
are Set together So clofe, thick, and even, as to make the Sur¬ 
face of the fi.wcr plain and flat, which therefore, becaufe of 
its round form, will be like a difcus; which difk is Some¬ 
times radiated, when there is a row of petala ftanding round 
in the difk, like the points of a ftar, as in the matricaria, 
chamaemelum, &c. and Sometimes naked, having no Such 
radiating leaves round the limb of its difk, as in the tanace- 
tum : 2d, planifolious, which is compofed of plain flowers, 
Set together in circular rows round the centre, and whofe face 
is ufual y indented, notched uneven and jagged, as the hiera- 
cia, &c. 3d, fiftcilar, which is compounded of many 

long hollow little flowers, like pipes, all divided into large jags 
at the ends. Imperfect/ w<r , becaufe they want the petala, 
are called ftamineous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and thofe 
which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, are by 
Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them cats-tail. 
The term campaniformis is ufed for Such as are in thefhape of 
a bell, and infundibuliformis for Such as are in the form of a 
funnel. Miller. 

Good men’s lives 

Expire before the floveers in their caps. 

Dying or ere they Sicken. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

With flow'r inwoven trefles torn, 

The nymphs in twilight (hade of tangled thickets mourn. 

Milton. 


Beauteous flow'rs why do we Spread 
Upon the monuments of the dead ? Cowley. 

Though the Same Sun with all-diffufive rays 
Blufh in the rofe and in the diamond blaze, 

We praife the ftronger effort of his power, 

And always Set the gem above th t flower. Pope. 

If the blofTom of the plant be of moft importance, we call 
it a flower ; fuch are daifies, tulips, and carnations. IVitts. 

2. An ornament; an embellishment. 

This difcourfe of Cyprian, and the excellent flowers of rhe- 
torick in it, {hew him to have been a Sweet and powerful 
©rator. Hukeivill on Providence. 

Truth needs no flow'rs of Speech. Pope. 

3. The prime; the flourifhing part. 

Alas! young man, your days can ne’er be long : 

In flow'r of age you perifh for a Song. Pope's Horace Impr. 

4. The edible part of corn ; the meal. 

The bread I would have in flower , So as it might be baked 
{Fill to Serve their neceflary want. SpenJ'cr on Ireland. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d. 

Next thefe in worth, and firm thole urns be Seal’d.; 

Be twice ten meafiires of the choice!! flour 

Prepar’d, ere yet defcends the evening hour. Popes Odyjfi" 

5. The moft excellent or valuable part of any thing; quin- 
teflence. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable the Pfalms 
do more briefly contain, and more movingly exprefs, by rea- 
Son of their poetical form. Hooker. 

Thou haft {lain 

The! flower of Europe for his chivalry. Shake/p. Henry \ I, 
The French monarchy is exhaufted of its bfaveft fubje&s; 
the flower of the nation is confumed in its wars. Addifon. 

6. That which is moft diftinguifhed for any thing valuable. 

He is not the flower of courtefy; but, I warrant him, as 
gentle as a Iamb. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Flo'wer de Luce. n.f. A bulbous iris. 

It hath a lily flower of one leaf, fhaped like that of the 
common iris: the pointal has three leaves, and the empale- 
ment turns to a fruit fhaped like that of the common iris. Its 
root is bulbous. Mil.cr Specifies thirty-four Species of this 
plant; and among them the Perfian flower de luce is greatly 
efteemed for the fweetnefs and beauty of its variegated flowers, 
which are in perfe&ion in February, or the beginning of 
March. 

Crop’d are the flower de luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shake/. Henry VI. 
The iris is the flower de luce. Peacham. 

To Flo'wer. v. n. [ fleurir , French, or from the noun.] 

1. To be in flower; to be in bloftom ; to bloom ; to put forth 
flowers. 

So forth they marched in this goodly fort, 

To take the Solace of the open air, 

And in frefh flowering fields themfelves to Sport. Fairy §{u. 

Sacred hill, whofe head full high, 

Is, as it were, for endlefs memory 

Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 

For ever with a flow'ring garland crown’d. Fairy £)ucen. 

Then herbs of every leaf, that fudden flowerd, 

Op’ning their various colours. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood, 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. Dryd. Georg, 

To leaflefs fhrubs the flow'ring palms Succeed, 

And od’rous myrtle to the noifome weed. Pope's Mejfiah. 

2. To be in the prime; to flourifh. 

Whilome in youth, when flower'd my youthful Spring, 
Like Swallow Swift, I wandered here and there; 

For heat of heedlefs luff me did So fting,. 

That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

This caufe detain’d me all my flow'ring youth, 

Within aloathfome dungeon there to pine. Shak. Hen.Wl. 

3. To froth ; to ferment; to mantle, as new bottled beer. 

ThoSe above water were the beft, and that beer did flower 
a little; whereas that under water did not, though it were 
frefh. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N°. 385. 

An extreme clarification doth Spread the Spirits So Smooth 
that they become dull, and the drink dead, which ought to 
have a little flowering. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

4. To come as cream from the Surface. 

If you can accept of thefe few observations, which have 
flowered off, and are, as it were, the burnifhing of many ftu- 
dious and contemplative years, I here give you them to difpofe 
of. Milton on Education. 

To Flo'wer v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ficti¬ 
tious or imitated flowers. 

Flo'w erage. n.f. [fSony flower.'] Store of flowers. Dift- 

Fl i/weret. n.J. [ fleuret, French.] A flower; a Small 
flower. 

Sometimes her head fhe fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlands, or frefh flow'rets dight. 

About her neck, or rings of rufhes plight. Fairy fjlueen. 

No more fhall trenching war channel her fields, 

Nor bruife her flow'rets with the armed hoofs 

Of hoftile pacer. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

That Same dew, which Sometime on the buds 
Was wont to Swell, like round and orient pearls, 

Stood now within the pretty flow' ret' s eyes. 

Like tears that did their own difgrace bewail. Shakefpeare. 

So to the Sylvan lodge 

They came, that like Pomona’s arbour Smil’d, 

With flow'rets deck’d, and fragrant Smells. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

Then laughs the childifh year with fl w'rets crown’d} 
And lavifhly perfumes the fields around ; 

But no fubftantial nourifhment receives. 

Infirm the ftalks, unfolid are the leaves. Dry dens Fables. 

Flo'wergarden. n.f [ flower and garden .] A garden in 
which flowers are principally cultivated. 

Observing that this manure produced flowers in the field, 1 
made my gardener try thofe fhells in my flowergarden , and I 
never Saw better carnations or flowers. Mortimer's Husbandry? 

Flo'wer in ess. n.f [from flowery .] 

1. The ftate of abounding in flowers. 

4 2. Floridnefs 
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2. FloridneSs of Speech. 

Flo'weringbush. n.f A plant. 

The leaves are triangular and grafly, the ftalks naked, and 
the flowers aiSpoSed in an umbella upon the top of the ftalk, 
each confiding of fix leaves : three of them are large, and 
three Small, which are expanded in form of a rofe. Miller. 
Flo'wer 1r. adj. [from flower.] Full of flowers; adorned with 
flowers real or fictitious. 

My mother Circe, with the fyreris three, 

Amid’ft the flaw’ry kirtl’d Naiades. Miltoh. 

Day’s harbinger 

Comes dancing from the Eaft, and leads with her 
The fiow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowilip and the pale primrofe. Miltoh. 

O’er his fair limbs a fiow'ry veft he threw. Pope's Odyffey. 
To her the Shady grove, the fiow'ry field, 

The ftreams and fountains, no delight could yield. Pope. 
Flo'wingly. adv. [ from floiv. ] With volubility ; with 
abundance. 

Flowk. n.f. [fluke, Scott.] A flounder; the name of a fifh. 
Amongft thefe the flowk , foie, and plaice follow the tide up 
into the frefh waters. Carew's Survey of CornWal. 

Flo'wkwort. n.f. The name of a plant. 

Flown. Participle of fly, or flee, they being confounded. 

1. Gone away. 

For thofe, 

Appointed to fit there, had left their charge, 

Flown to the upper world. Milton's Paradife Lfjl , b. x. 

Where, my deluded SenSe ! was reafon flown ? 

Where the high majefty of David’s throne ? Prior. 

2. Puffed; inflated; elate. 

And when night 

Darkens the ftreets, then wander forth the Sons 
Of Beliah, flown with infolence and wine. Milton's P. L. 
Flu'ctuant. adj. [fluduans, Latin.] Wavering; uncertain. 
To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that thing to¬ 
morrow ; to change likings for loathings, and to ftand wish¬ 
ing and hankering at a venture, how is it poflible for any man 
to be at reft in this fluctuant wandering humour and opi¬ 
nion l L'EJlrange. 

To FLUCTUATE . v.n. [fiuCluo, Latin.] 

1. To roll to and again as water in agitation. 

The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov’ring there, 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
ThePow’r Divine, that rais’d the mighty frame. Blackmore. 

2. To float backward and forward, as with the motion of Water. 

3. To move with uncertain and hafty motion. 

The tempter 

New part puts on; and, as to paflion mov’d, 

Fluctuates difturb’d. Milton's Paradife loft, b. ix. 

4. To be in an uncertain ftate ; to feel fudden viciffitudes. 

As the greateft part of my eftate has been hitherto of an 
unfteady and volatile nature, either toft upon Teas, or fluc¬ 
tuating in funds, it is now fixed and fettled in fubftantial acres 
and tenements. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 540. 

5. To be irrefolute ; to be undetermined. 

Fluctua'txon. n.f. [fludluano, Latin ; fluctuation, French, 
from fluctuate.’] 

1. I he alternate motion of the water. 

Its fluctuations are but motions fubfervient, which winds, 
itorms, fhores, fhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. c. in. 

. we ^ e caufed by the impulfes and fluctuation of water 

in the bowels of the earth. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from making a profelyte of a perfon, 
that loves fluctuation of judgment little enough to be willino- 
to be eafed of it by any thing but errour. Boyk 

if v l / A ^°I d of which 1 know not the etymology, un- 
lefs it be derived from flew of fly.] ^ 

l' p,pe chi „ mne y t0 conve 7 air > heat, or fmoke. 

• ooft down or fur, fuch as may fly in the wind* 
luellin. n.f The herb Speedwell* 
fluency, n.f. [fromfluent.] 

' fl ° Wlngi fm00thnefS; fted ° m fr0m 

fruency of numbers, and moft expreffive figures for the 

poimsTwh the ferious ’ and plear r ri ;, s 7 admirers of 

2. Reminds ; copioufnefs ; volubility. & ‘ 
th or e Ur r bl1 ^ litur p. muft he calhietedj the better to pleafe 
ZL Wh ° g,0ned in their -temporary ve/ and 

BettLeir* nt ^ nk?in f vi£lors vain! yboaft their pow’rf; ^ & ' 
Be then s the mufquet, while the tongue is our’s : 

We reafon with fuch fluency and fire, 

1 he beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Tichl) 

nJ, i rpc f ech in ma,i >’ mcn ’ -™- 

fcr Whoever is°a mafteroMan matter> “A" fcarti V of words 5 
ideas, will be am in L U guag ?’ ,? nd hath a mi " d fell of 
both- P ’ speaking, to hefitate upon the choice of 

bwift's Thoughts on various Subjects. 
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3. Affluence; abundance. This fenfe is obfolete. 

Thofe who grow old in fluency and eafie. 

Behold him toft: on Teas. Sandys's Paraphrafe on Job, 

God riches and renown to men imparts. 

Even all they wifh; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluesicy receive. 

But their fruition to a ftranger leavd. Sandys* 

FLWENT. adj. [Jluens, Latin.] 

1. Liquid. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent , but ftupified. Bac. 

2. Flowing; inihotion; influx. 

Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of its duration 
being abfolutely independent upon another, it doth not follow 
that becaufe any thing moves this moment, it muft neceflarily 
continue to do fo the next. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Ready; copious ; voluble. 

Thofe have forDe natural difpofitions, which have bet¬ 
ter grace in youth than in age, fuch as is a fluent and luxu¬ 
rious fpeech. Bacon . 

I fhall Jay before you all that’s within me. 

And with moft fluent utterance* Denhasns Sophy. 

Flu'ent. n.f. Stream; running water. 

Confiding in their hands, that fed’lous ft rive 
To cut th’ outrageous fluent ; iri this diftrefs, 

Ev’n in the fight of death. Phillips. 

FLUID, adj. [fluidus, Latin; fluids, French.] Having parts 
eafily feparable ; not folid. 

Or ferve they as a fiow’ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud. 

Left it again diflolve, and fhow’r the earth ? Milt. P. Lojl. 
If particles flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fluid ; and if it be apt to ftick to things, it is 
humid. Nezvton's Opt. 

Flu'id. n.f. [In phyfick.j Any animal juice: as the blood. 
Confider how luxury hath introduced new dileafes, and 
with them, not improbably, altered the whole courfe of the 
fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus * 

Flu idity. n.f. [_ fluiditc,Fr. from fluid.] The quality in bo¬ 
dies oppofite to folidity ; Want of adherence between the parts. 

Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminifhing the tena¬ 
city of bodies : it makes many bodies fluid, which are not fluid 
in told, and increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of 
oil, balfam and honey; and thereby decreafes their re- 
M f C ^ r r . . Newton's Opt. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiflitude is too great fluidity. Arb . 
Fluidness. n.f. [from fluid.] That quality in bodies oppo- 
iite to liability. 

What if we fhould fay that fluidnefs and liability depends 
10 much upon the texture of the parts, that, by the change of 
tiat texture, the fame parts may be made to conftitute either a 
fluid or a dry body, and that permanently too ? Boyle. 

lummery. n.f. A kind of food made by coagulation of 
wheatflower or oatmeal. 

Milk and flummery are very fit for children. Locke. 

Flung, participle arid preter He of fling. Thrown ; caft. 

everal ftatuds the Romans themfelves flung into the river* 
FLWOR^Jf ^ U ^ d at i ’. eve,1 S e themfelves. Addifon on Italy. 

1. A fluid ftate. : atU1 *^ 

1 he particles of fluids which do not cohere too ftronglv, 
and are of fuch a fmallnefs as renders them moft fufceptible of 
thole agitations which keep liquors in a fluor, are moft eafily 

2 . C^amenb 1 ^ ^ Vap ° UrS * Newton's Opt. 

FlU'rRy. n.f 

1. A guft or ftorrri of wind ; a liafty tlaft. 

I he boat was overfet by a fudden flurry from the North. 

o • 1 Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 

T°^ L fl USH - Dutch, to flow; fius± or flux, Fr.] 

1. 1 o flow with violence. y J 5 J 

flI iTJjf P hlre of the heart he attributes to an ebullition arid 
fudden expanfion of the blood in the ventricles, after the man- 
fj,:, ™ lk ’ whlch ’ bein g heated to fuch a degree, doth 
U and f? ° nCe ’ U P and run over the veflcl. Ray. 

o&K vloldn:iy out ° r thc cock f v bout ? and 

2. To come in hafte. s HurUndry. 

If the place but affords 
Any ftote of lucky birds; 

As I make ’ehi to fiufh. 

Each owl out of his bufh. n M <v , r . , 

3 ‘ ftJdd^'afflux bfblo^d" ! ^ MUCC d CbI ° Ur in ^ a 

bhe married. > r 

Thus Eve with cotint’hance blithe her ftfed, ^ 
What 1 Cr K hCek d ‘r empei "glow’d. Milt. Par Loft 

cf thc Afpea. 

What 
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What means that lovely fruit? What means, alas! 

That blood, which flujhes guilty in your face ? Dryden. 
At once, array’d 

In all the colours of the fluflnng year. 

The garden glows. Thomfon's Spring , /. 95. 

4, To (bine. Obfolete. 

A flake of fire, that flujhing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d. Spenfir. 

To Flush, v. a. 

1. To colour; to redden. 

The glowing dames of Zama’s royal court, 

Have faces flufh'd with more exalted charms. Addif Cato. 

Some court, or fecret corner feek. 

Nor flufh with fhame the palling virgin’s cheek. Gay's Triv. 

2. To elate ; to elevate. 

A profperous people, flujhed with great victories and fuc- 
ceffes, are rarely known to confine their joys within the 
bounds of moderation and innocence. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Flush, adj . 

1. Frefh ; full of vigour. 

He took my father grofly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flujh as May ; 

And how his audit Hands, who knows, fave heav’n ? Shah 
I love to wear cloths that ar z flufh. 

Not prefacing old rags with plufh. Cleaveland. 

2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 

Lord Strut was not very JiuJh in ready, either to go to law 
or clear old debts ; neither could he find good bail. Arbuthnot. 
Flush, n.f Afflux; fudden impulfe; violent flow. 

Never had any man fuch a lofs, cries a widower, in the 
fiujh of his extravagancies fora dead wife. L'Eflrange. 

The pulfe of the arteries is not only caufed by the pulfation 
of the heart, driving the blood through them in manner of a 
wave or fiujh, but by the coats of the arteries themfelves. Ray. 

Succefs may give him a prefent fiujh of joy; but when the 
fhort tranfport is over, the apprehenfion of lofing fucceeds to 
tlie care of acquiring. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Cards all of a fort. 

ToFlu'ster. v. a. [from Toflujl).] To make hot and rofy 
with drinking; to make half drunk. 

Three lads of Cyprus, noble fwelling fpirits. 

Have I to-night flujler'd with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

FLUTE, n.f. [flufte, flute, French ; fluyte, Dutch.] 

1. A muflcal pipe ; a pipe with Hops for the fingers. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke. Shah. Ant. andCleo. 

The foft complaining^?^ 

In dying notes difcovers 
The woes of hopelefs lovers, 

Whofe dirge is whifper’d by the warbling lute. Dryden. 
t. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the concave of a flute 
fplit. 

To Flute, v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 

To FLU'TTER. v.n. [plorefian, Saxon; flotter, French.] 

1. To take fhort flights with great agitation of the wings. 

As an eagle ffirreth up her nzPc, flutter ethovzx her young, and 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo the Lord alone did lead 
him. Deutr.xxxn.il. 

When your hands untie thefe firings. 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings; 

One that gladly will be nigh, 

To wait upon each morning-figh; 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfumed pray’r. Crafhaw. 

They fed, and, flutt'ring , by degrees withdrew. Dryden. 

2. To move about with great fhow and buftle without con- 
fequence. 

Excefs muddies the belt wit, and only makes it flutter and 
froth high. Grew. 

No rag, no ferap of all the beau or wit, 

That once fo flutter'd , and that once fo writ. Pope's Dune. 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations or undulations. 

Ye fpirits ! to your charge repair; 

Th z flutt'ring fan be Zephyretta’s care. Pope. 

They the tall mad above the veffel rear. 

Or teach the flutt'ring fail to float in air. Pope's Odyjfey. 
f 4. To be in agitation ; to move irregularly ; to be in a Hate of 
uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious vidtory 
was got, and with what difficulty, and how long fhe fluttered 
upon the wings of doubtful fuccefs, he was not furprifed. 

Howel's Vocal Forefl. 
It is impoffible that men (hould certainly difeover the agree¬ 
ment or dilagreement of ideas, whilH their thoughts flutter 
about, or flick only in founds of doubtful fignification Locke. 
Efteem we thefe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc’d by atoms from their flutt'ring dance ! Prior. 

Some never arrive at any deep, folid, or valuable know¬ 
ledge, becaufe they are perpetually fluttering over the furface 
of things. Waits. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot 
be fixed attentively to a few ideas fucceffively. Watts. 

To Flutter, v. a. 

t. To drive in diforder, like a flock of birds fuddenly roufed. 


Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 

Flutter'd your Volfcians in Corioli. Shakef. Corlolam.t 

2. To hurry the mind. '' 

3. To diforder the pofition of anything. 

Flu'tter. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Vibration; undulation; quick and irregular motion. 

An infinite variety of motions are to be made ufe of in the 
flutter of a fan : there is the angry flutter, the mod Aflutter, 
and the timorous flutter. Add.fin's Spectator, N^. 102! 

2. Hurry; tumult; diforder of mind. 

3. Confufion ; irregular pofition. 

Fluvia/tick. adj. [fluviaticus,\u2X\r\.] Belonging to rivers, 

FLUX, n.f. [ fluxus, Latin ; flux, French.] 

1. The aCt of flowing ; pafiage. 

The mofl Ample and primary motion of fire is a flux, in a 
direCt line from the centre of the fuel to its circumference. 

Digby on Bodies. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great part of them is 
thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 

2. The Hate of pafling away and giving place to others. 

The heat of the fun in animals whofe parts are fucceflive 
and in a continual flux, can produce a deep and perfedt glofs 
of blacknefs. Browjfs Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 10. 

What the Hated rate of interefl lhould be, in the conftant 
change of affairs, and flux of money, is hard to deter- 

mine - . Locke. 

In the conflituent matter of one body, turning naturally to 
another like body, the Hock or fund can never be exhaufted, 
nor the flux and alteration fenfible. Woodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual flux , and 
Hand in need of recruits to fupply the place of thofe words 
that are continually falling through difufe. Felton on theClaJf. 

3. Any flow or iffue of matter. 

Quinces Hop fluxes of blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Dyfentery; difeafe in which the bowels are. excoriated and 
bleed; bloody flux. 

Eat eaflern fpice, fecure 

From hmmng fluxes and hot calenture. Halifax . 

5. Excrement; that which falls from bodies. 

Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shakefpeare. 

6 . Concourfe; confluence. 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends; 

’Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

The flux of company. Shakeflp. As you like it. 

7. The Hate of being melted. 

8. L hat which mingled with a body makes it melt-. 

I lux. adj. [fluxus, Latin.] Unconflant; not durable; main¬ 
tained by a confiant fucceffion of parts. 

To Flux. v. a. 

1. To melt. 


2. To falivate ; to evacuate by fpitting. 

He might fafhionably and genteelly have been duelled or 
fluxed into another world. South. 

Flu'xility. n.J. [ fluxus , Latin.] Eafinefs of feparation of 
parts; poffibility of liquefaction. 

Experiments feem to teach, that the fuppofed averfation of 
nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or in confequence, pardy 
of the weight and fluidity, or at lealt fexility of the bodies here 
below. . Boyle. 

Flu'xion. n.fl. [ fluxio, Latin.] 

1. The adt of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

3. [In mathematicks.] The arithmetick or analyfis of infinitely 

fmall variable quantities; or it is the method of finding ail 
infinite fmall or infinitely fmall quantity, which, being taken 
an infinite number of times, becomes equal to a quantity 
given. Harris. 

A penetration into the abflrufe difficulties and depths of 
modern algebra and fluxions , are not worth the labour of thofe 
whodefign the learned profeffions as the bufinefs of life. Waits. 

To ! LY. pret. flew or fled ; part, fled or flown, v. n. [ pleogan, 
Saxon. I o fly is properly to uje wings, and gives Jew and 

flown. To flee is to efcape, or go away, plean, Saxon, and 
makes fled. They are now confounded.] 

I. To move through the air with wings. 

Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloifler’d flight. Shakcflpeare's Macbeth. 

I owl that may jly above the earth in the open firmament 
of heaven. Gen. i. 20. 


Thefe men’s haflinefs the warier fort of you do not com¬ 
mend : ye wiffl they had held themfelves longer in, and not 
flown fo dangeroufly abroad before the feathers of the caufe 
had been grown. Hooker* 

2 . To pafs through the air. 

Man is born unto trouble, as the fparks^/ry upward. J 

3. To pafs away. 


Ev’n a romance, a tune, a rhime, 

Help thee to pafs the tedious time, 

W hich elfe would on thy hand remain ; 

Though pown, it ne’er looks back again. Prior. 

4. To pafs fwiftly. 

The fcouts with flying, fpeed 

Return, and through the city fpread the news. Dryden. 
Earth rolls back beneath the flying Heed. P°P e ‘ 
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5. To fpring with violence; to fall on fuddenly. j 

A fervant that he bred, thri.Td with remorfe* 

Oppos’d againfl the act, bending his fword 
To his great mafler; who, thereat enrag’d; 

Fleiv on him, and amongft them fell’d him dead. Shakejp. 
Though the dogs have never feen the dog-killer, yet they 
will come forth, and bark and fly at him. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being mife- 
rable, when an enraged confcience fhall fly at him, and take 
him by the throat. South's Sermons. 

6. To move with rapidity. 

Glad to catch this good occafion, 

MoH thoroughly to be winnow’d, where my chaff 
And corn fhall fly afunder. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

A fair example to his mafler gave; 

He baffas heads, to fave his own, made fly ; 

And now, the fultan to preferve, muft die. Waller. 

7. To burfl afunder with a fudden explofion. 

Behold, a frothy fubflance rife; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 

8. To break; to fhiver. 

9. [plean, Saxon ; fliehen, German.] To run away; to attempt 
efcape. [In this fenfe the verb is properly to flee, wh on fled 
is formed ; but the following examples mew that they are 
confounded.] 

Which when the valiant elf perceiv’d, he leapt. 

As lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenfer. 

Macduff is fled to England. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ye fhall flee, as ye fled from before the earthquake. 

Tech. xiv. 5. 

Abiathar efcaped, and fled after David. 1 Sa. xxii. 20. 

What wonder if the kindly beams he Hied, 

Reviv’d the drooping arts again ; 

If fcience rais’d her head. 

And foft humanity, that from rebellion fled. Dryden . 

He oft defir’d to fly from Ifrael’s throne. 

And live in fliades with her and love alone. Prior. 

I'll fly from fhepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains ; 

From fhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, 

Forfake mankind, and all the world but love. Pope. 

10. To Fly in the face. To infult. 

This would difeourage any man from doing you good, when 
you will either negledt him, or fly in. bis face ; and he muff ex- 
pedt only danger to himfelf. Swift's Drapier's Letters. 

ri. To adt in defiance. 

Fly in nature’s face: 

—'But how, if nature fly in my face firff ? 

—Then nature’s the aggreffor. Drydefs Spanijh Fryar. 

12. To Fly off. To revolt. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re Tick, they’re weary. 
They have travell’d all the night! mean fetches; 

The Images of revolt, and flying of. Shakefp. King Lear. 
The traytor Syphax 

Flew of at once with his Numidian horfe. Addifon's Cato.. 

13. To Fly out. To burfl into paffion. 

How eafy is a noble fpirit difeern’d. 

From harfh and fulphurous matter that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noife, and Hinks. Ben. Johnf Catil. 
Paffion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fly out into contumely 
and negledt. _ Collier of Friendfhip. 

14. Tor ly out. To break out into licence. 

You ufe me like a courfer fpurr’d and rein’d : 

If l fly out, my fiercenefs you command. ' Dryden. 
PapiflSfl when unoppofed, fly out into all the pageantries of 
worfnip; but in times of war, when they are hard preffed by 
arguments, lie clofe intrenched behind the council of Trent. 

Dryden's Medal, Dedicat . 

15. LoY ly out. To Hart violently from any diredion. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the centre, and every moment would fly out in 
• Hght lines, if tftey were not reflrained. Bentley's Sermons. 

16. To let Fly. To difeharge. 

The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly, 

^AndbuHh, unaiming, in the rend ed Iky. Granville . 

17. Io be light and unencumbered: as, a flying eamn. 

To Fly. v. a. 6 v 

1. To fhun ; to avoid ; to decline. 

Love like.a ffladow flies, when fubflance love purfues • 
Purfuing that which flies, and flying what purfues. Shakefp 
O Jove, I think 

Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch I mean, 

Where they (hould be relieved. Shakefpeare. 

- f alto S<A«, it will be too ftrange 

'o*-*»- 

.. T«afaas?s“ *■**» 

A,!lT P 'f?Mr W u etCh ° r When with cares oppreft. 

And his tofs d limbs are weary’d into refl, 

NatfreY 5 L nva 1 e : ' , Dr,de;i’i Juvenal, Sat. t 3. 
3- To quit b^ght.' m enChaWed Sr ° Und - ^ yde ,. 
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Dedalus, to fly the Cretan flhofe* 

Lfis heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore. 

The firfl who fail’d in air. Dryden's /Eeri. b. vi. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey. 

If a man can tame this monfler, and with her fly other 
ravening fowl; ntid kill them, it is fomewhat worth. Bacon. 

5. It is probable that flew was originally the preterite of fly, 
when it fignified volation, and fled when it fignified efcape: 
fl<jwn lhould be confined likewife to volation; but thefe dif- 
tindlions are notv confounded. 

Fly. n.f [ pleoge, Saxon.] 

I. A fmall winged infe& of many fpecies. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods $ 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

My country neighbours begin to think of being in general, 
before they come to think of the fly in their flieep, or the tares 
in their corn. Locke. 

To prevent they?), feme propofe to fow afbes with the 
feed. Mortimer's , Husbandry. 

To heedlefs flies the window proves 
A conflant death. Th mfin's Summer . 

2* That part of a machine which, being put into a quick mo¬ 
tion, regulates and equalifes the motion of the refl. 

if we fuppofe a man tied in the place of the Weight; it 
were eafy, by a fingle hair faflened unto the fly or balance of 
the jack, to draw him up from the ground. Wilkins. 

3. Fly, in a compafs. That part which points how the wind 
blows. 

To Fly'bloW. v. a. [fly and blow.] To taint with flies ; to 
- fill with maggots. 

I cannot difeern any labyrinth, unlefs in the perplexity of 
his own thoughts; for I am unwilling to believe that he doth 
it with a defign to play tricks; and to flyblow my words, to 
make others diflafle them. Stillingfieet. 

Like a flyblown cake of tallow ; 

Or, on parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Swift. 

So morning infedls, that in muck begun; 

Shine, buz, and flyblow in the fetting fun. Pope's Epiflles. 
Fly'boat. n.f. [fly and boat.] A kind of veffel nimble and 
light for failing. 

Flycatcher, n.f. [fly and catch.] One that hunts flies. 
There was more need of Brutus in Domitian’s days, to 
redeem or mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a flycatcher. Dry. 
The fwallow was a flycatcher as well as the fpider. L'Eflr* 
Fly'er. n.f. [from fly.] 

1. One that flies or runs away. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others do with 
their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back 
of t he flyer. Sandyds Journey. 

He grieves fo many Britons lhould be loff; 

Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 

To fave the flyers than to win the field. Waller. 

2. One that ufes wings. 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. [In architecture.] Stairs made of an oblong (quare figure, 

whofe fore and backfides are parallel to each other, and fo are 
their ends: the fecond of thefe flyers Hands parallel behind 
the firfl, the third behind the fecond, and fo are faid to fly off 
from one another. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Fly'fish. v. n. [fly and fljlu] To angle with a hook 
baited with a fly. 

I fhall next give you fome other directions for fly- 

r Walton's Angler . 

r UAL. n.f. [ pola, Saxon.] The offspring of a mare, or other 
beafl of burthen. The cuflom now is to ufe colt for a young 
horfe, and foal for a young mare; but there was not origi¬ 
nally any fuch diflinCtion. ® 

Alfo flew his Heed, 

And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 

As he had been a foal of Pegafus’s kind. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
1 wenty Ihe-affes and ten foals. Gen. xxxii. 15. 

lor OA'L.v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth a foal. 

Give my horfe to T imon : it foals me ffraight 
Ten able horfes. Shakefp ear ? s Timon, 

Such colts as are 

Of generous race, ffraight, when they firfl are foal'd. 
Walk proudly. May’s Clicks. 

About September take your mares into the houfe, where 
keep them ’till they foal. Marti mer's Hufbandry. 

rOALBIT. 1 r r>. J 

Fo'alfoot. f *•/ Pjants - 

FOAM .n.f [yarn,Saxon] The white fubftance which a<m a - 
t.on o. fermentation gathers on the top of liquors; froth; f P ume. 
1 Jie foa?n upon the water. u f 

Whitening, down their mofly tinflurM ((ream ° J ’ 
Delcends the billowy foam. c* • 

To Foam [from g noun j TUm ^ ' 

1. To froth ; to gather foam. 

JS* a b ^ ar ^ ^ , tbe general’s cut will do among foaming 
ottles and aJe-wafli d wits, is wonderful. Shakefp. Henn V. 

and f, r f d wT 10 the matk «-place, foam'd at mouth, 
and was fpeechlefs. ShahfpdrSs Julias Cafar. 
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To Pdllas high the foaming bowl he crown’d. 

And fprinkl’d larg£ libations on the ground. Pope’s Odyffey . 

Upon afoaming horfe 

There follow’d ftrait a man of royal port. Rowe. 

2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 

He foatnetb, and griaffetli with his teeth. Mar. ix. 18. 

Fo'amy. adj. [from foam.'] Covered with foam; frothy. 

More white than Neptune’s foamy face, 

When ftrugglirig rocks he would embrace. Sidney, b. ii. 

Behold how high the foamy billows ride! 

The winds and waves are on the jufter fide. Dryden. 

FOB. n.f [fuppe, ftlpfacke, German.] A lmall pocket. 

Who pick’d a fb at holding forth, 

And where a watch for half the worth 

May be redeem’d. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

When were the dice with more profufion thrown ? 

The well-fill’d fob, not empty’d now alone. Dryd. Juven. 
He put his hand into his fob , and prefented me in his name 
with a tobacco-ftopper. Addifon’s Spectator. 

There were two pockets which we could not enter; thefe 
he called his fobs: they were two large flits cut into the top of 
his middle cover, but fqueezed dole by the preffure of his 
belly. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees, 

And takes the plaintiff’s and defendant’s fees ; 

His fellow pick-purfe, watching for a job. 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift. 

To Fob. v. a. [fuppen , German.] 

1. Tochfeat; to trick; to defraud. 

I think it is feurvy, and begin to find myfelf fobb’d in 
it. Sbakefpeare s Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows {landing in England when thou art 
king, and refolution thus fobb’d as it is with the rufty curb of 
old father antick the law. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

He goes prefling forward, ’till he was fobbed again with 
.another ftory. L’Eftrange. 

2. To Fob off. To ffift off; to pUt afide with an artifice; to 
delude by a trick. 

You muft not think 

To fob off ourdifgraces with a tale. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat. 

To get their Wives and children meat; 

But thefe will not be fobb’d off fo. 

They muff have wealth and power too. Hudibras , p. i. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 

So much for wine and water mix’d I paid; 

But when I thought the purchas’d liquor mine, 

The rafeal fobb'd me off with only Wine. Addifon. 

Being a great lover of country-fports, I abfolutely deter¬ 
mined not to be a minifter of ftate, nor to be. fobb’d off with a 
garter. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 3. 

FYcal. adj. [froftl focus. ] Belonging to the focus. See 
Focus. 

Schelhammer demandeth whether the convexity or conca¬ 
vity of the drum Collects rays into a focal point, or fcatterS 
them. Derharris Pbyfico-Theology. 

Fo'cil. n.f.[focile , French.] The greater or lefs.bone between 
the knee and ankle, or elbow and wrift. 

The fra&ure Was of both the foci Is of the left leg Wifein. 

Focilla'tion. n.f [ focillo, Lat.] Comfort; fupport. Difi. 

FO'CUS. n.f. [Latin] 

1. [Inopticks.] The focus of a glafs is the point of convergence 

or concourfe, where the rays meet and crofs the axis after their 
refradlion by the glafs. Harris. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to which they con¬ 
verge, may be called their focus. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the axis within the figure, 

and diftant from the vertex by a fourth part of the parameter, 
or lotus re Rum. Harris. 

3. Focus of an Ellipfts. A point towards each end of the 

longer axis; from whence two right lines being drawn to any 
point' in the circumference, ffall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris. 

4. Focus of the Hyperbola. A point in the principal axis, 

within the oppofite hyperbola’s; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the oppofite hyperbolas, 
the difference will be equal to the principal axis. DiR. 

FO'DDER. n.f [po^jie, pySep, Saxon.] Dry food ftored up 
for cattle againft Winter. 

Their cattle, ftarving for want of fodder, corrupted the 
air. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Being not to be raifed without wintering, they will help to 
force men into improvement of land by a neceflity of 
fodder. Temple. 

Of grafs and f dder thou defraud’ft the dams, 

And of their mothers dugs the ftarving lambs. Dryd. Virgil. 

To Fo'dder. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed with dry food. 
Natural earth is taken the firft half fpit from juft under the 
turf of the beft pafture ground, ia a place that has been well 
foddered on. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

From Winter keep, 

Well fodder'd in the ft alls, thy tender Jtheep. Dryd. Virgil. 


A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three barn*, with as 
hiany cowyards to fodder cattle in. Mortimer’s Husbandry 
Straw will do well enough to fodder with. Mortim. HuL 
Fo'ddeRer. n. f. [from fodder.'] He who fodders cattle. 
FOE. n.f. [pah, Saxon ; fae , Scottilh.] 

1. An enemy in war. 

Ere he had eftabliffed his throne. 

He fought great battles with his favage fone, 

In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Never but one more was either like ' 

To meet fo great a fok. Milton. 

2. Aperfecutor; an enemy in common life. 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Shakef. 

Forc’d by thy worth, thy foe in death become ; 

Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a coftly tomb. Dryden’s Fab; 
Thy defers to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend, and ev’ry foe. Po^e. 

3. An opponent; an illwifher. 

He that confiders and enquires into the reafon of things, is 
counted a foe to received do&rines. Watts’s Imp. of the Mind. 
Foreman, n.f. [from fe and /nan.] Enemy in war; antago- 
nift. An obfolete word. 

Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily fpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

And ever ready for your foeman fell. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

What valiant foemen , like to Autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ? Sh. H. VI. 
FO'ETUS. n,f [Latin.] The child in the womb after it is 
perfe&ly formed : but before, it is called embryo. 

A foetus , in the mother’s womb, differs not much 
ftate of a vegetable. Locke. 

FOG. n.f. [fog, Danifh, a ftorm ] A thick mift; a moift 
denfe vapour near the furface of the land or water. 

Infedl her beauty. 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun, 

T o fall and blaft her pride. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Leffer mifts and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, prefent great alterations in the fun and 
nioon. Raleigh’s Hif cry of the World. 

Fly, fly, prophan efgs! far hence fly away; 

Taint not the pure ftreams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence: it is for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. Crafhaw: 

Fogs we frequently obferve after fun-fetting, even in 
our hotteft months. . Woodward’s Na ural Hifory. 

Fog. n.f. [fogagium, low Latin. Gramen in for eft a regis tocatur 
pro fogagio. Leges forejl. Scotica. ] Aftergrafs; grafs which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

Fo'ggily. adv. [fromfoggy.] Miftily ; darkly; cloudily. 
Fo'gginess. n.f [from foggy.] The ftate of being dark or 
mifty; cloudinefs; miftinefs. 

Fo'ggy. adj. [from fog.] 

1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of moift vapours. 

Alas ! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our felf-love, fo paflions do deceive. 

We think they hurt, when moft they do affift. Sidney, b. ii. 

And Phoebus flying fo, moft fhameful fight. 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implys, 

And hides for fhame. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 6. 

Whence have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull ? Shakef Henry V. 
Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative; not fubjeft: 
to any foggy noifomenefs, from fens or marffes near adjoin¬ 
ing* Wotton’s Af chit eft ure. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no means 
foggy, retire your rareft plants. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

2. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 

Foh. interjeR. [from pah, Saxon, an enemy.] An interjeftion 
of abhorrence: as if one fhould at fight of any thing hated 
cry out a foe ! 

Not to affedl many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, completion and degree. 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 

Foh ! one may fmell in fuch a will moft rank. 

Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shakef Othello. 
FO'IBLE. n.f. [French.] A weak fide; a blind fide; a 
failing. 

He knew the foibles of human nature. Freind’s Hif. ofPbyf 
The witty men fometimes have fenfe enough to know their 
own foible, and therefore they craftily fhun the attacks of 
argument. Watts’s Logick. 

To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, to wound, old French.] To put to 
the worft; to defeat, though without a complete victory. 
Amazement feiz’d 

The rebel thrones ; but greater rage to fee 
T hus foil’d their mightieft. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. vi. 

Leader of thofe armies bright, 

Which but th’ omnipotent none could have fil'd! Milt'Ji. 

Yet thefe fubjedt not: I to thee difclofe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore foil'd: 

Who meet with various objedls, from the fenle 

5 Varioufly 
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Varioufiy reprefenting ; yet ftill free. 
Approve the beft, and follow what I app 


Approve the beft, and follow what I approve. Milt. P. Lof. 

Strange, that your fingers fhould the pencil foil. 

Without the help of colours or of oil! Waller. 

He had been foiled in the cure, and had left it to hature. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

In their confli&s with fin they have been fo often foiled, 
that they now defpair of ever getting the day. Calamy’s Serm. 
Virtue, difdain, defpair, 1 oft have try’d ; . 

And, foil’d, have with new arms my foe defy’d. 

But I, the confort of the Thunderer, 

Have wag’d a loiig and unfuccefsful war; 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d. 


Dryden . 


Dryden s Ain. 


And by a mortal man at length am foil’d. 

Foil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A defeat; a mifearriage; an advantage gained without a 
complete conqueft. 

We of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 

One fudden foil fhall never breed diftruft. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Whofoever overthroweth his mate in fuch fort, as that either 
his back, or the one fhoulder, and contrary heel do touch the 
ground, fhall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endan¬ 
gered, and make a narrow efcape, it is called a foil. CareWi 

So after many a foil the tempter proud, 

Renewing frefh affaults, amidft his pride; 

Fell whence he ftood to fee his vidlor fall. Milton’s P. Lof. 

When age fhall level me to impotence. 

And fweating pleafure leave me on the foil. Southern. 

Death never won a ftake with greater toil. 

Nor e’er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden. 

2. [ Feuille, French.] Leaf; gilding. 

A ftately palace, built of fquared brick. 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 

Whofe walls were high, but nothing ftrong nor thick. 
And golden foil all over them difplay’d. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil. 

Nor in the ffdkenng foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. Milton: 

3. Something of another colour near which jewels are fe t to 
raife their luftre. 

As fhe a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for foil of his milk-white to ferve, Sidney « 

Like bright metal on a fullen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Shak. Hen. IV. 

The fullen paffage of thy weary fteps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shacefpeare. 

’Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite the foil 
clofely itfelf, and thereby better augment its luftre: the/// is 
a mixture of maftich and burnt ivory. Grew’s Mufecum. 

Heiftor has a foil to fet him off: we are perpetually op- 
pofing the incontinence of Paris to the temperance of Hetfor. 

Notes on the Odyffey. 

4. [From fouiller, French.] A blunt fword ufed in fencing. 

He that plays the king fhall be welcome ; his majefty fhall 
have tribute of me: the adventurous knight fhall ufe hi<= foil 
and target Skdk.Hahct. 

hoiLER. n.f [from foil.] One who has gained advantage 
over another. 

To FOIN. v. n. [poindre, Fr. Skinner.] To pufh in fencing 
He hew’d, and laffi’d, and fin’d, and thunder’d blows,* 
And every way did feek into his life; 

Ne plate, ne mail, could Ward fo mighty throws. 

But yielded paffage to his cruel knife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
He cares not what mifehief he doth, if his weapon be out * 
he will fin like any devil; he will fpare neither man, woman * 
nor child. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p.i. 

1 hen both, no moment loft, at once advance 
Againft each other, arm’d with fword and lahee: 

They lafh, they foin, they pafs, they ftrive to bore 
I heir corflets, and the thinneft parts explore. Drvden 
Foin. n.f [from the verb.] A thruft ; a pufh. ° 

Fo'in^gly. adv. [from foin.] In a puffing manner. 

noToutY u [ r r ° n ’ SaX0 "' J Plent ^ A word 

,thy tithes, whatfoever thou be, 

at God may in bleffing fend foifon to thee. Tuff. Husb. 
Ee wilful to kill, and unlkilful to ftore. 

And look for no foifon, I tell thee before. Tujfer’s Husband. 

. Nature fhould bring forth. 

Of its own kind, all foifon, all abundance, 

Pe0p h, Sbakefpeare’s Tempef. 

Thi f w fuI1 ’ as blo ^nnng time ^ 

That from the jbednefs the bare fallow brings 

TT’./° ber plenteous Womb 

To 


account 
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Forge law, and foijl it into fome by-place 
Of fome old rotten roll. Dryden s D><.n Sebafioni 

Fo'istiness. n.f. [ fromfoify .] Fuftinefs ; mouldinefs. 

Drefs muftard, and Jay it in cellar up fweet, ~ 

Left foifinefs make it for table unmeet. Tuff. Husbandry. 
Fo'isty. adj. [See Fusty.] Mouldy; fufty* 

FOLD. n.f. [palacb, palS, Saxon.] 

1. Thb ground in which fheep are confined. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were ffeaves 
New reap’d ; the other part, ffeepwalks and folds. Milton. 

In thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy ffeep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain. Milton i 

2. The place where ffeep are houfed. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold% 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

Arid Philomel becorrieth dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come. Ra'eigh* 

3. The flock of fheep. 

Arid this you fee I fcarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young* 

The hope and promife of my fading fold. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, they’re diftinclly roll’d; 

Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadfulyW. Cre ch. 

5. [From plb, Saxon.] A double; a complication ; an invo¬ 

lution ; one part added to another; one part doubled upon- 
another. * 

She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were fhrowded in a num¬ 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums. Bacon s N. Hijl. 
Not with indented wave. 

Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 
Circular bafe of nfingfo/ds, that to\yer’d 
Fold above fold, a furging maze! Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 
Let the draperies be nobly fpread upon the body, and Jet 
the folds be large: the parts fhould be often traverfed by the 
flowing of the folds. Dryden’s DufreJ’noy. 

With fear and wonder feiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with feven diftinguiff’d/?Vr 
Of tough bull hides. Dryden’s Virg. Mn. 

The inward coat of a lion’s ftomach has ftronger folds than 
a human, but in other things not much different. Arbuihnot . 

6. From the foregoing fignification is derived the ufe of fold in 
compofition. Fold fignifies the fame quantity added : as, two 
fold, twice the quantity ; twenty fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought foFth fruit; 
fome an hundred fold, fome Jixty fid, fome thirtyfold. Matt. 

At la ft appear 

Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 

And thrice three fold the gates : three folds were brafs. 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Milt. Parad. Left* 
Their martyr’d blood and affes fow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where ftill doth fway 
The triple tyrant; that from thefe may grow 
A hundredfold 

ioroLD. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ffut ffeep in the fold. 

The ftar that bids the ffepherdyWj 
Now the top of heav’n doth hold. Milton. 

A e fee that th e folding of fheep helps ground, as we]] by 
then warmth as by their compoft. Bacon’s Natural Hifory 
She in pens his flocks will fid ; 

And then produce her dairy ftore, 

With wine to drive awav the cold, 

And “"bought dainties cf the poor. Dryden's Horace. 

2. [palban, oaxon.] To double; to complicate. 

As a vefture ffalt thou fold them up. Neb. i. j ? 

^ et a little fleep, a little flumber, a little folding of the 
hands to fleep. p * • 

1 hey be folden together as thorns. AW;, i. I0 

I have feen her rife from her bedf, unlock her clofet take 

murn P to Pe b/ W WritC UP ° n,t ’ itS fba ‘ 

Confcious of its own impotence, it folds its arms i T&fZll 
and fits curfing in a corner. CV.VV of tnvl 

Both furl their fails, and ftrip them for the fioht { 

, fF X \ff dei fleets difmifs the ufdefs air. Dr,I Ann. Mir 

3. Toinclofe; to include; to ffut. 

We will defeend and fold him in our arms. Shak. Rich II 
M itnefs my fen, now in the Ihade of death, 

Whofe bright outOnning beams thy cloudy wrath 
Tk n j - eternal L ytknefs fddert up. Shakefp Richard HI 

To Fold \ T To h/ t(le P eo P le! Shai. Corioi. 
old. y.n. To clofe over another of the fame kind • to 
join with another of the fame kind. ’ IO 

The two leaves of the one door were fJiinr, and the two 
leaves of the other door wer .folding. J *\ *° 

FOLIA'CEOSS. 


n<r. 
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FOLIA'CEOLS. adj. [filiaceus, fitom folium, Latin.] Con- 
fifting of lamina or leaves. 

Apiece of another, confiding of an outer cruft, of a ruddy 
talky fpar, and a blue talky foliaceous fpar. Woodward on Foff. 

So'liage. n.f [fonum, Latin ; feuillage, French.] Leaves; 
tufts of leaves; the apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and fo- 
liage , that run twifting about them from the very top to the 
boftom. Addifon on Italy . 

When fwelling buds their od’rous foliage fhed, 

And gently harden into fruit, the wife 

Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 

Redundant. 

To Fo'liate. v. a. [foliatus, folium, Latin.] To 
laminas or leaves. 

Gold foliated, or any metal foliated, cleaveth. 

Tf gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and the 
light, the light looks of a greenifh blue. Aewtons Opt . 

Folia'tion. n.f [ foliatio , folium, Latin.] 

1. The acl of beating into thin leaves. 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of the flower of a plant, being 

the colle&ion of thofe fugacious coloured leaves called petala, 
which conftitute the compafs of the flower ; and alfo fome- 
times to fecure and guard the fruit which fucceeds the folia¬ 
tion, as in apples, pears, &c and fometimes ftands within it, 
as in cherries, apricots, &c. for thefe, being of a tender and 
pulpous body, and coming forth in the colder parts of the 
Spring, would be often injured by the extremities of weather, 
if they were not thus protedled and lodged up within their 
flowers. Quincy. 

Fo'liature. n.f [txovcxfolium, Latin.] The ftate of being 
hammered into leaves. Did. 

FO'LIO. n.f. [infolio, Latin.] A large book, of which the 
pages are formed by a fheet of paper once doubled. 

Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefs progrefs in knowledge, 
though they had read over more folio's. Watts's Improvement. 

FoTiomort. adj. [folium mortuum, Latin.] A dark yellow; 
the colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exte- 
riour cortex of a foliomert colour. 

FOLK, n.f [pole, Saxon; volk, Dutch.] 

i. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with afking queftions, or find¬ 
ing fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his dolor 
dolorous difeourfes of their own and other folks misfor¬ 
tune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his fitter, had his marriage in fhort 
time bleft, for fo ar efilk wont to fay, how unhappy foever the 
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Woodward on Foffils. 


Luke xxii. 54. 
Jer. xlii. 16. 

Ben. Johnfon. 


Sidney. 4 


Etudibras, p.\. 
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children after grow, with a fon. 

When with greateft art he fpoke, 

You’d think he talk’d like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

Nations; mankind. 

Thou fhalt judge the folk righteoufly, and govern the na¬ 
tions upon earth. Pjalm lvii. 4. 

Any kind of people as diferiminated from others. 

The river thrice hath flow’d, no ebb between ; 

And the old [folk, time’s doting chronicles, 

Say it did fo a little time before. Shakefp. 

Anger is a kind of bafenefs; as it appears well in the weak- 
nefs of children, women, old folks, and fick folks. Bacons EJf. 
It is now ufed only in familiar or burlefque language. 

Old good man Dobfon of the green, 

Remembers he the tree has feen, 

And goes with folks to fhew the fight. Swift. 

He walk’d, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. Swift. 

Fo'lkmote. n f [from folk and mote.'] 

Thofe hills were appointed for two fpecial ufes, and built 
by two feveral nations : the one is that which you call folk- 
motes, built by the Saxons, and fignifies in the Saxon a meeting 
of folk. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Fo'llicle. n.f [folliculus, Latin.] 

1. A cavity in any body with ftrong coats 

Although there be no eminent and circular follicle, no round 
bag or veficle, which long containeth this humour ; yet is 
there a manifeft receptacle of choler from the liver into the 
guts. B own s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 1. 

2. Follicle is a term in botany fignifving the feed-veflels, capfula 

feminalis, or cafe, which fume fruits and feeds have over 
them ; as that of the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. Quincy. 

To FOLLOW, v. a. [poljian, Saxon; volgcn, Dutch.] 

1. To go after; not before or fide by fide. 

I had rather, forfootb, go before you like a man, than follow 
him like a dwarf. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To purfue as an enemy. 

Wherever guilt can fly, revenge can follow. Irene. 

To attend as a dependant. 

And the three eldeft fons of Jefie went and followed Saul to 
the battle. 1 Sa. xvii. 1 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every pafiion, 
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That in the nature of their lords rebels : . 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Sbak. K. Lean 
Let not the mufe then flatter lawlefs fway, 

Nor follow fortune where Ihe leads the way. Pope. 

4. To purfue. 

Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he Was at 
that time following a merlin _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow'd with his eyes the fleeting {hade. Dryden's En. 
We follow fate, which does too faft purfue. Dryden. 

5. To fucceed in order of time. 

6. To be confequential, as effects to caufes. 

7. To imitate; to copy. 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and better, 
others, whom we much more affe£, leaving it for newer, and 
changing it for worfe, we had rather follow the perfections of 
them whom we like not, than in defeats refemble them whom 
We love. Hooker, b. v. f. 28. 

Ill patterns are fure to be followed more than good rules. 

Locke on Education, 

8. To obey ; to obferve. 

If all who do not follow oral tradition as their only rule of 
faith are out of the church, then all who follow the council 
of Trent are no Chriftians. Tilloifon, Preface. 

Moft men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore. Paradife Regain'd, b. vi\. 

9. To confirm by new endeavours; to keep up indefatigably. 

They bound themfelves to his laws and obedience; and in 
cafe it had been followed upon them, as it fhould have been, 
they fhould have been reduced to perpetual civility. Spenfer. 

10. To attend to ; to be bufied with. 

He that undertaketh and followeth other mens bufinefs for 

gain, fhali fall into fuits. Eccluf xxix. 9. 

To Follow, v.n. 

1. To come after another. 

Peter followed afar off. 

The famine fhali follow clofe after you. 

Welcome all that lead or follow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 

2. To be pofteriour in time. 

3. To be confequential, as effedt ft) caufe. 

If the negledt or abufe of liberty to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happinefs mifleads him, the mif- 
carriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his own elec¬ 
tion. Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
good of thofe under their care, great mifehiefs cannot but 
follow. ' Locke. 

To be confequential, as inference to premifes. 

Though there are or have been fometimes dwarfs, and fome¬ 
times giants in the world; yet it does not follow that there 
muft be fuch in every age, nor in every country. Temple. 

This dangerous dodtrine muft neceflarily follow, from 
making all political power to be nothing elfe but Adam’s pa¬ 
ternal power. Locke. 

5. To continue endeavours. 

Then fhali we know, if we follow on to know the Lord. Hof. 
Fo'llower. n. f [from follow .] 

1. One who comes after another; not before him, or fide by 
fide. 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower ; but now you 
are a leader: whether had you rather lead mine eyes, or ey^ 
your m after’s heels ? ShakeJbea>e's Merry Wives of Windfor . 

No flop, no ftay, but clouds of fand arife, 

Spurn’d and caft backward on the follower's eyes. 

2. A dependant. 

3. An attendant. 

No follower, but a friend. 

Anaflociate; a companion. 

How accompanied, can’ft thou tell that ? 

—With Poins, and other his continual followers. Sb. H. IV. 

I hold it no wifdom to leave unto them too much command 
over their kindred, but rather withdraw their followers from 
them as much as may be, and gather them under the com¬ 
mand of law. Spenfer' s State of Ireland. 

The underftanding that fhould be eyes to the blind faculty 
of the wiil, is blind itfelf; and fo brings all the inconve¬ 
niences that attend a blind follower, under the conduct of a 
blind guide. South’s Sermons. 

And forc’d Tineas, when his {hips were loft, ^ 

To leave his follow rs on a foreign coaft. Dryden's An. 
6. A fcholar; an imitator; a copyer; one of the fame fort. 

Be ye flowers of me, even as I am of Chrift. • Cor. xi> 
The true profeflion of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 
followers to do good to all men. Sprat's Sermons- 

Every one’s idea of identity will not be the fame that Pytha¬ 
goras and thoufands of his followers have. LocM* 

The ftudious head or gen’rous mind, 

Follow'r of God, or friend of human kind, 

Poet or patriot, rofe but to reftore ? ^ 

The faith and moral nature gave before. Pope's EJJap- 

Fo'z.J.v. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English lan 


1. 


2. 


F O N 

Fo'jLLY. n.f [file, French.] 

1. Want of underftanding; weaknefs of inteIlc£L 

2. Criminal weaknefs ; depravity of mind. 

Think’ft thou, that duty fhali have dread to fpeak, 

When pow’r to flattery bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. A£ of negligence or pafiion unbecoming gravity or deep 
wifdom. In this fenfe it has a plural. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would blufh 
To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakefpearc. 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 

Whom folly pleafes, or whofe follies pleafe. Pope's Horace . 
To FOMENT, v.a. [fomentor, Latin ; fomenter, French.] 

To cherifti with heat. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual power, and warm’d. Milton's P. L. 
To bathe with warm lotions. 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure fleep, and a 
folution of opium in water to foment the forehead. Arbuthnot. 
3. To encourage; to fupport; to cherifh. 

They love their givings, and foment their deeds no lefs than 
parents do their children. Wotton. 

Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 

Since nature gave, and thou foment'Jl my fires. Dryden. 
They are troubled with thofe ill humours, which they 
themfelves infufed and fomented in them. Locke. 

Fomentation, n.f. [fomentation, Fr. from foment.] 

2. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alfo ftuping, which is 
applying hot flannels to any part, dipped in medicated decoc¬ 
tions, whereby the fleams breathe into the parts, and difeufs 
obftru&ed humours. Quincy. 

Fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poultF, draweth gently the 
humours out. for it is a gentle fomentation, and hath withal a 
mixture of fome ftupefaaive. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyficians, and the 
lotions or fomentations by the nurfes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fomenter. n.f [from foment.] An encourager; a fup- 
porter 0 r 

Thefe fatal diftempers, as they did much hurt to the body 
politico at home, being like humours ftirred in the natural 
without evacuation, fo did they produce difadvantageous 
effects abroad; and better had it been, that the raifers and 
fomenters of them had never fprung up in Druina. Howel. 

* 0NT ‘ n ‘-f. f Sc T °“- A word now obfolete.] A fool; an ideot. 
bicker I hold him for a greater fon, 

T?nrvTr. hat ] °r 6 r the thing he cannot purchafe. Spenfer's Pad. 

- r'L Scottifh * A w or d of which I have found 

be fooliflf] 0ry etym0, °^* T °/^ is in Chaucer to doat, to 

I. Foolifli; filly; indifereet; imprudent; injudicious. 

fonlin T ^ n0W | that . the Grecians or Gentiles did account 
fooliftnefs; but that they ever did think it a Jond or unlikely 

heYrd feek mens converflon b y fe™°ns, we have not 
n , Hooker, b. v. f. 2 

mafter W3S ° Ut ° f ^ ] ° Ve ° f learnin £ b Y *f ond fchool- 

Tell thefe fad women, 

1 is fond to wail inevitable ftrokes, 

As ’tis to laugh at them /r » n • ? 

T „ bhakefpeare s Conolanus. 

tyrant 1 may never prove fo fond 

T IL ma u ° n . his oath or bond - ' ShakefpearCs Timm. 
Iam weaker than a woman’s tear, 

amer than fleep, fonder than ignorance. Shakefpeare 
Fond thoughts may fal! into fome idle brain; 
tut one belief of all, is ever wife. ’ Daviee 

tt . , , 1 h°u fee’ll 

How fubtly to detain thee I devife. 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate; 

So 71 ™ in h ° P , e ° f th y re P'y- Milt. Paradife Left. 
t-> . °/- md ar ® mortal men, J d 

^all n into wrath divine, 

But reafon with your fond religion fights • 

ThisE/Jw^ becatirekFI'h" 1 ' 65 ' D M n ’sTyra„. Love. 
Trifling {valued by folly W * y “ CheM 

3 ' Foob |%tender ; ‘i, judicioufly'Urgent Mea f ure ■ 

I m a foolifh fond wife ° 

Gke Venus I’ll ftiine, 

, Be /Wand be fine. 

^ t0 ° great a ; fooliftly delighted. 
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1. 


1 3me is ill nidi ci real guouj ji wc nitty uciicvL. 

Who was perhaps too fond of it Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication 
I, fond of my well-chofen feat. 

My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 

Some are fo fond to know a great deal at once, and love to 
talk of things with freedom and boldnefs before they 
thoroughly underftand them. Watts's Improvem. of the Mind. 
To Fond. \v.a. [from the noun.] To treat with great 
ToFo'ndle. 5 indulgence; to carefs ; to cocker. 

Howe’er unjuft your jealoufy appear, 

It does my pity, not my anger move: 

I’ll fond it as the froward child of love. Dryden's Aurengz , 
When amidft the fervour of the feaft, 

The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee On her breaft, 

And with fweet kifles in her arnis conftrains; 

Thou may’ft infufe thy venom in her veins. Dryden's /Etu 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profefior, who always ftands by, will not fuffer them to 
ufe any fondling expreflions. Gulliver's Travels. 

To Fond. v. h. To be fond of; to be in Jove; to doat 


on. 


Addifon. 

Addifn. 


How will this fadge ? My mafter loves her dearly; 

And I, poor monfter, fond as much oil him ; 

And fhe, miftaken, feems to dote on me. Shakefpeare. 
Fo'ndler. n.f [from fond.] One who fondles. 

Fo'ndling. n.f. [from fondle.] A perfori or thing muchTohdled 
or carefled ; fomething regarded with great affe&ion. 

Partiality in a parent.is commonly unlucky; for fondlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the children that are leaf! 
cockered make the beft and wifeft men. L'Ejirange. 

The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion or 
a£lion, that may fhew it to be a fondling of our own. Locke 
Any body would have guefTed mifs to have been bred up 
under a cruel ftepdame, and John to be th 0 fondling of a ten¬ 
der mother. . Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Bred a finding and an heirefs. 

Drefs’d like any lady may’refs ; 

Cocker’d by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. St in ft 

Fo'ndly. adv. [from fond.] d ° 

1. Fqpliflily; weakly; imprudently; injudicioufiy. 

Moft fhallowly did you thefe arms commence; 

Fondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence. Sbak. H. IV 8 
Sorrow and grief of heart 

Makes him fpeak^ fondly, like a frantick man. Shakef. R II 
b icinus fondly advifeth, for the prolongation of life, that a 
vein be opened in the arm of fome wholefome young man 
and the blood to be fucked W, Natural kjh£ 

1 he military mound 

The Britifh files tranfeend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fondly brav’d their fate. Phillits 
borne valuing thofe of their .own fide or mind, ^ ° 
btill make themfelves the meafure of mankind • 

Fondly we think we merit honour then. 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope's CriticiCm 
Lnder thofe facred leaves, fecure 
From common lightning of the fkies; 

Ho fndly thought he might endure* 

The flafhes of Ardelia’s eyes. o v* 

2. With great or extreme tendernefs. 

Ev’n before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched fylph too fondly interpos’d : 
l ate urg’d the flreers, and cut the fylph in twain. P 0 p e . 
Fondly or feverely kind. o c 

Fo'ndness. n.f [from find.] Ravage. 

1. Fooliftnefs; weaknefs; want of fenfe; want of judgment 
Fondnefs it were for any* bein<r f ree J ® * 

a. FooliEtendernefs.' th ° Ugh theyg ° 1de " U Sonnets. 

My heart had Hill fome foolifh fondnefs for thee; 

But hence . t.s gone: I g,ve it to the winds. Addif Cato 
x Hopelefs mother! J 

Whofefindnfi could compare her mortal offspring 
1 o thofe which fair Latona bore to Tove 5 

3. Tender pafiion. 

Your jealoufy perverts my meaning ftill • 

My very hate is conftrued into fondnefs. A. Phill Di/l Mntl 
Comma, with that youthful air, /-Moth 

Is thirty and a bit to fpare: 

Her fondneji. for a certain earl 
Began when i was but a girl. 

4. Unreafonable liking. Sivif. 

They err that either through indulgence to others nr /W /- 

FoM 7 - ”/ [font. Latin; fonte, Fre^hTf'Zn'^Z”^ 

9 M Hooker, t. ii 

I have 


Prior . 
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I have no name, no title; 

No, not that name was given me at the font. Shake/. R II. 
Fc/ntanel. n. f. [fontanelle, French ] Aniffue; a difcharge 
opened in the body. 

A perfon plethorick, fubje# to hot defluxions, was advifed 
to a fontanel in her arm. JVife?nan of Inflammation. 

FQNTA'NGE. n.f. [from the name of the hr ft wearer.] 

A knot of ribbonds on the top of the head-drefs. Out 
of ufe. 

'! hefe old fafhioned fontanges rofe an ell above the head: 
they were pointed like fteeples, and had long loofe pieces of 
crape, which were fringed, and hung down their backs Adaif. 
FOOD, n.f [pa-ban, Sax. voeden, Dut. to feed; feed, Scott.] 

1, Vidhials ; provifion for the mouth. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food. Shakefp. 
Much food is in the tillage of the poor. Prov. xiii. 23. 

Under whofe lowly roof thou haft vouchfaf d 
To enter, and thefe earthly fruits to tafte; 

Food not of angels, yet accepted fo, 

As that more willingly thou could’ft not feem 
At heav’n’s high feafts t’ have fed. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

They give us food, which may with nedlar vie, 

And wax that does the abfent fun fupply. Waller. 

2. Any thing that nouriihes. 

Give me fome mufick : mufick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shake/. Antony and C.eopatra. 

O dear fon Edgar, 

The food of thy abufed father’s wrath, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 

I’d fay, I had eyes again. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Foo'dful. adj. [food and full .] Fruitful; full of food ; plen¬ 
teous 

There Tityus-was to fee, who took his birth 
From heav’n, his nurfing from the foodful earth. Dryden. 

Foo'dy. adj. [from food .] Eatable; fit for food. 

To vefteis, wine fhe drew; 

And into well few’d facks pour’d foody meal. Chapman. 
FOOL, n.f [ffo : , Wclfh;/*/, Iflandick;/*/, French.] 

1. One whom nature has denied reafon; a natural; an idiot. 

Do’ft thou call me fool, boy ? 

—All thy other titles thou haft given away that thou waft 
born with. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

The fool multitude, that chufe by fhow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 

Which pry not to the interior. Shak. Merchant of Vmice. 
It may be afked, whether the eldeft fon, being a fool, (hall 
inherit paternal power before the younger, a wife man. Locke * 
He thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope. 

2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 

The fool hath faid in his heart there is no God. Pf. xiv. 1. 

3. A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thought knowing, you muft firft put the fool upon all 
mankind. " Dryden s J venal, Preface. 

4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon; a jefter. 

Where’s my knave, my fool? Go you, and call nay fool 
hither. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

I fcorn, although their drudge, to be their fool or jefter Mitt. 
If this difguife fit not naturally on fo grave a perfon, yet it 
may become him better than that fool’s coat. Denhatn. 

5. To play the Fool. To play pranks like a hired jefter; to 
jeft ; to make fport 

I returning where I left his armour, found another inftead 
thereof, and armed myfelf therein to play the fool. Sidney. 

6. To play the Fool. To aft like one void of common under- 
ftanding. 

Well, thus we play the fords with the time. 

And the fpirits of the wife fit in the clouds 
And mock us. Shakefpeare’s HenryIV. p. ii. 

Is it worth the name of freedom to be at liberty to play the 
fool, and draw fhame and mifery upon a man’s fell ? Locke. 

7. To make a Fool. To difappoint; to defeat. 

’Twere as good a deed as to drink when a man’s a-hungry, 
to challenge him to the field, and then to break promife with 
him, and make a fool of him. Shake/. Twelfth Night. 

To Fool. v.n. [from the noun] To trifle; to toy; to play; 
to idle ; to fport. 

I, in this kind of merry fooling , am nothing to you; fo you 
may continue and laugh at nothing ftill. Shakejp. Tempejl. 
Fool not; for all may have, 

If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 

If you have the luck to be court-ftools, thofe that have either 
wit or honefty, you may fool withal, and fpare not. Denhaml 
It muft be an induftrious youth that provides againft age; 
and he that fools away the one, muft either beg or ftarve in 
the other. L’EJlrange. 

He muft be happy that knows the true meafures of fool¬ 
ing, ' L’ Efhange, Fable 74. 

s this a time for foling ? Dryden’s Spanijb Fryar. 

To Fool. v. a. 

1. To treat with contempt; to difappoint; to fruftrate; to de¬ 
feat. 
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And fhall it in more fhame be further fpoken. 

That you are fool’d, difearded, and fhook off? Shak. H.YJ. 

If it be you that ftir thefe daughters hearts 
Againft their lather, fool me not fo much 
To bear it tamely. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

When lam read, thou feign’ft a weak applaufe, 

As if thou wert my friend, but lackeft a caufe: 

This but thy judgment fools ; the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy fpite betray. Ben. Johnfon,. 
Him over-weaning 

To over-reach ; but with the ferpent meeting, 

Fool’d and beguil’d. Milton’s Paradife lojl, b x . 

If men loved to be deceived and fooled about their fpiritual 
eftate, they cannot take a furer courfe than by taking their 
neighbour’s word for that, which can be known only from 
their own heart. South’s Sermons. 

When I confider life, ’tis all a cheat; 

For fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit. 

I'm tir’d with waiting for this chemick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden, 

I would advife this blinded fet of men not to give credit to 
thofe, by whom they have been fo often fooled and impofed 
upon. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 7. 

2. To infatuate. 

It were an hand fome plot, 

But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 

And he’s fo fool’d with downright honefty. 

He’ll ne’er believe it. Denham’s Sophy. 

A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleafures: I will 
no longer be fooled or impofed upon by them. Calamy s Serrn. 

A boor of Holland, whofe cares of growing ftill richer 
and richer, perhaps fool him fo far as to make him enjoy 
lefs in his riches than others in poverty. Temple. 

3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his money. 

Foo'lisorn. adj. [ fool and born. ] Foolifh from the birth. 

Reply not to me with a foolbornyTc. Shakej. Henry IV. 

FooTerv. n f. [from fool.'] 

1. Habitual folly. 

Fo lery, fir, does walk about the orb like the fun ; it fliines 
every where : I would be forry, fir, but the fool fhould be as 
oft with your mafter as with my miftrefs. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

2. An act of folly ; trifling pradlice 

It is mer c foolery to multiply diftinft particulars in treating 
of things, where the difference lies only in words. Watts. 

3. Objedl of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any of 
thefe fooleries, it cannot be fufpedled. Raleigh’s Hijlory, 

We are tranfported with fooleries , which, if we underftood, 
we fhould defpife. UEjlrangis Fables. 

Foolha'ppy. adj. [ fool and happy.'] Lucky without contri¬ 
vance or judgment. 

As when a (hip, that flies fair under fail. 

An hidden rock efcaped unawares, 

That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail ; 

The mariner, yet half amazed, ftares 
At perils paft, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foolhappy overfight. Fairy Epueen, b. i. cant. 6. 
Foolhardiness, n.f. [from foolhardy.] Mad rafhnefs; cou¬ 
rage without fenfe. 

A falfe glozing parafite would call his follardinefs valour, 
and then he may go on boldly, becaufe blindly. South’s berm. 

There is a difference betwixt daring and foolhardinefs: Lu¬ 
can and Statius often ventured them too far, our Virgil 
never. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy- 

Foot.ha'rdise. n.f. [ fool and hardieffe, French J Fooihardi* 
nefs ; ad venturoufnefs without judgment. Obfolete. 

More huge in ftrength than wife in works he was, 

And reafon with foolhardife over-ran ; 

Stern melancholy did his courage pafs, 

And was, for terror more, all arm’d in fhining brafs. F Aj 
Foolha'rdy. adj. [ fool and hardy.] Daring without judg¬ 
ment ; madly adventurous ; foolifhly bold. 

One mother, when as her foolhardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play. 

Half dead through fear, her little babe revil’d. Fairy ^yten. 
Some would be fo foolhardy as to prefume to be more of the 
cabinet-council of God Almighty than the angels. Horn. 
If any yet be fo foolhardy , 

T’ expofe themfelves to vain jeopardy ; 

If they come wounded off, and lame. 

No honour’s got by fuch a maim. Hudibras, p. i. cant. I* 
Foo'ltrap. n.f. [ fool and trap.] A fnare to catch fools in* 
as a flytrap. 

Betts, at the firft, were fooltraps, where the wife 
Like fpiders lay in ambufti for the flies. Dryden . 

Foo'lish. adj. [from fool.] 

1. Void of underftanding; weak of intelledf. 

Thou foolijh woman, feeft thou not our mourning ? 1 Er r ’ 
He, of all the men that ever my foolijh eyes looked upon? 
was the beft deferving a fair lady. Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 

2. Imprudent; indifereet. 

We are come oft* T .. 

Like 


\ 
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Like Romans; neither foolijh in our ftands, 

Nor cowardly in retire. Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 

3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 

It is a foolijh thing to make along prologue, and to be fhort 
in the ftory itfelf. 2 Mac. ii. 32; 

Pray do not mock me ; 

I am a very foolif) fond old man : 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Shakefp. King Leaf. 

What could the head perform alone. 

If all their friendly aids were gone ? 

A foolijh figure he muft make ; 

Do nothing elfe but fleep and ake. Prior. 

4. [In Scripture.] Wicked ; finful. 

Foo'lishly. adv. [fromfoolijh.] Weakly; without under¬ 
ftanding. In Scripture, wickedly. 

Although we boaft our Winter fun looks bright, 

And foolijh/y are glad to fee it at its height; 

Yet fo much fooner comes the long and gloomy night. Swift. 
Foolishness, n.f [fromfoolijh.] 

1. Folly; want of underftanding. 

2. Foolifh pra&ice; adtual deviation from the right. 

Foolijhnefs being properly a man’s deviation from right rea¬ 
son, in point of pradtice, muft needs confift in his pitching 
upon fuch an end as is unfuitable to his condition, or pitching 
upon means unfuitable to the compafting of his end. South. 
Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire. 

And fhape my foolijhnefs to their defire. Prior. 

Foo'lstones. n.f A plant. 

The characters are : it hath an anomalous flower, confift- 
ing of fix diifimilar leaves; the five uppermoft of which are 
fo difpofed as to imitate in fome manner a helmet. Miller. 
FOOT. n.f. plural feet. [ poc, Saxon; voet, Dutch; fut> 
Scottifh.] 

1. The part upon which we ftand. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died ev’ry day Ihe liv’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

His affedtion to the church was fo notorious, that he never 
deferted it ’till both it and he were over-run and trod under 
fo-t. Clarendon. 

2 . That by which any thing is fupported in the nature of a foot. 

3. The lower part; the bale. 

Yond’ towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 
Muft kifs their own feet . Shake/. Troilus and Creffida. 

Fretting, by little and little, wafhes away and eats out both 
the tops and fides and feet of mountains. Hakewill on Provid. 

4. The end ; the lower part. 

What difmal cries are thofe ? 


New added to the foot of thy account: 

Thy wife is feiz’d by force, and born away. Dryd. Cleomen. 

5. The ad! of walking. 

Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the land 
navigable, and the fea paffable by foot. 1 Mac. v. 21. 

6. On JbooT. Walking; without carriage. 

Ifrael journeyed about fix hundred thoufand on foot. Ex. An. 

7. A pofture of adlion. 

I he centurions and their charges diftindlly billeted, already 
in the entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

8. Infantry ; footmen in arms. In this fenfe it has no plural. 

Lufias gathered threefcore thoufand choice men of foot, and 
five thoufand horfemen. j Mac. iv. 28. 

Himfelf with all his foot entered the town, his horfe being 
quartered about it. Clarendon, b. vim 

Thrice horfe and foot about the fires are led. 

And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. Dryden. 

9. State; chara&er; condition. 

See on what foot we ftand ; a fcanty fhore, 

The fea behind, our enemies before. Dryden’s AEn. 

In fpecifying the word Ireland, it would feem to infinuate 
that we are not upon the fame foot with our fellow fubje&s in 

Swift’s Drapier’s Letters. 
What colour of excufe can be for the contempt with which 
we treat this part of our fpecies, that we ftiould not put them 
upon the common 7W of humanity, that we fhould only fet 
an inhgmhcant fine upon the man who murders them ? Addif. 

10. Scheme; plan; fettlement. 

There is no wellwifher to his country without a little hope 
that in time the kingdom may be on a better foot. Swift. 

- whether upon th t foot of our conftitution, as it flood 

be depofed^ ^ ^ king J ames ’ a kin g of England may 

11. A ftate of incipient exiftence. &w ft. 

If fuch a tradition were at any time fet on foot, it is not 

eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain entertainment ■ but 

diffiCUk h ° W k (h ° Uld t0 be univeT^pro 

to ft- . u , Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

the fqua^e, par. aVe bee " ° n “ proVerbiaI1 )' ufe<J *°r the level, 
Were it not for this eafy borrowing upon intereft, men’s 


heceflities would draw upon them a moft fudden Undoing, in 
that they would be forced to fell their means, be it lands of 
goods, far under foot. Bacon’s EJfays. 

13. A certain number of fyliables conftituting a diftindt part of 
a verfe. 

Feet, in our Englifh verfifying, without quantity and joints, 
be fure figns that the verfe is either born deformed, unnatural, 
or lame. Afebam’s Schoolmajier. 

Did’ft thou hear thefe verfes ? 

—O yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for fome 6’ them 
had in them more feet than the verfes would bear. Shakejpeare » 

14. Motion; adlion. 

While other jefts are fomething rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 

Away with Slender to marry. Shake/ Mer. Wives of Wind/ 

In the government of the world the number and variety of 
the ends on foot, with the fecret nature of moft things to which 
they relate, muft make a diftimft remark of their congruity, 
in fome cafes very difficult, and in fome unattainable. Grew. 

15. A meafure containing twelve inches. 

When it fignifies meafure it has often, but vitioufly, foot in 
the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linnen cloth* 
being buried for a fortnight’s fpace four foot deep within the 
earth, came forth no ways mouldy or rotten, Bacon. 

16. Step. 

This man’s fon would, every foot and anon, be taking fome 
of his companions into the orchard. L’Ejlrange. 

To Foot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dance ; to tread wantonly; to trip. 

Lonely the vale and full of horror flood. 

Brown with the fhade of a religious wood; 

The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light; 

He flaw a quire of ladies in a round. 

That featly footing feem’d to fkim the ground. Dryden. 

2. To walk ; not ride; not fly. 

By this the dreadful beaft drew nigh to land. 

Half flying, and half footing in his hafte Fairy Epueen. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night. Sh. 

The man fet the boy upon the afs, and footed it him- 
lelf* L’ Ejl range. 

With them a man fometimes cannot be a penitent, unlefs 
he alfo turns vagabond, and foots it to Jerufalem ; or wanders 
over this or that part of the world, to vifit the fhrine of fuch 
or fuch a pretended faint. South . 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I’ll try, for once, who can 
foot it fartheft. Dryden’s Spani/h Fryar . 

To Foot. v. a. 

1. To fpurn ; to kick. 




What confed’racy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3. To tread. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold : 

He met the night-mare, and her name told 5 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

And aroynrthee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. K. Lear. 

There haply by the ruddy damfel feen. 

Or fhepherd boy, they featly foot the green. Tickell. 

Foo'tball. n.f. [foot and ball.] A ball commonly made of a 
blown bladder cafed with leather, driven by the foot. 

Am I fo round with you as you with me, 

That like a football you do fpurn me thus ? Shakefpeare. 
Such a Winter-piece fhould be beautified with all manne * 
of works and exercifes of Winter; ns footballs, 
wood, and Aiding upon the ice. 

As when a fort of lufty fhepherds try 
Their force at football, care of vi&ory 
Makes them falute fo rudely, breaft to breaft. 

That their encounter feems too rough for jeft. 

One rolls along a football to his foes. 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Drydei 
He was fenfible the common fotball was a very imperfed 
imitation of that exercife. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib, 

FWteoy. n.f. [foot and boy.] A low menial; an attendan 
in livery. 

Was it diferetion, lords, to let this man, 

This honeft man, wait like a lowfy footboy 
At ch arnber-d° or ? Mahfpeare's Henry VllI 

Though I had no body to aflift but * footboy, yet I mad( 
fh.ft to try a pretty number of things. Boyle on Colours 

w henever he imagines advantage will redound to one o 
his footboy s by oppreflion of me, he never difputes it. Stvift 

Footbridge. [foot Abridge.} A bridge on which 

paffengers walk; a narrow bridge. 

Palemon’sihepherd, fearing the footbridge was not ftrong 
enough loaded it fo long, ’till he broke that which would have 
born a bigger burden. s;d 

Foo TU.OATH. n.f. I fat and cloatb.] A fumpter doath. 

Three 
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Three times to-day my footcloath horfe did {tumble, 

And ftarted when he look’d upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the flaughterhoufe. Shake/ Rich. III. 
Foo'ted. ad} , [fromfoot.] Shaped in the foot. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew. 
Foo'tfight. n. f [ foot and fight. J A fight made on foot, in 
oppofition to that on horfeback. 

So began our footfight in fuch fort, that we were well en¬ 
tered to blood of both Tides. Sidney, b.'iu 

Foo'thold. n.f [foot and hold.] Space to hold the foot; 
fpace on which one may tread furely 

So they all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it 
fo little foothold, that the firft blaft of wind laid it flat upon the 
ground. V EJl range. 

He’s never well ’till he’s at the top: he has nothing above 
him to afpire to, nor any focthold left him to come down by. 

VEJirange, Fable 6. 

Foo'ting. n. f [from foot.] 

1. Ground for the foot. 

I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous; 

As full of peril and advent’rous fpirit 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unfteadfaft/?*/«£ of a fpear. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

As Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 

Did {hew {lie footing found, for all the flood. Davies. 

In afcents, every Hep gained is a fo.ting and help to the 
next. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Foundation; bafis; fupport; root. 

Cloven flakes; and, wond’rous to behold, 

Their {harpen’d ends in earth their footing place, 

And the dry poles produce a living race. Dr A. Firg. Georg. 
All thofe fublime thoughts take their rife and footing here: 
the mind ftirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or 
reflexion have offered. Locke. 

The reafoning faculties of the foul would not know how 
to move, for want of a foundation and footing in moft men, 
who cannot trace truth to its fountain and original. Luke. 

3. Place. 

Whether they un&uous exhalations are. 

Fir’d .by the fun, or feeming fo alone ; 

Or each fome more remote and flippery ftar, 

Which lofes fating when to mortals {hewn. Drydcn. 

4. Tread; walk. 

1 would outnight you did no body come: 

But hark, I hear the footing of a man. Shak. Merch. of Vm. 

Break off, break off; I feel the different found 
Of fome chafle footing near about this ground : 

Run to your fhrouds, within thefe brakes and trees; 

Our number may affright. Milton . 

5. Dance. 

Make holyday : your ryeflraw hats put on, 

And thefe frefh nymphs encounter every one 

In country footing. S.akefeare's Tempejl. 

6. Steps ; road ; track. 

He grew ftrong among the Trifh ; and in his footing his fon 
continuing, hath increafed his faid name. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like running; we ds, that have no certain root; or like 
footings up and down, impoflible to be traced. Bacon s H. VII. 

7. Entrance; beginning; eflablifhment. 

Ever fmce our nation had any footing in this land, the ftate 
of England did defire to perfed the conquefl. Davies. 

The defeat of colonel Bellafis gave them their firft footing 
in Yorkfhire. Clarendon, b. v iii. 

No ufeful arts have yet found footing here; 

But all untaught and favage does appear. Dryd. Ind. Emp . 

8. State; condition; fettlement. 

Gaul was on the fam e footing with Egypt, as to taxes. Arb. 
Foo'tlicker. n.f [foot and lick. ] A flave; an humble 
fawner; one who licks the foot. 

Do that good mifchief which may make this ifland 
Thine own for ever ; and I, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy footlicker. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

Foo'tman. n.f. [foot and man.] 

1. A foldier that marches and fights on foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did confift of footmen 
three millions, of horfemen one million. Raleigh s Hiflory. 

2. A low menial fervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwife, with two horfes 
at either end, and two footmen on each fide. Bacon. 

Like footmen running before coaches, 

To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior. 

3. One who pra&ifes to walk or run. 

Fqg'tmanship. n.f [from footman.] The art or faculty of 
a runner. 

The Irifh archers efpying this, fuddenly broke up, and 
committed the fafety of their lives to their nimble footman- 
Jhip. . Hayward. 

Yet, fays the fox, I have baffled more of them with my 
wiles and fhifts than ever you did with your fatmanjhip . L'Eji. 
Foo'tpace. n.f [foot and pace.] 

1. Part of a pair of flairs, whereon, after four or five fteps, 


FOP 


you arrive to a broad place, where you make two or three 
paces before you afeend another ftep, thereby to eafe the legs 
in afeending the reft of the flairs. Mcxons Mech. Fxer.ifes. 

2. A pace no fafter than a flow walk. 

Foo'tpad n.f [fat and pad] A highwayman that robs on 
foot, not on horfeback. 

Foo'tpath. n.f [foot and path.] A narrow way which 
will not admit horfes or carriages. 

Know’ll thou the way to Dover ? 

—-Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shak. K.Lear. 
Foo'tpost. n.f. [foot arid pojl.] A poll or meflenger that 
travels on foot. 

For carrying fuch letters, every thoroughfare weekly ap¬ 
pointed a footpojl, whofe difpatch is well near as fpeedy as the 
horfes. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Foo'tstall. n.f. [foot zr\dflail.] A woman’s ftirrup. 
Foo'tstep. n.f. [foot an djlep.] 

1. Trace; track; impreflion left by the foot. 

Clear-fighted reafon wifdom’s judgment leads. 

And fenfe, her vaffal, in her footfieps treads. Denham . 

A man {hall never want crooked paths to walk in, if he 
thinks that he is in the right way, where ever he has the foot- 
Jleps of others to follow. Locke. 

2. Token ; mark ; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our fyftem, if 
there we may trace any vifibl efootfieps of Divine Wifdom and 
Beneficence. Bentley's Serjnons . 

3. Example. 

Foo'tstool. n.f [ fat and Jlool ] Stool on which he that 
fits places his feet. 

Thus have we fwept fufpicion from our feat. 

And made our footfiool of fecurity. Shakefp. Henry VI. 1 

They whofe facred office ’tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 

By thefe myflerious links to fix and tye 

Men to the f otfiool of the Deity. Denhams Sophy . 

Let ecchoing anthems make his praifes known 
On earth, his footjlo l, as in heav’n his throne Rofcommon . 
By the phrafe of worshipping his footfiool, no more is meant 
than worfhipping God at his footfiool. Stilling feet. 

FOP. n.f. [ A word probably made by chance, and therefore 
without etymology,] A fimpleton ; a coxcomb; a man of 
fmall underftanding and much oftentation ; a pretender; a 
man fond of fhow, drefs, and flutter; an impertinent. 

A whole tribe of fops , 

Got ’tween afleep and wake. Shakefpeare's King Lear; 

When fuch a pofitive abandon’d//?. 

Among his numerous abfurdities. 

Stumbles upon fome tolerable line, 

I fret to fee them in fuch company. Rcfommon. 

The leopard’s beauty, without the fox’s wit, is no better 
than a fop in a gay coat. L'Ejlrange. 

In a dull ftream, which moving flow. 

You hardly fee the current flow ; 

When a fmall breeze obftru&s the courfe. 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and ftraws, and feathers: 

The current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with ev’ry wind; 

Thus whirling round, together draws 
' Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and ftraws. Swift. 

Fo'pdoodle. n.f. [fop and doodle.] A fool; an infignificant 
wretch. 

Where flurdy butchers broke your noddle, 

And handled you like a fopdoodle. Hudibras , p . ii. 

Fo'ppery. n.f. [from fop.] 

1. Folly; impertinence. 

Let not the found of Shallow foppery enter 
Mv fober houfe. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Venice- 

I was three or four times in the thought they were not fai¬ 
ries ; and yet the guiltinefs of my mind, the fudden furprife 
of my powers, drove the groffnefs of the foppery into a re¬ 
ceived belief, in defpight of the teeth of all rhime and reafon, 
that they were fairies. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we 
are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of our own behaviour, 
we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon and flars, 
as if we were villains on neceffity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Affectation of fhow or importance; Showy folly. 

3. Foolery; vain or idle pradlice ; idle affectation. . 

They thought the people were better let alone in their fop¬ 
peries, than to be fuffered to break loofe from that^fubje<ftion 
which your fuperftition kept them in. StillingfieeU 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune, and mode of dance, 

Our flurdy Britons fcorn to borrow fenfe. Granville . 

I wifh I could fay quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from 
graver fubjeCts. Swift to the Lord High Lreafurer. 

Fo'ppish. adj [from fop.] 

1. Foolifh; idle; vain. ^ 
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Fools ne’er had left grace in a year; 

For wife men are grown foppijh. 

And know not how their wits to wear,, 

Their manners are fo apifh. Shakefpeare's ICing Lear . 

2. Vain in fhow; foolifhly oftentatious; vain of drefs. 

With him the prefent ftill fome virtues have ; 

The vain are fprightly, ,and the ftupid grave; 

The flothful negligent, the foppijh neat; 

The lewd are airy, and the fly difereet. Garth's Difpenfat. 
The Romans grew extremely expenfive and foppijh in this 
article; Ifo that the emperor Aurelian forbid men that variety 
of colours on their Shoes, allowing it ftill to women. Arbuth , 

Fo'ppishly. adv. [from foppijh.] Vainly; oftentatioufly. 

Fo'ppishness. n.f [from foppijh.] Vanity; fhowy or often¬ 
tatious vanity. 

Fo'ppling. n.f. [from fop.] A petty fop; an under-rate 
coxcomb. 

Thy works in Chloe’s toilet gain a part. 

And, with his tailor, fhare the foppling' s heart. Tickelh 

FOR. prep, [pop, Saxon ; voor, Dutch.] 

1. Becaufe of. . 

That which we for our unworthinefs are afraid to crave, our 
prayer is, that God for the worthinefs of his fon would not- 
withftanding vouchsafe to grant. Hooker, b. v. f 47. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes fparkling for very wrath. 

Are at our backs. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. p. iii. 

Speak, good Comini us; 

Leave nothing out for length. Shakefp. 

For as much as the queftion cannot be fcanned, unlefs the 
time of Abraham’s journey be confidered of, I will ffcarch into 
a tradition concerning his travels. Raleigh's Hi/l. of the World. 

An aftrologer faith, if it were not for two things that are 
conftant, no individual would laft one moment. Bacon. 

For as much as it is a fundamental law in the Turkifh em¬ 
pire, that they may, without any other provocation, make 
war upon Chriftendom for the propagation of their laws; 
fo the Chriftians may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The governour, Tallying out, took great {lore of visual 
and warlike provifion, which the Turks had for hafte left be¬ 
hind them. Knolles's Hijtory of the "Turks. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was not 
able to keep that place three days, for lack of visual. Knellcs. 

Quit, quit, for fliame; this will not move, 

This cannot take her: 

tf of herfelf fhe will not love, 

Nothing can make her. Suckling. 

Care not for frowns or fmiles. Denham's Sophy, Frol. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wickeder 
for hoping. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

Let no man, for his own poverty, become more opprefT- 
ing in his bargains; but quietly recommend his eftate to God; 
and leave the fiiccefs to him. Taylor. 

Perfons who have loft moft of their grinders, having been 
compelled to ufe three or four only in chewing, wore them 
fo low that the inward nerve lay bare, and they would no longer 
for pain make ufe of them. Ray on the Creation. 

I but revenge niy fate; difdain’d, betray’d, 

And fuff’ring death for this ungrateful maid. Dryden. 

Sole on the barren fands, the fuff’ring chief 
Roar’d out for angUifh, and indulg’d his grief. Dryden. 

For his long abfence church and ftate did groan, 

Madnefs the pulpit, faCtion feiz’d the throne. Dryden. 

Nor with a fuperftitious fear is aw’d 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryd. Firg. Geo. 

I, my oWn judge, condemn’d myfelf before ; 

For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryden s Aurcngz. 

Matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burnt th’ imperial town. 

Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 
Children, difcountenanced by their parents for any fault, 
find a refuge in the careffes of foolifh flatterers. Locke. 

A found mind in a found body is a fhort bpt full defeription 
of a happy ftate in this world : he that has thefe two has lit¬ 
tle more to wifh for, arid he that wants either of them will be 
but little the better for any thing elfe. Locke. 

The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tempefts. Addif. 

My open’d thought to joyous profpeCl raife. 

And/or thy mercy let me fing thy praife. Prior. 

Which beflror worft, you could not think; 

And die you mull, for want of drink. Prior. 

It is a moft infamous fcandal upon the nation, to reproach 
treating foreigners with contempt. Swift 

Jy? „ C k an ? hl y § ive them that liberty now for fomethingi 
hich they have fo many years exercifed for nothing, of rail¬ 
ing and fcribbling agamft us. Swift 

time,° Ur ferm ° nS W ° Uld be lefs valuable > > want of 

2, With refpeei to 5 with regard to. 


FOR 


Rather our flate’s defe&ive for requital. 

Than we to ftretch it out. Shakefpeare s Coriolar.us. 

A paltry ring 

That fhe did give me, whofe poefy was. 

For all the world, like cutlers poetry 

Upon a knife ; love me and leave me not. Shakefpeare. 
, For all the world, ; 

As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shakef H. IV. 

counfel for the perfons,. and violent 


It was young 

counfel for the matters. . Bacon, Jfjfay z 1. 

Authority followeth old men, and favopr and popularity 
youth; but for tfie moral part,, perhaps, youth will have the 
pre-eminence, .as age. hath for the politick. Bacon's FJJays. 

Comets are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved in their 
effe£ls ; that is, what kind of comet fir magnitude or colour, 
produceth what kind of effe< 5 fs. Bacon, EJfay 54. 

For me, if there be fuch a thing as I. Waller. 

He faith thefe honours confifted in preferving their memo¬ 
ries, and praifing their virtues; but for any matter of wor- 
fhip towards them, he utterly denies it. Stillhigfieet. 

Our laws were fir their matter foreign. Hales. 

Now fir the government, it is abfoiiite monarchy; there 
being no other laws in China but the king's command. Temple. 

For me, no other happinefs I own, 

Than to have born no ifiue to the throne. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

For me, my ftormy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death fecurely tend. Dr)den's /Eh. b. xii. 

After deatlft we fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. Dryden. 

Such little wafps, and yet fo full of fpite ; 

For bulk mere infers, yet in mifchief ftrong. Tale's Juv. 
Hobbes has given us a corre& explanation of the fenfe in 
general; but for particulars and circumflances, he continually 
lops them. Pope's Pi eface to the Li ad. 

Lo, fome are vellom, and the reft as good, 

For all his lordfhtp knows, but they are wood. Pope. 

3. In this fenfe it has often as before it. 

As fir Maramaldus the general, they had no juft caufe to 
miflike him, being an old captain of great experience. Knolles. 

4. In the character of. 

If a man can be fully aflured of any thing fir a truth, 
without having examined, what is there that he may not em¬ 
brace for truth l Locke . 

She thinks you favour’d : 

But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A. Phil!fa 

Say, is it fitting in this very field, 

This field, where from my youth I’ve been a carter, 

I, in this field, fhould die for a deferter ? Gay% 

5. With refemblanee of. 

I hear for certain, and do fpeak the truth. 

The gentle York is up. Shakefpeare's HenrylV. p. ii.« 

Now, now fir fure, deliverance is at hand, 

The kingdom fhall to Ifrael be reflor’d. Paradife Regain'd. 

The ftartling fteed was feiz’d with fudden fright, 

And, bounding, o’er the porhmel caft the knight; 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head. 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay fir dead. Dryden. 

6 . Confidered as ; in the place of. 

Our prefent lot appears 
For happy, though but ill; for ill, not worft, 

If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. Milton's Pa. Lcjl. 
The council-table and ftar-chamber held fir honourable 
that which pleafed, and fir juft that which profited. Clarendon , 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For thofe out criticks much confide in; 

Though meerly writ at firft fir fillings 

To raife the volume’s.price a {hilling. Sivift. 

7. Ih advantage of; for the fake of. J 

An ant is a wife creature fir itfelf; but it is a fhrewd thing 

in an orchard.' Bacon, EJJayit 

He refufed not to di c fir thofe that killed him, and fhed his 
blood fir fome of thofe that fpilt it. Boyle. 

Whether fome hero’s fate, 

In words worth dying/*?-, he celebrate. Cowley. 

Shall I think the world was made fir one. 

And men are born fir kings, as beafts/r men. 

Not for prote&ibn, but to be devour’d f Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

8; Conducive to; beneficial to. 

It is fir the general good of human fociety, and confe- 
quently of particular perfons, to be true and juft ; and it is for 
mens health to be temperate.' Lillet ion. Sermon 1 

It can never be/r the intereft of a believer to do me a mif- 
chief becaufe he is fure, upon the balance of accounts, to 
find himfelf a lofer by it. Addifn's Spectator, N°. 186 

9. With intention of going to a certain place. 

We failed from Peru, where we had continued for the fpace 
of one whole year, fir China and Japan, taking with u. vie' 
tuals for twelve months Boon', Nnv Mcmti 

''**■*• <■* 

We failed Genoa, and had a fair wind. 
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io. In comparative refpe£h 

For tuiks with Indian elephants he ftroves 
And Jove’s own thunder from his mouth he drove. Dryden. 

I I. In proportion to 

As he could fee clear, fr thofe times, through fuper- 
ftition ; fo he would he blinded, now and then, by human 
policy. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Your underftandings are not bright enough for the exercife 
of the higheft a£h of reafon. Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

12. With appropriation to. 

Shadow will ferve for Summer : prick him; for we have a 
number of Ihadows to fill up the mufter-book. Shake]\ H. IV. 

13. After O an exprefiion of defire. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would afcend 
The brioTteft heaven of invention ! Shak. FI. V. Prohgue. 

O ^ 

14. In account of; In folution of. 

Thus much for the beginning and progrefs of the deluge. 

Burnet’s 1 heory of the Earth. 

15. Inducing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reafon fr that 
which we call virtue, and againft that which we call vice. Fill. 

16. In expectation of. 

He muff be hack again by one and twerty, to marry and 
propagate : the father cannot ftay any longer for the portion, 
nor the mother for a new fet of babies to play with. Locke. 

1 7. Noting power or poffibility. 

For a holy perfon to be humble, fr one whom all men 
elteem a faint, to fear left himfelf become a devil, is as hard 
as for a prince to fubmit himfelf to be guided by tutors. Taylor. 

18. Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward obje&s, brought into a darkened 
room, depend fr their vifibility upon the dimnefs of the light 
they are beheld by. Boyle on Colours. 

19. In prevention of; for fear of. 

Corn being had down, any way ye allow. 

Should wither as needeth for burning in mow. Tuff. Hufb. 

And, for the time Ihali not feem :eJious, 

I’ll tell thee what befel me on a day. 

In this felf place. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. />. iii. 

There muft be no alleys with hedges at the hither end, for 
letting your profpeCt upon this fair hedge from the green ; nor 
at the farther end, for letting your profpeCI from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. Bacon, Effay 47. 

20. In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, fometimes cold things are good for the 
toothach. Garretfon. 

21. In exchange for. 

He made confiderable progrefs in the ftudy of the law, be¬ 
fore he quitted that profeffion for this of poetry. Dryelen. 

22. In the place of; inftead of. 

To make him copious is to alter his character; and to 
tranflate him line fr line, is impoflible. Drydcn. 

We take a falling meteor fr a ftar. Cowley. 

23. In fupply of; to ferve in the place of. 

Moft of our ingenious young men take up fome cried-up 
Englilh poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowing wherein he is defective. Dryden. 

24. Through a certain duration. 

Some pleafe for once, fome will for ever pleafe. Rofcom. 
Thofe who fleep without dreaming, can never be convinced 
that their thoughts are for four hours bufy, without their 
knowing it Locke. 

The adminiftration of this bank is for life, and partly in the 
hands of the chief citizens. Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Since, hir’d fr life, thy fervile mufe muft fing 
Succeflive tonquefts, and a glorious king; 

And bring him laurels, whatfoe’er they coft. Prior . 

The youth tranfported, afks without delay 
To guide the fun’s bright chariot for a day. Garth’s Ovid. 

25. In fearch of; in queft of. 

Some of the philofophers have run fo far back for argu¬ 
ments of comfort againft pain, as to doubt whether there were 
any fuch thing ; and yet, for all that, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would cry out as loud as other riien. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

26. According to. 

Chymifts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly known, 
by fire alone to feparate true fulphur from antimony. Boyle. 

27. Noting a ftate of fitnefs or readinefs. 

Nay, if you be an undertaker, 1 am for you. Sbakefpeare. 

if he be brave, he’s ready fr the ftroke. Drydcn. 

28. In hope of; for the fake of; noting the final caufe. 

' How quickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her obje£I! 

For this the foolifh, over-careful fathers, 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with care. 
Their bones with induftry: for this, engrofs’d 
The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchieved gold : 

For this they have been thoughtful to inveft 

Their fons with arts and martial exercifes. Shakef H. IV. 

The kingdom of God was firft rent by ill count'd; upon 

4 


Dennis. 
Felton. 

Donne. ^ 


which counfel there are fet, for our inftru&ion, two marks 

1 . „ Bacon. 

for he writes not for money, nor for praife, 

Nor to be call’d a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham 

There, we ihali fee, a fight worthy dying/or, that blelTed 
Saviour,, who fo highly deferves of us. Boyle 

He is not difpofed to be a fool, and to be miferable fir 
company. Tillotfon, Seimoni. 

Even death’s become to me no dreadful name; 

In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

I favv him, and contemn’d him firft fr you Dtyd. Auren 

For this, ’tis needful to prevent her art, 

And fire with love the proud Phoenician’s heart Dryd. Virg 

Some pray for riches; riches they obtain ; 

But watch’d by robbers, for their wealth are flam. Dryden 

Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 

Employ their fwords like mine fr noble ends. Dr yd Auren 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and not willing to let 
any go for ornament, if they will not ferve for ufe. Felton 

29. Of tendency to; towards.. 

It were more for his honour to raife his fiege, than to fpend 
fo many good men in the winning of it by force. Knolles. 

The kettle to the top was hoift ; 

But with the upfide down, to Ihow 

Its inclination jftr below. Swift 

30. In favour of; on the part of; on the fide of. 

Ye fuppofe the laws for which ye drive are found in Scrip¬ 
ture; but thofe not againft which we ftrive. Hooker , Preface. 

It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 
caufe, v\hen I have fo often drawn it for a good one. Dryden . 

Jove was for Venus ; but he fear’d his wife. Dryden. 

H efr the world was made, not us alone. Cowley. 

They muft be void of all zeal for God’s honour, who do 
not with fighs and tears intercede with him. Smalridge’s Serm. 
Ariftotle is for poetical juftice. 

They are all for rank and foul feeding. 

31. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 

Fortune, if there be fuch a thing as fhe. 

Spies that I bear fo well her tyranny, 

That fhe thinks nothing elfe fo fit fr me. 

A few rules of logick are thought fufficient, in this cafe,/or 
thofe who pretend to the higheft improvement. Locke. 

It is fr wicked men to dread God ; but a virtuous man 
may have undifturbed thoughts, even of the juftice of God. 

Tillotfon, Sermon 4. 

His country has good havens, both for the Adriatick and 
Mediterranean. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy: 

Perfia is commodioufly fituated for trade both by fea and 
land. ' Arbuthnot on Coins. 

32. With intention of. 

And by that juftice haft remov’d the caufe 
Of thofe rude tempefts, which, for rapine fent 
Too oft, alas, involv’d the innocent. 

Here huntfmen with delight may read 
How to chufedogs for feent or fpeed. 

God hath made fome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

For this, from Trivia’s temple and her wood, 

Are courfers driv’n, who Ihed their mafters blood. Dryden. 
Such examples fhould be fet before them, as patterns for 
their daily imitation. Locke. 

The next queftion ufually is, what is it for ? Locke. 

Achilles is for revenging himfelf upon Agamemnon, by 
means of Hecftor. Pore’s View of Epick Poem. 

33. Becoming; belonging to. 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honefly, and wildom. 

To let you know my thoughts. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

Th’ offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel. 

Jefts for Dutchmen and Englilh boys. Cowley . 

Is it for you to ravage feas and land. 

Unauthoriz’d by my fupreme command ! Dtyd. Virg < Mn. 

His fire already figns him for the /kies, 

And marks the feat amidft the deities. Dryden’s Mn. 

It is a reafonable account/?r any man to give, why he does 
not live as the greateft part of the world do, that he has no 
mind to die as they do, and perifh with them. Tiilotjon. 

34. Notwithftanding. 

This, for dny thing we know to the contrary, might be the 
felf-fame form which Philojudreus expreileth. hooker, b. v. 

God’s defertion /hall, for ought he knows the next 
minute, fupervene. Decay of Piety. 

Probability fuppofes that a thing may, or may not be To, 
for any thing that yet is certainly determined on either fide. 

South’s Sermons. 

For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, it may 
be a contrivance to fright us. Swift’s Drapier’s Letters. 

If fuch vaft maffes of matter had been fituated nearer to the 
fun, or to each other, as they might as eafily have been, for 
any mechanical or fortuitous agent, they muft neceffarily have 
caufed a confiderable diforder in the whole fyftem. Bentley . 

35. For 


Waller. 

Waller. 
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FOR 

nc. For all. Notwithftanding. ~ 

0 Neither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman s apparel, 1 
will be the more womani/h; fince I allure you, fr all my 
apparel, there, is nothing I defire more than fully to prove 
mvfelf a man in this enterprize. Sidney. 

'For all the carefulnefs of the Chriftians the Engli/h bulwark 
was undermined by the enemy, and upon the fourth of Sep¬ 
tember part thereof was blown up. Knolles’s Hijfory. 

But as Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more, 

Did /hew /he footing found fr all the flood. Davies. 

They refolute, for all this, do proceed 
Unto that judgment. Daniel. 

For all his exadt plot, down was he caft froril all his great- 
nefs and forced to end his days in a mean condition. South. 

If we apprehend the greateft things in the world of the 
emperor of China or Japan, we are well enough contented, 
for all that, to let them govern at home. Stillingfleet. 


T hough that 
w hat I fhould 

fhould give you a fuller account. 
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39 


40 
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iat very ingenious perfon has anticipated part of 
I fay, yet you will, for all that, expe<ft that I 
ouiu give you a fuller account. Boyle on Colours. 

She might have palled over ail fuch petty bufinefies; but the 
raifimr of my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, for 
all her pertnefs. Dryden s Don Sebajlian. 

36. To the ufe of; to be ufed in. 

The oak fo r nothing ill. 

The ofier good for twigs, the popla x for the mill. Spenfer. 
In confequence of. 

For love they force through thickets of the wood. 

They climb the fteepy hills and Item the flood. Dryden. 
28. In recompenfe of. 

Now, for fo many glorious a&ions done. 

For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl for Cadar’s health; 

Befides, in gratitud zfor fuch high matters. 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dryden’s Perf 
Firft the wily wizard muft be caught; 

For unconftrain’d, he nothing tells for naught. Dryd. Virg. 
In proportion to. 

He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall. Sbakefpeare. 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

Too noble for revenge. Dryden’s Juven. Sat. r 3. 

By means of; by interpofition of. 

Moral confideration can no way move the fenfible appetite, 
were it not fr the will. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Of fome calamity we can have no relief but from God 
alone ; and what would men do in fuch a cafe, if it were not 
fr God ? Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

4r. In regard of; in prefervation of. I cannot for my life, is, I 
cannot if my life might be faved by it, 

I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate; 

But could not get him for my heart. Sbakefpeare. 

I cannot fr my heart leave a room, before I have thorough¬ 
ly examined the papers pafted upon the walls. Addifon’s Sp e £l. 
4?.. For to. In the language ufed two centuries ago, for was 
commonly ufed before to the fign of the infinitive mood, to 
note the final caufe. As, I com e for to fee you, for I love to 
fee you : in the fame fenfe with the French pour Thus it is 
ufed in the tranflation of the Bible. But this diftindion was 
by the beft writers fometimes forgotten ; and for, by wrong ufe 
appearing fuperfluous, is now always omitted. " ’ 

Who /hall let me now 

On this vile body for to wreak my wrong ? Fairy Queen. 
A large pofterity 

Up to your happy palaces may mount, 

Of blefled faints for to increafe the count. Stenfer. 

rhefe things may ferve/r to reprefent how juft caufe of 
tear this kingdom may have towards Spain. 

For. conj. 

‘ ■vI„c e ed W Wor b / Wh!Ch ** reaf ° n “ S iven of “ng ad- 

Heav’n doth with us as we with torches deal. 

Not light them for themfelves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

A AuT £ ad t J hem " ot - „ . Siah fP- M**/™for Meagre. 
Old hu/bandmen I at Sabinum know, ^ 

Who for another year dig, plough, and Cow: 
tor never any man was yet fo old, 

But hop'd his life one Winter more would hold. Denham. 

I ell me what kind of thing is wit ? 

Hr the firft matter loves variety lefs. r 1 

I bus does he who, for fear of any thing in this v^rld* 
ventures to difpleafe God ; for in fo doing he^ins aWav^om 

2 Bera W;s ' nto the llands of the living hand. Allot for, 

* “^ Cau fe ; on this account that. * 

fir thauhe v^rft Ut great trC T W ° UW be reaJ y t0 run S y« 
them chofen by £ of' wiffT'T'T^/rr^/w 
Jealous fouls will not be anfwer'd fo: J Ir eland. 

I , ,7 are not ever jealous for a caufe, 

jealous for they’re jealous. Shaieffieare’s Othello 

Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think ‘ 


FOR 

I will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant; 

For fhe is with me. 1 Sbakefpeare’s Otbe/,0. 

Nor fwell’d his breaft with uncouth pride. 

That heav’n on him above his charge had laid ; 

But, for his great Creator would the fame, 

His will increas’d ; fo fire augmenteth flame. Fairfax. 
Many excrefcences of trees grow chiefly where the tree is 
dead or faded; for that the natural fap of the tree corrupteth 
into fome preternatural fubftance. Bacon’s Natural H'jlory. 

3. For as much. In regard that; in confideration of. 

For as much as in publick prayer we are not only to confi- 
der what is needful, in refpedt of God; but there is alfo in 
men that which we muft regard : we fomewhat incline tb 
length, left overquick difpatch fhould give occafion to deem, 
that the thing itfelf is but little accounted of. Hooker , b. v. 

For as much as the thirft is intolerable, the patient may be 
indulged the free ufe of fpaw water. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. For why. Becaufe ; for this reafon that. 

Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces, that a camel might 
well carry one of them, being taken from the carriage; for 
why, Solyman purposing to draw the emperor unto battle, had 
brought no greater pieceii of battery with him. Knolles. 

To Fo'rage. v. n. [from for is ^ abroad, Latin.] 
t. To wander far ; to rove at a diftance. 

Forage, and run 

To meet difpleafure farther from the doors. 

And grapple with him, ere he come fo nigh. Shak. K.John. 

2. Towandei in fearch of fpoil, generally of provisions. 

As in a ftormy night, 

Wolves, urged by their raging appetite. 

Forage for prey. " Denham . 

There was a brood of young larks in the corn, and the dam 
went abroad to forage for them. L’Ejirange’s Fables. 

Nor dare they ftray 

When rain is promis’d, or a ftormy day ; 

But near the city walls their wat’ring take, 

Nor forage far, but fhort excurfions make. Dryden’s Virgil. 

3. To ravage; to feed on fpoil. 

His moft mighty father on a hill 
Stood finding, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Shakefp. Henry V. 
ToFo'rage v. a. To plunder; to ftrip ; to fpoil. 

They will both ftrengthen all the country round, and alfo 
be as continual holds for her majefty, if the people fhould re¬ 
volt ; for without fuch it is eafy to forage and over-run the 

vlHt 0 lr-fi nd - r S P e ”f er on Irela ” d - 

FORAGE, n.f fourage , German and French, from forts , 
Latin.] J 

Search of provifions; the a& of feeding abroad. 

One way a band feledl from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes, and their bleating lambs, over the plains 
Their booty Milton’s Paradife Lof!, b.x i. 

rrovifions fought abroad. 

Some o’er the publick magazines prefide, 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. Dryden’s Georg. 
3. rrovifions in general. * 

, Pr °vided forage. Our fpent arms renew’d. Dryd. Fables. 

F ora minous. adj. [from foramen, Latin.] Full of holes - 
perforated in many places; porous. 

Soft and for ominous bodies, in the firft creation of the 
iound, will deaden it; but in the paffage of the found they 

rp W i>fo , 2 ^ I A t T 5 ,etter than harder bodies - Bacon ' s Nat - Hi/hry. 

To FORBEAR^ v. n. pret. I forbore, ancientl v forbore-, part. 
forborn. [ popbae/ian, Saxon. For has in competition the 
power of privation ; as, forbear : or depravation ; as forfwear , 
and other powers not eafily explained.] 

1. To ceafe from any thing ; to intermit. 

The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 

When they their prey in pieces tear, l 

To quarrel with themfelves forbear.' Denham \ 

2. To paufe; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry: paufe a day or two* 

Before you hazard; for in chufing wrong; 

I Jofe your company ; therefore forbear a while. Sbakelb 

3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to abftain. 

He ^forbore to go forth. , ^ xxii j 

At this he ftarted, and forbore to fwear; 

Not out of conference of the fin, but fear. Dryden’s Juv 
tv, Who can forbear to admire and adore him who wei4ed 
the mountains in fca es, and the hills in a balance. Cheyne 

4. To reftrain any violence of temper ; to he patient. * 

JifkfAtr 1 is a prince perfuaded > and a ^ 

To Fo'rbe ar. v. a. Prov.xx y. ,5. 

1. 1 o decline ; to omit voluntarily. 

di E- PrCfenCe ’ Unn ‘ timC h «T Ua ' ifi e d the ,1eatof llis 

So angry bulls the combat do fort]p J P’ a ' e s K ' n S Lear. 

O T’ Ka nfr r tbe w00d a bon doe s appear. Waller 

2. To abftain from; to fhun to do. 

If 


1. 


2. 
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FOR 

If it pafTcd only by the houfe of peers* it fhould be 
looked upon as invalid and void, and execution 'fhould be 
thereupon forborn or fufpended. Clarendon , b. viii. 

There is not any one a&ion whatfoever which a man ought 
to do, or to forbear , but the Scripture will give him a clear 
precept or prohibition for it. # South's Sermons. 

3* To fpare; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowlinefs and meeknefs, with long fuffering, far- 
bearing one another in love. Eph. iv. 2. 

4. To withold. 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, 
that he deftroy thee not. 2 Chro. xxxv. 21. 

Forbe'arance. n.f [from forbear.} 

1. The care of avoiding or Ihunning any thing; negation of 
pra&ice. 

True noblenefs would 

Learn him forbearance fromfo foul a wrong. Shakef R. III. 
This may convince us how vaftly greater a pleafure is con¬ 
sequent upon the forbearance of fin, than can poffibly accom¬ 
pany the commiflion of it. South's Sermons. 

Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forbear doing, any 
particular adion, according as its doing or forbearance has the 
adual preference in the mind. Locke. 

2 . Intermiffion of fomething. 

3. Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearance , ’till the fpeed of his rage 
goes flower. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. Lenity; delay of punifhment; mildnefs. 

Nor do I take notice of this inftance of feverity in our own 
country to juftify fuch a proceeding, but only to difplay the 
mildnefs and forbearance made ufe of under the reign of his 
prefent majefty. Addifan's Freeholder, N°- 52. 

He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kindnefs and 
beneficence, of long fuffering and forbearance. Rogers. 

Foree'arer. n.f. [from forbear .] An intermitter; inter¬ 
ceptor of any thing. 

The Weft as a father all goodnefs doth bring. 

The Eaft a forbearer , no manner of thing. Tuff. Hufbandry. 
To FO'RBID. v. a. pret .1 forbade \ part, forbidden ox forbid. 
[popbeoban, Saxon ; verbieden , Dutch.] 

1. To prohibit; to interdid any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ; have I not for¬ 
bid her my houfe ? Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor. 

By tailing of that fruit forbid , 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 
The voice of reafon, in all the didates of natural morality, 
ought carefully to be attended to, by a ftrid obfervance of 
what it commands, but efpecially of what it forbids. South. 

All hatred of perfons, by very many Chriftian principles, 
we are moft folemnly and indifpenfably forbid. Spratt's Serm. 
The chafte and holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dry den's JEn. b. vi. 

2. To command to forbear any thing. 

She with fo fweet a rigour forbad him, that he durft not 
rebel. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the fhameful work of Hubert’s hand. 

The pradice and the purpofe of the king, 

From whofe obedience I forbid ray foul. Shakefpeare. 

They have determined to confume all thofe things that 
God hath forbidden them to eat by his laws. Judith xi. 1 z. 

3. Tooppofe; to hinder. ># 

The moifture being for bidden to come up in the plant, ftay- 
eth longer in the root, and fo dilateth it. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour, and fo exafperate 
it as well forbid new humour. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Thy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight! 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 

And fearch no farther than thyfelf reveal’d. _ Dryden. 

4. To acctirfe; to blaft. Now obfolete. To bid is in old lan¬ 
guage to pray ; to forbid therefore is to curfe. 

Sleep ftiall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid; 

He ftiall live a mm forbid. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Fo'hbid. v. n. To utter a prohibition. 

Now the good gods forbid , 

That our renowned Rome 

Should now eat up her own ! Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

FoRBi'DDAttfcE. n.f. [from forbid.] Prohibition; edidagainft 
any thing. 

How haft thou yielded to tranfgrels 
The ftrid forbiddance ! how to violate 
The facred fruit forbidden ! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 
Fo'rbiddeNLY; adv. [from forbid.] In an unlawful manner. 
With all confidence he fwears, as he had feen’t. 

That you have touch’d his queen forbiddenly. Shakefpeare. 
Fo'r bidder. n.f [from forbid .] One that prohibits; one 
that enads a prohibition. 

This was a bold accufation of God, making the foun¬ 
tain of good the contriver of evil, and the forbidder of 
the crime an abettor of the fad prohibited. Broum's Vul.Err. 
Other Care, perhaps, 


FOR 


Waller. 
not able 
Dryden. 


May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder! Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ft. 

Fo'r bidding, participial adj. [from forbid. .] Raifing abhor¬ 
rence ; repelling approach; caufing averfion. 

Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. A . Hill 

FORCE, n.f. [force, French; fort is, Latin.] 

1. Strength; vigour; might; adive powd. 

He never could maintain his part but in the force of his 
Will. Shakef Much Ado about J\, otbing . 

A fhip, which hath ftruck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. Donne 

2. Violence. 

Thus got the houfe of Lancafter the crown. 

Which now they hold by force , and not by right. Sh. H.Vl, 
The fhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy’d ; 

But I by free confent. Dryden. 

3. Virtue; efficacy. 

Manifeft it is, that the very majefty and holinefs of the 
place where God is worftiipped, hath, in regard of us, great 
virtue, force and efficacy ; for that it ferveth as a fenfible help 
to ftir up devotion. Hooker , b. v. ft 16. 

No definitions, no fuppofitionS of any fed, are of force 
enough to deftroy conftant experience. Locke. 

4. Validnefs; power of law. 

A teftartient is of force after men are dead. Heb. ix. 17. 

Not long in force this charter flood ; 

Wanting that feal, it muft be feal’d in blood. Denham. 

5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often forces in the plural. 

O Thou ! whofe captain I account myfelf, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye. Shakef Richard III. 
The fecret of the power of Spain confifteth in a veteran 
army, compounded of mifcellany frees of all nations. Bacon. 
A greater force than that which here we find. 

Ne’er prefs’d the ocean, nor employ’d the wind. 

Thofe vidorious forces of the rebels were 
to fuftain your arms. 

6. Deftiny; neceffity; fatal compulfion. 

To Force, v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compel; to conftrain. 

Dangers are light, if they once feem light; and more 
dangers have deceived men than forced them. Bacon. 

I have been forced to ufe the cant words of Whig and 
Tory. Swift's Examiner. 

The adions and operations did force them upon dividing 
the fingle idea. Pope's View of Epick Poem. 

2. To overpower by ftrength. 

O that fortune 

Had brought me to the field where thon art fam’d 
To have wrought fuch wonders with an afs’s jaw, 

I fhould have forc'd thee foon with other arms. Milton. 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch and infult the court. Dryden s An. 

3. To impel; to prefs. 

Thou fhalt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax again ft 
them. Deutr. 20. 1-9. 

4. To draw or pufh by main ftrength. 

Stooping, the fpear defeended on his chine, 

Juft where the bone diftinguifh’d either loin: 

It ftuck fo faft, fo deeply bury’d lay. 

That fcarce the vidor forc'd, the fteel away. Dryden's Bn. 

5. To enforce; to urge. 

Three bluft’ring nights, born by tire fouthern blaft, 

I floated, and difeover’d land at laft : 

High on a mounting wave my head I bore. 

Forcing my ftrength, and gath’ring to the fhorc. Dryd. Bn. 
ft. To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering th§ir willing benefadors out of part, 
contrived another of forcing their unwilling neighbours out of 
all their pofleffions. Decay of Piety. 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guefts ; left, ignorant of fate. 

The queen might force them from her town and ftate. Dryd. 

7. To gain by violence or power. 

My heart was your’s ; but, oh ! you left it here 
Abandon’d to thofe tyrants hope and fear : 

If they forc'd from me one kind look or word, 

Could you not that, nor that fmall part afford ? Dryden. 

8. To ftorm; to take or enter by violence. 

Troy wail’d fohigh, 

Atrides might as well have forc'd the fky. Waller. 

Heav’n from all ages wifely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveft nation hide ; 

Who with four hundred foot, and forty horfe. 

Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. Dryd. Ind. Emp¬ 
ty. To ravifli; to violate by force. 

Force her.—I like it not. Dryden. 

10. To conftrain; to diftort; not to obtain naturally or with 
eafe. 

Our general tafte in England is for epigram, turns of wit, 
and forced conceits. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 4 ° 9 * 

ir. Toman; toftrengthen by foldiers; to garrifon. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English tan , 


FOR 


Here let them lye, 

Till famine and the ague eat them Up: 

Were they not forc'd with thofe that fhould be our s. 

We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. Shakefp. 
If you find that any great number of foldiers be newly 
fent into Oroonoque, and that the paffages be alrea hy forced, 
then be well advifed how you land. Raleigh's Apology. 

11. To Force out. To extort. 

The tricks ufed in convening fynods might force out an ex- 
preffion from him, that did not carry all the refpea due to 
thofe great names. After bury. 

The heat of the difpute ha d forced out from him expreffions 
that feemed to make his doctrine run higher than really it 
did. Atterbury. 

To Force, v. n. To lay ftrefs upon. This word I have only 
found in the following paflage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Harold, his 
armorer put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate be¬ 
hind ; the which being efpied by fome that flood by, was 
taken among them for an ill token, and therefore advifed him 
not to fight that day ; to whom the duke anfwered, I force not 
of fuch fooleries; but if I have any fkill in foothfaying, as in 
Tooth I have none, it doth prognofticate that I fhall change 
copy from a duke to a king. Camden's Remains. 

Fo'rcedly. adv. [ from force. ] Violently.; conftrainedly ; 
unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth moft 
aptly agree to that ftrudure of the abyfs and antediluvian 
earth ; but very improperly and forcedly to the prefent form of 
the earth and the waters. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Fo'rceful. adj. [ force and full.} Violent; ftrong; driven 
with great might; impetuous. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 

Our forceful inftigation ? Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Againft the fteed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which, hiffing as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks. Dryden's /En. 

Were it by chance, or forceful deftiny, 

Which forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be, 

Affifted by a friend, one moonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden . 

He pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent, 

Through Paris’ fhield the forceful weapon went. Pope. 

Fo'rcefully. adv. [from forceful . ] Violently; impetu- 
oufly. 

Fo'rceless. adj. [from force.} Without force; weak; 
feeble; impotent. 

FO'RCEPS. n.f [Latin.] 

Forceps properly fignifies a pair of tongs; but is ufed for 
an inftrument in chirurgery, to extract any thing out of 
wounds, and the like occafions. Quincy. 

Fo'rcer. n.f [from force.} 

1. That which forces, drives, or conftrains. 


The ufual means for the afeent of water is either by fucke 
or forcers. _ Wilkins's Dadah 

Fo'rcible. adj. [from force.} 

1. Strong ; mighty : oppofed to weak. 

That punifhment, which hath been fometimes forcible 
bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak and feeble. Hooke 

2. Violent; impetuous. 

3. Efficacious; active; powerful. 

Sweet Smells are moft forcible in dry fubftances, whi 
broken; and fo likewife in oranges, the ripping of their rii 
giveth out their fmell more. Bacon's Natural HiQoi 

4. Prevalent; of great influence. 

God hath affured us, that there is no inclination or tern 
tation fo forcible which our humble prayers and defires m 
not fruftrate and break afunder. Raleigh's Hill, of the Wor 
Jerfey, belov’d by all; for all muft feel 

The influence of a form and mind. 

Where comely grace and conftant virtue dwell. 

Like mingl’d ftreams, more forcible when join’d ■ * 

Jerfey fhall at thy altars ftand. 

Shall there receive the azure band. p r / 

5. Done by force. 

The abdication of king James, the advocates on that fi 
look upon to have been forcible and unjuft, and confequen 

6- Valid ; binding ; obligatory. 

r'/ [ from / or ‘^.] Force; violence. 

Forcibly, adv. [from forcible.} 

1. Strongly ; powerfully. 

„ Th ? G °jP el offers fuch confiderations as are fit to w< 
very forcibly upon two of the moft fwayine and 

2 ^IniT m fl the minc ^ our ho P es and our fears. c j 

3 - By violence; by force. 

He himfelf with greedy great defire 
nto the caftle enter’d forcibly. Fairy Bheeen, b. i. 


FOR 


The taking and carrying away of women forcibly , and 
againft their will, except female wards' and bondwomen, was 
made capital. Bacon's Henry VII. 

This dodrine brings us down to the level of horfe and mule, 
whofe mouths are forcibly holden with bit and bridle. Hamm. 

Fo'rcipated. adj. [from forceps.} Formed like a pair of 
pincers to open and inclofe. 

The locufts have antennae, or long horns before, with a 
long falcation or forcipated tail behind. Browns Vulgar Err. 

When they have feized their prey, they will fo tenacioufly 
hold it with their forcipated mouth, that they will not part 
therewith, even when taken out of the waters. Derham. 

FORD, n. f [ popb, Saxon, from pajaan, to pafs.] 

1. A fhallow part of a river when it may be palled without 
fwimming; 

Her men the paths rode through made by her fword; 

They pafs the ftream, when fhehad found the ford. Fairfax. 

2. It fometimes fignifies the ftream, the current, without any 
confideration of paflage or fhallownefs. 

Medufa with Gorgonian terror guards 

The ford , and of itfelf the water flies 

All tafte of living wight. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife; nor undeplor’d 

Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford: 

But rife, prepar’d in black to mourn thy perifh’d lord Dry. 

To Ford. v. a. [from the noun] To pafs without fwim¬ 
ming. 

Adam’s fhin-bones muft have contained a thoufand fathom, 
and much more, if he had forded the ocean. Raleigh’s Hiftt. 

Fo'rdable. adj. [from ford.} Paffable without fwimming^ 

Pliny placeth the Schenitae upon the Euphrates, where the 
fame beginneth to be fordable. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

A countryman founded a river up and down, to try where 
it was mo fr fordable ; and where the water ran too fmooth, he 
found it deepeft; and, on the contrary, fhalloweft where it 
made moft noife. L'Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [ pope, Saxon.] Anterior; that which comes 
firft in a progreffive motion. 

Refiftance in fluids arifes from their greater preffing on the 
fore than hind part of the bodies moving in them. Cheyne . 

Fore. adv. 

1. Anteriorly; in the part which appears firft to thofe that meet 
it. 

Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four faikers, 
needing no other addition than a flight fpar deck fore and aft, 
which is a flight deck throughout. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Fore is a word much ufed in compofition to mark priority of 
time, of which fome examples fhall be given. 

To Fore advi'se. v.n. [fore and advife.} To counfel early ; 
to counfel before the time of adion, or the event. 

Thus to have faid. 

As you were foreadvis'd. , had touch’d his fpirit, 

And tried his inclination. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

To Fore appo'int. [fore and appoint.} To order beforehand. 

To Forea'rm. v.a. [fore and qrm.} To provide for attack 
or refiftance before the time of need. 






He forearms his care 
With rules to pufh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden's cEn. 
To Forebo'de. v. n. [fore and bode.] 

1. To prognofticate ; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, fkill’d in future fate. 

With th do foreboding words reftrains their hate. Dryden. 

2. To foreknow; to be prefeient of; to feel a fecret fenfe of 
fomethino; future. 

O 

Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore : 

My hmt forebodes I ne’er fhall fee you more. Dryd. In. Emp. 

My foul foreboded I fhould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r. Pope 
Forebo'der. n.f [from forebode.} ' 

1. A prognofticator; a foothfayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a bird of omen 
and a^kind of fmall prophet: a crow that had obferved the 
raven’s manner and way of delivering his predidions, fets up 

.’StSSSi. L-E A ., g .;,M„ 

Foreby'. prep, [fore and^.] Near; hard by ; faft by. 

Not far away he hence doth won 1 

Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy ®uee n , b. i 
ToF orecast, v. a. [fore and caf.] ^ ’ 

1. Fo fcheme ; to plan before execution. 

~ He ^firecaf his devices againft the ftrong holds'. Dan. xi 

2. To adjuft; to contrive. 6 

The feaft was ferv’d ; the time fo well foreeafl. 

That juft when the deftert and fruits were plac’d, 

2 To wile S f “ h ; gan - ■ n Dr J Mt Th ‘° d - Honoria 
3 - Jotorefee; tq provide againft. 

It is wifdom to confider the end of things before we em 
bark, and to forecaji confequences. L'Ef,range. Fable 83 
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To Foreca'st. v.n. To form fchemes; to contrive before¬ 
hand. 

And whatfo heavens in their fecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail flefhy wight 
Forecap, but it muft needs to iffue come ? Spenjer. 

When broad awake, fhe finds in troublous fit, 

Forecaji ing how his foe he might annoy. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Forecast, n.f. [from the verb.] Contrivance beforehand 5 
fcheme; plan ; antecedent policy. 

Alas ! that Warwick had no more forecaji, 

But while he thought to fteal the fingle ten, 

The king was flily finger’d from the deck ! Shak. Hen. VI. 
He makes this difference to arife from the forecaji and pre¬ 
determination of the gods. Addifon on ancient Medals . 

The laft, fcarce ripen’d into perfect man. 

Saw helplefs him from whom their life began : 

Mem’ry and forccaft juft returns engage; 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 

Forecaster, n.f. [from forecaji .] One who contrives be¬ 
forehand. 

Fo'recastle. n.f [fore and cafile.] In a {hip, is that part 
where the foremaft ftands, and is divided from the reft of the 
floor by a bulk-head : that part of the forecajile which is aloft, 
and not in the hold, is called the prow. Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the merchants 
have found to be fo great, as that, in all their {hips, the cook- 
rooms are built in their forecaji les, contrary to that which had 
been anciently ufed. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Forecho'sen. partic. [fore and chofen. ] Pre-ele£led. 

Foreci'ted. part, [fore and cite.] Quoted before, or above. 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration mentioned in 
that forecited paffage is continued. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Foreclo'se. v. a. [fore and clofe.~\ 

1. To (hut up ; to preclude; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclofed this trade. Carew. 

2. Fo Foreclose a Mortgage , is to cut off the power of re¬ 
demption. 

Fo redeck, n f. [fore and deck.] The anterior part of the 
Ihip. 

I to tint foredeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyjfey, b. xii. 

To Foredesi'gn. v. a. [fore and defign] To plan before¬ 
hand. 

All the fteps of the growth and vegetation both of animals 
and plants, have been forefeen and foredefigned by the wife 
Author of nature. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

To Foredc'. v. a. [from for and do, not fore.'] 

1. To ruin ; to deftroy. A word obfolete. Oppofed to making 
fiappy. 

Befeeching him, if either falves or oils, 

A foredone wight from door of death might raife, 

He would at her requeft prolong her nephew’s days. Fa. Qu. 

That drew on men God’s hatred and his wrath, 

And many fouls in dolours had foredone. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

This doth betoken, 

The corfe they follow did with defperate hand 

Foredo its own life. Shakefpeare's Harriet. 

This is the night 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To overdo ; to weary ; to harrafs. 

Whilft the heavy plowman fnoars, 

All with weary talk foredone. Shakefpeare. 

To Foredo'om. v.a. [fore and doom. ] To predeftinate; to 
determine beforehand. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by Jove. Dryd. Ain. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eafe : if favour’d by thy fate. 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ftate. Dryden. 

Fate foredoom'd, and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 

Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 

Foree'nd. n.f [ fore an^ end.] The anteriour part. 

I have liv’d at honeft freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, grew a fmall 
green branch of palm; and when the wife man had taken it 
into his boat, it opened of itfelf, and there were found in it 
a book and a letter. Bacon's Neiu Atlantis. 

Forefa'ther. n.f [fore and father .] Anceftor; one who 
in any degree of afcending genealogy precedes another. 

The cuftom of the people of God, and the decrees of our 
forefathers , are to be kept, touching thofe things whereof the 
Scripture hath neither one way or other given us charge. Hook. 

If it be a generous defire in men to know from whence 
their own fxefatheri have come, it cannot be difpleafing to 
underftand the place of our firft anceftor. Raleigh's Hijiory. 

Conceit is ftill deriv’d 

From fome forefather grief; mine is not fo. Shak. Rich. II. 


FOR 

Shall I not be diftraught, 

And madly play with my forefathers pints ? Sh.Ro. andjul 
Our great forefathers 

Had left him nought to conquer but his country. Addifon. 
When a man fees the prodigious pains our forefathers have 
been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy 
what miracles of architedure they would have left us, had 
they been inftru&ed in the right way. Addifon on Italy. 

Bleft peer ! his great forefathers ev’ry grace 
Refleding, and refleded in his race. Pope, Epiji. i. 

To Forefr'nd. v. a. [fore and defend .J 

1. To prohibit; to avert. 

1 would not kill thy unprepared fpirit; 

No, heav’ns forefend! I would not kill thy foul. Shakefp. 

Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend. 

May bring your youth to fome untimely end. Dryden. 

2. To provide for; to fecure. 

Down with the nofe, 

Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend. 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shakef Timon of Athens . 

Forefinger, n.f. [fore and finger .] The finger next to the 
thumb; the index. 

An agate-ftone 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Polymnia fhall be drawn, as it were, ading her fpeech with 
her forefinger. Peacham on Drawing. 

Some wear this on the middlefinger, as the ancient Gauls 
and Britons; and fome upon the forefinger. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Fo'refoot. n.f. plur. forefeet, [fore and foot.] The anterior 
foot of a quadruped: in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy fift, thy forefoot to me give. Shak. Hen. V. 
He ran fiercely, and fmote at Heliodorus with his fore- 
f eei ‘ _ 2 Mac. iii. 25. 

I continue my line from thence to the heel; then making 
the breaft with the eminency thereof, bring out his neve fore¬ 
foot, which I finifti. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Forego', v. a. [for and go.] 

1. To quit; to give up; to refign. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will. 

To be fo cruel to an humbled foe ? 

If nature, then fhe may it mend with fkill; 

If will, then fhe at will may will forego. Spenfer, Son. 41. 
Having all before abfolutely in his power, it remaineth fo 
ftill, he having already neither foregiven nor foregone any 
thing thereby unto them, but having received fomething from 
_ Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

He is a great adventurer, faid he. 

That hath his fword through hard affay forgone ; 

And now hath vowed, ’till he avenged be 
Of thatdefpite, never to wearen none. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Special reafon oftentimes caufeth the will to prefer one good 
thing before another; toleave one for another’s fake, to fore¬ 
go meaner for the attainment of higher degrees. Hooker, b. v. 

Muft I then leave you? Muft I needsy^r^o 
So good, fo noble, and fo true a mafter ? Shakef. H. VIII. 

Let us not forgo 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. Shakefpeare. 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join'd. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn 1 Milt. Pa. Lofi. 
T his argument might prevail with you to forego a little 
of your repofe for the publick benefit. Dryd. Juv. Dcdic. 

What they have enjoyed with great pleafure at one time, 
has proved infipid or naufeous at another; and therefore they 
fee nothing in it, for which they fhould forego a prefent enjoy¬ 
ment. Locke. 

2. To go before; to be paft. [from fore and go.] 

By our remembrances of days foregone, 

Such were our faults: O! then we thought them not. Shak. 
It is to be underftood of Cain, that many years foregone, 
and when his people were increafed, he built the city of 
Enoch. Raleigh's Hijiory of tlx World. 

Left what has been faid of the differences between true and 
apparent colours be interpreted in too unlimited a fenfe, refieft 
upon the two foregoing objections. Boyle on Co'ours. 

This foregoing remark gives the reafon why imitation 
pleafes. Dryden's Dufefnoy. 

I was feated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulged the 
foregoing fpeculations, with my lamp burning by me as ufual. 

Addifon's*'Spectator, N°. 46;. 
In the foregoing part of this work 1 promifed further proofs. 

Wwdward’s Natural Hijiory. 

3. To lofe. 

This is the very eeftafy of love, 

Whofe violent property forgoes itfelf, 

And leads the will to delp’rate undertakings. Shak. Hamlet. 

Fo'regoer. n.f [from forego.] Anceftor; progenitor* 
Honours beft thrive, 

When rather from our aCts we them derive 

Than our foregoers. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

Fo'REGROUNCf 
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Foreground, n.f [fire and ground.] The part of the field 
or expanfe of a pifture which feems to he before the figures. 

All aoree that white can fubfift on the foreground of the 
picture *°the queftion therefore is to know, if it can equally 
be placed upon that which is backward, the light being uni- 
verfal, and the figures fuppoled in an open field. Dryden. 

Fo'rehand. n.f [fore and hand.] 

1 The part of a horfe which is before the rider. 

2. The chief part. 

The great Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forehand of our hoft. 

Fo'rehand. adj. A thing done too foon. 

You’ll fay fhe did embrace me as a hufband. 

And fo extenuate the forehand fin. 

Forehanded, n.f [from fore and hand.] 

1. Early; timely. • „ . . 

If by thus doing you have not fecured your time by an early 
and forehanded care, yet be fure, by a timely diligence, to re¬ 
deem the time. Taylor's Rule of living holy . 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

Bauble, do you call him ? He’s a fubftantial true-bred beaft, 
brave !y forehanded: mark but the cleannefs of his fhapes too. 

Dryden's Don Scbajlian. 

Fo'rehead. n.f. [fore and bead.] 

x. That part of the face which reaches from the eyes upward 
to the hair. 

The breaft of Hecuba, 

When ftie did fuckle HeCtor, look’d not lovelier 
Than He&or’s forehead, when it fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fw 7 ords contending. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Some angel copy’d, while 1 flept, each grace. 

And molded ev’ry feature from my face: 

Such majefty does from her forehead rife. 

Her cheeks fuch blufhes caft, fuch rays her eyes. Dryden. 

2 . Impudence; confidence; affurance; audacioufilefs; au¬ 
dacity. 

A man of confidence prefleth forward upon every appear¬ 
ance of advantage, and thinks nothing above his manage¬ 
ment or his merit: where his force is too feeble, he prevails 
by dint of impudence : thefe men of forehead are magnificent 
in promifes, and infallible in their preferiptions. Collier. 

I would fain know to what branch of the legiflature they 
can have the forehead to apply. Swift's Presbyterian Plea. 

Foreho'lding. n.f. [fore and hold.] Predidtions ; ominous 
accounts; fuperftitious prognoftications. 

How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their wits with 
the fancy of omens, foreholdings, and old wives tales ! L'Ejir. 

FO'REIGN. adj. [forain, French; forano, Spanifh, from foris, 
Latin.] 

1. Not of this country; not domeftick. 

Your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil. 

This fair alliance quickly fhall call home. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The learned correspondence you hold in foreign parts. Milt. 
The pofitions are fo far from being new, that they are 
commonly to be met with in both ancient and modern, domef¬ 
tick and foreign writers. Atterbury's Serm. Pref 

The parties and divifions amongft us may feveral ways 

. bring deftru&ion upon our country, at the fame time that our 
united force would fecure us againft all the attempts of a 
foreign enemy. _ Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 34. 

2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belonging; without relation. 
It is often ufed with to ; but more properly with from. 

I muft diflemble, 

And fpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addifon's Cato. 
rame is a good fo wholl y foreign to our natures, that we 
have no faculty in the foul adapted to it, nor any organ in the 
body to relifli it, placed out of the poflibility of fruition. Addif 
This defign is not foreign from fome people’s thoughts. 

- Swift on the Sacramental Tefi. 

3. Excluded ; not admitted ; held at a diftance. 

I hey will not ftick to fay you envied him ; 

And fearing he would rife, he was fo virtuous, 

Kept him a foreign man ftill; which fo griev’d him, 

That he ran mad and died. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII 

4 . Lin law.] A foreign plea, plant.urn forinfe,cum ; as being a plea 

out of the proper court of juftice. 6 V 

5 * Extraneous ; adventitious in general. 

There are who, fondly ftudious of increafe, 

Rich foreign mold in their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 

Foreigner, n.f [from foreign.] A man that 
another country ; not a native ; a ftranger. 

Joy is fuch a foreigner, 
bo mere a ftranger to my thoughts, I know 

ToT ?r n T ain him - • Denham ’ s s °Ph- 

l O this fal fe foreigner you gwe your throne, 

£nd wrong a friend, a kinfman, and a fon • 

Kelume your ancient care. Dr ,,j 

buMheT 13 the “fr™ 0f En S ,and ufe of ir/punch 

ai fimfT’ y> thefugar > 

Addijon s Freeholder. 
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Nor could the majefty of the Englifli crown appear in a 
greater luftre, either to foreigners or fubjedfs. Swift. 

Fo'reignness. n.f. [from foreign.] Kemotenefs; want of 
relation to fomething. 

Let not the foreignnefs of the fubjedl hinder you from en¬ 
deavouring to fet me right. Locke. 

To Foreima'gine. v. a. [fore and imagine.] To conceive 
or fancy before proof. 

We are within compafs of 2. foreimagined poflibility in that 
behalf. Camden's Remains. 

To Foreju'dge. v.a. [fore and judge.] To judge before¬ 
hand ; to be prepoffeffed. 

To Forekno'w. v. a. [fore and know. J To have preference 
of; to forefee. 

We foreknow that the fun will rife and fet, that all men 
born in the world fhall die again ; that after Winter the Spring 
fhall come ; after the Spring, Summer and harveft; yet is not 
our foreknowledge the caufe of any of thofe. Raleigh . 

He foreknew John fhould not fuffer a violent death, but go 
into his grave in peace. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
Calchas the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and the paft, and things to come forebiew. 

Dryden's Iliad; 

Who would the miferies of man foreknow? 

Not knowing, we but fhare our part of woe. Dryden. 

Forekno'wable. adj. [from foreknow.] Poflible to be known 
before they happen. 

It is certainly foreknowable what they will do in fuch and 
fuch circumftances. More's Divine. Dialogues . 

Forekno'wledge. n.f. [fore and knowledge.] Prefcience ; 
knowledge of that which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chrift by eternal foreknowledge, faveth us not 
without our a&ual and real adoption into the fellowfhip of 
his faints in this prefent world. Hooker, b. n.f. 56. 

I told him you was afleep : he feems to have a foreknowledge 
of that too, and therefore chufes to fpeak with you. Shakefp . 

If I foreknew. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 

Which had no lefs prov’d certain unforeknown. Milton . 

I hope the foreknowledge you had of my efteem for you, is 
the reafon that you do not diflike my letters. Pope. 

Fg'reland. n.f [fore and land.] A promontory; headland; 
high land jutting into the fea; a cape. 

As when a fhip, by fkilful fteerfman wrought, ‘ 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 

Veers oft, as oft fo fteers, and fhifts her fails. Milt. P. L. 

ToForela'y. v.a. [fore and lay.] To Jay wait for; to in¬ 
trap by ambufh. 

A ferpent fhoots his fting at unaware ; 

An ambufli’d thief forelays a traveller : 

The man lies murder’d, while the thief and fnake, 

One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. Dryden. 
ToForeli'ft. v.a. [fore and lift ] To raife aloft any ante¬ 
rior part. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs. 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft; 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Fo relock. n.f. \_fore and lock ] The hair that grows from 
the forepart of the head. 

Tell her the joyous time will not be ftaid, 

Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spenfer , Sonnet 70. 

Hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hun?, 

Cluft’ring, but not beneath his fhoulders broad. Milton. 

Zeal and duty are not flow, 

But on occafion’s forelock watchful wait. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, fio-nj. 
fymg thereby that we muft take time by the forelock ; for. 
when it is once paft, there is no recalling it. - . - 


Swift. 


Fo reman, n.f. [fore and man.] The firft or chief perfon. 

He is a very fenfible man, fhoots flying, and has been 
feveral times foreman of the petty jury. Addifon's Spectator 

Foreme'ntioned. adj. [fore and mentioned.] Mentioned or 
recited before.. It is obferveable that many participles are 
compounded with fore, whofe verbs have no fuch comDofi 
tion. v 

Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice of the 
Jorementioned figure on the pillar. J Mfon on j tal 

Foremost, adj. [from fore.] ' 

1. Firft in place. 

Our women in the foremoft ranks appear; 

ft* ^ 1 “I meet , y ° Ur miftrefs there - Srydeh. 

I fl*nd aftomfh d ! what, the bold Sempronius, 

That ftill brok zforemojl through the crowd of patriots. 

As with a hurricane of zeal tranfported, 

2. Fifft in V1 di U g°ni t ;: V ’ n *° madnefS! Ca ‘°- 

All three were fet among th efircmojl ranks of fame, for crcat 
m nds to attempt, and great force to perform what they did 
attempt. b. ii. 

1 hele ride foremofi in the field. 

As they th zforemojl rank of honour held. Dryden . 

Fq'renamed. 
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FOR 

Forena'med. adj. [fore and name ] Nominated before. 

And fuch are fure ones. 

As Curius, and th efirenamcl Lentulus. Ben. John/. Cat'll. 
Fo'renoon. n.f [ fore and noon ] The time of day reckoned 
from the middle point, between the dawn and the meridian, 
to the meridian : oppofed to afternoon. 

The manner was, that the forenoon they fhould run at tilt, 
the afternoon in a broad field in manner of a battle, ’till either 
the Grangers or the country knights won the field. Sidney . 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a temporary thea¬ 
tre* confiding of two parts turning on hinges, according to 
the pofition of the fun, for the conveniency of forenoon s and 
afternoon’s diverfion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Foreno'tice. n.f. [fore and notice. ] Information of an 
event before it happens. 

So drange a revolution never happens in poetry, but either 
heaven or earth gives fom e forenotice of it. Rymer s Tragedies. 
Fore'nsick. adj. [forenfts, Latin.] Belonging to courts of 
judicature. 

Perfon is a forenftck term, appropriating adions and their 
merit; and fo belongs only to intelligent agents, capable of a 
law, and happinefs and mifery. This perfonality extends it- 
felf beyond prefent exigence to what is pad, only by confci- 
oufnefs. Locke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judges in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes: thence all forts of 
deputations in courts of judice, where feveral perfons make 
their didindl fpeeches, may come under the name of fo- 
renfick difputes. Watts's Improvement of the Mind . 

To Foreorda'in. v. a. [fore and ordain.] To prededinate; 
to predetermine ; to preordain. 

The church can difcharge, in manner convenient, a work 
of fo great importance; by foreordaining fome fhort colle6t 
wherein briefly to mention thanks. Hooker, b. v. 

Fo'repart. n.f [fore and part.] The anteriour part. 

Had it been fo raifed, it would deprive us of the fun’s 
light all the forepart of the day. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

°The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards the forepart 
or bread are broad and thin, to bend and give way without 
danger of fradurc. Ray on the Creation. 

Forepa'st. adj [fore and paft.] Pad before a certain time. 
Now ceafe, ye damfels, your delights forepaft ; 

Enough it is that all the day is your’s. Spenfer s Epithalam. 

Why forepaft proofs, howe er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear’d too little. Shakefpeare. 

Such is the treaty which he negotiates with us, an offer and 
tender of a reconciliation, an a£t of oblivion, of all forepaft 
fins, and of a new covenant. ’ Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Foreposse'ssed. adj. [fore and pojfefs.] Preoccupied; pre- 
, poflefled; pre-engaged. r f , 

The tedimony either of the ancient fathers, or of other 
claflical divines, may be clearly'and abundantly anfwered, 
to the fatisfaaion of any rational man, not extremely 
forepoffejfed with prejudice. Sander fin's Judgment. 

Fo'rerank. n.f. [fore and rank.] Fird rank ; front. 

Yet leave our coufin Catharine here with us; 

She is our capital demand, compris d 
Within the forerank of our articles. Shakcf. Henry V. 
Forereci'ted. adj. [fore and recite. ] Mentioned or enume¬ 
rated before. 

Bid him recount 

The for created pradlices, whereof 

We cannot feel too little, hear too much. Shah Hen. VIII. 
ToForeri/n. v. a [fire and run.] 

i. To come before as an earned of fomething following; to in¬ 
troduce as an harbinger. 

Againd ill chances men are ever merry ; 

But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shahefi Henry IV. 
The fun 

Was fet, and twilight from the Ead came on, 

Forerunning night. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. vil. 

She bids me hope : oh heav’ns, fhe pities me ! 

And pity dill foreruns approaching love, 

As lightning does the thunder. Dryden s Spamfn Ftyar. 

«2. To precede; to have the dart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if not fore¬ 
run, all that is or will be pra&ifed in London. Graunt. 

Forerunner, n.f. [from forerun.] . 

i. An harbinger; a meffenger fent before to give notice ol the 
approach of thofe that follow. 

The fix drangers feek for you, madam, to take their leave ; 
and there is a forerunner come from a feventh, the prince of 
Morocco. Shakefpeare s Merchant of Pentce. 

A cock was facrificed as the forerunner of day and the fun, 
thereby acknowledging the light of life to be derived from 
the divine bounty, the daughter of providence. Stillingfteet. 
My elder brothers, my forerunners came. 

Rough draughts of nature, ill defign’d, and lame: 


Dryden' s /En. 
To ffiame; to 
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Blown off, like blofloms, never made to bear; 

’Till I came finifh’d, her lad labour’d care. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Already opera prepares the way, 

The fure forerunner of her gentle fway. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A prognodick; a fign foreffiowing any thing. 

OEve! fome further change awaits us nigh, 

Which heav’n, by thefe mute figns in nature, fhews 
Forerunners of his purpofe. Milton s Paradije Loft , b. xi. 
Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerunner 
of death. South’s Sermons. 

The keeping infenfible perfpiration up in due meafure is the 
caufe as well as fign of health, and the lead deviation from 
that due quantity, the certain forerunner of a difeafe. Arbuthn . 
ToForesa'y. v. a. [fore and fay.] To predict; toprophefy; 
to foretell. 

v Let ordinance 

Come as the gods forefay it. Shakefpeare's Gymbeline. 

To Forese'e. v.a. [foreandfee.] To fee beforehand; tofee 
what has not yet happened; to have prefcience; to fore¬ 
know. 

With Cupid fhe forefees and goes god Vulcan’s pace. Sidney. 

The fird of them could things to come forefee ; 

The next, could of things prefent bed advife; 

The third, things padcoiild keep in memory. Fairy Queen. 

If there be any thing forcfeen that is not ufual, be armed 
for it by any hearty though a fhort prayer, and an earned re- 
folution beforehand, and then watch when it comes. Taylor. 

At h's forej'een approach, already quake 
The Cafpian kingdoms and Meotian Jake: 

Their feers behold the temped from afar, 

And threat’nrhg oracles denounce the war. 

To Foresha'me. v. a. [fir and fiame.] 
bring reproach upon. 

Oh bill, forejhaming 

. Thofe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline . 

ToFo'reshew. v.a. [See Foreshow.] 

Fo'reship. n.f. [fire and Jhip.] The anteriour part of the 
fhip. 

The fhipmen would have cad anchors out of the fire- 

Jhip. Acts xxvii. 30. 

To Foresho'rten. v. a. [fire and Jhorten.] To fhorten 
figures for the fake of fhewing thofe behind. 

The greated parts of the body ought to appear foremofl; 
and he forbids the firefiortenings , becaufe they make the parts 
appear little. Dryden's Dujrejnoyi 

ToFoResho'w. v.a. [fore and Jhow.] 

1. To difcover before it happens; topredidf; to prognodicate. 

Chrid had called him to be a witnefs of his death, and re- 
furredfion from the dead, according to that which the prophets 
and Mofes had forcjkowed. Hooker, b. iii. f. 8. 

Next, like Aurora, Spenfer rofe, 

Whofe purple blufh the day forejhows. Dekham. 

You chofe to withdraw yourfelf from publick buflnefs, 
when the face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent 
fhifting of the wind forejhowed a dorm. Dryden. 

2. To reprefent before it comes. 

What elfe is the law but the gofpel forejlmvcd? What 

other the gofpel than the law fulfilled ? Hooker, b. v. 

Foresight, n.f. [fire and fight.] 

1. Prefcience; prognodication; foreknowledge. The accent 
anciently on the lad fyllable. 

Let Eve, for I have drench’d her eyes. 

Here fleep below ; while thou to foreftght wak’d ; 

As once thou flept’d, whild die to life was form’d. Milton. 

2. Provident care of futurity. 

He had a fharp forefight, and working wit, 

That never idle was, ne once could red a whit. Faf. Qu¬ 
in matters of arms he was both fkilful and indudrious, and 
as well in foreftght as reiblution prefent and great. Hayward. 

Difficulties and temptations will more eafily be born or 
avoided, if with prudent foreftght we arm ourfelves againit 
them. Rogers's Sermons. 

Foresi'chtful. adj . [firfight and full.] Prefcient; p r0 

vident. . 

Death gave him no fuch pangs as the forefightful care • 
had of his filly fuccedor. Sidney , b. n* 

To Foresi'gnify. v.a. [fire and ftgnify.] To betoken e- 
forehand; toforeffiow; to typify. 

Difcoveries of Chrid already prefent, whofe future 
coming the Pfalms did but forefignify. Hooker, b. 

Yet as being pad times noxious, where they light 
On man, bead, plant, wadeful and turbulent, 

They oft foreftgnify, and threaten ill. Miltons Pa?. <£■ 

Fo'reskin. n.f. [fore and/kin.] The prepuce. 

Their own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe ffiall flay, 

And for a dow’r their hundred forefkins pay, 

Be Michel thy reward. Cowley s Dovt - 

Fo'reskirt. n.f. [fore and fkirt.] The pendulous or I001 

part of the coat before. A thoufand 
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A thoufand pounds a year for pure rcfpeid { 

No other obligation ? 

That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train 
Is longer than his firefkirt. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

To Foresla'ck. v. a. [fire and flack.] To ncglebt by idle- 
nefs. 

It is a great pity that fo good an opportunity was omitted, 
and fo happy an occafioii foref.acked, that might have been the 
eternal good of the land. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

I’o Foreslo'vv. v. a [fire and flow.] 

1. To delay ; to hinder; to impede; to obflrudL 

No dream, no wood, no mountain could foreftow 
Their hady pace. Fairfax , b. i. 

Now the illudrious nymph return’d again, 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train : 

The wond’ring Nereids, though they rais’d no dorm, 
Forejlow'd her paflage, to behold her form. Dryden. 

2. Toneglebl; to omit. 

When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king knowing 
well that it dood him upon, by how much the more he had 
hitherto protra&ed the time in not encountering them, by fo 
much the fooner to difpatch with them, that it might appear 
to have been no coldnefs in foreflowing, but wifdom in chufing 
his time, refolvcd with fpeed to aflail them. Bacon's Hen. Vil. 
Chremes, how many fifhers do you Joiow 
That rule their boats and ufe their nets aright, 

That neither wind, nor time, nor tid e fireflow? 

Some fuch have been : but, ah ! by tempeds fpite 
T heir boats are lod ; while we may fit and moan 
That few were fuch, and now thefe few are none. P. Fletch . 
ToForeslo'w. v.n. To be dilatory ; to loiter. 

This may plant courage in their quailing breads. 

For yet is hope of life and vi&ory : 

Foreftow no longer, make we hence amain. Shah Hen. VI. 
To Forespe'ak. v.n. [fire and fpeak.] 

1. Topredift; to forefay; toforeffiow; to foretell. 

Old Godfrey of Winchefter, thinketh no ominous foreftcakin? 

lie , ln . " ames ‘ Camden’S Remains. 

2 . 1 o forbid. 

Thou ha ftforefpoke my being in thefe wars, 

And fay’ll it is not fit. Sbatefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Forespe'nt. adj. [fore and [pent.] 

1. Wafted; tired; fpent 

After him came fpurring hard 

A gentleman , z\mob ferefpent with fpeed. Shai. Henn IV. 

2. Forepafled; pad. y 

Is r T’JFn evil ? Fairy &ueen, b. \. 

Y cu mail find his vanities forejpent. 

Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 

3 . |r ion with a coat ° f ^ v. 

We mud receive him 
According to the honour of his fender; 

And towards himfelf, hisgoodnefs forefpent on us, 

VV e mud extend our notice. i 0 r. 

Forbspu'rrer. n.f [ fire and fp U r.] One that rides btforT 
A day in April never came fo fweet. 

To ffiow how codly Summer was at hand 

FO^ltr f nfT7 r f 7 ? bef T hiS ,0rd * Shakefpeare. 

, A ,tiM ‘ J \ [ French ; forejla, Italian.] J 

1. A w,Id uncultivated trafl of ground, with wood 

hecaufT“ V ST ^ 6nt ^ im ° the kin S dom of heaven, 

feedin e Ci^,l„°^ f n3 [ if r lm> ^ b«t 

Macbeth ihall never vanquiih’d be, until ^ + ‘ ' 

aXtra^fthim DU ‘‘ r,nane ' S high hi “ 

I hat will never be • 

Who can imprefs the fir'ej}, bid the tree 
LJniix his earth-bound root ? c/ / r , „ . 

r emove re unto^ r whTch C comm* )h i , ^ C ' anS P^AntSto 

a- [In WJ 'AclnLf/rlioj 

Of ohafe, and of venery 

abode: f or the prefervation of whlrh i ^ their ^ uccour an d 

there are certain particular law!^ ThTn ' and , venir ° n > 

foreils is this : the kimr fendsT . , • h manner of making 

hroad feal 0 f England^ direfled^ '’‘l COn,mi * on . under the 

for viewing, perambulating -n I 1 Ce ” aln difereet perfons, 

has a mind to^itoreft • which rl b ° U " dln S th o place that he 

clamatiun is made throughoutal^theen^ ? hanCer >'’ P~- 

hes, that none ihall hunt or rh r cou ntry where theground 

Ptecna, without the kine’s foe 3 7| W ' d bea,ls within 'hat 

km gs fp eclal llcence . a[t e r whichhe 


Hcrlerto 


FOR 

appoints Grclinances, laws, and officers for the prefervatloM 
of the vert and venifon; and this becomes a fored by matter 
of record. The properties of a fored are thefe : a fored, a3 
it is dr icily taken, cannot be in the hands of any but the king, 
who hath power to grant commifiion to a judice in eyre for 
the fored ; the courts; the officers for preferving the vert and 
venifon, as the juftices of the fored, the warden or keeper, 
the verders, the foreders, agidors, regarders, bailiffs, and 
beadles. The chief property of a fored is the fwainmote, 
which is no lefs Incident to it than the court of pyepowders 
to a fair. QoweL 

To Forestall, v.a. [popeprallan, Saxon ] 

1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 

Jf thou be mader-gunner, fpend not all 

That thou can’d fpeak at once; but huffiand it, 

And give men turns of fpeech : do not foreftalL 
By laviffinefs thine own and others wit, 

As if thou mad’d thy will. 

What need a man fireftall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would mod avoid. Milton * 

2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 

And though good luck prolonged hath thy date. 

Yet death then would the like miffiap forejlall. Fairy Queen* 
What’s in prayer, but this twofold force 
To be forejla tied e’re we come to fail. 

Or pardon’d being down. Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 

May 

This night forejlall him of the coming day. Shai. Cymbeline. 
But for my tears, 

J had fireftall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 

Ere you witli grief had fpoke. Shakefpeare’s Henry .V. 

If thou covet death, as utmod end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be for eft ail’d. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. 

I will not fireftall your judgment of the red. P 0 p e 

3. To feize or gain poffeffion of before another; to buy before 

another in order to raife the price. J 

He bold fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this foreftalled place at erd, 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. Fai y Queen 
Fo resta'ller. n. f. [horn forejlall.] One that antidpate^ 
the market; one that purchafes before others to raife the 
price. 

Commodities, good or bad, the workman muft take at his 
matters rate, or fitftill and ftarve; whilft, by this means, this 
new fort of mgrottbrs or forejlaliers having the feeding and 

SlSSSSSST” ' of wo *“- f " V" 

Forestbo'rn. [fmjl an d j Eo.n i n . 

1 his boy is fireftborn. 

And hath been tutor’d in the rudiments 
Of defperate dudies. /i n - 

Fc/r ester, n.f [forejlier, French, from for eft.] * ^ 

1 • An officer of the fored. J J a 

Forefter, my friend, where is the bufli, 

I hat we may dand and play the murtherer in? 

.. 

niZf' 

Mifo and Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat meiters were 
P ure fl,ver of th - bodies out the ore of fheir 

To Foreta'ste. V. a. [fere and tafle.^ k 

’• T° la l[e antepaft of; to have prefcience of. 

2. 10 tade before another. 

Perhaps the fa& 

Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit. 

Profan d fird by the ferpent, by him fird 

Fo'RETA S T C E m ^/! 1, ^ifticipat!^1^0!' ? ^ OUr ^ MU hP.L> 

foufandti? tha l aman ma 7 ca!1 as P'operlyhisown as his 
Tl /r- confetence, ne.ther liable to accident, nor e7 

o P f etern°tty n J Ury: “ “ of h -ven, and the earneft 

To Fo r E T E'LL . a. [f ore and ull S Siuth ’ s Sermons. 

K I o prednSI; to prophefy. 

W hat art thou, whofe heavy looks foretell 
Some dreadful ttory hanging on thy to/gue ? Shai. H VI 
I found * 

g^^world, which Wm heaven 

w J „ Mercia %&*"** **>>-*• 

eaten eal dmy words, and you thofe" deeds behold. /V, 

2. To 
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1 . "To foretoken; 'to Forefhow. 

To FoREte'lI. v. n. To utter prophecy. 

All the prophets from Samuel, and thofe that follow after, 
have likewife foretold of thefe days. Aftsiu. 24, 

Forete'ller. n.f [from foretell.'] Prediffer; forelhowcr. 
Others are propofed, not that the foretold events fhould be 
known ; but that the accomplifhment that expounds them 
may evince, that the foreteller of them was able to forefee 
thee. Boyle on Colours. 

To Forethi'nk. v. a. [fore and think.'] To anticipate in 
the mind ; to have prefcience of. 

The foul of every man 

Prophetically does forethink thy fall. Shakef. Henry IV. 

I do pray to thee, 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heav’n. Shakefpeare's King John, 

Adam could not be ignorant of the punifhments due to 
negleft and difobedience; and felt, by the proof thereof, in 
himfelf another terror than he had forethought, or could ima¬ 
gine. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World, 

Friday, the fatal day ! when next it came. 

Her foul forethought the fiend would change his game. Dryd, 
To Forethi'nk. v. n. To contrive beforehand. 

With this you blot my name, and clear your own; 

And what’s my frenzy will be call’d my crime : 

What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain ! 

Thou wife, forethinking , weighing politician ! Smith. 

Foretho'ught. n.f. [from frethink.] 

1. Prefcience; anticipation. 

He that is undone, is equally undone, whether it be by fpite- 
■fulnefs of forethought , or by the folly of overfight, or evil 
counfel. LEJlrange. 

2. Provident care. 

To Foreto'ken. v. a. [fore and token.] To forefhow; to 
prognofticate as a fign. 

The king from Ireland haftes; but did no good; 

Whilft ftrange prodigious figns foretoken blood. Daniel. 
F-oreto'ken. n.f. [ from the verb. J Prevenient fign ; prog- 
noftick. 

It may prove fome ominous foretoken of misfortune. Sidney. 
They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the ConfefTor, 
than that he was Frenchified; and accounted the defire of 
foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in of fo¬ 
reign powers, which indeed happened. Camden s Remains. 
Foreto'oth. n. f [fore and tooth.] The tooth in the ante¬ 
rior part of the mouth ; the incifor. 

Th e foreteeth fhould be formed broad, and with a thin fharp 
edge like chizzles. Kay on the Creation. 

Fo'retop. n.f. [fore and top.] That part of a woman’s head- 
drefs that is forward, or the top of a periwig. 

So may your hats your foretops never prefs. 

Untouch’d your ribbons, facred be your drefs. Dryden. 
Forevou'ched. part, [fire and vouch. J Affirmed before; 
formerly told. 

Sure her offence 

Muff be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it; or your forevouchd affeftion 
Fall’n into taint. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

IVreward. 71. f [fire and ward.] The van ; the front. 
They that marched in the foreword were all mighty men. 

I Mac. ix. 11. 

To Forewa'rn. v. a. [fire and warn.] 
j. To admonifh beforehand. 

I will forewarn you whom you {hall fear : fear him which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to caft into hell. Lu. xii. 5. 
To inform previoufly of any future event. 

Divine interpreter, by favour fent 
Down from the empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timely of what might elfe have been our lofs 
Unknown. Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. vii. 

3. To caution againft any thing beforehand. 

Well I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd. Shak.HH I. 
Thy pride, 

And wand’ring vanity, when leaft was fafe, 

Rejefted my forewarning, and difdain’d 
Not to be trufted. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. x. 

Tho’ Phoebus had forewarned him of finging wars, vet the 
fearch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Dedic. to Ld. Clifford. 
Young Choraebus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Caffandra’s bed, 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam’s aid; 

Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryden s /En. 
To Forewa'stEw v. a. [fire and wajle. ] To defolate; to 
deftroy. Out of ufe. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 

Fcrewafled all, until Gemifla gent 

Perfuaded him to ceafe. Fairy Queen, b. 11. 

Hi2;h time ’gan it wex for Una fair, 

To think of thofe her captive parents dear. 

And their firewafied kingdom to repair. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 


To FokEWi'sh. part, [fire and wijh.] To defire beforehand. 
The wifer fort ceated not to do what in them lay, to pro¬ 
cure that the good commonly fiorezvified might in time come 
to effeft. Knolles's hijlory of the Turks. 

Forewo'rn. part. [ fire and worn, from wear.] Worn out* 
wafted by time or ufe. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, and the 
ink was already firezvorn , and in many places blotted. Sidney 
FORFEIT, n.f [forfait, French j forfid, Welfh.] 

1. Something loft by the commiffion of a crime; femething 
paid for expiation of a crime ; a fine; a mulft. 

Thy flanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shak. Meafure fir Meafure. 

Th’ execution leave to high di.pofal. 

And let another hand, not thine, exaft 

Thy penal fij'eit from thyfelf. Milton's Agonijles , l. 506. 

Thy life, Melantius ! I am come to take. 

Of which foul treafon does a forfeit make. Wallet. 

2. A perfon obnoxious to punifkment; one whofe life is for¬ 
feited by his offence. Now oblolete. 

Your brother is a frfeit of the law, 

And you but wafte your words. Shak. Mcaf. fir Meafure, 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, is ho 
greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath fentenced 
him. Shakejpcare's Meafure for Meafure. 

ToFo'rfeit. v. a. [from the noun.] To lofe by fome breach 
of condition ; to lofe by fome offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eftate to him, and his, for ever ; 

If wilfully he forfeit it again, 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver? Davies-. 
Men difpleafed God, and confec]u.ently fo)foiled all right to 
happinefs. Boyle. 

A father cannot alien the power he has over his child : he 
may perhaps to fome degrees forfeit it, but cannot transfer 
it. Locke. 

Fo'rfeit. participial adj. [from the verb.] Liable to penal 
feizure; alienated by a crime; loft either as to the right 
or poffeffion, by breach of conditions. 

All the fouls that are, were forfeit once ; 

And he that might the ’vantage beft have took. 

Found out the remedy. Shakejp. Meafure for Meafirt, 

Beg that thou may’ft have leave to hang thyfelf; 

And yet, thy wealth bein ^forfeit to the ftate, 

Thou haft not left the value of a cord. Shakefpeare. 

This now fencelefs world, 

Forfeit to death. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 1 . 303. 

Straight all his hopes exhal’d in empty fmoke. 

And his long toils were foifeit for a look. Dryd. Virg. Geer. 

Methought with wond’rous eafe hefwallow’d down 
His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryd. Indian Emp. 

How the murd’rer paid his forfeit breath; 

What lands fo diftant from that feene of death. 

But trembling heard the fame ! Pope's Odyffey , b. iii. 

Fo'rfeit able. adj. [from forfeit.] Pofiefied on conditions, 
by the breach of which any thing may be loft. 

Fo'rfeiture. n.f. [ forfaiture , French, from forfeit.] 

1. The aft of forfeiting; the punifhment difeharged by lofs of 
fomething poffeffed. 

2. 1 he thing forfeited ; a mulft ; a fine. 

The court is as well a Chancery to fave and debar for¬ 
feitures, as a court of common law to decide rights ; and there 
would be work enough in Germany and Italy, if Imperial 
forfeitures Ihould go for good titles. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and afts of grace indulged by former 
kings, muft not, without high reafon, be revoked bj* their 
fucceffors; nor forfeitures be exafted violently, nor penal 
laws urged rigoroufly. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

He fairly abdicates his throne, 

He h as a forfeiture incurr’d. Swift. 

To Forfe'nd. v. a. To prevent; to forbid. Banmer. 

Fo r g a've . The preterite of forgive. 

FORGE, n.f. [forge, French.] 

j. The place where iron is beaten into form. In common lan¬ 
guage we ufe forge for large work, and frnithy for fmall; but 
in books the diftinftion is not kept. 

Now behold. 

In the quick forge and working-houfe of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens. Shak. Henry ' . 

In other part flood one who at the f.rge 
Labouring, two maffy clods of iron and brafs 
Had melted. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b.Xi. 

Th’ o’er-labour’d Cyclop from his tafk retires, 

Th’ iEolian forge exhaufted of its fires. 

2. Any place where any thing is made or fhaped. 

From no other forge hath proceeded a ftrange conceit, tia 
to ferve God with any fet form of common prayer is fuper- 
ftitious. Hooker, b. v. / z6- 

To Forge, v. a. [forger, old French.] 

1, To form by the hammer; to beat into fhape. 

The queen of martials, ^ 


Pope's Statius. 


FOR 

And Mars himfelf conducted them ; both which being 
frg’d of gold, 

Muft needs have golden furniture. Chapman's hiad, b. xvin. 

Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you’ll find 
In leagues offenfive and defenfivc join’d ; 

But lawlefs man the anvil dares profane,. 

And forge that fteel by which a man is flain,^ 

Which earth at firft for plough-fhares did afford, 

Nor yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fword. Tate's Juv . 

2. To make by any means. 

He was a kind of nothing, titlelefs, 

'Till he had forg'd himfelf a name i’ th’ fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

His heart’s his mouth : 

What his breaft forges , that his tongue muft vent. Shakefi. 
Thofe few names that the fchools forged, and put into tbe 
mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admittance into 
common ufe, or obtain the licence of piiblick approba¬ 
tion. Locke. 

3. To counterfeit; to falfify. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands : 

My more having would be as fauce 
To make me hunger more, that I ihould forge 
Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Fo'rger. n.f [from forge.] 

1. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any thing ; a falfifier. 

As in ftealing, if there were no receivers there would be no 
thieves; fo in fiander, if there were: fewer fpreaders there 
would be fewer forgers of libels. Government of the Tongue. 

No forger of lyes willingly and wittingly futniflies out the 
means of his own deteftion. Weft on the Refurrefiion. 

Fo'rgery. n.f. [from forge.] The crime of falfification. 

Has your king married the lady Gray ? 

And now, to footh your forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to perfuade me patience. Shakef Hen. VI. 
Nothing could have been eafier than for the Jews, the ene¬ 
mies of Jefus Chrift, to have difproved thefe fafts, had they 
been falfe, to have {hewn their falfhood, and to have convifted 
them of forgery. Stephens's Sermons. 

A forgery, in fetting a falfe name to a writing, which may 
prejudice another’s fortune, the law punilhes with the lofs of 
cars ; but has inflifted no adequate penalty for doing the fame 
thing in print, though books fold under a falfe name are fo 
man y forgeries. Swift. 

2. Smith’s work; fabrication; the aft of the forge. 

He ran on embattl’d armies clad in iron, 

And weaponlefs himfelf. 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteei, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agonijles, l. 179. 

ToFORGE'T. v. a. prefer, fojgot ; part, forgotten, or forgot. 
[p°r i 3y ran J Saxon ; vergeten, Dutch.] 

1. To lofe memory of; to let go from the remembrance. 

That is not frgot 

Which ne’er I did remember; to my knowledge, 

1 n Zl T in T my life did look on him * Shake#. Richard II. 
When I am forgotten, as I fhali be, 

And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me muft more be heard. Shakef Henry VIII. 

Oh, my oblivion is a very Anthony, 

And I am all forgotten. Shakef Anthony and Cleopatra, 

forget' not thy friend in thy mind, and be not unmindful 
of him m thy riches. Rccluf xxxvii. 6. 

1 o looner was our deliverance com pleated, but we for pot 
our danger and our duty. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Alive, ridiculous; and dead, forgot. Pobe 

2. Not to attend ; to neglea. V 

Can a forget her fucking child ? Yea, they may for¬ 
get i yet will [ not forget thee. Jf a , x ]ip J# 

1 ne mats of mean forgotten things. J nan 

FoRGE'TFnL. [hodforget.] * 

1. Not retaining the memory of. 

2. Caufing oblivion ; oblivious. 

But when a thoufand rolling years are paft, 
bo long their punifhments and penance laft. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Lompell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
ft large forgetful draughts to fteep the cares 

- Tna J * ir pal * labours ’ and their irk fome years. Dryd, /En 
0. Inattentive; negligent; negleflful, carel J. ' 

forgetful to entertain ftrangers. Hebr. xiii 2 

1 ne queen is comfortlefs, and we forpetful 
In our long abfence. ShikefpLe's HenryVIU. 

Have you not love enough to bear with me, 7 
en that rafli humour, which my mother gave me 
Makes tne forgetful ? sUfjearCffi^Lfar. 


FDR 

I, in faft, a real intereft have, 

Which to my own advantage I would fave 5 
Arid, with the ufuai courtier’s trick, intend A * 

To ferve myfelf, forgeful of my friend. Priori 

Forge'tfulneSs. n.f [from forgetful.] 

1. Oblivion; ceffation to> remember; lofs of memory; 

O gentle fleep ! 

Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And fteep my fenfes in firgetfuhiefs ! Shakefp. Henry IV „ 
All birds and beafH lie hitfh’d ; fleep fteals away 
The wild defires of men and toils of day; 

And brings, defeending through the filent air, 

A fweet forgetfulnefs of human care. Pope's Siatiusi 

2 . Negligence; negleft; inattention. 

The church of England is grievoufty charged v/uh forgetful¬ 
nefs of her duty. Hooker , b. iv. J. 13°' 

Forge^ter. n.f [from forget.] 

1. One that forgets. 

2. A carelefs perfon. 

To FORGFVE. v. a. [popjipan, Saxon.j 

1. To pardon a perfon ; not to punifh. 

Then heaven forgive him too ! Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I do befeech your grace for charity; 

If ever any malice in your heart 

Were hid againft me, now forgive me frankly. 

*—Sir Thomas Lovell, I as tree forgive you, 

As I would be forgiven: I forgive all. Shakef. Henry VIIL 
Slowly provok’d, {he eafily forgives. Prior . 

2. To pardon a crime. 

The people that dwell therein {hall be forgiven their ini¬ 
quity. Jf. xxxiii. 24 i 

3. To remit; not to exaft debt or penalty; 

The lord of that fervant was moved with compaflion, looked 
him, 2 t.x\dforgave him the^^debt. Mat. x\ iii. 27. 

Forgi'veness. n.f. [popgipenrupye, Saxon.] 

1. The aft of forgiving. 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveneffes. Dan , 

2. Pardon of an offender. 

Thou haft promifed repentance and firgivenefs to them that 
have finned againft thee. Prayer of Manafii 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet; 

Mine and my father’s death come not on thee. 

Nor thine on me. Shakefpeare' f s Hamlet. 

Forgivenefs to the injur’d do'es belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden . 

j. Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promifed firgivenefs of fin to every one 
who repents. South's Sermons . 

4; Tendernefs; willingnefs to pardon. 

Here are introduced more heroick principles of meeknefs, 
firgivenefs, bounty and magnanimity, than all the learning of 
the heathens could invent. ' Sprat's Sermons. 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her refemblance here below 3 
And mild firgivenefs intercede 
To ftrop the coming blow. Dryden , 

5 * Remiffion of a fine or penalty. 

Forgi'ver. n.f. [from forgive.] Ohe who pardons. 

Forgo't I 

Forgotten. 5 part 'P a JJ ‘* of fi r i et • Not remembered. 

This fong {hall not be forgotten. Deutr. xxxi. 2 r* 

Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgotten, but thy fall. Denham . 

The foft ideas of the cheerful noth. 

Lightly receiv’d, were ezhly forget. Prior . 

ToForhaTl. v. a. [An old word. Probably for forhaul , from 
for and haul.] To harrafs ; tear ; tormetit. 

All this long tale 

Nought eafeth the care that: doth me fothail. Spenfer's Pa/l 
FORK, n.f [furca, Latin; fforch, Wehh; fourche, French.J 

1. An inftrument divided at the end into two or more points or 
prongs, ufed on many occafions. 

At Midfummer down with the brembles and brakes. 

And after abroad With thy forks and thy fakes. TuJJ‘. Hush . 

The vicar firft, and after him the crew. 

With forks and ftaves the felon to purfue. 

Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun's Prieft. 

1 dine With forks that have but two prongs. Swift 

2 . It is fometimes ufed for the point of an a^row. ^ 

The bow is bent and drawn : make frorti the ftiaft. 

—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of m 7 heart. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3. A point of a fork. 6 * 

Several are amazed at the wifdotn of the ancients that fe- 
prefented a thunderbolt with three forks, fince nothing could 
have better explained its triple quality of piercing, burning, 

ToFo?J tlnS ' rf u WnM an%nt Medat 

rfrn d ^ [ /T the To (hoo£ '«o blades, as 

corn does out of the ground. 

The 
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'The corn beg'intteth to fork. Mortimer*s Husbandry. 

Fo'rked. adj. [irom fork.] Opening into two or more parts. 
When he was naked he was, for all the world, like a f rked 
radilh, with ahead fantaftically carved upon it with a knife. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
Sometimes we fee a cloud that’s dragonilh, 

K forked mountain, or blue promontory. Shakefpeare. 

Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads* 

Have their round haunches goar’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He would have fpoke ; 

But hifs for hifs return’d, with forked tongue 

To forked tongue. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Ye dragons, whofe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 

Change your fierce hiding into joyful fong. 

And praife your maker with your forked tongue. Rofcommon. 
Fo'rkedly. adv. [from forked.] In a forked form. 
Fo'rkedness. n.f [from forked.] The quality of opening 
into two parts. 

Fo'rkhead. n.f. [fork and head.] Point of an arrow. 

It feizing, no way enter might; 

Put back rebounding) left the forkhead keen, 

Eftfoons it fled away, and might no where be feen. Fa. Qu. 
Fo'rky. adj. [from fork] Forked ; furcated; opening into 
two parts. 

The fmiling infant in his hand fhall take 
The crefted bafilifk and fpeckled fnake; 

Pleas’d the green luftre of the feales furvey, 

And with their ferky tongue and pointlefs fling (hall play. 

Pope's Mejflah. 

Forlo're. [The preterite and participle of theSaxon popleopan, 
in Dutch verloren.] Deferted ; forfook; forfaken. 

Such as Diana by the fandy fhore 
Of fwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus’ green, 

Where all the nymphs have her forlore. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

That wretched world he ’gan for to abhor. 

And mortal life ’gan loath, as thing forlore. Fairy Queen. 

Thus fell the trees, with noife the defarts roar; 

The beafls their caves, the birds their nefts forelore. Fairf 
FCRLO'RN. adj. [poplopen, from pojrleopan, Saxon; ver¬ 
ier en, Dutch.] 

1. Deferted; deftitute; forfaken; wretched; helplefs; foli- 
tary. 

Make them feek for that they wont to fcorn; 

Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hubberd*s Tale. 

Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet ? 

What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved lafs forlorne? Spenfer's Pajlorals. 
In every place was heard the lamentation of women and 
children; every thing fhewed the heavinefs of the time, and 
feemed as altogether loft and forlorn. Knolless Hijlory. 

How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy fweet converfe, and love fo dearly join’d. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn! Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Their way 

Lies through the perplex’d paths of this drear wood ; 

The nodding horrour of whofe fhady brows. 

Threats tb e forlorn and wand’ring pafienger. Milton. 

My only ftrength and flay ! forlorn of thee. 

Whither fhall I betake me, where fubfift ! Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Like a declining ftatefman, left forlorn 
To his friends pity and purfuers fcorn. Denham. 

The good old man, forlorn of human aid. 

For vengeance to his heav’nly patron pray’d. Dryd. Iliad. 
Philomel laments forlorn. Fenton. 

As fome fad turtle his loft love deplores. 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn ; 

Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. Pope s Autumn. 

2 . Loft ; defperate. 

What is become of great Aerates’ fon ? 

Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade. 

That hath fo many haughty conquefts won ? 

Is all his force forlorn, and all his glory done ? Fairy Queen. 

3. Small; defpicable : in a ludicrous fenfe. 

He was fo forlorn, that his dtmenfions to any thick fight 
were invincible. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Forlorn, n.f. Aloft, folitary, forfaken man. 

Henry 

Is of a king become a banifh’u man. 

And forc’d to live in Scotland a forlorn. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2 . Forlorn Hope. The foldiers who are fent firft to the at¬ 
tack, and are therefore doomed to perifh. 

Criticks in plume. 

Who lolling on our foremoft .benches fit. 

And ftill charge firft, the true forlorn of wit: Dryden. 

Forlo'rnness. n.f. [from forlorn.] Deftitution ; mifery ; 
folitude. 

Men difpleafed God, and confequently forfeited all right 


to happinefs; even whilft they compleated the forlornnefs of 
their condition by the lethargy of not being fenlibleof it. Bo\l e% 

To Fo'rlye. v. n. [from for and lye. ] To lye acrofs. 

Knit with a golden baldric, ’which frlay 
Athwart her fnowy breaft, arid did divide 

Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 

Now little ’gan to fwell; and being ty’d. 

Through her thin weed, their places only fignify’d. Fa. Q u 

FORM. n.f [forma, Latin; forme, French.] ° 

1. The external appearance of any thing; reprefentation• 

fhape. 1 

Nay, women are frail too. 

-Ay, as the glafies where they view themfelves, 

Which are as ealy broke as they make forms. Shakefpeare * 

It ftood ftill; but I could not difeern the form thereof, job. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any change, and 
after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into invifible 
parts ; yet may prefently be precipitated, fo as to appear again 
in its for?n. Grew's Cofnol. Sac. b. {, 

Matter, as wife logicians fay. 

Cannot without a form fubfift ; 

And form, fay I as well as they, 

Muft fail, if matter brings no grift. Swift. 

2. Being, as modified by a particular fhape. 

When noble benefits fhall prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

Tiny turn to vicious forms , ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

H.ere toils and death, and death’s half-brother, fleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their fen try keep; 

With anxious plealures of a guilty mind. 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. Dryden's /.En. 

3. Particular model or modification. 

He that will look into many parts of Afia and America, 
will find men xeafon there perhaps as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a fyllogifm, nor can reduce any one argu¬ 
ment to thofe forms. Locke. 

It lengthens out every a£I of worfhip, and produces more 
lafting and permanent imprefiions in the mind, than thofe 
which accompany any tranfient form of words that are ut¬ 
tered in the ordinary method of religious worfhip. Addifon. 

4. Beauty ; elegance of appearance. 

He hath no form nor comelinefs. Ifa. liii. 2; 

3. Regularity; method; order. 

What he fpoke, though it lack’d form a little, 

Was not like madnefs. Shakefpeare's Hamlet.. 

6. External appearance without the efiential qualities; empty 
fhow. 

Then thofe whom form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. Dryden. 
They were young heirs fent only for form from fchools, 
where they were not fuffered to flay three months in the year. 

Swift's EJJ'ay on Modern Education. 

7. Ceremony; external rites. 

Though well we may not pafs upon his life, 

Without the form of juftice; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

A long table, and a fquare table, or feat about the walls, 
feem things of form, but are things of fubftance; for at a long 
table, a few at the upper end, in effedf, fway all the bufinefs; 
but in the other form, there is more ufe of the counfellors opi¬ 
nions that fit lower. Bason, EJfay 21. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want no decent or 
honourable form ufed in England, he caufed a particu¬ 
lar adf to pafs that the lords of Ireland fhould appear in par¬ 
liament robes. Davies in Ireland. 

Their general ufed, in all difpatches made by himfelf, to 
obferve all decency in their fo ms. Clarendon, b. viii. 

How am I to interpret, fir, this vifit ? 

Is it a compliment of form , or love? A. Phill. Dijl. Moth* 

8. Stated method ; eftablifhed practice. 

He who affirmeth fpeech to be neceftarv amongft all men, 
throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all men 

' muft neceflarily fpeak one kind of language; even fo the ne- 
ceftity of polity and regimen in all churches may be held) 
without holding any one certain form to be neceftary in them 
all. Hopker , b. iii. / 2. 

Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to flat and 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confufed variety to diftradf and lofe it. King Charles. 

Nor feek to know 

Their procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden's Aju 

9. A long feat. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with aback 
belonging to it, then a ftool is a feat for a fingle perfon with¬ 
out a back; and a form is a feat for feveral perfons, without 

• a back. • Waits's Dgick. 

I was feen with her in the manorhoufe, fitting with her 
upon the form, and taken following her into the park. Shakej. 

ID. A clafs; a rank of ftudents. 

It will be neceftarv to fee and examine thofe works which 
0 ' have 
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FOR 

have given fo great a reputation to the 

1 1 The feat or bed of a hare. _ 

1 Now for a clod-like hare in firm they peer} 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move; 

Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 

Thev catch, while he, fool! to himfelf makes love. Sidn. 

Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 

Lift’ning, and fearful of the itorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, . 

Afraid to keep or leave her form. , 

ZJs the effential, fpecifical, or diftingu.fhing modifica¬ 
tion of the matter of which any thing is compofed fo as 
thereby to aive it fuch a peculiar manner of exiftence. Harris 
In definitions, whether they be framed larger to augment 
or If r idler to abridge the number of facraments, we find grace 
exprefly mentioned as their true effentialand elements as 
the matter whereunto that form doth adjoin itfelf. hoot.-.r. 

They inferred, if the world were a living creature, it had 
a foul and fpirit, by which they did not intend God, for they 
did admit of a deity befides, but only the foul or effential 
form of the univerfe. Eaton s Natural Hijlory. 

, A formal caufe; that which gives eflence. 

To Form v. a. [ forrno , Latin.] 

1. To make out of materials. _ .. 

God formed man of the duft of the ground. Gen. 11. 7. 

She form'd the phantom of well-bodied air. Pope. 

2. To model to a particular Ibape. 

2. To modify; tofeheme; to plan. _ . .. 

Lucretius taught him not to form his heroe, to give him 
piety or valoui for his manners. Dryden s /En. Dedicat .. 

4, To arrange; to combine in any particular manner. as, he 
formed his troops. t 

c. Toadjuft; to fettle. 

Our* differences with the Romanifts are thus formed into an 
intereft, and become the defign not of fingle perfons, but of 

corporations and fucceflions. Decay of Piety. 

6. ' To contrive ; to coin. 

The defeat of the defign is the routing of opinions formed 
for promoting it. Decay of Piety. 

He dies too foon ; 

And fate, if poflible, muft be delay’d : 

The thought that labours in my forming brain, 

Yet crude and immature, demands more time. Rowe. 

7. To model by education or inftitution. 

Let him to this with eafy pains be brought. 

And feem to labour when he labours not: 

Thus form'd for fpeed, he challenges the wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
FORMAL. adj.-[formel, French; formalis, Latin.] 

1. Ceremonious; folemn; precife; exadt to afteciation: 

The juftice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin’d. 

With eyes fevere, and beard, of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances. 

And fo he plays his part. Shakefpeare's As ym like it. 

Formal in apparel, 

In gait and countenance furely like a father. Shakefpeare. 
Ceremonies especially be not to be omitted to ftrangers and 
formal natures; but the exalting them above the mean .is not 
only tedious, but doth diminilh the credit of him thatfpeaks. 

Bacon, EJfay' 53. 

2. Done according to eftablilhed rules and methods; not irre¬ 
gular; not Hidden ; not extemporaneous. 

Them is not any pofitive law of men, whether it be gene¬ 
ral or particular, received by formal exprefs confent, as in 
councils; or by fecret approbation, as in cuftoms itcometh to 
pafs, but the fame may be taken away, if occafion. ferve. 

Hooker, b. iv. / 14. 
As there are formal and written leagues, refpedfive- to cer¬ 
tain enemies; fo there is a natural and tacit confederation 
amongft all men againft the common enemy of human.fociety, 
fo as there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war; 
but all thefe formalities the law of nature fupplies, as in the 
cafe of pyrates. Bacon's Holy War. 

3. Regular; methodical. 

The formal ftars do travel fo. 

As we their names and courfes know ; 

And he that on their changes looks, 

Would think them govern’d by our books. Waller. 

4. External; having the appearance but not the eflence. 

Of formal duty, make no more thy boaft; 

Thou difobey’ft where it concerns me moft. Dryd. Aureng. 

5. Depending upon eftablilhment or cuftom. 

Still in conftraint your fuffering fex remains, 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 

6. Having the power of making any thing what it is; confti- 
tuent; efiential. 

Of fetters the material part is breath and voice: th e formal 
is conftituted by the motions and figure of the organs of fpeech 
affecting breath with a peculiar found, by which each letter is 
diferiminated. HoldWs Elements of Speech. 


FOR 

Belkrmme agrees In making Cat formal aft of adoration to 
be fubjeffion to a fuperior; but withal he makes the mere ap- 
nrehenfion of excellency to include the formal reafon of it . 

Whereas mere excellency, without fuperior,ty, ^notr^mre. 

anv fubie£tion, but only eftimaticn. SJ 

The very life and vital motion, and the formal effacei and 

nature of man, is wholiy owing to the povver of God. Eerul. 

n Retaining its proper and effential chara&enftick. 

7 ’ Thou fhou’dft come like a fury cover A with fnakes. 

Not like a formal man. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

-I will not let him ftir, 

’Till I have us’d th’ approved means I have; 

With wholfome fyrups, drugs, and holy P r ^ 7 e ^ 

To make of him a formal man again. Shakefp. Corn^of E?r. 
Fo'rmalisTc n.f. [frmadjle, French, from form.] One who 
pradifes external ceremony; one who prefers appearance to 
reality ; one who feems what he is not, 

It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a fatyr to per ons o 
judgment, to fee what Ihifts formahjls have, and what 
profpedives to make fuperficies to ieem a body that hatffdepth 

and bulk. r f acm > E f ay 2 f 7 ’ 

A grave, ftanch, fkilfully managed face, fet upon a grafp- 
ing afpiring mind, having got many a Ay formalifi the reputa¬ 
tion of a primitive and fevere piety. South s hermons . 

Forma'lity. n.f. [formalitc, French, from form.] 

1. Ceremony; eftablifhed mode of behaviour. 

The attire, which the minifter of God is by order to ufe 
at times of divine fervice, is but a mattpr of mere forma¬ 
lity, yet fuch as for comelinefs fake hath hitherto been judged 
not unneceflary. Hooker, b. v. J. eg. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more 
ftudied and elaborate than in defperate defigns. King Charles. ^ 
Many a worthy man facrifices his peace to formalities of 
compliment and good manners. . L'EJlrange, Fable 184. 

Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter of foima- 
lity and cuftom, but ol confidence. Atterbury s Sermons , 

2. Solemn order, habit, or drefs. 

If men fbrfwear the deeds and bonds they draw. 

Though fign’d with all formality of law; 

And though the figning and the feal proclaim 
The barefac’d perjury, and fix the fname. Dryden'sjuven. 
The pretender would have infallibly landed in our northern 
parts, and found them all fat down in their formalities , as the 
Gauls did the Roman fenators. _ # _ Swift* 

3. Eftence ; the quality by which any thing is what it is. 

To fix on God the frmality of faculties, or affeaions, is 
the impofture of our fancies, and contradictory to his divi¬ 
nity, Glanv. ScepJ. c. 1 3. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will give a hun¬ 
dred pound to an hofpital ? Here the vow is made both to God 
and to A. and B. But here A. and-B. are only witneffes to 
the vow; but the formality of the vow lies in the promife 
made to God. Stilling fleet's Def cfDifc. on Rom. Idol. 

To Fo'rmalize. v. a. [ formalifer, French, from formal.] 

1. To model; to modify. A word not now in ufe. 

The fame fpirit which anointed the blefled.foul of our Sa¬ 
viour Chrift, doth fo foi-malize, unite, and aCtuate his whole 
race, as if both he arid they were fo many limbs compacted 
into one body. Hooker , b. v. f 56. 

2. To affeCI formality ; to be fond of ceremony. 

Fo'rmally. adv. [from formal/] 

1. According to eftablifhed rules, methods, ceremonies or rites. 

Formally , according to our law, 

Depofe him. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

2. Ceremonioufiy ; ftifly; precifely. 

To be ftiff and formal'y referved, as if the company did 
not deferve our familiarity, is a downright challenge of 
homage. Collier on Pride. 

3. In open appearance ; with vifible and apparent fhow. 

You and your followers do ftand formally divided againft 

the authorifed guides of the church, and the reft of the 
people. Hooker. 

4. Effentially ; charaCleriftically. 

This power and dominion is not adequately and formally 

the image of God, but only a part of it. South's Sermons . 

The Heathens and the Chriftians may agree in material 
aCIs of charity ; but that which formally makes this aChriftiar* 
grace, is the fpring from which it flows. Smalridge's Sermons . 
Forma'tion. n.f [formation, French, from fermo, Latin.] 

1. The aCl of forming or generating. 

The matter difeharged forth of vulcano’s, and other fpiracles, 

contributes to th e frmation of meteors. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

The folids are originally formed of a fluid, from a fmajl 
point, as appears by the gradual formation of a feetus. Arbuth. 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obfervation, give not 
the fame confufion, as if they were all offered to the mind at 
once, without your obferving the original and formation off; 
t ^ ern - WOtis's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 

T he chorion, a thick membrane obfeuring the formation, 

the dam doth tear afunder. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 
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FqRmative. adj. [from formo, Latin.] Having the power 
of giving form ; plaftick. 

As we have eftablilhed our aflertion of the feminal pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of animals; fo likewife we affirm, that 
the meaneft plant cannot be railed without feed, by any for¬ 
mative power refiding in the foil. Bentley s Sermons. 

Fo'rmer. n.f. [from firm.] He that forms; maker; con¬ 
triver; planner. 

The wonderful art and providence of the contriver and 
former of our bodies, appears in the multitude of intentions 
he mult: have in the formation of feveral parts for feveral 
ufes. Ray on the Creation. 

Fg'rmer. adj. [from popma, Saxon, firfl; whence/i?rw<?r, and 
formojl now commonly written forernojl , as if derived from 
before. Formojl is generally applied to place, rank, or degree, 
and former only to time; for when we fay, the laft rank of 
the proceffion is like the former , we refpect time rather than 
place, and mean that which we favv before, rather than that 
which had precedence in place ] 

1. Before another in time. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firfl: 

—A third is like the former. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deferves better ufage than a bad critick: a 
man may be the former merely through the misfortune of an 
ill judgment; but he cannot be the latter without both that 
and an ill temper. Pope. 

3. Pali: as, this was the cujlom in former times. 

Fo'rmerly. adv. [from former.'] In times pall. 

The places mentioned were all of them formerly the cool 
retirements of the Romans, where they ufed to hide them- 
felves among the woods and mountains, during the exceffive 
heats of their Summer. Addijbn on Italy. 

As an animal degenerates by difeafes, the animal falts,y^r- 
merly benign, approach towards an alkaline nature. Arbutbnot. 

FORMIDABLE, adj. [ formidabiis , Latin ; formidable , Fr.J 
Terrible; dreadful; tremendous; terrifick*; to be feared. 

I fwell my preface into a volume, and make it formidable, 
when you fee fo many pages behind. Dryden sAlu. Dedicat. 

They feem’d to fear the formidable fight. 

And roll’d their billows on, to fpeed his flight. Dryden. 

Formidable ness. n.f. [horn formidable.'] 

1. The quality of exciting terror or dread. 

2. The thing caufing dread. 

They rather chufe to be Ihewed the frmidablcnefs of their 
danger, than, by a blind embracing it, to perifh in it. 

Decay of Piety. 

Formidably, adv. [from formidable ] In a terrible manner. 

Behold ! e’en to remoter fhores, 

A conquering navy proudly fpread ; 

The Britifh cannon formidably roars. Dryden. 

FoRmless. adj. [from form.] Shapelefs; without regularity 
of form. 

All form is formlfs , order orderlefs. 

Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Shakefp. K. John. 

FoRmulary. n.f. [ formulaire , French, from for mule.] A 
book containing Hated and preferibed models or let forms. 

FORMULE. n.f. [for mule , French; formula, Latin.] A fet 
or preferibed model. 

To FORNICATE, v. a. [from fornix, Latin.] To commit 
lewdnefs. 

It is a new way to fornicate at a diflance. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Fornica'tion. n.f. [fornication, French; fornicatio , Latin.] 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an unmarried woman. 

Blefs me! what a fry of fornication is at the door. Shakef. 

The law ought to be ftri£t again!! fornications and adulte¬ 
ries ; for, if there were univerfal liberty, the increafeof man¬ 
kind would be but like that of foxes at befl. Graunt. 

2. In Scripture, fometimes idolatry. 

Thou didft truft in thine own beauty, and played!! the 
harlot, becaufe of thy renown, and poured!! out thy fornica¬ 
tions, on every one that palled by. Ezek. xvi. 15. 

Fornica'tor. n f. [ fornicateur, French, from fornix , Latin.] 
One that has commerce with unmarried women. 

A fornicator or adulterer Heals the foul as well asdifhonours 
the body of his neighbour. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

FoRNIca'tressl. n.y. [from fornicator!] A woman who with¬ 
out marriage cohabits with a man. 

See you the fornicatrejs be remov’d ; 

Let her have needful but not flavifh means. Shakefpeare. 

ToFORSA'KE. v. a. preter. forfook ; part, pa ff.forfok, or fir- 
faken. [ verfaeken, Dutch.] 

1. To leave in refentment, negledl, or diflike. 

’ 1 was now the time when firfl Saul God fofook, 

God Saul; the room in’s heart wild paffions took. Cowley. 

Orefles comes in time 

To fave your honour : Pyrrhus cools apace; 

Prevent his falfliood, and forfake him firfl : 

I know you hate him. A. Phillips's Difireft Mother. 

Daughter of Jove ! whofe arms in thunder wield 

Th’ avenging bolt, and lliake the dreadful fhield. 
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Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. 

2. To leave ; to go away from ; to depart from. 

Unwilling I forfook your friendly Hate, 

Commanded by the gods, and forc’d by fate. Dryden\ x 

3. Todefert; to fail. 

Truth, modefly, and Ihame the world forfook-. 

Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. Dr yd 0 -j 

When ev’n the flying fails werefeen no more, ’ 

Forfaken of all fight !he left the fhore. * n . 

1 heir purple majefly, r ^' den ' 

And all thofe outward fliows which we call greatnefs 
Languilh and droop, feem empty and forfaken , 

And draw the wond’ring gazers eyes no more. r> 

Fo R s a'k e r. n.f., [horn forfake. ] Defercer; one that forfafe' 
I hou did H deliver us into the hands of lawlefs ‘ 
mofl hateful for fakers of God. 

Forsoo th. adv. [pojvj-xrSe, Saxon.] ^ a% 

1. In truth; certainly ; very well. It is ufed almofl always in 

an ironical or contemptuous fenfe. ) 

Wherefore doth Lvfander 
Deny your love, fo rich within his foul. 

And tender me, forfooth, affeaion r Sbeh/t*,, 

A fit man, forfooth, to govern a realm, who had fo soodlj 
government in his own eflate. Hayward 

Unlearned perfons ufe fuch letters as juflly exprefs the 
power or found of their Ipeech ; j et forfooth, we fay, write 
not true Engliflh, or true French. Holders Elem. of Speed 
In the Eafl-Indies a widow, who has any regard to her 
character, throws herfelf into the flames of her hufband’s 
funeral pile, to fhew, forfooth, that !he is faithful to the me¬ 
mory of her deceafed lord. Addfon’s Freeholder . 

She would cry out murder, and diflurb the whole neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and when John came running down the flairs to 
enquire what the matter was, nothing, forfooth, only her maid 
had ftuck a pin wrong in her gown. Arbuthn. Hifi. ofj. Bull, 
Some queflion the genuinenefs of his books, becaufe,/^ 
footh, they cannot difeover in them that fiumen orationis that 
Cicero fpeaks of. Baker’s Refections on Learning 

2. It is fuppofed to have been once a word of honour in addrefs 
to women. It is probablethat an inferior, being called, Ihewed 
his attention by anfwering in the word 'yes, forfooth, which 
in time lofl its true meaning; and inftead of a mere exclama¬ 
tory interjection, was fuppofed a compellation. It appears in 
Shakefpeare to have been ufed likewife to men. 

Our old Englilh word forfooth has been changed for the 

F ^ h o ma i am ‘ Guardian. 

To FORSWEAR, v.a. ^rot. frfworeyurt, forfworn. <[ yop- 
ppaepian, Saxon.] 

1. To renounce upon oath. 

I firmly vow 

Never to wooe her more; but do forfwear her. 

As one unworthy all the former favours, 

That I have fondly flatter’d her withal. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To deny upon oath. 

And that felf chain about his neck, 

Which he forfwore mofl monftroufly to have. Sbakefpeare . 

Obferve the wretch who hath his faith forfook, 

How clear his voice, and how allur’d his look ! 

Like innocence, and as ferenely bold 

As truth, how loudly h oforjwears thy gold ! Dr.yd. Juven. 

3. With the reciprocal pronoun : as, to forfwear himfelf ; tube 
perjured ; to fwear falfely. 

To leave my Julia, Ihall I be forfwcrn ? 

To love fair Silvia, Ihall I be Jorfuorn? 

To wrong my friend, fhall 1 be much forfworn P 
And ev’n that power which gave me firfl my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. Sbakefpeare. 

One fays, he never fliould endure the fight 
Of that forfworn, that wrongs both land and laws. Daniil 
I too have fworn, ev'n at the altar fworn, 

Eternal love and endlefs faith to Thefeus ; 

And yet am falle, forfworn : the hallow’d flirine, 

That heard me fwear, is witnefs to my falfhood. Smith. 
To Forswe'ar. v. n. To fwear falfely ; to commit perjury. 
Take heed ; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 

— And that fame vengeance doth hurl on thee. 

For laife forfwearing, := ’ .d for murder too. Shakcf. Rich. Ill* 
ForsweaRer. n.f. [from forfwear.] One who is perjured. 
TOR I • n. f. [fort, \ nch.] A fortified houfe ; a calile. 
They ere&ed a fort, which they called the fort del’ or ; and 
from thence they bolted like beafls of the foreft. Bacon. 

Now to th-j fort they are about to fend 
For the loud engines which their ifle defend. Waller . 

He that views a fort to take it. 

Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeftpart. Denham’s Sophy . 

My fury does, like jealous forts, purfue 
With death, ev’n flrangers who but come to view. Dryden. 
FoRted. adj. [from fort.] Furnifhed or guarded by forts. 
Not ufed now. 


Your 


FOR 


Your defert fpeaks loud, and I fliould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bofom. 

When it deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 
And rafure of oblivion. Shakef. Meaftire for Meafure . 

FORTH, adv. [pop^, Saxon ; vthonce further and furibeJL] 

1. Forward; onward in time. 

From that day forth I lov’d that face divine; 

From that day forth I caft in careful mind 

To feek her out. Fairy ffiuecn, b. i. cant. 9. 

2. Forward in place or order. 

Look at the fecond admonition, and fo forth, where, they 
fpeak in mofl unchriflian manner. Whitgifte. 

Mad Pandarus Heps forth, with vengeance vow’d 
For Bitias’ death. Dryden s Ain. 

3. Abroad ; out of doors. 

Uncle, I muft come firth. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

I have no mind of feafti ngforth to-night. Sbakefpeare. 
Attend you here the door of our ftern daughter ? 

Will !he not forth ? Shakefpeare. 

When Winter paft, and Summer fcarce begun, 

Invites them forth to labour in the fun. Dryden’s Virg. Ain. 

4. Out away; beyond the boundary of anyplace. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are forth ; they 
will fend the enemy fecret advertifements; and they will not 
aifo flick to draw the enemy privily upon them. Spenfer. 

Even that funlhine brew’d a fhow’r for him. 

That wa!h’d his father’s fortunes forth of France. Shakefp. 

5. Out into publick Hate ; publick view. 

Y ou may fet fo, th the fame with farmhoufes. Peacham. 

But when your troubled country call’d you forth. 

Your flaming courage, and your matchlefs worth. 

To fierce contention gave a profp’rous end. JVaHer. 

6 . Throughly; from beginning to end. 

You, coufin, 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth. 

Do with your injuries as feems you befl. Shakefp. 

7. To a certain degree. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we may expeCt juftification 
and falvation from the fufferings of Chrift; no further than 
we are wrought on by his renewing grace. Hammond. 

o. On to the end. 

I repeated the Ave Maria : the inquifitor bad me fay forth; 

I faid I was taught no more. Memoir in S.ryte. 

Forth, prop. Out of. 

And here’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the ftreets of Pomfret. Sbakefpeare. 

Some forth their cabbins peep. 

And trembling alk what news, and do hear fo 
As jealous hufbands, what they would not know. Donne. 
Forthcoming, adj. [forth and coming.] Ready to appear:* 
not abfeonding; not loft. ^ ’ 

Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you fee that he be 

f ZXc ■ , S H^‘ are ' s Tamin S of Shrew. 

Well fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shah. H. VI 

Forthijfuing thus, ffie gave him firfl to wield 
A weighty axe, with trueft temper fteel’d. 

And double ed^’d. n ~ , 

F ™£r U ° nh and ^ 

He ever going fo juft with the horfe, either forthright nr 
lem'the horfehisTnd" ^ b ° rr ° We<i ^ fo he 

wJd b n/ il Eif n the r r nninS /’' Mr ' >/j/ ’ bUt alm0ft “ntinualiy 
a \ lf th L e ! ower ftreams would return to their fnrin/ 
or that the river had a delight to play with itfelf. Sidnel b ft 
Arrived there they paffed in forthright ; 

For ftill to all the gate flood open wide. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
rpi Here s a maze trod, indeed, 

I though forthrights a nd meanders. Shakefpeare's Temte /1 
AJtut f.rthrtght he rode to roufe the prey, PJ 

That ftiaded by the fern in harbour lay. 

And thence diflodg’d. v ■ or- , 

The Xlrngdrums’ ^ hell. 

Of fovVe TheWi . nged hera,ds ’ ^ command 

t^7^^t^hi^r proc,aim 

andaemomum. M,u„^ d t „ 

Milton s Paradife Lrjl, b. i. 


FOR 

In his paflage thither one put into his hand a note of the 
whole confpiracy, defiring him to read it forthwith, and to 
remember the giver of it as long as he lived. South’s Sermons. 
FoRtieth. adj. [from frty ] The fourth tenth; next after 
the thirty-ninth. 

What doth it avail 

To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Donne. 

Burnet fays, Scotland is not above a fortieth part in value 
to the reft of Britain ; and, with refpedt to the profit that Eng¬ 
land gains from hence, not the forty thoufandth part. Swift. 
FoRtifiable. adj. [fromfortify.] What may be fortified. 
Fortification, n. f. [fortification, French, from fortify.] 

1. The fcience of military architecture. 

Fortification is an art fhewing how to fortify a place with 

ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks ; to the end 
that a fmall number of men within may be able to defend 
themfelves, for a confiderable time, again!! the aflaults of a 
numerous army without; fo that the enemy, in attacking 
them, muft of neceffity fuffer great lofs. It is either regular 
or irregular; and, with refpect to time, may be diflinguifbed 
into durable and temporary. Harris. 

The Phoeacians, tho’ an unwarlike nation, yet underftood 
the art of fortfication. Notes on the Odyjfiey. 

2 . A place built for ftrength. 

Excellent devices were ufed to make even their Iports pro¬ 
fitable; images, battles, and fortifications being then delivered 
to their memory, which, after ftronger judgments, might 
difpenfe fome advantag-e. Sidnev h ii 

FoRtifier. n.f. [from fortify ] * 

1. One who ere<Sts works for defence. 

Tho fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage of the com¬ 
modity afforded by the ground. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

2. One who fupports or fecures; one who upholds. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who often had been 
fi ers of wickednefs, to the place of execution. Sidney. 
To FORTIFY, v.a. [fortifier , French.] 

1. To ftrengthen again!! attacks by walls or works. 

Great Dunfinane he ftrongly fortifies. Shakef. Macbeth. 
Ho fortified the city again!! befieging. Ecclufi \. 4. 

2 * To confirm ; to encourage. 

It greatly fortified her defires, to fee that her mother had the 
like defires, Sidney, b. ii. 

3 * 1 ° fix; to eftablifli in refolution. 

But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 

New-ftrung and ftiffer bent her fofter foul: 

The heroine affum’d the woman’s place. 

Confirm'd her mind, and fortify d her face. Dryden 

A young man, before he leaves the Ihelter of his father’s 

houfe, fliould bo fortified with refolution to fecure his vir- 
tues. t j 

Fortila'ge. n.f [from fort] A little fort; a blcckhou fo. *' 
in ad ltraights and narrow pafl’ages there fhould be fome 
iitt lofortilage, or wooden caftie fet, which fliould keep and 
command the flraip;ht o. r j , , 

Fry]?<T T\r r rTT , . Spenfer or Ireland. 

FORTIN, n.f. [French.] A little fort raifed to defend a 
camp, particularly in a fiege Hanmer. 

Thou haft talk’d 

Of palifadoes, fort ins, parapets. Shakef. Henry IV . \ 

Fo rtitude. n.f. [fortitudo, Latin.] S F- • 

f. Courage; bravery ; magnanimity; greatnefs of mind; power 
of acting or fuffering well. ^ 

. a king-becoming graces. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relilh of them. Shakefpeare V Macbeth. 

_ I he better fortitude 

Of patience, and heroick martyrdom 

p U • , . Milton’s Paradife Loft, b ix 

Fortitude is the guard and fupportof the othe/virties • and 

TYf =• man will fcarce keep fteady o his dutv 

and fill up the charafler of a truly worthy mzn! f Z’ 

2. Strength j force. Not in ufe. * " 

tn r . . wongs his fame, 

Defpairing of his own arm’s fortitude, 

Fo'rtlet , T/ !th rf WitCh f a ? d tbe , he, P of heI1! Maker- H. VI. 

roRTLET. n.f. [from/ar/.] A little fort. 

Fortnight, n.f. [contrailed Uomfourteen nights, peornetvne 

m S hr, Saxon. It was the cuftom of the ancient norT 

nations to count time by nights : thus we fav this i f ” 

^^djffo^ss ,at %sr r d 

fome fortnights 

frefl/and qtick ’ XCel ‘ Cnt ^ eans of making drink 

About a fortnight before I hud fl fiPT * r? tUral 
clamtion fo!libefty ^ 

with much^ 

noplace ; YJih!r£f e ncT Ch 1 A ^ h ° id; 3 
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FOR 


Breaking forth like a fudden tempeft, he over-ran all, break¬ 
ing down all the holds and fortrejjes. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The trump of death founds in their hearing fhrill; 

Their weapon, faith ; their fcrtrefs was the grave. Fairfax, 

God is our fortrefs, in whofe conqu’ring name 
Let us refolve to fcale their flinty bulwarks. Shak. Hen. VI. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doctrines, 
as to guard them round about with legions of obfcure and 
undefined words ; which yet makes thefe retreats more like 
the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortrejjes of 
fair warriors. Locke. 

FORTUITOUS, adj. [fortuity French* fortuitus, Lat.] Ac¬ 
cidental; cafual; happening by chance. 

A wonder then it muft be, that there fhould be any man 
found fo ftupid as to perfuade himfelf that this moft beautiful 
world could be produced by the fortuitous concourfe of atoms. 

Ray on the Creation . 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and a£ts fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conftant order fpnng. Blackmore. 
Fortuitously, adv. [from fortuitous.'] Accidentally; cafual- 
Jy; by chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted into wa¬ 
ter, and fortuitously (hared between all the elements. Rogers. 
Fortuitousness, n.f [from fortuitous.] Accident; chance; 

Fo'rtunate. adj . [fortunatus , Latin.] Lucky; happy; 
fuccefsful; not fubjedl to mifcarriage. Ufed of perfons or 
adlions. 

I am moft fortunate thus accidentally to encounter you: 
you have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily accompany 
you home. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus . 

He figh’d; and could not but their fate deplore, 

So wretched now, fo fortunate before. Dryd. Knights Tale. 
No, there is a neceflity in fate 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate : 

He keeps his object ever full in fight, 

And that afiurance holds him firm and right: 

True, ’tis a narrow path that leads to blifs, 1 

But right before there is no precipice; > 

Fear makes men look afide, and fo their footing mifs. Dry. 3 
Fortunately, adv . [from fortunate.] Happily; fuccelT- 
fully. 

Bright Eliza rul’d Britannia’s ftate. 

And boldly wife, and fortunately great. 

Fo'rtunateness. n.f. [from fortunate.] 
luck; fuccefs. 

O me, faid fhe, whofe great fortunatenefs is more unfor¬ 
tunate than my fifter’s greateft unfortunatenefs. Sidney, b. 11. 
FORTUNE, n.f [ frtuna, Latin ; fortune, French.] 

1. The power fuppofed to diftribute the lots of life according to 

her own humoftr. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Though/arWs malice overthrow my ftate. 

My mind exceeds the compafs of her wheel. Shakef. H. VI. 

2. The o-ood or ill that befals man. 

Rejoice, faid he, to-day ; 

In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 

Among fo brave a people you are they 
Whom heav’n has chofe to fight for fuch a prize. Dryden. 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diftinguifhed from 
fortune in that the latter is underftood to befal only rational 
agents, but chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
2.. The chance of life; means of living. . 

J His father dying, he was driven to London to feek his 
r Swift, 

fortune. J 

a. Event; fuccefs good or bad. 

This terreftrial globe has been furrounded by th t fortune 
and boldnefs of many navigators. Femple. 

No, he (hall eat, and die with me, or live ; 

Our equal crimes fnall equal fortune give. Dryd. Innocence. 

5. Eftate; pofteflions. 

J If thou do ft 

As this inftructs thee, thou do’ft make thy way 

To noble fortunes. Rafail ^ 

That evelefs head of thine was firft fram d flcih 
To raife my fifties. Sbakefpeare’s King Lear. 

But tell me, Titynis, what heav’nly power 
Preferv’d your fortunes in that fatal hour. Dryd. virg. raj . 

The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He fhould not raife his fortunes by his wit. Drytden. 

He was younger foil to a gentleman of a good birth, but 

finall fortune. 

6. The portion of a man or woman : generally of a woman. 

I am thought fume heirefs rich in lands, 

Fled to efcape a cruel guardian’s hands ; 

Which may produce a ftor.y worth the telling. 

Of the next fparks that go a fortune dealing. Frol. toOi t han. 
The fortune hunters have already call their eyes upon her, 

and take care to plant themfelves in her view. 

2 


Prior. 
Happinefs; good 


Spell at or. 


When mifs delights in her fpinnet, 

A fiddler may 2. fortune get. Swift. 

7. Futurity; future events. 

You who mens fortunes in their faces read, 

To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 

But mark her fece, and all the features heed ; 

For only there is writ my deftiny. Cowley s Miflrefs. 

To Fortune, v. n. [from the noun.] To befall; to fall 
out; to happen ; to come cafually to pafs. 

It fortuned, as fair it then befell. 

Behind hr back, unweeting, where he ftcod, 

Of ancient time there was a fpringing well, 

From which fall: trickled forth a filver flood. Fairy Queen. 

It fortuned the fame night that aChriftian, fervingaTurk 
in the camp, fecretly gave the watchmen warning that the 
Turks prepared the next day to give a general aflault. Knolles. 

I’ll tell you as we pafs along. 

That you will wonder what hath fortuned. Shakefpeare. 

Here fortun'd Curl to Aide. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Fg'rtuned. adj . Supplied by fortune. 

Not th’ imperious ftiew 
Of the full fortun'd Caefar ever (hall 
Be brook’d with me. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Fo'rtunebook. n.f [fortune anti book.] A book confuited 
to know fortune or future events. 

Thou know’ll a face, in whofe each look 
Beauty lays ope love’s fortunebook ; 

On whole fair revolutions wait 

The obfequious motions of love’s fate. Crajbaw. 

Fortunehu'nter. n.f. [fortune and hunt.] A man whofe 
employment is to enquire after women with great portions to 
enrich himfelf by marrying them. 

We muft, however, diftinguifh between fortunehunters and 
fortuneftealers. Spectator , N°. 312. 

To Fo'rtunetELL. v. n. [fortune and tell.] 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing futurity. 

We are Ample men; we do not know what’s brought to 
pafs under the profeffion of fortunetelling. Shakefpeare, 

I’ll conjure you, I’ll fortunetell you. Shakefpeare. 

The gypfies were to divide the money got by Healing lin- 
nen, or by fortunetelling. Walton s Angler. 

2. To reveal futurity. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortunetelling lines. Cleaveland. 

Fo'rtuneteller. n.f. [fortune anti teller.] One who cheats 
common people by pretending to the knowledge of futurity. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller. Shakefpeare* 

A Welchman* being at a feflions-houfe, and feeing the pri- 
foners hold up hands at the bar, related to fome of his ac¬ 
quaintance that the judges were good fortunetellers ; for if they 
did but look upon their hand, they could certainly tell whether 
they (hould live or die. Bacon's Apopbthegmsi 

Haft thou given credit to vain predi&ions of men, to dreams 
ox fortunetellers, or gone about to know any fecret things by 
lot ? D uppa's Ru ies for Devotion. 

There needs no more than impudence on one fide, and a 
fuperftitious credulity on the other, to the fetting up of a for - 
tuneieller. LEflrange, Fable 94. 

Long ago a fortuneteller 

Exadlly faid what now befell her. Swift. 

FO'RTY. adj. [peopejvng, Saxon.] Four times ten. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them. Shak. Coriol. 
He that upon levity quits his ftation, in hopes to be better, 
’tis forty to one lofes. L'Ef range. 

FO'RUM. n.f [Latin.] Any publick place. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their fpeeches before the proper judge in 
matters of property, or in criminal cafes, to accufe or excufe, 
to complain or defend. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Clofe to the bay great Neptune’s fane adjoins, 

And near a forum flank’d with marble fhines. 

Where the bold youth, the num’rous fleets to ftore. 

Shape the broad fail, or fmooth the taper oar. Pope. 

To Forwarder, v.a. [for arid wander.] To wander wildly 
and wearily. 

The better part now of the lingering day 
They travelled had, when as they lar efpy’d 
A weary wight forwand'ring by the way. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
FO'RWARD. adv. [poppeapb, Saxon.] Towards; to a part 
or place before; onward; progreflively. 

When fervent forrow flaked was, 

She up arofe, refolving him to find 

Alive or dead, and forward forth doth’ pafs. Fairy Queen. 
From fmaller things the mind of the hearers may go for¬ 
ward to the knowledge of greater, and climb up from the 
loweft to the nigheft things. Hooker, b, v. f. 20. 

He that is ufed to go forward, and findetn a flop, falleth or 
his own favour, and is not the thing he was. Bacon's EJfays. 

Fo'rward, 
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Forward, adj. [from the adverb.] 

1. iVarm; earneft. . , . 1 • 1 t 

They would that we fhould rememoer the poor, which I 

alfo was forward to do. _ Gai ' “• I0 * 

z. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 

You’ll ftill be too forward. Shakefp. Two Cent, of f erona. 

Untkill’d to dart the pointed lj ear; 

Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior. 

o Ready ; confident ; prefumptuous. 

Q]d Butes’ form he took, Anchifes’ fquire, 

Now left to rule Afcanius by his fire; 

And thus falutes the boy,- too forward for his years. Dryd. 

4. Not referved ; not over modeft. 

’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Sh 

5. Premature; early ripe. . . C ; z> ttt 

Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. Sh. R. Ill. 

6. Quick; ready; hafty. ' 

The mind makes not that benefit it ftiould of the informa¬ 
tion it receives from civil or natural hiftorians, in being too 
forward or two flow in making obfervations on the particular 
fa&s recorded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, "confidered feparately the parts out of which thefe 
propofitions are made, they would not perhaps have been fo 
forward to believe they were innate. Locke. 

7. Antecedent; anterior : oppofed to pofterior. 

Let us take the inftant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 

Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effedt them. Scakefpeare. 

8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 

My good Camillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding, as 

She is i’ th’ rear o’ our birth. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

To Forward, v. a. [from the adverb.] 

1. To haften ; to quicken; to accelerate in growth or improve¬ 
ment. 

As we houfe hot country plants, as lemons, to fave them ; 
fo we may houfe our own country plants to forward them, 
and make them come in the cold feafons. Bacon's Nat. Hifl . 

Whenever I Ihine, 

I forward the grafs and I ripen the vine. Swift. 

2. Topatronife; to advance. 

Forwarder, n.f [from forward.] He who promotes any 
thing. 

Fo'rwardly. adv. [from the adjedlive.] Eagerly; haftily; 
quickly. 

The fudden and furprifing turns we ourfelves have felt, 
fhould not fufter us too forwardly to admit prefumption. Atter. 

Forwardness, n.f [koxn forward.] 

s. Eagernefs ; ardour; readinefs to adl. 

Abfolutely we cannot difeommend, we cannot abfolutely 
approve either willingnefs to live, or forwardnej's to die. Hook. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finifter intent and purpofe, who fe forwardnejs is.not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame catife with a bet¬ 
ter and fincere meaning. Hodker , b. iv. f g. 

If the great ones were in forwardnejs, the people were in 
fury, entertaining this airy phantafm with incredible affedtion. 

Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. Quicknefs; readinefs. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, ds his teachers were 
fain to reftrain his forwardnejs ; to the end that his brothers, 
who were under the fame training, might hold pace with 

Wotton. 

3. Earlinefs ; early ripenefs. 

4. Confidence; afiurance; want of modeft)’-. 

In France it is ufual to bring their children into company, 
and to cherifh in them, from their infancy, a kind of for- 
wardnefs and aflfurance. Addifon on Italy. 

Forwards, adv. Straight before; progreflively. 

The Rhodian fhip palled through the whole Roman fleet, 
backwards and forwards feyeral times, carrying intelligence 

i^o£ repanUm Nrbuthrn on Coins. 

rOSSE. n.f. [fofja, Latin 5 fos-, Welch ] A ditch; a moat; 

an intrenchment thrown up by the fpade. 

Fo'sset. See Faucet. 

.sseway. n ‘f' [/# and ™ay-] One of the great Roman 
inroads through England, fo called from the ditches on each 
fide. 

FO'SSIL. adj. [foffilis, Latin ; foffile, French.] That which is 
dug out of the earth. 

T he /#/ fbells are many of them of the fame kinds with 
thofe that now appear upon the neighbouring fhores ; and the 
elt iuch as may be prefumed to be at the bottom of the adia- 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

ffji or rock fait, and fal gemm, difter not in nature from 
eacn other; nor from the common fait of fait fprings, or that' 
of the fea, when pure. Woodward’s Natural Hijhry. 


FOS 

It is of a middle nature, between fojfil and animal,' being 
produced from animal excrements, intermixed with vegetable 
^] ts Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fo'ssil. n.f. . r 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, becauie we air- 

cover them by digging into the bowels of the earth, ate called 
by one common name fojfils ; under which are comprehended 
metals and minerals. Locke. 

Many kinds of fojfils are very oddly and elegantly lhaped. 

Bentley s Sermonsc 

By the word fojfil, ufed as a denomination of one of three 
general divifions of natural produaions, we underftand bodies 
formed ufually within the earth, fometimes on its furface, and 
fometimes in waters ; of a plain and fimple ftruaure, in which 
there is no vifible diffetence of parts, no diftinaion of veflels 
and their contents, but every portion of which is fimilar to 
and perfea as the whole. Llill s Mat. Med* 

To FO'STER. v.a. [poyquan, Saxon.] 

1. To nurfe; to feed ; to fuppOrtj to train up. 

lliy threat’ning colours now wind up* 

And tame the favage fpirit of wild war; 

That, like a lion fofier'd up at hand. 

It may fie gently at the foot of peace. Shakefp. King John-. 

Some fay that ravens fofler forlorn children. Shakefpeare. 

Our kingdom’s earth ftiould llot be foil’d 
With that dear blood, which it hath fjlered. Shakef. R. II. 

That bafe wretch, 

Bfed on alms, and fofterd with cold difhes, 

With feraps o’ th’ court. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline . 

Fojlering has always been a ftronger alliance than blood. 

Davies on Ireland. 

No more let Ireland brag her harmlefs nation 
Fofters no venom, ftnee that Scots plantation. Cleaveland . 

The fon of Mulciber, 

Found in the fire, arid fofier'd in the plains* 

A fhepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryd. AEn. b. vii. 

2. To pamper; to encourage. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered up in 
blood by his naughty fatheE Sidney, b. ii. 

3. To cherifh j to forward. 

Ye fojlering breezes, blpw ; 

Ye foftening dews, ye tender ftiowers defeend. Thomfon. 

Fo'sterage. n.f. [from fojler.] The charge of nurfing; alx 
terage. 

Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge and foflerage 
of this child* who being, perchance* but fome bafe and ob¬ 
fcure creature, was call from the top of her temple into the 
lake adjoining; and, as the poets have feigned, changed by 
Venus into a fifh, all but her face. Raleigh's Hijtory. 

Fosterbro'ther. n.f [poyeeji bpo^eji, Saxon.] One bred 
at the fame pap ; one fed by the fame nurfe, 

FosterchiYd. n.f. [ poyrep cilh, Saxon.] A child nurfed 
by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 

The fofler children do” love and are beloved of their fofter- 
fathers. Davies on Ireland. 

The goddefs thus beguil’d, 

With pleafant flories, her falfe foft'erchlld. Addif Ov. Met. 

Fosterda^m. n. f [fojler and dam.] A nurfe; one that per¬ 
forms the office of a mother by giving food to a young child. 

There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : 

Intrepid on her fweiling dugs they hung ; 

The fojlerdam loll’d out her fawning, tongue. Dryden's AEn. 

FoSterea'rth. n.f [fofler 2nd earth.] Earth by which the 
plant is nourifhed, though it did not grow at firft in it. 

In vain, the nurfling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with foflerearth\ 

But when the alien compoft is exhauft. 

Its native poverty again prevails! Phillips. 

Fosterer, n.f [from fojler.] A nurfe; one who gives food 
in the place of a parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to fojlerers ; the rich mert 
felling, the meaner fort buying the alterage of their children: 
in the opinion of the Irifh fofteririg has always been a ftronger 
alliance than blood ; and the fofterchildreri do love, arid are 
beloved of their fofterfathers and their fept, more than of their 
own natural parents and kindred. Davies on Ireland. 

Fosterfa'ther. n.f [ poyreppabep, Saxon.] One who 
gives food in the place of the father. 

In Ireland fofterchildren do love and are beloved of their 
fcfierfaihers * and their fept* more than of their own natural 
parents and kmdred. iW, on Ireland. 

1 he duke of Bretagne having been an hoft and a kind of 
parent or fifierfather to the king, in his tendernefs of age and 
weaknefs of fortune* did look for aid this time from king 

He ™7l . ■ Bacon’s Henry nt 

Tyrrheus, fojler father of the beaft, 

^ Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. Dryden's Mm 

FostErmother. n.f [_ fofler and mother .] A nurfe. 

Foster nurse, n.f [fojler 2nd nurfe.] This is an improper 
compound, becaufe fofler and nurfe mean the fame.] A 
nurfe. 

9 R Owr 
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Oiir fofiernurfe of nature is repofe* 

The which he lacks. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

Fo'sterson. n.f. [fofier and fon.] One ted and educated, 
though not the fon by nature. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move; 

O of celeftial feed! O fofier fon of Jove! Dryd. Virg.Pafi * 
FOUGADE. n.f. [French.] in the art of war, a fort of lit- 
\le mine in the manner of a well, fcarce more than ten feet 
wide and twelve deep, dug under fome work or fortification, 
and charged with barrels or facks of gunpowder to blow it 
up, and covered over with earth. DM. 

Fought. The preterite and participle of fight* 

Fo'ughten. [The paflive participle of fight. Rarely uftd.] 
Contefted ; difputed by arms. 

On the fioughten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round 
Cherubick waving fires. Milton’s Paradife Loft, h. vi. 

FOUL, adj . [fuls, Gothick; pul, Saxon.] 

1. Not clean l filthy; dirty; miry. Through moft of its fig- 
nifications it is oppofed to far. 

My face is foul with weeping. Job xvi. 16. 

It’s monftrous labour when I wafh my brain, 

And it grows fouler. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He that can travel in deep and foul ways, ought not to fay 
that he cannot walk in fair. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

The ftream is foul with ftains 
Of rufhing torrents and defcending rains. Addifon. 

2. Impure; polluted; full of filth. 

WithyW mouth, 

And in the witnefs of his proper ear, 

To call him villain. Shakef Meafure for Meafure. 

Kill thy phyfician, and the fee beftow 
Upon the foul difeafe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Intemperance and fenfuality debafe mens minds, clog their 
fpirits, and make them grofs, jW, liftlefs and una&ive. Tiliotf 

3. Wicked; deteftable; abominable. 

Jefus rebuked the foul fpirit. Mar. ix. 25. 

He hates foul leafings and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubberd’s Tale. 

This is the groffeft and moft irrational fuppofition, as well 
as th efoulefi atheifm, that can be imagined. Hale. 

Satire has always {hone among the reft. 

And is the boldeft way, if not the beft. 

To tell men truly of their foulefi faults, 

To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. Dryden. 

4. Not lawful; not according to the eftablifhed rules. 

By foul play were we heav’d thence. 

But blefledly help’d hither. Shakefpeares Temp eft. 

5. Hateful; ugly; loathfome. 

Th’ other half did woman’s fhape retain, 

Moft loathfom, filthy, foul, and full of vile difdain. F. Lpu. 
Haft thou forgot 

The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? Shakefpeare’s Tempefi . 

Foul fights do rather difpleafe, in that they excite the me¬ 
mory of foul things than in the immediate objects ; and there¬ 
fore, in piftures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. Bacon. 

6. Difgraceful; Ihameful. 

Too well I fee and rue the dire event. 

That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath loft us heav’n. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. i. 

Who firft feduc’d them to that foul revolt ? Milt. P. Lofi. 
Reafon half extina, 

Or impotent, or elfe approving, fees 

The foul diforder. Thomfons Spring. 

7. Coarfe; grofs. 

You will have no notion of delicacies, if you table with 
them : they are all for rank and foul feeding, and fpoil the beft 
provifions in cooking. Felton on the Clajficks. 

8. Full of grofs humours, or bad matter; wanting purgation 
or mundification. 

You perceive the body of our kingdom. 

How foul it is; what rank difeafes grow, 

And with what danger near the heart of it. Shakef. H. IV. 

9. - Not bright; not ferene. 

Who’s there befides fiul weather? 

One minded like the weather, moft inquietly. Sh. K. Lear. 

Be fair or foul, or rain or fhine, 

The joys I have profefs’d, in fpite of fate are mine. Dryd. 

10. With rough force; with unfeafonable violence. 

So in this throng bright Sachariffa far’d, 

Opprefs’d by thofe who ftrove to be her guard : 

As (hips, though never fo obfequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeft on their admiral. IValiei'. 

In his fallies their men might fall foul of each other. Clarend. 
The great art of the devil, and the principal deceit of the 
heart, is to keep fair with God himfelf, while men fall foul 
upon his laws. South’s Sermons. 

it. [Among feamen.J Entangled: as, a rope is foul of the 
anchor. 


F O U 

To Fout. v.a. [ pul an, Saxon.] To daub; tobemire; to 
make filthy ; to dirty. 

Sweep and cleanfe your walks from autumnal leaves, left 
the worms draw them into their holes, and foul you-r gardens. 

Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

While Traulus all his ordure fcatters, 

To foul the man he chiefly flatters. Swft; 

She fouls a fmock more in one hour than the kitchen-maid 
doth in a week. Swift’s Directions to Servants. 

Fo'ulfaced. adj. [ foul and faced.'] Having an ugly or hate¬ 
ful vifage. 

If black fcandal, or foulfac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of yopr impofition. 

Your mere enforcement Ihall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shakef. R. III. 
Fo'ully. adv. [from foul.] Filthily; naftily; odioufly; 

hatefully; fcandalouflv ; difgracefully ; Ihametully. 

- We in the world’s wide mouth 

Live fcandaliz’d, and foully fpoken of-' Shakefp. Henry IV. 
The letter to the protestor was gilded over with many 
fmooth words ; but the other two did fully and foully fet forth 
his obftinacy, avarice and ambition. Hayward. 

O brother, brother! Filbert ftill is true; 

\ foully wrong’d him : do, forgive me, do. Gay. 

Foulmou'thed. adj. [ foul and mouth.] Scurrilous; habi¬ 
tuated to the ufe of opprobrious terms and epithets. 

My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foulmouth’d 
man as he is, and faid he would cudgel you. Shak. H. IV: 

It was allowed by every body, that fo foulmouthed a witnefs 
never appeared in any caufe. Addifon. 

My reputation is too well eftablifhed in the world to re¬ 
ceive any hurt from fuch a foulmouthed fcoundrel as he. Arbuth. 
Now finging fhrill, and fcolding oft between. 

Scolds anfwer foulmouth’d fcolds; bad neighbourhood I 
ween. Swift. 

Fo'ulness. n.f. [from foul.] 

1. The quality of being foul; filthinefs; naftinefs. 

The ancients were wont-to make garments that were not 
deftroyed but purified by fire ; and whereas the fpots or foul- 
nefs of other cloaths are wafhed out, in thefe they were ufually 
burnt away. Wilkins’s Math . Magic . 

2. Pollution; impurity. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulnefs. 

No unchafte action, or difhonour’d ftep, 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. Shakefp: 
There is not fo chafte a nation as this, nor fo free from all 
pollution or foulnefs: it is the virgin of the world. Bacon'. 

3. Hatefulnefs; atrocioufnefs: 

He by an affe&ion fprung up from exceflive beauty, fhould 
not delight in horrible foulnefs. Sidney. 

Conful, you are too mild : 

The foulnefs of fome fads takes thence all mercy: 

Report it to the fenate. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

It is the wickednefs of a whole life, difcharging all its filth 
and foulnefs into this one quality, as into a great fink or com¬ 
mon (here. South’s Sermons. 

4. Uglinefs; deformity. 

He’s fallen in love with yqur foulnefs , and fire’ll fall in love 
with my anger. Shakef eare s As you like it. 

The fury laid afide 

Her looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 
The foulnefs of th’ infernal form to hide. Dryden s Mn: 

5. Dilhonefty ; want of candour. 

Piety is oppofed to h) pocrify and infincerity,. and all falfe- 

nefs or foulnfs of intentions; efpecially to that perfonated 
devotion, under which any kind of impiety is wont to be dif- 
guifed. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Found. The preterite and participle pafllve of find. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me: I aw. found of 
them that fought me not. JJ> lxv. i» 

To FOUND, v. a. [ fundare , Latin ; fonder , French.] 

1. To lay the bafis of any building. 

It fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. Math. vii. 
He hath founded it upon the feas, and eftablifhed it upon the 

floods. Pf * xiv - u 

2. To build ; to raife. 

Thefe tunes of reafon are Amphion’s lyre. 

Wherewith he did the Theban city found. Davies. 

They Gabian walls, and ftrong Fidenae rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found. 

And raife Colatian tow’rs on rocky ground. Dryden’s Atm. 

3. To eftablifh ; to eredf. 

This alfo fhall they gain by their delay 

In the wide wildernefs ; there they fhall found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe, ^ 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. Mut. 
He founding a library, gathered together the aefts of the 
kings and prophets. 2 Mac. ii. 1 3 * 

4. To give birth or original to: as, he funded an art; he 
founded a family. 

5. To raife upon, as on a principle or ground. 

Though fome have made ufe of the opinion of fome 

fchoolmen, 
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fchoolnien, that dominion i sfounded in grace; yet as that is 
but an opinion, fo were it admitted as the moft certain truth, 
it could never warrant any fuch fanguinary method. 

Decay of Piety. 

A right to the ufe of the creatures is founded originally in 
the right a man has to fubfift. Lwke. 

Power, founded on contract, can defeend only to him who 
has right by that contract. Locke. 

The reputation of the Iliad they found upon the ignorance 
of his times. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

6. To fix firm. 

Fleance is efcap’d. 

—Then comes my fit .again : 1 had elfe been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakef. Macbeth. 

To Found, v.a. [fundere, Latin; fondre, French.] To form 
by melting and pouring into moulds; to caft. 

Foundation, n. f [ fondation, French.] 

1. The bafis or lovyer parts of an edifice. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye; but that foundation which 
beareth up the one, that root which miriiftreth unto the other 
nourifhnient and life, is in the bofom of the earth concealed. 

Hooker, b. i. f 1. 

That is the way to make the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

To bury all. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

O Jove, I think, 

Foundations fly the wretched ; fuch, I mean. 

Where they fhould be reliev’d. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

1 draw a line along the fhore; 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden’s AEn. 

2. The a £t of fixing the bafis. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty reft, 

Since their foundation , came a nobler gueft. Ticket'. 

3. The principles or ground on which any notion is raifed. 

If we give way to our paflions, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefent, in order to our future difquiet; but if we refift 
and conquer them, we lay the foundation of perpetual peace in 
our minds. Tiliotf on. Sermon 6. 

That fhe fhould be fubjedf to her hufband, the laws of man¬ 
kind and cuftoms of nations have ordered it fo; and there is 
a foundation in nature for it. Locke. 

4. Original; rife. 

Throughout the world, even from the firft foundation there¬ 
of, all men have either been taken as lords or lawful kings in 
their own houfes. Hooker , b. i. f. 10. 

5. A revenue fettled and eftablifhed for any purpofe, particularly 
charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to fchool on a foun- 
dation. Swift. 

6. Eftablifhment; fettlement. 

Fo'under. n.f. [from found.] 

1. A builder; one who raifes an edifice; one who prefides at 
the ere&ion of a city. 

Of famous cities we the founders know; 

But rivers, old as feas to which they go, 

Are nature’s bounty : ’tis of more renown 

To make a river than to build a town. Waller. 

Nor wasProenefte’s funder wanting there. 

Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber; ’ 

Found in the fire, and fofter’d in the plains; 

A fhepherd and a king at once he reigns. ’ Dryden’s /En. 

2. One who eftabi:flies a revenue for any purpofe. 

The wanting orphans faw with wat’ry eyes 
Their funders charity in the duft laid low/ Dryden 

. Th ! s h fth been experimentally proved beyond contradic¬ 
tion by the honourable founder of this ledure in his treatife 
of the air. Bentle » 

3. One from whom any thing has its original or beginning^ ° ' 

_ And tlie rude notions of pedantick fchools & 

Biafpheme the facred founder of our rules. Rfcommon. 

^, W , hen J° v r e ? ,Y ho ,awfrom high, with juft difdain; 

J he dead mlpir d with vital breath again. 

Struck to the center with his flaming'dart 
I h’ unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden’s Atn. 

m K r lllg ^ru- h th e founder of the Stuart race, had he not 
confined all his views to the peace of his own reign, his fon 
had not been involved in fuch fatal troubles. Addif Freehold 

Nor can the fkilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. c - r . 

4-/ F ° ndeur ’ , Fr f" ch -] A one who forms fanrAbl 

calling melted matter into moulds. ^ ^ 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell mpf-al fr, rr.ni 

jssat.'ter*» 

nefs and'te^d 'f T'f"’ French ] To caufe fuch a fore- 
to the ground"" S “ " f ° 0t ’ that he is unab,e t0 it 


Phoebus’ deeds are founder’d, 
Ur night kept chain’d below. She 


Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 
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I have foundered nine fcore and-odd pofts; and here, tfaVbl- 
tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour; 
taken Sir John Colevile of the Dale, a moft furious knight: 
but what of that? he faw me and yielded. Shake]. Henry iVi 

Thy Rumbling founder’d. y&&e can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the miid, 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfeh 

Brutes find out where their talents lie : 

A bear will not attempt to fly ; 

A founder’d horfe will oft debate. 

Before he tries a five-barr’d gate. Swift. 

If you find a gentleman fond of your horfe, perftiade youf 
mafter to fell him, becaufe he is vicious, and^ foundered into 
the bargain. Swift’s Directions to the Groom. 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, drive them through the 
hardeft and deepeft roads, without danger of foundering or 
breaking their backs, and will be fure to find them neither 
refty nor vicious. Swift. 

To Fo'under. v. n. [from fond, French, the bottom.] 

1 . To fink to the bottom. 

New fillips, built at thofe rates, have been ready to founder 
in the feas with every extraordinary ftorm. Raleigh’s Ejj'ays. 

2. To fail; to mifearry. 

In this point 

All his tricks founder ; and he brings his phyfick 

After his patient’s death. 5- ak jpeare’s Henry WIT 

Fo'undery. n.f [ fonderi Fr. from found.] A place where 
figures are formed of melted metal; a caftinghoufe. 

FoYndiing. n.f. [from found of find ] A child expofed to 
chance; a child found without any parent or owner. 

We, like baftards, are laid abroad, even as foundlings , to 
be trained up by grief and forrow. Sidney ; 

I pafs the foundling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos’d, whom matrons make their own; 

And into noble families advance 

A namelefs iffue ; the blind work of chance. Dryd Juven . 
I fhall mention a piece of charity which is pra&ifed by moft 
of the nations about us : I mean a provifton for foundlings, or 
for thofe children who, for want of fuch a provifion, are ex¬ 
pofed to the barbarity of cruel and unnatural parents. Addifon . 

The goddefs long had mark’d the child’s diftrefs* 

And long had fought his fuff’rings to redrefs ; 

She prays the gods to take th e foundling’s part. 

To teach his hands fome beneficial art 

Pradis’d in ftreets. Gay’s Trivia , 

Foundress. n.J. [from founder.] 

1. A woman that founds, builds, eftablifties; or begins anv 

thing. ° J 

2. A woman that eftablifhes any charitable revenue. 

For of their order fihe was patronefs, 

Albe Chariffa was their chiefefl: foundrefs. Fairy Fjjueen, b. i. 

For zeal like her’s, her fervants were to fhow ; 

She was the firft, where need requir’d to go; C 

Herfelf the found: efs, and attendant too. Drxden \ 

FOUNT. I r J rj . _ ; J 

FOUNTAIN. \ n ’ J' U ons > Latin y fontaine, French.] 

1. A well; a fpring. 

He fet before him fpread 
A table of celeftial food divine, 

Ambrofial fruits, fetcht from the tree of life; 

And from the fount of life ambrofial drink. Milt. Par. Reg, 

2. A fmall bafon of fpringing water * 

Proofs as clear & founts in July; when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Uaa a man dunk better from the f untain when it is finely 
paved with marble; than when it fwells over the green turf? 

vt -rr , Taylor’s Rule of living holy, 

INarciliiis on the graffy verdure lies; \ 

But whilft within the cryftal fount he tries C 

To quench his heat, he feels new heat arife. Addifon j 

3. A jet; a fpout of water. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the 6ne that 
fprinkleth or fpouteth water ; the other a fair receipt of water 
without fifh, or fi.me, or mud. Bacon, Effay A 

4. The head or firft fpring of a river. u J °rt 

All aQions of your grace are of a piece, as waters keep 
the tenor of their fountains: your compaffion is genera], and 
las the fame effe£t as well on enemies as friends. Dryden 

5. Original; firft principle ; firft caufe. } 

Almighty God, th e fountain of all goodnefs. Comm. Prayer. 
You may reduce many thoufand bodies to thefe few creniral 
figures, as unto them principal heads and funtain, pffhf 
]h,s one cty may well be reckoned not only the feat of 

fefhionT and° mmer M T ° n ' y the /“*«* of habits and 

Fo .z;,wkiVtaX, 

3 s* 
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So large 

The profpect was, that here and there was room 
For barren defert fountainlefs and dry. Milton’s Parad. Reg 
Fo'untful. adj. [fount and full.] Full of fprings. 

But when the fountful Ida’s top they fcal’d with utmoft 
hafte, 

All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks. Chapman's Iliads. 

ToFoupe. v. a. To drive with fudden impetuofity. A word 
out of ufe. 

We pronounce, by the confefiion of ftrangers, as fmoothly 
and moderately as any of the northern nations, who foupe 
their words out of the throat with fat and full fpirits. Camden. 
FOUR. adj. [ peopep, Saxon.] I wice two. 

Juft as I widl’d, the lots were call on four ; 

Myfelf the fifth. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. ix. 

FOURBE. n.f. [French.]' A cheat; a tricking fellow. Not 
in ufe. 

Jove’s envoy, through the air. 

Brings difrnal tydings ; as if fuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repofe difturb ! 

Thou art a falfe impoftor, and a fourbe. Denham. 

FourfoTd. adj. [ four and fold.~\ Four times told. 

He fhall reftore the lamb fourfold , becaufe he had no pity. 

2 Sa . xii. 6. 

Four footed, adj. [for and foot. ] Quadruped; having 
twice two feet. 

Augur Aftylos, whofe art in vain 1 

From fight difluaded the fourfooted train, V 

Now beat the hoof with Neflus on the plain. Drydert. 3 
Foursco're. adj . [ four and for e.] 

1. Four times twenty; eighty. 

When they were out of reach, they turned and crofted the 
ocean to Spain, having loft fourfeore of their (hips, and the 
greater part of their men. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

The Chiots were firft a free people, being a common¬ 
wealth, maintaining a navy of fourjcorc diips. Sandys. 

The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fourfeore years, 
obtained great veneration from all fober Proteftants. Clarend. 

2. It is ufed eliiptically for fourfeore years in numbering the 
age of man. 

At feventeen years many their fortunes feek; 

But at fourfeore it is too late a week. Shak. As you like it. 
Some few might be of ufe in council upon great occafions, 
’till after threefcore and ten ; and the two late minifters in 
Spain were fo ’till fourfeore. Temple. 

Foursquare, adj. [four and fquare.] Quadrangular; having 
four fides and angles equal. 

The temple of^Bel was invironed with a wall carried fur- 
fquare , of great height and beauty ; and on each fquare cer¬ 
tain brazen gates curioufly engraven. Raleigh s Hiflcry. 

Fourte'en. adj. [peopejvcyn, Saxon.] Four and ten; twice 
feven. 

She fays I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for lheer ale. 

ShakeJ'peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Fourteenth, adj. [from fourteen.'] The ordinal of fourteen; 
the fourth after the tenth. 

I have not found any that fee the ninth day, few before the 
twelfth, and the eyes of fome not open before the fourteenth 
Brown’s Vulgar. Err ours, b. iii. c. 26. 
Fourth, adj. [from four.'] The ordinal of four; the firft 
after the third. 

A third is like the former : filthy hags ! 

Why do you {hew me this ? A fourth ? ftart eye! 

\Vhat! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 
Fourthly, aclv. [from fourth.] In the fourth place. 

Fourthly , plants have their feed and feminal parts uppermost, 
and living creatures have them lowermoft. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. 
Fourwhe'eled. adj. [four and wheel.] Running upon twice 
two wheels. 

Scarce twenty fourwheel’d cars, compact and ftrong, 

The mafly load could bear, and roll along. Pope’s OdyJJey. 
Fo'utra. n.f. [from foutre, French.] A fig ; a feoff; an act 

of contempt. CJ „ T , r 

A foutra for the world, and worldlings bafe. Shak. H. iV . 
FOWL. n.f. [pugel, pihl, Saxon ; vogel, Dutch.] A winged 
animal; a bird. It is colloquially ufed of edible birds, but in 
books of all the feathered tribes. 

The beafts, the fifties, and. the winged fowls, 

Are their males fubjedls, and at their controuls. Shakefp. 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent houfe: Pom- 
pey faid, this is a marvellous houfe for the Summer; but me- 
thinks very cold for Winter. Lucullus anfwered, do you not 
think me as wife as divers fowls, to change my habitation in 
tbf Winter feafon. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

This mighty breath 

Inftrucls the fowls of heaven. Thomfon’s Spring. 

To Fowl. v. n. [from the noun.] To kill birds for food or 
game. 


FoEvler. n.f [from fowl] A fportfman who purfues birds. 
The fowler, warn’d 

By thofe good omens, with fwift early fteps 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through field's and glades* 

Offenfive to the birds. Phillips. 
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With flaught’ring guns th’ unweary’d fowler roves, 

When frofts have whiten’d all the naked groves. Pope. 
Fo'wlingpiece. n.f. [fowl and piece.] A gun for birds. 

’Tis necefiary that the countryman be provided with a good 
, fowling piece, to deftroy and fcare them away. Mortimer. 
FOX. n.f [pox, Saxon; vos, vofch, Dutch.] 

1. A wild animal of the canine kind, with {harp ears and a 
buflhy tail, remarkable for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or fmall animals. 

1 he fox barks not when he would fteal the lamb. Shakef 
He that trufts to you. 

Where he fhould find you lions, finds you hares ; 

Where foxes, geefe. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Thefe retreats are more like the dens of robbers, or holes 
of foxes , than the fortreffes of fair warriours. Locke. 

2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 
Fo'xcase. n.f. [fox and cafe.'] A fox’s (kin. 

One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcafe for a fox, 
than be deftroyed by taking a live fox for a cafe. L’Eflrange. 
Fo'xchase. n. f [ fox and chafe.] fThe purfuit of the fox 
with hounds. 

See the fame man, in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at bufinefs, and at hazard late ; 

Mad at a foxchafe, wife at a debate. Pope, Epijlle i. 

Fo'xevil. n.f [fox and evil] A kind of difeafe in which the 
hair fheds. 

Fo'xgloves. n.f. A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately on the branches: the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into 
fix ample long fegments : the flower confifts of one leaf, is 
tubulofe and compreffed, and a little reflexed at the brim: 
thefe flowers are difpofed in a long fpike, and always grow 
upon one fide of the ftalk : the ovary of the flower becomes a 
roundifti fruit, which ends in a point, and opens in the mid¬ 
dle: it has two cells, in which many fmall feeds are con^ 
tained. V Miller. 

Foxhu'nter. n. f. [fox and hunter.] A man wiiofe chief am¬ 
bition is to {hew his bravery in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach ufed of country gentlemen. 

The foxhunters went their way, and then out fteals the 
fox. L’Efl range. Fable 104. 

John Wildfire, foxhunter, broke his neck over a fix-bar 
gate. Spectator, N°. 561. 

' Fo'xship. n.f. [from fox.] The character or qualities of a 
fox; cunning; mifehievous art. 

Had’ft thou foxjhip 

To banifti him that ftruck more blows for Rome, 

Than thou haft fpoken words. Shakefpeare’s Conolanus. 

Fo'xtrap. n.f. [fox and trap.] A gin or fnare to catch 
foxes. 

Anfwer a queftion, at what hour of the night to fet a 
foxtrap. Tatler, N°. 56. 

Foy. n.f [foi, French.] Faith; allegiance. An obfolete 
word. 

He Eafterland fubdued, and Denmark won, 

And of them both did foy and tribute raife. Fairy Ejueen. 
To Fract. v. a. [fradius, Latin.] To break; to violate; to 
infringe. Found perhaps only in the following paffage. 

His days and times are paft. 

And my reliance on his flatted dates 
Has fmit my credit. Shakefpeare’s Timm, 

FRA'CTION. n.f. [flattion, Fr. flattio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of breaking ; the ftate of being broken. 

It hath been obferved by feveral, that the furface of the 

earth hath been broke, and the parts of it diflocated ; but more 
particularly feveral parcels of nature retain ftill the evident 
marks of flattion and ruin. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. A broken part of an integral. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are 

computed, nor the fun, whereby years are accounted, con- 
fifteth of whole numbers, but admits of fractions and broken 
parts* Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 13* 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
flattion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fractional, adj. [from fraction.] Belonging to a broken 
number. _ , 

We make a cypher the medium between increafing ana 
decreafing numbers, commonly called abfolute or whole num¬ 
bers, and negative or fractional numbers. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 
FRA'CTURE. n.f. [frattura, Latin.] 

1. Breach ; feparation of continuous parts. 

That may do it without any great fratture of the more 

liable and fixed parts of nature, or the infringement of the 
laws thereof. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. The feparation of the continuity of a bone in living bodies* 
But thou wilt fin and grief deftroy. 

That fo the broken bones may joy. 

And tune together in a weli-fet fong. 

Full of his praifes, 

Who dead men raifes ; 

Fractures well cur’d, make us more ftrong. 
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FraCtures of the fcull are dangerous, hot in confequence of 
the injury done to the cranium itfelf, but as the brain becomes 
affected. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To Fra'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] To break a bone. 
The leg was drefled, and the fractured bones united toge¬ 
ther. Wifeman s Surgery. 

FRA'GILE. adj. [ fragile, French ; fragilis, Latin.] 

1. Brittle; eafily fnapped or broken. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their pangs of love, and other incident throes. 

That nat ure’s fragile veflbl doth fuftain 

In life’s uncertain voyage. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

The ftalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon’s N. Hifl. 

When fubtle wits have fpun their threads too fine, 

’Tis weak and fragile , like Arachne’s line. Denham. 

A dry flick will be eafily broken, when a green one will 
maintain a ftrong refiftance; and yet in the moift fubftance 
there is lefs reft than in-what is drier and more fragile. Glanv. 

2. Weak; uncertain; eafily deftroyed. 

Much oftentation, vain of flefhly arms. 

And fragile arms, much inftrument of war. 

Long in preparing, foon to nothing brought. 

Before mine eyes thou’ll fet. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

Fr a g i'l 1 t y. n. f [from fragile. ] 

1. Brittlenefs; eafinefs to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughnefs, and lefs fragility, 
decodl bodies in water for two or three days. Bacon’s N. Hifl. 

2. Weaknefs; uncertainty; eafinefs to be deftroyed. 

Fearing the uncertainty of man’s fragility , the common 
chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolles’s Hiflory. 

3. Frailty; fablenefs to fault. 

All could not be right, in fuch a ftate, in this lower age of 
fragility. IVotton. 

FRA'GMENT. n.f. [fragmentum, Latin.] A part broken 
from the whole; an imperfect piece. 

He who late a feeptre did command. 

Now grafps a floating fragment in his hand. Dryden. 

Cowley, in his unfiniflied fragment of the Davideis, has 
fhewn us this way to improvement. Watts’s Improvement. 

If a thinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
nefs, appears all over of one uniform colour, fhould be flit 
into threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs 
With the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment 
fhould not keep its colour. Newton’s Opt. 

Fragmentary, adj. [from fragment.] Compofed of frag¬ 
ments. A word not elegant, nor in ufe. G 

She, fhe is gone; {he’s gone: when thou know’ft this. 
What fragmentary rubbifh this world is. 

Thou know ft, and that it is not worth a thought * 

Prnp OWS r r°,° t00 i nuc A h that thinks it nought. ’ Dome. 

FRA GO R n.f. [Latin.] Anoife; a crack; a crafli. 

1 urfu d by hideous fragors, as before 
The flames defeend, they in their breaches roar. Sandvs 

Fragrance. In.f. (fragrantia, Lat.] Sweetnefs of fmefl; 

Fragrancy. 5 pleafingfcent; grateful odour. 

Eve feparate he fpies. 

Veil d in a cloud of fragrance, where fhe flood 
Half-fpy d. Milton’s Paradife Loll, b. ix. 

v_: “i m ° re p,eafe ? t0 purvey my rows of coleworts and cab- 
fe L P t 'JM r P ,n full /"W and verdure, than to 
cial heats P ° f ^ 

Not lovelier feem’d NarcifTusIt t ’ 47 ‘ 

Nor, when a flower, could boaft morefragrmey. Garth. 

Such was the wine; to quench whofe fervent fteam 
Scarce twenty meafures from the living ftream 
To coo one cup fuffic’d: the goblet crown’d, 

FRA'GRANT 0n ^" Ck r^™ K “% around - P °P*‘ b. ix. 

fill J - Latin.] Odorous/fweet of 

The nymph vouchfaf’d to place 
Upon her head the various wreath : 

he flow’rs, lefs blooming than her face; 
lheirfcent, \dsflagrant than her breath n • 

W-th fweet 

p Von may Col ° ur ^. <-11 fragrantly. 

Frail, n.f. Mortimers Hujbandry. 

i. A bafket made of rufiies. 

for weaving bafkets. 

f R W L l ai k U' rt> Z iU G Latin.] 

" ftroyed/ £a% lleCayingi fub -i ea t0 cafualties; eafily de- 

AswT b0 ^’ S ° f ( °f ra!U 

orce without, fevers within can kill • 

When with care we have raifed rliU • • Davies. 

happinefs, We fi n d, at 1 aft h ,ma S mar y treafure of 

Me frail and perfiW and ht f ° f the ft ™ a ure 

fand. Pruning, and the foundation itfelf is laid in the 

2 ‘ Weak of refolution • |;,w. . Rogers, Sermon c. 

Tk b , i . uc,on j nable to errour or feduttinn 0 

of their neighbours- fo" if “h V CTedit e . vil that is ’ «>W them 

1 b ’ ,or ,f others “ay do amirs, then may 
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thefe alfo fpeak amifs: man is flail, and prone to evil, and 
therefore may foon fail in words. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion, 
Frailness, n.f [from frail.] Weaknefs; inftability. 

There is nothing among all the frailhejfes and uncertainties 
of this fublunary world fo tottering and unftable as the virtue 
of a coward. Norris . 

Fra'ilty. n.f. [from flail.] 

1. Weaknefs of refolution ; inftafiility of mind; infirmity. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, and Hands fo firmly on his 
wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eafily. Shak. 
Nor {hould’ft thou have trufted that to woman’s frailty: 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyfelf waft cruel. Milton’s Agonijies. 
God knows our frailty, pities bur weaknefs, and requires 
of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 

2. Fault proceeding from weaknefs; fins of infirmity. 

Love did his reafon blind. 

And love’s the nobleft frai'iy of the mind. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Kind wits will thofe light faults excufe; 

Thofe are the common frailties of the mufe. Dryden . 

Death, only death, can break the lafting chain ; 

And here, ev’n then, {hall my cold dull remain ; 

Here all its frailties, all its flames refign. 

And wait, ’till ’tis no fin to mix with thine. Pope: 

FRATSCHEUR. n.f. [French.] Freftmefs; coolnefs. A 
word foolifhly innovated by Dryden. 

Hither in Summeir-ev’nings you repair, 

To tafte the flaijeheur of the purer air. Dryden. 

FRA 1 SE. n.f [French, the caul of an animal.] A pancake 
with bacon in it. 

To FRAME, v. a. 

1. To form or fabricate by orderly conftruclion and union of 
various parts. 

The double gates he findeth locked faft; 

The one fair frajn’d of burnifti’d ivory, 

The other all with fiiver overcaft. Spmfer. 

2. To fit one to another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame it, and to do 
other fuch neceffaries to their convenient ufe, than to fight. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World\ 
Hew the timber, faw it out, flame it, and fet it together. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry; 

3. To make; to compofe. 

Then chufing out few words moft horrible. 

Thereof did verfes frame. Spenfer. 

Fight valiantly to-day; 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 

For thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shakefp . 

4. To regulate; to adjuft. 

Let us not deceive ourfelves by pretending to this excellent 
knowledge of Chrift Jefus our Lord, if we do not frame our 
lives according to it. Tiltotfon. 

5. I o form to any rule or method by ftudy or precept. 

Thou art their foldier, and, being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyfelf forfooth hereafter theirs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I have been a truant to the law; 

I never yet could frame my will to it, 

’ Ar,d therefore frame the law unto my will. Shakefp. H. VI* 

6. To form and digeft by thought. 

The moft abftrufe ideas are only fuch as the underftandine: 
frames to itfelf, by joining together ideas that it had either from 
objects of fenfe, or from its own operations about them. Locke. 

F ull of that flame his tender feenes he warms. 

And frames his goddefs by your matcblefs charms* Granv 
Urge him with truth to frame his fure replies ; 

And fure he will; for wifdom never lies. Pope’s OdvIJev 
How many excellent rcafonings ar eframed in the mind ofa 
man of wifdom and ftudy in a length of years ? Watu 

7. To contrive; to plan. 

Unpardonable the piefumption and infolence in contriving 
and framing this letter was. Clarendon , b. viif 

8. To fettle; tofehemeout. 

"I hough I cannot make true wars. 

I’ll [frame convenient peace. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus 

oTfie mVent; t0fabnCate ’ in a bad fenfc : as > W frame a ftory 

Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, to their con- 
ceit eccentricks and epicycles. n 

Frame. »./ [from the verb.] Bac ° n% 

bers? bfiCk 5 an F thin S confirufled of various parts or mem- 

} ( AW mt °b the heaven, y arch (hould diffolve itfelf if 
celefttal Spheres {hould forget their wonted motions and bv 
irregular volubility turn themfelves any way, as it might 

Caftles made of trees upon frames of timbe'if with ‘tu/rets 
a d amhes, were anciently matters of magnificence. Bacon 

All K? , a T hy g c 0n0US Works ’ P are nt of good I 
^ Divine Ceciha ^ Palad. Lojl. 

Inventrefs of the vocal 'frame. Dryden 
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The gate wafc adamant; eternal frames 

Which, hew’d by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came* 

The labour of a god ; and all along 

Tough iron plates were clench’d to make it ftrong. Dryd. 

We fee this vaft frame of the world, and an innumerable 
ifiultitude of creatures in it; all which we, who believe a 
God, attribute to him as the author* Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

а. Any thihg made fo as to inclofe or admit fomething elfe. 

Put both the tube and the veffel it leaned on into a conve¬ 
nient wooden frame , to keep them from mifchances. Boyle. 

His picture fcarcely would deferve a fra?ne. Dry dens Juvenal. 

A globe of glafs, about eight or ten inches in diameter, 
being put into a frame where it may be fwiftly turned round 
its axis, will, in turning, Urine, where it rubs againft the palm 
of one’s hand. Newton’s Opt. 

3* Order; regularity; adjufted feries or difpofition. 

A woman, that is like a German clock* 

Still a repairing, ever out of fratne. 

And never going aright. Shakefpeare. 

Your ft eddy foul preferves her frame ; 

In good and evil times the fame. Svyft. 

4. Scheme; order. 

Another party did refolve to change the whole frame of 
the government in ftate as well as church. Clarendon. 

5. Contrivances proje&ion. 

John the Ballard* 

Whofe fpirlts toil in frame of villanies. Shakefpeare . 

б. Mechanical conftru&ion. 


7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A bear’s a favage beaft, 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 

Has lick’d it into fhape and frame. Hudibras. 

Fra'mer. n.f [from f ame-, ppemman, Saxon.] Maker; 
former ; contriver ; fchemer. 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his fortune, 
fhculd be improper, if all his actions were predetermined. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

There was want of accuratenefs in experiments in the 
firft original framer of thofe medals. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Fra'mpold. n.f. [This word is written by Dr. Hacket from - 
pul. I know not its original,] Peevilh; boifterous; rugged; 
croflgrained. 

Her hufband ! Alas, the fweet woman leads an ill life with 
him : fhe leads a very frampold life with him. Shakefpeare. 

The frampul man could not be pacified. 

Blackeds Life of Williams. 

FRANCHISE, n.f {franchife, French ] 

j. Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege ; immunity ; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other franchifes, and 
erected corporate towns among them. Davies on Ireland. 

His gracious edidt the fame franchife yields 

To all the wild increafe of woods and fields. Dryden. 

3. Diftridt; extent of jurifdidtion. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of the corpo¬ 
rations, that they Ihall not be travelled forth of their own 
franchifes. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

To Franchise, v. a. [from the noun.] To enfranchife; to 
make free; to keep free. 

I lofe no honour 

In feeking to augment it; but ftill keep 

My bofom franchis’d, and allegiance clear. Shak. Macbeth. 

Fra'ngible. adj. { frango, Latin.] Fragile; brittle; eafily 


broken. . 

Though it feem the folideft wood, if wrought before it be 
well feafoned, it will fhew itfelf very frangible. Boyle. 

Fra'nion. n f. [Of this word I know not the derivation.] A 
paramour ; a boon companion. 

Firft, by her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate for fuch a-mincing minion. 

Who in her loofenefs took exceeding joy. 

Might not be found a franker franion. Fairy Queen, l. ii. 
FRANK, adj. Ifranc, French.] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. . 

The moifter forts of trees yield little mofs, which is for 
the reafon of the frank putting up of thefap into the boughs. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

They were left deftitute, either 'by narrow provifion, or 
by their frank hearts and their open hands, and their charity 
towards others. Spratt s Sermons. 

’Tis the ordinary pradlice of the world to be frank of civi¬ 
lities that coft them nothing. L’EJlrange. 

2. Open; ingenuous; fincere ; not referved. 

3. Without conditions ; without payment. 

Thou haft it Won ; for it is of frank gift, 

And he will care for all the reft to Ihift. HubbercVs Tale. 

1 . Not reftrained ; licentious. 

Might not be found a franker franion. Spenjer. 

Frank, n. f [from the adjeftive.] 

i. A place to fee'd hogs in; a fty : fo called from liberality of 

food. 


Where fups here ? Doth the old boar feed- in the old 
frank ? Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

2. A letter which pays no poftage. 

You’ll have immediately, by feveral franks, my epiftle to 
lord Cobham. Pope to Swift. 

3. A French coin. 

To Frank, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I; To Ihut up in a frank or fty. HanmcP. 

Tell Richmond this from me, . 

That in the fty of this moft bloody boar* 

My foil George Stanly is frank’d up in hold : 

If I revolt, off goes young George’s head. Shak. Rich. III. 

2. To feed high ; to fat; to cram. Junius and Ainfwortb. 

3. [From the adjedtive.] To exempt letters from poftage. 

My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and you fee I 
fend this under his cover, or at leaft franked by him. Swift. 
Gazettes fent gratis down, and frank’d. 

For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d. Pope. 

Frankalmoi'gne. n.f The fame which we in Latin call 
libera eleemofyna , or free alms in Englilh; whence that tenure 
is commonly known among our Englilh lawyers by the name 
of a tenure in frank aumone , or frankalmoiprne , which, accord¬ 
ing to Britton , is a tenure by divine Service. Ayliffe s Parerg. 
Fra'nkincense. n.f. {frank and incenfe\ fo called perhaps 
from its liberal diftribution of odour.] 

Frankincenfe is a dry refinous fubftance in pieces or drops, 
of a pale yeliowilh white colour ; a ftrong fmell, but not dif- 
agreeable, and a bitter, acrid, and refinous tafte. It is very 
inflammable. The earlieft hiftories inform us, that fankin- 
cenfe was ufed among the facred rites and facrifices, as it ftill 
continues to be in many different parts of the world. As well 
however as the world has at all times been acquainted with 
the drug itfelf, we are ftill uncertain as to the place whence 
frankincenfe is brought, and much more fo as to the tree 
which produces it. It is commended againft diforders in the 
head and breaft, and againft diarrhoeas and dyfenteries. Hill. 
Take unto thee fweet fpices, with pure frankincenfe. Exod. 
I find in Diofcorides record of frankincenfe gotten in 
India. Brerewood on Languages . 

Black ebon only will in India grow. 

And od’rous frankincenfe on the Saboean bough. Dryd. Virg. 

Cedar and frankincenfe , an od’rous pile, 

Flam’d on the hearth, and wide perfum’d the ifle. Pope. 

Fra'nklin. n.f. [from frank.] Afteward; a bailiff of land. 
It fignifies originally a little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Englilhed a gentleman fervant. 

A fpacious court they fee. 

Both plain and pleafant to be walked in. 

Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. Fai. Queen . 
Fra'nkey. adv. [from frank.'] 

1. Liberally; freely; kindly; readily. 

Oh, were it but my life. 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance. 

As frankly as a pin. Shakefpeare s Meafure for Meafurt. 

If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againft me, now forgive me frankly. Sh. H. VIII. 
When they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. vii. 42. 

By the toughnefs of the earth the fap cannot get up to 
fpread Lo frankly as it fhould do. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds than 
cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for their fongs. Spelt. 

2, Without conftraint; without referve. 

The lords mounted their fervants upon their own horfes; 
and they, with the voluntiers, who frankly lifted themfelves, 
amounted to a body of two hundred and fifty horfe. Clarend. 

He entered very frankly into thofe new defigns, which were 
contrived at court. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Fra'nkness. n.f [from frank] 

1. Plainnefs of fpeech ; opennefs ; ingenuoufnefs. . 

When the conde duke had fome eclairciffment with the 
duke, in which he made all the proteftations of his fincere 
affe&icn, the other received his proteftations with all con¬ 
tempt ;*and declared, with a very vonece^asy franknefs, that 
he would have no friendfhip with him. Clarendon. 

Tom made love to a woman of fenfe, and t always tieate 
her as fuch during the whole time of courtfhip: his natura 
temper and good breeding hindered him from doing any thing 
difagreeable, as his fincerity and franknefs of behaviour ma e 
him converfe with her before marriage in the lame manner ie 
intended to do afterwards. Addifon’s Guaidiam 


2. Liberality; bounteoufnefs. 

3. Freedom from referve. . . 

Upon occafion of the pictures prefent, he delivered with 11 
franknefs of a friend’s tongue, as near as he could, word by 
word, what Kalander had told him touching the 

Dory.. &,im l 

The ableft men that ever were, have had all an openne ^ 
and franknefs of dealing, and a name of certainty and ve 

racity. Bacon, EJfay 6. 
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Frankple'dGE. n.f [ franciplegium , Latin, of franc, 1. e. 
liter cj pleige , i. e. fidei iujfor. ] A pledge or furety for free¬ 
men. For the ancient cuftom of England, for the preferva- 
tion of the publick peace, was that every freeborn man at 
fourteen years of age, religious perfons* clerks, knights and 
their eldeft fons excepted, ftiould find fecurity for his fidelity 
to the king, or elfe be kept in prifon : whence it became 
cuftomary for a certain number of neighbours to be bound 
for one another, to fee each man of their pledge forthcoming 
at all times, or to anfwer the trangrefiion of any one abfent- 
ing himfelf. This was called frankpledge, and the circuit 
thereof was called decenna , becaufe it commonly confifted of 
ten houfholds; and every particular perfon, thus mutually 
bound, was called decennier. This cuftom was fo ftridlly ob- 
ferved, that the Iheriffs, in every county, did from time to 
time take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the age of 
fourteen years, and fee that they combined in one dozen or 
other: whereupon this branch of the fheriff’s authority was 
called vifus franciplegii, view of frankpledge. Cowel. 

FRA'NTICK. adj. [ corrupted from phrenetick, pbreneticus, 
Latin ; (pgemlniog.] 

j. Mad; deprived of underftanding by violent madnefs; out- 
rageoufly and turbulently mad. 

Far off, he wonders what makes them fo glad ; 

Of Bacchus merry fruit they did invent. 

Or Cebel’s frantick rites have made them mad. Fairy Queen. 

2 . Transported by violence of paffion; outrageous; turbulent. 
Efteeming, in the frantick error of their minds, the great- 
eft madnefs in the world to be wifdom, and the higheft wif- 
dom foolilhnefs. Hooker, b. iii, f 8. 

The lover, frantick. 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakefpeare. 

To fuch height their frantick paffion grows. 

That what both love, both hazard to deftroy. Dryden. 

She tears her hair, and, frantick in her griefs, 

Calls out Lucia. Addifon’s Cato. 

Fr a'ntickly. adv. [from frantick.] Madly ; outrageoufly. 

Fie, fie, how frantickly I fquare my talk ! Shakefpeare. 

Fra'ntickness. n.f [from frantick.] Madnefs; fury of 
paffion. 

FRATERNAL, adj. {fraternel, French; fr at emus, Latin] 
Brotherly ; pertaining to brothers; becoming brothers. 

One Ihall rife 

Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 
.With fair equality, fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 

Over his brethren. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chrif- 
tians, or of the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions ; and upon their unfuccefsfulnefs, the cenfures of 
the'church, until he reform and return. Hammond’s Fundam. 

Plead it to her, 

With all the (Length and heats of eloquence 

Fraternal love and friendfliip can infpire. Addifon’s Cato. 

Frate rnally. adv. {from, f at. rnal ] in a brotherly manner. 

Prate'rnity. n.f {fraternity French; fraternitas * Latin.] 

1. The ftate or quality of a brother. 

2 . Body of men united; corporation; fociety; affociatian; 
brotherhood. 

’ Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, focieties, and fraternities, 
and all manner of civil contra&s, to have a ftridl regard to 
the humour of thofe we have to do withal. L’Ejlrr.nge’s Fables. 

3 - Men of the fame clafs or character. 


Fr a 7 t R1 c 1 d e . n.f [ fratricide , F rench ; fratricidi um, Lati 
I he murder of a brother. 

FRAUD, n.f. [f ans, Latin'; fraud*, Fr.J Deceit; cht 
trick; artifice; fubtility ; ftratagem. 

None need the frauds of fly Ulyffes fear. Dryden’s / 
If fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 

Who afks if force or fraud obtain’d his ends. P. 

RA ^ D J UL ‘ a( ^P {f rau d and full.] Treacherous; artf 
trickifh; deceitful ; fubtle. 


full of fraudful arts, 

$ , hls w ell-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden’s < 

R f A u-n FULLY ’ adUm fitful.] Deceitfully; artfu 

lubtilly; treacheroufly; by ftratagem. 

£Raudulence. )n.f. {fraudulent, Latin.] Deceitfuln 
DULENcy. y trickifhnefs; pronenefs to artifice. 
v e admire the providence of God in the continuano 
^capture, notwithftanding the endeavours of infidels to a 
fam^ and ■fij audulence of hereticks always to deprave 
tp D / Hooker , b. v. 

i Full D nf LEN I- a ^' r frauduleux, Fr. fraudulent^, Latin.] 
Ib of artlhce ; trickifh; fubcle; deceitful, 

He with ferpent tongue 

^fraudulent temptation thus began. jpji\ 

ohe mix’d the potion, fraudulent of foul; 
e potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope’s Odj u 


F R E 

z. Performed by artifice; deceitful; treacherous* 

Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, 

And fruftrated the conqueft fraudulent. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
FxtA'uDULENTLY. adv. [from fraudulent.] By fraud; by de¬ 
ceit ; by artifice; deceitfully. 

He that by fadl, word, or fign, either fraudulently or Vio¬ 
lently, does hurt to his neighbour, is bound to make refti- 
tution. Taylor’s Rule f living holy. 

FRAUGHT, particip.pajf. [from fraight, now written freight.] 

1. Laden; charged. 

In the narrow feas that part 
The French and Englifh, there mifearried 
A veffel of our country, richly fraught. Shakefpeare. 

With joy 

And tidings fraught, to hell he now return’d. Milt. P . Lofl. 

And now approach’d their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the rifing fun, 

And precious fand from fouthern climates brought. Dryden « 

2. Filled; ftored; thronged. 

The Scripture is fraught even with laws of nature. Hooker . 

By this fad Una , fraught with anguifh fore, 

Arriv’d, where they in earth their fruitlefs blood had fpilt. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 6. 
I am fo fraught with curious bufinefs, that 1 leave out cere¬ 
mony. Shakejpeare’s Winter s Tale. 

Whofoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and underftandihg do clarify and break up in the commu¬ 
nicating and difeourfing with another. Bacon, EJfay l8» 

Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the houfe of woe and pain. Milt. Par. Loll. 
Abdallah and Balfora were fo fraught with all kinds of 
knowledge, and poffefled with fo conflant ‘a paffion for each 
other, that their folitude never Jay heavy on them. Guardian «, 
Fraught, n.f. [from the participle,] A freight; a cargo. 
Yield up, oh love, thy, crown and parLed throne 
To tyrannous hate! fwell, bofom, with th yfraught\ 

For ’tis of afpicks tongues. Shakejpeare’s Othello. 

The bark that all our bleffings brought, 

Charg’d with thyfelf and Jame^, a doubly royal fraught. Dry . 
To Fraught, v. a. [for Jreight, by corruption.] Toloadj 
to crowd. 

Hence from my fight: 

If after this command thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthinefs, thou dy’ft. Skakefp. Cymbeline. 
Fra'ughtage. n.f {fromfraught.] Lading; cargo. A bad 
word. 

Our fraughtage, fir, 

I have convey’d aboard. Shakef Comedy of Errcurs* 

Fray. n.J. { effrayer * to fright, French.] 

1. A broil; a battle ; a fight." 

Time tells, that on that ever blefied day* 

When Chriflian fwords with Perfian blood were dy’d, 

Fhe furious prince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chafed through forefts wide. Fairfax„ 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride ; and fpeak of frays. 

Like a fine bragging youth. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
After the bloodyyL?y at Wakefield fought. Shak. H. VI. 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray. 

To toil and ftruggle through the well-fought day. Pope,. 

2. A duel; a combat. 

Since, if we fall before th’ appointed day* 

Nature and death continue long their fray. Denham • 

The boafter Paris oft defir’d the clay 
With Sparta’s king to meet in fingle f ay. Pope’s Iliad* 
To Fray. v. a. {effrayer , French.] To fright; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his fpotted hide 
Doth pleafe all beafts, but that his looks them fray , 

VV ithin a bufh his dreadful head doth hide. 

To let them gaze, whilft he on them may prey. Spenfer. 

So diverfely themfelves in vain they fray, 

Whilft fome more bold to meafure him Hand nigh. Fa. Que 
Fifties are thought to he frayed with the motion caufed by 
rioife upon the water. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

Thefe Vulturs prey only on carcafes, on fuch ftupid minds 
as have not life and vigour enough to fray them away. 

Government of the Ton rue. 

2. { frayer, French.] To rub. 6 

FR r E . AK * Ifrech, German, faucy* petulant; rptec, Saxon, 
fugitive] 

1. A fudden and caufelefs change of place. 

2. A fudden fancy ; a humour ; a whim ; a capricious prank. 

(J ! but I fear the fickl e freaks, quoth (he, 

Of fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy Queen. 
When that freak has taken pofleffion of a fantaftical head* 
the difiemper is incurable. L’EJlrange, Fable ico. 

She is lo reftlefs and peevifh that fhe quarrels with all about 
her, and fometimes in a freak will inftantly change her habi- 
tatlon * Spectator, N°. 427. 
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To vex the more, he took a freak 
To flit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift. 

To Freak, v. a. [A word, I fuppofe, Scotch, brought into 
England by Thomfon .] To variegate; to checquer. 

There furry nations harbour : 

Sables of glofly black, and dark embrown’d, 

Or beauteous, freak'd with many a mingled hue. Thomfon . 
Fre’akish. adj. [from freak.] Capricious; humourfome. 

It may be a queftion, whether the wife or the woman was 
the more freakijh of the two ; for {he was {till the fame uneafy 
fop. L'E/lrange , Fable 173. 

Fre'akishly. adv. [from frcakijh.~\ Capricioufly; humoui- 
fomely. 

Fre'akishness. n.f [from freakijh.] Capriciomnels; nu- 
mourfomnefs; whimficalnefs. 

ToFream. v. n. [ fremere , Lat. fremir , French.] 1 o growl 
or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 

FRE'CKLE. n.f [ flech , a fpot, German; whence fleckle> 
freckle.’] 

1. A fpot raifed in the {kin by the fun. 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue; 

Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 

Whofe dufk fet off the whitenefs of the (kin. Dryden. 

2. Any frnall fpot or difcoloration. 

The cowflips tall her penfioners be; 

In their gold coats fpots you fee: 

Thofe be rubies fairy favours ; 

In thofe freckles live their favours. Sh. Midf Night's Dream. 
The farewel frofts and eafterly winds now fpot your tulips ; 
therefore cover fuch with mats, to prevent freckles. Evelyn. 
Freckled, adj. [from freckle.] Spotted; maculated; difco- 
loured with frnall fpots. 

Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook, 

'The freckled trout to take 

With filken worms. Drayton's Cynthia. 

The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, 

Wanting the fey the, all uncorrefted, rank. 

Conceives by idlenefs. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Now thy face charms ev’ry {hepherd. 

Spotted over like a leopard ; 

And, thy freckled neck difplay’d. 

Envy breeds in ev’ry maid. Swift, 

Fre'ckly. adj. [from freckle.] Full of freckles. 

Fred. The fame with peace; upon which our forefathers 
called their fan&uaries fredjlole ’, i. e. the feats of peace. So 
Frederic is powerful, or wealthy in peace; Winfred , victorious 
peace ; Reinfred , fincere peace. Gibfon's Camden . 

FREE. adj. [ppeah, Saxon ; vry, Dutch.] 

1. At liberty; notavafTal; not enflaved; not a prifoner; not 
dependant. 

Do faithful homage, and recei ye free honours, 

All which we pine for now. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

A free nation is that which has never been conquered, or 
thereby entered into any conditions of fubjeClion. Temple. 
Free , what, and fetter’d with fo many chains? Dryden. 
How can we think any one freer than to have the power 
to do what he will ? ^ Locke. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow’r: 

Thus far could fortune; but {he can no more : 

Free to herfelf my potent mind remains. 

Nor fears the victor’s rage, nor feels his chains. 

Set an unhappy prif’ner free , 

Who ne’er intended harm to thee. 

2. Uncompelled ; unreftrained. 

Their ufe of meats was not like unto our ceremonies, that 
being a matter of private aCtion in common life, where every 
man was free to order that which himfelf did ; but this is a 
publick conftitution for the ordering of the church. Hooker. 

It was free , and in my choice whether or no I fhould pub- 
.lifh thefe difeourfes; yet the publication being once refolved, 
the dedication was not fo indifferent. South. 

3. Not bound by fate ; not neceffitated. 

Freely they flood who {food, and fell who fell. 

Not free , what proof could they have giv n fincere 
Of true allegiance, conftant faith, or love. 

Where only what they needs muft do, appear d ; ^ 

Not what they would ? Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. 111. 

4. Permitted; allowed. 

Why, fir, I pray, are not the ftreets 2.%free 
For me as for you ? Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 

DeTaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to fome, leaves free to all. Milton. 

5. Licentious; unreftrained. 

O confpiracy! 

Sham’ft thou to fliew thy dang’rous brow by night. 

When evils are moft free? Shak. Julius Cre far. 

Phyficians are too free upon thefubjed, in the converfation 
©f their friends. . # Temple. 

The criticks have been very free in their cenfures. Felton. 

I know there are to whofe prefumptuous thoughts 
Thofe freer beauties, ev’n in them, feem faults. Pope . 


Prior. 

Prior. 


F R E 

6; Open; ingenuoiis. 

’'Pis not to make me jealous; 

To fay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves compatiy, 

Is free of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances well. 

Where virtue is, thefe make more virtuous. Shak.Othelh. 

Caftalio, I have doubts within my heart; 

Will you he free and candid to your friend ? Otway's Orpb. 

7. Acquainted; converfingwithout referve. 

Being one day very free at a great feaft, he fuddenly broke 
forth into a great {laughter. Hakewill on Providence. 

Free and familiar with misfortune grow. 

Be us’d to forrow, and inur’d to woe. Prior. 

8. Liberal; not parfimonious. 

Glo’fter too, a foe to citizens, 

O’ercharging your free purfes with large fines. 

That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

No ftatute in his favour fays. 

How free or frugal I {hall pafs my days ; 

I, who at fometimes l'pend as others {pare. Pope's Horace. 
Alexandrian verfes, of twelve fyllables, fhould never be 
allowed but when fome remarkable beauty or propriety in them 
atones for the liberty: Mr. Dryden has been too free of thefe 
in his latter works. Pope. 

9. Frank; not gained by importunity ; not purchafed. 

We wanted words to exprefs our thanks: his noble free 
offers left us nothing to alk. Bacons New Atlantis , 

10. Clear from diftrefs. 

Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i’ th’ mind, 

Leaving free things and happy fhows behind. Shak. K. Lear. 

11. Guiltlefs; innocent. 

Make mad the guilty, and appall the free , 

Confound the ign’rant. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryden. 

12. Exempt. 

Thefe 

Are fuch allow’d infirmities, that honefty 

Is never free of. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale . 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 

And free from confcience, is a flave to fame. 

Let envy, then, thofe crimes within you fee, 

From which the happy never muft be free. 

Their fteeds around. 

Free from the harnefs, graze the flow’ry ground. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defires, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfadions. Lode. 

13. Invefted with franchifes; pofiefiing any thing without vaf- 
falage ; admitted to the privileges of any body. 

He therefore makes all birds of every fed: 

Free of his farm, with promife to refped 
Their feveral kinds alike, and equally proted. 

Friend! 

What do’ft thou make a-fhipbonrd ? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college free ? 

Stark-ftaring mad, that thou fhou’dft tempt the fea? Dryd. 

14. Without expence; by charity, as a freefchool. 

To Free. v. a. [from the adjedive.] 

1. To fet at liberty; to refeue from flavery or captivity; to 
manumit; to loofe. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
By law and procefs of great nature thence 
Free'd and enfranchis’d ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, . . 

If any be, the trefpafs of the queen. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 
He recovered the temple, free'd the city, and upheld the 
laws which were going down. 2 Mac. 11. 22. 

Can’ft thou no other mafter underftand, 

Than him that free'd thee by the pretor’s wand ? 

Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poifon through the martial throng, 

My jav’lin {hall revenge fo bafe a part, 

And free the foul that quivers in thy heart. 

2 . To rid from ; to clear from any thing ill. 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no better way to 
he free'd of thefe inconveniencies the palfions of thofe meet¬ 
ings gave him, than to dilfolve them. Clarendon. 

Hercules , 

Free'd Erymanthus from the foaming boar. r Dryden. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers free'd. Dryaensvn £• 

3. To clear from impediments or obftrudions. 

The chafte Sibylla {hall your fteps convey, 

And blood of offer’d vidims free the way. Dry 0 • 

Fierce was the fight; but haft’ning to his prey, 

By force the furious lover free'd his way. O' 

4. Tobanilh; to fend away; to rid. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. 

Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives. ^haieJA 
To exempt. * ?4 

For he that is dead is free'd from fin. Jtom. • / 

To unlock; to open. 

This mafter-key _ , 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. 0 

FREEBOOTER'. 


Denham, 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. \ 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


F R E 

Freebo'oter. n.f. [free and booty.] A robber; a plunderer; 
a pillager. 

The Rentifhmen, perceiving that Perkin was not followed 
&y any Englilh of name, and that his forces confifted moftly 
of bafe people and freebooters, fitter to fpoil a coaft than to 
recover a kingdom, profeffed their loyalty to the king. Bacon. 

The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met with any 
Irifti frigates, or fuch freebooters as failed under their com- 
miffion, taken all the feamen who became prifoners to them 
of that nation, and bound them back to back, and thrown 
them overboard into the fea. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Freeboo'ting. n.f Robbery; plunder; the ad of pil¬ 
laging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that cometh 
handfomely in his way and when he goeth abroad in the 
night on freebooting, it is his beft and fureft friend. Spenfer. 
Fre'eborn. n.f [free and born ] Not a Have; inheriting 
liberty. 

O bafenefs, to fupport a tyrant’s throne, 

And crufti your freeborn brethren of the world ! Dryden. 
I fhall fpeak my thoughts like a freeborn fubjed, fuch 
things perhaps as no Dutch commentator could, and I 
am fure no Frenchman durft. Dryden s JEn. Dedication. 
Shall freeborn men, in humble awe. 

Submit to fervile fhame; 

Who from confent and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law, 

Which kings pretend to reign ? Dryden. 

Freecha'ppel. n.f. [free and chappel.] Such chappels as are 
of the king’s foundation, and by him exempted from the jurif- 
didion of the ordinary. The king may alfo licenfe a fubjed 
to found fuch a chappel, and by his charter exempt it from 
the ordinary’s vifitation. Cowel. 

Fre'ecost. n.f [free and cojld] Without expence; free from 
charges. 

We muft not vouch any man for an exad mafter in the 
rules of our modern policy, but fuch a one as has brought 
himfelf fo far to hate and defpife the abfurdity of being kind 
u P on freecofl, as not fo much as to tell a friend what it is 
o’clock for nothing. South's Sermons. 

Fre'edman. n.f [freed and man.] A flave manumitted. 
Libertus. 

The freedman joftles, and will be preferr’d ; 

Firft come, firft ferv’d, he cries. Dryden's Juv. Sat. 1. 

Fre'edom. n.f. [from free.] 

1. Liberty; exemption from fervitude; independence. 

The laws themfelves they do fpecially rage at, as moft re¬ 
pugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. Spenfer on Ireland. 
O freedom! firft delight of human kind ! 

Not that which bondmen from their mafters find, 

'I he privilege of doles; nor yet t’ inferibe 
Their names in this or t’other Roman tribe: 

That falfe enfranchifement with eafe is found ; 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryden's Perf. 

2. Privileges; franchifes; immunities. 

By our holy Sabbath have I fworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. Shakefpeare. 

3 . Power of enjoying franchifes. 

This prince firft gave freed»7n to fervants, fo as to become 
citizens of equal privileges with the reft, which very much 
increafed toe power of the people. Swift. 

4 - Exemption from fate, neceflity, or predetermination: 

. I elfe muft change 

J heir nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 
1 heir freedom ; they themfelves ordain’d their fall. Milton. 
n every, fin, by how much the more free will is in its 
• 01C £’. h y *° much is th e a<St the more finful; and where there 
s nothmg to importune, urge, or provoke the will to any aft, 

about ‘that° a a “ h ‘ Sher and perfeaer de f ee yS freedom 

5 - Unreftraint. ’ South s Sermons. 

1 will that all the feafts and fabbaths fliall be all days of 

6. Th e U ftaL an f' f °l thC JCWS in " ly realm - 1 ** ac - x - 
nience. 6 ? be '" S wlthout an 3 ' particular evil or inconve- 

7 - Eafe or facility in doing or Ihowing any thin". 

."eh: 0 ™- I** ^ot retrained in the 


unre- 3 


We Will fetters put upon this fear, 

Freehe'arted % Tdi , Shahfpenre's Hamlet 

ftrained J ' [/ ™ and Li beral 3 

Love mu 0. freehearted be, and voluntary: 

FrfAw 110 ' lnc ^ anted . °r by fate conftrain’d. 
which F' n f \ f/T and hold l That b nd 

h a m=,n .. fee> fee tail) or for 


Fr 7 m T ?° lacm m fee > fee-tail, or f 
ld ,n deed lstt>e real poffefllon of lands 


Davies. 
or tenement 
term of life, 
or tenements in 
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fee; fee-tail, or for life. Freehold in law is the right that £ 
man has to fuch land or tenements before his entry or feifure. 
Freehold is fometimes taken in oppofition to villenage. Land, 
in the time of the Saxons, was called either bockland, that is, 
holdcn by book or'writing, or foleland, that is, hofden with¬ 
out writing. The former was held by far better conditions^' 
and by the better fort of tenants, as noblemen and gentlemen, 
being fuch as we now cal \ freehold. The latter was cdmmonly 
in the pofTeflion of clowns, being that which we now call at 
the will of the lord. Cowel. 

No alienation of lands holden in chief fhould be available, 
touching the^ freehold or inheritance thereof, but only where it 
were made by matter of record, to be found in fome of her 
majefty’s treafuries. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

There is an unfpeakable pleafure in calling any thing one’s 
own : a freehold^ though it be but in ice and fnow, will make 
the owner pleafed in the polfeflion, and ftout in the defence of 
it. Addifcn s Freeholder y N°. r. 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the freehold\ 
from whence nothing but death will remove them. Swift. 

I fholild be glad to poftefs a freehold that could not be taker! 
from me by any law to which I did not give my own confent. 

Swift to Ldrd Middleton. 
Freeholder, n.f. [from freehold.] One who has a free¬ 
hold. 

As extortion did .banifii the old Englifh freeholder^ who 
could not live but under the law; fo the Jatv did baniflh the 
Irifh lord, who could not live but by extortion. Davies. 
Free'lv. adv. [fromyra\] 

j. Al liberty; without vaffalage; without flavery; without de- 

pendance. 

2. Without reftraint; lavifhly. 

If my ton were my hufband, I would freelier rejoice in that 
abfence wherein he won honour, than in the embracements 
of his Bed, where he would (hew moft love. Sbakefp. Coriolan. 

I pledge your grace ; and if you knew what pains 
I have beftow’d to breed this prefent peace. 

You would dunk.freely. Shakef Henry IYR 

3. Without fcruple; without referve. 

Let fuch -teach others who themfelves excel. 

And cenfure freely who have written well. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 

4. Without impediment. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the Greeks iii 
true verfifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, w 7 hen we 
may freely eat wheat-bread among men. Afcham's Schoolmafcr. 
The path to peace is virtue : what I fhow, 

Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf beftow : 

Fortune was never worfbipp’d by the wife ; 

fet al °^ by f ° o1 ? 5 ufurps the ^ ies - Dryden's Juv. Sat. 

5. Without neceflity; without predetermination. 

Freely they flood who flood* and fell who fell. Milton. 
He leaves us to chufe with the liberty of reafonable beings * 
they who comply with his grace/comply with it freely, and 
they Who rejefl it, do alfo freely rejea it. Rogers’s Sermons. 

6. Frankly; liberally. 

By nature all things have an equally common ufe : nature 
freely and indifferently opens the botom of the univerfe to all 
man in . South's Sermons, 

f opontaneoufly; of its own accord. 

Ire'eman. n.f. [free and man.] 

1. One not a flave; not a vaflal. 

‘ £ ou father Caefar were living, and die all flaves, tbari 

that Lasfar were dead, to live all freemen ? Sbakefp. Jul. Csefar 
" t0 br . eak loofe from the conduct of reaton, and to wani 
that reftraint of examination and judgment which keeps us 
from chuhng or doing the worfe, be liberty, true liberty, mad 
men and fools are only the freemen. Locke 

2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or immunities. 

He made u s freemen of the continent. 

Whom nature did like captives treat before. Dryden. 

What this union was is exprelTed in the pteceding; 
verfe, by their both having been mad e freemen on the 
rp AddiJ'on's Remarks on Italy. 

P load o^care 13, ^ ^ Uncoilftrai ned; without 

Tob efreemhded, and cheerfully difpofed at hours of meat- 
fleep, and exercife, is one of the beft precepts of long lafting! 

Fre'eness. n.f. [from free.] ***** ^ 3 - 

1. The ftate or quality of being free. 

2. Opennefsj unrefervednefs; Ingenuoufnefs; candour. 

the cooftmot may Pard ° n ‘ f he Pleaf6 ’ for of 

Geiierofity ; liberality. Dryden * 

I hope it will never be fald that the laity, who by the clemv 
are taught to be charitable, fhall in their corporations exceed 

ergy ltfelf, and their fons, in freenefs of <nvin<r Strat 
Freescho'ol. ». r. r free ami /fL a ;.f a ft . f rat ' 

ing is given without pay / A] A fch ° b ' ln whlch lea ™- 
I o give a civil education to ihe youth of this land in the 
^ time 
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time to come, provifion was made by another law, that there 
ihould be on efreefehool at leaft ereaed in every diocefs. Davies. 
Two clergymen flood candidates for a fmall freefehool in 

-{hire, where a gentleman of intereft in the country, 

who happened to have a better underftanding than his neigh¬ 
bours, procured the place for him who was the better 
fcholar. n , Swfl- 

Freespo'ken. adj. [free and fpoken.] Accuftomed to lpea 

without referve. ( # r r 

Nerva one night fupped privately with fome fix or ieven, 
amongft whom there was one that was a dangerous man, an 
began to take the like courfes as Marcellus and Regu us a 
done: the emperor fell into difeourfe of the injuftice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name, of the two ac- 
cufers; and faid, what fhould we do with them, if we had 
them now ? One of them that was at fupper, and was 2.free- 
fpoken fenator, faid. Marry, they fhould fup with us Bacon. 
Fre'estone. n f. [free and /one.] Stone commonly ufed in 

bU1 j foe/one is fo named from its being of fuch a conftitution 
as to be wrought and cut freely in any direflion. Wmdveard. 

I faw her hand: fhe has a leathern hand, a free/one- 
coloured hand. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

The ftreets are generally paved with brick or freefone, and 
always kept very neat. Addifon on Italy. 

Freethinker, n.f. [free and think."] A libertine; a con¬ 
temner of religion. 

Atheift is an old-fafhion’d word: I’m a freethinker, child. 

Addifon 1 s Drummer. 

Of what ufe is freedom of thought, if it will not produce 
freedom of adion, which is the foie end, how remote foever 
in appearance, of all objedions againft Chnftiamty? And 
therefore the freethinkers confider it as an edifice, wherein all 
the parts have fuch a mutual dependance on each other, that 
if you pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabnek muft fall to 
the ground. Swift 1 s Argument againft aboltjhmg Chnftiamty. 

Freewi'll. n.f. [free and will] 

j -phe power of dire&ing our own a£hons without conltramt 

by neceflity or fate. . , 

We have a power to fufpend the profecution of this or that 

defire: this feems to me the fource of all liberty j m this feems 
to confift that which is improperly called freewill. Locke. 

2. Voluntarinefs; fpontaneity. . 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of Ifrael in my 
realm, which are minded of their own freewill to go up to 
Jerufalem, go with thee. *** vu ‘ 1 *• 

Freewo'man. n.f. [free and woman.] A woman not en- 

^ Alt her ornaments are taken away of zfreewoman-, fhe is 
become a bondflave. fr-j ac ' 11 * IX ‘ 

To Freeze, v. n. preter. froze. [vnefen , Dutch.J 

i. To be congealed with cold. . . 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 

very admirable, feeing it hath the perfpicuity and fluidity of 

wnfpr Bay on the Creation. 

common water. . e J . 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return¬ 
ing at equidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as 
well ferve men to reckon their years by as the motions of the 
run L*ockt% 

2 To be of that degree of cold by which water is congealed. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze, , „ 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefpeare s Henry V III. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindnefs freezes. ShakeJ. Rich. 111 . 
Heav’n froze above fevere, the clouds congeal. 

And thro’ the cryftal vault appear’d the ftanding hail. Dryd. 
To Freeze, v.a. pret .froze-, put.frozen or froze. 

1. To congeal with cold. 

2. To kill by cold. . 

When we both lay in the held. 

Frozen almoft to death, how did he lap me, ^ 

Ev’n in his garments 1 Shakefpeare s Richard III. 

My matter and miftrefs are almoft/ra*« to death. Shakejp. 
o To chill by the lofs of power or motion. 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Sh.Rom. and Juliet. 

Death came on amain, 

And exercis’d below his iron reign; 

Then upward to the feat of life he goes; 

Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze. Dryden. 
To Freight, v.a. preter. freighted-, part, fraught ; which 
being now ufed as an adje&ive, freighted is adopted, [fret ter, 

i.^To^load a {hip or veflel of carriage with goods for tranf- 
portation. 

The princes 

Have to the port of Athens fent their fhips. 

Fraught with the minifters and inftruments 

Of cruel war. Shak. Troilus and Creffida, Prologue. 

Nor is, indeed, that man lefs mad than thefe. 

Who freights a (hip to venture on the feas; 


With one frail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Drydw's Juv, 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
I fteer my voyage. Pope 1 s Odvffty, k i. 

2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing with which a veflel 
is freighted. 

I would 

Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 
It fhould the good fhip fo have fwallow’d, and 
Th 0 freighting fouls within her. Shakefpeare 1 s Tempejl . 

Freight, n.f 

1. Any thing with which a fhip is loaded. 

He clears the deck, receives the might y freight ; 

The leaky veflel groans beneath the weight. Dryden 1 s /En. 

2. The money due for tranfportation of goods. 

Freighter, n.f. [fretteur, French.] Fie who freights a 

veflel. 

Fren. n.f A worthlefs woman. An old word wholly for¬ 
gotten. 

But now from me his madding mind is ftart, 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen; 

And now fair Rofalind hath bred his Imart, 

So now his friend is changed for a fren. Spenfer's Paft. 

FRENCH Chalk, n.f. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely denfe, of a 
fmooth gloffy furface, and foft and un&uous to the touch; of 
a greyifh white colour, variegated with a dufky green. Hill. 

French chalk is un&uous to the touch, as fteatites is, but 
harder, and nearer approaching the confiftence of ftone. JVood. 
To Fre'nchify. v. a. [from French.] To infedl with the 
manner of France; to make a coxcomb. 

They mifliked nothing more in king Edward the Con- 
feflbr than that he was Frenchified ; and accounted the defire 
of foreign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in 
foreign powers, which indeed happened. Camden's Remains. 
Has he familiarly diflik’d 
Your yellow ftarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exa&ly Frenchified. Shakefpeare 1 s As you like it. 

Fre'netick. adj. [frenetique, French; (pqsvvmxos ; generally 
therefore written phrenetick.] Mad; diftraded. 

He himfelf impotent. 

By means of his frenetick malady. Daniel's Civil War, 
Fre'nzy. n.f. [ <PqmTis ; phrenitis, Latin: whence phrenetify, 
phrenetfy, phrenzy, or frenzy.] Madnefs; diftra&ion of mind; 
alienation of underftanding; any violent paflion approaching 
to madnefs. 

That knave, Ford, hath the fineft mad devil of jealoufy in 
him that ever governed frenzy. Shakef Mer . Wives of Wind/. 
True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftice warrants, and that wifdom guides; 

All elfe is touring frenzy and diftradlion. Addifon 1 s Cato. 

Why fuch a difpofition of the body induceth fleep, another 
difturbs all the operations of the foul, and occafions a lethargy 
or frenzy: this knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties. Bent. 
Fre'quence. n.f. [frequence, Fr. frequentia, Latin.] Crowd; 
concourfe; aflembly. 

Tht frequence of degree* 

From high to low throughout. Shakefpeare 1 s Timm: 

He, in full frequence bright 

Of angels, thus to Gabriel fmiling fpake. Paradife Reg* 
Fre'quency. n.f. [frequentia, Latin.] 

1. Common occurrence; the condition of being often feen or 

done. . 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themfelves equally intitled to it; and if indulged to 
many, it would no longer have the effedl of a miracle; its 
force and influence would be loft by Hot frequency of it. Atterb. 

2. Concourfe; full aflembly. 

Thou cam’ft e’re while into this fenate: who 
Of fuch a frequency, fo many friends 
And kindred thou haft here, faluted thee ? Ben. Johnf.Cam • 
FRE'QUENT. adj. [frequent, French; frequent, Latin.] 

1. Often done; often feen; often occurring. 

An ancient and imperial city falls ; 

The ftreets are fill’d with frequent funerals. Dryden smn. 
Frequent herfes fhall befiege your gates. *°P e - 

2. Ufed often to pra&ife any thing. 

Every man thinks he may pretend to any employment, pr° 

vided he has been loud and frequent in declaring 
hearty for the government. wt J ' 

2. Full of concourfe. .... 

3 Frequent and full. . \ 

To Frequ'ent. v.a . [frequento, Latin; frequenter, rrenc • J 
To vifit often; to be much in any place; to refort often to. 
Latter day. 

Finding in it fit ports for fifhers trade, ® 

’Gan more the fame frequent, and further to invade, c. 
There were fynagogues for men to refort unto: our 
viour himfelf, and after him the apoftles, frequented them- 

Hooker, b.vj- 11 ' 


Hooker, b. V. /• 
This fellow here, this thy creature, 

By nj^nt frequents my houfe. S akefpeare s ;; ^ 
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At that time this land was known and frequented by the 
fhips and veffels. Bacon. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. P. L . 

To ferve my friends, the fenate I frequent ; 

And there what I before digefted, vent. Denham. 

That ht frequented the court of Auguftus, and was Well re¬ 
ceived in it, is moft undoubted. Dryden 1 s Ovid, Preface. 

Freque'ntable. adj. [fromfrequent.] Converfable; accef- 
fible. A word not now ufed, but not inelegant. 

While youth lafted in him, the exercifes of that age and 
his humour, not yet fully difeovered, made him fomewhat 
the more frequent able and lefs dangerous. Sidney, b. ii. 

Frequentative, adj. [frequentatif, French; frequentativus, 
Latin.] A grammatical term applied to verbs fignifying the 
frequent repetition of an action. 

Freque'nter. n.f [hornfrequent.] One who often reforts 
to any place. 

Perfons under bad imputations are no great frequenters of 
churches. Swift. 

Fre'quently. adv. [frequenter, Latin.] Often; commonly; 
not rarely; not feldom; a confiderable number of times ; 
manifold times. 

I could not, without much grief, obferve how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for queftions and an- 
fwers. Swift's Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

ERE'SCO. n.f [Italian.] 

1. Coolnefs; fhade; dufkinefs, like that of the evening or 
morning. 

Hellifh fprites 

Love more the frefco of thfe nights. Prior • 

2. A pi&ure not drawn in glaring light, but in dufk. 

Here thy well-ftudy’d marbles fix our eye; 

A fading frefco here demands a figh. Pope. 

FRESH, adj. [ ypeyc, Saxon ; fraiche, French,] 

1. Cool; not vapid with heat. 

I’ll cull the fartheft mead for thy repaft; 

The choiceft herbs I to thy board will bring. 

And draw thy water from the frefheft fpring. Prior. 

2. Not fait. 

They keep themfelves unrriixt with the fait water; fo that, 
a very great way within the fea, men may take up as frejh 
v/ater as if they were near the land. Abbot's Deft, of the World . 

3. New; not impaired by time. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few* 

And while the dread of judgment paft remain 
Frejh in their minds, fearing the Deity, 

With fome regard to what’s juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

That love which firft was fet, Will firft decay; 

Mine of a frefher date will longer ftay. Dryd. Indian Emp. 

4. In a ftate like that of recentnefs. 

We will revive thofe times, and in our memories 
Preferve and ftill keep frejh, like flowers in water. Denham. 

With fuch a care 
As rofes from their ftalks we tear. 

When we would ftill preferve them new. 

An & frejh as on the bufh they grew. Waller. 

Thou fun, faid I, fair light! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, fo frejh and gay ! Milt. P. L. 

5. Recent; newly come. 

Amidft the fpirits Palinurus prefs’d; 

Yet frejh from life, a new admitted gueft. Dryden 1 s /En: 

rrejh' from the fa<ft, as in the prefent cafe, 

The criminals are feiz’d upon the place; 

Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 

On engines they diftend their tortur’d joints. Dryden. 

o. Repaired from any lofs or diminution. 

Nor lies fhe long ; but, as her fates ordain, •> 

Springs up to life, and frejh to fecond pain ; C 

-n,, .7 d t0 -d a y 5 to-morrow to be flain. Dryden V 

/. florid; vigorous; chearful ; unfaded; unimpaired. 

<W t£ IS , P 1 pe ls . decr ^ id ' End the bell goeth for him: take or¬ 
der that when he is dead there be chofen a pope of frejh years 
between fifty and thrdefcore. P l a J s 

r Two fwains, 

frejh as the morn, and as the feafon fair. p ote 

Healthy in countenance; ruddy. ^ * 

nr a me > 

Haft thou beheld a frejher gentlewoman, 

buch war of white and red within her cheeks \ Shakefpeare. 

hit rare obfervatlol > England to fee a frejh coloured 
lufty young man yoked to a confumptive femile a,?d h?m 

Th ^3 di f n < 5 \ to ^ 

9 . Erifl/; tom ge " tlemen ' **•*«"' 

to. Wind filis the falls °f a Ihip. Holder. 

u Sw... 0 ’ opp ofed to eating or drinking. A low word 

11 • bweet: oppofed to ftale or ftinking. ° 
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FResh. n.f. Water not fait. 

He fhall drink nought but brine; for I’ll not fhew him 
Where the quick frejhes are. Shakefpeare 1 s Tempeft\ 

To Fre'shen. v.a. [from frejh.] Tomakefrefh. 

Prelufive drops let all their moifture flow 
' In large effufion o’er the frejhen'd world. Thomfon's Spring. 
To Fre'shen. v. n. To grow frefh. 

A frefi:ening breeze the magick power fupplyM, 

While the wing’d veflel flew along the tide. Pope's Odyffey. 
Fre'shet. n.f. [from frejh.] A pool of frefh water. 

All fifh from fea or fhore, 

Frefhet or purling brook, or fhell of fin. Milt. Farad. Loft. 
Fre'shly. adv. [from frejh.] 

1. Coolly. 

2. Newly; in the former ftate renewed. 

The weeds of herefy being grown unto fuch ripenefs as 
that was, do, even in the very cutting down, fcatter often¬ 
times thofe feeds which for a while lie unfeen and buried in 
the earth; but afterwards frejhly fpring up again, no lefs per¬ 
nicious than at the firft. Hooker, b. v. f 42. 

Then fhall our names. 

Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words. 

Be in their flowing cups frejhly remember’d. Shak. Hen. V: 
They are now frejhly in difference with them. Bacon. 

3- With a healthy look; ruddily. 

Looks he as frejhly as he did the day he wreftled ? Shake/p. 
Fre'shness. n.f. [from frefh'.] 

1. Newnefs; vigour; fpirit; the contrary to vapidnefs. 

Moft odours fmell beft broken or crufhed; but flowers 
preffed or beaten, do lofe the frejhnefs and fweetnefs of their 
oc ^ our - Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not ftalenefs. 

For the conftant frejhnefs of it, it is fuch a pleafure as can 
never cloy or overwork the mind; for furely no man was ever 
weary of thinking that he had done well or virtuoufly. South • 

3. Freedom from fatigue; newnefs of ftrength. 

The Scots had the advantage both for number and frejhnefs 

m , en - Hayward. 

4. Coolnefs. 

There are fome rooms in Italy and Spain for frejhnefs, and 
gathering the winds and air in the heats of Summer; but they 
be but pennings of the winds, and enlarging them again, and 
making them reverberate in circles. Bacon. 

Say, if flie pleafe, fhe hither may repair. 

And breathe the frejhnefs of the open air. Dryden 1 s Aureng. 

She laid her down to reft. 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing breaft. 

To take the frejhnefs of the morning air. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Ruddinefs ; colour of health. 

The fecret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her fkin, and burfts in bloating ftains; 

Her cheeks their frejhnefs lofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville, 

o. r reedom from faltnefs. 

Freshwa'ter. [A compound word of frejh and water, ufed as 
an adjeftive.J Raw; unfkilled; unacquainted. A low term 
borrowed from the failors, who ftigmatife thofe who come 
nrlt to fea as frejhwater men or novices. 

The nobility, as frejhwater foldiers which had never feen 
but fome light fkirmifhes, in thfeir vain bravery made lieht 

FR FT”' °r , Knoll < s 6 f the T “^ 

TKILI. n.J. [Of this word the etymology is very doubtful: 

fome derive it from pperan, to eat; others from ppetpan, to 
adorn ; fome from (pfirro ; Skinner more probably from fremo, 
or the French fretiller: perhaps it comes immediately from 
the .Latin fretum.] J 

X ‘IsihRays Rough!' ° f ^ Wher6 the b ? confi “t 

Euripus generally fignifieth any flrait, fret, or channel of 
the fea, running between two fhores. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

2. Any agitation of liquors by fermentation. Confinement, or 

The channel of this river is white with rocks, and the fur- 
face covered with froth and bubbles; for it runs along upon 
the fret, and is ftill breaking againft the ftones that oppofe its 

Pa ^e b, R • f R^rkson Italy. 

I he blood m a fever, if well governed, like wine unon 
he fret, difehargeth itfelf of all heterogeneous mixtures. 

asS? «.*» SSW- 

the lefs diftance is ^ e h e " p th e/«».. Bacon's Nat. Ftl/fj 

Had work, and refted not: the folemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of fweet flop. 

All founds on/m by ft ring or go|den ^ irej 

emper d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice 
<-horal or unifon. Mlton's Paradife Loft, b vii- 

They are fitted to anfwer the moft variable harmony: two 

or 
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Milton. 


FRE 

three pipes to all thofe of a church-organ, or to all the 
11:rings and frets of a lute. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac. b i. 

j.. Work rifing in protuberances. 

The frets of houfes, and all equal figures, pleRfe; whereas 
unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

We take delight in a profpe£t well laid out, and diverfified 
with fields and meadows, woods and rivers, in the curious 
fret works of rocks and grottos. Spectator, N°. 414- 

5. Agitation of the mind ; commotion of the temper; paflion. 
Calmnefs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets , 

As cunning fencers fuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

The incred’lous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’d in fober f et. Tate’s Juven. 

You, too weak the flighted: lofs to bear, ? 

Are on the fret of paflion, boil and rage., Creech s Juven. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 

I never anfwer’d, I was not in debt. Pope , Epijlle ii. 

To Fret. v.a. [from the noun.] 

To rub againfl: any thing ; to agitate violently. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife 
When they are fretted with the guffs of heav’n. Shakefpeare . 
To wear away by rubbing. 

Dlrop them ftill upon one place, 

’Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

In the banks of rivers, with the wafning of the water, 
there were divers times fretted out big pieces of gold. Abbot. 

Before I ground the obje£I metal on the pitch, I always 
ground the putty on it with the concave copper, ’till it had 
done making a noife; becaufe, if the particles of the putty 
were not made to ftick fad in the pitch, they would, by roll¬ 
ing up and down, grate and fret the objeft metal, and fill it 
full of little holes. Newton’s Opt. 

3. To hurt by attrition. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Chofen thou had; and they that over-ween. 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen. 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 

4. To corrode ; to eat away. 

It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or without. 

J Lev. xiii. 55; 

The painful hufband, plowing up his ground. 

Shall find all fret, with rud, both pikes and fhields. 

And empty helms under his harrow found. HakewilL 

To form into raifed work. 

Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with body fculptures grav’n $ 

The roof was fretted gold. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. 1. 

6. To variegate ; to diverfify. 

Yon grey lines, 

That fret the clouds, are meflengers of day. Shah. Jul. Cesf 

7. To make angry; to vex. 

Antony 

Is valiant and deje&ed ; and, by darts. 

His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. Sbakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Becaufe thou ha & fretted me in all thefe things, behold I 
will recompenfe thy way upon thine head. Ezek. xvi. 43. 

Such an expeaation, cries one, will never come to pafs: 
therefore I’ll even give it up, and go and fret myfelf. Collier 
Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and the memory of 
them is not fo eafily obliterated. Arbuthn. Hijl. of 'John Bull 
To Fret. v. n. 

3. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 

No benefits whatfoever {hall ever alter or allay that diabo¬ 
lical rancour, that frets and ferments in fome hellifh breads, 
but that upon all occafions it will foam out at its foul mouth 
in flander and inve£Uve. South’s Sermons . 

Th’ adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. 

Now fcarcely moving through a reedy pool. ThomJ. Summ. 

2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 

Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, and put 
your gold therein, binding it clofe, and then hang it up . the 
fal armoniack will fret away, and the gold remain behind. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. To make way by attrition. 

Thefe do but indeed ferape off the extuberances, or fret 
into the wood, and therefore they are very feldom ufed to 
foft wood. Mixon’s Mech. Exer. 

It inflamed and fwelled very much; many wheals arofe, 
and fretted one into another with great excoriation. PVifeman. 
1 To be angry ; to be peevifh ; to vex himfelf. 

They trouble themfelves with fretting at the ignorance of 
fuch as withdand them in their opinion. Hooker , b. v.f 22. 

We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, and with 
angry difpofition enter into cogitation. Hooker. 

Helplefs, what may it boot 


Fairy 


Sh: EI. v. 
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To fret for anger, or for grief to moan ! 

Their wounded deeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers 
Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frits, or where confpirers are Sh.Macl 
His heart fretteth againd the Lord. Prof. xix. 3* 

Hudihras fretting 

Conqued fhould be fo long a getting, 

Drew up his force. Hudihras , b. i. cant. 

He fwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 

He frets, he fumes, he dares, he damps the ground. Dryd 
How fhould I fret to mangle ev’ry l ine, 

In rev’rence to the fins of thirty-nine. p 0 p gt 

Fre'tful. adj. [from/rtf. ] Angry; peevifh; in a ftate^of 
vexation. 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to dand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Where’s the king ? 

—•Contending with the fretful elements; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea. Sbakef K. Lear. 
They are extremely fretful and peevidi, never well at reft- 
but always calling for this or that, or changing their poflure 
of lying or fitting. Harvey on Cmfumptions. 

Are you pofitive and fretful P 
Heedlefs, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. 

Fre'tfully. adv. [from fretful.'] Peevifhfy. 

Fre'tfulness. n.J. [fromfretful.] Paflion; peevifhnefs. 
Fre'tty. adj. [from fret.] Adorned with raifed work. 
Friabi'lity. n. f. [fromfriable.] Capacity of being reduced 
to powder. 

Hardnefs, friability , and power to draw iron, are qualities 
to be found in a loadflone. Locke. 

FRPABLE. adj. [ friable , French ; friabilis , Latin.] Eafiljr 
crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the lafcr- 
tree, and fometimes on cedar, very white, light, and friable, 
which we call agarick. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

The liver, of all the vifeera,, is the mod friable , and eafily 
crumbled or diffolved. Arbuthnct on Diet. 

FRFAR. n. f. [A corruption of frere, French.] A religious; 
a brother of fome regular order. 

Holy Francifcan friar ! brother! ho ! Sh. Rom. and Jul. 
All the priefls and friars in my realm, 

Shall in proceflion fing her endlefs praife. Shakefp. H. VI. 
He fays he’s but a friar , but he’s big enough to be a pope. 

Dryden’s Spani/h Fryar. 
Many jefuits and friars went about, in the difguife of Pref- 
byterian and Independent miniders, to preach up rebel¬ 
lion. Swift. 

A friar would needs fhew his talent in Latin. Swift. 
FrTarlike. adj. [from friar.] Monaflick; unfkilled in 
the world. 

Their friarlike general would the next day make one holy- 
day in the Chriflian calendars, in remembrance of thirty thou- 
fand Hungarian martyrs flain of the Turks. Knolles’s Hijl.ry. 
FrEarly, adv. [friar and like.] Like a friar, or man un¬ 
taught in life. 

Seek not proud riches, but fuch as thou may’d get juftly 
ufe foberly, diftribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly; yet 
have no abdradt nor friarly contempt of them. Bacon’s EJjays. 
Fri'arscowl. n.f. [friar anti cowl.] A plant. 

It agrees with the dragon and arum, from both which it 
differs only in having a flower refembling a cowl. 

Fri'ary. n.f. [from friar.] A monaflry or convent of 
friars. 

Fri'ary. adj. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did fcratch his elbow when he had fweet- 
ly invented to fignify his name, St. Francis, with a friary cowl 
in a cornfield. Camden’s Remains. 

To FRFBBLE. v. n. To ^rifle. 

Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than thofe that with the dars do fribble. Hudihras, p • ii* 

Fri'bbler. n.f [from the verb.] A trifler. 

A fribbler is one who profefles rapture for the woman, and 
dreads her confent. Spectator, N°. 288. 

FRICASSEE . n.f [French.] A difli made by cutting 
chickens or other fmall things in pieces, and dreffing them 
with drong fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praife their dancing dogs 
Their dinking cheefe, and fricacy of frogs 1 
He’d raife no.fables, fing no flagrant lye. 

Of boys with cudard choak’d at Newberry. bCing. 

Frica'tion n.f [fricatio , Latin.] The a<d of rubbing one 
thing againd another. 

Gentl efrication draweth forth the nourifhment, by making 
the parts a little hungry, and heating them : this frication I wilh 
to be done in the morning. Bacon’s Natural Hifory> 

Refinous or un&uous bodies, and fuch as will flame, attract 
yigoroufly, and mod thereof without frnaiion , as good hard 

wax, 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English tan 
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wax, which will convert the needle almoft as a&ively as the 
loadftone. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 4. 

Fraction, n.f [friRion, Fr. friftio, from frico, Latin.] 

1 The act of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terredrial parts, and 
efpecially with fulphureous ones, emit light as often as thofe 
parts are diffidently agitated, whether the agitation be made 
by heat, friftion, percufiion, putrefaction, or by any vital 
motion? Newton’s Opt. 

2. The refidance in machines caufed by the motion of one body 
upon another. 

Medical rubbing with the flefhbrufh or cloaths. 

* V Frittions make the parts more flefhy and full, as we fee 
both in men and in the currying of horfes ; for that they draw 
a greater quantity of fpirits to the parts. Bacon. 

Friday, n.f [ Fpi£e ba^, Saxon.] The fixth day of the 
week, fo named of Freya, a Saxon-deity. 

An’ {he were not kin to me* {he would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crejficla. 

For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 

And feldom {hall we fee a Friday clear, Dryden. 

FRIEND, n.f. [ vriend , Dutch; ypeonb, Saxon. This word, 
with its derivatives, is pronounced frend, frendly : the i totally 
negle&ed. 

j. One joined to another in mutual benevolence and intima¬ 
cy : oppofed to foe or enemy. 

Friends of my foul, yob twain 

Rule in this realm, and the gor’d date fuftain. Shakefp * 2 

Some man is a friend for his own occafion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. Eccluf. vi. 8. 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 3 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Sbakef. 

Wonder not to fee this foul extend 
The bounds, and feek fome other felf, a friend. Dryden * 4 

i.. One without hoftile intentions. 

Who comes fo faff in filence of the night ? 

— A friend. 

—What friend ? your name ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

3. One reconciled to another : this is put by the cuftom of the 
language fomewbat irregularly in the plural number. 

He’s friends with Caefar, 

In ftate of health thou fay’d, and thou fay’d free. Shakefp. 

My fon came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then fcarc e friends with him. Shak. King Lear . 

4. An attendant, or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance* and afeends 
His regal feat, furrounded by his friends. Dryden s Mn. 

5. Favourer; one propitious. 

Aurora riding upon Pegafus, {heweth her fwiftnefs, and how 
{he is a friend to poetry and all ingenious inventions. Peachami 

6. A familiar compellation. 

Friend , how earned thou in hither ? Mat. xxii. 12. 

What fupports me, do’d thou afk ? 

The confcience, friend , t’have lod mine eyes o’erply’d 
In liberty’s defence. Milton. 

ToFriend. v.a. [from the noun.] To favour; to befriend; 
to countenance; to fupport. 

I know that we {hall have him well to friend. Shakefp. 
When vice makes mercy, mercy’s fo extended. 

That, for the fault’s love, is th’ offender friended. Shakefp. 

Friendless, adj. [from friend.] 

1. Wanting friends; wanting fupport; without countenance; 
deditute; forlorn. 

Alas ! I am a woman, friendlefs, hopelefs. Shak. H. VIII. 

Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none fo much as 
upon the friendlcfs perfon. South’s Sermons. 

To fome new clime, or to thy native {ky. 

Oh friendlefs and forfaken virtue fly. Dryden’s Aurengzcbe. 

To what new clime, what didant iky, 

Forfaken, friendlefs , will ye fly ? 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick {hore. 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? Pope. 

2. Friendless Man. The Saxon word for him whom we call 
an outlaw, becaufe he was, upon his exclufion from the kino-’s 
peace and protection, denied all help of friends. 

Fri'endliness. n.f [from friendly.] 

1. A difpofition to friendlhip. 

Such a liking and friendlinefs as hath brought forth* the 
eitedts. ° 

2. Exertion of benevolence. 

al i the imervals be employed in prayers, charity, friend- 
ImcJsmA neighbourhood, and means of fpiritual and corporal 

• FriVv^t rr • Taylor’s Rule of holy living. 

friendly, adj. [fromfriend.] 6 

r. Having the temper ind difpofition of a friend; kind; fa- 
vourable; benevolent. 

unta 1 then? Ve thanks ’ defirin S thei R to be friendly dill 

-r L , . . 2 Mac. xii. 31. 

x hou to mankind 

Be good, and friendy dill, and oft return ! Milton’s P. Loft . 

How art thou J * 

1 o me to friendly grown above the red 
Of brutal kind ! uL ijf 


Prior. 
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Let the Naflau-dar in rifing majedy appear* 

And guide the profp’rous mariner 
With everlading beams of friendly light. 

2i Difpofed to union. 

Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 

And each from each contract new drength and light. Pope. 
3. Salutary; homogeneal. * 

Not that Nepentes* which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of fuch power to dir up joy as this. 

To life fo friendly , or fo cool to third. Milton. 

Fri'endly. adv. In the manner of friends; with appearance 
of kindnefs. 

Here between the armies, 

Let’s drink together friendly , and embrace; 

That all their eyes may bear thofe tokens home 
Of our redi- k cd love and amity. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Friendship, n. f [ vriendfehap , Dutch.] 

1. The date of minds united by mutual benevolence. 

There is little friendjhip in the world, and lead of all be¬ 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified : that that is, 
is between fuperior and inferior, whofe fortunes may com¬ 
prehend the one the other. Bacon , Effay 49. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendfoip 
with the favourites. Clarendon. 

My Tons, let your unfeemly difeord ceafe, 

If not in frwndfnip, live at lead in peace. Dryd. Ind. Emp* 

2. Highed degree oi intimacy. 

His friendjhips , dill to few confin’d, 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift. 

3. Favour; perfonal kindnefs. 

Raw captains are ufually fent only preferred hy friendjhips 

and not chofen by fuificiency* Spenfer on Ireland. 

Aflidance; help. 

Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel : 

Some friendjhip will it lend you ’gaind the temped ; 

Repofe you there. Shakefpeare s King Leat\ 

5» Conformity; affinity; correfpondence ; aptnefs to unite. 

We know thofe colours which have a friendjlnp with each 
other, and thofe which are incompatible, in mixing together 
thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dryd. Dufrcfnoy. 
FRIEZE, n.f. [ drap de frieze , French. ] A coarfe warm 
cloath, made perhaps fird in Friefand. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the clear dream, and nothing wear but frieze^ 

The All-giver would be unthank’d. Milton , 

The captive Germans, of gigantick fize. 

Are rank’d in order, and are clad in frieze. Dryd. Perf 
He could no more live without his J'rieze coat than without 
his Ikin. Addifn s Guardian^ N°» 102* 

See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with fkirts of frieze 5 
As if a man, in making poefies, 

Should bundle thidles up with rofes. Swiftc 

Frieze. 7 n.f [In archite&ure.] A large flat member which 
Frize. 5 feparates the architrave from the cornice; of which 
there are as many kinds as there are orders of columns. Harr * 
No yxttmg frieze^ 

Buttrice, nor coigne of ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. Shakcf 
Nor did there want 

Cornice or frieze with body fculptures grav’n; 

The roof was fretted gold. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. i. 
Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the pra&ical part, 
having a particular genius for friezes. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 

FrI ezed. adj. [from frieze.] Shagged or napped with frieze,. 
Fri'ezelike. adj. [frieze and like.] Refembling a frieze. 

I have feen the figure of Thalia, the comick mufe, fome¬ 
times with an entire headpiece and a littl o friezelike tower, 
running round the edges of the face, and fometimes with a 
malk for the face only. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

FrTgat. n.f. [ frigate , French; fregata , Italian.] 

I. A fmall {hip. Ships under fifty guns are generally termed 
frigats. 

The treafure they fought for was, in their view, embezzled 
in certain frigats. Raleigh's Apology. 

On high-rais d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 


Drxden. 


Fairy Jpueen. 
The act of 

terrify; to 


Beneath whofe {hade our humble/r/^j go. 

2. Any fmall veffel on the water. 

Behold the water work and play 
About her little frigat, therein making way. 
Frigefa'ction. n.f. [frigus and facio, Latin.] 
making cold. 

^.FRIGHT. v - a [ Frisian, Saxon. ] To 

difturb with fear; tofhock with fear; to daunt. 

The herds 

Were ftrongly clam’rods in the frighted fields. Shak. H. IV. 

t.t- i°^ eX '* e or dan S er can f‘ ‘gat a brave fpirit, 

W ith innocence guarded. 

With virtue rewarded, 

I make of my fufferings a merit. Dryden’s Alhhn 

5 U The 
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The mind frights itfelf with any thing reflected on in grofs* 
and at a diftance: things thus offered to the mind, carry the 
fliew of nothing but difficulty* Locke. 

Whence glaring oft with many a broaden’d orb, 

He frights the nations. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

Fright, n. f. [from the verb.] A fudden terrour. 

You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe. 

May think I broke all hofpitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 

ToFrFghten. v. a. To terrify ; to fhock with dread. 

The rugged bear’s, or fpotted lynx’s brood. 

Frighten the valleys and infeft the wood. Prior . 

Fri'ghtful. adj. [from fright .] 

I. Terrible; dreadful; full of terrour. 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. 

Thy fchooldays frightful, defp’rate, wildl and furious. Shak. 

Without aid you durft not undertake 
This frightful paffage o’er the Stygian lake. Dryden’s Mn. 

1 . A cant word among women for any thing unpleafmg. 
Fri'gi-itfully. adv. [from frightful. ] 

1. Dreadfully ; horribly. 

This will make a prodigious mafs of water, and looks fight - 
fully to the imagination ; ’tis huge and great. Burnet. 

2. Difagreeably; not beautifully. A woman’s word. 

Then to her glafs ; and Betty, pray, 

Don’t I look frightfully to-day? Swift. 

Fri'ghtfulness. n.f [ from frig htful.] The power of im- 
preffing terrour. 

FRI GID, adj. [ frigidus, Latin.] 

1. Cold; without warmth. In this fenfe it is feldom ufed but 
in fcience. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been intolerable, 
and in the frigid zones the cold would have deftroyed both 
animals and vegetables. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

2. Without warmth of affedlion. 

3. Impotent; without warmth of body. 

4. Dull; without fire of fancy. 

If juftice Phillip’s coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes, 

They fhall like Perfian tales be read. 

And glad both babes and nurfes. Swift. 

Frigidity, n.f. [frigiditas, Latin.] 

1. Coldnefs ; want of warmth. 

2. Dulnefs ; want of intelle&ual fire. 

Driving at thefe as at the higheft elegancies, which are but 
the frigidities of wit. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, h. i. c. 9. 

Of the two extremes, one would fooner pardon phrenzy 
than frigidity. Pope s Preface to the Iliad. 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling blood of youth agitating the fluid air, hinders 
that ferenity which is neceffary to fo fevere an intentnefs ; and 
; the frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by reafon 
of its dulling moifture. Glanv.Scepf. c. 14. 

-4. Coldnefs of affection. 

Fri'cidly. adv. [from frigid.] Coldly; dully; without af¬ 
fection. 

Fri'gidness. n.f. [from frigid.] Coldnefs; dulnefs; want 

of affeCtion. . nr 

FrigorFfick. adj. [ frigorifeus, frigus ax\d facio,Tat.] Caufing 

cold. A word ufed in lcience. 

Frigorifck atoms or particles mean thofe nitrous falts which 
float in the air in cold weather, and occafion freezing. Quincy. 
To Frill, v. a. [ frilleux , French.] To quake or fhiver with 
cold. Ufed of a hawk; as, the hawk frills. Dilt. 

FRINGE, n.f [ friggio , Italian; frange, French.] Orna¬ 
mental appendages added to drefs or furniture. 

Thofe offices and dignities were but the facings or fringes 
. of his greatnefs. Wotton. 

The golden fringe ev’n fet the ground on flame, 

And drew a precious trail. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 

The fhadows of all bodies, in this light, were bordered 
With three parallel fringes , or bands of coloured light, where- 
of that which was contiguous to the fhadow wasbroadeft and 
mod luminous; and that which was remoteft from it was nar- 
roweft, and fo faint as not eafily to be vifible. Newtons Opt. 
To Fringe, v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with fringes; 
to decorate with ornamental appendages. 

Either fide of the bank, fringed with mod beautiful trees, 
refilled the fun’s darts. . Sidney, b. ii. 

Of filver wings he took a (tuning pair. 

Fringed with gold. Fairfax, fan. 14* 

Here, by the facred bramble ting’d. 

My petticoat is doubly fring’d. Swift. 

Fri'pperer. n.J. [from f ippier, French.] One who deals in 
old things vamped up. 

FrFpper Y. n.f. [fripperie, French; fripper ia, Italian.] 

2. The place where old cloaths are fold. 

Oh, oh, monfter, we know what belongs to a frippery. 

Shake [pear e’s Tempef. 

; Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thither from 

Druina to play their after-game. Rowel’s Vocal Forref . 


2. Old cloaths; caff: drefles; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief* 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit; 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief. 

As we, the robb’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnfon. 

The fighting-pi ace now feamens rage fupply. 

And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, where old 
cloaths and frippery are fold. Notes to Pope’s Dunciad. 

To FRISK, v. n. [ frizzare, Italian.] 

1. To leap; to lkip. 

Put water into a glafs, and wet your finger, and draw it 
round about the lip of the glafs, prefling it fomewhat hard; 
and after drawing it fome few times about, it will make the 
water frijk and fprinkle up in a fine dew. Bacon’s Nat. Rift, 
The fifh fell a frijking in the net. L’hf range’s Fables. 

Whether every one hath experimented this troublefome 
intrufion of fome frijking ideas, which thus importune the 
underftanding, and hinder it from being Letter employed, I 
know not. Locke. 

2 . To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

We are as twinn’d lamb, that did frijk i’ th’ fun. 

And bleat the one at the other : what we chang’d. 

Was innocence for innocence; we knew not 
The dodirine of ill-doing. Shakefpeare’s Winter’s Tale. 
About them frijking play’d 

All beafts of th’ earth. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

A wanton heifer frifked up and down in a meadow, at eafe 
and pleafure. L’Ef range.. 

Watch the quick motions of the frijking tail. 

Then ferve their fury with the rufhing male. Dryd. Virgil. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode. 

And beafts in gambols frijk’d before their honeft god. Dryd. 

Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc’d. 

The frifing fatyrs on die fummits danc’d. Addifon. 

Thofe mer ry blades, 

That frijk it under Pindus’ (hades. Prior. 

Peg faints at the found of an organ, and yet will dance and 
frijk at the noife of a bagpipe. Arbuthn. Rijl. of John Bull. 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo’s ifle, 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 

The mimick animal amufe; 

They place before him gloves and (hoes; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on. 

All his agility is gone: 

In vain to frijk or climb he tries; 

The huntfmen feize the grinning prize.' Swift. 

Frisk, n.f. [from the verb.] A frolick; a fit of wanton 
gaiety. 

FrFsker. n.f. [from frijk.] A wanton; one not conftant or 
fetded. 

Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that; 

Now I will wear I cannot tell what: 

All new fafhions be pleafant to me: 

Now I am a frijker, all men on me look ; 

What (hould I do but fet cock on the hoop ? Camden. 
FrFskiness. n.f. [from frijk. ] Gaiety; livelinefs. Alow 
word. 

Fri'sky. adj. [ frifque , French, from frijk.'] Gay ; airy. A 
low word. 

Frit. n.f. [Among chymifts.] Allies or fait baked or fried 
together with fand. 

Frith, n.f. [fretum, Latin.] 

1. A ftrait of the fea where the water being confined is rough. 
What defp’rate madman then would venture o’er 

The frith, or haul his cables from the (hore ? Dryd. Vir'g* 
Batavian fleets 

Defraud us of the glittering finny fvvarms 
That heave our friths, and crowd upon our (bores. Thomfon . 

2. A kind of net. I know not whether this ienfe be now 
retained. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Ofe, from the 
land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or ccd wit 
an eye-hook; where the fifn entering, upon their coming back: 
with the ebb, are ftopt from iffuing out again. CateW* 

FritFllary. n.f [fritillaire, French.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of fix leaves, and is of the bell-lLape 
lily flowers, pendulous, naked, and, for the moft part, c 
quered: the ftyle of the flower becomes an oblong f[ ul > 
divided into three cells, and filled with flat feeds, lying in a 
double row: the root confifts of two fie(hy knobs, for t e 
moft part femi-globular, betwixt which arifes the 
ftalk. ... , m ‘ r j 

Fri'tinancy. n.f [from fritinnio, Latin.] The feream 
an infedt, as the cricket or cicada. r 

The note or fritinancy thereof is far more (hrill than tha 0 
the locuft, and its life (hort. Brown's kulgar E?> 6U,S ‘ 

FRITTER, n.f [friture, French.] 

1, A fmall piece cut to be fried. 

Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow fee ye make ; 

Let Slut have one pancake for company fake. Tuff. Hus • 

2 . A fragment; a fmall piece. g ^ 




Hudibras, p. iiii 
Ainfworth-. 
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Senfd and putter! have I lived to (land in the taunt of one 
that makes fritters of Englifh' ! Shak. Merry Wives of Windf. 

If you lfrike a folid body that is brittle, as glafs or fugar, 
it breaketh not only where the immediate force is, but break- 
eth all about into fhivers and fritters ,; the motion, upon the 
preflu re, fearching all ways, 'and breaking where it findeth 
the body weakeft. Bacon’s Natural Hifory; 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights ; 

And cut whole giants into fritters ^, 

To put them into amorous twitters; 

3. A theefecake ; a wigg. 

To F^Ftter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cut meat into fm II pieces to be fried. 

2. To break into fmall particles or fragments. 

Joy to great chaos ! let divifion reign! 

My racks and tortures foon fhall drive them hence. 

Break all their nerves, and fritter all their fenfe. Dunciad; 

How prologues into prefaces decay, 

And thefe to notes axe fritter’d quite away. Pope’s Dunciad. 

FRFVOLOUS. adj. [ frivolus , Latin ; frivole, Fr.] Slight; 
trifling; of no moment. 

It is frivolous to fay we ought not to ufe bad ceremonies of 
the church of Rome, and prefume ail fuch bad as it pleafeth 
themfelves to did ike. Hooker, *•"■/• 4. 

Thefe fee m very frivolous and fruitlcfs; for, by the breach of 
them, little damage can come to the commonwealth. Spenfer. 

She tam’d the brinded lionefs. 

And fpotted mountain pard; but fet at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 

Thofe things which now feem frivolous and flight. 

Will be of ferious confequence to you. 

When they have made you once ridiculous. Rofcommon. 
All the impeachments in Greece and Rome feem to have 
agreed in a notion they had of being concerned, :n point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perfon they impeached, how¬ 
ever frivolous the articles, or however weak the furmifes, 
whereon they were to proceed in their proofs. Swift . 

I will not defend any miftake, and do not think rnyfeif 
obliged to anfwer every frivolous objedtion. Arbuihnot. 

FrFvolousness. n.f. [from frivolous.] Want of importance; 
triflingnefs. 

FrFvolously. adv. [from frivolous;] Triflingly; without 
weight. 

To Frizle. v.a. [f ifer, Fr.] To curl in (hort curls like 
nap off frieze. 

Th’ humble (hrub 

And bufh, with frizl'd hair implicit. All lion’s Parad. Lojl. 
They frizled and curled their hair with hot irons. Hakewill. 

I doff’d my (hoe, and fwear 

Therein I fpy’d this yellow frizled hair. Gay’s Pa florals. 

Fri'zler. n. f [ from frizle.] One that makes (hort curls. 

FRO. adv. [of p a, Saxon.] 

1. Backward ; regreflively. It is only ufed in oppofition to the 
Word to\ to and fro, backward and forward. 

The Carthaginians, in all the long Punick war, bavin* 
fpoiled all Spain, rooted out all that were affeaed to the Ro- 
mans; and the Romans, having recovered that country, did 
cut off all that favoured the Carthaginians: fo betwixt them 
both, to and fro, there was fcarce a native Spaniard left. Stef. 

As when a heap of gather’d thorns is caff, J * 

Now to, now fro, before th’ autumnal blaft 


Pope’s Odyjfey. 


Ben. Johnfon. 7 


"I o^etner clung, it rolls around the field. 

2. It is a contraction of from: not now ufed. 

They turn round like grindleltones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives and felves 
Frock, n.f [froc, French.] 

1. A drefs ; a coat. , 

That monfter, cuftom, is angel yet in this* 

That to the ufe of adions fair and good, 

He likewife gives a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Chalybean temper d fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof Milton’s Agonijles, l. i 2 q. 

2. A kind of clofe coat for men. ' ' 

I ftrip my body of my (hepherd’s frock. DrvLn 

£ A kind of gown for children. 7 Dryden. 

Prog. n. f. [ypo^a, Saxon.] 

*• A faall animal with four feet, livin? both hu 

1 here is hkewife a fmall green frog that 


FRO 

or crimpled in Lying.] A Icirid of food made by frying Bacoii 
inclofed in a pancake. 

FRO'LICK. adj . [ vrolijek ; Dutch.] Gay ; full of levity ; full 
of pranks. 

We fairies, that do ruri 
By the triple Hecate’s team. 

From the prefence of the fun; 

Following darknefs like a dream. 

Now axe frolick: Sbakefpeare’s Midfum: Night’s Dream , 

Whether, as fome fages ling, 

The frolick wind that breathes the Spring* 

Zephyr with Aurora playing* 

As he met her once a Maying ; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fre(h-blown rofes wafh’d in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and deborinair. Milton . 

Who ripe, and frolick of his full-grown age, 

Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 

At laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Milton i 

The gay, the frolick, and the loud. Waller. 

Fro'lick. n. f [from the adjedive.] A wild prank; a flight 
of whim and levity. 

He would be at his frolick once again; 

And his pretenfions to divinity. Rofcommon ; 

Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for the lik ef oicks 
and excurfions, was immediately accufed of this. Swifts 
While rain depends, the peniive cat gives o’er 
Her frolicks, and purfues her tail no more. Swift; 

To Fro lick, v.n. [from the noun,] To play y/ild pranks; 
to play tricks of levity and gaiety. 

Then to her new love let her gd. 

And deck her in golden array; 

Be fineft at ev’ry fine fhow, 

And frolick it all the Jong day. Rowel 

FrcFlickl y. adv. [from fr slick.] Gaily; wild'y. 

I Ro licksome. adj. [from frolick.] Full of wild gaietv. 
Frg'licksomeness, n.f [Lorn froiickfome.] ' i/.efs of 
gaiety; pranks. 

Fro'ljcksomely. adv. [ from froiickfome. ] With wild 
gaiety. y 

From. prep, [pjiam, Saxon and Sccttiffi.] 

1. Away ; noting privation. 

Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 
FV ill take ten thou fand tubjedfs from your power, Dryden ; 

In fetters one the barking porter t/d. 

And took him trembling/; W » his fov’reign’s fide. Dryden> 
Clarifia drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon from the fhining cafe. p 0 t e 

Noting reception. r ‘ 

\\ hat time would fpare from fteel receives its date. Pope 
Noting proceftion, defeent, or birth, 

I hus the hard and ftubborn race of man 
Fr^ammated rock and flint began. Blackmon’s Creation. 

L)> yden. 
Irene. 


2. 


4 - 


of beaft and fifh. __v^ yriI ^ 

perches on trees, faid to be venomous. 

pole?”' T ° m ’ that CatS thC the toad, the tod- 

tv i*whU S ftTd n ef«nd>r ° r 
2. The hollow part of the horfe’s hoof. ” " Draww S- 

FroTJh fr An , h T Jhfrmti,. 


T he fong began from Jove. 

Succeeding kings ri fe from the happy bed. 

Noting tranfmifliori. 

xr • 1 he ™ eflen gers from our After and the king. ‘Shakefp . 
5. Noting abftradtion ; vacation from. 

I fhall find time 

Fnm this enormous ftate, and feek to give 

A txr° 5 £St L irremcdie5 - . ShahfpearSs King Lear. 

o. V\ ith to following; noting fuccefllon. 

Thefe motions we mutt examine from firft to laft, to find 
out what was the form of the earth. Burn. Theo. of the Earth. 

He bid hex from time to time be comforted. Addif. Stedlat. 
Uut of; noting emiflion. 

When the moft high 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. Milt. Par. Lot; 

c- um - ^ CrC ^ fhook her haughty head* J 

high d from her inward foul, and thus fhe faid. Dryd. JEn 
8. Noting progrefs fi;om premiffes to inferences. 

If an objedlion be not removed, the conclufion of expe¬ 
rience/™^ the time paft to the time prefent will not be found 

an -r P V •, , . Bacon's War with Spain. 

This is evident from that high and refined morality, which 
fhmed forth lrt fome of the ancient heathens. South’s Sermons 

9 ' N ?p‘ n S t ! 1 e P. laceor Perfon from whom a melfitse is brought ’ 

bridc-e" kln S' s coming and I muft fpeak with~him from the 
bndge-How now, Fluellen, cam’ll thou from the bridge? 

10. Out of: noting extraaion. ^ 

From high Meonia’s rocky (hores I came, 

II SLufeT^N’^T 3 iSmyname ' Ovid. Met. 

11. riecaufe of. Noting the reafon or motive of ah a£t or 


You are good, but from a nobler caufe; 

\ rr \ -- 7 - 11 > 


effe£l. 

F’0m your own knowledge, not from nature's laws. Dryden 

We firkpn r , . 1 lllot J Qn > Sermon 4, 

e lie ken [ooxi from her contagious care ; 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. 


Prior. 

Relaxations 
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Relaxations/;^ plenitude is cured by fpare diet* and from 
any caufe by that which is contrary to it. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

12. Out of. Noting the ground or caufe of any thing. 

They who believe that the praifes which arife from valour 

are fuperiour to thofe which proceed from any other virtues* 
have not confidered. Dryden’s Virg. /En. Dedication. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a machine ? 
We fee the fuccefs of the battle from the very beginning. Dryd . 
J Tis true from force the ftrongeft titles fpring. Dryden. 

13. Not near to. Noting diftance. 

His regiment lies half a mile at leaft 
South from the mighty power of the king. Sbak. Rich. III. 

14. Noting feparation or receflion. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jeft; 

From thee to die, were torture more than death. SL H. VI. 

By the facred radiance of the fun, 

The myfteries of Hecate, and the night; 

By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exift, and ceafe to be, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they ftart. 

The youthful charioteers, with heaving heart, 

Rufh to the race, and, panting, fcarcely bear 

Th’ extremes of feverifh hope and chilling fear. Dryd. Virg. 

15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 

From jealoufy’s tormenting ftrife. 

For ever be thy bofom free. Prior. 

16. At a diftance. Noting abfence. 

Our father he hath writ, fo hath our fifter. 

Of diff’rences, which I beft thought it fit 
To anfwer from our home. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

jy. Noting derivation. 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall. 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden s ZEn. 

1 8. Since. Noting diftance from the paft. 

The flood was not the caufe of mountains, but there were 
mountains from the creation. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

I had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of my fingers. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 997. 
The other had been trained up from his youth in the war 
of Flanders. Clarendon , b . viii. 

The milk of tygers was his infant food. 

Taught from his tender years the tafte of blood. Dryden. 
Were there, from all eternity, no memorable a&ions done 
’till about that time ? Tillotfon , Sermon 1: 

1 9. Contrary to. 

Any thing fo overdone is from the purpofe of playing; 
whofe end, both at the firft and now, was and is to hold, as 
’twere, the mirrour up to nature. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Do not believe. 

That from the fenfe of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shakefp * 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit? Sign, to break? 

Or muft we read you quite from what we fpeak. 

And find the truth out the wrong way ? Donne. 

Noting removal. 

Thrice from the ground fhe leap’d. Dryden's /En. b. ii. 

From is very frequently joined by an ellipfis with adverbs : 
as, from above , from the parts above ; from below , from the 
places below ; of which fome are here exemplified. 

22 . FROM above. 

He, which gave them from above fuch power, for miraculous 
confirmation of that which they taught, endued them alfo 
with wifdom from above , to teach that which they fo did. con¬ 
firm. Hooker , b. iii. f. 8. 

No fooner were his eyes in {lumber bound, 

When, from above , a more than mortal found 
Tnvades'his ears. Dryden's/En. viii. 

23. From afar. 

Light demilances from afar they throw. Dryden's/En. 

24. From beneath. 

With whirlwinds from beneath fhe tofs’d the {hip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Dryden's Virgil. 

An arm arifes of the Stygian flood, 

Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing found. 

Whirls the black waves and rattling ftones around. Dryden. 

25. From behind. 

See, to their bafe reftor’d, earth, feas, and air. 

And joyful ages from behind , in crowding ranks appear. Dry. 

26. From far. 

The train, proceeding on their way. 

From far the town and lofty tow’rs furvey. Dryden's /En . 

27. From high. 

Then heav’n’s imperious queen {hot d(*wn from high. Dryd. 

28. From thence. Herefrom is fuperfluous. 

In the neceffary differences which arife from thence , they 
rather break intofeveral divifions than join in anyone publick 
intereft ; and from hence have always rifen the moft dangerous 
factions, which have ruined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 

29. From whence. From is here fuperfluous. 
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While future realms his wand’ring thoughts delight, 

His daily vifion, and his dream by night. 

Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye. 

From whence he fees his abfent brother fly. Pope's Statius. 

30. From where. 

From where high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 

Brown with o’er-arching fhades and pendent woods. 

Us to thefe fhores our filial duty draws. Pope's Odyffey . 

31. From without. 

When the plantation grows to ftrength, then it is time to 
plant it with women as well as with men, that it may fpread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon. 

If native power prevail not, (hall I doubt 
To feek for needful fuccour from without. Dryden's ZEn. 
32* From is fometimes followed by another prepofition, with its 
proper cafe. 

33. From amidjl. 

Thou too fhalt fall by time or barb’rous foes, 

Whofe circling walls the fev’n fam’d hills enclofe ; 

And thou, whofe rival tow’rs invade the Ikies, 

And, from atnidjl the waves, with equal glory rife. Addifon . 

34. From among. 

Here had new begun 

My wand’ring, had not he, who was my guide 
Up hither, from among the trees appear’d, 

Prefence divine ! Milton's Paradife Loft, b. viii. 

35. From beneath. 

My worthy wife our arms miflaid, 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d. Dryd. /En , 

36. From beyond. 

There followed him great multitudes of people from Gali¬ 
lee, and from beyond Jordan, Mat. iv, 25. 

37. From forth. 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bow’r, } 

Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, £ 

And canifters of confecrated flour. Pope’s Odyffey. j 

38. From off. 

The fea being conftrained to withdraw from off certain 
tra&s of lands, which lay ’till then at the bottom of it. Woodvo. 
Knights, unhors’d, may hfefrcm off the plain. 

And fight on foot, their honour to regain. Dryden. 

39. From out. 

The king with angry threatnings from out a window, where 
he was not afhamed the world fhould behold him a beholder, 
commanded his guard and the reft of his foldiers to haften 
their death. Sidney, b. ii. 

And join thy voice unto the angel-quire. 

From out his fecret altar touch’d with hallow’d fire. Milton . 

Now fhake, from out thy fruitful breaft, the feeds 
Of envy, difeord, and of cruel deeds. Dryden's ZEn. b. vii. 

Strong god of arms, whofe iron feeptre fways 
The freezing North and hyperborean feas. 

Terror is thine; and wild amazement, flung 

From out thy chariot, withers ev’n the ftrong. Dryden . 

40. From out of. 

Whatfoever fuch principle there is, it was at the firft found 
out by difeourfe, and drawn from out of the very bowels of 
heaven and earth. Hooker, b. i. f. 8. 

41. From under. 

He, though blind of fight, 

Defpis’d, and thought extinguifh’d quite. 

With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue rous’d 

From under afhes into fudden flame. ' Miltoris Agonijles. 

42. From within. 

From within 

The broken bowels, and the bloated fkin, 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms. Dryd. Virg. Gear. 
Fro'mward. prep. [ ypam and peajit>, Saxon.] Away from; 
the contrary to the word towards. 

As chearfully going towards as Pyrocles went froward 
fromward his death. Sidney. 

The common horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards Eaft and Weft; and fo the dipping or inclining needle 
is varying up and down, towards or fromwards the zenith, 

Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Frondi'ferous. adj . [ frondifer,ljat ] Bearing leaves. Did* 
FRONT, n. f [ frons, Latin; front, French.] 

1. The face. 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
They ftand not front to fronts but each doth view 
The other’s tail, purfu’d as they purfue. Creech's Manilius. 

The patriot virtues that diftend thy thought. 

Spread on thy front , and in thy bofom glow. Thomfoni 

2. The face, in a fenfe of cenfure or diflike: as, a hardened 


front ; a fierce front. This is the ufual fenfe. 

3. The face as oppofed to an enemy. 

His forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes waf 
Upon the fliarpeft fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel's C- 

4. The part or place oppofed to the face. 

The 
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The accefs of the town was only by a heck of laiid : our 
men had fhot that thundered upon them from the rampisr in 
front , and from the gallies that lay at fea in flank. Bacon. 

5. The van of an army. 

’Twixt hoft and hoft but narrow fpace was left, 

A dreadful interval ! and front to front 
Prefented, flood in terrible array. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

6. The forepart of anything, as of a building. 

Both thefe fides are not only returns, but parts of th efront ; 

and uniform without, though feverally partitioned within, and 
are on both fides of a great and ftately tower, in the midft of 
the fi-ont. Bacon , EJfdy 46. 

Pailadius advifeth the front of his edifice fhould fo refpeef 
the South, that in its firft angle it receive the rifing rays of the 
Winter fun, and decline a little from the Winter fetting 
thereof. Brswn's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. 

The prince approach’d the door, 

Poffefs’d the porch, and on the front above 
He fix’d the fatal bough. Dryden's ZEn. b. vi. 

One fees the front of a palace covered with painted pillars of 
different orders. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

7. The moft confpicuous part or particular. 

To Front, v. a. ffrom the noun.] 

1. To oppofe dire&ly, or face to face; to encounter. 

You four {hall front them in the narrow lane; we will walk 

lower: if they ‘fcape from your encounter, then they light on 
us - Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Can you, when you have pufh’d out of your gates the very 
defender of them, think to front his revenges with eafy 
groans. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Some are either to be won to the ftate in a faff and true 
manner, or fronted with fome other of the fame party that 
may oppofe them, and fo divide the reputation. Bacon's Effays. 

I fhall front thee, like fome flaring ghoft; 

With all my wrongs about me. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

2. To ftand oppofed or overagainft any place or thing. 

The fquare will be one of the rrioft beautiful in Italy when 

this ftatue is eredfed, and a townhoufe built at one end to front 
the church that ftands at the other- Addifon on Italy. 

To Front, v. n. To ftand foremoft. 

I front but in that file, 

Where others tell fteps with me. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Fro ntal. n.J.[frontale, Cat., frontal, Fr.J Any external form of 
medteme to be applied to the forehead, generally compofed 
amongit the ancients of coolers and hypnoticks. Quincy. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maffick • 
f, males may alfo be applied. Wijeman't Surgery. 

The toipedo, being alive, ftupifies at a diftance ; but after 
death produced! no fuch eftl-fl; which had they retained, they 
might have fupphed opium, and ferved a sfrontals in phrenfies. 
•p / .. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, A iii 

f 7 , Ji D V “t [ fr0m /'™> Latin.] In botany, the 
frontated leaf of a flower grows broader and broader, and 
at laft perhaps terminates in a right line: ufed in oppofltion 

point fpatCd ’ Wh ' Ch * S ’ WhCn thC kaVeS ° f a flower e " d in a 

Fro'ntbcIX. »./ [ front and box.] The box in the plafhoufe 
from which there is a dire# view to the ft age. P ^ * 

UnF.°rVTr ar r a11 t r efe S lories ’ aIJ our P^ns, 

Unlefs good fenfe preferve what beauty gains ! 

t> J"; ^ when we the frontbox grace, 

T pa D „ [ Jr- fr r ) Formed 

I Mt fronted brigades form. a,-,. 

Keep refidence, 

t0defend - MMaradifeLoJ,. 
V/t/F-r the r re ,ies 0H dallia’s utmoft bounds, 

Fro'nt:s P , hce S TFuAh//°- ti!r £/° Un , ds : 

chur-. frontiftue./AjAfST' ,n f rmte ‘Jfpi- 

ethcr body that dire<% meets the eye.' ^ buildin g or 
EmhpirVS ^'% te ? ° f diamond and gold 

W ‘>0 is it has informed us th« at l/Zl'h L °A k iR - 
no tenement, unlefs it Ins r e r ° na ^ 0ld can inhabit 

.J^fronthie/IE ^ 

Mack marble, ftreaked with white P V^. a b eautiful 
Erontless. adj. ffrom front 1 WM, Addifon on Italy. 

fliame ; without difRdcnre. nhout hiufnes; without 

ThLinft f rm!e f 5 m an, we follow’d from afar 

St, „, 

0 Dryden. 


F R O 


Pope. 

French.] A 


too 


Strike a blufn through frontkfs flattery. 

Frc/ntlet., n.f. [fromfrons^ Latin; ffonteau , 
bandage worn upon the forehead. 

How now, daughter, what makes tha t fr ontlet on ? You are 
o much of late i : th’ frown. Shakfpearc's Ring Lear. 

They fhall be as frontlets between thine eves. Deutr. vi. 8. 
To the forehead frontlets were applied, to reftrain and inter 
cept the influx. IVifeinan's Surgery. 

FrOntroo'm. n.f [front and room.] An apartment in the 
forepart of the houfe. 

If your fhop ftands in an eminent ftreet, the frontrooms are 
commonly more airy than the backrooms ; and it will be in¬ 
convenient to make the frontnom fhallow. Moron's Mech. Ex. 
Frore. adj. [ bevroren , Dutch, frozen.] Frozen. This word 
is not ufed flnce the time of Adilton. 

The parching air 

Burns frere , and cold performs th’ effedl of fire. Milt. P. L. 
Frorne. aclj. [bevroren) frozen, Dutch.] Frozen; congealed 
with cold. Obfolete. 

O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorne I fieel. 

And my galage grown faft to my heel Spenfers PaJloralL 
FROST, n.f [ypoye, Saxon.] 

1. The laft effect of cold ; the power or a iff of congelation, 

T his is the ftate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 

And bears his blufhing honour* thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a Ji ff, a killing fro//. 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root. 

And then he/alls. . Shakejpeare's Henry VIII, 

When the frojl feizes upon wine, only the more waterifh 
parts are congealed : there is a mighty fpirit which can retreat 
into itfelf, and within its own compafs lie lecure from the 
freezing impreffiort. South's Set ‘mans. 

2. T he appearance of plants and trees fparkling with congela^ 
tion of dew. 

Behold the groves that fhine with filver frojl. 

Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure loft. Pope's Winter 
Frostbitten, adj. [fr jl and bitten.] Nipped or withered* 
by the froft, 

The leaves, gathered fomewhat before they are too much 
frojlbitten , make excellent matreffes. Mortimer. 

Fro'stEd. adj. [from frofl.] Laid on in inequalities like thofe 
or the hoar froft upon plants; 

The rich brocaded filk unfold, 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftiff with fro/led gold. Guv* 
Fro'stily. adv. [from frojly.] 7 

1. With froft; with exceflive cold. 

2. Without warmth Of affe&ion. 

Courding, I rather thou fhould’ft titteily 
Difpraife my work, than ptaife it frofftly. £ en f 0 h n r on 
Frostiness, n.f ffro mfrfty j Coldf frcczing cold. 7 

1 hlT/' 1 " " f and A nail with a prominent 

head driven into the horfe’s fhoes, that it may pierce the 


ice. 


I he claws are ftrait only to take hold, for better proffref- 

FR0'sTW0RR 0rfe tbat r 'T^ 0d GrewjC/mo!. 

frostwork, n f [froji and werk.] Work in which the 

uponXmbs ° n W “ h meqUalitieS > li! “ the dew congealed 

By nature fliap’d to various figures, thofe 
The fruitful rain, and thefe the hail compofe; 
p j rnoM I>' fleece and curious fro/iivork thefe. 

Fit the breeze ’ Btadmre. 

K HaV ^ P °T, r op “gelation I exceflive cold. 

For all my blood in home’s great quarrel fired 
For a J th e frojly nights that I have watch’d, ’ 

TL P aif if 0 v?rv C c 0 o n M emned fol ; S ' f ake ^ Tit “ ! ^dronkue. 
'"A S 

fro/iy momin ? to a ar be e e hTve ^ hUnge ’'’ one 

" Wh'^t St Wi ?°“thof kindnefs or cffrTgT' 
vvnat ap ofry fpmted rogue is this I U V 

3. Hoary; gray-haired; refcmbling froft. ^ lV ’ 

Tf . , , . Where is loyalty? 

TVR beb3 !l'' h ’ d fr ° m ?be f^y ^ad, 

FROTH?!/t/ro/Dan^andSc'ottimf ? ^ K VL 

^sa.ssst5a!is- 

bubbles, and white circles of froth H f °fi' C ? h * motions of 

TiJ. u 57 r- r/it* -4" ‘ A “ mj ”- 

Vain batt’rv °a?d' Ver T ^’ d> ,b ’ afrault • 

-T he ufelef lfroth P°-Rr g ; 

covered with a mafs of the pearl lies 


covered with a' mafs of waters 

9 X 


G/ukv. Scepf. c. g. 

The 
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FRO 

The fcatter’d ocean flies; 

Black fands, difcolour’d froth , and mingled mud arife. Dry . 

They were the froth my raging folly mov d 
When it boil’d up ; I knew not then I lov’d, 

Yet then lov’d moft. Drydens Aureng^be. 

If now the colours of natural bodies are to be mingled, let 
water, a little thickened with foap, be agitated to ralfea /y”’ 
and after that fr.th has flood a little, theie will appear, to one 
that (hall view it intently, various colours ^ "ft**‘"o for 
furfaces of the feveral bubbles; but to one that fhall go fo tar 
off that he cannot diftinguifh the colours from one another, 
the whole froth will grow white, with a P Opt. ■ 

A painter, having finiftied the picture of a horfe, excepting 
the teofc fr th about his mouth and his bridle ; and after many 
unfuccelsful effays, defpairing to do that to hk“ 
a (treat rate threw a fpunge at it, all hefmeared with the co 
lours, which fortunately hitting upon theright place by one 
bold ftroke of chance moft exactly fitppUed 

in the artilt. „ . , 

Any empty or fenfelefs fliow of wit or eloquence. 

q. Any thing not hard, folid, or fubftantial. 

y Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being froth. 

Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. Tujj. • 

To Froth. «. ». [from the noun.] To foam ; to throw out 

fpume ; to generate fpume. 

He frets within, froths treafon at his mouth. 

And churns it through his teeth. Dryden s Don Sebajhan. 
Fro'thily. adv. [from frothy.] 

1. With foam; with fpume. 

2. In an empty trifling manner. 

Fro'thy. adj. [from froth.] 

i. Full of foam, froth, or fpume. 

The fap of trees is of differing natures ; fome watery and 
dear, as vines, beeches, pears; fome thick, as apples} fome 
gummy, as cherries ; and fom c frothy, as elms. Bacon. 

Behold a frothy fubftance rife; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. # L 7 • 

2 ‘ S< Their < bodies arefofolid and hard as youneed not fear that 

bathing fhould make them frothy. Bacon s Aatural Hijiory. 

3 ‘ V WhatTa t vdlupt*uf dinner, and the frothy vanity of dif- 
courfe that commonly attends thefe pompous enter! 

What is it but a mortification, to 

V1 Though the principles of religion were never fo clear and 
evident, V they may be made ridiculous by vain and/nrfiy 
men; as the graveft and wifeft perfon u the world may be 
abufed by being put in a fool’s coat. Tillotfon, Sermon . 

FROUNcL n.f. A word ufed by falconers for a diftemper, 
in which white fpittle gathers about 

To Frounce, v. a. [from the noun.] To frizzle or curl the 
hair about the face. This word was at firft probably ufed in 

contemp^e . ^ their curled hair in courtly guife. 

Some prank their ruffs, and others time y digh 

T 1 „ attire Dairy Queen, b. 1. cant. 4. 

Some warlike fign muff be ufed; either a flovenly bufkin, 
or an overftaring/mW head. Af*am 0 School,,,after. 

Thus, night, oft fee me m thy pale career, 

’Till civil fuited morn appear; 

Not trick’d and frounc’d as {he was wont, 

With the Attick boy to hunt. 

Fro'uzy. adj. [A cant word.] Dim; foetid ; mui y. 

Petticoats m frouzy heaps. 

When firft Diana leaves her bed. 

Vapours and fleams her looks difgrace; 

A frouzy dirty-colour’d red 

Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. 

FRO'WARD. adj. [ ppampeapb, Saxon.] Peevifli; ungo¬ 
vernable; angry ; perverfe : the contrary to toward 

The froward pain of mine own heart made me fo delight 
punifli him, whom I efteemed the chiefeft let m^the 

Way ’ She’s not froward, but modeft as the dove: 

She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. SMefpta. 
Whofe ways are crooked, and they froward intheir Raths. 

7 Prov. 11.15. 

Time moveth fo round, that a froward retention of^cuftom 

is as turbulent a thing as innovation. , 5 .* 

’Tis with froward men, and froward fadions too, as tis 
with froward children; they’ll be fooner quieted W fear than 
by any fenfe of duty. ^ grange. 

y They help or occafion fleep, as we find by the common 
ufe and experience of rocking froward children in cra ^^ 

Fro'wardly. adv. [from froward.] Peevifhly; perverfely. 

I hid me and was wroth, and he went frowardly m the way 
of his heart. “ / vn. 1 7 > 


Milton. 

Swift. 

Sivift. 
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Fro'WA-rdness. n.f. [from froward.] Peeviflinefs; perverfe, 

J1C How many froiuardnejjcs of ours does he fmother ? how 
many indignities does he pafs by ? how many affronts does he 
put up at Sur hands ? South s Sermons. 

We’ll mutually forget 

The warmth of youth and frowardnefs of age. Addif. Cato: 
Fro'wer. n.f. [I know not the etymology.] A cleaving 

tool. . r , , 

A frower of iron for cleaving or lath, 

With roll for a fawpit, good hulhandry hath. Tuff. Hush. 

To FROWN, v. a. [frgner, old French, to wrinkle. Skin¬ 
ny.) To exprefs difpleafure by contracting the face to 

wrinkles; to look ftern. t , 

Say that {he frowns ; I’ll fay, {he looks as clear 
As morning rofes newly walk’d with dew. 'Shakef can, 

j hev chufe their magiftrate; 

And fuch a one as he, who puts his {hall, 

His popular {hall, againft a graver bench 

Than ever frown’d: Shatefpeare s Cone,anus. 

How now,' daughter, what makes that frontlet on i You 

are too much of late i th fiown. n 

__Thou waft a pretty fellow, when thou hadxc no need to 

care for her frowning. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope. 

The wood, 

Whofe fhady horrors on a rifing brow 
Wav’d high, and frwn’d upon the ftream lelow. Pope: 
Frown, n.f [from the verb.] A wrinkled look; a look of 

^^Padendy endure tha t frown of fortune, and by fome notable 
exploit win again her favour. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

In his half-clos’d eyes 

Stern vengeance yet and hoftile terror Hand; 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. Prior. 
Fro'wningly. adv. [from frown.] Sternly ; with a look of 
difpleafure. 

What, look’d he frowningly r _ 0 . , u 

—A count’nance more in forrow than in anger. Shak. Ham, 
Fro'wy .adj. Mufty; moffy. This word is now not ufed; 

but inftead of it frouzy. 

But if they with thy gotes fhould yede. 

They foon might be corrupted; 

Or like not of the frowy fede, , 

Or with the weeds be glutted. Spenftr s Pajloralu 

Fro'zen. part. paff. of freeze. . , r . 

Aaainft whom was the fi nefrozen knight, frozen in^defpair, 
but his armour fo naturally reprefenting ice, and all his furni¬ 
ture fo lively anfwering thereto, as yet did I never fee any thing 
that pleated me better. Sidney, i. it, 

How dire a tempeft from Mycenae pour d. 

Our plains, our temples, and our town devour d : 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook A fa’s crown with European arms ; 

Ev’n fuch have heard, if any fuch there be, 

Whofe earth is bounded by the frozen fea. Dryden s 
Fierce Boreas, with his ofFpnng;* iffues forth 
T’ invade the frozen waggon of the North. Dryd. um 
A cheerful blaze arofe, and by the fire 
They warm’d their frozen feet, and dry’d their wet attire. 

1 Dryden s Flower and Lefy 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Who this profefs, _ 

Shine in the. dignity of F. R. S 
Fru'ctiferous. adj. {fru£lifer, Latin.] B e ar,ng frmt i • 
To FRU'CTIFY. v. a. [fruthfer, French.] 1 o make tru 

ful; to fertilife. u 

The legal levies the fovereign raifes, are as vapours 

the fun exhales, which fall down in 

6 6 Where e’er {he looks, behold fome fudden birth 
Adorns the trees, and fruttifies the earth. 

To Fru'ctif y. v. n. To bear fruit. .Z ma keth 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may fru tfy , 
the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity an ^ ^ 
and ferveth as a moft approved remedy againft ^ 

heavy accidents which befall men in this preient “ • un(}er 
Thus would there nothing fruthfy, either near ? o ® 
them, the fun being horizontal to the poles. 
Fructification, n.f [from fruRify.] . The ad of caul « 
or of bearing fruit; fecundation; fertility. ^ 

That the fap doth powerfully rife in the Spring, P ^ 
plant in a capacity of fructification, he that hat ^th 

many gallons of water may be drawn from a .ira- ^ 

{lender reafon to doubt. Brown o Vu ^a fr ru itful> 

Fru'ctuous. adj. [fruftueux, Fr. (tom fructify- \ 
fertile; impregnating with fertility. 

Here to the fight 

Apples of price, and plenteous {heaves of corn 
Oft interlac’d occur ; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, Phillip' 

So much does fruCtuous moifture o’erabound . 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languc 
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FRU'GAL. adj. [frugalis, Latin ■, frugal, Fr.] Thrifty ;fp( 
ino-; parfimonious; not prodigal; not profufe; not lavifh. 

° If through mifts he ftioots his fullen beams. 

Frugal of light, in loofe and ftraggling ftreams* . 

Sufpedt a drilling day. Dryden s Virgil ^eorgicH 

Frugally, adv. [trom frugal] Parfimomoufly; fparmgly, 

ytz an time young Pafimond his marriage prefs d, 

And frugally refolv’d, the charge to (hun, 

• To join his brother’s bridal with his own. Dryden. 

Fruga'-UTY. n.f [frugality French; frugality , Latin.] 
Thrift; parfimony; good hufbandry. _ . 

for the general fort of men, frugality may be the caule 
of drinking water : for that is no fmall faving, to pay nothing 
for one’s drink ' Bacm ' 

Frugality and bounty too, 

Thofe differing virtues, meet in you # Waller. 

In this frugality of your praifes, fome things I cannot 
om ; t< Dryden’s Fables, Dedication. 

The boundaries of virtues are indivifible lines: it is impof- 
fible to march up clofe to the frontiers of frugality , without 
entering the territories of parfimony. Arbuthmt’s John Pull. 

Fru'gifergus. adj. [fr gfer, Latin.] Bearing fruit. 

FRUIT, n J [fruCtns, Latin ; frwyth, Welfh ; fruit, French. J 

1. i he product of a tree or plant in which the feeds are con¬ 
tained 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholfome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

Neighbour d by fruit of bafer quality. Shakefp. Henry vL 

2. That part of a plant which is taken for food. 

By taftirig of that fruit forbid, 

Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 

See how the rifing fruits the gardens crown. 

Imbibe the fun, and" make his light their own. Blacktnore. 

3. Production. 

The fruit of the fpirit is in all goodnefs and righteoufnefs, 
and truth. F%- v. 9. 

4. The offspring of the womb ; the young of any animal. 

Can’ft thou their reck’nings keep ? the time compute, 
When their fwol’n bellies {hall enlarge their fruit. Sandys. 

5. Advantage gained by any enterprife or conduct. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden’s victories ? 
Where are the fruits of them at this day ? Or of what benefit 
will they be to pofterity ? Swift. 

Another fruit , from confidering things in themfelves, 
will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in that me¬ 
thod which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the thing, 
and to his apprehenfion of what it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

6. The effeCl: or confequence of any aCtion. 

She blufhed whenihe confidered the effeCt of granting; {he 
was pale, when {he remembered the fruits of denying. Sidney. 
They {hall eat of the fruit of their own way. Prov. i. 31. 
If I live in the flcfli, this is the fruit of my labour. Philip i: 

Fru'itage. n.f. [fruitage , French.] Fruit collectively; 
various fruits. 

In heav’n the trees 

Of life ambrofial fruitage bear, and vines 

Yield neCtar. Milton’s Paradife Loft, h. v. 

Greedily they pluck’d 

The fruitage, fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam’d. Milton. 
What is more ordinary with them than the taking in flow¬ 
ers and fruitage for the garniihing of their work ? More. 

Fru'itbearer. n.f. [fruit and bearer. ] That which pro¬ 
duces fruit. 

Trees, efpecially fru'itbearer:, are often infeCted with the 
meafles. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

fRU itbearing. adj. [fruit and bear.] Having the quality 
of producing fruit. 

By this way graft trees of different kinds one on another, 
as fruitbearing trees on thofe that bear not. Mart. Husbandry. 

Fru'iterer. n.f [fruitier, French.] One who trades i 


fruit. 


I did fight with one Sampfon Stockfilh, a fruiterer , behind 
Gray’s-inn. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Walnuts the fruit’rer’s hand in Autumn {lain ; 

Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. Gay. 

Fru'itery. n.f [fruiterie , French.] 

1. Fruit colledively taken. 

Oft, notwithftanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the fmall fruit ery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blalt 

Difaftrous flies. - Phillips. 

2. A fruit-loft; a repofitory for fruit. 

Fruitful, adj. [fruit and full.] 

1. Ferti e ; abundantly productive; liberal of produCl. 

If (he continued cruel, he could no more fuftain his life 

than the earth remain fruitful in the fun’s continual ab¬ 
sence. ft • 1 ... 

2. Adually bearing fruit. i^ney, . u. 

_ Adonis’ gardens, 

hat one day bloom’d, and^ fruitful were the next. Shakefp. 
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Prolifick ; childbearing; not barren. . 

Hear, nature, hear; dear goddefs, hear a father 
Sufperjd thy purpofe, if thou did’ft intend 
To make this creature fruitful : T 

Into her womb convey fterility. Shakefpeare s King ^ <* 

I have copied nature, making the youths amorous and the 
damfels fruitful. Gay’s Preface to the What dye t all it. 

4. Plenteous; abounding in any thing. 

While you, my lord, the rural {hades admire. 

And from Britannia’s publick pofts retire. 

Me into foreign realms my late conveys, 

Through nations fruitful of immortal lays* Addijon * 

Fruitful i.v. adv. [from fruitfu ] 

1. In fuch a manner as to be prolifick. 

How facred feeds of fea, and air, and earth, 

And purer fire through* univerfal night. 

And empty fpace, did fruitfully unite. Rdf common. 

2. Plenteouflv; abundantly. 

You have many opportunities to cut him off: if y^ur will 
want not, time and place will be frwtfullj oftered. Shakejp * 

Fru itfujln; ss. n.f [from fiwtful.] 

1. fertility; fecundity; plentiful production. 

Neither can we aferibe the fame fruitfulnefs to ahy part of 
the earth, nor the fame virtue to any plant thereon growing, 
that they had before the Pood. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

2. T he qualit of being prolifick. 

The goddefs, prefent at the match (he made, 

So blefs'd the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d. 

That ere ten moons had sharpen'd eicher horn. 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. Ovid. 

3. Exuberant abundance 

The remedy of fr uitfulnefs is eafy, but no labour will help 
the contrary : I will like a- d praife fome things in a young 
writer, which yet, if he continues in, I cannot but juftly hate 
him for. Ben . fohnfon’s Dijcoveries. 

Fruitgro'ves. n.f. [ fruit and groves.] Shades, or clofe 
plantations of fruit trees. 

The faithful Have, 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 

To tend the fruit groves f Pope’s Odyjfey, b. iv. 

FRUPTION. n.f. [fruor , Latin.] Enjoyment; poffeflions 
pleafure given by poffeffion or ufe. 

Man doth not feem to reft fatisfied either with fruition 
of that wherewith his life is preferved, or with performance 
of fuch aClions as advance him moft defervedly in eftima- 
tion. Hooker , b. L 

I am driv’n, by breath of her renown. 

Either to feek {hipwreck, or arrive 

Where I may have fruition of her love. Shakejp. Henry VI; 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Ev’n a.l they wifh ; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot fo great a fluency receive, 

But their fruition to a ftranger leave. Sandys’s Par aphrafe^ 
Affliction generally difables a man from purfuing thofe vices 
in which the guilt of men conlifts : if the afili&ion Oe on his 
body, his appetites are weakened, and capacity of fruition 
deftroyed. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Wit once, like beauty, without art or drefs. 

Naked and unadorn’d, could find fuccefs ; 

’Till by fruition , novelty deftroy’d, 

The nymph muft find new charms to be enjoy’d. Granv. 
Fru'itive. adj. [from the noun.] Enjoying; poflefling; 
having the power of enjoyment. 

To whet our longings for fruitive or experimental know¬ 
ledge, it is referved among the prerogatives of being in heaven 
to know how happy we {hall be, when there. Boyle . 

Fruitless, adj. [from fruit.] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firft forty years, could 
not make our kind of wheat bear feed; but it grew up as 
high as the trees, and was fruitlefs. Raleigh’s Hijiory . 

Vain; productive of no advantage; idle; unprofitable. 

O ! let me not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whofe joys do fruitlefs are 5 
But let me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or ftraightway on that laft long voyage fare. Fairy Queen. 

Serpent! we might have fpar’d our coming hither ; 
Fruitlefs to me, though fruit be here t’ excefs. Milt. P. L , 
3. Without offspring. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown. 

And put a barren feepter in my gripe; 

No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefpearis Macbeth. 

FR fitab)y ESSLY ' ° dV ‘ Vainly; idly; unpro- 

1 ,. A ,1 tcr , this ^ ru ' f cur '°fity, fruhlejly enquireth, and confidence 
Wmdly determine*. Br ian’s Vulgar Errour,, b. vii. 

Walking they talk’d, mi fruhlejly divin’d 
>?hat friend the prieftefs by thofe words defign’d. Dryden. 

Fruit-time. n.f. [fruit and time.] The Autumn; the time 
for gathering fruit. 

Iru'ittree. n. f. [fruit and tree.] A tree of that kind 
whole principal value arifes from the fruit produced by it. 

Lady, 
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Lady, by yonder bleffed moon I vow, 
That tips with (liver all thefe fruittree tops. 


Shakefpeare. 


Skinner. Ainfw. 
break, bruife, or 
Hanmer. 


They took ftrong cities, pofleffed houfes full of all goods, 
wells digged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruit trees in abun¬ 
dance. Neh. ix. 25. 

All with a border of rich fmittrees crown’d , 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound. WalLr. 

Frumenta'cious. adj. [from frumentum , Latin.] Made of 
grain. • Dili. 

Frume'nty. n.f [ frumentum, corn, Latin.] Food made of 
wheat boiled in milk. 

To Frump, v. a. To mock; to browbeat. 

ToFrush. v. a. [foijjer , French.] To 
crufli. 

I like thy armour well; 

I’ll frujh it, and unlock the rivets all. 

But I’ll be mafter of it. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Qreffida. 

Frush. n.f [from the verb.] A fort of tender horn that 
grows in the middle of the foie, and at fome diftance from 
the toe: it divides into two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of a fork. Farrier 1 s Dili. 

Frustra'neous. adj. [fruftra, Latin.] Vain; ufelefs; un¬ 
profitable ; without advantage. 

Their attempts being fo f uftraneous , and the demonftra- 
tions to the contrary fo perfpicuous, it is a marvel that any 
man, virtuoufly and pioufly difpofed, fnould be fo partially 
and zealoufly affected in a caufe that has neither truth nor any 
honeft ufefulnefs in it. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

He timely withdraws his frujlraneous baffled kindneffes, and 
fees the folly of endeavouring to ftroke a tyger into a lamb, 
or to court an Ethiopian out of his colour. South's Sermons. 

To FRU'STRA I E. v. a. [ frufror , Latin ; fuftrer, Fr.J 

1. To defeat; to difappoint; to balk. 

It is an axiom of nature, that natui^l defire cannot utterly 


j. 


2. 


F U E 


Of fifh, that with their fins and (hinirig feales 
Glide under the green wave in fculls, that oft 


Bank the mid-fea. 


Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. 


Hooker, b. i. 3 


be fruftrate. 

I furvive, 

To mock the expectations of the world ; 

To fruftrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opinion, which hath writ me down 

After my feeming. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as fruftrate of his will; 

Not half fuffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden . 

Not more almighty to refift our might, 

Than wife to fruftrate all our plots and wiles. Milt. P. Loft. 

2. To make null; to nullify. 

The a£t of parliament which gave all his lands to the queen, 
did cut off and fruftrate all fuch conveyances. Spenfer. 

Now thou haft aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam ; and by vanquilhing 
Temptation, haft regain’d loft paradife. 

And fruftrated the conqueft fraudulent. Miltons Par. Reg. 
The peculiar ftrength of the motive may of itfelf perhaps 
contribute to fruftrate the efficacy of it, rendering it liable to 
be fufpeded by him to whom it is addreffed. Atterburys Serm . 

Frustrate, participial adj. [from the verb.] 

Vain; ineffectual; ufelefs; unprofitable. 

He is drown’d 

"Whom thus we ftray to find, and the fea mocks 
Our fruftrate fearch on land. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

The ruler of the province of Judea being by Julian 
bufied in the re-edifying of this temple, flaming balls 
of fire iffuing near the foundation, and oft confuming the 
workmen, made the enterpri fo fruftrate. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
All at once employ their thronging darts; 

But out of order thrown, in air they join, 

And multitude makes fruftrate the defign. Dryden's Ovid. 
Null; void. 

Few things are fo reftrained to any one end or purpofe, that, 
the fame being extind, they (hould forthwith utterly become 
fruftrate. Hooker, b v. / 42. 

Frustration, n.f. [fruftratio, Latin, from fruftrate. ] Dif- 
appointment ; defeat. 

A In ftates notorioufly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power countermands their deepeft proje&s, fplits their coun- 
fels, and fmites their moft refined policies Withfruftration and 
a cur f e . South's Sermons. 

Fru'strative. adj. [from fruftrate . ] Fallacious; difap- 

pointing. Ainfwortb. 

Fru'stratory. adj. [from fruftrate .] That which makes 
any procedure void; that which vacates any former procefs. 

Bartolus reftrains this to a fruftratory appeal. Aylijfe's Par. 

FRUSTUM, n.f. [Latin.] A piece cut off from a regular 
figure. A term of fcience. 

Fry. n.f. [fcom froe , foam, Danifh. Skinner.] 

1. The fwarm of little fifties juft produced from the fpawn. 

They come to us, but us love draws; 

He fwallows us, and never chaws : 

By him, as by chain’d fhot, whole ranks do die; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne . 

Forthwith the founds and feas, each creek and bay, 

'With fry .innumerable fwarm, and fhoals 


1 he angler had the hap to draw up a very little fifti froin 
among the fry. L'Eftrargdl 

So clofe behind fome promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t’ attend their prey ; 

And give no chace, but lwallow in the fry. 

Which through their gaping jaws miftake the way. Dryd. 
2 . Any fwarm of animals; or young people in contempt. 

Out of the fry of thefe rakehell horfeboys, growing up in 
knavery and villany, are their kern continually fupplied and 
maintained. ' Spenjer on Ireland. 

T hem before the fry of children young. 

Their wanton fports and childifti mirth did play. 

And to the maidens founding timbrels fung. Fairy Queen, 
Draw me no conftellations there. 

Nor dog, nor goat, nor bull, nor bear; 

Nor any of that monftrous fry 

Of animals that ftock the (ky. Oldham. 

The yonng fry muft be held at a diftance, and kept under 
the difeipline of contempt. Collier on Pride. 

Fry. n.f. A kind of fieve. 

He dreffeth the duft from malt, by running it through a 
fan or fry. Mortimer's Husband, y. 

To FRY. v. a. [frigo, Lat. ffrio, Welfti; frijek, Erfe.] To 
drefs food by roafting it in a pan on the fire. 

To Fry. v. n. 

1. To be roafted in a pan on the fire. 

2. To fuffer the aCtion of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries. 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. JEn. 
To melt with heat. 

Spices and gums about them meltingjfiy, 

And, phenix like, in that rich neft they die. Waller. 

4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan on the fire. 

Oil of fweet almonds, newly drawn with fugar, and a little 
fpice, fpread upon bread toafted, is an excellent nourifher; 
but then, to keep the oil from frying in the ftomach, drink 
mild beer after it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 

Where no ford he finds, no water fries. 

Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 

But fmoothly Aide along, and fwell the fhoar, 

That courfe he fleer’d. Dryden's Mn. 

Fry. n.f. [from the verb.] Adiftiof things fried. 
Fry'ingpan. n.f. [fry and pan. ] The veffel in which meat 
is roafted on the fire. 

If I pafs by fea, I may chance to fall from the fryingpan 
into the fire. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

We underftand by out of the fryingpan into the fire, that 
things go from bad to worfe. L'Eftrange. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of dillurbing a 
whole ftreet, for an hour together, with the twanking of a 
brafs kettle or a fryingpan. Addifons Spectator. 

To Fub. v. a. To put off; to delay Ey falfe pretences; to 
cheat. It is generally written fob. See Fob. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a poor lone woman to 
bear; and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
fubb'd off and fuhb'd off from this day to that day, that it is a 
fhame to be thought on. Shakejpeare's Henry IV. />. ii. 

Fub. n.f. A plump chufcEy boy. Ainfwortb. 

Fu'cated. adj. [fucatus, Latin.] 

1. Painted ; difguifed with paint. 

2. Difguifed by falfe fhow. 

FU'CUS. n f. [ Latin. ] Paint for the face. 

Women chat 

Of fucus this, and fucus that. Een. fohnfon. 

Thofe who paint for debauchery fhould have the fucus 
pulled off, and the coarfcnefs underneath difeovered. Collier. 
To Fu'ddle. v. a. [Of unknown etymology.] To make 
drunk. 

Earneft brimming bowls 
Leave every foul the table floating round, 

And pavement faithlefs to the fuddled feet. Thomf. Autumn 
To Fu'ddle. v. n. To drink to excels. 

Men, we fee, will be whoring and fuddling on ftill. L'EJlr. 
FUEL, n.f [from feu, fire, French] The matter or aliment 
of fire. 

This (hall be with burning and fuel of fire. If. ix. 5 * 

This fpark will prove a raging fire, 

If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. Shak. H. \ I* 
Mov’d by my charms, with them your love may ceafe; 
And as the fuel finks, the flame decreafe. PriT, 

To Fu'el. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feed fire with combuftible matter. 

And yet (he cannot wafte by this. 

Nor long endure this torturing wrong; 

For more corruption needful is. 

To fuel fuch a fever long. Donne, 

J Never, 
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FUG 

Never, alas ! the dreadful name 
That Ms the infernal flame f Cowty 

The fuel'd chimney blazes wide. Thomfon s Autumn. 

To ftore with firing. . r , ,, 

Some are plainly oeconomical, as that the feat be well 
watered, and well fuelled. IVotton s Mnuaure 

je'ii.lemorte. [French ] Corruptly pronounced and writ- 

tCI! 'hueiliemorte colour fignifies the colour of withered leaves 
. * , Locke. 

Fuga'ciousnes’s. n.f. [fugax, Latin.] Volatility; the qua¬ 
lity of flying away. 

FuGa'city n.J. [frgax, Latin.J 
Volatility; quality of flying away. > 

Spirits and falts, which, by their fugacity, colour, finell, 
tafte, and divers experiments that I purpofely made to exa¬ 
mine’ them, were like the fait and fpirit of urine and foot. Boyle. 
2. Uncertainty; inftability. 

Fugh. inter j. [ perhaps from (plo.] An expreffion of abhor- 


Prior. 


Fu 


Addifon , 

That on 
each end, as 


mine 1 

2 

Fugh. 
rence. 

A very filthy fellow: how odioufly he finells of his country 
garlick ! fugh, how he (links of Spain ! Dryd. Don Sebaftian. 

FUGITIVE, adj. [ fugitif, French ; fugitivus, Latin.] 

1. Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive idea, ftill in 
a boundlefs progrefllon, that can ftop no where. Locke. 

Happinefs, objed of that waking dream. 

Which we call life, miftaking : fugitive theme 
Of my purfuing verfe, ideal (hade, 

Notional good, by fancy only made. 

2. Unfteady; unftable; not durable. 

3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 

The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of many of 
the more fturdy vegetables, fall off for want of the fupply from 
beneath : thofe only which are more tenacious, making a (hift 
to fubfift without fuch recruit. Woodward's Nat. Hiftory. 

4. Flying; running from danger. 

Whilft yet with Parthian blood thy fword is warm, 

The fugitive Parthians follow. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The Trojan chief 

Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. Milton. 

5. Flying from duty ; falling off. 

Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herfelf, while her parents are 
in tears ? Clarijfa. 

6. Wandering; runnagate; vagabond. 

It was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been 
brewed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet of a 
fugitive phyfician. , Wotton. 

Fu'gitive. n. f [from the adjedive.] 

1. One who runs from his ftation or duty. 

Unmarried men are beft friends, beft mafters, beft fervants, 
but not always beft fubjeds; for they are light to run away, 
and almoft all fugitives are of that condition. Bacon, Effay 8. 

Back to thy punifhment, 

Falfe fugitive ! and to thy fpeed add wings. 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 

Thy ling’ring. Miltons Paradife Loft, b- ii. 

We underftand by fome fugitives that he hath commanded 
The generals to return with vidory, or exped 
A (hameful death. Denham's Sophy. 

2. One who takes (lielter under another power from punifti- 
ment. 

There are alfo in this realm of England too many, which, 
being men of good inheritance, are fled beyond the feas, where 
they live under princes which are her majefty’s profefled ene¬ 
mies ; and converfe and are confederates with other tray tors 
and fugitives, which are there abiding. Spenfer on Ireland. 

i our royal highnefs is too great and too juft a monarch 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebelliousy^/- 

Fu'GmvENESS n.f [from fugitive] dryden. 

1. Volatility ; fugacity. 

That dtvers falts, emerging upon the analyfis of manycon- 
cretes, are very volatile, is plain from the fugitlvenfs of fait 
a T nd ° f .^rtfliorn afeending in diftillation. Bovle 

2. Inftability; uncertainty. ^ 

»•/ [French, from fuga, Latin.] In mufick, fome 

point conf.il, n g °f fo ur , five, flXj or othcr numfcer of 

notes begun by fome one fingle part, and then feconded by a 

of fo m h ’ fifth and ^‘ Xt e Part ’ ' f the compofmon confifts 
the fever'iY" re P^t'»S 5 the fame, or fuch like notes, fo that 
fame m, partS , fol 0W .'’ or come ■" °ne after another in the 
fcMow ’ " g pam ffiU befo ' e that 

in ,vT P t rt f and ^“" have an agreement with the'feurei 
’rC roe d re P etltlon and traduction Bacon’s Nat Hift 
loftv T? l,fUl ° r P nift , p,ies his 8™ a " d fancied defcamfn 
ginabL* touche * lr ? ug 1 the: whole fymphony artful and unima- 

fome choicTcompofer! ^ the w “-d chords of 
^ rj. . Milton on Education. 

Tnfl- , , Hls volant touch 

Inftma through all proportions, low and high. 


2 . 


F U L 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milt. P. L , 
Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage. 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire. 

Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. 

/lciment. n.f [ fulcimen , fulcimentum, Latin.] 
which a body refts, which adls or is ad:ed upon at € 
a balance or a lever. 

The power that equiponderates with any weight, muft 
have the fame proportion unto it as there is betwixt their 
feveral di fiances from the center or fulciment. Wilkins. 

To Fulfil, v. a. [full and fill.] 

i. To fill till there is no room for more. This fenfe is now not 
ufed. 

Six gates i’ th’ city, with mafly ftaples. 

And correfponfive an d fulfilling bolts, 

Sparre up the fons of 'IToy. Shak. Troll, and Crefftda, Prol. 
To anfwer any prophecy or promife by performance. 

They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every fabbath-day, they ha fulfilled them in 
condemning him. Acis xiii. 27. 

The fury bath’d them in each other’s blood; 

Then, having fix’d the fight, exulting flies. 

And bears fulfill'd her promife to the (kies. Dryden's JEn . 

3. To anfwer any purpofe or defign. 

Here nature feems fulfill'd in all her ends. Milt. P. Left. 

4. To anfwer any defire by compliance or gratification. 

If on my wounded breaft thou drop’ft a tear. 

Think for whofe fake my breaft that wound did bear; 

And faithfully my laft defires fulfil. 

As I perform my cruel father’s will. - Dryden's Ovid. 

5- To anfwer any law by obedience. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the Jaw. R 0 . xiii. 10. 

This I my glory account, 

My exaltation, and my whole delight. 

That thou in me well-pleas’d, declar’ft thy will 
Fulfil Id, which to fuljil is all my blifs. Milton's Par. Loft . 
Fulfra'ught. adj. [full and fraught.] Fully ftored. 

Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the fulfil'aught man, the beft endu’d, 

With fome fufpicion. Shakefpeare's Henry V.* 

Fu'lgency. n.f [fulgens, Latin.] Splendour; glitter. Dili. 
Fu'lgent. adj. [fulgens, Latin.] Shining; dazzling; ex- 
quifitely bright. 

As from a cloud, his fulgent head. 

And (hape ftar-bright, appear’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent as to obfeure 

TTTVT e ^ tinSUif}l 211 P erceptibiiit y of reafon. More s Divine Dial. 
rU'LGID. adj. [fulgidus, Latin.] Shining; glittering • daz¬ 
zling. 

Fulgi'dity. n.f. [from fulgid.] Splendour; dazzling glit¬ 
ter. Dili 

Fu'lgour. n.f. [ fulgor, Latin.] ' 

1. Splendour ; dazzling brightnefs like that of lightning. 

Glow-worms alive project a luftre in the & dark which 
julgour, notwithstanding, ceafeth after death. Brown 

When I fet my eyes on this fide of things, there (hines from 
1 - en ? an intellectual fulguur, that methinks the very glory 
or the Deity becomes vifible through them. More. 

F ul gura'tion. n.f. [ fulguratio, Latin.] The aft of 
lightening. 

Fu'lham. n.f A cant word for falfe dice. Hanmer 

Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fulham's hold’ 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shakef eare 
FU fmoky N ° US ' ^ ^f U,l C neux -J e ’ Fr - fnlginofus, Lat.J Sooty ; 

The leaf of burrage hath an excellent fpirit to reprefs the 
fuliginous vapours of dufky melancholy, and fo cure madnefs. 

ttt, , . _ „ Bacon s Natural Hiftorv. 

Whereas htffory fhould be the torch of truth, he makes her 
^ in divers places a fuliginous link of lies. Howel 

fU LiMART. n.j. [This word, of which Skinner obferves that 

tflT AT 1 / 1 ?‘ h ." i ,P aira g e > fe ems to mean the fame with 
ft oat.] A kind of (linking ferret. 

The fichat, the fulimart, and the ferret, live upon the face 
and within the bowels of the earth. ulJs fZ' 

FILL. adj. [ pulle, Saxon ; vol, Dutch.] g * 

1. Replete; without vacuity; without any fpace void. 

wlrh? er 1 an , handful with quietnefs than both the hands full 
with travel and vexation of fpirit v 1 • ^ c 

l. Abounding in any quality good or bad. ‘ V ‘ 

W ith pretence from Strephon her to guard 
He met her 1full, hut full of warefulnefs. ^ ’ Sidnn 

You fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty and full of view. 

Followers who make themfelves as trumlteof ^ecom' 
mendation of thofe they follow are full ofin™ “ • ° m ' 

“ ,'S “" rf - STS 

port honour from a man, and make him a return in emy 

In that fweet feafon, as in bed I lay, ^ 49 ' 

9 Y 7 T 

I turn’d 
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1 turn’d my weary fide, but ftill in vain, 

Though full of youthful health and void of pain. Dryden. 
He isfulloS wants which he cannot fupply, and compared 
about with infirmities which he cannot remove. Tillotf Serm. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetch’d his fire. 

And paints the paffions that your eyes infpire ; 

Full of that flame, his tender fcenes he warms, 

And frames his goddefs by your matchlefs charms. Granv, 

3* Stored with any thing; well fupplied with any thing. 

Full of days was he; 

Two ages paft, he liv’d the third to fee. Tickett. 

4. Plump ; Paginated ; fat. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his fkin by a 
fall, the wound inflamed, Wijeman s Surgery. 

5. Saturated; fated. 

I am full of the burnt offerings of rams. Ifa. i. 11. 

The alteration of fcenes feeds and relieves the eye, before 
it be full of the fame objeCt. Bacon. 

6. Crouded in the imagination or memory. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths on de¬ 
cayed and weak conftitutions. Locke. 

7. That which fills or makes full; large; great in effect 

Water digeffeth a full meal fooner than any other liquor. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
-8. Complete; fuch as that nothing further is defired or wanted. 
That day had feen th e full accomplifhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel’s Civil War. 

Being tried at that time only with a promife, he gave full 
credit to that promife, and ftill gave evidence of his fidelity 
as faff as occafions were offered. Hammond’s Pratt. Catechifm. 

The refurredtion of Jefus from the dead hath given the 
world full affuranceof another life. Tillotf on. Sermon 5. 

9. Complete without abatement; at the utmoft degree. 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. Genefis. 
After hard riding plunge the horfes into water, and allow 
them to drink as they pleafe; but gallop them full fpeed, to 
warm the water in their bellies. Swift’s Direct, to the Groom. 
IO Containing the whole matter ; exprefling much. 

Where my expreffions are not fo full as his, either our lan¬ 
guage or my art were defective; but where mine are fuller 
than his, they are but the impreflions which the often reading 
of him hath left upon my thoughts. Denham. 

Should a man go about with never fo fet ftudy to defcribe 
fuch a natural form of the year before the deluge as that which 
is at prefent eftablilhed, he could fcarcely do it in fo few 
words, fo fit and proper, fo full and exprefs. Woodward. 

11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue fiom fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veffel makes the greateft 
found. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all noifes 
in the fame moat full and refounding. Bacons Hat. Hijiory. 
Dryden taught to join 

The varying verfe, the full refounding line. Pope. 

12. Mature; perfect 

In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reigned over fa¬ 
milies of free men; and much like were the cafe, if you fup- 
pofe a nation, where the cuftom were that after full age the 
fons fhould expulfe their fathers and mothers out of their pof- 
feffions. . Bacon’s Holy War. 

13. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in its orb. 

Towards the/a// moon, as he was coming home one morn¬ 
ing, he felt his legs faulter. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

14,. Noting the conclufion of any matter, or a full flop. 

Therewith he ended, making a full point of a hearty 
figh. . Sidttg y- 

1 5. Spread to view in all dimenfions. 

’Till about the end of the third century, I do not remem¬ 
ber to have feen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with a 
full face : they always appear in profile. Addifon on Medals. 
Full, n.f [from the adjedive.] 

1. Complete meafure; freedom from deficiency. 

When we return. 

We’ll fee thofe things effected to the full. Shak. Henry VI. 
He liked the pomp and abfolute authority of a general well, 
and preferved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon , b. vim 
The piaure of Ptolemy Philopater is given by the foremen- 
tioned authors to the full. Dryden’s Preface to Cleomenes. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 

Are emblems, rather than exprefs the full 

Of what he feels. Dryden’s Perf Sat. 111. 

If where the rules not far enough extend, 

Some lucky licence anfwer to the full > 

Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. Popes Criticifn . 

2. The higheft ftate or degree. 

The fwan’s down feather, 

That ftands upon the fwell at full of tide. 

Neither way inclines. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

1. The whole ; the total. 

* The king hath won, and hath fent out 

A fpeedy pow’r to encounter you, my lord : 

This is the news at full. Skakejpeare’s Henry IV. p. 11. 
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But what at full I know, thou know’ll no part; 

I knowing all my peril, thou no art. SbakePtear* 

4. The ftate of being full. 

When I had fed them to the full. J er v> _ 

5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in which the moon makes^ 
a perfect orb. 

Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are fulleft in the 
full of the moon. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lcrv 

Full. adv. 

1. Without abatement. 

In the unity of place they are full as fcrupulous ; for many 
of their criticks limit to that very fpot of ground where the 
play is fuppofed to begin. Dryden’s Dramatick Poefy 4 

A modeft blufh he wears, not form’d by art; 

Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. Dryden. 
The moft judicious writer is fometimes miftaken after all 
his care ; but the hafty critick, who judges on a view, is full 
as liable to be deceived. Dryden’s Aurengz. Preface. 

Since you may 

Sufpeft my courage, if I fhould not lay. 

The pawn I proffer (hall he full a's good. Drycl. Virg. Pal. 

2. With the whole effetft. 

’Tis the pencil, thrown luckily full upon the horfe’s mouth 
to exprefs the foam, which the painter, with all his (kill, could 
not perform without it. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy , 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony. 

Through all the cqmpafs of the notes it ran, 

The diapafon doling full in man. Dryden: 

3. Exactly. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Addifon on Italy. 

Full nineteen failors did the {hip convey, 

A fhole of nineteen dolphins round her play. Addif Ovid. 

4. Directly. 

He met her full, but full of warefulnefs. Sidney. 

He then confronts the bull, v 

And on his ample forehead aiming full, v 

The deadly ftroke defeending pierc’d the fkull. Dryden. J 
At length refolv’d, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horfe. Dryden’s Mn. 

5. It is placed before adverbs and adje&ives, to intend or 
{Lengthen their fignification. 

Why on your Ihield, fo goodly fcor’d, 

Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head ? 

Full lively is the femblant, though the fubftance dead. F.£K 
I was fet at work 

Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for fuch men or fuch bufinefs. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Full well ye rejeCt the commandment. Mar. vii. 9. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d full fad. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xi. 

You full little think that you muft be the beginner of the 
diicourfe yourfelf. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight. Dryden. 
Full well the god his filler’s envy knew, 

And what her aims and what her arts purfue. Dryden. 
There is a perquifite full as honeft, by which you have the 
beft part of a bottle of wine for yourfelf. Swift. 

Full is much ufed in compofition to intimate any thing ar¬ 
rived at its higheft ftate, or utmoft degree. 

Full-blo'wn. adj. [ full and blown .] 

1. Spread to the utmoft extent, as a perfeCt bloffom. 

My glories are paft danger ; they’re full-blown: 

Things, that are blafted, are but in the bud. Denh. Sophy. 

My full-blown youth already fades apace; 

Of our Ihort being ’tis tfie Ihorteft fpace! Dryden’s Juven. 

2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoft extent. 

He who with bold Cratinus is infpir’d, 

With zeal and equal indignation fir’d; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

And fleers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryd. Perf Sat. 
Full-bo'ttomed. adj. [full and bottom .] Having a large 
bottom. 

I was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, having 
pawned a new fuit of cloaths and a full-bottomed wig for afutn 
of money. Guardian, N°. 166. 

Full-ea'red. [full zn& car.] Having the heads full of grain. 

As flames roll’d by the winds confpiring force, 

O’er full-ear’d corn, or torrents raging courfe. Denham. 

Full-ey'ed, [full and eye. ] Having large prominent 
eyes. 

Full-fe'd. [full andyiv/ ] Sated; fat; faginated. 

All as a partridge plump, full-fed and fair, , 

She form’d this image of well-bodied air. Pope’s Dunctaa. 
Full-la'den. [full and laden.] Laden ’till there can be no 
more. 

It were unfit that fo excellent a reward as the Gofpel pro- 
mifes fhould ftoop down, like fruit upon a full-laden boug > 
to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand. Tillotfon s Seim. 

Fui.l-sp 
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FulL-sPbe'ad. [full and fpreaci] Spread to the utmoft ex- 
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tent ... 

How eafy ’tis, when deftiny proves kind, 

With full-Jpread fai 1 s to run before the wind ; 

' But thofe that ’gainft ftiff gales laveering go, 

Muft be at once refolv’d and fkilful too. Dryden. 

Full-su'mmed. [full and fumm.d. J Complete in all its parts. 
The time was that the cedar ftretched forth his imperial 
branches as far as the mountains of the moon, and that the 
king of birds nefted within his leaves, thick feathered, and 
whhfull-fummed wings fattening his talons Eaft and Weft; 
but now the eagle is become half naked. Howel’s Poe. For eft. 
To FULL. v. a? [fullo, Latin.] To cleanfe cloath from its 
oil or greafe. 

Fu'llage. n.f [from full.] The money paid for fulling or 
cleanfing cloath. 

Ft/li.er. n.f [fullo, Latin.] One whofe trade is to cleanfe 
cloath. 

The clothiers have put off 

The fpinffers, carders, fu lers, weavers. Shakef H. VIII. 
His raiment became Ihining, exceeding white as fnow; fo 
as no filer on earth can whiten them. Mar. ix. 3. 

Fullers Earth, n.f 

Fullers earth is a marl of, a clofe texture, extremely foft and 
unCtuous to the touch: when dry it is of a greyilh brown 
colour, in ah degrees, from veij pale to aimoft black, and 
generally has fomething of a grdfenilh caft in it. The fineft 
fillers earth is dug in our own ifland. Hill’s Mat. Medica. 

The fullers earth of England is very various, and it very 
much exceeds any yet difeovered abroad in goodnels; which 
is one great reafon why the Englilh furpafs all other nations 
in the woollen manufacture. Woodward on Foffils. 

Fu'llery. n.f. [from fuller.] The place where the trade of 
a fuller is exercifed. 

Fu'llingmill. n.f [full and mill. ] A mill where the water 
raifes hammers which beat the cloath ’till it be cleanfed. 

By large hammers, like thofe ufed for paper and fulling- 
mills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer. 

Fu'lly. adv. [from full.] 

1. Without vacuity. 

2. Completely; without lack ; without more to be defired. 

There are many graces for which we may not ceafe 
. hourly to fue, graces which are in bellowing always, but ne¬ 
ver come to be fully had in this prefent life; and therefore, 
when all things here have an end, endlefs thanks muft have 
their beginning in a ftate which bringeth the full and final fa- 
tisfaCtion of all fuch perpetual defires. Hooker, b. v. f 43. 

Ue fully poflefled the entire revelation he had received from 
God, and had thoroughly digefted it. .Locke. 

The goddefs cry’d 

^ Iris enough, Vmfuly fatisfy’d. Addifon’s Ovid’s Metam. 

F u L MINA NT. adj. [ fulminant , Fr, fulminans, Latin.] Thun¬ 
dering ; making a noife like thunder. 

LMINATE. v. n. [fulminb , Lat. fulminer , French.] 

1. 1 o thunder. * J 

2. 1 o make a loud noife or crack. 

Whilft it was in fufion we caft into it a live coal, which 
prefently kindledit, and made it boil and flalh for a pretty 
while: after which we caft in another glowing coal, which 
made it fulminate afrefli. g 0 ^ 

In damps one is called the fuffocating, and the other the ful- 

mimtmgl amp. Woodward’s Natural Hijiory. 

3 * 1 o iiiue out ecclefiaftical cenfures. 

^rour LMINATE ' V ' G ' T ° thl0W ° Ut as an ob j e & of ter- 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here in Eng¬ 
land, as no w fulminated ; fo this conftitution is out of ufe 
among us in a great meafure. Aytiffe’s Parer von 

' rf ulm ” at '‘ 0 , Latin ; fuhnimtim, , French, 

i- The aCt of thundering 
2. Denunciations of cenfure. 

culthe Vatican were turned into ridi- 
Fu'lmin top y nrti r r ; • T Aylijfe s Par ergon. 

Thund^ Li,tlni from fulminate.] 

Fullness, n. f. [from full.] 

1 ■ v' ftat ? of bti "S filled fo as to have no part vacant 
wine-;J-r VC ' 0fcnnS lha11 be - k0 « d «he /,4 of the 

and fVeedom OUreS 1 m ° re ^n'ZLyfullf 

4. Ctunpletenefs from the coalition of many parts. S ° U ‘ h - 

ti-s and"n g p aufaTrte neF^T "“^"8 -edama- 
'•veretrueandunfe;°' [ .H P P ,, aS h ? Went; whicb indeed 


5. Completeness; freedom from deficiency* 

He is the half part of a Wetted man. 

Left to be finilhed by fuch as Ihe ; 

And ftie a fair divided excellence, 

Whofe fulnefs of perfection lies in him. Shakef. K. fohrt. 

6. Repletion; fatiety. 

I need not inftance in the habitual intemperance of rich 
tables, nor the evil accidents and effeCIs of fulnefs, pride and 
lull, wantonnefs and foftnefs. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

7. Plenty; wealth. 

To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need ; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars* Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

8. Struggling perturbation ; fwelling in the mind. 

A principal fruit of friendfhip is the eafe and difeharge of 
the fulnefs of the heart, which paffions of all kinds do caufe 
and induce. Bacon , Effay 28. 

9. Largenefs ; extent. 

There wanted the fulnefs of a plot, and variety of charac¬ 
ters to form it as it ought; and perhaps fomething might have 
been added to the beauty of the ftyle. Dryden . 

10. Force of found, fuch as fills the ear; vigour. 

This fort of paftoral derives aimoft its whole beauty from a 
natural eafe of thought and fmoothnels of verfe ; whereas that 
of moft other kinds confifts in the ftrength and fulnefs of 
both. 7 J Fopgt 

FU'LSOME. adj. [from pulle, Saxon, foul.] 

1. Naufeous; offenfive. 

The fkilful Ihepherd peel’d me certain wands; 

And in the doing of the deed of kind. 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shakefpeare . 

He that brings fulfo?ne objects to my view. 

With naufeous images my fancy fills. 

And all goes down like oxymel of fquills. Rofmnmon. 

Now half the youth of Europe are in arms. 

How fulfome muft it be to flay behind, 

And die of rank difeafes here at home ? Otway’s Orphan. 

2 . Of a rank odious fmell. 

White fatyrion is of a dainty fmell, and bean-flowers: 
a g a * n > if the plant puts forth white flowers only, and thofe 
not thin or dry, they are commonly of rank an & fulfome fmell. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N°. cc7. 

3. Tending to obfeenity. 7 

A certain epigram, which is aferibed to the emperor, is more 
Juljome than any paffage I have met with in our poet. Dryden. 

Fl fcenely ELY ‘ £ fr om f ul f ome J Naufeoully; rankly; ob- 

Fulsomeness. n.f. [fro mfulfome.] 

1. Naufeoufnefs. 

2. Rank fmell. 

3. Obfeenity. 

No decency is confidered, no fulfimentfs is omitted, no venom 
is wanting, as far as dulnefs can fupply it. ' Dnd „ 

Fum „ a °° »-/[>««, Latin.] A fmokedfilh. . > 

f 1U1 that ferye for the hotter countries, they ufed at firft to 
tume, by hanging them up on long flicks one by one, drying 
them wuh the fmoke of a foft and conti'nual fire, from which 
they purchafed the name of funadoes. C aref 

Fnwf' n -J'J { lT fUmm ' Latin 'J Hearthmoney. LZ\ 
f MATOH - n.f [fumarta, V^ fumeterr^ Fr.] SeeFuMiTORy. 

Diants the fl leaves refembling thofe of the umbelliferous 
pants, the flowers, which are colleaed into a fpike, are of 
1 anomalous figure, fomewhat refembling a papilionaceous 
flower, confuting of two petals or leaves, open!ike two lbs 

mHH? Per ' P r en ,ng a f P ur : the » joined tole 

middle part of the flower: the fruit is either of a lor for a 

round figure, which is like a pod. LT! 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 

Horn root upon. ql V /1 , rr 

To FU'MBLE. f « [fcmmekn , Dutch.] /&Wy V ‘ 

1 • o attempt any thing aukwardly or ungainly. 

have / ^ heifts wil1 have the 'r ^oms never once to 

inepffyftttf" th£fe the ' r motions ’ nor to have produced any 

2. To puzzle; to ftrain in perplexity. Cudwortb. 

fumbling half 3 an hourfoAtis IZuT' 

3. To play childifhly ^ tyamjh Fryar. 

To Ku'mcie. . . 

Whhrfl^f r , £We k 35 be ftars in hra v’n 

Came f If ? 1S g . reaf y ba ^-pate choir ’ ^ 
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Thus fighting fires a while themfelves confume ; 

But ftreight, like Turks, forc’d on to win or die. 

They firft lay tender bridges of their fume , 

And o’er the breach in un&uous vapours fly. Dry den. 

2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs; 

Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Shakefpeare. 

It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, as they do 
in tobacco, of other things, to dry and comfort. Bacon . 

In Winter, when the heat without is lefs, it becomes lo tar 
condenfed as to be vifible, flowing out of the mouth in form 
of a fume, or craffer vapour ; and may, by proper velieis, let 
in a ftrong freezing mixture, be colle&ed in a confiderab e 
quantity. Woodward’s Natural Hifiory . 

Exhalation from the ftomach. , 

The fumes of drink difcompofe and ftupify the brains of a 
man overcharged with it. out s ^ ermons . 

Plung’d in floth we lie, and fnore fupine, . 

As fill’d with fumes of undigefted wine. Dryden s PerJ. bat. 

Pow’r, like new wine, does your weak brain furprize, x 
And its mad fumes in hot difcourfes rife ; 

But time thefe yielding vapours will remove : 

Mean while. I’ll tafte the fober joys of love. Dryden’s Auren. 

4. Rage; heat of mind; pafiion. , r , 

The/Wi of his paflion do really intoxicate and confound 

his judging and difcerning faculty. ou * 

5. Any thing unlubftantial. ' 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waflfel fo convince. 

That memory, the warder of the brain, , , 

Shall be a fume. _ Sbahfpeare s Macbeth. 

6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. 

Plato’s great year would have fome effect, not in renewing 
the ftate of like individuals ; for that is the fume of thofe, that 
conceive the celeftial bodies have more accurate influences 
upon thefe things below, than indeed they have, but in grofs. 
v > Bacon, Ejjay 59. 

To lay afide all that may feem to have a fhew of fumes and 
fancies, and to fpeak folids, a war with Spain is a mighty 
work Bacon’s War with Spam. 

To Fume. v. n. [fumer, French; fumo, Latin.] 

1. To fmoke. 

Their pray rs pafs d 

Dimenfionlefs through heav’nly doors; then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum d. 

By their great interceflbr; came in fight . 

Before the Father’s throne. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

From thence the fuming trail began to fpread. 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryd. din. 

Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 

Some, as fhe fipp’d, the fuming liquor fann d. rope. 

2, To vapour; to yield exhalations. 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feafts. 

Keep his brain fuming. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Silenus lay, 

Whofe conftant cups lay fuming to his brain, 

And always boil in each extended vein. Rofcomnwn. 

'j. To pafs away in vapours. 
w We have 

No anger in our eyes, no dorm, no lightning: 

Our hate is fpent and fum'd away in vapour, , . 

Before our hands be at work. Ben Johnfons f lU "g 

Their parts are kept from .fuming away by their fixity, and 
alfo by the vaft weight and denf.tyof the “ nof P h ^. ,n “?“* 
bent upon them. J , CheynesPhd.Pnnc. 

The firft frefh dawn then wak d the gladden d race • 

Of uncorrupted man, nor blufh'd to fee 
The flugsard fleep beneath its facred beam ■, 

For their light (lumbers gentl e fum’d away. Tbomfon s Spnng. 

4. To be in a rage. r , , 

When he knew his rival free d and gone, 

He fwells with wrath ; he makes outrageous moan: 

He frets, he fumes, he flares, he (lamps the ground, 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 
To Fume. v. a. 

1. To fmoke; to dry in the fmoke. 

Thofe that ferve for hot countries they ufed at firft to >fume, 
by hanging them upon long flicks one by one, and drying 
them with the fmoke of a foft fire. 

2. To perfume with odours in the £re. 

She fum’d the temples with an od’rous flame, / 

And oft before the facred altars came, f 

To pray for him who was an empty name. Uryaen. J 
The fuming of the holes with brimftone, garhck, or other 
unfavor{ things, will drive moles out of the ground. Moritm. 

2 ' 1 Th" he^t wiUfume away moft of the feent. Mortimer. 
VUME'rftn.ffhre neb] A word introduced by cooks, 
anc f the pupils of cooks, for theftmk of meat. 

A haunch of ven’fon made her fweat, 

TTni^fc if had the right fumette. J 

FU'MID. ad]. f ,u,-nidus, Latin.] Smoky; vaporous. 


FUN 

A crafs and fumid exhalation is caufed from the.combat of 
the fulphur and* iron with the acid and nitrous fpirits of aqua¬ 
fortis. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c . 5. 

Fumi'dity. n. f [from fumid .] Smokinefs; tendency to 


fmoke. 


Diet. 


To FU y MIGATE. v. n. [from fumus , Latin ; fumiger , Fr.j 

1. To fmoke ; to perfume by fmoke or vapour. 

Would’ft thou preferve thy famifti’d family. 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate. 

And break the waxen walls to fave the ftate. Dryden’s Virg. 

2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 

Fu'migation. n.f [ fumigatio, Latin; fumigation, French; 

from fumigate .] 

I. Scents raifed by fire. 

Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. Arbuthnot. 

My fumigation is to Venus, juft 
The fouls of rofes, and red coral’s duft : 

And, laft, to make my fumigation good, 

’Tis mixt with fparrows brains and pigeons blood. Dryden. 

1. The application of medicines to the body in fumes. 
Fu'mingly. adv. [from fume.} Angrily; in a rage. 

That which we move for our better learning and inftru£tion 
fake, turneth unto anger and choler in them : they grow alto¬ 
gether out of quietnefs with it; they anfwer fuming y, that 
they are afhamed to defile their pens with making anfwer to 
fuch idle queftions. Hooker, b.v. f 22. 

Fu'miter. n.f SeeFuMATORY. 

Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea; finging aloud. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. Shakefpeare. 
Fu'mous .lad}. [ fumeux-fe, French; from fume.] Producing 
Fu'my. 5 fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir’d to reft, 

And puff’d the fumy god from out his breaft : 

Ev’n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 

More lucky had it lafted ’till the day. Dryden’s An. 

Fun. n.f [ A low cant word. ] Sport; high merriment ; fro- 
lickfome delight. 

Don’t mind me, though, for all m y fun and jokes, 

You bards may find us bloods good-natur’d folks. Adocre. 
Fu'nction. n.f [ funetio, Latin.] 

1. Difcharge; performance. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two things 
than there is between a reprefenting commoner in the func¬ 
tion of his publick calling, and the fame perfon in common 
life. 

2. Employment; office. 

The'miniftry is not now bound to any one tribe: now 
none is fecluded from that fundhon of any degree, ftate, or 
calling. Wkitgijte. 

You have paid the heav’ns your function, and the priioner 
the very debt of your calling. Shakef Meafure for Measure. 

Nor was it any policy of ftate, or obflinacy of will, or 
partiality of affe£lion either to the men or their fun&im, 
which fixed me. King Claries. 

This double funStion of the goddefs gives a confiderabie 
light and beauty to the ode which Horace has addrelkd to 
j ier< Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Let not thefe indignities difeourage us from afferting the 
iuft privikges and pre-eminence of our holy funStion and cha¬ 
racter. Alter bury s Sermons* 

3. Single a£t of any office. 

Without difference thofe funglions cannot, in orderly lort, 

be executed. . „ £ Hakr ' 

Thev have feveral offices and prayers againft nrc, tem- 
pefts, and efpecially for the dead, in which fundlions they ule 
facerdotal garments. Siillingfleet’s Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

4. Trade; occupation. ’ , , r . 

Follow your function ; go, and batten on cold bits, S/sakejp. 

5. Office of any particular part of the body. 

The bodies of men, and other animals, are excellently wc. 
fitted for life and motion ; and the feveral parts of them well 
adapted to their particular fundlions. Bentley s bamons. 

6. Power; faculty. . 

Tears in his eyes, diftradfion in bis afpecr, 

A broken voice, and his whole funeiion fuiting , 

With forms to his conceit. Shakef cares Hamlet- 

Nature feems 

In all her fundlions weary of herfeif: 

My race of glory run, and race of fhame ; 

And I fhall fhortly be wir« them that reft. ’ 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its fundi ions fpread. 

Imagination plies her dang’rous art. 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. _ f j r 

Though every human conititution is morbid, yet are t c 
difeafes confiftpnt with the common functions of life. Arbu ) • 
Fund, n.f \_fond, French; funda, a bag, Latin J 

1. Stock; capital; that by which any expence is fupported. 

He touches the paflions more delicately than Ovitl, and p 
forms all this out of his own fund, without diving into ^ 
arts and fciences for a fupply. arr 
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Part muft be left, a fund when foes invade, 

And part employ’d to roll the watry tide. Dryden. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe who truft 
entirely to the ftock or fund of their own reafon, advanced 
indeed, but not overlaid by commerce with books. Swift. 
2. Stock or bank of money. 

As my eftate has been hitherto either toft upon Teas, or 
fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed in fubftantiai acres. Add. 
FU'ND MhNT. n.f. [fundament urn, Latin.] The back part 
of the body. 

Fundamental, adj. [ fundament alis, Lat. from fundament. ] 
Serving for the foundation ; that upon which the reft is built; 
effential; important; not merely accidental. 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and fundamental 
caufe of the moft grievous war is not like to be taken from 
the earth. _ Raleigh’s EJJ'ays. 

You that will be lefs fearful than difereet, 

That love the fundamental part of ftate. 

More than you doubt the charge of’t. Shakef Coriolanus. 
Others, when they were brought to allow the throne vacant, 
thought the fuccelfion ftiould go to the next heir, according to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the laft king were 
adluaily dead. Swift’s Examiner. 

Gain fome general and fundamental truths, both in philo- 
fophy, in religion, and in human life. Watts . 

Such we find they are, as can controul 
The fervile aCtions of our wav’ring foul, 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 

Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. Prior . 

Yet fome there were among the founder few. 

Of thofe who lefs prefum’d, and better knew. 

Who durft aflert the jufter ancient caufe. 

And here reftor’d wit’s fundamental laws. Pope on Criticifm. 
Fundamental, n.f Leading propofition; important and 
effential part which is the groundwork of the reft. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably, in refpeCl: of 
thofe fuperftruCtures and confequences that arife from them. 

South’s Sermons . 

It is a very juft reproach, that there ftiould be fo much vio¬ 
lence and hatred in religious matters among men who agree in 
all fundamentals, and only differ in fome ceremonies, or mere 
fpeculative points. Swift. 

Fundamentally, adv . [from fundamental.] Effentially; 
originally. 

# virtue is feated fundamentally in the intelled, fo perfpec- 
tively in the fancy; fo that virtue is the force of reafon, in 
the conduCt of our aCtions and paflions to a good end. Grew. 

Religion is not only ufeful to civil fociety, hvX fundamen¬ 
tally neceflary to its very birth and conftitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of a 
people, the legiflators endeavour to depofite in fuch hands as 

TTTvx°T U i!t pr T ferVe the pe0ple ‘ Swi fi on theDi JT-in Ath. and Rome. 

F U NERAL. n.f [ funus , Latin ; funerailles, French.] 

1. The folemnization of a burial; the payment of the laft 
honours to the dead ; obfequies. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reft, 

Come I to fpeak in Cxhr’s funeral. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

All things that we ordained feftival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral Shakefpeare. 

He that had caft out many unburied, had none to mourn for 
him, nor any folemn funerals, nor fepulchre with his 
lathers. 2 Mac. v. 10. 

No widow at h IS funeral fhall weep. Sandvs 

2. The pomp or proceffion with which the dead are carried. * ’ 

I he long fun’rals blacken all the way. p oi)e 

Ycm are fometimes defirous to fee a/aWpafs by in the 

3- Burial ; interment. Din£iims ta the Chambermaid. 

T> u< r May he find h ' s funeral 

I th fends when he before his day fhall fall. Denham 
Fungal, ad,. Ufed at the ceremony of interrring the 


^ERAL. 
dead. 


Our inflruments to melancholy bells. 

Our wedding cheat to a fad/„Wfeafl. Shah. R. andyul 
Uet fuch honours J 

And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 
-Are due, be firft perform’d n r > r 1 

Thy hand o’eAowns thefun’ral torch ^ 

And forms a thoufand ills ten thoufand wavs 7 n. a 

"sr-* I-*-™, “"-i 

P l° US fpeed rCpafS the main ’ 

YfJrT 1 rIt f P ^’sOdyJfey, bA. 

I'Nnnrrc „//: ^ / a ^w.]^Unfqlid excrefcence. Di£l. 


Fun 

Fu'n 


in 


ngous. adl - Tfr^r *"**!?• excrefcence. Di£t. 

in gfirmnefs. f un ^-] Excrefcent; fpongy ; want- 

fpreldupo'n "heTo^e^bufit^ T" the f u W us % ‘hat 
efeharotick medicines! ° 1 Ch m ° re ‘he 

Sharp’s Surgery. 


FUR 


FtJ'NGUS. n.f. [Latin.] Strhttiy a 


or as 

a j ■ ' J 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
A fmall cord; a fmall 

Confifting 


FU'NGUS. n.J. [Latin. J ^tnGtly a muftiroom : a word ufed to 
exprefs fuch excrefcences of flefti as grow out upon the lips 
of wounds, or any other excrefcence from, trees or plants not 
naturally belonging to them; as the agarick from the larch- 
tree, and auriculas Judae from elder. Quincy. 

The fprgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres lengthen 
too much, are too fluid, and produce fungufes, or as they 
harden and produce callofities. 

FU'NICLE. n.f [ funiculus , Latin.] 
ligature; a fibre. 

Funicular, adj. [ funiculaire , Fr. fro mfunicle.] 
of a fmall cord or fibre. 

Funk, n.f A ftink. A low word. 

Fu'nnel. n.f [ infundibulum , Latin; whence fundi hie, fundie, 
funnel f \ 

1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe defending from it, 
through which liquors are poured into veflels with narrow 
mouths; a tundilh. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it; but with a funnel, and by degrees, you fhall fill many 
of them. Ben. Jobnfon’s Difcoveries . 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend, 

Through which ingefted meats with eafe defeend. Blackrn . 
The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, and con- 
traced by degrees, to draw the found inward, to take in as 
much as may be of it, as we ufe a funnel to pour liquor into 
any veftel. Fay on the Creation » 

2. A pipe or paffage of communication. 

Towards the middle are two large funnels, bored through 

the roof of the grotto, to let in light or frefh air. Addifon. 
FUR. n.f. \_fourrure , French.] 

1. Skin with foft hair with which garments are lined for warmth, 
or covered for ornament. 

December muft be expreiled with a horrid and fearful coun¬ 
tenance ; as alfo at his back a bundle of holly, holding in fur 
mittens the fign of Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing. 

’Tis but drefling up a bird of prey in his cap an d furs to 
make a judge of him. L’Ejlrange. 

And lordly gout wrapt up in fur , 

And wheezing afthma, loth to ftir, , Swift. 

2. Soft hair of beafts found in cold countries, where nature pro¬ 
vides coats fuitable to the weather ; hair in general. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. Shakefpeare’s King Lear 

Such animals as feed upon flefh qualify it, the one by fwal- 
lowing the hair or fur of the beafts they prey upon, the other 
by devouring fome part of the feathers of the birds thev £ora e 
themfelves with. R«y m the Crfatiln. 

3. Any moifture exhaled to fuch a degree as that the remainder 
lticks on the part. 

Methinks I am not right in ev’ry part; 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart: 

My pulfe unequal, and my breath is ftrong; 

Beftdes a filthy/ar upon my tongue. Dryden’s Perf. Sat T 
lor UR. v. a. [from the noun.] J * 

1. To line or cover with (kins that have foft hair 

How mad a fight it was to fee Dametas, like rich tilTue 
furred with Iamblkins ? .. . 

Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do appear^’ ' 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

You are for dreams and flumbers, brother pried • 

You fur your gloves with reafons. Shakef. Troil. and CrefT 

2. To cover with foft matter. J -U' 

To make lampblack, takfe a torch and hold it under the bot¬ 
tom of a fatten bafon ; and, as it groweth to be furred and 
black within fir ike it with a feathe? into fome fheil. PeaehTm. 

. he Pl ^ ers > mourning for their brother’s lofs, 

I heir bodies hid in bark, and furr’d with mofs. Dryden 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate ^ 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Phil * 

A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls P 

On all fides furr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. s a , ,. r 

f ur. adv. [It is now commonly written/^.] At a diftancfeT' 
Fhe white lovely dove 

Uoth on her wings her utmod fwiftnefs prove, 
h lndmg the gripe of falcon fierce not fur c-. 

Fur-wrought, adj [fur and bought, f Made of fuf ^ 
Silent along the mazy margin ftray. 

And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prev Cnl* P a 

Wc,..,. * t/ „, *£,] n ' S ; ggj* 

on * 1 " bw “ 
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To Fu'rbElow. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with orntu* 
mental appendages of drefs. 

When arguments too fiercely glare, 

You calm them with a milder air; 

To break their points, you turn their force* 

And furbelow the plain difcourfe. Prior. 

She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garments in curl. 

Addifon's Spectator, N J . 129. 

To FUrbish. v. a. [fourbir, French.] To burnilh; to 
polifh; to rub to brightnefs. 

It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 

And furbifh new the name of John o’ Gaunt. Shak. R. II. 
Furbijh the fpears, and put on the brigandines. y*r. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbijh up and reprint his old errours, hold 
that the fufferings of the damned are net to be, in a fti iet 
fenfe, eternal; but that, after a certain period of time, there 
ftiall be a general gaol-delivery of the fouls in prifon, and that 
not for a farther execution, but a final releafe. South sSerm. 

As after Numa’s peaceful reign. 

The martial Ancus did the feeptre wield ; 

Furbijh'd the rufty fword again, 

Refum’d the long-forgotten fhield, 

And led the Latins to the dufty field. Dryden. 

Inferior minifters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; 

And fend him forth again, with furbijh'd arms. Dryden. 

FUrbisher. n.f [ fourbijfeur, French, from furbijh.~\ One 
who polifhes any thing. 

Furca'tio'n. n.f. [ furca , Latin.] Forkinefs; the ftate of 
fhooting two ways like the blades of a fork. 

When they grow old they grow lefs branched, and firft do 
lofe their brow-antlers, or loweft fur cations next the head. 

n's Pul 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, A. iii. c. 9 
FU'RFUR. 'n.f [‘Latin.] Hufk or chaff, feurff or dandnff, 
that grows upon the fkin, with fome likenefs to bran. Quincy. 
Furfura'ceous. adj. [furfur aceus, Latin ] Hufky; branny; 

fealy. . 

FU'RIOUS. adj. [furieux, French; furiofus, Latin.] 

1. Mad; phrenetick. 

No man did ever think the hurtful a£l:ions of furious men 
and innocents to be punifhable. Hooker, b. i. f 9. 

2. Raging; violent; transported by pafiion beyond reafon. 

Who can be wife, amaz’d, temp’rate and furious, 

Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. Shakefp. Macb. 
To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and, n that mood. 

The dove will peck the eftridge. Shakefp. Ant. and Clecpat. 
FUriouSly. adv. [fromfurious.] Madly; violently; vehe¬ 
mently. . c 

Which when his brother faw, fraught with great griet . 
And wrath, he to him leapt furioufy. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

They obferve countenance to attend the pra£ice ; and this 
carries them on J'urioufy to that which of themfelves they are 
inclined. . S ™ ih ’ s Sermons. 

She heard not half, fo furioufy fhe flies; 

Fear gave her wings. Dryden. 

FUriousness. n.f. [from furjous . ] Frenzy; madnefs, 
ttanfport of p’affion. 

To Furl. v.a. \JfreferJ French.] To draw up; to con- 
trad!. 

When fortune fends a ftormy wind. 

Then fhew a brave and prefent mind; 

And when with too indulgent gales 

She fwells too much, then furl thy fails. Creech. 

Fu'rlong. n.f. [yaplang, Saxon.] A meafure of length ; the 

eighth part of a mile. ,111. 

If a man ftand in the middle of a field and fpeak aloud, he 
{hall be heard a furlong in round, and that in articulate founds. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 289. 
Ccmino- within a few furlongs of the temple, they paffed 
through a°very thick grove. Addifon's Freeholder. 

FUrlough. n.f [verloef Dutch.] A temporary difmiflion 
from military fervice; a licence given to a foldier to be abfent. 
Brutus and Cato might difeharge their fouls. 

And give them furlo's for another world ; 

But We, like fentries, are oblig’d to ftand 
In ftarlefs nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dryden. 
Fu'rmenty. n.f. [ More property frumenty, or frumety, ofJru- 
mentum , Latin.] Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not. 

The feed-cake, the pafties, and furmenty pot. Tuf. Husb. 
Fu'rnace. n.f [furnus , Latin.] An inclofed fireplace. 

Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot 
That it may finge yourfelf. Shakefp. Henry Yin. 

The' fining pot is for filver and the furnace for gold. Prcv. 
We have°alfo furnaces of great diverfities, that keep great 
diverfity of heats. . bacon's New Atlantis. 

The kino-s of Spain have ere&ed <S\\ersfurnaces and Urges, 

for the trying and fining of their gold. - Abbo.. 

Whofo falleth not down and worfhippetn, fhall the lame 
hour be caft into the midft of a burning fiery furnace. Dam 


A dungeon horrible, on all fides around* 

As one great furnace, flam’d. Milton's Paradife Lof, l, y 
To Fu'rnace. v. a. [from the noun.] To throw but as 
fparks from a furnace. A bad word. 

He furnaces 

The thick fighs from him. Shahefpeare's Cymbeline 

To FU'RNISH. v. a. [ fournir , French.] 

1. To fupply with what is neceflary. 

She hath diredled 

How I fhall take her from her father’s houfe; 

What gold and jewels fhe is furnijh'd with. Shakefpeare. 

His training fuch, 

That he may furnijh and inftruct great teachers. 

And never feek for aid out of himfelf. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Thou fhalt furnif) him liberally out of thy flock. Deut. xv. 
Auria, having driven the Turks from Corone, both by 
fea and land, J'urniJhed the city with corn, wine, visual, and 
powder. Knolles's Hiflory of the Parks. 

Come, thou Arranger, and furnijh a table, and feed me of 
that thou haft ready. Eccluf. xxix. 26. 

I fhall not need to heap up inftances; every one’s reading 
and converfation will fufficiently furnif a him, if he wants to 
be better ftored. Locke. 

2. To give things for ufe. 

Thefe fimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are 
fuggefted and furnijhed to the mind only by thefe two ways, 
fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

It is not any a£ion of the ftate, but a compact among pri¬ 
vate perfons that hath furnif ed out thefe feveral remittances. 

Addifords Remarks on Italy. 

3. To fit up ; to fit with appendages. 

Something deeper. 

Whereof perchance thefe are but furnijhings. Shakefeare. 
Plato entertained fome of his friends at dinner, and had in 
the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coftly furnijhed. Dio¬ 
genes came in, and got up upon the bed, and trampled it, 
faying, I trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly an- 
fwered. But with greater pride, Diogenes. Bacon’s Apopbth. 

We were led into another great room, furnif a A with old 
inferiptions. < Addifon on Italy. 

4. To equip ; to fit out for any undertaking. 

Will your lordfhip lend me a thoufand pounds to furnijh 
me ? Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Ideas, forms, and intellects, 

Have furnijh'd out three diff’rent fe&s. Prior. 

Doubtlefs the man Jefus Chrift is furnijhed with fuperior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, becaufe he is employed in 
fuperior work. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. To decorate; to adorn. 

The Wounded arm would furnijh all their rooms, 

And bleed for ever fcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 

Fu'rnisher. n.f [fournijfeur, French, from furnijh .] One 
who fupplies or fits out. 

Fu'rniture. n. f. [ fourniture, Fr. from furnijh .] 

1. Moveables; goods put in a houfe for ufe or ornament. 

No man can transport his large retinue, his fumptuous fare, 

and his rich furniture into another world. South's Sermons. 

There are many noble palaces in Venice : their furniture is 
not commonly very rich, if we except the pictures from the 
hands of the beft mafters. Addifon. 

2. Appendages. 

By a general conflagration mankind fhall be deftroyed, with 
the form and all the furniture of the earth. Lillotjon. 

3. Equipage; embellishments ; decorations. 

Young Clarion, with vauntful luftyhed. 

After his guife did call abroad to fare, 

And thereto ’gan his furnitures prepare. Spenfer. 

The duke is coming : fee, the barge be ready. 

And fit it with fuch furniture as fuits 

The greatnefs of his perfon. Shakefpeare s Henry \ 111 . 
The ground muft be of a mixt brown, and large enough* 
or the horfe’s furniture muft be of very fenfible colours. Lryd. 
Fu'rrier. n.f [from fur.] A dealer in furs. 

Fu'rrow. n. f. [yufih, Saxon.] < . 

1. A fmall trench made by the plow for the reception ot leea. 
Wheat muft be fowed above furrow before Michaelmas. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Then ploughs for feed the fruitful furrows broke, 

And oxen labour’d firft beneath the yoke. Dryden s Ovu< 

2. Any long trench or hollow: as a wrinkle. 

My lord it is, though time has plow’d that face 

With many furrows fince I faw it firft; 

Yet I’m too well acquainted with the ground quite to or 
g et it. Dr yd. and lee's Oearpus. 

FUrrow-weed. n.f. [furrow and weed.] A weed that gio^s 

in furrowed land. c , , r. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter, anti furrow-weeds. t>im,.ejp. 
To Fu'rrow. v.a. [from the noun; pypian, Saxon.] 

1. To cut in furrows. 

While the plowman near at hand, 

Whiftles o’er the furrow'd land. 6 ’ 

2. To divide in long hollows. 


FUR 

No briny tear has furrow'd her fmooth cheek. Suckling. 

The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and firiooths its furrow'd face. Dryden. 

n To make by cutting. 

There go the {hips that furrow out their way; 

Yea, there of whales enormous fights we fee. Woiton. 
Fu'rry. adj. [from fur .] 

1. Covered with fur ; deeded in fur. 

From Volga’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his furry troops to war. Felton to Lord Gower. 

2. Confiding of fur. 

Not arm’d with horns of arbitrary might, 

Or claws to feize their furry fpoils in fight. Dryden. 

FURTHER, adj. [from forth, not from far, as is commonly 
imagined; forth, further, furthefl, corrupted from farther , 
fortheji, ponTep, Saxqn. Forther is ufed by Sir Thomas More. 
See Forth and Farther, of which the examples are to be 
referred to this word.] 

1. At a greater diftance. 

2. Beyond this. 

Wha t further need have we of witnefles. Mat. xxvi. 65. 
Fu'rther. adv. [from forth.] To a greater diftance. 

And the angel of the Lord went further, and ftood in a 
narrow place. Numb. xxii. 2. 

To Fu'rther. v.a. [from the adverb; pojrSyuan, Saxon.] 
To put onward; to forward; to promote; to countenance; 
to afiift ; to help. 

Things thus fet in order, in quiet and reft, 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. Tujf. Husb. 
Could their fond fuperftition have furthered fo great at¬ 
tempts, without the mixture of a true perfuafion concerning 
the irrefiftible force of divine power. Hooker, b.v. f. 1. 

Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the wicked; further not 
his wicked device. Pf cxl. 8. 

This binds thee 7 then to further my defign. 

As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 

Furtherance, n.f. [from further.] Promotion; advance¬ 
ment; help. 

The Gauls learned them firft, and ufed them only for the 
furtherance of their trade and private bufinefs. Spenfer. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and furtherances of 
direction, which -feriptures, councils, fathers, hiftories, the 
laws and practices of all churches afford. Hooker. 

For gain and work, and fuccefs in his affairs, he feeketh 
furtherance of him that hath no manner of power. Hooker. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice. 

Intreat you to your wonted furtherance f Shak. Henry VI. 
If men were minded to live righteoufly, to believe a 
God would be no hindrance or prejudice to any fuch defign, 
^ but very much for the advancement and furtherance of it. Till. 
Fu'rtherer. n.f. [from further.] Promoter; advancer. 

That earneft favourer and furthei’er of God’s true religion, 
^ that faithful fervitor to his prince and country. Afcham. 

Furthermore, [further and more.] Moreover; befides. 
This ring I do accept moft thankfully. 

And fo, I pray you, tell him : furthermore, 

, I pray you, fhew my youth old Siiylock’s houfe. Shakefp. 
by theft Fr * f urtivu h Latin.] Stolen; gotten 

Or do they, as your fchemes, I think, have fhown, 

Dart^ furtive beams and glory not their own, 

All fervants to that fource of light, the fun ? Prior 

Fu runcle. n.f [furancle, Fr. furunculus, Latin.] A bile;* 
an angry puftule. J 9 

Ntd nde is ,‘" ks ^ginning round, hard, and inflamed; 

Hrl! Tf “h’J 1 r .' ftth U P with an acute ^ad, and Cornel 
mes a puftu.e; and then it is more inflamed and painful, 
when it arrives at its ftate, which is about the eighth or ninth 

Fu'rv * r vr T • . ^ Wifeman's Surgery. 

if/l [f uror > Latin; fureur, French.] 

1. Madnefs. 

2 'ma a d g n e efs. paffi0n0f tumu,t *> f m hrd approaching to 

To 1 m) ' Patle "r e '? h N ur y ’ and am arm’d 

i o lurrer with a quietnefs of fpirit 

H, h hl rytyranny and , ra g e of his * Shakefp. Mer. of Venice 
.3 , h * h ? Iver ! me t0 know the natures of living creatures* 
and the furies ot wild hearts. ’ 

3 - Enthuflafm; exaltation of fancy ’ VU ’ 2 °‘ 

A fybil, that had number’d in the world b ‘ ’*• 

1 he tun to courfe two hundred compafles 
Jn her prophetick fury few’d the work. ’ Shake. ft. Othello 

A V e Y ' ian human fcind file feem’d to look ' 
id with an accent more than mortal fpoke; 

Her flaring eyes with fparkling/wy roll, 

Fhe light of any of the houfe of York 
, SS t0 t0rment foul - Sba.Jp.'Henry VI. p. iii. 


F L T S 

It was the moft proper place for a fury to make her exit 5 
arid I believe every reader’s imagination is pleafed, when he 
fees the angry goddefs thus finking in a tempeft, and plunging 
herfelf into hell, amidft fuch a feene of horror and confu- 
fion. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

FURZE, n.f. [pry, Saxon.] Gorfe; gofs. . 

The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, which are of 
the pea-bloom kind, are difpofed in fhort thick fpikes, which 
are fucceeded by fhort comprefTed pods, in each of which are 
contained three or four kidney-fhaped feeds. The fpecies are 
three, each of which grow wild on the heaths and upland- 
commons in England : the firft is fome-tim.es ufed to make 
hedges, for winch purpofe it will do very well for a few 
years. Mi her. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole. 

Both timber and furzin, the turf and the cole. Tuf}'. Husb. 
For fewel, there groweth generally in all parts great ftore 
of furze, of which the fhrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew's Survey ,of Ccrnwal. 

From hence uncertain feafons we may know, 

And when to reap the grain, and when to fow, 

Or when to fell the furzes. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

FUrzy. adj. [from furze.] Overgrown with furze; full of 
gorfe. 

Wide through the furzy field their route they take, 
Their bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 

Fusca'tion. n.f [fufeus, Latin.] The ad of darkening of 
obfeuring. Di£f. 

To FUSE. v. a. [fundo,fufum, Latin ] To melt; to put into 
fufion ; to liquify by heat. 

To Fuse. v. n. To be melted ; to be capable of being liqui¬ 
fied by heat. 

Fu'see. n.f. [fufeau, French.] 

1. The cone round which is wound the cord or chain of a 
clock or watch. 

The reafon of the motion of the balance is by the motion 
of the next wheel, and that by the motion of the next, and 
that by the motion of the fufee , apd that by The motion of the 
fpring: the whole frame of the watch carries a.reafonablenefs 
in it, the paflive impreflion of the intelledual idea th it was in 
the artift. Hale's ,G : rigin of Mankind. 

2. A firelock [from/*//, Fr.]; a fmall neat mulquet. This 
is more properly written fufil. 

Fusee of a bomb or gran ado {hell, is that -which makes the 
whole powder or compofition in the fhell take fire, to do the 
defigned execution. ’Tis ufu.ally a wooden pipe or tap filled 
with wildfire, or feme fuch matter; and is intended to burn 
no longer than is the time of the motion of the bomb from 
the mouth of the mortar to tfie place where it is to fall, which 
time Anderfen makes twenty-feven.feconds. Harris. 

Fu'see. Track of a buck. Ainfwrih. 

FUsible. adj. [from fufe.] Capable of being melted; capable 
of being made liquid by heat. 

Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either colliq.uate with 
or otherwife penetrate into other bodies, efpecially fufible 
ones. T> 1 

Fctsibi'lity. n.f [from fufible.] Capacity of being melted.: 
quauty of growing liquid by heat. 

The ancients obferving in that material a kind of metrical 
nature, or at leaft afufibility, feem to have refolved it into a 

n0 ^ C u U [ C \. r A Walton's Architecture. 

1 he bodies of moft ufe, that are fought for out of the 
depths of die earth, are the metals, which are diftinguifhed 
from other bodies by their weight, futility, and malleable- 
neis. j . 

Fu'sil. adj. [fufile, French ; fufilis, Latin.] 

1. Capable of being melted; iiquifiable by heat. 

I he liquid ore he drain’d 
molds Prepar’d ; from which he form’d 
h lift his own tools : then, what might elfe be wrought 
lufie, or grav’n in metal. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

th T 116 ’ p 5 fanc >' t ^ C ^' e occu r in moft of 

will bu,Wirl 2 s of EngHiid arc artificial; and 

will have it, that they are a kind of fuftl marble. Woodward. 

2. Running by the force of heat 

Perpetual flames, 

O er fand and afhes, and the ftubborn flint, 

I revailing, turn into a fufil fea. p/ 7/;. 

F-u'siL. »./ [fufil, French.] Phillips. 

1. A firelock; a fmall neat mufquet. 

2 [L i h ;/ aldr >;’ Latin.] Something like a fnindle 

Fufils muft be made long, and fmall in th? 11 P • t' 
ancient coat of Mountague, argent three/*//,- in feffe 

Fu'silier. n.f [from fufil 1 A nr ^eacham on Blazoning , 

fusion, h f. J r If A ar ^ ed wilh a fufil- 

1. The afl of \ ’ M ‘ m ’ frenCh ' J 

2 ‘ 1 Uff e0 T ingC ' melted ’ or of Annins with heat 

Fnss. n.f. [A low cant word.] A tumult; -a ^ 

En I 
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F U T 

]£nd as it befits your dation ; 

Come to ufe and application^; 

Nor with fenates keep a fufs : 

I fubmit, and anfwer thus. Swift. 

FUST. n.f. [ fujle , French.J 

1. The trunk or body of a column. 

2. [From fufie, French.] A drong fmell, as that of a mouldy- 
barrel. 

To Fust. v. n. [from the noun ] To grow mouldy ; tofmell 
ill. 

FU'STIAN. n. f [ futaine , French, from fufie , a tree, becaufe 
cotton grows on trees ] 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, and perhaps now 
of cotton only. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trrmm’d, the ferving-men in 
their new fujiian and their white (lockings ? Shake']: eare. 

2. A high (welling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
parts, or of words and ideas ill aQociated ; bombaft. 

Nor will you raife in me combudion, 

By dint of high he'r .uck fujiian. Hudibra , p ii. cant. i. 

What fujiian have I heard thefe gentlemen find out in Mr. 
Cowley’s odes! In general, I will fay, that nothing can ap¬ 
pear more beautiful to me than the ftrength of thofe images 
which they condemn. Drydeu. 

I am much deceived if this be not abominable fujiian ; that 
is, thoughts and words ill forted, and without the lead rela¬ 
tion to each other. Drydens Spanijh Fryar, Dedication. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the clofe. 

Oft rife to fufian , or defeend to profe. Smith. 

Fu'stian. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Made of fuftian. 

2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ridiculoufly tumid. Ufed 
of dile. 

When men argue, th’ greated part 

O’ th’ conteft falls on terms of art. 

Until the fufian duff be fpent, 

And then they fall to th’ argument. Hudibras, p. i. can. 3: 

Virgil, if he could have feen the fird verfes of the Sylvae, 
would have thought Statius mad in his fufian defeription of 
the datue on the brazen horfe. DrydensDufrefnoy. 

Fu'stic. n.f A fort of wood brought from the Wed-Indies, 
ufed in dying of cloath. Dili. 

To Fu'stigatje. v. a. [fufligo, Latin.] To beat with a dick; 
to cane. Die?. 

Fu'stilarian. n.f [ Isom fufiy .] A low fellow; adinkard; 
a fcoundrel. A word ufed by Shakefpeare only. 

Away, you fcullion, you rampallian, you fufilarian : I’ll 
tickle your catadrophe. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Fu'stiness. n.f. [from fufly.] Mouldinefs; dink. 

Fu'sty. adj. [from/«/?.] Ill duelling ; mouldy. 

He&or {hall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains: he were as good crack a fufiy nut with no 
kernel. Shakefpeare’s Troilus andCrejfida. 

The fufiy plebeians hate thine honours. Shak. Coriolan. 

The large Achilles, at this fufiy duff. 

From his deepched laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakefp. 

FU'TILE. adj. [futile, French; futilis, Latin.] 

1. Talkative; loquacious. 

One futile perfon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do 
more hurt than many that know it their duty to conceal. Bacen. 

2. Trifling; worthlefs ; of no weight. 

Futility, n.f. [fit Hite, French, from futile.] 

1. Talkativenefs; loquacity. 

This fable does not drike fo much at the futility of women, 
as at the incontinent levity of a prying humour. L’Efirange. 

. Triflingnefs; want of weight; want of folidity. 


F Y 

Trifling futility appears in their figns of the zcdiack, and 
their mutual relations and afpedls. Ben tie 

Fu'ttocks. n.f [corrupted from foot hooks. Skinner.] The 
lower timbers that hold the (hip together. 

FU'TURE. adj. [futurus, Latin ; fuiur, French. ] That 
which will be hereafter ; to come ; as, the future date. 
Glory they fung to the mod High ! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. Milt. P. L 
He lows the teeth at Pallas’s command, 

And flings the future people from his hand. Addflon’s Ovid 
Fu'ture. n.f. [from the adjeblive.] Time to come; fome- 
what to happen hereafter. 

1 hy letters have tranfported me beyond 
Th s ign’rant prefent time; and I feel now 
Th 0 future in the indant. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power 
either is difabled for the futu e, or eUe checks at any vio 0 rous 
undertaking ever after. ' lode. 

■tu turely. aav. [fr omfuture.] In time to come. 

1 his prefcience or God, as it is prefcience, is not the caufe 
of any thing futu-ely fucceeding; neither doth God’s fore¬ 
knowledge impede any neceility/or bind. Raleigh 

Futuri'tjon. n.f. [from future.] The date of being to be j 
of being to come to pafs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the world’s re¬ 
demption diould red only in the number of poifibilicies, and 
hang fo loci', in refpect ot its futurition , as to leave the event 
in an equal poife, whether ever there fhould be fuch a thino- 
or "o S:uth’s Sermon! 

Fu'turity. n.f [from future.] 

1. Time to come; events to come. 


Not my fervicepad, nor prefent forrows. 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 

Can ranfom me. Shakef care’s Othello. 

All futurities are naked before that All-feeing Eye, the fight 
of which is no more hindred by didance of time than the fiaht 
of an angel can be determined by didance of place. South. 

I will contrive fome way to make it known to futurity, that 
I had your lordfhip for my patron. Swift. 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 

Though {kill’d in fate and dark futurity. Pope’s Statius. 

2. The date of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poflibilities, which 
never commence into a futurity ; it requiring fuch a free, 
fedate and intent mind, as, it maybe, is no where found but 
among the platonical ideas. Glanv. Scepf. c. 10. 

To FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology.] To fly out in fmall 
particles. 

Fu'zzball. n. f. [fuzz and ball] A kind of fungus, which, 
when prefled, burds and fcatters dud in the eyes. 

Fy. interj. [_/js French and Flemifti ; (plv, Greek; vah, Lat.] 
A word of blame and difapprobation. 

And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Whofe wrathful wreaks themfelves do now 7 allay. Fa. Sjneen. 

Fy, my lord, fy! a foldier, and afraid? What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call our power to ac¬ 
count ? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

A bawd, fir, fy upon him ! Shakef. MeaJ'ure for Meafure . 

But/r, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’d dray ! 

Expeftance calls tfiee now another way. Milton. 

Ns.y,fy, what mean you in this open place ? 

Unhand me, or, I fwear. I’ll fcratch your face: 

Let go, for fhamc; you make me mad for fpite: 

My mouth’s my own ; and if you kifs. I’ll bite. Dryden. 

Fy, madam, he cried, we mud be pad all thefe gaities. 

Tat Ur, N°. 54. 
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GAD 


Has two founds, one from the Greek T, and the 
Latin, which is called that of the hard G , becaufe 
it is formed by a preflure fomewhat hard of the 
forepart of the tongue againd the upper gum. This 
found G retains before a, 0, u, l, r; as, gate,go, gull. 
The other found, called that of the foft G , refembles that of 
J, and is commonly, though not always, found before e, i ; 
as, gem, gibbet. Before n , at the end of a word, g is com¬ 
monly melted away; as in the French, from which thefe words 
are commonly derived : thus, for benign , malign , condign , we 
pronounce benine, maline , condine. It is often filent in the 
middle of words before h ; as, might. The Saxon.Ir, 3, feems 
to have had generally the found of y confonant; whence gate 
is by rudieks dill pronounced yate. 

Ga'bardine. n.f [ gavardina, Italian.] A coarfe frock; 
any mean drefs. 

My bed way is to creep under his gabardine; there is no 
other (helter hereabout. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 

You call me mifbeliever, cut-thrdat dog, 

And fpit upon my Jewifh gabardine. Shakef. Mer. of Venice. 

The knight did ftraight fubmit. 

And laid his weapons at her feet: 

Next he difrob’d his gabardine. 

And with it did himfelf refign. Hudibras, b. i. 

To Ga'bble. v. n. [ gabbare, Italian ; gabberen, Dutch.] 

1. To make an inarticulate noife. 

When thou could’d not, favage, 

Shew thine own meaning, but would’d gabble like 

A thing mod brutilh, I endow’d thy purpofes 

With words that made them known. Shakefp . Tempefi. 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeds roar, 

With their hoarfe gabbling feek the filent {hoar. Dryd. Mn. 

2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honedy, but to gabble like 
tinkers at this time of night ? Do ye make an alehoufe of 
my lady’s houfe ? Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Which made fome think, when he did gabble, 

Th’ had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudibras, p. i. 

Such a rout, and fuch a rabble. 

Run to hear Jack Pudding gabble. Swift. 

Ga'bble. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Inarticulate noife like that of brute animals. 

Not to know what we fpeak one to another, fo we feem to 
know, is to know draight our purpofe : chough’s language, 
gabble enough, and good enough. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

2. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rifes loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls, 

, Not underflood. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. xii. 

fdiow^' n ^ rom & a MU- ] A prater; a chattering 

Ga'bel. n.f. [ gabelle, French; gabello, Italian; garel, Saxon, 
a tribute.] An excife ; a tax. 

The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, and to- 

r r r t> Addifn’s Remarks on Italy. 

GABION. n.f. [French.] A wicker balket which is filled 
with earth to make a fortification or intrenchment. 

His battery was defended all along with gabions, and calks 
filled with land. Kmlles's Hi/lory of the Turks 

Cable ^/[^W.Welfli; gable, French.] The Hoping 
roof of a building. F 6 

Take care that all your brick-work be covered with the 
tmng, according to the new way of building, without gable 

tnrn’.GG, are very heavy, and very apt to let the water 
into the bnck-work. Monies Husbandry. 

f 3, n -F [ 5 a b> Saxon ; gaddur, Iflandick, a club 1 

i- A wedge or ingot of deel. J 

paiasof Hob 6e i ‘ S b i r pi^’j d ° Wn theRhine t0Dort - and other 
and thl t f 3nd ,f\ d fome in hars, and fome in gads ; 

J nd therefore called hlentilh Heel, and fometimes gad (fee). 


VfrJSrVS be ufed h y Shakefpeare foTa'ftilV' TAAU, 

Worn jab, Saxon, a goad.] 6 ’ 


Moxori s Mech. Fxer. 


goad.] 


O A G 


I will go get a leaf of brafs, 

Ahd with a gad of deel will write thefe words. Shake ft care. 

To Gad. v.n. [Derived by Skinner from gadfly, by Junius 
from gadaw , Welflh, to forfake.] To ramble about without 
any fettled purpofe ; to rove ldofely arid idly. 

How now, my headdrong, where have you been gadding? 
—Where I have learnt me to repent. Shakef. Rom. and Jul. 
Give the water no padage, neither a wicked woman liberty 
to gad abroad. Eccluf. xxv. 25. 

The leder devils arofe with ghadly rore. 

And thronged forth about the world to gad', 

Each land they fill’d, river, dream and diore. Fairfax, b. W. 
Envy is a gadding pafiion, and walketh the dreets, and doth 
not keep home. Bacon j EJfay 9. 

Gad not abroad at ev’ry qued and call 
Of an untrained hope Or pafliori ; 

To court each place or fortune that doth fall. 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

Thee, {hepherd, thee the woods and defart caves; 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrowri, 

And all their echo’s moan. Milton. 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze ; their dings draw blood. 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryd. Virg. 

She wreaks her anger on her rival’s head ; 

With furies frights her from her native home. 

And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. Drydtrt. 

Gull ’em with freedom, 

And you {hall fee ’em tofs their tails, and gad 
As if the breeze had dung them. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus . 
There’s an ox lod, and this coxcomb runs a gadding after 
wild fowl. L’Efirange. 

No wonder their thoughts fhould be perpetually {hiding 
from what difguds them, and feek better entertainment in 
more pleafing objects, after which they will unavoidably be 
gadding. Locke. 

Ga'dder. n.f. [from gad.] A rambler; one that runs much 
abroad without bufinefs. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, caufeth great an¬ 
ger, and {he will not cover her own Ihame. Eccluf. xxvi. 8. 

Ga'ddihgly. adv. [from^.] In a rambling, roving man¬ 
ner. 

Ga'dfly. n.f. [ gad and fly ; but by Skinner, who makes it 
the original of gad, goadfly. Suppofed to be originally from 
goad, in Saxon gab, and fly.] A fly that when he dings the 
cattle makes them gad or run madly about; the breefe. 

The fly called the gadfly breedeth of fomewhat that fwim- 
eth upon the top of the water, and is mod about ponds. Bac. 

Light fly his (lumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gadflies faden on the herd. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Gaff, n J. A harpoon or large hook. Ainfworth . 

l r FE 3 - n -f [ 5 e F e P e > companion, Saxon.] A word of 
refpect now obfolete, or applied only in contempt to a mean 
perfon. 

For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 

Exceffive forrow is exceeding dry. Gay’s P aft orals. 

Gaffles. n.f. [ jayelucay, fpears, Saxon.] 

1. Artificial fpurs put upon cocks when they are fet to fio-ht. 

2. A deel contrivance to bend crofs-bows. Ainfworth 

ToGao. v. n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the palate, Minjhew.] To 

dop the mouth with fomething that may allow to breathe but 
hinder to fpeak. ’ 

He’s out of his guard already : unlefs you laugh and mini- 
fter occafion to him, he is gagg'd. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

There foam d rebellious logick, gagg'd and bound. P% e 

^hinder jpeech°or ‘eating j PW ““ the mouth 

s ome, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
Nf'tngags and muzzles their foft mouths reftiain. brtden 

w ° man , w ? uid have ™ up flairs before me; but I 
have fecured her below with a gag in her chaps. Drsdcr, 

G an [iag -' Rrench -] A P'eJge; a pawn; a caution • 

any thing given in fecurity, 0 * 
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Who, when the fhamed fhield of (lain Sansfoy 
He fpy’d, with that fame fairy champion’s page. 

He to him leapt; and that fame envious gage. 

Of vi&or’s glory, from him fnatcht away. Fairy Queen. 

There I throw my gage 
Declaiming here the kindred of a king, 

And lay afide my high blood’s royalty. Shakefp. Richard II. 

There is my gage, the manual feal of death, 

That marks thee out for hell. Shakefp. Richard II. 

They from their mothers breafts poor orphans rend, 

Nor without gages to the needy lend. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southern s Oroonok. 

But fince it was decreed, aufpicious king. 

In Britain’s right that thou fhould’ft wed the main, 

Heav’n, as a gage, would caft fome previous thing, 

And therefore doom’d that Lawfon fhould be flain. Dryden. 

In any truth, that gets not poflefiion'of our minds, by felt- 
evidence or demonftration, the arguments, that gain it aflent, 
are the vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke. 

To Gage. v* a. .[gager-, E rench.] 

i. T© wager; to depone as a wager ; to impawn ; to give as a 

caution, pledge, or fecurity. 

Again ft the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Drawing near the fhorc, he found the ft urkifh merchants 
making merry upon the main : unto thefe merchants he gave 
due falutations, gaging his faith for their fafety, and they like- 
wife to him. Knolles s Hiflory of toe Furls. 

To meafure; to take the contents of any veftel of liquids 
particularly. More properly gauge. See'GAUGE. 

We {ha.ll fee your bearing. 

.—Nay, but I bar to-night: you fhal! not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shakefp. Merchant of Vmice. 

To Ga'ggle. v. n. [gagen , gagelen , Dutch ] To make noife 
like a goofe. 

Birds prune their feathers, geefe gaggle, and crows teem to 
call upon rain; which is but the comtort they receive in the 
relenting of the air. Bacon s Natural Hiflory, N°. 823. 

May fat geefe gaggle with melodious voice. 

And ne’er want goofeberries or apple-fauce. King. 

Gai'ety. SeeGAYETY. 

'Gaily, adv . [from g«y-] 

1. Airily; cheerfully... . 

2. Splendidly; pompoufly ; with great Ihow. 

The ladies gaily drefs’d, the Mall adorn ^ 

With curious..d.yes, and paint the funny morn. Gay's Trivia. 

Like fome fair flow) that early Spring fupplies. 

That gaily blooms, but ev’n.in'blooming dies.. Pope. 

GAIN, n.f {gain. Trench.] 

j. Profit; advantage. # t „ 

But what things were gam to me, tiiofe 1 counted lols tor 
Chrift. Phil. In. 7. 

Befides the purpofe it were now, to teach how vidfory fhould 
be ui'ed, or the gains thereof communicated to the general 
content. Raleigh’s EJhys. 

It is in praife of men as in gettings and gains ; tor light 
vains make heavy purfes ; for light gains come thick, whereas 
great come but now and then. Bacon, Ejfay 5 3* 

This muft be made by fome governor upon his own private 
account, who has a great ftock that he is content to turn that 
way, and is invited by the gains. Temple. 

2 . Intereft; lucrative views. 

That fir, which ferves for gain , 

And follows buj: for form. 

Will pack,, when it begins to rain, ? 

And leave thee in the ftorm. Skakefpeare s King Lear. 

Unlawful advantage. 

Did 1 make a gain of you by any of them whom 1 lent unto 
you? . 2 Car. xii. 17. 

'Overplus in a comparative computation; anything oppoled 

to loft. 

To Gain. v.a. [gagner, French.J 

1. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Thou haft taken, ufury and increafe, and thou haft greedily 
mined of thy neighbours by extortions. Ezek. xxn. 12. 

2. "To have the overplus in comparative computation. advantage. iwr«. want 

If vou have two veflels to fill, and you empty one to fill the Gai nlessness. n.f. [from gainlefs.] Unprofitablene.s, 

other, yougain nothing by that. Burnet’s theory of the Earth. of advantage. 

To obtain; to procure. . . The parallel holds too m the gat'nhjfnefs as well as Iabon 

0 ■"* ' ’ tradition were endeavoured to be fet on foot, it is 
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They who were fent to the other pafs, after a fnort reilft 
ance, gained it. Clarendon, Lviii 

Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws. 

And only gains the wealthy client’s caufe. Dryd. Perf Sat 
O love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 

And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. Pope's Sprint 

7. To draw into any intereft or party. 

Come, with prefents, laden from the port. 

To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryd. Virg. JEn 
If Pyrrhus muft be wrought to pity. 

No woman does it better than yourfelf: 

If you gain him, I {hall comply of courfe. A. Phillis 

8. ft'o reach ; to attain. 

The Weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 

ft'o gain the timely, imv. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Death was the poft, which I almoft did gain: 

Shall I once more be toft into the main ? Waller, 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very 
troublcfome march to gain the top of it. Addifon on Italy, 
ft'hus fav’d from death, they gain the Pheftan fhores, 
With fhatter’d vefiels and difabled oars, Pope's OdyfJey,'b, iii, 

9. TVGain over. To draw to another party or intereft. 

The court of Hanover mould have endeavoured to gain, over 
thofe who were reprefented as their enemies. Swift, 

To Gain. v. n. 

1. To encroach; to come forward by degrees. 

When watchful herons leave their wat’ry ftand. 

And mounting upward with ereefted flight, 

Gain on the fkies,' and foar above the fight. Dryd. Virg. Geo, 
On the land while here the ocean gains , 

In other parts it leaves wide fandy plains. Pope on Criticifm, 

2. To get ground ; to prevail againft. 

The Englifti have not only gained upon the Venetians in 
the Levant, but have their cloth in Venice itfelf. Addijon, 

3. To obtain influence with. 

My good behaviour had gained fo far on the emperor, that 

• I began to conceive.hopes of liberty. Gulliver's travels. 
To Gain. v. n. To grow rich; to have advantage; to be ad¬ 
vanced in intereft or happinefs. 

Gain. adj. [An old word now out of ufe.] Handy; ready; 
dexterous. 

Ga'iner. n.f. [from gain.] One who receives profit or ad- 

• Vantage. 

The client, befides retaining a good confcience, is always 
a gainer , and by no means can be at any lofs, as feeing, if the 
compofition be overhard, he may relieve himfelf by recourfe 
to his oath. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

If what I get in empire 

I lofe in fame, I think myfelf no gainer. Denham's Sophy. 
He that lofes any thing, and gets wifdom by it, is a gainer 
by the loft. L'EJlrange , Fable 59. 

By extending a well regulated trade, we are as great gainers 
by the commodities of many other countries as thofe of our 
own nation. Addifons Freeholder. 

Gai'nful. adj. [ gain and. full.] 

1. Advantageous ; profitable. 

He Will dazzle his eyes, and bait him In with the lufeious 
propofal of fome gainful purchafe, fome rich match, or advan¬ 
tageous projedf. South. 

2. Lucrative; produ&ive of money. 

Nor knows he merchants gainful care. Dryden's Horace, 
Maro’s mufe, 

Thrice facred mufe ! commodious precepts gives, 
Inftruiftive to the fwains, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful: fometimes ftie diverts 
From folid counfels. Phillips, 

Gainfully, adv. [ from gainful. ] Profitably 5 advantage- 
oufly. 

Ga'infulness. n.f [from gainful.] Profit; advantage. 
Gai'n GIVING n.f. [ 'gainfl and give.] The fame as mil- 
giving'; a giving againft: as gainfaying, which is ftill in ufe, 
is, faying againft, or contradicting. Hanmer. 

It is but foolery; but it is fuch a kind of gaingivinl as 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman. Shahefpeare s Hamlet. 

Ga'inless. adj. [from gain.] Unprofitable; producing no 
advantage. 


.....If fucha. . . ... 

not eafy to imagine how it fhould at firft gain entertainment; 
but much more difficult to conceive how ever it fhould come 
to be universally propagated. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

а. 'To obtain increafe of anything allotted. 

I know that ye would gain the time, becaufe ye fee the king 
. is gone from me. Van. «• «• 

r To obtain whatever good or bad. 

° Ye fhould not have loofed from Crete, and ha vz gained this 
harm and lofs. ^rxxvii. 2.. 

б . To win. 


.oufnefs of the work: thofe wretched creatures, buried in earth 
and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged ; no more is the infatiable mifer. Decay of Puty 
Ga'inly. adv. [from gain.] Handily; readily; dexteroufly* 
To Ga'insay. v. a. [’gainfl and fay. J 

1. To contradict; to oppofe; to controvert with; to difpute 
againft. 

Speeches which gainfay one another, muft of neceflity be 
applied both unto one and the fame fubjeCt. Hooker , ^ v * 

Too facile then, thou did ft not much gainfay ; 

Nay, didft permit, approve, and fair difmift. Milton's P■ F 

2 . To deny any thing. 
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I never heard yet 

That any of thofe boMer vices wanted 
T efs impudence to gainfay what they did, 

Than m perform it firft. Shabffeure’s Winter's Title. 

C a'insayER. n-f- [from gainfay.] Opponent; adverfarj. 

Such as may fatisfy gainfayers, when fuddenly, and befi es 
expectation, they require the fame at our htma%. Hooker, h. v. 

We are, for this caufe, challenged as manifeft gainfayas 
of Scripture, even in that which we read for Scripture unto 
1 eonle Hooker , b. v. y- * 9- 

11 It P was full matter of conviSion to all gainfayers. Hammond. 

’Gainst, prep, [for againft.] See Against. 

Tremble, ye nations ! who, lecure beloie, 

Lauoh’d at thofe arms, that ’gainjl ourfelves we bore. Dryd. 

To Ga'instand. v.a. [’, eainft znAJland.] Towithftand; to 

° P Love provedhimfelf valiant, that durft with the fword of 
reverent duty gainjland the force of fo many enraged de- 
fires Sidney , b. n. 

.GAIRISH. adj. [geapjuan, to drefs fine, Saxon.] 

1. Gaudy; fhowy; fplendid; fine. 

I call’d thee then poor fhadow, painted queen. 

The prefentation of but what I was ; 

A mother, only mock’d with two fair babes; 

A dream of what thou waft, a gairifh flag, 

To be the aim of every dangerous {hot. Shakefp. Rich. 111. 

There in clofe covert by fome brook. 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s gairifn eye. Milton. 

2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. . 

Fame and glory tranfports a man out of himlelr: it makes 
the mind loofe and gairifh , fcatters the fpirits, and leaves a 
kind of diAblution upon all the faculties. South's Sermons. 

Ga'irishness. n.f. [from gairifo.] 

j. Finery; flaunting gaudinefs. 

2. Flighty cr extravagant joy. 

Let your hope be without vanity, or garijhnefs of fpirit, but 
fober, grave and ftlent. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Gait. n.f. [gat, Dutch.] 

1. A way : as, gang your gait. 

Good youth, addrefs thy gait unto her ; 

Be not denied accefs, ftand at her door. Shakefpeare . 

2. March; walk. 

Nought regarding, they kept on their gait , 

And all her vain allurements did forfake. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 

That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. Hubb. Tale. 

3. The manner and air of walking. 

Great Juno comes; I know her by her^vnV. Shahefpeare. 
He had in his perfon, in his afpeCt, the appearance of a 
great man, which Ire preferved in his gait and motion. Claren. 

A third, who, by his gait 

And fierce demeanour, feems the prince of hell. Milton. 

Leviathans 

Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. Milton. 

I deferib’d his way. 

Bent all on fpeed, and mark’d his airy gait. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

Gala'ge. n.f A fhepherd’s clog. 

My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; 

And my galage grown faft to my heel. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

Gala'ngal. n.f [galangc, French.] A medicinal root, 
of which there are two fpecies. The lefler galangal is in 
pieces, about an inch or two long, or the thicknefs of a man’s 
little finger; a brownifh red colour, extremely hot and pun¬ 
gent. The larger galangal is in pieces, about two inches or 
more in length, and an inch in thicknefs : its colour is brown, 
with a faintcaft of red in it: it has a difagreeable, but much 
lefs acrid and pungent tafte than the fmaller fort. They are 
both brought from theEaft-Indies; the fmall kind from China, 
and the larger from the ifland of Java, wherewith the people, 
while it is frefh, by way of fpice, feafon their difhes. The 
fmall fort is ufed with us in medicine as a ftomachick, and is 
an ingredient in almoft all bitter infuftons and mixtures. Hill. 

Gala'xy. n.f [ yx>,cifdoc ; galaxie, Fr. ] The milky way ; a 
itream of 1 ght in the fky. 

A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold, 

And pavement ftars, as ftars to thee appear, 

Seen in the galaxy. Miiton's Paradife Lofl , b, vii. 

A brown, for which heaven would difband 
The galaxy, and ftars be tann’d. Cleaveland. 

Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i’ th’ fky, 

If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 

Vv'edare not undertake to fhew what advantage is brought 
to us by thofe innumerable ftars in the galaxy. Bentley's Serm. 

' GA'LBANUM . n.f 

We meet,with galbanum fometimes in loofe granules, called 
drops or tears, which is the pureft, and fometimes in large 
mafies. It is foft, like wax, and du&ile between the fingers ; 
of a yellowifh or reddifli colour: its fmell is ftrong and dif- 
agreeable; its tafte acrid, naufeous and bitterifh. It is of a 
mKiClc na *- ure between a gum and a refin, being inflammable 
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as a refin, and foluble in water as a gam, and will not «M«ive 
in oil as pure refins do. It is the produce ot an umbelliferous 
plant, whofe ftalks are about an inch thick, and five or nx k . 
hi<rh : its leaves are like the common anile, of a xtrong fmell, 
and acrid tafte ; but the flowers, and efpecialiy the feeds, much 
morefo. The whole plant abounds with a vifcous muxy 
iuice, which it yields when wounded, and which foon con¬ 
cretes into fubftance called galbanum. The plant is frequent 
in Perfia, and in many parts of Africa. Its medicinal virtues 
are cohfiderable in afthmas, coughs, and hyftenck com- 
I • t Hill's Materia Alcaic a. 

P ‘l yielded indeed a pleafant odour, like the beft myrrh; as 

n \ Eccluf. xxiv. 15, 

galbanum. ( . 

Gale, n.f IgMing, hafly, fudden, German.] A wind not 

n _ _ l. f-knn ct hrpPTT.f* 


tempeftuous,^ yet ftronger than a breeze. 

What happy gale 

Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 
Winds 


Shahefpeare. 


Of o-entleft gale. Arabian odours fann’d 

From their foft wings, and Flora’s earlieft finells. Milton. 

Frefh gales and gentle air. Milton. 

Umbria’s green retreats, 

Where weftern gales eternally rfcfide. Addifon. 

GaYeas. n.f [galeaffe, French.] A heavy low-built veftel, 
with both fails an-d oars. It carries three mafts, but they can¬ 
not be lowered, as in a galley. It has thirty-two feats for 
rowers, and fix or feven fiaves to each. They carry three 
tire of guns at the head, and at the ftern there are two tire 
of guns. Dill. 

The Venetians pretend they could fet out, in cafe of great 
neceflity, thirty men of war, a hundred gallies, and ten ga¬ 
ted ffeu Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Ga'leated. adj. [galeatus, Latin.] 

r. Covered as with a helmet. 

A galeated efehinus copped, and in fhape fomewhat more 
conrck than any of the foregoing. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. [In botany.] buch plants as bear a flower refembling an hel¬ 
met, as the monkfhood. 

GaleR-Fculate. adj. [from galerus , Latin.] Covered as 
with a hat. 

Ga'liot. n.f. [galiotie, French.] A little galley or fort of 
brigantine, built very flight and fit for chafe. It carries but 
one maft, and two or three pattereroes. It can both fail and 
row, and has fixteen or twenty feats for the rowers, with one 
man to each oar. Die?. 

Barbarofla fent before him Dragut and Corfetus, two 
notable pyrates, with thirty galiots, who, landing their men, 
were valiantly eneountei^sd by Sarmentus, and forced again to 
theii galiots. Rhodes's Hiflory of the Turks. 

GALL. n. f [geala, Saxon; galle, Dutch.] 

1. The bile; an animal juice remarkable for its fuppofed bitter- 
nefs. 

Come to my woman’s breaft, 

And take my milk for gall, you murth’ring minifters! Shak. 

A honey tongue, -a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s fpring, ; but fbrrow’s fall. Shahefpeare. 

It drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. Shahefpeare's King Lear. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the 
gall bitter, as their proverb more peremptorily impliesj It’s as 
bitter as gall ; whereas there’s nothing guftable Tweeter; and 
what is moft un&uous muft needs partake of a fweet favour. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Gall is the greateft refolvent of curdled milk: Boerhaave 
has given at a time one drop of the gall of an eel with 
fuccefs. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The part which contains the bile. 

The married couple, as a teftimony of future concord, did 
caft the gall of the facrifice behind the altar. Brown's Vu. Err. 

3. Any thing extremely bitter. 

Thither write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you fend. 

Though ink be made of gall. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Poifon be their drink ! 

Gall, worfe than gall, the daintieft meat they tafte! Skakef. 

She ftill infults, and vou muft ftill adore ; 

Grant that the honey’s much, the gall is more. Dryd. uv 

4. Rancour; malignity. ’ J 

They did great- hurt unto his title, and have left a perpetual 
gallm the mind of the people. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

5. A flight hurt by fretting oft thefkin. [From the verb.] 

• . Th ' s is t , he fataleft wound of the tongue, carries leaft fmart, 

but infinitely more of danger; and is as much fuperior to the 
former, as a gangrene is to a gall or fcratch : this may be fore 
and vexing, but that ftupifying and deadening. 

Government of the Tongue, f g. 

6. Anger; birternefs of mind. 6 

Suppofc youF;hero were a lover, 

Though he before had gall and rage ; 

He grows difpirited and low. 

He hates the fight, and fhuns the blow. Prior 

7 • [From 
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7. [From gal!a. - ] 

Galls or galnuts are a kind of preternatural and accidental tu¬ 
mours, produced on various trees; but thofe of the oak only are 
ufed in medicine. We have two kinds, theOriental and theEu- 
ropean galls: the Oriental are brought from Aleppo, of the 
bignefs of a large nutmeg, with tubercles on their iurface, of 
a very firm and folid texture, and a difagreeable, acerb, and 
aftringent tafte. The European galls are of the fame iize, 
with perfedtly fmooth furfaces : they are light, often fpongy, 
and cavernous within, and always of a lax texture. They have 
a lefs auftere tafte, and are of much lefs value than the nrit 
fort, both in manufactures and medicine. "Ihe general ml- 
tory of galls is this: an infeCt of the fly kind, for the laiety 
of her young, wounds the branches of the trees, and in the 
hole depofites her egg: the lacerated vefiels of the tree dif- 
charging their contents, form a tumour or woody cate about 
the hole, where the egg is thus defended from all injuries. 
This tumour alfo ferves for the food of the tender maggot, 
produced from the egg of the fly, which, as foon as it is per¬ 
fect, and in its winged ftate, gnaws its Way out, as appears 
from the hole found in the gall; and where no hoie is feen on 
its furface, the maggot, or its remains, are fure to be found 
within, on breaking it. It has been obferved, that the oak 
does not produce galls in cold countries : but this obfervation 
fhould be confined to the medicinal galls; for all thofe excref- 
cencies which we find on this tree in our own woods, and 
call oak-apples, oak-grape?, and oak-cones, are true and ge¬ 
nuine galls, though lefs firm in their texture. The true rea- 
fon of the hard ones not being produced with us, feems to be 
that we want the peculiar fpecies of infeCf to which they owe 
their origin, which is a fly of the ichneumon kind, onl) found 
in hot countries. The fpecies of fly that occasions, by its 
punftures, the foft galls of France and Italy, is different both 
from the Syrian one and from ours, though ftill of the ich¬ 
neumon kind; and we find the feveral kinds, which occafion 
the different galls in our own kingdom, produce different 
kinds, and thofe of different degrees of hardnefs, on the fame 
tree. Galls are ufed in making ink, and in dying and drefl- 
ing leather, and many other manufactures. In medicine they 
are very aftringent, and good under proper management. Hill. 

Befides the acorns, the oak beareth galls, oak-apples, and 
oak-nuts. Bacons Natural Hi/lory , N°. 635. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls , under which name he 
comprehends all preternatural and morbofe excrefcences, de- 
monftrates that all fuch excrefcences, where any infeCts are 
found, are excited by fome venenofe liquor, which, together 
with their eggs, fuch infeCts fhed. Ray on the Creation. 

The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make ink, are no other 
than cafes of infeds, which are bred in them. Derham. 

ToGall, ^.( 7 . [galer, French.] 
i. To hurt by fretting the ikin. 

I’ll touch my point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall him flightly, 

It may be death. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

His yoke is eafy, when by us embrac’d ; 

But loads and galls, if on our necks ’tis caft. Denham. 
A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for his galled 
horfe, begins with cafting his eye upon all things. Locke. 

On the monarch’s fpeech Achilles broke. 

And furious thus, and interrupting fpoke. 

Tyrant, I well deferv’d thy galling chain. Pope's Iliad. 
“To impair ; to wear away. 

He doth objeCt, I am too great of birth; 

And that my'ftate being gall'd with my expence, 

L feek to heal it only by his wealth. Shakefpeare. 

If it fhould fall down in a continual ftream like a river, it 
would gall the ground, wafh away plants by the roots, and 
overthrow houfes. Ray on the Creation. 

. To teaze ; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of that aCtion, and to gall their minds who did 
not fo much commend it, he wrote his book. Hooker, b. ii. 

What they feem contented with, even for that very caufe 
we rejeCf; and there is nothing but it pleafeth us the better, 
if we efpy that it galleth them. Hooker , b. iv. f. 9. 

When I fhew juftice, 

I pity thofe I do not know ; 

Which a difmifs’d offence would after gall. Shakefpeare. 

Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 

That I extend my manners : ’tis my breeding, 

That gives me this bold fhew of courtefy. Shakefp. Othello. 

All ftudies here I folemnly defy. 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke, Shak H. IV. 
No man commits any fin but his confcience fmites him, 
and his guilty mind is frequently gated with the remembrance 
c f it. Tillotfons Sermons. 

5. Toharrafs; to mifehief. 

The Helots had gotten new heart, and with 'divers forts of 
fhot from corners of ftreets and houfe-windows galled 
them. Sidney. 

Lio-ht demilances from afar they throw, 

Faften’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. Dryd. Mn. 
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In our wars againft the French of old, we ufed to £<7//them 
with our longbows, at a greater diftance than they couldfliQ 0t 
their arrows. Addifon on the State of the W nr 

ToGall. v. n. To fret. 

I have feen you glecking and galling at this gentleman twice 
or thrice. Shakejptares Hemy V 

GATLANT. adj. [galant, French, from gala , fine drvfc' 
Spanifh.J * 

1. Gay; well drefled; fhowy ; fplendid; magnificent. 

A place of broad rivers, wherein fhall go no gaily with 
oars, neither fhall gallant fhips pals thereby. If xxxiii. 

The gay, the wife, the gallant , and the grave, 

Subdu’d alike, all but one paflion have. Waller 

2. Brave ; high fpirited ; daring; magnanimous. 

Scorn, that any fhould kill his uncle, made him feek his 
revenge in manner gallant enough. Sidney , b . ii 

But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. Shakefpeare. 
A gallant man, whofe thoughts fly at the higheft game, re¬ 
quires no further infight into them than to fatisfy himfelf by 
what way they may be performed. Digby on the Soul, Dedicat 

3. Fine; noble; fpecious. 

There are no tricks in plain and Ample faith; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 

Make gallant fhew and promife of their mettle. Shakefp 
He difeourfed, how gallant and how brave a thing it would 
be for his highnefs to make a journey into Spain, and to fetch 
home his miftrefs. Clarendm. 

4. Inclined to courtfhip. 

When firft the foul of love is fent abroad, 

The gay troops begin 

In gallant thought to plume their painted wings. 
Ga'llant. n.f. ‘[from the adje&ive.] 

1. A gay, fprightly, air)', fplendid man. 

The new proclamation. 

— - What is’t for ? 

—The reformation of our travell’d gallants. 

That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. Shakefp. 
The gallants and Iufty youths of Naples came and offered 
themfelves unto Vaftius. linolles s Hijlory of the Turks. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

Their fauchions brandifh’d at the grifly fpright. Dryden . 

Gallants, look to’t, you fay there are no fprights; 

But I’ll come dance about youf beds at nights. Dryden . 

2. A whoremafter, who careffes women to debauch them. 

One, worn to pieces with age, fhews himfelf a young 
gallant . Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The next carried a handfome young fellow upon her back: 
fhe had left the good man at home, and brought away her 
gallant. Addifon's Speflator. 

3. A wooer; one who courts a woman for marriage. In the 
two latter fenfes it has commonly the accent on the laft fyl- 
lable. 

Ga'llantly. adv. [from gallant.’] 

1. Gayly; fplendidly. 

2. Bravely ; nobly ; generoufly. 

You have not dealt fo gallantly with us as we did with you 
in a parallel cafe: laft year a paper was brought here from 
England, which we ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. Swift. 

Ga'llantry. n.f. [ galanterie, French.] 

1. Splendour of appearance ; fhow ; magnificence; glittering 
grandeur; oftentatious finery. 

Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englifh youth flock to their admiral. Waller . 

2. Bravery ; noblenefs ; generofity. 

The eminence of your condition, and (he gallantry of y° ur 
principles, will invite gentlemen to the ufeful and enobling 
ftudy of nature. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

3. A number of gallants. .. 

Hedlor, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of Troy, I wou 
have arm’d to-day. Shakefpeare's Troilus and CreJJida. 

4. Courtfhip ; refined addrefs to women. 

The martial Moors, in gallantry refin’d, 

Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Granvi t. 

5. Vicious love; lewdnefs; debauchery. 

It looks like a fort of compounding between virtue ana 
vice, as if a woman were allowed to be vicious, provide c 
be not a profligate; as if there were a certain point w icr 
gallantry ends, and infamy begins. 

Ga'lleass. n.f [ galeas , French.] 
of war driven with oars. 

My father hath no lefs 

Than three great argofies, befides two galleaffet. 

And twelve tight gallies. Shakefp. Taming of the * 
The number of vefiels were one hundred and /’ 
whereof galleajfes and galleons feventy-two, goodly P s ’- 
floating towerf t Bacon’, *?"»**£* 

Galle'on. n.f. [gallon, French.] A large fhip wit o 
fometimes five decks, now in ufe only among the bpan 1 
I affured them that I would ftay for them at 1 rinida °j of 
that no force fhould drive me thence, except I were 
fet on fire by the Spanifh galleons. Raleigh s / —^ 


and 
d fhe 
die re 
Swift . 

A large galley; a veil'd 
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hundred and thirty, cetious, 


The number of vefiels were one - 

whereof galleaffes and galleons feventy-two, goodly fhips, like 
floating towers or caftles. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ga'llery. n.f [ galerie , French, derived by Du Cange from 
galeria, low Latin, a fine room.] 

1. A kind of walk along the floor of a houfe, into which the 
doors of the apartments open; in general, any building of 
which the length much exceeds the breadth. 

Jn moft part there had been framed by art fuch pleafant 
arbors, that, one anfwering another, they became a gallery 
aloft from tree to tree, almoft round about, which be¬ 
low gave a perfect fhadow. Sidney, b. i. 

High lifted up were many lofty towers, 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Fairy Tpueen, b. i. 

Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much content. Shakef. 
The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be all ftately 
galleries, in which galleries let there be three cupola’s. Bacon. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor is the fhape of our cathedral proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre, with 
galleries gradually overlooking each other; for into this condi¬ 
tion the parifh-churches of London are driving apace, as ap¬ 
pears by the ma ny galleries every day built in them. Graunt. 

There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to five 
different churches. Addifon on Italy. 

I. The feats in the playhoufe above the pit, in which the meaner 
people fit. 

While all its throats the gallery extends. 

And all the thunder of the pit afeends. Pope’s Ep. of Horace. 

Ga'lletyle. n.f 1 fuppofe this word has the fame import 
with gallipot. 

Make a compound body of glafs and galletyle ; that i?, to 
have the colour milky like a chalcedon, being a fluff between 
a^porcellane and a glafs. . Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

GA LLEY. n.f. [galea, Italian; galere, French; derived, as 
fome think, from galea , a helmet pitftured anciently on the 
prow ; as others from ycckvlr^, the fwordfifh; as others 
from galleon, exprefling in Syriac men expofed to the fea. 
From galley come galleafs , galleon, galliot.] 

J. A veffel driven with oars, much in ufe in the Mediterranean, 
but found unable to endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Of fhips, hulks, gallies , barks and brigandines. Fairfax. 
In the ages following, navigation did every where greatly 
decay, and efpecially far voyages; the rather by the ufe of 
gallics, and fuch veflels as could hardly brook the ocean. 

T , , , „ Paeon's New Atlantis. 

Jafon ranged the coafts of Alia the Lefs in an open boat, or 
kind of galley. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

Un oozy ground his gallies moor; 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their fterns to fhore. Dryden. 

7 . It is proverbially confidered as a place of toilfome mifery, be¬ 
came criminals are condemned to row in them. 

, 7 , he mo ® voluptuous perfon, were he tied to follow his 
hawks and his hounds, his dice and his courtfliips every day, 
wou d find It the greateft torment that could befal him • he 
wouid fly to the mines and the gallies for his recreation, and 
to the fpade and the mattock for a diverfion from the mifery of 

p i 1 eafur L South ' s 

( U f ^‘ SLAV£ ' "•/. [ galley and fave. ] A man condemned 
for fome crime to row in the gallies. 

hemuft hert Chain | we ; e . not fuffi cient to load poor man, but 
he mult be clogged with innumerable chains: this is juft fuch 

&rH fr ^ d0m ,. as ! he Turkifh gallcy-Jlavcs do enjoy/ Bramh 
Hardened galley-Jlaves defpife manumiifion. delay of Z 
. I he furges gently dath againft the fliore, J h 

1 r Plain //’ Zj My Z Ves their oar ‘ Omtb. 

from the Gauiifli lldfffJlTff'P™* t0 be 

1. A gay, briflt, lively man; a fine fellow. 

" obfdi"" "^tritelJS It is in both SeTnoW 

T here’s nought iri France J g * ' 

I hat can be with a nimble galliard won • 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there " r* rs u 

find's £ tal themTff '' ^ the A teh £ 

the changes^ “ V-ment wkh 

time are in the medlev of on / * T* t,me and me ^re 
OA'LLIARDISE. If [ French" T Na ‘«ral Hijlory. 

gaiety. J L r rcnch. J Merriment; exuberant 
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nor difpofed for the mirth and galliardife of com- 
• pany,. ' Brown s Rel. Med. 

Ga'llicisivi. n. f. [ gcilUcifme, French, from gallicus , Latin.] 
A mode of fpeech peculiar to the French language ; fuch as, 
be. figured in con tro very; he held this conduct; he held the 
fame language that another had held before : with many other 
expreflions to be found in the pages of Bolinbroke. 

In Englifh I would have Gallicifms avoided, that we may 
keep to our own language, and not follow the French mode 
in our fpeech. Felton on the Clafficks 0 

Ga'lligaskins. n.f. [ Cali gee Gallo-Vafconum. Skinner.] 
Large open hofe. 

My galligafkins, that have long withftood 
The Winter’s fury, and encroaching frofts. 

By time fubdu’d, what will not time fubdue. 

An horrid chafm difclofe. Phillips. 

GALLIMA'TIA. n.f. [ galimathias, French.] Nonfenfe; talk 
without meaning. 

Gallim at/fry. n.f [galimafree, French.] 

1. A hoch-poch, or hafh of leveral forts of broken meat; a 

medley. Hanmer. 

They have made of our Englifh tongue a gallimaufry, or 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. SpenJcr. 

2. Any inconliftent or ridiculous medley. 

They have a dance, which the wenches fay is a gallimaufry 
of ^gambols, becaufe they are not in’t. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The painter who, under pretence of diverting the eyes, 
would fill his pi&ure with fuch Varieties as alter the truth of 
hiftory, would make a ridiculous piece of painting, and a 
mere gallimaufry of his work. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare ludicroufly of a woman. 

Sir John affedls thy wife. 

—Why, fir, my wife is not young. 

— He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor; 

Fie loves thy gallimaufry, friend. Shakefpeare ; 

Ga lliot. n.f [gahotte , French.] A fimall fwift galley. 

Barbaroffa departing out of Hellefpontus with eighty gallies, 
and certain galliots, fhaped his courfe towards Italy. " Knclles. 

GaAlipot. n.f[gleye, Dutch, fhining earth. Skinner. The 
true derivation is from gala, Spanifh, finery. Gala , or gaily- 
pot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted and p-lazed, com¬ 
monly ufed for medicines. 

Plato find his mafter Socrates was like the apothecary’s gal¬ 
lipots, that had on the outfides apes, owls, and fatyrs: but 
within, precious drugs. _ _ Bacon, Apothth. 227. 

Here phials in nice difeipline are fet; J 

There gallipots are rang’d in alphabet Garth’s Difpeafatory. 
Alexandrines thought it unfafe to truft the real fecret of his 
phial and galhfot to zny man. Spectator, N°. a 2 6. 

7 hou that do ft iTfculapius deride, 

And o’er his gallipots in triumph ride. Fenton 

Gallon, n.f. [gdo, low Latin.] A liquid meafure of four 
quarts. 

. Beat ‘ llen ’ int ° powder, and boil them in a gallon of wine, 
in a veffel clofe flopped Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Gallo on. n.f [ galm , French.] A kind of clofe lace, mad/* 
of gold or filver, or of filk alone. 

To GA'LLOP. v.n. [galoper, French. Derived by all the 
etymologifts, after Kudaus, from ; but p/rhaps it 

6 ,i » *" *• «.•**. 
at-., .. . I <hft hear 

I he galloping of horfe : who was’t came by ? Shak Mach 
His fteeds will be reftrain’d, 

But gallop lively down the weflern hill. Donne 

In fuch a fhape grim Saturn did reftrain 

Tj 

a Ihey’ganefpy 

An armed knight towards them gallop faff, 
f bat feem d from fome feared foe m flw r • ^ 

He who fair and foftly o 0e s fteadil/fn Pair y k »• 

that points right, will foone°r hr> u- ? ^ orward 5 in a courfe 
that runs after every one he his journey’s end than he 
full fpee.d. 7 6 he mCCtS ’ thou S h As gallop all day 

3 * Fo move very faft. Locke . 

_WhomXh'Se"X S wSf COaCh ‘ W Tit ’ *+• 

He that rides poft through^ c Sha Hp-As you like it. 
flent view, tell how in genial the T / r0m the tran ' 

in ^Ping oveHt 1 fUCh rUp " fic i al 
a llop. n. f [from the verb 1 TK • r Locke . 

10 B ] 7he motlon of a horfe when 


2 . 
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be runs at full fpeed; in which, making a kind of a leap for¬ 
wards, He lifts both his forelegs very near at the fame time; 
and while thefe are in the air, and juft upon the point of 
touching the ground, he lifts both his hindlegs almoft at 
once . / Farrier's Ditt. 

Ga'lloper. n.f [from gallop.] 
j. A horfe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to ride than 
horfes for their walk and trot; but they are commonly rough 
gallopers , though fome of them are very fleet. Mortim. Husb. 

3 . A man that rides faft, or-makes great hafte. j 

Ga'lloway. n.f. A horfe not more than fourteen hands 
high, much ufcd in the North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a (hire in Scotland. 

To Ga'llow. v. a. [agaelpan, to fright, Saxon.] To terrify; 
to fright. 

The wrathful (kies 

Gallow the very wand’rers of the dark. 

And make them keep their caves. Shakefpeare's King Lear ; 
Ga'llowglasses. n.f. 

1. It is worn then likewife of footmen under their (hirts of mail, 
the which footmen call gailcwglajfes: the which name doth 
difcover them alfo to be ancient Englifh ; for gallogla fignifies 
an Englifh fervitor or yeoman. And he being fo armed in a 
long fhirt of mail, down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis armatures ; and 
was inftead of the footman that now weareth a corflet, before 
the corflet was ufed, or almoft invented. Spenfer on Ireland. 

2. [ Hanmer, otherwise than Spenfer.'] Soldiers among the wild 
Irifh, who ferve on horfeback. 

A puiflant and mighty pow’r 
Of galloivglajfes and ftout kernes. 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Ga'llow. \n.f [It.is ufed by fome in the Angular; but by 
Ga'llow s. £ more only in the plural, or fometimes has another 
plural gallcwfes. Galga, Gothick; jealja, Saxon ; galge , 
Dutch; which fome derive from gabalus, furca , Latin ; others 
from high 5 others from gallu, Welfh, power: but it is 
probably derived like gallow, to fright, from agaelpan, the 
gallows being the great object of legal terrour.] 

1. ^A beam laid over two pofts, on which malefadtors are hanged. 

This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows: 
in his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, in 
his left hand a purfe of money. _ Sidney , b. ii. 

Twould we were all of one mind, and one mind good; O, 
there were defolation of gaolers and gallowfes. Shakefp. Cymbcl. 

I prophefied, if a gallows were on land. 

This fellow could not drown. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

A little before dinner he took the major afide, and whif- 
pcred him -in the ear, that execution muft that day be donfe in 
the town, and therefore required him that a pair of gallows 
fhould be ere&ed. Hayward. 

A produ&ion that naturally groweth under gallowfes, and 
places of execution, Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii, 

A poor fellow, going to the gallows , may be allowed to feel 
the fmart of wafps while he is upon Tyburn road. Swift. 

2. A wretch that deferves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thoufand years a boy. 

_ Ay, and a fhrewd unhappy gallows too. Shakefpeare. 

Ga'llowsfree. adj. [gallows and free.] Exempt by deftiny 
from being hanged. 

Let him be gallow free by my confent, 

And nothing fufrer, Ance he nothing meant. Dryden. 

Ga'llowtree. n.f. [gallows and tree ] The tree of ter¬ 
rour; the tree of execution. 

He hung their conquer’d arms, for more defame,. 

On gallowtrees, in honour ol his deareft dame. Fat. Fpuccn. 

A Scot, when from the gallowtree got loofe. 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland goofe. Qleavcland. 
Gamba'de. In. f [ gamba , Italian, a leg.] Spatterdafhes , 
Gamba'do. \ boots worn upon the legs above the (hoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes once a week. 
r DO Dennis's Letters. 

Ga'meler. n.f. [A cant word, I fuppofe, for game m gamejler.'] 
A knave whofe practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 

Ga'mboge. n.f. 

Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly of a gummy, 
partly of a refinous nature. It is heavy, of a bright yellow 
colour, and fcarce any fmell. It is brought from America, 
and from many parts of the Eaft Indies, particularly from 
Cambaja, or Cambogia, whence it has its name. Gamboge 
was not known in Europe ’till 1603, and foon after got into 
ufe as a purgative medicine ; but the roughnefs of its opera¬ 
tion rendering it lefs efteemed as fuch, it got into ufe in paint¬ 
ing, where it yet retains its credit. Mill. 

To GA'MBOL. V. n. [ gambiller , French.]' 

! To dance; to fkip; to frifk; to jump for joy; to play merry 

frolicks. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards. 

Gambol'd before them. Miltons Paradife Lofl , b. iv. 
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The king of elfs, and little fairy queen, 

Gambol'd on heaths, and danc’d on ev’ry green. 

The monfters of the flood 
Gambol around him in the wat’ry way. 

And heavy whales in aukward meafures play. 

2. To leap; to ftart. 

’Tis not madnefs 

That I have utter’d; bring me to the teft, 

And I the matter will record, which madnefs 
Would gambol from. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Ga'Imlbol. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 

A gentleman had got a favourite fpaniel, that would be (fill 
toying and leaping upon him, and playing a thoufand pretty 
gambols. L' EJlrange's Fables. 

Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode, 

And beafts in gambols frifk’d before their honeft god. Dryden . 

2. A frolick; a wild prank. 

For who did ever play his gambols. 

With fuch infufferable rambles ? Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 2. 
Ga'mbrel. n.f [from gamba, gambarella, Italian.] The leg 
of a horfe. 

What can be more admirable than for the principles of the 
Abres of a tendon to be fo mixed as to make it a foft body; 
and yet to have the ftrength of iron ? as appears by the weight 
which the tendon, lying on a horfe’s gambrel, doth then com¬ 
mand, when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grew. 
GAME. n.f. [gaman, ajeft, Iflandick.] 

1. Sport of any kind. 

We have had paftimes here, and pleafing game. Shakefp. 

2. Jeft, oppofed to earneft or ferioufnefs. 

Then on her head they fet a garland green, 

- And crowned her ’twixt earneft and ’twixt game. Fai. 

3. Inlolent merriment; fportive infult. 

Do they not feek occafion of new quarrels, 

On my refufal, to diftrefs me more; 

Or make a game of my calamities. Milton's Agcnifeu 

4. A Angle match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we ftand, 

And play the game into each other’s hand. Dryden. 

6. Scheme purfued; meafures planned. 

This feems to be the prefent game of that crown, and that 
they will begin no other ’till they fee an end of this. Temple. 

7. Field fports: as, the chafe, falconry. 

If about this hour he make his way, 

Under the colour of his ufual game. 

He {hall here And his friends with horfe and men. 

To fet him free from his captivity. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

What arms to ufe, or nets to frame 1 

Wild beafts to combat, or to tame, f 

With all the myft’ries of that game. Waller. ) 

Some fportfmen, that were abroad upon game, fpied a com¬ 
pany of buftards and cranes. L*EJlrange. 

8. Animals purfued in the Aeld; animals appropriated to legal 
fportfmen. 

Hunting, and men, not beafts, fhall be his game , 

With war, and hoftile fnare, fuch as refufe 
Subjedlion to his empire tyrannous. Milton's Par ad. Lof. 
There is fuch a variety of gatne fpringing up before me, 
that I am diftradfed in my choice, and know not which to 
follow. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

A bloodhound will follow the trad! of the perfon he pur- 
fues, and all hounds the particular ga?ne they have in chace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed fpear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 

I and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 

At human hearts we fling, nor ever mifs the game. Prior* 
Proud Nimrod flrft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 

Our haughty Norman boafts that barb’rous name, . 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal game. I ¥' 

9. Solemn contefts exhibited as fpedfacles to the people. 

The games are done, andCaefar is returning. Shakefpeau. 
Milo, when ent’ring the Olympick game , 

With a huge ox upon his (boulders came. Denbanu 

To Game. v. n. [jaman, Saxon.] 

1. To play at any fport. 

2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for money: 

Gaming leaves no fatisfadtion behind it: it no W 3 y P ro{lts 

either body or mind. ^° L e ' 

Ga'mecock. n.f [game and cock.] Cocks bred to fight. 

They managed the difpute as fiercely as two gamecocks m y 

Game-egg. n.f [game and egg.] Eggs from which fighting 
cocks are bred. 

Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, 

To make the fowl more furious for the fray. ^ . 

Ga'mekeeper. n.f [game and keep.] A perfon who loo' 

after game, and fees it is not deftroyed, 

' Ga'mesoME. 
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Ga'mesom-e. adj. [from gam.] Frolickfome; gay; fp6rtive; 

old. yet g amefeme, kept one en^wi.h 

I am not gamefome ; I do lack fome part r 

Of that quick feirit that is in Antony. Shakef. Ju.. C*far . 

The gamefome wind among her treffes play, > _ 

And curleth. up thofe growing riches ftiort. ? b ' ™' 

Belial, in lik tgamefome mood. Milton s ^ ' 

This gamefome humour of children, (hould rather be encou¬ 
raged, to keep up their feints and improve their ftrength and 
health than curbed or reftrained. .. Lccbe ' 

Ga'mesomeness. n.f [from gamefome.] uportivenefs; mcr- 

Ga'mesomely. adv. [fromgamefome.] Merrily. 

Ga'mester. n.f [from game.] 

1 One who is vitioufly addidted to play. •’ 

Keep a vamfer from the dice, and a good (lucent fromTus 
book, and it is wonderful Shak. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

A vamefter , the greater mafter he is in his art, the worfe 

? ■ Bacon. 

man he is. . 

Gameflers for whole patrimonies play ; 

The fteward brings the deeds, which muft convey 
* The whole eftate. Dryden's Juvenal ,, Sat. r. 

Could we look into the mind of a common gamejler , we 
(houJu fee it full of nothing but trumps and mattadores: her 
(lumbers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves. Addifon . 
All the fuperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gameflers pate; 

What agony of foul (lie feels 

To fee a knave’s inverted heels. Swift. 

2. One who is engaged at play. 

When lenity and cruelty, play for kingdoms. 

The gentler gamejler is the fooneft winner. Shakef Hen. V. 
A man may think, if he will, that two eyes fee no more 
than one; or that a gamejler feeth always more than a looker- 
on : but, when all is done, the help of good counfel is that 
which fetteth bufinefs ftrait. Bacon , EJfay 28. 

3. A merry frolickfome perfon. 

You’re a merry gamejler , 

My lord Sands. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. A proftitute. 

She’s impudent, my lord, 

And was a common gamejler to the camp. Shakefpeare. 
Ga'mmer. n.f [Of uncertain etymology; perhaps from grand 
mere, and therefore ufed commonly to old women.] The 
compellation of a woman correfponding to gaffer. 

Ga'mmon. n.f. [ gambonc , Italian.] 

1. The buttock of an hog falted and dried; the lower end of 
the flitch. 

Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold : 

A rufty gammon of fome fev’n years old. Dryden s Juv. Sat. 

Gammons , that give a relifli to the tafte, 

And potted fowl, and fi(h, come in fo faft, 

That ere the firft is out, the fecond (links. Dryden's Perf 

2. A kind of play with dice. 

The quick dice. 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The founding gammon. Thomfon's Autwnn. 

Ga'mut. n.J . [gawa, Italian.] The fcale of mufical notes. 
Madam, before you touch the inftrument. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. Shakefpeare. 

When by the gamut fome muficians make 
A perfect fong, others will undertake. 

By the fame gamut chang’d, to equal it : 

Things Amply good can never be unfit. Donne . 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire. 

Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire. Addifon. 

'Gan, for began , from 'gin for begin. 

The noble knight 'gan feel 

His vital force to faint. Spenfer. 

To Ganch. v.a. [ ganciare , from ganci\ a hook, Italian; 
ganche , French.] I 0 drop from a high place upon hooks 
by way of punifhment: a pradice in Turkey, to which Smith 
alludes in his Pocockius. 

Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 
Gemunt onufti, vel fude trans finum 
Ludtantur a< 51 a, pendulive 

Sanguineis lu&antjir in unass. Mufe Angl. 

Ga'nder. n.f [ 5 am>pa, Saxon.] The male of the goofe. 

As deep drinketh the goofe as the gander. Camden's Rem. 
'V wil1 ferve five S eefe - Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

V ' n ‘ l>^™’ Dutch ; 5 an 5an, Saxon ; gang, Scot- 

ludicro fl° &0i t0Walk: an ° ld Word I10t now ufed > exce pt 
But let them gang alone, 

A3 they have brewed, fo let them bear blame. Spenfer . 
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V our flaunting beaus gang with their breafts open. Arhmt. 
Gang. f [from the verb.] A number herding together; a 
troop; a company ; a tribe ; a herd. It is feldom ufed but in 

contempt or abhorrence. r. 

Oh, you par.dcrly rafeals! there’s a knot, a gavg, a pacic, 
a conspiracy again ftme. Shake/. Merry IVr.oj JlAMjor 

As a of thieves were robbing a houfe, a m aft iff fell 
a barking. L’Ejtrange, table 21. 

Admitted in among the gang. 

He atfs and talks as they befriend him. 

GANGHON. [French ] A kind of flower.. _ 

Ga'nglion. n.f. [yoAy^,] A tumour in the tendinous 
and nervous parts, proceeding from a fall 01 ftroke. It relno-. 
if ftirred; if preffed upon the fide, is not diverted, nor can 
be turned round. 

Bonefetters ufually reprefent every bone diflocated, though 
pofiibly it be but a ganglion, or other crude tumour or preter¬ 
natural protuberance of-fome.part of a joint. ye. nan. 

GA'NGRENE. n.f [gangrene, Fr. gangroena, Lat/j A mor¬ 
tisation ; a ftoppage. of circulation followed by putrefaction. 

This experiment may be transferred unto the cure of gan¬ 
grenes, either coming ol themfelves, or induced by too much 
applying of opiates. Bacon s Aaiuial Dificryi 

She faves the lover, as we gangrenes ftay, 

By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. IValer. 

A difcolouring in the part was fuppofed an approach of a 
gangrene . JVifeman s Surgery. 

If the fubftance of the foul is feftered with thTe paflions; 
the gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured: the inflamma¬ 
tion will rage to all eternity. ^ Addifon s Spe .at:? . 

To Ga'ngrene. v. a. [ gangrener, French, from the noun ] 
To corrupt to mortification. 

In cold countries, when men’s nofes and ears are mortified, 
and, as it were, gangrened with cold, if they come to a fire 
they rot off prefently ; for that the few fpirits, that remain in 
thofe parts, are fuddcnly drawn forth, and fo putrefa£lion is 
made complete. Bacon s 2 \ atural Hijlory . 

Gangren'd members muft be lop’d away. 

Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryden. 

To Ga'ngrene. v. n. To become mortified. 

My griefs not only pain me 
As a ling’ring difeafe ; 

But finding no redrefs, ferment and rage. 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable 
Rankle and feflt r and gangrene 

To black mortification. Mi Ion's Agonifles-. 

As phlegmons are fubje£! to mortification, fo alfo in fat 
bodies they are apt to gangrene after opening, if that fat be 
not fpeedily digefted out. IVifeman's Surgery . 

Gangrenous, adj. [from gangrene.] Mortified; producing 
or betokening mortification. 

The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the ve'ffcb, pro¬ 
ducing haemorrhages, puftules red, lead-coloured, black and 
gangrenous. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ga'ngway* n.f In a (hip, the feveral ways or paffages from 
one part of it to the other. Di£l. 

Ga'ngweek. n.f [garg and week.] Rogation week, when 
proceflions are made to luftrate the bounds of parifhes Dill. 
Ga'ntelofe. } n.f. [gantlet is only corrupted from gant el ope. 
Gantlet. ) grant, all, and loopen, to run, Dutch ] A mi¬ 
litary punifhment, in which the criminal running between the 
ranks receives a la(h from each man. 

But would’ft thou, fripnd, who haft two legs alone, 

W ould’ft thou to run the ganlet thefe expofe, 

To a whole company of hob-nail’d (hoes? Dryden s Juv. 
Y oung gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run the gantlet 
through the feveral daffes. Locke. 

Ga'nza. n.f. [ganfa, Spanifh, a goofe.] A kind of wild 
goofe, by a flock- of which a virtuofo was fabled to be carried 
to the lunar world. 

1 hey are but idle dreams and fancies. 

And favour ftrongly of the ganza's. Hudibras, p ii. 

GAOL, n.f [geol, Welfh; geole, French.] Aprifon; a place 
of confinement It is always pronounced and too often writ¬ 
ten jail, and fometimes goal. 

I hen am I the prifoner, and his bed m ygaol. Sh. K. Lear. 

Have I been ever free, and muft my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gaols' Shakefpeare's Tim on. 

If we mean to thrive and do good, break open the gaols, 
^ and let out the prifoners. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. V 

Ga'oldeliverY: n.f [gaol and deliver.] The judicial 
procefs, which by condemnation or acquittal of perfons con-* 
fined evacuates the prifon. 

Then doth th’ afpiring foul the body leave. 

Which we call death ; but were it known to all. 

What life, our fouls do by this death receive, 

Men would it birth or gaoldclivery call. Davies . 

Thefe make a general g'.aldelivcry of fouls, not for punifh¬ 
ment. ** 

/-> / . south. 

vja oler. n.f. [from gaol.] Keeper of aprifon; he to whofe 
care the pnloners are committed. 

This 
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This i$a gentle provofl; feldom, when 
The fleeled gaoler is the friend of men. Sh. Meaffor Meaf 
I know not how or why my furly goaler , 

Hard as his irons, and infolent as pow’r 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 

Put off the brute. Dryden's Clecmenes. 

hrom the polite part of mankind fhe had been banifhed and 
immured, ’till the death of her gaoler Tetter, N*. 53. 

Gap. n.f [from gape.] 
i . An opening in a broken fence. 

Behold the defpair. 

By cuftom and covetous pates. 

By gaps and opening of gates. Tuffer’s Hujbandry . 

With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
And cryflal wall of heav’n ; which, opening wide. 

Roll’d inward, and a fpacious difclos’d 

Into the wafteful deep. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Bufhes are rnoft lafting of any for dead hedges. Dr to mend 

Mortimer s Hufbandry. 
I fought for a man, fays God, that fhould make up the 
hedge, and Hand in the gap before me, for the land that I 
fhould not deftroy it. Rogers , Sermon 18. 

2. A breach. 

The, lofs of that ftrong city concerned the Chriftian com¬ 
monweal : manifold and lamentable miferies afterwards en- 
fued by the opening of that gap , not unto the kingdom of 
Hungary only, but to all that fide of Chriflendom. Knolles . 

3^ Any paflage. 

He’s made mafler 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecrctary: further 

Stands in the gap , and treads for more preferment. Shakefp. 

So flands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap , and hopes the hunted bear. 

And hears him ruffling in the wood. Dryden. 

4. An avenue; an open way. 

The former kings of England pafled into them a great part 
of their prerogatives ; which though then it was well intended, 
and perhaps well deferved, yet now fuch a gap of mifchief lies 
open thereby, that I could wifh it were well ftopt. Spenfer. 

5. A hole ; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed againfl him, miflaking his purpofe, 
it would make a great gap in your honour. Shak. King Lear. 
Nor is it any botch or gap at all in the works of nature. 

More's Antidote againji Atheifm. 

6. Aliy intetftice; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and anfwer to his part 
Perform’d in this wide gap of time, fince firfl 
We were diflever’d. Shakefpcare's Winter's Tale. 

That I might deep out this great gap of time my An¬ 
tony is away. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To make’twixt words and lines huge gaps. 

Wide as meridians in maps. Hudibras , p . ii. cant. 3. 

One can revive a languifhing converfation by a fudden fur- 
prifing fentence ; another is more dexterous in feconding; a 
third can fill the gap with laughing. Swift's Genteel Converfat. 

7. An opening of the mouth in fpeech during the pronunciation 
of two fucceflive vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is caufed by two 
vowels opening on each other. Pope. 

8. To flop a Gap, is to efcape by fome mean fhift: alluding to 
hedges mended with dead bufhes, ’till thequickfets will grow. 

His policy confifls in fetting traps, 

In finding ways and means, and flopping gaps. Sivift. 

Ga'p-toothed. adj. [ gap and tooth.’] Having interflices be¬ 
tween the teeth. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are diflinguifhed from each 
other as much as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
fpeaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

To GAPE. v. n. [jeapan, Saxon.] 

1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shaltefpeare. 
Gaping or yawning, and firetching, do pafs from man to 
man ; for that that caufeth gaping and firetching is when the 
fpirits are a little heavy by any vapour. Arbutbnot . 

She flretches, gapes , unglues her eyes. 

And afks if it be time to rife. Swift • 

2. To open the mouth for food, as a young bird. 

As callow birds, 

Whofe mother’s kill’d in feeking of the prey, 

Cry in their nefl, and think her tong away; 

And at each leaf that flirs, each blafl of wind. 

Gape for the food which they mufl never find. Dryden. 

As in a drought the thirfly creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for rain; 

Then firfl the martlet meets it in the fky. 

And with wet wings joys all the feather’d train. Dryden. 

3. To defire earneflly; to crave. Wither. 

To her grim death appears in all her fhapes; 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Denham. 

To thy fortune be not thou a flave; 

For what haft thou to fear beyond the grave ? 


Hudibras, p. ii, 


And thou, who gap'Jl for my eftate, draw near; 

For I would whifper fomewhat in thy ear. Dryden' P - 

4. With after. J s y- 

What fhall we fay of thofe who fpend their days in st¬ 
affer court-favour and preferments ? r> ev? ***& 

5. With at. L N^ange. 

Many ha vegaped at the church revenues ; but, before th 
could fwallow them, have had their mouths flopped in ? 
church-yard. off, Q 1 tnc 

6. To open in fiflures or holes. ern wtis. 

If it a flume my noble father’s perfon. 

I’ll fpeak to it, though hell itfelf fhould gape 
And bid me hold my peace. Shakefpeare's Hamlet 

May that ground gape , and fwallbw me alive, 

Where I fhall kneel to him that flew my father !Sb. H Vi 
The great horfe-muflel, with the fine fhell, doth < 4 / 1 ,\ 
fhut as the oyfters do. Bacon's Natural HiflJ 

I he reception of one is as different from the admiflion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incifionsof 
the plough, and when it gapes and greedily opens itfelf to drink 
in the dew of heaven, or the refrefliments of a fhower. South 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes into the cavity 
of thefe veflcles Cheyne's Phil. pJc. 

7. I o open with a breach. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings wafh’d away. 

Now yield, and now a yawning breach difplay: 

The roaring waters, with a hoftile tide, 

Rufh through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden 

That all thefe adions can be performed by aliment, as well 
as medicines, is plain ; by oblerving the effeds of different 
fubftances upon the fluids andfolids, when the veflels are open 
indgape by a wound. Arbutbnot. 

o. I o open ; to have an hiatus. 

1 here is not, to the beft of my remembrance, one vowel 
gaping on another for want of a czefura in this whole poem. 

> Dryden's An. Dedication . 

9. 10 make a noife with open throat. 

And, if my mufe can through paft ages fee, 

That noify, naufeous, gaping fool is he. Rofcommork 

10. To flare with hope or expedation. 

Others will gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet defigns of fate ; 

Apply to wizards, to forefee 
What fhall, and what fhall never be. 

11. To flare with wonder. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dawber; and the end of all this to 
caufe laughter: a very monfler in a Bartholomew fair, for the 
mob to gape at. Dryden's Dufrefm 7. 

Where elevated o’er the gaping croud, 

Clafp’d in the board the perjur’d head is bow’d, 

Betimes retreat. Gay's Trim. 

12. To ftare irreverently. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth. Jcbxvl 10, 
Ga'per. n. f [from gape.] 

1. One who opens his mouth, 

2. One who flares foolifhly. 

3. One who longs or craves. 

The golden fhower of the diffolved abbey-lands rained ttell 
near into every gaper' s mouth. Curew's Survey of Cornua!. 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: fo Eadgar is a happy 
weapon; Ethelgar , a noble weapon. Gib(bn's Camden. 

To Gar. v. a. [giera , Iflandick.J To caufe; to make. It 
is flill in ufe in Scotland. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet? 

What! hath fome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that founds fo fweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved lofs forlorne. Spenfer's Paf orals. 
Garb. n.f. [garbe, French.] 

1. Drefs; cloaths; habit. 

Thus Belial, with words cloath’d in reafon’s garl± 
Counfel’d ignoble eafe, and peaceful floth. 

Milton's Paradife Lof. 
He puts himfelf into the garb and habit of a profeffof of 
phyfick, and fets up. L'Ef range, Fable 37. 

2. Fafliion of drefs. 

Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s ftate, 

He did not fleal, but emulate; 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. Denham. 

3. Exteriour appearance. 

This is fome fellow; 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntnefs, doth affecl 
A faucy roughnefs, and conftrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. . Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ga'rbage. n.f [ garbear, Spanifh. This etymology is very 
doubtful.] 

1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the inwards which is 
feparated and thrown away. 

The cloyed will. 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfy’d deflre, that tub 

Both 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lan 
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Both fill’d and running, ravening firfl the lamb, 

Lono-s after for the garbage Shakefpeare's Cymbeli e. 

Luff, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will fate itfelf in a celeftial bed, 

And prey on garbage. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A flam more fenfelefs than the rog’ry 
Of old Arufpicy and aug’ry, 

That out of garbages of cattle 

Frefag’d th’ events of truce or battle. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Who, without averfion, ever look’d 
On holy garbage , though by Homer cook’d ? Rofommon. 

When you receive condign punifhment, you run to your 
confeflor, that parcel of guts and garbage. L'ryd. Span. Fryar. 
Garbe l. n.f A plank next the keel of a fhip. Bailey. 

Ga'r ridge, n.f. Corrupted for garbage. 

All fhavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, and gar lidge 
is good manure for land. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ga'rbispi. n.f Corrupted from garbage. 

In Newfoui dland they improve their ground with the gar - 
bifh of fifh. Mo turnrs Husbandry. 

To GARBLE, v. a. [garbellare, Italian.] To lift; to part; 
to feparate the good from the bad 

But you who fathers and traditions take. 

And garble fome, and fome you quite forfake. Dryden. 
Had our author fet down this command without garbling, 
as God gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made 
diredly againfl him. Locke. 

The underftanding works to collate, combine, and garble 
the images and ideas, the imagination and memory prefent to 
it. . Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Ga'rbler. n.f [from garble.] He who feparates one part 
from another. 

A farther fecret in this claufe may befl be difeovered by the 
projectors, or at leaft the garblers of it. Swift's Examiner. 
Ga'rboil. n.f. [garbouille, French; ga-buglio, Italian.] Dif- 
order ; tumult; uproar. Hanmer. 

Look here, and at thy fovereign leifure read 
What gar boils fhe awak’d. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Gard. n.f [ garde, French ] Wardfhip; care; cuflody. 
GARDEN, n.f. [gardd, Welfh ; jar din , French; giurdino, 
Italian.] 

1. A piece of ground inclofed, and cultivated with extraordi¬ 
nary care, planted with herbs or fruits for food, or laid out 
for pleafure. 

Thy promifes are like Adonis’ gardens. 

Which one day bloom’d and fruitful were the next. Shalef 
My lord of Ely, when I was lafl in Holbourn, 

I faw good flra wherries in your garden there. Shalef R. III. 
In the royal ordering of gardens , there ought to be gardens 
for all the months in the year. Bacon's Effays. 

In every garden fhould be provided flowers, fruit, (bade and 
water. ^ , 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 

I am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleafant garden of great Italy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

3. Garden is often ufed in compofltion for hortenfis. or be- 

Ionging to a garden. J 

Garden-mould, n.f. Mould fit for a garden. 
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afFeCling the nicer elegancies of art. Speftatcr, N c . 477-: 

Gake. n.f C’oarfe wool growing on the legs of fheep. Did?. 

Ga'rgarism. n.f [ ya.gya.gi&fu.bs ; gargarifme, French. ] A 
liquid form of medicine to wafli the mouth with. ffuincy. 

Apophiegmatifms and gargarifms draw the rheum down by 
the palate. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

To GakgAr/ze. v. a. [ yoc^yoc.^u ; gargarifer , French. J 
To wafh the mouth with medicated liquors. 

V f inegar, put to the noftrils, or gargarized, doth eafe the 
hiccough ; for that it is aflringent, and inhibiteth the motion 
of the fpirit. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

This being relaxed, may make a fhaking of the larynx; 
a*-: when we gar gar i-ze. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Ga'rget. n.f. A diftemper in cattle. 

The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder 
parts Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To GARGLE, v. a. [gargouiller, French; gargogliare, I tab 
gurgel, German, the throat.] 

1. To wafh the throat with fome liquor not fuffered imme¬ 
diately to del'cend. 

Garge twice or thrice with {harp oxycrate. Harvey. 

I he excifi n made, the bleeding will foon be ffopt by gar¬ 
gling with oxycrate. JViJ'eman's Surgery. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair; 

Next gargle well their throats. Dryden's Perf Sat. 

2. To warble ; to play in the throat. An improper ufe. 

1 bofe which only warble Ion?, 

And gargle in their throats a fong. Waller. 

So chai m’d you were, you ceas’d a while to doat 
On non fen fe gargl'd in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

Ga 4 rgle. n.f. [from the verb.] A liquor with which the 
throat is walhed. 

His throat was wafhed with one of th t gargles fet down in 
the method of cure. Wifeman s Surgery. 

GaRclion. n. J. An exfudation of nervous juice from a 
bruife, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumour. Duincy. 

Ga'rgol. n.f A diftemper in hogs. 

The figns of the gargol in hogs are, hanging down of the 
head, moift eyes, ftaggering, and lofs of appetite. Mortimer. 

Garland, n.f [ garlande, guirland, French.] A wreath of 
branches or flowers. 

Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 

A garland made, on temples for to wear ; 

for he then chofen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitfuntide to bear. 

With every minute you do change a mind. 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland 
3 _ ^ reeling w ? orld will never Hand uprio-ht. 

Till Richard wear the garland of the realm 
—How! wear the garland! do’ft thou mean the crown > 
-Ay my good loid Shakcf,,e a r ( 's Richard III. 

1 hen party-colour d flow’rs of white and red 
one wove, to make a garland for her head. Dryden's Fables . 

y an 9uifh again ; though fhe be gone, 

Whofe garland crown’d the vigor’s hair 
And reign ; though fhe has left the throne, 

V / ho made thy glory worth thy care. p r : nr 

her gods and godlike heroes rife to view, 

r a !BTTW hei ! aded & arland ' bloom anew. p ot)p 
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ftalk, rifes from the centre of the empalement, and afterward 
becomes a globular flelhy fruit; in the centre of which are 
included many feeds, which are fhaped almoft like kidneys. % 
This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, and fewral other 
places in the warmer parts of America, where it ufually rifes 
to the height of thirty or forty feet, and fpreads into many 
branches. When the flowers fall off the pointal, it becomes 
a round fruit about the fize of a tennis-ball, which, when 
ripe, has a rough brownifh rind, and a mealy fweet pulp, 
fomewhat like fome of the European pears; but has a ftrong 
{cent of garlick. Mlller ' 

Garlick Wild, n.f. , 

The charaaers are: it agrees in every refpea with the gar¬ 
lick ; but hath, for th e moft part, a fweet fcent ; and the 
flowers are produced in an umbel. Miller. 

Garlickea'ter. n.f. [ garlick and eat. ] A mean fellow. 

You’ve made good work. 

You and your apron men, that flood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and , . 

The breath of gar lick raters. Shakefpeare s Con,anus. 

GARMENT, n.f [ guarniment , old French.] Any thing by 
which the body is covered ; cloaths; drefs. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I (hall {hake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. . Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Haff any of thy late mailer’s garments in thy poffefiion . 

Shakefpeare's Cymbehm. 

Our leaf, once fallen, fpringeth no more ; neither doth the 
fun or furnmer adorn us again with the garments of new^leaves 
and flowers. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Three worthy perfons from his fide it tore, 

And dy’d his garment with their flatter’d gore. Water. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not difplay half the 
colours that appear in the garments of a Bntifh lady, when 
{he is dreffed. Addifons Speftator, N . 265. 

GA'RNER. n.f [ gr enter, French.] A place in which threlhed 

grain is ftored up. 

Earth’s increafe, and foyfon plenty. 

Barns and garners never empty. Shakefpeare s Temfejt. 

For fundry foes the rural realm fuiround ; 

The fieidmoufe builds.her garner under ground : 

For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. fir. Geo. 
To Ga'rner. v, a. [from the noun.] -To ftore as in garners. 
There, where I have garner'd up my hearty 
Where either I muft live, or bear no life. Shakef Othello. 

Ga'rnet. n.f. [ garnato , Italian; granatus , low Latin, from its 
refemblance in colour to the grain of the pomegranate.] 

The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hardnefs, be¬ 
tween the faphire and the common cryftal. It is found of 
various fizes. Its furfaces are not fo fmooth or polite as thole 
of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a ftrong red, with a plain 
admixture of blueifti: its degree of colour is very different 
and it always wants much of the brightnefs of the ruby. HtU. 

The garnet feems to be a fpecies of the carbuncle of the 
ancients : the Bohemian is red, with a. flight caft ot a flame- 

—• -"" s '“"»•* *" 1 iSKWrfc. 

To GA'RNISH. v. a. [garnir, French.] 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages. 

There were hills which garmjhed their proud heights with 

{lately trees. 1 ne ^' 

All within with flowers was garmjhed , 

That, when mild Zephyrus amongft them blew. 

Did breathe out bounteous fmells, and painted colours {hew. 

Fairy Queen, b. 11. cant. 5. 

With taper light 

To feek the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnijh. 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shakejp. King John. 

Paradife was a terreftrial garden, garmjhed with fruits, de- 
lighting both the eye and tarte.^ ^ ^ ^ 

All the ftreets between the Bridge-foot and palace of Paul’s, 

- T - f■“ 

2. To embellifh a difli with fomething laid joundit. 

With what expence and art, how dreft . « 

Garnijh'd with ’fparagus, himfelf a flaft! Dryd. Juven. Sat. 

No man lards fait pork with orange- peel, ^ 

Or garmjhes his lamb with fpitchcok d cel. King s Cookery. 
To fit with fetters. 

Ga'rnish. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ornament; decoration ; embellifhment. 

So are you, fweet, . 

Ev’n in the lovely garnijh of a boy. Shak. Merch. of l ernce. 

Matter and figure they produce ; 

For garnijh this, and that for ufe; 

. They feek to feed and pleafe their guefts. 

2. Things ftrewed round a difli. 

X R’lfamuh Mrasnuria ; an acknowledgment in money when 
* fail a prffoner goes into a gaol. Atnjworth. 
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Garnishment, n.f gfrom garnijh.] Ornament; embellUh- 

ment. ... 

The churchtof San&aGuiftimana m Padoua is a found piece 
of good art, where the materials being but ordinary ftone, 
without any garnijhment of flulpture, do ravifa the beholders, 

Wottoris Architecture. 

Ga'rniture. n.f [from garnijh J] Furniture; ornament. 

They conclude, if they fall fhort in the garniture of their 
knees, that they are inferior in the furniture of their heaejs. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Plain fenfe, which pleas’d your fires an age ago. 

Is loft, without the garniture of {how. Granville. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part 
of our fpecies, fo they are very arduous in bellowing upon 
themfelves the fineft garnitures of art. Addifon's Spectator. 
Ga'ROUS. adj. [ from garum. ] Reflmbling pickle made of 
fifli. 

In a civet-cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds, part- 
ly from its food, that being efpccially full; whereof this 
humour may be a garous excretion, and olidous reparation. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c . 4. 
GaRran. n.f [Erfe. It imports the fame as gelding. The 
word is ftill retained in Scotland.] A fmall horfe; a hobby. 

A Highland horfe which when brought into the North of Eng¬ 
land takes the name of galloway. 

When he comes forth he will make their cows and garrans 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spevjer. 

Everyman would be forced to provide Winter-fodder for 
his team, whereas common garrans fliift upon grafs the year 
round ; and this would force men to the enclofingof grounds, 
fo that the race of garrans would decreafe. Temple. 

GA'RRET. n.f [ garite , the tower of a citadel, French.] 

1. A room on the higheft floor of the houfe. 

The mob, commiffion’d by the government, 

Are ieldom to an empty garret fent. Dryden's Juven. Sot. 
John Bull {kipped from room to room; ran up flairs and 
down flairs, from the kitchen to th e garret. Arbutbn. J. Bull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 

Leaving the arts the fpacious air. 

With licence to build caftles there : 

And ’tis conceiv’d their old pretence, 

To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. Swift. 

2. Rotten wood. 

The colour of the faining part of rotten wood) by day¬ 
light, is in fome pieces white, and in fome pieces inclining 
to red, which they call the white and red garret. Bam. 

Garrete'er. n.f [from garret.] An inhabitant of a 
garret. 

GA'RRISON. n.f. [ garnifon, French.] 
j. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caftle to defend it. 

How oft he faid to me, 

Thou art no foldier fit for Cupid’s garrifon . Sidney, b. \. 

2 . Fortified place ftored with foldiers. 

Whom the old Roman wall fo ill confin’d. 

With a new chain of garrifons you bind. _ J alter. 

3. The ftate of being placed in a fortification for its defence. 
Some of them that are laid in garrifon will do no great hur 

to the enemies. Spenfer m W 

To Ga'rrison. v. a. [from the verb.] To iecure by to 
trefles. 

Others thofl forces join. 

Which garrifon- the conquefts near the Rhine. Dryd. J 
GARRU'LITY. n. f [garrulitas, Latin.] 

1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; inability to Ke p . 
fleret. 

Let me here 

Expiate, if poflible, my crime, , 

Shameful garrulity. . M, ton’s Jgcr.fp. 

2. The quality of talking too much ; talkativends. 

Some vices of fpeech muft carefully be ayoieed: m ’ 

loquacity or garrulity. 

Ga'rkulous. adj. [gar,-ulus, Latin.] Prattling; talkattv . 

Old age looks out, , 

And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. 

GA'RTER. n.f [ garclus, Welfli; j artier, French, from ^ > 
Welfh, the binding of the knee.] . t i ie 

j. A ftring or ribband by which the {locking is he up 

^Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue coats t> ri $ 
and thpir garters of an indifferent knit. Sh. Tam. oj t.e 
When we reft in our cloaths we lop An our garters, 
other ligatures, to give the fpirits fr.ee paffage. .„ 

Handfome getrters at yoyr kn?es. . 

There lay three garters, haft a pair of gloves, ^ 
And all the trophies of his former loves. , 0 f 

2. The mark of the order of the garter, the highe 0 
Englifh knighthood. 

Now by my george, my garter . 

, —The george, profan’d, hath loft his holy honour > j 

nru« notimy Kic lrnicrhtlv VirtUC. by* t 


•— L [nwiau vjj --/ ^ 

The garter, blemifn’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lane 


GAS 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon, 
To fill in future times his father s place, 

And wear th egarter of his mothers race. 


Z noun.] To bind with a gar«r 

T He’ bein® in love, could not fee to garter his hofe. Sbakef 

A perfon was wounded in the leg, be ow th e garter,ng 
A perron w Wifeman s Surgery. 

gFrih. n.f [as if girth , from^W.] The bulk of the body 

G r»/ d r b AwStvented by the chymift, ]. It is ufed 
by’VanHelmont, and feems defigned to f.gn.fy, m gener£, a 
foirit not capable of being coagulated : but he ufes it loofely 
in many fenfes, and very unintelligibly and mconfiftently. Bar. 
GASCONA'DE. n.f [French, from Gafcon, a nation eminent 
for boafting. ] A boaft; a bravado. 

f Was it a gafeonade to pleafe me, that you faid your fortune 
was increafed to one hundred a year fine; 1 left you ? Sw,p. 
To Gasconade, v. n. [from the noun.] Io boaft ; to brag , 

To GASH. v. a [from haeher, to cut, French. Skinner.] 1 ° 

^ cut deep fo as to make a gaping wound; to cut with a blunt 
inftrument fo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Engliftimen at arms had been defeated, many 
of their horfls were found grievoufly gajhed or g^ored to 
death. Hayward. 

Wit is a keen inftrument, and every one can cut and gajn 
with it; but to carve a beautiful image requires great art. 

I illotjon. Sermon z. 

See me gajh'd with knives, 

Or flar’d with burning fteel. Rowes Royal Convert. 

Streaming with blood, all over gaJRd with wounds. 

He reel’d, he groan’d, and at the altar fell. A . Phillips. 

Gash, n.f [fromthe verb.] 

1. A deep and wide wound. 

He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gap therein ; were not his targe, 

That broke the violence of his intent. 

The weary foul from thence it would difcharge. Fat. Queen . 

A perilous gajh, a very limb lopt oft'. Shakef Henry IV. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoft to the end of the lifts; but 
Newton on a fudden gave him fuch a gajh on the leg, that 
therewith he fell to the ground. Hayward. 

But th’ ethereal fubftance clos’d, 

Not long divifible ; and from the gajh 

Aflream of nedlarous humour iffuing flow’d. Milt. P. Loft. 

2. The mark of a wound. I know not if this be proper. 

I was fond of back-fword and cudgel play, and I now bear 
in my body many a black and blue gajh and fear. Arbuthnot. 
Ga'skins. n.f. [ from Gafcoigne, See Galligaskins. ] 
Wide hofe ; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. 

If one point break, the other will hold ; 

Or, if both break, your gafkins fall. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
To Gasp. v.n. [from Skinner ; from gifpe, Danifti, to 
fob, Juniusd\ 

1. To open the mouth wide to catch breath. 

The flek for air before the portal gajp. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes ; 

But the weak voice deceiv’d their gaffing throats. Dryden. 

The gafping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden's Mn. 

The ladies gafp’d, and flarcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryden. 
A flantling of wit lay gajping for life, and groaning be¬ 
neath a heap of rubbifh. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar, 

Pale and faint, 

fiegafps for breath ; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to fee his friends. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To emit breath by opening the mouth convulflvely. 

I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath; 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death. Dryden. 

He flaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 

And with fhort fobs hegafps away his breath. Dryden's Mn. 
3 - To long for. This ferife is, I think, not proper, as nature 
never exprefies defire by gafping. 

The Caftilian and his wife had the comfort to be under the 
fame mailer, who, feeing how dearly they loved one another, 
and gafped after their liberty, demanded a moft exorbitant 
price for their ranfom. Spectator, N°. iq8. 

Gasp. n.f. [frcJm the verb.] 

I* The a<ft of opening the mouth to catch breath. 

2. The fliort catch of breath in the laft agonies. 

His fortunes all lie fpeechlefs, and his name 
Is at laft gafp. Shakefpeare' s Cymlelm:. 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath’d his laft ; 

And to the la;eft gafp cry’d out for Warwick. Shak. FI. VI, 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 

If at the lateft gaf ■ of breath. 

When the cold damp bedews your brow. 

You ho P e for mercy, fhew it.iv or. Addifris Rofammd. 
Hue s bufinefs at one gafp be .. er. p 0 p e% 

IoGast. v.a. [from S ap, Saxon, See Aghast.] To 


GAT 

make aghaft; to fright; to fhock; to terrify; to fear; to 

D , “ ffray Wf)en lie faw my beft alarmed fpirits, 

; Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous d to th encounter. 

Or whether gajled by the noife I made 
Full fuddenly he fled. ^ Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

Ga'strick. adj. [from r« ^ ] Beloniing to the bejy. 
Gastro'raphy. n.f. [ yurif and ( ] In ftndtnels or 
etymology, fignifies no more than fewing up any wound of 
the belly; yet in common acceptation it implies, that t 
wound of the belly is complicated w.th another^ thyn- 

Gastro'tomy. n.f. [ and Ttrcpa.] The aft of 

cutting open the belly. 

Gat. The preterite of get. o 

Mofes gat him up into the mount. XX1V - I0 * 

GATE, n.f [gear, Saxon.] 

1. The door of a city, a. caftle, paiace, or fafge building. 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God ! 

My foul flies through thefe wounds to feek thee. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through, 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Skakefpeare's Cymbeline 

2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a paflage into inclofed 


Shakefp . 


grounds. 

Know’ll thou the way to Dover ? 

-Both ftile and gate, horfeway and footpath. Shakefp • 

3. An avenue; an opening. . . 

Auria had done nothing but wifely and politickly, in fetting 
the Venetians together by the ears with the 7 urks, and open¬ 
ing a gate for a long war. Knolles*s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Ga'te vein. n.f. 7 he vena portee. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have 
trade fick, nor any obftruction to continue in die gatevein 
which difperfeth that blood. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Ga teway. n.f [ gate and way. ] A way through gates of 
inclofed grounds. 

Gateways between inclofures are fo miry, that they cannot 
cart between one field and another. Mortimer's Flusbandry . 

To GA'THER. v. a. [gabepan, Saxon.] 

1. To colle£l; to bring into one place; to get in harveft. 

I gathered me filver and gold. Eccluf ii. 

Gather ftones—and they took Hones and made an heap. Gen. 

The feventh year v/e {hall not fow, nor gather in our in¬ 
creafe. Lev. xxv. 20. 

2. To pick up; to glean; to pluck. 

His opinions 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather'd from all the famous colleges. Shak. Henry VIII. 

Caft up the highway, gather out the ftones. If lxii. 10. 

I will fpend this preface upon thofe from whom I have 
gathered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer. Wotton . 

To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he muft gather 
up money by degrees, as the fale of his commodities {hall 
bring it in. Locke. 

3. 7 'o crop. 

What have I done? 

To fee my youth, my beauty, and my love 

No fooner gain’d, but flighted and betray’d ; 

And like a rofe juft gather'd from the ftalk. 

But only frr.elt, and cheaply thrown afide. 

To wither on the ground ! Dryderis Spanijh Fryar „ 

4. To affemble. 

They have gathered themfelves together againft me. Job . 

Come ye heathen, and gather yourfelves together. Joel iii. 

He led us through three fair ftreets; and all the way we 
went there were gathered fome people on both fides, {landing 
in a row. Bacons New Atlantis. 

5. To heap up ; to accumulate. 

He that by ufury and unjuft gain increafeth his fubftance, 
{hall gather it for him that will pity the poor. Prcv. xxviii. 8. 

6. To feledl and take. 

Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the heathen, 
to give thanks unto thy holy name. Pf cvi. 47, 

7. 7 'o fweep together. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was caft: 
into the lea, and gathered of every kind. Mat. xiii. 47. 

8. To colledl charitable contributions. 

9. To bring into one body or intereft. 

I will gather others to him, befides thofe that are gathered 
unto him. jj j vi> ^ 

10. To draw together from a ftate of diffuflon; to comprefs * 
to contract. 

Immortal Tully {hone. 

The Roman roftra deck’d the conful’s throne; 

Gath'ring his flowing robe he feem'd to {land. 

In a& to fpeak, and graceful ftretch’d his hand. Pope. 

11. 7 "o gain. r 

He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 

Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace, Dryden . 

12. To pucker needlework. 

4 13- To 
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G A U 

13^. To collet logically ; to know by inference. 

That which, out of the law either of reafon or of God, 
men probably gathering to be expedient, they make it law. 

Hooker, b.i. f 3. 

The reafon that 1 gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 

Of his own door being {hut againft his entrance. Shakefp. 
After he bad feen the vifion, we endeavoured to get into 
Macedonia, afluredly gathering that the Lord had called us. 

Afts xvi. ip. 

Return’d 

By night, and liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difcourfe, and various plaint, 

Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. x. 
Madamoifelle de Scudery, who is as old as Sibyl, is at this 
time tranflating Chaucer into modern French : from which I 
gather , that he has formerly been tranflated into the old Pro¬ 
vencal. Dryden s Fables, Preface. 

We may eafily gather from this paflage what notion the 
ancients had concerning a future ffate. Notes'on the Odyffey. 

14. To Gather breath. [A proverbial exprelfion.j To have 
refpite fr m any calamity. 

The lucklefs lucky maid 
A long time with that favage people thud, 

To ; a/her bre-th, in many miferies. 

To Gather, v. n. 

1. To be condenfed ; to thicken. 

If ere night the ga. bring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating {form to bear. Drydens Paf. 

When gatbrin; clouds o'erfhadow all the Ikies, 

And {hoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys! he cries. Dry. 

When the rival winds their quarrel try, 

South, Eaft and Weft, on airy courfers born. 

The whirlwind gathers , and the woods are torn. Dryden. 

Think on the ftorm that gathers o’er your head. 

And threatens every hour to burft upon it. Addijms Cato . 

2 . To grow larger by the accretion of fimilar matter. 

Their fnow-ball did not gather as it went; for the people 
came in to them. Bacon s Henry VIII. 

3. To aftemble 

'There be three things that mine heart feareth ; the flander 
of a city, the gather.ng together of an unruly multitude, and 
a falfe accufation. Eccluf. xxvi. 5. 

4. To generate pus or matter. 

Afk one, who bv repeated reftraints hath fubdued his na¬ 
tural rage, how he likes the change, and he will tell you ’tis 
no lefs happy than the eafe of a broken impofthume after the 
painful gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga'ther. n.f. [from the verb.] Pucker; cloth drawn toge¬ 
ther in wrinkles. 

Give laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches, ami the gathers , 

Part cannons, perriwigs and feathers.^ Hudibras, p. i. 

Ga'therer. n.f [from gather.} 

1. One that gathers; one that colkcls ; a collector. 

I will fpend this preface about thofe from whom I have ga¬ 
thered my knowledge; fori am but a gatherer and difpofer of 
other mens fluff. JVottcns Preface to Elem. of Architecture. 

2. One that gets'in a crop of any kind. 

I was a herdman and a gatherer of fycamore-fruit. Amos vii. 

Nor in that land 

Do poifonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. May s Virg. 

Gathering, n.f. [from gather .] Cohesion of charitable 
contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, that there be no gather¬ 
ings when I come. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

GaTten-tree. See Cornelian-cherry, of which it is 
a fpecies 

GAUDE n.f. [The etymology of this word is uncertain: 
Skinner imagines it may come from gaude , French, a yellow 
flower, yellow being the moft gaudy colour. Junius , accord¬ 
ing to his cuftom, talks of * i yxv<& ; and Mr. Lye finds gaude * 
in Douglafs , to fignify deceit or fraud, from gwawdio, Welfh, 
to cheat. It feems to me moft eafily deducible from gaudium, 
Latin, joy ; the caufe of joy; a token of joy : thence aptly 
applied to any thing that gives or expreffes pleafure. In Scot¬ 
land this word is ftill retained, both as a thowy bawble, and 
the perfon fooled. It is alfo retained in Scotland to denote a 
yellow flower.] An ornament; a fine thing; any thing worn 
as a fign of joy. 

He ftole th’ impreffion of her fantafy, 
pith bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
tnacks, trifles, nofegays, fweetmeats. Shakefpcare. 

The fun is in the heav’n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleafures of the world. 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes , 

To give me audience. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

My love to Hermia 

Is melted as the fnow ; feems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 

Which ifi my childhood I did doat upon. Shakefpcare. 


G A U 


Some bound for Guiney, golden fand to find. 

Bore all the gaudes the Ample natives wear; 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Dryd. Ann. Mirab 
To Gaude. v.a. [gaudeo, Latin.] To exult; to rejoice at 
any thing. 

Go to a goffip’s feaft, and gaude with me, 

After fo long grief fuch nativity. Shakefpeare. 

Ga'udery. n J. [from gaude.'] Finery ; oftdntatious luxury 
of drefs. 1 

The triumph was not pageants and g' U lery, but one of the 
wifeft and nooleft inititutions that ever was. Bacons Ejfays. 

Age, which is but one remove from death, and fhould 
have nothing about us but what looks like a decent preparation 
tor it, fcarce ever appears, of late, but in the high mode, the 
flaunting garb, and utmo fk gaudery of youth, with cloaths as 
ridiculoufly, and as much in the fafhion, as the perfon that 
wears them is ufually grown out of it. South's Sermons. 

A plain fuit, fince we can make but one, 

Js better than to be by tarnifh’d gaud'ry known. Dryden. 

GaAjdily. adv. [from gaudy] Showily. 

GauTiness. n.f [from gaudy.] Shuwinefs; tlnfel apcearance. 

Ga'udy. adj. [from ga.de] Showy; fplendid; pompous; 
oftehtatiouflv fine. 

Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not expreft in fancy; rich, no t gaudy. 

Tor the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakefp Hamlet. 

fancies fond with gaudy fhapes polfeis. 

As thick and numberlefs 

As the gay motes that people the fun-beams. Milton. 
A man who walks directly to his journey’s end, will arrive 
thither much fooner than him who wanders afide to gaze at 
everything, or to gather every gaudy flower. Watts. 

A goldfinch there I faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’ci from fide to fide. Dr den. 

The bavarian duke his brigades lead>. 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Phillips. 

Ga'udy. n.f. [ gaudium, Latin.] A feaft ; a feftival; a day 
of plenty. 

He may furely be content with a faft to-day, that is fure of 
a gaudy tr-morrow. Cheyne. 

Gave. The preterite of give. 

Thou can’ll not every day give me thy heart; 

If thou can'ft give it, then thou never gav'Jl it: 

Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 

It ftays at home, and thou with lofing fav’ft it. Donne. 

Ga'vel. n.f. A provincial word for ground. 

Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten days. Mcrt. 

Ga'veikind. n.f. [Inlaw.] A cuftom whereby the lands of 
the father arc equally divided at his death amongft all his fons, 
or the land of the brother equally divided among the brothers, 
if he have no iflue of his own. This cuftom is of force in 
divers places of England, but efpeciallv in Kent. Cowel. 

Among other Welfh cuftoms he abolifhed thato f gaveUind, 
whereby the heirs female were utterly excluded, and the 
baftards did inherit as well as the legitimate, which is the 
very Irifti gavelf ind. Davies on Ireland. 

To GAUGE, v. a. [gauge, jauge , a meafuring rod, French. It 
is pronounced gage.] 

1. To meafure with refpcdl to the contents of a veffel. 

2. To meafure with regard to any proportion. 

The vanes nicely gaued on each fide, broaden onef.ee, 
and narrow on the other, both which minifter to the pro- 
gieflive motion of the bird. Derharn s Pbyfico-Yhiotogy. 

There is nothing more perfectly admirable in itfelf than that 
artful manner in Homer’s battles of taking meafure or gaging 
his heroes by each other, and thereby elevating the character 
of one perfon by the oppefition of it to fome ether he is made 
to excel. Pope's Efjay on Homer s hattl.s. 

Gauge, n.f. [from the verb.] A meafure; a ftandard. 

This plate muft be a gage to file your worm and groove to 
equal breadth by, M:xon's Mech. Exer. 

If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had from 
the owner himfelf, it might then be had at the market rate, 
which would be a conftant^r/c? of your trade and wealth, hoc. 

Timothy propofed to his miftrefs, that {he fhould entertain 
no fervant that was above four foot feven inches high; and lor 
that purpofe had prepared a gage , by which they were to be 
meafured. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John bull. 

Gau'cer. n.f. [from gauge.] One whofe bufinefs is to mea¬ 
fure veffels or quantities 

T hofe earls and dukes have, from the beginning, been pri¬ 
vileged with rovai jurildiclion ; and, to this end, appointed 
their fpecial officer*, as fheriff, admiral, gauger , and elcheator. 

Larew's Survey of C r> wal. 

GAUNT, adj. [As if gewant, Trom jepanian, to leflen, Saxoft.] 
Thin; {lender; lean; meagre. 

Oh, how that name befits my compofition! 

Old Gaunt , indeed, and gaunt in being old : 

Within me grief hath kept tedious faft ; 

And who abitains from meat that is not gaunt f 

For 


Prior. 


Southern. 
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For fleeping England long time have I watch’d ; 

Watching breeds leannefs, leannefs is all gaunt: 

'Fhe pleafure that fome fathers feed upon. 

Is my Aria faft ; I mean my childrens looks; 

Arid therein fafting, thou haft made me gaunt : 

(daunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whole hollow womb inherits nought but bones. Sh. R. II. 

Two maftiffs, gaunt and grim, her flight purfu’d, 

And oft their faften’d fangs in blood emoru’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Ga'untly. adv. [from gaunt.] Leanly; flenderly; mea- 

GaTntlet. n.f [ gantelet , French'.] An iron glove ufed fpr 
defence, and thrown down in challenges. It is fometimes 
in poetry ufed for the ce/lus , or boxing glove. 

A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Feel but the difference, foft and rough ; 

This a gauntlet , that a muff Cleaveland. 

Some (hall in fwiftnefs for the goal contend. 

And others try the twanging bow to bend ; 

The ftrong with iron gauntlets arm’d fhall ftand. 

Oppos’d in combat, on the yellow fand Dryd. Virg./En. 

Who naked wreftled beft, befmear’d with oil; 

Or who with gaunlets gave or took the foil. Dryd. Fables. 

Tie funeral of fome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light: 

View his two gauntlets-, thefe declare 
That both his hands were us’d to war. 

So to repel the Vandals of the ftage. 

Our vet’ran bard refumes his tragick rage ; 

He throws the gauntlet Otway us’d to wield. 

And calls for Engliftimen to judge the field. 

Ga'vot. n.f [ gavotte , French.] A kind of dance. 

The difpofition in a fiddle to play tunes in preludes, fara- 
bands, jigs and gavots , are real qualities in the inftrument. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Seri bier us. 
Gauze, n.f A kind of thin tranfparent filk. 

Silken cloaths were ufed by the ladies; and it feems they 
were thin, lik e gauze. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Brocadoes and damafks, and tabbies and gauzes , 

Are lately brought over. Swift . 

Gawk. n.f. [ jeac, Saxon.] 

1. A cuckow. 

2. A foolifh fellow. In both fenfes it is retained in Scotland. 
Gawk. n. f. [corrupted for gallon.] A fmall tub, or lading 

veffel. 

Ga'wntree. n.f [Scottifh.] A wooden frame on which 
beer-cafks are fet when tunned. 

GAY. adj. [gay, French ] 

1. Airy; chearful; merry; frolick. 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play; 

Belinda fmil’d, and all the world was gay. 

Ev’n rival wits did Voiture’s fate deplore, 

And the gay mourn’d, who never mourn’d before. 

2. Fine; fhowy. 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 

Gay. n.f. [from the adjedive.] An ornament; an embel- 
lifhmcnt. 

Morofe and untraiSlable fpirits look upon precepts in em¬ 
blem, as they do upon gays and pidures, the fooleries of fo 
many old wives tales. ‘ L'Ejlrange. 

Gaiety, n f. [gayetc, French, from £<7;-.] 

1 Chearfulnefs; airinefs ; merriment. 

2. Ads of juvenile pleafure. 

And from tho fe gay dies our youth requires 
7 o exercife their minds, our age retires. Denham 

3. T inery ; fliow. 

Our gayety and our gilt are all befmirch’d, 

, With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakefp. H. V 
Gayi.y. adv. Merrily; chearfully ; fhowily. 
ayness. n.f [from gay.] Gayety; finery. Not much in 

1 0 7 G ‘) Z f v ' n \ or rather 5 e r ean, to fee, Sax.] 

I o look intently and earnestly; to look with eagernefs 
\\ hat fefe’ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem 
lnchas’d with all the honours of the world- 
It fo, gaze on. Shakefpeare’/Henry IV. p. ii. 

i rom fome {he caft her modeft eyes below; 

At fome her ^2% glances roving flew. Fairfax, b iv 

a i Ja.cdu/. ix, c. 

V lover s eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shakefpeare 
S mt toward heav’n my wond’ring eyes I turn’d, P ' 

<w /rctmt vetb7 IC% 

l ' nte, p r 5 ^ r , d > Io °k of eagernefs or wonder; fixed look. 

Reing lightened with her beauty’s beam, 
n. thereby fill’d with happy influence, 

■ lifted up above the world is gaze, 

with angels her immortal praife. Stenfer 

Do but note a wild and wanton herd P J 

any air of mufick touch their ears. 


Pope. 

Pope. 
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You fhall perceive them make a mutual ftancf, 

Their favage eyes turn’d to a modefi gaze. 

By the fvveet power of mufick. Shakefp. Merch of Venice* 
Not a month 

’Fore your queen dy’d, {lie was more worth fuch gazes 
Than what you look on now. Shakefpeare's IVinter's Tale* 

With fecret 

Or open admiration, him behold. 

On whom the great Creator hath beftow’d 
Worlds. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our under- 
ftanding, foars out of fight, and leaves his readers at a 
gaze. Dryden's Preface to Ovid . 

After having flood -at gaze before this gate, he difeovered 
an infeription. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 27. 

2. The objedt gazed on. 

I muft die 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out; 

Made of my enemies the feorn and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters, under talk. 

With my heav’n-gifted Itrength. Milton's Agonifles. 

Gaze’ 1 , n.f [from gaze.] He that gazes; one that looks 
intently with eagernefs or admiration. 

In her cheeks the vermii red did fhew. 

Like rofes in a bed of lilies fhed; 

The which ambrofial odours from them threw. 

And gazers fenfe with double pleafure fed Fairy Queen* 
I'll flay more gazers than the bafilifk. Shakefp. Hen. VI, 
Come, bafilifk, 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy fight. Shak, Hen. VI, 
Bright as the fun, her eyes the gaz rs ftrike; 

And, like the fun, they fhine on all alike. Pope. 

His learned ideas give him a tranfeendent delight; and yet, 
at the fame time, difeover the blemifhes which the common 
gazer never obferved Watts's Logick. 

Ga ; zeful. adj. [gaze and full.] Looking irtently. 

The brightnefs of her beauty clear. 

The ravifht hearts of gazefu. men might rear 
f admiration of that heavenly light. Spenfer on Beauty » 
Gazehound. n.f. [gaze and hound ; canis agajeeus, Skinner.] 
A hound that purfues not by the feent, but by the eye. 

See’ft thou the gazehound! how with glance fevere 
^ From the clofe herd he marks the deftin’d deer! Tickell, 
GA'ZETTE. n.f [gazet.a i a Venetian halfpenny, the price 
of a news paper, of which the firft was publiii.ed at Venice-] 
A paper of news; a paper of publick intelligence. It is ac¬ 
cented indifferently on the firft or laft fyllable. 

And fometimes when the lofs is fmall. 

And danger great, they challenge all; 

Print new additions to their feats. 

And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

An Englilh gentleman, without geography, cannot well 
underftand a gazette. Locke 

One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does not 
brmg to mind a piece of a gazette. Anaifin's Guardian. 

All, all but truth, falls dead-born from theprefs; 

Like the laft gazette , or the laft addrefs. p 0 p e 

Gazetteer, n.f [fromgazette] 

1. A writer of news. 

2. It was lately a term of the utmoft infamy, being ufually ap- 
plied to wretches who were hired to vindicate the court. 

Satire is no more : I feel it die : 

No gazetteer more innocent than I Pope 

Gazingstock n.f [ gaze and Jhck. ] A perfon gazed at 
wim (corn or abhorrence. 6 

I'hele things are offences to us, by making us gazim/locks 
CI/tylD anffobjeas of their feorn and derifion. Try. 
GA coff\ ”'L [fr , enCh ' ] . I" fortification, pieces of frelh earth 
and haT ' n f ° r , m ° f awei 'g e > about a foot long 

of gilleries * th ‘ Ck ’ ‘° ‘" e panpetS and the tr afverfes 

CJear. n.f Tpum, to cloath ; 5 eay n e, furniture, Sax^T 

1. furniture; accoutrements; drefs; habit; ornaments. 

Array thyfelf m her moll gorgeous gear. Fairy Sutm. 
When he found her bound, llript from her rear,' < 

And vile tormenters ready law in place, 

He broke through Feirf t .. 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duft, 

I mail appear fome harmiefs villager. 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. Milt™ 

I fancy every body obferves me as I walk the ftreet and’ 
long to be m my old plain gm - again. MdiJonfcDrlha 
1 o fee fome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt’ring birthday gear, 
f ou think fome goddefs from the Iky 
Uefcended, ready cut and drv. 0 

2. The traces by which horfes or ixen draw. W ' f ‘' 

polio s fpite Pallas difeern’d, and flew to Tydeus’ foil • 
H,S fcourge reacht, and his horfe made frelh I then took 
ner angry run 

At king Kumelus, brake his .ran. Chapman’s Iliads. 

The 
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The frauds he learn’d in his fanatick years 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears. Dryden. 

3. Stuff. Hannier. 

If fortune be a woman, fhe is a good wench for this 
gear. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches : as, he has gear enough. 
Ge'ason. adj. [A word which I find only in Spenfer. J Won¬ 
derful. 

It to Leeches feemed ftrange and geafon. Hubberd’s Tale. 
Geat. n.f. [corrupted from jett] The hole through which 
the metal runs into the mold. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Geck. n.f. [ jeac, a cuckow; geek , German, a fool; gawk , 
Scottifh.] A bubble eafily impofed upon. Hanmer. 

Why did you fuffer Jachimo to taint his noble heart and 
brain with needlefs jealoufy, and to become th ft geek and fcorn 
o’ th’ other’s villany ? Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 

And made the moft notorious geek and gull 
That e’er invention plaid on ? Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To Geck. v. a. [from the noun.] To cheat; to trick. 

Gee. A term ufed by waggoners to their horfes when they 
would have them go fafter. 

Geese. The plural of goofe. 

Ge'lable. adj. [from gelu, Latin.] What may be congealed 
or concreted into a gelly. 

Ge'latine. 1 adj. [gelatus, Latin.] Formed into a gelly; 
Gela'tinous. 5 vifeous; ft iff and cohefive. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubftance is an excrement caft off 
from the fhoals of fifh that inhabit the main. Woodward. 

You {hall always fee their eggs laid carefully up in that 
fpermatick gelatine matter, in which they are repofited. Derh. 
To GELD. v. a. preter. gelded or gelt ; part, paft gelded or gelt. 

[ gelten , German.] 

j. To caftrate; to deprive of the power of generation. 

Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as foon as they fall. Tuffer. 
Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it 
an eunuch. Shakejp. Henry VI. 

2. To deprive of any eflential part. 

He bears his courfe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide. 

Gelding th’ oppos’d continent as much 

As on the other fide it takes from you. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. To deprive of any thing immodeft, or liable to obje&ion. 

They were diligent enough to make fure work, and to geld 
it fo clearly in fome places that they took away the very man¬ 
hood of it. Dryden 1 s Preface to Cleomenes. 

Ge'lder. n.f. [from geld.] One that performs the ad of 
caftration. 

Geld later with gelders , as many one do, 

And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tujf. Husbandry. 

No fow gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry’d reform. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

Ge'lder-ROSE. n.J. [ I fuppofe brought from Guelderland.] 
The leaves are like thofe of the maple-tree: the flov/ers 
confift of one leaf, which expands in a circular rofe form, 
and is divided at the top into five parts : thefe are colleded in 
form of an umbel, the largeft of which grow on the outfide, 
and are barren ; but thofe in the middle are fruitful, producing 
red berries, in each of which is contained one flat heart- 
fhaped feed. 

The fpecies are three. If the foil be moift, this plant 
affords a very agreeable profped, both in the feafon when it 
is in flower, and alfo in the Autumn, when the fruit is ripe, 
which generally grows in large clufters, and is of a beautiful 
colour. Miller. 

The gelder-rofe is increafed by fuckers and cuttings. Mart. 
GeLding. n.f. [from geld.] Any animal caftrated, particu¬ 
larly an horfe. 

Though naturally there be more males of horfes, bulls or 
rams than females; yet artificially, that is, by making geld- 
ings , oxen and weathers, there are fewer. Graunt. 

The lord lieutenant may chufe out one of the beft horfes, 
and two of the beft geldings ; for which fhall be paid one hun¬ 
dred pounds for the horfe, and fifty pounds a-piece for the 

geldings. ^ Tm t le ’ 

GE'LID. adj. [gelidus, Latin.] Extremely cold. 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d, 

They flounce. Thomfon s Spring. 

Geli'dity. n.J'. [from gelid.] Extreme cold. 

Ge'lidness. »./.* [from gelid.] Extreme cold. Vi£t. 

Ge'lly. n.f. [ gelatus, Latin. ] Any vifeous body; vilci- 
dity ; glue ; gluey fubftance. 

My beft blood turn 

To an infeaed gelly. Shakefpeare s Winter’s Tale. 

The tapers of the gods, 

The fun and moon, became like waxen globes, 

The (hooting ftars end all in purple gellies, ^ 

And chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate heat, 
and the hardeft of animal folids are refolvable again into 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

gellies. 


GEN 

Gelt, n.f [from geld.] A caftrated animal; gelding. 

'1 he fpayed gelts they efteem the moft profitable Mortimer 
Gelt. n.J. [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from Alt. 1 Tin* 
fel; gilt furface. 

I won her with a girdle of gelt, 

Emboft with bugle about the belt. Spenfer s Paf orals 

Gelt. The participle paflive of geld. 

^ et tHe ° therS hege/t f ° r OXen - Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
GEM. n. f [ gemma , Latin.] 

1. A jewel; a precious ftone of whatever kind. 

Love his fancy drew; 

And fo to take the gem Urania fought. Sidney 

I faw his bleeding rings. 

Their precious gems now loft, became his guide, 

Led him, begg’d for him, fav’d him from defpair. Shakefp, 

It will feem a hard matter to fhadow a gem , or well pointed 
diamond, that hath many Tides, and to give the luftre where 
k ou g h t* " Peacham on Drawing 

Stones of fmall worth may lie unfeen by day; 

But night itfelf does the rich gem betray. Cowley. 

The bafis of all gems is, when pure, wholly diaphanous, 
and either cryftal or an adamantine matter; but we find the 
diaphaneity of this matter changed, by means of a fine metal- 
lick matter. Woodward, 

2 . The firft bud. 

From the joints of thy prolifick ftem 
A fwelling knot is raifed, call’d a gem ; 

Whence, in fhort fpace, itfelf the clufter fhows. Denham. 
Embolden’d out they come, 

And fvvell the gems , and burft the narrow room. Dryden. 

The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. Phillips. 

To Gem. v. a. [ gemma , Latin.] To adorn, as with jewelsor 
buds. 

To Gem. v.n. [ gemmo , Latin.] To put forth the firft 
buds. 

Laft rofe, in dance, the (lately, trees, and fpread 
Their branches; hung with copious fruit; or gemrn’d 
Their blofloms. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. vii. 

Geme'lliparous. adj. [gemelli and pario, Latin.] Bearing 
twins. Dik 

To GE'MINATE. v. a. [ gemino , Latin.] To double. Did. 
Gemina'tion. n.f [from geminate] Repetition; redupli¬ 
cation. 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body: fear him, which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to caft into hell; yea, I fay 
unto you, a gemination, which the prefent controverfy (hews 
not to have been caufelefs, fear him. Boyle. 

Ge'miny. n.f. [ gemini , Latin.] Twins; a pair; a brace; a 
couple. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch-fellow, Nim; or elfe you had looked 
through tbe # grate, like a geminy of baboons. Shakejpeare. 
A geminy of afles fplit, would make juft four of you. Congr. 
GeL/ijnous. adj. [geminus,G^X.\n.] Double. 

Chriftians have baptized thefe geminous births, and double 
connafcencies, with feveral names, as conceiving in them a 
diftindtion of fouls. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Ge'mmary. adj. [froip gem.] Pertaining to gems or jewels. 
The principle and gemmary affedtion is its tranflucency: as 
for irradiancy, which is found in many gems, it is not difeo- 
verable in this. Biowns Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 2. 

Ge'mmeous. adj. [ gemmeus, Latin.] 
r. Tending to gems. 

Sometimes we find them in the gemmecus matter itfelf. JVoodw. 
2. Refembling gems. 

Gemmo'sity. n.f [ from gem. ] The quality of being a 
jewel. / DiR‘ 

Ge'mote. n.f The court of the hundred. Obfolete. 
Ge'nder. n.f [genus, Latin; gendre, French.] 

1. A kind ; a fort. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners; fo that if we will fupply it with one gender of 
herbs, or diffract it with many, the power and corrigible au¬ 
thority of this lies in our will. Shakefpeare’s Othello . 

The other motive. 

Why to a publick court I might not go, 

Is the great love the general gender bear me. Shak. Hamid • 

2. A fex. 

3. [In grammar.] A denomination given to nouns, from their 
being joined with an adjedtive in this or that termination. Clan. 

Cubitus, fometimes cubitum in the neutral gender, fignifi es 
the lower part of the arm on which we lean. Arbuthnot. 

UlyfTes fpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes the 
words into the mafeuline gender. Notes on tbeOdyftp 

To Ge'nder. v. a. [engenilrer, French.] 

1. To beget. 

2. To produce; to caufe. 

Foolifh and unlearned queftions avoid, knowing that they 
do gender ftrife. 2 Tim. ii* fV 
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To Ge'nder. v. n. To copulate ; to breed. 

A ciftern for foul toads 

To gender in. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Thou ifhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverfe kind. 

Lev. xix. 19. 

(Denealo'gical. adj. [from genealogy.] Pertaining to defeents 
families; pertaining to the biftory of the fucceflions of 


or 


houfes. 

Genealogist, n.f [ymocXoyM ; genealogifle, French.] He 
who traces defeents. 

GENEA'LOGY. n.f. [yrnoo and \oy(&.] Hiftory of the 
Jfucceflion of families; enumeration of defeent in order of 
fucceflion; a pedigree. 

The ancients ranged chaos into feveral regions; and in that 
order fucceflively rifing one from another, as if it was a pedi¬ 
gree or genealogy. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Ge'nerable. adj. [from genero, Latin.] That may be pro¬ 
duced or begotten. 

GE'NERAL. adj. [general, French; generalis, Latin.] 

1. Comprehending many fpecies or individuals; not fpecial; 
not particular. 

To conclude from particulars to generals is a falfe way of 
arguing. Notes to Pope's Odyjfey. 

2. Lax in fignification; not reftrained to any fpecial or particu¬ 
lar import. 

Where the author fpeaks more ftridfly and particularly on 
any theme, it will explain the more loofe and general ex- 
preflions. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Not reftrained by narrow or diftindtive limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, confidered there as 
feparated from time and place, and fo capable to reprefent 
any particular being that is conformable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole clafs or body of men, or a whole kind 
of any being. 

They, becaufe fome have been admitted without trial, 
make that fault general which is particular. Whitgifte. 

5. Publick ; comprifing the whole. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 

’Till he difburs’d, at Saint Colmefkill ifle. 

Ten thoufand dollars to our geriral ufe. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Nor fail’d they to exprefs how much they prais’d, 

That for the general fafety he defpis’d 

His own. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

6. Not directed to any (ingle objedl. 

.If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that general averfion 
will be turned into a particular hatred againft it. Spratt. 

7. Extenfive, though not univerfal. 

S. Common; ufual. 

I’ve been bold, 

For that I knew it the moft general way. Shakefp. Timon. 

9. General is appended to feveral offices: as. Attorney General, 
Solicitor General, Vicar General. 

Ge'neral. n.f 

1. The whole; the totality; the main, without infilling on 
particulars. 

That which makes an a&ion fit to be commanded or for¬ 
bidden, can be nothing elfe, in general, but its tendency to 
promote or hinder the attainment of fome end. Norris. 
In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo fpreads itfelf 
degrees to generals. L'cke. 

I have confidered Milton’s Paradife Loft in the fable, the 
chara&ers, the fentiments, and the language; and have {hewn 
tjut he excels, in general, under each of thefe heads. Addifon. 

2. The publick; the intereft of the whole. Not in ufe. 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of bufinefi, 

Hath raifed me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and fwallows other forrows. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

3. The vulgar. Not in ufe. 

The play, I remember, pleafed not the million; ’twas ca- 
viare to the general: but it was, as I received it, and others 
whole judgment in fuch matters cried in the top of mine an 
excellent play Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

4 * [General, Fr.] One that has the command over an army 
A general is one that hath power to command an army. Lee. 

I he generals on the enemy’s fide are inferior to feveral that 
once commanded the French armies. Addifon on the War. 

Fhe war s whole art each private foldier knows. 

And with zgen’ral’s love of conqueft glows. Addifon 
Th e R r ALI,SSIM0 * H, f\ [ generalijfme, French, from general.] 
than office^ COmmander ’ Ic is often rather a title of honour 

prince mmi ^ 0n ° f general ^ imo was like wife given to the 

Genera'utv rrl' 0 "’ 7;, seneralfmo °f Greece. BrLu 

i TTLo fi c • \-& enera ht e i French, from general.] 

’ or particulars. g ge " eral 1 the qUaHt y of includi 4 <P^ 

farier^n^r cur u iof !- ty L of man ’ s wit doth with peril wade 
farther m the fetch of things than were convenient^ the fame 
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is thereby reftrained unto fuch generalities as, every where of¬ 
fering themfelves, are apparent to men of the weakeft con¬ 
ceit. Hooker, b.i.f.60 

Thefe certificates do only in the generality mention the par¬ 
ties contumacies and difobedience. Ayliffe’s Pas ergon. 

2 . The main body; the bulk; the common mafs. 

There is a great neceflity, though not apparent, as not 
extending to the generality, but refting upon private heads. 

Raleigh’s EJfays. 

By his own principles he excludes from falvation the gene¬ 
rality of his own church; that is, all that do not believe upon 
his grounds. Tilhtfn, Sermon i. 

The generality of the Englifh have fuch a favourable opi¬ 
nion of treafon, nothing can cure them. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

They publifh their ill-natured difeoveries with a fecretpride, 
and applaud themfelves for the fingularity of their judgment, 
which has found a flaw in what th e generality of mankind ad¬ 
mires. % Addifon s Spectator. 

Such treatment has its effedl among the generality of thofe 
whofe hands it falls into. Addifon’s Spectator. 

T he wifeft were diffradfed with doubts, while the generality 
wandered without any ruler. Rogers , Sermon 3. 

Generally, adv. [from general.] 

j. In general; without fpecification or exception. 

I. am not a woman to be touch’d with fo many giddy fancies 
as he hath generally taxed their whole fex withal. Shakefpeare. 

Generally we would not have thofe that read this work of 
SylvaSylvarum, account it ftrange that we have fet down par¬ 
ticulars untried. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Extenfively, though not univerfally. 

3. Commonly; frequently. 

4. In the main ; without minute detail; in the whole taken to¬ 
gether. 

Generally fpeaking, they live very quietly. Addif. Guardian . 
Generally fpezkXng, they have been gaining ever fince, though 
with frequent interruptions. Swift. 

Ge'neralness. n.f. [from general.] Wide extent, though 
fhort of univerfality ; frequency ; commonnefs. 

They had with a general confent, rather fpringing by the 
generalnefs of the caufe than of any artificial pra&ice, fet 
themfelves in arms. Sidney. 

Ge'neralty. n.f [from general.] The whole; the to¬ 
tality: 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a vaft extent, 
and include in their generalty all thofe feveral laws which are 
allowed as the rule of juftice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 

Ge'nerant. n.f. [generans, Latin.] The begetting or pro¬ 
ductive power. 

Some believe that the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant: whether it be immediately created 
or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the later 
a S e r s ‘ _ Glanv. Scepf. c. 4; 

In fuch pretended generations the generant or active prin¬ 
ciple is fuppofed to be the fun, which, being an inanimate 
body, cannot a£t otherwife than by his heat. Ray on the Great 

To GENERATE, v.a. [genero, Latin.] 

1. To beget; to propagate. 

Thofe creatures which being wild generate feldom, beino* 
tarne, generate often. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

2. To caufe; to produce. 

God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated by their kinds. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Or find fome other way to generate 
Mankind. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. x. 1 . 804. 

bounds are generated where there is no air at all. Bacon 
.r hatever grates a quantity of good chyle, muft like- 
Wife generate m,lk Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Generation n.f. [generate, French, from generate.} 

1. 1 he act of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent impreffions; and fo it may be thought 
of founds in their firft generation: but then the dilation of 
them, without any new fealing, {hews they cannot be im- 
pre ions. Bacon’s A atural Hijiory. 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell J J 

His generation , and the rifing birth 

TfTTt from , the ' lna PP arent deep. Milton’s Paradife Loll 
If we deduce the feveral race® of mankind in the feveral 
parts of the world from generation , we mill imagine the firft 
numbers of them, who in any place agree upon any civil con 

reprefent.' *° * 35 f ° man > r heads of famili es whom they 

2. A family; a race. Temple. 

Y’are a dog. 

dog ! 1 hy m0ther s of Stn/ration: what’s {he, if I be a 

3. Progeny , offspring. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 

I he barb’rous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation mefies, 

I o gorge his appetite, (hall to my bofom 

Be as well neighbour’d. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

4. A 
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4. A fingle fucccflion; one gradation in the fcale of genealogical 
defcent. 

This generation fhall not pafs ’till all thefe things be ful¬ 
filled. Mat. xxiv. 34. 

In the fourth generation they fhall come hither again. Gen. 

A marvellous number were excited to the conqueft of Pa- 
leftine, which with lingular virtue they performed, and held 
that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

5. An age. 

By fome of the ancients a generation was fixed at an hun¬ 
dred years; by others at an hundred and ten ; by others at 
thirty-three, thirty, thirty-five, and twenty: but it is re¬ 
marked, that the continuance of generations is fo much longer 
as they come nearer to the more ancient times. Calmet. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages of the 
Chriftian world, no church ever perceived the word of God 
to be againft it. Hooker. 

Generative, adj. [generatif, French, from genero, Latin.J 

1. Having the power of propagation. 

Fie gave to all, that have life, a power generative, thereby 
to continue their fpecies and kinds. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

In grains and kernels the greateft part is but the nutriment 
of that generative particle, fo difproportionable unto it. Brown. 

2. Prolifick; having the power of production; fruitful. 

If there hath been fuch a gradual diminution of the gene¬ 
rative faculty upon the earth, why was there not the like 
decay in the production of vegetables ? Bentley s Sermons. 
Genera'tor. n.f [from genero, Latin.] The power which 
begets, caufes, or produces. 

Imagination aflimilates the idea of the generator into the 
reality in the thing engendered. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
GENE'RICAL. \adj. [ generique , French, from genus, Latin.] 
GENE'RICK. \ That which comprehends the genus, or 
diftinguifhes from another genus, but does not diftinguifh the 
fpecies. 

The word confumption being applicable to a proper, and 
improper to a true and baftard comfumption, requires a gene- 
rical defeription quadrate to both. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Though wine differs from other liquids, in that it is the 
juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a general or genenck 
difference; for it does not difiinguifh wine from cyder or 
perry : the fpecifick difference of wine, therefore, is its pref- 
fure from the grape. _ Watts s Logick. 

^jEMe'rically. adv. [from generick.] With regard to the 
genus, though not the fpecies. . 

Thefe have all the effential chara&ers of fea-(hells, and 
fhew that they are of the very fame fpecifick gravity with 
thofe to which they are fo genericalty allied. Woodward. 

GeneRO'sity. n.f. [ generofite f, French; generofitas , Latin.] 
The quality of being generous; magnanimity; liberality. 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of true virtue 
and gencrojity than his young tutor is? Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your gencrojity, to have paffed 
by fuch a fault as this. Locke. 

GE'NEROUS. adj. [ generofus , Latin ; genereux, F rcnch. J 

1. Not of mean birth ; of good extradlion. 

2. Noble of mind ; magnanimous; open of heart. 

His gen'1 ous fpoufc, Theano, heav’nly fair, 

Nurs’d the young ftranger. 

3. Liberal; munifice t. 

4. Strong; vigorous. - . . 

Having in a digefiive furnace drawn off the ardent fpint 

from fome good fack, the phlegm, even in this generous wine, 

was copious. e ' 

Generously, adv. [from generous.] 

1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 

2. Magnanimoufiy ; nobly. 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold. 

Yet generoujly he does his arms withold. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

2. Liberallv ; munificently. _ .. r , . 

Gen'erousness, n.f. [fromgenerous.] The quality of being 

^hTpoffible to conceive that the overflowing generoufnefs of 
the Divine Nature would create immortal beings with mean 
or envious principles ? oner on lacnefs. 

‘GE'NESIS. n.f. ■[*»£**{; genefe, French.] Generation; the 
firft book of Moles, which treats of the produ£ion of the world. 
GE'NET. n. f [French. The word originally fignified a hone- 
man, and perhaps a gentleman or knight.] A fmall fized 
well proportioned Spanifh horfe. 

You’ll have your nephews neigh to you; you 11 have 
courfers for coufins, and genets for germanes. Shak.Othello. 

It is no more likely that frogs fhould be engendered m the 
clouds than Spanifh genets be begotten by the wind. Ray- 
He (hews his ftatue too, where, plac’d on high, 

The wet underneath him feems to fly. Dryd. Juven. Sat. 
Genethli'acal. adj. £ y^vi&uaxO*. ] Pertaining to nati- 
Vities as calculated by aftronomers; lhewmg the configura- 
tions of the ftars at any birth. 

The ni"ht immediately before he was flighting the art of 
thofe fooliOi aftrologers, and geuethViacal ephemenfts, that ufe 
to pry into the horofeope of nativities. Howel ’sVocal For,ft. 

Gene/hii'acks .n.f. [from yewS**] The fcience of ca - 


Pope. 


Milt. Farad. Loft. 
Drydcn s Fables. 
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culating nativities, or predicting the future events of life from 
the ftars predominant at the birth. 

Genethlia'tick. n.f. [ yev&Xri. ] He who calculates na¬ 
tivities. 

The truth of aftrological predictions is not to be referred 
to the conftellations : the genethliaticks conjecture by the dif- 
pofitipn, temper, arjd complexion of the perfon. Drummond. 
Gene'va. n.f [ A corruption of genevre, French, a juniper- 
berry.] 

We ufed to keep a diftilled fpirituous water of juniper in 
the (hops; but the making of it became the bufinefs of the 
diftiller, who fold it under the name of geneva. At prefent 
only a better kind is diftilled from the juniper-herry: what is 
commonly .fold is made with no better an ingredient than oil 
of turpentine, put into the ftill, with a little common fait, 
and the coarfeft fpirit they have, which is drawn off much 
below proqf ftrength, and is confequently a liquor that one 
would wonder any people could accuftom themfelves to drink 
with pleafure. Fill's Mat. Medic a, 

GE'NIAL adj. [gcnialis, Latin.] 

1. That which contributes to propagation. 

Higher of the genial bed by far. 

And with m.v.ftcrious reverence I deem. 

Creator V enus, genial povv’r of love, 

The blifs of men below and gods above ! j * 

2. That gives cb.earfuln.efs or fupports life. 

Nor tfi’ other light of life continue long. 

But yields to double darknefs nigh at hand ; 

So much I fe.el my genial fpirits droop. Milton's Agonijhs. 

3. Natural; native. 

It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial in- 
difpofition. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.\, 

Ge'njally. adv. [from genial.] 

1. By genius ; naturally. 

Some men are genially difpofed to fome opinions, and natu¬ 
rally as averfe to others. Glanv. Scepf c. 15. 

2. Gayly; chearfully. 

GENICULA'T£P- dftj. [gtniculatus, Latin.] Knotted; 

jointed. 

A piece qf fome geniculqted plant, feeming to be part of a 
fuo-ar-canp. VVtlodward on Foffds. 

GenicUL a'tion. n.f [ genicidatio, Latin. ] Knottiqefs; the 
quality in plants of having knots or joints. 

Ge'nio. n.f [ genio, Italian ; genius, Latin.] A man of a par¬ 
ticular turp pf mind. 

Some genio's are not capable of pure affection ; and a man 
is born with talents for it as much as for poetry, or any other 
fcience. Tailor , N°. 53. 

Ge'nita ls. n.f. [genitalis, Hat.] Parts belonging to generation. 
Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the youngeft Ton, 
who is fatd to have cut off the genitals of his hither. Frown, 
G Uniting, n. f [A corruption of Janeton, French, fignifying 
Jane or Janet, having been fo called in honour of fome laJy 
of that name; and theScottifh dialect calls them Janet apples, 
which is the fame with Janeton: otherwife fuppofed to be cor¬ 
rupted frpm Juneting.] An early apple gathered in June. 

In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, genitings and 
codlins. Bacon, Ejjay 47. 

Ge'nitive. adj. [genitivus, Latin.] In grammar, the name 
of a cafe, which, among other relations, fignifies one begot¬ 
ten, as, the father of a finy or one begetting, as fon of a father. 
GE'NIUS. n.f [Latin ; genie,, French,] 
y. The protecting or ruling power of men, places, or things. 
There: is none but he 
Whofe being I do fear: and, under him, 

My genius is retained; as it is faid 

Antony’s was by Csefar. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The gen.us and the mortal inftrumer.ts 
Are then in council; and the ftate of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then. S ha kef Juf Ccejor. 

And as I awake, fweet mufick breathe. 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ unfeen genus of the wood. Milton. 

And the tame demon that fhould guard my throne, 
Shrinks at.a genius greater than his own, Drycen. 

To your gla d genius facrifice this day ; 

Let common meats refpeClfully .give way. Dryden- 

2. A man endowed with fuperiour faculties. . . , 

There is no little, writer of Pindarick who is not mentione 

as a prodigious genius. Addijon. 

3. Mental power or faculties. 

The ftate and order does proclaim .. 

The genius qf that royal dame. Wa at- 

4 Difpofition of nature by which any one is qualified for 10m 
peculiar employment. f r 

A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dry den s Dupejny- 

Your majefty’s fagacity, and happy genius tor natural ni - 
tory, is a better preparation for enquiries of this kind than a 
the dead learning of the fchools. Burnet's Theory, Prejace- 
One fcience only will one genius fit; . . 

So vaft is art, fo narrow human wit Pope on Cntuijm. 
The Romans, though they had no great genius for tra e, 

vet were .not entirely negledtful of it. Arbuthnot onLo.n..^ 

* Nature; 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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' Studious P to pleafe the genius of the times, t 

With periods, P po ints and tr0 P es l,e flurs L” S cr . ,! JA 

Another genius and difpofition improper for philofophical 
contemplations is not fo much from the narrownefs of their 
■ fpirit and underftanding, as becaufe they will not take time 
to extend them. . Burnet '.f Theory of the Earth, Preface 

He tames the genius of the ftubbforn plain. Dope. 

Gent. adj. [gwL oldFrench.] Elegant; loft; gentle; polite* 

A word now difufed. 

Vefpafian, with great fpoil and rage, 

Forewafted all : ’till Genuiffa gent 

Perfuaded him to ceafe. _ Fairy Queen, h. 11. rant. 10* 
She that was noble, wife, as fair and gent, t 

• Caft how fhe might their harmle6 lives preferve. Fairfax * 
GENTE'EL. adj. [gentii, French.] 

1 polite; elegant in behaviour; civil. 

He had a genteeler manner of binding the chains of this 
kingdom than molt of his predeceffofs. 

Their poets have no notion of genteel comedy, and fall into 
the moft filthy double meanings when they have a mind to 
make their audience merry. AJdifon s Remarks on Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien. 

Gente'i lly. adv . [from genteel ] 

j. Elegantly; politely. • , f . 

Thofe that would be genteelly learned, need not purchafe it 
at the dear rate of being atheifts. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and babbling, 
he concludes the great work of dining genteelly. South. 

2. Gracefully ; handfomely. 

Gente'elsess. n.f [from genteel,] 

1. Elegance; gracefulnefs; politenefs. 

He had a genius full of genteelnefs and fpirit, having nothing 
that was ungraceful in his poftures and drtffes. Dryd. Dufrefn. 

2. Qualities befitting a ma i of rank. 

Ge'ntiaN. n.f [ entiane, French; gentiana, Latin.] Felwort 
or baldmony. 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other: the flower 
confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a cup. be;ng cut into four, 
five, or more fegments : it is fucceeded by a membranous oval 
fhaped fruit, ending in a (harp point, opening lengthwife into 
two parts, and containing many flat roundifii feeds, bordered 
with a leafy rim. Miller. 

The root of the gentian is large and long, of a tolerably 
firm texture, and remarkably tough : it has a faintifh and 
fome what di (agreeable fmell, and an extremely bitter tafte. It 
is brought cheap from Germany. Hi t's Mat. Medica . 

If it be fiftulous, and the orifice fmall, dilate it with gentian 
roots. Wifemans Surgery. 

Gentiane'lla. n. f. A kind of blue colour. 

GE'NTILE. n.f [gentilis, Latin.] 

1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one who knows not the 
true God. 

Tribulation and anguifh upon every foul that doeth evil, of 
the Jew firft, and alfo of the gentile. Rom. ii. z. 

Gentiles or infidels, in thofe actions, upon both the fpiritual 
and temporal good 5> have been in one purfuit conjoined. Bacon. 

2. A perfon of rank. Obfolete. 

Fine Bafil defireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gilliflower, trim in a pot; 

That ladies and gentiles, for whom ye do ferve, 

May help him as needeth, poor life to preferve. Tuffer. 
GENllLE'SSE. n.f. [French.] Complailance; civility. 

She with her wedding-cloaths undrelies 
Fler compla fance and gcntilejjes. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. t. 
Gf/ntilism. n. f. [ gentilifme, French, from gentile.] Hea- 
thenifm; paganifm. 

If invocation of Lints had been introduced in the apofto- 
lical times, it would have looked like the introducing of gen- 
tilFm again. Stillingfeet's Dtf. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

Gentili'tious. adj. [ gentilitius, Latin.] 

». Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

1 hat an unfavory odour is gentiliiious, or national unto the 
Jews, reafon or fenfe will not induce. Brown's Vu'gar Err. 
2. Hereditary; entailed on a family. 

I he common caufe of this diftemper is a particular and 
perhaps a gentiliiious difpofition of body. Arbuthnot cn Aliment. 
Genti lity, n.f. [gentilite, French, from gcntil, French; gen- 
tilis, Latin.] 

t. Good extradion ; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulnefs of mien ; nicety of tafte. 

3. Gentry ; the clafs of perfons well born. 

Gavelkind muft needs, in the end, make a poor gentility. 

A -d - r . . .. Davies on Ireland. 

4 - iagamfm; hcathemfm. 

When people began to efpy the falfttood of oracles, where¬ 
upon all gentility was built, their hearts were utterly averted 

GE'Nt'lE. adj. [ gentilis, Latin.] / 2> 

lm Wellborn; well descended; ancient, though not noble. 

for h a m r ei ; ir ^ an , d killins a11 of the £™tte and rich fadion, 
ior honefty fake broke open all prifons, Sidney. 
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Thefe are die ftadies wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to beftow their time. Milton on Education. 

Of gentle blood, part fired in honours caufe. 

Each parent fprung. "V" 

4. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peaceable. 

I am one of thofe gentle ones that will ufe thedevil himfelf 
with curtefy. Shakefpeare’t Txelfth Ntght. 

Her voice was ever foft, 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. Shakejpeare . 

As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeft, TT 

Go I to fight. Shakefpeare s Richard II. 

A virtuous and a good man, reverend in converfation, and 

gentle in condition. ;J , .\ Mac ’p v : T' 

The gentleji heart on earth is prov’d unkind. _ Fairfax. 
Your change was wife ; for, had fhe been deny dj 
A fwift revenge had follow’d from her pride: 

You from my gentle nature had no fears; ^ 

All my revenge is only in my tears. Dry den's Ind. Emp . 

He had fuch a gentle method of reproving their faults., that 
they were not fo much afraid as afhamed to repeat them. Attet . 
3. Soothirig; pacifick. 

A ; though this fenfe firft gentle mufick found. 

Her pioper object is the fpeech of men. Davies . 

Ge'ntle. n.f 

j; A gentleman; a man of birth. Now out of ufe; 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. Shakefpeare. 

Where is my lovely bride ? 

How does my father? Gentles , methinks you frown. Shakef 
2. A particular kind of worm. 

He will in the three hot months bite at a flagworm, or at a 
green gentle. 11 Alton s Angler . 

To Ge ntle, v. a. To make gentle; to raife from the vulgar* 
Obfolete. 

He to-day that fheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother; be he never fo vile. 

This day fhall gentle his condition. Shakefpeare's Henry V* 

GeNtlefolK. n.f. [ gentle and folk.] Perfons diftinguifhed 
by their birth from the vulgar. 

The queen’s kindred are made gentlefolk. Shake! Rich. III. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder cf a bottle of 
wine; therefore always fet a frefh one before them after 
dinner. Swift's Directioni to the Butler . 

GE'NTLE MAN. n.f. [gentilhomme , French; gentilhnomo, Ital. 
that is, homo gentilis>, a man of anceftry* All other deri¬ 
vations feem to be whimfical ] 

1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, though not noble. 

A civil war was within the bowels of that ftate, between 
the gentlemen and the peafants. Sidney. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was a gentlemah. Shak. Merck, cf Venice. 

He hither came a private gentleman. 

But young and brave, and of a family 

Ancient and noble. Otwafs Orphan . 

You fay a long defeended race 
Makes gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much difparag’d to be match’d with me. Dryden. 

2 . A man raifed above the vulgar by his character or poft. 

Inquire me out fome mean-born gentleman , 

Whom I will marry (trait to Clarence’ daughter. Shakefp. 

3. A term of complaifance. 

I he fame gentlemen who have fixed this piece of morality on 
the three naked lifters dancing hand in hand, would have 
found out as good a one had there been four of them fitting 
at a diftance, and covered from head to foot. Addifon. 

4. T he fervant that waits about the perfon of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up his chan- 

cellorfhip, came to his wife’s pew, and ufed the ufual words 
of his gentleman ufher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 

Let be call’d before us - 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s in perfon. Shak. H. VIII. 

5. It is ufed of any man however high. 

The earl of Flereford was reputed then 

In England the moft valiant gentleman Shakef Henry IV. 
1 he king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakefp. 


Gentlemanlike. \adj. [gentleman and like] Becoming* 
Gentlemanly. S man of birth. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to worl 
which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or churl; but enuret 
himfelf to his weapon, and to the gentlemanly trade of flea! 

. Spenfer on Irelam 

I y ram us is a fweet-fac d man; a proper man as one fha 
feein a Summer’s day ; a moft lovel y gentlemanlike man. Sba, 
You have train’d me up like a peafant, hiding from me a 
gentlemanlike qualities. Shakef peare's As you like i 

A gentleman ufesjhe words of gallantry, and gentlemanli> 
very often in his petition. Spectator, N 8 . 6,< 

l wo clergymen flood candidates for a freefehool, where 
gentleman, who happened to have underftanding, procure 
the place for him who was the better fcholar and more gentl 
manly perfon of the two. § y 

Ge'ntleness. n.j. [from^Hf/*.] J 
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f. Dignity of birth; goodnefs of extraction. 

2. Softnefs of manners; fweetnefs of difpofition; meeknefs; 
tendernefs. 

My lord Sebaftian, 

The truth, you fpeak, doth lack fome gentlenefs . 

Still (he retains 

Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 
Vifits the herds. Mili'.n. 

The perpetual gentlenefs and inherent goodnefs of the Or¬ 
mond family. Dr) den’s Fables, Dedication. 

Changes are brought about filently and infenfibly, with all 
imaginable benignity and gentlenefs. Woodwards Nat. Hijl. 

Matters mutt corred their fervants with gentlenefs , pru¬ 
dence, and mercy. Rogers. 

Women ought not to think gentlenef of heart defpicable in 
a man. 

3. Kindnefs ; benevolence. Obfolete. 

The gentlenefs of all the gods go with thee. 

GeNtle ship. n.f. [from gentle .] Carriage of 
Obfolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, have more 
gentlejhip in their hat than in their head. AJ'chams Scboolmafler. 
Gentlewoman, n.f. [ gentle and woman. See GENTLE¬ 
MAN.] 

1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a woman well de¬ 
fended. 

The gentlewomen of Rome did not fuffer their infants to be 
fo longfwathed as poorer people. Abbot’s Defer, of the World. 
Doth this fir Protheus 
Often refort unto this gentleiuoman ? Shakefpeare. 

Gentlewomen may do themfelves much good by kneeling 
upon a cufhion, and weeding. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 

2. A woman who waits about theperfon of one of high rank. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman, a knight’s daughter, 

To be her mi fire fs’ mitt refs ! Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i’ th’ eyes, 

And made their bends adorings. Sbakefp . Ant. and Cleopat. 

3. A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentlewoman , you are confetting your enormities ; I 
know it by that hypocritical down-caft look. Dryden. 

Ge'ntly. adv. [from gentle.] 

1. Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffenfively; kindly. 

My miftrefs gently chides the fault 1 made. . Dryden . 
The mifehiefs that come by inadvertency, or ignorance, 
are but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke. 

2 . Softly; without violence. 

Fortune’s blows, 

When moft ftruck home, being gently warded, craves 
A noble cunning. Shakefpeare's Qoriolanus. 

In the fame ifland a fort of great bat, as men lie afleep 
with their legs naked, will fuck their blood at a wound fo 
gently made as not to awake them. Grew’s Mufcsum. 

Ge'ntry. n.f [ gentlery , gentry , from gentle.'] 

1. Birth; condition. 

You are certainly a gentleman, 

Clerk-like experienc’d, which no lefs adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble name, 

In whofe fuccefs we are gentle. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

2. Clafs of people above the vulgar; thofe between the vulgar 
and the nobility. 

They flaughtered many of the gentry , for whom no fex or 
age could be & accepted for excufe. Sidney. 

Let ftates, that aim at greatnefs, take heed how their nobi¬ 
lity and gentry multiply too fall. Bacon’s Omani. Ration. 

How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A fatire, and the gentry buy.. Swift. 

2 . A term of civility real or ironical. 

The many-colour’d gentry there above. 

By turns are rul’d by tumult and by love. Pr.or. 

Civility; complaifance. Obfolete. 

Shew us fo much gentry and good-will. 

As to extend your time with us a-while. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
Ge'nuflection. n.f. [ genuflexion , French; genu and, fieEto, 
Latin.] The ad of bending the knee; adoration exprefied 
by bending the knee. 

Here they make ufe of all the rites of adoration, genuflec¬ 
tions- wax-candles, incenfe, oblations, prayers only excepted. 

Stilling feet’s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
GE'NUINE. adj. [genuinus, Latin.] Notfpurious; not coun¬ 
terfeit ; real; natural; true. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine materials, 
and at another time with fophifticated ones. Boy.e. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of God, 
have fo great influence to make men religious, that where any 
of thefe is, the reft, together with the true and genuine efteds 
of them, are fuppofed to be. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A fudden darknefs covers all; 

True genuine night: night added to the groves : 

The fo^s are blown full in the face of heaven. Dryd. Oedip. 
Ge-nu'inely. adv. [from genuine.'] Without adulteration ; 
without foreign admixtures ; naturally. 
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There is another agent able to analrze Compound bodies 
lefs violently, more genuinely* *and more univerfally than the 
^ fire. ‘ < Boyle, 

Genuineness, n.f [from genuine.]' Freedom from; any thin<r 
counterfeit; freedom from adulteration; purity; natural 
ftate. • 

It is not effential to the genuinenefs of colours to be 
durable. Boyle. 

GR'NUS. n.f. [Latin.] In fcience* a clafs of being, compre¬ 
hending under it many fpecies : as quadruped is a genus com¬ 
prehending under it almoft all terrefrrial beafts. 

A general idea is called by the Schools genus, and it is one 
common nature agreeing to feverai other common natures : 
fo animal is a genus, becaufie it agrees to horfe, lion* whale, 
and butterfly. Watts’s Logick. 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies,. though 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducible 
into a fpecies of another genus. tlarvey on Confumpticns. 

Ge'ocentrick, adj. [ yy and vJ.vrpor; geoeenirique, French.] 
Applied to a planet or orb having the earth for its centre, cr 
the fame centre with the earth. Harris. 

GE'ODiESlA. n.f [ ysudcaclx; geode fie, French.] That part 
of geometry which contains the dodrine or art of meafuring 
furfaces, and finding the contents of all plane figures. Harris, 
Ge'odjetical. adj. [from geodeef.a .] Relating to the art of 
meafuring furfaces; comprehending or fhowing the art of 
meafuring land. 

GE'OGRAPHER. n.f. [ y% and yp cZtpu ; gcographe, French.] 
One who deferibes the earth according to the pofition of its 
different parts. 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been peopled than 
hath been known or deferibed by geographers. Brown . 

The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old geogra¬ 
phers, Addifon. 

From fea to fea, from realm to realm I rove, 

And grow a meer geographer by love. Tickell. 

Geographical, adj. [ geographique, French, from geogra¬ 
phy. ] Relating to geography; belonging to geography. 
Geographically, adv. [from geographical .] In a geogra¬ 
phical manner ; according to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyffes into the knowledge of his country: 
file geographically deferibes it to him. Broome on the Odyffcy, 
Geo'graphy. n.f [yvand ypol(pu; geographic, Fr.] Geography in 
a ftrid fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the circles of the earthly 
globe, and the Situation of the various parts of the earth. When 
it is taken in a little larger fenfe, it includes the knowledge of 
the Teas alfo; and in the largefl fenfe of all, it extends to the 
various cuftoms, habits, and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining unto heaven; 
but geography makes flight account hereof, when they difeourfe 
of Andes or Teneriff*. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up the 
Danube, and from thence paffed into the Adriatick, carrying 
their fhips upon their fhoulders: a mark of great ignorance 
in geography. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Geo'logy. n.f [yv and Aoy© 3 ] The dodiine of the earth; 

the knowledge of the ftate 2nd nature qf the earth. 
Ge'omancer. n.f. [y~n and yxvng.] A fortuneteller; 
cafter of figures; a cheat who pretends to foretell futurity by 
other means than the affrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the .incantatory 
impoftors, though commonly men of inferior rank, daily 
delude the vulgar. Brozvn’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. i. 

GE'OMANCY. n.f. [ yv and yizvrfx ; geomancc, French.] 
The act of calling figures; the act of foretelling by figures 
what fhall happen. 

According to fome perfons there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion ; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Geoma'ntick. adj. [from geomancy.] Pertaining to the a& 
of calling figures. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay’d 1 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; r 

One when dired, and one when retrograde. Dryden. ) 
Ge'ometer. n.f [ yswy.zrpris ; geometre, French.] One lkilled 
in geometry; a geometrician. 

He became one of the chief- geometers of his age. Watts. 
Ge'ometral. adj. [gcometral, French, from geometry .] Per¬ 
taining to geometry. " 

Gf/omf.trical. j adj. [ysuy.sJpiy.bg; geometrique, French, from 
GePmetrick. 5 geometry .] 
j. Pertaining to geometry. 

A geometrical fcheme is let in by the eyes, but the demon- 
ftration is difeerned by reafon. More’s Antid. againfi Atkeiff- 
This mathematical difeipline, by the help of geometrica 
principles, doth teach to contrive feverai weights and powers 
unto motion or reft. Wilkins’s Math. Mtiguk. 

2. Prefcribed or laid down by geometry. 

Mull men take the meafure of God juft by the fame ge0f 
trical pioportions that he did, that gather’d the height and big* 
nefs of Hercules bv his foot ? Siillingfd- 
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Does not this Wife philofopher aftert, 

That the vaft orb, which calls fo fair his beams* 

Is fuch, or not much bigger than he feems ? 

That the dimenfions of his glorious face ? 

Two geotnetrick feet do fcarce furpafs ? Blackmore s Creation . 

X. Difpofed according to geometry. ... 

Geometrick jafper feemeth of affinity with the lapis fangumahs 
deferibed by Boetius; but it is certainly one lort of lapis cru- 
• r Grew’s Mufizum. 

GEOMt'TRicAtLV. aiv. [from gttm:rual\ According to the 


laws of geometry. 

Tis poflible geometrically to contrive fuch an artificial mo¬ 
tion as fhall be of greater fwiftnefs than the revolutions of the 
heavens. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

All the bones, mufcles, and veffels of the body are con¬ 
trived moft geometrically, according to the flridlett rules of 
mechanicks. ™ Creation. 


a geometer. 

Although there be a certain truth therein, geometricians 
would not receive fatisfaclion without demonftration thereof. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

How eafily does an expert geometrician, with one glance of 
his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many 
lines and circles ! Watts’s Improvement- of the Mind, 

To Geo'metrize. v. n. [ysuysipm.] To ael according to 
the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good flore of cryftals, whofe figures were 
differing enough, though prettily rnaped, as if nature had at 
once afiedled variety in their figuration, and yet confined her- 
felf to geometrize. Boyle. 

GE'OMETRY. n.f. [ ysuyslpioc; geometric, French.] Origi¬ 
nally fignifies the art of meafuring the earth, or any diflances 
or dimenfions on or within it: but it is now ufea for the 
fcience of quantity, extenfion, or magnitude abftra&edly 
confidered, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry very probably had its firft rife in Egypt, where the 
Nile annually overflowing the country, and covering it with 
mud, obliged men to diftinguifh their lands one from another, 
by the confideration of their figure; and after which, ’tis pro¬ 
bable, to be able alfo to meafure the quantity of it, and to 
know how to plot it, and lay it out again in its juft dimen¬ 
fions, figure and proportion: after which, it is likely, a far¬ 
ther contemplation of thofe draughts and figures helped them 
to difeover many excellent and wonderful properties belonging 
to them ; which fpeculations were continually improving, and 
are flill to this day. Geometry is ufually divided into fpecula- 
tive and practical; the former of which contemplates and 
treats of the properties of continued quantity abftradledly; 
and the latter applies thefe fpeculations and theorems to ufe 
and pradice, and to the benefit and advantage of man- 
kind. Harris. 

In the mufcles alone there feems to be more geometry than in 
all the artificial engines in the world. Ray on the Creation. 

Him alfo for my cenfor I difdain, 

Who thinks all fcience, as all virtue, vain; 

Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 

^ And with his foot the facred duft deflroys. Dryd. Perfi Sat. 
oeofoNical. adj. [ yU and nov© 3 ; grponique^ French.] Re¬ 
lating to agriculture; relating to the cultivation of the ground. 

Such expreffions are frequent in authors geoponicctl, "or fuch 
as have treated de re rufhea. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. 

Gf.opo nicks, n.f. [ yr and kov© 3 .] The fcience of culti¬ 
vating the ground ; the dodrine of agriculture. 

George. n.J. [ Georgius, Latin.] 

J. A figure of St. George on horfeback worn by the knights of 
the garter. & 
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2. A brown loaf. Of this fenfe I know not the original. 
Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown george, with loufy fwobbers, fed. Dryd. Pt 
Geo'rg ick. n f [ ysupyixbv ; georgiques , Fr.] Some part 
the fcience of hufbandry put into a pleafing drefs, and fet 
with all the beauties and embellifhments of poetry. Addit 
Geo'rgick. adj. Relating to the dodrine of agriculture. 
Here I perufe the Mantuan’s georgick ftrains, 

And learn the labours of Italian fwains. Gay’s RuralSto) 
Geo'tick. adj. [ from yij. ] Belonging to'the earth; t 

^ reitriai. ^ 

Ge'rent. adj. [gems, Latin.] Carryins; bearing t) 

Jt R f AL< ; 0N -, A birtl of P re 5 ’> >n free between a vulti 

and a hawk, and of the greateft ftrength next to i 
eagle. 0 D . 

Ge'rman. n.f. [germain, French; germanus, Lat.] Brothi 

rW B w aPPr °? <£ | hin ? t0 a br ° ther in P roximit y of blood : thus 
Jnldren o. brothers or fillers are called coufins german. 

phialus! k * CW ^ WaS their C ° ufin german5 the famous A 

And to him Lid, go n «w, proud mifereant, ^ ^ 

hYlelf thy mefTage do to german dear. Fairy ^cen, b 
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lEefe Germans did fubdue all Germany, 

Of whom it hight; but in the end their fire; ^ . 

With foul repulfe, from France was forced to retire, t. 
Wert thou a hear, thou wouldft be kill’d by the hcrle; 
wert thou a horfe, thou wouldil be feiz’d by the leopard ; 
wert thou a leopard, thou wert german to the lion, and the 
fpots of thy kindred were juries on thy life. Sbakefp. Timon. 

You’ll have your nephews neigh to you; you’ll have courfers 
for coufins, and genets for germans. Sbakefp. Othelio. 

Ge'rman. adj. [ germanus , Latin.] • Related. 

Not he alone fhall fuffer what wit can make heavy, and 
vengeance bitter; but thofe that are german to him, though 
removed fifty times, fhall come under the hangman. Sbakefp. 

Ge'rmander. n.f. [germandree, French.] 

It has finall thick leaves; which are laciniated fomeWhat 
. like thofe of the oak: the flowers, which are produced at the 
wings of the leaves, are labiated : the ftamina or threads fup- 
ply the place of the creft, or upper lip: the beard or lower lip 
of the flower is divided into five parts: the middle fegment, 
which is largefl, is hollow like a fpoon, and fometimes divided 
into two parts: the cup ®f the flower is fiflulous. Miller. 

Ge'rme. n.f. [germen, Latin.] A fprout or fhoot; that part 
which grows and fpreads. 

Whether it be not made out of the germe , or treadle of the 
egg, doth feem of lefter doubt. Brown’s iulgar Err ours. 

Ge'rmin. n.f. [ gertHen, Latin.] A fhooting or fproutirig 
feed. 

Though palaces and pyramids do flope 
Their heads to their foundation^; though the treafurc 
Of nature’s gerrnins tumble all together, 

Even ’till deftru&ion fieken; anfwer me 

To what I afk you. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth . 

T hou all-fhaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world; 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 

That make ungrateful man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

To GE'RMINATE. v. n. [germino, Latin.] To fprout; to 
fhoot; to bud ; to put forth. 

This adlion is furthered by the chalcites, which hath within 
a fpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we fee in chymical 
trials. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted near the 
furface of the earth, in a convenient foil, amongft matter 
proper for the formation of vegetables, would germinate, grow 
up, and replenifh the face of the earth. Wo Award’s Na. Hifl . 

Germination, n.f. [ germination , French, from germinate] 
The a£l of fprouting or fhooting; growth. 

For acceleration of germination , we refer it over unto the 
place, where we fhall handle the fubje£l of plants generally. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
The duke of Buckingham had another kind of germination', 
and furely, had he been a plant, he would have been reckoned 
among th tfponte nafeenies. Wctton. 

There is but little fimilitude between a terreous humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glanv.Scepfi c. 25. 

Suppofe the earth fhould be carried to the great diftance of 
Saturn; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone; 
there would be no life, no germination. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Gf/rund. n.f. [ gerundium, Latin.] In the Latin grammar, a 
kind of verbal noun, which governs cafes like a verb. 

Gest. n.f. [ gejlum, Latin.] 

1. A deed; an adion; an atchievcment. 

Who fair them quites, as him befeemed belli 
And goodly can difcourfe of many a noble gejl. Fai. 9 u. 

2. Show ; representation. 

Gejls fhould be interlarded after the Perfian manner, by 
ages, young and old. 3 

3. The roll or journal of the feverai days, and flages prefixed, 
in the progreffes of our kings, many of them being flill ex¬ 
tant in the herald’s office. [From gijle, or gite* Fr.] Hanmer. 

I’ll give you my commiffion. 

To let him there a month, behind the gejl. 

Prefix d for s parting. Sbakejpeare’s Winter’s Tale . 

He diftindly fets down th zgejls and progrefs thereof; and 
are conceits ot eminent ufe, to folve magnetical phenomenas. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c . 2. 
Gesta'tion. n.f. [geflatio, Latin.] The ad of bearing; the 
young in the womb. ® 


n.ppocrares avers tnat it exceedeth not the tenth. Brown 
Why ,n viviparous animals, in the time of gejlatidn, fhould 
the nourishment be carried to the embryo in the womb, which 

To 3 CEs e Ti'rnr S ATV not that r Way ? Ra ? ° n theCreati °"- 

To GE.n CULATE v. n. [ gejhculor, Latin ; gifticuler, Fr.1 

To play antrek tricks; to fhew poflures. 

G frnm CU Y T / 0N i h-djOculatio.'Lma-, ge/lkulattm, Fr. 

from gejl.culan.-] Antick tricks; various poihires. 
Gesture, n.f. [gero, gejlum, Latin; ^.French.] 
l. Action or pofture expreffive of fentiment. 

Ah, my lifter, if you had heard his words, or feen his 

g*/lures. 
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gtjlures, when he made me know what and t6 whom his 
love was, you would have matched in yourfelf, thofe two 
rarely matched together, pity and delight. Sidney, b. ii. 

When we make profefiion of our faith, we {land ; when 
We acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the gejiure of conftancy becometh us beft 
in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 
To the dumbnefs of the gejiure 
One might interpret. Shakefpeare's Timon of Athens. 

Movement of the body. 

Grace was in all her {leps, heav’n in her eye, 

Tn ev’ry gejiure dignity and love 1 ATilton s Paradife Lojl. 
Every one will agree in this, that we ought either to lay 
afide all kinds of gejiure , or at leafl to make ufe of fuch only 
as are graceful and expreflive. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 408. 

To Gesture, v. a. [from the noun.] To accompany with 
adlion or pofture. 

Our attire difgraceth it 3 it is not orderly read, nor gejiured 
as befeemeth. Hooker , b. v. 

Undertaking fo to gejiure and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was, that none (hould difcern him. 

Wcttons Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
To GET. v. a. pret . I .sot, anciently gat', part. pafl'. got, or 
gotten, [jeran, jercan, Saxon.] 

1. To procure ; to obtain. 

Thine be the coffet, well baft thou it got. Spenfer's Pajl. 
Of that which was our father’s hath he gotten all this 
glory. Gen. xxxi. 1. 

We gat our bread with the peril of our lives. Sam. v. 9. 
The pains of hell gat hold upon me. Pf. cxvi. 3. 

David gat him a name when he returned from fmiting of 
the Syrians. 2 Sa. viii. 13. 

Moft of thefe things might be more exadlly tried by the 
Torricellian experiments, if we could ge: tubes fo accurately 
blown that the cavity were perfc&ly cylindrical. Boyle. 

Such a confcience, as has not been wanting to itfelf, in en¬ 
deavouring to get the utmoft and cleareft information about 
the will of God, that its power, advantages, and opportunities 
could afford it, is that great internal judge, whofe abfolution 
is a rational and fure ground of confidence. South's Sermons. 
He infenfibly got a facility, without perceiving hows and that 
is attributed wholly to nature, which was much more the effedl 
of ufe and pra&ice. Locke. 

He who attempts to get another man into his abfolute power, 
does thereby put himfelf into a ftate of war with him. Locke. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his fet of admirers, 
and delights in fuperiority. Addifon s Spectator , N°. 219. 

Sphinx was a monfter that would eat 
Whatever ftranger (lie could git, 

Unlefs his ready wit difclos’d, 

The fubtle riddle (he propos’d. Addifon's JVhig Examiner. 
This pra&ice is to be ufed at firft, in order to get a fixed 
habit of attention, and in fome cafes only. Watts. 

The word get is varioufly ufed : we fay to get money, to get 
in, to get off, to get ready, to get a ftomach, and to get a 
cold. Watts's Logick. 

2. To force; to feize. 

Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any conftable, 
or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when they are challenged 
for any fuch fa&. Spenfer on Ireland . 

The king feeing this, flatting from where he fat, 

Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 

All things, but one, you can reftore; 

The heart ^ou get returns no more. 

3. To win. 

Henry the fixth hath loft 

All that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Shakef Hen. VI. 
He gat his people great honour, and he made battles, pro¬ 
tecting the hoft with his fword. 1 Mac. iii. 3 - 

To get the day of them of his own nation, would be a moft 
unhappy day for him. 2 Mac .\. 6. 

Auria held that courfe to have drawn the gallies within his 
great fhips, who thundering amongft them with their great 
ordnance, might have opened a way unto his gallies to have 
gotten a vidory. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks . 

4. To have poffeffion of; to hold. 

Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 

, Nay, thou haft got the face of man. Herbert. 

5. To beget upon a female. 

Thefe boys are boys of ice; they’ll none of her: fure they 
are baftards to the Englifh, the French never got them. Shai. 
Women with ftudy’d arts they vex: 

Ye gods deftroy that impious fex ; 

And if there muft be fome t’ invoke 
Your pow’rs, and make your altars fmoke, 

Come down yourfelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more juft and nobler race. Waller. 

Children they got on their female captives. Locke. 

If you’ll take ’em as their fathers got ’em, fo and well; if 
not, you muft ftay ’till they^tt a better generation. Dryden. 


Waller. 
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Mas no man, hut who has kill'd 
A father, right to^r a child ? 

Let ev’ry married man, that’s grave and wife, 

Take a tartuff of known ability, 

Who (hall fo fettle lafting reformation ; 

Firft get a fon, then give him education. Dorfet, 

The god of day, defeending from above, 

Mixt with the day, and got the queen of love. Granville. 

6. To gain as profit. 

Though creditors will lofe one fifth of their principal and 
ufe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the debtors 
and tenants will not get it. Locke 

7. To gain as fuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel. Shakef. H. IV. 

8. To earn; to gain by labour. 

Nature and ner.effity taught them to make certain veffels of 
a tree, which they got down, not with cutting, but with fire. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
Having no mines, nor any other way of getting or keeping 
of riches but by trade, fo much of our trade as is loft, fo 
much of our riches muft neceffarily go with it. Locke. 

If it be fo much pains to count the money I would fpend, 
what labour did it coft my anceftors to get it ? Locke. 

9. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England raifes their 
price, and makes the importer get more for them ; but a tax 
laid on your homemade commodities leflens their price. Locke. 
IC. To learn. 

Gd by heart the more common and ufeful words out of 
fome judicious vocabulary. Watts. 

11. To procure to be. 

1 fhall fhew how we mzy get it thus informed, and after¬ 
wards preferve and keep it fo. South's Sermons. 

12. To put into any ftate. 

Take no repulfe, whatever fhe doth fay ; 

For, get you gone, fhe doth not mean away. Shakefpeare. 
About a fortnight before your ewes bring forth their young, 
they may be pretty well kept, to get them a little into heart. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 
Helim, who was taken up in embalming the bodies, vifited 
the place very frequently : his greateft perplexity was how to 
get the lovers out of it, the gates being watched. Guardian. 

13. To prevail on; to induce. 

Though the king could not get him to engage in a life of 
bufinefs, he made him however his chief companion. Speflat. 

14. To draw; to hook. 

With much communication will he tempt thee, and finding 
upon thee get out thy fecrets. EccluJ. xiii. n. 

By the marriage of his grandfon Ferdinand he got into his 
family the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. Add Jon. 

After having got out pf you every thing you can fpare, I 
fcorn to trefpafs. Guardian, N u . 167. 

15. To betake; to remove. 

Get you to bed on th’ inftant; I will be return’d forthwith. 

Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Arife, get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi. 13. 

Get thee out, and depart hence. ZaL? xiii. 31. 

Left they join alfo unto our enemies, and fight againft us, 
and fo get them up out of the land. Ex. i. 10. 

Get ye up in peace unto your father. Gen. xliv. 17. 

Thus perplexed, he with all fpeed got himfelf with his fol¬ 
lowers to the ftrong town of Mega, in hope to fhrowd him¬ 
felf. Knolles's hijiory of the Turks. 

16. To remove by force or art. 

By the good dire&ion of Auria fhe was quickly got off the 
land again, and entered with the reft. Knolles's hijiory . 

The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, would 
oftentimes fallen upon the gold in fuch plenty, as would put 
him to much trouble to get them off from his rings. Boyle. 

When mercury is got by the help of the fire out of a metal, 
or other mineral body, we may fuppofe this quickfilver to have 
been a perfeCl body of its own kind. Boyle. 

They are offended to fee them wilful, and would be glad to 
get out thofe weeds which their own hands have planted, and 
which now have taken too deep root to be eafily extirpated. 

Locke on Education. 

17. To put. 

Get on thy boots ; we’ll ride all night. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

18. To Get off To fell or difpofe of by fome expedient. 
Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered an hundred pounds 

in his coin for feventy in filver. Swift. 

To Get. v. n. 

1. To arrive at any ftate or pofture by degrees with fome kind 
of labour, effort, or difficulty. 

Phalantus was entrapped, and faw round about him, but 
could not get out. Sidney. 

You knew he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o’er. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Away, get thee down. Ex. xix. 24. 
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If it difpleafe thee, I will get me back again. Num. xxii. 
The ftranger fhall get up above thee very high, and thou 
{halt come down very low. Deuter. xxviii. 43; 

The fox bragged what a number of fhifts and devices he 
had to get from the hounds, and the cat faid he had but one, 
which was to climb a tree. Bacon * 

Thofe that are very cold, and efpecially in their feet, can^ 
not get to fleep. Bacons Natural Hijiory. 

1 utterly condemn the pra&ice of the later times, that fome 
who are pricked for fheriffs, and were fit* {hould get out of 
t he bill. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Being entered unto the Mahometan religion, he got away 
unto the Chriftians, and hardly efcaped from the battle. 

Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 
He would be at their backs before they could get out of 
Armenia. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

She plays with his rage, and gets above his anger. Denhajn. 

. The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 

There are few bodies whofe minute parts ftick fo clofe to¬ 
gether, but that it is pofiible to meet with fome other body 
whofe fmall parts may get between, and fo disjoin them. Boyle. 

There was but an infenfible diminution of the liquor upon 
the recefs of whatever it Was that got through the cork. Boyle. 

Although the univerfe, and every part thereof, are objecls 
full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof is fo various, 
that the underftanding falls under a kind of defpondency of 
getting through fo great a talk. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If there {hould be any leak at the bottom of the veffel, yet 
very little water would get in, becaufe no air could get out. 

Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

O heav’n, in what a lab’rinth am I led ! 

I could get out, but {he detains the thread ! Dryden. 

So have I feen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courfe, ’till tir’d before the dog fhe lay; 

Who, ftretch’d behind her, pants upon the plain, 

Paft pow’r to kill, as {he to get away. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
The more oily and light part of this mafs would get above 
the other, and fwim upon it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Having^ through the foregoing paffage, let us go on to 
his next argument. Locke. 

The removing of the pains we feel is the getting out of 
mifery, and confequently the firft thing to be done, in order 
to happinefs, abfent good. Locke. 

If, having got into the fenfe of the epiftles, we will but 
compare what he fays, in the places where he treats of the 
fame fubjett, we can hardly be miftaken in his fenfe. Locke. 

I got up as fall as pofiible, girt on my rapier, and fnatched 
up my hat, when my landlady came up to me. Tatler. 

Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him but Alexander 
the Great. Addifon on Italy. 

Imprifon d fires, in the clofe dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent; 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

’Till with a mighty burft whole mountains fall. Addifon. 

When Alma now, in different ages, J 

Has finifh’d her afeending ftages. 

Into the head at length {he gets, 

And there in publick grandeur fits. 

To judge of things. p r ;„ r 

I refolved to break through all meafures to get away. Swift 
Happy are they who meet with civil people that will com- 
ply with their ignorance, and help them to get out of it. Locke 

2. I o fall; to come by accident. 

3 . of the town are ? amons them - Tatkr - 
W hen an egg is made hard by boiling, fince there is nothin* 

and f PPea r *,°^ mtheflleI1 > unlefs fome c °lorifickatoms) 
and fome httie particles of the water it is boiled in, it is not 

eafy todifeover from whence elfe this change of confiftency 
proceeds than from a change made in the texture of the 

He raves; his words are loofe Coyle. 

As heaps Of fand, and fcattering wide from fenfe; 

V ou lee he knows not me, his natural father: 

But aiming to polTefs th’ ufurping queen, 
ho high he’s mounted in his airy hopes, 

1 hat now the wind is^jf into his head. 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden': Sfanijh Fryer 
A child runs to overtake and get up to the tnr> nAic a, * 
dow, vvhich ftftl advances at the fame rate thathedoe S h Locke 

Cant H and balIs once ^ amonf the 

TlJ A A 11 " T- ! ta / y rou g hnefs would be quickly loft Addif 
The fluids which furround bodies, upon the furftt t 

b ” “ r ""~ ° l -V-Syt 

4 - To move; to remove. Chtyne * Phil ' Prtnc ' 
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Grt home with thy fewel made ready to fet- 
he fooner, the eafier carriage to get/ ’ <r rr 

fWoTtf §£* rode j' ° Ut * ** they werfby 

ui or me city enforced to get them farther off v- n J 

** UP *■•** from amongft my peopta. Si 


5. To have recourfe to. 

The Turks made great hafte through the ttiidft of the tovi?ri 
ditch, to get up into the bulwark to help their fellows. Knolles. 

Lying is fo cheap a cover for any mifearriage, and fo much' 
in falhion, that a child can fcarce be kept from getting iflto 
it. Locke. 

6 . To go; to repair. 

They ran to their weapons, and furioufty aftailed the Turks, 
now fearing no fuch matter, and were not as yet all got into 
the caftle. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

A knot of ladies, got together by themfelves, is a very fchool 
of impertinence. Siviji. 

7. To put one’s felf in any ftate. 

To-morrow get you early on your tv ay. Judg. xix. 9. 

They mighty over the river Avon at Stratford, and get 

between the king and Worcefter. Clarendon. 

We can neither find fource nor iftiie for flich an exceffive 
mafs of waters, neither where to have them; nor, if we had 
them, how to get quit of them. Burnet'sTheory of the Earth. 

Without his affiftance we can no more get quit of our 
affli&ion, than but by his permiftion we {hould have fallen 
into it. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

There is a fort of men who pretend to diveft themfelves of 
partiality on both Tides, and to get above that impeffedt idea 
of their fubjedl which little writers fall into. Pope on Homer . 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the happieft: 
end of this life, fo the next felicity is to get rid of fools and 
fcoundrels. Pope to Sivift. 

8. To become by any a£l what one was not before. 

The laughing fot, like all unthinking men, 

Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks again. Dryd . 

9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the (hade does get. Waller , 

10. To Get off. To efcape. 

The gallies, by the benefit of the fhores and (hallows, got 
°ff. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Whate’er thou do’ft, deliver not thy fword ; 

With that thou may’ft get off, tho’ odds oppofe thee. Dryd. 

11. To Get over. To conquer; to fupprefs; to pafs without 
being ftopped in thinking or adling. 

’Tis very pleafant, on this occafion, to hear the lady pro- 
pofe her doubts, and to fee the pains he is at to get over them. 

Addifon's Speltator, N°. 475. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little offence 
at the clergy, for perpetually reading their fermons. Swift. 

To remove this difficulty, the earl of Peterborough was dif- 
patched to Vienna, and got over fome part of thofe difputes, 
to the fatisfadlion of the duke of Savoy. Swift. 

12. To Get up. To rife from repofe. 

Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed againft 

ra lrr^ -n -r r Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

13* To Get up. To rife from a feat. J J 

Get Jom up from about the tabernacle of Koran, Datham 
and Aboriam. *7 ; • 

Getter, n.f [from get.] 

1. One who procures or obtains. 

2. One who begets on a female. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, null’d, deaf, fleepy, in- 
lenfible; a getter of more baftard-children than war’s a de- 

opzi r,on, 

I. A£l of getting; acquifition* 

Wifdom is the principal thing, therefore get wifdom • and 

andTt h rskft h ddh ate t0 . r , epa!r not defpife finall things; 

^ ■ ”£s>s?i 

G trifle Tt " ^ h 5e n F ’ Saxon ; & au ’ Yt AJIJ Yfhowy 
trifle , a toy; a bauble ; a fplendid plaything ^ 

* hat , m ^ ta / the y changed for the meanelt trifles and rew- 

* Pr 7 h '.u the ,°. th l ers could brin g- Shot’s Defer, of the wAd 

of life fer h h f at whlcl ?. prov,d ence has pronounced to be the flaff 
of life, before a glittering gewgaw that ha* no , 

than what vanity h°as fet upon it? A™ 

As children, when they throw one toy away S ’ FM ‘ '' 
Straight a more foolifh gewgaw comes il play 7 ’ Dryden 

A heavy gewgaw, call’d a crown, that fpread ^ 
About h,s temples, drown’d his narrow head. 

And would have crulh’d it. Drvd™\ V r c 

c_, f , , dryden s Juvenal , Sat . in 

„ . . k°me loofe the bands 

Of ancient fnendfhip, cancel nature’s laws 

• For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws. p,.... 

The firft images were fans, filks rihhanrff 1 p fillips. 

other gewgaws, which lay f 0 thick’ that the ’ ^7’ many 
nothing elfe but a toyfflop, th Was 

“ Addfon s Guard. 
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Gfe'wsAw. adj. Splendidly trifling; fhowy without value. 

Let him that would learn the happinefs of religion, fee the 
poor gewgaiv happinefs of Feliciano. Law's Serious Call. 
Gha'stful. adj. [jaj-e and pulle, Saxon.] Dreary; difmal; 
melancholy; fit for walking fpirits. 

Here will I dwell apart, 

In gbajlful grave, ’till my laft fleep 
Do clofe mine eyes : 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death. Spenfer’s Pajlbrals. 

Gha'stliness. n.f [from ghajlly.] 

i. Horrourof countenance; refemblance of a ghoft; palenefs. 
GHA'STLY. adj. [jaj-c, or ghojl, and like.] 

I. Like a ghoft; having horrour in the countenance; pale; 
dreadful; difmal. 

Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 

—-O, I have paft a miferable night; 

So full of ugly fights, of ghajlly dreams. 

So full of difmal terrOur was the time. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Envy quickly difcovered in court Solyman’s changed coun¬ 
tenance upon the great baffa, and began now to {hew her 
shafih face. Knolles’s Hijlory of the 7 urks. 

6 J Death 

Grinn’d horrible a ghajlly fmile, to hear 
His famine fhould be fill’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, h. ii. 
Thofe departed friends, whom at our laft feparation we faw 
disfigured by all the ghajlly horrours of death, we (hall then 
fee aftifting about the majeftick throne of Chrift, with their 
once vile bodies transfigured into the likenefs of his glorious 
body, mingling their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs 
of thrones, principalities and powers. Boyle. 

This poor man’s defolate wife, 

Expe&s fome happy day; 

This ghajlly thing, the comfort of her life. Flatman. 
He came, but with fuch alter’d looks, 

So wild, fo ghajlly , as if fome ghoft had met him, 

AH pale and fpeechlefs. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

I did not for thefe ghajlly vifions fend; 

Their fudden coming does fome ill portend. Dryd . hid. Em. 

I who make the triumph of to-day. 

May of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 

Ghajlly with wounds, and lifelefs on the bier! Prior. 

2. Horrible; (hocking; dreadful. 

To be lefs than gods 

Difdaind ; but meaner thoughts learn’d in their 
Mangled with ghajlly wounds through plate and mail. Milt. 
Gha'stness. n.f. [from japt, Saxon.] Ghaftlinefs; horrour 
of look. 

Look you pale, miftrefs? , . _ . „ 

Do you perceive the ghajlnefs of the eye ? Shakefp. Othello. 
Ghe'rkin. n.f. [ from gurcke, German, a cucumber.] A 

pickled cucumber. , . . ? ktnner ' 

to GHEss. v.n. [See To Guess. Ghefs is by cnticks con- 
fidered as the true orthography, but guefs has univerfally pre¬ 
vailed.] To conjecture. 

GHOST, n.f. [ 5 a r ?, Saxon.] 

1. The foul of man. _ . 

Vex not his ghojl: O, let him pafs 1 He hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. _ Shakefpeares KingJLecr. 
Often did I ftrive 

To yield the ghojl ; but ftill the envious flood 

Kept in my foul. Shat. RAW. 

Man, when once cut down, when his pae ghojl 
Fleets into air, is for ever loft. Sandys s Paraphrafe. 

2. A fpirit appearing after death. 

The mighty ghojls of our great Harrys rofe. 

And armed Edwards look’d with anxious eyes. 

To fee this fleet among unequal foes, 

Bv which fate promis’d them their Charles (hould n fe. Dryd. 
To give up the Ghost. To die; to yield up the fpirit into 

the hands of God. 

Their (hadows feem 

A canopy moft fatal, under which . , , ^ . r r 

Our army lies ready to give up the ghoft. Shakefp. JuUCaf 
4. The third perfon in the adorable 1 runty, called the Holy 

T^Ghost. «. n. [from the noun.] Toyield up the ghoft; to 

die. Not in ufe. . . ., . r , 

Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated her into fuch 
a love-fit, that within a few hours (he ghojled\ which courfe 
Euryalus was like to have fleered, upon the news. Sidney. 
To Ghost, v. a. To haunt with apparitions of departed 
men. Obfolete. 

Julius Cacfar, 

Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghofled. 

There faw you labouring for him. Shakef Ant. and Lleopat. 
Gho'stljness. n.f. [from ghojlly.] Spiritual tendency ; qua¬ 
lity of having reference chiefly to the foul. 

Gho'stly. adj. [from ghojl.) r 

n . Spiritual; relating to the foul; not carnal; not fecul r. 

Our common neceflities, and the lack which we all have. 
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as well of ghojlly as of earthly favours, is in each bind fo cafily 
known, but the gifts of God, according to thefe degrees and 
times, which he in his fecret wifdom feeth meet, are f 0 
diverfly beftowed, that it feldom appeareth what all receive, 
what all ftand in need of, it feldom lieth hid. Boker, b. \\ 
The graces of the fpirit are much more precious than 
worldly benefits, and our ghojlly evils of greater importance 
than any harm which the body feeleth. Mocker , b. v.f 

To deny me the, ghojlly .comfort of my chaplains, feems a 
greater barbarity than is ever ufed by Chriftians. King Charles. 

2. Having a charadler from religion; fpiritual. 

Hence will I to my ghojlly friar’s clofe cell. 

His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Sh. Ro.andjul 
The.ghojlly father now hath done his fhrift. Shakefp. M.Vl. 
GIA'LAlINA. n.f. [Italian.] Earth of a bright gold colour, 
found in the kingdom of Naples, very fine, and much valued 
by painters. Woodward’s Met. Fo{f. 

Gia'mbeux. n.f. [ jambes , French.] Legs, or armour for 
legs ; greaves. 

The mortal fteel difpiteoufly entail’d. 

Deep in their flefh, quite through the iron, walls. 

That a large purple ftream adown their giambeux falls. F. J). 
GI'ANT. n.f. [geant , French ; gigas , Latin.] A man of fize 
above the ordinary rate of men ; a man unnaturally large. It 
is obfervable, that the idea of a giant is always afiociated 
with pride, brutality, and wickednefs. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hangloofe about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfifh thief. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

Gates of monarebs 

Are arch’d fo high that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the fun. Shakefpeare’s Cymheline. 

Woman’s gentle brain 

Could not drop forth fuch giant rude invention; 

Such Ethiop words. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars. 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprife! Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Thofe giants, thofe mighty men, and men of renown, far 
exceeded the proportion, nature, and ftrength of thofe giants 
remembered by Mofes of his own time. Raleigh’s Hiflory 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forc’d with eafe to quit my ground. Dryden’s En. 

By weary fteps and flow 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor’d his way. Addifn. 

Neptune, by pray’r repentant, rarely won, 

AfHi&s the chief t’ avenge his giant fon. 

Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might. Pope. 
Gi'antess. n.f. [from giant.] A fhe-giant; a woman of un¬ 
natural bulk and height. 

I had rather be a giantefs, and lie under mount Pelion. Shai. 
Were this fubjebt to the cedar, fhe would be able to 
make head againft that huge giantefs. Bowel. 

Gi'antlike. I adj. [from giant and like.] Gigantick; vaft; 
Gj'antly. J bulky. 

Single courage, has often, without romance, overcome 
giantly difficulties. Decay of Piety. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
which they are deplorably ftrangers to, and thofe unanfwer- 
able doubts and difficulties, which, over their cups, they pre¬ 
tend to have againft Chriftianity; perfuade but the covetous 
man not to deify his money, the proud man not to adore him- 
felf, and I dare undertake that all their giantlike obje&ions 
againft the Chriftian religion fhall prefently vanifh and quit 
the field. South’s Sermons. 

Gi'antship. n.f. [from giant.] Quality or character of a 
giant. 

His giantjhip is gone fomewhat creft-fall’n. 

Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides, 

And lower looks. Milton's Agonifes. 

Gi'bbe. n.f Any old worn-out animal. Hanmer. 

For who that’s but a queen, fair, fober, wife, 

Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe. 

Such dear conecrnings hide ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

ToGi'bber. v. n. [from jabber.] To fpeak inarticulately. 
The fheeted dead 

Did fqueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets. Shakefp. Hams. 
Gi'bberish. n.f. [Derived by Skinner from gaber, french, to 
cheat; by others conjectured to be formed by corruption from 
jabber. But as it was anciently written gebrijh , it-is probably 
derived from the chymical cant, and originally implied the 
jargon of Geber and his tribe.] Cant; the private language 
of rogues and gipfies ; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit ver L n ^* 
tural and fignificant, cry out ftraitway, that we fpeak no Eng- 
lift,, but gibherijh. _ Spiojf- 

Some of both foxes writing down a number of letters, ju ► 
as it came into their heads ; upon reading this gibberij ft, 1 a 
which the men had wrote founded like High Dutch, and t v 
other by the women like Italian. ^ ' 

Gi'BBEf 
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You fcandal to flock of verfe, a race 

HamM fuffered death himfclf upon the very^to^he 

* ia papers < of urdverfaV approbation, lay fuch principles to the 
whole body of the Tories, as, if they were true, our next 
bufinefs fhould be to er e & gMets in every panlb, and^ha g 
them out of the way. J 

2. Any traverfe beams. 

'J'q Gi'bbet. v. n . [from the noun. J 


1. To hang or expofe on a gibbet. Oldham. 

I’ll gibbet up his name. , f 

2 , To hang on anything going traverfe: as the beam of 

gi He £ 'lhaIl come off and on fwifter than he that Met, on 
the brewer’s bucket. Sh^efpeares Henry IV. p. it. 

GFBBIER . n.f [French.] Game; wildfowl. 

Thefe impofts are laid on all butcher’s meat, while, at the 
fame time, the fowl and gxhbier are tax free Addifon on Italy. 
Gibbosity, n.f [gibbofite, Fr. from gibbous.] Convexity; 
prominence; protuberance. r , 

When two ftiips, failing contrary ways, lofe the fight one 
of another, what fhould take away the fight of {hips from 
each other, but the gibbofity of the interjacent water t Ray. 
GFBBOUS. adj. [gibbus , Latin ; gibbeux, Fr.] 

1. Convex; protuberant; fwelling into inequalities. 

The bones will rife, and make a gibbous member. Wifeman. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black. 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back. Dryden. 
The fea, by this accefs and recefs, fhuffling the empty 
(hells, wears them away, reducing thofe that are concave and 
gibbous to a flat. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory . 

2. Crookbacked. 

I (hall demand how the camels of Ba&ria came to have 
two bunches in their back, whereas due camels of Arabia, in 
all relations, have hut one ? How oxen, in fome countries, 
began and continue gibbous , or hunch-backed ? Brown. 

Gi'bbousness. n.f. [from^^ar.] Convexity; prominence. 
To make the convexity of the earth difcernible, fuppofe a 
man lifted in the air, that he may have a fpacious horizon; 
but then, becaufe of the diftance, the convexity and gibbouf- 
nefs would vanifh away, and he would only foe a great circular 
flat. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Gi'bcat. n.f. [gib and cat.] An old worn-out cat. 

I am as melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg’d bear. Shakefp. 
To GIBE. v.n. [gaber , old French, to fneer, to ridicule.] 
To fneer ; to join cenforioXifnefs with contempt. 

They feem to imagine that we have erefted of late a frame 
of fome new religion, the furniture whereof we fhould not 
have borrowed from our enemies, left they fhould afterwards 
laugh and gibe at our party. Hooker , b. iv. f. 9. 

When he faw her toy, and gibe, and geer. 

And pafs the bounds of modeft merry-make. 

Her dalliance he defpis’d. Fairy JQueen, b. ii. cant. 6. 

Why that’s the way to choke a gibing fpirit, 

Whofe influence is begot of that loofe grace 

Which fhallow laughing hearers give to fools. Shakefpeare. 

Thus with talents well endu’d 
To be fcurrilous and rude, 

When you pertly raife your fnout. 

Fleer and gibe , and laugh and flout. Swift. 

To Gibe. v. a. To reproach by contemptuous hints ; to 
flout; to feoff; to ridicule; to treat with fcorn ; to fneer; to 
taunt. 

When rioting in Alexandria: you 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 

Did gibe my miflive out of audience. Shakef. Ant. andCleop. 

Draw the beafts as I deferibe them, 

From their features, while I gibe them. Swift. 

Gibe. n.f. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint of contempt by word 
or look ; feoff; a & or expreffion of fcorn ; taunt. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes , and notable fcorns 
That dwell in ev’ry region of his face. Shakefp. Othello. 

The rich have ftill a gibe in ftore. 

And will be monftrous witty on the poor. Dryden’s Juven. 
If they would hate from the bottom of their hearts, their 
averfion would be too ftrong for little gibes every moment. 

Spectator, N°. 300. 

But the dean, if this fecret fhou’d come to his ears, 

I Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. Swift. 
Gi'ber. n.f [from gibe.] A fneerer; one who turns others 
to ridicule by contemptuous hints; a fcoffer ; a taunter. 

^ ou are well underftood to be a more perfeft giber of the 
table, than a neceffary bencher of the Capitol. Shakef Cor . 


Cbme, SempronUj leave him 5 ^ 

He is a ' giber> and pur prefent biifine.S 
If of more ferious conference. Ben. 

Gi'bingly. adv. [from gibe] Scornfully; contemptuou r. 

His prefent portance, 

Gibingly and ungravely he did fafhion _ . , 

After th’ inveterate hate he bears to you. Shakef Conolaf.s . 
Gi'blets. n. f [ According to Minjhew from gcbtiet, gpbb!et:_ 
according to Junius more probably frpm gibwj game, t r.j 
The parts of a goofe which are cut off before it is roafted. 

’Tis holyday; provide me better cheer : 

’Tis holyday; and fhall be round the year: 

Shall I my houfhold gods and genius cheat. 

To make him rich who grudges me my meat. 

That he may lollat eafe ; and pamper’d lugh* 

When I am laid, may feed on giblet pie 1 Dryden s BerJ* 

Gi'dd.ily. adv. [from giddy-] 

1. With the head Teeming to turn round. 

2. Inconftantly; unfteadily. 

To roam 

Giddily^ and be every where but at home. 

Such freedom do.th.a banifhment become; Donne. 

3. Garelefly; heedlefly; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath beftow’d upon her; 

Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune. Shak. Twelfth Nightl 
Gi'ddiness. n.f [homgiddy.] 

1. The ftate of being giddy or vertiginous ; the fenfation which 
we have when every thing feems to turn round. 

Megrims and giddinefs are rather when we rife after lop.g 
fitting^ than while we fit. Bacon’s Natural Hijloryy 

2 . Inconftancy; unfteadinefs; mutability; changeablenefs. 

There be that delight in giddinefs, and count it a bondage 
to fix a belief. Bacon , EJfay 1. 

3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its pkce. 

The indignation of heaven rolling and turning us, ’till 
at length fuch a giddinefs feized upon government, that it 
fell into the very dregs of fectaries. South s Sermons . 

4. Frolick; wantonnefs of life. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent. 

Charitably warn’d of thy fins, do’ft repent 
Thefe vanities and giddinejjes. Donne. 

GFDDY. adj. [ 5^15, Saxon. I know not whether this 
word may not come from gad, to wander, to be in motion, 
gad , gid, giddy.] 

1. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, or fenfation of cir¬ 
cular motion, fuch as happens by difoafe or drunkennefs. 
Them rev’ling thus the Tentyrites invade, 

B Y giddy heads and ftagg’ring legs betray’d. Tate’s Juvenal. 
Rotatory ; whirling; running round with celerity. 

As Ixion fix Y d, the wretch fhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 

3. Inconftant; mutable; unfteady; changeful. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, fooner loft and won. 

Than womens are. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

It may be gnats and flies have their imagination more mu¬ 
table and giddy, as fmall birds likewife have. Bacon's N. Hifh 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 

She caft us headlong from our high eftate, 

And here in hope of thy return we wait. Drydeti’s Fables. 

The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide. 

With noife fay nothing, and in parts divide. Dryden’s JEn: 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverfe of Pope, 
who hath always loved a domeftick life. Swift to Gay. 

4. That which caufes giddinefs. 

The frequent errors of the pathlefs wood, 

The giddy precipice, and the dang’rous flood. Prior. 

The fylphs through myftick mazes guide their wav* 
Through all the giddy circle they purfue. Pope. 

5. Hecdlefs; thoughtlcfs; uncautious ; wild. 

Too many giddy foolifh hours are gone; 

And in fantaftick meafures danc’d away. RoWe's Ja. Shore. 
How inexcufable are thofe giddy creatures, who, in the fame 
hour, leap from a parent’s window to a hufband’s bed. Clariffa . 

6. Tottering; unfixed. 

As we pac’d along 

Upon th 2 giddy footing of the hatches; 

Methought that Glo’fter ftumbled. ’ Shakefpeare*s Rich. III. 

7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtlefnefs; overcome by any over¬ 
powering inticement. 

Art thou not giddy with the fafhion too, that thou haft 
fhifted out of thy tale into telling me of the fafhion ? Shakefp. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes; 

Hearing applaufe and univerfal fhout. 

Giddy in fpirit, gazing ftill in doubt. 


2 . 


Pope. 




Whether thofe peals of praife be his or no. ShMpeare. 

“dj. [ giddy and train.} Careiefs; thought- 


Turn 
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Turn tiim out again, you unneceflary, ufelefs, giddybrain’d 
a ^ s - Otway s Vmice Preferved. 

Gi'ddyheaded, adj. [giddyaxvA head] Without thought or 
caution ; without fteadinefs or conftancy. 

And fooner may a gulling weather fpy. 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme defcry 
What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits, next year* 

Our giddyheaded antick youth will wear. Donne. 

T hat men are fo mifaffe&ed, melancholy, giddyheaded, 
hear the teftimony of Solomon. Burton on Melancholy. 

Gi'ddypaced. adj. [ giddy and pace. ] Moving without regu¬ 
larity. 

More than light airs, and recolie&ed terms, 

Of thefe moft brifk and giddypaced times. Shahefpeare. 

Gi'er-bagle. n. f. [Sometimes it is written jer-eagle .] An 
eagle of a particular kind. 

Thefe fowls fhall not be eaten, the fwan and the pelican, 
and thegier-eagle. Lev. xi. 18. 

Gift. n.f. [from give.] 

1. A thing given or beftowed; fomething conferred without 
price. 

They prefented unto him gifts 9 gold, and frankincenfe and 
myrrh. Mat. ii. 11. 

Recall your gift, for I your pow’r confefs ; 

But firft take back my life, a gift that’s lefs. Dryd. Aureng. 

2. The acft of giving. 

No man has any antecedent right or claim to that which 
comes to him by free gift. South’s Sermons. 

3. Oblation ; offering. 

Many nations fhall come with gifts in their hands, even 
gifts to the king of heaven; Tob. xiii. 11. 

4. A bribe. 

Thou fhalt not wreft judgment, thou (halt not refpeft per- 
fons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth blind the eyes of the 
wife. Deuter. xvi. 19. 

5. Power; faculty. 

And if the boy have not a woman’s gift, 

To rain a fhower of commanded tears, 

An onion will do well for fuch a fhift. Shahefpeare. 

He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault with any thing 
that gives him an opportunity of exerting his beloved talent. 

Addifan's Spectator, N 9 . 291. 

Gi'fted. adj. [from gift.] 

1. Given; bellowed. 

Made of my enemies the fcorn and gaze, 

To grind in brazen fetters, under talk, 

With my heav’n gifted ftrength. Milton's Agonijles. 

2 . Endowed with extraordinary powers. It is commonly ufed 
ironically. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and Coppinger, 
got up into a peafe-cart, and harangued the people to difpofe 
them to an infurredion. Dryd. Rel. Laid, Preface. 

There is no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, to thofe who 
have it not under command: women, who are fo liberally 
gifted by nature in this particular, ought to ftudy the rules of 
female oratory. Addifon’s Freeholder , N 9 .23. 

Gig. n.f. [Etymology uncertain.] 

1. Any thing that is whirled round in play.] 

Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores, fhould be procured 
them. Locke. 

2. [Gigia , Iflandick.] A fiddle. Now out of ufe. 

Gi'gantick. adj. [ gigantes , Latin.] Suitable to a giant; 
big; bulky 3 enormous ; likewife wicked; atrocious. 

Others from the wall defend 
With dart and jav’lin, ftones, and fulphurous fire; 

On each hand daughter and gigantick deeds! Milt. Pa.Lo/i. 

I dread him not, nor all his giant-brood. 

Though fame divulg’d him father of five fons, 

All of gigantick fize, Goliah chief. Milton’s Agonijles. 

The fon of Hercules he juftly feems. 

By his broad fhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden’s AEn. 

The Cyclopean race in arms arofe; 

A lawlefs nation of gigantick foes. Pope’s Odyjfey, b. vi. 

To GFGGLE. v. n. [ gichgelen , Dutch. ] To laugh idly; to 
titter ; to grin with merry levity. It is retained in Scotland. 

Gi'ggler. n.f [ from giggle. ] A laugher; atitterer; one 
idly and foolifhly merry. 

A fad wife valour is the brave complexion, 

That leads the van, and fwallows up the cities: 

The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infe&ion, 

Or the fir’d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 

We fhew our prefent, joking, giggling race; 

True joy confifts in gravity and grace. Garrick’s Epilogue. 

Gi'glet. n.f. [geajl, Saxon ; geyl, Dutch ; gillet, Scottifh, is 
ftill retained.] A wanton; alafeivious girl. Now out of ufe. 

Young Talbot was not born 

To be the pillage of a gigia wench. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The fam’d Caflibelan was once at point, 

OH giglet fortune ! to matter Cae far’s (word. Shak. Cymbel. 
Away with thofe giglets too, and with the other confederate 
companion. Shakefpcure's Meafurefor MeaJ'ure. 


GFGOT. n.f. [French.] The hip joint. 

To GILD. v. a. pref. ygifded, or gin. [ jilban, Saxon.] 

1 • To wafh over with gold ; to cover with foliated gold. 

The room was large and wide. 

As it fome gilt or folemn temple were: 

Many great golden pillars did uprear 
The mafly roof, and riches huge fuftain. Fairy Dueen b " 
Gilded wood may worms infold. Shak. Merck. ofV > ’- U " 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, ' r mctt 

To throw a perfume on the violet. Shahefpeare.’s K V 1 
And the gilded car of day ’ d ,n > 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the fteep Atlantick ftream. Milt ■ 

Purchafing riches with our time and care, 

We lofe our freedom in a gilded {"nave. Rofcommci 

When Britain, looking with a juftdifdain 
Upon this gilded majefty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire mutt: decline, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Waller 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive; 

And love of ombre after death furvive. 'Pobg 

2. To cover with any yellow matter. ^ ' 

Thou did’ft drink 

The ftale of horfes and the gilded puddle. 

Which beafts would cough at. Shakef Ant. andC'eobatra. 

3. To adorn with luftre. 

No more the rifing fun (hall gild the morn. 

Nor ev’ning Cynthia fill her filver horn. Pope’s MeJJiah. 

4. To brighten; to illuminate. 

The lightfome paflion of joy was not that trivial, vanifli- 
ing, fuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion and 
plays upon the furface of the foul. - South. 

5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I’ll gild it with the happieft terms I have. Shakef. Hen. IV. 

Yet, oh I th’ imperfedl piece moves more delight; 

’Tis gilded o’er with youth, to catch the fight. Dryd. Auren, 
Gi'ldeR. n.f. [from gild.] 

1 . One who lays gold on the furface of any other body. 

Gilders ufe to have a piece of gold in their mouth, to draw 
the fpirits of the quickfilver. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

We have here a gilder, with his anvil and hammer. 

Notes on the Odyjfey. 

2. A coin, from one {hilling and fixpence, to two {hillings. PM. 

I am bound 

To Perfia, and want gilders for my voyage. Shakefpeart. 
Gi'lding. n.f. [from gild.'] Gold laid on any furface by way 
of ornament. 

Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding , which, 
if it might be corroded with a little mixture of gold, there is 
profit. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

The church of the Annunciation, all but one corner of it, 
is covered with ftatues, gilding, and paint. Addifon on Italy. 
Could laureate Dry den Pimp and Fry’r engage, 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d, no man’s heir or flave ? Pope’s Hor: 
Gill. n.f. [agulla , Spanifh; gula, Latin.] 

1. The apertures at each fide of a fifh’s head. 

The leviathan, 

Stretch’d like a promontory, fleeps or fwims, 

And feems a moving land; and at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk fpouts out a fea. Milt. P. Lof. 

Fitties perform their refpiration under water by the gills x 

Ray on the Creation. 

He hath, on the bottom of hisfides, two£/ 7 /-fins; not be¬ 
hind the gills, as in moft fifties, but for a good part before 
them. Wall on. 

’Till they, of farther paflage quite bereft. 

Were in the mafti with gills entangl’d left. King’s Fijherman. 

2 . The flaps that hang below the beak of a fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and fwelling gills, and the hen 
hath lefs. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

3. The flefh under the chin. 

In many there is no palenefs at all; but, contrariwife, red- 
nefs about the cheeks and gills, which is by the fending forth 
of fpirits in an appetite to revenge. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Like the long bag of flefh hanging down from the gills of 
the people in Piedmont. Swift- 

4. [Gilla, barbarous. Latin.] A meafure of liquids containing 
the fourth part of a pint. 

Every bottle muft be rinced with wine : fome, out of mif- 
ftaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the fame : change the 
wine at every fecond bottle : a gill may be enough. Sivift. 

5. [From gillian, the old Englifh way of writing Julian , or 
Juliana .] The appellation of a woman in ludicrous lan¬ 
guage. 

I can, for I will. 

Here at Burley o’ th’ Hill, 

Give you all your fill. 

Each Jack with his Gill. Ben. Johnfon’s Gypfus. 

6. Th* 


G I N 

6 The name of a plant ; ground-ivy. 

Malt liauor medicated with ground-ivy. 

IxSomt. n.f. [ gill and houfe. ] A houfe where gill is 

foW ‘ Thee fhall each alehoufe, thee each gillhufe mourn, 

And anfw’ring einfhops fourer fighs return. Pope. 

Gillyflower. nflf [ Either corrupted from July friver, or 

fr T4/£’Lo“ra h ilL>/#w^ fo called from the month 
they blow in, are of a very great variety; but they may be 
reduced to thefe forts; red and white, purple and white, 
fcarlet and white, the various kinds of which are too many 
enumerate. Mortimers Husbandry. 

t0 In July come gillyflowers of all varieties. Bacon, Effay 47. 
Fair is the gillyflow’r of gardens fweet. 

Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gays Pqflorals. 
Gilt, n. f [fomgild.] Golden fhow; gold laid on the lur- 
face’ of any matter. Now obfolete. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch d, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakef. Hen. V. 
When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
thee for too much curiofity : in thy rags thou know ft none, 
but art defpis’d for the contrary. Shakef. Tunon of Athens. 

The double gilt of this opportunity you let time wafh oft. 

Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 


Pope. 
Di 5 i. 
fo called from 


Gilt. The participle of Gild, which fee. 

Where the gilt chariot never mark’d its way, 

Gi'lthead. n.f. [gilt and headA\ A feafifh. 

Gilt-tail. n.f. [gilt and tail. ] A worm 
his yellow tail. 

Gim. adj. [An old word.] Neat; fpruce; well drefled. 

Gi'mcrack. n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner to be ludicroufly formed 
from gin, derived from engine.] A flight or trivial media- 
nifm. 

For though thefe gimcracks were away. 

However, more reduc’d and plain. 

The watch would ftill a watch remain ; 

But if the horal orbit ceafes, 

The whole ftands ftill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangrarris and gim- 
erachsF What, in the name of wonder, are you going 
about, jumping over my matter’s hedges, and running your 
lines crofs his grounds ? urea r* z?..// 


Arbuthnot’s Hifl. of J. Bull. 


~—-O- ~ . v/ 

Gi'mlet. n.f. [gibelet, guimbelet, French.] A borer with a 
ferew at its point. 

The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit. Moxon. 
Gi'mmal. n.f [Suppofed by Skinner and Ainfwortb to be derived 
from gimellus , Latin, and to be ufed only of fomething confift- 
ing of correfpondent parts, or double. It feems rather to be gra¬ 
dually corrupted from geometry ox geometrical.] Some little 
quaint devices or pieces of machinery. Hanmer. 

I think by fome odd gimmals or device 
i Their arms are fet like clocks, ftill to ftrike on, 

Elfe they could not hold out fo as they do. Shakef HenN I. 
Gi'mmer. n.f. [See Gimmal,] Movement; machinery. 

The holding together of the parts of matter has fo con¬ 
founded me, that i have been prone* to conclude with myfelf, 
that the gimmers of the world hold together not fo much by 
geometry as fome natural magick. Mere’s Divine Dia-logues. 
Gimp. n. f. [See Gim. Gimp , in old Englifh, is neat, fpruee.] 
A kind of lilk twift or lace. 

Gin. n.f. [from engine.] 

1. A trap; a fnare. 

As the day begins. 

With twenty gins, we will the fmall birds take, 

And paftime make. Sidney, b. -i. 

Which two, through treafon and deceitful gin. 

Hath {lain fir Mordant. Fairy Fjueen, b. ii. 

So ftiives the woodcock with th e gin ; 

So doth the cony ftruggle in the net. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Be it by gins, by fnares, byfubtilty. Shakef. Fieri. VI. 
If thofe, who have but fenfe, can {hun 
The engines drat have them annoy’d; 

Little Jor me had reafon done, 

W? 1 couI(1 not thy gins avoid. Ben. Johnfon’s Forejl. 

I know thy trains. 

Though dearly to my coft, thy gins and toils ; 

No more on me have pew’r, their force - is null’d. Milton . 

He made a planetary gin. 

Which rats would run their own heads in. 

And come on purpofe to be taken, 

Without th’ expenee of cheefe and bacon. Hiiclibras, p. ii. 

Lecp from flay ing fcourge thy fkin, 

And ankle free from iron gin. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Any thing moved with fcrews, as an engine of torture. 

T) phasus’ joints were ftxetched cn agin. Fairy Dueen. 
3 * A pump worked by rotatory fails. 

A bituminous* plate, alternately yellow and black, formed 
by water driveling on the outfide of the gin pump of Moftvn 
coa pits. Woodward on Fojjils. 

4 * aed f " om ? ENEVA > which fee.] The fpirit drawn 

by dittillation from juniper berries. 
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This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 

And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. Pope, Dial. I. 

Thee (ball each alehoufe, thee each giilhoufe mourn, 
And anfw’rrng gin {hops fourer fighs return. Po‘e\s Dunciad. 

GFNGER. n. f. [ zixziber, Latin; gingero ? Italian.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are fbaped fome- 
what like thofe of the iris: thefe are produced in an head or 
club, each coming out of a feparate leafy fcaie. i he ovary 
afterwards becomes a triangular fruit, having three cells which 
contain their feeds. Miller. 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, crooked 
and irregular; of a hot, acrid, and pungent tatte, though 
aromatick, and of a very agreeable fmell. The Indians eat 
both tfie young fhoots of the leaves and the roots themfelves, 
cut fmall in their fallads, and make an excehent lwectmeat 
of them. Ginger is an excellent carminative and fto- 
machick. Mat ‘ M*drca. 

Or wafting ginger round the ftreets to go, 

And vifit alehoufe where ye firft did grow. Popes Dunciad. 

Gingerbread, n.f. [ginger and bread-] A kind of fari¬ 
naceous fweetmeat made of dough, like that of bread dr bif- 
cuit, fweetened with treacle, and flavoured with ginger and 
fome other aromatick feeds. It is fometinaes gilt. 

An’ I had but one penny in the world, thou fhculd’ft have 
it to buy gingerbread. Shakefp ear e’s Love’s Labour Lojl • 

Her currans there and goofeberries were fpread. 

With the enticing gold of gingerbread- King’s Cookerp 
’Tis a lofe you are not here, to partake of three week9 
froft, and cat gingerbread in a booth by a fire upon the 
Thames. _ Swift. 

Gi'ngerly. adv. [I know not whence derived.]' Cautioufly, 
nicely. 

What is’t that you 

Took up- fo gingerly ? Shakejpeare’s Two Gent, of Verona. 

Gi'ngerness. n.f Nicenefs; tendernefe. Di 5 t. 

Gi'ngival. adj. [ gingiva, Latin.] Belonging to the gums. 
Whilfl: the Italians ftiove to cut a thread in their pronun¬ 
ciation between D and ii, fo to fweeten it, they make the 
occlufe appulfe, efpecially the gingival, fofter than we do, 
giving, a little of pervioufnefe. Holder’s Elements cf Speed... 

To Gin'gle. v. n. 

1. To utter a {harp clattering noife; to utter a {Harp noife in. 
quick fucceflion. 

The foot grows black that was with; dirt embrown’d. 

And in thy pocket ginglirq halfpence found.. ; Cafls Trivia. 

Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 

From the crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpeke, 

And gingling down the backfiairs, told the crew, 

Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Popds Epijlles. 

2. To make an affected found in periods or cadence. 

To Gi'ngle. v. a. To {hake fo that a £harp fhrill clattering 
noife fhould be made. 

Her infant gnandamefe whittle next it grew; 

The bells fke gingled', and the whittle blew. Pope. 

Gi'ngle. n.f [from the verb ] 

1. A {hrill rfefounding noife. 

2. Affedlation in the found of periods. 

GFnglymoid. adj . 'fcywyxv and t ' J ®?.] Refembling a 
ginglymus ; approaching to a ginglymus. 

The malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, and on the 
other end is joined to the incus by a double or ginglymrld 
joint- Holder’s Elements f Speech. 

Gi'nglymus. n. f. [ginglime, French.] A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each other’s cavity, of which the elbow is 
an inftanee. Wifeman. 

Gi'nnet. n.f. [ ym(&. ] A nag; a mule; a degenerated 
breed. Hence, according to fome, but, I believe, erroneoufly, 
a Spanifh gennet , improperly written for gurnet. 

Gi'nseng. n.f [I fuppofe Chinefe. ] A root brought lately 
into Europe. It never grows to any great fize, and is of a 
brownifft colour on the outfide, and fomewhat yellowifh 
within ; and fo pure and fine, that it feems almoft tranfparent. 
It is of a very agreeable and aromatick fmell, though not very 
ftrong.^ Its tafte is acrid and aromatick, and has fomewhat 
bitter in it. We have it from China; and there is of it 
in the fame latitudes in America. The Chinefe value this 
root fo highly, that it fells with them for three times its weight 
in filver. The Afiaticks in general think the ginfeng almoft 
an univerfal medicine. The virtues moft generally believed 
to be in it are thofe of a reiterative, ^and a cordial 
The European phyficians efteem it a good medicine in con- 
vulhons, vertigoes, and all nervous complaints; and recom¬ 
mend it as one of the belt reftoratives known. Hill 

XpSv "• f- r 1° take ° ut f the of herrings. Beilel. 

j’/ [Corrupted from Egyptian ; for when they firft 
appeared in Europe they declared, and perhaps truly, that they 
were driven from Egypt by the Turks. They are now min- 
gled with all nations.] 

1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell futurity, commonly by 
paJmeitry or phynognomy. J J 

The butler, though he is fure to lofe a knife, a fork, or 
lpoon every time his fortune is told hinj, fliuts himfelf uo i 
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the pantry with an old gipfy for above half an hour. Addifon. 
A frantick gipfey now, the houfe he haunts, 

And in wild phrafes fpeaks diffembled wants. Prior. 

I, near yon ftile, three fallow gypjies met; 

Upon my hand they caft a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they {hook. Gay. 

In this (till labyrinth around her lie 
Spells, philters, globes, and fpheres of palmiftry ; 

A figil in this hand the gipfy bears, 

In th’ other aprophetick fieve and fheers. Garth’sDifpenfat. 

2 . A reproachful name for a dark complexion. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench; Dido a 
dowdy; Cleopatra a gipfy ; Helen and Hero hildings and 
harlots. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

3. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 


There will I make thee beds of rofes, 

With a thoufand fragrant pofies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle. 

Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. Sbakefeare 

i Many conceive there is fomewhat amifs, until they put on 
tneir girdle. Brown’s Vulgar Err our s, b. v. c. 21 . 

On him his mantle, girdle , fword and bow. 

On him his heart and foul he did beftow. Cowley, 

Enelofure; circumference. 

Suppofe within the girdle of thefe walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies. Shakef Hen. V. 
3, The equator; the torrid zone. 

Great breezes in great circles, fuch as are under the girdle 
of the world, do refrigerate. Bacon. 

To Gi'rdle. v. a. [from the noun.} 


2. 


The widow play’d the gypfy, and fo did her confidant too, 1. To gird ; to bind as with a girdle. 


L’Ejlrange. 


Prior . 


2. 


in pretending to believe her. 

A flave I am to Clara’s eyes: 

The gipfy knows her pow’r, and flies. 

Gir'asole. n.f. [ girafol, French.] 

1. The herb turnfol. 

2. The opal ftone. . 

To GIRD. v.a. pret. girded , or girt, [gypban, Saxon.] 

1. To bind round. 

They fprinkled earth upon their heads, and girded their 
loins with fackcloth. 2 Mac. x. 25. 

To put on fo as to furround or bind. 

Cords of the bignefs of packthread were faftened to ban¬ 
dages, which the workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver. 

5. To fallen by binding. 

He girt his warlike harnefs about him. 1 Mac. iii. 3. 

My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and fword upon thy puiffant thigh. Milt. P.Lofl. 

No, let us rife at once, gird on our fwords. 

And, at the head of our remaining troops. 

Attack the foe: Addifon s Cato. 

The combatant too late the^eld declines, 

When now the fword is girdeti\ o his loins. Prior • 

4. To inveft. 

Stoop then, and fet your knee againfl my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Shakefp. H. VI. 
The fon appear’d. 

Girt with omnipotence. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

5. To drefs 5 to habit; to clothe. 

I girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered thee with 
fijk Ezek. xvi. 10. 

Tyfiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 

* Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryd. 

6. To cover round as a garment. 

Thefe, with what {kill they had, together fow’d, 

To gird their waift: vain covering, if to hide 

Their guilt, and dreaded fhame ! Miltons Paradife Loft. 

7. To reproach ; to gibe. , r 

Being mov’d, he will not fpare to gird the gods, Shakef. 

8. To furnifti; to equip. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he direfts 
His eafy fteps, girded with fnaky wiles. Paradfe Regain d. 
q. To inclofe; to incircle. 

That i^yfeian ifle, 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid fon 

Young Bacchus, from his ftepdame Rhea s eye. Milt. r. L. 
To Gird. v. n. To break a fcornful jeft; to gibe; to fneer. 
Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me: the brain of 
this foolifh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent any 
thin^ that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is invented 
on me: 1 am not only witty in myfelf, but the caufe that wit 
is in other men. Shakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p. n. 

Gird, n.f [from the verb ] A twitch; a pang: from the 
fenfation caufed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard fuddenly. 
This word is now feldom ufed. 

Sweet king! the bilhop hath a kindly gird: 

For Ihame, my lord of Winchefter, relent. Shakef H. VI. 
They give fatisfadlion to his mind, and his confcience by 
this means is freed from many fearful girds and twinges which 
the atheift feels. Tillotfon, Sermon 2. 

He has the glory of his confcience, when he doth 
well, to fet againfl the checks and girds of it when he doth 
am if s> Goodman’s iVinter Evening Con. 

Girder, n.f. [from gird.] In archite&ure, the largeft piece 
of timber in a floor. Its end is ufually faftened into the 
fummers, or breaft fummers, and the joifts are framed in at 
one arm to the girders Harris. 


Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
Within their innocent alabafter arms. Shakef Rich. III. 
2. To inclofe; to {hut in ; to environ. 

Thofe fleeping ftones, 

That as a waift do girdle you about, 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been diftiabited. Shakefpcares King John, 

Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall. 

That girdleji in thofe wolves ! Skakefpeare’s Timon. 

Gi'rdlebelt. n.f [girdle and belt.] The belt that incircks 
the waift. 

Nor did his eyes lefs longingly behold 
Th e girdlebelty with nails of burnifti’d gold. Dry den’s JEn. 
GVrdler. n.f. [from girdle.] A maker of girdles. 

Gire. n. f. [gyrus , Latin.] A circle defcribed by any thing 
in motion. See Gyre. 

GIRL. n. f. [About the etymology of this word there is much 
queftion : MericCafaubcn, as is his cuftom, derives it from xopii, 
of the fame fignification; Minfhcw from garrula , Latin, a 
prattler, or gire'la , Italian, a weathercock; Junius thinks 
that it comes from her lodes, Welfh, from which, fays he, 
harlot is very eafily deduced. Skinner imagines that the Saxons, 
who ufed ceopl for a man, might likewife have ceoj-.la fora 
woman, though no fuch word is now found. Dr. Hicks 
derives it moft probably from the Iflandick karlinna , a wo¬ 
man.] A young woman, or female child. 

In thofe unfledg’d days was my wife a girl. 

And let it not difpleafe thee, good Bianca ; 

For I will love thee ne’er the ids, my girl. 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known. 

Is fport for every girl to pradlife on. 

Tragedy Ihould blufii as much to ftoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 

A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 

But oh, a girl, like her, muft be divine ! 

Gi'rlish. adj. [from girl.] Suiting a girl; youthful. 

In hexgirUfa age {he keptfheep on the moor. Carew . 

Gi'rlishly. adv. [from girlifh.] In a girlifli manner. 

To Girn. v. n. Seems to be a corruption of grin. It is {fill 
ufed in Scotland, and is applied to a crabbed, captious, or pee- 
vifh perfon. 

Gi'rrock. n.f A kind of fiflh. Bid* 

Girt, part.paff. [from To gird.] 

To Girt. v.a. [from gird.] To gird; to encompafs; to 
encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line, that girts the globe, 

The circling Typhon whirl’d from point to point. Thomfn, 
Girt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A band by which the faddle or burthen is fixed upon the 
horfe. 

Here lies old Hobfon, death hath broke his girt', 

And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton* 

2. A circular bandage. 

The moft common way of bandage is by that of the girt, 
which girt hath a bolfter in the middle, and the ends are 
tacked firmly together. JVifeman's Surgcrj. 

Girth, n.f. [from gird. ] 

I. The band by which the faddle is fixed upon the horfe. 

Or the faddle turn’d round, or the girths brake; 

For low on the ground, woe for his fake. 

The law is found. Ben. Johnfon’s VndervJOm* 

Nor Pegafus could bear the load, 

Along the high celeftial road ; 

The fteed opprefs’d, would break his girth , 

To raife the lumber from the earth. Swift* 

Mordanto gallops on alone; 1 

The roads are with his foll’wers ftrown; _ ^ 


Shakefpeare, 

Shakefpeart. 

Donne, 

Rofcommn. 
Dryden: 


The girders are alfo to be of the fame fcantling the fun- This breaks a girth, and that a bone. Swift *. 

ers and oround-plates are of, though the back girder need 2. The compafs meafured by the girdle, or enc l°hng bandage. 

• v,/r 7 77 - He s a lufty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaft three >ard 

in the girth. Addifon s Freeborn* 

To Girth. 


Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 


mers ana ground _ 
not be fo ftrong as the front girder . 

Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join’d. Blackm. Creation. 

GI'RDLE. n.f [ syi*el. Saxon.] 

1. Any thing drawn round the waift, and tied or buckled. 


v. a. To bind with a girth. . 

To Gise Ground, v. a. Is when the owner of it does not fee 
it with his own ftock, but takes in other cattle to graze. Bwty 

Gi'siE- 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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„ , , „ Amon» the Englifli Saxons, fignifies a pledge: thus, 

**- - 

Gith. «• t i An herb called Gurney pepper. 

To GIVE. v.a. preter. gave ; part, pal X.given, [gipan, Saxo .] 

, To Bellow; to confer without any price or reward. 

’• Thfs opinion abated the fear of death m them which were 
fo refolved, and gave them courage to all adventures. Hooker. 

G ° us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. Mat. xxv. 
Give us alfo facrifices and burnt offerings, that vre^nayb- 

Cr *I had a mailer that gave me all I could aik, but thought fit 

to take one thing from me again. ... r 6 ' 

Conftant at church and change; his gains were fure. 

His rare, fave farthings to the poor Popes hftfiUs. 

To tranfmit from himfelf to another by hand, fpeech, or 
writing; to deliver; to impart; to communicate. 

The woman whom thou gavejl to be with me, the gave me 

of the tree, and I did eat. . Gen \“V *?• 

They were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
• ' Mat. xxiv. 30. 

m Thofe bills were printed not only every week, but alfo a 
general account of the whole year was given in upon the 
Thurfday before Chriftmas. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

We {hall give an account of thefe phenomena. Burnet. 
Ariftotle advifes not poets to put things evidently falfe and 
impoflible into their poems, not gives them licence to run out 
into wildnefs. Broome’s Notes on the, Odyjey. 

3. To put into one’s poffeflion; to confign. 

Nature gives us many children and friends, to take them 
3way; but takes none away to give them us again. Temple. 

Give me, fays Archimedes, where to ftand firm, and I will 
remove the earth. Temple. 

If the agreement of men firft gave a feeptre into any one s 
hands, or put a crown on his head, that almoft muft dire# its 
conveyance. _ Locke. 

4. To pay as price or reward, or in exchange. 

All that a man hath will he give for his life. Job ii. 4. 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring. 

If you did know for whom I gave the ring. 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ftrength of your difpleafure. Shakefp. 
He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and exchange 
his Iheep for Ihells, or wool for a fparkling pebble. Locke. 

5. To yield; not to withold. 

Philip, Alexander’s father, gave fentence againft a prifoner 
what time he was drowfy, and feemed to give fmall attention. 
The prifoner, after fentence was pronounced, faid, I appeal: 
the king, fomewhat ftirred, faid, To whom do you appeal ? 
The prifoner anfwered. From Philip, when he gave no ear, to 
Philip, when he {hall give ear. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Conftantia accufed herfelf for having fo tamely given an ear 
to the propofal. Addifon’s Spectator. 

•6. To quit; to yield as due. 

Give place, thou ftranger, to an honourable man. Eccluf. 
7. To confer ; to impart. 

I will blefs her, and give thee a fon alfo of her. Gen. xvii. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itfelf. 

Bramb. againfl Hobbs. 
What beauties I lofe in fome places, I give to others which 
had them not originally. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

S. To expofe. 

All dad in {kins of beafts the jav’fin bear; 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryd. JEn. 

9. To grant; to allow. 

’Tis given me once again to behold my friend. Rowe. 
He has not given Luther fairer play. Atterbury. 

10. To yield ; not to deny. 

I gave his wife propofal way; 

Nay, urg’d him to go on : the {hallow fraud 

Will ruin him. Rowe’s Ambitions'Stepmother. 

11. To yield without refiftance. 

12. To permit; to commiflion. 

Prepare 

The due libation and the folemn pray’r; 

Then give thy friend to Ihed the facred wine. Pope’s Odyff. 

13. To enable; to allow. 

God himfelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands in 
prayers; and hath given the world to underftand, that the 
wicked, although they cry, {hall not be heard. Hooker. 
Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who fet it on. Shakef. Othello . 

So fome weak {hoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts into the Ikies; 

Through the new pulpil foft’ring juices flow, 

Thruft forth the gems, and^ the flow’rs to blow. Tickel. 
* 4 * 1o pay. 

T he applaufe and approbation, moft reverend for thy ftretcht- 
out life, I give to both your fpeeches. Shak . Troil. andCreffida. 
15. I o utter; to vent; to pronounce. 


G I V 

So you muft be the firft that f/TOJ this fentence, 

And he that fuffers. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

The Rhodians feeing their enemies turn that ba Jc :s, gave 
a great Ihout in derifion of them. KndletsHiJi 0 f‘ h gJ ur p- 
Let the firft honeft difeoverer give the word about, that 
Wood’s halfpence have been offered, and caution the poor 
people not to receive them. * 

16 To exhibit; to exprefs. . 

This inftance gives the impoflibility of an eternal exiftence 
in any thing efl'entially alterable or corruptible. Hale, 

in. To exhibit as the produa of a calculation. 

The number of men being divided by the number of {hips, 
crives four hundred and twenty-four men a-piece. ArbuthnoU 

18 To do any a& of which the confluence reaches otners^ 

As we defire to give no offence ourfelves, fo neither {hall 
we take any at the difference of judgment in others. Burnet. 

10. To exhibit; to fend forth as odours from any body 

In orano-es the ripping of their rind givetn out their fmell 

& Bacon. 

more. 

20. To addi a ; to apply. _ 

The Helots, of the other fide, {hutting their gates, gave 
themfelves to bury their dead, to cure their wounds, and reft 
their wearied bodies. Sidney. 

After men began to grow to number, the firft thing we read 
they gave themfelves into, was the tilling of the earth and the 
feeding of cattle. Hooker , b. i. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard of the 
fecret accefs which people luperftitioufly given might have 
always thereunto with eafe. Hooker, b.v. f 17. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 

To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Fear him not, Caefar, he’s not dangerous : 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. Shakef. Jul. Cafar. 
His name is Falftaff: if that man {hould be lewdlv given, 
he deceives me ; for, Harry, I fee virtue in his looks. Shakefp. 

Huniades, the fcourge of the Turks, was dead long before; 
fo was alfo Mathias : after whom fucceeded others, given all 
to pleafurc and eafe. Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

Though he was given to pleafure, yet he was likewife de- 
firous of glory. Bacon s Henry VII. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft High, will 
feek out the wifdom of all the ancients. Eccluf xxxix. 1. 

He is much given to contemplation, and the viewing of this 
theatre of the world. Mode’s Antidote againft Atkeifm. 

They who gave themfelves to warlike a&ion and enter- 
prifes, went immediately to the palace of Odin. Temple. 

Men are given to this licentious humour of fcoffing at per- 
fonal blemilhes and defedls. L’Ef range. 

Befides, he is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery ; 
and comes to battle, like a dictator from the plough. Dryden. 

I have fome bufinefs of importance with her; but her huf- 
band is fo horribly given to be jealous. Dryd. Spnnifh Fryar. 
What can I refufe to a man fo charitably given f Dryden. 
21. To refign; to yield up. 

Finding ourfelves in the midft of the greateft wildernefs of 
waters, without vidlual, we gave ourfelves for loft men, and 
prepared for death. Bacons New Atlantis. 

Who fay, I care not, thofe I give for loft ; 

And to inllrudl them, will not quit the coft. Herbert. 

Virtu t giv n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d ; 

Like that felf-begott’n bird 
In the Arabian woods emboft. 

That no fecond knows, nor third, 

And lay erewhile a holocauft. 

From out her afliy womb now teem’d. Milton’s Agonijles. 

Since no deep within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though opprefs’d and fall’n, 

I give not heaven for loft. Aiilton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 
For a man to give his name to Chriftianity in thofe days, 
was to lift himfelf a martyr. South. 

Ours gives himfelf for gone; you’ve watch’d your time. 
He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. Dryden. 
The parents, after a long fearch for the body, gave him for 
drowned in one of the canals. Addifon’s Spectator. 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the mountain, while 
the body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficulty 
kept himfelf from Aiding off his back, in fo much that the 
people gave him for gone. Addifon’s Guardian. 

21 . To conclude; to fuppofe. 

Whence came you here, O friend, and whither bound ? 
AM gave you loft on far Cyclopean ground. Garth’s Ovid. 
23. To Give away. To alienate from one’s felf; to make 
over to another ; to transfer. 

The more he got, the more he {hewed that he gave away 
to his new miftrefs, when he betrayed his promifes to the 
former. , ... 

Sidney, b. 11. 

if you {hall marry. 

You give away this hand, and that is mine; 

You give azoay heav’n’s vows, and thofe are mine; 

You give away myfelf, which is known mine. Shakefpeare. 

Honeft 
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Honefl: company, I thank you all. 

That have beheld me give away myfelf 

Tq this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shakefpeare. 

I know not how they fold themfelves ; but thou, like a kind 
fellow, gav'Jl thyfelf away gratis, and I thank thee tor 
thee. Shakefpeare's Henry W. p. n. 

Love gives away all things, that fo he may advance the in- 
tereft of the beloved perfon. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

But we who* give our native rights away , 

And our enflav’d pofterity betray. 

Are now reduc’d to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to fee a puppet-toow. Dryden's Juvenal j. Sat. 
Alas, faid I, man was made in vain! How is he given 
away to mifery and mortality ! Addifon's Sped at or, N°. 159. 

Theqtfofius arrived at a religious houfe in the city, where 
Conftantia refided, and made himfelf one of the order, with 
a private vow never to inquire after Conftantia, whom he 
looked upon as given away to his rival, upon the day on which 
their marriage was to have been folemnized. Addifon's Spedat. 

Whatfoever we employ in charitable ufes, during our lives, 
is given away from ourfelves : what we bequeath at our death, 
is given from others only, as our neareft relations. Atterbury. 

24. To Give back. To return; to reftore. 

’Till their vices perhaps give back all thofe advantages which 
their vi&ories procured. Atterbury s Sermons. 

25. To Give forth. To publito; to tell. 

Soon after it was given forth , and believed by many, that 
the king was dead. Hayward. 

26. To Give the hand. To yield pre-eminence, as. being fub- 
ordinate or inferior. 

Leflons being free from tome inconveniences, whereunto 
fermons are more fubjedt, they may in this refpedt no lefs 
take than in others they muft give the handy which betokeneth 
pre-eminence. Hooker. 

27. To Give over. To leave; to quit;, to ceafe. 

Let novelty therefore in this give over endlefs contradictions, 

and let ancient cuftoms prevail. Hooker. 

It may be done rather than that be given over. Hooker. 

Never give her o'er ; 

For fcorn at ftrft makes after love the more. Shakefpeare . 

If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I will give over 
my fuit, and repent my unlawful tolicitatiom Sha kef Othello. 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave over all, and 
betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became monk. Knolles. 

All the foldiers, from the higheft to the loweft, had folemnly 
fworn to defend the city, and not to give it over unto the laft 
man. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

Sleep hath fortook and giv'n me o'er 
To death’s benuming opium, as my only cure. Milton. 
Thofe troops, which were levied, ha ve given over the pro- 
fecution of the war. Clarendon, b. viii. 

But worft of all to give her over, 

’Till toe’s as defperate to recover. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

’Tis not amifs, e’er y’ are giv'n o'cry 
To try one defp’rate med’eine more; 

And where your cafe can be no worfe. 

The defp’ratefl: is the wifeft courfe. Hudibras, p. ii. 

A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg: toe fancied 
that upon a larger allowance this hen might lay twice a day; 
but the hen grew fat, and gave quite over laying. LEftrange. 

Many have given over their purfuits after fame, either from 
the difappointments they have met, ©r from their experience 
of the little pleafure which attends it. Addifon's Spectator. 

28. To Give over. To addidl; to attach to. 

Zelmane, govern ana diredt me; for I am wholly given over 
unto thee. Sidney, b. ii. 

When the Babylonians had given themfelves over to ail man¬ 
ner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who had tot up that 
empire, to pull it down. Grew's Cojmol. b. iii. c. 3. 

I ufed one thing ill, or gave myfelf fo much over to it as to 
negjedt what I owed either to him or the reft of the world. 

Temple's Mifcellanies. 

2.Q. To Give over. To conclude loft:. 

Since it is lawful to pradtife upon them that are forfaken 
and given over, I will adventure to preferibe to you. Suckling. 

The abbefs, finding that the phyficians had given her over, 
told her that Theodofius. was juft gone before her, and had 
fent her his benediction. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 164. 

Her condition was now quite defperate, all regular phyfi¬ 
cians, and her neareft relations, having given her over. Arbuth. 

Yet this falfe comfort never gives him o'er , 

That, whilft he creeps, his vigorous thoughts can toar. Pope. 

Not one foretells 1 toall recover; 

But all agree to give me over. Swift. 

30. To Give over. To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, in all man¬ 
ner of indifferent ceremonies, will be very hard, and there¬ 
fore beft to give it over. Hooker , b. iv. f 13. 

The caufe, for which we fought and fwore 
So boldly, toall We now give o'er? Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
21. To Give out. To proclaim; to publito; to utter. 


32 . 


33 


The fathers give It out tor a rule, that whatfoever Chrift 19 
faid in Scripture to have received, the fameiwe ought to ap¬ 
ply only to the manhood of Chrift. Hooker , 2 . v. f 5 V 

It is given out, that, fieeping in my orchard, 

A ferpent ftung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 

Is, by a forged procefs of my deaths 

Rankly abufed. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

One that gives out himfelf prince Florizel, 

Son of Polixenes, with Ms princefs. Shakef Whiter's Tale 
It hath been given out , by an hypocritical thief, who was 
the firft mafter of my toip, that I carried with me out of 
England twenty-two thoufand of twenty-two toilTiiws per 
l >lcce * Raleigh's dpology. 

He gave out general fummons for the afiembly of his council 
for the wars. Knolles's Hijlcry of the Turks. 

The night was diftingjiitoed by the orders- which he gave 
out to his army, that they toould forbear all infulting of their 
enemies. Addifon's Freeholder ,'N°. 40. 

To Give out. To toow in falfe appearance. 

His givings out were of an infinite diftance 
From his true meant defign. Shakefp. Mesf. for Meagre. 

She that, fo young, could give cut fuch a Teeming, J 
To feal her father’s eyes up clofe as oak. Shakefp-. Othello. 
To Give up. To-refign; to quit; to yield. 

The people, weary of the mfferics of war, would give him 
up, if they faw him fhrink. Sidney., b. ii. 

He has betray’d your bufmefs, and given up 
For certain drops of fait your city Rome, $bak. Coriolams. 
The fun, breaking out with his cheerful b.eams, revived 
many, before ready to give up the ghoft for cold, and gave 
comfort to them all. Knolles’s Hijhry of the Turks. 

He found the lord Hopton in trouble for the lofs of the re¬ 
giment of foot at Alton, and with the unexpected afiurance of 
the giving up of Arundel-caftle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Let us give ourfelves wholly up to Chrift in heart and deljre. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy f 
Such an expectation will never come to pafs; therefore 111 
e’en give it up , and go. and fret myfelfl Collier againjl Defpair. 

I can give up to the hiftorkns of your country, the names of 
to many generals and heroes which crowd their annals. Dryd. 

He declares himfelf to he now fatisfted to. the contrary, in 
which he has given up the caufe. Dryden. 

The leagues made between feveral ftates, difowning all 
claim to the land in the other’s poflefuon, have, by common 
confent, given up their pretences Co their natural right, hock. 

If they.gzw them up to. their reafons, then they with them 
give up all truth and farther enquiry, and think there is-no 
fuch thing as certainty. Locke. 

We toould fee him give up again to the wild common of 
nature, whatever, was more than would fupply toe- convenien- 
cies of life. Locke. 

Juba’s furrender, fince his father’s death. 

Would give up Africk into Casfar’s hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning zone. Addif. Cato. 

Learn to be honefl: men, give up your leaders, 

And pardon toall defeend on all the reft. Addifon's Cam. 
A popifli prieftr threatened to excommunicate a Northum¬ 
berland fquire, if he did not give up to him the church 
lands. Addifon's Freeholder. 

He faw the celeftial deities aCting in a confederacy again!! 
him, and immediately gave up a caufe which was excluded 
from all poffibility of fuccefs. Addifon's Freeholder. 

An old gentleman, who had been engaged in an argument 
with the emperor, upon his friend’s telling him he wondered 
he would give up the queftion when he had the better, I am 
never atoamed, fays he, to be confuted by one who is mafter 
of fifty legions. Addif n s Spedator, N°. 239. 

He may be brought to^m? up the clea-reft evidence. Atterb. 
The conftant health and longevity of men muft be given up 
alto, as a groundlefs conceit. Bentley's Sermons. 

Have the phyficians giv'n up all their hopes? 

Cannot they add a few days to a monarch ? Reive. 

Thefe people were obliged to demand peace, and give: up 
to the Romans all their pofiefllons in Sicily. Arbuthnot. 

Every one who will not afk for the conduct of God in the 
ftudy of religion, has juft reafon to fear he toall be left of 
God, and given up a prey to a thoufand prejudices, that he 
toall be configned over to the follies of his own heart. Watts. 
Give yourfelf up to tome hours cf leiiure. Watts. 

34. To Give up. To abandon. 

If any be given up to believe lyes, tome muft be firft given 
up to tell tbem. Stillingf.eet's Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

Our minds naturally give themfelves up to every diverfion 
which they are much accuftomed to; and we always find that 
play, when followed with aftiduity, engroffes the whole 
woman. Addifon’s Guardian, N®. 120. 

Give up your fond paternal pride. 

Nor argue on the weaker fide. Swift. 

A good poet no fooner. communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature given up to the ambition 
qf fame. 2 

1 am 
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Mould not, however, give up neatneft. A 

35 ' An?£abt; J; thX of the number of^he people to 
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JItTXAI on; to give the alTault. A phrafe merely 
French, and not worthy of adoption. 

Your orders come too late, the fight s begun; 

The enemy gives on with fury led. ry - * • 

Hannibal gave upon the Romans. » ^ H J ' 

-2 To refent; togrowmoift; to melt or toften, to th £ w * 

Some things are harder when they come from the fire, and 
afterwards nve again, and grow foft; as the cruft of bread, 
biftet^fweetmeats, and fain Bacon's Natural H,/iory. 

Only a fweet and virtuous foul, 

Like feafon’d timber, never gives-. 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. . 

Unlefs it is kept in a hot houfe, it wftl to give Sgsun, that 
it will be little better than raw malt. . Mortimer. 

Before you carry your large cocks in, open them once, and 
fpread them : hay is apt to .give in the cock. Mortimer , 

3. To move. A Prench phrafe. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground, 

Then nimbly Ihifts a thruft, then lends a wound; 

Now back he gives, then rutoes on amain. Daniel s U War. 

4. To Give in. To go back; to give way. 

The charge was given with to well governed fury, that the 
left corner of the Scots battalion was enforced to give in. Hayw , 

5. To GiVe in to. [A French phrafe.] To adopt; to embrace. 

This is a geography particular to the medallifts: the poets, 
however, have fometimes given in to it, and furnito us with 
very good lights for the explication of it. Addifon on Medals. 

This confederation may induce a tranflator to in to thofe 
general phrafes, which have attained a veneration in our lan¬ 
guage from being ufed in the Old Teftamenr- Pope. 

* The whole body of the people are either ftupidly negligent, 
or elfe giving in with all their might to thofe very pradices 
that are working their deftru&ion. Swift. 

6. TcGive off. To ceafe; to forbear. 

The pumtoment would be kept from being too much, if 
we gave off as toon as w? perceived that it reached the mind. 

Locke on Education. 

y. To Give over. To ceafe ; to no more. 

If they will fpeak to the purpofe, they muft give over, and 
ftand upon fuch particulars only as they can toew we have 
either added or abrogated, otherwife than we ought, in the 
matter of church polity. Hooker , b. iii. 

Neither hath Chrift, thro* union of both natures, incurred 
the damage of either; left, by being born a man, we toould 
think he hath given over to be God, or that becaufe he con¬ 
tinued God, therefore he cannot be man alto- Hooker , b. v, 
Give not o'er fo: to him again ; intreat him. 

Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 

You are too cold. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

The ftate of human actions i? fo variable, that to try things 
oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon's Nat. Hift . 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition offered him 
divers times by an old woman, and ftill anfwered he had no 
leifure; whereupon the woman (aid a|oud, Why then give 
over to be king. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

So Satan, whom repulfe upon repulfe 
Met ever, and to toameful filence brought, 

Yet gives not 0'er, though defperate pf fuccefs. Milton . 

Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And muft we now give o'er, 

And only end where we begun ? 

In vain this mifehief we have done. 

If we can do no more. Denham. 

It would be well for all authors, if they knew when to give 
over, and to deftft from any farther purfuits after fame. Addif 
He coined again, and was forced to give over for the fame 
reafon. Swift. 

8. To Give out. To publito; to proclaim. 

Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that him¬ 
felf was tome great one. Att\ viii. 9. 

Julius Csefar laid afleep Pompey’s preparations, by a fame 
that he cunningly gave out hpw Qefar’s own foldiers loved 
fiim not. • < Bacon , Effay 60. 

Your ill-witocrs will give cut you are now going to quit 
your fehool. S Swift. 

p. To Give out. To ceafe; to yield. 

We are the earth; and they, 

Like moles within us, heave and caft about: 

And ’till they foot and clutch their prey; 

They never cool, much lefs give out. Herbert, 
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Madam, I always. beKev’d you, ft> a ° ai f Swtfy 

That for twenty denials you would not give 0 . T 

I0 . SS ^To, yield; to refill; tom** roo^o - 

Private ^pecis, wi* him, ^ 

Textual puftting and affurance pot a difficulty out of oaurr, 

tenance, and make a feeding impoff.M.tp™ W C ° Uu ‘ '- 
Scarce had fie fpoken when the cloud gave way . 

The mifts flew upward, and difiolv’d in day. ’) 

His golden helm gives, way witfi ftony blows, - 
Batter’d and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryaen s fcn. 
Gi’ver. n.f [from give.] One that gives; donor; beftower , 

diftributer; granter- 

Well we may afford 

Our givers their own gifts. Mien’s frtabfi Loji , l. V. 

By thee how fairly is the^-z^r now 
Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loft 

Lono-fince Milton's Paradife Regain d, b. 1V0 

‘ I have not liv’d fince firft 1 heard the news; 

The gift the guilty giver doth ac-cufe. Dryden s Aurengzebe , 
Both gifts deftruaive to the givers prove ; 

Alike both lover-s fall by thofe they love. . f°V e ' 

Gi'zzard. n. f t [gfer, French ; gigena, Latin, M is. iomc~. 

times called gizxern.] 

t. The ftrong mufculous ftom.ach pf a fowl, 

Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ftones to 
them into their fecond ventricle, the gizzprne. More. 

In birds there is no maftication in the mouth.; but^ in, luen 
as are not carnivorous, it is immediately fwallowe 4 into the 
crop, a kind of anteftomach, where it is moiftened by tome 
proper juice from the glandules diftilhng jn there, and thence 
transferred into, the gizzard, or mufculous ftomach. Ray, 
Flutt’ring there they neftle near the throne, 1 

And lodge in habitations not their own 3 , f 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dryden. 3 
2. It is proverbially ufed for apprehenfion or conception of mind 5 
as, h t frets his gizzard, he harraftes his imagination. 

But that which does them greateft harm. 

Their fpiritual^^z^^ are too warm; 

Which puts the overheated tots 

In fevers ftill. Hudibras , p. iii. cant, i r. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lie fo curfedly hard upon the 
gizzards of our publicans, that the blood in their veins is not 
half fo dear to them as the treafure they have in their cof¬ 
fers. L'Eftrange. 

Gla'brity. u.f [from glaber, Latin.] Smoothnefs; bald- 
nefs. Did. 

Gla'cial . adj. glacial, French; glacialls, Latin. J Icy; made 
of ice; frozen. 

To GLACIATE, v. n. [glades, Latin; gkcer, French.] Tq 
turn into ice. 

Glacia'tion. n.f [from glaciate.] The a£t of turning into, 
jee; ice formed. 

Iqe is plain upon the furface of water, but round in hail, 
which is alto a glaciation, and figured in its guttulcus defeent 
from the air. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours, b.'ii. c. i. 

GLA'CIS. n. f [ French. ] In fortification, a Hoping 
bank. It is more efpecially taken for that which rangeth 
from the parapet of the covered way to the level on the fide 
of the field. Harris. 

GLAD. adj. [ jlab, Saxon ; glad, Danito.] 

1. Cheerful; gay; in a ftate of hilarity. 

He will he glad in his heart. Ex. Iv. 14. 

They bleffed the king, and went unto their tents joyful an 4 

glad of heart. 1 Kings viii. 66. 

2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; bright; toowy. 

The wildernefs and the folitary place toall b 0 glad for them, 

and the defert toall rejoipe apd bloflam as the rofe. If. xxxv. 

3. Pleafed; elevated with joy. It has generally of, fometimesi 
at or with before the caufe of gladnefs: perhaps of is moft: 
proper, when the caufe of joy is tomething gained or pofleffed ; 
aqd (it or %uith, when it is tome accident befallen himfelf pr 
another. 

I am glad to fee your wortoip. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
He hq.th an uncle in Meflina will be very much glad of 
it. Shakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing . 

He that is glad at calamities toall not be unpunitoed. Prov. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my friend, 
he will be glad of my repentance. Dryden's Fables , Pref. 

The gaping woupd guto’d out a crimfon flood ; 

The Trojan, gl(id with fight pf hoftile blood, 

His fauchion drew. Dryden's Ain. 

I would be glad to learn from thofe who pronounce that 
the human foul always thinks, hqw they know it. . Locke , 

4. Pleaftng; exhilarating. 

Her converfation 

]VIore glad to me than to a mifer mopey is. 

5. Exprefling gladnefs. 
flark! a glad voice the lqnely defert cheers; 

Prepare the way, a God, a God appears ! Popfs Mejfah. 
To Glad. v. a. [from the adjecliye.j ' r ~ — 

cheer; to exhilarate. 


Sidney, b. L 


Tq majee glad; tq 
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He faw rich ne&ar-thaws releafe the rigour 
Of th’ icy North; from froft-bound Atlas’ hands 
His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian fands. Crajhaw. 
It glads, me 

To fee fo many virtues thus united. 

To reftore juftice and dethrone oppreflion. Otway, 

Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. Pope. 
If juftice Philips’ coftive head 
Some frigid rhymes difburfes. 

They (hall like Perfian tales be read. 

And glad both babes and nurfes. Swift. 

ToGla'dden. v. a. [horn glad.] To cheer; to delight; to 
make glad ; to exhilarate. 

Oh, he was all made up of love and charms 1 
Delight of every eye! When he appear’d, 

A fecret pleafure gladden'd all that faw him. Addifon's Cato. 
A kind of vital heat in the foul cheers and gladdens her, 
when fhe does not attend to it. Addifon's Spectator. 

Gla'dder. n.f. [from glad.] One that makes glad; one that 
gladdens ; one that exhilarates. 

Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 

Have pity, goddefs. Dryden. 

Glade, n.f [from glopan, to be hot, or to Aline; whence 
the Danifh glod, and the obfolete Englifli gleed, a red hot 
coal.] A lawn or opening in a wood." Lucus. It is taken 
for an avenue through a wood, whether open or {haded, and 
has therefore epithets of oppofite meaning. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire; 

But far within, as in a hollow glade, 

Thofe glaring lamps were fet, that made a dreadful fhade. 

Fairy SJpueen, b. i. cant. 11. 
Lo where they fpy’d, how in a gloomy glade 
The lion fleeping lay in fecret fhade. Hubberd's Tale. 

O might I here 

In folitude live favage, in fome glade 
Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftar or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

When any, favour’d of high Jove, 

Chances to pafs through this adventurous glade * 

Swift as a fparkle of a glancing ftar 

I fhoot from heaven to give him fafe convoy. Milton. 

For noonday’s heat are clofer arbours made. 

And for frefh ev’ning air the op’ner glade. Dryd. Innocence. 

There, interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades , 

Thin trees arife that fhun each other’s fhades. Pope. 

By the heroes armed fhades, 

Glitt’ring through the gloomy glades ; 

By the youths that dy’d for love, 

Wand’ring in the myrtle grove, 

Reftore, reftore Eurydice to life! 

Oh, take the hufband, or reftore the wife ! Pope's St. Cecil. 
Gla'den. In.f [from gladius, Latin, a fword.] Swordgrafs : a 
Gla'der. 5 general name of plants that rife with a broad 
blade like fedge. Junius. 

Gla'dfulness. n.f [glad and fulnefs.] Joy; gladnefs. 

And there him refts in riotous fuffifance 
Of all his gladfulnefs, and kingly joy an ce. Spenfer. 

Gladia'tor. n. f. [Latin; gladiateur,Y r.J A fwordplayer; 
a prizefighter. 

Then whilft his foe each gladiator foils. 

The atheift, looking on, enjoys the fpoils. Denham. 

Befides, in gratitude for fuch high matters. 

Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. Dryden's Perf. 
Gla'dly. adv. [from glad.] Joyfully; with gayety; with 
merriment; with triumph; with exultation. 

For his particular, I’ll receive him gladly ; 

But not one follower. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

You are going to fet us right; and ’tis an advantage every 
body will gladly fee you engrofs the glory of. Blount to Pope. 
Gla'dness. n.f. [from glad.] Cheerfulnefs; joy; exultation. 
By fuch degrees the fpreading gladnefs grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before: 

The {landing ftreets with fo much joy they view, 

That with lefs grief the perifli’d they deplore. Dryden. 
Gla'dsome. adj. [from glad.] 

1. Pleafed ; gay; delighted. 

The higheft angels to and fro defcend. 

From higheft heaven in gladfome company. Fairy Jpueen. 

The gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend, 

And with unweary’d eyes behold their friend : 

Delight to hover near. Dryden's JEn. b. iv. 

2 . Caufing joy ; having an appearance of gayety. 

Each morn they wak’d me with a fprightly lay ; 

Of opening heav’n they fung and gladfome day. Prior. 

Gla'dsomely. adv. [from gladfome.] With gayety and de¬ 
light. 

Gla'dsomness. n.f. [from gladfome.] Gayety; fliowinefs ; 
delight. 

Claire, n.f [jJnep, Saxon, amber; glar, Danifti,glafs; glaire, 
French; glarea , Latin.] 
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1. The white of an egg. 

Take the glaire of eggs, and drain it as fiiort as Water 

2. A kind of halbert. Poacbam on Drawing. 

To Glaire. v. a. [glairer, French; from the noun 1 t' 

SXffifc* 1 * or " » ™’ 

GLANCE, n.f. [glantz, German, glitter.] 

1. A fudden fhoot of light or fplendour. 

His offering foon propitious fire from heav’n 
Confum’d with nimble glance, and grateful fteam : 

7 he other’s not; for his was not fincere. Milt. Par ad T*n 

2. A ftroke or dart of the beam of fight. ' ■'*' 

The afpeds which procure love are not gazin es W 
ludden glances and dartings of the eye. Bacon's Nat. Hid , 
There are of thofe fort of beauties which laft but fo?* 
moment; fome particularity of a violent paflion, fome grace 
ful action, a fmile, a glance of an eye, a difdainful look, and 
a look °f gravity. DrjMs Dufrtf 

3. A fnatch of fight; a quick view. J J * 

The ample mind takes a furvey of feveral obje&s with one 

glcmce. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 

To Glance, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To (hoot a fudden ray of fplendour. 

He double blows about him fiercely laid. 

That glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

As fparkles from the anvil ufe. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fway’d. Fat, V U een. 

When through the gloom th e glancing lightnings 
Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high. Aowe. 

2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 

He has a little gall’d me, I confefs; 

But as the jeft did glance away from me, 

’Tis ten to one it maim’d you two outright. Shakefpeart , 

3. To ftrike in an oblique direction. 

Pois’d in air, the jav’lin fent. 

Through Paris’ fhield the forceful weapon went, 

His corflet pierces, and his garment rends, 

And glancing downwards near his flank defeends. P 0 p t . 

4. To view with a quick caft of the eye; to play the eye. 

O’ th’ fudden up they rife and dance. 

Then fit again, and figh and glance ; 

Then dance again, and kifs. Suckling , 

Mighty dulnefs crown’d, 

Shall take through Grub-ftreet her triumphant round;; 

And her Parnafliis glancing o’er at once. 

Behold a hundred fons, and each a dunce. Pope's Duncial, 
The cooing dove 

Flies thick in am’rous chace, and wanton rolls 

The glancing eye, and turns the changeful feene. Tho?nfn, 

5. To cenfure by oblique hints. 

How can’ft thou thus, for fhame, Titania, 

Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing I know thy love to 7 'hefeus ? Shakefpeart, 

Some men glance and dart at others, by juftifying themfelves 
by negatives ; as to fay, this I do not. Bacon , EJfay 23. 

I have never glanced upon the late defigned proceftion of his 
holinefs and his attendants, notwithftanding it might have 
afforded matter to many ludicrous fpeculations. Addif. Spell. 

It was objected againft him that he had written verfes^ 
wherein he glanced at a certain reverend doCtor, famous for 
dulnefs. Swift. 

To Glance, v. a. To move nimbly; to (hoot obliquely. 

Glancing an eye of pity on his Ioffes, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. Shak. Mer. of Ven. 

Gla'ncingly. adv. [from glance.] In an oblique broken 
manner; tranfiently. 

Sir Richard Hawkins hath done fomething in this kind, but 
brokenly and glanctngly , intending chiefly a difeourfe of his 
own voyage. Hakewill on Providence. 

GLAND, n.f [glans, Latin; gland , French.] 

All the glands of a human body are reduced to two forts, 
viz. conglobate and conglomerate. A conglobate gland is a 
little fmooth body, wrapt up in a fine {kin, by which it is 
feparated from all the other parts, only admitting an artery 
and nerve to pafs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out: of this fort are th e glands in the brain, the 
labial glands, and teftes. A conglomerate gland is compofed 
of many little conglobate glands, all tied together, and wrapt 
up in the common tunicle or membrane. Quincy, 

I obferved the abfeefs to have begun deep in the body of tbs 

mj'ernan's Surgery, 

The glands, which o’er the body fpread, 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread. 

Involv’d and twifted with th’ arterial du<ft. 

The rapid motion of the blood obftruCt. Blackm. Creation < 

Gla'nders. n.f [from gland.] In a horfe, is the running of 
corrupt matter from the nofe, which differs in colour accord^ 
ingto the degree of the malignity, being white, yellow, green 
or black. Farrier's Dift* 

His 
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His horfe is poffeft with the glanders, and like to mofe in 
the chine. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shreiv. 

Glandiferous, adj. [ glans and/m>, Latin.] Bearing maft; 
bearing acorns, 'or fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two forts, and numbered amongft the 
glandiferous trees. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

GLA'NDULE. n.f [glandula, Latin ; glandule, Fr.] A fmali 
gland ferving to the fecretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than four pair of channels to con-, 
vey it into the mouth, which are called dufius falivales. Ray. 

Glandulo'sity. n.f [ from glandulous. ] A collection of 
glands. 

In the upper parts of worms are found certain white and 
oval glandulofities. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 

Gla'ndulous. adj. [glandulofus, Latin; glanduleux , Fr. from 
glandule.] Pertaining to the glands; fubfifting in the glands; 
having the nature of glands. 

There are no tefticles, or parts official unto generation, but 
glandulous fubftances, that hold the nature of emunCtories, 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 17. 
Such conftitutions muft be fubjeCt to glandulous tumours 
and ruptures of the lymphatick, and all the difeafes thereon 
dependant. Arbuthmt 0/1 Aliments. 

To GLARE, v. n. [glaeren , Dutch,] 

1. To {hine fo as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come fuddenly into the dark, or, 
contrariwife, out of the dark into a glaring light, the eye is 
dazzled for a time, and the fight confufed. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

His glaring eyes with anger’s venom fwell, 

And like the brand of foul AleCto flame. Fairfax, b , ii. 
He is every where above conceits of epigrammatick wit, 
and grofs hyperboles; he maintains majefty in the midft of 
plainnefs; he Ihines, but glares not; and is ftately without 
ambition. Dryden. 

The court of Cacus ftands reveal’d to fight; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light, Dryden's JEn. 

Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falfe glaring light. 

Which conqueft and fuccefs have thrown upon him. Addjf 

2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Avaunt, and quit my fight! let the earth hide thee ! 
Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 

Which thou do’ft glare with. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Look, how pale he glares ! 

His form and caufe conjoin’d, preaching to ftones, 

Would make them capable, Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand ; 

But when they met they made a furly ftand. 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs’d. 

And wifti’d that ev’ry look might be their laft. Dryd. Fables. 

3. To ftnne oftentatioufly, or with too much laboured luftre. 

The mo ff glaring and notorious paffages are none of the 
fineft, or mo ft correCt. Felton on the Cla Kicks. 

bear ARE * *k° 0t ^ en ^ our as the eye cannot 

One fpirit in them rul’d, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and {hot forth pernicious fire 

r, ,tr ng frf CUrft L’ th « w « her ’d all their ftrength. Milton. 

\JLARE. n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Overpowering luftre; fplendour, fuch as dazzles the eye. 

7 he frame of burnifh’d fteel that caft a glare 
from far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. Dryd. Fab, 
I havegneved to fee a perfon of quality gliding by me in 

fc r 0 clock *e morning, and looking 7 like a 
fpectre amidft a glare of flambeaux, Addifon's Guardian, 

Here m a grotto, (helter’d clofe from air. 

And fereen’d m (hades from day’s detefted glare. 

About them round, 

A lion now he ftalks with fiery glare. Milt. Parad Loft 

G C A onfi<F US- “f-.lgluireux, Fr. glareofus, Latin, from glaife .j 
Confiding of vifcous tranfparent matter, like the white of an 

“i «,. 

0 wLYtfKr B&KaS- '“fr 

Kt.5SS" d '" 

-qsa e ^ «“ - 

Whofe in ^ Latin, which is ice, 

** g,“ ehymicaHpfiits cLnot £££§ A* 
Show rs of granadoes rain, by fudden b„rft ¥ ' 
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Difploding murd’rous bowels, fragments of fteel 
And ftones, and glafs and nitrous grain adu.ft. Phillips* 

2. A glafs veffel of any kind. 

I’ll fee no. more; 

And yet the eighth appears, who. bears a gkfi 
Which {hews me many more, $hakejpeare's : Macbeth* 

3. A looking-glafs; a mirrour. 

He was the mark and glafs, copy and book. 

That fafhion’d others. Shakefpeare's. Henry IV, p. iL 

He fpreads his fubtile nets from fight. 

With twinkling glajjes, to betray 

The larks that in the mefties light. Dryden's Horace . 

4. An Hour Glass. A glafs ufed in measuring time by tho 
flux of fand. 

Were my wife’s liver 
Infe&ed as her life, {he would not live 
The running of one glafs. Shakef Winter's Tale* 

5. A cup of glafs ufed to drink in. 

To this laft coftly treaty, 

That fwallow’d fomuch treafure, and like a glafs 
Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shakefpeare's Henry VIIL 

When thy heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and eager foul 

Prompts to purfue the fparkling glafs , befure 

’Tis time to fhun it. Phillips* 

6. The quantity of wine ufually contained in a glafs ; a 
draught. 

While a man thinks one glafs more will not make him 
drunk, that one glafs hath difabled him from well difeerning 
his prefent condition. Taylor's Rule of living holy , 

The firft glafs may pafs for health, the fecond for good- 
humour, the third for our friends; hut the fourth is for 01: 
enemies. Temple. 

7. A perfpeclive glafs. 

Like thofe who have furveyed the moon by glaffes , I can 
only tell of anew and {hining world above u,s; but not relate 
the riches and glories of the place, Dryden H 

Glass, adj. Vitreous; made of glafs, 

Get thee glafs eyes; 

And, like a feurvy politician, feem 

To fee the things thou do’ft not. Shakefb. King Lear , 

Glafs bottles are more fit for this fecond fining than thofe 
of wood. Mortimer's Husbandry , 

To Glass, v, a. 

1. To fee as in a glafs; to reprefent as in a glafs or mirrour. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paflion. 

And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility, iSidney, fa j;, 

2. To cafe in glafs, 

Methought all his fenfes were loekt in his eye. 

As jewels in cryftal for fome prince to buy ; 

Who tend ring their own worth, from whence they wer§ 

TAM • 

Did point out to buy them, along as you paft, Shc^ke/p* 

3. To cover with glafs ; to glaze. 

I have obferved little grains of filver to fie hid in the final! 
cavities, perhaps glajfed over by a vitrifying heat, in crucibles 
wherein filver has been long kept in fufion. Boyle 

Gla'ssfurnace. n.f [glafs and furnace.] A furnace iii 
which glafs is made by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of 3 
glafsfurnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
man s fancy, by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 
awakened into a certainty that it is fomething more than bare 

imagination. . Locke 

Gla'ssgazjng. ad], [glafs and gazing .] Finical; often coni 
templating himfelf in a mirrqur. 

A whorfon, glajgazing, fuperferviceable, finical rogue, 
r*, , „ Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Gla ssgeindee. n. / [ glafi and grinder,] One whofe trade 
is to polilh and grind glafs. 

The glajfgrinders complain of the trouble they meet 

With. f 

Glasshouse, n.f. [glafi and boufi .J A houfe where glafs t 
manufactured. ® 

I remember to fhave met with an old Roman Mofaic, 
compofed of little pieces of clay half vitrified, and prepared 
K lhtglafihoufis. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Gla SSMAN »,/ [glafi and man.] One who fells glafs. 7 

E •* “ *«- »#**¥• 
Gla'ssmetal. n.f. [glafi and metal] Glafs in fufion. ^ 

with e KL/. e roade of the incorpqratin s j f “,pp- p; 

GtA The cr ft \V’ 31 ? d WSrk ^ ManufaSory of glaf”’ 

Of ftnne I K 6 ghfS 15 2 mixtUre > ^ portions, 

bro , u g. ht fr “ Pwia, and the afiie; of a weed called 

and k 8 h ,i rC t' n a defert between Alexandria and Rofettal 
“ d l b { th ' E pp'-n? uf « d firft far fuel, and then they crufe 
the a(hes mtq lumps; |,te a (lone, and fo fell them to the Ve¬ 
netians- for their glaffworks, Raton's Natural Hiftory, 

Gla's.swor?, 
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G L a' s s tv or t . n.f. [falicornia* or faltwort.] 

It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the empalement; fo? 
the ftamina, or chives, and the embryoes grow on the extreme- 
part of the leaves: thefe embryoes afterward become pods or 
bladders, which for the moft part contain one feed. The 
fpecies are two. Thefe plants grow on the fea-coafts in 
many parts of Europe, and upon the fhores in feveral places 
of England which are wafhed every tide with the fait water. 
The inhabitants, near the fea.-coaft where thefe plants grow, 
cut them up toward the latter end of Summer, when they are 
fully grown ; and, after having dried them in the fun, they 
burn them for their allies, which are ufed in making of gla& 
and foap. Thefe herbs are by the country people called kelp, 
and are promifcuoufly gathered for ufe. From the afhes of 
thefe plants is extradled the fait called fal kali, or alkali, much 
ufed by the chymifts. Miller. 

For the fine glafs we ufe the purefl of the fineft fand,and the 
afhes of chali or glajfwort ; and for the coarfer or green fort, 
the afhes of brake or other plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Gla'ssy. adj. [from glafs.] 

1. Made of glafs; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there is a fand, 
which, of all others, hath moft affinity with glafs; infomuch 
as other minerals laid in it turn to a glajfy fubftance. Bacon. 

2. Refembling.glafs, as in fmoothnefs or luftre, or brittlenefs. 

Man ! proud man! 

Dreft in a little brief authority, 

Moft ignorant of what he’s moft affurM : 

His glajjy eHence, like an angry ape, 

Plays fuch fantaftick tricks before high heaven, 

As makes the angels weep. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcafure . 

There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 

That fhews his hoary leaves in th z glajfy ftream. Shah. Ham. 
The magnet attrafteth the fhining or glajfy powder brought 
from the Indies, ufually employed in writing-duft. Brown. 
Whofe womb produc’d th z glajfy ice ? Who bred 
The hoary frofts that fall on Winter’s head ? Sandys. 

A hundred fweep, 

With ftrefching oars, the glajfy deep. Dry den's Mn. 

Gla'stonbury Thorn, n.f A fpecies of Medlar, whichfee. 
This fpecies of thorn produces fome bunches of flowers in 
Winter, and flowers again in the Spring, and in no other 
refpeft differs from the common hawthorn. Miller. 

Glauco'ma. n.f [‘yXccvxMftct ; glaucome* French.] A fault 
in the eye, which changes the cryftalline humour into a 
greyifh colour, without detriment of fight, and therein differs 
from what is commonly underftood by iuffufion. ■ Quincy. 
The glaucoma is no other difeafe than the catara&. Sharp. 
Glave. n.f. [ glaive, French; glaif a hook, Welfh. Glaive 
is Erfe for a broad fword.] A broad fword ; a falchion. 

Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try’d. 

Not furely arm’d in fteel or iron ftrong, 

But each a glave had pendant by his fide. Fairfax , b. 1. 

When zeal, with aged clubs and gloves* 

Gave chace to rockets and white ftaves. Hudibras , p. in. 
To Glaver. v.n. [ glave* Welfh, flattery ; jlipan, Saxon, to 
flatter. It is ftill retained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 

Kingdoms have their diftempers, intermiffions, and pa- 
roxyfms, as well as natural bodies; and a glavenng council is 
as dangerous on the one hand as a wheedling prieft, or a flat¬ 
tering phyfician is on the other. L’EJlrange s Fables. 

To Glaze. */. a. [Toglafs* only accidentally varied.] 

1. To furnifh with windows of glafs. . 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, richly 
handed, and glazed with cryftalline glafs. Bacon s hjjays. 

2 . To cover with glafs, as potters do their earthenware; [from 
the French glaife* argilla.] 

o. To overlay with fomething Aiming and pellucid. 

Sorrow’s eye, gladd with blinding tears, n 

Divides one thing entire to many objeas. Sbakejp. K. ii. 
The reafon of .one man operates on that of another in all 

true oratory; 

glaze and brandifh the weapons, yet is it found reafon that 
carries the ftroke home. Crew's Qofm. Sac b. a. c. 6 

White, with other ftrong colours, with which we paint 
that which we intend to glaze* are the life, the fount, and the 
luftre of it Dry den s Dufrejnoy. 

Gla'zier. 'n.f. [corrupted from giafier .or 

One whofe trade is to make glafs windows. Other manu 
faaurers of glafs are otherwife named. , 

Into rabbets the feveral panes of glaffwork are fet, an 
fattened by the glazier. Mcxon s Mech. Exer, 

The dext’rous glazier ftrong returns the bound, ^ 

And gingling fafhes on the penthoufe found. Gay s Trivia. 
Glead. n. f. A buzzard hawk; a kite. It retains that name 

cSSSttf. [ jehoma, Saxon. ] Sudden fhoqt of light > 
luftre; brightnefs. 

Then was the fair Dodonian tree far feen 
Upon feven hills to fpread his glad fome gleam ; 

And conquerors bedecked with his green» 

Alone the banks of the A«feni«i ftream, bfmjcr* 


At laft a gleam 

Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in hafte 
His travel I’d fleps. Milton's Paradife L r Jl y b, UL 

As I bent down to look juft oppofite, 

A fhape within the wat’ry gleam appear’d. 

Bending to look on me. Milton's Paradife LoJl y l , 
Mine is a gleam of blifs, too hot to laft ; 

Wat’ry it fhines, and will be foon o’ercaft. Dryd_. Aurengz. 

We ken them from afar ; the fetttng fun 
Plays on their fliining arms and burnifh’d helmets, 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addfon's Cate, 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are feen, 

And floating forefts paint the waves with green. Pope, 
Nought was feen, and nought was heard. 

Around the dreary coaft. 

But dreadful gleams* 

Fires that glow. 

Shrieks of woe. Pope's St. Cecilia^ 

To Gleam, v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To fhine with fudden corufcation. 

Obfervant of approaching day. 

The meek-ey’d morn appears, mother of dews, 

At firft faint gleaming in the dappled Eaft. Thomf Summer* 

Y e glearnings, of departed peace 
Shine out your laft. Tbomfon's Spring 

3. To fhine. 

On each hand the gufhing waters play. 

And down the rough cafcade white dafhing fall, 

O t gleam in lengthen’d villa’s through the trees. Thomfon, 
Gle'amy. adj. [from gleam.] Flafhing; darting fuddencoruf- 
cations of light. 

In brazen arms, that caft a gleamy ray. 

Swift through the town the warriour bends his way: Pope. 
To GLEAN, v. a. [ glaner * French, as Skinner thinks, from 
granum.] 

1. To gather what the gatherers of the harveft leave behind. 

She came and gleaned in the field after the reapers. Ruth li , 
Cheap conquefl for his following friends remain’d; 

He reap’d the field, and they but only glean’d< Drydtn , 

She went, by hard neceffity compell’d, 

To glean Palaemon’s fields. Tbomfon's Autumn^ 

2. To gather anything thinlyfcattered. 

Gather 

So much as from oecafions you may glean* 

If aught, to us unknown, affiitfts him thus. Shakef. Hamid , 
That goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, card’nal, by extortion. Shak. -f/.VIII. 
They gleaned of them in the highways five thoufand men. 

_ Judg. xx. 45, 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train. 

When his refulgent arms flafh’d through the fhady plain. 
Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 1 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear r 

Drove headlong to their fhips, and glean’d the routed rear,) 

Dry den's Mn. b. vi. 

In the knowledge of bodies we muft be content to glean 
what we can from particular experiments ; fince we cannot, 
from a difeovery of their real eflences, grafp at a time whole 
fheaves, and in bundles comprehend the nature and properties 
of whole fpecies together. Loch. 

Glean, n.f. [from the verb,] Coition made laborioufly 
by flow degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies; 

The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs : 

He fpoils the faffron. Dry den's Vfrg. Georg, b. iV. 

Gle'aner. n.f. [fro m glean.] 

1. One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ftill the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh, 
Which fcarce the firm philofopher can fcorn, 

Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. TJ?ornf AutvM. 

2, One who gathers any thing flowly and laborioufly. 

An ordinary coffee-houfe gleaner of the city is an arr^n 
ftatefman, and as much fuperior to him, as a man conyer an 
about the court is to a fhopkeeper. T ’ 

Gle'aning. n.f. [from glean.’] The a£l of gleaning, or tn. m P 
gleaned. _ , 

There (hall be as the fhaking of an olive-tree, and as 
gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done. & 

The orphan and widow are members of the fame comrn0 
family, and have a right to be fupported out of the: ineoia 
of it, as the poor Jews had to gather th e gleanings of the ri 
man’s harveft. Atterbury’s 

GLEBE, n.f. [gleba , Latin.] 
i. Turf; foil; ground. 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine, 

With herds the paftures throng’d, with flocks the hills. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign, , 

Great heats wjll fallow? and large crops of gram, V J p ' 
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Sleeping Vegetables lie. 

Till the glad fummons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe* and calls them out to day. Ga>th. 

The land poflefled as part of the revenue of an ecclefiaftical 
benefice. 

The ordinary living or revenue of a parfonage is of three 
forts: the one in land, commonly called the glebe ; another in 
tythe which is a fet part of our goods rendered to God; the 
third, in other offerings bellowed upon God and his church 
by the people Spelmcm. 

A trefpafs done on a parfon’s glebe land, which is a freehold, 
cannot be tried in a fpiritual court. Ayljfes Par ergon. 

Many pari flies have not an inch of glebe. Swift. 

Gle'bous. adj. [from glebe.] Turfy. Di£i. 

Gle^y. adj. [from glebe] Turfy; perhaps in the following 
pallage fat or fruitful, if it has indeed any meaning. 
Pernicious fiatt’ry ! thy malignant feeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus’d o’er virtue’s gleby land, 

With rifing pride amidft the corn appear, 

And choke the hopes and harveft of the year. Prior. 

Glede. n.f. [ gh&a-<;lise, Saxon.] A kite. 

Ye fliall not eat th eglede, the kite, and the vulture. Deutr. 
GLEE. n.J . [ 3I133C, Saxon J Joy; merriment; gayety. It 
anciently fignified mufick played at feafts. It is net now ufed, 
except in ludicrous writing, or with fome mixture of irony 
and contempt. J 

She marcheth home, and by her takes the knight. 

Whom all the people follow with great glee. Fairy 9ucen. 
Many wayfarers make themfelves glee* by putting the in¬ 
habitants in mind of their privilege; who again foreflow not 
to baigne them with perfume. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
And his fportive limbs. 

This way and that convolv’d, in frifkful glee 
Their frdiekspUy Tbmfon's Spring. 

Is Blouzelinda dead ? Farewel my glee l 
„ No h app>nefs is now referv’d for me. Gay’s Paftorals. 
Gleed. n.J. f from glopan, Saxon, to glow.] A hot glow- 
ing coal. A provincial and obfolete word. 

Gle'efuj.. adj [glee and full.] Gay; merry; cheerful. 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’ll thou fad, 

GleeT? 77\ thing C d0th T k L a g l eeful boaft ? Shckefpeare. 
Gleek Saxon.] Muiick; or mufician. 

What Will you give us?-No money, but th egl,et: I 

will give you the minftrel. Shaiejp. Romeo and Juliet 

To Gleek. V. a. [ gligman, in Saxon, is a mimick or a droll ] 

1. Tofneer; to gibe; to droll upon. J 

I can gleek upon occalion. Shakefp. Midf. Night’s Dreams 
or thrice J0 “ ***”* “ ga,ling at this 'gentleman twice 

.-InScolWkM^ and fignitTfooi^fS 

time idly, with fomething of mimickry or droiierv 
ToGleen. v. » To fhine with heat or polifh. ' know not 

-ru r Thofe who labour 

T BenTfl 7 ! ( 0r §\ w ! 0 ed S e the crooked fcytbe, 
Acknowledge burden gleening armour, _ 

G Sl'Sax{;, C tVmT i r f'ftV] y Ta"if / ’ and ^ 

running-from a fore X ' J &m ° US °° Ze; a th,n icho1 ’ 

^ There then lay a hard dry efehar, without either matter or 

ToGleet. V. ». [from the noun.] Oman’s Surgery. 

*' h f"? ° r ° oze Wi,b a thin faniou s Hquor. 

into it to'foe bofe‘ nfl thr d a " d 'Tilf'; 1 madc an incifion 
drops. * not on] y blecJ > b ut gleeted a few 

2. To run flowly. IViJeman’s Surgery. 

fufficiemto m a aL b do r u a d: d ** <l uantiti « - are 

atmofphere, ’till they hit’a^ainft the a ” d d ° Wn t,1e 

sis: sr.-ifiSS £ - "= 

tain^ whofe inner parts, being 

Gle'ety. adj. ffrom fleet 1 T^l ,. Cl}e y n ‘t Phil. Princ. 

If i r Ichory; thinly famous 

thin and gkety you'ma'y fu'fpea’i^corrtptTn^'' be 

cjEEn. n.f [g/eann. Erfe. I AvallevoVl! fWW. 

between two hills. ada ^ e J a depreflion 

, 1,10111 me bis madding mind is fart 

Glew n W r°r S / he widow ’ s d aughter of the glen SterT 
folving the ftfof of an- 1 ”’] . A , vi .'i cous ceme nt made by {&. 

„ gally.° See G^° “ boi,in S water, and dryiTgl 
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iiiotion, fall off from one another, which way foevefl gravity 
inclines them. Burnet’s Thc.ry of the Earth. 

Habbakkuk brought hi hi a finooth fttong rope, coftipacilf 
twitted together, with a noofe that flint as glib as a Lirdcatcher’s 
gin. uhrbutbnot. 

2. Smooth; voluble. 

I want that glib and oily art 
To fpeak and ptirpofe not, fince what I well intend; 

I’ll do’t before I fpeak. Shakefpearc’s King Lean 

There was never fo much glib nonfenfe piit together in well 
foundingEnglifh. Locke. 

Now Curl his fhop from rubbifli drains; 

Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remaiils : 

And then, to make them pafs th £ glibber* 

Revis’d by Tibbald, Moore, and Cibben Swift. 

Be fure he’s a fine fpoken man ; 

Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tongue fan. Swift. 
Glib. n.f. 

They have another ciiftom from the Scythians, the wearing 
of mantles and longer; which is a thick curled bufh of. 
hair hanging down over their eyes, and monftroufly difguifing. 
t -b eni • Spenj'et on Ireland. 

To Glib. v. a. [from the adjeclive.] To caftrate. 

I’ll geld them all: fourteen they fhall not fee; 

To bring falfe generations ; they are coheirs, 

And I had rather glib myfclf than they 
Should not produce fair iflue. Shahfp. Winter's Tale. 

GliTly. adv. [fro m glib.] Smoothly ; volubly. 

Many who would ftartle at an oath, whofe flomachs as well 
as confidences recoil at an obfeenity, do yet Aide glibly into a 
detradlion. Government of the Tongue 

Glibness. n.f. [from glib.] Smoothnels; flipperinels. 

A polifh’d ice-like glibnejs doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman's Odyffey: 

The tongue is the moft ready for motion of any member 
needs not fo much as the flexure of a joint, and by accefs of 
humours acquires a glibnejs too, the more to facilitate its 

T m nmF r i c Government of the Tongue. 

1 i 1 n ' V ‘ n ' £ Sb&an, Saxon; ghjden* Dutch. 1 * 

1. i O flow gently and filently. 

By Fall, among the dufty vallie^, glide 
The filver ftreams of Jordan’s cryftal flood. Fairfax, l. iii. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide. 

In double teams the ftriny waters glide. Dryden's Mn. 

Juft before the confines of the wood. 

The gliding Lethe leads her filent flood. Dryden's Mn 
Where ftray the Mufes, in what lawn or grovW 
In thofe fair fields where facred Ifis glides , 

T ,° r e] S e where Cam .bi s winding vales divides. p Dt>e . 

2. To pafs gently and without tumult. ^ 

\ e gliding gbofts, permit me to relate 

I he myftick wonders of your filent Hate 

3. T o move fwiftly and fmoothly along. 

If one of mean affairs 

p! qcI bl 51 w ?ck, why may not I 
Lhde thither in a day ? c^ 

Shoals of fifb, with fins and fltininSeT ’ ^ 

Cnde under the green wave * 

A H f tr “ ,b, ’ d , e '' CT )' and felt a fmart 
As if cold fteel had glided through his heart DM F.hl 

Glide, n. . (fromthe verh 1 r Ttrydem 

fmoothly. L ‘ J W e 5 ^ or manner of patting 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf 
Wno, with her head nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth; butfuddenly P d 
beeing Orlando it unlink'd itfelf 7 
And witff indented glides did flip away 
Into a Dufh. r Q f y , r , - 

Gl, ' DE L[ from glide ] 

H^:tSf myheart ' idgiid -' 

I herewith my foul was fharply gride. 

Such wounds foon waxen wider. 

Glike. n .f. r s nj, Saxon. SeeG leek. 1 
a flout. Not now in ufe. J 

Now where’s the band’s braves and Charfe his W, fe ? 

ToGLimfER. [gl!mmer p.i. 

Dutch, to glow.] 5 5 offline; ghmtnen* 

i. To fhine faintly. 

ThatT ^ {h ; ningl and fo evident, ’ 

Mi'tcn » 
See’ll 


Try deii s /Em. 


Spcnfir’s Pajfkorah 
A.bicer; a feoff; 
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See’ll- thou yon’ dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 

T he feat of defolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of thefe livid flames 
Cafts pale and dreadful ? Miltons Paradife Lofi, b. i. 

The facred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of heav’n 
Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. n. 

Through thefe fad fhades this chaos in my foul, 

Some feeds of light at length began to roll ; 

The riling motion of an infant ray 

Shot glimni ring through the cloud, and promis’d day. Prior. 

Oft by the winds, extiiuft the fignal lies; ? . 

Or fmother’d in the glimrriring fockct dies. Gay s hivia. 

When rofy morning glimmer'd o’er the dales, y 
He drove to pafture all the lufty males. Pope s Odyjjey. 

2 . To be perceived imperfectly ; to appear faintly. 

On the way the baggage poft-boy, who had been at court, 
got a glimmering who they were. • . /rotten. 

The Pagan prieflhood v/as always in the druids; 
and there v/as a perceivable glimmering of the Jewilh rites in 
it, though much corrupted. Swift. 

Glimmer, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Faint fplendour ; weak light. 

2. A kind of foflil. 

The leflfer mattes that are lodged in fparryand ftony bodies, 
difperfedly, from their fhining and glimmering, were an in¬ 
ducement to the writers of foflils to give thofe bodies the 
name of mica and glimmer. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Stones which are compofed of plates, that are generally plain 
and parallel, and that are flexible and elaftick : talc, catlilver, 
or glimmer , of which there are three forts, the yellow or 
golden, the white or filvery, and the black. Woodward. 

Glimpse, n f. [glimmen , Dutch, to glow.] 
i . A weak faint light. 

Such vatt room in nature, 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 

Down to this habitable, which returns 

Light back to them. _ Milt. Par. Loft. 

Thoufands of things, which now either wholly efcape our 
apprehenfions, or, which our fhortfighted reafon having got 
fome faint glimpfe of, we, in the dark, grope after. ocke. 

2. A quick flalhing light r nf i 

Lio-ht as the lightning glimpfe they ran ? Miltons r. Lojt. 
My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires; 

My manhood, long milled by wand’ring fires, 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone. 

My pride ftruck^out new fpangles of her own. Dryden . 

Tranfitory luftre. 

If I, celeflrial fire, in aught 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratified thy thought, 

One glimpfe of glory to my ifTue give; 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live. Dryd.. Fab.es. 

a. Short fleeting enjoyment. . , 

if, while this weary’d flefh draws fleeting breath, 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death, 

If hap’ly be thy will that I fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe; 

From now, from infiant now, great fire, difpel . 

The clouds that prefs my foul. P rior • 

5. A fhort tranfitory view. 

O friends ! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Halting this way, and now by glimpfe difeern 
Ithuriel, and Zephon, through the (hade. Af/A. Par. Lojl 
Some he punifheth exemplarily in this world, that we might 
from thence have a tafte or glimpfe of his prefent jultice. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

A man, ufed to fuch fort of refledions, fees as much at one 
glimpfe as would require a long difeourfe to Uy before another, 
and make out in one entire and gradual deduction. Locke. 
What fhould I do ! while here I was enchain d, 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden s Virgil. 

6 . The exhibition of a faint refemblance. 

There is no man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfe o 

Shahefpeare s Vroilus and Lrejfda. 

To Gli'sTEN. 41. n. [glittaa, German.] To lhine; tofparkle 

with light. . 

The bleating kind 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next th eglijhmng earth, 

With looks of dumb dcfpair. Tbomfon s Winter. 

The ladles eyes gliftencd with pleafure. Richardfon * Pamela. 
To Gli'ster. v.n. [glittun, German; gufteren, Dutch. J to 

fhine; to be bright. , rn 

The wars flame mod in Summer, and the helmets Z l J er 
bri^hteft in the faireft funlhine. Spenftr on Ireland. 

How he glijlers 

Through my dark ruft! And how his piety f 

Does my deeds make the blacker ! Sbakefp. Winter s Dae. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 
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Than to be perk’d up in a glifiering grief, 

And wear a golden forrovv. Sba kef peare's Henry VIII. 

The golden fun 

Gallops the zodiack in his glifi'ring Coach. ^ Shakeh core: 

All that glifiers is not gold. Sbakefp. Merck <f Venice. 
You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, than all 

Fife that giijie-'d in Whitehall. Pen. Johkf Undtrmdsi 
When the fun {hone upon the fbields of gold and brats, 
the mountains glifiered therewith, and filmed 1 iIce lamps of 
fire. . ' 1 Mac. vi. 39. 

Giijlerd in one fnakc, and into fraud 
Led Eve, our credulous mother, to the tree 
Of prohibition. Milton s Paradife lojl, b. & 

It confifled not of rubies, yet the fmall pieces of it were 
of a pleaiant rcdilh colour, and ghjlered prettily, , Lode. 
GlFster. n.J. [Properly written ayjicr , from 
Clyster. 

Now enters Bufh with new fiate airs, 

His lordfhip’s premier rr.inifter ; 

And who, in all profound aftairs, 

Is held as needful as his glifler. _ Swift. 

Choier is the natural glijler , or one excretion whereby na¬ 
ture excludeth another; which, defending daily unto the 
bowels, extimulates thofe parts, and excites them unto ex- 
pulfion. Browns Ve'igcr Errours, b. iii. c.i. 

To Gli tter, v. n. [glmnian, Saxon ] 

1. To fhine ; to exhibit luftre ; to gleam. 

Steel gloffes are more refplendent than the like plates of 
brafs, and fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacons Pbyf Ran. 
Before the battle joins, from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war. Dryden's Virg. 

Scarce had’ft thou time t’ unfheath thy conqu’ring blade; 
It did but glitter , and the rebels fled. Granvilc. 

2. To be fpecious ; to be finking. 

Let them on the one hand fet the moft /’//^'^tempta¬ 
tions to difeord, and on the other the difmal efie&s of it. 

Decay of Piety. 

Gli'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] Luftre; bright fiiovv; 
fplendour. 

Clad 

With what permifjive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton's Paradife lofi, b.t. 
A man has reafon not to flourifli too much upon the £//'//<?• 
of his fortune, for fear there fhould be too much alloy in it. 

Collier on Pride. 

Gli'tterand. Shining; fparkling. A participle ufed by 
Chaucer and the old Englifh poets. This participial termina¬ 
tion is ftill retained in Scotland. 

Gli'tteringly. adv. [from glitter.] With finning luftre. 
To Gloar. v. a. [glocren, Dutch.] 

1. To fquint; to look afkew. Skinner. 

2. In Scotland, to ftare: as, what a gloarand quean. 

To Gloat, v n. [This word I conceive to be ignorantly 
written for gBar.] To caft fide glances as a timorous lover. 
Teach every grace to fmile in your behalf, _ 

And her deluding eyes to ghat for you. Bowes ja. Cion. 
Glo'bard. rt.f [from glow.] Aglow-worm. 

Globated. adj. [from globe.] Formed in ihape of a gio) , 
fpherical; fpheroidical. 

GLOBE, n.f [globe, French ; globus, Latin.] 

1. A fphere; a ball; a round body; a body of which eve y 
part of the furface is at the fame diftance from the centre. 

2. The terraqueous ball. 

The youth, whofe fortune the vaft globe obey 0, 

Finding his royal enemy betray’d, 

Wept at his fall. t . . .TO 

Where God declares his intention to give thisdormnio , 
is plain he meant that he would make a fpecies 0 cr 5 ? “ 
that fhould have dominion over the other Ipecics of t ^ 

reftrial globe. . r . ■ „ re 2e o- 

2. A fphere in which the various regions of the eartn B 
graphically depided, or in which the conftellations *r 
down according to their places in the fky. 

The aftrologer who fpells the ftars, 

Miftakes his gibe, and in her brighter eye ri eaV gla : i 
Interprets heaven’s phyfiognomy. 

Thefe are the ftars, 


1 I1GIC dIV lilt- iicuo, . . 

But raife thy thought from ftnfe, nor think to n ^ 

Such figures there as are in globes defign d. 

4. A body of foldiers drawn into a circle. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery feraphim inclos’d, Miltcit. 

With bright imblazcning, and horrent arms__^ 
Globe Amaranth , or everlajtivg f.-.iver. n. J- i w ^ c h 

The flowers are fmall, and cut into four fegmen 
are colleffed into fquamofe heads: from each oi ^ ^ 
is produced a Angle flower: the ovary in the , 10 , at hin 
flower becomes a roundifh crooked leed, ccni.ai..e 1 j[ 0 cr. 
pellicule or fkin. 

Globe Daify. n.f A kind of flower. (Jlcs? 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lan 
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Glob* F'Ao. n.f A kind of orbicular fifh. 

n rnRP Ranunculus, n.f [ kellcboro-ranunculus .] 

It hath Angle circumfcribed leaves, like the ranunculus : tne 
cup of the flower confifts of five fmall leaves of the fame 
colour with the flower. Mi her. 

GL °It E hatlf the whole appearance of athiftle: the leaves are 
produced alternately : the florets con Aft of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments, and is hollow, and each Angle 
floret has a fcaly cup : the flowers are collected into a fpheri¬ 
cal head, which has the common cup or covering. Milier. 
GLOBO'SE. adj . [globfas, Latin.] Spherical; round. 
Regions, to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth. 

And all the Tea ; irom one entire globofe 
Stretch’d into longitude. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. V. 

1 hen form’d the moon 

Globofe, and ev’ry magnitude of ftars. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Globosity, n.f. [from gUo.e.] Sphericity; fphericalnefs. 
Why the fame eclipfe of the fun, which is feen to tnem that 
live more eafterly, when the fun is elevated fix degrees above 
the horizon, ftiould be feen to them that live one degree more 
wefterly, where the fun is but five degrees above the horizon, 
and fo lower and lower proportionably, ’till at laft it appear 
not at all: no account can be given, but the glolofity^ of the 
eart | u Ray on the Creation. 

Glo'bous. adj. [gibofus, Latin. When the accent is intended 
to be on the laft fyllable, the word fhould be written globofe , 
when on the firft globous : I have transferred hither a paftage 
of Milton, in which this rule has been negleded.] Spheri¬ 
cal ; round. 

Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this gkbofe earth in plain outfpread, 

Such are the courts of God ! Milton. 

The brazen inftruments of death difeharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid ftreaming clouds > 

Large globous irons fly, of dreadful hifs. 

Singeing the air. Phillips . 

Glo'bular. adj. [ globulus, Latin.] In form of a fmall fphere; 
round; fpherical. 

The figure of the atoms of all vifible fluids feemeth to be 
globular , there being no other figure fo well fitted to the 
making of fluidity. Grew's Cofmol. Sacr. b. i. c. 2. 

GLO'BULARIA. n.f. [Lat. globulaire, Fr.j A’flofculous flower, 
confiftingof many florets, which are divided into feveral feg¬ 
ments, and have one lip. Miller. 

GLO'BULE. n. f. [ globule , Fr. globulus, Lat ] Such a fmall par- 
tide of matter as is of a globular or fpherical figure, as the red 
particles of the blood, which fwim in a tranfparent ferum, and 
are eafily difeovered by the microfcope. Thefe will attraft 
one another when they come within a due diftance, and unite 
like the fpheres of quickfilver. gheincy. 

The halftones have opaque globules of fnow in their centre, 
to intercept the light within the halo. Newton's Opt. 

Blood confifts of red globules, fwimming in a thin liquor 
called ferum : the red globules are elaftick, and will break : 
the veflels which admit the fmaller globule , cannot admit the 
greater without a difeafe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Glo'bulous. adj. [from globule.] In form of a fmall fphere; 
round. 

The whitenefs of fuch globulous particles proceeds from the 
air included in the froth. Boyle. 

To Glo'merate. v. a. [ glomero, Latin.] To gather into a 
ball or fphere. 

Glomera'tion. n.f. [glomeratio,'LMu\.] 

1. The a£t of forming into a ball or fphere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. 

The rainbow confifteth of a glomcration of fmall drops, 
which cannot poflibly fall but from the air that is very low. 

Bacons Natural Hiflory, N°. 832. 
Gl o'merous. adj. [glomerofus, Latin.] Gathered into a ball 
or fphere. 

GLOOM, n.f [ jlomang, Saxon, twilight.] 

1. Imperfect darknefs; difmalnefs ; obfeurity ; defed: of light. 
Glowing embers through the room. 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton . 

This the feat. 

That we muft change for heav’n ? This mournful gloom, 
For that celeftial light ? Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

The ftill night, not now, as ere men fell, 

Wholfome, and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’dj with damps, and dreadful gloom. Milton. 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in thy bloom. 

Loft in a convent’s folitary gloom. Pope, 

h Cloudinefs of afpeft; heavinefs of mind; fullennefs. 

1 o Gloom, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhine obfeurely, as the twilight. This fenfe is not now 
in ufe. 

His gliftYmg armour made 

A little glooming light much like a fhade. Fairy ^uecn. 
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Spenfer. 


Scarcely had Phoebus in the glooming Eaft 
Yet harnefted his fiery footed team. 

•2. To be cl»udy ; to be dark. 

3. To be melancholy ; to be fullen. 

Gloo'mily. adv. [from ghomy ] • .. 

1. Obfeurely; dimly; without perfect light; difmally; 

2. Sullenly; with cloudy afpc£l; with dark intention , 

See, he comes: how gloomily he looks! Dryden. 

Gloomi’y retir’d 

The villain fpider lives; Thomfon s Summer. 

Gloominess, n.f. [from g!o:my ] ■ 

1. W^int of light; obfeurity; impene£light; difmalnefs. 

2. Want of cheerfulnefs; cioudmels of loort; heavinefs Ol 

mind; melancholy. • . . , 

Neglea fpreads gloominefs upon their humour, and makes 

them grow fulien and unconverfable. < Cl nor of the J>P le * n !. 

. The gloominefs in which fomerirr.es the minds of the belt 
men are involved, very often itands in need of fuch little in¬ 
citements to mirth and laughter as are apt to difperfe melan- 
choly . - Addifcn's Spectator, N*. I/O. 

Gloo'my. adj. [from gloom.] 

1. Obfcure; imperfeaiy illuminated; almoft oark; ailmal loi 

want of light, 

Thefe were from without 
The growing miferies, which Adam faw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomiefl fhade, 

To forrow abandon’d. Ahlton's Paradife Lojl, b. 

Deep in a cavern dwells thedrowfy god, 

Whofe gloomy manfion nor the rifing fun. 

Nor fetting vifits, nor the ligbtfome noon. Dryden's Fables. 
The furface of the earth is clearer os:gloomier, juft as the 
fun is bright or more overcaft; Pope's Letters , 

2. Dark of complexion. 

That fair field 

Of Enna, where Proferpine gathering flow’rs, 

Herfelf a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis _ . • 

Was gather’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. iv. 

3. Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look; heavy of heart. 
Glo'ried. adj. [from glory.] Uluftrious; honourable; deco¬ 
rated with glory; dignified with honours. 

Old refpedf, 

As I fuppofe, toward your once glory d friend, 

My fon now captive, hither hath inform’d 
Your younger feet, while mine caft back with age 
Came lagging after. Milton's Agonijlis. 

Glorifica'tion. n.f [glorifcation,¥r. from glorify. ] The 
a<ft of giving glory. 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with thanks¬ 
giving for the prefervation of you the laft night, with the glo¬ 
rification of God for the works of the creation. Day lor • 

To GLOTIFY. v. a. [glorifcr^ French; glcrifco, Latin.] 

1. To procure honour or praife to one. 

Two fuch filvef currents, when they join. 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in. Sbakefp. K. John . 

Juftice is their virtue : that alone 
Makes them fit fure, and glorifies the throne. Daniel. 

2. To pay honour or praife in worfhip. 

God is glorified when fuch his excellency, above all things, 
is with due admiration acknowledged. Hooker , b. v% 

This form and manner of glorifying God was not at that 
time firft begun ; but received long before, and alleged at that 
time as an argument for the truth. Hooker, b. v. f. 42; 

Good fellow, tell us here the ci-rcumftance, 

That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
All nations fball glorify thy name. Pf Ixxxvi. g. 

This is the perfection of every thing, to attain its true and 
proper end ; and the end of all thefe gifts and endowments, 
which God hath given us, is to glorify the giver. Tillotfon. 

3. To praife; to honour; to extol. 

Whomfoever they find to be moft licentious of life, defpe* 
rate in all parts of difobedience and rebellious difpofition, him 
they fet up and glorify. Spenjer on Ireland. 

No chymill yet the felixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befall 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne . 

4. To exalt to glory or dignity. 

If God be glorified in him, God fhall alfo glorify him in him- 
felf, and fhall ftraightway glorify him. J J 0 xiii. 32. 

Whom he juftified, them he Mo glorified. Ro?n. viii. 30. 
The foul, being immortal, will, at fome time or other^ 


. uodmui, proud; naughty; oitentatious.. 

* Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets o£ 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy. r> 

'-pM t j 7 # JtjCLcon* 

1 lu:)’ that ar e glorious muft needs be faaious; for all bra- 

- 1 "mI U n p0n com P arifons - Bacon, EJJhy 55. 

2. Noble; illuftnous; excellent. 

Let 
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Lot them know that thou art Lord, the only God, and 
glorious over the whole world. Dan. iii. 22. 

Impartial juftice holds her equal feales, 

’Till ftronger virtue does the weight incline; 

If over thee thy glorious foe prevails, 

He now defends the caufe that once was thine. Prior. 

Let us remember we are Cato’s friends. 

And a£l like men who claim that glorious title. Addifon's Cato. 

Gi.c/riously. adv. [from glorious .] Nobly; fplendidly; il- 
luftrioufly. 

They infpire with thofe celeftial flames, which fhine foglo- 
rioujly in their works. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

Great wits fometimes may glcrioujly offend, 

And rife to faults true criticks dare not mend. Pope. 

Gj.c'ry. n.f [ gloire, French ; gloria, Latin. Among the old 
poets it was ufed fometimes as one fyllable, glre ] 

1. Praife paid in adoration. 

Glory to God in the higheff Luke ii. 14. 

2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thofe that pleafeGod. 

Thou {halt guide me with thy counfel, and afterwards re¬ 
ceive me to thy glory. Pfal. lxxiii. 24. 

Then enter into glory , and refume 
His feat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

3. Honour ; praife ; fame ; renown ; celebrity. 

Think it no glory to fwell in tyranny. Sidney. 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceafeth to enlarge itfelf, 

’Till by broad fpreading it difperfe to nought. Shak . H. VI. 
And with that word and warning foon was dight, 

Each foldier longing for near coming glory. Fairfax , b. i. 
Can we imagine that either the ambition of princes, or in- 
tereft, or gain in private - perfons, or curiofity and the deflre of 
knowledge, or theory of difeoveries, could ever move them 
in that endlefs time to try their fortunes upon the fea. Burnet. 

4. Splendour; magnificence. 

Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
thefe. Matt. vi. 29. 

Treated fo ill, chas’d from your throne, 

Returning, you adorn the town ; 

And with a brave revenge do fhow 

Their glory went and came with you. Waller. 

Ariftotle fays, that fhould a man under ground converfe 
with works of art, and be afterwards brought up into the open 
clay, and fee the feveral glories of the heaven and earth, he 
would pronounce them the works of God. Adclfon's Spectator. 

5. Luttre; brightnefs. 

Now fleeping flocks on their foft fleeces lie; 

The moon, ferene in glory, mounts the iky. Pope's Winter. 

From opening Ikies may ftreaming glories fhine. 

And faints embrace thee with a love like mine. Pope. 

6. A circle of rays which furrounds the heads of faints in 
picture. 

it is not a converting but a crowning grace ; fuch an one 
as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defeends. South's Sermons. 

A fmile plays with a furprifing agreeablenefs in the eye, 
breaks out with the brighteft diftinction, and fits like a glory 
upon the countenance. Collier of the AjpeCt. 

7. Pride; boaftfulnefs; arrogance. 

By the vain glory of men they entered into the world, and 
therefore fhall they come fliortly to an end. Wifd. xiv. 14. 

8. Generous pride. 

The fuccefs of thofe wars was too notable to be unknown 
to your ears, to which- all worthy fame hath glory to come 
unto. Sidney , b. ii. 

ToGlo'ry. v.n. [glorior, Latin.] To boaft in ; to be proud 
of. 

With like judgment glorying when he had happened to do 
a tiling well, as when he had performed fome notable mif- 
chief. Sidney, b. ii. 

They were wont* in the pride of their own proceedings, to 
glory, that whereas Luther did but blow away the roof, and 
Zuinglius batter but the walls of popifh fuperftition, the laft 
and hardeft work of all remained, which was to raze up the 
very ground and foundation of popery. Hooker, b. v. f. 42. 

Let them look they glory not in mifehief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then my guiltlefs blood muff cry againft them. Shakejp. 
Your glorying is not good. 1 Cor. v. 6. 

Thou haft feen mount Atlas, 

While ftorms and tempefts thunder on its brow, 

And oceans break their billows at its - feet. 

It ftands unmov’d, and glories in its height. Addif. Cato. 
This title is what I moft glory in, and what moft effedfually 
calls to my mind the happinefs of that government under which 
I live. Addiforis Freeholder, N°. r. 

If others may glory in their birth, why may not we, whofe 
parents were called by God to attend on him at his altar ? Atter. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no one there¬ 
fore fhould glory in his profperity. Clariffa. 

To G lose. v. a. To flatter; to collogue. Hantner. bee 
To Gloze. 3 


G L O 

GLOSS, n.f glofe-, French.] 

1. A fcholium; a comment. 

They never hear fentence, which mehtioneth the word 
feripture, but forthwith their giojfes upon it are the w °l 
preached, the feripture explained, or delivered unto us ' 
fermons. Hooker, b. v. r £ 

If then all fouls, both good and bad, do teach, *" 
With gen’ral voice, that fouls can never die; 

’Tis not man’s flatt’ring glofs, but nature’s fpeech 
Which, like God’s oracles, can never lie. £ • 

Some mutter at certain paffaiies therein, by puttino- jlj ~/V 
upon the text, and talcing with the left hand what I offer with 
the right. Hanoi 

All this, without a gifs or comment, 

He could unriddle in a moment. Hudibras, p. j. cm 
In many places he has perverted my meaning by his g’oks 
and interpreted my words into blafphemy and bawdry 4 of 
which they were not guilty. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

They give the fcandal, and the wile difeern ; 

Their gloffes teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden 

Explaining the text in fhort gloffes, was Accurfius’s 
method. Baker's Refections on Learnm. 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw. 

Large as the fields them (elves, and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their gloffes are. p 6 . e 

2. An interpretation artfully fpecious; a fpecious reprofentation 

Poor painters oft with filly poets join, 

To fill the world with ftrange but vain conceit; 

One brings the fluff, the other ftamps the coin, 

Which breeds nought elfe but gloffes of deceit. Sidney, />. {j 
It is no part of my fecret meaning to draw you hereby into 
hatred, or to fet upon the face of this caufe any fairer glofs 
than the naked truth doth afford. Hooker, Preface . 

He feems with forged quaint conceit 
To fet a glofs upon his bad intent. Shakefpcare's Henry VI. 
The common glofs 

Of theologians. Milton, 

3. Superficial luftre. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Whofe gliftering glofs dark’ned with filthy duff. Fai.^tm. 
You are a fedfary, 

That’s the plain truth : your painted glofs difeovers, 

To men that underftand you, words and weaknefs. Shake}. 

Golden opinions.froift all forts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs, Shakefp. 
The doubt will be whether it will polifh fo well; for Reel 
gloffes are more refplendent than the like plates of brafs, and 
fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacon's Phyf. Ran. 

Weeds that the wind did tofs 
The virgins wore: the youths, woven coats, that cad a 
faint dim glofs, 

Like that of oil. Chapman's Iliads , b. xviii. 

It was the colour of devotion, giving a luftre to reverence, 
and a glofs to humility. South's Sermm. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any feafon pleafant to 
look upon ; hut never fo much as in the opening of the Spring, 
when they are all new and frefh, with their firft glofs upon 
them. Addif n's Spectator, N°. 412. 

To Gloss, v. n. [glofer, Fr. from the noun ] 

1. To comment. 

Thou detain’ft Brlfeis in thy bands, 

By prieftly glffng on the gods commands. Dr yd. Falla • 

2. To make fly remarks. 

Her equals firft obferv’d her growing zeal. 

And laughing glofs'd, that Abra ferv’d fo well. Prior. 
To Gloss, v. a. 

1. To explain by comment. 

No woman fhall fucceed in Salique land; 

Which Salique land the French unjuftly glofs 
To be the realm of France. SbqkcJpeare's Henryk- 

In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws 
Affurances, big as glofs* d civil laws. Donne. 

2. To palliate by fpecious expofition or reprefentation. 

Is this the paradife, in defeription whereof fo much.£ cjfvg 
and deceiving eloquence hath been fpent ? Plookcrs Serums 
Do I not reafon wholly on your conduct r 
You have the art to gifs the fouleft caufe. Phillips's Rriion. 

3. To enibellifh with fuperficial luftre. 

But thou, who lately of the common ftrain 
Wert one of us, if ftill thou do'ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Glofs'd over only with a faint-like fhow, 

Then I refume the freedom which T gave, 5 , 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a flavc. Dryden s f r r 
d'ssary. n.f. [ glojfurium, Latin; gloffaire, French.] A 


Glo'; 


dictionary of obfeute or antiquated words. 

According to Varro, the moft learned of the Romans 
when delubrnm was applied to a place, it fignified fuch a otfi 
in quo del fmulachrurn dedication ejl ; and alfp m the old gfl 
faries. - 


I could 
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I could add another word to theghjfat). Baker. 

Giossa'tor. »■/ [gitjfateur, French, from glofe.} A writer of 

& The reafon why the affertion of a fingle judge does not 
orove the exiftence of judicial zAs, is becaufe his office is to 
pronounce judgment, and not to become an evidence: but 
why may not the fame be fa.d of two judges Therefore, in 
this refpea, the glof ator's opinion muft be falfe. Ayhffe. 

Glo'sser. n.f [ glojfarius, Latin.] 

1. A fcholiaft; a commentator. 

GlYssines?.* n.f [from gloffy.] Smooth polifh; Superficial 

1U *Thofe grains were as like little cubes as if they had been 
made by a fkilful jeweller, and their furfaces had a fmooth- 
nefs and glojfmefs much furpaffing whatever I had obferved in 
marine or common fait. , 

Glo'ssographer. n. f. [ yXwo-troc and ygoetpu.] A lcholialt; 
a commentator. 

Glo'ssography. n.f. [ yXu<r<roc and ygdtpu.] The writing 
of commentaries. 

Glo'ssy. adj. [from glofs.] Shining ; fmoothly polifhed. 

There came towards us a perfon of place : he had on him 
a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water-camblet, of an 
excellent azure colour, far more gloffy than ours. Bacon. 

The reft entire 

Shone with a gloffy feurf. Milton. 

His furcoat was a bearfkin on his back; 

His hair hung long behind, and gloffy raven black. Dryden. 

Myfelf will fearch our planted grounds at home, 

For downy peaches and the gloffy plum. Dryden's Virgil, 
GLOVE, n.f [jlope, Saxon, from klaffue, Danifh, to divide.] 
Cover of the hands. 

Like an uproar in a town, 

Before them every thing went down; 

They flew about like chaff i’ th’ wind j 1 

For hafte fome left their mafks behind, > 

Some could not flay their gloves to find. Drayton, j 

White gloves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel. Dryden . 

To Glove, v* a. [from the noun.]. To cover as with a 
glove. 

My limbs, 

Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d with grief. 

Are thrice themfelves: hence therefore, thou nice crutch; 
A fcaly gauntlet now, with'joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. Shakefpcare's Henry IV. p. i. 

The next he preys on is her palm, 

That alm’ner of tranfpiring balm; 

So foft, ’tis air but once remov’d ; 

Tender as ’twere a jelly glov'd. Cleaveland. 

Glo'ver. n.f [from glove.] One whofe trade is to make 
or fell gloves. 

Does he not wear a great round beard like a glover's paring 
knife ? Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

To Glout. v. n. [A low word of which I find no etymology.] 
To pout; to look fallen. It is ftill ufed in Scotland. 

She lurks in midft of all her den, and ftreaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks. 

Where, glowting round her rock, to fifh {he falls. Chapman . 

Glouting with fullen fpight, the fury fhook 
Her clotted locks, and bluffed with each look. Garth. 
To GLOW. v. n. [ jlopan, Saxon ; gloeyen, Dutch.] 

1. To be heated fo as to fhine without flame. 

But fithence filence leffeneth not my fire, 

But told it flames, and hidden it does glow, 
l will reveal what ye fo much defire. Fairy Queen, b. \. 
His goodly eyes, 

That o er the files and mufters of the war 
Have glow d like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
Their office upon a tawny front. Shakefp. Ant. and Clepat. 
Kumgund, wife to the emperor Henry ll. to fhow her in- 
hocency, did take feven glowing irons, one after another, in 
her bare hands, and had thereby no harm, Hakewill. 

Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. Milt. Par. L 

2. Lo burn with vehement heat. 

Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
The mettled fteeds, when from their noftrils flows 
I he fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addif. Ovid 
How op’mng heav’ns their happy regions fhow, 

And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance glow. Smith. 
hires that glow. 

Shrieks of woe. D . 

3‘ To feel heat of body. 

Did not his temples glow 

■ ^ T'K L me fultry winds and fcorching heats ? Addif Cato. 

4 - To Ixhihlt 0 ^/ 1 ^ [ W ‘r y th , r ° Ugh his Z lowin Z hands - Gay. 
o exhibit a ltrong bright colour. J 

r , n . With fmile that glow'd 

e eftial rofy red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 


GLO 

Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays. 

A malicious joy, 

Whofe red and fiery beams caft through your vifage 
A glowing pleafure. Dry den and Lee s Oedipus. 

From the mingled ftrength of fhade and light, 

A new creation rifes to my fight; 

Such heav’nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his biended colours glow , 

Amidft the foft variety I’m loft. Addifin. 

Like th* "ethereal glow'd the green expanfe. Savage. 

Fair ideas flow, 

Strike in the fketch, or in the pidur e glow. Pope. 

Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows. 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun beftows. 

Can move the god. Pope. 

Each pleafing Blount fhall endlefs ftniles beftow, 

And fair Belinda’s blufh for ever glow . Pope. 

Here clearer ftars glow round the frozen pole. Pope . 

From her naked limbs of glowing white. 

In folds loofe floating, fell the fainter lawn. Thornfom 

5. To feelpaffion of mind, or adivityof fancy. 

You -ftrive in vain 

To hide your thoughts from him, who knew too well 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. Addifon's Cats.- 
Forc’d compliments and formal bows 
Will fhew thee juft above neglect; 

The fire with which thy lover glows. 

Will fettle into cold refped:. Prior. 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breaft infpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire. Prior. 

Let the gay conference of a life well fpent 
Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace. 

Glow in thy heart, and fmile upon thy face. Pope. 

With furies furrounded, 

Defpairing, confounded. 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidft Rhodope’s fnoWs. Pope. 

So perifh all, whofe breafts ne’er learn’d to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. Pope; 

To praife is always hard, 

When real virtue fires the glowing bard. Lewis. 

6. To rage or burn as a paffion. 

A fire which every windy paffion blows; 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden: 

When crept into aged veins; 

Love flowly burns, and long remains; 

It glows, and with a fullen heat. 

Like fire in logs, it warms us long. Shadwell. 

To Glow. v. a. To make hot fo as to fhine. Not in ufe. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids, 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakefp. 
Glow. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Shining heat. 

2. Vehemence of paffion. 

3. Brightnefs or vividnefs of colour. 

The pale complexion of true love, 

And the red glow of fcorn and proud difdain. Shakefpeare. 

A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay; 

Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. Pope , Epiflle iv. 

Glo wworm. n.f. [ glow and worm.] A fmail creeping infeft 
with a luminous tail. 

The honey bags fteal from the humble bees. 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glowworm' s eyes. Shakefpeare. 

1 he glowworm fhews the mattin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneffeaual fire. Shakefp. Hamlet 
A great light drowneth a finaller that it cannot be feen ; as 
the fun that of a glowworm. Bacon's Natural Hiflory . 

I he man, who firft upon the ground 
A glowworm fpy’d, fuppofing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing ftone; 
ror life it had, and like thofe jewels fhone: 

He held it dear, ’till by the fptinging day 
Inform’d, he threw the worthlcls worm away. H'a’lrr 
To Gloze. v.n. [ 5 Ie r an, Saxon] 7 ' 

1. To Matter; to wheedle; to infinuate; to fawn. 

Man will hearken to hi sglozing lies, 

And eafily tranfgrefs. MUun's Paradife Lojt, l iii 

So glo7.d the tempter, and his proem tun’d- J ' 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milt. Par Lo/i 

..n„ 8 w«r 

Now for a globing Ipeech 

Fair proteftations, fpecious marks of friendfhip PH„;. t 

2. To comment. This fhould be M naU1,p ' 

ToT' t h h Sa 'T e l a 1 d theF «nch unjuftly ghu 

To be. the realm of France, . \halfaau’, Henry V. 
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Glo.ziL n.f. [fFdm the verb.] 

1. Flattery, infinuation. 

Now to plain dealing; lay thefe glazes by. Shakefpeare. 

2, Specious (how; glofs. 

Precious couches full oft are fhaked with a fever; 

If then a bodily evil in a bodily gh%e be not hidden, 

Shall fuch morning dews be an eafe to the heat of a love’s 
fire ? Sidney, b. i. 

GLUE, n.f [glu, Fr. gluten, Lat. glud, Welfh.] A vifcous body 
commonly made by boiling the fkins of animals to a gelly; 
any vifcous or tenacious matter by which bodies are held one 
to another; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haftily receive dry and more 
terreftrial bodies proportionable; and dry bodies, on the other 
fide, drink in waters and liquors : fo that, as it was well faid 
by one of the ancients of earthly and watery fubdances, one 
is a glue to another. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

To build the earth did chance ofaterials chufe, 

And through the parts cementing glue diffufe. Blackmore. 
The cleared:, dried, and mod tranfparent glue is the bed. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with' water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

•To Glue. v. a. [from the noun.] t 

1. To join with a vifcous cement. 

I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body’s parting with my foul: 

My love and fear glu'd many friends to thee. Shakefp. H.V I. 
Whofo teacheth a fool is as one that glueth a potfherd to¬ 
gether. _ Eccluf. x'xii. 7. 

The cudom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo much in 
vogue among the Italians, that one often fees in theirchurches 
a little tinfel crown, or a circle of dars, glued to the canvas 
over the head of the figure. Addifon oj^ Italy. 

Mod wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, the flefh 
will glue together with its own native balm. Durham. 

2. To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal bard bodies, which fully touch 
one another, dick together very ftrongly ; and for explaining 
how this may be, fome have invented hooked atoms, .which is 
begging the quedion; and others tell us their bodies are glued 
together by red, that is, by an occult quality, or rather by 
nothing. Newton'j Opt. 

3; To join; to unite; to invifcate. 

Thofe wafps in a honeypot are fo many fenfual men, that 
are plunged in their luds and pleafures; and when they are 
once glued to them, ’tis a very hard matter to work tbemfelves 
ou t # l'Eft range, Fable 126- 

Intemperance, fenfuality, and fleflily luds, do debafe mens 
minds and clog their fpirits; fink us down into fenfe, and 
glue us to thofe low and. inferior things. Fillotfon's Sermons. 
She curb’d a groan, that elfe had come; 

And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb : 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glu'd 

Her lips, and, raifing it, her fpeech renew’d. Dryden. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms. 

And round thy phantom glue my clafping arms. Pope. 
Gtu'EBO.iLER. n.f [glue mb boil.] One whofe trade is to 
make glue. 

Glu'er. n.f. [from glue.] One who cements with glue. 

Glum. adj. [A low cant word formed by corrupting gloom.] 
Sullen; dubbornly grave. 

Some, when they hear a dory, \od\c.glum, and cry, Well, 
what then? Guardian. 

To GLUT. v. a. [englotttir, French; glutio, Lat. to fwallow; 
yydiZge.] 

1. To fwallow; to devour. 

’Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted offal. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. 

2. To cloy ; to fill beyond fufficiency; to fate ; to difgud. 

The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo magnify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 
& Love breaks friendfhip, whofe delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. Denham. 

What way remove 

His fettled hate, and reconcile his love, 

That he may look propitious on our toils, 

And hungry graves no more be glutted with our fpoils. Dry. 

No more, my friend; 

Here let our glutted execution end. 

I found 

The fickle ear foon glutted with the found. 

Condemn’d eternal changes to purfue, 

Tir’d with the lad, and eager of the new. 

3. To fead or delight even to fatiety. 

With death’s carcafe glut the grave. 

His faithful heart, a bloody facrifice, 

Torn from his bread, to glut the tyrant’s eyes. Dryden . 

A fylvan fcene, which, rifing by degrees. 

Leads up the eye below, nor gluts the fight 
With one full profpeft; but invites by many. 

To view at lad the whole. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

jl . To overfill i to load. 


Dryden's /£n. 


Prior. 

Milton. 
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He attributes the ill fliccefs of either parfv to their gh;u]; • 
the market; and retailing too much "of a bad commodhv ’1 
once, Arbuthnot's Art ff Polite LjC 

5. To fatiirate. J 

The mendrum, being ahead y glutted, could not a#power 
fully enough to diflolve it. ' ■// * 

Glut, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. That which is gorged or fwallowed. 

Difgorging foul 

Their devilidi glut, chain’d thunderbolts', and hail 
Of iron globes. MiltoAs Paradfe Loft. b. v ; 

2. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. 

So r death 

Shall be deceiv’d his^/ztf; and with us two 
. lie forc’d to fatisfy his rav’nous maw. Milton's Pur. tell 
Let him but fet the one in balance againd the other, and he 
fhall. find himfelf miferable, eyen ip the vpry glut of his 
delights. L'EJlrange, Fable ,,, 

A glut of dudy and. retirement in the fird part of my life 
cad'me into this; and this will throw me again into fludy 
and. retirement. P 0 p e to Swift, 

3. More tfian enough overmuch. 

If ypu pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives little 
of it. Ben. Joknfon's Difcoveries. 

4. Any thing that'fills up a paflage. 

The water fome fuppofe to pafs continually from the 
bottom of the fea to the heads of fprings and rivers, through 
certain fuhterranean conduits or channels, until they were by 
fome glut, flop, or other means, arreded in their paflage. 

Wwdward’s Natural Hiftory. 
GLUTINOUS, adj. [ gluiinex, French, from gluten, Latin.] 
Gluey; vifcous; tenacious. 

The caufe of all vivification is a gentle and proportionable 
heat, working upon a glutinous and yielding fubdance; for the 
heat doth bring forth fpirit in that fubdance, and the fubftance 
being glutinous, produceth two effedls : the one, that the fpirit 
is detained, and cannot break forth; the other, that the mat¬ 
ter, being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion 
of the fpirits, after fome fwelling, into fhape and members. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory, N°. 900. 
Next this marble venom’d feat, 

Smear’d with gums of glutinous heat. Milton. 

Nourifhment too vifeid and glutinous to be fubdued by the 
vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Glu'tinousness. n.f. [from glutinous.] Vifcofity; tena¬ 
city. 

There is a refidance in fluids, which may arife.from their 
eladicity, glutinoufnefs, and the fridtion of .their parts. Cheynt. 
Glu'tton. n.f [glouton , French, from glutio, Latin, to fwal¬ 
low.] 

1. One who indulges himfelf too much in eating. 

The Chineffe eat horfeflefh at this day, and fome gluttons 
have .ufed to have catsflefh baked. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Through Macer’s gullet die runs down. 

When the vile glutton, dines alone; 

And, void of modedy and thought. 

She follows Bibo’s endlefs draught. 

2. One eager of any thing to excels. 

The red bring home in date the happy pair 
To that lad fcene of blifs, and leave them there; 

All thofe free joys infatiably to prove. 

With which rich beauty feads th e glutton love. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deflroy, 

Their fatal arts fo impioufly employ. 

To Glu'ttonise. v.n. [from glutton.] 
to be luxurious. 

Glu'ttongus. adj. [ from glutton. ] 
feeding ; delighted overmuch with food. 

When they would fmile and fawn upon his debts, 

And take down th’ filtered in their glutt'nous maws. Sfxihfj). 
The exceeding luxurioufnefs of this gluttonous age, wherein 
we prefs nature with overweighty burdens, and finding her 
drength defe&ive, we take the work out of her hands, and 
commit it to the artificial help of drong waters. Raleigh. 
Thou well obferve 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’d and drink’d; feeking from thence 
Due nourifhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton s Par. LoJ • 
Glu'ttonously. adv. [from gluttonous] With the voracity 
of a glutton. r 

Glu'tton y. n.f. [glutonnie , Fr. from glutton.] Excels 0 
eating; luxury of the table. 

Their fumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feads, 

On citron tables or Atlantick done. Miltons Parad.&l' 
Well may they fear fome miferable end, ? 

Whom gluttony and want at once attend. Dryden s Juvcn. 
The inhabitants of cold moid countries are generally mor 
fat than thofe of warm and dry; but the mod common cau^e 
is too great a quantity of food, and too fmall a quantity 
motion ; in plain Englifh, gluttony and lazinefs. Arbutwo > 
Glu'y. adj. [from glue.] 

2. Vifcous; tenacious; glutinous. 


Prior. 


Cowley 


Granville. 
To play the glutton; 

Given to exceflive 
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^called balfamick mixture, 

With ?/kv wax fome new foundations lay 

Of virgin combs. ***** Mr A 

Whatever is the compofition of the vapour, let it have but 

one quality of being very gluy or vifcous, and it will 
ideally folve all the phenomena of the grotto. 

QlYN. n.f [Irifh; gleanft, gfyn, pfor. Erfe ; glenn, Scottifh.] 

A hollow between two mountains. - „ 

Though he could not beat out the Irifh, yet he did fhut 
them up" within thofe narrow, corners and glyn r .under the 
f oot SpenfeAs State of Ireland. 

To m GNAR. )«.’«. [gnyjipan, Saxon; knorren, Dutch.] To 
ToGnarl. 5 growl; to murmur; to fnarl. 

When he ’gan to rear his bridles drong. 

And felly gnar, until day’s enemy 

Did him appeafe. Patry Quern, b. i. cant, r. 

Thus is the fhepherd beaten from thy fide, 

And wolves are gnarling who fhall gnaw thee fird. Shakefp . 

Gnarling forrow hath lefs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and fets it light. Shakefp. R. II. 

The gnarring porter durd not whine for doubt; 

Still were the furies while their fb-vereigri fpoke. Fairfax. 
Gna'rled. adj. [gnar, nar, or nurr, is in Staffordfhire a hard 
knot of wood which boys drive with dicks.] iKnOtty. 
Merciful heav’n I 

Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’d the unwedgeabie and gnarled oak, 

Than the foft myrtle. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 

To Gnash, v. a. [knafehen, Dutch.] To drike together; to 
clafh. 

The feer, who could not yet his wrath aflwage, 

Rowl’d his green eyes, that fparkl’d with his rage, 

And gnajh'd his teeth. Dryden's Firg. Georg. 

To Gnash, v. n. 

1. To grind or collide the teeth. 

He'"fhall gnajh with his teeth, and melt away. Pf. cxii. 10. 
There fhall be weeping and gndfo'mg of teeth. Mat. viii. 

2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth; to fume; to growl. 

His great iron teeth he dill did grind. 

And grimly gnajh, threatning revertge in vain. Fai. Pfueen. 
They gnajhed upon me with their teeth. Pf xxxv; 16. 
They him laid 

Gnajlnng for anguifli, and defpite and fhame. 

To find himfelf not matchlefs. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

With boiling rage Atrides burn’d. 

And foam betwixt \i\s gnajhing grinders churn’d. Dryden . 

GNAT, n.f [jnaer, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall winged dinging infedL 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lafh of film ; 

Her waggoner, a fmall grey-coated gnat: Shak. Rom. andju. 

2. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

Ye blind guides, which drain at a gnat , and fwallow a 
camel. Mat. xxiii. 24. 

Gna'tflower. n.f. [gnat and; flower.] A flower otherwise 
called the beeflower. 

Gna'tsnapper. n.f. [gnat and fnap.] A bird fo called, be- 
caufe he lives by catching gnats. 

They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, but only the 
gnatfnapper . Hakewill on Providence. 

To Gnaw. v. a. [jnajan, Saxon; knaghen, Dutch.] 

1. Fo eat by degrees ; to devour by flow corrofion. 

To you luch fcabb’d harfh fruit is giv’n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dry den’s Juvenal: 

2. To bite in agony or rage. 

Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether Up ? 

Some bloody paffion fhakes your very frame. Shak. Othello. 
They gnawed their tongues for pain. Rev. xvi. 10. 

He comely fell, and dying gnaw’d- the ground. Dryden. 

S. To wear away by biting. 

Gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gain d my freedom. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours • 

Like rotten fruit T fall, worn like a cloth 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. . Sandys. 

A lion, hampered in a net, called to a moufe to help him 
out of the fnare : the moufe gnawed the threads to-pieces, and 
fo the lion at liberty. L'EJlrange. 

4 * 1 o fret; to wade; to corrode. 

5 * To pick with the teeth. 

His bones clean pick’d; his very bone* they gnaw. Dryd. 
1 o Gnaw. v. n. 1 o exercife the teeth. 

I might well, like the fpaniel, gnaw upon the chain that ties 

l-erty bUt 1 fll0uW looncr mar m y teeth 'han procure li- 

, , S , ee , the hel ' of having a falfe woman: my bed flfalfbe 
abufed my coffers ranlacked, my reputation gnawn at. Shahf. 
thought I faw a thoufand tearful wrecks, 

Gna’w^ tHat ^ gn ri Vld UP ° n - Shake fP' I][I - 
r V n ' f; [kom^u;.] One that gnaws. 

The hand or pin of a dial. 

*f thf fnrU^ ° 1 e 'i Cr '' Z' 1 - 1 I s hippofed to reprefent the axis 
, ar.d therefore the two ends or extremities there- 


of muff direfliy anfwer to tire North afid. South pole, jfefrw- 
There were from great antiquity funr.dials,. .by the ihadt>W' 

• of a dyle or gnomon, denoting the hours of the day. Brown. 
Gno'mgntcks. n. f [yvBpevoA}.] A fcience Which .makes a 
part of the mathematicks : .it teaches to find the jud propbr- 
1 of diadows for the randru&ioii of all:kinds of liio a,nq 
m dials, and far-kfiowing what o’clock it is. by liieans 


tion b.. - 

moon dials, and Far ’kfrowirig .wuai^v^v* 
thereof; {as alfo of a gnomon or dile, that throws od the 
fliadow for this purppfei > Frevoux. 

To GO. v 02. pret. I went $ A have gone. [ gan, S^xon. iihis 
. was probably changed to gone , or gang^ then' coutradfod- to go.] 
1. To walk; to move dep by dep. 

i • You kuavibthat love ; • '■ 

Will creep in fervice where it cann6t^?. : Shakefpeare: 

Af m feme months - thofe mufcles become, callous ; and, 

. • . 1 1 . .1 —G ■TKI it 'rrn 


2. To move; not 

Rife,! < let us be going ;' • : r:. 

3. To walk folemnly.;:. : i 


Mat. Xxvi. 46. 


If there be caufe foUtEe church to go forth in folemn pro- 
ceffion, his whole family hdve fuch bufinefs come upon them 
that no one can be fpared. Hooker,' b. v. f 41. 

4. To walk leifurely, not run. 

And mud I go to him ?; : ‘ . : 

—Thou mud run to hi to;; for thou had daid- fo long, that 
going will fcarce ferve thte turn. Shakefpeare. 

5. To travel; to journey sfi-fbot. 

I will- only go through on my feet. Num. xx. 19. 

And whofoever fload compel thee to go a mile; go with him 
twain. Mat. V.741, 

From them I go. 

This uncouth errand foie. Milton . 

6. To proceed; to makeaprogrefs. 

Thus others we with defamation wound*, 

While they dab us ; and fo the jed goes round. Dryden* 

7. To remove from placb to; place. 

I am in blood ... 

Step! in fo far, that, flaould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
S. To depart from a place; to moye from a place the oppofite 
of to come. 

I hope it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kifs aught but him. Shakefpeare’s CymbeUne: 

At once, good-night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

Ye fhall not^a forth hence. Gen. xlii. 15, 

And when (he had fo faid die went her way. Jo. xi. 28. 
I w.ilUet youg-0, that ye may. facrifice; only you fhall not 
£0 very far away. Ex. viii. 28. 

Colcheder oyflers are put into pits, where the fea goeth and 
corheth. Batons Natural Hiftory. 

A young tall fquire 

Did from the camp at fird before him go. Cowley's Davideis. 

Then I concur to let him go for Greece, 

And wifh our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden’s Gleomenes . 

G0 fird the mader of thy herds to find. 

True to his charge, a loyal fwain and kind. Pope's Odyffey. 
9. To move or pafs in any manner, or to any end. 

Though the vicaf be bad, or the parfon be evil, 

Go not for thy tything thyfelf to the devil. Fuff. Husbandry. 
She may go to bed when fhe lid; all is as fhe will. Shakefp. 

You did wifh that I .would make her ttirii; 

Sir, fhe can turn and turn, and yet go on. Shakef Othello . 
I am glad' to fee your lordfhip abroad: I heard fay your 
lordfhip was fick: I hope your lordfhip goes abroad by ad- 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p: ii. 
Go to, let us go down, and there confound their lan¬ 
guage. Gen. xi.- 7. 

Let my Lord go amongd us. Ex. xxxiv. 9. 

I he mourners go about the dreets. Eccl. xii. 5. 

The fun fhall go down ovei the prophets, and the day fhall 
be dark over them. Mac Hi. 6. 

Fut every man his fword by his fide, and go in and out 
from gate to gate throughout the camp. Ex. xxxii. 2^. 

The fun, which once did fhine alone. 

Hung down his head, and wifh’d for night; 

When he beheld twelve funs for one ^ 

Going about the world, and giving light. Herbert 

This feen, the red at awful didance dood, 

As if they had been there as fervants fet, 

To day, or to go on, as he thought good. 

And not purfue, but wait on his retreat. Dryd. Ann Mir 
Not turnmg them going, kill you have given them all the 
fatisfadlion they are capable' of, and fo leading them by your 

anfwers into farther quedions. ^L T 

hi^S 0n, ^ ainte US that his ' fet went U P theEfoe’ 
he haying carried his arms as far as the banks of that river. ’ 

Th* Ua t ■ •, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

I he laff adv ice I give you relates to your behavicur when 

you 
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you arc going to be hanged, which, either for robbing your 
mafter, for houfebreaking, or going upon the highway, may 
very probably be your lot* Swift's Directions to the Footman. 

Thofe who come for gold, will go off with pewter and 
brafs* rather than return empty. Swift. 

10* To pafs in company with others. 

Thou fhalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and {halt go 
forth in the dances of them that make merry. Jer.xxxx. p. 

Whatever remains in ftory of Atlas, or his kingdom of old, 
is fo obfcured with age or fables, that it may go along with 
thofe of the Atlantick iflands. Temple. 

11. To proceed in any courfe of life good or bad. : 

He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, and 

walketh with wicked men. J ob X3qav - 8 * 

And the Levites that are gone.. away far from me, when 
Ifrael went aftray, which went aftray away from me after their 
idols* they (hall even bear their iniquity. Ezek. xliv. io. 

12 . To proceed in mental operations. r 

If I had unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prelent 

publifhing it, truely I fhould have kept it by me till I had 
once again gone over it. Dighy on the Soul, Dedication. 

Thus I have gone through the fpeculative confideration of 
the Divine Providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I hope, by going over all thefe particulars, you may receive 
fome tolerable fatisfa&ion about this great fubjeft. South. 

If we go over the laws of Chriftianity, we {hall find that, 
excepting a very few particulars, they enjoin the very fame 
things, only they have made our duty more clear and certain. 
6 / J Tillotfon, Sermcn 6. 

In their primary qualities we can go but a very little 
• Way. . Locke. 

I go over fome parts of this argument again, and enlarge a 
little more upon them. Locke. 

They are not able all their life-time to reckon, or regularly 
go over any moderate feries of numbers. Locke. 

j?. To take any road. 

I will go along by the highway; I will neither turn to the 
right hand, nor to the left. Deutr.u.f.'J. 

Who {hall bemoan thee? Or who {halloa afide to afk how 
thoudoeft? Jer.xv. 5. 

His horfes go about 

Almoft a mile. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

I have endeavoured to efcape into the eafe and freedom of 
a private fcene, where a man may go his own way and his 
own pace. 

14. To march in a hoftile or warlike manner. 

You were advis’d his flefli was capable 
Of wounds and fears, and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift where moft trade, of danger rang’d; 

Yet did you fay go forth. . Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. 1: 
We be not able to go up againft the people; for .they are 
flronger than we. Numb. xiii. 31. 

Let us go down after the Philiftines by night, and fpoil 
them until the morning light. 1 Sa ; X1V * 3 6 / 

Thou art able to go againft this Philiftine to fight with 
him. t Sa.xvYi. 33. 

The remnant of Jacob {hall be among the Gentiles as a lion 
among the beafts of the foreft; who, if he go through, both 
treadeth down and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. 

Mc.lv. 8* 

i t, To change ftate or opinion for better or worfe. 

We will not hearken to the king’s words to go from our 
jeligion. n-r 'Mac. ii. 22. 

The regard of the publick ftate; in fo great a danger, made 
all thofe goodly things, which went fo to wreck, to be lightly 
accounted of, in comparifon of their lives and liberty. Knolles. 

They become fecretly difeontent, and look upon men and 
matters with an evil eye; and are beft pleafed when things go 
backward, which is the worft property of a fervant of a prince 
or ftate. . Bacon, Effay 37. 

All goes to ruin, they themfelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and fubvert the hive. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Landed men, as well as others, by their providence and 
cood hufbandry, accommodating their expences to their in¬ 
come, keep themfelves from going backwards in the 
rij J^ocfc€* 

Cato, we all go into your opinion. Addifm's Cato. 

16. To apply one’s felf. 

Seeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like a refolute ora¬ 
tor, he went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel falfe- 

hood. , . „ . . S t e> \ 

Becaufe this atheift goes mechanically to work, he will not 

offer to affirm that all the parts of the embryon could* accord¬ 
ing to his explication, be formed at a time. Bentleys Sermons. 

17. To have recourfe to. 

' Dare any of you, having a matter againft another, go to 
law before the unjuft, and not before the faints? I Cor. vi. 1. 

18. To be about to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in fo degenerate an age, de¬ 
lves for the rarity, and, l was going to fay, for the mcredibi- 


Shakefp. As you like it, 


lity Of it, the atteftation of all that knew him, and confider d 
his worth. ^ p 

19. To fhift; to pafs life not quite well. 

Every goldfmith, eager to engrofs to himfelf as mncHash 
could,. Was content to pay high for it, rather than ^witb! 

out** '* Loti 

Cloaths they muft have; but if they fpeak for this fluff 
that colour, they {hould be lure to go without it. 

20. To decline; to tend towards, death or ruin; 

He' is far gone', -and, truly, in my vouth, 

I fuffer’d much extremity for love. 

Very near this. Shaiefpea 

21. 1 o be in party or defign. 

They with the vanquifh’d prince and party go, 

And leave their temples empty to the foe. jy r G 

22. To efcape. • J e ‘ 

Timotheus himfelf fell into the hands of Dofithets and 

Sofipater, whotn he befought with much craft to let him * 
with his life. 1 Mac.t ii. 2 1 

23. To tend to any a£h 

There be fome women, Silvius; had thfcy mark’d him 
In parcels as I did,, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. 

24. To be uttered. 

His^difciples perfonally. appeared .among them, and afeer- 

tained the report which had gone abroad concerning a life fo 
full of miracles. . . Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion, 

25. To be talked of; to be known. 

It has the greateft town in the ifland that funder the 
name of Ano-Caprea, add is in feveral places covered with a 
very fruitful foil. Addiforis Remarks on Italy, 

26. To pafs; to be received. 

Becaufe a fellow of my acquaintance fet forth her praifes in 
verfe, I will only repeat them, and fpare my own tongue, fmcc 
{he goes for a woman. ~ Sidney, 

And the man went among men for an old man in the days 
of Saul. ^ 1 Sa. xvii. 12. 

A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and en- 
terprize in his air and motion: it ftamps value upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for fo much. Cotter, 

Clipping {hould be finally flopped, and the money which 
remains {hould £0 according to its true value. iLocke. 

27. To move by mechanifm. 

This pope is dqcrepid, and the bell goeth for him: take or- 
, der that, when he is dead, there be chofen a pope of frefh 
years. Bacon's Holy War. 

Clocks will go as they are fet; but man, 

Irregular man’s never conftant, never certain. Otway. 

’Tis with our judgments as. our watches, none 
Go juft alike, yet each believes his own. Pope’s Eff. onCrit. 

28. To be in motion from whatever caufe. 

The weyward fillers, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land, 

Thus do go about, about, Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Clipt and waflied money goes about, when the entire and 
weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 

29. To move in any dire&ion. 

Dodlor, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bodies: 
if you {hould fight, you go againft the hair of your pro- 
» feflions. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Thou trufteft upon the ftaff of this bruifed reed, even upon 
Egypt; on which,..if a man lean, it will go into his hand and 
pierce it. 2 Kings xviii. 21. 

Shall the {hadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten 
degrees ? 2 Kings xx. 9 * 

30. To flow ; to pafs; to have a courfe. 

The god I am, whofe yellow water flows 
. Around thefe fields* and fattens as it goes, 

Tyber my name. Dryden s Ain. 

31. To have any tendency. 

Athenians, know 

Againft right reafon all your counfels go ; 

This is not fair, nor profitable that, ? 

Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dryden s ret). 

32. To be in a ftate of compact or partnerftiip. 

As a lion was beftriding an ox that he had newly plucke 
down, a robber pafling by cried out to him, half lhaies. 
you {hould go your fnip, fays the lion, if you were not fo f° r ' 
ward to be your own carver. L'Ejlrange. 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a bonj 
an afs, and a fox, and they were to go equal {hares in t e 
booty. . 7 HEfrange. 

33. To be regulated by any method ; to proceed upon princip es - 

Where the multitude beareth fway, laws that {hall tend io 
the prefervation of that ftate muft make common fmaller offices 
to go by lot, for fear of ft rife pnd divifions likely to arife- ri°° • 
We are to go by another meafure. Sprat's Sermons- 

The principles I there went on, I fee no reafon to alter. Lot. 
The reafons that they went upon were very fpecious an 
probable. ' Bentleys Sermons- 

34. I® 
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34. To be pregnant. 

Great bellied women, 

That had not half a week to ^0. Sbakefp. Flenry VIII. 
The fruit foe goes with, 

I pray that it good time and life may find. Shakef. H. VIII. 
Of living creatures fome are a longer time in the womb, 
and fome Ihorter: women go commonly nine months, the 
cow and the ewe about fix months. Bacon's Nat. Hijiory. 

Some do go with their young the fixth part of a year, 
or two over or under, that is, about fix or nine weeks; 
and the whelps of thefe fee not ’till twelve days. Brown. 
And now with fecond hopes ihe goes. 

And calls Lucina to her throws. Milton. 

33. To pafs; not to remain. 

She began to afflift him, and his ftrength went from 
him. ~ Judg.xv i. 19. 

When our merchants have brought them, if our commo¬ 
dities will not be enough, our money muft: go to pay for 
them. Locke. 

36. To pafs ; not to be retained. 

Then he lets me go. 

And, with his head over his flhoulder turn’d, 

He feem’d to find his way without his eyes. Shakef Hamlet. 
L etgo the hand of that arch heretick. Shakef. K. John. 

37. To be expended. ^ 

Scholars are clofe and frugal of their words, and not will¬ 
ing to let any go for ornament, if they will not ferve for ufe. 

Felton on the Clajficks. 

38. To be in order of time or place. 

We muft enquire farther what is the connexion of that fen- 
tence with thofe that go before it, and thofe which follow 
it. Watts's Logick. 

39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 

Can another man perceive that 1 am confcious of any thing, 
when I perceive it not myfelf? No man’s knowledge here can 
go beyond his experience. Locke. 

40. To extend to confequences. 

It is not one mafter that either directs or takes notice of 
thefe: it goes a great way barely to permit them. L'Ejlrange. 

41. To reach by effects. 

Considering the cheapnefs, fo much money might qo. far¬ 
ther than a fum ten times greater could do now. Wilkins. 

42. To extend in meaning. 

His amorous expreflions go no further than virtue may 
allow. Dryden's Ovid, Preface . 

43. G o fpread ; to be difperfed ; to reach farther. 

Whofe flefti, torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate's Juven. Sat. 
44* To have influence; to be of weight. 

I had another reafon to decline it, that ever ufes to go far 
with me upon all new inventions or experiments; which is, 
that the beft trial of them is by time, and obfervino- whether 
‘hey lire or no. ° Tempk _ 

1 is a rule that goes a great way in the government of a 
fober man’s life, not to put any thing to hazard that may be 
feeuied by induftry, confideration, or circumfpeaion. L'EJlr 
Whatever appears againft their prevailing vice goes for 
nothing, being either not applied, cr pafling for libel and 
ilander. S 'f 

45 - To be rated one with another; to be confidered with re^frd 
to greater or lefs worth. 5 

I think, as the world goes, he was a good fort of man 

J n °r U r *t , Arbuthnot. 

40. i o contiibute ; to conduce; to concur. 

i he medicines which go to the ointments are fo ftrong 

that, if they were ufed inwards, they would kill thofe that 

U e j\/r Cm * c l Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

More parts of the greater wheels go to the making one part 
01 their lines r-i P r 

'-p> ‘ Glanv. Scepf c. 8. 

here^r a great many qualifications to the compleating 

7ffi' 0n: there 1S "° fma " fhare of honour and confcience 
a nc fuffic.en c yrequ,red. Collier „f Friendjhip. 

, > fo "’ e th ° u g ,lts of giving the fex their revenge, by 
mil S 1 ?f her *5 man y vicious charaaers that prevail in the 
male world, and (hewing the different ingredients that <ro to 
the making up of fuch different humours and conftitutions. 

Something better and greater 

efteenf and lov'e. th ° fe demontoti ™ of plblii 

47 . To fall out, or terminate; to fucceed. l ° P °^ 6 ' 

Your ftrong poffeflion much more than your right 
Gr elfe it mufogo wrong with you and me Shakef JC ** l. 

j. Kr ^ you havemlde S' 

fid J ’ ke tned b >' the g'ofs, it would g 0 on the other 

Bacon s Colkaim cf Good and Evil. 
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It has been the conftant obfervation of all, that if a minifter 
had a caufe depending in the court, it was ten to one but it 
went againft him. South's Sermons. 

At the time of the prince’s landing, the father, eafily fore- 
feeing how things would go, v/ent over, like many others, to 
the prince. Szvft. 

Whether the caufe goes for me or againft me, you muft pay 
me the reward Watts's Logick. 

48. To be in any ftate. This fenfe is imperfonal. 

It {hall go ill with him that is left in his tabernacle. Jobxx. 
He called his name Beriah, becaufe it went evil with his 
houfe. 1 Chr. vii. 23. 

49. To proceed in train or confequence. 

How goes the night, boy ? 

—The moon is down : I have not heard the clock ; 

And file goes down at twelve* 

I t2ke’t ’tis later, fir. Shakefpeare's Macbeth „ 

I had hope. 

When violence was ceas’d, and war on earth* 

All would have then gone well. Milton. 

Duration in itfelf is to be confidered as going on in one 
conftant, equal, uniform courfe. Locke. 

50. To Go about. To attempt; to endeavour; to fet one’s 
felf to any bufinefs. 

O dear father. 

It is thy bufinefs that I go about. Sl. akefpeare's King Lear « 

I loft him ; but fo found, as w’ell I faw 
He could not lofe himfelf, but zvent about 
His father’s bufinefs. Paradife Regain cl, b. ii. 

Which anfwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds to 
them, who concurred only with them as they faw them like 
to prevail in what they went about. Clarendon • 

Some men, from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot reform 
their lives, break off their ill cuftoms, and root out their old 
vicious habits, never fo much as attempt, endeavour, or go 
about it. South's Sermons; 

Either my book is plainly enough written to be rightly un- 
derftood by thofe who perufe it with attention and indiffe- 
rency, or elfe I have writ mine fo obfeurely that it is in vain 
to gj about to mend it. Locke.- 

They never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 
their vices; but expofe them freely to view. Swift. 

51. To Go afide. To err; to deviate from the right. 

If any man’s wife go afide, and commit a trefpafs againft 

Numb. v. 12. 

52. To Go between. To interpofe; to moderate between two. 

I did go between them, as I laid ; bu't more than that, he 

loved her; for, indeed, he was mad for her. Shakefpeare . 

S3- To Go by. To pafs away unnoticed. 

Do not you come your tardy fon to chide. 

That laps’d in time and paflion, lets go by 

Th’ important a&ing of your dread command ? Sh. Hamlet. 

So much the more our carver’s excellent, 

Which lets go by fome fixteen years, and makes her 
As file liv d now. Shakefpeare's Wintei's Tale. 

What s that to us ? The tim ogoes by, away. Shakefpeare: 
54. To Go by. I o find or.get in the conclusion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worfe, whatever be her caufe. Milt. Agonijles. 
He s fure to go by the worft that contends with an adverfary 
that is too mighty for him. L'Ejlrange. 

55- l 0 Go by. To obferve as a rule. 

• 1 fis t0 . be fu PP° fed > that b y fearchingone can pofitivelv 
judge of the fize and form of a done; and indeed the fre¬ 
quency of the fits, and violence of thefymptoms, are a better 

T ° ** «»■» JSS Zz 

s iiW 7 

h /i be hun ST’ bread Wl11 go down. f ock . 

f Cr \ are f °r Wife t0 leave their P^eedings to be 

Into th 7 T 3t a diftaRce > wh0 often mould them 

into the fyftems that do not only go down very well in the 

coffeehoufe, but are fupplies fo/pLphlets inVe pre k nt 

1 , ~ 'ft on the preftnt State of Affairs 

57. ,oG o in and out. To do the bufinefs of life J ^ 

c9 Pn preferve thy going out and thy comino’ in Pf 

5b. To Go in and out. To be at liberty. 3 0 

He ihall go in and out, and find pafture ^ 1 

59. re Go off To die ; to go ou/of Uf - t0 dec J™ * 

I would the friends we mifs were fafe arriv'd 
Some muft go off ; and yet, by thefe I fee, 

T ^ 3 ^ aS cllea ply bought Shakefb IWLr b 

Win n ] ^ aders bavin S charge from you to ftand* 

go-off until they hear you fpeak. Sbakefp. H. IT. 

61. To 
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GOA 



To make attack. 

Bold Cethegus, 

Whofe valour I have turn’d into his poifon, 

And prais’d To to daring, as he would 
Go on upon the gods. Ben. fohnfon’s Catiline. 

To Go on. To proceed. 

He found it a great war to keep that peace, but was fain to 
go on in his ftory. Sidney, b. ii. 

He that defires only that the work of God and religion fhall 
go on , is pleafed with it, whoever is the inftrument. Taylor. 

I have efcaped many threats of ill fits by thefe motions: if 
they go on , the only poltice I have dealt with is wool from the 
belly of a fat fheep. Temple. 

To look upon the foul as going on from ftrength to ftrength, 
to confider that {he is to fhine for ever with new acceffions of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity, is agreeable. Addif. Spell. 

Go on chearfully in the glorious courfe you have under¬ 
taken. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 164. 

Copious bleeding is the moft effectual remedy in the begin¬ 
ning of the difeafe; but when the ex peroration goes on fuc- 
cefsfully, not fo proper, becaufe it fometimes fuppreffeth 
it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

I have already handled feme abufes during the late manage¬ 
ment, and in convenient time fhall go on with the reft. Swift. 

When we had found that defign impracticable, we fhould 
not have gone- on in fo expenfive a management of it. Swift. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual hefitations, or extraordinary 
expletives. Swift. 

I wifh you health to go on with that noble work. Berkley. 

63. To Go over. To revolt; to betake himfelf to another 
party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary underftandings 
don’t fo much confider the principles as the practice of thofe 
to whom they go over. Addifon on Italy. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, was ufed to 
follow, is now gone over to money. Swiji. 

64. To Go out.. To go upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me : there are other men fitter 
to go out than I. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

65. To Go out. To be extinguifhed. 

Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out , 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
Spirit of wine burned ’till it go out of itfelf, will burn no 
more. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

The care of a ftate, or an army, ought to be as conftant 
as the chymift’s fire, to make any great production; and if 
it goes out for an hour, perhaps the whole operation fails. Temp. 
The morning, as miftaken, turns about; 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 
Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the flame ra¬ 
ther go out than be fmothered. Collier of Friendjhip. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave. 

And life itfelf goes out at thy difpleafure. Addifon’s Cato. 

And at her felt approach and fecret might, 

Art after art goes out , and all is night. Pope’s Dunciad , b . iii. 

66. To Go through. To perform throughly ; to execute. 
Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through with that 

kind of life, he was as defirous for his fake as for his own to 
enter into it. Sidney, b. ii. 

If you can as well go through with the ftatute laws of that 
land, I will think you have not loft all your time there. Spenfcr. 

Kings ought not to fuffer their council to go through with 
the refolution and direction, as if it depended on them, but 
take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon , Effay 21. 

He much feared the earl of Antrim had not fteadinefs of 
mind enough to go through with fuch an undertaking. Clarend. 

The amazing difficulty and greatnefs of his account will 
rather terrify than inform him, and keep him from fetting 
heartily about fuch a tafk, as he defpairs ever to go through 
with it. Souths Sermons. 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, in order 
to go through their part of the expence. Addifon on the War. 

67. To Go through. To fuffer; to undergo. 

I tell thee that it is abfolutely neceffary for the common 
good that thou Ihouldft go through this operation. Arbuthnot. 

68 . The fenfes of this word are very indiftinCl: its general op¬ 
tion is motion or progreffion. 

Go to. inter]eft. Come, come, take the right courfe. A 
fcornful exhortation. 

Go to then, O thou far renowned fon 
Of great Apollo; (hew thy famous might 
In medicine. Fairy Qh/een , b. i. cant. 5« Jlan. 43. 

Go to, go to , thou art a foolilh fellow ; 

Let me be clear of thee. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

My favour is not bought with words like thefe: 

Go to ; you’ll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 

Go-by. n.f Deffifion ; artifice; circumvention; over-reach. 
Except an apprentice is inftruefed how to adulterate and 
varnifh, and give you the go-by upon occafion, his mafter may 
'. be charged with negleft. Collier on Pride. 


Go-cart: n.f. [go and cart.] A machine in which children 
are inclofed to teach them to walk, and which they puffi f or _ 
ward without danger of failing. 

Young children, who are try’d in 
Go-carts , to keep their fteps from Aiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ftronger, 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer. Prior 

Goad. n.f. [gab, Saxon.] A pointed inftrument with which 

oxen are driven forward. 

Oft in his harden’d hand 2.goad he bears. p 0 p ei 

To Goad. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prick or drive with a goad. 

2. To incite; to ftimulate; to inftigate ; to drive forward. 

Moft dangerous 

Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Goaded with moft {harp occaiions, 

Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The ufe of your own virtues. Shak. All’swell that ends well, 
Of all that breathes the various progeny. 

Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. Dryden’s Lucret . 
Goal, n.f [gaule , French, a long pole fet up to mark the 
bounds of the race.] 

1. The landmark fet up to bound a race; the point marked out 
to which racers run. 

As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 

Part curb their fiery fteeds, or ftiun the goal 

"With rapid wheels. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ii. 

And the flope fun his upward beam 
Shoots againft the dufky pole, 

Pacing toward the other goal. Milton , 

2. The ftarting poft. 

Haft thou beheld, when from the goal they ftart, 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufh to the race ? Dry den’s Virg. Georg. 

3. The final purpofe; the end to which a defign tends. 

Our poet has always th q goal in his eye, which directs him 
in his race: fome beautiful defign, which he firft efiablilhes, 
and then contrives the means, which will naturally conduft 
him to his end. Dryden’s Ovid, Preface. 

Each individual feeks a fev’ral goal ; 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole. 

So man, who here feems principal alone, 

Perhaps ads fecond to fome fphere unknown; 

Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal 5 
’Tis but a part we fee, and. not a whole. 

Pope’s Effay on 

4. It is fometimes improperly written for gaol, or jail 
Goar, n.f [goror , Welfh.J Any edging fewed upon cloath 

to {Lengthen it. Skinner. 

GOAT. n.f. [gar, Saxon and Scottifti.] A ruminant animal 
that feems a middle fpecies between deer and fneep. 

Gall of gcat, and flips of yew. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You may draw naked boys riding and playing with their 
paper-mills or bubble-fhells upon goats, eagles, or dolphins. 

Feacham on Drawing. 

The little bear that rock’d the mighty Jove, 

The fwan whole borrow’d Ihape conceal’d his love, 

Are grac'd with light; the nurfing goat’s repaid 
With heaven, and duty rais’d the pious maid. Creech. 
Go'at beard, n.f. [ goat and beard.] 

It is a plant with a femiflofculous flower, confifting of many 
half florets: thefe with the embryoes are included in one 
common many leaved flower-cup, not fcaly, but the fegments 
are ftretched out above the florets: the embryoes afterward 
become oblong feeds inclofed in coats, and have a thick down 
like a beard adhering to them. Miller. 

Goa'tseread. The fame with Go atseeard, whichfee. 
Goa'tchafer. n. f. An infect; a kind of beetle. Bailey- 

Goa therd, n.f. [ gar and hyj-ib, Saxon, a feeder or tender.] 
One whofe employment is to tend goats. 

Is not thilk farn eg atherd proud, 

That fits on yonder bank, 

W hofe ftraying herd themfelf doth fhrowd 
Among the bullies rank ? Spenfeds Paf orals. 

They firft gave the goatherd good contentment, and the 
marquis and his fervant chafed the kid about the ftack Wotton. 
Goa'tmarjoram. n.f. The fame with Goatsbeard> 
which fee. 

Goa'tsmilk. n.f [goat and milk ] 

After the fever and fuch like accidents are diminiflied, 
affes and goatfmik may be neceffary. Wifemaris Surgery• 

Goa'tmil-ker. n.f [ goat and milker.] A kind of owl fo 
called from fucking goats. * Bailey- 

Go atS Rue. n.f [ gulega .] 

It hath a perennial root: the leaves grow by pairs, fattened 
to a mid-rib, terminating in an odd lobe : the flower is of the 
papilionaceous kind, confifting of a ftandard, the wings, and 
the keel: the pointal becomes a long taper pod, which is filled 
with oblong kidney-fhaped feeds. "This plant is propagated 
for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

6 Goal'} 
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GOB 

Goat’s rue h a native of Italy, and fome parts of Spain, 
Where it has the reputation of being a great alexipharmick 
and fudorifick: the Italians eat it raw and boiled, and make a 
kind of tea of it; but with us it is of no efteern. Hill. 

Goa'tskin. n f [godt and skin.] t . . 

They wandered about in ftieepskins and goatskins, being 
deftitute, affli&ed, and tormented. Hebr ii. 37. 

Then fill’d tivo goatskins, with her hands divine ; 

With water one, and one with fable wine. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Goafs-thorn. n. f [goat and thorn.] 

It hath a papilinaceous flower, out of which empalement 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a bicapfular pod 
filled with kidney-fhaped feeds : the leaves grow by pairs on a 
middle rib, which always end in a thorn. Tournefort fays 
the <mm adragant, or dragon, is produced in Crete. Miller . 

Goa'tish. adf. [from goat .] Rdembling a goat in any qua¬ 
lities: as, ranknefs; luft. 

An admirable evafion of a whoremafter. man, to lay his 
goatijh difpofition on the change of a ftar. Shak. King Lear. 

The laft is notorious for its goatijh fmell, and tufts not un¬ 
like the beard of that lecherous animal. More againjt Atheifm. 

Gob. n.f. [gobe, French.] A fmall quantity. A low word. 
Do’ft think I have fo little wit as to part with fuch a gob of 
money ? L’Ejtrange. 

GO'BBET. n.f [gobe, French.] A mouthful; as much as 
can he fwallowed at once. 

Therewith fhe fpevv’d out of her filthy maw 
A flood of poifon, horrible and black, 

Full of great lumps of fl {h and gobbets raw. Fairy ®)ueen. 

By devililh policy art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg’d 
With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart. Shakef H. VI. 
The cooks, flicing it into little gobbets, prick it on a prog 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys’s Travels. 

The giant, gorg’d with flelh, and wine, and blood. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. 

Belching raw "obbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 

With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. Addifon. 

To Go'bbet. v. a [from the noun ] To fwallow at a mouth¬ 
ful. A low word. 

Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both together. L’E,trance. Fable 4. 

To GO'BBLE v. a. [ gober , to fwallow, old French.] To 
fwallow haftily with tumult and noife. 

The flheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that they gobbled 
up now and then a piece of the coat along with them. L’JEJl. 

Of laft year’s corn in barn great ftore; 

Fat turkeys gobbing at the door. Prior. 

The time too precious now to wafte. 

And fupper gobbled up in hafte, 

Again afrefh to cards they run. Swift. 

Go'bbler. n. f [ from gobble.] One that devours in hafte; a 
gormand ; a greedy eater. 

Gobetween. n. f. [go and between. ] One that tranfadls 
bufinefs by running between two parties. 

Even as you came in to me, her affiftant, or go-between, 
parted from me: I fay I {hall be with her between ten and 
eleven. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Go'blet. n.f. [gobelet, French.] A bowl, or cup, that holds 
a large draught. 

My figur’d goblets for a difh of wood. Shakef. Rich. II. 

We love not loaded boards, and gdiets crown’d ; 

But free from furfeits our repofe is found. Denham. 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught.; 

Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. Dryden. 

Go'blin. n.f. [French; gobelina, which Spenfer has once re¬ 
tained, writing it in three fyllables. This word fome derive 
from the Gibellines , a faction in Italy; fo that elfe and goblin 
is Guelph and Gibelline, becaufe the children of either party 
were terrified by their nurfes with the name of the other : but 
it appears that elfe is Welffi, and much older than thofe fac¬ 
tions. EilffXJylhon are phantoms of the night, and the Germans 
likewife have long had fpirits among them named Goboldi , 
from which gobelin might be derived.] 

1. An evil fpirit; a walking fpirit; a frightful phantom. 

Angels and minifters of grace defend us! 

Be thou a fpirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 

Bring with thee airs from heav’n, or blafts from hell ? Shak 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply’d. 

Art thou that traytor angel ? Milton’s Pa - adife Lofl, l. ii. 
Always, whilft he is young, be fure to preferve his tender 
mind from all impreffions and notions of fpirits and goblins, 
or any fearful apprehenfions in the dark. ^Loc/ce 

2. A fairy ; an elf. 

His fon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field ; 

But Elfant was of moft renowned fame, 

Who of all cryftai did Panthea build. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Oo, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 

ith dry convulhons; fhorteil up their finews 
w.th aged cramps. Shakefpeare’s Tempefl. 
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Mean time the village rouzes up the fire. 

While well attefted, and as well believ’d, ? . 

Heard foiemn goes the goblin ftory round. Thomfon s Winter* 

GOD. n.f [30b, Saxon, which likewife fignifies good. _ The 
fame word paffes in both fenfes with only accidental variations 
through all the Teutonick dialects.] 

1. The Supreme Being . 

God is a fpirit, and they that worflfip him muft worfhip him 
in fpirit and in truth. John iv. 24. 

God above 

Deal between thee and me: for ever now 
I put myfelf to thy direction. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is neceftary, felf- 
exiftent, eternal, immenfe, omnipotent, omnifeient, and heft 
being; and therefore alfo a being who is and ought to be 
efteemed moft facred or holy. Giews Cojmol. Sacr. b. i. 

2. A falfe god ; an idol. 

He that facrificeth unto 2X\y god, fave unto the Lord only, 
he fhall be utterly deftroyed. Ee.od. xxii. o. 

As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods. 

They kill us for their fport. Shakefpeare’s King Leari 

Strong god of arms, whofe iron feeptre fways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean feas* 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia’s Winter coaft, 

Where ftand thy fteeds, and thou art honour’d moft. Dryd* 

3. Any perfon or thing deified or too much honoured. 

Whofe end is deftrution whofe god is their belly. Phil. iii» 

I am not Licio, 

Nora mufician as I feem to be; 

But one that lcorns to live in this difguife. 

For fuch a one as leaves a gentleman. 

And makes a od of fuch a cullion. Shakefpearei 

To God. v a. (^from the noun.J Todeify; to exalt to divine 
honours. 

This laft old man, 

Lov’d me above the meafure of a father ; 

Nay, godded me, indeed. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Go'dchild. n.f [god and Wild ] A term of fpiritual rela¬ 
tion ; one for whom one became fportfor at baptifm, and pro- 
mifed to fee educated as a Chriftian. 

Go'ddaugh ter. n.f [god and da ghter.] A girl for whom 
one became fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 

Go'ddess. n.f. [from j.^.] A female divinity. 

Hear, nature, hear; dear goddefs, hear a father! Shakef 
A woman I forfwore ; but I will prove, 

Thoii being a goddefs, I for "wore not thee: 

My vow was earthy, thou a heav’nly love. Shakefpeare * 

I long have waited in the temple nigh. 

Built to the gracious godd fs Clemency ; 

But rev’rence thou the pow’r. Dryden’s Fables . 

From his feat the goddef born arofe, 

And thus undaunted fpoke. Dryden’s Fables . 

When the daughter of Jupiter prefented herfelf among a 
crowd of goddeffe , fhe was diftinguifhed by her graceful ita- 
fcure and fuperior beauty. Addifon’s Freeholder, 1. 

Modefty with-held the goddefs’ train. Pope's UdjJ'eyc 

Go'ddess-like. adj. [goddejs and like.] Refembimg a god¬ 
defs. 

Then female voices from the fliore I heard; 

A maid arnidft them goddefs-l'ke appear’d. Pope’s Odyfey. 

Godfather, n.f. [god and^ father.] Fhe fponfor at til© 
font. 

He had a fon by her, and the king did him the honour as to 
ftand g cfatber to his child. daeon’s Henry VII. 

Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, tranlcribed 
from the apoftles, confifts in the child’s undertaking in his 
own name the baptifmal vow ; and, that he mav more Iblemn- 
Jy enter this obligation, bringing fome odfather with him, 
not now, as in baptifm, as hi procurator. Hammond 

Godhead, n.f [from god ] 

1. Godfhip; deity; divinity; divine nature. 

Becontent; 

Your low-laid fon our godhead will uplift. Shakefp, Cymbeh 
At the holy mount 

Of heav’n s high-feated top, th’ imperial throne 
Of god ’ead, fix’d lor ever firm and fure. 

The filial pow’r arriv’d dilton’s Parajife Lojt, b. vli. 

00 may thy godhead be confeft. 

So the returning year be bleft. Prior- 

2. A deity in perfon ; a god or goddefs. 

Were your godheads to borrow of men, men would forfake 

S °AH S - • c « , . Shakejpeards T mm of At enl 

Adoring firft the genius of the place, 

r / ; hl5 H^P^Hd native godhead: vet unknown. Dry i aSn 
Godless- ad, [ rom^.j W.thout feme of duty io ifd . 

Wic ked; irreligious; impious. 

notn th ^ fe tw° forts of men, bother/, CJS , the one has utterly 
no knowledge of God, and the other ituu.es how to pc 1 - I 
themfelves tha. there is no fuch thing to he known. Hooker. 

1 hat godlejs crew 

Rebellious. Milton’s Paraau, 


hiije Loft , 
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GOG 

For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of godlef men, and of rebellious times. 

Him his ungrateful country fent. 

Their beft Camillus, into banifhment. Dry dm. 

Go'dlike. adj. [ god and like.] Divine; refembling a divi¬ 
nity; fupremely excellent. 

Thus Adam his illuftrious gueft befought, 

And thus th e godlike angel anfwer’d mild. Milt. Par . Lojl . 

Mufing and much revolving in his brealf, 

How beft the mighty work he might begin 
Of faviour to mankind, and which way firft 
Publilh his godlike office now mature. Paradife Regain d. 
That prince fhall be fo wife and godlike , as, by eftablifhed 
laws of liberty, to fecure protedfion and encouragement to the 
honeft induftry of mankind. . Locke. 

Go'dling. n.f. [from god. ] A little divinity; a diminutive 
god. 

Thy puny godlings of inferior race, 

Whofe humble ftatues are content with brafs. Dryd. juven. 
Godliness, n.f. [from godly.] 

1. Piety to God. # . 

2 . General obfervation of all the duties prefcribed by religion. 

Virtue and godlinefs of life are required at the hands of the 
minifterof God. Hooker > b. v. f 2. 

Go'dly. adj. [from god.] 

1. Pious towards God. 

Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
fober life. Common Prayer. 

2 . Good; righteous; religious. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceafeth, for the faithful fail 
among the children of men. Pfxli. 1. 

Go'dly. adv. Pioufly ; righteoufly. 

The apoftle St. Paul teacheth, that every one which will 
\we godly in Chrift Jefus muft fuffer perfecution. Hooker, b. v. 
Go'dlyhead. n.f. [from godly.] Goodnefs; righteoufnefs. 
An old word. 

For this, and many more fuch outrage, 

I crave your godlyhead to aflwage 

The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenfer. 

Godmother, n.f [god and mother ] A woman who has oe- 
come fponfor in baptifm. A term of fpiritual relation. 
Go'dship. n.f [from god.] The rank or character of a god; 
deity; divinity. 

Difcourling largely on this theme, 

O’er hills and dales their godjhips came. Prior. 

Go'dson. n.f [god and fonf] One for whom one has been 
fponfor at the font. 

What, did my father’s godfon feek your life ? 

He whom my father named ? your Edgar ? Shakef. K. Lear. 
Go'dwArd. adj. To Godvuard is toward God. So we read, 
Hac Arethufa tenus, for hadlenus Arethufa. 

And fuch truft have we through Chrift to Godward. 2 Cor. 
Go'dwit. n.f. [ 30b, good, and pita, an animal.] A bird of 

particular delicacy. < 

Nor ortelans nor godwits crown his board. Cowley. 

Go'dyeld. ladv. [corrupted from God/hield or protedl.J A 
Go'dyield. 3 term of thanks. Now not ufed. 

Herein I teach you. 

Plow you fhould bid godyeld us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. Shakefpeare* s Macbeth. 

Goel. adj. [golen, Saxon.] Yellow. An old word. 

In March at the furtheft, dry feafon or wet, 

Hop-roots fo well chofen let (kilful go fet; 

The goeler and younger, the better I love ; 

Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. TuJJ. Husb. 
Go'er. n f. [from^o.] 

1. One that goes ; a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 

Myfelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back. Shakefpeare s Cymbehne. 

Such a man 

Might be a copy to thefe younger times ; 

Which, follow’d well, would now demonftrate them 
But goers backward. Shakef All*s well that ends- well. 

Nothing could hurt either of us fo much as the intervening 
officious impertinence of thofe goers between us, who in Eng¬ 
land pretend to intimacies with you, and in Ireland to inti¬ 
macies with me. r P °P*!° Swt f U A 

2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner of walking goo 

or bad, 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. _ m tUn. 

To Go ggle. v. n. To look afquint. 

Inflam’d all over with difgrace. 

To be feen by her in fuch a place. 

Which made him hang his head, and fcoul. 

And wink and goggle like an owl. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. r. 
Nor fighs, nor groans, nor goggling eyes did want. Dryd. 
Go'gcle-eyed. adj. [ycegl egen, Saxon.] Squint-eyed; not 
looking ftrait. 

They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and very unfeemly 
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to look upon, except to men that be goggle-eyed them- 
felves. Ajckam’s Sdmlmajlcr. 

Go ing, n. f. [from golng. ] 

1. The a<ft of walking. 

When nobles are their taylors tutors, 

No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitors, 

Then comes the time, who lives to fee’t, 

That going fhall be us’d with feet. Shakef. King Lear 

2. Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude than that of our 
birth; moft women coming, according to their reckoning 
within the compafs of a fortnight; that is, the twentieth part 
of their going. Grew*s Cofmol. Sacr. b. iii, c% ^ 

3. Departure. 

Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy hufband ; him to follow thou art bound. Milt. P.LoJl . 

Gola. n.f. The fame with Cymatium, which fee. 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble fhow. Sped. 

GOLD, n.f [ golb, Saxon; golud, riches, Welfh. It i s ' 
called gold in our Englifh tongue either of geel, as Sea - 
liger fays, which is in Dutch to fhine; or of another Dutch 
word, which is gelten, and fignifies in Latin valere, in Englifh 
to be of price or value : hence cometh their ordinary word 
gelt, for money. Peacham on Drawing.] 

1. Gold is the heavieft, the moft denfe, the moft Ample, the 

moft duefile, and moft fixed of all bodies ; not to be injured 
either by air or fire, and feeming incorruptible. It is foluble 
by means of fea-falt; but is injured by no other fait, and is 
moft eafily of all metals amalgamated with filver. Gold is 
frequently found native, and very rarely in a ftate of ore. It 
never conftitutes a peculiar ore, but is found moft frequently 
among ore of filver. Native gold is feldom found pure, but 
has almoft confiantly filver with it, and very frequently cop¬ 
per. Gold duft, or native gold , in fmall mafies, is mixed 
among the fand of rivers in many parts of the world. It is 
found, in the greateft abundance, bedded in mslfes of hard 
ftone, often at the depth of a hundred and fifty fathoms in the 
mines of Peru. Pure gold is fo fixed, that Boerhaave informs 
ns of an ounce of it fet in the eye of a glafs furnace for two 
months, without lofing a Angle grain. Hill on Pojfils. 

Gold hath thefe natures: greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of 
parts, fixation, pliantnefs or foftnefs, immunity from ruft, 
and the colour or tin&ure of yellow. Bacon*s Nat. Hi/hry, 

Ah ! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakef. Rich. III. 
We commonly take fhape and colour for fo prefumptive 
ideas of feveral Ipecies, that, in a good picture, we readily 
fay this is gold, and that a filver goblet, only by the different 
figures and colours reprefented to the eye by the pencil, Luke. 

The gold fraught velfel, which mad tempefts beat, 

He fees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryd. Tyran. Love, 

2. Money. 

Forme, the gold of France did not feduce. 

Although I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effeeft what I intended. Shakefp. Henry'Sf. 

Thou, that fo ftoutly haft refilled me. 

Give me thy gold, if thou haft any gold; 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows. Shakef. HN I* 

If I want gold, fteal but a beggar’s dog, 

And give it Timon, why, the dog coins gold. Shakefpeare. 

3. It is ufed for any thing pleafing or valuable. So among the 
ancients X^ J<7yi oc<pgoonri; and animamq; morefque aureos educit 
in ajlra. Horace. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold,* 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. SkakeJ'peare*s Henry V, 
Gold of Pleafurc. n.f [myagrum, ] 

It hath a flower of four leaves, placed in form of a crofs, 
out of whofe cup arifes the pointal, which becomes a turbi¬ 
nated fruit, having one cell, in which is included an oblong 
feed, and two empty cells at the point. Miller- 

Gg'ldbeater. n.f. [gold and beat.] One whofe occupation 
is to beat or foliate gold fo as to gild other matter. 

Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit fake, they arc 
wont to ufe the fineft coined gold they can get, yet they feru- 
ple not to employ coined gold ; and that the mint-mailers 
are wont to alloy with copper or filver, to make the coin more 
ftiff, and lefs fubjedl to be wafted by attrition. po r e ‘ 

This gilder was a goldbeater. P°P e ‘ 

Go'ldbeater’s Skin. n.f. The inteftinum re£lum of an ox, 
which goldbeaters lay between the leaves of their metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced thin* an 
made fit to apply to cuts or fmall frefh wounds, as is now the 
common practice. ghiincy. 

When your gilliflowers blow, if they break the pod, open 
it with a penknife or lancet at each divifion, as low as the 
flower has burft it, and bind it about with a narrow flip 
goldbeater's skin, which moiften with your tongue, and itwi 
ftick together. Mortimer’s Husbandry- 

Go'ldbound. adj. [gold and bound.] Encompaffed with gol * 
Thy air, . 

Thou other goldbound brow* is like thefirft. Shakeffi-M ac ' 
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Go'lden. adj. [horn gold.] 

, Made of gold ; confiding of gold. 

O would to God that the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow, , 

Were red-hot Heel to fear me to the brain. Shake/. K. III. 

Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed. 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery fteed, 

In golden armour glorious to behold ; 

The rivets of their arms were nail’d with gold, 

2. Shining; bright; fplendid; refplendent. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frelh morning drops upon the rofe; 

Nor fliines the filver moon one half fo bright 
Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk'd up in a gliftering grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII 

Heaven’s golden winged herald late he faw 
To a poor Galilean virgin fent. 

To her hard yoke you muft hereafter bow 
Howe’er Ihe Ihines all golden to you now. 

And fee the guardian angels of the good, 

Reclining foft on many a golden cloud. Rowe’s Royal Conv. 

3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 

Golden rufleting hath a gold coloured coat under a ruflet 
hair, and its flelh of a yellow colour. Mortimer. 

4. Excellent; valuable. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all fort of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs. 

Not call afide fo foon. Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

That verfe which they commonly call golden, has two fub- 
ftantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them to 
keep the peace. Dryden. 

Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing with others as we 
would have others deal with us. Watts s Logick. 

5. Happy ; refembling the age of gold. 

They fay many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time carelefly, as they did in the golden world. 

Shakefpeare*s As you like it. 

Go'lden Saxifrage, n.f. [ chryfoplenium. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the flowercup is divided 
into four parts: the flower has no vifible petals, but eight 
ftamina, or threads, which furround the ovary: the pointal 
becomes a membraneous veffel, which is forked and bivalve, 
inclofing many fmall feeds. It grows wild upon marffiy foil, 
and in Ihady woods. Miller. 

Go'ldenly. adv. [from golden.] Delightfully; fplendidly. 
My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool, and report fpeaks 
goldenly of his profit. Shakefpeare*s As you like it. 

Go'ldfinch. n.f. [ golbpnc, Saxon.] A finging bird, fo 
named from his golden colour. This is called in Staffordlhire 
a proud taylor. 

^ Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches , ruddocks, 
Canary-birds, blackbirds, thrufhes, and divers others. Carew . 

A goldfinch there 1 faw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide. Dryden. 

Go'LDFrNDER. n.f. [gold an& find.] One who finds gold. A 
term ludicroufly applied to thofe that empty jakes. 

His empty paunch that he might fill. 

He fuck’d his vittels through a quill; 

Untouch’d it pafs’d between his grinders, 

Or’t had been happy for goldfinders. 

Go'ldhammer. n.f. A kind of bird. 

Go'lding. n.f. A fort of apple. _ 

Go'ldney. n.f. A fort of filh, otherwife called Gilthead, 
which fee. Didl. 

Go'ldpleasure. n.f. An herb. X)idi\ 

Go'ldsize. n.f A glue of a golden colour; glue ufed by- 
gilders. J 

The gum of ivy is good to put into your goldfize, and other 
Colours. Peacham on Drawing. 

Go ldsmith. n. f [golb and ymre, Saxon.] 

1. One who manufactures-gold. 

Neither chain nor goldfmith came to me. Shakefpeare. 

2. A banker ; ^one who keeps money for others in his hands. 

The goldfmith or ferivener, who takes all your fortune to 
difpofe of, when he has beforehand refolved to break the fol- 
lowing day, does furely deferve the gallows. Swift. 

Go'ldylocks. n. f. [coma aurea, Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe perennial root: its numerous leaves are pro- 
tluceu alternately on every fide the branches: the flowers are 
yellow, and produced either fingly or in an umbel upon the 
tops of the branches W. 

trOLL. n.f. [corrupted, as Shrner thinks, from pal or col, 
whence pealsan, to handle or manage.] Hands; paws; 
ckiws. Lfed in contempt, and obfolete. 

,J„ he >' f ‘f k? n *? s ’ and Mo P fa P ut to her golden gclU among 
them; and blind fortune, that faw not the colour of them” 
gave her the preheminence. sid b ■■ 


to me. n. f. The 


Swift. 

Din. 

Dift. 
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black and oily greafc of a cart-wheel; 

Bailey. 

GO'MPHOSIS. n.f A particular form of articulation. 

Gomphofis is the connexion of a tooth to its focket. Wifcm. 

GQ'NDOLA. n.f [gondole, French.] A boat much ufed in 
Venice; a fmall boat. 

He faw did fwim 

Along the Ihore, as fwift as glance of eye; 

A little gondelay, bedecked trim 

With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Fairy ^ uecn . 
In a gondola were feen together Lorenzo and his amorous 
j e fli ca> Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Fmice. 

As with gondola*s and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. Prior . 

GondolEer. n.f. [from gondola.] A boatman ; one that rows 
a gondola. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfported with no worfe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of hire, a gondolier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafcivious Moor. Shakef Othello „ 

Gone . part.preter. [from go. See To GO.] As, 

I need not qualify thefe remarks with a fuppofition tnar I 
have gone upon through the whole courfe of my papers. Addif 

1. Advanced; forward in progrefs. 

I have known Iheep cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. Mort. 

The obfervator is much the brilker of the two, and, l 
think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence than his 
Prelbyterian brother. Swift . 

2. Ruined; undone. 

He muft know ’tis none of your daughter, nor my After ; 
we are gone elfe. Shakefpeare*s Winter's Tale. 

3. Paft. 

I’ll tell the ftory of my life. 

And the particular accidents gone by. 

Since I came to this ifle. Shakefpeare*s Tempejl . 

4. Loft; departed. 

When her mafters faw that the hope of their gains was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas. Adis xvi. 19: 

Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to only thofe 
that are in prefence, and is tranlient and gone. Holder • 

5. Dead ; departed from life. 

I mourn Adonis dead alid gone. Oldham. 

A dog, that has his nofe held in the vapour, lofes all figns 
of life; but carried into the air, or thrown into a lake, reco¬ 
vers, if not quite gone. Addifon*s Remarks on Italy. 

Go'nfalon. \n.f. [gonfanon, French; 

Go'nfa non. 

An enfign ; a ftandard. 

Ten thoufand thoufand enfigns high advanc’d. 

Standards and gonfalons, ’twixt van and rear, 

Stream in the air. Milton*s Parad. Lojl, b. v. 

Gonorrhoe'a. n.f [ybvfgy and peu.] A morbid running of 
venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or ftone mummy grows on the tops of high 
rocks : they powder and boil it in milk, and then give it to 
flop gonorrhoeas. Woodward on FoJJils. 

GOOD. adj. comp, better, fuperl. bcjl. [got>, Saxon; goed, 
Dutch.] 

1. Elaving fuch phyfical qualities as are expected or defired. 

God faw every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very geod. Gen. i. 31. 

1 ake ye good heed unto yourfelves. Deutr. ii. 4, 

A univerfe of death ! which God by curfe 
Created evil; for evil onl y good. Milt ; Paradife Loft. 

Refolv’d 

From an ill caufe to draw a good effedE Dryden*s Fables. 

Notwithftanding this criticifm the verfes veers good. Spediat. 
A man is no more to be praifed upon this account, than 
becaufe he has a regular pulfe and a good digeftion. Addifon . 

VVe may as well pretend to obtain the good which we want 
without God s affiftance, as to know what is good for us with^> 
out his direction. _ Smalridgcs Sermons. 

Ah ! ne’er fo dire a fhirft of glory boaft. 

Nor in the critick let the man be loft ! 

Good nature and good fenfe muft ever join ; 

I o err is human, to forgive, divine. Pope's Eff. on Critic. 

2. Proper; fit; convenient. 

It is not good that the man Ihould be alone. Gen. ii. 18 
We thought it good to be left at Athens alone. 1 Thef. iii 1* 
Amongft a man’s peers a man (hall .be fure of familiarity! 
and therefore It is good* little to keep flate: amongft a man’s 
inferiors one fl,a be fure of reverence, and therefore it is good 
a little to be familiar. Bacm> EJj J * 

his dWe y ° U th ‘ nk ^’ gK ' e MartiuS ,eave to , P in 

r r 1 j 1 1 . Bacon s holy War. 

He concluded, that it was a good time to comply with the 
impor unity of the gentlemen of Suffex. ClarlL, b . fl 

3 * UiivOiiupted ; undaniao-ed. 


In.f [gonfanon, French; gunfana , Iflandick, 
5 from gunn, a battle, and fani, a flag. Mr. Lye • 
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He alfo bartered away plumbs, that would have rotted in a 
Week, for nuts, that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. _ Locke * 

4. Wholfome; falubrious. 

A man fir ft builds a country feat, . 

Then finds the walls not good to eat. Prior. 

5. Medicinal; falutary. . a 

The water of Nilus is fweeter than other waters in talte, 
and it is excellent good for the ftone and hypochondriack me¬ 
lancholy. Bacon's Natural Hijhry , N 7 6 7 * 

6. Pleafant to the tafte. . 

Eat thou honey, becaufe it is good ; and the honeycom , 
which is fweet. Prov. xxiv. I 3 * 

Of herbs and plants fome are good to eat raw; as lettuce, 
endive, and purflane. Bacon’s Natural Hjlory. 

7. Complete; full. , • , 

The Pjroteftant fubjefls of the abbey make up a . good third 
of itS people. Addifon on Italy. 

All quality, that is good for any thing, is originally founded 

M ' Collier of Envy. 

upon merit. , / 

We difcipline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 

ufeful and good for fomewhat. Locke. 

o. Sound ; not falfe ; not fallacious. 

He is refolved now to {hew how (light the propofitions were 
which Luther let go for good. Atterbury. 

10. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military cuftom the place was good , and the 
lieutenant of the colonel’s company might well pretend to the 
next vacant captainlhip in the fame regiment. Wot ion. 

11. Confirmed; attefted; valid. 

Ha ! am I fure (he’s wrong’d ? Perhaps tis malice ! 

Slave, make it clear, make good your accufation. Smith. 

12. Having the qualities defired to a confiderable degree; lum- 

cient; not too little. , r . 

The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had earned 
a body of three thoufand foot to be embarked on thofe 
rv • J Clarendon, b. 11. 

,3 With as preceding. It has a kind of negative or inverted 

fenfe; as good as , no better than. 

Therefore fprang there even of one, and him as good as 
dead, fo many as the ftars of the Iky in multitude. Heb. xi. 

14. No worfe. r , . , 

He (harply reproved them as men of no courage, which, 

being many times as good as in poffeflion of the victory, had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies Knolles. 

The matter, I am fure, will be as good ! as his word, for his 
own bufinefs. L’EJlrange, Fable 52. 

15. Well qualified ; not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by that title, either there 
muft have been but one fovereign over them all, or elfe every 
father of a family had been as good a prince, and had as good 
a claim to royalty as thefe. Locke. 

16. Skilful; ready; dexterous. , 

Flatter him it may, I confefs; as thofe are generally good 

at flattering who are good for nothing elfe. South s hermons. 

I make my way where e’er I fee my foe; 

But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryd. Span. Fryat. 

17. Happy; prolperous. 

Behold how good and how pleafant it is for brethren to 

dwell together in unity. P f cxxxlu - u 

Many good morrows to my noble lord ! 

— GW morrow, Catefby, you are early ftirnng.b^LiC.lll. 

Good e’en, neighbours ; . 

Good e’en to you all, good e’en to you all. Skakefp. Conolan. 
At once good night: 

Stand not upon the order of your going, . 

But go at once, Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

At my window bid good morrow. 77,??' 

Good morrow, Portius! Let us once embrace. Adaijon. 

18. Honourable. 

Silence, the knave’s repute, the whore s good name. 

The only honour of the wifliing dame. Eope. 

19. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any words expreffing temper 

That when they are certified of our mind, they may be of 
good comfort, and ever go cheerfully about their own affairs. 
5 2 Mac. xi. 20. 

Quietnefs of mind improves into cheerfulnefs, enough to 
make me juft fo good humoured as to wifh that world well. 

J p ope to Swift.' 

2C. Confiderable ; not fmall though not very great. 

A good while ago God made choice that the Gentiles by 
my mouth fhould hear the word. - xv. 7. 

It feemeth the plant, having a great ftalk and top, doth prey 
upon the grafs a good way about, by drawing the juice of the 
earth from it. Bacon's Natural Htjlory 

Mirtle and pomgranate, if they be planted, though a good 
fpace one from the other, will meet. Peacham on Drawing. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of httlenefs and 
lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as many of them might 
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float in the air a good while, like exhalations bt-forc they fell 
down. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

They held a good (hare of civil and military employments 
durino- the whole time of the ufurpation. Swift, 

a 1. Elegant; decent; delicate. With breeding. 

If the critick has publifhed nothing but rules and obferva- 
tions in criticifm, I then confider whether there be a pro¬ 
priety and elegance in his thoughts and words, clearnefs and 
delicacy in his remarks, wit and good breeding in his rail- 
l er y # Addifon's Guardian. 

Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial 
humanity, which is what we exprefs by the word good breed¬ 
ing, ' Addifris Spectator. 

Thofe among them, who return into their feveral countries, 
are fure to be followed and imitated as the greateft patterns 
of wit and good breeding. vwift, 

22. Real; ferious ; earneft. 

Love not in good earneft, nor no farther in fport neither, 
than with fafety of a pure blufh thou may’ft in honour come 
off a g a i n . Shakefpeare's As y:u like it. 

23. Rich; of credit; able to fulfil engagements. 

Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in faying that he is a 
good man, is to have you underftand me that he is fuffi- 
c j €nt , Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

74. Having moral qualities, fuch as are wifhed ; virtuous. 

For a good man fome would even dare to die. Rom. v. 7. 
The woman hath wrought a good work upon me. Matt. 

Grant the bad what happinefs they would, 

One they muft want, which is to pafs for good. Pope. 

25. Kind; foft; benevolent. 

Matters being fo turned in her, that where at hrft liking 
her manners did breed good will, now good will became the 
chief caufe of liking her manners. Sidney, b. ii. 

Glory to God in the higheft, and on earth peace and gd 
will towards men. Lu. ii. 14. 

Without good nature man is but a better kind of vermin. 

Bacon's Ornam. Ratln, 

Here we are lov’d, and there we love; 

Good nature now and paflion ftrive 

Which of the two fhould be above, ^ 

And laws unto the other give. Suckling 

’Tis no wonder if that which affords fo little glory to God, 
hath no more good will for men. Decay of Piety 

When you (hall fee him, fir, to die for pity, 

’Twere fuch a thing, ’twould fo deceive the world, 
’Twould make the people think you were good natur’d.M;, 
To teach him betimes to love and be good natured to others, 
is to lay early the true foundation of an jioncft man. Locke. 

Good fenfe and good nature are never feparated, though the 
ignorant world has thought otherwife. Dryd. Juven. Deduat. 

Affability, mildnefs, tendernefs, and a word which 1 vvou.d 
fain bring back to its original fignification of virtue, I mean 

good nature, are of daily ufe. 1 r F m ‘ 

This doctrine of God’s good will towards men, this com¬ 
mand of mens proportionable good will to one another, is not 
this the very body and fubftance, this the very fpirit and life 
of our Saviour’s whole inftitution ? Spratt's Sermons. 

It was his greateft pleafure to fpread his healing wings over 
every place, and to make every one fenfible of his goo wi to 

' mankind. Calamy's Sermons. 

How could you chide the young good natur d prince, 

And drive him from you with fo item an air. AddiJ. to 0. 

26. Favourable; loving. 

But the men were very good unto us, and we we 
hurt 1 Sa. xxv. 15. 

Truly God is good to Ifrael, even to fuch as are of a clean 

heart. P h lxx111 ’ ' 

You have good remembrance of us always, defimng greatly • 

to fee us, as we alfo to fee you. J je JJ’ |! 1 ' 

This idea, thus made, and laid up for a pattern, rou 
ceffarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe u ’ 
nor made by any other original but the good liking an ^ 

him that firft made this combination. . . 

27. Companionable; fociable ; merry. Often ufed ironiJ ' 

It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a . goo 

in his youth. N cham t Sch l $1 

Though he did not draw the good fellows to lnm by 

ing, yet he eat well. . . CW 1,’„ re ve,« 

Not being permitted to drink without eating, wi i 
the cuftom of having the cup often at his nofe; a 
beginning and preparation to good fellowfhip. . 

28. It is fometimes ufed as an epithet of flight con emp , 
plying a kind of negative virtue or bare freedom rom . Lj m 

My good man, as far from jealoufy as I am from §! 1{/ f 
caufe! Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of 

She had left the good man at home, and broug t 
gallant. AddfnsSpeW 

29. In a ludicrous fenfe. w little work, 

As for all other good women that love to do but Ik 

how handfome it is to loufe themfelves in the fun jU - ’ 
that have been but a while in Ireland can well vvitne s. / ^ 
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3 °- WLZt life delivery he intended, called 

unto us to follow him, which we both, bound by oath and 
willing by good will, obeyed. Sidney, b. ii. 

The good will of the nation to the prefent war has been 
fince but too much experienced by the fucceffes that have at¬ 
tended it. Temple. 

Good will, ftie raid, my want of ftrength fupphes; 

And diligence (hall give what age denies. Dryden's Fables. 
In Good time. Not too faft. 

In good time, replies another, you have heard them difpute 
againft a vacuum in the fchools. Collier on Human Reafon. 

32. In Good J'octh. Really; ferioufly. 

What, muft I hold a candle to my fhames ? 

They in themfelves, gosdfooth, are too too light. Shakefp. 

33. Good [To make.] To keep; to maintain; not to give up ; 
not to abandon. 

There died upon the place aft the chieftains, all making good 
the fight without any ground given. Bacon s Henry VII. 

He forced them to retire in fpite of their dragoons, which 
were placed there to make good their retreat. Clarendon. 

Since we claim a proper intereft above others in the pre¬ 
eminent rights of the houfhold of faith, then, no doubt, to 
make good that claim, we are proportionably obliged above 
others to conform to the proper manners and virtues that 
belong to and become this houfnold, and diftinguifh it from 
all others. Spratt's Sermons. 

He without fear a dangerous war purfues; 

As honour made him firft the danger chufe, 

So ftill he makes it good on virtue’s fcore. Dryd. Ann . Mirab. 

34. Good [To make.] To perform; to confirm. 

I farther will maintain 

Upon his bad life to make all this good. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

While (he fo far extends her grace, 

She makes but good thepromife of her face. Waller. 

Thefe propofitions I fhall endeavour to make good. Smalridge. 

35. Good [Tomake.] To fupply. 

Every diftindt being has fomewhat peculiar to itfelf, to 
make good in one circumftance what it wants in another. L'EJl. 

Good. n.f. 

1. That which phyfically contributes to happinefs; benefit; ad¬ 
vantage ; the contrary to evil. 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any 
man’s heart good to hear me. Shak. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

Fie wav’d indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither good nor 
barm. . Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Nature in man’s heart her laws doth pen, 

Prefcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 

This caution will have alfo this good in it, that it will put 
them upon confidering, and teach them the neceftity of exa¬ 
mining more than they do. Locke. 

Good is what is apt to caufe or increafe pJeafure, or diminifti 
pain in us; or elfe to procure or preferve us the poffeflion of 
any other good , or abfence of any evil. Locke . 

Refufe to leave thy deftin’d charge too foon, 

And for the church’s good defer thy own. Prior. 

Works may have more wit than does them good , 

As bodies perifh through excefs of blood. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 
A third after truth, and a defire of good, are principles 
which ftill a& with a great and univerfal force. Rogers. 

2. Profperity ; advancement. 

If he had employ’d 

Thofe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 

Unto the '«), not ruin of the ftate. Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

3. Earneft; not jeft. J 

The good woman never died after this, ’till fhe came to die 
tor good and all. VEll 

4 ’p^ty ralqUaltt ‘ eS ’ fuchasaredefirable i virtue; righteoufnefej 

Depart from evil, and do good. pf. xxxiv . t . 

Empty of all good, wherein confifts 
Woman’s domeftick honour, and chief praife. Milt. P L. 
by good, I queftion not but good, morally fo called, bo'num 
honejlum ought, chiefly at leaft, to be underftood; and that 
the f of profit or pleafure the Unum utile, or jucundum, 

hardly come into any account here. J South 

Nor holds this earth a more deferving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 

J rutl h honour, all that is compriz’d in good. Drvden 
5 - Good placed after with aJ) feems a fubftantive; but the 
eErT ‘y, thlnk ’ vitious ’ and .r w is rather an adjeflive 
GoodUL ’ ° r ‘ C may be COnfidered as adverbial! See 

The pilot muft intend fome port before he fleers his ronrfs 

Good. adv. J L EJlrange. 

!' YJh notin : n °t amifs. 

• As Good. No worfe. 


GOO 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide, 

As good have groWn there ftill a Iifelefs rib. MUterii 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as good have 
been eating worms now as pigeons ? L'EJlrangei 

Good, inter jell ion. Well! right! It is fometimes ufed 

ironically. 

Good! my complexion ! do’ft thou think, though I am ca- 
parifon’d like a man, I have a doublet and hofe in my difpo- 
fition ? Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Goo'd-conditioned, adj. Without ill qualities or fynrptomsr 
Ufed both of things and perfons, but not elegantly. 

Nofurgeon, at this time, dilates an abfeefs of any kind by 
Inje&ions, when the pus is good-conditioned. Sharp's Surgery . 
Good-now. interjeftion. 

J. In good time; a la bonne heure. A gentle exclamation of in¬ 
treaty. It is now a low word. 

G'odd-now fit down, and tell me, he that knows. 

Why this fame watch ? Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

2 . A foft exclamation of wonder. 

Good-now, good-now, how your devotions jump with mine f 

Dryden's Spanifb Fryar. 
Go'odliness. n.f. [fromgoodly.] Beauty; grace; elegance. 
She fung this fong with a voice no lefs beautiful to his ears, 
than her goodlinefs was full of harmony to his eyes. Sidney. 

The ftatelinefs of houfes, the goodlinefs of trees, when we 
behold them, delighteth the eye. Hooker , b. i. 

Go'odly. adj. [from good.] 

1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; fplendid. Now little in ufe. 

A prince of a goodly afpedt, and the more goodly by a grave 
majefty, wherewith his mind did deck his outward graces. Sidn. 
A goodly city is this Antium. Shakefp. Coriolanus • 

Patience and forrow ftrove 
Which fhould exprefs her goodliejl: you have feen 
Sunfhine and rain at once. Her fmiles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thoufands. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

But he’s fomething ftain’d 

With grief, that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’ft call him 
A goodly perfon. Shakefpeare's Tempejf. 

Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldeft fon Efau, and 
put them upon Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 15. 

There was not among the children of Ifrael a goodlier per¬ 
fon than he. 1 Sa. lx. 2. 

He had not, according to his promife to them in time of 
his diftreft, made them any recompence for their goodly houfes 
and olive gardens, deftroyed in the country by Rofcetes in the 
former wars. _ Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 

The goodliefl man of men fince born 
His Tons, the faireft of her daughters Eve. Milton . 

Of the fourth Edward was his noble fong; 

Fierce, goodly , valiant, beautiful and young. JVallen 
Not long fince walking in the field. 

My nurfe and I, we there beheld 
A goodly fruit, which, tempting me, 

I would have pluck’d. Waller. 

How full of ornament is all I view 
In all its parts ! and feems as beautiful as new : 

O goodly order’d work ! O power divine ! 

Of thee I am, and what I am is thine ! Dryden's Innocence. 

His elddl born, a goodly youth to view, 

Excell’d the reft in fhape and outward {hew; 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d, 

But of a heavy, dull, degen’rate mind. Dryden's Fables 

2 . Bulky ; fwelling; affecTedly turgid. ; 

Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink. 

Goodly and great he fails behind his link, 

3. Happy; definable; gay. "ryaen. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured to 
the mild and goodly government of the Confeffor. Spinfer 
We have many goodly days to fee. Shak. Richard III. 
Goodly, adv. Excellently. Obfolete. 

There Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright. 

Doth flourifh in all beauty excellent; 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight; 
Atempered goodly well for health and for delight. F §tneen 
^folete YH0 ° D ' n ' J ' £ from Grace; goodnefs. Ob- 

But mote thy goodlyhbod forgive it me, 

To meet which of the gods I fhall thee name. Fait Queeri 
Goodman, n.f. [ good and man.] 

t. A flight.appellation of civility: generally ironical. 

Help ho ! murther ! murther ! 

How now, what’s the matter? part. 

--—With you, goodman boy, if you pleafe: come, PH fl e fh 

2. A ruftick term of compliment; gaffer ^'^ eare S Klng Lear * 
Are you my wife, and will not call me hufhand ? ft/r 
fhould call me lord: I am your nodma? hUlband J. % 

Nay, hear your goodman delver. SboktfoH 77 

Jf * e beams bright to labour war^ 

An d S‘ ld the thatch of goodman Hodge’s barn. GityU Pali. 

4 Old 
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Old goodman Dobfon of the green. 

Remembers he the trees has feen. Swift. 

Go'odness. n.f [from good.] Defirable qualities either moral 
or phyficial ; kindnefs ; favour. 

If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it was becaufe therein 
he might exercife his goodnefs. Sidney, b. n. 

There is in all things an appetite or defire, whereby they 
incline to fomething which they may be; all which perfections 
are contained under the, general name of goodnefs. Hooker. 

All goodnefs 
Is poifon to thy ftomach. 

—-Yes, that goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope againft the king; your goodnefs. 

Since you provoke me, (hall be moft notonoiis. Sh.iH.VIIl. 

There’s no goodnefs in thy face. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The goodnefs of every thing is meafured by its end and ufe, 
and that’s the beft thing which ferves the beft end and pur- 
, Tillotfon, Sermon i. 

P °A 11 feverally made him very particular relations of the 
ftrength of the Scots army, the excellent difciphne that was 
obferved in it, and th t goodnefs of the men. Clarendon, b. 11. 

No body can fay that tobacco of the fame goodnejs is nien 
in refpeCl of itfelf: one pound of the fame goodnefs will never 
exchange for a pound and a quarter of the fame goodnefs. Lode. 
Goods, n.f. [from goad.] 
i „ Moveables in a houfe. 

That a writ be fu’d againft you. 

To forfeit all y our goods, lands, tenements, 

Caftles, and whatfoever. Sbakefpeare s Henry VI II. 

2. Wares; freight; merchandife. 

Her maiefty, when the goods of our Enghfti merchants were 
attached by the duke of Alva, arrefted likewife the goods of the 
Low Dutch here in England. Raleigh s EJfays. 

Sallee, that fcorn’d all pow’r and laws of men. 

Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. Waller. 
Goo'dy. n.f. [corrupted horn goodwife.] A low term of civi¬ 
lity ufed to mean perfons. 

Soft, goody fheep, then faid the fox, not fo; : 

Unto the king fo rafh ye may not go. Hubberds Tale. 

Swarm’d on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy d, ? 

Which erft I faw when goody Dobfon dy d. Gay s Pajlorals. 

Plain goody would no longer down ; 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown. *wi/t. 

GOOSE, n.f. plural geefe. [ 5 °r> Saxon ; goes, Dutch; gawe, 

Erfe, fine;, gewey, plural.] , , 

1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I know not why, for 

fooliflmefs. 

Thou cream-faced lown, 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Sincelpluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten ’till lately. Sbakefpeare. 

Smile you my fpeeches, as I were a fool. 

Goofe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I’d drive ye cackling home to Comelot. Shakef King Lear. 
Birds moft eafy to be drawn are waterfowl; as the gooje 
and fwan. . Peacham on Drawing. 

Nor watchful does, nor the more wakeful geefe, 

Difturb with nightly noife the facred peace. Dryd. tables. 

2 . A taylor’s fmoothing iron. . c , , r . 

Come in, taylor : here you may roaft your goofe. _ bhakejp. 
Go'oseberRY. n.f. [goofe and berry, becaufe eaten with young 

^Thekaves are laciniated or jagged : the whole plant isfet 
with prickles : the fruit grows difperfedly upon th e tree,.having 
for the moft part but one fruit upon a footftalk, wfe$iTi s °^ an 
oval or globular figure, containing many fmall ieeds, lur- 
rounded by a pulpy fubftance. The fpecies are i. The com¬ 
mon goofeberry. 2 . The large manured goofeberry. 3.The 
red hairy goofeberry. 4 - The large white Dutch goofeberry. 
5. The large amber goofeberry. 6. The large green goofe¬ 
berry. 7. The large*red goofeberry. 8 The yellow-leaved 
crooftberry. 9. The ftriped-leaved goofeberry. Miller. 

"Auguft^haslpon his arm a bafket of all manna: of ripe 
fruits; as pears, plums, apples, goofeberries. 

Upon a goofeberry bufh a fnail 1 found ; 

For always fnails near fweeteft fruit abound Gay s Raft. 

Go'osefoot. n.f [ chenopodium, ] 1 orac * , . 

The feeds are fingle and globofe in fome fpecies ; but in 

others they are compreffed: the cup of the flower ^ q uin q ue • 
the leaves grow alternately upon the ftalks betwe ^.^ 
feeds. 

Go'csegrass. n.f. Clivers; an herb. See Clivers. 

Goofegrafs, or wild tanfy, is a weed that ftrong c ays • 
very fubjea to. . Mortimer's Husbandry 

GO'RBELLY. n.f [from 5 oj\, dung, and belly , to 

Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come from go? , W din, 
beyond, too much; or, as feems to me more likely, may be 
contra&ed from gormand, or gormand’s belly, the belly of a 


re- 


G O R 

glutton.] A big paunch; a fwelling belly. A term of 
proach for a fat man. 

Go'r bellied. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; bigbellied; havin* 
fwelling paunches. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye ht 
chuffs ,°1 would your ftore were here. Shakefp. Hen*y IV". p, j t 
Gord. n.f An inftrument of gaming, as appears from Beau - 
mont and Fletcher. Warbmton, 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but gords and 
ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gords and Fulham holds. 

Sbakefpeare'’s Me?-ry Wives of Wirffor, 
GORE. n.f. [gope, Saxon; gbr, Welfh, famous matter.] 


Blood. H 

A griefly wound, 

From which forth gufti’d a ftream of gore blood thick, 

That all her goodly garment ftain’d around, 

And into a deep fanguine dy’d the graffy ground. F. §u m% 
Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dryden’s JEn. 

2. Blood clotted or congealed. 

The. bloody faff 

Will be aveng’d ; though here thou fee him die, 

Rolling in duff and gore. Milton’s Paradife Lof, xi, 
His horrid beard and knotted treffes flood 
Stiff with his gore , and all his wounds ran blood. Denham. 
To Gore. v. a. [jebepian, Saxon.] 

1. To ftab; to pierce. 

Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gord with Mowbray’s fpear. Shakcf R . II, 
No weaker lion’s by a ftronger (lain ; 

Nor from his larger tufks the for eft boar 
Commiffion takes his brother fwine to gore. Tate's Jam. 

For arms his men long pikes and jav’lins bore, 

And poles with pointed fteel their foes in battle gore. Dryi 

2. To pierce with a horn. 

Sometofs’d, fome gor’d, fome trampling down he kill’d. 

Dryde?is Preface to the Conqueft of Granada, 
He idly butting, feigns 

His rival gord in every knotty trunk. Tbomfons Spring. 
GORGE, n.f. [gorge, French.] 

1. The throat; the fwallow. 

There were birds alfo made fo finely, that they did not only 
deceive the fight with their figures, but the hearing with their 
fongs, which the watry inftruments did make their guy 

deliver. _ . ^' ,e b 

And now how abhorred in my imagination it is! my gorgi 
rifes at it. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Her delicate tendernefs will find itfelf abufed, begin to 
heave the gorge, difrelifli and abhor the Moor. Shake/. Othello, 

2. That which is gorged or fwallowed. 

And all the way, moft like a brutifh beaft. 

He fpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteft. Fa. < m . 
To Gorge, v. u. [gjpger, French.] 

I. To fill up to the throat; to glut; to fatiate. 

Thou deteftable maw, thou womb of death. 

Gorg’d with the deareft morjel of the earth. Sh. Ro. and J ■ 
Being with his prefence glutted, gorg’d, and full, bbmy 

He that makes his generation meffes, 

To gorge his appetite. Sbakefpeare s King ^r. 

Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite. W<m. 

I muft therefore defire, that they will not gorge him ei 
with nonfenfe or obfcenity. Add/on j uar • 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’s fands, disfigur’d with their wounds. 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. A l r 
The giant, gorg'd with flelh, and wine, and bloo^ 
Lay ftretcht at length, and fnoring in his den. ' r 
7. To fwallow : as, thefijh has gorged the hook. 
GORGEOUS, adj. [gorgias, old French. Skinner,] * 
fplendid ; glittering in various colours; fliowy ; nia 0 
O, that deceit fhould dwell 
In fuch a gorgeous palace ! Sbakef Romeo a?JJ * • 

As full of fpirit as the month of May, IV, 

And gorgeous as the fun at Midfummer. Shakejp. > 

He bad them look upon themfelves and upon their e 
themfelves dreadful, their enemies gorgeous and bra\ e. 

The gorgeous Eaft, with richeft hand, 

Pours on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold. 

, With gorgeous wings, the marks of fov reign 9 
The two contending princes make their wav. 0 ‘ ■ jg. 
Go'rgeously. adv. [ from gorgeous. ] Splendi y > 

cently ; finely. r..; t a ll over 

The duke, one folemn day, gorgeoufy clad in 
fpread with diamonds, loft one of them of good va u • ■ 

Go'rgeousness. n.f. [from gorgeous .] Splendour, 

ficence; fliow. .w dc* 

Go'rget. n.f. [from gorge.] The piece of armo 

fends the throat. 

He with a palfy fumbling on his gorget 


irle with a pally rumDiing on nis go?get, . -ju 

Shakes in and out the rivet. Shake/. Troths an 


ft 
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He did oftentimes fpend the night in the church alone pray¬ 
ing his headpiece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. 

' Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnf Cat. 

About his neck a threefold gorget. 

As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudlbras, p. i. cant..2. 

Go-rgon. «./ [yoqyca.] A monfter with fnaky hairs, of 
which the fight turned beholders to ftone ; any thing ugly or 
horrid. 

Gorgons and hydras, and chimera s dire. Milton. 

Why did’ft thou not encounter man for man, 

And try the virtue of that gorgon face 

To flare me into ftature. Dry den. 

GO'RMAND. n.f [gourmand, French.] A greedy eater ; a 
ravenous luxurious feeder. 

To Go'rmandize. v. n. [from gormand.] To eat greedily; 
to feed ravenoufly. 

Go'rmandizer. n.f. [from the verb.] A voracious eater. 

Gorse. n.f. [jonr? Saxon.] Furz ; a thick prickly Ihrub that 
bears yellow flowers in Winter. 

Go'ry. adj. [from gore.] 

1. Covered with congealed blood. 

When two boars with rankling malice met, 

Their gory Tides the frefli wounds fiercely fret. Spenfer. 

Why do’ft thou Ihake thy gory locks at me ? 

Thou can’ll: not fay I did it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Bloody; murtherous ; fatal. Not in ufe. 

The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation ’twixt us twain. Shak. Troil. and Crejfda. 

Go'shawk. n.f [ goy, goofe, and papoc, a hawk.] A hawk 
of a large kind. 

Such dread his awful vifage on them caft; 

So feem poor doves at gojhawks fight aghaft. Fairfax, b. iii. 

Go'sling. n.f. [fromgoofe.] 

1. A young goofe; a goofe not yet full grown. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, as if 
you were hipfhot ? fays the goofe to her gofling. L’Ejlrange. 

Nature hath inftruefted even a brood of gefings to ftick toge¬ 
ther, while the kite is hovering over their heads. Swift. 

2. A cat’s tail on nut-trees and pines. 

GO'SPEL. n.f [gobey y pel, or God’s or good tidings; lvay~ 
•yiXiov; fjkkel,]kealfuach, happy tidings, Erfe.] 

1. God’s wofd; the holy book of the Chriftian revelation. 

Thus may the gofpel to the rifing fun 
Be fpread, and flourilh where it firft begun. ' Waller. 
How is a good Chriftian animated and cheered by a ftedfaft 
belief of the promifes of the gofpel! Bentley s Sermons. 

2. Divinity; theology. 

ToGo'spel. v. n. [from the noun.] To fill with fentiments 
of religion. This word in Sbakefpeare, in whom alone I have 
found it, is ufed, though fo venerable in itfelf, with fome de¬ 
gree of irony: I fuppofe from the gofpellers, who had long 
been held in contempt. 

Are you fo gofpeWd 

To pray for this good man, and for his iffue, 

; Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave? Shakefp. 

'Gospeller, n. f [from gojpel.] A name of the followers of 
Wicklif, who firft attempted a reformation from popery, given 
them by the Papifts in reproach, from their profelfing to follow 
and preach only the gofpel. 

Thefe gofpellers have had their golden days, 

. Have troden d °wn our holy Roman faith. Rowes J. Shore. 

Go'ssamer. n.f [gojfpium, 'low Latin.] The down of 
plants; the long white cobwebs which fly in the air in calm 
funny weather, efpecially about the time of Autumn. Hanmer. 

A lover may beftride th ogq/jamour. 

That idles in the wanton Summer air. 

And yet not fall, fo light is vanity. Sbakef. Rom. and Juliet. 

Had ft thou been aught but gojfamere , feathers, air, 

00 many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou’d’ft ftiyer’d like an egg. Shakefp. King Lear. 

rour nimble gnats the horfes were, 

Th 4 '£ h ^ neflis S- f Oiomere. Drayton’s Nymphiet. 

1 ne nlmv PO[Tamer now flife nr\ mnro 


1. 10 cnac; 10 p rare; w *,*,**•+,.* j. 

Go to a goflip’s feaft and gaude with me. 

—-With all my heart, I’ll gojfp at this feaft. Shakejpeare. 

His mother was a votrefs of my order. 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often hath fpsogojfipt by my fide. Sbakefpeare . 

The market and exchange muft be left to their own ways of 
talking; and go/fppings not be robbed of their ancient pri¬ 
vilege. Locke. 

2. To be a pot-companion. 

Nor met with fortune, other than at feafts. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gripping. Shak. K. John • 
Go'ssipred. n.f [goffpry, from gofjcp. J 

Gojfpred or compaternity, by the canon law, is a fpiritual 
affinity; and the juror, that was goffip to either of the par¬ 
ties, might, in former times, have been challenged as -not in¬ 
different. Davies on Ireland. 

Go'sting. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth* 

Got. pret. [from the verb get.] 

Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but Aufidius 
got off. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

If you have ftrength Achilles’ arms to bear. 

Though foul Therfites got thee, thou fnalt be 

Lov’d and efteem’d. Dryderis Juvenal. 

Thefe regions and this realm my wars ha wo got'. 

This mournful empire is the lofer’s lot. Dryd. Innocence. 
When they began to reafon about the means how the fea 
got thither, and away back again, there they were prefently in. 
the dark. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Got. part, pajf of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil 
haps, in a plot fo well by them laid, more than he did the 
victory of others got by good fortune, not grounded upon any 
good reafon. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks . 

Let him boaft 

Elis knowledge of good loft, and evil got. Milt. Par. Loft. 
A gentle perfuafion in reafoning, when the firft point of 
fubmiffion to your will is got, will moft times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himfelf fo when he depends on us for his daily 
bread, can any man fay what he will do when he is got above 
the world ? Arbuthnot’s Hijlory cf John Bull. 

Thou wert from ./Etna’s burning entrails torn. 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. Popei 
Go'tten. part. pajf. of get. 

Wifdom cannot be gotten for gold. Job. xxviii. 15. 

Few of them, when they are gotten into an office, apply 
their thoughts to the execution of it. Temple. 

Goud. n.f. Woad : a plant. Dipt. 

Gove. n.f. A mow. Tujfer. 

To Gove. v.n. To mow; to put in a gove, goff, or mow. 
An old word. 

Load fafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 

„ the barn > it isoutofdefpair. Tuff. Husbandry. 

1 °rft U yERN. V. a. [gouverner, French; guberno , Latin.] 

1. To rule as a chief magiftrate. 

This inconvenience is more hard to be redreffed in the go¬ 
vernor than the governed-, as a malady in a vital part is more 
incurable than in an external. Spenfer on Ireland. 

olaves to our paffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to govern men. Waller 

2. To regulate; to influence; to dire&. 

The welfare of that is the chief poiat, which he is to carry 
always in his eye, and by which he is to govern ail his coun- 
fels, defigns, and anions. Mterbury's Sermons. 

3 . To manage; to reftrain. 

Go after her, fhe’s defperate j govern her. Shak. K. Lear 

4. [In grammar.] To have force with regard to fyntax: as, amo 

governs the accufative cafe. J 

5. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a fhip. 

haughtinefs!" * T ° k " P *o behave with 

By that rule. 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad counfcl, that you ftill may govern. Dryden 
Go vernable adj [from govern.] Submiffive to authority 
fubjedl to rule ; obedient; manageable. 

The flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s a* e , not vet 
grown up m be heading, makes it more govVnaZ and 

Governance, n.f. [from govern.] L ° ch ’ 

i* Government; rule; management. 

Jonathan took the governance unon him fLo* t 

rofe up inftead of his brother Judas T ’ ^ 

2. Control, as that of a guardian. MaC ’ lx ‘ 3 '• 

Me he knew not, neither his own ill, 

T il through wife handling, and fair governance, 

I him recured to a better will & 

What - fhall king Henry be a pupii ^ * «* 

I,V n d. er the furly Glo’fter’s governance? Sbakef 

3. Behaviour; manners. Obfolet.e. '' 



-- -- ill 

A c °r t ° i a fCaft and S aude With me > 

After fo long grief fuch nativity : 

my heart, I’H goffip at this feaft. Sbakefpeare. 
At ffie chnftening of George duke of Clarence, who was 
rn in the caftle of Dublin, he made both the earl of Kil- 

*• A tipt n t g X a °nio°n m0nd HiS ^ “ *** 

And fometimes lurk I in a gojfp’s bowl, 
a lberte ^" s a roafted crab. 

And when Ihe drinks againft her lips I bob. Shakefteare 

3 - One who runs about tattling like women at a lying“ 

To do the office of a neighbour, * S 

nd be a gojfp « his labour Hudlbras, p. ii. cant. t. 

T I IS fung in ev’ry ftreet, 

c common chat of gojfps when they meet. Dryden. 


Sbakef Hen.. VI, 
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*Go'vEPvNANTE. n.f. [gouvernante, French.] A lady who has 
the care of young girls of quality. The more ufual and pro¬ 
per word is governejs. 

Go'verness. n.f [gouvernerejfe , old French, from govern.\ 

1 . A female inverted with authority. 

The moon, the governejs of floods, 

Pale in her anger, wafties all the air. 

That rheumatick difeafes do abound. Shakefpeare. 

2 . A tutorefs ; a woman that has the care of young ladies. 

He prefented himfelf unto her, falling down upon both his 
knees, and holding up his hands, as the old governejs of Da- 
nae is painted, when fhe fuddenly faw the golden fhower. Sidn. 

His three younger children were taken from the governejs 
in whofe hands he put them. Clarendon , b. vm. 

3. A tutorefs; an inftruarefs; adire&refs. 

Great affliction that fevere governejs of the life of man 
brings upon thofe fouls fhe feizes on. More againjl Atheifm. 
Government, n. f [government , French.] 

1. Form of a community with refpeCt to the difpofition of the 

fupreme authority. , , . . r 

There feem to be but two general kinds of government in 
the world : the one exercifed according to the arbitrary com¬ 
mands and will of fome Tingle perfon ; and the other accord¬ 
ing to certain orders or laws introduced by agreement or 
cuftom, and not to be changed without the confent of 

many. ' Tm P U ' 

2. An eftablifhment of legal authority. 

There they (hall found 
Their government, and their great fenate chufe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain’d. Muton. 

Whfle he furvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divirtons rent; 

But the great monarch’s death diffolves the government. Dryd. 
Every one knows, who has confidered the nature of go¬ 
vernment, , that there muft be in each particular form of it an 
abfolute unlimited power. Addifon. 

Where any one perfon or body of men feize into their 
hands the power in the lart refort, there is properly no longer 
a government , but what Ariftotle and his followers call the 
abufe or corruption of one. ^ . Swift . 

3. Adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Safety and equal government are things^ 

Which fubjeCts make as happy as their kings. IViller. 

4. Regularity of behaviour. 

You needs muft learn, lord, to amend this fault; 

Though fometimes it fhews greatnefs, courage, blood, 

Yet oftentimes it doth prefent harfh rage. 

Defect of manners, want of government , 

Pride, haughtinefs, opinion and difdain. S ha kef Hen. IV. 

’Tis government that makes them feem divine; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable. Sbakef H. VI. 
q. Manageablenefs ; compliance; obfequioufnefs. 

Thy eyes windows fall. 

Like death, when he fhuts up the day of life; 

Each part depriv’d of fu^z government. 

Shall ftiff and ftark, and cold appear, like death. Shakefp. 
6. Management of the limbs or body. Obfolete. 

Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; _ 

But I them warded all with wary government. Fairy Queen, 
j. [In grammar.] Influence with regard to conftruCtion. 
Go'vernour. n.f. [gouverneur, French.] 

1 One who has the fupreme direction. 

It muft be confeffed, that of Chrift, working as a creator 

and a governour of the world by providence, all are par¬ 
takers. Hooker, b.v.f 5 6. 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of the mighty 
author and governour of fuch ftupendious bodies, and excite 
and elevate our minds to his adoration and praife. Bentley. 

2 One who is inverted with fupreme authority in a ftate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is the governour 

among the nations. Py.xxn. 28. 

The magiftrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds as the minifter, if fodifpofed, can urge difobcdience: 
L for inftance, if my governour fhould command me to do a 
thing, or I muft die, or forfeit my eftate; and the minifter 
fteps in and tells me, that I offend God, and ruin my foul, if 
I obey that command, ’tis eafy to fee a greater force in this 
perfuafion. , South s Sermons. 

3. One who rules any place with delegated and temporary 
authority. 

To you, lord governour , . • . 

Remains the cenfure of this hellifti villain. Shakef. Othello . 

4. A tutor; one who has care of a young man.. 

To Eltam will I, where the young king is. 

Being ordain’d his fpecial governour ; 

And for his fafety there I’ll beft devife. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The great work of a governour is to fafhion the carriage, 
and form the mind; to fettle in his pupil good habits, and the 
principles of virtue and wifdom. Locke, 

e Pilot; regulator; manager. 

* Behold alfo the (hips, which though they be fo great, and 


are driven of fierce winds, yet they are turned about with a 
very fmall helm, whitherfoever the governour lifieth. J a . Hi. A 
GOUGE, n.f [ French. ] A chillel having a round edge, ) 0 ' T 
the cutting fuch wood as is to be rounded or hollowed. Afo.xon. 
Go'ujeres. n f [from gouje, French, a camp trull.] The 
French difeafe. # Hamer. 

Gourd, n.f. [gouhorde, French.] 

1. It hath a flower confiding of one leaf, of the expanded 
bell-Ihape, for the moft part fo deeply cut that it feems to con- 
fift of five diftinCt leaves: this, like the cucumber, has male 
and female flowers on the fame plant. The fruit of fome 
fpecies are long, of others round, or bottle-fhaped, and is 
commonly divided into fix cells, in which are contained many 
flat oblong feeds. Miller. 

But i will hafte, and from each bough and brake, 

Each plant, and juicieft gourd, will pluck fuch choice 
To entertain our angel-gueft. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. 
Gourd feeds are ufed in medicine; and theyabound fo much 
in oil, that a fweet and pleafant one may be drawn from them 
by expreflion : they are of the number of the four greater cold 
feeds, and are ufed in emulfions. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

2 . A bottle [from gourt, old French. Skinner.'] 

The large fruit fo called is often fcooped hollow, for the 
purpofe of containing and carrying wine, and other liquors: 
from thence any leathern bottle grew to be called by the fame 
name, and fo the word is ufed by Chaucer. Hanmer. 

Gou'rdiness. n.f. [from gourd.] A fwelling in a horfe’s letr 
after a journey. Farrier’s Lift. 

Cou'rnet. n. f A filh. Ainfworth. 

GOUT, n.f [ gouttc, French.] 

1. The arthritis; a periodical difeafe attended with great pain. 

The gout is a difeafe which may affeCt any membranous part, 
but commonly thofe which are at the greateft diftance from the 
heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids is the jlow- 
eft, the refiftance, friCtion, and ftriCture of the folid parts 
the greateft, and the fenfation of pain, by the dilaceration of 
the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

One that’s fick o’ th’ gout , had rather 
Groan fo in perplexity than be cur’d 
By th’ fure phyfician death. Shakefpeare's Cymbelm. 

This very rev’rend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dry dens Jircml. 

2 . A drop, [goutte, French ; gutta, Latin.] Gut for drop is foil 
ufed in Scotland by phyficians. 

I fee thee ftill, 

And on the blade o’ th’ dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not fo before. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

GOUT. n.f. [French.] A tafte. An affeCted cant word. 

The method which he has publifhed will make thefe cata¬ 
logues exceeding ufeful, and ferve for a direction to any one 
that has a gout for the like ftudies. IVcodward on Fojfds. 

Go'utwort. n.f [gout and wort.] An herb. Ainfwortb. 
Go'uty. adj. [from gout.] 

1. AffliCted or difeafed with the gout. 

There dies not above one of a thoufand of the gout, al¬ 
though I believe that more die gouty. Graunt's Bills of Mortal. 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear. 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryd. Perf Sot. 
Moft commonly a gouty conftitution is attended with great 
acutenefs of parts, the nervous fibres, both in the brain and 
the other extremities, being delicate. Arbuthnot on Did. 

2. Relating to the gout. 

GOWN, n.f [gonna, Italian; gwn, Welih and Erfe.] 

1. A long upper garment. 

They make garments either Ihort, as cloaks, or, as gown!, 
long to the ground. Abbot’s Defcription of the [Vom¬ 

it ever I faid a loofebodied gown, few me up in the fkirts 
of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread; 
I faid a gown. Shakefp. Taming of the Skew. 

In length of train defeends her fweeping gown, 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. Dry 

2. A woman’s upper garment. 

I defpife your new gown, ’till I fee you dreffed in it. rep 

3. The long habit of a man dedicated to aCts of peace, as divi¬ 
nity, medicine, law. , 

The benefices themfelves are fo mean in Irifh counties, tna 
they will not yield any competent maintenance for any hone, 
minifter, fcarcely to buy him a gown. Sperfer on Ire an • 

Girt in his Gabin gown the hero fat. Dryden s *- • 

4. The drefs of peace. 

Fie Mars depos’d, and arms to gowns made yield; 
Succefsful councils did him foon approve _ . 

As fit for clofe intrigues as open field. P f ) 

Go'wned. adj. [from gown. ] Dreffed in a gown. 

A noble crew about them waited round 
Of fage and fober peers, all gravely gown’d. , Fairy A} c " 
In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown'd. 

The feams with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dp ' 
Go'wnman. n.f. [gown and man.] A man devoted to 
a£ts of peace; one whofe proper habit is a gown. ^ 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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Let him with pedants 

Pore out his life amongft the lazy gawnmen. Roue. 

Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, be com- 
pofed of mean, fawning go—, dependants upon he 

To C GK^BnH m0 ^ “[probably corrupted from gr.pp!,] L 

g X^bo f rchilf"L W ufmy e he a art S at the thought of thefe 
rogues, with their bloody hands grabbing in my guts, and 
puling out my very entrails. Arluthnot sHijl. of J‘ hn Bu > 1 - 

To Gra'bble. c. a. To lie proftrate on the ground. Jmfw. 

GRACE, n.f. [grace, French; gratia, Latin; giaace, Brie.J 

1 Favour; kindnefs. . 

* If the higheft love in no bafe perfon may afpire to grace, 
then may I hope your beauty will not be without pity. Sidney. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! ehakejp. 
Such as were popular. 

And well deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 

Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for thofe many 
afls of grace I have lately paffed ? King Charles. 

, Yet thofe remov’d, 

Such grace fhall one juft man find in his fight, 

That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milt. Par. Left. 
Noble pity held 

His hand a while, and to their choice gave fpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or h\s grace. Waller. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace ; 

Then either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born. # Dryden's Fables. 

None of us, who now your grace implore, 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before. Dryden. 

With profer’d fervice I repaid the fair. 

That of her grace fhe gave her maid to know 

The fecret meaning of this moral Ihow. Dryden. 

2. Favourable influence of God on the human mind. 

Prevenient grace defending had remov’d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new flefh 
Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 

The grace of God, that paffeth underftanding, keep your 
hearts and minds. Common Prayer . 

3. Virtue; effeCt of God’s influence. 

How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. Pope. 

4. Pardon. 

Bow and fue for grace 

With fuppliant knee. Milton . 

5. Favour conferred. 

I fhould therefore efteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. Prior. 

6. Privilege. 

But to return and view the chearful Ikies, 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 

7. A goddefs, by the heathens fuppofed to beftow beauty. 

This forehead, where your verfe has faid 
The loves delighted and th 0 graces play’d. Prior . 

8. Behaviour, confidered as decent or unbecoming. 

Have I reafon or good grace in what I do. Temple . 

They would have ill grace in denying it. Bolingbrohe. 

9. Adventitious or artificial beauty ; pleafing appearance. 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth Ihoulders, and fo fuits her face. Dryd. ALn. 
To write and fpeak correctly gives a grace, and gains a 
favourable attention to what one has to fay. Locke. 

10. Natural excellence. 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal excellency 
fhould be thus bitten at by men whom God hath endued with 
graces, both of wit and learning, for better purpofes. Hooker. 
To fome kind of men. 

Their graces ferve them but as enemies. Shak. As you like it. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shakef King Lear. 

The charming Laufus, full of youthful fire, 

To Turnus only fecond in th 0 grace 

Of manly mien, and features of the face. Dryden's JEn. 

11. Embellilhment; recommendation; beauty. 

Set all things in their own peculiar place, 

And know that order is the greateft grace. Dryden. 

The flow’r which lafts for little fpace, 

A Ihort liv’d good, and an uncertain grace . Dryden . 

12. Single beauty. 

I pafs their form and every charming grace. Dryden . 

13. Ornament; flower; higheft perfection. 

By their hands this grace of kings muft die. 

If hell and treafon hold their promifes. Shakef. Henry V. 

14. Virtue; goodnefs. 

Where juftice grows, there grows the greater grace. 

The which doth quench the brand of hellilh fmart. Fa. Qu. 

The king-becoming graces, 

As juftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relilh of them, Shakefpeare'* Macbeth . 


G R A 

The graces of his religion prepare him for the moft ufeful 
difeharge of every relation of life. Kogers. 

jc. Virtue phyfical. 

O, mickle is the pow’rful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities. Shakefpeare. 
16. The title of a duke; formerly of the king, meaning the 

y* . . J _ V. />•• rl 0*1 r* if 


fame as your goodnefs, or your clemency. 

Here come I from our princely general. 


licit * AAV*-- --X- J CD 

To know your griefs; to tell you from his grace. 

That he will give you audience. Shakefp. Henry lv . 

Pliah and mighty king, your grace, and thofe your nobles 
here prefent, may be pleafed to bow your ears. Bacon s H. VII. 
17, A Ihort prayer faid before and after meat. 

Your foldiers ufe him as the grace ’fore meat, 

Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. Coriolan. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your brethren 
take the chairs from behind the company. Swift . 

Then chearful healths, your miftrefs Ihall have place; 
And what’s more rare, a poet Ihall fay grace. Pope’s Horace. 
Grace-cup. n.f. [grace and cup.] I he cup or health drank 
after grace. 

The grace-cup ferv’d, the cloth away, 

Jove thought it time tolhew his play. Prior• 

To Grace, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adorn; to dignify; to embellilh ; to recommend ; to de¬ 


corate. 


This they ftudy, this they practife, this they grace with a 
wanton fuperfluity of wit. Hooker, b.v. f 2, 

I do not think a braver gentleman. 

More daring, or more bold is now alive. 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Little of this great world can I fpeak. 

And therefore little Ihall lgrace my caufe. 

In fpeaking for myfelf. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen¬ 
dation and gracing, where caufes are well handled. Bacon . 
Rich crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d. 

With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. Dryden . 

By both his parents of defeent divine; 

Great Jove and Phoebus grac'd his noble line. Pope's Statius . 

Though triumphs were to generals only due. 

Crowns were referv’d to grace the foldiers too. Pope . 

2. To dignify or raife by an a& of favour. 

He writes 

How happily he lives, how well belov’d. 

And daily graced by the emperor. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Difpofe all honours of the fword and gun, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden's Juven. 

3. To favour. 

When the guefts withdrew, 

Their courteous hoft faluting all the crew, 

Regardlefs pafs’d her o’er, nor grac'd with kind adieu. Dryd, 
Gra'ced. adj. [from grace.] 

1. Beautiful; graceful. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and beft^ra^ 
men that ever I faw, being of a middle age and a mean fta- 
ture * Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Virtuous; regular; chafte. 

Epicurifm and lull 

Make it more like a tavern or a brothel. 

Than a grac'd palace. Shakefp. King Lear- 

Gra'ceful. adj. [from grace.] Beautiful with dignity. 

Amid’ the troops, and like the leading god. 

High o’er the reft in arms the graceful Turnus rode. Dryden. 

Matchlefs his pen, victorious was his lance; 

Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 

Yet graceful eafe, and fweetnefs void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. Pope. 
Gracefully, adv. [from graceful.] Elegantly; withpleafin^- 


dignity. 


Trough nature and through art Ihe rang’d, 

And gracefully her fubjedt chang’d. & Swift. 

Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a beaft; 
but walking gracefully implies a manner or mode fuper-added 
to that aCtion. Watts > s L • ^ 

Gracefulness, n.f [fromgraceful] Elegance of manner* 
dignity with beauty. 

His neck, his hands, his Ihoulders, and his breaft. 

Did next in graccfulnefs and beauty ftand, 

To breathing figures. Dryden’s Ovid. 

He executed with fo muchgracefulnefs and beauty, that he 
alone got money and reputation. Dryden's Dnfrefnos 

There is a fecrei gracefulnefs of youth which accompanies 
his writings, though the ftaidnefs and fobriety of a<re be want- 

ing - T r k rw; odd, PrjZ. 

if hearers are amaz d from whence 

Proceeds that fund of wit and fenfe, 

Which, though her modefty would Ihroud, 

Breaks like the fun behind a cloud ; 

While gracefulnefs its art conceals. 

And yet through ev’ry motion fteals. Swift, 

Gra'celjsss. 
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Gra'cELESS. adj. [from grace.'] Without grace; wicked; 
hopelefly corrupt; abandoned. 

This gracelejs man, for furtherance of his guile, ' 

Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Fairy §hieen. 

Whofe hap {hall be to have her, 

Will not fo gracelefs be, to be ingrate. Sbakefpeare. 

In all manner of gracelejs and hopeleft characters, fome are 
loft for want of advice, and others for want of heed. L'Ejlr. 
Furnidl’d for offence, he erod’d the way 
Betwixt the gracelefs villain and his prey. Dryden. 

Gra'ces. n.f. Good graces for favour is feldom ufed in the 
lingular. 

Demand deliv’ry of her heart, 

Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 

And perfon up to his embraces. Huclibras, p. iii. 

Gra'cile. adj. [gracilis, Latin.] Slender; fmall. Dip. 
Gra'cile NT. n.f. [ gracilentus, Latin.] Lean. Diff. 

Graci'lity. n.f [gracilitas, Latin.] Skndernefs; 
nefs. 

GRACIOUS. adj. [gracieux, French.] 

1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common fenfe and reafon could not but tell them, that the 
good and gracious God could not be pleafed, nor confequently 
worfhipped, with any thing barbarous or cruel. South's Senn. 

To be good and gracious , and a lover of knowledge, are 
two of the mod: amiable things. Burnet's Iheory of the Earth. 

2 . Favourable ; kind. 

And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had companion 
on them. 2 Kings xiii. 23. 

From now reveal 

A gracious beam of light; from now infpire 

My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. Prior. 

3. Acceptable; favoured. 

Docftrine is much more profitable and gracious by example 
than by rule. Spenfer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perfia, fo that they 
gave us food. 1 Efdr. v ii*- 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the horfe, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had been. Clarendon. 

4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings are no left unhappy, their iffue not being gracious, 
than they are in lofing them when they have approved their 
v i rt ues. Shakefpeare's Winter s Tale. 

5. Excellent. 

The grievous abufe which hath been of counfels, (hould 
rather caufe men to ftudy how fo gracious a thing may again 
be reduced to that firft perfection. Hooker , b. i . J. 10. 

6. Graceful; becoming. 

Our womens names are more gracious than their Rutilia, 
that is, red head. Camden , 

‘Gra'ciously. adv. [from gracious.] 

1. Kindly ; with kind condefcenfion. 

His teftimony he gracioufy confirmed, that it was the beft 
of all my tragedies. Dryden. 

Pie heard my vows, and gracioufy decreed 
My grounds to be reftor’d, my former flocks to feed. Dryd. 
If her majefty would but gracioufy be pleafed to think a 
hardfhip of this nature worthy her royal confideration. Swift. 

2. In a pleafing manner. 

Gra'ciousness. n.f [from gracious.] 

1 . Kind condefcenfion. 

The gracioufnefs and temper of this anfwer made no wn- 
preffion on them. Clarendon. 

2. Pleafing manner. 

'Gradation, n.f. [ gradation , French; gradus , Latin.] 

1. Regular progreft from one degree to another. 

The defire of more and more rifes by a natural gradation to 
.moft, and after that to all. VEJirange. 

2. Regular advance ftep by ftep. 

From thence, 

By cold gradation , and well balanc’d form, 

We fhall proceed with Angelo. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf. 
The pfalmift very elegantly expreffeth to us the feveral gra- 
datum by which men at laft come to this horrid degree of 
impiety. Tdlotfin, Sermon 2. 

x. Order; arrangement. 

’ l'is the curfe of fervice ;. 

Preferment goes by letter and affection, 

Not, as of old, gradation, where each lecond 
Stood heir to th’ firft. Sbakefpeare s Othel o. 

a. Regular procefs of argument. 

Certain it is, by a dire# gradation of confequences from 
this principle of merit, that the obligation to gratitude nows 
from, and is enjoined by, the firft dictates of nature. South. 
Grada'tory. n. f [gradus, Latin.] Steps from the cloifters 

into the church. . ... ... 

Gradient, adj. [ gradiens , Latin.] Walking; 

fteps. 

Amongft thofe gradient automata, - 

ciallv remarkable, which, being but of an ordinary bignefs, did 
creep up and down as if it had been alive. U ilxins. 

GRADUAL, adj. [graduel, French.] Proceeding by degrees; 
advancing ftep by ftep.; from one ftage to another* 
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Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. fifth 
Men ftill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of thing's • 
that, from great, things and perfons {hould grow greater ’vij 
at length, by many fteps and afeents, they come to be 
greateft. ^ ^ 

Gra'dual. n.f [ gradus, Latin ] An order of fteps. U * 
Before the gradual proftrate they ador’d, 

The pavement kifs’d, and thus the faint implor’d. Drvd 
GraduVlity. n.f [from gradual.} Regular progre^Son/*' 
This fome aferibe unto the mixture of the elements, other 
to the gra duality of opacity and light. Brown's Vulg. Err ours 
Gradually, adv. [from gradual.] By degrees; in reads’ 
progreflion. & r 

When the moon paffes over the fixed ftars, and eclinf 
them, your light vanifhes; not gradually, like that of the 
planets, but all at once. Newton's Opt 

The Author of our being weans us gradually from our 
fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards the end of 

_ Swift, 

Human creatures are able to bear air of much greater den- 

fity in diving, and of much left upon the tops of mountains 
provided the changes be made gradually. Arbuthnot 

To GRADUATE, v. a. [graduer, French; gradus, Latin.]* 

1. To dignify with a degree in the univerfity. 

John Tregonwel, graduated a do#or and dubbed a knight 
did his prince good fervice. Carew's Survey ofCcrnwal 

Concerning columns and their adjundy, architedls make 
fuch a noife as if the terms of architraves, frizes, and cornices 
were enough to graduate a mafter of this art. Wotton's Archiufl 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the fpirits flood at the fe- 
vereft cold and greateft heat, and according to thefe obferva- 
tions he graduates his thermometers. Derha?n's Phyfico-Tbeology, 

3. To raife to a higher place in the fcale of metals : a chimical 
term. 

The tin&ure was capable to tranfmute or graduate as much 
filver as equalled in weight that gold. 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

Not only vitriol is a caufe of blacknefs, but the falts of na¬ 
tural bodies; and dyers advance and graduate their colours 
with falts. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b.\ i. c. 12. 

Graduate, n.f [gradue, French, from gradus, Latin.] A 
man dignified with an academical degree. 

Of graduates I diflike the learned rout. 

And chufe a female doctor for the gout. Brarrftm ; 

Graduation, n.f [ graduation, French, from graduate.] 

1. Regular progreflion by fucceflion of degrees. 

The graduation of the parts of the univerfe is likewife ne- 
ceffary to the perfection of the whole. Grew's Cofmol . Sacra. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which he deli¬ 
vers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire, and often 
extinguiftied in oyl of mars or iron, the loadftone acquires 
an ability to extra# a nail fattened in a wall. Brown's Vu. Err. 

2. The a# of conferring academical degrees. 

Graff, n.f [See Grave.] A ditch ; a moat. 

Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the walls 
were good, and the grajf broad and deep. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Graff, [n.f. [ grrffe, French.] A fmall branch inferted into 
Graft. ) the flock of another tree, and nourifiied by its fap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 

God gave unto man all kind of feeds and graffs of life; as 
the vegetative life of plants, the fenfual of beafts, the rational 
of man, and the intellectual of angels. Raleigh. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the graft maketh a greater 
fruit, fo in trees that bear no fruit it will make the greater 
leaves. Bacon's Natural Hifory, N°. 475* 

’Tis ufual now an inmate grajf to. fee 
With infolence invade a foreign tree. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
If you cover the top with clay and horfe-dung, in the fame 
manner as you do a graft, it will help to heel the fooner. Mart. 

Now the cleft rind inferted grajfs receives, 

And yields an offspring more than nature gives. P°P> 

To GRAFT. [ v ' “• Frenc,1 0 

K To infert a cyon or branch of one tree into the flock of another. 

His growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant; 

I’ll cut his barren branches to the flock, 

And graft you on to bear. Dryden's Don Sebof.cn- 

With his pruning hook d’sjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 

And graft more happy in their ftead. DrydM* 

2. To propagate by infertion or inoculation. 

In March is good grajf ng the fkilful do know ; 

So long as the wind in the Eaft do not blow : 

From moon being changed, ’till paft be the prime, ^ 

For grafng and cropping is very good time. Tujjer's Hui * 
To have fruit in greater plenty the way is to graft, no 
only upon young flocks, but upon divers boughs of an 0 
tree; for they will bear great numbers of fruit: whereas, 1 
you graft but upon one flock, the tree can bear but few. B^on. 
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Now let me iraff my pears, and prune the vine. Dryden. 

3 . To mfat into a plafe 0/body to which it did not ongmally 

bC And they alfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, fhall be 
n ; for God is able to graff them^in again. Rem. xi. 23* 

1 V Thefe are til’ Italian names which fate will J° in 
With ours, and graff upon the i rojan line. iy 
a To fill with an adfeititious branch. 

+ ' We’ve fome old crab-uees here at home, that will not 
Ee grafted to your relifh. Sbakefpeare r Cemlmuu 

The noble ifie doth want her proper limbs 5 
Her roval flock graft with ignoble plants. Shakefp. K. 111 . 
r To join one thing fo as to receive fupport from another.. 

This refolution againft any peace with Spain is a new mci- 
dent grafted upon the original quarrel, by the > ntn S ues s °^ 

faction among us. , r J ‘ 

May one kind grave unite each hapleis name, 

And zraft my love immortal on thy fame. D°P e - 

Gra'fter. n.f [from grajf or graft.] One who propagates 

^Vani informed, by the trials of more than one of the moft 
Ikilful and experienced grafters of thefe parts, that a man Inal 
feldom fail of having cherries borne by his graft the fame year 
in which the infition is made. . Evelyn. 

Grail, n.f [ from grcle, French. ] Small particles of any 

kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was. 

And, lying down upon the fandy grails, < 

Drank of the ftrOam as clear as cryftal glafs. Fairy Fpueeh. 
GRAIN, n.f. [graine, French; granum, Latin; grano , Italian* 
has all the following fignifications.] 

1. A fingle feed of corn. 

Look into the feeds of time, 

And fay which grain will grow, and which will not. Shakef 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels 
of chaff. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word* Shak. Coriolanus. 
Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had fixty grains 
in them, and none left than forty. Mortimer's Husbandry * 

2 . Corn. 

As it ebbs* the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain. 

And fliortly comes to harveft. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Pales no longer fwell’d the teeming grainy 
Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden’s Paf orals. 
’Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oftner covered with weeds 
than grain. Collier on Fame. 

3. The feed of any fruit. 

4. Any minute particle; any fingle body. 

Thou exift’ft on many thoufand grains 
That iffue out of duft. Shakejp. Meaf. for Meafure . 

By intelligence 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We fee each^ra/rc of gravel. Sbakefpeare's Henry V III. 

5. The fmalleft weight, of which in phyfick. twenty make a 
fcruple, and in Troy weight twenty-four make a peny weight; 
a grain fo named becaufe it is fuppofed of equal weight with 
a grain of corn. 

They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain-, which arifeth, being mul¬ 
tiplied, to fcruples, drachms, ounces and pounds. Holder. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
feverally feven drachms, in the air ; the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drachms and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drachms and nineteen grains: 
the balance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

His brain 

Outweigh’d his rage but half a grain. Huclibras, p. i. 

6. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

For the whole world before thee is as a little grain of the 
balance. Wifi. xi. 22. 

The ungrateful perfon lives to himfelf, and fubfifts by the 
good nature ol others, of which he himfelf has not the leaft 
Z rain - South's Sermons. 

7. Grain of Allowance. Something indulged or remitted; 
fomething above or under the exa# weight. 

He, whofe very beft a#ions muft be feen with grains of al¬ 
lowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving Addif. 

[would always give fome grains of allowance to the facred 
fcience of theology. Watts's' Improvement of the Mind. 

8. The direftion of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infe# the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. Shakefp . 

9. The body of the wood. 

The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane. 

Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain, 
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I0 . The body confidered with refpea to the form of dirc-aioii 

of the conftituent particles. , f t-1 

The tooth of a fea-horfe, in the m.dft iof the ifohiJer paiits, 

contains a curdled grain which is not to be found in very 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 111. c. 7 . 3. 

Stones of a conftitufion fo compaS, and a 
that they bear a fine poliln* 
n. Died or ftained fubftance. 

How the red rofes flufti up in her cheeks, 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil ftain. 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. . Spenfer s Prcthalarru. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than melibaean, or the grain , D T a 

Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton s P. Lojt. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure. 

All in a robe of darkeft grain , 

Flowing with majeftick train. Milton. 

The third, his feet 

Shadow’d frotn either heel with feather’d mail* 

Sky-tin#ur’d grain ! ; _ Milton's Paradfe Lojl, b. Vs 

12* Temper; difpofition; inclination; humour. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 
You rather muft do than what you {hould do* 

Made you againft the^r^/« to voice him conful. Snakefp. 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 

I fee, to argue ’gainft the grain. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2» 

Old clients, weary’d out with fruitlefs care, 

Difmifs their hopes of eating, and defpair; 

Though much againft the grain, forc’d to retire, 

Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden's Juvenals 

13. The heart; the bottom. 

The one being tra#able and mild, the other ftiff and im¬ 
patient of a fuperior, they lived but in cunning concord, as 
brothers glued together, but not united ingrain. Hayward. 

14. The form of the furface with regard to roughnefs and 
fmoothhefs. 

The finaller the particles of thofe fubftances are, the fmaller 
will be the fcratches by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glafs until it be poliftied ; but be they never fo fmall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than by grating and 
fcratching it, and breaking the protuberances; and therefore 
polifti it no otherwife than by bringing its roughnefs to a very 
fine grain, fo that the fcratches and frettings of the furface 
become too fmall to be vifible. Newton's Opt . 

Gra'ined. adj. [from grain.] Rough; made left fmooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow. 

Yet hath my night of life fome memory. Shakefpeare . 

Grains, n.f. [without a fingular.] The hufks of malt ex* 
haufted in brewing. 

Give them grains their fill, 

Hufks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnf New Inn. 
Gra'iny. adj. [from 

1. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

Grame'rcy. interj. [contracted from grant me mercy J An 
obfolete expreflion of furprife. 

Gramercy , fir, faid he ; but mote I weet 
What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? Fairy fjhieen. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what’s the news ? Shakefp. 
Grami'neous. adj. [ gramineus , Latin.] Graffy. Grami¬ 
neous plants are fuch as have a long leaf without a footftalk. 
Graminivorous, adj. [ gramen and voro, Latin. ] Graft¬ 
eating ; living upon graft. 

The ancients were verfed chiefly in the difleCIion of brutes, 
among which the graminivorous kind have a party-cqloured 
choroides. Sharp's Surgery. 

GRAMMAR, n. f [ grammaire, French; grammatica, Latin; 
ygapcy-oclixr).] 

1. The fcience of fpeaking correClly ; the art which teaches the 
relations of words to each other. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow 
to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

Men, fpeaking language according to the grammar rules of 
that language, do yet fpeak improperly of things. Locke. 

2. Propriety or juftneft of fpeech ; fpeecn according to grammar. 

Varium & mutabile femper femina , is the fharpeft fatire that 
ever was made on woman ; for the adjeClives are neuter, and 
animal muft be underftood to make them grammar. Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various relations of words to one 
another. 

Gra'mmar School n.f. A fchool in which the learned lan¬ 
guages are grammatically taught. 

Thou haft moft traitoroufly corrupted the youth of the 
realm in ere#ing a grammar fchool Shakefpeare's Hen. VI. 

The ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar fchool I 
cannot encourage. 

Grammarian, n.f [grammainen, French, from grammar.] 
One who teaches grammar; a philologer. 
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Many clifputes the ambiguous nature oF letters hath created 
among the grammarians. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

They who have called him the torture of grammarians, 
might alfo have called him the plague of tranflators. Dryden. 

Grammatical, adj. [grammatical, Ex. grammaiicus, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue dill being fet before their eyes, and 
that taught them with far more diligent care than grammatical 
rules. Sidne , b. ii. 

I (hall take the number of confonants, not from t\\e gram¬ 
matical alphabets of any language, but from the diverfity of 
founds framed by Angle articulations with appulfe. Holder. 

2 . Taught by grammar. 

They feldom know more than the grammatical conftru&ion, 
unlefs born with a poetical genius. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Grammatically, adv. [from grammatical.] According to 
the rules or fcience of grammar. 

When a fentence is diftinguilhed into the nouns, the verbs, 
pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of fpcech which com- 
pofe it, then it is faid to be analyfed grammatically. Watts. 

As grammar teacheth us to fpeak properly, fo it is the part 
of rhetorick to inftruft how to do it elegantly, by adding 
beauty to that language that before was naked and gramma¬ 
tically true. Baker’s Reflections on Learning. 

GRAMMATICA'STER. n.f. [Latin.] A mean verbal pedant; 
a low grammarian. 

I have not vexed their language with the doubts, the re- 
hiarks, and eternal triflings of the French grammaticaflers. 

Rymer’s Tragedies of the lafl Age. 

Gra'mple. n.f. A crab-fifh. Ainfworth. 

Gra'mpus. n.f. A large fifli of the cetaceous kind. 

Gra'nary. n.f. [ granarium , Latin.] A ftorehoufe for 
threflhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induftry, contrive the matter fo, 
that corn will keep as dry in their nefts ,as in our granaries. 

Addifon’s Guardian , N°. 156. 

The naked nations cloath, 

And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thomforis Spring. 

Gra'nate. n.f. [from granum, Latin.] A kind of marble fo 
called, becaufe it is marked with fmall variegations like 
grains. Otherwife Granite. 

GRAND, adj. [grand, French; grandis , Latin.] 

1. Great; illuffrious; high in power. 

God had planted, that is, made to grow the trees of life 
and knowledge, plants only proper and becoming the paradife 
and garden of fo grand a Lord. Raleigh’s Hifl. of the World. 

2. Great; fplendid ; magnificent. 

A voice has flown 

To re-enflame a grand defign. Young. 

3. Noble; fublime; lofty; conceived or exprefled with great 
dignity. 

4. It is ufed to fignify afcent or defcent of confanguinity. 

Gra'ndam. n. f. [grand and dam ox dame.] 

j. Grandmother ; my father’s or mother’s mother. 

I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 

Was fairer than his grandam, and as chafte 

As may be in the world. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefflda. 

A woman’s ftory, at a Winter’s fire, 

Authoris’d by her grandam. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We have our forefathers and great grandames all before us, 
as they were in Chaucer’s days. Dryden’s Fables , Pref. 

Thy tygrefs heart belies thy angel face: 

Too well thou {hew’ft thy pedigree from ftone; 

Thy grandame’s was the firft by Pyrrha thrown. Dryden. 

2. An old withered woman. 

The women 

Cry’d, one and all, the fuppliant fhould have right. 

And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 

Gr a'ndchild. n f. [grand and child.] The fon or daughter 
of my fon or daughter; one in the fecond degree of defcent. 

Auguftus Caefar, out of indignation againft his daughters 
and Agrippa his grandchild, would fay that they were not his 
feed, but impofthumes broken from him. Bacon s Apophthegms. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 

May great grandchildren of thy praifes grow. Donne. 

He hoped his majefty did believe, that he would never make 
the leaft fcruple to obey the grandchild of king James. C arend. 

Fair daughter, and thou fon an d grandchild both ! Milton. 

He ’fcaping with his gods and reliques fled. 

And tow’rds the Ihore his little grandchild led. Denham. 

Gra'ndaughter. n.f. [grand and daughter.] The daughter 
of a fon or daughter. 

Grande'e. n.f. [grand, French; grandis, Latin.] A man of 
great rank, power, or dignity. 

They had fome {harper and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in- fuch an interview of grandees, both 
vehement on the parts which they fwayed. Wotton. 

When a prince ox grandee manifefts a liking to fuch a thing, 
men generally fet about to make themfelves confiderable for 
fuch things. South’s Sermons. 

Some parts of the Spanilfi monarchy are rather for orna¬ 


age; 
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Long lived; 0 f 
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ment than flrength: they fumifh out viceroyalties for 
grandees , and polts of honour for the noble families. Addifoy 

Grande'vity. n.f. [from grandavus , Latin.] Great aie' 
length of life. 

GrandeTous. adj. [ grandavus, Latin. ] 
great age. 

Gra'ndeur. n.f. [French.] 

1. State ; fplendour of appearance ; magnificence. 

As a magiftrate or great officer, he locks himfelf from all 
approaches by the multiplied formalities of attendance, by the 
diftance of ceremony and grandeur. S ufh’s Sermons 

2. -Elevation of fentiment or language. 

Grandfather, k./ [ grand and father.] The father of my 

father or mother; the next above my father in the fcale qf 
afcent. 

One was faying that his great grandfather, and grandfather 
and father died at fea : faid another, that heard him, an 5 1 were 
as you, I would never come at fea. Why, faith he, where 
did your great grandfather, and grandfather, and father die ? 
He anfwered, where but in their beds? He anfwered, an’I 
were as you, I would never come in bed. Bacon’s Apophth. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung up inWeftmin- 
fterhall, which coft an hundred millions, whereof they are 
paying the arrears, and boaft that their grandfathers were rich 
and great. Swift. 

Grandi'fick. adj . [grandis and facio, Latin.] Making 

g*eat. Dil 

Gra'ndinous. adj. [grands, Latin.] Full of hail; conflfting 

of hail. th. 

Gra'ndity. n.f. [from grandis, Latin.] Greatnefs; gran¬ 

deur ; magnificence. An old word. 

Our poets excel in grandity and gravity, fmoothnefs and 
property, in quicknefs and briefnefs. Camden’s Remains. 

GraNdmother. n.f [grand and mother.] The father’s or 
mother’s mother. 

Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 1 Shim. i. 5. 

Gra'ndsire. n.f. [ grand and fire.] 

1. Grandfather. 

Think’ft thou, that I will leave my kingly throne. 
Wherein my grandflre and my father fat? Shake/. Hen. VI. 

Thy grandflre , and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, from two conquer’d parts o’ th’ world, their name. 

Denham, 

The wreaths his grandflre knew to reap 
By a&ive toil and military fweat. Prior, 

2. Any anceftor, poetically. 

Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandflre cut in alabafter ? Shakef. Mach, of Vert. 

Above the portal, carv’d in cedar wood. 

Plac’d in their ranks, their godlike grandflres flood. Dryden. 

So mimick. ancient wits at beft. 

As apes our grandflres in their doublets dreft. Pope. 

Gra'ndson. n.f. [grand and fon.] The fon of a fon or 
daughter. 

Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ftore, 

Give much to you, and to his grandfons more. Dryden. 
Grandfathers in private families are not much obferved to 
have great influence on their grandfons , and, I believe, they 
have much lefs among princes. Swift. 

Grange, n.f. [ grange , French.] A farm: generally a farm 
with a houfe at a diftance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an unlucky old 
grange, would needs fell it; and, to draw buyers, proclaimed 
the virtues of it: nothing ever thrived on it, faith he; the 
trees were all blafted, the fwine died of the mealies, the cattle 
of the murrain, and the fheep of the rot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or a goofe. Ben. Johnfon’s Dijcov. 
At the moated grange refutes this dejedted Mariana. Shakef 
The loofe unletter’d hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wanton dance they praife the bounteous Pan. Mtam. 
If the church was of their own foundation, they might 
chufe, the incumbent being once dead, whether they won 
put any other therein ; unlefs, perhaps, the faid church ha 
people belonging to it; for then they muft ftill maintain* 
curate : and of this fort were their granges and priories. Ay ip. 

Gra'nite. n.f [granit, Fr. from granum, Lat. becaufe con 1 
ing as it were of grains, or fmall diftindt particles.] A one 
compofed of feparate and very large concretions, rudely com 
padted together; of great hardnels, giving fire with fteel, n° 
fermenting with acids, and imperfectly calcinable in a g rea 
fire. The hard white granite with black fpots, common \ 
called moor-ftone, forms a very firm, and though rude? y 
beautifully variegated mafs. It is found in immenfe ltrata 1 
Ireland, but not ufed there. In Cornwal and the a y. ace 
counties it is found on the furface of the earth in prodigiou 
mafles, and brought in great quantities to London, where 
is ufed for the fteps of publick buildings. Hard red g rani ’ 
variegated with black and white, now called oriental 6 rani y * 
is valuable for its extreme hardnefl and beauty, and caps 
of a moft elegant polifh. It is common in Egypt and 
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and is alfo found in the Well of England little inferiour. The 
vulgar opinion of their being call: out of various fragments of 
marble, becaufe they appear compofed of particles or granules 
of d fferent colours, is eafily confuted by an accurate in/pec- 
tion of the ftru&ure and formation of thofe granules, the leaft 
and meaneft of which no human art could ever compofe, nor 
fire leave in the ftate In which we fee them. A third fort of 
granite has a beautiful variegation of colours, red, white, 
black and yellow, and capable of an elegant polifh : it is lit¬ 
tle inferiour in beauty to the oriental granite, and there are im¬ 
menfe ftrata of it in Minorca. Detached nodules of it, two 
or three foot in circumference, are alfo frequent on the fhores 
of Guernfey, from whence it is brought as ballaft, and ufed 
in paving our ftreets. Hill on Foffils . 

Alabafter, marble of divers colours, both fimple and mixed, 
the opulites, porphyry, and the granite. Woodward. 

There are ftill great pillars of granite, and other fragments 
of this ancient temple. Addifon on Italy . 

Grani'vorous. adj. [granum and voro, Lat.] Eating grain; 
living upon grain. 

Grdmvorous birds, as a crane, upon the firft peck of their 
bills, can diftinguilh the qualities of hard bodies, which the 
fenfe of men difeerns not without maftication. Brown. 

Panick affords a foft demulcent nouriftunent, both for gra - 
nivorous birds and mankind.' At buthn.t on Aliments. 

Gra'nnam. n f [for grandam.] Grandmother. Only ufed 
in burlefque works. 

. Oft my kind grannam told me, Tim, take warning. Gay. 
To GRAN F. v. a. [from garantir, French, Junius and Skin¬ 
ner; perhaps, as Minjhew thinks, from gratuito , or rather 
from gratia or gratiflcor.] 

1. To admit that which is not yet proved; to allow; to yield ; 
to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to be followed 
in making laws; and fo, in effe&, they plainly grant, that we 
ourfelves may lawfully make laws for the church. Hooker . 

Grant that the fates have firm’d, by their decree, 

The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden s JEn. b. vii. 

Suppofe, which yet ! grant not, thy defire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, 

Can chance of feeing firft thy title prove ? Dryden. 

If he be one indifferent as to the prefent rebellion, they 
may take it for grun.ed his complaint is the rage of a difap- 
pointed man _ Add Jon s Freeholder. 

2. I o beftow fomething which cannot be claimed of rio-ht. 

of Ifrael i rant thee thy petition that thou haft 
aiked of him. r § a xv - 

^ Then hath God alfo to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 

1 e * rvj’/i v ...... Adds Am. 18. 

Did ft thou not kill this king ? 

—?—I grant ye. 

grant me, hedgehog ? Then God grant me too, 

1 hou may ft be damned for that wicked deed. Shak. R. HI. 

He heard, and granted half his prayer; 

The reft the winds difpers’d. p . 

Grant, n.f. [from the verb.] ^ 

1. The a& of granting or beftowing. 

2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon. 

Courtiers juftle for a grant. 

And when they break their friendfhip plead their want Drv 

3. [Tn law.] A gift in writing of fuch a thing as cannot aotfv 
be paffed or conveyed by word only; as rent, reverfions fe/ 
v,c es, advGwfons in gr °f Sj tommdn « pofi, tithes &c or 

per , fons . as cannot g Ive but by deed, as the kino- 

8.S id" “ ■“ * “ <”* *“■ —m b. .r. 

This grdni deftroys all you have urg'd before ^ Vi l 
granted. ^ em .] 1 hat which may be 

The office of the biffiop’s chancellor was Mle for 

r froni SrM .1 He to whf^TS 
lands. y nC P ° pe in the pofieflion 0 f the abby- 


Small-coal, with Fulphur and nitre, prdportionably miked, 
tempered, and formed into gramuary bodies, do make up that 
powder which is in ufe for guns. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 
To GRANULATE, v. n. [granuler, Fr. from granum, Latin. J 
To be formed into fmall grains. 

The juice of grapes, infpiffated by heat, granulates into 
fugar. SpratU 

To GraNulate. v a. 

1. To break into fmall mafles or granules. 

2. To raife into fmall afperities. 

I have obferved, in many birds, the gullet, before its en¬ 
trance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and thick fet, bi¬ 
as it were granulated with a multitude of glandules, each 
whereof was provided with its excretory veflel. Ray* 

Granula'tion. n.f [granulation, French, from granulate.] 

1. The a<ft of pouring melted metal into cold water, fo as it 

may granulate or congeal into fmall grains: it is generally 
done through a colander, or a birchen broom. Gunpowder 
and fome falts are likewife faid to be granulated, from their 
refemblance to grain or feed. Ejjuincy* 

2. The adi of {hooting of breaking in fmall mafles. 

1 ents in wounds, by refilling the growth of the little gra¬ 
nulation* of the flefti, in procefsof time harden them, and in 
that manner produce a fiftula. Shares Surgery . 

GRANULE, n.f [from granum, Latin.] A fmall compare 
particle. 

With an excellent microfcope, where the naked eye did fee 
but a green powder, the aflifled eye could difeern particular 
granules, fome blue, and fome yellow. Boyle on Colours . 

Gr a'nulous. adj. [from granule,] Full of little grains. 
GRAPE, n.f. [ rappe, French; krappe, Dutch.] The fruit 
of the vine* growing in clufters; the fruit from which wiite 
is exprefled. 

And thou {halt not glean thy vineyard* neither {halt thou 
gather every grape of thy vineyard ; thou {halt leave them for 
the poor and ftranger. xix. to. 

urn back thine hand, as the grape gatherers into the 
balkets. . 

Anacreon, for thy fake ^ 

I of the grape no mention make; 

Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 

Curfed plant I lov’d thee wdl. q j 

Here are the vines in early flow’r difery’d, 

Her e grapes difcolour’d on the funny fide. Pope’s Ody/Tey 
Grape Hyacinth, or Grape Flower. See Musk ? ^ } 

,all P rd ST T - n ' f f^ and >« J The ftone or feed con- 

lainea in the grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

„ n A°r a hair can kill. p- 

GRA w HICAI t ad F J Well delineated. 

th* ( ■r Wlth 3 needle ’ 0r bodkin > or knife > or the like, when 
the fruit or trees are young; for as they grow, fo the letters 

w, 1 grow more large and graphical. Bain’s Natural NiZy 

Grapnel, n.f. [graph, French.] ’ ' 

1 • A fmall anchor belonging to a little veflel. 

2 ‘ano?rer Pllng ^ fi § ht one fti P ^ftens on 

Tq GRA'PPLE. V „. [gralhe’en, Dutch; irappeln, German 1 
' r o contend bvfe.zmg each other, as wreftlers. 

.They muft be alfo praflifed in all the locks and gripes of 
wrefllmg, as need may often be in fight to tugg of^/^and 

Living virtue, all atchievements paft, Addton. 

Meets envy, ftill t0 grapple with at laft 

^ with di T.iVT™ 1 

A A AT t ere and Alchfes flrive, ^ ‘ 

And both the grappling ftatues feem to live JMY 

2 . To Cornell in clofe fight. Addifon. 

I’ll in my ftandard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the houfe of Lancafter. Shakeft Hen VT 
Sometimes, f£m fighting fquadrons of eachteet ' 

AnifTtk Mtn T B ° n the ocean m «t, 

To Gr A'fpnt „ “ W “ h Be!giSn flan,es Dryden; 

" T ° 

executlon takes your enemv off, ’ 

t wif 

Gr a'pple. n.f. [from the verb.] 

...t. 

Frefh 
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Milton. 


Frefh from bis fall, and fiercer grapple join’d. 

Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell.. 

Or did his genius 

Know mine the ftronger demon, fear’d the grapple. 

And, looking round him, found this nook of fate. 

To fkulk behind my fword. Dry den's Don Sclqfhan. 

2. Clofe fight. 

In the grapple I boarded them ; on the inftant they got clear 
of our fhip, fo I alone became their prifoner. SbakeJ. Hamlet. 

3. Iron itiftrument by which one (hip fattens on another. 

But Cymon foon his crooked grapples caft, 

Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac’d. Dryden. 
GrA'pplement. n.f. [from grapple.] Clofe fight; hoftile 
embrace. 

They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 

Him backward overthrew, and down him ftay d 
With their rude hands and griefly grapplement. Fairy ^ueen. 
Gra'shopper. n.f. [ grafs and hop.] A fmall infeft that hops 
in the Summer grafs. The cicada of the Latins, or cicala ox 
the Italians, is often by the poets tranflated grajhopper , but 

improperly. . , r . , 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinners legs, 

The cover of the wings of grajhoppers. Shakef. Ro. and Jul. 
Grajhopper s eat up the green of whole countries. ^ Bacon. 

Where filver lakes, with verdant fhadows crown’d, 

Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 

The grajhopper avoids the untainted air, 

Nor in the midft of Summer ventures there. Addifon. 

The women were of fuch an enormous ftature, that we 
appeared a% grajhoppers before them. Addifon s Spectator. 

Gra'sper. See Grazier. 

To GRASP, v a [grafpare , Italian.] 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe. 

O fool that I am, that thought I could grafp water and bind 
the wind. Sidnt), b. n. 

In his right hand 

Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 

Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d . 

Plagues. Milton's Paradife Lojt , h. vi. 

Kings, by grafping more than they could hold, 

Firft made their fubje&s, by oppreflion, bold. Denham. 

Doom, as they pleafe, my empire not to ftand, 

I’ll grafp my fceptre with my dying hand. Dr yd. Ind. Emp. 

2. To feize ; to catch at. . 

This grafping of the militia of the kingdom into their own 
hands, was defired the Summer before. Clarendon. 

To Grasp, v. n. 

1. To catch 5 to endeavour to feize ; to try at. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perfeft happinefs 

with lei „ . , 

2. To ftruggle ; to ftrive; to grapple. Not now in ule. 

See, his face is black and full of blood; 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 

And tugg’d for life. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. p. n. 

3. To gripe ; to encroach. 

Like a mifer ’midft his ftore. 

Who grafps and grafps ’till he can hold no more. Dryden. 
Grasp, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe or feizure of the hand. 

Nor wanted in his grafp 

What feem’d both fpear and fhield. Milton's Paradife Lojt. 

This hand and fword have been acquainted well; 

It fhould have come before into my grafp. 

To kill the raviftier. Dryden's Don felbaflianu 

The left arm is a little defaced, though one may fee it held 
fomething in its grafp formerly. Addifon on Itay. 

2. Pofleflion; hold. „ 

I would not be the villain that thou think It 
For the whole (pace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp. 

And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakejpeare s Macbeth. 

3. Power of feizing. 

Within the direful grafp 
Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. 

They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within 
the'r fp Clarendon , b. vm. 

Gr »2 »./ [from grafp.] One that grafps, feizes, or 

GRASS? [msei-i Saxon.] The common herbage of the 
field on which cattle feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 
Ye are grown fat as the heifer at grafs, and bellow as 

buiis. . -• 

The trade of beef for foreign exportation was prejudiced, 
and almoft funk; for the flefti being young, and only giajs 
fed, was thin, light and moift, and not of a fubltance to 
endure the fait, or be preferved by it, for long v ^ age ,^’ 
or a flow confumption. em * e ' 

You’ll be no more your former you; 

But for a blooming nymph will pafs, 

Juft fifteen, coming Summer’s grafs. * w J f ' 

Gr ASS of Parnajfus. nff [parnajfia, Latin.] 
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It hath a rofc-fhapcd flower of five large leaves, and five 
fmall at the bottom fringed, of a greenifh colour, and planted 
Orbicularly : out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, which 
turns to an oval membranaceous fruit, having but one cell 
filled with feeds. This plant grows wild in nioft meadows, 
particularly in the North. It is called parnajfia from mount 
Parnaffus, where it was fuppofed to grow; and becaufe the 
cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of grafs, though the 
plant has no refemblance to the grafs kind. Miller. 

To Grass, v. n. [fromthe noun.] To breed grafs; to become 
pafture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 

With oats ye may fow it, the fooner to grafs. 

More foon to be pafture, to bring it to pafs. Tuff. Husband. 
Grass-plot, n.f [gruff and plot.] A fmall level covered 
with fbort grafs. 

Plere on this grafs-plot, in this very place, 

Come and fport. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl, 

The part of your garden next your houfe flhould be a par¬ 
terre for flowers, or grafs-plots bordered with flowers. Temple. 

They are much valued by our modern planters, to adorn 
their walks znd grajs-plots. - Mortimer’s Husband y 

Grass-poly. A fpecies of Willow-wort,, which fee. 
Gra'ssiness. n.f [from grajfy.] The ftate of abounding in 
grafs. 

Gra'ssy. adj. [from grafs.] Covered with grafs; abounding 
with grafs. 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen. 

Nor the rank grajfy fens delights untry’d. Spenfer, 

Rais’d of grajfy turf 

Their table was, and molly feats had round. Milt. P. Lofl, 
The moft in fields, like herded beafts, lie down, 

To dews obnoxious, on the grajfy floor. Dryd. Ar,n. Mir. 
Grate, n.f [ crates , Latin.] 

1. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, or 
crofling each other: fuch as are in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and "your couch-fellow, Nim ; or elfe you had look’d 
through the grates, like a geminy of baboons. Shakefpeare. 
Out at a little grate his eyes he caft 
Upon thofe bord’ring hills, and open plain. Daniel's C. IV. 
A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed veftals, 
who are endeavouring to creep out at the grates. Addifon. 

2. The range of bars within which fires are made. 

My dear is of opinion that an old fafhioned grate confumes 
coals, but gives no heat. Spectator, N°. 30. 

To Grate, v. a. [gratter , French.] 

1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of a rough body. 

Thereat the fiend his gnafhing teeth did grate. Fai.%u 
Blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up. 

And mighty ftates chara&erlefs are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shakefpeare s Troilus and CreJJida. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to ftick faft in 
the pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fiet 
the objea metal, and fill it full of little holes. Newtons Opt. 

2 . To offend by any thing harfh or vexatious. 

Thereat enraged, foon he ’gan upftart, 

Grinding his teeth and grating his great heart. Hubb. Tale. 
They have been partial in the gofpel, culled and chofen out 
thofe fofter and more gentle didates which fhould lefs irate 

and difturb them. ' Decay of Fietj. 

Juft refentment and hard ufage coin’d 
Th’ unwilling word ; and, grating as it is, 

Take it, for it is thy due. Dryden s Don Sebaflian . 

This habit of writing and difeourfing, wherein I unrortu 
nately differ from almoft the whole kingdom, and am apt 0 
grate the ears of more than I could wifh } was acquired 
my apprenticefhip in London. W D 

3. To form a found by collifion of afperities or hard bodies^ 
The grating fhock of wrathful iron arms. 6 bakej.ts.. 

On a fudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfh thunder, that the loweft bottom fbook 
Of Erebus. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. n. 

To Grate, v. n. t v0|M 

1. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend; to offend, as ) 
preflion or importunity. . 

Wherein have you been galled by the king. 

What peer hath been fuborn d t o grate on you, 

That you fhould feal this lawlefs bloody book ^ 

Of forg’d rebellion with a feal divine? Shalej. Hen) ^ 


I have grated upon my good friends for three re P ri ® . 
you, or elfe you had looked through the grates. f e Jj 
Paradoxing is of great ufe ; but the faculty mui e _ ^ 

derly managed as not to grate upon the truth an tf 

things. L'Uf ranges ^ 

This grated harder upon, and raifed greater tum f y e . 
boilings in the hearts of men, than the fedning.Jinrea 0 
nefs of former articles. $ eut " s 0 
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I never heard him make the Ieaft complaint, in a cafe that 
Would have grated forely on fome men’s patience, and have 

filled their lives with difeontent. Locke. 

2. To make a harfh noife, as that of a rough body drawn over 

a ”we are not fo nice as to caft away a fharp knife, becaufe 
the edge of it may fometimes grate. Hooker, b. v. f. 36. 

GRACEFUL, adj. [ grains, Latin.] . , 

Having a due fenfe of benefits; willingfto acknowledge and 

to repay benefits. 

A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ft ill pays. 

Years of fervice paft, 

From grateful fouls exaeft reward at laft. 


1. 


Milton. 
Dryden s Fables. 


2. Pleating ; acceptable ; delightful; delicious. 

Whatfoever is ingrate at firft, is made grateful by cuftom ; 
but whatfoever is too pleafing at firft, groweth quickly to 
fatiate. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches fhine. 

And grateful clutters fv/ell with floods of wine. Pope. 

Gratefully, adv. [from grateful.'] 

1. With willingnefs to acknowledge and repay benefits; with 
due-fenfe of obligation. 

He, as new wak’d, thus gratefully refiy'd. Milton. 

Enough remains for houfhold charge befide, 

His wife and tender children to fuftain, 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deferving train* Dryd. Virg. 

In Cyprus long by men and gods obey’d, 

The lovers toil file gratefully repaid. Granville. 

2. In a pleafing manner. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence of fome¬ 
thing new, which ma y.graiefully ftrike the imagination. Watts. 
GraT efulness, n.f. [from grateful .] 

1. Gratitude; duty to benefa&ors. Now obfolete. 

A Laconian knight, having fometime ferved him with more 
gratefulnefs than good courage defended him. Sidney. 

Blclfings beforehand, ties of gratefulnefs. 

The found of glory ringing in our ears. Herbert. 

2. Quality of being acceptable ; pleafantnefs. 

Grater, n.f [ gratoir , Fr. from grate] A kind of coarfe file 
with which foft bodies are rubbed to powder. 
GratificaTjon. n.f. [gratifeatio, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of pleafing. 

They are incapable of any defign above the \)\e(en\. grati¬ 
fication of their palates. South's Sermons. 

2 . Pleafure; delight. 

How hardly is his will brought to change all its defires and 
averfions, and to renounce thofe gratifications in which he has 
been long ufed to place his happinefs ? Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Reward ; recompence. A low word. 

'Io GraTify.' v. a. [ gratficor , Latin.] 

1. To indulge; to pleafe by compliance. 

You fteer between the country and the court, 

Nor gratify, whate’er the great defire, 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. Dryden. 

2. To delight; to pleafe. 

But pride ftooci ready to prevent the blow; 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? Dryden's Fables. 

1 he captive 'generals to his car are ty’d; y 

The joyful citizens tumultuous t;ide ’ C 

Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior. 3 

A palled appetite is humorous, and muff be gratified with 
fauces rather than food. Tatler, N°. *4. 

At once they gratify their feent and tafte, 

While frequent cups prolong the rich repaft. Pope. 

A thoufand little impertinencies are very gratifying to cu- 
riofity, though not improving to the underftanding. Addifon. 

3. To requite with a gratification : as, I’ll gratify you for this 
trouble. 

Gra'tingly. adv. [from grate ] Harfhly; offenfively. 
GRA l TIS. adv. [Latin.] For.nothing; without a recom¬ 
pence. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late. 

When corn was given them gratis , you repin’d,’ Shakefp. 
They fpld themfelves; but thou, like a kind fellow, o-av’ft 
thyfelf away gratis , and I thank thee for thee. Shakejpeare. 

Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation gives them 
a title to have advice gratis . L'EJlrange. 

l lcorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, though 
offered it gratis by thofe univerfities. Arbutbnot’s John Bull. 
Gratitude. n.J. [ gratitudo, low Latin.] 

1. Duty to benefadlors. 

Forbid 

That our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
I ow’rds her deferving children is enroll’d 

2 [S’ " 0W T UP h / r ° Wn! SWAW ,Corlohmu 

2. JJelire to return benefits. 

The debt immenfc of endlefs gratitude. Milton 

wSf is P'’°P erl y a virtue, difpofing the mind to an in- 
nfe and an outward acknowledgment of a benefit re- 
ceived, together with a readinefs to return the fame, or the 

2 South's Sermons. 
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GRATUITOUS, adj. [gratultm, Latin; graiuit, Fr.] 

1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit ..... 

We miftake the gratuitous bleftings of heaven for the. suit's 
of our own induftry. D cjirange . 

2 . Afterted without proof* . 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this gratuitous 

declination of atoms, the fame poet gives us. Roy. 

GratuTtously. adv. [from gratuitous.] 

1. Without claim or merit. 

2. Without proof. . 

I would know whence came this obliquity of diction, 
which they gratuitoufy tack to matter : this is to aferibe will 
and choice to thefc particles. Gheyne's 'TnL Prin. 

Gratuity, n.f gratuite, F r. from gratuitous.] A prelent or 

acknowledgment; a free gift. , 

They might have pretended to comply with Ely lies, and 
difmified him with a fmall gratuity. Motes m the Odyffey • 

He ufed every year to prefent us with'his almanack, upon 
the fcore of fome little gratuity we gave him. Swift* 

To Gra'tulate. v. a [ gratutor, Latin ] 

1. To congratulate ; to falute with declarations of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratuiate his fafe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admires. Shakef Tit. Anclr . 

Whither away fo faft ? 

-No farther than the Tower, 

To gratuiate the gentle princes there. Shakefp. Rieh. IIL 

Since nature could behold fo dire a ciime, 

I gratuiate at leaft my native clime. 

That fuch a land, which fuch a monfter bore. 

So far is diftant from our Thracian fhore. Dryden’s Fables . 

2. To declare joy for. 

Yet give thy jealous fubje<Rs leave to doubt. 

Who this thy Tcape from rumour gratuiate. 

No lefs than if from peril; and devout, 

Do beg thy care unto thy after ftate. Ben. Johnf Epigramsi 

Gratula'tion. n.f. [from gratulatio, Latin.] Salutations 
made by exprefling joy ; expreflion of joy. 

They are the firft gratulations wherewith our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour was joyfully received at his entrance into the world, by 
fuch as in their hearts, arms, and bowels embraced him. Hook. 

The earth 

Gave figns of gratulation , and each hill. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Your enjoyments, according to the ftanuard of a Chriftian 
defire, are fo compleat that they require no addition : I thall 
turn my wifhes into gratulations, and, congratulating their fuR 
nefs, only wifh their continuance. South. 

Gra'tulatory. adj. [from gratuiate.] Congratulatory, ex¬ 
prefling congratulation. 

Grave, a final fyJIable in the names of places, is from the 
Saxon gpaep, a grove or cave. Gibfon's Camden. 

GRAVE, n.f [gjiaej:, Saxon.] The place in the ground in 
which the dead are repofited. 

Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his fp right. 

In the church-way paths to glide. Shakefpeare. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave. Milton . 

To walk upon th e graves of our dead matters, 

Is our own fecurity. Denham's Sophy. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe fragments 
which the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave 
all mankind, and all the inhabitants of the earth. Burnet. 

Gra've-cloaths. n.f [grave and cloaths.] The drefs of the 
dead. 

But of fuch fubtle fubftance and unfound. 

That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths were un- 
b° unc l. Spenjer's Fairy jpueen, b. x i. 

And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-cloaths . x i. 44. 

GraVe-stone. n.f [ grave and ft one.] The ftone that is laid 
over the grave; the monumental ftone. 

i imon, prefently prepare thy grave ; 

Lye where the light foam of the fea may beat 

Thy graye-Jlone daily. Shakefpeare's Timon of Athens. 

To GRAV E. v. a. preter. graved ; part. paft*. graven. [ graver , 
French; <ygcZ(pm.] 

1. To infculp; to carve a figure or infeription in any hard fub¬ 
ftance. 

Cornice with bofly fculptures graven. Milton. 

Such later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out thofe 
former gravings or charadeis, which by juft and lawful oaths 
were made upon their fouls. King Charles. 

1 ny lum of duty let two words contain ; 

O. may they graven in thy heart remain. 

Be humble and be juft. p • 

2. To carve or form. 

What profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof 
hath^.t? ttkii.18. 

3 - l O copy paintings upon wood or metal, in order to-be im- 
preflea on paper. 

10 P Th« 
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The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies of the 
colours by the degrees of the lights and fhadows: ’tis impof- 
fible to give much drength to what they graven after the works 
of the fchools, without imitating in fome fort the colour of 
the objeds. Dry den’s Dufrefnoy. 

4. [From grave.] To entomb. Not in ufe. 

There’s more gold: 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you : 

And ditches grave you all! Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 

5. To clean, caulk, and (heath a (hip. Ainjworth « 

To Grave, v. n. To write or delineate on hard fubdances. 

Thou (halt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon 

Ex. xxviii. 36. 

Grave, ad], [gr^ve, French; gravis, Latin ] 

1. Solemn ; ferious 5 fober ; not gay ; not light or trifling. 

To th’ more mature, 

A glafs that featur’d them ; and to th C grave, 

A child that guided dotards. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline . 

VFe fhould have elfe defil’d 
Your good advice* which dill hath been both grave 
And profperouS, in this day’s council. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
That grave awfulnefs, as in your bed breed of maftive^, or 
elegancy and prettinefs, as in your lefler dogs, are modes of 
beauty. More’$ Antidote againft Atheifm. 

Even the grave and ferious charaders are didinguifhed by 
their feveral forts of gravity. Dryden’s Falla, Preface. 

Youth on blent wings is flown ; 

Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 

7 o laugh, were want of goodnefs and of grace ; 

And to be grave, exceeds all pow’r of face. Pope’s Epfles. 

Folly-painting humour, grave himfelf. 

Galls laughter forth. Thomfon’s Winter. 

2 . Of weight; not futile ; credible. Little ufed. 

T. he Roman bate was of all others the mod: celebrated for their 
virtue, as. the of their own writers, and of ffrangers, 

do bear them witnefs. Gr.w’s Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 3. 

4. Notlhowy; not tawdry: as, a grave fuit of cloaths. 

4. Not (harp of found ; not acute. 

Accent, in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re¬ 
garded the tone of the voice; the acute accent raifing the 
voice, in fome certain fyllables, to a higher, i. e. more acute 
pitch or tone, and the grave deprefling it lower, and both 
having fome emphafis, i, e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

GRA'VEL. n.f. [ gravier, French* graved, Dutch 3 gravel, 
Armorick.J 

1. Hard fand ; fand confiding of very final! pebbleftones. 

Gravel confids of flints of all the ufual fizes and colours, of 
the feveral forts of pebbles 3 fometimes with a few pyritae, 
and other mineral bodies, confufedly intermixed, and com¬ 
mon fand. Woodward’s Met. Fcjf. 

His armour, all gilt, was fo well handled, that it (hewed 
like a glittering fand and gravel, interlaced with diver ri¬ 
vers. Sidney . 

By intelligence. 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We fee each grain of gravel. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Providence permitted not the brength of the earth to fpend 
itfelf in bafe gravel and pebbles, indead of quarries of dones. 

More's Antidote agoinjl Atheifm. 

So deep, and yet fo clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Drydtn. 

The upper garden at Kenfington was at fird nothing but a 
gravel pit. Spectator, N°. 477. 

Gravel walks are bed for fruit-trees. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. [Gravclle, French.] Sandy matter concreted in the kidneys. 

If the done is brittle it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel: if the done is too big to pafs, the bed method 
is to come to a fort of a compofltion or truce with it. Arbutkn. 

To Gra'vel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pave or cover with gravel. 

Mofs groweth upon alleys, efpecially fuch as lie cold, and 
upon the North, as in divers terraffes; and again, if they be 
much trodden, or if they were at the fird gravelled. Bacon. 

2. To dick in the fand. 

William the Conqueror, when he invaded this ifland, 
chanced at his arrival to be gravelled ; and one of his feet 
duck fo fad in the fand, that he fell to the ground. Camden. 

3. I o puzzle ; to bop ; to put to a band ; to embarrafs. 

I would kifs before I fpoke. 

—Nay, you were better fpeak drd, and when you yvere gra¬ 
vel’d for lack of matter you might take occafion to kifs. Shak. 

, The difeafe itfelf will gravel him to judge of it ; nor can 
there be any prediction made of it, it is fo (harp. Howel. 

What work do our imaginations make with eternity and 
immenfity ? And how are we gravelled by their cutting 
dilemma’s ? Glanv. Scepf. a 13. 

Mat, who was here a little gravell’d. 

Tod up his nofe, and would have cavill’d. Prior. 

4. [In horfemanfliip.] To hurt the foot with gravel confined 
by the (hoe. 

Gra'veless. ad], [from grave.] Without a tomb; unburied. 
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By degrees the memory of my womb. 

Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the difeandying of this pelletted dorm. 

Lie gravelefs. Shakefpeare’s Antony and CHh 

Gra'velly. adj. [graveleux, French, from gravel.] F ii ^ 
gravel; abounding with gravel; confiding of gravel. ’ 0t 
There are fome natural fpring-waters that will inlanithf 
wood ; fo that you (hall fee one piece of wood, whereof'7h 
part above the wa|er (hall continue wood, and the part und 6 
the water (hall be turned into a gravelly done. Bacon’s V. 

If you live in a confumptive air, make choice of the mo ’ 
open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. Harvey on ConfuJi 

Gra'vei.y. adv. [from grave.] J *' 

1. Solemnly; ferioufly; foberly; without lightncfs or mirth 

Thou band’d 

Gravely in doubt when to hold them wife. pgpu 

A girl longs to tell her confidant that (he hopes to be m? 
ried in a little time, and afks her \Cry gravely what (he would 
have her to do. Spectator. N J . 4- - 

Wifdom’s above fufpeding wiles 3 
The queen of learning gravely fmiles. Swift 

A formal dory was very gravely carried to Lis excellency’ 
by fome zealous members. gA 

2. Without gaudinefs or mow. ' 

Gra'veness. n.f [from grave,] Serioufnefs ; folemnity and 
fobriety of behaviour. 

You no lefs becomes 

The light and carelefs livery that it wears. 

Than fettled age his fables, and his weeds 
Importing health and gravenefs. Shakejpeare’s Hamlet. 

But yet beware of counfeis when too full; 

Number makes long difputes and gravenefs dull. Dedam. 

Gra'veolent. adj. [graveolcns. Lac.] Strong feented.. Din. 

GraVer. n.f. [graveur, French, from grave.] 

1 . One whofe bufinefs is to inferibe or carve upon hard fub. 
dances ; one who copies pictures upon Wood or metal to be 
impreded on paper. 

If he makes a defign to be graved, fie is to remember that 
the gfav.rs difpofe not their colours as the painters do; and 
that, by confequence, he mull take occafion to find the reaforf. 
of his defign in the natural (hadows of the figures, which he 
has difpofed to caufe the effed. Dry dens Dufrejwa 

2. The bile or tool ufed in graving. 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the known 
Ways of foftening gravers, I could not foften this. Boyle. 

The toilfome hours in diff’rent labour Aide, 

Some work the file, and fome the graver guide. Gay s Fan. 

Gravi'dity. n.f. [gravidas, Latin.] Pregnancy; date of 
being with child. 

Women, obdruded, have not always the foremeniioned 
fymptoms : in thofe the figns of gravidity and obdrudions are 
hard to be didinouidied in the beginning. Arbuthnoi on Did. 

G RA' VING. n.f [from graze.] Carved work. 

Skilful to work in gold; alfo to grave any manner of 
graving, and to find out every device which (hall be put to 
him. 2 Cbro. ii. if. 

To GRA'VITATE. v.n. [from gravis, Latin.] To tend to 
the center of attraction. 

Thofe who have nature’s beps with Care purfu’d, 

That matter is with adive force endu’d, 

That all its parts magnetick pow’r exert. 

And to each other gravitate, afl’ert. Blackmorc’s Creation. 
That fubtle matter mud be of the fame fubdvnce with all 
other matter, and as much as is comprehended within a parti¬ 
cular body mud gravitate jointly with that body. Bentley. 

Gravitation, n.f. [from gravitate:] Ad of tending to the 
centre. 

The mod condderable phenomenon belonging to terreflrial 
bodies is the general adton of gravitation , whereby all known 
bodies, in the vicinity of the earth, do tend and prefs towards 
its centre. Bentleys Sermons. 

When the loofe mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation ceafe, if you go by ? Pope's E][. on hCm\. 

Gra'vity. n.f [gravitas, Latin; gravite , French] 

1. Weight; heavinefs ; tendency to the centre. 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth, accelerating their motion the nearer they 
approach towards it, true philofophy has (hewn to be unfolve- 
able by any hypothecs, and refolved it into the immediate will 
of the Creator. Of all bodies, confidered within the confines 
of any fluid, there is a twofold gravity, true and abfolute, 
and apparent, vulgar or comparative: abfolute gravity is the 
whole force by which any body tends downwards; hut the 
relative or vulgar is the excefs of gravity in one body above 
the fpecifick gravity of the fluid, whereby it tends downwards 
more than the ambient fluid doth. Quincy. 

Bodies do fwim or bnk in different liquors, according to the 
tenacity or gravity of thofe liquors which are to fupp crt 
them. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. r. iv 

Though this increafe of denfity may at great difiances he 
exceeding flow, yet if the elafiick tone of this medium he 
exceeding great, it may fuffice to impel bodies from the denfer 
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parts of the medium towards the rarer; with all that power 
which we call gravity. Newton’s Opt . 

2* Atrocioufnefs ; weight of guilt. 

No man could ever have thought this reafonable, that had 
intended.thereby only to punifh the injury committed, accord¬ 
ing to the gravity of the fad. Hooker, b. i. f 10. 

3. Serioufnefs; folemnity. 

There is not a white hair on your face but diould have his 
effed of gravity. Shakefpeare s Henry IW p. i. 

Our youths and wildnefs (hall no whit appear, 

But all be buried in his gravity. Shakefpeare’s Jul . Cafar „ 

For the advocates and council that plead, patience and gra¬ 
vity of hearing is an edential part of judice. Bacon, Ef ay 57. 

Great Cato there, for gravity ren own’d. Dry dens Ain. 

The emperors often jeded on their rivals or predecedbrs, 
but their mints dill maintained their gravity. Addifon. 

Gra'vy. n.f The ferous juice that runs from flefh not much 
dried by the fire. 

They ufually boil and -road their meat until it falls almod 
off from the bones; but we love it hail raw, with the blood 
trickling down from it, delicately terming it the gravy, which 
in truth looks more like an ichorous or raw bloody matter. 

Harvey 6n Conjunctions. 
There may be a dronger broth made of vegetables than of 
Tsoy gravy foup. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

GRAY. adj. [gpaej, Saxon; ^ra«,Dani(h; graau, Dutch.] 

1. White with a mixture of black. 

They left me then, when the gray headed even, 

Like a fad votarid in palmer’s weed, 

Rofe from the hindmob wheels of Phoebus’ wain. Milton . 

Thefe^rtfy and dun colours may be alfo produced by mix¬ 
ing whites and blacks, and by confequence diber from pCrfedb 
whites, not in fpecies of polours, but only in degree of lumi- 
noufnefs. . Newton’s Opt. 

2. White or hoary with old age. 

Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to he gray, as is feen in men, though fome earlier and 
fome later ; in horfes, that are dappled and turn white ; in old 
fquirrels that turn grifly, and many others. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

J hou had neither forfaken me now I am become gray 
headed, nor differed me to forfake thee in the late days of 
temptation. Walton’s Life of Bijkop Sanderfon. 

Anon 

Gray headed men and grave, with warriors mix’d, 

Affemble. . Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. xi. 

. The redoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and renewing 
the exhatibed marrow, may be effe&ed. Glanv. Scepf. 

Gray headed infant! and in vain grown old 1 
Art thou to learn that in another’s °-old 
Lie charms refidlefs ? Drydm’s Juvenal, Sat. 13. 

. e fi 10 !! of us are grown gray headed in our dear maber’s 
fervice. . Addifon’s Spectator, ^1517. 

Her gray nair’d fynods damning books unread, 

And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope’sDanciad. 

3. Hark like the opening or clofe of day ; of the colour of a(hes. 

Our women's names are more gracious than their Cadilia,’ 
that gray eyed. Camden’s Remains. 

1 lle , £ ra ? e y d morn fmiles on the frowning night, 

Chequ nog the eadern clouds with breaks of light. Shakefp. 

• . 11 la y y° n gray is not the morning’s eye; 

1 is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shak. R. and Juh 

boon as the gray ey’d morning breaks the (kies, 

_ And m the doubtful day the woodcock flies. Gay’s Trivia. 

Or AY. n. f. A badger. Ainfwrt 1 

Gka'tsearo. n.f. [gray and Wj An old man, in con- 
tempt. 

Youngling, thou can’d not love fo dear as I. 

Graybeard, thy love doth freeze. Shakefpeare. 

Have I in conqued dretcht mine arm fo far, 

I o be afraid to tell graybeards the truth ? Shakef. Jul. Caf. 
Gra yhound. See Greyhound. ^ ' 

GrVyljng. n.f The umber, a fifh, 

rhe grayling lives in fuch rivers as the trout does, and is 
ufually taken with the fame baits, and after the fame manner • 
he ,s of a fine flrape, his flefh white, and his teeth, thofe little 

-fr ^ haS ’ T m h .' S thr ° at- He is not fo S eneraI a fifh 

GkVvkks, ,/ [fro S m ^fThe quality 

To Graze, v.n. [from grafs.] t> S y 

1 * To eat grafs; to feed on grafs. 

Iam T bs e fu g c r r ft 0t ‘ ^ Fide 18 t0 3nd 

Graze where you will, you fhall not h^oTfe with me ;‘sdt 
Leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 

He fought himfelf fome hofpitable houfe. Dryden’s Falks. 
1 lie more ignoble throng 

Tofup P 1 ;S atelyftePS> 3nd fl -ly^r along. Dry den. 

are P n[a!n a r n h adV ' fe ‘ he ^ p3tientS *° remove int ° which 
heath. " :,m P a, S ns > hut grazing, and not overgrown with 

Bacon. 
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The fewers mud be kept fo as the water may not (lay. tdO 
long in the Spring; for then the ground continueth the wet, 
whereby it will never graze to purpofe that year. Bacon. 

A third fort of grazing ground is that near the fea, which 
is commonly very rich land. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3. To move on devouring. 

As every date lay next to the other that was oppreffed, fa 
the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon on the War with Spain . 

4. [From rajer, French.] To touch lightly. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Englifb, 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing. 

Breaks out into a fecoiid courfe of mifehieri 

Killing in relapfe of mortality. Shakefp. Henry V.. 

To Graze, v. a. 

1. To tend grazing cattle; to fet cattle to feed on grafs. 

Jacob graz’d his unde Laban’s fheep. Shakefpeare » 

O happy man, faith he, that, lo ! I fee 
Grazing in’s cattle in thofe pleafant fields, 

If he but know his good ! Daniels Civil War « 

The chief beheld their Chariots from afar; 

Their deeds around; 

Free from their harnefs, graze the fiow’ry ground. Dryden. 
Grounds graze well the next year after plowing. Mortimer . 
Scme^r^Zf? their land ’till Chridmas, and fome longer. Mori. 
Fie hath a houfe and barn in repair, and a field or two to 
graze bis cows, with a garden and orchard. Swift. . 

2. To feed upoh. 

I was at fitd as other beads, that graze 
The trodden herb, of abjed: thoughts and low. Milton. 

This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His fcaly flocks that graze the wat’ry deep. Dryden’s Virgil. 

The lambs with wolves (hall graze the verdant mead. Pope * 

Gra ; zieR. n.f [from graze.] 

All graziers prefer their cattle from meaner padures to bet- 
* cr * Bacdn. 

Gentle peace, which filled the hufbandman’s barns, the 

grazier’s folds, and the tradefman’s (hop. Howel. 

Flis' confufion increafed when he found the alderman’s father 
to be^a grazier. Spediaior, N . 612. 

Of agriculture, the defolation made in the country by en- 
groffing graziers, and the great yearly importation of corn 
from England, are lamentable indances under what difeou- 
ragement it lies. Swift. 

GREASE, n.f. [graiffe, Frehch .1 

1. The foft part of the tat; the oily or uriduous pa ft of ani¬ 
mals. 

Greafe, that’s fweaten 
From the murth’rer’s gibbet, throw 


Into the flame. 


Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 


2. 


7 o take out a fpot of greafe they ufe a coal upon brown 
paper. , _ Bacon’s Natural HiJlory t 

Thou hop d, with facrifice of oxen (lain, 

To compafs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
I o give thee flocks and herds, with large increafe ; 

Fool! to exped them from a bullock’^ greafe. Dfyd. Juv. 

n ^ rc ^ e ’ I!. 0 } 1 ! V rea f e '> binds his obfeene attire. Dryd. 
*- horiemanfhip.] A Iwelling and gourdinefs of the legs* 
which generally happens to a horfe after his journey. 

I o Grease, v. a. [from the noun.] 

To fmear or anoint with greafe. 

2. To bribe ; to corrupt with prefents. 

Envy not the dore 

Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poof. Diyd.Perf 
Gre asiness. n.f. [from greafe.] Oilinefs ; fatnefs. 

Lpon th? mod of thefe dones, after they are cut, there 
appears always, as it were, a kind of greafmefs or unduo- 

Gre'asy. adj. [from greafe.] B *$ U ' 

1 . Oily ; fat; unduous. 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’er-eaten faith. v . , , A 

2. Smeared with greafe. Mae/p, 

* Even the lewd rabble 
Govern’d their roaring throats, and grumbled pitv: 

3 . kp, 

GREAT ^df'r r t0gether Q asainft this /sf> fcnigtrt. Sbahfieore. 
VjKjlA 1 . adj. [ [jpeat, Saxon ; graot, Dutch. 1 “ 

i. Large in bulk or number. J 


All thefe cities were fenced wit-h r n mai% XXVI - 47 - 
»">« »"». *!.,* many.' 0 ’ ' 

2. Having any quality in a high ^ L ° de \ 

There were they in great fear.^ pr • 

7 his is a great paradox. V v V 5 ’ 

5 lulotfon. 

3. Confiderable 
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3. Confiderable in extent or duration. 

Thou hail fpoken of thy fervants houfe for a great while to 
come. 2 Sa. vii. 1 g. 

4. Important ; weighty. 

Many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them, 

For this great journey. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

And though this be a great truth, if it be impartially con- 
fidered, yet it is alfo a great paradox to men of corrupt minds 
and vitious practices. Tillotfon, Sermon 6. 

5. Chief; principal. 

Hear the king’s pleafure, cardinal, who commands you 
To render up the great feal prefently. 1 Shake/. Henry VIII. 

6. Of high rank; of large power. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s eafe, 

Whilft they behold a greater than themfelves. Sh. Jul. Caf 
Of all the great, how few 

Are juft to heaven, and to their promife true! Popes Odyjf. 

Misfortune made the throne her feat, 

And none could be unhappy but th e great. Rowe . 

Defpife the farce of ftate, 

The fober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

7. Illuftrious; eminent. 

O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in might. 

Jer. x. 6. 

8. Grand of afpedt; of elevated mien. 

Such Dido was ; with fuch becoming ftate, 

Amidft the crowd, {he walks ferenely great. Dryd. Virgil . 
g. Noble; magnanimous. 

In her every thing was goodly and ftately; yet fo, that it 
might feem that great mindednefs was but the ancient-bearer 
to the humblenefs. Sidney. 

ioi Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won with 
words, nor the defendants to be difeouraged with great looks ; 
wherefore he begun to batter the walls. Knolles. 

11. Familiar; much acquainted. A low word. 

Thofe that would not cenfure, or fpeak ill of a man imme¬ 
diately, will talk more boldly of thofe that are great with 
them, and thereby wound their honour. Bacon , EJfay 4g. 

12. Pregnant; teeming. 

Their bellies great 

With {welling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys. 

This fly, for moft he ftings in heat of day, 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. May*s Virg, 

13. It is added in every ftep of afeending or defeending confan- 
guinity: as great grandfon is thefon of my grandfon. 

I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our language, that 
our great-great-great grandftres tongue came out of Perfia. 

Camden’s Remains . 

What we call great-great grandfather they called fortha- 
f a ^ er> Camden's Remainder. 

Their holiday-cloaths go from father to foil, and are feldom 
worn out 'till the fecond or third generation ; fo that ’tis com¬ 
mon enough to fee a countryman in the doublet and breeches 
of his great grandfather. Addifon. 

14. Hard; difficult; grievous. A proverbial expreflion. 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with good natured and 
meek perfons. Taylor’s Devotion. 

Great, n.f. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. The whole ; the grofs ; the whole in a lump. 

To let out thy harveft by great or by day. 

Let this by experience lead thee the way : 

By great will deceive thee with ling’ring it out, 

By day will difpatch. buffer’s Husbandry for Auguji. 

It were behoveful, for the ftrength of the navy, that no 
{hips fhould be builded by the great ; for by daily experience 
they are found to be weak and imperfect. Raleigh’s Efjays. 
He did at length fo many flain forget, 

And loft the tale, and took them by the great. Dryden. 
Carpenters, for uniformity, generally make them fo, unlefs 
they build an houfe by the great , and are agreed for the fum 
of money. Mjoxon’sMech. Exer. 

I fet afide one day in a week for lovers, and interpret by the 
great for any gentlewoman who is turned of ftxty. Addifon. 
Gre'atbeli.ied. adj. [great and belly.] Pregnant; teeming. 
Greatbellied women, 

That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would fhake the prefs. 

And make’em reel from before ’em. Shahcfp. Henry VIII. 
A greatbellied woman, walking through the citv in the day¬ 
time, had her child ftruck out of her womb, and carried half 
a furlong from her. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

ToGre'aten. v.a. [from great.] To aggrandize; to en¬ 
large; to magnify. A word little ufed. 

After they lbught to greaten themfelves in Italy itfelf, ufing 
ftrangers for the commanders of their armies, the 'I urks by 
degrees beat them out of all their goodly countries. Raleigh. 
Greathearted, adj. [great and heart.] High fpirited; 
undeje£ted. 

The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that he neither 
cared for his friendfhip, nor feared his hatred. Clarendon. 


GRE 

Gre'atly. adj. [fcoiji great.'] 

1. In a great degree. 

Thy forrow T will greatly multiply. Mihnt, 

2. Nobly ; illuftrioufly. 

Yet London, emprefs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dryd. Ann. Mir 

3. Magnanimoufiy; generoufly; bravely. 

Where are thefe bold intrepid fons of war, 

That greatly turn their backs upon the foe. 

And to their general fend a brave defiance ? Addifon’s Cato 
Gre'atness. n.f. [from great.] 

1. Largenefs of quantity or number. 

2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no pofitive idea of any fpace or duration 
which is not made up of and commenfurate to repeated num¬ 
bers of feet or yards, or days or years, and whereby we 
judge of the greatnefs of thefe fort of quantities. £ GC ^ 
All abfent good does not, according to the greatnefs it has 
or is acknowledged to have, caufe pain equal to that greatnefs 
as all pain caufes dehre equal to itfelf; becaufe the abfence of 
good is not always a pain, as the prefence of pain is. Locke. 

3. High degree of any quality. 

Zeal, in duties, fhould be proportioned to the greatnefs of 
the reward, and the certainty. Rogers , Sermon 13. 

4. High place; dignity; power; influence; empire. 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatnefs. Shakefpeare. 
So many 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

I beg your greatnefs not to give the law 
In other realms ; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden’s flin. 

Approaching greatnefs met him with her charms 
Of pow’r and future ftate ; 

He {hook her from his arms. Dryden. 

Themiftocles raifed the Athenians to their greatnefs at> fea, 
which he thought to be the true and conftant intereft of that 
commonwealth. Swift. 

5. Swelling pride; affedted ftate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not of pride or 
greatnefs that he cometh not aboard your fhips. Bacm. 

6. Merit; magnanimity; noblenefs of mind. 

Greatnefs of mind and noblenefs their feat 
Build in her lovelieft. Milton. 

7. Grandeur; ftate; magnificence. 

Greatnefs with Timon dwells in fuch a draught, 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. Pope. 

Greave. n.f. [ 5T i2e Fj Saxon.] A grove. Spenfer. 
Greaves, n.f [from gnves, French.] Armour for the legs; 
a fort of boots. It wants the Angular number. 

He had greaves of brafs upon his legs. 1 Sa. xvii. 6. 

A fliield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, and curets 
fuch 

As may renown thy workmanlhip, and honour him as much. 

Chapman’s I'iads, b. xviii. 
Gre'cism. n.f. [ gnacifmus, Latin.] An idiom of the Greek 
language. 

Gree. n.f [gre, French, probably from gratia.] Goodwill; 
favour; good graces. 

And falling her before on lowly knee. 

To her makes prefent of his fervice feen, 

Which fhe accepts with thanks and goodly gree. Fa fhietn. 
Greece, n.f. [corrupted from degrees. ] A flight of fteps. 
Ev’ry grecce of fortune 

Is Another’d by that below. Shakefpeare. 

After the proceflion, the king himfelf remaining feated in 
the quire, the lord archbilhop, upon the grace of the quire, 
made a long oration. Bacon’s Hewy VII. 

Gre'edily. adj. [from greedy.'] Eagerly; ravenoufly; vora* 
cioufly; with keen appetite or defirc. 

Greedily fhe engorg’d without reftraint. Milt. Par.Lof. 
He fwallow’d it as greedily 

As parched earth drinks rain. Denham s Sophy* 

Ev’n deadly plants, and herbs of pois’nous juice, 

Wilff hunger feeks ; and to prolong our breath, 

W e greedily devour our certain death. Dryd. Indian Emp^ 
Gre'ediness. n.f [from greedy.] Ravenouihefs; voracity > 
hunger ; eagernefs of appetite or defire. 

Fox in Health, wolf in greedinefs. Shakef King Lear v 

Thither with all greedinefs of affedlion are they S 011 ^’J? 1 ! 
there they intend to fup. Shakefpeare’s If inter s lac 

If thou wert the wolf, thy greedinefs would affliift thee. 

Shakefpeare's Timon of Jtbini. 
I with the fame greedinefs did feek, 

As water when I thirft, to fwallow Greek. Fiu’l 
GRE'EDY. adj. [ gaebig, Sax. graadig, Dan. gretig , Dutc .J 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. 

As a lion that is greedy of his prey. Pf X J U * 1 ’ 

Be not unfatiable in any dainty thing? nor too greedy 
meats, * Eccluf. xxx ^ ll ‘ 

He made the preedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers, and rin => 
him food. ^ KmgCk^ 
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r g ager . vehemently defirous. It is now commonly taken in 

an ill fenfe. . , r 

Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 

Their caufe of death, fvvift to the fire fhe ran. 

The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as fruftrate of his will. 

Not half fuffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 

While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden {heaves in brittle bands. Dryd. Virg. 

GREEN, adj. [grwi, German; green, Dutch] 

1 Having; a colour formed commonly by compounding blue and 
* V ellow of the colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. 1 he 

green colour is faid to be moft favourable to the fight. 
h T'he general colour of plants is green, which is a colour that 
no flower is of: there is a grecnifli primrofe, but it is pale, 
and fcarce a green. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Groves for ever green. Dope. 

2 Pale; fickly : from whence we call the maids difeafe the 
'green ficknefs, or chlorofis. Like it is Sappfo’s 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreft yourfelf? Hath itfleptfince? 

And wakes it now to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely r Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

There’s never any of thefe demure boys come to any proof: 
they fall into a kind of male green ficknefs. Shak . Henry IV. 
’Till the green ficknefs and love’s force betray’d 
To death’s remorfelefs arms th’ unhappy maid. . Garths 

3. Flourifhing; frefti; undecayed : from trees in Spring. 

4. New; frefti: as, a green wound. 

The door is open, fir; there lies your way: 

You may be jogging while your boots ar 0 green. Shakefp. 

Griefs are green ; 

And all thy friends, which thou muft make thy friends, 
Have but their ftings and teeth newly ta’en out. Sh. H. IV. 

In a vault, 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 

Lies feftering in his blood. Shakef Romeo and Juliet. 

A man that ftudieth revenge keeps his own wounds greeny 
which otherwife would heal and do well. Bacon, EJfay 4. 
Not dry. 

If a fpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even 
where the wood was green, and fartheft off from any inclina¬ 
tion unto furious attempts; muft not the peril thereof be 
greater in men, whofe minds are of themfelves as dry fewel; 
apt beforehand unto tumults ? Hooker, Dedication. 

Of fragility the caufe is an impotency to be extended, and 
therefore ftone is more fragil than metal, and fo dry wood is 
more fragil than green. Bacon s Natural Hifiory. 

If you but confider a piece of green wood burning in a 
chimney, you will readily difeern, in the difbanded parts of it, 
the four elements. Boyle. 

The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, fo heated, 
give fire to the green. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

6. Not roafted; half raw. 

Under this head we may rank thofe words which fignify 
different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable far-fetched ana- 
logy, or diftant refemblance, that fancy has introduced be¬ 
tween one thing and another; as when we fay the meat is 
green, when it is half roafted. Watts’s Logick. 

7. Unripe; immature; young; becaufe fruits are green before 
they are ripe. 

My fallad days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood ! Shakefp. 

O charming youth, in the firft op’ning page; 

So many graces in fo green an age. Dryden. 

You’ll find a difference 
Between the promife of his greener days. 

And thefe he mafters now. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If you would fat green geefe, {hut them up when they are 
about a month old. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Stubble.geefe at Michaelmas are feen 
Upon the fpit, next May produces green. King’s Cookery. 

Green, n.f 

1. The green colour; green colour of different {hades. 

Her mother hath intended. 

That, quaint m green, {he {hall be loofe enrob’d. Shakefp. 

But with your prefence cheer’d, they ceafe to mourn ; 
And walks wear frelher green at your return. Dryden. 
Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of the fame 
red colour as in daylight; and if at the lens you intercept the 
green making and blue making rays, its rednefs will become 
more full and lively. Newton’s Opt. 

Ret us but confider the two colours of yellow and blue: if 
they are mingled together in any confiderable proportion, thev 

2-A^grafffplain. . 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march thefe greens before your town. Shake ft. 

~ er the fmooth enamell’d green , 
here no print of ftep hath been. 

Follow me as I fing. Mhm 


gre 

The young ./Emilia, fairer to be feen 
Than the fair lilly on the flow’ry green. Dryden’s Fablei. 

3. Leaves ; branches ; wreaths. 

With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives, 

And feek frefti forage to fuftain their lives. Dryden s Virg: 

Ev’ry brow with chearful green is crown’d ; 

The feifts are doubled, and the bowls go round. Dryden „ 

The fragrant greens I feek, my brows to bind. Dryden. 

To Green, v.a. [from the noun.] To make green. A low 
word. 

Great Spring before 

Green’d all the year; and fruits and bloffoms blufh’d ^ 

In focial fweetnefs on the felf-fame bough. Tborrf Spring , 

Gre'enbroom. n.f [cytifo genijla, Latin. J 

It hath papilionaceous flowers, which are fucceeded by com- 
preffed pods, in which are contained many kidney- fhaped 
feeds: the branches of the trees are flexible, and have icme- 
times Angle, and other times three leaves joined together. r i his 
fhrub grows wild upon barren dry heaths. Miller. 

Gre'encloth. n.f. A board or court of juftice held in the 
counting-houfe of the king’s houfhold, for the taking cogni¬ 
zance of all matters of government and juftice within the 
king’s court-royal; and for correcting all the fervants that 
fhall offend. Didf. 

For the greencloth law, take it in the largeft fenfe, I have no 
opinion of it. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Gre'eneyed. adj. [green and eye.] Having eyes coloured 
with green. 

Doubtful thoughts, and rafh-embrac’d defpair. 

And fhudd’ring fear, and greeney’d jealoufy. Shakefpeare . 

Greenfinch, n.f. A kind of bird. 

The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormoufe, and other fmall birds, 
are injurious to fome fruits. Mortimer’s Husba-dry. 

Gree'nfish. n.f. A kind of fifh. Ainfworth. 

Gre'engage. n.f. A fpecies of Plum, which fee. 

GreY nhouse. n.f. [green and houfe.] A houfe in which 
tender plants are iheltered from the weather. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, which you may 
know by the freezing of a moiftened cloth fet in your green- 
houfe, kindle fome charcoal. Evelyn ’j Kalendar. 

Sometimes our road led us into feveral hollow apartments 
among the rocks and mountains, that look like fo many na¬ 
tural greenhoufes, as being always {haded with a great variety 
of trees and fhrubs that never lofe their verdure. Addifn . 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery or artificial greenhoufe. Sped'at or, N°. 477. 

Greenish, adj. [from green.] Somewhat green ; tending to 
green. 

With goodly greenifh locks, all loofe, unty’d, 

A.s each had been a bride. Spenfer’s P' othalam. 

Of this order the green of all vegetables feems to be, partly 
by reafon of the intenfenefs of their colours, and partly be¬ 
caufe, when they wither, fome of them turn to a greenifh 

~ y e ! ,ow * . Newton’s OtU 

GR e e n l y . adj. [ from green. ] 

1. With a greenifh colour. 

2. Newly; frefhly. 

3. Immaturely. 

4. Wanly; timidly. 

Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gafp out my eloquence ; 
nOT have I cunning in proteftation. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Greenness, n.f. [from green.] 

1. I he quality of being green; viridity ; viridnefs. 

About it grew fuch fort of trees, as either excellency of 
fruit, ftatelinefs of growth, continual greennef , or poetical 
fancies have made at any time famous. Sidney, b. i. 

In a meadow, though the meer grafs and greennefs delights! 
yet the variety of flowers doth heighten and beautify. B.Johnf 
My reafon, which difeourfes on what it finds in my phail- 
tafy, can confider greennefs by itfelf, of mellownefs, or fweet- 
neis, or coldnefs, fingly and alone by itfelf. Digby on Bodies : 

2. Immaturity; unripenefs. 

This prince, while yet the errors in his nature were ex- 
culed by the greennefs of his youth, which took all the fault 
upon ufeff, loved a private man’s wife. Sidncu b ii 

3* htelhnefs; vigour. 

Take the picture of a man in the greennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declenfion of his droop¬ 
ing years, and you will fcarce know it to belong to the fame 

4. P Newners. South's Sermons. 

Qre'ensickness „ f. [greet, zni ficknefs.] The difeafe of 
maids, fo called from the palenefs which it produces. 

Sour emaations, and a craving appetite, efpeciaiiv of ter- 
f e jfiJPfe. are the cafe of girls in the 

GRE'ENstVARD. I n. f. [ S reen and/W: of the famtoriginai 
grows ' Wltil f wath - J The turf on which fraf. 

This is the prettied low-born lafs that ever 
Ran on the greenfword. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

10 ^ After 
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After break their fafl 

Oil greenfword ground, a cool and grateful tafte. Dry den. 

In fhallow foils all is gravel within a few inches; and 
fometimes in low ground a thin greenfward, and floughy un¬ 
derneath ; which laft turns all into bog. Swift. 

Gre'enweed. n.f [ green and weed ] Dyers weed. 
Gre'enwood. n.f. [green and wood.] A wood confidered as 
it appears in the Spring or Summer. It is fometimes ufed as 
one word. 

Among wild herbs under th e greenwood (hade. Fairfax. 

It happen’d on a Summer’s holiday, 

That to the greenwood fhade he took his way ; 

For Cymon fhunn’d the church. 

Dryden’s Cymon and Iphigenia. 
To GREET, v.a. [ grator, Latin; spetan, Saxon.] 

1. To addfefs at meeting 

I think if men, which in thefe places live, 

Durft look in themfelves, and themfelves retrieve, 

They would like ft rangers greet themfelves. Donne. 

I would gladly go. 

To greet my Pallas with fuch news below. Dryden's JEn. 

2. To addrefs in whatever manner. 

My noble partner 

You greet with prefent grace, and great prediction ; 

To me you fpeak not. Shakfpeare’s Macbeth. 

Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And mark my greeting well; for what I fpeak, 

My body fhall make good. Sbakejpcare’s Richard II. 

3. To falute in kindnefs or refpedt. 

My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

—God blefs your grace with health and happy days. Shakef 
Now the herald lark 

Left his ground neft, high tow’ring to defery 

The morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 

Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely fon. Milton. 

The fea’s our own; and now all nations greets 
With bending fails, each veffel of our fleet. Waller. 

Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 

None greets', for none the greeting will return j 
But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care. 

His foe profeft, as brother of the war. Dryden’s Fables: 

4. To congratulate. 

His lady, feeing all that channel from far, 

Approacht in hafte to greet his viCtorie. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
c. To pay compliments at a diftance. 

The king’s a-bed. 

And fent great largefs to your officers; 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of moft kind hoftefs. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
6. To meet, as thofe do who go to pay congratulations. Not 
much in ufe. 

Your hafte 
Is now urg’d on you. 

__We will greet the time. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy. 

Ere Greece affembled ftem’d the tides to Troy > 

But parting then for that detefted fhore, 

Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Pope's Odyffey. 
'To Greet, v.n. To meet and falute. 

There greet in ftlence, as the dead are wont, 

And fleep in peace. Shakefp. 

Gree'ter. n.f [ from the verb. ] He who greets. 
Gre'eting. n.f [from greet. ] Salutation at meeting, or 
compliments at a diftance. 

I from him 

Give you all greetings , that a king, as friend. 

Can fend his brother. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Greeze. n.f. [Otherwife written greece. See Greece, or 
Grieze, or Grice, from degrees .] A flight of ftepsj a 
ftep. 

In purity of manhood ftand upright, 

And fay, this man’s a flatterer: if one be. 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is fmooth’d by that below: the learned pate. 

Ducks to the golden fool. Shakefpeares Timm of Athens . 
Gre'gal. adj. [ grex, gregis, Lat] Belonging to a flock. ZbV 7 . 
Gregarious, adj. [gregarius , Latin.] Going in flocks or 
herds, like flieep or partridges. 

No birds of prey are gregarious. Ray on the Creation. 

Gre'mtal. adj. [ gremium, Lat.] Pertaining to the lap. Did?. 
GRENADE, n.f. [from pomum granatum, Latin.] A lit¬ 
tle hollow globe or ball of iron, or other metal, about 
two inches and a half in diameter, whidh, being filled 
with fine powder, is fet on fire by means of a fmall fufee 
fattened to the touch-hole* as foon as it is kindled, the cafe 
flies into many fhatters, much to the damage of all that ftand 
near. Thefe granades ferve to fire clolje and narrow paflages, 
and are often thrown with the hand among the foldiers to dif- 
order their ranks, more efpecially in thofe pofts where they 
ftand thickeft; as intrenches, redoubts, and lodgments. Harr. 
Gre'nadier. n.f. [ gremdier, Fr. from grenade.] Atallfoot- 


foldier, of whom there is one company in every regiment * 
fueh men being employed to throw grenades. 

Peace allays the ftiepherd’s fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay’s Pa/lomh 

GrenaW n.f See GRENADE. J 

Yet to expirefs aScot, to play that prize, 

Not all thofe mouth grenades can fuffice. Cleaveland 

You may as well try to quench a flaming grenade with a 
(hell of fair water, as hope to fucceed. Wq\h 

Greut. n.f A kind of foflile body. 

A fort of tin-ore, with its greut ; that is, a congeries of 
cryftals, or fparks of fpar, of the bignefs of bayfalt, and of a 
brown fhining colour immerfed therein. Grew’s Mufaum 

Grew. The preterite of grow. 

The pleafing talk he fails not to renew; 

Soft and more loft at ev’ry touch it grew. Dryden’s Fables 
Grey. adj. [gris, French. More properly written gray 1 S e p 
GRAY. 

This ancient ruffian, fir, whofe life I fpar*d at fuit of his 
grey beard. Shakefpeare’s King Lear, 

Our green youth copies what grey finners act. 

When venerable age commends the fa£F. Dryden. 

Gre'yhound. n.f. [ 5ju5)?unb, Saxon.] A tall fleet dog that 
chafes in fight. 

Firft may a trufty greyhound transform himfelf into a 
tyger. Sidney , b.\. 

So on the downs we fee, - near Wilton fair, 

A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhounds go. Sidney 

Th’ impatient greyhound , flipt from far, 

Bounds o’er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. Drydtn. 
Grice, n.f. 

1. A little pig. Gouldman. 

2 . A ftep or greeze. 

N o, not a grice ; 

This a ftep to love. Shakefpeare s Twelfth Night, 

To Gride, v.n. [gridare , Italian.] To cut; to make way 
by cutting. A word elegant, but not in ufe. 

His poignant fpear he thruft with puiffant fway, 

At proud Cymochles, whiles his fhield was wide, 

That through his thigh the mortal fteel did gride. F.^um, 
So fore 

The griding fword, with difeontinuous wound, 

Pafs’d through him! Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Gri'delin. adj . A colour mixed of white and red. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen, 

Of Florence fatten, flower’d with white and green, 

And fbr a fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden’s Fah 
Gri'diron. n.f [ grind, Iflandick, a grate and iron.] A port* 
able grate on which meat is laid to be broiled upon the fire, 
He had added two bars to the gridiron. Spectator, N*. 570. 
Grief, n.f [from grieve, griff, Welfh, probably from the 
Englifh.] 

1. Sorrow ; trouble for fomething paft. 

I will inftruft my forrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud, and makes his owner ftout. Shah [fare. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaft, or wifhing 
one’s felf unborn, are but the ceremonies of forrow, the 
pomp and oftentation of an effeminate grief, which fpeak not 
fo much the greatnefs of the mifery as the fmallnefs of the 
mind. South’s Sermmi 

The mother was fo affixed at the lofs of a fine boy, who 
was her only fon, that fhedied for grief of it. Addifons Sfdi. 

2. Grievance; harm. [Grief, French.] 

Be factious for redrefs of all thefe griefs. 

And I will fet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheft. Shakefpeart • 

The king hath fent to know 
The nature of your grief, and whereupoh 
You conjure from the breaft of civil peace 
Such bold hoftility ? Shakefp. Henry IV. f <• 

3. Pain; difeafe. 

Grievance, n.f. [from grief] 

1. A ftate of uneafinefs. Out of ufe. . 

2. The caufe of uneafinefs. Ufed of fuch caufes as are 

effects of human conduct. , • 

What remedy can be found again!! grievances, but to 
rcligton into countenance, and encourage thofe who, r0IT1 .jj 
hope of future reward, and dread of future punifhmeiG ^ 
be moved to juftice and integrity ? f 

To GRIEVE. V. a. [ grever, French ; griever, FlemiUU F 
vis, Latin.] To affli&; to hurt. ,. Mrpn0 f 

For he doth not afflidt willingly, nor grieve the c 1 

Lu m- ji* 

men. _ _ . vg. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation, j 
It repented the Lord that he had made man on tne ^ ^ 
and it grieved him at his heart. en ‘ 

Griev’d at the thought, he vow’d his whole en eav 
Should be to clofe thofe breaches. Rowe’s Ambitious ^ 
To Grieve, v. n. To be in pain for fomething p a » 
mourn; to forrow, as for the death of friends. 


HJUUiii; IU 1U1IUW, uu. utaiu v* -- , •.rate" 

Do not you grieve at this ; I fhall be fent for in pD ^ 
him: look you, he muft feem thus^to the world. ohakt ^ 
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With equal mind what happens let us bear; 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for things ^y-dou^care.^ 

Grie'vingly. adv. [from grieve.] In forfow ; forrowfully. 
Grievingly, I think, 

The peace between the French and Us not values 
7'he coft that did conclude it. Shakefp . Henry VIII. 

GRIE'VOUS. adj. [gravis, Latin; or from To grieve.] 
y Afflidive; painful; hard to be born. 

To the flefh, as the apoftle himfelf granteth, all afflidtion 
is naturally grievous. Hooker, b.v. f 

Correction is grievous unto him that forfaketh the way, and 
he that hateth reproof fhall die. Frov. xv. 10. 

2 . Such as caufes forrow. 

To own a great but grievous truth, though they may 
quicken and fharpen the invention, they corrupt the temper. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Exprefling a great degree of uneafinefs. p 

He durft not difobey, but fent grievous complaints to the 
parliament of the ufage he was forced to fubmit to. Clarendon. 

4. Atrocious; heavy. 

It was a grievous fault, 

And grievoufly hath Caefar anfwer’d it. Shakef. Jul Cafar . 

5. Sometimes ufed adverbially in low language. 

He cannot come, my lord ; he’s grievous fick. Shakefp . 

Grie'vously. adv. [from grievous.] 

1. Painfully; with pain. 

Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood. 

Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly. Fairy Queen. 

2. With difeontent; with ill will. 

Grittus, perceiving how grievoufly the matter was taken, 
with the danger he was in, began to d£ubt. Knolles . 

3. Calamitoufly; miferably. 

I fee how a number of fouls are, for want of right infor¬ 
mation in this point, oftentimes grievoufy vexed. Hooker, b. v. 

4. Vexatioufly ; to a great degree of uneafinefs. 

Houfes built in plains are apt to be grievoufly annoyed with 
mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation. 

Grie'vousness. n.f [from grievous.] Sorrow; pain; cala¬ 
mity. 

They fled from the fwords, from the drawn fword and from 
the bent bow, and from the grievoufnefs of war. If. xxi. 15: 
Gri'ffin. In. f [This fhould rather be written gryfon, or gry- 
Gri'ffon. ) phon, gryps, ygvip ; but it is generally written 
griffon.] A fabled animal, faid to be generated between the lion 
and eagle, and to have the head and paws of the lion, and 
the wings of the eagle. 

Of all bearing among thefe winged creatures, the griffin is 
the moft ancient. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Arifteus, a poet of Proconefus, affirmed, that near the one- 
eyed nations griffins defended the mines of gold. Brown. 
-Grig. n.f. [kricie. Bavarian, a little duck.] 

1. It feems originally to have fignified any thing below the 
natural fize. 

2. A fmall eel. 

3. A merry creature. [Suppofed from Greek', gra cuius fejlivus , 
Latin.] 

Hard is her heart as flint or ftone. 

She laughs to fee me pale; 

And merry as a grig is grown, 

And brifk as bottle-ale. Swift. 

To Grill, v. n. [ grille, a grate, French. ] To broil on a 
grate or gridiron. 

Gri llade. n.f. [ from grill. ] Any thing broiled on the 
gridiron. 

To GriYly. v. a. [ from grill. ] This word fignifies, as it 
feems, to harrafs; to hurt: as we now fay, to roafl a man, 
for to teaze him. 

For while we wrangle here and jac, 

W’ are gri Hied all at Temple-bar. Hudibras, p. iii, 

GRTM. adj. [ jpimma, Saxon.] 

i. Having a countenance of terrour; horrible; hideous; fright¬ 
ful. 

The innocent prey in hafte he does forfake, 

Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb. 

With change of fear to fee the lion look fo grim. F. Queen. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and th zgrim alarm 

Ente the mortified nun. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires, 

Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold rage ? * Milton. 

Expert to turn the fway 
Of battle, open when and where to clofe 
"I’he ridges of grim war. Milan’s Paradife Loft , b. vi. 

He that dares to die. 

May laugh at the grim face of law and fcorn, 

1 he cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham’s Sophy. 

I heir fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 

Y°ubhng the native horrour of the war, 

And making death mote grim. Addifon’s Cato. 


2. Ugly; ill-looking. • - x, i 

Grim vifag’d war hath fmooth’d his wrinkl d front. Shat. 
Venus was like her mother; for her father is but grim. Shak. 

Gri'mace. n.f. [French, from grim.] 

I# A diftortion of the countenance from habit, affectation, or 
infolence. 

Fie had not fpar’d to fhew his piques, 

Againft th’ haranguer’s politicks, 

With fmart remarks of leering faces. 

And annotations of grimaces / Hudibras , p. in. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men comes often¬ 
times at a very eafy rate ; and by a few demure looks and af- 
fedted whims, fet off with feme odd devotional poftures and 
gi 1 maces , and fuch other little arts of diifimulation, cunning 
men will do wonders. South’s Sermons. 

The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, carried it 
from the whole field. L’Ejlrange, Fable 116. 

The French nation is addidted to grimace . Spectator. 

2. Air of affedtation. 

Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace , 

Allows all freedom, but to fee the face. _ Granville. 

Grima'lkin. n.f [gris, French, grey, and malkin , or little 
Moll.] 

1. Grey little woman; the name of an old cat. 

So, poets fing. 

Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. Phillip a 

Grime, n.f [from grim.] Dirt deeply infinuated; fullying 
blacknefs not ealily cleanfed. 

Swart, like my fhoe, but her face nothing fo clean kept; 
for why ? file fweats : a man may go over fhoes in the grime 
of it. S ake] eare’s Comedy of Errours. 

Collow is the v/ord by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals or wood. Woodward on k offils . 

To Grime, v.a. [from the noun.] To dirt; to fully deeply. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. Shakefpeare. 

Gri'mly. adv. [from grim.] 

1. Horribly; hideoufly; terribly. 

We’ve landed in ill time: the fkies look grimly^ 

And threaten prefent bluffers, Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale « 
So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid ; 

There grimly fmil’d, pleas’d with the beauteous prize, 

Nor envy’d Jove his funfhine and his fkies, Addfon's Cato „ 

2. Sourly; fullenly. 

The augurs 

Say they know not; they cannot tell; look grimly , 

And dare not fpeak their knowledge. Shakef. Ant. andCleop. 

Gri'mness. n.f [ from grim. ] Horror; frightfulncfs of 
vifage. 

To GRIN. v. n. [ gpenman, Saxon ; grinnen , grinden, Dutch, 
undoubtedly of the fame origin with To grind, as we now fay 
to grind the teeth ; grincer, French.] 

1. To fet the teeth together and withdraw the lips. 

Small curs are not regarded when they grin ; 

But gieat men tremble when the lion roars. Shakefp. H. VI, 
Death, death ! oh, amiable, lovely death ! 

Come grin on me, and I will think thou fmil’ft. Shakefp . 

What valour were it, when a cur doth^r/w. 

For one to truft his hand between his teeth, 

When he might fpurn him with his foot away ? Shakefp. 
It was no unpleafant entertainment to me to fee the various 
methods with which they have attacked me; fome with pite¬ 
ous. moans and outcries, others grinning , and only fhewing 
their teeth. . Stil.ingfleet. 

A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his fhoulders hangs the fhaggy fkin ; 

The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden's JEru 
They neither could defend, nor can putfue; 

But grinn’d their teeth, and caff a helplefs view\ Drydcn . 

Madnefs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim’d birth 
To grinning laughter and to frantick mirth. Prior . 

2. To fix the teeth as in anguifh. 

I like not fuch grinning honour as fir Walter hath 2 give me 
life, which if I can fave, fo; if not, honour comes unlook’d 
for, and there’s an end. Shakef Henry IV. p. h 

Grin n.f [from the verb.] . The a& of tlofing the teeth 
and lnewing them. 

He laughs at him : in’s face too. 

““O you miftake him; ’twas an humble grin, 

The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryden. 

The mufcles were fo drawn together on each fide of his 
face, that he fhewed twenty teeth at a grin. Addfon's Speffat. 

Deifts are effedlually beaten in all their combats at the wea¬ 
pons of men, that is, reafon and argument; and they would 
now attack our religion with the talents of a vile animal, that 
is, grin and grimace. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

^RIN. n.f [ gjiyn, 5 ypene, Saxon.] A fnare; a trap. 

Like 
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Like a birde that hafteth to his gryn. 

Not knowinge the perile. Chaucer. 

The grin (hall take him by the heel, and the robber {hall 
prevail againft him. Job xviii. 9. 

To GRIND, v. a. preter. I ground-, part. paff. ground. [ spm- 
ban, gegyunben, ground, Saxon.] 

1. To reduce any thing to powder by fridlion 3 to comminute by 
attrition. 

And whofoever {hall fall on this {lone, {hall be broken 3 but 
on whomfoever it {hall fall, it will grind him to powder. Mat. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, mull needs tarry 
the grinding. Shakejpeare's Troilus and LrcJJida. 

What relation or affinity is there between a minute body 
and cogitation, any more than the greateft ? Is a fmall drop of 
rain any wifer than the ocean ? Or do we grind inanimate corn 
into living and rational meal? Bentley s Sermons. 

2. To Iharpen or fmooth by rubbing on fomething hard. 

Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 

Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for fliame: 

No marvel, fir, he did reply. 

If it at length deferve fome blame; 

But where one man would have me grind it, 

Twenty for one too {harp do find it. Herbert. 

Againft a {lump his tufk the monfter^nWr, 

And in the fharpen’d edge new vigour finds. Dryd. Fables: 
That the ftomach in animals grinds the fubftances which it 
receives, is evident from the diffedticn of animals, which have 
fwallowed metals, which have been found polifhed on the fide 
next the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. To rub one againft another. 

So up he let him rife 3 who with grim look, 

And count’nance ftern, upftanding, ’gan to grind . 

His grated teeth for great difdain. Fairy ghteen, b. ii. 

Harfli founds, as of a faw when it is fharpened, and grind- 
ing of one ftone againft another, make a {hivering or horror 
in the body, and let the teeth on edge. Bacon's Flat. Hijiory. 

4. Toharrafs; to opprefs. 

Some merchants and tradefmen, under colour of furniftiing 
the colony with neceffaries, may not grind them fo as {hall 
always keep them in poverty. Bacon's Advice to Olliers. 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind the Neapo¬ 
litans, and yet to take off the odium from themfelves. Addif. 
To Grind, v.n. To perform the a£t of grinding; to move 
a mill. 

Fetter’d they fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the {laves and affes. Milton's Agonijles . 

2. To be moved as in the aft of grinding. 

Shrinking finews ftart, 

And fmeary foam works o’er my grinding jaws. Rowe. 
Gri'nder. n.f [from grind.] 

1. One that grinds 3 one that works in a mill. 

2. The inftrument of grinding. 

His heart a folid rock, to fear unknown. 

And harder than the grinders nether ftone. Sandy s. 

Now exhort 

Thy hinds to exercife the pointed fteel 

On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 

To the expefted grinder. Phillips. 

3. [Gpmb-ro^ay.] The back teeth 3 the double teeth. 

The teeth are in men of three kinds: {harp, as the fore¬ 
teeth 3 broad, as the back-teeth, which we call the molar- 
teeth, or grinders 3 and pointed teeth, or canine, which are 
between both. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

He the raging lionefs confounds, 

The roaring lion with his javelin wounds ; ■ 

Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks 3 fo they 
With the old hunter ftarve for want of prey. Sandys. 
The jaw-teeth or grinders , in Latin molares, are made fiat 
and broad a-top, and withal fomewhat uneven and rugged, 
that, by their knobs and little cavities, they may the better 
retain, grind and commix the aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranfmute vegetable 
into animal fubftances 5 therefore herb-eating animals, which 
don’t ruminate, have ftrong grinders , and chew much. Arbutb. 

4. The teeth, in irony or contempt. 

One, who at fight of fupper, open’d wide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders try’d. Dryd. juven. 

. Both he brought 3 

He mouth’d them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 
Gri'ndlestone. 7 «./ [from grind and Jlone'] The ftone 
Gri'ndstone. ) on which edged inftruments are fharpened. 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France 5 
And by the lead-men, for the nonce. 

That turn round like grindlejlones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells, 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben . JohnJon. 
Literature is the grindjlone to ffiarpen the coulters, and to 
whet their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet feldom file 
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them 3 but grind them on a grindjlone ’till bright. 
Gri'nner. n.f. [from^nV] He’that grins. 

The frightful’ft grinner 

Be the winner. Addifon's Spedator, N°. j*™ 

Gri'nningly. adv. [from grin.] With a grinning laueh/ 


m. 


Grip. n.f. A fmall ditch. 


Ainjworth, 


J 

To GRIPE, v. a. [greipan , Gothick3 gjupan, Saxon 3 priiten. 

Dutch 5 gripp, Scottifh.] * 

1. To hold with the fingers clofed 3 to grafp3 to prefs with 


fingers. 


the 


He that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 

Whilft he that hears makes fearful aftion 
With wrinkl’d brows. Shakefpeare's King John , 

He feiz’d the Ihining bough with griping hold. 

And rent away with eafe the ling’ring gold. Dryden's Mn 

2. [ Gripper , French.] To catch eagerly 3 to feize. 

A wond’rous way it for this lady wrought. 

From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey. Fairy ^ueerii 
You took occafion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the gen’ral fway into your hands. Shakef Hen. IV. 

3. Toc.lofe3 to clutch. 

Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling mafter, 

The more thou tickleft, gripes his hand the fafter. Pop 

4. To pinch 3 to prefs 3 to fqueeze. 

And firft the dame came rufhing through the wood j } 
And next the famifh’d hounds that fought their food, C 
And grip’d her flanks, and oft eflay’d their jaws in blood. > 

Dryden's Fables . 

To Gripe, v.n. To pinch the belly 3 to give the colick. 

Thus full of counfel to the den {he went, 

Grip’d all the way, and longing for a vent. Drydeni 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe difties which are a feaft to others. Locke . 

Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture and motion of its 
parts, has a power to produce the fenfations of ficknefs, and 
fometimes of acute pains or gripings in us. Locke, 

Gripe, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Grafp 5 hold 3 feizure of the hand or paw. 

Therefore ftill on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 

Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. Fairy ^uetru 
They put a barren feeptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand. Shak. Mach, 
Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the flairs 
That mount the Capitol 3 join gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falfhood as with labour. Sbakefpi 
He gave me his hand, 

And, with a feeble gripe, fays, dear, my lord, 

Command my fervice. Shakefpeare’s Henry V, 

I fell 3 and with my weight the helm conftrain’d, 

Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain’d. Dryd, Mn\ 

2 . Squeeze'j preffure. 

Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft; 
’Tis true, the harden’d breaft refills the gripe. 

And the cold lips return a kifs unripe. Dryden's Fables. 

3. Oppreffidn 3 crushing power. 

I take my caufe 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 

To a moft noble judge, the king my mafter. Shak. H. VUl* 

4. Affliction 3 pinching diftrefs. 

Adam, at the news 

Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forrow flood, ,, 

That all his fenfes bound ! Milton s Paradife Lof , b.xu 
Can’ll thou bear cold and hunger ? Can thefe limbs, 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 

Endure the bitter gripes of fmarting poverty ? Otway. 

5. [In the plural.] Belly-achj colick. . . 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting 3 and the icterica 
have a great fournefs and gripes , with windinefs. Floyer. 

Gri'per. n.f. [from gripe.] Oppreffor3 ufurer; extor* 
tioner. 

Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeffed ufurers, griper, 
monfters of men, and harpies. Burton on Melancnp 

Gri'pingly. adv. [from griping.] With pain in the guts. 
Clyllers help, left the medicine flop in the guts, and w° r 
gripjngly. Bacon’s Natural Hfory. 

Grille, n.f A greedy fnatcher 3 a griping mifer. Spenjet . 
Gri'samber. n.f ■ Ufed by Milton for ambergrife. 

Beafts of chafe, or fowl of game, 

In paftry built, or from the fpit, cr boil’d, .. 

Grifamber fteam’d. Milton's Paradife Regain a, • * 

Grise. n.f [SeeGREEzE, as it fliould be written.] A e P> 
or fcale of fteps. 

Let me fpeak like ourfelf 3 and lay a fentence. 

Which, as a grife or ftep, may help thefe lovers 
Into your favour. Shakefpeare's Otbeb 

Gri'skin. n.f [ grif gin, roaftmeat, Irilh.] 1 he verte ras 
a hog broiled. ., s . 

Gri'sly. adj. [jjnylu, Saxon.] Dreadful 3 horribles h* c ’ 
frightful 5 terrible. jj; s 
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His grifly locks, long growen and unbound, 

Difordered hung about his Ihoulders round. Fairy ghi 

Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 

The grify toadftool grown there might I fee. Spenfer. 

My grify countenance made others fly 3 
None durft come near, for fear of fudden death. Sh. H.Vl. 

Back ftep’d thofe two fair angels, half amaz’d 
So fudden to behold the grify king 5 

Yet thus, unmov’d with fear, accoft him foon. Milt . P. L . 

For that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all the grify legions that troop 

Under the footy flag of Acheron. Milton. 

The beauteous form of fight 

Is chang’d, and war appears a grify fight. Dryden's Fables . 

In vifion thou {halt fee his grify face, 

The king of terrors, raging in thy race. Dryd. Innocence. 

Thus the grify fpeftre fpoke again. Dryden’s Fables. 

Clofe by each other laid, they prefs’d the ground, 

Their manly bofoms pierc’d with many * grify wound. 

Dryden's Fables . 

So rufties on his foe the grify bear. Addifon. 

Grist, n.f [snip:, Saxon.] 

1. Corn to be ground. 

Get grif to the mill to have plenty in {lore. 

Left miller lack water. Tujfer’s Husbandry, 

A mighty trade this lufty miller droves 
Much grif from Cambridge to his lot did fall. 

And all the corn they us’d at Scholars-hall. Miller of Trcmp, 

2. Supply 5 provifion. 

Matter, as wife logicians fay, 

Cannot without a form fubfift 3 

And form, fay I, as well as they. 

Mull fail, if matter brings no gri/t. Sivift. 

3. Grist to Mill, is profit 3 gain. 

The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial caufes, is 
wont to be made according to the rules of that law, becaufe 
it brings grif to the mill. Ayliffe s Parcrgon. 

GRFSTLE. n.f. [gjniycle, Saxon.] A cartilages a part of 
the body next in hardnefs to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have {hells very hard, as oyfters, 
crabs, lobfters, and efpecially the tortoife, have no bones 
within them, but only, little grifles. Bacon’s Nat. Hifory. 

Left the afperity or hardnefs of thefe cartilages thould hurt 
the cefophagus or gullet, which is tender and of a fkinny fub- 
ftance, or hinder the fwallowing of our meat, therefore thefe 
annulary grifles are not made round, or intire circles; but 
where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the 
circle, is only a foft membrane, which may eafily give way to 

. the dilatation of the gullet. Ray on the Creation . 

Gri'stly. adj. [from grifle.] Cartilaginous 3 made of griftle* 
At laft they fpit out pieces of their lungs 3 it may be fmall 
grifly bits, that are eaten off from the lung-pipes. Harvey . 

She has made the back-bone of feveral vertebras, as being 
more fit to bend, more tough, and lefs in danger of breaking, 
than if they were all one intire bone without thefe grijlly 
junftures. _ More's Antidote againf Atheifm. 

Fins are made of grifly fpokes, or rays connected by 
membranes 3 fo that they may be contrafted or extended like 
womens fans. R ay on the Creation. 

They have a louder and {Longer note than other birds of 
the fame bignefs, which have only a grifly windpipe. Grew. 

Each pipe, diftinguifh’d by its grifly rings, 

To cherifli life aerial pafture brings. Blackmore's Creation. 

GRIT, n.f [gpytta, gpeot:, Saxon.] 

1. The coarfe part of meal. 

2. Oats hulked, or coarfely ground. 

3. Sand; rough hard particles. 

Silefian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, yet with¬ 
out the leaft particle of grit, feels as fmooth as Caftile foap. 

Grew’s Mufeeum. 

. . _ The fturdy pear-tree here 

Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheft root 

Pierce the obftrufting grit and reftive marie. Phillips . 

. .V s c are foun(1 in minute maffes, forming together a 
land of powder; the feveral particles of which are of no de¬ 
terminate fliape, but feem the rudely broken fragments of 
laiger maffes; not to be diffolved or difunited by water but 
retaining their figure, and not cohering into a mafs. They 

n r fLT k , e> / nd , in , man y fpedes fermentin g with acids, and 
often fouled with heterogene matters. One fort is a fine, dull 

loolcmg, g re y gn t, which, if wetted with falt-water into 

rhaJftonv^Y dr f ,es , almoft immediate, y> and coalefces into 
water Th- • fuch , a ? ls n0t , eafil y afterwards difunited by 
amnn ,| Th 13 the l u y>is futeolanus of the ancients, mixed 
among then- cements ufed in buildings funk into the fea; and 
m France and Italy an ingredient in their harder plaifters un¬ 
de the name of pozzolane. It is common on the fidL of 
Ereen"^ 7 ' • A" 0 *" r P eci es, which is a coarfe, beautifully 

ufed in d f IS *b e chr yf° colla of the ancients, which they 
the p o|dcnng gold, long fuppofed a loft foffil. It ferves 
*e purpofe of foidering metals better than borax, and may b” 
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had for carriage from the {bores of New England. Ttid 
ferrugineous black glittering grit , is the black fhining fand em¬ 
ployed to throw over writing, found on the fhores of Italy; 
What is commonly ufed in Loifdon is from Genoa. The 
coarfe, glittering, brownifh black is nearly of the fame nature, 
but inferior, in all refpefts. Hill on Foff Is. 

Gri'ttiness. n.f. [from gritty.'] Sandinefs; the quality of 
abounding in grit. 

In fullers-earth he could find no fand by the microfcope, nor 
any grittinefs. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

GrFtty. adj. [fromgrit.] Full of hard particles ; confifting 
of grit. 

I could not difeern the unevennefs of the furface of thd 
powder, nor the little Ihadows let fail from thegritty particles 
thereof. Newton's Opti 

Gri'zelin. adj. [More properly gridelin. See Gridelin.] 
The Burgundy, which is a grizelin of pale red, of all others; 
is furefl to ripen in our climate. Temple . 

GRFZZLE. n.f. [fromgris, gray; grifaillc, French.] A mix¬ 
ture of white and black; gray. 

O thou diffembling cub! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fovv’d a grizzle on thy face ? Shahefpeare „ 
Gri'zzled. adj. [from grizzle.] Interfperfed with gray. 

To the boy Caefar, fend this grizzled head. Shahefpeare. 
His beard was grizzled: no. 

—It was as I have feen it in his life. Shakefp. Hamid. 

His hair juft: grizzled. 

As in a green old age. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus . 

Thofe grizzled leeks; which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth, their affes ears to hide. Dryd. Juvetn 
GrFzzly. adj. [from gris, gray, French.] Somewhat gray. 
Living creatures generally do change their hair with age; 
turning to be gray and white; a$ is feen in men, though fome 
earlier, fome later; in horfes that are dappled, and turn white; 
and in old fquirrels, that turn grizzly. Bacon’s Nat. Hifory. 
To GROAN, v.n. [jpanan, Saxon; gronen, Dutch.] To 
breathe with a hoarfe noife, as in. pain or agony. 

Many an heir 

Of thefe fair edifices, for my wars. 

Have I heard groan and drop. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
Men groan from out of the city, and the foul of the 
Wounded crieth out. Job. xxiv. 12. 

Repenting and groaning for anguifh of fpirit. IVifd.v. 3* 
So {hall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 

Under her own weight groaning . Miltons Paradife Lof ; 

Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
humanity, as for one man to fee another fo much himfelf as 
to figh his griefs and groan his pains. South. 

On the blazing pile his parent lay* 

Or a lov’d brother groan’d his life away. ^ Pope's OdyTeVi 
Groan, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Breath expired with noife and difficulty. 

Alas poor country. 

Where fighs and groans, and fhrieks that rend the air; 

Are made, not mark’d !' Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I.led to {laughter, and to {laughter leave; 

And ev’n from hence their dying groans receive. Dryden 

2. Any hoarfe dead found. 

Such fhects of fire, fuch burffs of horrid thunder. 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefpeare's Kin* Lear 

Groanful. adj. [, groan and^ full.] Sad 3 agonizing. 

Adown he keft it with fo puiffant wreft. 

That back again it did aloft rebound. 

And gave againft his mother earth a groanful found. F. £>u\ 
Groat, n.f. [groot, Dutch; grojfo, Italian.] ^ ' 

1. A piece valued at four pence. 

2. A proverbial name for a.fmall fum. 

My mother was wont 

To call them woollen vaffals, things created 

To buy and fell with groats. Shahefpeare s Coriolanus. 

I dare lay a grc.at, 

A tertian ague is at leaft your lot. Dryden’s Fables. 

imagine a perfon of quality prevailed on to marry a wo- 

man much his inferior, and without a groat to her for^ 
tune. ~ ^ 

GROWER '71 ?*?#*^ Ve u u hul,S taken oE Anfwlrth. 
iiKU^-ER. n.f. [Tins fliould be written groffer, from profs a 

wrm1efri ant ‘ ty! f a gr ° Cer _ Gri S inii,, y bein g one who dealt by 

fern; to fivo"r ]° m 2 Whlch thelr fta ‘" 

ancf fpices’for Wh ° ^ ^ ^ ^ plumb. 

But ftill the offspring of your brain fliall prove’ * 

I he grocer s care, and brave the rage of Jove Gan/, 

«»»; 

.Iln‘‘oops, being now in a country where they were not 
expe&d, met wrth many cart-loads'of wine'^ Z 

-P Clarendon, b. viiL 

IQ A. v 
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\M ,~\n.f [gros grain, French; groffogranus * low 
m. > Latin. Ainfworth.] Stuff woven with large 

N. 3 


Gro'geram. 

Gro'gram 

Gro'gran. j woof and a rough pile. 

Certes they’re neatly cloth’d : I of this mind am. 

Your only weiring is your grogeram. Donne. 

Natolia affords great ftore ofchamelots and grograms. Sandys. 
Some men will fay this habit of John’s was neither of 
camel’s fldn nor any coarfe texture of its hair, but rather fome 
finer weave of camelot, grogram, or the like. Frown’s Vul. Err. 

The natural fweetnefs and innocence of her behaviour 
{hot me through and through, and did more execution upon 
me in grogram than the greateft beauty in town had ever done 
in brocade. Addifon s Spectator. 

Plain goody would no longer down ; 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift . 

Groin, n.f. [Of uncertain derivation.] The part next the 
thigh. 

The fatal dart arrives, 

And through the border of his buckler drives; 

Pafs’d through and pierc’d his groin ; the deadly wound 
Call from his chariot, roll’d him on the ground. Dryden. 
Gro'mwell. n.f [litbofpermum, Latin.] Gromill or gray- 
mill. A plant. 

The cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into five 
long narrow fegments : the flower, which is, for themoft part, 
fmall, confifts of one leaf, is funnel-fhaped, and open at the 
top : the pointal is incompaffed by four embryo’s, which be¬ 
come fo many roundilh hard polifhed feeds. Miller. 

Groom, n.f. [fsm, Dutch.] 

1. A boy ; a waiter ; a fervant. 

Theh Called fhe a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. Fairy Queen, b. 1 . 

From Egypt’s king ambaffadours they come; 

Them many a fquire attends, and many a groom. Fairfax. 

Think then, my foul! that death is but a groom 
"Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 

In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, whom king 
Henry his father, R little before, had made groom of his cham¬ 
ber, for turning of certain of David’s pfalms into verfe. 

Peacbam on Poetry. 

Would’ft thou be touch’d 

By the prefuming hands of faucy grooms? Dryd. Don Sebajl . 

Amid’ the fold he rages, nor the flieep 
Their fhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can keep. Dryd. 

2. A young man. 

I prefume for to intreat this groom, 

And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax, b. ii. 

3. A man newly married. 

By this the brides are wak’d, their groo’ms are drefs d ; 

All Rhodes is fummon’d to the nuptial feaft. Dryden. 

Groove, n.f [from grave.] 

1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idlenefs, work in a groove or mine-pit 
thereabouts, which at that time was little efteemed. Boyle. 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The fcrew-plate is a kind of fteel well tempered, with 
feveral holes in it, each lefs than other; and in thofe holes are 
threads grooved inwards, into which grooves fit the refpeftive 
taps that belong to them. Moxon’s Mecb. Exer. 

To Groove, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut hollow. 

The plates of iron faftened at the bottom of the box pre- 
ferved the balance while it fell, and every joint of it was well 
rrsoVed. Gulliver’s Travels. 

To GROPE, v. n. [ gpapan, Saxon. ] To feel where one can¬ 
not fee. 

My fea-gown fcarf about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I, to find out them. _ Shahefpeare’s Hamlet. 

We grope for the wall like the blind, and we grope as if we 
had r.o eyes. # If Ex. 10. 

They meet with darknefs in the cleareft light; 

And grope at noon, as if involv’d with night. Sandys. 

A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand upon a 
fiiake. L’Eft range, Fable 131. 

This, no doubt, is better for men than that they fhould in 
the dark grope after knowledge; as St. Paul tells us all nations 

' did after God. Locke - 

He heard us in our courfe, 

And with his out-ftretch’d arms around him grop’d. Addifon. 

O truth divine ! enlighten’d by thy ray, 

I grope and guefs no more, but fee my way. Arbutbnot. 
To Grope, v. a. To fearch by feeling in the dark; to feel 
without being able to fee. 

How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to pick out fome- 
what whereof they might complain. Hayward. 

They have left our endeavours to grope them out by twi¬ 
light, and by darknefs almoft to difeover that, whofe exiftence 
is evidenced by light. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 

Grower, n.f. [from grope.] One that fearches in the dark. 
GROSS, adj. [gros, French; groffo, Italian; craffus, Latin.] 

1. Thick; bulky. 


o Lear, 

concerning the power 0 f 
Baker cn Learning , 


The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Sbahefp. King g e 

There are two grofs volumes 
popes. 

2. Shameful; unfeemly. 

He ripely confidcred how grofs a thing it were for men of 
his quality, wife and grave men, to live with fuch a multi- 
tude, and to be tenants at will under them. Hooker , Preface 
They can fay that in doftrine, in difeipline, in prayers, and 
in facraments, the church of Rome hath very foul and grofs 
corruptions. Bicoker, b. i v . 

So far hath the natural underftanding, even of fundry whole 
nations, been darkened, that they have not difeerned, no, not 
grofs iniquity to be fin. Hooker , b, i, 

3. "intellectually coarfe; palpable; impure; unrefined. 

To all fenfe ’tis grofs 
You love my fon : invention is afham’d, 

Againft the proclamation of thy paflion, 

Tb fay thou do’ft not. Sbahefp. All’s Well that ends well. 
Examples grofs as earth exhort me. Sbahefp. Hamlet, 
Like grofs terms, 

The prince will in the perfeftnefs of time 
Caft off his followers. Sbahefp. HenryYl. p,\[ t 

Belial came laft, than whom a fpirit more iewd 
Fell not from heaven, or move grofs to love 
Vice for itfelf. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. i. 

Is not religion fo perfectly good in itfelf, above all, in its 
Author, that, without the grojfejl fenfuality, we cannot but 
ad fnife it. Spratfs Sermon, 

It is a grofs miftake of fome men, to think that our wants 
only and imperfections do naturally induce us to be bene¬ 
ficent. Smalridge’s Sermons, 

4. Inelegant; difproportionate in bulk. 

The fun’s oppreflive ray the rofeat bloom 
Of beauty blafting, gives the gloomy hue. 

And feature grofs. Tbomfiris Summer. 

5. Thick ; not refined ; not pure. 

It is manifeft, that when the eye ftandeth in the finer me¬ 
dium, and the objeft is in th z groffer, things {hew greater; 
but contrariwife, when the eye is placed in the groffer me¬ 
dium, and the objeft in the finer. Bacons Natural Hifmp 
Of elements, 

The groffer feeds the purer ; earth the lea, 

Earth and the fea feed air. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. v. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad ; 

Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryd 
Or fuck the mifts in groffer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

6. Stupid; dull. 

If fhe doth then the fubtile fenfe excel, 

How grofs are they that drown her in the blood ? 

And in clear dream and folemn vifion, 

Tell her of things that no grofs ear can hear. 

Some men give more light and knowledge by the bare Hating 
of the queftion with perlpicuity and juftnefs, than others by 
talking of it in grofs confufion for whole hours together 

7. Coarfe; rough; oppofite to delicate. _ 

Fine and delicate fculptures are helped with nearnefs, and 
grofs with diftance. FVottoh’s Architeduu> 

8. Thick; fat; bulky. 

Gross, n.f [from the adjeftive. ] 

1. The main body ; the main force. . 

The Belgians hop’d, that with diforder’d hafte 
The deep-cut keels upon the fands might run; 

Or, if with caution leifurely were paft, 

Their numerous grofs might charge us one by one. Bo (> !\ 
Several cafuifts are of opinion, that, in a battle, youi ° u 
difeharge upon the grofs of the enemy, without levelling }0 
piece at any particular perfon. Addifon’s Free 00 • 

The grofs of the people can have no other P r0 P e .,y 
changes and revolutions than of publick bleflings. ■" l J ' 

2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its feveral parts,. 
Certain general inducements are ufed to make lalea 

caufe in grofs. 

There was an opinion in grofs, that the fon wa L ,, 
mortal. ' Abbot's Deftripm of tkWtrU. 

Remember, fon, 


Dry dins Fables, 
Pope, 

Davies, 
Milton, 


You are a general: other wars require you ; ? . 

For fee the Saxon grofs begins to move. Dryden s • 
Notwithftanding the decay and lofs of ftmdry tra 
manufactures, yet, in the grfs, we fhip off now 0 g 
part more of the manufactures, as alfo lead and tin, 
did twenty years paft. Chili’s Difcourfe onim 

. Not individual, but a body together. . , t ], e y 

He hath ribbons of all the colours i’ th rain 0 > 
come to him by th e grofs. Shahefpeare s Win e 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs Venice 

Of full three thoufand ducats. Sbahef Merchant J V % 
You fee the united defign of many perfons to ma ^ tt y 
figure: after they have feparated themfelves in ma y. 
divifions, they rejoin one by one into a grofs. 

x. The 


GRO 

4, The chief part; the main niaTs. 

Comets, out of queftion, have likewife power and effeCt 
over the grofs and mafs of things. Bacon, Ejfay 24. 

The articulate founds are more confufed, though the grofs 
©f the found be greater. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

5. The number of twelve dozen. [Groffe, French.] 

It is made up only of that fimple idea of an unite repeated ; 
and repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thofe dif- 
tinCl fimple modes of a dozen, a grofs, and a million. Locke. 
Qro'ssly. adv. [from grofs.'] 

1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarfely: as, this matter is grofsly 
pulverized. 

2. Without fubtilty; without art; without delicacy; without 
refinement; coarfely; palpably. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been fo grofsly and fhame- 
fully abufed in the church of Rome, where they remain, are 
fcandalous. Hooker, b. iv. f. 12, 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to others purpofe; 

Working fo grofsly in a natural caufe. 

That admiration did not whoop at them, Sbahefp, Hen. V. 
And thine eyes 

See it fo grofsly fhown in thy behaviour. 

That in their kind they fpeak it. Shahefpeare. 

What! are we cuckolds ere we have deferv'd it ? 

—Speak not fo grofsly. Sbahefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What I have faid has been forced from me, by feeing a 
noble fort of poetry fo happily reftored by one man, and fo 
grofsly copied by almoft all the reft. Dryden. 

If at any time I fpeak of light and rays as coloured, or 
endued with colours, I would be underftood to fpeak not phi- 
lofophically and properly, but grofsly , and according to fuch 
conceptions as vulgar people, in feeing all thefe experiments, 
would be apt to frame. . Newton’s Opt. 

While it is fo difficult to learn the.fprings and motives of 
fome fafts, it is no wonder they fhould be fo grofsly mifrepre- 
fented to the publick by curious inquifitive heads. Swift. 
‘Gro'ssneot. n.f. [from grofs. ] 

1. Coarfenefs; not fubtilty; thicknefs; greatnefs of parts. 

The purpofe is perfpicuous. even as fubftance, . 

Whofe grojjnefs little ch a rafters fum up. Shahefpeare. 

And I will purge that mortal grojjnefs fo. 

That thou {halt like an airy fpirit go. Shahefpeare. 

The caufe of the epilepfy from the ftomach is the grojjnefs 
of the vapours which rife and enter into the cells of the brain. 

< Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N°. 966. 

i hen all this earthy grojjnefs quit ; 

Attir’d with ftars we fhall for ever fit, 

Triumphing over death. Milton. 

. thiS ^ ein g the firft colour which vapours begin to refleft, 
it ought to be the colour of the fineft and moft tranfparent 
ikies, in which vapours are not arrived to that grofjnefs requi- 
file to reflea other colours. HnLtfopU 

for envy d wit, like Sol eclips’d, was known 
; Ln oppofing body’s grojjnefs , not its own. p 0 f> e . 

2. inelegant fatnefs; unwieldy corpulence 1 

Wife men, that be over-fat and fleflry, go to foiourn abroad 
at the temperate diet of fome fober man; and fo, by little 

•> Warn C f ei « 3Way ‘ he is in them. Jfcham. 

3 ' nefs ° f refincment; want of delicac y i intelleaual coarfe- 

1 was three or four times in the thought they were not fai- 
les; and yet the guiltmefs of my mind drove the grojjnefs of 

" 1 ° 3 reCeiVe ' :l beIlef that the y were fairies. Shah. 

mirJrldF b r aU r' e f Want ’ ’ tis free at Ieaft from th e 

S frj{ f thof ® fau,ts 1 mentioned. Dryden 

What a grojjnefs is there in the mind of that man who 

Grot S t0 / e r ach a lad y’ s heart by wounding her ears ! Clarijfa. 
Grot. n.f. [grotte, French; grata, Italian.] A cave - aca- 
vern for coolnefs and pleafufe. ’ 

In the remoteft wood and lonely grot, 

Certain to meet that worft of evils, thought. Prior 

Awful fee the Egerian grot. p ' 

DX^offif French; grottefco, ItaliTf] 

JJiltorteu or figure ; unnatural; wildly formed. J 

Of o 0 The champaign head 

S!.;J : "ffP Wlld ernefs, whofe hairy fides 
Z^f! h \ Ck %° Vergr0Wn) ^otefque and wild, 

Accefs deny d. Milton’s Paradife Lofl b iv 

out of e nature et ^ pai ^ tin S’^’ hich ^ 

in a Piaure ; the perfot"nd fCs “ 

chara’aTrs rfmTnkind- ffej^ ! S ’. inconf ‘ fti ng with“he 

hlance of this * d ' S pa ‘ nt ‘ ng 15 the j uft refem- 

An hideous figure of their foes they 
And IT’ n °r °° ks ’ nor ftlades ’ n °r colours true l 

dryden. 5 

; r 7t and ft F ucco 

J ' French; ^Italian.] Aiaverno; 


cave made for coolnefs. It is not ufed properly Of a dark hof* 
rid cavern. 

Their carelefs chiefs to the cool grotto’s run, 

The bow’rs of kings, to {hade them from the fun. Dryden. 
This was found at the entry of the grotto in the Peak. 

Woodward on pojfds. 

Grove, n. f [from grave] A walk covered by trees meeting 
above. 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move: 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

I fay, a moving grove. Shahefpeare’s Macbeth* 

Fortunate fields, and groves , and flow’ry vales; 

Thrice happy ifles! Milton . 

She left the flow’ry field, and waving grove. Blachmore * 

Banifh’d from courts and love, 

Abandon’d truth feeks fhelter in the grove. Granvilhb 

Can fierce paffions vex his hreaft. 

While every gale is peace* and every grove 
Is melody ? Thomfori s Spring. 

To GroVel. v. n. [grufde, Iflandick, flat on the face. It may 
perhaps come by gradual corruption from groundfeel.] 

1. To lie prone ; to creep low on the ground. 

The fteel-head paffage wrought* 

And through his {boulder pierc’d ; wherewith to grounc) 

He groveling fell, all gored in his gufhing wound. Fa. Qu, 
WLat fee’ft thou there? king Henry’s diadem* 

Inchas’d with all the honours of the world ! 

If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face. 

Until thy head be circled with the fame. Shake/. Hen. IV 4 
Now they lie 

Groveling and proftrate on yon lake of fire. Milt. Par. LoJI. 

Upon thy belly groveling thou {halt go. Milt. Par . Loft, 
Let us then conclude that all painters ought to require this 
part of excellence : not to do it, is to want courage, and not 
dare to. {hew themfelves: ’tis to creep and grovel on the 
ground. . _ Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2 . 1 o be mean ; to be without dignity or elevation. 

I mult difclaim whate’er he can exprefs ; 

Bis groveling fenfe. will fhow my paffion lefs. Dryden. 

Several thoughts may be natural which are low and gro- 

r o Addijon’s Spectator* 

b , 1 U l UND ‘ v ‘f' [3Punb, Saxon; grondt, Danifh.j 
I* Ee earth, conlidered as folid, or as low. 

Ifrael {hall go on dry ground through the Tea. Ex. xiv. 16* 

From the other hill 

To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array* 

The cherubim defended, on the ground 

Gliding meteorous. _ Milt. Par. Lbjl, 

2. I fie earth as diftmguifhed from air or water. 

I Lave made man and beaft upon the ground. Jer. xxvii <r 
There was dew upon all th eground. Judg. vi. lo. 

It light on him as dew falleth on the ground. 2 Sa*xv ii 12, 
Too late young Turnus thedelufion found 3 
Far on the fea, ftill making from the ground. Dryden’s Mm 

3. .Land; country. 

The water breaks its bounds* 

And overflows the level grounds. Hudibras 

4. Region; territory. 

With thefe came they, who from the bord'ring flood 
old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baahm and Afhtaroth. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b> u 

5. Farm; eftate; pofieffion. ■ J 

Uneafy ftill within thefe narrow bounds, 

Thy next defign is on thy neighbours grounds * 

His crop invites, to full perfection grown • 

6. The C&rffc ssf k is ' hy OWn - Dr > d - *«»« 

Wherefore Ihould I finite thee to the ground? 2 Sa ii 22 
Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. , Sa.’v l 

A multitude fit on the ground. xv 'f 

7 'h>o?s. ! eCSi feCCSi that which reMles at the bottom 3 of 

ofT-'rT Cyder u ' ver i uice > four drink, or grounds. Mort 
home mfift upon having had particular fuccefs in ftonnin^ 

sszsti"' 

"■ ° r p ' i “ “ r °" , “‘ 1 ' “* m“33: 

^Ve fee the limner to begin with a rude dmiminf. i i 
painter to lay his grounds wifh Ihadows and /aS cdoum! 

' When folid bodies, fenfible to the 

pheed on light and tranfparent groJdsjFl^JJJ a , re 

heavens, the clouds and waters, and every othJr ridn 

is in motion, and void of different obieifts - thev^ f WhlC u ' 

more rough, and more diftinguifhablc than m u 

they are encompaffed. than that with which 

9. The fundamental fubftance- that hv P r { den *C , ’ffrefwy. 
accidental parts are fu PP o“ed. } WhlCh ,hs add,tional « 

Indeed 
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Indeed it was but juft that the fined lines in nature (hould 
be drawn upon the moft durable ground. Pope* 

10. The plain Tong ; the tune on which defcants are raifed. 

Get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I'll build a holy defcant. Shake/. P. Ill* 

11. Firft hint; firft traces of an invention ; that which gives 
occafion to the reft. 

Though jealoufy of ftate th’ invention founds 
Yet love refin’d upon the former ground'. 

That way the tyrant had referv’d to fly, 

Purfuing hate, now ferv’d to bring two lovers nigh. Dryden. 

12. The firft principles of knowledge. 

The concords will eafily be known, if the fore grounds be 
thoroughly beaten in. Preface to Accidence* 

Here ftatefmen, or of them they which can read, 

May of their occupation find th e grounds. Donne. 

Alter evening repafts, ’till bed-time, their thoughts will be 
beft taken up in the eafy grounds of religion, and the ftory of 
fieripture. Milton on Education. 

13. The fundamental caufe; the true reafon; original principle. 
He defined the fteward to tell him particularly the ground and 

event of this accident. Sidney. 

Making happinefs the ground of his unhappinefs, and good 
news the argument of his forrow. Sidney, b. ii. 

The ufe and benefit of good laws all that live under them 
may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and 
firft original caufes from whence they have fprung be un¬ 
known. Hooker, b. i. f. 1. 

Thou could'ft not have difeern’d 
Fraud in the ferpent, fpeaking as he fpake, 

No ground of enmity between us known. Milt. Par . Loji. 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to make any parti¬ 
cular relation of the grounds of their proceedings, or the 
caufes of their mifadventures. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. Rofcomm. 
Love once given from her, and plac’d in you, 

Would leave no ground I ever would be true. Dryden . 

If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that there is 
fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that nature hath 
not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 

Upon that prince’s death, although the grounds of our quar¬ 
rel with France had received no manner of addition, yet this 
lord thought fit to alter his fentiments. . Swift. 

The miraculous increafe of the profeflors of Chriftianity 
was without any vifible grounds and caufes, and contrary to all 
human probability and appearance. Atterburys Sermons* 

14. The field or place of adtion. 

Plere was thy end decreed, when thefe men rofe; 

And ev’n with theirs this a £1 thy death did bring, 

Or haften’d at the leaft upon this ground. Daniel’s C. TVor. 

15. The fpace occupied by an army as they fight, advance, or 
retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to lofe 
ground. Sidney. 

Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their ground. 
While our’s with eafy vidtory were crown’d. Dryd. Aureng. 
He has loft ground 2/the latter end of the day, by purfuing 
his point too far, like the prince of Conde at the battle of 
Senepa. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

16. The intervening fpace between the flyer and purfuer. 

Ev’ning mift, 

Ris’n from a river, o’er the mariCh glides. 

And gathers ground faft at the labourer’s heels, 

Homeward returning. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. xii. 

Superiors think it a detraction from their merit to fee ano¬ 
ther get ground upon them, and overtake them in the purfuits 
of glory. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Even whilft we fpeak our conqueror comes on, 

And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addifon. 

37. The ftate in which one is with refpeeft to opponents or com¬ 
petitors. 

Had’d thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto the houfe of York, 

They never then had fprung. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

If they get ground and ’vantage of the king. 

Then join you with them like a rib of fteel. 

To make them ftronger. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
He will ftand his ground againft all the attacks that can be 
made upon his probity. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our enemies, 
we have gotten none upon our vices, the worft enemies of the 
two; but are even fubdued and led captive by the one, while 
we triumph fo glorioufly over the others. Atterbury s Sermons. 
18. State of progrefs or recefiion. 

I have known fo many great examples of this cure, and 
heard of its being fo familiar in Auftria, that I wonder it has 
gained no more ground in other places. Temple. 

The fquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in her cage : 
file runs apace, and wearies herfelf with her continual mo¬ 
tion, and gets no ground. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

39. The foil to fet a thing off. 


peart. 
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Like bright metal on a fullen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. Shakefp £i 
To Ground, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix on the ground. 

Wherever fhe had grounded her foot, neither gods nor men 
coiild force her to retire. Rambler 

1 2. To found as upon caufe or principle. 

Wifdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule of ccm- 
parifon. Hooker , ] b. i. f g 

It may ferve us to ground conje&ures more approaching to 
the truth than we have hitherto met with. 

If your own actions on your will you ground. 

Mine fhall hereafter know no other bound. Dryd. Anrengi 
Some eminent fpirit, having (ignalized his valour,'be¬ 
comes to have influence on the people, to grow their leader 
in warlike expeditions; and this is grounded upon the princi¬ 
ples of nature and common reafon, which, where prudence 
and courage are required, rather incite us to fly to a Angle 
perfon than a multitude. Swift. 

3. To fettle in firft principles or rudiments of knowledge. 

Being rooted and grounded in love- Eph. iii, ^ 

Ground. The preterite-arid part. paff. of grind. 

He took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder. Exo. xxxii. 20. 

How dull and rugged, ere ’tis ground 
And polifti’d, looks a diamond ? Hudibras , pi iii. 

Ground is much ufed in compofition for that which is next 
the ground, or near the ground. 

Gro'und-ash. n.f. Afaplinof afh taken from the ground; 
not a branch cut from a tree. 

A lance of tough grov.ndajh the Trojan threw, 

Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. * Dryden’s JEn, 
Some cut the young afhes off about an inch above the 
ground, which caufes them to make very large ftraight (hoots, 
which they call groiindafl). Mortimer’s Husbandry 

Gro'und-bait. n.f. [from ground and bait.] A bait made of 
barley or malt boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you defign to angle, finks to the bottom, and 
draws the fifih to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after to caft 
your groundbait, and to filh. JValton’s Angler. 

Gro'und-floor. n.f [ground and floor. ] The lower ftory of 
a houfe. 

Gro'und-ivy. n.f [ hedcra terrcjlris, Latin.] Alehoof, or 
tunhoof. 

The (hoots trail upon the ground, and emit roots from 
almoft every joint, which faften themfelves into the earth: 
the leaves are roundifh, thick, rough, and crenated on the 
edges: the helmet of the flower is roundifh, bifid, and re¬ 
flexed : the beard or lower lip is trifid, or cut into three feg- 
ments $ the middle fegment is broad and bifid, and the flowers 
are produced at the joints of the (hoots. The fpecies are, firft, 
common groundivy, or gill-go-by-ground ; and fecond, leffer 
groundivy. Miller. 

Alehoof or groundivy is, in my opinion, of the moft ex¬ 
cellent ufe and virtue of any plants amoftg us. Temple, 

Ground-oak. n.f. [ ground and oak.] 

If the planting;of oaks were more in ufe for underwoods, 
it would fpoil the coopers trade for the making of hoops; 
either of hafel or afh; becaufe one hoop made of the young 
(hoots of a groundoak, would outlaft fix of the beft afh. Mort. 
Gro'und-pine. n.f [chamapitys, Latin.] < , 

The leaves are narrow and trifid; the flower labiated: tne 
place of the creft of the flower is fupplied with little teeth, 
the lower lip is divided into three parts, the middle fegment 
being fplit again into two parts. The flowers rarely grow m 
whorles, but one or two are produced at the wings of tne 
leaves. Miller. , 

The whole plant has a very fingdar. fmell, refembling tna 
of refin; whence its name groundpine. It grows on dry 2 
barren hills, and in fome places on the ditch-banks by to 
Tides. It is highly extolled, by the generality of medical wn^ 
ters, as an aperient, cephalick, and nervous medicine; u > 
is however little ufed at prefent. Hill’s Mat. 1 ‘ • 

Gro'und-plate. n.f [In archite&ure. ] The outer® 0 
pieces of timber lying on or near the ground, and frame in^ 
one another with mortifes and tennons. In thefe alio a 
mortifes made to receive the tennons of the joifts, thelumip^ 
and girders; and fometimes the trimmers for the ^ 
and chimney way, and the binding joift. .?. ’ 

In the orthographical fchemes there (hould be a true e in 
tion, if it be a timber-building, of the feveral h zes } °, 
groundplates , breaft-fummers, and beams. Mortimer s 
Gro'und-plot. n.f 

1. The ground on which any building is placed. . 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’ft thou find any finally 
plot for hope to dwell upon ? 1 

2. The ichnography of a building. , 

Ground-rent, n.f .Rent paid for the privilege of o ul 

on another man’s ground. ^ ^ 
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A foot in front, and thirty-three five fevenths deep, would 
brinv in a ground-rent of five pounds. Arbutlmot on Com. 

Ground-room. n.f. A room on the level with the ground 
I befeeched him hereafter to meditate in a ground-room-, for 
that otherwife it would be impoflible for an artift of any other 
kind to live near him. Tatter, N . 88. 

Gro'Ondedly. adv. [from grounded.] Upon firm principles. 
He hath given the firft hint of fpeaking groundedly, and to 
the purpofe, upon this fubjecT Glanville. 

Groundless, n. f [from ground.] Void of reafon; without 
ground. 

But when vain doubt and groundlejs fear 
Do that dear foolilh bofom tear. Prior. 

We have great reafon to look upon the high pretenfions 
which the Roman church makes to miracles as groundlefs , and 
to rejedt her vain and fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 

The party who diftinguilh themfelves by their zeal for the 
prefent eftablilhment, (hould be careful to difeover fuch a re¬ 
verence for religion, as may (hew ho w groundlefs that reproach 
is which is caft upon them, of being averfe to our national 
worfhip. Freeholder , N . 129. 

Groundlessly, adv. [from groundlefs.'] Without reafon; 
without caufe; without juft reafon. 

Divers perfons have produced the like by fpirit of vitriol, 
or juice of lemons ; but have groundlefsly aferibed the effect to 
fome peculiar quality of thofe two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

Groundlessness, n.f. [horn, groundlefs.} Want of juft 
reafon. 

He durft not cite the words either of my book or fermons, 
left the reader (hould have difeovered the notorious fafthood 
and groundlejfnefs of his calumny. Tillotfon, Sermon 1. 

Gro'undling. n.f. [from ground.} A fi(h which keeps at 
the bottom of the water : hence one of the low vulgar. Hanm. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robufteous perriwig- 
pated fellow tear a paflion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the 
ears of the groundlings. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Gro'undly. adv. [from ground.} Upon principles; folidly ; 
not fuperficiahy. 

A man, groundly learned already, may take mtich profit 
himfelf, in ufing by epitome to draw other mens works, for 
his own memory fake, into (horter room. Afcham’s Schoolm. 

Gro'undsel. n.f. [gpunb and pie? the bafis, Sax. perhaps 
from fella, Latin.] The timber or raifed pavement next the 
ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 
its outfide about half an inch into the frame; and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the groundfel, are grooved fquare; but the 
rabbets on the groundfel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
fnow may the freelier fall off. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Gro'undsel. n.f [fenecio, Latin.] 

It hath a flofculous flower, confiding of many florets, di¬ 
vided into feveral fegments fitting on the embryo, contained 
in an empalement confiding of one leaf, and divided into 
many parts, afterwards becoming of a conical figure: the em¬ 
bryo afterward becomes a feed, furnilhed with down; at 
which time the empalement is reflexed, to make way for the 
feeds to efcape. Miller. 

Gro'undwork. n.f [ground and work.} 

1. The ground ; the firft ftratum ; the firft part of the whole ; 
that to which the reft is additional. 

A way there is in heav’n’s expanded plain. 

Which, when the (kies are clear, is feen below. 

And mortals by the name of milky know; 

The groundwork is of ftars. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. The firft part of an undertaking; the fundamentals. 

rhe main (kill and groundwork will be to temper them fuch 
lectures and explanations, upon every opportunity, as may 
lead and draw them in willing obedience. Milton. 

3. Firft principle; original reafon. 

The groundwork thereof is neverthelefs true and certain 
however they through ignorance difguife the fame, or through 

. . Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

x he morals is the firft bufmefs of the poet, as being the 
groundwork of his indrudion. Dryden 

h! fl. P ' n 'h l n apte ' Fre ? ch; ^ropfo, Italian.] A croud; a 
clutter; a huddle; a number thronged together. 

In a piaure, befides the principal figures which compofe it, 
and are placed in the midft of it, there are left groups or knots 
of figures difpofed at proper diftances, which are parts of the 
piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a more inferior 

‘ r nCI ' , Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the picture of 

two Wh V h T° Ui A- 0Up ° f figures Which re P«*nts the 
two brothers binding Dirce to the horns of a mad bull. Addif. 

i ou mould try your graving tools J 

Un this odious group of fools. c-r. 

French - J 

lies in dr ? win S and d ‘fpofing, or, , s the pain- 

Ptefervinv fti| , |'lhe r - I 'n^ ^ a "V ultitude of diffe rent objUs, 
ing. S ftl ” lhe J ulhcf: anJ conformity of ftyle and colour- 

Prior . 
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Grouse, n. f. A kind of fowl; a heathcock. 

The ’(quires in fcorn will fly the houfe 
For better game, and look for groufe. Swift* 

Grout, n.f [ jjiur, Saxon. In Scotland they call it groats.} 

1. Coarfemeal; pollard. 

King Hardicnute, ’midft Danes and Saxons (tout. 
Carous’d in nut-brown ale, and din’d on grout: 

Which difh its priftine honour (till retains. 

And when each prince is crown’d in fplendour reigns. King* 

2. That which purges off. 

Sweet honey fome condenfe, fome purge the grout ; 

The reft, in cells apart, the liquid nectar (hout. Dryden. 

3. A kind of wild apple. [ Agriomelum, Latin ] 

To GROW, v. n. prefer, grew ; part. paff. grown. [ gpopan, 
Saxon; groeyen, Dutch.] 

1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; to increafe by vege¬ 
tation. 

It is not the growing of fruit that nourifheth man; but 
it is thy word which preferveth them. TVifd. xvi. 26. 

He caufeth the grafs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
fervice of man. Pf civ* 14° 

2. To be produced by vegetation. 

Ye (hall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves. 

2 Kings xix. 29; 

In this country groweth abundance of that wood, which 
fince is brought into Europe to die red colours. Abbot . 

A bag, that groweth in the fields, at the firft is hard like a 
tennis-ball, and white; and after groweth of a mulhroom- 
colour, and full of light duft. Bacon s Natural Hiflory . 

But fay, where grows the tree ? from hence how far r 

Milton’s Paradife Loji, b. ix. 

In colder regions men compofe 
Poifon with art; but here it grows. Waller „ 

Thofe tow’rs of oak o’er fertile plains might go. 

And vifit mountains where they once did grew. Waller , 

3. To (hoot in any particular form. 

Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow; 

And as they firft are fafhion’d, always grow. Dryden’sjuv^ 

4. To increafe in ftature. 

I long with all my heart to fee the prince; 

I hope he is much grown fince laft 1 faw him. Shake/. R. III. 
The poor man had nothing, fave one little ew-lamb, which 
he had bought and reared up; and it grew up together with 
him and with his children. 2 Sa. xii. 3. 

Thine own things, and fuch as are grown up with thee, 
can’ft thou not know. 2 Efdr. iv. 10. 

5. To comfe to manhood from infancy. 

Now the prince groweth up faft to be a man, and is of a 
fweet and excellent difpofition. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers* 
The main thing to be confidered, in every a&ion of a 
child, is how it will become him when he is bigger, and whi¬ 
ther it will lead him when he is grown up. Lccke. 

We are brought into the world children, ignorant and im¬ 
potent; and we grow up in vanity and folly. Wake. 

6. To iffue, as plants from a foil, or as branches from the main 
trunk. 

They will feem not ftuck into him, but growing out of 
hi m * Dryden’s AEn. Dedication, 

7. To increafe in bulk ; to become greater, or more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a ftay: as for nails, 
they grow continually. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

1 hen their numbers fwell, 

And grow upon us. Denham: 

Divifions grow upon us, by negleft of pra&ick duties : as 
every age degenerated from primitive piety, they advanced in 
nice enquiries. Decay of p ia 

o. 1 o improve; to make progrefs. 

Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jefus Chrift. 2 p eU ^ l8 

As he grew forward in years he was trained up to learning 
under one Pronapides, who taught the Pelafgick letter invented 
y Linus. Pope’s EJJay on Homer . 

9. 10 advance to any ftate. 

Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Is faftiion’d for the journey dull and heavy. Shakefpeare. 

1 hey doubted whereunto this would grow. Afts v. 24. 
1 he king, by this time, was grown to fuch an height of re- 
putanon for cunning and policy, that every accident and event 
that went well was laid and imputed to his forefight. Bacon 

Hut when to rjpen’d manhood he (hall grow. 

The greedy failor (hall the feas forego. Dryden’s Virgil. 

diJU ° r Ar, 0th u r ha u rmon y° f Profe, I have folongftu- 
died and praftifed, that they are grown into a habit, and be- 

come familiar to me. Dryden’ S Fables, Preface. 

l°. To come by degrees; to reach any ftate gradually. ] 

vaftrtL. ^ t0 f 11 Up ° n number > rathe ‘' competent than 
Ind the lY™ u° advantages of P' ace > cunning diverfions, 

their battles/ ^ m ° fe &i ‘ ful in % e orde " n # <* 

fm Tlle tref P, affes °f P eo P ,e are grown up to heaven, and their 
ins are got beyond all reftraints of law and authority. Rogers 

11. 10 come forward; to gather ground. ' 4 

10 ^ Some. 
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Some feeing the end of their government nigh, and trou¬ 
blous practice growing up, which may work trouble to the 
next governour, will not attempt redrefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of Oftober, and Winter began to 
grow faft on : great rain, with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and mighty tempefts, then fell abundantly. Knolles . 

12. To be changed from one Hate to another; to become either 
better or worfe; to turn. 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. Shakefp. 
Hence, hence, and to fome barbarous climate fly, 

Which only brutes in human form does yield. 

And man grows wild in nature’s common field. Dryden. 

The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright. 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight. Dryden. 

Patient of command 

In time he grew ; and growing us’d to hand, ^ 

He waited at his mailer’s board for food. Dryden s An. 

We may trade and be bufy, and grow poor by it, unlefs we 
regulate our expences. Locke. 

You will grow a thing contemptible, unlefs you can fupply 
the lofs of beauty with more durable qualities. Swift. 

Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew to be a free 
port, where nations warring traded, as in a neutral country. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

i 7. To proceed as from a caufe. 

What will grow out of fuch errours, as mafked under the 
cloak of divine authority, impoflible it is that ever the wit of 
man Ihould imagine, ’till time have brought forth the fruits of 
them. Hooker. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath grown ? Hooker, b.v. 

Take heed now that ye fail not to do this : why Ihould da¬ 
mage grow to the hurt of the king. Ez. iv. 22. 

Scipio Nafica feared left, if the dread of that enemy were 
taken away, the Romans would grow either to idlenefs or 
civil dillention. Abbo\ 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the want or 
people; and this is not grown from any ill qualities of the cli¬ 
mate or air, but chiefly from fo many wars. Temple. 

14. To accrue ; to be forthcoming. 

Ev’n juft the fum that I do owe to you, 

Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shakefp. Com. of Errours. 

15. To adhere; to Hick together. 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends, 

1 ’ th’ war do grow together. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues fo for at 
leaft fix months without eatipg. IVEton's Angler. 

In burnings and fcaldings the fingers would many times 
grow together: the chin would grow to the breaft, and the 
arms to°the fides, were they not hindered. IVifeman’s Surgery . 

16. Tofweil: a fea term. 

Mariners are ufed to the tumbling and rolling of Ihips from 
fide to fide, when the fea is never fo little grown. Raleigh. 
Gro'wer. n.f [from grow ] An increafer. 

It will grow to a great bignefs, being the quickeft grower of 
any kind of elm. ^ Mortimers Husbandry. 

To Growl, v.n. [ grollen , Ilemilh.] 

1. To fnarl or murmur like an angry cur. 

They roam amid’ the fury of their heart, 

And growl their horrid loves. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Dogs in this country are of the fize of common maftiffs, 
and by nature never bark, but growl when they are pro¬ 
voked. Ellis ' s V W- 

2. To murmur ; to grumble. 

Othello, neighbours—how he would roar about a foolilh 
handkerchief! and then he would growl fo manfully. Gay. 

Grown. The participle paflive of grow, 
j . Advanced in growth. 

2 Covered or filled by the growth of any thing. 

I went by the field of the flothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of undemanding; and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof. Prov. 

1. Arrived at full growth or ftature. 

I faw lately a pair of China Ihoes, which I was told were 
for a grown woman, that would fcarce have been big enough 
for one of our little girls. Locke. 

Growth, n.f. [ from grow th. ] 

It Vegetation; vegetable life ; increafe of vegetation. 

°Deep in the palace, of long growth there ftood 
A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden s Ain. b. vii. 
Thofe trees that have the flowed growth , are, for that rea- 
fon, of the longeft continuance. Atterbury s Scrmone. 

2. Produ£l; thing produced. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 

Our little world, the image of the great. 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 

And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. Willer. 

The trade of a country arifes from the native growths of 

the foil or feas. .T* 9 h - 

1 had thought, for the honour of our nation, that this ltory 

was of Englilh growth, and Chaucer’s own.' Dryden. 


. Increafe in number, bulk, or frequency. 

What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this fubje$, 
may go a great way in preventing the growth of this difeafe* 
where it is but new. Temple. 

j.. Increafe of ftature; advance to maturity. 

They fay my fon of York 

Has almoft overta’en him in his growth. Shakef Rich. Ilf, 
The ftag, nowconfcious of his fatal growth. 

To fome dark covert his retreat had made. Denham. 

Though an animal arrives at its full growth at a certain age, 
perhaps it never comes to its full bulk ’till the laft period of 
life. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Improvement; advancement. 

It grieved David’s religious mind to confider tine growth of his 
own eftate and dignity, the affairs of religion continuing ftill 
in the former manner. Hooker, bfu.J.i. 

Gro'wthead. I n.f. [ from grofs or great head ; capita , 
Gro'wtnol. > Latin.] 

1. A kind of filh. Ainfworth, 

2. An idle lazy fellow. 

Though fleeping one hour refrelheth his fong, 

Yet truft not Hob growthead for fleeping too long. Tuffer. 
To GRUB. v. a. [graban , preter. grob, to dig, Gothick.j To 
dig up; to deftroy by digging ; to root out of the ground; to 
eradicate by throwing up out of the foil. 

A foolilh heir caufed all the bulhes and hedges about his 
vineyard to be grubbed up. DEf range. 

Foreft land, 

From whence the furly ploughman grubs the wood, Dryden. 
The grubbing up of woods and trees may be very needful, 
upon the account of their unthriftinefs. Mortimer's Husband. 

As for the thick woods, which rv t only Virgil but Homer 
mentions, they are moil of them grubbed up, fince the pro¬ 
montory has been cultivated and inhabited. Addifon on Italy. 
Grub, n.f [from grubbing, or mining.] 

1. A fmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 

There is a difference between a grub and a butterfly, and 
yet your butterfly was a grub. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and Ihort of thighs; 

’Till Ihooting out with legs, and imp’d with wings, 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed flings. Dryden. 
Sometimes they are eaten with grubs. Mortimer’s Hvfband. 
The grub , 

Oft unobferv’d, invades the vital core; 

Pernicious tenant! and her fecret cave 

Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 

Ceafelefs. Phillips. 

2. A Ihort thick man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 

John Romane, a Ihort clownilh grub, would bear the whole 
carcafe of an ox, yet never tugged with him. Corew. 

To Grabble, v.n. [grubelen, German, from grub.] To 
feel in the dark. 

Thou haft a colour; 

Now let me rowl and grubble thee: 

Blind men fay white feels fmooth, and black feels rough: 
Thou haft a rugged Ikin ; I do not like thee. Dryden. 
Gru'bstrert. n.f. Originally the name of a ftreet in Moor- 
fields in London, much inhabited by writers of fmall nil 0- 
ries, di&ionaries, and temporary poems; whence any mean 
production is called grubflreet. 

Xocsp iB'ooxv fpeT a&Xoc, psT olxyioo Trixpo. 
’A<nroc(riugVm Staff Ixdvopou. r 

The firft part, though calculated only for the merl ~J n , 
grubflreet, was yet taken notice of by the better fort. At u • 
I’d fooner ballads write, and grubflreet lays. __ f 
To GRUDGE, v. a. [from gruger, according to Skinner, 
in French is to grind or eat. In this fenfe we fay o\on 
refents any thing fecretly, he chews it. _ Grwgnach, m ’ 
is to murmur ; to grumble. Grwngh, in Scotland, de 

grumbling morofe countenance.] j-r^ntent. 

1. To envy ; to fee any advantage of another with d»c 

What means this banilhing me from your couniels. ) 
love your forrow fo well, as to grudge me part of it • 

’Tis not in thee , «• u aU 

To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train. Sha • 

He ftruggles into birth, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks ; and, iffuing into man, 

Grudges their life from whence his own began 

Thefe clamours with difdain he htard, t j) r J, 

Much grudg’d the praife, but more the rob d reW ^ e ^ ^ 
Do not, as fome men, run upon the tilt, an ta ^ 
fediments of a grudging uncommunicative difpoht 10 ’ •) . fleX . 

Let us confider the ample provifion of waters, ^ 
haufted treafures of the ocean ; and though forne a ear tb, vet 
the great ftiate that it takes of the furface of * he j c haraotf 
lhall propofe this too, as a confpicuous mark an 


Rryden. 


we 


of the wifdom of God. nottfW 

I have often heard the Prefbyterians fay they di 
us our employments. 

2. To give or take unwillingly. Let 
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, fr D t Attrtng - 

You fleer betwixt the country and the cour > 

Nor gratify whate’er the great defire. 

Nor fudging give what publick needs require /W. 

They have grudged thofe contributions, which have let our 
country at the head of all the governments of Europe. Addifon. 
To Grudge, v. n. 

'• Tr/knewTbeforce of that dreadful curie, whereunto 
idolatry maketh fubjefl; nor is there caufe why the|g u ‘ It ^’ 
raining the fame Ihould grudge or complain of mjuftice. Hook. 
To be unwilling; to be reluctant. . ,. 

Many times they go with as great grudging to ferve in his 
majefty’s fhips, as if it were to be Haves in the gallies. Raleigh. 

3 ’ ^Grudge not one againft another, brethren, left ye be con- 
demned. 

To wilh in fecret. A low word. 

E’en in the moft fincerc advice he gave, 

He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. Dryden s Medal, 
t To <nve or have anv uneafy remains. I know not whether 
the word in this fenfe be not rather grugeons, or remains; 
grugeons being the part of corn that remains after the fine 

meal has palled the iieve. 

My Dolabella, 

Haft thou not ftill fome grudgings of thy fever ? Dryden. 
Grudge, n.f. [ from the verb. ] 

1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence ; fullen malice. 
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Providence has allotted man a competency: all beyond it 

is Superfluous; and there will be grumbling without end if 
we reckon that we want this, becaufe we have it not. L tfir. 
L’Avare, not ufing half his ftore. 

Still grumbles that he has no more. 

2. To growl; to gnarl. 

The lion, though he fees the toils are fet. 

Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, fcours away; 

Hunts in the face of danger all the day ; ^ 

At night, with fullen pleafure, grumbles o er his prey. Dryd. 

1. To make a hoarfe rattle. . m,upux 

S Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. Motteux. 

Like a ftorm 

That gathers black upon the frowning Iky, 

And frumble: in the wind. Royal Convert. 

Vapours foul 

Dalh on the mountains brow, and ihake the woods . 

That grumbling wave below. Thomfon sWintei. 

GruWer. n.f. [from grumble.} One that grumbles; a 

murmurer; a difeontented man. , . . 

The half-pence are good half-pence, and I will ftand by it. 
if I made them of filver, it would be the fame thing to the 
grumbler. . weft- 

Gru'mbling. n.f. [ from grumble. ] A murmuring through 
difeontent; a grudge. 

I have ferv’d 

Without or grudge or grumblings. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

GRUME, n.f. [ grumeau , French ■, grumus, Latin.] A thick 
vifeid confiftence of a fluid : as the white of <*n egg, or clotted 
like cold blood. Quincy. 

from vrum.l Sullenlv; morofely. 

Ainfworth. 


e. 


From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpeare. 

Let me go in to fee the generals : 

There is fome grudge between ’em ; ’tis not meet 
They be alone. Shakefpeare’s Julius Ccsfar. 

Deep-fefter’d hate ; 

A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, 

And mutually bequeath’d from fire to fon. Tate’s Juvenal. 
Anger; ill-will. 

The god of wit, to Ihew his grudge, 

Clapt als’s ears upon the judge. Swift. 

Unwillingnefs to benefit. 

Envy ; odium; invidious cenfure. 

Thofe to whom you have 

With grudge preferr’d me. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Remorfe of confcience. Ainfworth. 

5. Some little commotion, or forerunner of a difeafe. Ainfw. 
Gku'dgingly. adj. [from grudge.] Unwillingly; malignant¬ 
ly ; reluctantly. 

Like harpies they could feent a plenteous board; 

Then to be fure they never fail’d their lord : 

The reft was form, and bare attendance paid ; 

They drank and eat, and grudgingly obey’d. Dryden. 

Gruel, n.f. [ gruau, gruelle, French.] Food made by boil¬ 
ing oatmeal in water; any kind of mixture made by boiling 
ingredients in water. 

Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe. 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; 

Make the gruel thick and flab. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ftrength of water gruel ? 

Gruel made' of grain, broths, malt-drink not much hopped, 
poffet-drinks, and in general whatever relaxeth. Arbuthnot. 
GRUFF, adf [grojff, Dutch ] Sour of afpeCl; harlh of man¬ 
ners. 

Around the fiend, in hideous order, fat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 

Gruff difeontent, through ignorance milled. Garth. 

'I he appellation of honour was fuch an one the gruff, fuch 
an one the ftocky. Addifon. 

Gru'ffly. adv. [from gruff.'] Harlhly; ruggedly; roughly. 
The form of Mars high on a chariot ftood. 

All Iheath’d in arms, and gruffly look’d the god. Dryden. 

Gru'ffness. n.f [from gruff] Ruggednefs of mien ; harlh- 
nefs of look or voice. 

Grum. adj. [contracled from grumble.] Sour; furly; fevere. 
A low word. 

Nic looked four and grum, and would not open his mouth. 

, Arbuthnot’s Hiflory of John Bull. 

l o GRU'MBLE. V. n. [ grommelen, grommen, Dutch.] 

1. 1 o murmur with difeontent. 

A bridegroom, 

A. grumbling, groom, and that the girl lhall find. Shakefp. 


Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Prior. 


The blood, when let, was black, grumous, the red part 
without a due confiftence, the ferum faline, and of a yel- 
lowilh green. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Gru'mousness. n.f. [from grumous.] Thicknefs of a coagu¬ 
lated liquor. 

The caufe may be referred either to the coagulation of the 
ferum, or grumoufnefs of the blood. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

Gru'nsel. n.f [More \xfwA\ygroundfil, unlefs Milton intended 
to preferve the Saxon gpunu.] The groundfil; the lower part 
of the building. 

Next came one 

Who mourn’d in earneft, when the captive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d off 
In his own temple, on the grunfel edge. 

Where he fell flat, and Iham’d his worlhippers. Milton. 
To GRUNT. }v.n. [grunnio, Latin.] To murmur like 
To GRUNTLE. 5 a hog. 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn. 

Like horfe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. Shakefp . 

Lament, ye fwine ! in gruntings fpend your grief; 

For you, like me, have loft your foie relief. Gay’s Pajl. 

Thy brinded boars may Humber undifmay’d. 

Or grunt fecure beneath the chefnut Ihade. 

The fcolding quean to louder notes doth rife, 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 

The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round. 

Grunt, n.f. [from the verb.] The noife of a hog. 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs. 

In panick horrour of purfuing dogs ; 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak. 

Poor fwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. Dryden. 
From hence were heard 

The grunts of briftled boars, and groans of bears. 

And herds of howling wolves. Dryden’s JEn. 

Gru'nfer. n.f. [from grunt.] 

1. He that grunts. 

2. A kind of filh. Jaw*.] Ainfworth . 

Gru'ntling. n.J. [from grunt.] A young hog. 

To Grutch. v.n. [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from 
grudge.] To envy; to repine; to be difeontented. 

The poor at the enclofure doth grutch , 

Becaufe of abufes that fall. 

Left fome men Ihould have but too much. 

And fome again nothing at all. Tuffer’s Husbandry. 

But what we’re born for we mull bear. 

Our frail condition it is fuch, 

^That what to all may happen here, 

If’t chance to me, I muft not grutch. Ben. Johnfon. 

Grutch. n.f. [from the verb.] Malice; ill-will. 

In it he melted leaden bullets, 

To Ihoot at foes, and fometimes pullets; 

To whom he bore fo fell a grutch. 


Tickel. 


Swift . 


ff r groom, ana mar me girl lhall hnd. Shakefp. He ne’er wvp nmrt P r t’ * r u 

I hou grumUeft and raiteft every hour on Achilles, and thou Ox v ! r r, S M q a u- f “ ch - 

art as full of envy at his greatnefs as Cerberus is at Proferpina’s the naifs thmg ° f lltt1 ' 

beauty. Rhnb^^. _, dlls * 


Hudibras , p.i. 
little value : as, the paring of 

7 ; Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida G t t m a '<• r r* r ro t Di£f. 

TV accurft Philiftian ftands on th’other fide M ' tjU ‘f CUM - n ;f [See Lignum-vitje.] 

"umhlino slnnrl and i ^ . Cruaiacum is attenuant and anerientc 


Grumbling aloud, and fmiles ’twixt rage and pride. Ccwlcy. 
Suitors, all hut one, will depart grumbling, becaufe they 
mifs of what they think their due. South’s Sermons. 


attenuant and aperient, and promotes difi. 
charges by fweat and urine. It is an excellent medicine in 
many chronick cafes, and was once famous for curing the 

venereal 
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Venereal difeafe, which it ftill does fingly in warmer climates* 
but with us we find it infufficient. We have a refill of it, im¬ 
properly called gum guaiacum, given in the fame cafes with 
the famous balfamum polycreftum is made of it. Hill. 

Guarante'e. n.f. \_ guaranty French.] A power who un¬ 
dertakes to fee ftipulations performed. 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of mankind, where 
laws cannot fecure it, may think it the concern of his provi¬ 
dence. i South’s Sermons. 

A prince diftinguifhed by being a patron of Proteftants, and 
guarantee of the Weftphalian treaty. Addifori on the War. 

To Gu a'ranty. v. a. [garantir , French.] To undertake 
to fecure the performance of any articles. 

To GUARD, v. a. [ garder , French, from our word ward, the 
w being changed by the French into£; as Gallcs for Wales.~\ 

J. To watch byway of defence and fecurity. 

2. To protect; to defend. 

Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder (hall. Waller . 

Your pow’r you never ufe, but for defence, 

To guard your own or others innocence. Dry den. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
To guard their fliore from an expected foe. Dryden. 

The port of Genoa is very ill guarded againfl: the (forms. 

Addifon on Italy. 

5. To preferve by caution. 

One would take care to guard one’s felf againfl: this parti¬ 
cular imperfe&ion, becaufe it is that which our nature very 
ftrongly inclines us to. Addifon's Spectator. 

4. To provide againfl: obje&ions. 

Homer has guarded every circumftance with as much cau¬ 
tion as if he had been aware of the obje&ion. Notes on Odyfjey. 

5. To adorn with lifts, laces, or ornamental borders. 

Give him a livery 

More guarded than his fellows. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

See a fellow 

In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Shak. Henry VIII. 

To Guard, v.n. To be in a ftate of caution or defence. 
There are other nice cafes, in which a man mufl:^^, if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. 

Collier on Popularity. 
To guard againfl: fuch miftakes, it is neceffary to acquaint 
ourfelves a little with words. Watts's Logick . 

Guard, n.f. [garde, French; ward, Teutonick.] 

1. A man, or body of men, whofe buftnefs is to watch by way 
of defence or prevention. 

The guard bare them, and brought them back into the 
guard-chamber. 1 Kings xiv. 28. 

Up into heav’n, from paradife, in hafte 
'Jh’ angelick guards afcended, mute, and fad. 

For man. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. x. 

With lifted hands, and gazing eyes. 

His guards behold him foaring through the Ikies. Dryden . 

Others are cooped in clofe by the ftridt guards of thofe 
whofe intereft it is to keep them ignorant. Locke . 

He muft be trufted to his own condudf, ftnce there cannot 
always be a guard upon him, except what you put into his 
own mind by good principles. Locke. 

They, ufurping arbitrary power, had their guards and fpies, 
after the practice of tyrants. Swift. 

2. A ftate of caution; a ftate of vigilance. 

The great alteration which he made in the ftate ecclefiafti- 
cal, caufed him to ftand upon his guard at home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man off” his guard. L'EJlrange. 

It is wifdom to keep ourfelves upon a guard. L'EJlrange. 

Now he flood collected and prepar’d; 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. Dryden. 
Men are always upon their guard againfl: an appearance of 
defign. S?nalridge's Sermons. 

3. Limitation ; anticipation of obje&ion ; caution of exprefiion. 

They have expreffed themfelves with as few guards and 
reftri&ions as I. Atterbury. 

4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 

5. Part of the hilt of a fword. 

Gua'rdage. n.f. [from guard.’] State of wardfhip. 

A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 

Run from her guar dage to the footy bofom 

Of fuch a thing as thou. Shakefp ear e's Othello. 

Gu'arder. n.f One who guards. Ainfworth . 

Guardian, n.f [ gardien, French, from guard.} 

1. One that has the care of an orphan; one who is to fupply the 
want of parents. 

I am forry for her, as I have juft caufe, being her uncle and 
her guardian. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Whenperjui '^guardians, proud with impious gains, 
Choak up the ftreets, too narrow for their trains! Dryden. 
Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought it their 
duty to take care of the intereft of the three girls. Arbuthnot. 

2. One to whom the care and prefervation of any thing is com¬ 
mitted. 

I gave you all. 

Made you my guardians, my depofltaries 5 
But kept a refervation to be follow’d 


Shakef King £ 


ekr\ 


Pope. 
I he office of a 
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With fuch a number. 

3. A repofitory or ftorehoufe. Not ufed. 

Where is Duncan’s body ? 

-Carried to Colmefkill, 

The facred ftorehoufe of his predeceflors, 

And guardian of their bones. 'Shakefp. M arh \ 

Guardian of the Spiritualties. He to whom the f • • 
junfdidion of any diocefe is committed, durino- the v .'f ntUa [ 
the fee. He may be either guardian in law, or jure 
tus, as the archbifhop is of any diocefe within his prnvi 
or guardian by delegation, as he whom the arch biffin^ ’ 
vicar-general doth for the time depute. f or 

Gua'rdian. adj. Performing the office of a kind prot^ 
or fuperintendant. F lect ? r 

My charming patronefs protedls me unfeen, like mv 
dian angel; and (huns my gratitude like a fairy, who 
tiful by Health, and conceals the giver, whjfo Sfc 

glft ' Th run t . ... Dry i-”’ s to Gleamed 

1 hus (hall mankind his guardian care en»ao- e 

The promis’d father of the future age. ^ Pope' 

Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the ftarry vaults through fields of ? air 

Guardianship, n.f [ from guardian. ] 
guardian. 

. The curate ftretched his patent for the cure of fouls to a 
kind of tutelary guardianfhip over goods and chattels L’Efl r 
Thefeus is the firfl: who eftablifhed the popular ftate 7 in 
Athens, affigning to himfelf the gv.ardianjhip of the laws and 
chief commands in war. - J •. 

Gua'rdless. adj. [from guard.] Without defence. ' 
So on the guardlefs herd, their keeper flain, 

Ruflies a tyger in the Lybian plain. mjL 

A rich land, guardlefs and undefended, muft needs h;-ve 
been a double incitement. South's Sen,ms 

Gua'rdship. n.f. [from guard.] 

1. Care; prote&ion. 

How blefs’d am I, by fuch a man led! 

Under whofe wife and careful guardfhip 
I now defpife fatigue and hardfthip. Smfc 

2. [Guard and flip.] A king’s (hip to guard the coaft. 

Gua'iava. 7 A 

Gua'va. \ n, f' 

The flowers confift of five leaves, produced in a circular 
order, having many ftamina or threads furrounding the ovary: 
the ovary is of a long tubulous figure, which becomes a flefhy 
fruit, crowned on the top, and containing many fmall hard 
feeds. The fruit, fays Sir Plans Sloane, is extremely delici¬ 
ous and wholfome. They have only this inconvenience, that, 
being very aftringent, they flop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Milter. 

GubernaTion. n. f [gubernatio, Lat.] Government; fu- 
perintendency; fuperiour direction. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the government of the 
kingdoms of nature and grace, but what is tranfadted by the 
man Jefus, inhabited by the divine power and wifdom, and 
employed as a medium or confcious inftrument of this exten- 
five gubernation. Watts's Improvement of the Mini 

Gu'dgeon. n.f [ goujon, French.] 

1. A fmall fifth found in brooks and rivers, eafily caught, and 
therefore made a proverbial name for a man eafily cheated. 

’Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pope. 
This he did to draw you in, like fo many gudgeons, to fwal- 
low his falfe arguments. Swift- 

2. Something to be caught to a man’s own difadvantage; a bait; 
an allurement: gudgeons being commonly ufed as baits lot 
pike. 

But fifli not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. Shakef Merch. of Von. 

Gue'rdon. n.f. [guerdon, gardon, French.] A reward; a 
recompenfe. A word now no longer in ufe. 

He hearken’d, and did ftay from further harms, 

To gain fo goodly guerdon as fhe fpake. Fairy Queers, b.i- 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed ftands herfelf fo mock’d to fee, 

By him who has the guerdon of his guile, > . 

For fo misfeigning her true knight to be. Fairy 
Pic flhall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive the jui 
guerdon of all his former villanies. tnoU>' 

Fame is the fpur that the clear fpirit doth raife 
To fcorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burfl: out into fudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fheers 
And flits the thin-fpun life. 

To GUESS, v. a. [ghijjen, Dutch.] 

1. To conjecture; to judge without any certain principles 
judgment. 

Incapable and (hallow innocents] 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which (hall poffefs them with the heavieft found 
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That ever yet they l*and. 

_Hum ! I guefs at it. Shakef Matbeth. 

He that, by reafon of his fwife motions, can inform him¬ 
felf of all places and preparations, (hould he not very often 
puefs rightly of things to come, where God pleafeth not to 
give impediment ? Raleigh's Hi/lory of the Wirld. 

There iffue fwarming bands 
Of ambufh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs. 

To be Taxcallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
The fame author ventures to guefs at the particular fate 
which would attend the Roman government. Swift. 

Nor can imagination guefs, 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My pureft paflion has betray’d. Swift. 

2 . To conjecture rightly. 

One may guefs by Plato’s writings, that his meaning, as to 
the inferiour deities, was, that they who would have them 
might, and they who would not, might let them alone; but 
that himfelf had a right opinion concerning the true God. 

Stillinofcet's Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 
To Guess, v. a. To hit upon by accident; to determine 
rightly of any thing without certain direction of the judg¬ 
ment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common foldier by his 
name in his army, it may be guejfed he got not this wonder¬ 
ful ability by learning his lefibns by heart ( Locke. 

Guess, n.f. [from the verb.] ConjeCture; judgment without 
any pofitive or certain grounds. 

The enemy’s in view; draw up your powers : 

Hard is the guefs of their true ftrength and forces. Shakefp. 
A poet muff confefs 

Plis art’s like phyfick, but a happy guefs. Dryden. 

It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a greater good 
for a lefs, upon uncertain guejjts, before a due examina¬ 
tion. Locke. 

We may make fome guefs at the diftin&ion of things, into 
thofe that are according to, above, and contrary to- rea- 
fon. Locke. 

This problem yet, this offspring of a guefs. 

Let us for once a child of truth confefs. Prior. 

Gue'sser. n.f. [from guefs. ] ConjeCturer ; one who judges 
without certain knowledge. 

It is the opinion of divers good gueffers, that the laft fit 
will not be more violent than advantageous. Pope. 

If fortune (hould pleafe but to take fuch a crochet. 

To thee I apply, great Smedley’s fucceffor, 

To give thee lawn-fleeves, a mitre ana rochet, 

Whom would’ff thou refemble ? I leave thee a gueffer. Swift . 
Gue'ssingly. adv. [from guejjing .] ConjeCturally; uncer¬ 
tainly. 

What confed’racy have you with the traytors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? 

-1 have a letter guejfngly fet down. 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 

PTiiXT not / r ? m one °PP° sU Shake/. King Lear. 

GUEb I . n.f [ jeyr, 51 yz, Saxon ; gwejl , Wefth.] 

1. One entertained in the houfe of another. 

They all murmured, faying, that he was gonetoberaf/? 
with a man that is a finner. t v v : v i 

Methinks a father 
Is, at the nuptial of his fon, a guejl 
That beft becomes the table. Shakefp. WinterTale. 

Tell my royal guejl 

I add to his commands my own requeft. Dryden's Mn 

2. A ltranger; one who comes newly to refide 

O defarts, defarts! how fit a guejl am'l for you. fince mv 

are wamin,“ P 6 7 ° U W ‘ th W ‘‘ d raVe ' ,0US beafts > which in you 
_ Thofe happieft fmiles Sidney. 

hat play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
hat guejls were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shake ft care 

°2arr - f - sate 


,wiAm7 difcip h lesf 5/? ^''’ where I (hall eat the paffover 
•>o Guggle, v. n. {gorgollan, Italian.] To found 7 s water 

G =.n.7T^ on ;°rf vr^rSe^- a 


given 
Ainfworth . 


Wo an-ce n. f. [from guide.] Direflion; governmenT 

S3: 3 

Particular application muft be- left to Chriftt'n nrT^' 

% before^ ld° d ’ 3 '^ Wh ° knows °CnJc£ 

cither P M“on:t t c n a:fe t he b dccr der T influen« of 

prefidmg 


GUI 

To GUIDE, v. a. [guider, French.] 

1. To diredi in a way. 

When the fpirit of truth is come, he will guide you Into? 
all truth. Jo. xvi. 13* 

The new light ferved to guide them to their neighbours 
coffers. Decay of Piety* 

Whofoever has a faithful friend to guide him in the dark 
paffages of life, may carry his eyes in another man’s head, 
and yet fee never the worfe. South's Sermons * 

2. To govern bycounfel; to inftrudh 
For thy name’s fake lead me and guide me. Pf xxxi. 3. 

3. To regulate; to fuperintend. 

Women negledf that which St. Paul affigns jthem as their 

proper bufinefs, th t-guiding of the houfe. Decay of Piety . 
Guide, n.f. [guide, French, from the verb.] 

1. One who diredls another in his way. 

Judas was guide to them that took Jefus. Alls i. 16. 

Thou gaveft them a burning pillar of fire, to be a guide of 
the unknown journey. JVifd. xviii. 3. 

Can knowledge have no bound, but muff advance 
So far to make us wifh for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 

Than led by a falfe guide to err by day ? Denham, 

2. One who diredls another in his condudt. 

While yet but young his father dy’d. 

And left him to an happy guide. Waller • 

3. Diredlor; regulator. 

Who the guide of nature, but only the God of nature ? 
Jn him we live, move and are. Thofe things which nature is 
ftaid to do, are by divine art performed, ufing nature as an 
inftrument: nor is there any fuch art or knowledge divine in 
nature herfelf working, but in xhtguide of nature’s work. 

Hooker , b. i. f. 3: 

Some truths are not by reafon to be tried. 

But we have fure experience for our guide. Dryden's Fables . 
Gui'deless. adj. [from guide.] Without a guide; without a 
governour or fuperintendant. 

Th’ ambitious Swede, like reftlefs billows toff. 

Though in his life he blood and ruin breath’d. 

To his now guidelefs kingdom peace bequeath’d. Dryden . 

There fierce winds o’er dufky valleys blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty (hades away, 

^Which guidelefs in thofe dark dominions ftray. Dryden . 

Guider. n.f. [fromguide.] Director; regulator; guide. 

Our guider come! to the Roman camp condua us. Shak. 
That perfon, that being provoked by exceflive pain, thruft 
his dagger into his body, and thereby, inftead of reaching his 
vitals, opened an impofthume, the unknown caufe of all his 
pain, and fo dabbed himfelf into perfeft health and eafe, 
iurely had great reafon to acknowledge chance for his chirur- 
CTfZnv P r ° vid r e i Ce { °[ ^S^er of his hand. South. 

G Obfokte ” f French 'J A ftandardbearer; a ftandard. 

^ n " E- 5 %-cip, Saxon, a fellowfhip, a corporation. 1 

v„.°| C f ty \ 3 ^ or P°[ at ‘ on > a fraternity or company, com¬ 
bined together by orders and laws made ampng themfelves by 
their prince s licence. Hence the common wo?d gild or guild¬ 
hall proceeds, being a fraternity or commonalty of men ga- 

by 7 ut“rZ 7 at ‘° n ’ fu PP° rtingtheir ^arge 

Towards three or four o’clock 
Look for the news that th e guild hall affords. Shak. R III 

fettled'Tn 7^ r by th ° fe ancient that were 

lettled in England for this manufa&ure, that this kingdom 

greatly flourifhed in that art. Halls Origin.If.MauiZ. 

As when the long-ear’d milky mothers wait ^ 

At fome fick mifer’s triple-bolted gate, 

ror their defrauded abfent foals they make 

GUTL V°l n r° r° Ud ;; that . „ 11 the guild awake - dope's Dunciad. 

Deceitful cunnim?-^ f 7 ^ F £ ench ’ the fame w ‘th wile, j 
With faw lnfld ! ous atttfice; mifehievous fubtilty. 

, ,, th . ^wn'ng words he courted her awhile. 

And looking lovely, and oft fighing fore, 

er conftant heart did court with divers guile ; 

B utwords and looks and fighs fhe did abhor. Fairy Sueen 
When I have moil need to employ a friend, ^ 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 

wl 6 ‘ t me ! Th!s do 1 be S of heav’n. 

When I am coldI in zeal to you or yours. Shak Rich III 
We may, with more fuccefsful hope, refolve ^ 

To wage byfforce or guile eternal war. Milt Parad T tl 
Nor thou his malice and falfe guile contemn : * L 

Angels hC neCdS mUft bC Wh ° COuld feduce 
GuFleeul. adj. [guile and full.] P ^ife Lof, i. ix . 

'• Jl' mfldious i mifehievoufiy artful. 

through (kill, is throughly ei to e be b m t S e 'a t d at are , fo 
maketh fkilful againfl guile 7 ° ‘nffruflea in that which 

p ., Without expence at all f ' 8 ’ 

1 &W 7 fa ' r T W0rds > P eare may be obtain'd. Shak. H. VI. 

He 
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GUI 


GUL 


Fie faw his guileful a£l 
By Eve, though all unwceting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

The guileful phantom now forfook the fhrowd, 

And flew fublime, and vanifti’d in a cloud. Dryderis /.En, 

2 . Treacherous ; fecretly mifchievous. 

I train’d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 

Where the dead corps of Baflianns lay. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Gui'lefully. adv. [from guileful.'] Irifidioully; treache- 
roufly. 

To whom the tempter guilefully reply’d. Milton s P .Lojl* 
GuiLefulness. n.f [from guileful.'] Secret treachery; 
tricking cunning. 

Gui'leless. adi. [from guile.] Without deceit; without in- 
ftdioufnefs; Amply honeft. 

Gui'ler. 'n.f [from guile. See Beguile.] One that be-, 
trays into danger by infldious practices. 

But he was wary wife in all his way. 

And well perceived his deceitful Height; 

Ne fuffered luff his fafety to betray ; 

So goodly did beguile th e gutter of the prey. Fairy Jfueen. 
GUILT, n. f [ 51k, Saxon, originally Agnifled the Ane or 
muldf paid for an offence, and afterward the offence itfelf.] 

1. The ftate of a man juftly charged with a crime; the contrary 
to innocence. 

It was neither guilt of crime, nor reafon of Hate, that 
could quench the envy that was upon the king for this exe¬ 
cution. Bacons Henry V II. 

When thefe two are taken away, the poflibility of guilt, 

. and the poflibility of innocence, what reftraint can the belief 
of the creed lay upon any man ? Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2 . A crime; an offence. 

Clofe pent up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk 
Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Shakef. King Lear. 

Gui'ltily. adv. [from guilty.] Without innocence; with¬ 
out clearnefs of confcience. 

Bloody and guilty, guiltily awake, 

And in a bloody battle end thy days: 

Think on lord Haftings, and defpair and die. Shak. R. III. 
Guiltiness, n.f [from guilty.] The ftate of being guilty; 
wickednefs ; confcioufnefs of crime. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful guiltinefs 
than of an humble faithfulnefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

The laft was I that felt thy tyranny: 

O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiltinefs. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I fhould be guiltier than my guiltinefs. Shakefpeare. 

GuiLtless. adj. [hom guilt. ] Innocent; free from crime. 

I am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 

I will not reafon what is meant hereby, 

Becaufe I will be guiltlefs of the meaning. Shakefp. R. III. 

Many worthy and chafte dames thus. 

All guiltlefs, meet reproach. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

Then {hall the man be guiltlefs from iniquity, and this wo¬ 
man (hall bear her iniquity. Num. v. 31. 

Thou, who do’ft all thou wifheft at thy will. 

And never willeft aught but what is right, 

Preferve this guiltlefs blood they feek to fpill ; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax . 

Guiltlefs of greatnefs, thus he always pray’d. 

Nor knew nor wifti’d he, that thofe vows he made 
On his own head ftiould be at laft repaid. Dryden, 

Thou know’ft how guiltlefs ftrft I met thy flame, 

When love approach’d me under friendfliip’s name. Pope. 
Gui'ltlessly. adv. [from guiltlefs.] Without guilt; inno¬ 
cently. 

Guiltlessness, n.f. [from guiltlefs.] Innocence; freedom 
from crime. 

A good number, trufting to their number more than to 
their value, and valuing money higher than equity, felt that 
guiltlejjnefs is not always with eafe oppreffed. Sidney, b. ii. 

I would not have had any hand in his death, of whofe guilt- 
leffnefs 1 was better affured than any man living could 
b e> King Charles. 

GUI'LTY. adj. Saxon, one condemned to pay a Ane 

for an offence.] 

i. Juftly chargeable with a crime; not innocent. 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ? 

—The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome three ages 
Ance. Shakefpeare's Love's Labour Loft. 

Mark’d you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? Shak. 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
faw the anguifh of his foul when he befought us, and we 
would not hear. Gen. xlii. 21. 

With mortal hatred I purfu’d his life, 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of theftrife; 

Nor I, but as I lov’d ; yet all combin’d. 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden^ 




Farewel the ftones 

And 'threfhold, guilty of my midnight moans. 

There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but i s 
to himfelf; and there is no man, that carries guilt abouM U ’ 
but he receives a fting into his foul. Tillctfen's S?r, ^ 

2. Wicked ; corrupt. 

All the tumult of a guilty world, 

Toft by ungenerous paffion, Anks away. Thomfon's Spri n? 
GUPNEA. n.f [from Guinea, a country in Africa abounding 
with gold.] A gold coin valued at one and twenty {hillings 
By the word gold I muft be underftood to defign a particular 
piece of matter; that is, the la ft guinea that was coined. Locke 
Guine'adropper. n.f. [guinea and drop.] One who cheats 
by dropping guineas. 

Who now the guinea dr opp er 's bait regards, 

Trick’d by the {harper’s dice, or juggler’s cards. Q ay 
Gui'neahen. n.f. A fmall Indian hen. '* 

Guine'apepper. n.f. [ capficum , Latin.] 

The characters are: the flowers conflft of one leaf, and are 
expanded like thofe of nightftiade : the fruit is foft, flefhy and 
membraneous, divided into two or more Cells, in which are 
contained many flat kidney-lhaped feeds. Miller. 
Gui'neapig. n. f. A fmall animal with a pig’s fnout. 
Guise, n.f. [The fame with wife ; guife, French; piya,Saxon 
the p or w being changed as is common into £.] 

1. Manner; mien; habit; caft of behaviour. 

His own Are, and mafter of his guife. 

Did often tremble at his horrid view. Fairy Lpuecn, b. i. 

Thus women know, and thus they ufe the guife , 

T’ enchant the valiant and beguile the wife. Fairfax , b. iv. 
Lo you ! here {he comes: this is her very guife ; and, upon 
my life, faft afleep : obferve her, ftand dofe. Shakefp. Macbeth, 
They ftand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in guife 
Of warriors old, with order’d fpear and {hield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impofe. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. i. 

By their guife 

Juft men they feem, and alF their ftudy bent 
To worfhip God a-right. Milton's Paradife Loft ^ k, xi, 
Back, fhepherds, back; 

Here be without duck or nod. 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes and fuch court guife , 

As Mercury did ftrft devife. Milton. 

Their external fhapes are notorioufly accommodated to that 
law or guife of life that nature has deftgned them. Mori. 

2 . Practice; cuftom; property. 

This would not be flept; 

Old guife muft be kept. Pen. Jckfin. 

The fwain reply’d, it never was our guife 
To flight the poor, or aught humane defpife. Pope. 

3. External appearance; drefs. 

When I was very young, nothing was fo much talked of 
as rickets among children, and confumptions among young 
people: after thefe the fpleen came in play, and then the 
feurvy, which was the general complaint, and both were 
thought to appear in many various guifes. Temple. 

TheHugonots were engaged in a civil war, by the fpecious 
pretences of fome, who, under the guife of religion, facriiicea 
fo many thoufands to their own ambition. n • 

Guita'r. n.f. [ ghitara, Italian; guiterre, French.] A ltringed 
inftrument of muftek. 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare. 

Tune the Italian fpark’s guitar. 

Gulch. } n.f. [from gulo , Latin.] A little glutton. 
GuLchin. ) Skinner. , 

Gules, adj. [perhaps from geule , the throat.] Red: a at* 
barous term of heraldry. 

Follow thy drum; 

With man’s blood paint the ground : gules, gules', 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; , 

Then what fhould war be ? Shakefp. Timon of 

He whofe fable arms. 

Black as his purpofe, did the knight referable, 

When he laid couched in the ominous horfe. 

Hath now his dread and black complexion fmear 
With heraldry more difmal; head to foot, ,. 

Now he is total gules. Shakefpeare t 

GULF. n.f. [ golf, Italian. ] 

1. A bay ; an opening into land. # .. ' D | e 

Pifaurius, the Venetian admiral, knowing nimie 
to encounter with the Turks great fleet at fea, with xo\ ^ 
felf farther off from the ifland Corfu, into the guj 
Adriatick. Knolles’s Hiflory of * ^ 

2. An abyfs 5 an unmeafurable depth. 

Thence turning back, in ftlence foft they ftole, 

And brought the heavy corfe with eafy pace 
To yawning gulf of deep Avernus’ hole; 

By that fame hole, an entrance dark and bafe, 

With fmoak and fulphur hiding all the place, p 

Defcends to hell. Fairy LLfuetn, b. \> ^ ^ oV ? 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 


G V L 

I know thou’d’ft rather 

^ Shaken’, Coriolanus. 
This is the gulf through which Virgil’s Alccto flioots her- 
fA f : nto hell • the fall of waters, the woods that encompafs it, 
frelh'thedefcription. t Addtfcn on Italy. 

The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
preat lofs to the world ; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and {hallows, to the utter ruin of navigation, for 
fear our heads fhould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping 
abvffes and unfathomable gufs ? Bentley. 

■2, A whirlpool; a fucking eddy. 

England his approaches makes as fterce . r T v 
As waters to the fucking of a gulf Shakefp. Henry V. 

4. Any thing infatiable. 

Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf. 

Witches mummy ; maw and gulf 

Of the ravening fait fea {hark; 7 

Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ th’ dark. Shakefp, Macbeth. 

Gu'lfy. adj. [from gulf] Full of gulfs or whirlpools; vor- 

iicofus. ' 

Rivers arife; whether thou be the Ion 
Of utmoft Tweed, or Oofe, or gulfy Dun. Milton, 

At their native realms the Greeks arriv’d, 

All who the war of ten long years furviv’d. 

And ’fcap’d the perils of the gulfy main. ' Pope's Odyjfey. 

High o’er a gulfy fea the Pharian ifle 
Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile. Pope's Odyjfey. 

^To GULL. v. a. [guiller, to cheat, old French.] To trick; 
to cheat; to defraud ; to deceive. 

If I do not gull him into a nay word, and make him a com- 
1 recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie ftraight 


mon: 


in my bed. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Yet love thefe forc’ries did remove, and move 
Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. Donne. 

He would have gull'd him with a trick, 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudibras, p. ii. 

They are not to be gulled twice with the fame trick. L'Eftr. 
The Roman people were grofly gulled twice or thrice over, 
and as often enflaved in one century, and under the fame pre¬ 
tence of reformation. Dryden s Ain. Dedication. 

By their defigning leaders taught. 

The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm’d ; Dryden. 

For this advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be out-ridden, though out-run ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d, 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d : 

Of him difpoflng in his own abode, 

He Tooth’d the goddefs, while he gull'd the god. Dryden. 

Gull. n.f. [ from the verb.] 

1. A fea-bird. 

2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. 

I ihould think this a gull, but that the white-bearded fellow 
fpeaks it. Shakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

Either they have thefe excellencies they are praifed for, or 
they have not; if they have not, ’tis an apparent cheat and 
gull. Government of the Tongue. 

3. A ftupid animal; one eaflly cheated. 

Being fed by us you us’d ua,fo. 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckow bird, 

Ufeth the fparrow. Shakef Henry IV. p. u 

Why have you fuffer’d me to be imprifon’d, 

Kept in a dark houfe, viflted by the prieft, 

And made the moft notorious geek and gull 

That e’er invention plaid on. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

That paltry ftory is untrue. 

And forg’d to cheat fuch gulls as you. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Gu'llcatcher. n.f. [gull and catch.] A cheat; a man of 
trick ; one who catches filly people. 

Here comes my noble gullcatcher. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Gu'ller. n.f [from gull.] A cheat; an impoftor. 

GuLlery. n.f [from gull.] Cheat; impofture. Ainfworth. 

Gu'llet. n.J. [ goulet, French ; gula, Latin.] The throat; 
the paffage through which the food partes; the meat-pipe; 
the cefophagus. 

It might be his doom 
One day to Ang 

With gullet in ftring. Denham. 

Many haVe the gullet or feeding channel which have no 
lungs or windpipe; as ftfties which have gills, whereby the 
heart is refrigerated ; for fuch thereof as have lungs and re- 
fpiration are not without wizzon, as whales and cetaceous 
amma,s - Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 8. 

Nature has various tender mufcles plac’d, 

By which the artful gullet is embrac’d. Blackmore's Creation. 

1 he liquor m the ftomach is a compound of that which is 
ieparated from its inward coat, the fpittle which is fwallowed, 
and the liquor which diftils from the gullet. Arbuthnot 

^ noife LLY * Vmtt - £ corru P ted from gurgle.] To run with 

G 2 .' YH0LL [from and bole.] The hole where the 
g iters empty themfelves in the fubterraneous fewer. 


g 

Guto'siTY. n.f. [gulofus, Latin.] Greedinefs; gluttony^ 

They are very temperate, feldom* offending in ebriety, or 
excefs of drink; nor erring in gidofity, or fuperfluity of meats. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 10. 

To Gulp. v.a. [golpen, Dutch.] To fwallow eagerly; ta 
fuck down without intermiflion. , . 

He loofens the ftftr, gulps it down, and fo foon as ever the 
morfel was gone wipes his mouth. L EJtrange i 

I thirfty ftand, 

And fee the double flaggon charge their hand ; 

See them puff off the froth, and gulp amain. 

While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 

Gulp, n.f [from the verb.] As much as can be fwallowed 

In deep fufpirations we take more large gulphs of air to 
cool our heart, overcharged with love and forrow. More. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, _ • 

And peep above the Teas, he names the fair. Dryden s rabies • 

GUM. n.f. [gummi, Latin] 

1 . A vegetable fubftance differing from a refin, in being more 

vifeid and lefs friable, and generally diffolving in aqueous men- 
ftruums; whereas reftns, being more fulphurous, require a 
ipirituous diffolvent. Journey. 

One whofe eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as faft as the x^rabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakefpeare s Othello• 

He ripens fpices, fruit, and precious gum , 

Which from remoteft regions hither come. JValler. 

Her maiden train, . 

- Who bore the vefts that holy rites require, 

Incenfe, and od’rous gums, and cover’d Are. Dryd. Fables. 

2. [Boma, Saxon; gumme , Dutch.] The flefhy covering that 
inverts and contains the teeth. 

From the babe that milks me 

I’d pluck my nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shak. Macbeth. 

Untwifts a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift . 

To Gum. v. a. [from the noun.] To clofe with gum; to 
fmear with gum. 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a vifeous 
humour. LVifeman's Surgery . 

To prevent the gumming of the eyelids cut a piece of fponge* 
and lay it wet upon the eye. JVifemarPs Surgery. 

Gu'mminess. n.f. [ horn, gummy. ] The ftate of being gum¬ 
my ; accumulation of gum. 

The tendons are involved with a great gumminefs and col- 
ledfion of matter. IVifeman's Surgery . 

Gummo'sity. n.f [from gummous. ] The nature of gum; 
gumminefs. , 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the elaftick fer¬ 
menting particles are detained by their innate gummojity. Flayer. 

Gu'mmous. adj. [from^a/w.] Of the nature of gum. 

Obfervations concerning Englifh amber, and relations about 
the amber of Pruftia, prove that amber is not a gummous or 
refinous fubftance drawn out of trees by the fun’s heat, but a 
natural foflil. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

Gu'mmy. adj. [from gum.] 

1. Confifting of gum ; of the nature of gum. 

From the utmoft end of the head branches there iffueth out 
a gummy juice, which hangeth downward like a cord. Raleigh. 

Nof all the gummy ftores Arabia yields. Dryden's Virgil. 

How each arifing alder now appears. 

And o’er the Po diftils her gummy tears. Dryden's Siletws » 

2. Productive of gum. 

Late the clouds 

Juftling, or puff’d with winds, rude in their fhock. 

Tine the flant light’ning; whofe thwart flame driv’n down. 
Kindles the gummy bark of ftr and pine. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Overgrown with gum. 

1. he yawning youth, fcarce half awake, efiays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raife ; 

Then rubs his gu?nmy eyes, and ferubs his pate. Dryden. 

GUN. n.f [Of this word there is no fatisfactory etymology. 
Mr. Lye obferves that gun in Iceland ftgniftes battle ; but when 
guns came into ufe we had no commerce with Iceland.] The 
general name for Arearms; the inftrument from which {hot is 
difeharged by Are. 

L hefe dread curfes, like the fun ’gainft glafs. 

Or like an overcharged gun , recoil 

And turn upon thyfelf. Shakefpean's Henry VI. p. ii. 

1 he emperor, fmiling, laid that never emperor was yet flain 

Wlth Thfh n . a • , , Knolles ' s Vifiory of the Turks. 

1 he bullet flying, makes the gun recoil. Cleavtland. 

In vain the dart or glitt’ring fword we {hun, 

P,,T°J! demi S d r° PeHlh b , y r the flau s ht .’ rin g sun. Granville. 
Gunnel, n.f. [corrupted for gunwale. See Gunwale.! 

GV J^nV'H' [ fmn }£ u ”-] Cannonier; he whofe employ- 
ment is to manage the artillery in a (hip. 

The 
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The nimble gunner 

Willi lynftock now thedevilifli cannon touches, 

And down goes ail before him. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 
T hey flew the principal gunners, and carried away their ar¬ 
tillery. Hayward, 

Gu'nnery. n.f [from gunner.] The fcience of artillery; 
the art of managing cannon. 

Gu'npowder. n. f [gun and powder .] The powder put into 
guns to be fired. It confifts of about twenty parts of nitre, 
three parts of fulphur, and three of charcoal. The propor¬ 
tions are not exactly kept. 

Gunpowder confifteth of three ingredients, faltpetre, fmall- 
coal, and brimftone. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at fea. Wifeman. 
Gu'nshot. n. f. [gun and Jhot.] The reach or range of a 
gun ; the fpace to which a (hot can be thrown. 

Thofe who are come over to the royal party are fuppofed to 
be out of gunjhot. Dryden. 

Gu'nshot. adj. Made by the fhot of a gun. 

The greater fymptoms I have tranflated to gunfoot wounds. 

IVifeman’s Surgery. 

Gu'nsmith. n.f I gun and faith.] A man whofe trade is to 
make guns. 

It is of particular efleem with the gunfmitbs for flocks. Mart . 
Gu'nstick. n.f [ gun and Jlick .] The rammer; or flick 
with which the charge is driven. 

Gu'nstock. n.f. [gun and flock.] The wood to which the 
barrel of the gun is fixed. 

The timber is ufeful for bows, pullies, fcrews, mills, and 
gunjlocks. Mortimer s Hufbandry: 

Gu'nstone. n.f. [gun andySW.] The fhot of cannon. They 
ufed formerly to {hoot ftones from artillery. 

Tell the pleafant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his ball to gunfones, and his foul 
Shall {land fore charged for the wafleful vengeance 
That {hall fly with them. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Gu'nwale, or Gunnel of a Ship. That piece of timber 
which reaches on either fide of the {hip from the half-deck to 
the forecaflle, being the uppeimoft bend which finifheth the 
upper works of the hull in that part, and wherein they put 
the llanchions which fupport the wafle trees ; and this is 
called the gunwale , whether there be guns in the {hip or no ; 
ahd the lower part of any port, where any ordnance are, is 
alfo termed the gunwale. Harris. 

Gurge. n. f. [gurges, Latin.] Whirlpool; gulf. 

Marching from Eden he fhall find 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge. 

Boils out from under ground. Milton's Baradife Lojl, b. xii. 
Gu'rGion. n. f The coarfer part of the meal, lifted from the 
bran. 

To Gu'rgle. v. n. [gorgogliare , Italian.] To fall or gufh 
with noife, as water from a bottle. 

Then when a fountain’s gurgling waters play. 

They rufli to land, and end in feafls the day. Pope. 

Gu rnard. l n r t r gournal , French.] A kind of fea-fifh. 
Gu'rnet. 5 

If I be not afham’d of my foldiers I am a fowc’d gurnet: 

I have mifus’d the king’s prefs damnably. Shak. Henry IV. 
To Gush. v. n. [ goflelen, Dutch.] 

i. To flow or rufh out with violence; not to fpring in afmall 
flream, but in a large body. 

A fea of blood gufh'd from the gaping wound, 

That her gay garments flain’d with filthy gore. Fat. Queen. 
The covering of this abyfs w?ls broken afunder, and the 
water gujhed out that made the deluge. Burnet. 

Inceflant flreams of thin magnetick rays 
GuJ,b from their fountains with impetuous force. 

In either pole, then take an adverfe courfe. Blackmorc. 

On either hand the gufhing waters play. 

And down the rough cafcade white-dafhing fall. Thomfon. 

2 . To emit in a copious effluxion. 

The gaping wound guff d out a crimfon flood. Dryden. 

Line after line my gujhing eyes o’erflow, 

Led through a fad variety of woe. Pope. 

Gush. n.f. [from the verb.] An emiflion of liquor in a 
large quantity at once ; the liquor fo emitted. 

If a lung-vein be burfted, generally at the firfl cough a 
great gufh of blood is coughed up. Harvey on Confumpt. 

Gu'sset. n.f. [goujfct , French.] Any thing fewed on to 
cloath, in order to flrengthen it. 

GUST. n.f. [ gouft , French; gujlus, Latin.] 

1. Senfe of tailing. 

Deftroy all creatures for thy fport or gujl. 

Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjufl. Pope. 

2. Height of perception ; height of fenfual enjoyment. 

1 hey fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gujl, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafle 
With fpattering noife reje&ed. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Where love is duty on the female fide, 

On theirs meer fenfual gujl, and fought with furly pride. 

Dryden's Fa bleu 


GUT 

My fight, ami finell, and hearing were emnW-i 
And all three fenfes in full gujl enjoy’d. n, „ 

3. Love; liking. ^ en J 

To kill, I grant, is fin’s extremeft gujl • 

But, in defence, by mercy ’tis made juft. * Shn-hr* <r- 

1**' 

JSSiS*’ 

4. Turn of fancy; intelleaual tafle. 5 J on s Sermons, 

The principal part of painting is to find what natur, 1 
made moft proper to this art, and a choice of it mavh/Ld 
according to the gujl and manner of the ancients. 7 * 

5. [From gujler, Iflandick.] A fudden violent blaft of wi?/*’ 

Some troops purfue the bloody-minded queen * 
That led calm Henry, though he were a king * 

As doth a fail, fill’d with a fretting gujl , 

Command an argofie to ftem the waves. Shakefo. \n 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines ’ ’ 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gujls of heav’n 0, 
Prefently come forth fwarms and volleys of libels 
are the gujls of liberty of fpeech reftrained. BacodsRVm 
As when fierce northern blafts from th’ Alpsdefcend 
From his firm roots with ftruggling gujls to rend * 

An aged fturdy oak, the rattling found 

Grows loud. j. . 

Part ftay for paffage, ’till .a gujl of wind 
Ships o’er their forces in a ftiining iheet. Dryd. Am. Mml 
Pardon a weak diftemper’d foul, that fwells 
With fudden gujls, and finks as foon in calms, 

The fport of patterns. Addifon's CeU. 

o. It is written in Spenfer vitioufly for jujls, fports. * 

Full jolly knight he feem’d, and fair did fit. 

As one for knightly gujls and fierce encounters fit. Fa 
Gu'stable. n.f. [gujlo, Latin.] * 

1. To be tailed. 

This pofition informs us of a vulgar errour, terrain* the 
gaft bitter; whereas there is nothing gujl able fweeter. Harm. 

2. Pleafant to the tafte. 7 

A guflable thing, feen or fmelt, excites the appetite, and 
affecls the glands and parts of the mouth. Dirham 

Gusta'tion. n.f [gujlo, Latin.] The a& of tailing. 

In it the gullet and conveying parts are only feated, 
which partake of the nerves of gujlatlon, or appertaining unto 
^ a P or * Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vii. 

Gu'stful. adj. [gujl and full.] Tafteful; well-tailed. 

What he defaults from fome dry infipid fin, is but to make 
{ome r other more gujlful. D«y of Phi,. 

OrU’blU. n.f [Italian.] 

1. The relifh of any thing; the power by which any thing ex¬ 
cites fenfations in the palate. 

Pleafant gujl os gratify the appetite of the luxurious. Derh. 

2. Intelleaual tafte; liking. 

In reading what I have written, let them bring no particu¬ 
lar gujlo along with them. Drjdtn. 

Gu'sty. adj. [from gujl.] Stormy; tempeftuous. 

Once upon a raw and gujly day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. Sb.Jul.Caf. 
Or whirl’d tempeftuous by the gujly wind. Thomfon. 
GUT. n.f. [ kutteln * German.] 

1. The long pipe reaching with many convolutions from the 
ftomach to the vent. 

This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in his 
head. Shakefpeare's Troilus andCnJfdo. 

Reveng’d I will be, as fure as his guts are made of pud¬ 
dings. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjor. 

A viol fhould have a lay of wire-ftrings below, clofe to the 
belly, and then the firings of guts mounted upon a bridge, 
that by this means the upper firings flricken fhould make the 
lower refound. Bacon's Natural Hiforj. 

The inteflines or guts may be inflamed by any acrid or 
poifonous fubflance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The ftomach; the receptacle of food: proverbially. 

And cramm’d them ’till their guts did ake, 

With cawdle, cuftard, and plum-cake. Hudibras , p- ll * 

With falfe weights their fervants guts they cheat, 

And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. Gluttony ; love of gormandifing. 

Apicius, thou did’ft on thy guts beflow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was fpent, 

Ten millions ftill remain’d to thee; which thou, 

Fearing to fuffer thirft and famifhment. 

In poifon’d potion drank’ft. Hakewill on Providcncr 

To Gut. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To evifeerate; to draw ; to exenterate. 

The fifliermen fave the moft part of their fifh: fome arc 
gutted, fplitted, powdered and dried. Carew s Sur. of Cornvja . 

2. To plunder of contents. 

In Nero’s arbitrary time, 

When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 

& A troo? 
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A troon of cut-throat guards were fent to feize 

The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces. Dryd. Juven. 

Tom Brown, of facetious memory after having ’ gutted a 

proper name of its vowels, ufed it i. h,s worits as free «£ 

Gu'ttated. adj. [from gutta, Latin, a drop.] Be % r1 ^ 

Gfr'rr fr0 ™ £ uttur ’ a throat ’ Latin ' ^ A paffaSe ( ° C 

W ^Thefe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a half. Moxon. 

Rocks rife one above another, and have deep gutters worn 
in the Tides of them by torrents of rain. Addlfon ™ 

To GuTter. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in fmall hol- 

Tempefts themfelves, high Teas, and howling winds. 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated fands. 

Traitors enfteep’d to clog the guiltlefs keel, 

As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures, letting fafe go by , _ , „ 

The divine Defdemona. Shakefpeare s Othe.lo. 

My cheeks are gutter'd with my fretting tears. Sandys. 

Firft in a place, by nature clofe, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd, wall’d, and til’d. Dryden. 

The gutter'd rocks, and mazy-running clefts.. Thomfon. 

To Gu'ttle. v. n. [from To feed luxurioufly; to 

gormandife. A low word. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe. 

Laughs at his thrift; and, lavifli of expence, 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles in his own defence. Dryden. 

To Guttle, v. a. [from gut.] To fwallow. 

The fool fpit in his porridge, to try if they’d hifs: they 
did not hifs, and fo he guttled them up, and fealded his 
chops. L'EJlrange. 

GuYtler. n.f [from guttle.] A greedy eater. 

Gu'ttulous. adj. [from guttula, Latin.] In the form of a 
fmall drop. 

Ice is plain upon the furface of the water, but round in hail, 
which is alfo a glaciation, and figured in its guttulous defeent 
from the air. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

GUTTURAL, adj. [gutturalis, Latin.] Pronounced in the 
throat; belonging to the throat. 

The Hebrews have afligned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

In attempting to pronounce the nafals, and fome of the 
vowels fpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, and makes 
that which we call a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 

GuYturalness. n.f. [from guttural.] The quality of being 
guttural. Dili. 

Gu'twort. n f. [gut and wort.] An herb. 

Guy. n.f. [from guide.] A rope ufed to lift any thing into the 
{hip. Skinner. 

To Gu'zzle. v. n. [from gut, or gujl, to guttle, or gujlle.] To 
gormandife; to feed immoderately; to fwallow any liquor 
greedily. 

Well feafon’d bowls the goflip’s fpirits raife, 

Who while fhe guzzles chats the doctor’s praife. Rofcommon. 
They fell to lapping and guzzling , ’till they burft them¬ 
felves. . L'EJlrange. 

No more her care fhall fill the hollow tray. 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 

To Gu'zzle. v. a To fwallow with immoderate guff. 

The Pylian king 

Was longeft liv’d of any two-legg’d thing, 

Still guzzling muft of wine. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Gu'zzler. n.f [from guzzle.] A gormandifer; an immode¬ 
rate eater or drinker. 

Gybe. n.f. [See Gibe.] Afneer; a taunt; a farcafm. 


Milton. 
Having the 
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Ready in gybes, quick anfvver’d, Lucy, and as quarrellou3 
as the weazel. Shatejfeare i CymbAnt. 

To Gybe. v. n. To fneer; to taunt. 

The vulgar yield an open ear, 

And common courtiers love to gybe and fleer. Hubb. Tale . 

Gymna'stically. adv. [ from gymr.ajlick. ] Athletically ; 

fitly for ftrong exercife. . . , 

Such as with agility and vigour have not the ufe of either, 
who are not gymnajiically compofed, nor actively ufe thole 
p artSi Brotvn's Vidgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 

GYMNA'STICK. adj. [yu^wanx0?; gymnajlique, French.] 
Pertaining to athleticlc exercifes; coniifting of leaping, wreft- 
ling, running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 

J he Cretans wifely forbid their fervants pymnajhcks as well 
as arms; and yet your modern footmen exercife themfelves 
daily, whilft their enervated lords are foftly lolling in their 
chariots. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus . 

Gy'mnick. adj. [yvy.vir.oggymmque, trench.] Such as prac- 
tife the athletick or gymnaftick exercifes. 

Have they not fword-players, and ev’ry fort 
Of gymnick artifts, wreftlcrs, riders, runners. 

Gymnospe'rmous. adj . [ yv ^ v ©* and o-ra-f^a.] 
feeds naked. 

Gy^ecocrasay. n.f. [ywantoxgaria. ; gynecocratie, French.] 
Petticoat government; female power. 

GyraYion. n.f. [gyro, Latin.] The a£l of turning any thing 
about. 

This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour air, 
which, returning home, in a gyration carrieth with it the ob¬ 
vious bodies into the eledlrick. Brown' i Vulgar Errours . 

If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle with 
gyrations, continually repeated, the whole circle will appear 
like fire; the reafon of which is, that the fenfation of the coal 
in the feveral places of that circle remains imprefled on the 
fenforium, until the coal return again to the fame place. Newt. 

Gyre. n.f. [gyrus, Latin.] A circle deferibed by any thing 
going in an orbit. 

Ne thenceforth his approved {kill to ward. 

Or ftrike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre. 

Remember’d he; ne car’d for his fafe guard. 

But rudely rag’d. Fairy Queen , b. ii. cant. 5, 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the iky. 

And to the South by thy diredtion fly ? 

Or eagle in her gyres the clouds embrace ? Sandys* 

He faihion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys . 

Quick and more quick he fpins in giddy gyres. 

Then falls, and in much foam his foul expires. Dryden . 

Gyves, n.f [ gevyn , Welfih.] Fetters; chains for the legs. 
The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they had 
gyves on. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

And knowing this, Ihould I yet ftay. 

Like fuch as blow away their lives. 

And never will redeem a day. 

Enamour’d of their golden gyves? Ben. Johnfon's Forejl. 
The poor prifoners, ready to take the occafion offered, 
boldly ftarting up, break off* their chains and gyves. Knolles . 
Do’ft thou already fingle me ? 1 thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. ° Milton's Agonijles . 

But Telamon rulh’d in, and hap’d to meet 
A rifing root, that held his fatten'd feet; 

So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground. 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryd. Fables* 

To Gyve. v.a. [from the noun.] To fetter; to {hackle; to 
enchain; to enfnare. 

With as little a w'eb as this, will I enfnare as great a fly as 
Caftio. Ay, fmilc upon her, do. I will gyve thee in thine 
own courtfhip. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
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H is in Englifh, as in other languages, a note of 
afpiration, founded only by a ftrong emiffion of 
the breath, without any conformation of the or¬ 
gans of fpeech, and is therefore by many gramma¬ 
rians accounted no letter. The h in Englifh is 
fcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where it im¬ 
mediately precedes a vowel; as houfe, behaviour: where it is 
followed by a confonant it has no found, according to the 
prefent pronunciation : but anciently, as now in Scotland, it 
made the fyllable guttural; as right, bought. 

Ha. interjedl. [ha , Latin.] 

3. An expreffion of wonder, furprife, fudden queftion, or fudden 
exertion. 

You fhall look fairer ere I give or hazard : 

What fays the golden cheft ? ha f let me fee. Shakefp. 

Ha ! what art thou ! thou horrid headlefs trunk! 

It is my Haftings ! Rowe's Jane Shore. 

2. An expreffion of laughter. 

He faith among the trumpets ha , ha , and he fmelleth the 
battle afar off. Job xxxix. 25. 

Ha , ha , ’tis what folong I wifh’d and vow'd ; 

Our plots and delufions 
Have wrought fuch confufions, 

That the monarch’s a Have to the crowd. Dryd. Albion. 
Haak. n f A fifh. Ainfworth. 

HABEAS CORPUS. [ Latin. ] A writ, the which, a man 
indidled of fome trefpafs, being laid in prifon for the fame, 
^may have out of the King’s Bench, thereby to remove 
himfelf thither at his own colls, and to anfwer the caufe 
there. Cowel. 

Haberda'sheR. n.f [This word is ingenioully deduced by 
MinJJiew from habt ihr dafs , German, have you this , the ex- 
preffion of a Ihopkeeper offering his wares to fale.J One who 
fells fmall wares; a pedlar. 

Becaufe thefe cunning men are like haberdajhers of fmall 
wares, it is not amifs to fet forth their Ihop. Bacon's EJJays. 

A haberdafher, who was the oracle of the coffeehoufe, de¬ 
clared his opinion. Addifotis Spectator , N°. 48. 

Ha'berdine. n.f. A dried fait cod. Ainfworth. 

Ha'bergeon n.f [haubergeon, French; halbergium, lowLat.j 
Armour to cover the neck and bread ; breaftplate; neckpiece’; 
gorget. 

And halbert fome, and fome a habenon ; 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax , b. i. 

The fhot let fly, and grazing 
Upon his fhoulder, in the palling. 

Lodg’d in Magnano’s brafs habergeon. Hudibras, p. i. 

Habi'liment. n.f [< babblement , French.] Drefs; cloaths3 
garment. 

He the fairelt Una found, 

Strange lady, in fo {Irange habiliment , 

Teaching the fatyres. Fairy J< hteen , b. i. cant. 6. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you fhould here disfurnilh me, 

You take the fum and fubllance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
The clergy fhould content themfelves with wearing gowns 
and other habiliments of Jrilh drapery. Swift. 

To HABI'LITATE. v. n. [habiliter , French.] To qualify; 
to entitle. 

Divers perfons in the houfe of commons were attainted, 
and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to ferve in parliament, 
being difabled in the higheft degree. Bacon's Henry VII. 

HaBilita'tiom. n.f. [from habilitate.] Qualification. 

The things formerly fpoken of, are but habilitations towards 
arms ; and what is habilitation without intention and acft ? 

Bacon, EJfay 3 c. 

Ha'bilitv. n.f [habilite, French.] Faculty; power. 
Ha'bit. n.f. [ habitus , Latin.] 

1. State of anything: as, habit of body. 

2. Drefs; accoutrement. 

I Ihifted 

Into a madman’s rags, t* affume a femblance 
The very dogs difdain’d; and in this habit 
Met I my father. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 


If you have anyjuflice, any pity; 

If ye be any thing, but churchmen’s habits. Shakefpeare 
Both the poets being dreffed in the fame Englifh habit 
llory compared with llory, judgment may be made be¬ 
twixt them. Dry den's Fables, Preface ' 

The fcenes are old, the habits are the fame 
We wore lafl year. Dryden's Indian Ember or. 

There are among the ftatues feveral of Venus, in different 
habits. Addifon on Italy. 

The clergy are the only fet of men who wear a diftinft 
habit from others. Swifi. 

3. Habit is a power or ability in man of doing any thing, when 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing. Locke. 

He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the count 
Palatine. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

4. Cuflom; inveterate ufe. 

This is the lafl fatal Hep but one, which is, by frequent 
repetition of the finful a&, to continue and perfifl in it, ’till 
at length it fettles into a fixed confirmed habit of fin; which 
being properly that which the apoftle calls the Sniffling of fin, 
ends certainly in death; death not only as to merit, butjalfoas 
to adtual infli&ion. South's Sermons, 

No civil broils have fince his death arofe. 

But fadlion now by habit does obey; 

And wars have that refpedl for his repofe. 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at fea. Dryden. 
The force of education is fo great, that we may mould the 
minds and manners of the young into what fhape we pleafe, 
and give the impreffions of fuch habits as fhall ever afterwards 
remain. Atterbury's Sermons. 

To Ha'bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs; to accoutre; 
to array. 

Prefent yourfelf and your fair princefs 
Before Leontes: 

She fhall be habited as it becomes 

The partner of your bed. Shakefp. Winter's fait. 

Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the 
cloaths he ufed to wear, in which at that time he feemed to be 
habited , he thought him to be that perfon. Clarendon. 

They habited themfelves like thofe rural deities, and imi¬ 
tated them in their ruflick dances. Dryden. 

HABITABLE, adj. [habitable, Fr. habitabilis, Lat.] Capable 
of being dwelt in ; capable of fuflaining human creatures. 

By means of our folitary fituation, we know well moll 
part of the habitable world, and are ourfelves unknown. Bacon. 

That was her torrid and inflaming time ; 

This is her habitable tropique clime. Fonnt. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, purfue. Drydtn. 
Ha'bitableness. n.f. [from habitable .] Capacity of being 
dwelt in. 

The cutting of the Equinoctial line decides that contro- 
verfy of the kabitablenefs of the Torrid zone. Mvtt* 

Thofe ancient problems of the fpherical roundnefs of t e 
earth, the being of antipodes, and of the habitablenefs of t e 
torrid zone, are abundantly demonftrated. Bop 

Ha'bitance. n.f [ kabitatio , Latin.] Dwelling; abode. 

What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 

That here in defart haft thine habitance ? 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth do’ft hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her right ufance. _f a ' 
Ha’bitant. n.f. [habitant, Fr. habitans, Latin.] Dwe er, 
one that lives in any place ; inhabitant. 

Not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to the earth’s habitant : 

And for the heav’n’s wide circuit, let it fpeak . 

The maker’s high magnificence. Milton's Parody J 

Pow’rs celeftial to each other’s view 
Stand ftill confeft, though diftant far they lie, ^ ~ 

Or habitants of earth, or fea, or Iky. < Popes }JJ 
Habitation*, n.f. [habitation, French; kabitatio, La uj-J 
1, The a<ft of dwelling; the ftate of a place rece 0 
dwellers. _ Ainp ]itu<fc 




7 


, Xll. 


FAB 

Amplitude almoft immenfe, with ftars 
Numerou'i, aud ev’ry ftar perhaps a world .. 

Of U.: lim’d / <. -station. Mi ton s Paradije Loft, b. vu. 

raiaces, 

For want of habitation and repair, ? 

PhioV to he lps of ruins. Denham s Sophy. 

Rorks and mountains, which in the fifft ages were high 
ard ' crl , and confequently then inconvenient for habi- 
tm'n- were by continual detention brought to a lower 
pitch Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

2 . Place of abode; dwelling. .. , , r 

Wifdom, to the end fhe might fave many, built her houfe 
of that nature which is common unto all; fhe made not this 
or that man her habitation , but dwelt in us. Hooker, b. v. 

God oft defeends to vifit men 
Unfeen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. 

HABITAFOR. n.f [Latin.] Dweller; inhabitant. 

So is his prefence more continued unto the northern inha¬ 
bitants ; and the longeft day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn, unto the northern habitators. Brown . 

Habj'tual. adj. [habituef from habit, French.] Cuftomary ; 
accullomed; inveterate; eftabli&ed by frequent repetition. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once a&ual; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. _ South. 

By length of time 

The feurf is worn away of each committed crime: 

No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure ether of the foul remains. Dryden's /En. 
’Tis impoffible to become an able artift, without making 
your art habitual to you. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Habi'tually. adv. [from habitual.] Cuftomarily ; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind fandlify our natures, 
and render us habitually holy. Atterbury's Sermons. 

To Habi'tuate. v. a. [habituer, French.] To accuftom; to 
ufe one’s- felf by frequent repetition. 

Men are firft corrupted by bad counfel and company, and 

' next they habituate themfelves to their vicious practices. Tillot. 
Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the exercife of a 
greater mufcular ftrength. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Ha'bitude. n.f. [habitudo,U?sXm\ habitude, French.] 

1. Relation; refpeft; ftate with regard to fomething elfe. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations from the 
vicinity or habitude they hold unto the fun. Brown's Vul. Err. 

The will of God is like aftreight unalterable rule; but the 
various comportments of the creature, either thwarting this 
rule, or holding conformity to it, occafions feveral habitudes 
of this rule into it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It refults from the very nature and being of things, as they 
Hand in fuch a certain habitude , or relation to one another. 

South’s Sermons. 

As by the obje&ive part of perfedl happinefs we under- 
ftand that which is beft and laft, and to which all other things 
are to be referred ; fo by the formal part muft be underftood 
the beft and laft habitude of man toward that beft object. Norr. 

In all the habitudes of life 
The friend, the miftrefs, and the wife ; 

Variety we ftill purfue. Swift. 

2. Familiarity; converfe; frequent intercourfe. 

His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts, 

Was fuch dead authors could not give; ' 

But habitudes with thofe who live. Dryden. 

To write well, one muft have frequent habitudes with the 
bed company. D dm- 

3. Long cultom; habit; inveterate ufe. 

Mankind is not more liable to deceit than willing to con¬ 
tinue in a pleafing errour, ftrengthened by a long habitude. 

.4. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

Thy ear, inur'd to charitable founds, 

And pitying love, muft feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeft obfeene, and vulgar jribaldyy, 

The ill-bred queftion, and the loud reply, 

Brought by long habitude from bad to worfe; 

Muft hear the frequent oath, the direful curfe. Prior 

4 * tition P ° Wer ° f d ° illS ^ thing aCquired b ? Sequent repe- 

It is impoffible to gain an exaft habitude, without an infi- 
nite number of afls and perpetual praflice. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Ha BNAB. adv. [hap ne bap, or nap-, as would ne would, will 
ne will-, that is, let ,t happen or not.] At random ; at the 
mercy of chance; without any rule or certainty of effea. 

He circles draws and fquares, 

Wnh cyphers, aftral chara&ers ; 

Then looks ’em o’er to underftand ’em, 

ToHACK Shfetd rT n ^"c iatrand0m - Hudibras, p. ii. 

from acai-e an S f 0n; Dutch; hacker \ Fr . 

aca r e > a n axe, Saxon.] 


HAG 

1. To cut into fmall pieces; to chop; to cut flightly with fre¬ 
quent or unfkilful blows. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was -no one piece 
wanting, though hacked in fome places, bewraying fome fight 
not long fince palled. Sidney . 

What a flave art thou, to hack thy fword as-thou haft done> 
and fay it was in fight! Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. 1. 

Richard the fecond here was hack'd to death. Shok. R. HI. 

I’ll fight ’till from my bones my flefh be bach. Shakefp . 

One flourifhing branch of his moft royal root 
Is hackt down, and his fummer leaves all faded. 

By envy’s hand, and murder’s bloody axe. Shakef R : ch. II. 

Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden. 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly flail. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack and mawl. Pope, 

Not the hack'd helmet, nor the dully field, 

But purple veils and flow’ry garlands pleafe. Addif Ovid . 

2. To fpeak unreadily, or with hefitation. 

Difarm them, and let them queftion; let them keep their 
limbs whole, and hack our Englifh. Shakefpeare. 

To Hack. v. n. To hackney; to turn hackney or pro- 
ftitute. Hanmer. 

I could be knighted. —What! thou lieft. Sir Alice Ford, 
thefe knights will hack, and fo thou fhouldft alter the article 
of thy gentry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of (Vindfor. 

Ha'ckle. n.f Raw filk ; any filmy fiubftance unfipun. 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or a plover’s 
top: take off one fide of the feather, and then take the hackle 
filk, gold or filver thread, and make thefe fall at the bent of 
the hook. Walton's Angler . 

To Ha'ckle. v. a. [from hack.] To drefs flax. 

Ha'ckney. n.f. [hacnai, Welfh ; hackeneye , Teuton, haquenee , 
French.] 

1. A pacing horfe. 

2. A hired horfe; hired horfes being ufually taught to pace, or 
recommended' as good pacers. 

Light and lewd perfons were as eafily fuborned to make an 
affidavit for money, as poft-horfes and hackneys are taken to 
hire. Bacon s Off. of Alienation .. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag, 

In quell of you came hither poll. 

Within an hour. I’m fure, at moft. Hudibras, p. UU 

3. A hireling; a proftitute. 

Three kingdoms rung 

With his accumulative and hackney tongue. Rofcommon. 

That is no more than every lover 
Does from his hackney lady fuffer. Hudibras. 

Shall each fpurgall’d hackney of the day, 

Or each new penfion’d fycophant, pretend 

To break my windows. Pope, Dial. 2. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. 

A wit can ftudy in the flreets ; 

Not quite fo well, however, as one mought; 

A hackney coach may chance to fpoil a thought. Pobe 

5. Much ufed; common. 

Thefe notions young ftudents in phyfick derive from their 
hackney authors. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To Ha'ckney. v.a. [from the noun.*] To practife in one 
thing ; to accuftom to the road. 

He is long hackney'd in the ways of men. Shakefpeare 

Ha'cqueton. n.f. [haquet, old French, a little horfe ] Some 
piece of armour. 

You may fee the very fafhion of the Irifh horfeman in his 
long hofe, riding fhoes of coflly cordwain, his hacqueton, and 
his habergeon. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Had. The preterite and part. paff. of have. 

I had rather be a country fervant maid, 

Than a great queen with this condition, 

To be thus taunted. Shatefpearc's Richard III. 

Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our caufe > Addiforis Cato. 

Ha DDOCK. n.f. [hadot, French.] A fea-fifh of the cod kind, 
but fmall. 9 

The coaft is plentifully fiored with pilchards, herrings, and 
haddocks. Carew’s Survey of Cornwat. 

^ hliCff ^fF : ’, Saxon S h f> Dutch, from To have or 
into thehand ndlei ^ ° f inftrumei >t that is taken 
This brandilh’d dagger 

Thefe? 1 ° tH - ^ V !! er . fai? breaft ' V and Lee's Oedip. 
the T membe r r mi the J 0mts are the ha f‘ ! and handles of 
A needle ii a fimple body, being only 

hagVi r r [from W T ° **«%£ 

* A £/: Saxon: heM ’ a witch > Dut/h.] 
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H A I 

Thus fpokc th* impatient prince, and made a paufe ; 

His foul hags rais’d their heads, and clapt their hands; 

And all the powers of hell, in full applaule, 

Flourilh’d their fnakes, and toft their flaming brands. Crafl). 

A witch ; an enchantrefs. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hagj you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runnion. Shakef. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

An old ugly woman. 

Such affe&ations may become the young; 

But thou, old hag, of threefcore years and three. 

Is (hewing of thy parts in Greek for thee? Dryden s Juven. 
To Hag. v a. [from the noun.] To tormbnt; to harrafs 
with vain terrour. 

That makes them in the dark fee vifions, 

And hag themfelves with apparitions. Hudibras, p. iii. 

How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their wits with the 
fancy of omens, tales, and vifions! UEjlrange. 

Ha'gard. adj. [ hagard, Yrcoc\\.] 

1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. 

To let them down before that his flights end. 

As hagard hawk, piefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 

His weary pounces all in vain doth fpend, 

To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Sheen. 

2 . [Hager, German.] Lean. To this fenfe I have put the fol¬ 
lowing paflage ; for fo the author ought to have written. 

A hagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, with 
good fleih upon’s back, fell into company together. L'Efir. 

3. \Hage, Welffc.] Ugly 3 rugged; deformed; wildly difordered. 

She’s too difdainful; 

I know her fpirits arc as coy and wild. 

As hagard as the rock. Shakefpeare . 

Fearful befides of what in fight had pafs’d. 

His hands and hagard eyes to heav’n he caft. Dryden's JEn. 

Where are the confcious looks, the face now pale. 

Now flufhing red, the down-caft hagard eyes, 

Or fixt on earth, or flowly rais’d! Smith's Pbad. and Hipp. 
Ha'gcard. n f 

1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow, 

Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov’d me 

As I have lov’d this proud difdainful haggard . Shakefpeare. 

2. A fpecies of hawk. 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the (ky, 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? ^ Sandys. 

I enlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation of the aires, the 
brancher, the ramifh hawk, and the haggard. H alton s Angler . 

3. A hag. So Garth has ufed it for want of underftanding it. 

Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 

In a dark grot, the baleful haggard lay. 

Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. Garth. 
Haggardly, adv. [from haggard.] Deformed; ugly. 

For her the rich Arabia fweats her gum ; 

And precious oils from diftant Indies come, 

How haggardly foe’er (he looks at home. Dryd. Juven. 
Ha'ggess. n. f. [from hog or hack. ] A mats of meat, gene¬ 
rally pork chopped, and inclofed in a membrane. In Scotland 
it is commonly ma^e in a (heep’s maw of the entrails of 
the fame animal, cut fmall, with fuet and fpices. 

Ha'ggish. adj. [from bag.] Of the nature of a hag; de¬ 
formed; horrid. 

He lafted long ; 

But on us both did haggifo age fteal on. 

And wore us out of aCl. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from hackle or hack.'] To cut; 
to chop ; to mangle. 

Suffolk firft died, and York all haggled o’er 
Comes to him where in gore he lay infteep’d. Shakef. H. V. 
To Ha'ggle. v. n. To be tedious in a bargain; to be long in 
coming to the price. 

FIa'ggler. n.f. [ from haggle. ] 

1. One that cuts. 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 

Ha'giocrapher. n.f. [alyi®* and y^d(pw.] A holy writer. 
The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures ot the Old Teftament 
into the law, the prophets, and the hagiographers . 

Hah. interject. An expreflion of fudden effort. 

Her coats tuck’d up, and all her motions juft. 

She ftamps, and then cries hah ! at ev’ry thruft. 

HAIL. n.f. [ hagel, Saxon. ] 
r. Drops of rain frozen in their falling. 

As thick as hail 
Came poft on poft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Hail. v. n. To pour down hail. 

My people (hall dwell in a peaceable habitation when it 
(hall hail, coming down on the foreft. Ij.xxxn. 19. 

Hail, inter] . [ heel, health, Saxon : hail, therefore, is the fame 
a <. falve of the Latins, or vyictlvs of the Greeks, health be to 
you.] A term of falutation now ufed only in poetry; health 
be to you. 

Hall, hail, brave friend ! 


J 


Dryden. 

Locke. 


H A I 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou did’lt leave it. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 

It does not look as it would have a hail 
Or health wilh’d in it, as on other morns. Len. Johnfen 
The angel hail -- 

Beftow’d, the holy falutation us’d 
Long after to bleft Mary, fecond Eve. Milt. Par ad. Lojl 
Farewel, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells ! hail horrors ! hail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundeft hell 
Receive thy new poffefior ! Milton' Paradife Lojl , b. i, 

v All hail, he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love; 

Once firft of men below, now firft of birds above. Dryd. 

Hail to the fun ! from whofe returning light 
The chearful foldier’s arms new luftre take, 

To deck the pomp of battle. Rowe's Tamerlane. 

To Hail. v. a. [from the noun.] Tofalute; tocallto. 

A galley well appointed, with a long boat, drawing near 
unto the (hore, was hailed by a Turk, accompanied with a 
troop of horfemen. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

1 hrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft, 


And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. 


Dryden. 


Ha'iled. adj. [from hail.] Struck with hail. 

Ha'ilshot. n.f. [hail and Jkot.] Small (hot fcattered like 
hail. 

The mafter of the artillery did vifit them fharply with mur¬ 
dering halljhot, from the pieces mounted towards the top of the 
hill. Ha) ward. 

Ha'ilstone. n f. [hail and Jlone.] A particle or Angle ball 
of hail. 

You are no furer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailjlone in the fun. Shakefpeare. 

Hard hailjlones lye not thicker on the plain, 

Nor fhaken oaks iuchihow’rs of acorns rain. Dryden. 

Hai'ly. adj. [from hail.] Confiding of hail. 

From whofe dark womb a rattling tempeft pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to haily (howers. Pope. 

HAIR. n.f. [ haep, Saxon.] 

1. One of the common teguments of the body. It is to be 

found upon all the parts of the body, except the foies of the 
feet and palms of the hands. When we examine the hairs 
with a microfcope, we find that they have each a round bul¬ 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the (kin, and which draws 
their nourilhment from the furrounding humours: that each 
hair confifts of five or fix others, wrapt up in a common tegu¬ 
ment or tube. They grow as the nails do, each part near the 
root thrufting forward that which is immediately above ir, and 
not by any liquor running along the hair in tubes, as plants 
grow. Quincy. 

2. Afinglehair. 

My fleece of woolly hair uncurls. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Shall the difference of hair only, on the (kin, be a mark of 
a different internal conftitution between a changeling and a 
drill ? Locke. 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs which thou do’ft ravifti from my chin, 

Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Much is breeding; 

Which, like the courfer’s hair , hath yet but life, 

And not a ferpent’s poifon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatrai 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound ; if the fcale turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair. 

Thou dieft. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and knows better 
than any man what is not to be written. . Dryden. 

4. Courfe; order ; grain ; the hair falling in a certain direction. 

Mr. do&or, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo¬ 
dies; if you (hould fight, you go againft the hair of your pro- 
feflion. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives ofWindjor. 

Ha'irbrained. adj. [This (hould rather be written hare¬ 
brained, unconftant, unfettled, wild as a bare.] Wild; irre* 
gular; unfteady. 

Let’s leave this town ; for they are hairbrain' d faves. 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. Shakef H. • 

Ba'irbreadth. n. f [ hair and breadth.] A very fmall dil- 
tance ; the diameter of a hair. 

Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling (tones a 
an hairbreadth, and not mifs. Judg. xx. 1 • 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; , , 

Of hairbreadth ’fcapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. a * 

Hai'rbel. n.f The name of a flower ; the hyacinth.. 
Ha'ircloth. n.f [hair and cloth.'] Stuff’ made of hair, very 
rough and prickly, worn fometimes in mortification. 

It is compofed of reeds and parts o( plants woven toget e , 
like a piece of haircloth. Grew s Mujau 





Grew's Mujaum. 

HAl'RtACE. 



HAL 

HAIRLA'CE. n.f. [*»> and lace.} The fillet with which wo- 

01 Worms*are commonly refembled to a woman’s hairlace or 
thence called tenia" Harvey on Confute. 

if Molly happens to be careleis, 

And but negledts to warm her hairlace, ■ 

She nets a cold as lure as death. Swift. 

H. 'trless. adj. [from hair ] Without hair. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and hairlefs fealps 
Anainft thy majefty. Shakefpeare s Richard II. 

Ha'irinIss. If [from hairy .} The ftate of being covered 
with hair, or abounding with hair. 

•Ha'iry. adj. [from hair. J 

I. Overgrown with hair ; covered with hair. 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. Shakef. Midfum. Night s Dream. 
Children are not hairy, for that their (kins are more perfpir- 
ab j e Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 

2 ’ Confiding of hair. 

Storms have (hed 

From vines the hairy honours of their head. Dryd. Virgil. 

■Hake, n.f A kind of fifli. , , , 7 , 

The coaft is p entifully ftored with mackrel and hake. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hakot. n.f. [from hake.] A kind of fifli. _ Amjworth. 
Hal is derived like al from the Saxon joealle, i.e. a hall, a pa¬ 
lace In Gothick alb fignifies a temple, or any other famous 
building. Gibfon's Camden. 

HA'LBERD. n.f [halebarde, French; hallebarde, Dutch, from 
barde, an ax, and halie, a court, halberds being the common 
weapons of guards.] A battle-ax fixed to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaft, 

Or i’ll ftrike thee to my foot Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Our halberds did (hut up his paffage. Soakefp. Henry VI. 
Four knaves in garbs fuccin-fi, a trufty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

Halberdier, n.f [halebardier, French, from halberd.] One 
who is armed with a halberd. 

The dutchefs appointed him a guard of thirty perfons, hal¬ 
ier deers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to attend his perfon. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The king had only his halberdeers, and fewer of them than 
ufed to go with him. Clarendon. 

Ha'lcyon. n.f. [ halcyo, Latin.] A bird, of which it is /aid 
that (he breeds in the fea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 

Such finding rogues, as thefe, footh ev’ry paflion, 

Bring oil to fire, (now to their colder moods ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev’ry gale and vary of their matters. Shakef. K. Lear. 

Amidft our arms as quiet you (hall be, 

As halcyons brooding on a Winter fea. Dryden s Ind. Emp . 
Ha'lcyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; quiet; (till; 
peaceful. 

When great Auguftus made war’s tempefts ceafe, 

His halcyon days brought' forth the arts of peace. Denham. 
No man can expeCt eternal ferenity and halcyon days from 
fo incompetent and partial a caufe, as the conftant courfe of 
the fun in the equinotftial circle. Bentley s Sermons. 

Hale. adj. [This (hould rather be written hail, from heel, 
health.] Healthy; found; hearty; well complexioned. 

My feely (heep like well below. 

For they been hale enough I trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

Some of thefe wife partizans concluded the government 
had hired two or three hundred hale men, to be pinioned, if 
not executed, as reprefentatives of the pretended captives. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N'E 7. 
His ftomach too begins to fail; 

Laft year we thought him ftrong and hale. 

But now he’s quite another thing: 

I wifti he may hold out ’till Spring. 

1 o Hale. v. a. [halen, Dutch ; haler, French.] 
force ; to pull violently. 

Fly to your houfe; 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 

And hale him up and down. Shakefp. Ccriolanus. 

My third comfort, 

Starr’d moft unluckily, is from my breaft 
Hal'd out to murder. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Give diligence that thou may eft be delivered from him, left 
he hale thee to the judge. £«. xii. 58. 

He by the neck hath hal'd, in pieces cut, 

And fet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, i. ii. 

I 11s hmftrous gravity is drawn that way by the great artery, 
which then fubfideth, and haleth the heart unto it. S Brown. 
"V ho would not be difgufted with any recreation, in itfelf 


Swift. 
To drag by 


Denham. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


A L 

indifferent, if he fhould with blows be baled to it when he had 
mind ^ Lock € 9 

In all the tumults at Rome, though the people proceeded 
fometimes to pull and hale one another about, yet no blood 
was drawn ’till the time of the Gracchi. Swift. 

Ha'ler. n. f [from hale.] He who pulls and hales. ^ 

HALF, n.f plural. [J^ealp, Saxon, and all the Teutonick dia- 
le&s. The l is often not founded.] 

1. A moiety; one part of two; an equal part. 

An half acre of land. 1 Sa. xiv . 14. 

Many might go to heaven with half the labour they go to 
hell, if they would venture their induftry the right way. 

Ben. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

Well chofen friendfhip, the moft noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 

And into halves divides our trouble. 

Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can folely call his own ; 

In which no creature goes his half, 

Unlefs it be to fquint and laugh? 

No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 

For none but hands divine could work lo well. Dryden. 
Of our manufa&ure foreign markets took off one half, and 
the other half were confumed amongft ourfelves. Locke. 

The council is made up half out of the noble families, and 
half out of the plebeian. _ Addifon on Italy. 

Half the mifery of life might be extinguifhed, would men 
alleviate the general curfe by mutual companion. Addifon. 

Her beauty, in thy fofter haf 
Bury’d and loft, (he ought to grieve. Prior. 

Natural was it for a prince, who had propofed to himfelf 
the empire of the world, not to negledt the fea, the half of 
his dominions. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. It fometimes has a plural fignification when a number is 
divided. 

Had the land fele&ed of the beft, 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reft. Dryden. 

3. It is much ufed in compofition to fignify a thing imperfedl, 
as the following examples will (how. 

Half. adv. In part; equally. 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 

To lead my way; half loth, and half confenting. Dryden. 

Half-blood, n.f. One not born of the fame father and 
mother. 

Which (hall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
difle<ftion of the mother, were laid open to the world ? Whe¬ 
ther a After by the half blood (hall inherit before a brother’s 
daughter by the whole-blood ? •' Locke. 

Half-blooded, adj. [half and blood.] Mean; degenerate. 

The let alone lies not in your good will. 

-Nor in thine, lord. ^ 

- Half-blooded fellow, yes. Shakef. King Lear. 

Half-cap. n.f. Cap imperfectly put off, or faintly moved. 

After diftafteful looks, and thefe hard fractions, 

With certain half-caps and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into filence. Shakef. Timon of Athens . 

Ha'lfendeal. n.f [half and b?el, Saxon.] Part. Spenfer. 

Half-faced, adj [half and faced.] Showing only part of the 
face; fmall faced. 

Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revenging fire, whofe hopeful colours 
Advance, a half-faced fun driving to (hine. Shak. Hen. VI. 
This fame half-faced fellow, Shadow ; give me this man : 
he prefents.no mark to the enemy : the foeman may with as 
great aim level at the edge of a penknife. Shak. Henry IV; 

Half-hatched, adj. [half and hatch.] 1 mperfe&ly hatched. 

Here, thick as hailftones pour, 

Turnips, and half-hatch'd eggs, a mingled (how’r. 

Among the rabble rain. Gay's Tnvia. 

Half-heard, adj. Imperfectly heard ; not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my talk could clofe; 

Back to thy native iflands might’ft thou fail, 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope's Odyjfey . 

Half-moon. n.f. 

1. The moon in its appearance when at half increafe or decreafe. 

2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 

See how in warlike mufter they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. Milton. 

Half-peny. n.f plural half-pence, [half and peny.] A copper 
coin, of which two make a peny. 

There (hall be in England feven half-peny loaves fold for a 
P eI T* Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

Bardolph dole a lute-cafe, bore it twelve leagues, and fold 
it for three half-pence. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I thank you; and fure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear 
of a half-peny. Shakefpeare. 

He cheats for halfpence, and he doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferryboat. Dryden's Perf 

Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much as one 

iingie half-peny. Swift. 

10 X y ou 
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HAL 

You will wonder how Wood could get his majefty’s broad 
feal for fo great a fum of bad money, and that the nobility 
here could not obtain the fame favour* and make our own half- 

. pence as we ufed to do. Swift. 

Half-pike, n.f. [ half and pike.~\ The fmall pike carried by 
officers. 

The various ways of paying the falute with the half 
pike. . Tatter , N°. 60. 

Half-pint. n.f. [half and pint .] The fourth part of a 
quart. 

One half-pint bottle ferves them both to dine ‘ 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope's Horace. 

Half-scholar, n.f. Imperfeaiy learned. 

We have many half-fcholars now-a-days, and there is much 
confufion and inconiiftency in the notions and opinions of 

- fomc perfons. Hiatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Half-seas over. A proverbial expreffion for any one far ad¬ 
vanced* It is commonly ufed of one half drunk. 

I am haf-feas Per to death; 

And fince I muff die once, I would be loth 

To make a double work of what’s half finifh’d. Dryden. 

H a l f- s 1 g h t E d . adj. [ half and fight. ] Seeing imperfeaiy * 
having weak difcernment. 

The officers of the king’s houfhold had need be provident, 
both for his honour and thrift: they muft look both ways, elfe 
they are but half-fghted. Bacon's Advice to Filters. 

Half-sphere, n.f [ half and fphere.] Hemifphere. 

Let night grow blacker with thy plots; and day. 

At (hewing but thy head forth, ftart away 

From this ha f-fphere. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Half-strained, adj. [half and firain.] Half-bred * im- 
perfea. 

I find I’m but a half-firain'd villain yet* 

But mungril-mifchievous; for my blood boil’d 

To view this brutal aa. Dryden's Don Sebafiiaii. 

Half-swcrd. n.f Clofe fight* within half the length of a 
fword. 

I am a rogue, if I were not at half-fword with a dozen of 
them two hours together. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Half-way. adv. [half and zuay.j In the midd.'e. 

Fearlefs he fees, who is with virtue crown’d. 

The tempeft rage, and hears the thunder found 3 
Ever the fame, let fortune fmile or frown: 

Serenely as he liv’d refigns his breath; 

Meets deftiny half-way , nor fhrinks at death. Granville . 

Half-wit. n.f [ half and wit.] A blockhead; a foolifh 
fellow. 

Half-wits are fleas, fo little and fo light, 

We fcarce could know they live, but that they bite. Dryden. 
Half-witted, adj. [from haf wit.] Imperfeaiy farnifhed 
with underftanding. 

I would rather have trufted the refinement of our language, 
as to found, to the judgment of the women than of half¬ 
witted poets. Swift . 

Jack had palled for a poor, well-meaning, half-witted, 
crack-brained fellow: people were ftrangely furprifed to find 
him in fuch a roguery. Arbuthnot's Hifi. of John Bull. 

Ha'libut. n.f. A fort of fiffi. Ainfworth. 

HaTidom. n.f [pah 5 bom, holy judgment, or ljalix and dame, 
for lady.] Our bleffed lady. 

By my halidom, quoth he, 

Yea great matter are in your degree: Hubberd's Tale. 

Ha'limass, n.f [ J?ali5 and mdfs. ] The feaft of All-fouls. 

My queen to France; from whence fet forth in pomp, 

She came adorned hither like fweet May; 

Sent back like halimafs , or fhorteft day. S ha kef. Rich. II. 

Ha'lituous* adj. [ halitus , Latin.} Vaporous; famous. 

We fpeak of the atmofphere as of a peculiar thin and halt- 
tuous liquor, much lighter than fpirit of wine. Boyle. 

Hall, n.f [pal, Saxon; hath , Dutch.] 

1. A court of juftice. 

2. A manour-houfe fo called, becaufe in it were held courts for 
the tenants. 

Captain Sentry, my mafter’s nephew, has taken pofTeffion 
of the hall houfe, and the whole eftate. AddiJ'on's Spectator, 

3. The publick room of a corporation. 

With expedition on the beadle call. 

To fummon all the company to the hall. Garth. 

4. 7 he firft large room of a houfe. 

That light we fee is burning in my hall. Shakefpeare. 

Courtefy is fooner found in lowly fheds 
With fmoky rafters, than in tap’ftry balls 
And courts of princes., , Milton. 

HAqLELU'jAH. n. f. [.n*lV?!7] Praife ye the Lord. A fong 
of thankfgiving. 

Then (hall thy faints 
Unfained hallelujahs toTheefing, 

Hymns of high praife. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. vi. 

Singing thofe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, in 
which the church militant feems ambitious to emulate the 
triumphant, and echo back the folemn praifes and hallelujahs 
of the celeftial choirs. Boyle. 


HAL 

Ha'lloo. intcrj. ' [The original of this word is controverted . 
fame imagine it corrupted from * lui, to him ! others from' 
a Hons, let us go ! and Skinner from halier , to draw ] \ . 

of encouragement when dogs are let loofe on their game. 
Some popular chief, 

More noify than the reft, but cries halloo. 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. Drvdnr 

To Ha'lloo. 77. n. [baler, Fr.] To cry as after the dogs ’ 
A number of country folks hallooed and houted after me ’ 
at the arranteft coward that ever (hewed his (boulders to’hi 
enemy. c •; , 5 

1 a Sidney, b. ii, 

A cry more tuneable 

Was never halloo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Shakeftmr, 
To Ha'lloo. v.a. h 

1. To encourage with fliouts. 

If, whilft a boy, Jack ran from fchool. 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 

Though gout and age his fpeed detain. 

Old John halloos his hounds again. p • 

2. To chafe with fhouts. 

If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. Shakefpeare's Corhlanus. 

3. 1 o call or fhout to. 

When we have found the king, he that firft lights on him 1 
Halloo the other. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

I o Hallow, v.a. [Jjalgian, pa] 15, Saxon, holy.] 

1. To confecrate ; to make holy. 

When we fanftify or hallow churches, it is only to teftify 
that we make them places of publick refort; that we inveft 
Caod himfelf with them, and that we fever them from com- 

mo " ul f s ' . , , Hooker, b.v.fn. 

With us it cannot be endured to hear a man openly profel6 
that he putteth fire to his neighbour’s houfe, but yet fo hal - 
laweth the fame with prayer, that he hopeth it (hall not burn. 

T Hooker , b. v. J. 29. 

Is’t Cade that I have flain, that monftrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed. 

And hang thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead. Shakefp. 

My prayers 

Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wifhes 
More worth than vanities; yet pray’rs and wifhes 
Are all I can return. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII, 

And from work 

Now refting, blefs’d and halloiv'dt be feventh day. 

As refting on that day from all his works. 

But not in filence holy kept. Milton. 

Then banifh’d faith fhall once again return, 

And veftal fires in hallow'd temples burn. Dryden s Virgil. 

No fatyr lurks within this hallow'd ground ; 

But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. Granv. 

2. To reverence as holy; hallowed be thy name. 

Hallucination, n.f [hallucinatio, Latin.] Errour; blun¬ 
der; miftake; folly. 

A wafting of flefh, without caufe, is frequently termed a 
bewitched difeafe; but queftionlefs a meer hallucination of the 
vulgar. Harvey on Confumptions. 

This muft have been the hallucination of the tranferiber, 
who probably miftook the dafh of the I for a T. Addif. Spell. 

Halm. n.f. [j 3 ealm, Saxon.] Straw. Pronounced kawm. 

Ha'lo. n. f A red circle round the fun or moon. 

And, if the hail be a little flatted, the light tranfmitted may 
grow fo ftrong, at a little lefs diftance than that of twenty-fix 
degrees, as to form a hah about the fun or moon ; which halo f 
as often as the halftones are duly figured, may be coloured. 

Newtons Opt * 

I faw by reflexion, in a veflel of ftagnating water, three 
halo's, crowns or rings of colours about the fun, like three 
little rainbows, concentrick to his body. Newton's Opt. 

Ha'lsening. adj. [ hals, German; hafs, Scottifh, the neck.] 
Sounding harfhly; inharmonius in the throat or tongue. 

This ill halfening horny name hath, as cornuto in Italy, 
opened a gap to the feoffs of many. Carew. 

Ha'lser. n. f [from paly, neck, and yeel, a rope. It is now 
in marine pronunciation corrupted to bawfer .] A rope lefs 
than a cable. 

A beechen maft then in the hollow bafe 
They hoifted, and with well-wreath’d halfers hoife 
Their white fails. Chapman s Odyjfey, b, ii* 

No halfers need to bind thefe veffels here. 

Nor bearded anchors; for no ftorms they fear. Dryd. Virg . 

To Halt. v. n. [jjealtt, Saxon, lame; Jpealtan, to limp.] 

1. To limp; to be lame. 

And will fhe yet debafe her eyes 
On me, that halt and am mif-fhapen thus ? Shakef R- 1 ^* 

Thus inborn broils the fa£Hons would engage, 1 

Or wars of exil’d heirs, or foreign rage, r 

’Till halting vengeance overtook our age. Dryden. ) 

Spenfer himfelf affe&s the obfolete. 

And Sidney’s verfe halts ill on Roman feet. Pope. 

2. To flop in a march. 

I was forced to hah in this perpendicular march. Addifin. 

3. Tehefitate; to ftand dubious. 

HoW 
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HAM 

Hdw long halt ye between two opinions ? 1 Kings xviit. 

4* To fail; to faulter. 

Here’s a paper written in his hand ; 

A halting fonnet of his own pure brain, 

Fafhion’d to Beatrice. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
All my familiars watched for my halting, faying, peradven- 
ture he will be enticed,. and we fhall prevail againft him. Jer. 
Halt. adj. [from the verb.] Lame; crippled. 

Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind. ’ Lu. xiv. 21. 

Halt, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a6t of limping ; the manner of limping. 

2. [ Alte , French.] A flop in a march. 

The heav’nly bands 
Down from a iky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a hill made halt. Milt. Paradife Lofi. 

Scouts each coaft light armed fconr 
Each quarter to defery the diftant foe. 

Where lodg’d, or whether fled, or if for fight 
In motion, or in bait. Milton's Paradife Lofi, h. vi. 

Without any halt they marched between the two armies. 

Clarendon, h, viii. 

He might have made a halt ’till his foot and artillery came 
, up to him. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Ha'lter. n.f. [from halt.] He who limps. 

Ha'lter. n. f. [jpealppe, Saxon, from paly, the neck.] 

1. A rope to hang malefactors. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

Expect your highnefs’ doom of life or death. Sheik. H. VI. 
Anfwer was made, it was by the fword if they flood upon 
defence, and by the halter if they yielded; wherefore they 
made choice to die rather as foldiers than as dogs. Hayivard. 
Were I a drowfy judge, whofe difmal note 
Difgorgeth haliers , as a juggler’s throat 
Doth ribbands. Cleaveland\ 

When the times begin to alter. 

None rife fo high as from the halter. Hudibras, p. hi. 

He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 

But narrowly efcapes, and buys it dear. Dryden's Juvenal. 

2. A cord; a ftrong firing. 

' u , Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. Sandys. 
To Ha'lter. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with a cord; 
to catch in a noofe. 

He might have employed his time in the frivolous delights 
of catching moles and haltering frogs. After bury. 

To Halve, v. a. [from half, halves.] To divide into two 
parts. 

Halves, inter j. [from half, halves being the plural.] An ex- 
preflion by which any one lays claim to an equal fhare. 

Have you not feen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ? 

But when the twin cries halves, fhe quits tbe’firft. Cleaveland. 
Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon bam, 

HAM 7 rT’ 0r c.- iIlage - , Gibfm’s Camden. 

HAM. n.f [J 5 am, Saxon; hamme, Dutch.] 

X * T1 ? e L hi P> the hinder P a « of the articulation of the thieh 
with the knee. 6 

The bam was much relaxed; but there was feme contrac- 
tion remaining. r//., 

2. The thigh of a hog faked. 

A Who has n , ot ! earn ’ d j fturgeori and ham pye 

tj . Are no reward s for want and infamy. Pope's Horace 

To ] H ° 0ked; fet with hooks! 

“Sr.tthf ‘ nim - 1 t ° the * «* 

H rawsi„ / ;S’„ SaXOn ' ] The C ° llar ^ Whkh 3 h ° rfe 

H naTon T J and ^ the d^nutive termi- 

He pitch d upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day return’d, 

HA'MMEa U T y /- W rblr d c he W f burnU ***** «»». 

T • n.' n 'k' Saxon; hammer, Danifli.I 

i* The inftrument conflfting of alone handle anrl u 1 
with which any thing is flged or driven! ^ head) 

The armourers. 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Th 7 ft!',ff d !! 1 n note . of typ ari ; tion - 5^^ Hem v 

X he fluff Will not work well with a haJLer 21 ’ 

It is broken not without many blows anri : n . , aco , n ’ 

heft anvils and hammers of iron. 7 TrAb’si! 7 6 

Every morning he rifes frefli to his bammeLni his^anrih’ 

*■ AnyTSiter h!s tammer for the 

AuIXr WnCd pUlat ° f trUth and W of heref.es, St. 
ToHa'mmer. [from the noun.] 

'• T° beat with a hammer. J 


A N 

fills bones the hammer'd fteel in ftrength furpafs. Sandyt, 

2. To forge or form with a hammer. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting, field. Dryd. JEn. 
Drudg’d like a fmith, and on the anvil beat, 

’Till he had hammer'd out a vaft eftate. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I muft pay with hammered money inftead of milled. Dryden. 

3, To work in.the mind; to contrive by intelleClual labour. 

Wilt thou ftill be hammering treachery, 

To humble down thy h.ufband and thyfielf?. Shakefp. H. VI. 

, He was nobody that could not hammer out of his name an 
invention by this witcraft, and picture it accordingly. Camden. 

Some fpirits, by whom they were ftirred and guided in the 
name of the people, batmnered up the articles. Hayward, 
To IIa'mmer. v. n. 

1. To work; to be bufy. 

Nor need’ft thou much importune me to that, 

Whereon this month I have been hammering. Shakefpeare* 
I have been ftudying how to compare 
This prifon where I live unto the world; 

And, fpr becaufe the world is populous* 

And here is not a creature but myfeif, 

I cannot do it; yet I’ll hammer on’t. Shakefpeare. 

2. To be in agitation. 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 

Blood and revenge are {yammering in my head. Sb. Tit. Andr, 
Ha'mmerer, n.f [from hammer.] He who works with a 
hammer. 

Ha'mmerhard, h. f. [hammer and hard .] 

Hammerhard is when you harden iron or fteel with much 
hammering on it. Moron's Mechi Exer. 

Ha'mmock. n. f. [ ]?amaca, Saxon.] A Twinging bed. 

Prince Maurice of Naflau, who had been accuftomed to 
hammocks, ufed them all his life. Temple. 

Ha'mfer. n. f. [Suppofed by Minjhew to be contradled from 
handpanier ; but hanaperium appears i to have been a word long 
in ufe, whence hanapir, ha?nper.] A large bafket for carriage* 
What powder’d wigs! what flames and darts! 

What hampers fail of bleeding hearts^ Swift. 

To Ha'mper. v. a. [The original of this wofd, in its prefent 
meaning, is uncertain : Junius obfefves that kainplyhs in Teu- 
tonick is a quarrel: others imagine that hamper or hanaper, 
being the treafury to which fines are paid, to hamper, which 
is commonly applied to the law, means originally to fine.] 

1. To (hackle; to entangle in chains. 

O loofe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 

That my free foul may ufe her wing, • 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality* 

As an entangl’d, hamper'd thing. Herbert. 

We fhall find fuch engines to affail, 

And hamper thee, as thou (halt come of forte.- Milton. 
What was it but a lion hampered iri a net! L'Efirange. 

1 hey hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder their flight 

0 U P W r’ • . , motfon's Sermons. 

2 . 1 o eninare; to inveigle; to catch vfifh allurements. 

bhe hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby* Shakefp 
Wear under vizard-mafks their talents. 

And mother wits before their gallants ; 

Until they’re hamper'd in the nooze. 

Too faft to dream of breaking loofe. Hkdibrasi p. lii. 

3. To complicate; to tangle. r 

Engend’ring heats, thefe one by one unbind. 

Stretch their fmall tubes, and hamper'd nerves unwind. Blac, 
4* I o perplex ; to embarrafs by many lets and troubles. 

And when th’ are hamper'd by the laws, 

/ Releafe the lab’rers for the caufe. Hudibras, p. iij. cant - 
Ha^mstrinc. n.f [ham and firing.] The tendon of the 

•r . A ftrutting player, whofe conceit 
Lies in his hamfring, doth think it rich 
^ ear the wooden dialogue, and found 
I wixt his ftretch’d footing and the fcaffoldage. Shakefp. 
On the hinder fide it is guarded with the two hamfirings . 

kVifeman's Surocry. 

T thc noTn l T T 7 P reter ’, and P^t-P bamjirung. [from 
the noun.] To lame by cuttmg the tendon of the ham. 

'T 'U *id r \ ng ' d beKlIld ’ unhappy Gyges dy’d ; 

7 hen Phalaris is added to his fide. Drvderf /E, 

Han for have, in the plural. ryd,us /En. 

'id‘rrr.- A ~4"7 

*- 

I; p.id £, Z‘l “ bt 

and thefe are rife S of e - nd f of , e»*P«cal arches; 

middle part of the 2ch " C ' rC ’ eS ' han the fcheme » or 

inches 6 ^ arCh not conta!n 

f ° ^^longenough Jcontain 

Moxm s Exer. 

HAND. 
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HAN 

HAND. n.f. [J)anb, J}onb, Saxon, and in all the Teutonick 
dialects.] 

1. The palm with the lingers ; the member with which we hold 
or ufe any inftrument:. 

They laid hands upon him, and bound him hand and foot. 

Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks. 
So hand in hand they pafs’d, the lovelieft pair 
That ever fince in love’s embraces met. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

They hand in hand, with wandering fteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their folitary way. Milton. 

That wonderful inftrument the hand , was it made to be 
idle? _ Berkley. 

2. Meafure of four inches ; a meafure ufed in the matches of 
horfes; a palm. 

3. Side, right or left. 

For the other fide of the court-gate on this hand, and that 
hand, were hangings of fifteen cubits. Ex. xxxviii. 15. 

4. Part; quarter ; fide. 

It is allowed on all hands, that the people of England are 
more corrupt in their morals than any other nation this day- 
under the fun. Swift. 

5. Ready payment with refpedt to the receiver. 

Of which offer the bafla accepted, receiving in hand one 
year’s tribute. Knolles's Hijiory of theTurks. 

Thefe two muft make our duty very eafy ; a confiderable 
reward in hand, and the aflurance of a far greater recompence 
hereafter. , Tillotfon's Sermons. 

6. Ready payment with regard to the payer. 

Let not the wages of any man tarry with thee, but give it 
him out of hand. Tob. iv. 14. 

7. Rate; price. 

Time is the meafure of bufinefs, as money of wares : bufi- 
nefs is bought at a dear hand , where there is fmall difpatch. 

Bacon , Effay 26. 

8. Terms ; conditions. 

With fimplicity admire and accept the myftery; but at no 
hand by pride, ignorance, intereft, or vanity wreft it to ignoble 
f en fe S . Taylor's IVorthy Communicant. 

It is either an ill fign or an ill effect, and therefore at no hand 
confident with humility. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

9. Ad; deed; external adion. 

Thou faweft the contradidion between my heart and 
hand. Eing Charles. 

10. Labour; ad of the hand. 

Alnafchar was a very idle fellow, that never would fet his 
hand to any bufinefs during his father’s life. Addifon's Speftat. 

I rather fufped my own judgment than I can believe a fault 
to be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil’s correc¬ 
tion, and had his laft hand put to it. Addifon. 

11. Performance. 

Where are thefe porters, 

Thefe lazy knaves? Y’avemade a fine hand! fellows, 
There’s a trim rabble lef in. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

12. Power of performance. 

Will. Honeycomb has told me, that he had a great mind to 
try his hand at a Spedator, and that he would fain have oiie 
of his writing in my works. Addifon s Spectator. 

A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. 

Addifon's Guardian, N°. 98. 

13. Attempt; undertaking. . . 

Out of them you dare take in hand to lay open the original 

of fuch a nation. Spenfer on Ireland. 

1 4. Manner of gathering or taking. 

As her majefty hath received great profit, fo may Ihe, by a 
moderate hand , from time to time reap the like. Bacon. 

13. Workmanfhip; power or ad of manufaduring or making. 
An intelligent being, coming out of the hands of infinite 
perfedion, with an averfion or even indifferency to be re¬ 
united with its Author, the fource of its utmoft felicity, is 
fuch a fhock and deformity in the beautiful analogy of things, 
as is not confident with finite wifdom and perfedion. Cheyne. 

16. Manner of ading or performing.. 

The mafter faw the madnefs rife; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while he heav’n and earth defy d, 

Chang’d his hand , and check’d his pride. Dry den. 

17. Agency; part in adion. 

God muft have fet a more than ordinary efteem upon that 
which David was not thought fit to have an hand in. South. 

18. The ad of giving or prefenting. 

Let Tamar drefs the meat in my fight, that I may eat. it at 
her hand. 2 Sa. xiii. 5. 

To-night the poet’s advocate I ftand. 

And he deferves the favour at my hand. Addifon. 

19. Ad of receiving any thing ready to one’s hand, when it only 
waits to be taken. 

His power reaches no farther than to compound and divide 
the materials that are made to his hand ; but can do nothing 
towards the making or deftroying one atom of what is already 

in being. , Lo A 

Many, whofe greatnefs and fortune were not made to their 
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hands, had fufficient qualifications and opportunities of riling 
to thefe high pofts. \ Addifon' s Freeholder. 

20. Care ; necefiity of managing. 

Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his hands , for want of 
a tenant to come up to his price. L'Efrann. 

When a ftatefman wants a day’s defence, 

Or envy holds a whole week’s war with fenfe, 

Or Ample pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

Mav dunce by dunce be whittled off, my hands. P 0 p e: 

21. Difcharge of duty. 

Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at the hands of 
the clergy, to be in meannefs of eftate like the apoftles; at 
the hands s oi the laity, to be as they who lived under the 
apoftles. Hooker , Preface. 

22. Reach; nearnefs: as, at hand , within reach, near, ap¬ 
proaching. 

Your hufband is at hand , I hear his trumpet. Shakefp . 

Coufins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be fafe. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation. Shakefp eare's Julius Gee far. 

The fight of his mind was like fome fights of eyes; rather 
ftrong at hand than to carry afar off. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Any light thing that movetb, when we find no wind, (hew- 
eth a wind at hand. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

A very great found near hand hath ftrucken many deaf. 

Bacon's Natural Hijiory, NL 128. 
It is not probable that any body fhould effect that at a dis¬ 
tance, which, nearer hand, it cannot perform. Brown. 

When mineral or metal is to be generated, nature needs 
not to have at hand fait, fulphur, and mercury. Boyle. 

23. Manual management. 

Nor fwords at hand, nor hitting darts afar. 

Are doom’d t’ avenge the tedious bloody war. Dryd. Juven. 

24. State of being in preparation. 

Where is our ufual manager of mirth ? 

O 

What revels are in hand? Is there no play, 

To eafe the anguifh of a torturing hour ? 

25. State of being in prefent agitation. 

I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye; 

That lik’d, but had a rougher talk in band 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
fhall determine of it. Locke. 

26. Cards held at a game. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reft of 
the habitable world, before this; for fo a man may term it, if 
he fhall put to account that which may be hereafter, by the 


Shakcjpeare. 


Shakejpeare. 


Hudibras , p. 1 


occupation and colonizing of thofe countries 

27. That which is ufed in oppofition to another. 

He would difpute. 

Confute, change hands , and ftill confute. 

28. Scheme of a&ion. 

Confult of your own ways, and think which hand 
Is beft to take. Ben. Johnjon's Catiline . 

They who thought they could never be fecure, except the 
king were firft at their mercy, were willing to change the hand 
in carrying on the war. Clarendon , b. vin. 

29. Advantage; gain; fuperiority. 

The French king, fuppofing to make his hand by thofe rude 
ravages in England, broke off his treaty of peace, and pro¬ 
claimed hoftility. Hayward. 

30. Competition; conteft. 

She in beauty, education, blood, 

Holds hand with any princefs of the world. Shakef. K. Lea) • 

31. Tranfmittion; conveyance; agency of conveyance. 

The falutation by the hand of me Paul. Col. iv. 1 • 

32. Pofleflion; power. 

Sacraments ferve as the moral inftruments of God to that pur- 
pofe; the ufe whereof is in our hands , the effeH in his. Hooker . 

And though you war, like petty wrangling ftates, 
You’re in my hand ; and when I bid you ceafe, 

You fhall be crufh’d together into peace. L)ry * 

Between the landlord and tenant there muft be a quarter 0 
the revenue of the land conftantly in their hands. . Loc e. 

It is fruitlefs pains to learn a language, which one may 
guefs by his temper he will wholly negledt, as foon as an an 
proach to manhood, fetting him free from a governour, ^ 
put him into the hands of his own inclination. L>oc • 

Vediigales Agri were lands taken from the enemy* a 
diftributed amongft the foldiers, or left in the hands of jhe p r ^ 
prietors under the condition of certain duties. 

33. Preffure of the bridle. 

There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith; 

But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 

Make gallant fhow and promife of their mettle. 

34. Method of government; difcipline; reftraint. 

Menelaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens, b 

malicious mind again ft his countrymen. 2 Mat 

He kept a ftridt hand on his nobility, and chofe t' 
advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon's Hi * 
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However ftridt a hand is to be kept upon all defires of fancy, 
yet in recreation fancy muft be permitted to fpeak. Locke. 

35. Influence; management. 

Flattery, the dang’rous nurfe of vice, 

Got hand upon his youth, to pleafures bent. 

36. That which performs the office of a hand in pointing. 

The body, though it moves, yet changing perceivable dif- 

tance with other bodies, as faft as the ideas of our own minds 
do naturally follow one another, the thing feems to ftand ftill; 
as is evident in the hands of clocks and fhadows of fun- 
dials. Locke. 

37. Agent; perfon employed. 

The wifeft prince, if he can fave himfelf and his people 
from ruin, under the worft adminiftration, what may not his 
fubje&s hope for when he changeth hands , and maketh ufe of 
the beft ? Swift. 

38. Giver, and receiver. 

This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in the mind 
of man, than tranfmitted from hand to hand through all ge¬ 
nerations. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

39. An adlor; a workman; a foldier. 

Your wrongs are known: impofe but your commands. 
This hour fhall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryd.n. 
Demetrius appointed the painter guards for his fecurity, 
pleafed that he could preferve that hand from the barbarity and 
infolence of foldiers. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

A didiionary containing a natural hiftory requires too many 
hands , as well as too much time, ever to be hoped for. Locke. 

40. Catch or reach without choice. 

The men of Ifrael fmote as well the men of every city as 
the beaft, and all that came to hand. Judg. xx. 48. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, 

Uncull’d as came to hand. Milton's Paradife LoJl , b. xi. 

41. Form orcaftof writing. 

Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Haftings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs’d ; 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over. Shakefp. PAch. III. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters intercepted, afking 
him if he knew not that hand', if he knew not that feal. Knoll. 

Being difeovered by their knowledge of Mr. Cowley’s hand , 

I happily efcaped. Denham , Dedication. 

If my debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands , and then refufe to pay, 

I muft attend. ‘ Dryd. Juvenal. 

Whether men write court or Roman hand , or any other, 
there is fomething peculiar in every one’s writing. Cockburn. 

The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved with the 
characters of fuch hand you like. Locke 

Conftantia faw that the hand writing agreed with the con¬ 
tents of the letter Addifon's Spectator. 

1 prelent thefe thoughts in anjll hand ; but fcbolars are bad 
penmen : we feldom regard the mechanick part of writing. 

„ Felton on the Clajftcks. 

I hey were wrote on both fides, and in a fmall hand. Arbut. 

42. HandwW. Negligently; rafhly ; without feeing what 

one does. ® 

So many ftrokes of the alarum bell of fear and awaking to 
other nations, and the facility of the titles, which, handover 
head have ferved their turn, doth ring the peal fo much the 

f r - - , „ Bacon's War with Spain . 

A country fcH°w got an unlucky tumble from a tree : thus 

Pa ^ er >. ™ hen P eo P Ie will be doing things hand 
omer head , without either fear or wit T ’ iTh 

43 * Hand to Hand. Clofe fight LBfirang,. 

In Angle oppofition, hand to hand , 

He d!d confound the beft part of an hour. Shakefp. H. IV 
He iffues, ere the fight, his dread command, J 
hat flings afar, and poiniards hand to hand. 

Be banifh d from the field. Drxden's Fnhb 

44. ^ an ^ z; J. H and. In union; conjointly. 

W 3 1 e J ea been Marlborough’s element, the war had been 
Mowed there, to the advantage of the country, which would 
then have gone hand in hand with his own. 7 ’ Swift 

45 - Hand in Hand. Fit; pat. J 

had V Lp ir / nd T- g °° d ’ a kind of hand in W comparifon 
M been fomething too fair and too good for any lady"! 

46 . Hand * mouth. As want requires. 

•year^enf* bread from W *? mouth, and make even at the 

47. ^W/„H AND To keep mention; 

fland upon fecurity 0, ^° 0th » W. and then 

48. To be Hand andGl'T ,. ake fP eare s Henry IV. p. ij. 

Hein.] 6 im ‘ mate ^ ‘ amiiiar ' 

• o give or trailfmit with the hand. 

famedT (h r a but n becau r re h^ was b T re he c ipped in the 
Reports, like fnowballs, gather ftill the fltfth^ 
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and wh-en I have once handed it to another, how know { how 
he may improve it? Government of the Tongue. 

I have been fhewn a written prophecy that is handed among 
them with great fecrecy. Addifon's Freeholder. 


- - O - J 

Daniel. 2 . To guide or lead by the hand. 


Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell; 


Donne. 
a boy to a 


-- - 

For file was of that order whence moil fell. 

By fafe and infenfible degrees he will pafs from .. .. _ 

man, which is the mod hazardous ftep in life : this therefore 
fhould be carefully watched, and a young man with great dili¬ 
gence handed over it. Locke. 

3. To feize ; to lay hands on. 

Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 

Firft hand me : on mitie own accord, I’ll off’. Shakejpeare. 

4. To manage; to move with the hand. 

’Tis then that with delight I rove 
Upon the boundlefs depth of love: 

I blefs my chains, I hand my oar. 

Nor think on all I left on fhoar. Prior. 

5. To tranfmit in fucceftion; to deliver down from One to an¬ 
other. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, but even of 
feveral the mod remarkable particular accidents of it likewife, 
which they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages. Woodui. 

I know no other way of fecuring thefe monuments, and 
making them numerous enough to be handed down to future 
a g es> Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Arts and fciences confift of fcattered theorems and pra&ices, 
which are. handed about amongft the mafters, and only revealed 
to the filii artis , ’till fome great genius appears, who colle&s 
thefe disjointed propofitions, and reduces them into a regular 
fiyftem. Arbuthnot's Hijiory of John %ll. 

One would think a ftory fo fit- for age to talk of, and in¬ 
fancy to hear, were incapable of being handed down to us. 

. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

Hand is much ufed in compcfition for that which is manage- 

• abIe h Y tbe band > as a handfaw ; or born in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'nd-barrow. n.f. A frame on which any thing is carried 
byjhe hands of two men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A band-barrozv, wheelbarrow, fhovel and fpade. Tuffer . 
Set the board whereon the hive ftandeth on a hand-barrow\ 
and carry them to the place you intend. Mortm. Husbandry. 

Hand-basket, n. f A portable bafkefc 

You muft have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and a fmall 
hand-basket to carry them in. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Hand-bell. n. f A bell rung by the hand. 

The ftrength of the percuflion is a principal caufe of the 
[ oudnefs °/ foftnef s of founds; as in ringing of a hand-bell 
harder or fofter. AWr Natural Hijiory. 

Hand-breadtij. n.f. A fpace equal to the breadth of the 
hand; a palm. 

A border of an hand-breadth round about. Ex xxv 2? 
Within were hooks an hand-breadth, fattened round about." 

, T, h ? e ? i * er " P eo P le determined their hand-br7ad,h by the 

n / ,. rr . 2ii buthnot on Coins. 

Ha nded. adj. [ from hand.] 

1. Having the ufe of the hand left or right. 

Many are right handed, whofe livers are weakly confti- 
tuted ; and many ufe the left, in whom that part is ftroncreft 

2. With hands joined. *""* ^ *■ iv ‘ “• 5 < 

Into their inmoft bow’r 

,h ;y went. Milton'e Paradife Loll, h. iv. 

ceffion.' " rom hand - ] Tranfmitters conveyor in fuo 

T , w °uld aflame, with wond’rous art, 

Themfeives to be the whole, who are but par!, 

° p r I' 3 ” 6 * he church 5 y et S rant thev were 
The handers down, can they from thence infer 

A right t interpret? Or would they alone, 

HAwt r ° Ug /r^ e P ! efent ’ Claim !t for ‘heir own? Dr.derr 
If thatVf ^ a ” dznd / a A] Hold; cuftody. Obficte.” 

»J™' ttS&s* “»«/ 4* 

l ■ As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 

tn the park I faw a country gentleman at the fide of p»r, 
mond’s pond, pulling a handfuloi oats out of hi pocket and 
gathering the ducks about him. pLZ/f kli nd 

2 . A palm, a hand’s breadth; four inches. ^ N “ ^ 

The rancour of its edge had felt; 

, °. r °f die lower end two handful 

3■ A fmall numbe! or m3ntul; Hudibras, p. 

io Y 

Being 
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Being in poffeffion of the town, they had their handful to 
defend themfelves from firing. Raleigh's apology. 

He could not, with l'uch a handful of men, and without 
cannon, propofe reafonably to fight a battle. Clarendon. 

Hand-gallop, n.f A flow eafy gallop, in which the hand' 
preffes the bridle to hinder increafe of fpeed. 

Ovid, with all his fweetnefs, has as little variety of num¬ 
bers and found as he : he is always upon a hand-gallop , and his 
verfe runs upon carpet ground. Dryden. 

Hand-gun. n.f. A gun wielded by the hand. 

They have names given them, fome from ferpents or rave¬ 
nous birds, as culverines or colubrines; others in other re- 
fpe£ts, as cannons, demicannons, handguns and mufkets. Camd. 
Handicraft, n. f [hand and craft .] Manual occupation ; 
work performed by the hand. 

The nurferies for children of ordinary gentlemen and han¬ 
dicrafts are managed after the fame manner. Gulliver’s Trav. 
"The cov’nants thou fhalt teach by candle-light. 

When puffing fmiths, and ev’ry painful trade 
Of handicrafts , in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Particular members of convents have excellent mechanical 
genius’s, and divert themfelves with painting, fculpture, archi¬ 
tecture, gardening, and feveral kinds of handicrafts. Addifon. 
Handicraftsman, n.f. [handicraft and man.] A manufac¬ 
turer ; one employed .in manual occupation. 

O miferable age! virtue is not regarded in handier aftfmen. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 
He has fimply the beft. wit of any handieraftfman in Athens. 

Shakefpeare's MidJ'ummer Night's Dream. 
The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are tillers of the 
ground, free fervants, and handieraftfmen ; as fmiths, mafons 
and carpenters. Bacon , EJJay 30. 

The profanenefs and ignorance of handicraftfmen , fmall 
traders, fervants, and the like, are to a degree very hard to be 
imagined greater. Swift. 

It is the landed man that maintains the merchant and fhop- 
keeper, and handier aftfman. Swift. 

Ha'ndily. adv. [from handy.] With fkill; with dexterity. 
Ha'ndiness. n.f. [from handy.] Readinefs; dexterity. 
Handiwork, n.f. [handy and work.] Work of the hand; 
product of labour; manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural will of 
God, which wifheth to the works of his own hands, in that 
they are his own handiwork , all happinefs ; although perhaps, 
for fome fpecial caufe in our own particular, a contrary deter¬ 
mination have feemed more convenient. Hooker , b. v. 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone 
upon my handiwork . Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
ilieweth his handiwork. Pf xix. 1. 

He parted with the greateft bleffing of human nature for 
the handiwork of a taylor. L'EJlrange. 

Ha'ndkerchief. n.f. [hand and kerchief ] A piece of fdk 
or linen ufed to wipe the face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand holding a let¬ 
ter, in the other her handkerchief which had lately drunk up 
the tears of her eyes. Sidney , b. ii. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches the fliep- 
herd’s fon, who has not only his innocence, but a handkerchief 
and rings of his, that Paulina knows. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

They did not make ufe of handkerchiefs , but of the lacinia 
or border of the garment, to wipe their face. Arbutlmot. 

To Handle. v. a. [ handelen , Dutch, from hand .] 

To touch ; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily handle make us perceive, that 
whilft they remain between them, they hinder the approach of 
the parts of our hands that prefs them. Locke. 

2. To manage; to wield. 

That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. Shakefpeare. 
To make familiar to the hand by frequent touching. 

An incurable fhynefs is the general vice of the Irifh horfes, 
and is hardly ever feen in Flanders, becaufe the hardnefs of the 
Winters forces the breeders there to houfe and handle their 
colts fix months every year. Temple. 

To treat in difeourfe. 

He left nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch’d, or flightly handled in difeourfe. Shakef. R. III. 
I tell thee, I am mad 

In Creffid’s love : thou anfwer’ft, fhe is fair ; 

Pour’ft in the open ulcer of my heart 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 

Thou handleji in thy difeourfe. Shakef Troilus and Crejfida. 
Leaving to the author the exadl handling of every parti¬ 
cular, and labouring to follow the rules of abridgment. 2 Mac. 

Of a number of other like tnftances we fhall fpeak more, 
when we handle the communication of founds. Bacon. 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatife, for the explica¬ 
tion of this instrument, the fubtleties of it are largely and 
excellently handled. Wilkins's Dcsdalus. 

In an argument, handled thus briefly, every thing cannot be 
faid. Atterburf s Sermons , Preface. 

. To deal with; to pradtife. 

2 


Jer. ii. 8. 


They that handle the law know me not. 

6. To treat well or ill. 

Talbot, my life, my joy, again return’d! 

How wert thou handled , being prifoner ? Shak. Henrv VI 
They were well enough pleafed to be rid of an enemy that 
had handled them fo ill. Clarendon , b. viii, 

7. To pradtife upon ; to do with. 

Pray you, my lord, give me leave toqueftion ; you fhall fee 
how I’ll handle her. Sbakejp. Meaf for Meafure. 

Ha'ndle. n.f [banble, Saxon.] 

1. That part of any thing by which it is held in the hand. 

No hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the facred handle of our feeptre, 

Unlefs he do prophane, fteal, or ufurp. Shakefp. Rich. II 
Fortune turneth the handle, of the bottle, which is eafy to 
be taken hold of; and after the belly, which is hard to grafp. 

Bacon's Ornam. h’ation. 
There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaft we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

A carpenter, that had got the iron work of an ax, begged 
only fo much wood as would make a handle to it. L'Ejbfge. 
Of bone the handies of my knives are made, 

Yet no ill tafte from thence affedts the blade, 

Or what I carve; nor is there ever left 

Any unfav’ry haut-goufl from the haft. Dryden's Juvenal. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle on a driven nail. Dryden's Fables. 

2. That of which ufe is made. 

They overturned him in all his interefts by the fure but 
fatal handle of his own good nature. South's Sermons. 

Ha'ndless. adj. [hand and le/s.] Without a hand. 

Speak, my Lavinia, what accurled hand 
Hath made thee handlefs ? Shakefp. Titus Andronicus, 

His mangled Myrmidons, 

Nofelefs, handlefsy haekt and dipt, come to him, 

Crying on Hedtor. Shakefpeare'3 Troilus and Crejfida, 

FIa'ndmaid. n.f. A maid that-waits at hand. 

Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 

Stay, let thy humble hand?naid fpeak to thee. Sh. Hen. VI. 

She gave the knight great thanks in little fpeech, 

And Paid file would his handmaid poor remain. Fairfax. 
I will never fet politicks againft ethicks, efpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. Bac. 
Heav’n’s youngeft teamed ftar 
Hath fix’d her polifh’d car, 

Her fleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending. Milton. 

Love led them on ; and faith, who knew them beft 
Thy handmaids , clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew fo dreft. 

And fpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. 

Thofe of my family their matter flight, 

Grown defpicable in my handmaid's fight. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid , art, 

Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings great; 

Thus fifties firft to flapping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 

• Since he had placed his heart up .1 wifdom, health, wealth, 
victory and honour fhould always wait on her as her hand- 
maids. Addifon s Guardian. 

The great matter will defeend to hear 
The humble feries of his handmaid's care. 

Then criticifm the mufe’s handmaid prov’d, 

To drefs her charms and make her more belov’d. 
Ha'ndmiw.. n.f. [hand and mill. ] A mill moved 
hand. 

Oft the drudging afs is driv’n with toil; 

Returning late, and loaden home with gain. 

Of barter’d pitch, and hanchnills for the grain. Dryd. rirg 
Hands off. A vulgar phrafe for keep off; forbear. 

They cut a flag into parts; but as they were entering upon 
the dividend, hands off i fays the lion. L'EJlrange s Fa es. 
Ha'ndsails. n.f Sails managed by the hand. . 

The feamen will neither ttand to their kandfails , nor iu J 
the pilot to tteer. Temp*- 

Ha'ndsaw .n.f Saw manageable by the hand. . 

My buckler cut through and through, and my fwordi hac 
like a handjaw. Shakefpeare's Henry I • A 

To perform this work it is neceffary to be provided wi 
ft rong knife and a fmall handfaw. Mortimer s Hus an ) 

Ha ndsel. n. f [ hanjel , a firft gift, Dutch.] The nrit a 
ufing any thing; the firft a£t of fale. , , g 

The apoftles term it the pledge of our inheritance, &n ^ 
hanfel or earneft of that which is to come. 

Thou art ]oy's bandfeT, heav’n lies flat in thee, ^ 

Subjedt to ev’rv mounter’s bended knee. . er 

To Ha'ndsel. v. a. To ufe or do any thing the firft time. 

In timorous deer he handfels his young paws, 

And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 

I’d fhow you 

How eafy ’tis to die, by my example, 

And handfel fate before you. 


Milton. 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 


Prior, 


Pcpt. 
by the 


Covdey 




j Dryden. 
HA'NDSOME. 


H A 


feem it Was firft 
Spenfer. 


HA'NDSOME. adj. [ handfaem , Dutch, ready, dexterous. ] 
r Ready; gainly; convenient. 

For a thief it is fo handfome , as it may 
invented for him. 

- K’bfsS i- • 

tl ,ding hi. w/,«, i»mrf it. 

dwelling. J 

Elegant; graceful. 

That ealinefs and handfome addrefs in writing. 


2. 


To render ele- 


Donne. 


Proudly vaunting, that although they were but few, yet 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


up before Jeru- 
South's Sermons , 


H A 


Hanging fuppofes human foul and reafbni 
This animal’s below committing treafon : 

Shall he be bang'd , who never could rebel r 

That’s a preferment for Achitophel. . Dryden. 

Virgil has deferibed hanging more happily than tiomer. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 


which is 

hatleil'to be"attained by perfons bred in a meaner way, will 
be familiar to you. Felton on the ClaJJius. 

a Ample 3 liberal: as, a handfome fortune.. 

r Generous; noble : as, a handfome. aaion. 

To Ha'ndsome. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] 
gant or neat. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit; 

To judge of lace he hath the beft conceit. 

Ha'ndsomely. adv. [from handfome.] 

1. Conveniently; dexteroufly. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that cometh 
handfomely in his way. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Where the kind nymph, changing her fauldefs iliape. 

Becomes unhandfome, bandfomcly to’fcape. Waller. 

2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 

3. Elegantly; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, hath wrought 
it handfomely , and made a veffel thereof. Wifd. x iii. 11. 

4. Liberally; generoufly. 

I am finding out a convenient place for an a!ms-boufe, 
which I intend^ to endow very handfomely for a dozen fuper- 
annuated hufbandmen. Addijon. 

Handsomeness, n.f [from handfome.] Beauty; grace; 
elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a doleful coun¬ 
tenance, yet neither forgetting handfomenefs in her mourning 
garments, nor fweetnefs in her doleful countenance. Sidney. 

For handfomenefs fake, it were good you hang the upper 
glafs upon a nail. Bacons Natural Hijlory , 

In cloffis, cheap handfomenefs doth bear the bell. Herbert. 

Perfons of the fairer fex like that handfomenefs for which 
they find themfelves to be the moft liked. Boyle. 

Ha'ndvice. n.f [hand and vice.] A vice to hold fmall work 
in. Moron's Mech. Exer. 

Ha'ndwriting. n.f. [hand and writing.] A caft or form of 
writing peculiar to each hand. 

That you beat me at the mart, I have your hand to fhow; 

If the fkin were parchment, and the blows you gave me ink. 

Your own handwriting would tell you what 1 think. Shak. 

To no other caufe than the wife providence of God can be 
referred the diveifity of handwritings. Cockburn. 

Ha'ndy. adj. [from hand.] 

1. Executed or performed by the hand. 


. To difplay; to fhow aloft. 

This unlucky mole milled feveral coxcombs ; and, like tne 
hanging out of falfe colours, made fome of them converfe with 
Rosalinda in what they thought the fpirit of her party. AddiJ. 

. To let fall below the proper fituation ; to decline. 

There is a wicked man that hangeth down his head fadly; 
but inwardly he is full of deceit. Eccluf. xix. 26. 

The beauties of this place fhould mourn ; 

Th’ immortal fruits and fiow’rs at my return 
Should hang their wither’d head; for fure my breath 
Is now more pois’nous. Dryden s State of In. 


Innocence. 


The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; 


Dryden. 


Prior . 


The violet fweet, but quickly paft the prime; 

White lilies hang their heads, and foon decay; 

And whiter fnow in minutes melts away. 

The cheerful birds no longer fing; 

Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. 

6. To fix in fuch a manner as in fome diredtions to be moveable. 

The gates and the chambers they renewed, and hanged doors 
upon them. I Mac. iv. 57. 

7. To adorn by hanging upon. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to night ! Sh. 
The pavement ever foul with human gore; 

Heads and their mangled members hung the door. Dryder , 

8. To furnifh with ornaments or draperies fattened to the wall. 

Mufick is better in chambers wainfeotted than hanged. Bac. 

If e’er my pious father for my fake 
Did grateful ofFrings on thy altars make, 

Or I Increas’d them with my filvan toils. 

And hung thy holy roofs with favage fpoils, 

Give me to fcatter thefe. 


Dryden's /En. 


J 


they would eafily overthrow the great numbers of them, if 
ever they came to handy blows. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Both parties now were drawn fo clofe, 

Almoft to come to handy blows. Hudibras y p. i. cant. 3. 5 

2. Ready ; dexterous; fkilful. 

She ftript the ftalks of all their leaves ; the beft 
She cull’d, and them with handy care fhe dreft. 

The fervants wafh the platter, fcour the plate; 

And each is handy in his way. 

3. Convenient. 

The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the jointer, and is 
more handy than the long jointer. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Ha'ndydandy. n.f. A play in which children change hands 
and places. 

See how yond juftice rails upon yond fimple thief! Hark in 
thine ear: change places, and, handydandy , which is the juf¬ 
tice, which is the thief. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Neither crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handydandy. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To HANG. v. a. prefer, and part. palf. hanged or hung, an¬ 
ciently/;^. [Jpanjan, Saxon.] 

1. To fufpend ; to fatten in fuch a manner as to be fuftained not 
below, but above. 

Strangely vifited people he cures; 

Hanging a golden (lamp about their neck^, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His great army is utterly ruined, he himfelf flain in it, and 
his head and right hand cut off, and hung 
falem. 

2. Fo place without any folid fupport. 

T hou all things haft of nothing made, 

That hung'Jl the folid earth in fleeting air, 

Vein’d with clear fprings, which ambient feas repair. Sandys . 

3 - 1 o Ciloa ^ and kill by fufpending by the neck, fo as that the 
ligature intercepts the breath and circulation. 

He hath commiffion from thy wife and me 
To bang Cordelia in the prifon. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 


Sir Roger has hung feveral parts of his houfe with the tro¬ 
phies of his labours. Addifon s Spectator . 

To Hang. v. n. 

1. To be fufpended ; to be fupported above, not below. 

Over it a fair portcullis hong. 

Which to the gate diredHy did incline. 

With comely compafs and compadfture ftrong. Fairy Efueen. 
1. To depend ; to fall loofely on the lov/er part; to dangle. 

A tower full of afhes had a round inftrument, which every 
fide hanged down. 2 Mac. xiii. 5. 

Upon her fhoulders wings fhe wears 
Like hanging fleeves, lin’d through with ears. Hudlbras. 

If gaming does an aged fire entice. 

Then my young mafter fwiftly learns the vice. 

And fhakes in hanging fleeves the little box and dice. Dry. 

3. To bend forward. 

By hanging is only meant a pofture of bending forward to 
ftrike the enemy. * Addifon. 

4. To float; to play. 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue. 

Where civil fpeech and foft perfuafion hung. Prior. 

To be fupported by fomething raifed above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be faid to hang ; as we 
call hanging gardens fuch as are planted on the top of the 
houfe. Addifon on Italy. 

6. To reft upon by embracing. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

To-day might I, hanging on Hotfpur’s neck. 

Have talk’d of Monmouth’s grave. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Fauftina is deferibed in the form of a lady fitting upon a 
bed, and two little infants hanging about her neck. Peacham. 

7. To hover; to impend. 

With this ftrange virtue 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy; 

And fundry bleffings hang about his throne, 

That fpeak him full of grace. Shakefpeare's Macbeth . 

Odious names of dnftin&ion, which had flept while the 
dread of popery hung over us, were revived. Atterburf s Serm. 

8. To be loofely joined. 

Whither go you i 

•-To fee your wife: is fhe at home ? 

—Ay, and as idle as (he may hang together, for want of com- 
P an y- Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

9. To drag; to be incommodiouflyjoined. 

In my Lucia’s abfence 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addif. Cato . 

10. To be compact or united. J 

In the common caufe we are all of a piece ; we bang toge- 

Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 


ther. 


Your device hangs very well together; but is it not liable to 
the lame exceptions you made to fuch explications as have 
nothing bu t the writer’s imagination to fupport them ? Addifon. 
11. To adhere. 

A cheerful temper Ihines out in all her converfation, and 

diffipates 
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diflipates thofe apprehenfions which hang on the timorous or 
the modeft, when admitted to her prefence. Addifon. 

Shining landfkips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, 
difperfe that gloominefs which is apt to hang upon the mind in 
thofe dark difconfolate feafons. Addijon s Spectator* 

12 . To reft. 

Sleep fhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthoufe lid. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Two women, the babes hanging at their breafts, were caft 
headlong from the wall. 2 Mac. vi. 10. 

13. To be in fufpenfe 3 to be in a ftate of uncertainty. 

Thy life fhall hang in doubt before thee, and thou {halt fear 
day and night, and (halt have none aflurance of thy life. Deut. 

14. To be delayed ; to linger. 

A noble ftroke he lifted. 

Which hung not, but fo fwift with tempeft fell 

On the proud creft of Satan. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

She thrice eflay’d to fpeak: her accents hung. 

And fault’ring dy’d unlinifh’d on her tongue. Dryden. 

15. To be dependant on. 

Oh, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours. Shakefp. 

Great queen ! whofe name ftrikes haughty monarchs pale, 
On whofe juft fceptre hangs Europa’s fcale. Prior. 

16. To be fixed or fufpended with attention. 

Though wond’ring fenates hung on all he fpoke, 

The club muft hail him mafter of the joke. Pope’s Epi/lles . 

17. To have a fteep declivity. 

Suflex marl {hews itfelf on the middle of the Tides of hang- 
ing grounds. Mortimer’s Hufbandry . 

18. To be executed by the halter. 

The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs . Pope . 

19. To decline 3 to tend down. 

His neck obliquely o’er his (houlders hung , 

Prefs’d with the weight of fteep that tames the ftrong. Pope. 
Ha'nger. n.f [ from hang.'] That by which any thing hangs: 
as, the pot hangers. 

Ha'nger. n.f [hem hang. ] A ftiort broad fword. 
Ha'nger-on. n.f [from hang.] A dependant 3 one who eats 
and drinks without payment. 

If the wife or children were abfent, their rooms were fup- 
plied by the umbrae, or hangers-on. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

They all excufed themfelves fave two, which two he 
reckoned his friends, and all the reft hangers-on. L’EJlrange. 

He is a perpetual hanger-on , yet nobody knows how to be 
without him. Swift. 

Ha'nging, n.f. [from hang.] Drapery hung or fattened 
againft the walls of rooms by way of ornament. 

A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will. 

Shook down my mellow hangings , nay, my leaves. 

And left me bare to weather. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Being informed that his breakfaft was ready, he drew 
towards the door, where the hangings were held up. Clarendon. 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace walls. 

And fumptuous feafts are made in fplendid halls. Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infe£led all Europe with his deftgns 
for tapeftry, which, by the ignorant, are called ancient hang¬ 
ings. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, 

With prompting prieft behind the hanging , Prior . 

Ha'nging. participial adj. [from hang.] 
j. Foreboding death by the halter. 

Surely, fir, a good favour you have 3 but that you have a 
hanging look. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Mcafure. 

What Ethiops lips he has! 

How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juven. 

2. Requiring to be punifhed by the halter. 

Ha'ngman. n.f [hang and man.] The publick executioner. 
This monfter fat like a hangman upon a pair of gallows 3 in 
his right hand he was painted holding a crown of laurel, and 
in his left hand a purfe of money. Sidney , b. ii. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and amen ! the other 3 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands : 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay amen. 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowftring, and the lit¬ 
tle hangman dare not {hoot at him. Shakefpeare. 

Who makes that noife there ? Who are you ? 

—Your friend, fir, the hangman: you muft be fo good, fir, 
to rife, and be put to death. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 
Men do not Hand 

In fo ill cafe, that God hath with his hand 
Sign’d kings blank charters to kill whom they hate 3 
Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Donne. 

I never knew a critick, who made it his bufinefs to lafh the 
faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf; 
as the hangman is generally a worfe malefactor than the crimi¬ 
nal that fuffers by his hand. Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 

Hank, n.f [hank, Iflandick, a chain or coil of rope.] 

1. A Ikein of thread. 

A tye 3 a check 3 an influence. A low word. 


Do We think we have the hank that fome gallants have 0 
tlieir trufting merchants, that, upon peril of lofing all forJT 
fcores, he muftitill go on to fuppiy l Decay of P ia l 

To Hanker, v.n. [ hankeren, Dutch, ] To long unporuT 
natcly 3 to have an inceffant wifh. 

And now the faints began their reign. 

For which th’had yearn’d fo long in vain, 

And felt fuch bowel hankerings. 

To fee an empire all of kings. Hudibras, p. hi. cant 2 
Among women and children, care is to be taken that they 
get not a hankering after thefe juggling aftrologers and fortune 7 

tCi !?!?* „ L ’Range’s Fables 

The {hepherd would be a merchant, and the merchant 
hankers after fomething elfe. L’Eftrange’s F a bl es 

Do’ft thou not hanker after a greater liberty in fome things? 
If not, there’s no better fign of a good refolution. Calam 
The wife is an old coquette, that is always hankering after 
the diverfions of the town. Addifon’s Spectator. 

The republick that fell under the fubjeClion of the duke of 
Florence, ftill retains many hankerings after its ancient li- 
berty. Addifon on Italy. 

Han t, tor has not , or have not. 

That roguifh leer of your’s makes a pretty woman’s heart 
ake : you han’t that fimper about the mouth for nothing. Addif. 

HAP. n.f [, anhap , in Welfti, is misfortune] ’ 

1. Chance 3 fortune. 

Things cafual do vary, and that which a man doth but 
chance to think well of cannot ftill have the like hap. Hooker. 

Whether art it were, or heedlefs hap. 

As through the flow’ring foreft ralh fhe fled. 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap, 

And flouriftiing frefh leaves and blofloms did enwrap. F.Q 
A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a lion. L’Ejlr. 

2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 

Curft be good haps , and curft be they that build 
Their hopes on haps, and do not makedefpair 
For all thefe certain blows the fureft fhield. Sidney. 

To have ejeded whatfoever that church doth make account 
of, without any other crime than that it hath been the bap 
thereof to be ufed by the church of Rome, and not to be 
commanded in the word of God, might haply have pleafed 
fome few men, who, having begun fuch a courfe themfelves, 
muft be glad to fee their example followed. Hooker , b. iv. 

3. Accident; cafual event 3 misfortune. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil haps, 
more than the v iefory of others got by good fortune. Knolles. 

Nor feared fhe among the bands to ftray 
Of armed men 3 for often had {he feen 

The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 

Her life had full of haps and hazards been. Fairfax, b. vi. 

Hap-hazard. n.f Chance 3 accident. 

The former of thefe is the moft fure and infallible way 5 but 
fo hard that all fhun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by hap-hazard, than tread fo long and intricate mazes for 
knowledge fake. Hooker , b. i. f 7. 

We live at haphazard, and without any infight into caufes 
and effects. ~ L’EJlrange. 

We take our principles at hap-hazard upon truft, and 
without ever having examined them3 and then believe a whole 
fyftem, upon a prefumption that they are true. Locke. 

To Hap. v. n. [from the noun.] To come byaccidentj to 
fall out 5 to happen. 

It will be too late to gather provifion from abroad, for the 
furnifhing of {hips or foldiers, which peradventure may need 
to be prefently employed, ahd whofe want may hap to hazard 
a kingdom. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d. Shak. Othello. 
In deftruflions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be 
referved are ignorant people. Bacon. 

Ha'ply. adv. [from hap.] 

1. Perhaps3 peradventure3 it maybe. 

This love of theirs myfelf have often feen. 

Haply when they have judg'd me faft afleep. Shakefpeare. 

To warn 

Us, haply too fecure, of our difeharge 

From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xi. 

Then haply yet your breaft remains untouch’d. 

Though that feems ftrange. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

Let us now fee what conclufions may be found for inftruc- 
tion of any other ftate, that may haply labour under the like 
circumftances. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome. 

.2. By chance 3 by accident. 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft, that fwim the ocean ftream, 

Him haply flumb’ring on the Norway foam. 

The pilot of fome fmall night-feunder’d fkifF 
Deeming fome ifland oft, as feamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. »• 

Ha'pless. adj, [from hap.] Unhappy3 unfortunate; lucklels , 
unlucky. 1 
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Liable[s iEgeon, whom the fates have mark’d 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mifhap ! Shakefp. 

Here haplefs Icarus had found his part, „ 

Had not the father’s grief reftrain’d his art. Dryden s Ain. 

Did his haplefs paflion equal mine, 

I would refufe the blifs. Smith’s Phadra and Hippolitus. 

To Ha'ppen. v. n. [from hap.] 

P To fall out; to chance; to come to pafs. 

Bring forth your ftrong reafons, and {hew us what {hall 
^ JJ. xi. 22. 


happen , 


me, 


Sav not I have finned, and what harm hath happened unto 
3 Eccluf. V. 4. 


If it fo fall out that thou art miferable for ever, thou haft 
no reafon to be furprized, as if fome unexpeded thing had 
happened to thee. Tttotjon s So, mm. 

2. To light; to fall by chance . 

I have happened on fome other accounts relating to morta¬ 
lities. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Ha'ppiey. adv. [from happy.] 

1. Fortunately; luckily; fuccefsfully. 

Were {he as rough 
As are the fwelling Adriatick feas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua : 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare » 

Preferr’d by conqueft, happily o’erthrown, 

Falling they rife to be with us made one. JValler » 

Neither is it fo trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy 
end happily ; for ’tis more difficult to fave than kill. Dryden . 

2 . Addrefsfully; gracefully 3 without labour. 

Form’d by thy converfe^ happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope ; 

3. In a ftate of felicity: as, he lives happily. 

4. By chance; peradventure. In this fenfe happily is written 
erroneoufly for haply. 

One thing more I {hall wifth you to defire of them, who 
happily may perufe thefe two treatifes. Digby . 

Ha'ppiness. n.f [from happy.] 

1. Felicity 3 ftate in which the defires are fatisfied. 

Happinefs is that eftate whereby we attain, fo far as poflibly 
may be attained; the full pofleflion of that which {imply for 
kfelf is tobedefired, and containeth in it after an eminent 
fort the contentation of our defires, the higheft degree of all 
our perfe&ion. Hooker', b. i. 

Oh! happinefs of fweet retir’d content. 

To be at once fecure and innocent. Denham. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, argue that the fame thing is not good to every man 
alike: this variety of purfuits {hews, that every one does not 
place his happinefs in the fame thing. Locke. 

2. Good luck 3 good fortune. 

3. Fortuitous elegance; unftudied grace; 

Certain graces and happincjjesi, peculiar to every language, 
give life and energy to the words; Denham. 

Some beauties yet n6 precepts can declare; 

For there’s a happinefs as well as care. Pope on Criticifm. 

Ha'ppy. adj. [from hap ; as lucky for luck.] 

1. In a ftate of felicity 3 in a ftate where the defire is fatisfied. 

Ak other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. Sidney. 

Am I happy in thy news ? 

*—It to have done the thing you gave in charge 

Beget you happinefs, be happy then 3 

For it is done. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

Truth and peace, and love; {hall ever ftiine 
About the fupreme throne 

Of him, t’ whofe happy making fight alone, 

When once our heav’nly guided foul fhall climb. Milton. 
Though the prefence of imaginary good t cannot make us 
hnppyj the abfence of it may make us miferable. Addifon. 

2. Lucky 3 fuccefsful; fortunate. 

Chymifts have been more happy in finding experiments than 
the caufes of them. Boyle. 

Yet m this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear fupply’d him with this happy thought. Dryden. 

3* Addrefsful; ready. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another excels in a 
rejoinder. Swift. 

Haqueton. n.f A piece of armour. Spenfer 

Hara'ngue. n.f [harangue, French. The oHginal of the 
rrench word is much queftioned: Menage thinks it a corrup¬ 
tion of hearing , Englifh ; Junius imagines it to be difeours au 
rang to a circle, which the Italian arringo feems to favour. 
1 erha P s 11 ma y be from or are, or orationare, orationer, orancr 
aranger, haranguer.] A fpeech; a popular oration. 

Gray-hcaded men, and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Aliemble, and harangues are heard ; but foon 
In factious oppofition. Milton’s P ar . Loji , b. xi 

iNolhing can better improve political fchoolboys than the 
artot making plaufible or implaufible harangues, avainft the 
very opinion for which they refolve to determine. Swift. 
A multitude of preachers negled method in their harangues. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 


H A R 

To Hara'ngue. v.n. [haranguer, French.] To make a 
fpeech 3 to pronounce an oration. 

Hara'nguer. n.f [from harangue.] An orator 3 a publick 
fpeaker: generally with fome mixture of comempt. 

To Ha'rass. v. a. [ haraffer, French, from haraffe, a heavy 
buckler, according to DuCauge.] To weary 3 to fatigue 3 to 
tire with labour and uneafinefs. 

Thefe troops came to the army but the day before, harafjed 
with a long and wearifome march. Bacon’s War with Spain. 
Our walls are thinly mann’d, our beft men flain 3 
The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. 

And harafs’d out with duty. Dryd. n’s Spanijh Fryar. 

Nature opprefs’d, and harafs’d out with care, . ^ 

Sinks down to reft. Addifon s Cato* 

Ha'rass. n.f [from the verb.] Wafte; difturbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 
The harafs of their land, befet me round. Milton’s Agomjt . 
Ha'rbinger. n.f [herberger, Dutch, one who goes to pro¬ 
vide lodgings or an harbour for thofe that follow.] A tore- 
runner ; a precurfor. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Sh. Mach. 

I’ll be myfelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shak. Macb. 

Sin, and her fhadow death, and mifery. 

Death’s harbinger. Milt. Par. Lofl, b. ix. /. 13. 

And now of love they treat, ’till th’ evening ftar. 

Love’s harbinger , appear d. Milt. Par. Lofl, b. xi. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 
His coming, is fent harbinger, who all 
Invites. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

As Ormond’s harbinger to you they run 3 
For Venus is the promife of the Sun. Dryden. 

HA'RBOUR. n.f. [herberge, French 3 her berg, Dutch 3 albergo , 
Italian.] 

1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d ; 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryd. Fables. 
Doubly curs’d 

Be all thofe eafy fools who give it harbour. Rowe’s J. Shores 

2. A port or haven tor {hipping. 

Three of your argofies . 

Are richly come to harbour fuddenly. Shake/. Merch* of Ven* 
They leave the mouths of Po, 

That all the borders of the town o’erflow; 

And fpreading round in one continu’d lake* 

A fpacious hofpitable harbour make. Addif n on Italy. 

3. An afylum ; a fhelter 3 a place of {helter and fecurity. 

To Ha'rbour. v.n. [from the noun.] To Jreceive entertain¬ 
ment 3 to fojourn 3 to take {helter. , 

This night let’s harbour here in York. Shake/. Henry VI. 
They are fent by me. 

That they fhould harbour where their lord would be. Shake/. 

Southwards they bent their flight. 

And harbour'd in a hollow rock at night: 

Next morn they rofe, and fet up every fail 3 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. Dryden. 

Let me be grateful 5 but let faf from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diffembling look. 

And fervile flattery; that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Phillips. 

I o Ha'rbour. v. a. 

1. To entertain 3 to permit to refide: 

My lady bids me tell you, that though {he harbours you as 
her uncle, {he’s nothing allied to your diforders. Shakefpeare. 
Knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. King Lear: 

Let not your gentle breaft harbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

We owe this old houfe the fame kind of gratitude that we 
do to an old friend who harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his laft extremities. p 0 p e 

ru H .° J W P eo P le > fo greatly warmed with a fenfe of liberty* 
mould be capable of harbouring fuch weak fuperftition 3 and 

that fo much bravery and fo much folly can inhabit the fame 
brealts. p 

2. To fhelter; to fecure. 

Harbour yourfelf this night in this caftle, becaufe the time 
requires it; and, in truth, this country is very dangerous for 
murthenng thieves to truft a deeping life among them. Sidney 

Harbourage, n.f. [ herbergage, Fr. horn harbour. I Shelter- 

entertainment. 2 ° 1JC1LLr 7 

Let in us, your king, whofe labour’d fpirits, 

Forewearied in this adion of fwift fpeed, 

“VSSr.IJSS**--! »14- 

HarbRoUGH fox harbour. <> r 

in 7 Spenfer. 

10 z hard. 
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HARD. adj. [joeapb, Saxon; hard, Dutch.] ■ 

i. Firm ; refilling penetration or reparation; not foft; not ealy 
to be pierced or broken. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe. 

More hard than is the ftone whereof ’tis rais’d; 

Which even but now, demanding after you, 

Denied me to come in. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

2. Difficult; not eafy to the intelledh 

Some difeafes, when they are eafy to be cured, are hard to 
be known. Sidney, b. ii. 

The hard caufes they brought unto Mofes; but every fmall 
matter they judged themfelves. Ex. xviii. 26. 

When hard words, jealoufies, and fears. 

Set folks together by the ears. Hudibras , p. i. 

’Tis hard to fay if Clymene were mov’d ^ 

More by his pray’r, whom (he fo dearly lov’d, 

Or more with fury fir’d. Dryden. 

As for the hard words, which I was obliged to ufe, they are 
either terms of art, or fuch as I fubftituted in place of others 
that were too low. Arbuthnot. 

Difficult of accomplishment; full of difficulties. 

Is anything too hard for the Lord? Gen. xviii. 14. 

Pofiefs 

As lords a Spacious world, t’ our native heav’n 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev’d. Miltoris Par, Loft, b. x. 

Long is the way 

And hard, that out of hell leads up to light: 

Our prifon ftrong. Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

He now difcerned he was wholly to be on the defenfive, 
and that was like to be a very hard part too. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have worfe Symptoms, and 
are harder of cure, than flefhy ones. Wifeman on Inflammation . 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 

Have pafs’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dryden s Mn. 
Painful ; diftrefsful; laborious. 

Rachael travelled, and fhehad hard labour. Gen . xxxv. 16. 

Worcefter’s horfe came but to-day; 

And now their pride and mettle is afleep, 

Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 

That not a horfe is half, of himfelf. Shakejp. Henry IV. 
Continual hard duty, with little fighting, leffened and di- 
minifhed his army. Clarendon , b. viii. 

When Sebaftian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden s Don Sebaftian. 

A man obliged to hard labour is not reduced to the neceffity 
of having twice as much victuals as one under no neceffity to 
work. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ . 

. Cruel; oppreffive; rigorous. 

The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a very hard 
one. Broiuns Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. 23 

Whom Scarce my fheep, and fcarce my painful plough, 
The needful aids of human life allow ; 

So wretched is thy fon, fo hard a mother thou. Dryden _ 

If you thought that hard upon you, we would not refufe 
you half your time. Dryden s Jnven. Dedication. 

It will be a loft to all thofe,who have their eftates in money, 
of one third of their eftates; which will be a very hard cafe 
upon a great number of people. Locke. 

No people live with more eafe and profperity than the fub- 
jefts of little commonwealths ; as, on the contrary, there are 
none who fuffer more under the grievances of a hard govern¬ 
ment than the fubje&s of little principalities. Addifon . 

Rough ungovernable paffions hurry men on to fay or do 
very hard or offenfive things. Atterbury s Sermons . 

To find a bill that may bring punifhment upon the inno¬ 
cent, will appear very hard. Swift. 

Sower ; rough; fevere. 

What, have you given him any hard words of late ? Shak. 
Unfavourable; unkind. 

As thou lov’ft me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shakefpeare. 

Abfalom and Achitophel he thinks is a little hard on his 
fanatick patrons. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

Some hard rumours have been tranfmitted from t’other fide 
the water, and rumours of the fevereft kind. Swift. 

Infenfible; untouched. 

If I by chance Succeed 
In what I write, and that’s a chance indeed, 

Know I am not fo ftupid, or fo hard. 

Not to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryd. Perf. 
Unhappy ; vexatious. 

It is a very hard quality upon our foil or climate, that fo 
excellent a fruit, which profpers among all our neighbours, 
will not grow here. Temple. 

10. Vehement; keen; fevere; as, a hard Winter. 

. Unreasonable; unjuft. 

It is a little hard, that in an affair of the laft confequence to 
the very being of the clergy, this whole reverend body 
fhould be the foie perfons not confulted. Swift. 

It is the hardeft eafe in the world, that Steele fhould take 


H A 

up the reports of his fa&ion, and put them off as addition^ 
fears. 0 

12. Forced; not eafily granted. l P' 

If we allow the fuff couple, at the end of one hiind A 

years, to have left ten pair of breeders, which is no hard fa 
pofition; there would arife from thefe, in fifteen hund *d 
years, a greater number than the earth was capable of B i,/! 

13. Powerful. net \ 

The flag was too hard for the horfe, and the horfe fli es f or 

fuccour to one that’s too hard for him, and rides the one to 
death, and outright kills the other. L’Eftrange’s Fabl ° 

Let them confider the vexation they are treafuring up f or 
themfelves, by ftruggling with a power w’hich will be always 
too hard for them. Addifon’s Freeholder ’ 

A difputant, when he finds that his adverfary is too har 'd 
for him, with flynefs turns the difcourfe. Watts 

14. Auftere; rough, as liquids. 

In making of vinegar, fet veffels of wine over againft the 
noon fun, which calleth out the more oily fpirits, and leaveth 
the fpirit more four and hard. .Bacon’s Natural JBi/lorv, 

15. Harfh; ftiff; conftrained. 

Others, fcrupuloufiy tied to the practice of the ancients 
make their figures harder than even the marble itfelf. Dryden. 

His didtion is hard, his figures too bold, and his tropes*' 
particularly his metaphors, infufferably ftrained. Dryden. 

16. Not plentiful; not profperous. 

You have got a famous vidlory: there are bonfires decreed* 
and, if the times had not been hard, my billet fhould have 
burnt too. Dryden’s Spanijh Fr^ar. 

17. Avaricious; faultily fparing. 

Hard. adv. [hardo, very old German.] 

1. Clofe; near. 

Hard by was a houfe of pleafure, built for a Summer re¬ 
tiring place. Sidney. 

They doubted a while what it fhould be, ’till it was call: up 
even hard before them ; at which time they fully faw it was a 
man. Sidney. 

A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale hard by a foreft’s fide, 

Far from refort of people that did pafs 
In travel to and fro. Fairy Queen, h. i. 

Scarce had he faid, when hard at hand they fpie 
That quickfand nigh, with water covered. Fairy Queen. 
When thefe marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the 
mafter and main exercife. Shakefpeare’s. O.thello. 

Abimeleck went hard unto the door of the tower, to burn 
it with fire. Jadg. ix. 52. 

Hard by a cottage chimney fmokes. 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton: 

2 . Diligently; laborioufly; inceffantly; vehemently; ear- 
neftly; importunately. 

Geneura rofe in his defence, 

And pray’d fo hard for mercy from the prince, 

That to his queen the king th’ offender gave. Dryden. 
An ant works as hard as a man who fhould carry a very 
heavy load every day four leagues. Addifon s Guardian . 

Whoever my unknown correfpondent be, hepreffesW 
for an anfwer, and is earneft in that point. Atterbury. 

3. Uneafily; vexatioufly. 

When a man’s fervant {hall play the cur with him, look 
you it goes hard. Shakef. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

4. Vehemently; diftrefsfully. 

The queftion is hard fet, and we have reafon tofioubt. Bio. 
A flag, that was hard fet by the huntfmen, betook himiel 
to a ftall for fandtuary. L’Ef ratine. 

5. Faft; nihibly. 

The Philiftines followed hard upon Saul. 2 Sa. xxxi. . 
The wolves fcampered away as hard as they could drive. 

L’Eftrange’s Fablet. 

6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring labour. 

Solid bodies forefhow rain, as boxes and pegs of wo 
when they draw and wind hard. Bacon’s Natural rtijwp 

7. Tempeftuoufly; boifteroufly. . r ,, n( . 

When the North wind blows Lard, and it rains fadlyj * 1 
but fools fit down in it and cry; wife people defend mefmej 

againft it. Taylor’s Rule of living 

Ha'rdbound. adj. [hard and bound.'] Coftive. 

Juft writes to make his barfennefs appear, 

And ftrains from hardbound brains eight lines a year. F 
To Harden, r.n. [from hard.] To grow hard. 

The powder of loadftone and flint, by the addition 0 
ofreggs and gum-dragon, made intopafte, will in a fjj 
harden to the hardnefs of a ftone. Bacon’s Aatura l J 
To Ha'rden. v. a. [from hard.] 

1. To make hard; to indurate. 

Sure he, who firft the paffage try’d, / 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide, £ 

And ribs of iron arm’d his fide, Dryden . 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. J .rfa 

A piece of the hardened marl. Woodward on 

2. To confirm in effrontery ; to make impudent. 

3. To confirm in wickednefs* to make obdurate. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lane 


A R 

But exhort one another daily, left any of you be hardened 


H A R 

Criminal, as you are, you avenge yoiirfelf againft the hardi- 
nefs of one that fhould tell you of it. Speftat.r. 


through the deceitfulnefs of fin, Hebr. iii. 13. nefs of one that fhould tell you of it. Sfedfator. 

He ftiffened his neck, and hardened, his heart from turning 3. Effrontery 4 confidence, 
unto the Lord. 2 'Chro. x*fcvi. 13. Hardla'boured. adj. [bard and labour.] Elaborate; ftudied; 

It is a melancholy confideration, that there fhould be feveral diligently wrought. . 
among us fo hardened and deluded as to think an oath a proper How chearfully the hawkers cry 


lemncuuiy (.winuciauuu, IUI.1V U1UU.U v/v. iv.wai 

among us fo hardened and deluded as to think an oath a proper 
fubjedt for a jeff. Addifon’s Freeholder . 

4. To make infenfible; to ffupify. 

Our religion fets before us not the example of a ftupid 
ftoick, who had by obftinate principles hardened himfelf 
againft all fenfe of pain ; but an example of a man like our- 
felves, that had a tender fenfe of the leaft fuffering, and yet 
patiently endured the greateft. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and I have ah addition of 
weight on my fpirits fince we loft him. Swift to Pope. 

$. To make firm ; to endue with conftancy. 

Then fhould I yet have comfort ? yea, I would harden rriy- 
felf in forrow. Job vi. 10. 

One raifes the foul, arid hardens it to virtue; the other 
foftens it again, and unbends it into vice. Dryden. 

Ha'rdener. n. f. [from harden.'] One that makes any thing 
hard. 

HardfaVou red. adj. [hard and favour.] Coaffe of feature; 
harfh of countenance. 

When the blaft of war blows in your ears, 

Stiffen thefinews, fummon up the blood, 

Difguife fair nature with hardfavour’d looks. 

Then lend the eye a terrible afpeeft. Sbakefp. Henry V. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the After hard- 
favoured. L’Eftrange. 

When Vulcan came into the world he was fo hardfavoured 
. that both his parents frowned on him. Dryden. 

Hardha'nded. adj. [hard and hand.] Coarfe; mechanick; 
one that has hands hard with labour. 

What are they that do play it ? 

~~ Hardhanded men that work in Athens here, 

Which never labour’d in their minds ’till now. Shakefpeare. 
Ha'rdhead .n.f [hard and head.] Clafh of heads ; manner 
of fighting in which the combatants dafh their heads toge¬ 
ther. 6 

I have been at hardhead with your butting citizens; I have 
t routed your herd, I have difperft them. Dryden’s Span. Fryar. 
Hardhearted, adj. [hard and heart.] Cruel; inexorable ; 
mercilefs; pitilefs; barbarous; inhuman; favage; uncom- 
pamonate. 0 

. . Hardhearted Clifford, take me from the world: 

My foul to heav’n Shakefpeare’s Heavy VI. 

Can you be fo hardhearted to deftroy 
My ripening hopes, that are fo near to joy ? Dryden 

hlzf'i’ « er p ife a good -" atur «l was very hard- 

hearted to his filler Peg. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of John Bull 

Kardke arteoness. n.f. [fronthardhearted.} Cruelly; want 
of tendernefs; want of compafllon. 

uSStT ~*r “ “ «* ■" ««. 

WwT/y 11Ch " “ a W r ys in combi "Mion With! pride and 
hai aheartednefs, or want of compaffion 9e 

K^}* 62 ***"« s ““' 6 ‘ 

'f ith fuf y an<i fierce hardyhead, 

. . . f heart to harbour thoughts unkind 

And nourifh bloody vengeance in hfs bitmr mind. Fa ..e> Ui 
r> 11, „. bav e this about you, < 

Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall, 

ha'rcmsnt h b r e ’ rtl da r t ! efs fh hood - Mihm ' 

Courage; ftou'tnefs! b °?Jy h ^ French ’J 

But full of fire and greedy hardimmt. 

The youthful knight could not for aught be flaid Fa <S>„ 

T , °, n ,he Sen tie Severn’s fedgy bank, 

He 6 ° P /° fiti0n ’ hand A 
He d ,d confound the belt part of an hour 

* Zealwa! thet"“' ^ G,e " d °wer. Shak. H IV 
Ha'rdxkm, J I b ®“ ? owed ^hardiment. Fairf 

r. Hardflfip 8 ; frjg/e # ’ fr0m *"*■ J ^ 

ger, and a!! laldhef,^ ’ great endurers of cold, hun- 
2. Stoutnefs; courage; bravery. Spenfer. 

y with thrice fuch powers left at home 
Let n u s 0 bf efend -° J Ur0Wn doors from tbe dow, 

ln number nofin the bJrdteB 7 n 7 Z ^ n r tio " $5 neithe " 
contemptible. ^ and coura g^ of their-perfons 

He has the courage of a ratinn.i . BaCOn ’ S Henry VII. 

saps asas 


A fatire, and the gentry buy ! 
While my hardlabour’d poem pines. 
Unfold upon the printer’s lines. 
Ha/rdly. adv. [from hard.] 

With difficulty; not eafily. 


Swift ; 


Dryden: 
Dryden 0 


f i^li MliJliVUlty y AAV/W VMJU r • 

For the moft part it fo falleth out, touching things which 
generally are received, that although in themfelves they be 
moft certain, yet, becaufe men prefume them granted of all, 
we are hardlieft able to bring fuch proof of their certainty as 
may fatisfy garnfayers, when fuddenly and befides expedlation 
they require the fame at our hands. Hooker, b. v. f. 2. 

There are but a few, and they endued with great ripenels 
of wit and judgment, free from all fuch affairs as might trou ¬ 
ble their meditations, inftrudled in the fharpeft and fubtleft 
points of learning; who have, and that very hardly , been 
able to find olit but only the immortality of the foul. Hvoker. 

God hath delivered a law as (harp as the two-edged fword, 
piercing the very clofefl and moft unfearchable corners of the 
heart, which the law of nature can hardly, human laws by no 
means, poffibly reach unto. Hooker, b. i. 

There are in living creatures parts that nourilh and repair 
eafily, and parts that nourifh and repair hardly. Bacon. 

The barks of thofe trees are more'clofe and foft than thofe 
of oaks and afhes, whereby the mofs can the hardlier iffue 
out \ Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Falfe confidence is eafily taken up, and hardly laid 

doWil - South’s Sermons. 

The father, mother, daughter they invite; 

Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaft. 

Recov’ring hardly what he loft before, 

His right endears it much, his purchafe more. 

2. Scarcely ; fcant; not lightly. 

The fifh that once was caught, Dew bait will hardly bite. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 1 . 
They are worn, lord conful, fo 
That we fhall hardly in our ages fee 

Their banners wave again. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Hardly fhall you find any one fo bad, but he defires the 
tredit of being thought good. South’s Sermons . 

I he wand’nng breath was on the wing to part. 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart. Dryden . 
I here is hardly a gentleman in the nation who hath not a 
near alliance with fome of that body. Swift, 

3. Grudgingly; as an injury. J ° 

If I unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this prefence, I defire 

4. . 2 S 5 T 3 KS** ***” " “• 

If there are fome reafons inducing you to think hard- 
y of our laws, are thofe reafons demonftrative, are thev 
or meer poflibilities only ? Hooker, Preface 

5. Rigoroufly • oppreffively. ’ 

Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. Clarend. 
" ey 7® now , *" pnfon, and treated hprdly enough; for 

Th ar \ fiftee k dCad W ‘ thin tW ° yearS ’ 4ddlfon on Italy. 

1 hey have begun to fay, and to fetch inftances, where he 
has m many things been hardly ufed. ’ FfS 

0. Unwelcomely; harflily. oivijt. 

A ™" lnformation ; even from thofe who have authority over 
them, copies very hardly and harfhly to a grown man • Z 
however foftened, goes but ill down! g ™ ’/otkl 
7. Not foftly; not tenderly; not delicately. 1 

Sohardly,oZZ *** ^ bed » _ 

Tis time my hardmouth'd couriers fo controul. 

Apt to run not, and trangrefs the goal. 

And therefore I conclude. Dr,Je»\ F u 

But who can youth, let loqfe to vice, relfrain 5 F > 
When once the hardmouth’d horfe has got the rein. 

He s paft thy pow r to ftop. DrvJ. •»*«¥’ , 

Harness, n.f [from hard.] D >d 5 J" 0 ***^ 

1. Dunty; power of refiftance in bodies. 

up maffes^of a that make 

% change its figure. ' the Whole does not ea- 

From thevarivus combinations nf r; ^ ke ' 

all the varieties of the bodies form A corpufcles happen 
tafte, frnell, bardffs, and frerifi? t - ° f them > in 

2. Difficulty to be underwood . P graVlt ^‘ Woodward, 

»-p». . ■; 1 found 

This label on my bofom, whofe containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can S 

Makenocol.eaionofiA thatrCa A^ 
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5. Difficulty to be accomplifhed. 

It was time now or never to fharpen my intention to pierce 
through the hardnefs of this entcfprize. Sidney. 

Concerning the duty itfelf; the hardnefs thereof is not fuch 
as needeth much art. Hooker, b. v. f 3 1 • 

4. Scarcity; penury. 

The tenants poor, the hardnefs of the times, 

Are ill excufes for a fervant’s crimes. Swift. 

5. Obduracy; profligatenefs. 

Every commiffion of fin introduces unto the foul a certain 
degfee of hardnefs, and an aptnefs to continue in that fin. 

South's Sermons. 

6. Coarfenefs ; harfhnefs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the hardnefs of 
their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make up 
what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. Ray. 

7. Keennefs; vehemence of weather or feafons. 

If the hardnefs of the Winter fhould fpoil them, neither the 
lofs of feed nor labour will be much. Mortimers Husbandry. 

8. Cruelty of temper; favagenefs; harfhnefs; barbarity. 

We will afk. 

That if vte fail in our requeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Sbakefpeares Coriolanus. 

They quicken floth, perplexities iinty, 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. Denham. 

0. Stiffnefs; harfhnefs. 

Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the painters, 
and to make many ample folds, which are infufferable hard- 
neffes , and more like a hock than a natural garment. Dryden. 
io. Faulty parfimony; flinginefs. 

Ha'rdock. n.f. I Ifuppofe the fame with burdock . 

Why he was met ev’n now. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

With haddocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. Shakefp. 
Hards, n. f The refufe or coarfer part of flax. 

Ha'rdship. n.f. [from hard.] 

1. Injury; oppreflion. 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have con¬ 
quered for them; and fo. are we, to recover the effects of their 
hardjhips upon us. . Swift. 

2. Inconvenience; fatigue; , c 

They were expofed to hardflnp and penury. Sprat s Serm. 

You could not undergo the toils of war. 

Nor bear the hardjhips that your leaders bore. Addif. Cato. 

In journeys or at home, in war or peace, # 

By hardjhips many, many fall by eafe. Prior. 

Ha'rdwAre. n.f. [hard and ware.] Manufaflures of metal. 
Ha^rdwareman, n.f. [hardware and man.] A maker or 
feller of metalline manufa&ures. 

One William Wood, a n hardwareman, obtains by fraud a 
patent in England to coin io8,coo 1 . in copper to pafs in 
Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or refufe. ^wijt. 

ttA'RDY. adj. [hardi, French.] 

1. Bold; brave; floutj daring. 

Try the imagination of fome in cock-fights, to make one 
cock more hardy, and the other more cowardly. Bacon. 

Recite 7 

The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight ( 

Betwixt the hardy queen and hero knight. PjyA Fables. 3 
Who is there hardy enough to contend with the reproach 
Which is prepared for thofe, who dare venture to diffent from 
the received opinions of their country ? Bocke. 

Could thirfl of vengeance, and defire of fame, 

Excite the ferhale breafl with martial flame ? 

And fhall not love’s diviner pow’r infpire 

More hardy virtue, and more gen’rous fire. trior . 

2. Strong; hard; firm. , . , , 

Is a man confident of his prefent ftrength ? An unwhol- 
fome blaft may fhake in pieces his hardy fabrick. South. 

3. Confident; firm. . . , r . c , 

Hare and Here, differing in pronunciation only, figmfy both 

an army and a lord. So Harold is a general of an army, 
Hareman, a chief man in the army; Herwin, a venous 
army ; which are much like Stratocles, Pokmarchus, znAHege- 
fiflrltus among the Greeks. , Gtbfon's Camden. 

HARE. n. f. [ bapa, Saxon ; karh , Erfe.J 

1. A fmall quadruped, with long ears and fhort tail, that moves 
by leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and fecundity; 
the common game of hunters. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

_Yes 

As fparrows, eagles ; or the hare , the lion. Shakefp. Mach. 
We view in the open champaign a brace of fwift grey¬ 
hounds courfing a good flout and well breathed hare. More. 
Your drefiings muff be with Galen’s powder and hare s fur. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare . Thomf. Autumn. 

2 . A conflellation. 

The hare appears, whofe adive rays fupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech. 
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To Hare. v. n. [harier, French.] To fright; to hurry with 
terrour. 

To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex them. Locke. 
Ha'rebell. n.f [hare and bell.] A blue flower campaniform. 
Thou fhalt not lack 

The flow’r that’s like thy face, pale primrofe; nor 
The azur’d harebell, like thy veins. Shakefp. Cymbe'ine. 
Ha'rebrained. adj. [from hare the verb and brain.] Volatile; 
unfettled ; wild ; fluttering.; hurried. 

That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the fool, when 
others are weary of it. Bacon's Henry Ml], 

Ha'refoot. n.f. [hare and foot.] 

1. A bird. Airfworth. 

2. An herb. Jinfwcrth. 

Ha'relip. n.f. A fiffure in the upper lip with want of fub- 

flance, a natural defeat. Quincy. 

The blots of nature’s hand 
Shall not in their iffue Hand ; 

Never mole, harelip , nor fear, 4 , 

Shall upon their children be. Shakef. Midf. Night's Dream. 
The third flitch is performed with pins or needles, as in 
harelips. # Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ha'resear. n.f [bupleurum , Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: the leaves grow alternately upon the 
branches, and for the mofl part furround the ftalk, having no 
footflalk : the feeds are oblong, fmooth, and furrowed. Miller. 
Ha'rier. n. f. [from hare.] A dog for hunting hares. Ainjw. 
To Hark. v. n. [Contracted from hearken.] To liflen. 


The king, 

To me inveterate, harks my brother’s foot Shakefpcare. 

Pricking up his ears, to hark 

If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibrap. iii. 

Hark, interj. [It is originally the imperative of the verb bark.] 
Lift ! hear ! liflen! 

What harmony is this ? My good friends, hark! Shakef. 
The butcher faw him upon the gallop with a piece of flelh, 
and called out, hark ye, friend, you may make the belt of 
your purchafe. B EJlrange s Fables. 

Hark ! methinks the roar that late purfu’d me, 

Sinks like the mtirmurs of a falling wind. Rowe's fa. Shore. 
Hark how loud the woods 

Invite you forth ! Thomfon's Spring: 

Harl. n.f. 

1. The filaments of flax. 

2. Any filamentous fubftance. 

The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, willow, 
or harl, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Harlequin, n.f [This name is faid to have been ^iven by 
Francis of France to a bufy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quint. Menage derives it more probably from a 
famous comedian that frequented M. Hardys houfe, whom 
his friends called Harlequino , little Harley. 7 rev.] A buf¬ 
foon who plays tricks to divert the populace; a Jack-pudding; 

a zani. , 

The joy of a king for a victory muft not be like that c* 

a harlequin upon a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden. 

The man in graver tragick known, 

Though his belt part long fince was done. 

Still on the ftage defires to tarry; 

And he who play’d the harlequin. 

After the jeft ftill loads the feene. 

Unwilling to retire, though weary. r [ icr ' 

HA'RLOT. n.f [herlodes , Welfh, a girl. Others 

let , a little whore. Others from the name of the mother <# 
William the Conqueror. Hurlet is ufed in Chaucer for a 
male drudge.] A whore; a ftrumpet. 

A wav, my difpofition, and poffcfs me with 

Some W^fpirit. , £ *5 

They help thee by fuch aids as geefe and harlots. Ben. jowj 
The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place; 

Go, fools, and purchafe an unclean embrace. Dryd. J 
Ha'rlotry. n.f. [from harlot.] 

1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. 

Nor fhall. 

From Rome’s tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
’Gainft harlotry , while thou art clad fo thin. Drya. j 

2 . A name of contempt for a woman. 

A peevifh felf-will’d harlotry, jy. 

That no perfuafion can do good upon. Shakejp. ten ; 
HARM, n. f [Jjeapm, Saxon.] 

1. Injury; crime; wickednefs. 

2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt. 

We, ignorant of ourfelves. 

Beg often our own harms, which the wife powers ^ 

Deny us for our good. _ Shakef Ant. an ' thern 

They fhould be fuffered to write on : it wou „ ^ 
out of harms way, and prevent them from evil courle . 

To Harm. v. a. To hurt; to injure. 

What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours or luit t ^ 

I faw’tnot, thought it not, it harm'd not me. om • 
Paffions ne’er could grow 
T« harm another, or impeach your jeft, 
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After their young are hatched, they brood them under their 
• l.ft the cold, and fometimes the heat, fliould harm 
win § 3 ’ Ray on the Creation. 

adj. [ harm and full. J Hurtful; mifehievous; 

noxious; injurious; detrimental. 

His dearly loved fquire 
His fpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 

Whofe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire. 

Had riven many a breaft with pike-head fquare. Fa. Queen. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature lefs, becaufe he fees 

the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Ha f 

The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, with¬ 
out any mixture of harmful quality. Raleigh's Hijlory . 

For flax and oats will burn the tender field. 

And fleepy poppies harmful harvefts yield. Dryden'sGeorg. 

Harmfully, adv. [from harmful.] Hurtfully; noxioufly; 

detrimentally. ..... n , 

A fcholar is better occupied in playing or ileeping, than 
fpending his time not only vainly, but harmfully in fuch kind 
of exercife. Jfchain s Schoolmajler. 

Ha'rm fulness, n.f [from harmful.] Hurtfulnefs; mif- 
chievoufnefs noxioufnefs. 

Harmless, adj. [fromharm.] 

1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonies harmlefs in themfelves, and hurtful 
only in refpeCl of number, was it amifs to decree that thofe 
things that were leaft needful, and newlieft come, fhould be 
the firft that were taken away ? Hooker, b. iv. f. 14. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her mafter; hitting 
Each objecSt with a joy. Sbakefpeares Cymbeline. 

2. Unhurt; undamaged. 

The fhipwright will be careful to gain by his labour, or at 
leaft to fave himfelf harmlefs, and therefore fuit his work 
flightly, according to a flight price. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Harmlessly, adv. [horn harmlefs.] Innocently; without 
hurt; without crime. 

He fpent that day free from worldly trouble, harmlefsly, 
and in a recreation that became a churchman. Walton. 

Bullets batter the walls which ftand inflexible, but fall harm¬ 
lefsly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 

Ha'rmlessness. n.f. [from harmlefs.] Innocence; freedom 
from injury or hurt. 

When, through taftelefs flat humility, ^ 

In dough-bak’d men fome harmleffnefs we fee, ( 

’Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne. J 
Compare the harmleffnefs, the credulity, the tendernefs, the 
modefty, and the ingenuous pliablenefs to virtuous counfels, 
which is in youth untainted, with the mifehievoufnefs, the 
flynefs, the craft, the impudence, the falfhood, and the con¬ 
firmed obftinacy in an aged long-praftifed finner. South. 

Ha'rmon<Ical. } adj. [a^/xovoco? ; harmonique, French.] Pro- 

Ha'rmonick. 3 portioned to each other; adapted to each 
other; concordant; muficaJ. 

After every three whole notes, nature requireth, for all har- 
monical ufe, one half note to be interpofed. Bacon's N. Hijl: 

Hannon!cal founds, and difeordant founds, are both a&ive 
and pofitive ; but blacknefs and darknefs are, indeed, but pri- 
vatives. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

So fwells each wind-pipe ; afs intones to afs, 

Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and brafs. Pope. 

Harmonious, adj. [ harmonieux, French, from harmony.] 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts proportioned to each 
other. 

All the wide-extended fky, 

And all th ' harmonius worlds on high. 

And Virgil’s facred work fhall dye. Cowley, j 

God has made the intellectual world harmontous and beauti¬ 
ful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once; we muft bring it home piece-meal. Locke. 

2. Having founds concordant to each other; mufical. 

Harmony in wedded pair. 

More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. Milton . 

he verfe of Chaucer is not harmonious to us: they who 
iveu with him, and fome time after him, thought it mufical 

W . . Dryden's Fables, Preface 

~ 0USLy . adv. [from harmonious.] 

l - Vith juft adaptation and proportion of parts to each other. 
iNot chaos-like, together crufh’d and bruis’d ; 

■out.as the world, harmonioujly confus’d : 

^ here order in variety we fee, 

Thl W n er L V th ,°n gh a11 things differ ’ the y a gree. P 0 p e . 
fhould be fo efc d,fta " ces ’ motion s, and quantities of matter 
varies of f a ““ ratd >: and barnmiouJfyMju&eA in this great 
mateti-,1 f °7 fyfle T’ 15 above the for t'aitous hits of blind 
muft certain,y flow 

2. Mufical!v • vt.tK j r r , Bentley s Sermons. 

uucauy, with concord of founds. 

tuned W ^°A Up0n th ST ld as amufical inftrument, well- 
vrotftin the l «™ck, we ought not therefore to 
P the lnftiument, but him that makes the mufick 

Stilling fleet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol, 
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Harmo'niousness. n.f. [from harmonious. ] Proportions 
muficalnefs. 

To Ha'rmonize. v. a. [from harmony.] To adjuft in fit pro¬ 
portions ; to make mufical. 

Love firft invented verfe, and form’d the rhime, 

The motion meafur’d, harmoniz'd the chime. Dryden . 

HA'RMONY. n.f. [ device ; harmonie, French.] 

1. The juft adaptation of one part to another. 

The pleafures of the eye and ear are but the effe&s of equa¬ 
lity, good proportion, or correfpondence; fo that equality 
and correfpondence are the caufes of harmony. Bacon, 

The harmony of things, 

As well as that of founds, from difeord fprings. Denham. 
Sure infinite wifdom muft accomplifh all its works with con- 
fummate harmony, proportion, and regularity. Cheyne, 

2. Juft proportion of found; mufical concord. 

Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different founds 
united. Watts's Logick . 

3. Concord; correfpondent fentimenti 

In us both one foul, 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 

More grateful than harmonious founds to th’ ear. Milton , 
I no fooner in my heart divin’d, 

My heart, which by a fecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet! Milton . 
HA'RNESS. n.f. [ harnois , French, fuppofed from iern or 
hiern, Runnick; hi aim, Welfh and Erfe, iron.J 

1. Armour ; defenfive furniture of war. 

A goodly knight, all drefs’d in harnefs meet. 

That from his head no place appeared to his feet* F. Queen. 
Doff thy harnefs, youth : 

I am to-day i’ th’ vein of chivalry. Shakefp. Troll, and Creff. 

Of no right, nor colour like to right. 

He doth fill fields with harnefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Were I a great man, I fhould fear to drink : 

Great men fhould drink with harnefs on their throats. Shak. 

2. The traces of draught horfes, particularly of carriages of 
pleafure or ftate: of other carriages we fay geer. 

Or wilt thou ride ? 7 'hy horfes fhall be trapp’d, 

Their harnefs ftudded all with gold and pearl. Shakefpcare. 
Their fteeds around. 

Free from their harnefs , graze the flow’ry ground, Dryden . 
To Harness, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in armour. 

He was harneft light, and to the field goes he. Shakefp, 

Full fifty years, harnefs'd in rugged Heel, 

I have endur’d the biting Winter’s blaft. Rowe . 

2. To fix horfes in their traces. 

Before the door her iron chariot flood. 

All ready harnejfed for journey new* Fairy Queen, b. 1: 
Harnefs the horfes, and get up the horfemen, and ftand 
forth with your helmets. J er% x \ w ' u 

When I plow my ground; my horfe is harnejfed \and chained 
to my plough. KM; 0rigin of Mankind. 

To the harnejfed yoke 

u & 7^7 the ( r lh° u ld er 5 and begin their toil. Tbomfon. 

H k u f , -7 P ^ ea,1 P’ Saxon; harpe, French. It is ufed through 
both the Teutonick and Roman dialeas, and has been W 
in ufe. & 

Romanufq', lyrd plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa* Ven. Fort.] 

I. A lyre; an inftrument ftrung with wire and ftruck with th© 
nnger. 

Arion, when through tempefts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy feas, 

Aii rh M° Ug J h , th L e f T eet muflck which h is harp did make, 
AJlur d a dolphin him from death to eafe. Spenfer . 

r , They touch’tJ their golden harps , and hyming prais’d^ 
God and his works Milton's Paradife.Loft, b. vii. 

Nor wanted tuneful harp , nor vocal quire, 

a. ATo h n e ftdlSon. ng ’ Ap0l '° ^ ***- 

T^n! t r? 1 ’ neS v*7 fo/P’ and through the liquid Ikies 
hefhell, as lighteft, firft begins to rife; 

I his when fweet Orpheus ftruck, to lift’ning rocks 

To H™ feS §aV r e ; 5 and C £ rS t0 wither ’ d °aks. Creech's Manilas. 
To Harp. [harper, French, from the noun.] 

I. To play on the harp. J 

I heard the voice of harpers harping with their harps Rev 
™X7‘ th0Ut ft t' m Z foand > wh «her pipe or htp| 

The helmed cherubim, iCor.xtv.y. 

And fwordea feraphim, 

Are feen in glitt'ring ranks with wings dirplay’d. 

Harping m loud and folemn quire, } ’ 

With unexpreffive notes to heav’n's new-born heir Milton 
I conceive you barf a little too much upon one fttln^ 

" thE ^ tonetaftSSt 
Gracious duke, 

Harp not on that, nor do not banifli reafon 

" For 
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For inequality ; but let your reafon ferve 
To make the truth appear. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafure . 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 

Beware the thane of Fife: difmifs me : enough. 

-Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, thanks: 

Thou’ft harp’d my fear aright. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He feems 

Proud and difdainful, harping on what I am. 

Not what he knew I was. Shakef Ant. aud Cleopatra. 

Ha'rper. n.f. [from harp.] A player on the harp. 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d, 

Nor to the motion of a fchoolboy’s tongue; 

Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind harper’s fong. Shakefpeare . 

Pm the god of the harp : flop, my faireft:—in vain; 

Nor the harp, nor the harper , could fetch her again. Tickell. 
Ha'rping Iron. n. f. [from harpago, Latin.] A bearded dart 
with a line faftened to the handle, with which whales are 
ftruck and caught. 

The boat which on the firft affault did go, 

Struck with a harping iron the younger foe; 

Who, when he felt his fide fo rudely gor’d, 

Loud as the fea that nourifh’d him he roar’d. Waller. 

Harpone'er. n.f. [ harponeur , French, from harpoon.] He 
that throws the harpoon in whalefifhing. 

Harpo'on. n.f. [harpon , French.] A harping iron. 
Ha'rpsicord. n.f. A mufical inftrument. 

Ha'rpy. n.f. [ harpyia , Latin ; harpie, harpye , French.} 

The harpies were a kind of birds which had the faces of 
women, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures; which, 
when the table was furnifhed forPhineus, came flying in, and 
devouring or carrying away the greater part of the vidluals, 
did fo defile the reft that they could not be endured. Raleigh. 

That an harpy is not a centaur is by this way as much a 
truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. Locke. 

?. A ravenous wretch. 

I will do you any ambaflage to the pigmies, rather than hold 
three words conference with this harpy. Shakefpeare • 

Ha'rqu^buss. n.f. [See Arquebuse.] A handgun. 
Ha'rquebussier* n\f. [from harquebujs .] One armed with 
a harquebufs. 

-About thirty paces off were placed twenty thoufand nimble 
harquebujfiers , ranged in length, and but five in a rank. Knolles. 
Harrida'n. n.f. [corrupted from haridelle , a worn-out 
worthlefs horfe.] A decayed ftrumpet. 

She juft endur’d the Winter Ihe began, 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and ftirurik. 

To bawd for others, and go fhares with punk. Swift. 
Ha'rrow. n.f [ charroue , French; harcke , German, a rake.] 
A frame of timbers crofting each other, and fet with teeth, 
drawn over fowed ground to break the clods and throw the 
earth over the feed. 

The land with daily care 
Is exercis’d, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows. Dry den’s Georgick. 

Two fmall harrows , that clap on each fide of the ridge, 
harrow it right up and down. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

To Ha'rrow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To break with the harrow. 

Friend, harrow in time, by fome manner of means. 

Not only thy peafon, but alfo thy beans. Tuff. Husbandry. 
Can’ft thou bind the unicorn with his band iq the *furrow ? 
Or will he harrow the valleys after thee ? Job xxxix. io. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plow Rome, and harrow Italy, I’ll never 

Be fuch a gofling to obey inftindf. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To tear up; to rip up. 

I could a tale unfold, whofe lighted word 
Would harrow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like ftars, ftart from their fpheres. Sh. 

Imagine you behold me bound and fcourg’d. 

My aged mufcles harrow’d up with whips ; 

Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 

3. To pillage; to ftrip ; to lay wafte. See Harry, which in 
Scottifh is the fame thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth laws, fo he 
had in fecret a defign to make ufe of them, as well for col¬ 
lecting of treafure as for correcting of manners; and fo mean¬ 
ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumulate them the 
rather. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

4. To invade; to harafs with incurfions. [From pepgian, 
Saxon.] 

And he that harrow'd hell with heavy ftowre. 

The faulty fouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowre. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 10. 
Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
JDid’ft make thy triumph over death and fin ; 

And having harrow'd hell, did’ft bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 

5. To difturb; to put into commotion. [This mould rather 
be written harry , barer , French.] 

Moft like: it harrows me with fear and wonc^r, Shakefp. 
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Amaz’d I flood, harrow’d with grief and care. M’lt * 
Harrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 

What difmal day hath lent this curfed light. 

To fee my lord fo deadly damnify’d ? Fairy Queen b •* 
Ha'rrow. interj. An exclamation of fudden diftrefs 5 >j U * 
out of ufe.. ’ ow 

Ha'rrower. n.f. [from harrow.] 
r. He who harrows. 

2. A kind of hawk. 

To Ha'rry. v. a. [barer, French.] 

1. Toteaze; to hare; to ruffle. 

Thou muft not take my former fharpnefs ill. 

—I repent me much 

That I fo harry d him. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2 . In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, or opprefs: as, one 
harried a nefl ; that is, he took the young away : as alfo be 
harried me out of houfe and home ; that is, he robbed me of mv 
goods, and turned me out of doors. See To Harrow. * 

HARSH, adj. [ hervifehe , German, Skinner.] 

1. Auftere; roughly four. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some forts, when old, continue brifk and fine: 

So age’s gravity may feem fevere. 

But nothing harjh or bitter ought t’ appear. Denham. 
Sweet, hitter, four, barjk and fait, are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberlefs variety of relifhes. Locke. 

The fame defeCl of heat which gives a fiercenefs to our na¬ 
tures, may contribute to that roughnefs of our language, 
which bears fome analogy to the harjh fruit of colder coun¬ 
tries. Swift to the Lord High Treafum, 

2. Rough to the ear. 

A name unmufical to Volfcian ears, 

And harjh in found to thine. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Age might, what nature never gives the young, 

Have taught the fmoothnefs of thy native tongue; 

But fatire needs not that, and wit will fhine 
Through the harjh cadence of a rugged line, Dryden. 
The unneceflary confonants made their fpelling tedious, 
and their pronunciation harjh. Dryden. 

Thy lord commands thee now 
With a harjh voice, and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties. Dryden’s PerJ. Sat. 5, 

3. Crabbed; morofe; peevifh. 

He was a wife man and an eloquent; but in his nature 
harjh and haughty. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Bear patiently the harjh words of thy enemies, as knowing 
that the anger of an enemy admonifhes us of our dut y. Taylor. 
No harjh reflection let remembrance raife; 

Forbear to mention what thou can’ft not praife. Prior. 
A certain quicknefs of apprehenfion inclined him to kindle 
into the firft motions of anger; but, for a long time before 
he died, no one heard an intemperate or harjh word proceed 
from him. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

4.. Rugged to the touch. 

Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, or .ome 
har/h fand ; and red feels very fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

5. Unpleafing; rigorous. * 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d; 

Though harjh the precept, yet the preacher charm’d. Dryd, 
HaTshly. adj. [from harfj.] 
r. Sourly ; aufterely to the palate, as unripe fruit. 

2. With violence; in opposition to gentlenefs, unlefs in the fo.- 
lowing paftage it rather fignifies unripely. 

’Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harjhly pluck’d. Milton’sParadife Lof, b.n> 

3. Severely; morofely; crabbedly. 

I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, that wou 
treat me harjhly , than of an effeminate nature. Addip> 

4. Rusgedly to the ear. 

My wife is in a wayward mood to-day: 

I tell you, ’twould found harjhly in her ears. Shakejpw** 
Get from him why he puts on this confufion, 

Grating fo harjhly all his days of quiet . 

With turbulent and dang’rous lunacy. Shakefp• an> 

A hollow groan, a murm’ring wind arofe; 

The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, . 

Sent out a jarring found, and harjhly rung. Dryd. a 
Ha'rshness. n.f. [from harjh.] 

I. Sournefs; auftere tafte. ii: ne 

Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard: the r ^ 
doth foften and fweeten the fruit, which is nothing ^ 
fmooth diftribution of the fpirits into the parts; for * 
equal diftribution of the fpirits maketh the barjhnefs. 


2. Roughnefs to the ear. 


Neither can the natural harjhnefs of the French, or the 
petual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony * . 

Italian. . ^ the 


Cannot I admire the height of Milton’s invention, at£ j 
jurength of his expreflion, without defending his an iq , 
words, and the perpetual harjhnefs of their found. 


•Tis 
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*Tis not enough no harjhnefs gives offence; 

The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. 

7. Ru^gednefe to the touch. 

^ Harjhnefs and ruggednefs of bodies is unpleafant to the 
touch/ Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

4. Crabbednefs; morofenefs; peevifhnefs. 

No, Regan, you fhall never have my curfe: 

Thy tender-hefted nature fhall not give 

Thee o’er to harjhnefs : her eyes are fierce, but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. King Lear. 

HART, n.f [peoqt, Saxon.] A he-deer of the large kind; 
the male of the roe. 

That inftant was I turn’d into a hart, 

And my deiires, like fell and cruel hounds. 

E’er fince purfue me. Shakef Tivelfth Night. 

The deer 

And fearful harts do wander every where 

Amid ft the dogs. May’s Virgil’s Georg. 

Ha'rtshorn. n.f. 

Harjhorn is a drug that comes into ufe as many ways, and 
under as many forms, as anyone in the whole materia medica. 
What is ufed here are the whole horns of the common male 
deer, which fall off every year. This fpecies is the fallow 
deer ; but fome tell us, that the medicinal h’artjhorn fhould be 
that of the true hart or flag, called the red deer. The fait of 
hartjhorn is a great fudorifick, and the fpirit has all the virtues 
of volatile alkalies: it is ufed to bring people out of faintings 
by its pungency, holding it under the nofe, and pouring down 
fome drops of it in water. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Ramofe concretions of the volatile falts are obfervable upon 
theglafs of the receiver, whilft the fpirits of vipers and hartf- 
hom are drawn. Woodward on Foffils. 

Ha'rtshorn. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Ha'rt-royal. n.f A plant. A fpecies of buckthorn plan¬ 
tain. 

Ha'rtstongue. n.f. [lingua cervina, Latin.] A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the joints of old walls and 
buildings, where they are moifl and ftiady. Thexe are very 
few of them in Europe. Miller. 

Flartjlongue is propagated by parting the roots, and alfo by 
** eed - Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ha rtwort, n . f. [;tordyliurn , Latin.] It is an umbelliferous 
plant, with a rofe-fhaped flower, confifling of five unequal 
heart-fafhioned petals, which are placed circularly and reft on 
the empalement, which afterward becomes an almoft round 
fruit, compofed of two flat feeds, which eafily caft off their 
covering with a raifed border, which are commonly indented. 
It is an annual plant, and perifhes foon after it has perfected 

J 1 is found wild in feveraI P arts of England. Miller. 

HA'RVLST. n.f. [baepyefc, Saxon.] 

1. The feafon of reaping and gathering the corn. 

As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain, 

And fhortly comes to harvejl. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
With harvejl work he is worfe than he was in the Spring. 

2 . The corn ripened, gathered and inned. ^ ^ ' 

biom Ireland come I with myftrength. 

And reap the harvejl which that rafeal fow’d. Shak. H. VI. 

Av nen the father is too fondly kind. 

Such feed he fows, fuch harvejl fhall he find. Dryden. 

3 * 1 he producl of labour. 

Let thefe fmall cotts and hills fuffice: 

Let us the harvejl of our labour eat; 

Ha C ° arfeft diCt fWeM - Dryden ' S Jmm - 

’’ in^cfSveft the ^ f ‘ ng at ^ feaft made f ° r havin S 

Your hay it is mow’d, and your corn is reap’d ; 
lour barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d; 

Lome, my boys, come, 

^ orne 5 my boys, come, 

2 Th e n fim err r y T ° Ut Dryden’s K. Arthur . 

2 - i he time of gathering harveft. 

At harvejl-home, and on the fhearing-day, 

T he fh ° uld thanks t0 Pan and pav, 
n better Ceres, trembling to approach 

3 - The opporturfity^of gathering treafure. ^ 4 - 

or 

Ha'rvest-to* n /• iu**f%f* Merry mves °f Windsor. 

P L0 ^ D - n f The head reaper at the harveft. 7 

Grant harvejl-lord more by a peny cr two 

Ha'rvester! 1 « S r ]l °r 7 S th? ; bette /-, t0 £°- Husbandry. 

harveft. ^ rom barvejl.] One who works at the 

H h a R rvefi™ AN - ”- f - and «*»•] 


L „‘n e t0 f \armflmon, that’s talk’d to mow 


O ue/ l rrtan 

r allj or lofe his hire. 


Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 


A labourer in 2. 


To Hash. v. n. [ hacher, French.] To hiince.; to chop into 
fmall pieces, and mingle. 

He rais’d his arm 

Above his head, and rain’d a ftorm 
Of blows fo terrible and thick. 

As if he meant to hajh her quick. Hudibras, p.u 

What have they to complain of but too great variety, tho’ 
fome of the difhes be not ferved in the exadteft order, and 
politenefs ; but hajhednp in hafte. Garth. 

Hask. n.f. This feems to fignify a cafe or habitation made 
of ruflies or flags. 

Phoebus, weary of his yearly talk, 

Eftablifhed hath his fteeds in lowly lay. 

And taken up his inn in fifties hafk. Spenfer’s Pojlorals. 
Ha'slet. 7 n.f [hajla, Iflandick, a bundle; hajlerel, haf- 
Ha'rslet. 3 tereau, hajlier, French.] The heart, liver, and 
lights of a hog, with the windpipe arid part of the throat 
to it. 

Hasp. n. f [J?aep y, Saxon, wh'ence in fome provinces it is yet 
called hapfe.] A clafp folded over a flaple, and faftened on 
with a padlock. 

Have doors to open and fhut at pleafure, with hafps to 
them. Mortimer’s HuJLandry. 

To Hasp. v. n. [from the noun.] To fhut with a hafp. 

Ha 'ssoCK. n. J. [hafeck, German. Skinner.] 

1. A thick mat on which men kneel at church. 

He found his parifhioners very irregular; and in order to 
make them kneel, and join in the refponfes, lie gave every¬ 
one of them a haffock and common prayer book. Addijon. 

2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing made of ruflies or privet, 
on which a perfon may fit: it is therefore probable that haffock 
and hafk are the fame. 

Hast. The fecond perfon fingular of have. 

HASTE, n.f. [hafte, French ; haejle, Dutch.] 

1. Hurry; fpeed ; nimblenefs; precipitation. 

Spare him, death ! 

Let not pity with her tears 
Keep fuch diftance from thine ears : 

But O, thou wilt not, canft not fpare! 

Hajle hath never time to hear. Crqjhaw 0 

Our lines reform’d, and not compos’d iii hafle > 

Polifh’d like marble, woulcHike marble laft; 

But as the prefent, fo the laft age writ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. Waller. 

In as much hajle as I am, I cannot forbear giving an ex« 
ample. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious hajle, but vain, they next invade. Dryden » 

2 . Paflion; vehemence. 

I faid in my haffe, all men are liars. Pf cxvi. ri. 

^To Haste 7 

To Ha's ten. \ V ' n ‘ \- ha fi er ' French ; hdejlen, Dutch.] 

I o make hafte; to be in a hurry; to be bufy; to be fpeedy. 

I have not haftened from being a pallor to follow thee. Jer . 
To move with fwiftnefs. 

’Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait; 

He is a friend. Cinna, where hajle you fo ? Shakefpeare. 
1 hey were troubled and hajled away. Pf xlviii. 

All thofe things are paffed away like a fhadow* and as a poll 
that hajled by. v> 

Hajling to pay his tribute to the fea; 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham „ 

Thefe rites perform’d, the prince, without delay, 

Hajles to the nether world, his deftin’d way. Dryden s JEn. 

Fo diftant Sparta, and the fpacious wafte 
Of fandy Pyle, the royal youth fhall hajle. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Soon as the fun awakes the fprightly court. 

Leave their repofe, and haften to the {port. Prior. 

lo Haste. 7 v. a. To pufh forward; to urge on; to pre- 
1 o riA sten. ) cipitate; to drive to a fwifter pace. 

Let it be fo hajled , that fupper be ready at the fartheft by 
live °f the clock. Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

All hopes of fuccour from your arms is paft ; 

Fo fave us now, you muft our ruin hajle. Dryden . 

Each fees his lamp with different luftre crown’d ; 

Each knows his courfe with different periods bound • 

And in his paftage through the liquid fpace, 

Nor hajlens, nor retards his neighbour’s-race. Prinr 

i. In a hurry; fpeedily; nimbly; quickly 

A voice, that called loud and clear. 

Come hither, hither, O come hajlily / p a Gf ue£ jt 

It your grace incline that we fhould live, ' 

0 Y,, muft not > f lr > too hajlily forgive. Waller 

TJ L, n f xt t0 dan S er s hot purfu’d by fate. 

Half cloth’d, half naked, hajlily retire. Dryden, 

Kafhly; precipitately. y 

a war'wYl '"v.'Y 6 ™.!’’ co I’ 1 " e< l uences > we hajlily engaged in 
a war which hath coft us fixty millions. Swift 

3 * Paffionately ; with vehemence. J 

Hastiness, n.f [from hajly.~j 

4 - i. Hafte; 


i. 


2 . 
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t. Hafte; fpeed. 

A fellow being out of breath, or feenung to be for hatte, 
with humble hajiinefs told Baftlius. Sidney b. i. 

2. Hurry; precipitation. . , 

There is moft juft caufe to fear, left our hajiinefs to embrace 
a thing of fo perilous confequence, fhould caufe pofterity to 
feel thofe evils. Hooker, Preface. 

The turns of his verfe, his breakings, his propriety. Ins 
numbers, and his gravity, I have as. far imitated as the po 
verty of our language, and the hajiinefs of my performance, 

would allow. ^ '' 

■x. Angry teftinefs; paffionate vehemence. 

Hastings, n.f. [from hap.] Peas that come early. 

The large white and green hajiings are not to be let till 
the cold is over. „ Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Ha'sty. adj. [ hajiif\ French, from hap-, haejtig ,, Dutch.J 

1. Quick; fpeedy. 

Is all the counfel that we two have ihar d. 

The fillers vows, the hours that we havefpent, 

When we have chid the hap footed time 

For parting us. Shake/.. Midfummer Night s Dream. 

2. Paffionate; vehement. 

He that is flow to wrath is of great underftanding; but lie 
that is hap of fpirit exalteth folly. Prov. xiv. 29. 

Ralh; precipitate. , , 

Seeft thou a man that is bap in his words ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Pr oy. xxix. 20. 

Be not rafh with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be 
hap to utter any thing before God. E ccl . v - 2 * 

4 * Beauty ftiall be a fading flower* and as the hap fmit before 

the Summer. fJ , a ; 

Ha'sty-pudding* n.f. A pudding made of milk and flower, 
boiled quick together; as alfo of oatmeal and water boiled 

together. _ , 

Sure hajiy-pudding is thy chiefell dnh, 

With bullock’s liver, or fome {linking fifh. Vorjet. 

HAT. n.f. [paer, Saxon; hatt, German.] A cover for the 

Ashe’s as big as be is; and there’s her thrum bat, and her 
muffler too. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Out of meer ambition you have made 
Your holy hat be ftampt on the king’s coin. Shak. ti. v 111. 
His hat was like a helmet, or Spanilh montera. Bacon . 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

And with foft words his drooping fpirits cheer’d ; 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god, 

And in his hand he bore the fleep compelling rod. Dryden. 
Ha'tband. n.f [hat and band.] A firing tied round the 

^They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes of divers 
colours, fet round like hatbands. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Room for the noble gladiator ! fee , ~ 

His coat and hatband (hew his quality. Dryden s Juven. 
Ha'tcase. n.f. [hat and cafe.] A flight box for a hat. 

I might mention a batcafe , which I would not exchange 
for all the beavers in Great Britain. Addifon s 

To Hatch, v. a. [ hecken , German, as Skinner thinks, from 

heghen, eghen , cej, egg, Saxon.] . , . 

1. To produce young from eggs by the warmth of incubat ^° * 
When they have laid fuch a number of eggs as they can 

conveniently cover and hatch , they give over, and begin to 
£ J Ray on the Creation. 

He kindly fpreads his fpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for th’ enfuing Spring. Denbam. 

The tepid caves, and fens and fhores. 

Their brood as numerous hatch from th’ eggs, that loon 
Burfting with kindly rupture, forth difclos d . 

Their callow young. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. 

3, To produce by precedent adlion. 

a. To form by meditation ; to contrive. , -n 

Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt not, 
eafily confefs, who live to their great both tod and g > 

* where the blafphemies of Arrians are renewed y t em , > 

to hatch their herefy, have chofen thofe churches as fitteft nefts 
where Athanafius’s creed is not heard. Hooker , 0. v. J. 4 

He was a man harmlefs and faithful, and one who never 
hatched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but always inter \ t 

his fafety and honour. . \ 

• 5 . [Yromhacher, to cut.] To (hade by lines in drawing 01 

° r a Who fir ft fhall wound, through others arms, his blood 

appearing frefh, rr . 

Shall win this fword, filver’d and hatcht. Chafm. Iliads. 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece, 

Should hold up high in brafs; and fuch again 
As venerable Neflor, botch’d in filver. 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the . axle '«= e 
On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
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To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troil. and Crejfda. 
Thofe tender hairs, and thofe hatching ftrokes of the pen¬ 
cil, which make a kind of minced meat in painting, 
ver able to deceive the fight. 

To Hatch, v. n. 

1. To be in theftate of growing quick. 

He obferved circumftances in eggs, whilft they 


o' are ne- 
Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 


were 


hatching , which varied. Bp. 

2. To be in a {late of advance towards effedt. 

Hatch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A brood excluded from the egg. 

2. The adl of cxclufion from the egg. 

3. Difclofure; difcovery. 

Something’s in his foul. 

O’er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch and the difclofe 

Will be fome danger. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

4. [Haeca, Saxon ; hecke , Dutch, a bolt.] 1 he half door; the 
opening over the door. 

Something about, a little from the right, 

In at the window, or elfe o’er the hatch< Shakef. K. John. 

5. [In the plural.] The doors or openings by which they defcend 
from one deck or floor of a fhip to another. 

To the king’s {hip, invifible as thou art. 

There {halt thou find the mariners afleep 
Under the hatches. Shakefpeare's Tembef. 

There file’s hid; 

The mariners all under hatches {low’d. Shakefp. Tempef. 

So feas, impell’d by winds with added pow’r, 

Affault the Tides, and o’er the hatches tow’r. Dryden, 

A {hip was faften’d to the {hore; 

The^plank was ready laid for fafe afcent, 9 

For ftielter there the trembling fhadow bent, £ 

And fkip’d and fculk’d, and under hatches went. Dryden. ) 

6 . To be under Hatches. To be in a ftate of ignominy, po¬ 
verty, or depreflion. 

He affures us how this fatherhood began in Adam, con¬ 
tinued its courfe ’till the flood, got out of the ark with Noah, 
made and fupported all the kings of the earth, ’till the capti¬ 
vity in Egypt, and then the poor fatherhood was undr 
hatches. Locke. 

7 Hatches. Floodgates. Ainfwortb. 

To HATCHED v. a. [ hachelen , German. ] To beat flax fo 
as to feparate the fibrous from the brittle part. 

This albeftos feems different from that mentioned by 
Kircher in his defcription of China; which he fays, put into 
water, moulders like clay, and is a fibrous fmall excrefcence, 
like hairs growing upon the ftones; and for the hatcbellirig, 
fpinnine, and weaving it, he refers to his mundusfubterraneus. 

1 ~ Woodward on Fofftls. 

Ha'tchel. n.f [from the verb; hachel, German.] The in- 
flrument with which flax is beaten. 

Ha'tcheller. n.f. [from hatchel.] A beater of flax. 
HA'TCHET. n.f. [ hache , hachette , French; afcia , Latin] 

A fmall axe. . , . . . , a 

The hatchet is to hew the irregularities of pieces of itutt. 

Moxons Mech. Ever. 

His harmful hatchet he hent in his hand. 

And to the field he fpeedeth. Spenfer's Paftora s. 

Ye fhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a 
] oatc h e t. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. »• 

Nails, hammers, hatchets fharp, and halters ftrong, 
Swords, fpears, twice dipt in the dire ftains 
Of brothers blood. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, f - 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his horny fift. _ Dryden s En. 
Our countryman prefented him with a curious hatcbe ; 
a «kin g him whether it had a good 

Hatchet-face. n.f. An ugly face; fuch, I fuppofe, » 
misfit be hewn out of a block by a hatchet. 

& An ape his own dear image will embrace; 

An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face. * c PP At- 

HaTchment. n.f [Corrupted from achievement. *** 
chievememt.] Armorial efcutcheon placed over a do 

a funeral. . . , r r , 

His means of death, his obfcure funeral. 

No trophy, fword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 

No noble rites nor formal oftentation, , r r y 

Cry to be heard. Sba efpmc s HyM 

Ha'tchway. n.f. [hatches and way. ] The way 

through the hatches. _ . n ^u nr ■ to 

To HALE. v. a. [Jwuan, Saxon.] Fo deteft ; t0 
abominate; to regard with the paffion contrary to * 

You are, I think, affur’d I love you not. 

—Iamaflur’d, if I be meafur’d rightly, rr IV. 

Your majefty hath no juft caufe to hate me. J a 
Do all men kill the'thing they do not love f 
—Hates any man the thing he would not kil • , a fo[peario 
— Ev’ry offence is not a hate at firft. a'fardoi ng 

Thofe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou e Pn x ii. 4, 
moft odious works. J gut 
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But whatfoever our jarring fortunes prove, 

Thouffh our lords hate, methinks we two may love. Dryden. 
Hath «.y: Saxon.] Malignity; deteftat.on; thecon- 

tr3r ^ Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 

Your favours nor your bate. Sbalefpcare s Macbeth. 

Hate to Mezentius, arm’d five hundred more, ^ 
WhomMincius from his fire Benacus bore. Dryden j i Mn 
Nauficaa teaches that theaffliaed are not always the objedls 

o& N °“ S ° H thC ° d ^- 

f^hTwiitc [ .t£^S«e, odious; abominable; de- 
teftable. 

My name s Macbeth. 

__The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. Shakefpeare s Macbet . 

There is no vice more hateful to God and man thari mgra- 
. , Peacbam. 

titude. . , 

What owe I to his commands 

Who hates me, and hath hither thruft me down* 

T© fit in hateful office here confin’d. 

Inhabitant of heav’n, and heav’nly born ? Milt. Par. Lop 
I hear the tread 

Of hateful fteps : I muft be viewlefs now. 

But Umbriel, hateful gnome ! forbears not fo; 

He breaks the vial whence the forrows flow. 

2. Abhorrent; detefting; malignant; malevolent. 

Palamon, compell’d 

No more to try the fortune of the field ; 

And, worfe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conqueft, and renounce the prize. 

Ha'tefully. adv. [from hateful] 

1. Odioufly; abominably. 

2. Malignantly ; malicioufly. 

All their hearts ftood hatefully appaid 
Long fince. Chapman's Iliads. 

They ftiall deal with thee hatefully, take away all thy labour* 
and leave thee naked and bare. Ezek. xxiii. 29* 

Ha'tefulness. n.f. [from hateful.] Odioufnefs. 

Ha'ter. n.f. [from hate.] One that hates; anabhorrer; a 
detefter. 

I of her underftood of that moft noble conftancy in my 
lord Argalus ; which whofoever loves not, {hews himfelf to 
be a hater of virtue, and unworthy to live in the fociety of 
mankind. Sidney . 

Whilft he flood up and fpoke. 

He was my matter, and I wore my life 
To fpend upon his halers. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. Brown. 

They never wanted fo much knowledge as to inform and 
convince them of the unlawfulnefs of a man’s being a mur¬ 
derer, an hater of God, and a covenant-breaker. South. 

Ha'tred. n.f. [from hate.] Hate; ill-will; malignity; ma¬ 
levolence; diflike; abhorrence; deteftation; abomination; 
the paffion contrary to love-. 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing prefent 
©r abfent is apt to produce in us. Locke . 

I wifli I had a caufe to feek him there, 

To oppofe his hatred fully. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of 
averfation and hoftility included in its very eflence; but then, 
if there could have been hatred in the world when there was 
fcarce any thing odious, it would have adled within the com- 
pafs of its proper obje£l. South's Sermons. 

Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoll innocent 
occafions, and quarrels propagated and continued in the 


world. 
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and he that ga- 
Ex. xvi. 18. 


Locke. 


6 . 


7 ' 


Retain no malice nor hatred againft any: be ready to do 
them all the kindnefs you are able. Wake's Prepay at. for Death. 

She is a Prelbyterian of the moft rank and virulent kind, 
and confequently has an inveterate hatred to the church. Swift. 
To Hatter, v. a. [Perhaps corrupted from batter.] To 
harafs; to weary ; to wear out with fatigue. 

He’s hatter cl out with pennance. Dryd.n. 

Ha'tter. n.f. [from hat.] A maker of hats. 

A hatter fells a dozen of hats for five {hillings a piece. Swift 
Ha'ttock. n.f [attack , Erfe.] A {hock of corn. Diet. 
Hau'eerk. n.f [hauberg , old French.] A coat of mail; a 
-breaftplate. 

Him on the hauberk ft ruck the princefs fore. 

That quite difparted all the linked frame. 

And pierced to the {kin. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Hauberks and helms are hew’d with many a wound; 
The mighty maces with fuch hafte defcend, 

They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
- v. a. pret. and part, pa K. had. [haban , Gothick ; 
paboan, Saxon ; hehben, Dutch ; avoir, French ; avere, Ital.] 
Not to -.iMwiYAi.t 3 J 


To H 


. Not to be witliQut. 

i have brought him before you, that after examination had 
1 might have fome thing to write. Adis xxv, 26, 


10. 


11 


2 ' ^UpwiTh’e maft they faw a young man, who fat as 

back, having nothing upon him. 1 ' 

6 I have no Levite to my prieft. J ud i- XV11 * 3 « 

4. To poffefs. . 

He that gathered much had nothing over, 

thered little had no lack. . , 

5. To bear; to carry; to be attended with or united to, as an 

accident or concomitant. . . , . . 

I will never truft a man again for keeping his fword clean, 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. _ Shakefpeare’s All s well that ends well. 

To obtain; to enjoy. . , , . 

Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own felf, with the 

glory which I had with thee before the world was. fo. xvn. 5. 

To take; to receive. . - ^ . 

A fecret happinefs, in Petronius, is called cunofa felicitas , 
and which I fuppofe he had from the feluiter audere of Ho- 

11 Dryden. 

race. J 

8. 'To be in any ftate. .. 

Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought this rel- 
low? i Sa. xxi. 15. 

To put; to take. 

With tolling and raking, and fetting on cox* 

Grafs lately in fwathes is meat for an oxe; 

That done, go and cart it, and have it away. TuJJ. Hush, 
To procure ; to find. 

I would fain have any one name to me that tongue, that 
any one can fpeak as he ftiould do, by the rules of grammar. 

Locke on Education . 

. Not to negledl; not to omit. 

I cannot {peak ; if my heart be not ready to burft: Well, 
fweet Jack, have a care of thyfelf. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Your plea is good ; but ftill I fay beware : 

Laws are explain’d by men; fo have a care. Pope, 

12. To hold; to regard. 

Of the maid fervants ftiall I be had in honour. 2 Sa. vi. 22. 
The proud have had me greatly in derifion. Pf cxix. 51. 

13. To maintain ; to hold opinion. 

Sometimes they will have them to be natural heat, whereas 
fome of them are crude and cold; and fometimes they will 
have them to be the qualities of the tangible parts, whereas 
they are things by themfelves. Bacon s Natural Hijiory . 

14. To contain. 

You have of thefe pedlars that have more in ’em than 
you’d think, filler. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale . 

15. To require; to claim. 

What would thefe madmen have ? 

Firft they would bribe us without pence* 

Deceive us without common fenfe, 

And without pow’r enflave. Drydem 

16. To be a hufband or wife to another. 

If I had been married to him, for all he Was in woman’s 
apparel, I would not have had him* Shakefpeare. 

17. To be engaged, as in a talk. 

If we maintain things that are eftablifhed, we have to ftrlve 
with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the hearts 
of men. Hooker , b. i. f. 1. 

The Spaniards captain never hath to meddle with his fol- 
diers pay. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

You did fet your courfe to treat of the evils which hin¬ 
dered the peace and good ordering of that land, among which 
that of the inconvenience of the laws was the firft which you 
had in hand. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their wives, their 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their merchants 
and their commons. “ Bacon's EJfays. 

18. 'Fo wifh ; to defire. 

I had rather be a door-keeper in the houfe of my God, than, 
to dwell in the tents of wickednefs. Pf lxxxiv. io. 

I would have no man difeouraged with that kind of life or 
feries of adtions, in which the choice of others, or his own. 
neceffities, may have engaged him. Addifon. 

19. To buy. 

If thele trifles were lated only by art and artfulncfs, we 
ftiould have them much cheaper. ' Collier on human Reafon. 

20. It is moft ufed in Englifh, as in other European languages, 
as an auxiliary verb to make the tenfes. Have the preter^ 
pcrfedl, and had the preterpluperfedl. 

If there had been words enow between them to have ex- 
prefled provocation, they had gone together by the ears. Cong. 

I have heard one of the greateft genius’s this age has pro¬ 
duced, who had been trained up in all the polite ftudies of an¬ 
tiquity, allure me,•upon his being obliged to fearch into re¬ 
cords, that he at laft took an incredible pleafure in it. Addifon. 

I have not here confidered cuftom as it makes things ea(V, 
but as it renders them delightful; and though others^ 
made the fame refledlions, it is impoffible they mav not have 
drawn thofe ules from it. ' Addifon 
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A U 


That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to have 
given to his difciples, and which that philofopher muft have 
drawn from the obfervation I have enlarged upon. Jddifon. 
The gods have placed labour before virtue. Jddifon. 

This obfervation we have made on man. Addfon. 

Evil fpirits have contracted in the body habits of luft and 
fenfuality, malice and revenge. Jddifon. 

There torments have already taken root in them. Jddifon. 

It has been finely improved by many divines. Jddifon. 
That excellent author has {hewn how every particular cuf- 
tom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 
heaven, or a {late of happinefs, in him who {hall hereafter 
pra&ife it. Jddifon. 

2 i. Have at , or w'tb, is an expreffion denoting refolution to 
make fome attempt. 

He that will caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him 
lend me the money, and have at him. Shak. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I can bear my part ; His my occupation : have at it with 
you. Shakejpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook : have with you, lady mine; I take you at 
your word. Dry den's Spanijh Fryar. 

HAWEN. n.f [ haven, Dutch ; havre , French. ] 

1. A port; a harbour ; a fafe flation for fhips. 

Only love was threatened and promifed to him, and fo to 
his coufin, as both the tempeft and haven of their beft 
years. Sidney , b. ii. 

Order for fea is given : 

They have put forth the haven. Shakefp. Jnt. and Cleopat. 
After an hour and a half failing, we entered into a good 
haven , being the port of a fair city. Bacon's New Jtlantis. 
The queen beheld, as loon as day appear’d, 

The navy under fail, the haven clear’d. Denham, 

We may be {hipwreckt by her breath : 

Love, favour’d once with that fweet gale. 

Doubles his hafte, and fills his fail, 

’Till he arrive, where {he muft prove 

The haven , or the rock of love. Waller . 

2 . A (helter ; an afylum. 

All-places, that the eye of heaven vifits, 

Are to a wife man ports and happy havens. Shakef. R. II. 
Ha'vener. n.f. [from haven. ] An overfeer of a port. 

Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers, as 
receiver, havener , and cuftomer. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
HaVer. n.f. [from have.] Poffeffor; holder. 

Valour is the chiefeft virtue, and 
Moft dignifies the haver. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

Ha'ver is a common word in the northern counties for oats: 
as, haver bread for oaten bread. 

When you w<juld anneal, take a blue ftone, fuch as they 
make haver or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. P'ecicham, 

Haught. adj. [hauty French.] 

j. Haughty ; infolent; proud ; contemptuous ; arrogant. 

The proud infulting queen,. 

With Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

Have wrought the eafy melting king, like wax. Shakefp. 

, No lord of thine, thou haught infulting man ; 

Nor no man’s lord. Shakejpeare’s Richard II. 

2. High ; proudly magnanimous. 

His courage haughty 

Defir’d of foreign foemen to be known. 

And far abroad for ftrange adventures fought. Fairy Queen. 
Hau'ghtjly. adv. [from haughty .] Proudly; arrogantly; 

contemptuoufly. 

Her heav’nly form too haughtily fhe priz’d; 

His perfon hated, and his gifts defpis’d. Dry den. 

Ha'ughtiness. n.f. [from haughty. Pride; arrogance; the 
quality of being haughty. 

By the head we make known our fupplications, our threat- 
nines, our mildnefs, our haughtinefsy our love, and our ha¬ 
tred. Dry den's Dufr efnoy . 

HAUGHTY. adj. [ hautainey French.] 

1. Proud; lofty; infolent; arrogant; contemptuous. 

His wife, being a woman of a haughty and imperious na¬ 
ture, and of a wit fuperior to his, quickly refented the difre- 
fpedt fhe received from him. Clarendony b. viii. 

I fhall ftng of battles, blood and rage. 

And haughty fouls, that mov’d with mutual hate, 

In fighting fields purfu’d and found their fate. Dryd. /En. 

2. Proudly great. 

Our vanquifh’d wills that pleafing force obey: 

Her goodnefs takes our liberty away ; 

And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary fway. Prior'. 
Bold ; adventurous. 

J Who now fhall give me words and found 
Equal unto this haughty enterprize ? 

Or who fhall lend me wings, with which from ground . 
My lowly verfe may loftily arife ? Fairy Queen* b. ii. 

Having, n f [from have.] 


1. Poffeffion ; eftate; fortune. 

My having is not much ; 

I’ll make divifion of my pn fent with you : 

Hold, there’s half my coffer. Shakefp. Twelfth NioUt 

2 . 1 he aCl or ftate of poffeffing. 

Of the one fide was alleged the having a piclure, 
the other wanted; of the other fide, the firil ftrikincr 

fhield. Sulne" 

Thou art not for the faihion of thefe times, 

Where none will fweat but for promotion ; 

And having that, do choak their fervice up. 

Even with the having. Shakef. dsyou like it 

3 Behaviour; regularity. This is ftill retained in the Sm/ 
tifh dialed. 


The gentleman is of no having: he kept company with 
the wild prince and Poinz : he is of too high a region - he 
knows too much. Shakef Merry Wives of fVindfw 

Ha / viouk. n.f. [for behaviour.] Conduit; manners. 

Their ill haviour garres men miffay 
Both of their doctrines and their fay. Spenfer's Pa/lcrals. 
To Haul. v. a. [ haler, French, to draw.] To pull; to draw* 
to drag by violence. A word which, applied to things, i m * 
plies violence; and, to perfons, aukwardnefs or rudenefs. 
Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts. 

Is in Safe durance and contagious pri(on. 

Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakef. HenryIV. 

The youth with fongs and rhimes. 

Some dance, fome haul the rope. Denham, 

Some the wheels prepare, 

And fallen to the horfes feet; the reft 
With cables haul along th’ unwieldly beaft. Dryden's En. 
In his grandeur he naturally chufes to haul up others 
after him whofe accomplifhments moft refemble his own. Swift, 
Thither they bent, and haul'd their {hips to land; 

The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope's Odyffy. 
While romp-loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robuft. 1homfon's Autumn . 
Haul. n.f. [from the verb.] Pull; violence in dragging. 

The leap, the flap, the haul ; and {hook to notes 
Of native mufick, the refpondent dance. Thoinf. Winter. 
Haum. n. f. [or hamey or halm ; J?ealm, Saxon ; halm y Dutch 
and Danifh.] Straw. 

In champion countrie a pleafure they take 
To mow up their haume for to brew and to bake: 

The haume is the ftraw of the wheat or the rie. 

Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. Puffer, 
Having ftripped off the haum or binds from the poles, as 
you pick the hops. Hack them up for their fecurity in Winter. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Haunch, n.f. [hancke, Dutch; hanchey French; ancay Italian.] 

1. The thigh ; the hind hip. 

Hail, groom! didft thou not fee a bleeding hind, 

Whofe right haunch earft my ftedfaft arrow ftrake ? 

If thou didft, tell me. Fairy Queen , b. ii. cant. 3: 

To make a man able to teach his horfe to flop and turn 
quick, and to reft on his haunebesy is of ufe to a gentleman 
both in peace and war. Lode . 

2. The rear; the hind part. 

O Weftmorland, thou art a Summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of Winter fings 
The lifting up of day. Shakejp. Henry IV, p . ii* 

To HAUNT, v. a. [ banter , French.] 

1. To frequent; to be much about any place or perfon. 

A man who for his hofpitality is fo much haunted , that no 
news ftir but come to his ears. Sidney. 

Now we being brought known unto her, the time that we 
fpent in curing fome very dangerous wounds, after once we 
were acquainted, and acquainted we were fooner than our- 
felves expe&ed, fhe continually almofl haunted us. Sidney. 
I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 

Becaufe fome tell me that thou art a king. Shak. Hen. 1 - * 
She this dang’rous foreft hauntSy 
And in fad accents utters her complaints. haw* 

Earth now 

Secur’d like to heav’n, a feat where gods might dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her facred {hades. Milton s Paradife Lojly b. vn* 

Celeftial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves; . 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. Pope s opting’ 

2. It is ufed frequently in an ill fenfeof one that comes unwe 
come. 

You wrong me, fir, thus ftill to haunt my houfe; 

I told you, flr, my daughter is difpos’d of. ShaleJV au ' 
Oh, could I fee my country-feat! , 

There leaning near a gentle brook. 

Sleep, or perufe fome ancient book ; 

And there in fweet oblivion drown _ -a 

Thofe cares that haunt the court and town. 

3. It is eminently ufed of apparitions or fpe&res that appear 
a particular place. 



H A W 


Fairfax. 


HAY 


Foul fpirits haunt my refting p.ace. 

And ghaftly vifions break my deep by night. 

All thefe the woes of Oedipus have known, 

You fates" your furies, and your haunted town. Pope. 

rp U rKT rj n. To be much about; to appear frequently. 

T ° H I’ve charged thee not to taunt about my doors : 

ssas«ss? ‘^.r 

M w„i j 7 —*-> - *-• ag-SSU 

The air is delicate. JX 

Haunt, n.f [from the verb.] 

V Place in which one is frequently found 

*• We let toils, nets,"gins, fna.es and traps for beads and 
birds in their own haunts and walks, and withou 

faith and confidence. J * 

To me pertains not, {he replies. 

To know or care where Cupid flies ; 

What are his haunts , or which his way, . 

Where he would dwell, or whither ftray. _ Prior. 

A feene where, if a god fhould call his fight, 

A god might gaze and wonder with delight ! 

Joy touch'd the meffenger of heav n ; he ftay d 
Entranc’d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey d. Pope s Odyjf. 

2. Habit of being in a certain place. 

The haunt you have got about tne courts will one oay or 
another bring your family to beggary. Jrbuthn John Bull. 

Ha'unter. n.f '[from haunt.] frequenter; one that is often 

found in any place. . . , c , 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, of whom 
the vulgar fort, fuch as were haunters of theatres, took plea- 
fure indie conceits of Arillophanes. Wotton on Education. 

O oroddefs, haunter of the woodland green, ^ 

Queen of the nether fhie'. Dryden s Fables. 

Ha'vock. n.f. \hqfog, tVelfh, deviation.] Walle; wide and 
general devaftation ; mercilefs definition. 

Having been never ufed to have any thing of their own, 
and now^being upon fpoil of others, they make.no (pare of 
any thing, but havock and confufton of all they meet with. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Saul made havock of the church. Jdlsxm. 3. 

Ye gods, what havock does ambition make 
Among your works ! Jddifon's Cato. 

The Rabbins, to exprefs the great havock which has been 
made of them, tells us, that there were fuch torrents of holy 
blood filed, as carried rocks of a hundred yards in circum¬ 
ference above three miles into the fea. Jddifon's Spectator. 

If it had either air or fuel, it muft make a greater havock 
than any hiftory mentions. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Ha'vock. interj. [from the noun.] A word of encourage¬ 
ment to {laughter. 

Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock, kings ! Shakefp. King John . 

Ate by his fide. 

Cries havock ! and lets loofe the dogs of war. Shakejpeare. 

To Ha'vock. v.a. [from the noun.] Towafte; todeilroy; 
to lay wafte. 

Whatsoever they leave, the foldier fpoileth and havocketh 
likewife ; fo that, between both, nothing is very ihortly left. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland . 

See ! with what heat thefe dogs of hell advance, 

To wafte and havock yonder world, which I 

So fair and good created ! Milton's Paradife Lojly b. x. 

Ha'utboy. n.f. [haut and bois.’] A wind inftrument. 

I faw it, and told John of Gaunt he beat his own name ; 
for you might have trufs’d him and all his apparel into an eel- 
ikin: the cafe of a treble hautboy was a manfion for him, a 
court; and now hath he land and beeves. Shakef Henry IV. 

Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. Dry, 

Ha'utboy Strawberry. See Strawberry. 

Haw. n.f. [ paj, Saxon.] 

1. The berry and feed of the hawthorn. 

Now fow and go harrow, where ridge ye did draw 
The feed of the bremble with kernel and haw. Tuffer. 
Years of {lore of haws and hips commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 

His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and his bram¬ 
bles did not bring forth raifins, rather than haws and black- 

b A erries ’ , . L’ Eft range. 

2. An excrefcence in the eye. 

3- Saxon; haw , a garden, Danifh.] A fmall piece of 

ground adjoining to an houfe. In Scotland they call it hauvh. 

Upon the haw at Plymouth is cut out in the ground °the 
portraiture of two men, with clubs in their hands, whom they 
term Gog and Magog. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

tlAWTHoRN. n.f [paej^opn, Saxon] A fpecies of med¬ 
lar ; the thorn that bears haws. 

The great ufe to which it is applied in England is to make 
Hedges and fences; and there are two or three varieties of it 
about London ; but that fort which produces the fmalleft 
leaves is preferable, becaufe its branches always <r row clofe 
together. Miller. ; j? 


There Is » man haunts the foreft, that abufes °ur ypung 
v.th carving Rofahn I ond.e.r barks; han^ od s upon 


biases, Shuk. As you like it. 


SSI, fly is all black, and not big. Mm's A» g ler. 

Some in their hands, befide the lance and ihield. 

The boughs of woodbine, or of hawthorn held. Dryden 
Now hawthorns bloftbm, now the daifies fpnng. Pope- 
The hawthorn whitens, and the juicy groves . 

Put forth their buds. Tbcmfin* Spring. 

To Haw. v. n. [Perhaps corrupted from hawk or hJck.j 1 o 
fneak flowly with frequent intermiffion and hefitation. 

’Tis a great way; but yet, after a little humming-and haw¬ 
ing upon t, he agreed to undertake the job. L Eftrange. 

Hawk. n.f. [habeg, Welfli; Jjapoc, Saxon.] 

1. A bird of prey, ufed much anciently in fport to catch other 

Do’ft thou love hawking? Thou haft hawps will foar 
Above the morning lark. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a fair 
pi&ure, than to cut his hawk’s meat. Pcacoam on Drawing. 
Whence borne on liquid wing 
The founding culver (hoots ; or where the hawk. 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thomfon's Spring. 

2. [Hocb, Welfli. ] An effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

To Hawk. v. n. [from hawk.] 

1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch birds by means of a hawk. 
’Tis his highnefs’ pleafure 
You do prepare to ride unto St. Alban s. 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.' Shakejpeare. 

Do’ft thou love hawkings’ Thou haft hawks will foar 
Above the morning lark. Shakejpeare. 

One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 


Locke: 


and hunting. 

He that hawks at larks and fparrows has no lefs fport, though 
a much lefs conliderable quarry, than he that flies at nobler 
game. Locke. 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Pricr 9 


2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 

A faulcon tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a moufing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. Shakef. Macb . 

Whether upward to the moon they go, ^ 

Or dream the Winter out in caves below, „ S 

Or hawk at flies elfewhere, concerns us not to know. Dry. J 

3. [ Hochy Welfh ] To force up phlegm with a noife. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong.-Shall we clap into’t round¬ 

ly, without hawking or {pitting, or faying we are hoarfe, 
which are the only prologues to a bad voice. Shakejpeare. 

She complained of a forenefs of her throat, and of a {link¬ 
ing tough phlegm which ihe hawked up in the mornings. 

Wifemari s Surgery: 

Blood, call out of the throat or windpipe, is fpit out'with 
a hawking or fmall cough; that out of the gums is fpit out 
without Fawkingy coughing, or vomiting. Harvey onConfumpt. 

4. To fell by proclaiming it in the ftreets. [From hooky German, 
a falefman.J 

His works were hawk'd in ev’ry ftreet; 

But fcldom rofe above a fheet. Swift. 

Ka'wked. adj. [from hawk.’] Formed like a hawk’s bill. 

Fiat nofes feem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline or 
hawked one unto the Perfian, a large and prominent nofe unto 
the Roman. Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

Ha'wker. n.f [from bock, German.] One who fells his 
wares by proclaiming them in the ftreet. 

I faw my labours, which had coft me fo much thought and 
watching, bawled about by common baivkers, which 1 once 
intended for the weighty confideration of the greateft perfon. 

Swift’s Vindication of lfaac Bickerjlajf. 

To grace this honour’d day the queen proclaims. 

By herald hawker r, high heroick games : 

She lummons all her fons ; an endlefs band 

Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope • 

Ha'wkweed. n.f. 

The characters are: the ftalks are branched and {lender, 
the leaves produced alternately, and the flower confifts of 
many leaves placed in an orbicular order, and open in form 
of a marigold: the feeds are {lender and angular, or furrowed: 
the whole plant hath a milky juice. Oxtongue is a fpecies of 
this plant. Aliller. 

Ha'wses. n.f. [of a fhip.] Two round holes under the fliip’s 

head or beak, through which the cables pafs when fhe is at 

n “ hor - rr „ Harris. 

HAY. n.f. [] 3 iej, Jjig, Saxon; bey, Dutch.] Grafs dried to 
fodder cattle in Winter. 

Make bay while the fun Ihines. Camden’s Remains. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on barns and hay Hacks in the night. 

And bid the owners quench them with their tears. Shakefp. 
. f heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs laid up 

Bacon's New Jtlantis . 

The 


moift. 
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Or if the earlier feafon lead 

To the tann’d bay cock in the mead. Milton. 

Bring them for food fweet boughs and ofiars cut, 

Nor all the Winter long thy bay rick {hut. Mays Virgil. 
Some turners turn long-and (lender (prigs of ivory, as fmall 
as an hay {talk, AAoxon’s Mecb. Exer. 

'I he bed manure for meadows is the bottom of hay mows 
and hay (tacks. M.rtimer’s Husbandry . 

Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, will make 
ale. ^ Swift. 

By fojne hay cock, or fome fhady thorn, 

He bids his beads both even fong and morn. Dryden. 

Blouzeiinda, in a gamefome mood. 

Behind a hay cock loudly laughing (food. Gays Pajlorals. 

The hum of bees inviting deep fincere. 

Into the guiltlefs bread, beneath the {hade, 

Or thrown at large amid’ the fragrant hay. Thomf. Autumn, 

To dance the Hay. To dance in a ring : probably from dancing 
round a hay cock. 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies. 

And let them dance the hay. Shakejp. Love's Labour Left. 

This maids think on the hearth they fee. 

When fires well nigh confumed be. 

There dancing hays by two and three, 

Jud as your fancy cads them. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

The gum and glid’ning, which with art 
And dudy’d method, in each part 

Hangs down the heart, 

Looks jud as if that day 

Snails there had crawl’d the hay. Suckling. 

Hay. n.f. [from bate, French, a hedge.] A net which inclofes 
the haunt of an animal. 

Coneys are dedroyed by hays , curs, fpaniels, or tumblers 
bred up for that purpofe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ha'ymaker, n.f. [hay and make.] One employed in drying 
grafs for hay. 

As to the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 
you might enquire of his haymakers. Pope to Swift. 

HA'ZARD. n.f. [ hazard, French ; azar, Spanifh ; hajki , Ru- 
nick, danger.] 

3. Chance; accident 5 fortuitous hap. 

I have fet my life upon a cad. 

And I will dand the hazard of the die. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

I will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know’ft my tongue fo well. Shah. 
Where the mind does not perceive this connection, there 
mens opinions are not the product of judgment, but the 
effeCts of chance and hazard , of a mind floating at all adven¬ 
tures, without choice and without direction. Locke . 

2 . Danger ; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the father of all 
mercy, eternal thanks, for that he hath delivered his law unto 
the world ; a law wherein fo many things are laid open, as a 
light which otherwife would have been buried in darknefs, 
not without the hazard, or rather not with the hazard , but 
with the certain lofs of thoufands of fouls, mod undoubtedly 
now faved. Hooker, b. i. 

The hazard I have run to fee you here, fnould inform you 
that I love not at a common rate. Dryden’s Spaniflo Fryar. 

Men are led on from one dage of life to another in a con¬ 
dition of the utmod hazard , and yet without the lead appre- 
henfion of their danger. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at hazard at the groom-porter's, in much 
company, held in a great many hands together, and drew a 
huge heap of gold. Swift. 

To Ha'zard. v. a. [hazarder, French.] To expofe to chance; 
to put into danger.. 

They might, by perfiding in the extremity of that opinion, 
hazard greatly their own edates, and fo weaken that part 
which their places now give. Hooker , b. v. 

It was not in his power to adventure upon his own fortune, 
or bearing a publick charge to hazard himfelf againd arman 
of private condition. Hayward. 

To Ha'zard. v. n. 

1. To try the chance. 

I pray you tarry ; paufe a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; for in chufing wrong, 

I lofe your company. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2. To adventure. 

She from her fellow-provinces would go, 

Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Waller. 

Ha'zardable. adj. [from hazard.'] Venturefome; liable to 
chance. 

An hazardable determination it is, unto fluctuating and indif¬ 
ferent effeCfs, to affix a pofitive type or period. Brown. 

HaZardhr. n.f [from h'azard.] He who hazards. 

Ha'zardry. n.f [from hazard.} Temerity; precipitation; 
ra(h adventuroufnefs. Obfolete. 

Hafly wrath, and heedlefs bazar dry , 

Do breed repentance late, and lading infamy. 

Fairy Ppueen, 


dinfvj'nh. 


H E A 

Hazardous, adj. [bazar deux, Fr. from hazard] Dan^eror*. * 
expofed to chance. 0 33 

Grant that our hazardous attempt prove vain, 

We feel the word, fecur’d from greater pain. Dryden, 
Hazardously, adv. [from hazardous .] With danger or 

chance. & or 

Haze, n.f [The etymology unknown.] Fos 
I o Haze. v. n. To be foggy or midy. 

To Haze. v. a. To fright one. 

HA'ZEL. n.f. [])aey el, Saxon; corylus, Latin.} 

It hath male flowers growing at remote didances from the 
fruit on the fame tree : the nuts grow in cluders, and are clofe- 
ly joined together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
outward hulk or cup, which opens at the top, ancl when the 
fruit is ripe it falls out: the leaves are roundilh and intire 
The fpecies are hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. The red and 
white filberts are modly edeemed for their fruit. 

Kate, like the hazel twig, 

Is draight and (lender; and as brown in hue 
As hazel nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel nut. Shak. Rom. and Jut] 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful {hade. 

Which hazels, intermix’d with elms, have made ? Dryden. 
There are fome from the fize of a hazle nut to that of a* 
man s fid. Woodward onFofils. 

HaZel. adj. [from the noun.] Light brown; of the colour 

of hazle. 

Chufe a warm dry foil, that has a good depth of light hazel 
mou ld. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

HaZelly. adj. Of the colour of hazel; a light brown. 
Uplands confid either of fand, gravel, chalk, rock or done, 
hazelly loam, clay, or black mould. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
HaZy. adj. [from haze.] Dark; foggy; midy. 

Our cleared day here is midy and hazy ; we fee not far, and 
what we do fee is in a bad light. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Oft engender’d by the hazy North, 

My riads on myriad's, in feci armies waft. Thomfon. 

He. pronoun. gen. him ; plur. they ; gen. them. [ hy , Dutch; Jfc, 
Saxon. It feems to have borrowed the plural from Sip, 
plural bay, dative biyum.] 

1. The man that was named before. 

All the confpirators, fave only^. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caefar. Sbakefpeare'. 
If much you note him, 

You {hall offend him, and increafe his paffion; 

Feed and regard him not. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

I am weary of this moon; would he would change. Shake/. 
Adam fpoke ; 

So cheer’d he his fair fpoufe, and £he was cheer’d. Milton, 
When Adam wak’d, he on his fide 
Leaning half rais’d hung over her. Milton. 

Thus talking, hand in hand along they pafs’d 
On to their blifsful bow’rs. Milton, 

Extol 

Him firft, him lad, him midff. Milton. 

The man ; the perfon. It fometimes ffands without refe¬ 
rence to any foregoing word. 

He is never poor 

That little hath, but he that much defires. Daniel. 

Man or male being. 

Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakefp. Rem. andjul. 
Ay, crook-back, here I (land to anfwer thee, or any he the 
proudeft of thy fort. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VI. p> hi* 

Tros and his race the fculptor fhall employ, 

And he the god who built the walls of Troy. Dryd. Virg. 
Male: as, a he bear, a he goat. It is ufed where the male 
and female have not different denominations. 

The he’s in birds have the faired feathers. Bacon’s N. Hif 
D . In the two lad fenfes he is rather a noun than pronoun. 
HEAD, n.f [beajrob, Jpeapb, Saxon; hoofd, Dutch; heved, old 
Englifh, whence by contraction bead.] 

1. The part of the animal that contains the brain or the orgai 
of fenfation or thought. 

Vein healing verven, and head purging dill. Spenfer 
Over head up-grew 

Infuperable height of loitied (hade. Milton s Farad. Lof 
My head geers off, what filthy work you make. Dryden 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. Dryden 

I could dill have offers, that fome, who hold their beat 
higher, would be glad to accept. Snip 

2. Perfon as expofed to any danger or penalty. # 

What he gets more of her than {harp words, let it he ■ 01 
my head. Sbakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windjot 

Who of all ages to fucceed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curfe 
My head ? ill fare our anceftor impure. Milt. Farad. L<J 

In jingling rhimes well fortify’d and drong. 

He fights intrench’d o’er, head and ears in fong. 
Denomination of any anynals. 
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When Innocent XI. defired the marquis of Carpio to fur- 
niffi thirty thoufand head of fwine, he could not fpare them ; 
but thirty thoufand lawyers he had at his fervice. Addifon . 

The tax upon padurage was raifed according to a certain 
rate per head upon cattle, Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. Chief; principal perfon; one to whom the red are fubordi- 
nate ; leader; commander. 

For their commons, there is little danger from them, ex¬ 
cept it be where they have great and potent heads. Bacon. 

Your head I him appoint; 

And by myfelf have fworn, to him {hall bow 
All knees in heav’n, and {hall confefs him lord. Milton. 
7'he beads of the chief feds of philolbphy, as Thales* 
Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did likewife confent to this 
tradition. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

6. Place of honour; the fird place. 

Notwithstanding all thejudices had taken their places upon' 
the bench, they made room for the old knight at the head of 
them. Addifon’s Spectator. 

7. Place of command. 

An army of fourfeore thoufand troops, with the duke of 
Marlborough at the head of them, could do nothing againd 
an enemy. Addifon on the War. 

8 . Countenance; prefence. 

Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. Sh. R. II. 
With Cain go wander through the {hade of night, 

And never (hew thy head by day or light. Shak. Rich. II. 
Ere to-morrow’s fun fhall (hew his head. Dryden. 

g. Underdanding; faculties of the mind. 

The wenches laid their heads together. L’EJirange. 

A fox and a goat went down a well to drink: the goat fell 
to hunting which way to get back ; oh, fays Reynard, never 
trouble your head, but leave that to me. L’EJirange. 

Work with all the eafe and fpeed you can, without break¬ 
ing your head, and being fo very indudrious in darting 
jfcruples. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The lazy and inconfiderate took up their notions by 
chance, without much beating their heads about them. Locke. 

If a man (hews that he has no religion, why {hould we 
think that lie beats his head and troubles himfelf to examine 
the grounds of this or that do&rine. Locke, 

When in ordinary difeourfe we fay a man has a fine head , 
we exprefs ourfelves metaphorically, and fpeak in relation to 
his underdanding; and when we fay of a woman {he has a 
fine head, we fpeak only in relation to her commode. Addifon . 

We laid our heads together, to confider what grievances 
the nation had differed under king George. Addif. Freeholder , 

10. Face; front; forepart. 

The gathering crowd purfues; 

The ravifhers turn head, the fight renews. Dryden. 

11. Refidance; hodile oppofition. 

Then made he head againd his enemies, 

And Hymner flew. Fairy Fpueen, b. ii. 

Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made head againd my 
power. Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Two valiant gentlemen fird making head againd them, fe- 
conded by half a dozen more, made forty of them run away. 

. Raleigh's Apology. 

bm having depraved his judgment, and got poffeffion of his 
will, there is no other principle left him naturally, by which 
he>can make head againd it. South’s Sermons. 

12. Spontaneous refolution. 

The bordering wars in this kingdom were made altogether 
by voluntaries, upon their own head, without any pay or com- 
miffion from the date. Davies on Ireland. 

13. otate of a deers horns, by which his age is known. 

It was a buck of the fird head. Shakefp. Love’s Labour Loft 
I he buck is called the fifth year a buck of the fird head. Shak. 

14. Individual. It is ufed in numbers or computation. 

If there be fix millions of people, then there is about four 
aci^s for every head. < Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

15. 1 he top of any thing bigger than the red. 

His fpear’s head weighed fix hundred fhekels of iron. 1 Sa: 
As high 

As his proud head is rais’d towards the fky, 

ho low tow’rds hell his roots defeend. Denham 

with T. wblch bave la [§ e and ^reading heads, would lie 
with their branches up in the water. Woodward. 

tons fn/ bU i S Tr made our food, they are called heads or 
P f S \ 10 beads of afparagus and artichoaks. Watts’s Lovick 
It isanequivocakerm; for it fignifies the bead of a nail! 

>6. " anlmaK ^Logick. 

chefler ^ aIarm ’ ^ made theIr efca P e to Win- 

17 The fa? f arter ?\ Clarendon, b. viii. 

r i he f ?, re P ar£ of any thing, as of a fhip. 

dus y af ga ‘ es w [ th b [ azen heads & e might tranfport over In- 
at once three hundred thoufand foldiers. 

n Raleigh’s Hijiory of the World. 

On oozy ground his gallies moor; J 

* ten beads are turn’d to fea, their derns to ffiore. Dryden. 


10, j urn wmon mw uxx «.»*«- <-v^. 

Let it dand in a tub four or five days before it be put into 
the ca(k, dirring it twice a day, and beating down the head or 
yead into it. Mortimer’s Flujbandry. 

19. The blade of an axei 

A man fetcheth a droke with the axe to cut down the tree* 
and the bead flippeth from the helve. Deutr. xix. 5. 

20. Upper part of a bed. 

Ifrael bowed upon the bed’s head. Gen. xlvii. 31. 

21. The brain. 

As eadern prieds in giddy circles ruh, 4 
And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope’s Effays. 

22. Drefs of the head. 

Politick ladies think they gain a great point when they have 
teazed their hufbands to buy them a laced head, or a fine petti¬ 
coat. Swift . 

23. Principal topicks of difeourfe. 

Thefe heads are of a mixed order, and we propofe only 
fuch as belong to the natural world. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth. 

Thefe heads are fet down more fully in the arguments of 
each chapter. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth , 

’ Lis our great intered, and our chief duty, to fatisfy our¬ 
felves on this head, upon which our whole condudl depends. 

Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface . 

24. Source of a dream. 

It is the glory of God to give; his very nature delighteth in 
it: his mercies in the current, through which they would pafs, 
may be dried up, but at the head they never fail. Hooker . 

The current by Gaza is but a fmall dream, riling between 
it and the Red fea, whofe head from Gaza is little more than 
twenty Englifh miles. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain. 

Beneath a laurel {hade, where mighty Po 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below. Dry. 

25. Crifis ; pitch. 

The indifpofition which has long hung upon me, is at lad 
grown to fuch a head, that it mud quickly make an end of 
me, or of itfelf. Addifon’s Spectator. 

26. Power; influence; force; drength; dominion. 

Within her bread though calm, her broad though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais’d 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

God will not admit of the paffionate man’s apology, that 
he has fo long given his unruly paflions their head, that & he can¬ 
not now govern nor controul them. South’s Sermons . 

27. Body; conflux. 

People under command chufe to confult, and after to march 
in order; and rebels, contrariwife, run upon an head together 
in confuiion. . Bacon's Henry VII. 

Let all this wicked crew gather 
^Their forces to one head. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

28. Power; armed force. 

My lord, my lord, the French have gather’d head. Shakef 
At fixteen years. 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he fought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

A mighty and a fearful head they are. 

As ever offer’d foul play in a date. Shakefp, Henry IV. 

rar in the marches here we heard you were, * 

Making another head to fight again. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

29. Liberty in running a horfe. 

He gave his able horfe the head. 

And bounding forward druck his agile heels 

Againd the panting Tides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel-head. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

30. It is very improperly applied to roots. ^ 

How turneps hide their [welling heads below. 

And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. Gav 

31. Head and Shoulders. By force; violently. ^ 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, will be 

ltill bringing it in by head and Jhoulders , over and over, in 
feveral companies. L’EJirange. 

1 hey can bring in every odd exception in grammar, every 
& ure of fpeech, head and Jhoulders by main force, in foite of 

TohTaT their r ( ubjea ; Fdtm «* the ClaJJicks. 

I o Head. v.a. [from the noun.] J 

ToAead; to influence; todiredt; to govern. 

Nor is what has been faid of princes lefs true of all other 

of V a r famiTv fr 0 ° r m f hlm th g th gf a ” Mmy t0 him that is ™fter 

or a family, or of one Angle fervant. c t j 

Abas, who feem’d our friend, is either fled, 

OUr enemies does head. Dryd. Aurenez 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, * 

O T uT !, llesiai ?^ to his kin s’ s commands. Prior 

2. To behead 5 to kill by taking away the head. 

If you head and hang all that offend that way but for 

SE " 1 y “' n **“a; > HSJyx 

Headed with flints and feathers bloody dv’d, 

-uch as the Indians in their quivers hide. ' Fairy <W 
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Dry den. 


and the head- 
If. iii. 20. 

A conftable; a 


OF cornel-wood a fpear upright, 

Headed with piercing fteel, and polifh’d bright. 

4. To lop trees. 

You muft difbranch them, leaving only the lummit entire: 
unlefs the Toil be very good, it may be necefiary to head them 
too> Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

He'adach. n.f. [ head and achl) Pain in the head. 

From the cruel beadach, < . 

Riches do not preferve. Sidney, b. 1. 

Nothing more expofes to headachs , colds, catarrhs, and 
coughs, titan keeping the head warm. Locke. 

In the headach he orders the opening of the vein or the 
forehead. . Arbuthmt. 

At fome dear idle time. 

Not plagu’d with headachs , or the want of rhyme. Pope. 
He'adband. n. f [ head and band.] 

1. A fillet for the head ; a topknot. 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, 
lands. 

2. The band at each end of a booC' 

Hf/adBOROUGH, n.f. [head and borough .] 

fubordinate conftable. 

Here lies John Dod, a fervant of God, to whom he is gone. 
Father or mother, filler or brother, he never knew none ; 

A headborough and a conftable, a man of fame, 

The firft of his houfe, and laft of his name. Camden . 

This none are able to break through, 

Until they’re freed by head of borough. Hudibras, p. 1. 

He'address. n.f. [head and drefs.] 

1. The covering of a woman’s head. 

There is not fo variable a thing in nature as a lady s head- 
drefs : I have known it rife and fall. Addifon's Spectator. 

If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or difcompos’d the headdrefs of a prude. . Pope. 

2. Any thing refembling a headdrefs, and prominent on the 

Among birds the males very often appear in a moft beauti¬ 
ful headdrefs , whether it be a creft, a comb, a tuft of feathers, 
or a natural little plume, eredted like a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head. Addifons Spectator. 

He'ader. n.f [from head ] 

1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 

2. The firft brick in \he angle. 

If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as much as 
the ftretcher on the outfide, it would be a ftronger toothing, 
and the joints of the headers of one fide would be in the mid- 
die of the headers of the courfe they lie upon of the. other 
p 1( j e Moxons Mech. Exer . 

He'adgargle. n.f [head and gargle .] A difeafe, I fup- 

pofe, in cattle. . 

For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. Mortimer. 
He'adiness. n.f. [from heady.] Flurry ; rafhnefs; ftubborn- 

nefs; precipitation; obftinacy. 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old and un¬ 
wonted words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, 
either of witlefs headinejs in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs 
in condemning. Spenjer, 

He'adland. n.f [head and land.] 

1. Promontary; cape. ... r , 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an heroick 
poem, and confequently love and valour ought to be the fub- 
i e a of it: both thefe fir Wi.liam Davenant began to fhadow; 
but it was fo as difcoverers draw their maps, with headlands 
and promontories. Dry den. 

2. Ground under hedges. 

Now down with the grafs upon headlands about. 

That groweth in fhadow fo rank and fo flout. Puffer, 
He'adless. adj. [from head.] 

1. Without an head ; beheaded. 

His fhining helmet he’gan foon unlace, 

And left his headlefs body bleeding at the place. Fairy Queen. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove thefe tedious Humbling blocks. 

And fmooth my way upon their headlefs necks. Shak. H. \ 1 . 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king 
A headlefs carkafs, and a namelefs thing. 

Prickly flubs, inftead of trees, are found5 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. 

2. Without a chief. , 7 , 

They refted not until they had made the empire head¬ 
lefs about feventeen years. Raleigh s Ejjays.^ 

3. Obftinate; inconfiderate; ignorant; wanting intellects. 
perhaps for hecdlefs. 

If any will rafhly blame fuch his choice of old unwonted 
words, him may I more juftly blame and condemn, either of 
witlefs headinefs in judging, or of headlefs hardinefs in con¬ 
demning. S P en f en 

He'adlong. adj. 

1. Rafh ; thoughtlefs. 

2. Sudden ; precipitate. . 

It fuddenly fell from an excefs of favour, which, many ex¬ 


amples having taught them, never ftopt his race ’till it came to 
a headlong overthrow. Sidney, b, ii. 

He'adlong. . adv. [head and long.] 

With the head foremoft. It is often doubtful whether this 


Denham. 

Dryden. 


word be adjedtive or adverb. 

I’ll look no more, 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. Shakef King Lear. 

Who, while he fleering view’d the ftars, and bore 
His courfe from Africk to the Latian fhore. 

Fell headlong down. Dryden's /En. b.v i. 

Headlong from thence the glowing fury fprings, 

And o’er the Theban palace fpreads her wings. p 0 p e> 

2. Rafhly ; without thought; precipitately. _ 

To give Ahab fuch warning, as might infallibly have pre¬ 
vented his deftruaion, was efteemed by him evil; and to pufh 
him on headlong into it, becaufe he was fond of it, was ac¬ 
counted good. South s Sermons. 

Some afk for envy’d pow’r, which publick hate . 

Purfues and hurries headlong to their fate ; 

Down go the titles. Dryderis Juv. Sat. x. 

3. Haftily ; without delay or refpite. 

Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 

Dragg’d headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. Diyden. 

4. It is very negligently ufed by Shakefpeare. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghill, which fhall be thy grave. Shakefp. R. VI. 
He'admould-sHot. n.f [head) mould, and Jhot.] This is when 
the futures of the fkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, 
have their edges fhot over one another; which is frequent 
in infants, and occafions convulfions and death. Qmncy. 

He'adpiece. n.f. [head and piece.] 

1. Armour for the head ; helmet; morion. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly intreated her pardon, 
or knowledge why fhe was cruel. Sidney, b . ii. 

The word is giv’n; with eager fpeed they lace 
The fhining headpiece, and the fhield embrace. _ Dryden. 
Another reafon for this fidtion was their wearing a head- 
piece, or martial vizor, that had but one fight through it. 
t Broome's Notes on the Qdyjfty. 

This champion will not be in fuch hafte to come into the 
field, before his great blunderbufs can be got ready, his old 
rufty breaftplate fcoured, and his cracked headpiece mended. 

J Swift. 

2 . Underftanding ; force of mind. 

’Tis done by fome feverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower mefles 
Perchance are to this bufinefs purblind. Shak. Winter s tale. 
Eumenes had the beft headpiece of all Alexander’s cap¬ 
tains Prideaux. 

He'adquarters. n.f [head and quarters.] The place of ge¬ 
neral rendezvous, or lodgment for foldiers. 

Thofe fpirits, polled upon the out-guards, immediately 

fcour off to the brain, which is the headquarters , or office of 
intelligence, and there they make their report. § Ollier. 
Headship, n.f [from head.] Dignity; authority; chief 

He'adsman. n.f [head and man .] Executioner; one that 
cuts off heads. 

Rods broke on our aflociates bleeding backs, 

And headfmen lab’ring ’till they blunt their ax ? LjM- 

He'adstall. n.f [head aiid flail.] Part of the bridle that 

C °His horft 6 miar ,egg’d before, and with a halfo*eekM» 
and a headjlall of theep’s leather, which being reftra '” e 
keep him from {fumbling, hath been often burft, and now 
paired with knots. Shakefp. Tamng of th 

He'adstone. n.f [head and /lone. J The firft 0 P 

ft °The ftone, which the builders refufed, is 

Headstrong, adj. [head and ftrong.] Unreftrained^vi 
ungovernable; refolute to run his own way . < 

head cannot beheld in. . , 1 n0 lefs 

An example, for headjlrong and mconfidera « 
fearful than Achitophel for proud and W 

How now, my headjlrong f where have you been ga ddin £' 
—Where I have learnt me to repent the tin 
Of difobedient oppofition. Shakef. Rom J 

But fuch a headjlrong potent fault it is, ^ 

That it but mocks reproof. Shakejp. iw j 

He ill afpires to rule 

Cities of men or headjlrong multitudes, . ? Paradii 

Subjca himfelf to anarchy within, fa dilton multi- 

There’s no oppofing the torrent of a sea J 

tUdC '.Now let the headjlrong boy my will controult 
Virtue’s no (lave of man ; no fex confines th 


And 


rtue’s no Have of man ; no lex conmi« 
for myfelf, th’ imperial feat will gain, fur^F 14 

he fhall wait my leifure for his reign. U y flUf 
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Vour father’s folly took a headjlrong courfe; 

Buh ll rule yours, and teach you love by force. Dryden. 

[’ll t rv if vet I can reduce to reafon 
This headjlrong youth, and make him fjuirn at Cato. Addif. 
Why there it is, you will be both judge and party : l am 
forry thou difcovereft fo much of thy headjlrong humour. Arb. 

J Can we fol-get how the mad headjlrong rout 
Defv’d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of faith or duty, or allegiance fworn ? fhtUips. 

He'adworkman. n.f [headwork and man.] The foreman, 

or chief fervant over the reft. . ( 

Can Wood be otherwife regarded than as the mechanick, 
the head-workman, to prepare his furnace, metal and ftamps 

Swift s Addrejs to Parliament. 

HeAdy. adj. [from head.] . 

1. Rafh; precipitate; hafty; violent; ungovernable; hurried 

on with paflion. 

Take pity of your town and of your people. 

While yet the cool and temp’rate wind of grace 

O’er blows the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady murther, fpoil and villany. Shakefp. Henry V. 

I am advifed what I fay : 

Neither difturb’d with the effect of wine. 

Nor* heady rafh, provok’d with raging ire; 

Albeit my wrongs might make one wifer mad. Shakefpeare. 
I’ll forbear, 

And am fall’n out with my more heady will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 

For the found man. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current fcow’ring faults; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once. 

As in this king. Shahefpeare > s Henry V. 

Wives, the readieft helps 

To betray heady hufbands, rob the eafy. Ben. johnf. Cat’ll, 
Men, naturally warm and heady , are tranfported with the 
greateft flufh of good nature. Addifori s Freeholder. 

2. Apt to affedl the head. 

I was entertained with a fort of wine which was very 
heady, but otherwife feemed to be fack. Boyle. 

Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 

Here’s julep-dance, ptifan of fong and fhow: 

Give you ftrong fenfe, the liquor is too heady; 

You’re come to farce, that’s afles milk, already. Dryden. 

Flow, Welded! flow, like thine infpirer, beer; 

Heady , not ftrong ; and foaming, though not full. Pcpe. 
To HEAL. v. a. [halgan, Gothick; Jjaelan, Saxon; heelen, 
Dutch.] 

K To cure a perfon; to reftore from hurt or ficknefs. 

I will reftore health, and heal thee of thy wounds. Jer. xxx. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour healed thefick, and 
raifed the dead, when it was publifhed by thofe who themfelves 
often did the fame miracles ? Addifon. 

Phyficians, by juft obfervations, grow up to an honourable 
degree of fkill in the art of healing. Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

2. To cure a wound or diftemper. 

Thou haft no healing medicines. Jer. xxx. 13. 

A fontanel had been made in the fame leg, which he was 
forced to heal up, by reafon of the pain. JVifemans Surgery. 

3. To perform the a£l of making a fore to cicatrize, after it is 
cleanfed. 

After reparation of the efchar, I deterged and healed. Wifem . 

4. To reconcile : as, he healed all diflenfions. 

To Heal. v. n. To grow well. Ufed of wounds or fores. 

r /r" C wo . unc ^ s tbat men g" lve themfelves. Shakef 
Ablcefles will have a greater or lefs tendency to heal, as 
they are higher or lower in the body. Sharp's Surgery. 

He aler. n.f [from heal .] One who cures or heals. 

/ I u 'ill n ot be an healer. jr j;j « 

He'aling. participial adj. [from heal.] Mild; mollifying 

up Ar t 'T>L a ^ Ua 5 Ve '* as ’ be s a pacifick temper. 

HEALTH, nf [from J?eel, Saxon.] 

1. Freedom from bodily pain or ficknefs. 

Health is the faculty of performing all aaions proper to a 
human body, in the moft perfedl manner. guincv. 

Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Gen . xliii. 28. 

May be he is not well; 

Infirmity doth ftill negleft all office, 

2 W^? eret ° f 0U A MMisb0Und - Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Tl e ekno/ k PUnty; g ° 0dnefi; princi P’ e of ral ™ tion - 
™r h r ? ‘° US - < ’ Common Praur. 

3. Salvation fpiritual and temporal ’ ^ A 

far from ° d ’ , my O° d > why haft thou forfaken me, and art fo 
4 - Withof^Sl^J^^ “ycompiaint? Pf. 

7 , . . Come, love and health to all; 
drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 

Shakefp care's Macbeth . 
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. 

He afked leave to begin two healths : the firft was to the 
king’s miftrefs, and the fecond to his vviie. Hoivsi. 

"For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I mean to crown a bowl to Caefar’s health. Dryden s Perf 

He'althful. adj. [health and full.] 

1. Free from ficknefs. • 

Adam knew no difeafe, fo long as temperance from the for¬ 
bidden fruit fecured him: nature was his phyfician, and inno¬ 
cence and abftinence would have kept him healthful to immor- 
ta ]j t y. South's Sermons. 

2 . Well difpofed. 

Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, ^ ^ 

Had you an healthful ear to hear it. Shakef. Julius Ccefar . 

3. Wholefome; falubrious. 

There be many good and healthful airs that do appear by 
habitation and proofs, that differ not in fmell from other airs. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlc ry. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loath fome ficknefs ; worthily fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Milt. P.Lof. 

Our healthful food the ftomach labours th . us > # , 

At firft embracing what it ftraight dotn crufti. Drydesu 

4. Salutary ; productive of falvation. 

Pour upon them the healthful fpirit of thy grace. Com. Prayer . 

He'althfully. adv. [from healthful] 

1. In health. 

2. Wholfomely. 

He'althfulness. n.f. [from healthful.] 

1. State of being well. 

2. Wholfomenefs ; falubrious qualities. 

You have tailed of that cup whereof I have liberally drank^ 
which I look upon as God’s phyfick, having that in healt/ful- 
nefs which it wants in pleafure. King Charles* 

We ventured to make a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the 
air from the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes. Graunt: 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aferibe the health - 
fulnej's of their air; for as the Alps furround them on all Tides, 
there would be a conftant ftagnation of vapours, did not the 
north wind put them in motion. Addifcn on Italy . 

He'althily. adv. [ from healthy.] Without ficknefs or 
pain. 

He'althiness. n.f [From healthy.] The ftate.of health. 

He ; althless. adj. [from health.] Weak; fickly; infirm. 

He that fpends his time in fports, is like him whofe gar¬ 
ment is all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but fauces ; 
they are healthlefs , chargeable, and ufelefs. Taylor . 

He'althsome. adj. [from health.] Wholfome; falutary. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Shakefpeare. 

He'althy. adj . [from health.] In health; free from ficknefs; 
hale; found. 

The hufbandman returns from the field; and from manurino- 
his ground, ftrong and healthy , becaufe innocent and labo- 
r ^ ous * _ South’s Sermons. 

Gardening or hufbandry, and working in wood, are fit and 
healthy recreations for a man of ftudy or bufinefs. Locke. 

Temperance, induftry, and a publick fpirit, running thro’ 
the whole body of the people in Holland, hath preferved an 
infant commonwealth, of a fickly conftitution, through fo 
many dangers, as a much more healthy one could never have 
ftruggled againft without thofe advantages. Swift. 

Air and exercife contribute to make the animal healthy. Arb, 

Heam. n.f. In beafts the fame as the after-birth in women. 

HEAP. n.f. [j?eap, Saxon ; hoop, Dutch and Scottifh.] 

1. Many fingle things thrown together; a pile; an accumulation. 

The way to Jay the city flat. 

And bury all which yet diftinaiy ranges. 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The dead were fallen down by heaps , one upon another. 

tj . _ . Wifd. xviii. 2?; 

Huge heaps of flam around the body rife. Dryden's /En 
One may form from it an idea of Venice in its firft begin¬ 
nings, when it had only a few heaps of earth for its domi- 

n A° nS ’ 1 , ,, Addifon on Italy. 

2 . A crowd ; a throng; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny, bathed in the bl®od of their emperors • a 
heap of vaflals and flaves, no freemen, no inheritance no 
ft,rp or anaent families. Bacon’s holy War. 

3. Clutter ; number driven together. 

An univerfal cry refounds aloud ; 

The tailors run in heaps, a helplefs crowd. Drrdev 

To Heap. v.a. [from the noun ] ; * 

1. To throw on heaps ; to pile ; to throw together. 

Heap on wood, kindle the fire, confume the flefh, and 
fpice it well. rp . 

2. To accumulate; to lay up. ' XX ‘ V ’ 1C - 

1 hough the wicked heap up fdver as the duft, and raiment 
iSS&iSZ UKinnrat ft.,, 

How groat the oadrt was, whcroln thal ortcieTrs pre- 

feryed, 
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ferved, maybe gathered from the vaft riches which were there 
heaped, up from the offerings of all the Grecian nations. 7 *emple. 

They who will make profeflion of painting, muft heap up 
treafures out of their reading, and there will find many won¬ 
derful means of raifing themfelves above others. Dryden. 

3. To add to fomething elfe. 

For thofe of old. 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them. 

We reft your hermits. Shakefpeare’s Macleth. 

He'aper. n.f. [from heap .] One that makes piles or heaps. 
He'apy. adj . [from heap.] Lying in heaps. 

Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’et the mid pavement, heapy rubbifh grows. Gay. 

Scarce his head 

Rais’d o’er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies flumb’ring ful[en in the white abyfs. Thomf. Winter. 
To HEAR. v. n. [ Jtypan, Saxon; hooren , Dutch.] 

1. To enjoy the fenfe by which founds are diftinguifhed. 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the external 
air, which, being gathered by the external ear, beats, as is 
fuppofed, upon the membrana tympani, which moves the 
four little bones in the tympanum: in like manner as it is beat 
by the external air, thefe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veftibulum; which internal 
air makes an impreffion upon the auditory nerve in the laby¬ 
rinth and cochlea, according as it is moved by the little bones 
in the tympanum: fo that, according to the various reflexions 
of the external air, the internal air makes various impreflions 
upon the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of hearing ; and 
thefe different impreflions reprefent different founds. Quincy. 

The objeft of hearing is found, whofe variety is fo great, 
that it brings in admirable ftore of intelligence. Holder. 

2. To liften ; to hearken. 

Since ’tis your command, what you fo well 
Are pleas’d to hear , I cannot grieve to tell. Denham. 

3. To be told; to have an account. 

I have heard by many of this man. Adis ix. r 3. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was difinayed at 
the feeing of it. If xxi. 3. 

Prepare to hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the birth of time. 

Ne’er feign’d. Tate’s Juven. Sat. 15* 

This, of eldeft parents, leaves us more in the dark, who, 
by divine inftitution, has a right to civil power, than thofe 
who never heard any thing at all of heir or defcent. Locke. 
To Hear. v. a. 

1. To perceive by the ear. 

The trumpeters and fingers were as one found to be heard 
in praifing the Lord. 2 Chro. v. 13. 

2. To give an audience, or allowance to fpeak. 

He fent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Chrift. Adis xxiv. 24. 

I muft beg the forbearance of cenfure, ’till I have been heard 
out in the fequel of this difcourfe. Locke. 

3. To attend ; to liften to; to obey. 

Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
me. Ezek. iii. 17. 

4. To attend favourably. 

They think they fhall be heard for their much fpeaking. Mat. 

5. To try ; to attend judicially. 

Hear the caufes, and judge righteoufly. Deutr . i. 16. 

6. To acknowledge. A Latin phrafe. 

Or hear'Jl thou rather pure ethereal ftream, 

Whofe fountain who fhall tell ? Milton. 

Hear’Jl thou fubmifiive, but a lowly birth ? Prior. 

Heard flgnifies a keeper, and is fometimes initial; as heard- 
hearht, a glorious keeper: fometimes final, as cyneheard , a 
royal keeper. Gihfon’s Camden. It is now written herd: as, 
cowherd, a cowkeeper; J)yjib, Saxon. 

He'arer. n.f. [from hear.'] One who attends to any do&rine 
or difcourfe delivered orally by another. 

And f© was fhe dulled withal, that we could come fo near 
as to hear her fpeeches, and yet fhe not perceive the hearers of 
her lamentation. Sidney, b. ii. 

St.John and St. Mathew, which have recorded thefe fer- 
mons, heard them; and being hearers , did think themfelves 
as well refpe&ed as the pharifees. Hooker , b.v.f. 19. 

Words, be they never fo few, are too many, when they 
benefit not the hearer. Hooker , b. v. 

The hearers will fhed tears, 

And fay, alas, it was a piteous deed! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Tell thou the lamentable fall of me. 

And fend the hearers weeping to their beds. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

Plays in themfelves have neither hopes nor fears; 

Their fate is only in their hearers ears. Ben. Johnfon. 

Her hearers had no fhare 

In all fhefpoke, except to ftare. Swift. 

He'aring. n.f. [from bear.] 

1. The fenfe by which founds are perceived, 

a 
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Pees are called with found upon brafs, and therefore thev 
have hearing. ' Bacon's Natural Hif or I 

2. Audience. ** 

The French ambafiador upon that inftant 
Crav’d audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing . Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

3. Judicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of hearing. 

The readers are the jury to decide according to the merits 
of the caufe, or to bring it to another hearing before fome 
other court. Dryden’s Fables, P n f. 

Thofe of different principles maybe betrayed to give you a 
fair hearing , and to know what you have to fay for yourlelf. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. Reach of the ear. 

If we profefs, as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and 
profefs it in the hearing of men; charity is prone to hear all 
things, and therefore charitable men are likely to think we do 
fo. _ Flooker, b. iii. 

In our hearing the king charged thee, beware that none 
touch Abfalom. 2 Sa. xviii. 12 , 

Y ou have been talked of fince your travels much, 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing , for a quality 
Wherein they fay you fhine. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within hearing. L’Efiranre. 
To HE'ARKEN. v. n. [Jteapcman, Saxon.] 

1. To liften by way of curiofity. 

The youngeft daughter, whom you hearken for. 

Her father keeps from accefs of fuitors. Shakefpeare: 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakef. R. Ifl. 
They do me too much injury. 

That ever faid I hearken’d for your death: 

If it were fo, I might have let alone 

Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakefpeare. 

The gaping three-mouth’d dog forgets to fnarl; 

The furies hearken , and their fnakes uncurl. Dryd. Virgil. 

Louder, and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 
Of human cries: 

I mount the terrafs, thence the town furvey. 

And hearken what the fruitful founds convey. Dryden: 
He who makes much neceflary, will want much; and, 
wearied with the difficulty of the attainment, will incline to 
hearken after any expedient that offers to fhorten his way to 
it. Rogers’s Sermons, 

2 . To attend; to pay regard. 

Hearken unto me, thou fon of Zippor. Nu. xxiii. 18. 

Thofe who put paflion in the place of reafon, neither ufe 
their own, nor hearken to other people’s reafon, any farther 
than it fuits their humour. Locke. 

There’s not a blefling individuals find, 

But fome way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 

He'arkener. n.f. [from hearken.] Liftener; one that 
hearkens. 

He'arsay. n.f [hear and fay.] Report; rumour; what is 
not known otherwife than by account from others. 

For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 

Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearfay pictures, or a window look. Sidney. 

He affirms by hearfay , that fome giants faved themfelves 
upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon him, publifh 
every blot in his life, and depend upon hearfay to defame 
him. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Hearse, n.f [of unknown etymology.] 

1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed to the grave. 

2. A temporary monument fet over a grave. 

To add to your laments, 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe, 

I muft inform you of a difmal fight. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
HEART, n.f [ fteopr, Saxon; hertz, German.] 

1. The mufcle which by its contraction and dilation prope s 
the blood through the courfe of circulation, and is therefore 
confidered as the fource of vital motion. It is fuppofe in 
popular language to be the feat fometimes of courage, fome- 
times of affeCtion. . 

He with providence and courage fo palled over all, tna 
mother took fuch fpiteful grief at it, that her ^ eart }j 


withal, and fhe died. 


Thou wouldft have left thy deareft heart blood there, 
Rather than made that favage duke thine heir, _ 

And difinherited thine only fon. Shakefp. Henry • 

Snakes, in my heart blood warm’d, that fting iny bea • 

Shakefpeare s Richard V* 

Our battle is more full of names than your s, 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms, 

Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft; tt tV, 
Then reafon wills our hearts fhould be as good. Sbak. 

I thank you for my venifon, mafter Shallow. » a 

-Mafter Page, much good do it your good heart. boa Jr 

But 
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But fince the brain doth lodge the pow’rs of fenfe. 

How makes it in the heart thofe paflions fpring - 

The mutual love, the kind intelligence _ . 

’Twixt heart and brain, this fympathy doth bring. Davies. 
We all fet our hearts at reft, fince whatever comes from 

above is for the beft. 

The only true zeal is that wmch is guided by a good light 
5n the head, and that which confifts of good and innocent af¬ 
fections in the heart. Sprat?s Sermons. 

Preft with heart corroding grief and years, 

To the gay court a rural fhed prefers. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2 The chief part; the vital part. 

Barley being fteeped in water, and turned Upon a dry floor, 
will fprou't half an inch; and, if it be let alone, much more, 
until the heart be out. Bac.n’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. The inner part of any thing. 

Some Englifhmen did with great danger pafs by Water into 
the heart of the country. Abbot’s Defection of the World. 

The king’s forces are employed in appeafing diforders more 
near the heart of the kingdom. Hayward. 

Generally the infide or heart of trees is harder than the 
outward parts. Boyle. 

Here in the heart of all the town I’ll ftay, 

And timely fuccour, where it wants, convey. Dryden. 

If the foundations be bad, provide good piles made of heart 
of oak, fuch as will reach ground. Mo x on’s Mech. Exer. 

4. Perfon ; chara&er. Ufed with refpect to courage or kindnefs. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Hey, my hearts-, cheerly, my hearts. Shakefp. Tempeft. 
What fays my heart of elder? Ha! is he dead, bully-ftale ? 
Is he dead ? Shakef. Merry Wives of Windfir. 

5. Courage; fpirit. 

If it pleafe you to make his fortune known, as I have done 
Erona’s, I will after take heart again to go on with his falfe- 
hood. Sidney, b. ii. 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen out of Eng¬ 
land, which gave heart and good opportunity to them to re¬ 
gain their old pofleflions. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wide was the wound; and a large lukewarm flood. 

Red as the rofe, thence gufhed grievoufly, 

That when the painim fpy’d the ftreaming blood. 

Gave him great heart and hope of victory. Fairy Queen. 

Eve, recov’ring heart , reply’d. Milton. 

Having left that city well provided, and in good heart, his 
majefty removed with his little army to Bewdley. Clarendon . 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took heart upon’t, 
went up to’t, and viewed it. L’Ef range’s Fables. 

The expelled nations take heart, and when they fly from 
one country invade another. Temple. 

6. Seat of love. 

Ah ! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who loft my heart while I preferv’d my fheep ? Pope. 

7. Affe&ion; inclination. 

Joab perceived that the king’s heart was towards Abfalom. 

2 Sa. xiv. 1. 

Means how to feel, and learn each other’s heart. 

By th’ abbot’s (kill of Weftminfter is found. Daniel. 

Nor fet thy heart, 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. Milton. 
’Tis well to be tender; but to fet the heart too much upon 
anything, is what we cannotjuftify. L’Ef range. 

A friend makes me a feaft, and fets all before me; but I 
fet my heart upon one difh alone, and if that happen to be 
thrown down, I fcorn all the reft. Temple. 

Then mixing pow’rful herbs with magick art, 

She chang’d his form who could not change his heart. Dryd. 

What did I not, her ftubborn heart to gain ? 

But all my vows were anfwer’d with difdain. Drvden 

8. Memory. J 

Whatfoever was attained to, concerning God and his work¬ 
ing in nature, the fame was delivered over by heart and tradi¬ 
tion from wife men to a pofterity equally zealous. Raleigh. 

. ca ^ t fi e committing of a thing to memory the getting 
it by heart ; for it is the memory that muft tranfmit it to the 
heart ; and it is in vain to expe<ft that the heart fhould keep 
its hold of any truth, when the memory has let it eo South 

Shall I in London a£t this idle part? 

Compofing fongs for fools to get by heart. p oi)e 

9. Good-will; ardour of zeal. To take to heart any thincr, [ s to 
be zealous or folicitous or ardent about it. 

If he take not their caufes to heart, how fhould there be 
but in them frozen coldnefs, when his affe&ions feem be¬ 
numbed, from whom theirs fhould take fire ? Hooker 

if he would take the bufinefs to heart , and deal in it effec- 

Tho f J 0 " d f 1 CCeei i WelL Bacn ’ s Henry VII. 

take rw! K y r ma / Ch ‘? nefs ° f Hertford en 2 a ged her hufband to 
llLftS*? W h T- , OfcwA* b. viii 

was chief h °‘ e ’ Wh ° *°° k “ m ° ft t0 heart ’ f,r J ohn Stawel 
fidfwhfch r iad n , t h and h ?f T" W ° Uld J0 ‘ n ‘° ** 

ich had the good of their country moft at heart. Addif 
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Learned men have been now a long time fearching after the 
happy country from which our firft parents were exiled: if 
they can find it, with all my heart. Woodward’s Nat. Hijlory. 

I would not be forry to find the Prefbyterians miftaken in 
this point, which they have moft at heart. Swift. 

What I have moft at heart is, that fome method fhould be 
thought on for afeertaining and fixing our language. Swift • 

10. Paflions; anxiety; concern. 

Set your heart at reft; 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shakefpeare . 

11. Secret thoughts; recefles of the mind. 

Michal faw king David leaping and dancing before the 
Lord, and fhe defpifed him in her heart. 2 Sa. vi. 16. 

The next generation will in tongue and heart , and every 
way elfe, become Epglifh ; fo as there will be no difference or 
diftinffion, but the Irifh fea, betwixt us. Davies on Ireland. 

Thou faweft the contradi&ion between my heart and 
hand. King Charles, 

Would you have him open his heart to you, and afk your 
advice, you muft begin to do fo with him firft. Locke . 

Men; fome to pleafure, fome to bufinefs take; 

But every woman is, at heart , a rake. Pope, Epijlle ii, 

12. Difpofition of mind. 

Doing all things with fo pretty a grace, that it feemed ig¬ 
norance could not make him do amifs, becaufe he had a heard 
to do well. Sidneyi 

13. The heart is confidered as the feat of tendernefs: 2 bat 4 
heart therefore is cruelty. 

I’ve feen thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart hardening fpe&acles. Shakefp. Cor id anus. 

Such iron hearts we are, and fuch 
The bafe barbarity of human kind. Roive’s Jane Shores 

14^ To fnd in the Heart. To be not wholly averfe. 

For my breaking the laws of frjendfiiip with you, I could 
find in my heart to afk you pardon for it, but that your now 
handling of me gives me reafon to confirm my former deal- 
^ n g* Sidney. 

15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 

I will on with my ipeech fin your praife. 

And then fhew you the heart of my mefiage. Shakefpeare. 

16. Confidence; fenfe of good or ill. 

Every man’s heart and confidence doth in good or evil; 
even fecretiy committed, and known to none but itfeif, either 
like or difaliow itfeif. Hooker , b. i. fi. o. 

17. Strength; power. 

T ry whether leaves of trees, fwept together, with fome 
chalk and dung mixed, to give them more heart, would not 
make a good compoft. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

He keeps a fabbath of alternate years, ' 

That the fpent earth may gather heart again, 

And, better’d by celTation, bear the grain. Dryden’s Georg * 
Care muft be taken not to plow ground out of heart, becaufe 
if tis in heart, it may be improved by marl again. Mortimer* 

1 8. Utmoft degree. 

This gay charm, 

Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d thee home, 
Whofe bofom was my crownet, my chief end. 

Like a right gipfy, hath, at faff and loofe, 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. Shakefpeare. 

19. Life. For my heart feems fometimes to fignify, if life was 
at Jtake ; and fometimes for tendernefs. 

I bid the rafeal knock upon your gate. 

And could not get him for my heart to do it. Shakefpeare « 

I gave it to a youth, 

A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee : 

I could not for my Fart deny it him. Shakef Mer. of Venice 
Profoundly fkill’d in the black art. 

As Englift Merlin for his heart. HnUbras, p i. 

20. It is much ufed in coMpofition for mind, or affeflion. 

oTihkd?”' Vhean and aS '- > SoiroWi P an gi anguilh 
To die — to fleep— 

No more; and, by a fleep, to fay we end 
The heartack, and the thoufand natural fhocks 
That.flefh is heir to. Shakefpeare’s Ham’et 

Heartbreaks./ [heart and break] Overpowering '£ 

Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak. Shaker 

Heart-breaker, n.f A cant name for a woman’s curls' 
fuppofed to break the heart of all her lovers. ’ 

Like Sampfon’s heartbreakers , it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. ^ ujv, . . 

Heart-breaking, adj. Overpowering with forrow ’ " 

TirC-c , P ,tcous p |alnts a ‘>tl forrowful fad tine 
Which late you poured forth, as ye did fit 
Befide the filter fprings of Helicone, 

Making your mufick of hea, tbreaiing mone. Sien 0,' 

Heart-breaking, n.f Overpowering‘grief? * J 

What greater heartbreaking and confufion can there be to 
’ h f an t0 , have a !> hisfecret faults laid open, anJ the fen- 
tenee of condemnation pafTed upon him ? Hakelul. 
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Heart-burned. 
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HeArt-burned. adj. [ heart and burn .] Having the heart 
inflamed. 

How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can fee him but 
I am heart-burn'd an hour after. Shak. Mitch Ado about Nothing. 
Heart-burning, n.f. [heart and burn.'] 

1. Pain at the flomach, commonly from an acrid humour. 

Fine clean chalk is one of the molt noble abforbents, and 
powerfully corredts and fubdues the acrid humburs in the 
ftomach: this property renders it very ferviceable in the car- 
dialgia, or heart-burning. Woodward on FoJJils. 

2. Difcontent; fecret enmity. 

In great changes, when right of inheritance is broke, there 
will remain much heart-burning and difcontent among the 
meaner people. Swift to Pope. 

Heart-dear. adj. Sincerely beloved. 

The time was, father, that you broke your word, 

When you were more endear’d to it than now; 

When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look to fee his father 
Bring up his pow’rs ; but he did long in vain! Shak. H. IV. 
Heart-ease. n.f. Quiet; tranquillity. 

What infinite heart-eafe mult kings negledt, 

That private men enjoy ? Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Heart-easing, adj. Giving quiet. 

But come, thou goddefs fair and free. 

In heav’n yclep’d Euphrofyne, 

And by men heart-eafing mirth. Milton. 

Heart-felt. adj. Felt in the confcience. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can deftroy. 

The foul’s calm fun-fhine, and the heartfelt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize. Pope's Effay on Man. 

Heart-peas. n.f. A plant. 

The charadlers are: it hath a trailing ftalk, emitting clafpers, 
whereby it faftens itfelf to whatever plant ftands near it: the 
flower-cup confifts of three leaves, the flower of eight leaves, 
and are of an anomalous figure: the ovary becomes a fruit 
like a bladder, divided into three cells, in which are contained 
round feeds in form of peas, of a black colour, having the 
figure of an heart of a white colour upon each. Miller. 
Heart-quelling, adj. Conquering the affedtion. 

And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 

With her heart-quelling fon, upon you fmile. Spen fir. 

Heart-rending, adj. Killing with anguifh. 

Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thofe few 
Who her refemble, and her fteps purfue; 

That death fhould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wife, the virtuous, and the young! Waller. 
Heart-robbing, adj. Ecftatick; depriving of thought. 

Sweet is thy virtue, as thyfelf fweet art; 

For when on me thou fhinedft, late in fadnefs, 

A melting pleafance ran through every part. 

And me revived with heart-robbing gladnefs. Spenfir. 

Heart-sick. adj. 

1. Pained in mind. 

If we be heart-fick , or afflidted with an uncertain foul, then 
we are true defirers of relief and mercy. Taylor. 

2 . Mortally ill; hurt in the conftitution. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. 

—Not I, unlefs the breath of heart fiick groans, 

Mift like, infold me from the fearch of eyes. Shakefpcare. 
Hearts-ease. n.f. A plant. 

Hearts-eafi is a fort of violet that blows all Summer, and 
often in Winter: it fows itfelf. Mortimer. 

Heart-sore. n.f. Struck with forrow. 

Wherever he that godly knight may find. 

His only heart-fore and his only foe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Heart-string, n.f. [firing and heart.] The tendons or 
nerves fuppofed to brace and ftiftain the heart. 

He was by Jove deprived 

Of life himfelf, and heart-firings of an eagle rived. Fa. Qu. 
How, out of tune on the firings ? 

—Not fo; but yet fo falfe, that he grieves my very heart- 
firings. Shakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

That grates my heart-firings: what fhould difcontent him! 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denham's Sophy. 

If thou thinkeft thou {halt perifh, I cannot blame thee to be 
fad ’till thy heart-firings crack. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
There’s the fatal wound, 

That tears my heart-firings ; but he fhall be found, 

My arms fhall hold him. Granville. 

Heart-struck, adj. 

1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in the mind. 

Who is with him ? 

— None but thq fool who labours to out-jeft 

His heart-firuck injuries. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2 . Shocked with fear or difmay. 

He added not; for Adam, at the news 
Heart-firuck , with chilling gripe of forrow flood. 

That all his fenfes bound ! Milton's Paradifi Lofi , b. xi. 
Heart-swelling, adj. Rankling in the mind. 

Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight. 

Through proud ambition and heartfwelUng hate. Spenfir. 
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Heart-whole, adj . 

1. With the affeiflions yet unfixed. 

You have not feen me yet, and therefore I am confident 
you are heart-whole. Dryden's Spanifn Frmr 

Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder ; but I’ll "warrant hirri 
heart-whole. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 

Heart-wounded, adj. Filled with paflion of love or grief. 
Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 
Heart-wounded , to the bed of flate withdrew. Pope's Odyff 
Heart-wounding, adj. Filling with grief. 

With a fhriek heart-wounding loud Die cry’d, 

While down her cheeks the gufhing torrents ran, 

Fall falling on her hands. Rowe's Jane Shore 

HeArted. adj. It is only ufed in compofition: as, hard 
( hearted. 

To HeArten. v. a. [from heart.] 

1. To encourage; to animate ; to flir up. 

Palladius blaming thofe that were flow, heartening them that 
were forward, but elpecially with his own example leadma- 
them, made an impreflion into the fqu'adron. ’ Sidney, 

My royal father, cheer thefe noble lords. 

And hearten thofe that fight in your defence: 

Unfheath your fword, good father; cry, St. George! Shak. 

This rare man, Tydides, would prepare; 

That he might conquer, hearten'd him, and taught him 
tricks. Chapman's Iliads. 

Thus hearten d well, and flefh’d upon his prey, 

The youth may prove a man another day. Dryden. 

2. To meliorate with manure. 

The ground one year at reft; forget not then 
With richefl dung to hearten it again. May's Virg, Georg, 
Hearth, n.f. The pavement of a room in which a fire is 
made; the ground under the chimney. 

Hoop’d out of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brought me to this hearth. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys {halt thou leap, 

Whereas thou find’ll unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shakefpeare. 

Good luck befriend thee, fon ; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc’d upon the hearth. Milton. 

The vanquifh’d fires withdraw from every place; 

Or, full with feeding, fink into a fleep : 

Each houfliold genius {hews again its face, 

And from the hearths the little lares creep. Dryden, 

HeArtily. adv. [from hearty.] 

1. Sincerely; aClively ; diligently; vigorously. 

Where his judgment led him to oppofe men on a publick 

account, he would do it vigoroufly and heartily ; yet the op- 
pofition ended there. Atterburys Sermons* 

2 . From the heart; fully. 

I bear no malice for my death; 

But thofe that fought it, I could wifh more Chriflians; 

Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. Shake/. H. VIIL 
If to be fad is to be wife, 

I do mod heartily defpife 
Whatever Socrates has faid, 

Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. Trior. 

3. Eagerly; with defire. 

As for my eating heartily of the food, know that anxiety 
has hindered my eating’till this moment. Addifon's Guardian. 
HeArtiness. n.f, [from hearty.] 

1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocrify. 

This entertainment may a free face put on; derive a liberty 

from heartinefs , and well become the agent. Shakefpeare. 

2. Vigour; diligence; ftrength. 

The anger of an enemy reprefents our faults, or aomo- 

nifhes us of our duty, with more heartinefs than the kmdnefs 
of a friend. Taylor’s Rule of living hoy 

Heartless, adj . [from heart.] Without courage; fpint- 
lefs. 

I joyed oft to chafe the trembling pricket. 

Or hunt the heartlefs hare ’till fhe were tame. ^ _ Spenjer. 

Then hopelefs, Heartlefs ’gan the cunning thief, , 
Perfuade us die, to flint all further flrife. Fuiry Queen, b. 1. 

What, art thou drawn among th dt heartlefs hinds. 
Turn thee, Benvelio; look upon thy death. Sbakejpeare. 

Thoufands befides flood mute and heartlefs there ; 

Men valiant all; nor was I us’d to fear. 

The peafaqts were accuflomed to payments, 
heartlefs as they grew poor. . , ^ 

Heartlefs they fought, and quitted foon their groun 
While our’s with eafy vidlory were crown d. r )f 

Heartlessly, adv. [horn, heartlefs.] Without cour > 
faintly; timidly. . r 

HeArtlessness. n.f [from heartlefs.] Want of co 0 
fpirit; dejection of mind. 

HeArty. adj. [from heart. ] 

1. Sincere; undilfembled; warm; zealous.. 

They did not bring that hearty inclination to peace, 
it VtnnpH ivnnlH have. done. Clarendon, 


Cowley. 
and grew 


they hoped they would have done. 


But 
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Rut the kind hofts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face ; 

In all they did, you might difeern with eafe 
A willing mind, and a defire topleafe. ) * 

Every man may pretend to any employment, provided he 
has been loud and frequent in declaring himfelf hearty for the 
government. Sw, f U 

2. In full health. 

^ C Whofe laughs are hearty , though his jefls are coarfe. 

And loves you beft of all things but his horfe. Pope . 

4. Strong; hard; durable. n „ 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being ftrong in all 
pofitions, may be better trufled in crofs and tranfverfe work. 

* Wotton s Archtetture . 

Hearty-hale. adj. [heart and hale.] Good for the heart. 

Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 

Sound favory, and baiil hearty-hale. . Spenjer , 

Heat, n.f [peat, j?aet, Saxon ; heete, Danifh.] 

1. The lenfation caufed by the approach or touch of fire. 

Heat is a very brilk agitation of the infenfible parts of the 
objc<5l, which produces in us that fenfation from whence we 
denominate the object hot; fo what in our fenfation is heat, 
in the obje& is nothing but motion. Locke. 

The word heat is ufed to fignify the fenfation we have when 
we are near the fire, as well as the caufe of that fenfation, 
which is in the fire itfelf; and thence we conclude, that there 
is a fort of heat in the fire refembling our own fenfation : 
whereas in the fire there is nothing but little particles of mat¬ 
ter, of fuch particular fhapes as are fitted to imprefs fuch 
motions on our flefh as excite the fenfe of heat. Waits. 

2. The caufe of the fenfation of burning. 

The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut by reafon 
of the fbarpnefs which fimply it hath, but alfo burn by means 
of that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker, b. v. 

After they came down into the valley, and found the in¬ 
tolerable heats which are there, and knew no means of lighter 
apparel, they were forced to begin the cuflom of going naked. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

3. Hot weather. 

Mark well the flow’ring almonds in the wood ; 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 
The pope would not comply with the propofal, as fearing 
the heats might advance too far before they had finifhed their 
work, and produce a peftilence among the people. Addifin. 

4. State of any body under the action of the fire. 

The heats fmiths take of their iron are a blood-red heat , 
a white flame heat , and a fparkling or welding heat. Moxon. 

5. One violent a£lion unintermitted. 

The continual agitations of the fpirits muft needs be a 
weakening of any conftitution, efpecially in age; and many 
caufes are required for refrefhment betwixt the heats. Dryden. 

6. The flate of being once hot. 

I’ll flrike my fortune with him at a heat. 

And give him not the leifure to forget. Dryden's Aurengz. 

7. A courfe at a race, between each of which courfes there is 
an interrriiflion. 

Feign’d zeal, you faw, fet out the fpeedier pace; 

But the lafl heat , plain dealing won the race. Dryden. 

8. Pimples in the face; flufh. 

It has railed animofities in their hearts, and heats in their 
faces, and broke out in their ribbans. Addifin's Freeholder. 

9. Agitation of fudden or violent paflion ; vehemence of adlion. 

They feeing what forces were in the city with them, ifiiied 
againfl the tyrant while they were in this heat , before pra&ices 
might be ufed to diflever them. Sidney, b. ii. 

The friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the beft quarrels, in the heat , are curft 
By thofe that feel their fharpnefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
It might have pleafed in the heat and hurry of his rage, but 
muft have difpleafed in the cool fedate reflections of his mind. 

South's Sermons. 

We have fpilt no blood but in the heat of the battle, or the 
c ^ e - . Atterburys Sermons. 

One playing at hazard, held in many hands together, and 
drew a huge heap of gold ; but, in the heat of play, never 
obferved a fharper, who fwept it into his hat. Swift. 

10. Fa£lion; conteft; party rage. 

Our flate thinks riot fo: they are in a moft warlike prepa¬ 
ration, and hope to come upon them in the heat of their divi- 
10 ?‘ Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

1 was lorry to hear with what partiality and popular heat 
eleclions were carried. ' Xing Charles. 

What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 

., ZJ an th ° fe u d ‘tanper’d heat s ? Dryden’s Homer. 

1 1 • Ardour of thought or elocution. 

Plead it to her 

ith all the ftrength and heats of eloquence, 

To H E r nal l0Ve rr nd fr i. endflli P can inf P ire - Adiiforis Cato. 
A° Heat. v. a. [from the noun.] J 

^ 0 make hot; to endue with the power of burning* 
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He commanded that they fhould heat the furnace dfte feviii 
times more than it was wont to be heated. Dan. iii. 19. 

2. To caufe to ferment. . . 

Hops lying undried heats them, and changes their colour, 

Mortimer's Husbandry «• 

3. To make the conftitution feverifh. 

Thou art going to lord Timon’s feaft. 

_Ay, to fee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shake/ 

Whatever increafeth the denfity of the blood, even with¬ 
out increafing its celerity, heats, becaufe a denfer body is hotter 
than a rarer. Arbuthnot on. Aliments. 

4. To warm with vehemence of paflion or defire. 

A noble emulation heats your breaft, 

And your own fame now robs you of your reft. Dryden. 

5. To agitate the blood and fpirits with aclion. 

When he was well heated the younger champion could not 
ftand before him; and we find the elder contended not for the 
gift, but for the honour. Dryden s Ain. Dedication, 

HeAter. n.f. [from beat.] An iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to fmooth and plait linnen. 

HEATH, n.f. [erica, Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

It is a fhrub of low ftature: the leaves are fmalJ. and abide 
green all the year: the flower confifts of one leaf, is naked 5 
and, for the moft part, fhaped like a pitcher: the ovary, which 
is produced in the bottom of the flower, becomes a roundifh 
fruit, divided into four cells, in which are contained many 
fmall feeds. Miller. 

In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, and fpread 
the afhes. Mortimer's Flusbandry. 

Oft with bolder wing they foaring dare 
The purple heath. Thomfin's Spring. 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 

Sajr, frorri whence 

You owe this flrange intelligence ? or why 

Upon this blafted heath you ftop our way 

With fuch proplVetick greeting. Shakefpeare' $ Macbeth* 

3. A place covered with fhrubs of whatever kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of rofemary, will fmell 
a great way into the fea. Bacon's Natural Hi fiery. 

Heath-cock, n.f [heath and cock.] A large fowl that fre¬ 
quents heaths. 

Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheafant, heath-cock, 
and powte. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Heath-pout. n.f. [heath and pout ] A bird. 

Not heath-pout, or the rarer bird 
Which Phafis or Ionia yields. 

More pleafing morfels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. D>ydert . 

Heath-peas. n.f. A fpecies of bitter Vetch, which fee. 

Heath-rose, n.f [ heath and refe. ] A plant. Ainfworth » 

HE'ATIiEN. n.f [keyden, German.] The gentiles ; the pa¬ 
gans ; the nations unacquainted with the covenant of grace. 

Deliver us from the heathen , that we may give thanks to thy 
holy name. i Chro . xvi. 35* 

If the opinions of others, whom we think well of, be a 
ground of afient, men have reafon to be heathens in Japan, 
mahometans in Turkey, papifls in Spain, and proteflants in 
England. Locke. 

In a paper of morality, I confider how I may recommend 
the particular virtues I treat of, by the precepts or examples 
of the ancient heathens. Addifin s Spectator. 

HeAthen. adj. Gentile; pagan. 

It was impoflible for a heathen author to relate thefe thing 1 ;, 
becaufe, if he had believed them, he would no longer have 
been a heathen. Addifin. 

HeAthenish. adj. [from heatloen.] 

1. Belonging to the gentiles. 

When the apoftles of our Lord and Saviour were ordained 
to alter the laws of heathenifh religion, chofen they were, St* 
Paul excepted; the reft unlchooled altogether, and unlettered 
men - Hooker, b. iv» 

2. Wild ; favage; rapacious; cruel. 

The Moors did tread under their heaiheiiifh feet whatever 
little they found yet there {landing. Spenfir* 

That execrable Cromwel made a heathenifh or rather inhu¬ 
man edi6l againfl the poor epifcopal clergy, that they fhould 
neither preach, pray in publick, baptize, marry, burv, nof 
teach fchool. South's Slrnbns. 

HeAthenishly. adv. [from heathenijh.] After the manner of 
heathens. 

He athenism. n. f [from heathen.] Gentilifm ; paganifm. 

It fignifies the acknowledgmei t of the true God, in oppo 
fjtion to heathen fin. Hammond’s Pi all. Catcch. 

HeAthy. adj. [from heath.] Full of heath. 

This fort of land they order the fame way with the heathy 

rp ^ a ™ . Mortimer's h usbandry. 

lo HEAVE, v. a. pret. heaved, anciently hove ; part, beav d, 
or hoven. 

I. To lift; to raife from the ground. 

So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

Chain d on the burning lake; nor ever hence 

4 - Had 
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Had ris’n, or heav'd his head, but that the will 

And high permiflion of all-ruling heaven 

Left him at large. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. i. 

2. To carry. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd Calais: grant him there; and there being feen, 

Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 

Athwart the fea. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

3. To raife; to lift. 

So daunted, when the giant faw the knight, 

His heavy hand he heaved up on high. 

And him to duft thought to have batter’d quite. Fa. Queen. 

Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majefty 
According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
He dy’d in fight; 

Fought next my perfon, as in confort fought. 

Save when he heav'd his fhield in my defence, 

And on his naked fide receiv’d my wound. Dryd. Den Seb, 

4. To caufe to fwell. 

The groans of ghofts, that cleave the earth with pain. 
And heave it up : they pant and flick half way. Dryden. 
The glittering finny fwarms. 

That heave our friths and croud upon our fhores. Thom/on. 

5. To force up from the breaft. 

Made file no verbal queft ? 

—Yes, once or twice fhe heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shak. King Lear . 

The wretched animal heav'd forth fuch groans. 

That their difeharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to burfling. Shakefp. As you like it. 

6. To exalt; to elevate. 

Poor fhadow, painted queen ; 

One heav'd on high, to be hurl’d down below. Shak. R. III. 

7. To puff; to elate. 

The Scots, heaved up into high hope of vi&ory, took the 
Englifh for foolifh birds fallen into their net, forfook their hill, 
and marched into the plain. Hafward. 

To Heave, v. n. 

1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 

J Tis fuch as you. 

That creep like fhadows by him, and do figh 

At each his needlefs heavings ; fuch as you 

Nourifh the caufe of his awaking. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

He heaves for breath, which, from his lungs fupply’d, 

And fetch’d from far, diftends his lab’ring fide. Dryden. 

2. To labour. 

The church of England had ftruggled and heaved at a re¬ 
formation ever fince Wickliff’s days. Atterbury. 

3. To rife with pain ; to fwell and fall. 

Thou haft made my curdled blood run back. 

My heart heave up, my hair to rife in briftles. Dryden. 

The wand’ring breath was on the wing to part; 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav'd the heart. Dryden. 
No objeft affe&s my imagination fo much as the fea or 
ocean: I cannot fee the heaving of this prodigious bulk of 
waters, even in a calm, without a very pleafing aftonifh- 

Addifon's Spettator. 

Frequent for breath his panting bofom heaves. Prior. 
The heaving tide 

In widen’d circles beats on either fide. Gay's Trivia. 

4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 

Heave, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

None could guefs whether the next heave of the earthquake 
would fettle them on the firft foundation, or fwallow them. 

Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 

2 . Rifing of the breaft. 

There’s matter in thefe fighs; thefe profound heaves 
You muft tranflate; ’tis fit we underftand them. Shakefp. 

3. Effort to vomit. 

4. Struggle to rife. 

But after many ftrains and heaves , 

He got up to his faddle eaves. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 

Heave ^Offering. n.f. An offering among the Jews. 

Ye {hall offer a cake of the firft of your dough for an heave 
offer in?, as ye do the heave offering of the threfhing floor. Num. 
HE'AVEN. n.f. [beopon, which feems to be derived from 
Jjeopb, the places over head, Saxon.] 

1. The regions above; the expanfe of the fky. 

A ftation like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven killing hill. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Thy race in time to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow 'rjs {hall heav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her {hade. Dryden's Mn. 

The words are taken more properly for the air and ether 
than for the heavens , as the beft Hebrecians underftand them. 

Raleigh's Hiflory of the World.- 
This ad, with (houts heav'n high, the friendly band 
Applaud. Dryden's Fables . 
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2. The habitation of God, good angels, and pure fouls denarf A 

It is a knell ^ rcedt 

That fummons thee to heaven > or to hell. Shakef , 
Thefe, the late J'Macbeth. 

Heav'n banifh’d hoft, left defert utmoft hell. Mu 
All yet left of that revolted rout, 

Heav'n fall’n, in ftation flood, or juft array, 

Sublime with expe&ation. Milton's Paradife Left 1 

3. The fupreme power; the fovereign of heaven. J ’ ‘ X ' 

Now heav'n help him ! Shakefpeare's Kin? L 

The will * ear ' 

And high permiflion of all-ruling heav'n 
Left him at large. ^ 

The prophets were taught to know the will ofGod^ri 
thereby inftrud: the people, and enabled to prephefy/as^ 
teftimony of their being lent by heaven. f . , a 

The pagan gods; the celeftiais. 

Our brows 

No more obey the heavens than our courtiers. Shak f™'- / 
Take phyfick, pomp; ^ A% 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 

'I hat thou may’ft {hake the fuperflux to them, * 

And fhow the heavens more juft. Shakef King l ea r 

They can judge as fitly of his worth, • 

As I can of thofe myfteries which heaven 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare's Coriolams. 

Heav'ns! what a fprir.g was in his arm, to throw! 
How high he held his fhield, and rofe at ev’rybiow. Dryd. 

5. Elevation; fublimity. ' 

O, for a mufe of fire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heav'n of invention. Shakefp. Henry V. P rc j t 

6. It is often ufed in compontion. 

Heave n-be got. Begot by a celeftial power. 

If I am beav'n-begot , aflert your foil 
By fome fure fign. Dryden. 

Heaven-born. Defcended from the celeftial regions; native 
of heaven. 

If a fever flres his fulphurous blood. 

In ev’ry fit he feels the hand of God, 

And heav'n-born flame. Dryden s Juvenal , Sat. 13. 

Oh beav'n-bvn fillers ! fource of art ! 

"Who charm the fenfe, or mend the heart; 

Who lead fair virtue’s train along, 

Moral truth, and myftick fong ! p c p g . 

Heaven-bred. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 

Much is the force of heav n-bred poefy. Shakef tart. 

Heaven-built. Built by the agency of gods. 

My foul inlpire, 

As when we wrapt Troy’s heav'n-built walls in fire. 

His arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’d her heav'n-built wall. 
Heaven-directed. 

1. failed towards the Iky. 

Who taught that hcav'n-diretted fpire to rife ? 

2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 

O facred weapon ! left for truth’s defence ; 

To all but heaven-dic etted hands deny’d ; 

The mufe may give it, but the gods muft guide. 
He'avenly. adj. [from heaven .] 

1. Refembling heaven ; fupremely excellent. 

As the love of heaven makes one heavenly , the love of vir¬ 
tue virtuous, fo doth the Jove of the world make one become 
worldly. Sidney* 

Not Maro’s mufe, who fung the mighty man; 

Nor Pindar’s heav'nly lyre, nor Horace when a fwan. Dryd. 

2. Celeftial; inhabiting heaven. 

Adoring firft the genius of the place. 

Then earth, the mother of the heav'nly race. 
He'avenly. adv. 

1. In a manner refembling that of heaven. 

In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells. 

Where heav'niy penfive contemplation dwells, 

And ever-mufing melancholy reigns. 

What means this tumult in a veital’s veins? 

2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 

Truth and peace and love fliall ever {bine 
About the fupreme throne 
Of him, t’ whofe happy-making fight alone, 

Our heav'nly guided foul fliall climb. 

He'avenward. adv. [heaven and peapb, Saxon.] 
heaven. 

I proftrate lay. 

By various doubts impell’d, or to obey. 

Or to objetft; at length, my mournful look 
Heav'nward ereeft, determin’d, thus I fpoke. 

He'avily. adv. [from heavy.'] 

1. With great ponderoufnefs, 

2. Grievoufly; affli&ively. , 

Eafe muft be impra&icable to the envious: they lie tin e 
a double misfortune; common calamities and common e 
ings fall heavi'y upon them. Colder of J f) 

r Sorrow!uily 


Pope. 

Pope. 

Pope, 

Pope. 


Dr A. JEn. 


Pope. 


Milton. 

Towards 


Prior 
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WhichThave heavily born' Shakefpeare s Macleth. 

Why looks your grace to heavily to-day r 
_G I have paft a referable night. Shakefpeares R. Ill. 

This O’Neil took very heavily, becaufe h,s condmon m 
1 n15 w . , 1 him Clarendon. 

the army was lefs pleafant to him. 

‘^Ponderoufne”^ being heavy; weight. 

'* The fubiea is concerning the heavinefs of ieveral bodies, or 
the proportion that is required betwixt any weight and the 
power which may move it. ^tm. 

9 Deletion of mind ; depreflion of fpirit. 

2 ' We are, at the hearing of fome, more inclined unto forrow 

and heavmfs-, of fome, more mollified, 

Heavinefs in the heart of man maketh itftoop; but a good 
word maketh it glad. Prov.Xn.25. 

Ye greatly rejoice; though now for a feafoti ye are in 
heavinefs , through manifold temptations. i Pet. i. 6. 

Againft ill chances men are ever merry ; 

But heavinefs foreruns the good event. Shak. Henry IV. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An heavinefs that’s gone. Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; fluggifhnefs; torpidnefs; 

■*' dulnefs of fpirit; languidnefs; languor. 

Our ftrength is all gone into heavinefs , 

That makes the weight. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What means this heavinefs that hangs upon me ? 

This lethargy that creeps through all my fenfes ? Add. Cato. 

He would not violate that fweet recefs. 

And found befides a welcome heavinefs , 

Which feiz’d his eyes. # Dryden. 

A fenfation of droufinefs, oppreflion, heavinefs , and lafli- 
tude, are figns of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthn. on Aliment. 

4. Oppreflion ; crulh ; affliction. 

5. Deepnefs or richnefs of foil. 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo it received 
fome from other European ports, which, by reafon of the fat- 
nefs and heavinefs of the ground, Egypt did not produce; fuch 
as metals, wood, and pitch. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

HE'AVY. adj . [peap S , Saxon.] 

1. Weighty; ponderous; tending ftrongly to the center; con¬ 
trary to light. 

Merfennus tells us, that a little child, with art engine of an 
hundred double pulleys, might move this earth, though it were 
much heavier than it is. Wilkins . 

2. Sorrowful; dejected; depreffed. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband. Shakefpeare. 

3. Grievous ; opprefllve ; affii&ive. 

Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, having a 
malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 23. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue for ever, 

Which {hall poffefs them with the heaviefl found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

If the caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath a heavy 
reckoning to make. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Are you fo gofpell’d 

To pray for this good man, and for his iffue? 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Chartres, at the levee, 

Tells with a fneer the tydings heavy. Swift. 

4. Wanting alacrity; wanting brilknefs of appearance. 

My heavy eyes, you fay, confefs 
A heart to love and grief inclin’d. Prior. 

5. Wanting fpirit or rapidity of fentiment; unanimated. 

A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be encouraged, 
and accordingly many thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

6. Wanting activity ; indolent; lazy. 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d ; 

But of a heavy , dull, degenerate mind. Dryden's Fables . 

7. Droufy; dull; torpid. 

Peter and they that were with him were heavy with 

s/sTow; fluggifh. Z “- ‘ X - 33 ' 

But let thy fpiders, that fuck up thy venom, 

And heavy gaited toads lie in their way. Shakefp. Rich II 
9. Stupid ; foolifh. J 

This heavy headed revel, Eaft and Weft 
Makes us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations. Shakefp. 
I would hot be accounted 1b bafe minded, or heavy headed, 
that I will confefs that any of them is for valour, power, or 
fortune better than myfelf. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks: 
,0 . Burdenfome; troublefome; tedious. 

I put into thy hands what has been the diverfion of fome of 
my idle and heavy hours. Lockes Epiffle to the Reader. 

vvnen alone, your time will not lie heavy upon vour hands 
tor want of fome trifling amufement. ' Swift, 

11. Loaded; incumbered; burthened. J 

Hearing that there were forces coming againft him, and not 
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willing that they fliouid find his men heavy and laden with 
booty, he returned unto Scotland. bacon’s Henry VII. 

12. Not eafily digefted ; not light to the ftomach. 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are moft heavy 
the ftomach, which makes baked meat hard of digeftion. Arb. 

13. Rich in foil; fertile, as heavy lands. 

1 4. Deep ; cumberfome, as heavy roads. _ . 

He'avy. adv. As an adverb it is only ufed in compolitionj 

Your carriages were heavy laden ; they are a burden to the 

beaft x vl * 1 ' 

We Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 

I will give you reft. , . Mat n.2. 

HE'BDOMAD. n.f. [ hebdomas , Latin.] A week; a lpace or 

Computing by the medical month, the firft hebdomad or iep- 
tenary confifts of fix days, feventeen hours and a half. Brown. 
Hebdo'madal. I adj. [ from hebdomas, Latin. ] Weekly; 
Hebdo'madary. 5 confiding of feven days. _ 

As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regard of their 
fabbaths, they were obferved by the Hebrews. Frozon. 

To HEBE'TATE. v. a. [hebeto, Latin ; hebeter, French.] 1 o 
dull; to blunt; to ftupify. 

The eye, efpecially if hebetated, might caufe the fame per¬ 
ception. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Beef may confer a robuftnefs on the limbs of my fon, but 
will hebetate and clog his intellectuals. Arb . and Pope's M.Scnb . 
Hebeta'tion. n.f [from hebetate.] 

-1. The a£t of dulling. 

2. The ftate of being dulled. 

He'betude. n.f. [hebetudo, Latin.] Dulnefs; obtufenefs; 
bluntnefs. 

The peftilent feminaries, according to their groffnefs or 
fubtilty, activity or hebetude , caufe more or lefs truculent 
plagues. Harvey on the Plague . 

He'braism. n.f. [hebraifme, French; hebraifmus, Latin.] A 
Hebrew idiom. 

Milton has infufed a great many Latinifms, as well as Grae- 
cifms, and fometimes Hebraifms, into his poem. SyeEtator. 
He'braist. n.f. [hebueus, Latin.] A man (killed in Hebrew. 
He'brician. n.f [from Hebrew.] One fkilful in Hebrew. 
The words are more properly taken for the air or ether than 
the heavens, as the beft Hebrecians underftand them. Raleigh. 

The nature of the Hebrew verfe, as the meaneft Hebrician 
knoweth, confifts of uneven feet. Peacbam. 

He'catomb. n.f. [hecatomle, French; ly.aToy.fir,.] A facri- 
fice of an hundred cattle. 

In rich mens home's 

I bid kill fome beads, but no hecatombs ; 

None ftarve, none furfeit fo. Donne t 

One of thefe three is a whole hecatomb , 

And therefore only one of them fliall die. Dryden . 

Her triumphant fons in war fucceed. 

And flaughter’d hecatombs around ’em bleed. Addifon . 

He'ctIck!" } ad i- \- h ‘bligue, French, from 

1. Habitual ; conftitutional. 

This word is joined only to that kind of fever which 
is flow and continual, and ending in a confumption, is the 
contrary to thofe fevers which arife from a plethora, or 
too great fulnefs from obffru&ion, becaufe it is attended 
with too lax a ftate of the excretory paffages, and gene¬ 
rally thofe of the fkin; whereby fo much runs off as 
leaves not refiftance enough in the contractile veffels to keep 
them diffidently diftended, fo that they vibrate oftener, agitate 
the fluids the more, and keep them thin and hot. Quincy . 

A hektick fever hath got hold 

Of the whole fubftance, not to be controul’d. Donne. 

2. Troubled with a morbid heat. 

No heftick ftudent fears the gentle maid. Taylor . 

He'ctick. n.f. An hectick fever. 

Like the beflick in my blood he rages. 

And thou muft cure me. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

He'ctor. n. f [from the name of HeDor, the great Homeric 
warriour.] 

1. A bully; a bluftering, turbulent, pervicacious, noify fellow. 
Thofe ufurping bettors, who pretend to honour without re¬ 
ligion, think the charge of a lye a blot not to be wafhed out 

butb y blood. South’s Sermons. 

W e 11 take one cooling cup of ne&ar, 

And drink to this celeftial bettor. Prior. 

ToHe'ct°r. V. a. [from the noun.] To threaten; to treat 
with infolent authoritative terms. 

They reckon they muft part with honour together with 
their opinion, if they fuffer themfelves to be hettored out of 
ttm . Government of the Tmgue . 

1 he weak low fpirit, fortune makes her flave; 

But {he’s a drudge, when bettor'd by the brave. Dryden . 

An honeft man, when he came home at night, found another 
fellow domineering in his family, bettering his fervants, and 
calling for Tapper. Arbuthnot's Hiff. of John Bull . 
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To He'ctor. v. n. To play the bully; to blufter. 

They have attacked me, fome with piteous moans and out- 
cries, others grinning and only (hewing their teeth, others 
ranting and bettering, others fcoldingand reviling. Stilling fleet. 

One would think the hettoring, the (forming, the fullen, 
and all the different fpecies of the angry, fhould be cured. Spett. 
Don Carlos made her chief director. 

That (he might o’er the fervants bettor. Swift. 

Hf.dera'ceotjs. adj. [hederaceus, Lat.] Producing ivy. Ditt. 
HEDGE, n. f [ h e 35 e ? Saxon.] A fence made round grounds 
with prickly bufhes. 

It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry ; and is very ufeful 
for flakes in hedges. Mortimer s Husbandry . 

The gardens unfold variety of colours to the eye every 
morning, and the hedges breath is beyond all perfume. Pope . 
Through the verdant maze 

Of fweet-briar hedges I purfue my walk. Thomfon. 

Hedge, prefixed to any word, notes fomething mean, vile, of 
the loweft clafs*: perhaps from a hedge , or hedge-born man, a 
man without any known place of birth. 

There are five in the firft fhew: the pedant, the braggart, 
the hedge-prief, the fool, and the boy. Shakejpeare. 

The clergy do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, 
illiterate vicar can be prefumed to do. Swift. 

A perfo.n, who, by his ftile and literature, feems to have 
been the corre&or of a hedge-prefs in Little Britain, proceeded 
gradually to an author. Swift. 

To Hedge, v. a. [from the noun.] 

i„ To inclofe with a hedge, or fence of wood dry or growing. 
Hedge thy poffeffion about with thorns. Eccluf. xxviii. 24. 
Thofe alleys muff be hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
wind. Bacon, Efj'ay 47. 

2. To obftru£t. 

I will hedge up thy way with thorns. Hof. ii. 6. 

3. To incircle for defence. 

England, hedg'd in with the main, 

That water-walled bulwark, ftill fecure 

And confident from foreign purpofes. Shakef King John. 

There’s fuch divinity doth hedge a king. 

That reafon can but peep to what it would. Shakef. Hamlet. 

4. To fhut up within an inclofure. 

It muff not be paid and exported in ready money; fo fays 
our law; but that is a law to hedge in the cuckow, and ferves 
for no purpofe: for if we export not goods, for which our 
merchants have money due to them, how can it be paid by bills 
of exchange ? Locke. 

5. To force into a place already full. This feems to be miftaken 
for edge. T1 edge in, is to put in by the way that requires leaft 
room; but hedge may fignify to thrufl in with difficulty, as into 
a hedge. 

Bay not me, 

I’ll not endure it: you forget yourfelf 

To hedge me in : I am a foldier. Shakef. Julius Cafar . 

When I was hafty, thou delay’d!! me longer: 

I pr’ythee, let me hedge one moment more 
Into thy promife ; for thy life preferv’d. Dryden. 

When you are fent 6 n an errand, be furc to hedge in fome 
bufinefs of your own. Swift's Direttions to the Footman. 

To Hedge, v. n. To fhift; to hide the head. 

Imyfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in myneceffity, am 
fain to fhuffie, to hedge, ahd to lurch ; and yet you rogue will 
enfconce your rags, your catamountain looks, your red-lettice 
phj-afes. Shakejpeare. 

Hedge-born. adj. [hedge and born.’] Of no known birth; 
meanly born. 

He then, that is not furnifh’d in this fort, 

Doth but ufurp the facred name of knight, 

And fhould, if I were worthy to be judge, 

Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born fwain. 

That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Hedge-fumitory, n. f. A plant. Ainfworth . 

Hedge-hog.’ n.f [ hedge and hog. ] 

1. An animal fet with prickles, like thorns in an hedge. 

Like hedge-hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall. Shakejpeare s Tempefl. 

Few have belief to fwallow, or hope enough to experience, 
the collyrium of Afbertus; that is, to make one fee in the 
dark: yet thus much, according unto his receipt, will the 
right eye of an hedge-hog, boiled in oil, and preferved in a 
brazen veffel, effeft. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

The hedge-hog hath his backfide and flanks thick fet with 
ftrong and fharp prickles; and befides, by the help of a muf- 
cle, can contract himfelf into a globular figure, and fo with¬ 
draw his whole under part, head, belly and legs, within his 


thicket of prickles. 

A term of reproach. 

Did’ft thou not kill this king ? 
-1 grant ye. 

-Do’ft grant me, hedge-hog ? 

A plant. 

The globe-fifh. 


Ray on the Creation . 


Shakef. Richard III. 
Ainfworth. 
AinJ worth. 


Hedge-hyssop, n.f. [hedge aud hyjfip. ] A fpecies of w! i 
low-wort. . 

Hedge-hyflop is a purging medicine, and a very rouofi one- 
externally it is faid to be a vulnerary. Hill's MauMedi ' 
Hedge-mustard, n.f. A plant. ’ Ka ' 

The flower has four leaves, expanded in a crucial form. 
the pointal becomes a long, flender, bivalve pod, divided by 1 
partition into two cells, which contaia many round f ee d s 
'The fpecies are five. Miller. 

Hedge-nettle, n.f. A plant. Alhmth 

Hedge-note, n.f [hedge and notejj A word of contempt 
for low writing. ^ 

When they began to be fomewhat better bred, they left 
tbefe hedge-notes for another fort of poem, which was alfo f u jf 
of pleafant raillery. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication 

Hedge-pig. n.f. [hedge and pig. ] A young hedge-hog. 1 * 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. 

Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin’d. Shakef Macbeth. 
Hedge-row. n.f. [hedge and row.] The feries of trees or 
bufhes planted for inclofures. 

Sometime walking not unfeen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 

The fields in the northern fide are divided by hedge-rows of 
myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 

He'dge-sparrow. n.f [hedge and fparrow.] Afparrowthat 
lives in bufhes. 

The hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long. 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
He'dging-bill. n. f [hedge and bill.] A cutting hook ufed in 
making hedges. 

Comes mafter Dametas with a hedging-bill in his hand, 
chaffing and fwearing. Sidney. 

He'dger. n.f. [from hedge.] One who makes hedges. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came, 

And the fwink’d hedger at his fupper fat. Milton. 

He would be laughed at, that fhould go about to make a 
fine dancer out of a country hedger at paft fifty. Locke. 

To HEED. v. a. [Jpeban, Saxon.] To mind; to regard; to 
take notice of; to attend. 

Withpleafure Argus the mufician heeds ; 

But wonders much at thofe new vocal reeds. Dryden. 
He will no more have clear ideas of all the operations of 
his mind, than he will have all the particular ideas of any 
landfcape or clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, and with 
attention heed all the parts of it. Locke . 

Heed. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Care; attention. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes running. Milton. 

Take heed that, in their tender years, ideas, that have no 
natural cohefion, come not to be united in their heads. Locke. 
Thou muft take heed, my Portius; 

The world has all its eyes on Cato’s fon. Addifon's Cato. 

2. Caution; fearful attention ; fufpicious watch. 

Either wife bearing or ignorant carriage is caught as men 
catch difeafes, one of another; therefore, let men take beedoi 
their company. Shakefpeares Henry IV. p. ii. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVndfor. 

3. Care to avoid. 

We fhould take heed of the negledf or contempt of his 
worfhip. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

4. Notice; obfervation. 

Speech muft come by hearing and learning; and birds give 
more heed, and mark words more than beafts. B acon ‘ 

5. Serioufnefs; ftaidnefs. 

He did unfeal them; and the firft he view’d, 

He did it with a ferious mind ; a heed . 

Was in his countenance. Shakefp. Henry'l U * 

6. Regard; refpedfful notice. . 

It is a way of calling a man a fool> when no heed is 
given to what he fays. UEJ ran V' 

He'edful. adj. [from heed.] 

1. Watchful; cautious; fufpicious. 

Give him heedful note; 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join, . 

In cenfure of his feeming. Shakefpeare's rla ' 

2. Attentive; careful; obferving. 

I am commanded 

To tell the paffion of my fovereign’s heart; 

Where fame, late ent’ring at his heedful ears, 

Hath plac’d thy beauty’s image and thy virtue. Shak. 

To him one of the other twins was bound, 

W hilft I had been like heedful of the other. a £ jV 
Thou, heedful of advice, fecure proceed; ? * 

My praife the precept is, be thine the deed. Popes W . 
He'edfully. adv. [horn, heedful.] Attentively; careuy* 
cautioufly. . f .; s 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion or ^ 
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ftru&or, and heedfully Men to his inilruflions, as one wiling 

hSfulnESS. n.f [from heedful .] Caution; vigilance; at- 

He“dily. adv. Cautioufly; vigilantly. ' ^ 

Hp'fdiness. n f Caution; vigilance. VU . 

He'edless. adj. [from heed.] Negligent; mattentpre; care- 
lefs; thoughtlefs; regardlefs; unobferving. 

The heedlefi lover does not know 
Whofe eyes they are that wound him fo. Mailer. 

Heedlefs of verfe, and hopelefs of the crown, 

Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown. Dryden. 
Some ideas, which have more than once offered themfelves 
to the fenfes, have yet been little taken notice of; the mind 
ing either heedlefs, as in children, or otherwife employed, 


being < 
in men. 


as 
Locke. 


He'edlessly. adv. [from heedlefs.] Carelefsly; negligently; 

Whilft ve difeharge the duty of matrimony, ye heedlcfly 
Aide into fin. Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrtblerus. 

He'edlessness. n.f [from heedlefs.] Careleffnefs ; thought- 

leffnefs; negligence; inattention. ... . 

In the little harms they fuffer from knocks and falls, they 
fhould not be pitied, but bid do fo again ; which is a better 
way to cure their heedleffnefs. Locke. 

HEEL. n.f. [Dele, Saxon.] 

1. The part of the foot that protuberates behind. 

He calls to mind his ftrength, and then his fpeed, 

His winged heels, and then his armed head; 

With thefe t’ avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him truft his feet. Denham. 
If the luxated bone bediftorted backward, it lieth over the 
heel bone. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. The whole foot of animals. 

Pegafus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, with a 
fountain running from his heel. Addifon's Guardian. 

3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than for men to 
leave their matters to bears and tygers, and fhew them a fair 
pair of heels for’t. L'Eft range's Fables . 

4. Tc1 be at the Heels. To purfue clofely ; to follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

—Upon the heels of my presentment. Shakefp. Timon. 

But is there no fequel at the heels of this 
Mother’s admiration ? Shakefp. Hamlet » 

Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell fhould rife 
With blackeft infurredtion, to confound 
Reav’n’s pureft light. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

5. To purfue as an enemy. 

The Spaniards fled on towards the North to feek their for¬ 
tunes, being ftill chafed by the Englifli navy at their heels, un¬ 
til they were fain to give them over for want of powder. Bacon. 
Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend, 

Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. Otway . 

6. To follow clofe as a dependent. 

Through proud London he came fighing on. 

After th’ admired heels of Bolingbroke. Shakef. Henry IV* 

7. To lav by the H e e LS. To fetter; to fhackle; to put in gyves. 

If the king blame me for’t, I’ll lay ye all 
By th' heels, and fuddenly; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for negledf. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

One half of man, his mind. 

Is, fui juris, unconfin’d, 

And cannot be laid by the heels. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 
I began to finoke that they were a pafeel of mummers; and 
wondered that none of the Middlefex juftices took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels. Addifon's Freeholder. 

S. Anything fhaped like a heel. 

At the other fide is a kind of heel or knob, to break Hots 
with* Mortimer s Husbandry. 

9. The back part of a ftoeken : whence the phrafe to be out at 
heels, to be worn out. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard ; 

Some time I fhall fleep out, the reft I’ll whiffle: 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at heels. Shak. K. Lear . 
To Heel. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 • To dance. 

I cannot fing. 

Nor heel the high lavolt, nor fweeten talk. Shakefpeare , 

2. To lean on one fide : as, the fhip heels. 

Hee'ler. n.f [from heel] A cock that ftrikes well with his 
heels. 

Heel-piece, n.f. [heel and piece.] A piece fixed on the hinder 
part of the fhoe, to fupply what is worn away. 

To He'el-piece. v. a. [heel and piece.] To put a piece of 
leather on a fhoe-heel. 

Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel-piecing her fhoes. Arb, 
Wsft. n.f. [from heave.] 

1. Heaving; effort. 

May be in the cup 

A fpider fteep’d, and one may drink; depart. 


e e i 

And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infe&ed : but if one prefent 
Th’ abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his hdes 
With violent hefts. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

2. TFor haft.] Handle. 

L His oily fide devours both blade and heft. Waf er . 

He'gira. n.f [ Arabick. ] A term in chronology, figni- 
fyino- the epocha, or account of time, ufed by the Ara¬ 
bians and Turks, who begin their computation from the day 
that Mahomet was forced to make his efcape from the city of 
Mecca, which happened on Friday July 16, A. D. 622, un¬ 
der the reign of the emperor Heracleus. Harris. 

He'ifeR. n.f [beaj5]--ope, Saxon.] A young cow. 

Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding frelh, 

And fees faft by a butcher with an ax, 

But will fufpect ’twas he that made the (laughter ? Shakefp. 
A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuft in the air, again ft 
ra i n< Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

For her the flocks refufe their verdant food. 

Nor thirfty heifers feek die gliding flood. Pope's Winter . 
Heigh-ho. interj. 

1. An expreffion of flight languour and uneafinefs. 

Heigh-ho ! an’t be not four by the day, I’ll be hang’d . Shak. 

2. It is ufed by Dryden, contrarily to cuftom, as a voice of 
exultation. 

We’ll tofs off our ale ’till we cannot ftand. 

And heigh-ho for the honour of old England. Dryden . 

Height, n f. [from/j^.] 

1. Elevation above the ground ; any place affigned. 

Into what pit thou fee’ft, 

From what height fall’n. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. i. 

2. Altitude; fpace meafured upwards. 

Abroad I’ll ftudy thee, 

As he removes far off, that great heights takes. Donne. 
There is in Ticinium, in Italy, a church that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height near fiky. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

An amphitheatre appear’d. 

Rais’d in degrees, to fixty paces rear’d; 

That when a man was plac’d in one degree. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryden . 

An amphitheatre’s amazing height 
Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Addifon. 

3. Degree of latitude. 

Guinea lieth to the North fea, in the fame height as Peru 
to the South. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

4. Summit; afeent; towering eminence. 

From Alpine heights the father firft defeends ; 

His daughter’s hufband in the plain attends. Dryden s JEn* 
Every man of learning need not enter into their difficulties, 
nor climb the heights to which fome others have arrived. Watts . 

5. Elevation of rank; ftation of dienity. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height , 

From that contented hap which I enjoy’d, 

I never did incenfe his majefty 

Againft Clarence. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Ten kings had from the Norman conqu’ror reign’d, 
When England to her greateft height attain’d, 

Of pow’r, dominion, glory, wealth and ftate. Daniel. 

6. The utmoft degree; full completion. 

Putrefadfion doth not rife to its height at once. Bacon. 

Did not fhe 

Of Timna firft betray me, and reveal 
The fecret, wrefted from me in the height 
Of nuptial love profefs’d ? Milton's Agonfles. 

Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happinefs ! Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

7. Utmoft exertion. 

Come on,' fir; I fhall now put you to the height of your 
breeding. Shakefp. All's well that ends well . 

8. State of excellence ; advance towards perfe&ion. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and enforced 
with ftronger motives, by the principles of our religion. Addifl 
To Heighten, v. a. [from height.] 
i* To raife higher. 

2. To improve ; to meliorate. 

3. To aggravate. 

Foreign ftates gave us their affiftance in reducing our coun¬ 
try to a ftate of peace; and which of them ufed their endea¬ 
vours to heighten our confufions, and plunge us into all the 
evik of a civil war ! Addifon’s Frnhslder. 

4. 1 o improve by decorations. 

As in a room, contrived for ftate, the height of the roof 
ihould bear a proportion to the area ; fo in the heightmings of 
poetry, the ftrength and vehemence of figures fhould be fuited 

Dryden's Span. Fry or ,, Dedication. 
HE , IN ^? US * ?#• [haineux, French, from hain, hate; or from 
the I eutonick boon, fhame.J Atrocious; wicked in a high 

To ’abrogate or innovate the gofpel of Chrift, if men or 

angels 
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angels fiiould attempt, it were moll heinous and accurfed fa~ 
crilege. ^ . Hooker , b. iii. f. io. 

This is the man fhould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye. Shakefpeare s King John. 

As it is a moF heinous , fo it is a moF dangerous impiety to 
defpife him that can deftroy us. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

He/inously. adv. [from heinous.] Atrocioufly; wickedly. 

He'inousness. n.f. [from heinous.] Atrocioufnefs; wicked- 
nefs. 

He who can treat offences provoking to God as jeFs and 
trifles, muF have very little fenfe of the heinoufnefs of them. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

HEIR. n.f. [ heire, old Fr. hares, Latin.] One that is inhe¬ 
ritor of any thing after the prefent pofleflor. 

An heir lignifies the eldeF, who is, by the laws of England, 
to have all his father’s land. Locke. 

What lady is that ? 

— The heir of Alanfon, Rofaline her name. Shakefpeare. 

That I’ll give my voice on Richard’s fide, 

To bar my mailer’s heirs in true defeent, 

God knows, I will not do it. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

Being heirs together of the grace of life. i Pet. iii. 7. 

The young extravagant heir had got a new Feward, and 
was refolved to look into his ellate before things grew 
defperate. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loF, 

And I his; heir in mifery alone. Pope's Odyffey. 

The heirs to titles and large eFates have a weaknefs in 
their eyes, and a tendernefs in their conFitutions. Swift. 

To Heir. v. a. [from the noun.] To inherit. 

His fons in blooming youth were fnatch’d by fate ; 

One only daughter heir'd the royal Fate. Dryden's /En. 

He'iress. n.f [from heir .] An inheritrix} a woman that 
inherits. 

An heirefs fhe, while yet alive; 

All that was her’s to him did give. Waller. 

/Eneas, though he married the heirefs of the crown, yet 
claimed no title to it during the life of his father-in-law. Dryd. 

FIe'irless. adj. [from heir.] Without an heir} wanting one 
to inherit after him. 

I Fill think of 

The wrong I did myfelf; which was fo much, 

That heirlefs it hath made my kingdom. Shakef. Wint. Tale. 

He'irship. n. f. [from heir.] The Fate, character, or privi¬ 
leges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to 
build an hofpital within a year, under pain of being deprived 
of his heirjhip. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

He'irloom. n.f. [heir and geloma, goods, Sax.] Any furni¬ 
ture or moveable decreed to defeend by inheritance, and there¬ 
fore infeparable from the freehold. 

Achilles’ feeptre was of wood, 

Tranfmitted to the hero’s line; 

Thence through a long defeent of kings 

Came an heirloom, as Homer fings. Swift. 

Held. The preterite and part. paff. of hold. 

A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of friends. Eccluf 
If Minerva had not appeared and held his hand, he had 
executed his defign. Dryden. 

HELI'ACAL. adj. [heliaque,Y r. from r\Xi^>.] Emerging from 
the luflre of the fun, or falling into it. 

Had they aferibed the heat of the feafon to this Far, they 
would not have computed from its heliacal afeent. Brown. 

He'liacally. adv. [from heliacal.] 

From the rifing of this Far, not cofmically, that is, with 
the fun, but heliacally , that is, its emerFon from the rays of 
the fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. Brown. 

He is tempeFuous in the Summer, when he rifes heliacally ; 
and rainy in the Winter, when he rifes achronically. Dryden . 

H eAicial. adv. [helice, Fr. from eAi£.] Spiral} with many 
circumvolutions. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or continued by 
a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its motion not 
from any Froke, but from a ve#is at one end of it. Wilkins. 

HeAioid Parabola , in mathematicks, or the parabolick fpiral, 
is a curve which arifes from the fuppofition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola’s being bent round into the 
periphery of a circle, and is a line then pafling through the 
extremities of the ordinates, which do now converge towards 
the centre of the faid circle. " Harris. 

Helioce'ntrick. adj. [ heliocentrique , Fr. #Ai(§P, and xivTgov.] 
The heliocentrick place of a planet is faid to be fuch as it 
would appear to us from the fun, if our eye were fixed in its 
centre. Harris. 

He'i.ioscope. n. f. [ heliofcope , Fr. and gy.o~w. ] A fort of 

telefcope fitted fo as to look on the body of the fun, without 
offence to the eyes. Harris. 

He'liotrope. n.f. [riAi^p and t£>hVw} heliotrope , French} 
heliotropium, Latin.] A plant that turns towards the fun} 
but more particularly the turnfol, or fun-flower. 


I is a common obfervation of flatterers, that they are H 
the heliotrope } they open only towards the fun, but fhut a 
contra# themfelves at night, and in cloudy weather. m 

rr , Government of the 

He LIspherical. adj. [helix and fphere.] ' ^ le ' 

. The helifpherical line is the rhomb line in navigation A 
is fo called becaufe on the globe it winds round the pole r 
rally, and Fill comes nearer and nearer to it, but cannot 
minate in it. ' if Ier “ 

HI tion X ' 11 ^ )ellCe ' A f P iral Iine 5 a circumvolu* 

Find the true inclination of the ferew, together with the 
certain quantity ot water which every helix does contain 

HELL. n.f. [Jjelle, Saxon.] WiJam's Da.dllus, 

1. The place of the devil and wioked fouls. 

For it is a knell 

That fummons thee to heaven, or to hell. Shakef. Macbeth 
If a man were a porter of hell gates, he fiiould have old 
turning the key. Shakefpeare’s Madetb 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in belli that foil may bcF 
Deferve the precious bane. ' Milton 

Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Cowlev 

2. The place of feparate fouls, whether good or bad. ** 

I will go down to my fon mourning to hell. Gen vi or 
He defeended into hell. Affiles Cried 

3. 1 emporal death. 

The pains of hell came about me; the fnares of death over- 

. , Pfalm xviii. 4. 

4. I he place at a running play to which thofe who are caught 

are carried. 6 

Then couples three be Fraight allotted there} 

They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that in mid-place, hell called were, 

MuF Frive with waiting foot, and watching eye, 

To catch of them, and them to hell to bear, 

That they, as well as they, hell may fupply. 

5. The place into which the taylor throws his Fireds 

This truFy fquire, he had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, feen belly 
Not with a counterfeited pafs 
Of golden bough, but true gold lace. 

In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell. 

Who might deferve a place in his own hell. 

6. The infernal powers. 

Much danger firF, much did he fuFain, 

While Saul and hell croF his Frong fate in vain. Cowley 

7. It is ufed in compofition by the old writers more than by the 
modern. 

Hell-black, adj. Black as hell. 

7 he fea, with fuch a Form as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have boil’d up, 

And quench’d the Felled fires. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Hell-bred. adj. [bell anti bred.] Produced in hell. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries 
With foul enfouldred fmoak and flafhingfire, 

The hell-bred beaF threw forth unto the Ikies. Fairy Ehieen. 
Hell-broth, n.f [hell and broth.] A compofition boiled up 
for infernal purpofes. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s Fing 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing } 

For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Hell-doomed, adj. [bell and doom.] Configned to bell. 
And reckon’F thou thyfelf with fpirits of heav’n, 

Hell-doom'd ! and breath’F defiance here and fcorn, 
Where I reign king ? Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii 

Hell- governed, adj. Dire#ed by hell. 

Earth gape open wide and eat him quick, 

As thou do’F fwallow up this good king’s blood. 

Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butcher’d. Shak. R. IF' 
Hell-hated, adj. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head, 

With the hell-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Shak. K. Leap 
Hell-haunted, adj. [hell and haunt.] Haunted by 
devil. 

Fierce Ofmond clos’d me in the bleeding bark, 

And bid me Fand expofed to the bleak winds, 

And Winter’s Forms, and heav’n’s inclemency 
Bound to the fate of this hell-haunted grove. 
Hell-hound, n.f [JjelleJmnb, Saxon.] 

1. Dogs of hell. 

Thou had’F a Clarence too, and Richard kill d him. 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept _ 

A hell-hound , that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp. R• 
Now the hell-hounds with fuperior fpeed 
Had reach’d the dame, and, faF’ning on her fidc ; 

The ground with iffuing Freams of purple dy’d 
Agent of hell. 


Hudilras i p. i, 
King's Cookery, 
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I call’d 

' My hell-hounds to lick up the draff, and filth, 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 

On what was pure. ^Uton's Pfradfi Loft Lx. 

Hell-kite, n.f [hell and kite.] Kite of infernal breed. I he 
term bell prefixed to any word notes deteFation. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you fay all? What, all? Oh , hell-kite! all? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 

At one fell (koop ? ^ hakefp. Macbeth. 

He'leebore. n. f. [hellebore, Latin.] Chriftmas flower 

It hath a digitated leaf: the flower confiFs of feveral leaves 
„i iced orbicularly, and expanding in form of a rofe: in the 
centre of the flower rifes the pointal, encompafled about the 
bafe with feveral little horns between the chives and petals, 
which turn to a fruit, in which the membranaceous hulks are 
gathered into a little head, ending in an horn, opening long- 
wife, and full of roundifh or oval feeds. Miller. 

HeAlebore White, n.f. [veratrum, Latin.] A plant. 

The flower is naked, confiFing of fix leaves, expanding in 
form of a rofe: in the middle arifes the pointal, furrounded 
by fix threads, which turn to a fruit} in which three mem¬ 
branaceous fheaths are gathered into a little head, and are full 
of oblong feeds refembling a grain of wheat, and compafled 
by a leafy wing. Miller. 

There are great doubts whether any of its fpecies be the 
true hel'ebore of the ancients. Miller. 

HeAlenism. n.f [ t\?wiu<ry.os. ] An idiom of the Greek. 

Ainfworth. 

HeAlISH. adj. [from hell] 

j. Having the qualities of hell ; infernal; wicked} deteFable. 
No benefits Fiall ever allay that diabolical rancour that fer¬ 
ments in fome hellijh breaFs, but that it will foam out at its 
foul mouth in flander. South's Sermons. 

Vi#ory and triumph to the fon of God, 

Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquish by wifdom hellijh wiles. Paradife Regain'd. 

2. Sent from hell} belonging to hell. 

O thou celeFial or infernal fpirit of love, or what other 
heavenly or hellijh title thou lift to have, for effe#s of both I 
find in myfelf, have compaflion of me. Sidney, Jb. i. 

HeAlishly. adv. [from hellijh.] Infernally} wickedly} de- 
teFably. 

KeAlishness. n.f. [from hellijh.] Wickednefs; abhorred 
qualities. 

HeAlward. adv. [from hell.] Towards hell. 

Be next thy care the fable fheep to place 
Full o’er the pit, and bellward turn their face. Pope's Odyjf. 

Helm denotes defence: as Eadhelm , happy defence} Sigh elm, 
victorious defence } Berthelm , eminent defence: like Amyntas 
and Boetius among the Greeks. Gibfon's Camden. 

HELM, n.f [jjelm, Saxon, from helan , to cover, to protect.] 

1. A covering for the head in war} a helmet} amorrion} an 
headpiece. 

France fpreads his banners in our noifelefs land } 

With plumed helm thy flay’r begins bis threats. Shakefpeare. 

Mneftheus lays hard load upon his helm. Dryden. 

2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the creF. 

More might be added of helms , creFs, mantles, and Ex¬ 
porters. Camden's Remains . 

3. The uppei^part of the retort. 

The vulgar chymiFs themfelves pretend to be able, by re¬ 
peated cohobations, and other fit operations, to make the dif- 
tilled parts of a concrete bring its own caput mortuum over the 
helm. p j 

4. [helma, Saxon.] TheFeerage} the rudder. 

They did not leave the helm in Forms I 
•And fuel, they are make happy ftates. Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

More in profperity is reafon toF 
Than fhips in Forms, their helms and anchors loF. Denh. 

Fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale. 

And int’reF guides the helm, and honour fwells the fail. Pri. 

5 - -1 he ltation of government. 

♦ 1 f 14 ?. 1be o . wr0n g in of the means } but that is no ma¬ 
terial objection againF the defign: let thofe who are at the 
a elm contrive it better. c p 

6. In the following line it is difficult to determine wheTher 
Jieerfman ox defender is intended : I think Jieerfman. 

You flander 

The he i ms 0 . ftate> who care for yQu ]ike ^ 

To £ T r f em "I enemieS ‘ Shake fr Cmolanut. 
« M C: [fr0m the noun -J T ° e*We s to con- 

Ve ? ftrea , m of his ,ife ’ and the Hufinels he hath helmed 

Fur niflied with a headpiece. 

The helmed cherubim 

He'emet n r fte? ran , kS ^ ith Win S s dif P la y'<h M/ton. 
headpiece ; '{iour for ^e ^ ^ A hdm ; a 


Lj 

# 

I faw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting; 

From helmet to the fpur all bleeding o’er. Shakefp. H. V.. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 

That they may crufh down with a heavy fail 

Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries. Shak. Rich. III. 

Sev’n darts are thrown at once, and fome rebound 
From his bright fhieJd, fome on hi s helmet found. Dryden. 

HelmAnthick. adj. [ from j Relating to 

worms. Did. 

To HELP. v. a. prefer, helped, or holp } part, helped, or holpen. 
[hilpan, Gothick; jjelpan, Saxon.] 

1. ToaifiF; tofupport; to aid. 

Let us work as valiant men behoves} 

For boldeF hearts good fortune helpeth out. Fairfax, b. ii. 
God helped him againF the PhiliFines. 2 Chro. xxvi. 7. 
They helped them in all things with filver and gold. 1 Ejdr. 
A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a means to help 
his underFanding and dire# his expreflions. Stillingfect. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about. 

If all of you fhould join to help him out. Dryden . 

What I offer is fo far from doing any difkindnefs to the caufe 
thefe gentlemen are engaged in, that it does them a real fer- 
vice, and helps them out with the main thing whereat they 
Fuck. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

The god of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himfdf to help him out. Swift. 

2. To remove, or advance by help. 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth } for he hath not 
another to help him up. Eccl. iv. 10. 

Having never learned any laudable manual art, they have 
recourfe to thofe fool ifh or ill ways in ufc to help off their 
time. ' ' Locke c 

_ Wherever they are at a Fand, help them prefently over the 
difficulty without any rebuke. Locke. 

3. To free from pain or difeafe. 

Help and eafe them, but by no means bemoan them. Locke. 

4. To cure ; to heal. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindnefs. Shakefp. Turd Gent, of Verona. 

5. To remedy} to change for the better. 

Ceafe to lament for that thou canTc not help y 
And Fudy help for that which thou lamcntTr/ Shakefpeare. 
If they take offence when we give none, it is a thino- we 
cannot help , and therefore the whole blame muF lie upon 
them; . < Sander fon. 

it is a high point of ill nature to make fport with any man’s 
imperfe#ions, that he cannot he’p. L’Ejlra■ ge. 

Thofe clofing fkies might Fill continue bright} 

But who can help it, if you’il make it night.° Dryden. 

She, betwixt her modeFy and pridef 
Herwifhes, which fhe could not help , would hide. Dryden. 

It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon diffe- 
rence in opinion, becaufe that is a thing which no man can 
help in himfelf. Sw'ft 

;w/it° fe few wh ° rcflde amons US} only becaufe they 

6. To forbear; to avoid. Swift. 

He cannot help believing, that fuch things, he faw and 

, . Atierbury s Sermons. 

1 cannot help remarking the refemblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. p ote 

7. To promote; to forward. * 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the 
top, in faFnon of a fugar-lcaf reverfed, it will help the expe- 

o rj. , . Bacon's Natural Hijiory . 

S. t ^Help to. To fupply with; to furnifh with. J 7 

Whom they would help to a kingdom, thofe reign; and 
whom again they would, they difplace. , Mac. viii. , ^ 

The man that is now with Tirefias can help him to his 
oxen again. r jjr* 

In plenty Farving, tantaliz’d in Fate, J 7ar} Z e - 

And complaifantly help'd to all I hate; 

Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, I take my leave. Pote 

I o Help. v. n. * ' 

*• To contribute affiFance. 

Sir, how come it you 

Have holp to make this refeue ? Shakef. Coriolanus 

Diforeet followers and fervants help much to reputation. Ba 'c. 

Ben net s grave look was a pretence. 

And Danby’s matchlefs impudence 

Help'd to fupport the knave. n 

pertr" 0 " Prefent he!pS t0 Perfuade as Wel > an agreLbfo 

2. To bring a fupply. Garth. 

theaftors flrouid^r^ToM^hereThe mufos'foiled^ 6 ^ ^ 

He ep. [from the verb 5 hulp, Dutch j ^ 

I. Affiftance; aid; fupport; fuccour. 

Muleafles, defpairing to recover the cifv v,. ,..n r ... 
enemies hands by foe good help of his uncle’. 7 KnM 

' He 
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He may be beh®lden to experience and acquired notions, 3 * interjeft. Hem! [Latin.] 
where he thinks he has not the leaft help from them. Locke. To Hem. v. a. 

So great is the ftupidity of fome of thofe, that they may i. Toclofe the edge of cloath by a hem or double border f ewe( ] 


have no fenfe of the help adminiftred to them. Smalridge 
That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in ufe as an help to the teeth of children. Bacon. 

3. That which gives help. 

Though thefe contrivances increafe the power, yet they 
proportion ably protradt the time : that which by fuch helps one 
man may do in a hundred days, may be done by the imme^- 
diate ftrength of a hundred men in one day. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a friend and an help to nature ; but it is vice and 
luxury that deftroys it, and the difeafes of intemperance are 
the natural product of the fins of intemperance. South. 

Another help St. Paul himfelf affords us towards the attain¬ 
ing the true meaning contained in his epiftles. Locke . 

4. Remedy. 

There is no help for it, but he muff be taught accordingly 
to comply with that faulty way of writing. Holder on Speech. 
He'lper. n.f [from help.’] 

1. An afliftant; an auxiliary ; an aider 5 one that helps or affifts. 

There was not any left, nor any helper for Ifrael. 2 Kings. 
We ought to receive fuch, that we might be fellow helpers 
to the truth. 3 Jo. viii. 

It is impolfible for that man to defpair who remembers that 
his helper is omnipotent. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

2. One that adminifters remedy. 

Compaffion, the mother of tears, is not always a mere idle 
fpedlator, but an helper oftentimes of evils. More. 

3. A fupernumerary fervant. 

I live in the corner of a vaff unfurniflied houfe: my family 
confifts of a fteward, a groom, a helper in the ftable, a foot¬ 
man, and an old maid. Swift to Pope. 

4. One that fupplies with any thing wanted. 

Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter’s dower, 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 
And helper to a hufband. Shah. All’s well that ends well. 
PIe'lpful. adj. [help and full.] 

I. Ufeful; that which gives affiftance. 

Let’s fight with gentle words, 

’Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful fwords. Sh . 

He orders all the fuccours which they bring; 

The helpful and the good about him run, 

And form an army. Dryden’s Ann. Mir ah. 

2; Wholfome; falutary. 

A fkilful chymift can as well, by reparation of vifible ele¬ 
ments, draw helpful medicines out of poifon, as poifon out of 
the moft healthful herbs. Raleigh’s Hiflory of the World. 

He'jlpless. adj. [from help.] 

1. Wanting power to fuccour one’s felf. 

One dire {hot 

Clofe by the.board the prince’s main-maff bore; 

All three now helplefs by each other lie. Dryd. Ann. Mir ah. 
Let our enemies rage and perfecute the poor and the helplefs ; 
but let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable. 

Wanting fupport or afiiftance. 

How {hall I then your helplefs fame defend ? 

’Twill then be infamy to feem your friend. 

Irremediable; admitting no help. 

Sijch helplefs harms it’s better hidden keep. 

Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. 

Unfupplied ; void. 

Naked he lies, and ready to expire,. 

Helplefs of all that human wants require. 


or. 


Fairy Ljueen. 


[from helplefs. ] W ithout fuccour; 


Want of fuccour; want 


Helplessly. 
out ability. 

He'lplessness. n.f. [horn helplefs.] 
of ability. 

Helter-skelt: R. adv. [As Skinner fancies, from jpeolpoep. 
yceabo, the darknefs of hell; hell, fays he, being a place of 
confufion.] In a hurry; without order ; tumultuoufly. 

Sir John, I am thy Piftol, and thy friend ; 

And helterfkelter have I rode to England, 

And tidings do I bring. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

He had no fooner turned his back but they were at it helter- 
Jkelter , throwing books at one another’s heads. L EJlrange. 

Helve, n.f. [belpe, Saxon.] The handle of an axe. 

The flipping of an axe from the helve , whereby another is 
flain, was the work of God himfelf. Raleigh's Hiflory. 

To Helve, v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with a helve or 
handle. 

Hem. n. f. [ })em, Saxon. ] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and fewed to keep the threads 
from fpreading. 

Rowlers muff be made of even cloth, white and gentle, 
without hem , feam, or thread hanging by. Wifenian. 

2 . [Hemmen , Dutch.] The noife uttered by a fudden and violent 
expiration of the breath. 

I would try if I could cry hern , and have him. Shakefpeare. 

He loves to clear his pipes in good air,- and is not a little 
pleafed with any one who takes notice of the ftrength which 
he ftill exerts in his morning hems . ^ 


together. 

2. To border; to edge. 

All the fkirt about 

Was hem d with golden fringe. Fairy ghecn, b. ji 

Along the {hoar of filver Itreaming Thames, *. ’ ’ 
Whole rufhy bank, the which his river hems. S* en r 

3. Toenclofe; to environ ; to confine; to {hut. r 

So of either fide, ftretching itfelf in a narrow length, was 
it hemmed in by woody hills, as if indeed nature had meant 
therein to make a place for beholders. Sidney , b u 

What lets us then the great Jerufalem ^ ’ ’* 

With valiant fquadrons round about to hem. Fairfax , b i 
Why, Neptune, haft thou made us ftand alone, 

Divided from the world for this, fay they; 

Flemm’d in to be a fpoil to tyranny, 

Leaving affli&ion hence no way to fly ? Daniel’s Civ . JVa 
I hurry me in hafte away, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round, 

Chequer’d with ribbons, blue and green. p c p e 

To Hem. v. n. [ hemmen , Dutch.] To utter a noife bv violent 
expulfton of the breath. 

He'micrany. n.f. [yi^ktv, half, and y.pdvtov, the flcull, or 
head.] A pain that affe&s only one part of the head at a 
time. e y Quincy, 

He'micycle. n.f. [riydy.u>iX(^ J .] A half round. 

H e'mina. n.f. An ancient meafure : now ufed in medicine to 
fignify about ten ounces in meafure. Quincy. 

PIe'miplegy. n.f. [yy.nrv, half, and 7r\7\cr<roo, to ftrike or feize.j 
A palfy, or any nervous affe&ion relating thereunto, that 
feizes one fide at a time; fome partial diforder of the ner¬ 
vous fyftem. 

HEMISPHERE. n.f. [ wyi<r(pciiqiov; hemifpkere y French.] 
The half of a globe when it is fuppofed to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its greateft circles. 

That place is earth, the feat of man ; that light 
His day, which elfe, as th’ other hemifphere^ 

Night would invade. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. iii, 

God faw the light was good, 

And light from darknefs by the hemifphere 
Divided. MiltGn’s Paradife Lof > b. vii, 

A hill 

Of Paradife, the higheft from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleareft ken 
Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpedf lay. Milt.P.L. 
The fun is more powerful in the northern hemij'phere , and 
in the apogeum ; for therein his motion is flower. Brown. 
In open profpeft nothing bounds our eye. 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the iky; 

So in this hemifphere our utmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king arid you. 
Hemispherical, ladj. [from hemifhere.] 
Hemisphe'rick. 3 containing half a globe. 

The thin film of water fwells above the furface of the 
water it fwims on, and commonly conititutes bemjpmitai 
bodies with it. _ Sojle. 

C U p. W OOUWUT u un i vjj"*' 

He'mistick. n.f. ; hemifiche,¥r.] Halfaverfe. 

Fie broke off in the hemifiick , or midft of the verfe; but 
feized, as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter 
part of the hemifiick. Dryden s Dufrejny 

The leaves are cut into many minute legments: me 
of the flower are bifid, heart-fhaped, and unequal : the flower 
is fucceeded by two fhort chanelled feeds. Gne lort is fore¬ 
times ufed in medicine, though it is noxious ; but the hem¬ 
lock of the ancients, which was fuch deadly poifon, is g ene * 
rally fuppofed different. Miller. 

He was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea, finging aloud; 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow- weeds, t 
With hardocks, hemlock. Shakefp. Ktng tar. 

We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be nou- 
rifhed by wood or ftones, or that all men will bepoifone ) 

*»«*<*• . . t , 
He'morrhage. 1 n.f [ alyonoxyla ; hemorragie, Frencn.J 

HYmorrhagy. S violent flux of blood. - 

Great hemorrhagy fucceeds the feparation. t r uch 

Twenty days falling will not diminilh its quantity f f 

as one great hemorrhage. Arbuthnot on J im [ -j 

HEMORRHOIDS, n.f. r oduoUoih<r. hemorrhoids , Denci., 

The piles ; the emrods. 


Dryden. 
Half round; 
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HEN 

OnSilrfpoudng hemorrhoidal Tlood. Garth’s Difpenfat. 

HEMP, n.f [b^enep, Saxon ; hampe, Dutch.] A fibrous plant 
of which coarfe linen and ropes are made. 

It hath digitated leaves oppofite to one another: the flowers 
have no vifible petals; it is male and female 111 different plants. 
It is propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lincolnftnre in great 
quantities for its bark, which is ufeful for cordage, cloth, &c. 
and the feed affords an oil ufed in medicine. Miller. 

Let gallows gb for dog; let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shakej. Jrien. V. 

Hemp and flax are commodities that deferve encouragement, 
both for their ufefulnefs and profit. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Hemp Agrimony, n.f. A plant. , 

The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches and 

fides of rivers. Miller. 

Ke'mpen- adj. [from hemp ] Made of hemp. 

In foul reproach of knighthood’s fair degree. 

About his neck a hempen rope he wears. Fairy ghteen, h. i. 

Behold 

Upon the hempen tackle fhip-boys climbing. Shak. Hen. V. 
Ye {hall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a 
hatchet. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. iii. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee; 

He will not when the hempep firing I drew. - Gay. 

HEN. n.f [Jjenne, Saxon and Dutch; han> German, a cock.] 

1. The female of a houfe-cock. 

2. The female of any land-fowl. 

The peacock, pheafant, and goldfinch cocks have glorious 
colours ; the hens have not. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory . 

Whilft the hen bird is covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his ftand up'on a neighbouring bough within her hear¬ 
ing, and by that means diverts her with his fongs during the 
whole time of her fitting. Addifon’s Spectator* 

The wild duck hence 

O’er the rough mofs, and o’er the tracklefs wafte 

The heath hen flutters. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Hen-driver, n.f. [hen and driver.] A kind of hawk. 

The hen-driver I forbear to name. Walton’s Angler . 

HeY-harm. \ n ‘f A kind of kite. Ainfw.. So called 

HeY-harrier, 3 probably from deftroying chickens. 

Hen-hearted, adj. [hen and heart.] Dattardly; cowardly; 
like a hen. A low word. 

Hen-pecked, adj. [hen and pecked.] Governed by the wife. 

A ftepdame too I have, a curfed Ihe, 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryd. Virgil. 
The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked , which was 
impoflible, by fuch a mild-fpirited woman as his wife. Arbuthn. 

He n-roost. n.f [hen and rtf fl.] The place where the poultry 
reft. 

Many a poor devil ftands to a whipping poft for the pilfer¬ 
ing of a filver fpoon, or the robbing of a hen-roof. L’Eflr. 

Her houfe is frequented by a company of rogues, whom 
{he encourageth to rob his hen-roofs. Swift. 

If a man profecutes gipfies with feverity, his hen-roof is fure 
to pay for it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

They oft have fally’d out to pillage 
The hen-roofs of fome peaceful village. Tickell. 

Hens-feet. n.f. A kind of plant. Ainfworth. 

HeYeane. n.f [ hyofeyamus , Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are foft and hairy, growing alternately upon the 
branches: the cup of the flower is Ihort, bell-Ihaped, and 
divided into five fegments: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
the bottom part of which is tubelofe, but is expanded at the 
top, and divided into five fegments, having five obtufe fta- 
mina: the fruit, which is inclofed within the calyx, refembles 
a pot with a cover to it, and is divided by a partition into two 
cells, which contain many fmall feeds. It is very often found 
growing upon the fides of banks and old dunghills. This is a 
very poifonous plant. Miller. 

That to which old Socrates was curs’d. 

Or henbane juice, to fwell ’em ’till they burft. Dryden. 

He'nbit. n.f A plant. ; 

In a fcarcity in Silefia a rumour was fpread of its raining 
millet-feed; but it was found to be*only the feeds of the ivy- 
f P ee dwell, or fmall henbit. Derhams Phyf. Theology. 
EiNLE. adv. or interj. [Joeonan, Saxon; henries > old Englifli. 1 
rrom this place to another. 

Difcharge my follow’rs ; let them hence away, 
from Richard’s night to Bolinbroke’s fair day. Shak. R, II. 

Th’ Almighty hath not built 

Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence. Milton’s P. L. 

A fullen prudence drew thee hence 

2 .Aw^^difcnce! ndimPertinen ^ 

Be not found here; hence with your little ones. Shak.Mach' 

V At fdiftJr* d . cnial , va,n ? and c °y excufe - Milton. 

J a diitance ; in other place. 

Why fhould I then be falfe, fince it is true 

All ™ , d,C r erC ’ and Hve W b y truth Shake (be 

All members of our caufe, both here and hence , ' 

4. t0 thiS a6li ° n * Shakefp. 1 

4 * * rom this time; in the future. 


pcare : 


Shake/}. Henry IV. 


E F 

He who can reafen well to-day about one fort of matters, 
cannot at all reafon to-day about others, though perhaps a year 
hence he may. Locke. 

Let not pofterity a thoufand years hence look ror truth in the 
voluminous annals of pedants. . Arbuthnot . 

5. For this reafon; in confequence of this. 

Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the Lord 
the beginning of wifdcm. Dillotjon , Sermon 1. 

6. From^this caufe; from this ground. 

By too ftrong a proje&ile motion the aliment tends to pu¬ 
trefaction: hence may be deduced the force of exercife in help¬ 
ing digeftion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

j. From thisfource; from this original; from this ftore. 

My Flora was my fun; for as 
One fun, fo but one Flora was: 

All other faces borrowed hence 

Their light and grace, as ftars do thence. _ Suckling . 

8. From hence is a vitious expreffion, which crept into ufe even 
among good authors, as the original force of the word hence 
was gradually forgotten. 

An ancient author prophely’d frojn hence , 

Behold on Latian fliores a foreign prince ! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy ftands, 

To the fame parts on earth. Dryden’s AEn. b vii. 

To Hence, v. a. [from the adverb.] To fend off; to difpatch 
to a diftance. Obfolete. 

Go, bawling cur ! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 

With that his dog he henc cl , his flock he curft. Sidney . 

Hencefo'rth. adv. [jpenonyojvS, Saxon.] From this time 
forward. 

Thanes and kinfmen, 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Never henceforth {hall I joy again; 

Never, oh never, {hall I fee more joy. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Happier thou may’ft be, worthier can’ft not be ; 

Tafte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 

Thyfelf a goddefs. Miltons Par. Lof , b. V. 

I never from thy fide henceforth will ftray, 

’Till day droop. Milton s Paradife Lof , b. xi. 

If we ti;eat gallant foldiers in this fort. 

Who then henceforth to our defence will come ? Dryden. 

Henceforward, adv. [hence and forward ,^ From this time 
to all futurity. 

Henceforward will I bear 

Upon my target three fair {hining funs. Shakef. Henry VI. 
Henceforward it {hall be treafon for any that calls me other 
than lord Mortimer. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pardon, I befeech you ; 

Henceforward I am ever rul’d by you. Shak. Rrmeo and Jitl. 
The royal academy will admit henceforward only fuch who 
are endued with good qualities. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

HeYchman. n.f. Qyvne, a fervant, and man , Skinner ; j)e 
a horfe, and man , Spelmanf] A page; an attendant. Ob¬ 
folete. 

Why fhould Titania crofs her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. 

To be my henchman. Shakefpeare’s Midf. Night’s Dream . 

Three henchmen were for ev’ry knight ailign’d. 

All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden. 

To Hend. v. a. [bent»an, Saxon, from hendo, low Latin, which 
feems borrowed from hand or hond y Teutonick.] 

1. To feize ; to lay hold on. 

With that the fergeants hent the young man ftout, 

And bound him likewife in a wcrthlefs chain. Fairfax , b. ii. 

2. To croud; to furround. Perhaps the following paffao-e is 

corrupt, and fliould be read hemmed. ° 

The generous and graved citizens 
Have hent the gates, and very near upon 
, The duke is entering Shakefp. Meaf. for Mecfure. 

Hendecagon, n.f [ivka and yooAcc.] A figure of eleven 
fides or angles. 

Hepa^tical. 7 adj. [hepaticus, Latin; hepatique, French, from 

Hepa TICK- 3 7)7rocq.] Belonging to the liver. 

If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ftomach blood • if 
red and copious, it’s hfaiick. Harvey on Coemptions. 

I he cyftick gall is thick, and intenfely bitter; the hepatick 
gall is more fluid, and not fo bitter. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 
■Heps. n.J. Hawthorn-berries, commonly written hips. AinJw 
In hard Winters there is obferved great plenty of heps and 
haws, which preferve the fmall birds from ftarving. Bacon 

v^ C or cX AR - ^ Having feven ca- 

HE'PTAGON. n.f. [heptagone, French ; IVVand jW*.] A 
figure with feven fides or angles. / J 

H X' GOSAl - ■* C from/ ^»-J Having feven angles or 

Hf/ptarchy. n.f. [heptarchie, Fr. eV!« and aVW -1 A feven- 
fold government, ^ lcven 

In the Saxon hfftarcty I find little noted of arms, albeit the 

Ge ™ 7 Y Wh ° m tlle y descended, ufed (hields. CamL 

8 EnS ' a " d be = an not t0 ^ a people, when Alfred reduced ii 
* into 
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into a monarchy ; for the materials thereof were extant be¬ 
fore, namely, under the heptarchy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who {har’d the heptarchy of pow’r, 

His fteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden. 

Her. pron. [}?epa, Jpeji, in Saxon, flood for their , or of them , 
which at length became the female poffefiive.] 

1. Belonging to a female; of a (he; of a woman: 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf. 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Still new favourites {he chofe, 

’Till up in arms my paflion rofe, 

And caft away her yoke. Cowley. 

One month, three days, and half an hour, 

Judith held the fov’reign pow’r ; 

Wond’rous beautiful her face 5 
But fo weak and fmall her wit. 

That fire to govern were unfit, 

A.nd foSufanna took her place. Cowley. 

2. The oblique cafe of Jhe. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her fceptre To fantaftically borne. 

That fear attends l>er not. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

She cannot feem deform’d to me, 

And I would have her feem to others fo. Cowley. 

The moon arofe clad o’er in light, 

With thoufand fiars attending on her train ; 

With her they rife, with her they fet again. Cowley. 

Should I be left, and thou be loft, the fea. 

That bury’d her I lov’d, {hould bury me. Dryaen. 

Hers, pronoun. This is ufed when it refers to a fubflantive go¬ 
ing before: as, fuch are her charms, fuch charms are hers. 
This pride of hers, 

Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her. Shakefpeare. 
Thine own unworthinefs. 

Will ftill that theu art mine not hers confefs. Cowley. 

Some fecrct charm did all her a&s attend. 

And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. Dryden. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

Indeed to' fave a crown, not hers, but ycurs. Dryden. 

HERALD. 7 i.f [herault, French; herald, German.] 
j. An officer whefe bufinefs it is to regifter genealogies, aajuft 
enfigns armorial, regulate funerals, and anciently to carry 
mefiages between princes, and proclaim war and peace; 

May none, whofe flatter’d names honour my book, 

Fr.r ftrieft degrees of rank or title look; 

’Tis ’gainft the manners of an epigram, 

And I a poet here, no herald am. Ben. Jchnfcns Epigrams. 

When time fhafll Terve, let but the herald cry. 

And I’ll appear again. Shakefp. King Lear. 

After my death I wifti no other herald. 

No cither fpeaker of my living a&icms, 

But fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. Shake/. Hen.VilI. 

EmbafTadcr of peace, if peace you chufe; 

Or herald of a war, if you refufe. Dryden's Ind. Emperor. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald's roll. 

Where thou {halt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 

2 . Aprecurfor; a forerunner ; a harbinger. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the moft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to aftonifh us. Shak. Julius Cafar. 
It was the lark, the herald of the morn. Shakefpeare. 
To He’rald v . a. [from the noun.] To introduce as an 
herald. A word not ufed. 

p We are font 

To give thee from our royal mafter thanks; 

Only to hera'd thee into his fight. 

Not pay thee. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Heraldry, n.f. [hcraulderie, French, horn herald.] 

1. The art or office of a herald. 

I am writing of heraldry. Peacham. 

Grant her, befides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden's Juvenal. 

’Twas no falfe heraldry, when madnefs drew 
Her pedigree from thofl who too much knew. Denham. 

2. Blazonry. 

Metals may blazon common beauties ; {he 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cledveland. 

HERB. n.f. [herbe, French ; herba, Latin.] 

Herbs ate thofl plants whofe ftalks are foft, and have no¬ 
thing woody in them; as grafs and hemlock. Lockc. 

In fuch a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 

That did renew old TEfon. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

With fweet-fwelling herbs 

Efpoufed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton. 

Unhappy, from whom ftill conceal’d does lie 
Of herbs and roots the harmlefs luxury. Cowley. 

If the leaves are of chief ufe to us, then we call them 
kerbs ] as fage and mint. Watts's Logick. 
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Herb eating animals, which don’t ruminate, have ft rono . 
grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot on Ali ment f 

Herb Chriflcpher, or Bane-berries, n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, placed orbicularly in f ortn 
of a rofe : in its centre arifes the ovary, which becomes a foft 
fruit or berry of an oval {hape, and filled with feeds in a 
double row, which for the moft part adhere together. Miller 
Herba'ceous. adj. [from herba, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to herbs. 

Ginger is the root of neither tree nor trunk; but an herba- 
ceous plant, refembling the water flower-de-luce. Brown 

2. Feeding on vegetables. 

Their teeth are fitted to their food ; the rapacious to catch¬ 
ing, holding, and tearing their prey ; the herbaceous to gather¬ 
ing and comminution of vegetables. Derham's Phyf Theology 
He'reage. n.f. [herbage, French.] 

1. Herbs colle&ively; grafs; pafture: 

Rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow; 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields. Dryden. 

At the time the deluge came the earth was loaded with 
herbage, and thronged with animals. Woodward’s Nat. Hij}, 

2. The tythe and the right of pafture. Ainfwortb. 

He'rbal. n.f [from herb.] A book containing the names 

and defeription of plants. 

We leave the defeription of plants to herbals, and other 
like books of natural hiftory. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of nature. Bro. 

As for the medicinal ufes of plants, the large herbals are 
ample teftimonies thereof. More's Antid. again/ dthetfm. 

Our herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants. Baker. 
He'rbalist. n.f. [from herbal.] , A man lkilled in herbs. 

Herbalifls have thus diftinguifhed them, naming that the 
male whofe leaves are lighter, and fruit and apples rounder. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 6. 
He'rbar. n. f. [A word, I believe, only to be found in Spenjer.] 
Herb; plant. 

The roof hereof was arched over head, 

And deck’d with flowers and herbars daintily. Fairy Queen. 
He'rbarist. n.f. [herburius, from herba, Latin,] One lkilled 
in herb?. 

Herbarifls have exercifed a commendable curiofity in fub- 
dividing plants of the fame denomination. Boyle. 

He was too much fwayed by the opinions then current 
amongft herbarifls, that different colours or multiplicity of 
leaves in the flower were fufficient to conftitute a fpecifick 
difference. Pay on the Creation. 

As to the fuci, their feed hath been diflovered and {hewed 
me firft by an ingenious herbarifl. Derham's Phyf. Theology. 
He'rbelet. n.f. [Diminutive of herb , or of herbula, Latin] 
A fmall herb. 

Even fo 

Thefe herbelets {hall, which we upon you ftroW. Shakefp. 
Herbe'scent. adj. [herbefeens, Latin.] Growing into herbs. 
Hf/rbid, tidj. [herbidus,t^2.\\n.] Covered with herbs. 
He'rborist. n.f. [from herb.] One curious in herbs. This 
feerns a miftake for herbarifl. 

A curious herborifl has a plant, whofe flower perifhes in 
about an hour. & a l % 

He'rborough. n.f. [ herberg , German.] Place of temporary 
refidence. Now written harbour. 

The German lord, when he went out of Newgate into the 
cart, took order to have his arms fet up in his laft herbomgh\ 
faid he was taken and committed upon fufpicion of treaion, 
no witnefs appearing againft him. Ben. Jchnfcn's Dfcovcrieu 
He'rbous. adj. [herbofus, Latin.] Abounding with herbs.. 
He'rbulent. adj. [from herbula.] Containing herbs. Did- 
He'rbwoman, n.f. [herb and woman.] A woman that fells 

herbs. , 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, ana 
baker; even my herbwoman dunned me as I went along, dr > 
He'rby. adj. [ftom herb.] Having the nature of herbs. 

No fubftance but earth, and the procedures of earth, as tile 
and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or her by fubftance. Bacom 

HERD, n f. [heopb, Saxon.] . 

1. A number of beafts together. It is peculiarly applied to d ac 
cattle. Flocks and herds mtfheep and oxen or kine. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, . 

Fetching mad bounds. Shakef Merchant of / 

There find zherdot heifers, wand’ring o’er 

The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the {hore. dddj *• 

2. A company of men, in contempt or deteftation. 

Survey the world, and where one Cato ftiines, ^ ^ 

Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. . Dryden s juve * 

I do not remember where ever God delivered his orac 
the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. _ oc ..‘ 

q. It anciently fignified a keeper of cattle, and in Scot an 
is ftill ufed. [bynb, Saxon,] a fenfe ftill retained in compo 
fition : as goatherd. 

To Herd. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run in herds or companies. , 

Weak women (hould, in danger, herd like deer, iff) ^ 
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l£ is the nature of indigency, like common danger, to en¬ 
dear men to one another, and make them herd Wg eth ^ e 
fellow- Tailors in a ftorm. ™nu. 

2. To affociate. ,. .. . , , 

Fll herd among his friends, and feem 

One of the number. 5 Cat ’' 

Run to towns, to herd with knaves and roolo, 

And undiftinguilh’d pafs among the crowd. Waljh. 

To Herd. v. a. To throw or put into an herd. 

The reft. 

However great we are, honeft and valiant, • 

Are herded with the vulgar. Ben. JJonfon s Catiline. 

He'rdgroom. n.f [herd mi groom.] A keeper of herds. 

But who {hall judge the wager won or loft ? 

That fliall yonder herdgroom, and none other, 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth poft. Spenfer. 

He'rdman. \ n.f [herd and man.] One employed in tend- 
an. ) ing herds: formerly, an owner of herds. 


Sidney. 


Milton. 

Milton. 

Cowley. 

Cowley. 


He'rdsma- „ . 

A herdfnan rich, of much account was he. 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. 

And you, enchantment, 

Worthy enough a herdfinan , if e’er thou 
Thefe rural latches to his entrance open, 

I will devife a death cruel for thee. Shake/. Winter s Tale. 

Scarce themfelves know how to hold 
A ftieephook, or have learn’d ought elfe the lead 
That to the faithful her dean's art belongs. Milton. 

There oft the Indian herdfnan, fhunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickeft fhade. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

So (lands a Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 

The herdfmen, round 

The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown’d. 

Dryden's Virgil's Gecrgicks. 
When their herdfmen could not agree, they parted by con- 
ftnt. Locke. 

HERE. 'adv. [J)eji, Saxon; hier, Dutch.] 

1. In this place. 

Before thy here approach. 

Old Siward, with ten thoufand warlike men, 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I, upon my frontiers here. 

Keep refidehce. 

Here nature firft begins 
Her fartheft verge. 

How wretched does Prometheus’ ftate appear. 

While he his fecond mis’ry fuffers here ! 

To-day is ours, we have it here. 

2. In the prfefent ftate. 

Thus {hall you be happy here, and more happy hereafter. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

3. It is ufed in making an offer or attempt. 

Then here's for earned:: 

’Tis finiftfd, and the dufk that yet remains 

Is but the native horrour of the wood. Dryden's K. At thur. 

However, friend, here's to the king, one cries; 

To him who was the king, the friend replies. Prior. 

4. It is often oppofed to there. Difperfedly; in one place and 
another. 

Good-night: mine eyes do itch ; 

Doth that bode weeping ? 

’—’Tis neither here nor there. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

We are come to fee thee fight, to fee thee foigne, to fee 
thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to fee thee there. Shakefpeare. 
Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore; 
Poft here for help, feek there their followers. Daniel. 

I would have in the heath fome thickets made only of fweet 
briar and honey-fuckle, and fome wild vine amongft ; and the 
ground fet with violets ; for thefe are fweet, and profper in the 
fhade; and thefe to be in the heath here and there, not in 
ord Ef- . t Bacon’s Ejfays. 

The devil might perhaps, by inward fuggeftions, have 
drawn in here and there a fingle profely te. Govcr. of the Tongue. 

You remember how your city, after the dreadful fire, was 
rebuilt, not prefently, by raifing continued ftreets in any one 
part; but at firft here a houfe, and there a houfe, to which 
others by degrees were joined. Spratt's Sermons. 

He that rides poft through a country may be able to give 
fome loofe defeription of here a mountain and there a plain, 

l ere a moia fe and ^re a river, woodland in One part,* and 
lavanas in another. 

5. Here Teems, in the following paffage, to mean this place. 

Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind; 

1 hou lofeft here, a better where to find. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

eReabouts. adv. [here and about.] About this place. 

brid e^ hereabouts nothin g remarkable, except Auguftus’s 

Hpi)FA'rTr« j r; , Addifon on Italy. 

hereafter, adv. [here and after.] J 

1 ‘ ln _prne to come ; in futurity. 

thanXrT 0 him y ' h< l 1S ’ 1 wi ^ Ieave t0 a PP thereafter, rather 
an ftory him in his own hearing. Shake/. Cymbeline. 
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The grand-child, with twelve Tons increas’d, departs 
From Canaan, to a land hereafter call’d 
Egypt. ALilton's Paradife Lofl, b. xii- 

Htreafter he from war {hall come. 

And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 

2. In a future ftate. 

HereaYter. n.f. A future ftate. 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us ; 

’Tis heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter , 

And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato , 

I ftill Ihall wait 

Some new hereafter, and a future ftate. Prior. 

He rea't. adv. [here and at.] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, to receive his donative, 
with a garland in his hand, the tribune, offended hereof, de¬ 
manded what this fingularity could mean. Hooker, b. ii. 

Hereby 7 , adv. [here and by.] By this. 

In what efface the fathers refted, which were dead before, 
it is not hereby either one way or other determined. Hooker. 

Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, there being 
in this defeription no confideration of colours. Proven. 

The acquifition of truth is of infinite concernment: here¬ 
by we become acquainted with the nature of things. Watts. 

Her e'ditable. adj. [hares, Latin.] Whatever may be occu¬ 
pied as inheritance. 

Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
her editable, the power which is now in the world is not that 
which was Adam’s. Locke. 

Hereditament, n. f [haredium, Latin.] A law term de¬ 
noting inheritance, or hereditary eftate. 

HEREDITARY, adj. [ hereditaire , French; hereditarius, Lat.] 
Poffeffed or claimed by right of inheritance; deflending by 
inheritance. 

To thee and thine, hereditary ever. 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Shakefpeare ; 
Thefe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. Shakefpeare. 

He (hall aflend 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

Witli earth’s wide bounds, his glory with the heav’ns. Milt. 

Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 

Beholds his own hereditary {kies. ' Dryden's Ovid. 

When heroick verfl his youth (hall raife, 

And form it to hereditary praife. Dryden's Virgil. 

Here ditarily. adv. [from hereditary.] By inheritance. 
Here is another, who thinks one of the greateft glories of 
his father was to have diftinguiftied and loved you, and who 
loves you hereditarily. Pope tQ g wifu 

Herei n, adv. [here and in.] In this. 

How highly foever it may pleafe them with words of truth 
to extol fermons, they £hall not herein offend us. Hooker, b. v. 

My beft endeavours {hall be done herein. Shakefpeare. 
bince truths, abfolutely neceflary to falvation, are fo clearly 
revealed that we cannot err in them, unlefswe be notoriouflV 
wanting to ourfelves, herein the fault of the judgment is re- 
lolved into a precedent default in the will. South 

Hereunto, adv. [here and into.] Into this. 

Becaufe the point about which we ftrive is the quality of our 
laws, our firft entrance hereinto cannot better be made than 
with confideration of the nature of law in general. Hooker 

Hereof, adv. [here and of] From this; of this. 

Hereof comes it that prince Harry is valiant. Shakefpeare 

Hereon, adv. [here and on.] Upon this. 

If we ftiould ftriaiy infift hereon, the poffibility might fall 
into queftion. IW, Vulgar Errourf, b. vi. 

Hereo'ut. adv. [here and out.] 

1. Out of this place. 

A bird all white, well feather’d on each wino-, 
a „ r p out UP to the throne of-God did fly. ° Sbenfer 

2. Ail the words compounded of here and a prepofition, excepi 
hereafter, are obfolete, or obfolefcent; never ufed in poetry, 

. and Seldom in profe, by elegant writers, though perhaps not 
unworthy to be retained. 1 

Heremi'tical. adj. [Itlhould be written eremitical, from ere- 
mite, of a defart; heremitique, French.] Solitary - 

Ratable to a hermit. - J 9 

You deferibe fo well your heremitical ftate of life, that none 
rLk anC ' eW anchori£es cou!d S° beyond you for a cave” n l 

He'resy. nf. [here/e, French; hcerefie, Latin; 

different from that ° f the m 

Herefy prevailed only by a counterfeit {hew of reafon 
whereby notwnhftanding it becometh invincible, unlefslt be 

unabif to be withfllNearly true, and 


Hooker , b, iii. 
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Let the truth of that religion I profefs be reprefented to her 
judgment, not in the odious difguifes of levity, fchifm, herefy , 
novelty, cruelty, and difloyalty. King Charles. 

He'resiarch. n.f [herefiarque , French; aigert; and 
A leader in herefy ; the head of a herd of hereticks. 

The pope declared him not only an heretick, but an here - 
ftarch. Stiliingfleet . 

FIE'RETICK. n.f. [beretique,Fv. ccigsTixo;.] One who propa¬ 
gates his private opinions iq oppofition to thecatholick church. 

I rather will fufpeCl the fun with cold 
Than thee with wantonnefs; thy honour ftands, 

In him that was of late an heretick, 

As firm as faith. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Thefe things would be prevented, if no known heretick or 
fchifmatick be fuffered to go into thofe countries. Bacon. 
No hereticks defire to fpread 

Their wild opinions like thefe Epicures. Davies. 

Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a heretick inftead of a 
father. Baker on Learning. 

When a Papift ufes the word hereticks , he generally means 
Proteftants ; when a ^roteftant ufes the word, he means any 
perfons wilfully and contentioufly obftinate in fundamental 
errours. Watts’s Logick. 

H ..re'tical. adj. [from heretick.'] Containing herefy. 

How exclude they us from being any part of the church of 
Chrift under the colour of herefy, when they cannot but grant 
it poffible even for him to be, as touching his own perfonal per- 
fuafion, heretical , who in their opinion not only is of the 
church, but holdeth the chiefeft place of authority over the 
fame? Hooker , b. iii. f. i. 

Conftantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorantjealoufy 
that thofe words had fome heretical meaning. Decay of Piety. 
Here'tically. adv. from, heretical.] With herefy. 
Hereto', adv. [here and to ] To this ; add to this. 

Herptofo're. adv. [hereto and fore.] Formerly; anciently. 
Lord Amphialus, faid file, I have long defired to know you 
heretofore , with honouring your virtue, though I love not your 
perfon. Sidney. 

So near is the connection between the civil ftate and religi¬ 
ous, that heretofore you will find the government and the prieft- 
hood united in the fame perfon South's Sermons. 

We now can form no more 

Long fchemes of life, as heretofore. Swift. 

Hereunto', adv. [here arid unto.] To this. 

They which rightly confider after what fort the heart of man 
hereunto is framed, muft of necellity acknowledge, that whofo 
affenteth to the words of eternal life, doth it in regard of his 
authority whofe words they are. Hooker, b. v. f. 22. 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amifs to make children, 
as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory of ^ny 
thing they know. Locke. 

Herewith, adv. [here and with.] With this. 

You, fair fir, be not herewith difmaid. 

But conftant keep the way in which ye (land. Fat. hteen. 
Herewith the caftle of Hame was fuddenly furprifed by the 
Scots. Hayward. 

He'riot. n.f. [Jjepegdb, Saxon.] A fine paid to the lord at 
the death of a landholder, commonly the belt thing in the 
landholder’s poffeffion. 

This he detains from the ivy ; for be fhould be the true 
pofTelTory lord thereof, but the olive difpenfeth with his con¬ 
fidence to pafs it over with a compliment and an heriot every 
year. Howel’s Voca l For eft. 

Though thou confume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a heriot due. CleaveJand. 

I took him up, as your heriot , with intention to have made 
the beft of him, and then have brought the whole produce of 
him in a purfe to you. Dryden’s Don Sebaflian. 

Heritable, adj. [bares, Latin.] A perfon that may inherit 
whatever may be inherited. . 

By the canon law this fon fhall be legitimate and heritable , 
according to the laws of England. Hale's Common Law. 

He'ritage. n.f. [heritage , French.] 

1. Inheritance; eftate devolved by fucceffion; eftate in general. 

Let us our father’s heritage divide. Hubberd’s Tate. 

He confiders that his proper home and heritage is in another 
World, and therefore regards the events of this with the indif¬ 
ference of a gueft that tarries but a day. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2 . [In divinity.] The people of God. 

O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine heritage. Com. Pr. 
HERA/1A'PHRODITE; n.f. [hermaphrodite, French, from s^c-rij 
and d(pP0^TYi.] An animal uniting two fexes. 

Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. Cleaveland. 

Monftrofity could not incapacitate from marriage, witnefs 
hermaphrodites. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

Hermaphrodi'tical. adj. [from hermaphrodite.] Partaking 
of both fexes. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphroditical princi¬ 
ples, that contain the radically and power of different forms. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


HERME'TICAL. } adj. [from Hermes , or Mercury: the 
HERME'TICK. f gined inventer of chymiftryf^jl 
French.] Chymical. ? 


An hermetical feal, or to feal any thing hermetically } s t 
heat- the neck of a gfefs ’till it is juft ready to melt, and thei° 
with a pair of hot pincers to twift it clofe together. 9 u in^ 
The tube was clofed at one end with diachylon, inftead of 
an hermetical feal. r> , 

Hermetically, adv. [from hermetical.] According to the 
hermetical or chimick art. 

He fuffered thofe things to putrefy in hermetically fealed 
glafies, and veffels clofe covered with paper; and not only f 0 
but in veffels covered v/ith fine lawn, fo as to admit the air 
and keep out the infeCts : no living thing was ever produced 

there - " Bentley. 

HE'RMIT. n.f [ hermite , French; contra&ed from eremite 

1. A folitary ; an anchoret; one who retires from fociety te 
contemplation and devotion. 

A wither’d hermit , fivefcore Winters worn, 

Might fhake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakefpeare, 
You were.pleafed to lay this command upon me, to give 
you my poor advice for your carriage in fo eminent a place: 

I humbly return you mine opinion, fuch as an hermit rather 
than a courtier can render. Bacons Advice to Fitters, 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very glorious reign 
took on him the habit of a hermit , and retired into this fo!i- 
tarv fpot. Addifn on Italy. 

Come, infpiration, from thy hermit feat, 

By mortals fddom found. Thomfn’s Summer, 

2. A beadfman ; one bound to pray for another. Improper. 

For thofe of old, 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We reft your hermit. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He'rmitage. n.f. [ hermitage , French.] The cell or habita¬ 
tion of a hermit. 

By that painful way they pafs 
Forth to an hill, that was both fteep and high ; 

On top whereof a facred chapel was, 

And eke a little hermitage thereby. Fairy fheen, b. i. 

Go with fpeed 

To fome forlorn and naked hermitage , 

Remote from all the pleafures of the world. Shakefpeare, 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and moffy cell, 

Where I may fit and l ightly fpell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth {hew. 

And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton. 

About two leagues from Fribourg we went to fee a hermi¬ 
tage : it lies in the prettieft folitude imaginable, among woods 
and rocks. Addifn on Italy . 

He'rmitess. n.f. [from hermit.] A woman retired to devo¬ 
tion. 

He'rmitical. adj. [Dorn hermit ] Suitable to a hermit. 
He'rmodactyl. n.f. [^y.riy and JaxIuA©^] 

Hermodattyl is a root of a determinate and regular figure, 
and reprefents the common figure of a heart cut in two, from 
half an inch to an inch in length. This drug was firft brought 
into medicinal ufe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 
and Syria, where the people ufe them, while frefli, as a vomit 
or purge ; and have a way of roafting them for food, which 
they eat in order to make themfelves fat. The dried roots, 
which we have, are a gentle purge; but they are now little 
u fed. Hitts Mat. Mea. 

Hern, n.f [Contracted from Heron, which fee.] 

Birds that are moft eafy to be drawn are the mallard, fvvan, 
hern , and bittern. Peacham on Drawing 

He rnhill. n.f. [hern and hill.] An herb. MforiB 

HE'RNIA. n.f. [Latin.] Any kind of rupture, diverged Dy 
the name of the part affeCted. # , 

A hernia would certainly fucceed. Wifeman s burger)' 

HE'RO. n.f [heros, Latin; ^coY] 

1. A man eminent for bravery. 

In which were held, by fad deceafe, n , 

Heroes and heroeffes. Chapmans gj))- 

I fing of heroes and of kings. 

In mighty numbers mighty things. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. # . 

In this view he ceafes to be an hero , and his return is 
longer a virtue. Pope's OMjl, W IS ‘ 

Thefe are thy honours, not that here thy buit 
Is mix’d with heroes , or with kings thy duft. 


Cowley- 

Pope- 


Pope- 


Heroes , kings, 

Joy thy wifh’d approach to fee. 

2. A man of the higheft clafs in any refpeCt. 
He'roess. n.f [from hero-, herds , Latin.] 
male hero. 

In which were held, by fad deceafe. 
Heroes and heroeffes. 


Welfel- 


A heroine; 


if* 


Chapman’s Odfy> 

HeRo'icaJ- 


\ 


E R 

Urnr/ICAL. adj. [from hero.} Befitting an hero; heroick. 

H Mufidorus wi famous over all Afia for his berm »/ enter- 

Thoueh you have courage in an beroical degree, I aferibe it 
to you a! your fecond attribute. Dryden's Fab.es, Dedu. 

Heroically, adv. [from beroical ] After the way of a hero, 

^£14 in killing his tyrannical coufin. Sidney, b. ii. 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bad ; 

And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Hero'ick. adj. [from hero ; heroique, French.] 

x. Productive of heroes. 

Bolingbroke 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree. 

Being but the fourth of that heroick line. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

2. Noble; fuitableto an hero; brave; magnanimous; intrepid; 
enterprifing; illuftrious. 

Not that which juftly gives heroick name 
To perfon, or to poem. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. ix. 

Verfe makes heroick virtue live. 

But you can life to verfes give. Waller . 

3, Reciting the aCts of heroes. 

Methinks heroick poefy, ’till now, 

Like fome fantaftick fairy land did fhow. Cowley. 

I have chofen the moft heroick fubjed which any poet could 
defire: I have taken upon me to deferibe the motives, the be- 
einnino-, progrefs and fucceffes of a moft juft and neceffary 
war# 0 Dryden’s Ann. Mirab. Preface. 

An heroick poem is the greateft which the foul of man is 
capable to perform: the defign of it is to form the mind to 
heroick virtue by example. Dryden. 

Hero'ickLy. adv. [fro m heroick.] Suitably to an hero. He- 
roically is more frequent, and more analogical. 

Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath fin idl’d 
A life heroick. Milton’s Agonifles. 

He'roine. n.f [from hero ; heroine , French.] A female 
hero. Anciently, according to Englifh analogy, hePoefs. 

But inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 

New-ftrung, and ftiffer bent her fofter foul; 

The heroine affum’d the woman’s place, 

Confirm’d her mind, and fortify’d her face. Dryden. 

Then fhall the Britifh ftage 
More noble chara&ers expofe to view. 

And draw her finifh’d heroines from you. Addfon. 

He'rojsm. n.f [hcroifme, French ] The qualities or char after 
of an hero. 

If the Odyfley be lefs noble than the Iliad, it is more in- 
ftru&ive: the Iliad abounds with more herofm , this with more 
morality. Broome’s Notes to the Odyfley . 

HE'RON. n.f [heron, French.] 

1. A bird that feeds upon fifh. 

Sd lords, with fport of flag and heron full, 

Sometimes we fee fmall birds from nefts do pull. Sidtiey. 
The heron , when {he foareth high, fheweth winds. Bacon . 

2. It is now commonly pronounced hern. 

The tow’ring hawk let future poets fing, 

Who terror bears upon his foaring wing; 

Let them on high the frighted hern furvey, 

And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Gay. 

He'ronry. Inf- [from heron ; commonly pronounced hern- 

He'ronsftaw. 3 ry.] A place where herons breed. 

They carry their load to a large heronry above three miles. 

v Derbam’s Phyfeco-Thelogy. 

Herpes, n.f. [ e£7tk. ] A cutaneous inflammation of two 
kinds mi Haris, or pifu'aris, which is like millet-feed upon 
tne {kin; and cxedens, which is more corrofive and pene¬ 
trating, fo as to form little ulcers, if not timely taken care 

^ Quincy. 

A farther progrefs towards acrimony maketh a herpes ; and, 
if the accefs of acrimony be very great, it maketh an herpes 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Herring, n.f. [ bar eng, French; Joaejunj, Saxon.] A fmall 
fea-fifh. 

The coaft is plentifully ftored with round fifh, pilchards 
herring, mackrel, and cod. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal 

Buy my herring frefh. Swift 

Hers The female pofleflive ufed when it refers to a 

fubftantive going before: as, this is her houfe, this houfe is 


How came her eyes fo bright ? not with fait tears; 
If fo, my eyes are oftner wafti’d than hers. Shake 


Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers ; 
For all the miferable are made hers. 


Shakefpeare. 
Waller. 


I fee her rowling eyes ; 

And panting, lo ! the god, the god, {he cries; 
ith words not hers, and more than human found, 
he makes th’obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 

HERSE /rn" r 1 T Rofconimon. 

fceman, to^raifef^ Latmi PP ° fcd t0 C0 " le from 

*' A temporary monument raifed over a grave. 


H E T 

2. The carriage in which corpfes are drawn to the grave. 

When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis herfe , 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verfe ? Rofcom. 

Crowds of dead in decent pomp are born ; 

Their friends attend the herfe , the next relations mourn. 

Dryden’s Virgil’s Georg, b. iy. 

On all the line a fudden vengeance waits. 

And frequent herfes fhall befiege your gates. Pope, 

To Herse. v. a. [from the noun.] To put into an herfe. ^ 

I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her ear. 'O, would fhe were hers’d at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin. Shakefp. Merchant of Venue. 

The Grecians fpritefully drew from the darts the corfe. 
And hers’d it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman’s Iliads. 

The houfe is hers’d about with a black wood. 

Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree : 

Each flower’s a pregnant poifon, try’d and good 
Fach herb a plague. Crafoaw. 

Herself, pronoun. The female perfonal pronoun, in the 
oblique cafes reciprocal. 

The jealous o’er worn widow and herfelf. 

Since that our brother dubb’d them gentlewomen, 

Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The more {lie looks, the more her fears increafe, 

At nearer fight; and flic’s herfelf the lefs. Dryden, 

He'rselike. adj. [herfe and like.] Funereal; fuitable to fu¬ 
nerals. 

Even in the Old Teftament, if you liften to David’s harp, 
you fhall hear as many herfelike airs as carols. Bacon. 

To He ; ry. v.q. [Jjejuan, Saxon, to praife, to celebrate.] To 
hallow; to regard as holy. Now no longer in ufe. 

Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake. 

Nor Pan to hery , nor with love to play; 

Like mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 

Or Summer {hade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer’s Pajl . 

Thenceforth it firmly was eftablifhed. 

And for Apollo’s honour highly heried. Fairy Vfueen. 

But were thy years green as now be mine. 

Then wouldft thou learn to carol of love, 

And hery with hymns thy lafs’s glove. Spenfer. 

He'sitancy. n.f. [from hefitate.] Dubioufnefs; uncertainty - 9 
fufpence. 

The reafon of my hefitancy about the air is, that I forgot to 
try whether that liquor, which {hot into cryftals expofed to 
the air, would not have done the like in a vellel accurately 
flopped. Boyle. 

Some of them reafoned without doubt or hefitancy , and lived 
and died in fuch a manner as to {hew that they believed their 
own reafonings. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To HE'SITATE. v. a. [hmfito, Latin; hefiter, French.] To be 
doubtful; to delay; topaufe; to make difficulty. 

. A fpirit of revenge makes him curfe the Grecians in the 
feventh book, when they hefitate to accept Hector’s chal¬ 
lenge. Broome's Notes on the Iliad. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike. 

Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike ; 

Alike referv’d to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a fufpicious friend. Pope. 

Hesitation, n.f. [from hfitate.] 

j. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

I cannot forefee the difficulties and heftations of every one: 
they will be more or fewer, according to the capacity of each 
perufer.. Wwavjard's Natural Hijlory. 

2 . Intermiffion of fpeech ; want of volubility. 

Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual hefitations. uwift. 

Hest. n.f. [J? 3 epr, Saxon.] Command; precept; injunction. 

If thou be the moft kind preferver 
Of living wights, the fovereign lord of all. 

How falls it then, that, with thy furious fervour. 

Thou doft afflict the not deferver, 

As him that doth thy lovely hefs defpife. Spenfer. 

Thou waft a fpirit too delicate 
To a£t her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 

S[ and W-- Shakefpeare', Tempeji. 

HETEROCLII L. n.f. [ hcterochte , Fr. heieroclitum, Latin; 
irsgos and xAiva ] 

1. Such nouns as vary from the common forms of declenficn 
by any redundancy, defeCt, or otherwife. Clarke’s Let. Gram 

The keteroclite nouns of the Latin ffiould not be touched in 
the firft learning of the rudiments of the tongue. Watts. 

2. Any thing or perfon deviating from the common rule. 
HeteroclPtical. adj. [from heteroclite.] Deviating from 

the common rule. b 

rP* fl L S h £t p roc B tlca h and fuch as want either name or pre- 
fident, there is oft times a fin, even in their hiftories. 

Tj / Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Hfter° d °x. adj [heterodoxe, French; sYp©- and ittPocA 
Deviating from the eftablifhed opinion; not orthodox. 

Partiality 
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Partiality may be obferved in fbme to vulgar, in others to 
heterodox tenets. Locke. 

He'tf.rodox. n.f An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a fimple heterodox , but a very hard paradox it will 
feem, and of great abfurdity, if we fay attraction is unjuftly 
appropriated unto the loadftone. Brown s VAgar Err ours. 

Heteroge'ne al. adj [heterogene, French; zrs^og and'ysvog.] 
Not of the fame nature; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, 
but merely heterogeneal towards the body that is to be pre- 
ferved: fuch are quickfilver and white amber to herbs and 
flies. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fim¬ 
ple, homogeneal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are feme 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heurogeneal, 
and diffimilar. Newton’s Opt 

Heterogeneity, n.f [keterogeneite, Fr. from heterogeneous.] 

2. Oppofition of nature; contrariety or diffimiluude of qualities. 
2 . Oppofite or diffimilar part. 

Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, is fe- 
queftered into afhes and foot; whereas the fame wood, dif- 
tilled in a retort, does yield far other heterogeneities , and is 
refolved into oil, fpirit, vinegar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 
HETEROGENEOUS, adj. and yivog.] Not kindred; 

oppofite or diffimilar in nature. 

I have with great care obferved the condition of fuch hete¬ 
rogeneous bo ies, which I found immerfed and included in the 
mafs of this fandftone. Woodward. 

Hetero'scians. n.f. [Irs^og and <r> tix.] Thofe whole fha- 
dows fall only one way, as the fhadows cf us who live north 
of the Tropick fall at noon always to the North. 

To HEW. v. a. part, hewn or hewed, [peapan, Saxon ; hauwen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To cut with an edged inftrument; to hack. 

Upon the joint the lucky fteel did light, 

And made fuch way that hewd it quite in twain. Spenfer. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to heiv thy target from thy brawn. 

Or lofe my arm for’t. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

He was hevun in pieces by Hamilton s friends. Hayward. 
One Vane was fo grievoufly hewn, that many thoufands have 
died of lefs than half his hurts, whereof he was cured. Hayw. 

2 . To chop ; to cut. 

Scarce cap I fpeak, my choler is fo great: 

Oh ! 1 could hew up rocks, and fight with flint. Shakefp. 

He from deep wells with engines water drew. 

And us’d his noble hands the Wood to hew. Dryd. Fables. 

3. To fell, as with an ax. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, fwims with fins of lead, . 

And hews down oaks with rufhes. Shakefp. Corio 7 anus. 

Brave followers, yonder ftands the thorny wood. 

Which, by the heav’n’s affiftance and your ftrength. 

Muff by the roots be hewn up yet ere night. Shakej. Hi \ I. 

Yet fhall the axe of juftice hew him down, 

And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 

He from the mountain hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a veffel of huge bulk. Miltons Farad Loft. 

We’ll force the gate where Marcus keeps his guard, 

And hew down all that would oppofe our pafiage. Addifon. 
a. To form or fhape with an axe. 

Thou haft hewed thee out a fepulchre here, as he that hewed 

him out a fepulchre on high. If- xx jJ* 1 ~* 

Nor is it fo proper to heiv out religious reformations by the 
fword, as to polifh them by fair and equal deputations. K. Ch. 

This river rifes in the very heart ot the Alps, and has a long 
valley that feems hewn out on purpofe to give its waters a paf- 
fage amidft fo many rocks. Addifon on Italy. 

Next unto bricks are preferred the fquare hewn ftone. Mart. 

5 . To form laborioufly. 

The gate was adamant; eternal frame. 

Which, hew'd by Mars himfelf, from Indian quarries came. 
The labour of a god. . „ D n d ^s Fables. 

I now pafs my days, not ftudious nor idle, rather polifhing 
old works than hewing out new. rope to Swift. 

He'we it. n.f [from hew.'] One whofe employment is to cut 

wood or ftone. r 

At the building of Solomon’s temple there were fourfeore 
thoufand hewers in the mountains. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
HE'XAGON. n.f [hexagone, French; ; eg and ym.\ A figure 
of fix fides or angles : the moft capacious ot all the figures that 
can be added to each other without any interftice; and there¬ 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that form. 

Hexa'gonal. adj. [from hexagon .] Having fix fides or cor- 

As for the figures of cryftal, it is for the moft part hexago¬ 
nal, or fix-cornered. Brown's Vulgar Ef r f urs ' 

Many of them fhoot into regular figures; as cryftal and 
baftard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray on the Creation. 

Hexa'gony. n f [.from hexagon.] A figure of fix angles. 

When I read in St. Ambrofe of hexagonies , or fexangular 


cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude that they were m 
thematicians ? Brarnh. againjl 

Hexa'meter. n.f [eg and pczTgov.] A verfe of fix feet. 

The Latin hexameter has more feet than the Engl'iffi h 
roick. Dr 1 

Hex angular, adj. [=£ and angulus , Latin.] Having £ 
corners. 0 x 

Hex angular fprigs or (boots of cryftal, of various fi zes 
fome clear, and others a little foiled. Woodward onFo/Jii ’ 
Hexa'pod. n.f pg and sroTi eg.] An animal with fix f ee c 
I take thofe to have been the hexapods , from which the 
greater fort of beetles come; for that fort of hexapods are eaten 
in America. R ay on t p e c m tm, 

Hexa'stick. n.f. [eg and n%o?.] A poem of fix lines. 

Hey. inter}, [from high.] An expreffion of joy, or mutual 
exhortation ; the contrary to the Latin hei. 

Shadwell from the town retires, 

To blefs the wood with peaceful lyrick; 

1 . hen hey for praife and panegyrick. p r ' w 

He'yd ay. inter j. [for high day.] An expreffion of frolick and 
exultation, and fometimes of wonder. 

Thou’lt fay anon he is fome kin to thee. 

Thou fpend’ft fuch heyday wit in praifmg him. Shakefpeare. 

’ Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady, 

/ Not love, if any lov’d her, heyday ! Hudibras, p % \, 

He'yday. n.f A frolick; wildnefs. 

At your age 

The heyday in the blood is tame, it’s humble, 

And waits upon the judgment. Shakefpeare'sHamlet, 

He'ydegives. n.f A wild frolick dance. 

But friendly fairys met with many graces, 

And light-foot nymphs can chafe the ling’ring night 
With heydegives, and trimly trodden traces. Spenfer. 

Hia'tion. n. f [from bio, Latin.] The aCt of gaping. 

Men obferving the continual hiaticn, or holding open its 
mouth, conceive the intention thereof to receive the aliment 
of air; but this is alio occafioned by the greatnefs of the 
lungs. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Hia'tus. n.f [ hiatus , Latin ] 

1. An aperture; a breach. 

Thofe hiatus's are at the bottom of the fea, whereby the 
abyfs below open into and communicates with it. IVocdward. 

2 . The opening of the mouth by the fucceffion of an initial to 
a final vowel. 

The hiatus Ihould be avoided with more care in poetry than 
in oratory; and I would try to prevent it, unlefs where the 
cutting it off is more prejudicial to the found than the hiatus 
itfelf. Pope. 

Hibe'rnal. adj. [hibernus, Latin.] Belonging to the Winter. 
This ftar lfcould rather manifeft its warming power in the 
Winter, when it remains conjoined with the lun in its hiber¬ 
nal converfion. Bn van's VVgar Errours. 

FIICCIUS DOCCTUS. n. f [corrupted, I fancy, lrom hie rjl 
doclus, this or here is the learned man. Ufed by jugglers 
of themfelves.J A cant word for a juggler ; one that plays 
faft and loofe. 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock. 

At Weftminfter and Kicks’s half* 

And hiccius doccius play’d in ail; 

Where, in all governments and times, 

H’ had been both friend and foe to crimes, hudibras , p■ [*.’• 
Hicco'ugh. n.f [hicken, Danifh.] A convulficn of the fio- 
mach producing fobs. 

So by an abbey’s fkeleton of late 
I heard an eccho fupererogate 
Through imperfection, and the voice reftore, 

As if fhe had the hiccough o’er and o’er. Cleavem • 

Sneezing cureth the hiccough , and is profitable unto women 
in hard labour. Browns VulgarEi touts. 

If the ftomach be hurt, fingultus or hiccough follows, 
vomiting and naufea. IVifsman s Surgery 

To Hi'ccough. v n. [from the noun.] To fob with ecu 
vulfion of the ftomach. 

To Hi'ckup. v. n. [corrupted from hiccough .j 
convulfed ftomach. 

Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 

Is to forbid my pulfe to move, 

My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, ^ .. 

Or, when I’m in a fit, to bickup. Huaibras, f- - 

Hi'ckwall. A bird. 

Hi ckway. J J 

u\ D * { part. paff. of hide. 

Hi dden. ) r t 

Thus fame fhall be atchiev’d, renown on earth; ^ 

And what moft merits fame, in filence hid. 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night; 

God faid, let Newton be, and all was light. P&* Wr 
To HIDE. v. a. preter. hid ; part, pafli hid or hidden. L P 
Saxon.] To conceal; to withold or withdraw from 5 

Avaunt, and quit my fight; let the earth hide thee! ^ 

8 



To fob with a 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languac 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 
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His reafons are as two g-ins ofwheat 

° C Niie hears him knocking at his fev’nfold gates, 

. And feeks his hidden fpring, and fears his nephews fates. Dr. 

Thus the fire of gods and men below : 

What I have hidden , hope not thou to know. 

The fev’ral parts lay hidden in the piece 5 
Th’ occafion but exerted that, or this. 

Then for my corps a homely grave provide. 

Which love and me from publick fcorn may hide. 

Seas hid with navies, chariots paffing o’er 
The channel, on a bridge from fhore to more. 

With what aftonifhment and veneration may we look into 
our own fouls, where there are fuch hidden ftores of virtue and 
knowledo-e, fuch inexhaufted fources of perfection . 

The crafty being makes a much longer voyage than Ulylies, 
puts in pradice many more wiles, and hides himfelf under a 
greater variety of fhapes. Addifon. 

Hell trembles at the fight, and hides its head 
In utmoft darknefs, while on earth each heart 
Is filled with peace. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

To Hide. v.n. To lye hid ; to be concealed. 

A fox, that had been hard run, begged of a countryman, at 
work in a wood, to help him to fome hiding place. L'Eflrange . 

Our bolder talents in full view difplay’d; 

Your virtues open faireft in the fhade : 

Bred to difguife, in publick ’tis you hidei 

Where none diftinguiffi ’twixt your fhame and pride* 

Weaknefs or delicacy. Pope. 

Hide and Seek.- n.f. A play in which fome hide themfelves, 
and another feeks them. 

The boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide 
andfeek in my hair. Gulliver's Travels. 

HIDE, n.f [ b/Se, Saxon ; haude, Dutch.] 

The fkin of any animal, either raw or dreffed. 

The trembling weapon paft 
Through nine bull hides , each under other plac’d 
On his broad fhield. Dryden. 

Pififtratus was firft to grafp their hands, 

And fpread foft hides upon the yellow fands. Pope's Odyffey. 
The human (kin: in contempt. 

Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a woman’s hide! 

How could’ft thou drain the life-blood of the child ? Shakef 

His mantle, now his hide , with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famifh’d face he bears. Dryden. 

3. A certain quantity of land. [Hide, hyde , French; hida, bar¬ 
barous Latin, as much as one plough can till.] Ainfworth. 

One of the firft things was the perfecting of the Winchefter 
book, being a more particular inquifition than had been before 
of every hide of land within the precinCls of his conqueft, 
and how they were holden. Wotton. 

Hidebou'nd. adj. [hide and bound.] 

A horfe is faid to be hidebound when his fkin flicks fo hard 


l. 


2 . 


I. 


to his ribs and back, that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loofen the one from the other. It fometimes comes by 
poverty and bad keeping; at other times from over-riding, or 
a furfeit. . Farriers DiSl. 

2. [In trees.] Being in the ftate in which the bark will not give 
way to the growth. 

A root of a tree may be hidebound, but it will not keep open 
without fomewhat put into it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Like ftinted hidebound trees, that juft have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Swift. 

3. Harffi ; untradlable. 

And ftill the harfher and hidebounder. 

The damfels prove, become the fonder. Hudibras, p. ii. 

4. Niggardly; penurious; parfimonious. Ainfworth* 

HI'DEOUS. adj. [hideux , French.] Horrible; dreadful; 

fhocking. 

If he could have turned himfelf to as many forms as Pro^ 
teus, every form fhould have been made hideous. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thou echo’d: me, 

As if there were fome monfter in thy thoughts, 

T00 hideous to be fhewn. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I fled, and cry’d out death ! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh’d 

From all her caves, and back refounded death. Milton. 

Her eyes grew ftiffen’d, and with fulphur burn ; 

Her hideous looks and hellifh form return ; 

Her curling fnakes with hidings fill the place, 

And open all the furies of her face. ’ Dryden's JEn. 

Tis forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea with 
luch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the moft horrible dif- 
order, making it rage and roar with a moft hideous and 
t ^ mazin g noife. Woodward's Natural Hi/lon. 

cdeously. adv. [from hideous.] Horribly; dreadfully; in 
a manner that fhocks. * n 

I arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

'Tk 1 t f annot look more hideoufly on me, 

an I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Hi 


H I E 

This, in the prefent application, is hideoujly profane; bu£ 

the fenfe is intelligible. _£° lller 5 . D / e . n f\\ 

Hi'deousness. n.f [from hideous.] Hornblenefs; dreadiui- 

nefs; terrour. 

Hi'der. n.f [from the verb.] He that hideso 
To Hie. v.n. [ftiegan, Saxon.] 

1. To haften; to go in hafte. . 

When they had mark’d the changed fkies; 

They wift their hour was fpent; then each to reft him huh 
J Fairy Bfueen, b. ii. cant. 2 1 

In a fair moon-fhine night thither he hieth to dig it up. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
My will is even this, 

That prefently you hie you home to bed. Shakefpeare <■ 
Well, I will hie, 

And fo beftow thefe papers as you bade me. Shak. fu. Ceef 
Some to the fhores do fly, 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 

But running from, all to deftrudtion hie. Daniels Civ. War , 
The fnake no fooner hift, 

Biit virtue heard it, and away fhe hy'd. Crafhaw, 

Thither, full fraught with mifehievous revenge, 

Accurs’d, and in a curfed hour, he hies. Milt. Parad. Loft. 

Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the fea. Waller. 

The youth, returning to his miftrefs, hiesi Dryden „ 

2. It was anciently ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. It is noW 
almoft obfolete in all its iifes. 

Aufter fpy’d him; 

Cruel Aufter thither hy'd him. CrafhaWt 

HI'ERARCH. n.f [ and ; hierarque , Fr,] The' 
chief of a facred order. 

Angels, by imperial fummons call’d, 

Forthwith from all the ends of heav’n appear’d. 

Under their hierarchs in orders bright. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
Hierarchical, adj. [hierarchique, French; from hietafeb ] 
Belonging to facred or ecclefiaftical government. 

Hierarchy., n.f [hierarchic, French, from hierarch.] 

1. A facred government; rank or fubordination of holy beings; 

Out of the hierarchies of angels fheen, 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax 5 L i. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

Thefe the fupreme king 
Exalted to fuch pow’r, andlgave to rule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Milton's Par . Loft. 

Jehova, from the fummit of the fky. 

Environ’d with his winged hierarchy, 

The world furvey’d. Sandys*, 

The bleffedeft of mortal wights, now queftionlefs the high** 
eft faint in the celeftial hierarchy, began to be fo importuned, 
that a great part of the divine liturgy was addreffed folely to 
her. Howel's Vocal For eft. 

2. Ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. 

The prefbytery had more fympathy with the difeipline of 
Scotland than the hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the minifterial office to flay the facrifices. South. 

Confider what I have written, from regard for the church 
eftablidled under the hierarchy of bifhops. Swift. 

HIEROGLY'PH. \ n.f [hieroglyphe, Fttnz\i-, Uoo<;, facred, 
HIEROGLYPHICS. \ and y\v'(pu, to carve.] 

1. An emblem ; a figure by which a word wa§ implied. Hiero- 
glyphicks were ufed before the alphabet was invented. 

This hieroglyphick of the Egyptians was erected for parental 
affedtiori, manifefted in the protection of her young ones, 
when her neft was fet on fire. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

A lamp amongft the Egyptians is the hieroglyphick of life. 

Wilkins's D<zdalus. 

The firft writing they ufed was only the Angle pictures and 
gravings of the things they would reprefent, which way of 
expreffion was afterwards called hieroglyphick. Woodward . 

Between the ftatues obelisks were plac’d, - 
And the learn’d walls with hieroglyphicks grac’d. Pope. 

2. The art of writing in picture. 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and confe-* 
quently it is againft all the rules of hieroglyph to affio-n thofe 
animals as patrons of punch. * 0 Swift. 

Hierogly phical. 7 adj. [ hieroglyphique * French; from the 
Hierogly phick. 5 noun. ] Emblematical; expreffive of 
fome meaning beyond what immediately appears. 

In this place ftands a ftately hisroglyphical obelisk of Theban. 

marbl " . r r Sandys's Travels. 

1 h 1 Egyptian ferpent figures time. 

And, ftripp’d, returns into his prime; 

If my affedtion thou would’ft win, 

Firft caft th y hieroglyphick skin. Cleavcland. 

1 he original of the conceit was probably hieroglythicaL 
Which after became mythological, and, by a procefs of tradi- 

" H tion, 
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tion, dole into a total verity, which was but partly true in its 
morality. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Hie r ogly phically. adv. [from hieroglyphicalfll Emblema¬ 
tically. 

Others have fpoken emblematically and hieroglyphically as 
the Egyptians, and the phoenix was the hieroglyphick of 
the fun. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, 

Hiero'graphy. n.J, [U^g and w'pco.] Holy writing. 

Hie rophant. n.J. [ieco(pdvlyg.] One who teaches rules of 
religion ; a prieft. 

Herein the wantonnefs of poets, and the crafts of their 
heathcnifh priefts and hierophants , abundantly gratified the fan- 
cies pf the people. Hales's Origin of Mankind, 

* 0 HI GGLE. v. n. [of uncertain etymology ; probably cor¬ 
rupted from haggle ] 

l* T o chaffer; to be penurious in a bargain. 

In good offices and due retributions we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hale, 

Bafe thou art! 

To higgle thus for a few blows, 

To gain thy knight an op’lent fpoufe. Hudibras , p . ii. 
Why all this higgling with thy friend about fuch a paultry 
ftim ? Does this become the generofity of the noble and rich 
John Bull ? < Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull, 

2 . Fo go felling provifions from door to door. This feems the 
original meaning. 

Higgledy-piggeldy. adv . A cant word, corrupted from 

higgle^ which denotes any confufed mafs, as higglers carry a 
huddle of provifions together. 

Higgler, n.f [from higgle.'] One who fells provifions by 
retail. 

HIGH. adj. [) 3 eaj 3 , Saxon ; hoogh , Dutch.] 

i. Long upwards ; rifing above from the furface, or from the 
centre. 

They that ftand high have many blafts to fhake them, 
And, if they fall, they dafh themfelves to pieces. Sh, R. Ill, 

1 heir andes, or mountains, were far higher than thofe with 
us; whereby the remnants of the generation of men were, in 
fuch a particular deluge, faved. Bacon, EJJ'ay 59. 

The higher parts of the earth being continually fpending, 
and the lower continually gaining, they muft of neceffity at 
length come to an equality. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
1. Elevated in place; raifed aloft. 

High o’er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac’d, 

That promifes a fall, and (hakes at ev’ry blaft. Dryd. JEn. 
Reafon elevates our thoughts as high as the ftars, and leads 
us through the vaft fpaces of this mighty fabrick ; yet it comes 
far (hort of the real extent of even corporeal being. Locke, 

3. Exalted in nature. 

4. Elevated in rank or condition: as, high priefi:. 

O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low. Dry den's Mn. 

5. Exalted in fentiment. 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, nor aimed beyond 
Higher defign than to enjoy his date. Milton, 

6. Difficult; abftrufe. 

They meet to hear, and anfwer fuch high things. Shakefb. 

7. Boaftful; oftentatious. 

His forces, after all the high difeourfes, amounted really 
but to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendon , b, viii. 

8. Arrogant; proud ; lofty. 

The governor made himfelf merry with his high and threat- 
ning language, and fent him word he would neither give nor 
receive quarter. Clarendon, b, viii. 

9. Severe; oppreffive. 

When there appeareth on either fide an high hand, violent 
profecution, cunning advantages taken, and combination, 
then is the virtue of a judge feen. Bacon. 

10. Noble; illuftrious. 

Truftme, I am exceeding weary. 

• -Is it come to that ? I had thought, wearinefs durft not 

have attacked fo high blood.—It doth me, though it difcolours 
the completion of my greatnefs to acknowledge it. Shakefp. 

He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shakef 

11. Violent; tempeftuous ; loud. Applied to the wind. 

More (hips in calms on a deceitful coaft, 

Or unfeen rocks, than in high ftorms are loft. Denham. 
Spiders cannot eafily weave their nets in a high wind. 

Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 
At length the winds are rais’d, the (form blows high ; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. Addifon's Cato. 

12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovernable. 

Not only tears 

Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds worfe within. 

Began to rife ; high paffions, anger, 

Miftruft, fufpicion, difeord, hate, (hook fore 
Their inward date of mind. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b . ix. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high refentment (how. 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Drydcn's JEn. 

13. Full; complete. 


High time now ’gan it wax for Una fair, 

I o think of thofe her captive parents dear. FainS, 
hweet wamour, when (hall f have peace with you. 
High time it is this war now ended were J «* 

It was high time to do fo ; for it was now certain, that 
were already upon their march towards the Weft Clara j* 8 
It was high time for the lords to look about them CUu 

14. Strong tafted; guftful. * Llaren L 

Solomon liv’d at eafe, and full 
Of honour, wealth, high fare, aim’d not beyond 

fl gh f r , defl § n than t0 en j°y his date. Milt. Parad T»n 
High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies 7 ‘ 

. , . . , Baker's Ref eft ions on Learnt 

15. Advancing in latitude from the line. g ' 

1 hey are forced to take their courfe either high to theNnrfh 
or low to the South. Abbots DrfiriptL of £}£& 

16. At the moll pcrfedl (late ; in the meridian : as, by the fun it 

is high noon. ' 

It is yet high day, neither is it time that the cattle (houid 
be gathered. r UUia 

1 , . en. xxix n 

17. bar advanced into antiquity. ‘ 

. The nominal obfervat-ion of the feveral days of the week 
is very high, and as old as the ancient Egyptians, who named’ 
the (ame according to the feven planets. Brown's Vulgar hr 
10. Dear; exorbitant in price. 6 ~ * 

If they muft be good at fo high a rate, they know they may 
be fafe at a cheaper. South’s s/rrnj. 

19. Capital; great; oppofed to little: as, high t reafon, in on- 
poiition to petty. r 

High, nf. High place; elevation; fuperiour region. 

Which when the king of gods beheld from high, 

n i’l r 1 . Dryden. 

(Jn High. Aloft; above; into fuperiour regions. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high,' 

With adamantine columns threats the (ky. Lryden'sMn . 

High is much ufed in compofition with variety of meaning. 

High-ble st, adj. Supremely happy. 

The good which we enjoy from heav’n defeends; 

But that from us ought fhould afeend to heav’n 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 

Of God high-bleft, or to incline his will. 

Hard to belief may feem. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xi. 

HEgh-blown. Swelled much with wind; much inflated. 

I have ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

Thefe many Summers on a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-bhwn pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 

Weary, and old with fervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ftream, <hat muft for ever hide me. Sh. H. VIII. 
Hi'gh-born. Of noble extraction. 

Caft round your eyes 
Upon the high-born beauties of the court; 

There chufe fome worthy partner of your heart. Rowe. 
HEgh-built. adj. 

1 . Of lofty ftruCture. 

I know him by his ft ride, 

The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look 

Haughty as is his pile, high-built and proud. Milt. Agonijles. 

2. Covered with lofty buildings. 

In dreadful wars 

The high-built elephant his caftle rears, 

Looks down on man below, and (hikes theftars. Creech, 
High-co'loured. Having a deep or glaring colour. 

< If a fever happens in a rancid oily ftate of blood, it pro¬ 
duces a fcorbutick fever, with high-coloured urine, and fpots in 
the (kin. Floyer on the Humours. 

High-desEgning. Having great fchemes. 

His Warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 

His high-dcfgning thoughts were figur’d there. Dryden. 
High-fe'd. Pampered. 

A favourite mule, high-fed, and in the pride of flefli and 
metal, would ftill be bragging of his family. L’Eftonge. 
High-fla'ming. Throwing the flame to a great height. 
Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune (lain, 

High-faming , pleafe the monarch of the main. Pope. 
High-flEer. n f. One that carries his opinions to extra¬ 
vagance. 

She openly profeffeth herfelf to be a high-fier ; and * s ^ 
improbable (he may alfo be a papift at heart. Siotfi 

HEgh-flown. adj. [high and fown, from fy.] 

1. Elevated; proud. 

This ftiff-neckt pride nor art nor force can bend, 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Denham. 

2. Turgid; extravagant. ' . ■ c 

This fable is a high-flown hyperbole upon the miferies 0 
marriage. L'EfraW 

High-fly'ing. Extravagant in claims or opinions. 

Clip the wings ' 

Of their high-fying arbitrary kings. Dryd.nW' 

High-he'aped. adj . 

1. Covered with high piles. ^ 


Pope. 


The plenteous board high-heap'd with cates divine. 

And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine, 
i, Raifed into high piles. 

I faw myfelf the vaft unnumber d (tore 
Of brafs, high-heap*d amidft the regal dome. Pope's Odyjfey . 
High-he'eled. Having the heel of the (hoe much raifed. 

By thefe embroider’d high-heel'd (hoes, 

She (hall be caught as in a noofe. Swift. 

HEgh-HUN'g. Hung aloft. 

By the high-hung taper’s light, 

I could difeern his cheeks were glowing red. Dryden. 

High-me'ttled. Proud or ardent of fpirit. 

He fails not in thefe to keep a ftiff rein on a high-mettled 
Pegafus; and takes care not to furfeit hete, as he had done on 
other heads, by an erroneous abundance. Garfh. 

High-mEnded. Proud; arrogant. 

My bread I’ll burft with draining of my courage* 

But I will chaftife this high-minded ltrumpet. Shakef H.VI. 
Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, and thou (landed 
by faith : be not high-minded , but fear. Rom. ii. 20. 

High-pri'ncipled. Extravagant in notions of politicks. 

This feems to be the political creed of all the high-principled 
men I have met with. Swift. 

High-red. Deeply red. 

Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being digefted 
upon the purely white fugar of lead, has in a (hort time af¬ 
forded a high-red tinilure. Boyle on Colours . 

High-se'asoned. Piquant to the palate. 

Be fparing alia of fait in the feafoning of all his victuals, 
and ufe him not to higb-feafoned meats. Locke. 

High-sEghted. Always looking upwards. 

Let high-fghted tyranny range on, 

’Till each man drop by lottery; 

But if thefe countrymen bear fire enough. 

What need we any fpur but our own caufe ? Shakefpeare. 
High-spi'rited. Bold; daring; infolent. 

High-sto'mached. Obftinate; lofty. 

High-fomach'd are they both, and full of ire ; 


Shakefpeare . 


Denham. 


In rage, deaf as the fea, hafty as fire. 

High-tasted. Guftful; piquant. 

FJatt’ry ftill in fugar’d words betrays* 

And poifon in high-tafed meats conveys. 

High-v/ced. Enormoufly wicked. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high-vic'd city hang his poifon 
In the fick air. Shakefpeare's Timm of Athens. 

Hi gh-wrought. Accurately finifhed ; nobly laboured. 
Thou triumph’d, vi&or of the high-wrought day. 

And the pleas’d dame, foft fmiling, lead’d away. Pope. 
Highland, n.f. [high and land] Mountainous region. 

The wond’ring moon 

Beholds her brother’s deeds beneath her own; 

The highlands fmoak’d, cleft by the piercing rays. Addifon. 
Ladies in the highlands of Scotland ufe this difeipline to 
their children in the midft of Winter, and find that cold wa¬ 
ter does them no harm. jg oc ^ e 

Highla'nder. n.f [from highland . ] An inhabitant of 

mountains. 

His cabinet council of highlanders. AddiCon 

Hi ghly. adv. [from high.] ^ 

1. With elevation as to place and fituation. 

2. In a great degree. 

in^r e ? f xp i d!ents can a,Ia y thofe heats > which break us 
into d.ffereut faflions, cannot but be ufeful to the publick. 

I‘“if t0 K tS I 3 *?/' Addifon's Freeholder. 

It cannot but be highly requifite for us to fupport and en¬ 
liven our faith, by dwelling often on the fame confiderations. 

3 . Proudly; arrogantly; ambitioudy. 

What thou wouldft highly, 

1 hat thou wouldft holily; wouldft not play falfe, 

4 - With e^ernTwfthTml'i'tr- ^ 

not to thin ^ “ 
ICHMOST. adj. [An irregular word.] Highefl; topmoft 3 ‘ 

Now is the fun upon the highmott hill b P 

Uf this day’s journey; and from nine ’till twelve, 

HEghVes? [bom high. ] Shak *' 

2 npf vat . 10n above the furface. 

• ( he title of princes, anciently of kings. 
t Mod royal majefty, 

p rfeft princefs, ere her highnefs came ? ur 7; 

Ugh,If and greatnefs are eminently joined in your loyz\ 

3 ’ D ]Sft y a- natUre: lopremacy. Dr > den ' 

Hiobt 8 Endure!™ 11 " *° me> 5 ^j ea [ on 

tThis is an .mperfea verb, ufed onlyE,t p r e ^ 


to UC C* 4 UCU, VJC1 iiJdii.J 

1. Was named; was called. 

The city of the great king hight it well. 

Wherein eternal peace and happinefs doth dwfcll„ Fa. ^ueer.i 
Within this homeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowifig loud, the noble Chanticleer, 

So hight her cock. Dryden's Nun's Priejl* 

2. It is fometimes ufed as a participle paffive, and (ignifies called $ 
named. It is now obfolete, except in burlefque writings. 

Amongft the reft a good old woman was, 

Hight mother Hubberd. Hubbercfls Tale. 

Highwa'ter. n.f. [high aind water.] The utmoflftowof the 
tide. 

They have a good way in Eftex of draining of lands that 
lie below the highwater, and that are fomething above the low- 
water mark. Mortimer's Husbandry * 

High^va'y. n.f. [high and way.] Great road; publick path.- 
So few there be 

That chufe the narrow path, or feek the right: 

All keep the broad highway, and take delight 
With many rather for fo go aftray. Fairy fltflueen, b. i. 
Two inferiptions give a great light to the hiftories of Appius, 
who made the highway, and of Fabius the dictator. Ada if on, 
Ent’ring on a broad highway. 

Where power and titles fcatter’d lay. 

He ftrove to pick up all he found. Swift. 

I could mention more trades we have loft, and are in the 
highway to lofe. _ Child on Trade. 

HEchwayman, n.f. [highway and man.] A robber that plun¬ 
ders on the publick roads. 

’Tis like the friendship of pickpockets and bighivaymen, 
that obferve ftrid juftice among themfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

A remedy like that of giving my money to an high¬ 
wayman before he attempts to take it by force, to prevent 
the fin of robbery. Swift. 

HEglaper. n.f An herb. Ainywofth. 

Hila'rity. n.f [hilaritas, Latin.] Merriment; gayety. 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity , and made no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is, 
a fober incalefcence from wine. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hild, in JEtrick's grammar, is interpreted a lord or lady : Co 
Hildebert is a noble lord ; Mahtild, an heroick lady ; and in 
the fame fenfe is Wiga alfo found. Gib. Camden. 

HTlding. n.f [Jjilb, Saxon* fignifies a lord: perhaps Hiding 
means originally a little lord in contempt, for a man that has 
only the delicacy or bad qualities of high rank; or a term of re¬ 
proach abbreviated from hinderling, degenerate. Hughes's Stenf 1 

1. A forry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 

He was fome Hiding fellow, that had ftol’n 
The horfe he rode on. Shakefpeare's Hertry IV. p L 

If your lordfhip find him not a Hiding, hold me no more in 
your refpedl. Shakef All's zvell that ends well. 

You are curb’d from that enlargement by 
The confequence o’ th’ crown, and muft not foil 
I he precious note of it with H bafe (lave, 

A h d.f nS .[? T a liver >> afl l, uire ’ s cloth - Sbai. Cymleline . 

1 his idle toy, this hilding fcorns my power, 

2 JthtlTvT al -r a r naUght * R ° We ’ s 7 ane Sh ° r ‘< 

2. it is uled likewife for a mean woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench j 

Hdcn and Hero, Hidings and harlots. Sbai. Rom. andjsil. 

L - CK iaxon.j An elevation of ground lefs than * 
mountain. 

My (heep are thoughts, which I both guide and ferve • 
rhe,r failure is fair bills of fruitlefs love. Sidney b ii 
Jerulalem is feated on two hills, 

Ofheight unlike, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax ; 

I hree fides are fure imbar’d with crags and Hilt, 

I he reft is eafy, fcant to rife efpy’d; 

But mighty bulkwarks fence the plainer part: 
bo art hdps nature nature ftrengtheneth art. Fairfax, b. Hi 
When our eye fome profped would purfue, 

Defcendmg from a hill, looks round to view. Granville 
A is nothing but the neft of fome metal or mineral’ 
which, by a plaftick virtue, and the efficacy of fubterranean 

increafe 0 a n nd r gro S w adjaCCnt d ° 

Hi'llock. n.f [from hill.} A little hill. PU Pri « 

WK ? ^j Sh thlS) alas ' S reat is not g^at to the greater* 
a , J u ge you, doth a hillock (how by the lofty Olympus ! 

Sometime walking not unfeen Sidney, b. i. 

By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 

rtfsa-ssftS 

^ [fr0m hil ‘l I-u« of hills; 

Ab^ettnfr« r r^ 

How el's Vocal Forref . 

Climbing 
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Climbing to a hilly.ft.ee p, 

He views his herds in vales afar. Dryden. 

Lo! how the Norick plains 

Rife billy, with large piles of flaughter’d knights. Phillips. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpedls, tho’ 
aman would chufe to travel through a plain one. Addifon. 
Hilt. n.f [pita, Saxon, from Joealfcan, to hold.] The handle 
of any thing, particularly of a fword. 

Now fits expedition in the air. 

And hides a fword from hilt unto the point. 

With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets, 

Promis’d to Harry ^and his followers. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Take thou the hilt. 

And when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now. 

Guide thou the fword. Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whole hilt, a filver blaze. Pope's Odyffey. 
HIM. [ J>im, Saxon.] 

J. The oblique cafe of he. 

Me he reftored unto my office, and him he hanged. Gen. xli. 

2 Him was anciently ufed for it in a neutral fenfe. 

Hi'mself. pron. [him and felf] 

1. In the nominative the fame as he, only more emphatical. 

It was a fparing fpeech of the ancients to fay, that a friend 
is another himfelf ■, for that a friend is far more than him - 
fef. Bacon. 

With fhame remembers, while himfelf was one 
Of the fame herd, himfelf the fame had done. Denham. 

2. In ancient authors it is ufed neutrally for itfelf. 

She is advanc’d 

Above the clouds as high as heav’n himfelf. Shakefpeare. 

3. In the oblique cafes it has a reciprocal fignification. 

I perceive it was not altogether your brother’s evil difpofi- 
tion made him feek his death; but a provoking merit, fet 
awork by a reproveable badnefs in himfelf. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

4. It is fometimes not reciprocal. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpo- 
fitions of humanity, as for one man to fee another ,fo much 
himfelf as to figb his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his 
joys, and do and feel every thing by fympathy. South. 

Hin. n.f [ -tn J A meafure of liquids among Jews, con¬ 
taining about ten pints. 

With the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, mingled with the 
fourth part of an hin of beaten oil. Ex. xxix. 4Q. 

HIND. adj. com par. hinder ; fuperl. hindmojl. [Jjynban, Saxon.] 
Backward ; contrary in pofition to the face: as, hind legs. See 
Hinder and Hindmost. 

Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back fo far ’till its 
head comes to touch its hind part, and fo with its armour ga¬ 
thers itfelf into a ball. Pay on the Creation. 

The flag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more. 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 

Hind. n.f. [jDmoe, Saxon, from hinnus, Latin.] 

1. The fhe to a flag; the female of red deer. 

How he flew, with glancing dart amifs, 

A gentle hind, the which the lovely boy 

Did love as life. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Can’ll thou mark when the hinds do calve ? Job xxxix. 1. 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew. 

Not though the brazen-footed bind he flew. Dryden’s /£n. 

2. [pine, Saxon.] A fervant. 

A couple of Ford’s knaves, his hinds, were called forth by 
their miftrefs, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths to 
Datchet-lane. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor . 

3. [Jpmeman, Saxon.] A peafant; a boor; a mean ruftick. 

The Dutch, who came like greedy hinds before, 

To reap the harveft their ripe ears did yield. 

Now look like thofe, when rolling thunders roar, 

And fheets of lightning blaft the {landing field. Dryden. 

He cloth’d himfelf in coarfe array, 

A lab’ring hind in fhew. Dryderis Fables. 

Hindbe'rries. n.f The fame as rafpberries. Ainfworth. 
To HFNDER. v. a. [J^mbpran, Saxon.] Toobftrudl; to flop; 
to let; to impede. 

Hinder me not, feeing the Lord hath profpered my way. 

Gen. xxiv. 56. 

The whole world fhined with clear light, and none were 
hindered in their labour. Wifd. xvii. 20. 

You minimus of hindring knot-grafs made; 

You bead, you acorn. Shakefpeare’s MidJ. Night’s Dream. 
If the alms were hindered only by intreaty, the hinderer is 
not tied to reflitution, becaufe intreaty took not liberty away 
from the giver. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

This objection hinders not but that the heroick action of 
fome commander, enterprifed for the Chriflian caufe, and exe¬ 
cuted happily, may be written. Dryden’s Juv. Dedicat. 

What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of families, 
from having the fame right ? Locke. 

Hi'nder. adj. [from hind.} That which is in a pofitlon con- 
trary to that of the face. 


Thefe beafls, fighting with any man, Hand upon their hind* 
feet, and fo this did, being ready to give me a fhrewd em 
bracement. Sidw /• 

As the hinder feet of the horfe ftuck to the mountain\h'l ’ 
the body reared up in the air, the poet with great difficult 
kept himfelf from Aiding off his back. Addifon’s Guardian 

Hi'nderance. n.f [from hinder .] Impediment: let - ftrl* 
obftruaion. ’ ,lt0 P* 

Falfe opinions, touching the will of God to have thin? 
done, are wont to bring forth mighty and violent pradices 
againft the hinderances of them, and thofe pra&ices new opi- 
nions more pernicious than the firft; yea, moft extremelv 
fometimes oppofite to thefirft. Hooker , Preface 

They muft be in every Chriftian church the fame, except 
mere impoffibility of fo having it be the hinderance. ’ Hooker 
What hinderance have they been to the knowledge of what 
is well done ? Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, J 

One foul ftiould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellow’s hind’rance in purfuit of love? Dryden 

He muft conquer all thefe difficulties, and remove all thefe 
hinderances out of the way that leads to juftice. Atterbury 
Hi'nderer. n.f. [from hinder.] He or that which hinders 
or obftrudls. 

Brakes, great hindercrs of all plowing, grow. May. 
Hi'nderling. n.f [from hind or hinder .] A paltry, worth- 
lefs, degenerate animal. 

Hi'ndermost. adj. [This word feems to be lefs proper than 
hindmojl .] Hindmoft; laft; in the rear. 

He put the handmaids and their children foremoft, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and Jofeph hinder mof. Gen. 
Like to an enter’d tide, they all rulh by, 

And leave you hindermojl. Shakef Troilus and Crejjida, 

Hi'ndmost. adj. [ hind and mojl.] The laft; the lag; that 
which comes in the rear. 

’Tis not his wont to be the hindmojl man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now. Shakejp. H. VI. 
He met thee by the way, and fmote the hindmojl of thee, 
even all that were feeble behind. Deutr. xxv. 18, 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages caft. 

The firft of this, and hindmojl of the laft, 

A loftng gamefter. Dryden’s Aurengz, Prekgui, 

The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won; ..., 

So take the hindmojl, hell—he faid, and run. Pop. 

Hinge, n.f. [or tingle, from bangle or hang.'] 

1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 

At the gate 

Of heav’n arriv’d, the gate felf-open’d wide, 

On golden hinges turning. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. v. 

Then from the hinge their ftrokes the gates divorce, 

And where the way they cannot find, they force. Denham. 

Heav’n’s imperious queen {hot down from high; 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 

The gates are forc'd. Dryderis£n. 

2. The cardinal points of the world, Eaft, Weft, North, ani 

South. ■ 

If when the moon is in the hinge at Eaft, 

The birth breaks forward from its native reft; 

Full eighty years, if you two years abate. 

This ftation gives. Creech’s Moniliul, 

And thefe being hinges of the world, create 
New powers in liars. Creech’s Manihus. 

3. A governing rule or principle. 

The other hinge of punifhment might turn upon a law, 
whereby all men, who did not marry by the age of five m 
twenty, flhould pay the third part of their revenue. Temfo. 

4. To be off the Hinges. To be in a ftate of irregularity ana 

diforder. . . 

The man’s fpirit is out of order and off the hinges ; anfl 
’till that be put into its right frame, he will be perpetually ail' 
quieted. Tillotjon, Sermon 4- 

To Hinge, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with hinges. 

2. To bend as an hinge. 

Be thou a flatt’rer now, and tinge thy knee; 

And let his very breath, whom thou’lt obferve, , 
Blow off thy cap. Shakef Timon of At .. 

To Hint. v. a. [enter, French. Skinner .] To bring to nun 
by a flight mention or remote allufion; to mention imp 
fedlly. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ftrike, 

Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike. 

In waking whifpers, and repeated dreams, . 

pure thought, and warn the favour’d foul. I Wj 
To Hint. at. To allude to;, to touch flightly upon. - 
Speaking of Auguftus’s adlions, he ftill remembers tn* 1 “S j g 
culture ought to be fome way tinted at throughout the 
poem. Addifcn on the GiVf/fr*' 

Hint. n.f. [from the verb.] . ; n , 

1. Faint notice given to th« mind; remote aliufion; di 
fmuation. 

4 


Let 


H I R 

Let him ftriaiy obferve the firft flirtings and intimations, 
the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil, that pafs in his 
, ' South's Sermons. 

heart. 

2. Suggeftion; intimation^ 

On this hint I fpake, 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had paft. Shakef Otbedo. 

Adlions are fo full of circumftanccs, that, as men obferve 
fome parts more than others, they take different^, and 
put different interpretations on them. Addifon s Spe^ator. 

HIP. n. f. Tbype, Saxon.] 

i * The joint of the thigh ; the fleffiy part of the thigh. 

* How now, which of your hips has the moft profound 
feiatica. Shakefpeare s Meafure for Meafure. 

Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, ufing conti¬ 
nual riding, they were generally molefted with the feiatica, 
or hip gout. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. 

So fhepherds ufe 

To fet the fame mark on the tip 

Both of their found and rotten {beep: Hudibras, p. ii. 

Againft a ftump his tufk the monfter grinds, 

And^ranch’d his tips with one continu’d wound. Dryden. 

2. To have on the Hip. [A low phrafe.] To have an advantage 
over another. It feems to be taken from hunting, the hip or 
haunch of a deer being the part commonly feifed by the dogs. 

If this poor brach of Venice, whom Icherifn 

For his quick hunting, ftand the putting on, 

I’ll have our Michael Caffio on the hip . Shakefp. Othello. 

Hip. n.f. [from Jjeopa, Saxon.] The fruit of the briar or the 
dogrofe. 

Eating tips and drinking watry foam. Hubberd's Tale. 

Why Ihould you want ? Behold, the earth hath roots; 

The oaks bear mafts, the briars fcarlet hips. Shakefpeare. 

Years of {tore of haws and tips do commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

To Hip. v. a. [from tip.] 

1* To fprain or {hoot the hip. 

His horfe was hipp’d, with an old motly faddle, and the ftir- 
rups of no kindred. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. Hip-hop. A cant word formed by the reduplication of 
hop. 

Your different taftes divide our poets cares; 

One foot the fock, t’other the bu{kin wears : 

Thus while he ftrives to pleafe, he’s forc’d to do’t. 

Like Volfcius hip-hop in a {ingle boot. Congreve. 

Hip. interjett. An exclamation, or calling to one; the fame 
as the Latin eho, heus ! Ainjworth. 

Hi'ppish \ a ^’ ^ corruption of hypochondriack . Ainfworth. 

Hippoce/ntaur. n.f [fV7roxi;v]au£© J ; hippocentaure, French.] 
A fabulous monfter, half horfe and half man. 

How are poetical fidlions, how are hippo centaurs and chi¬ 
meras to be imaged, which are things quite out of nature, 
and whereof we can have no notion ? Dryden. 

Hi'ppocrass. n.f [hypo eras, French; quafivinum Hippocratis.] 

A medicated wine. 

Sack and the well-fpic’d hippocrafs, the wine, 

Waffail the bowl with ancient ribbands fine. King. 

Hippocrates’s Sleeve, n.f. A woollen bag made by joining 
the two oppofite angles of a fquare piece of flannel, ufed to 
ftrain fyrups and deco&ions for clarification. Quincy. 

Hi'ppogriff, n.f [izr&©> and yg ; hippogriffe, French.] 
A winged horfe. 

He caught him up, and without wing 

Of hippogriff bore through the air fublime. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Hippopotamus, n.f. [IWo? and 7rora^.] The river 
horfe. An animal found in the Nile. 

Hi'pshot. adj . [hip an djhot.] Sprained or diflocated in the 
hip. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo like a fool, as if 
you were tipjhot ? fays the goofe to the gofling. L’Ejirange. 

Erp wort. n.f. [hip and wort.] A plant. Ainfworth. 

To LURE. v. a. [jtynan, Saxon.] 

»• 1 o procure any thing for temporary ufe at a certain price. 
His fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the jakes. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

2. 1 o engage a man to temporary fervice for wages. 

They weigh filver in the balance, and hire a goldfmith, and 
he make* tt a god. //xivi. 6. 

1 cannot {inke at wretched kerns, whofe arms 

3. Tobribe V M tear lhdr ftaVCS ' ^“tyP'are’s Macbeth. 

Themetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir'd. 

Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, , 

Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down. Drid Atn 

4- Fo engage himfelf for pay. y 

thev * y f ‘ hat T rC fuI1, hind 0ut themfe,ves for bread; and 
they that were hungry, ceafed. , o„ , 

Hire, n.f [Wp e, Saxon.] 1 ^ * 

*: paid for the ufe of any thin s- 

„®r tha , nks and § oodl y meed to that good fire : 

He thence departing gave for his pains hire. Fairy §ueer.. 


H I S 

I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father. _ Shakefpeare * 
Though little was their hire, and light their gain. 

Yet fomewhat to their fhare he threw. Dryden. 

All arts and artifts Thefeus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame. Dryden , 

Hireling, n f [from hire.] 

1. One who ferves for wages. 

The hireling longs to fee the {hades afeend. 

That with the tedious day his toil might end. 

And he his pay receive. Sandys . 

In the framing of Hiero’s {hip there were three hundred car¬ 
penters employed for a year, befides many other hirelings for 
carriages. Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

’Tis frequent here to fee a freeborn fon 
On the left hand of a rich hireling run. Dryd, Juvenal. 

2 . A mercenary; a proftitute. 

Now {lie {hades thy evening walk with bays. 

No hireling file, no proftitute to praife. Pope. 

H/reling. adj. Serving for hire; venal; mercenary; doing 
what is done for money. 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryd. Perf Sat . 
Hirer, n.f [from hire.] 

i. One who ufes any thing paying a recompence; one who em¬ 
ploys others paying wages. 

2- In Scotland it denotes one who keeps fmall horfes to let: 
Hirsu'te. adj. [hirfutus,L.2Xm.] Rough; rugged.. 

There are bulbous, fibrous, and hirjute roots : the hirfute is 
a middle fort, between the bulbous and fibrous ; that, befides the 
putting forth fap upwards and downwards, putteth forth in 
round. Bacon’s Natural HJlory. 

His. pronoun poffeffive. [fiyy, Saxon.] 

1. The mafeuline poffeffive. Belonging to him that was before 
mentioned. 

England tis approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V. 
If much you note him. 

You fhall offend him, and extend his paffion. Shak. Macb . 
Heav’n and yourfelf 

Had part in this fair maid; now' heaven hath all. 

And all the better is it for the maid : 

Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 

But heav’n keeps his part in eternal life. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 
If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears this laft furrender of his, it will but offend us. Shakefp. 

He that is nourilhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has appropriated them to himfelf; nobody 
can deny but the nourilhment is his. Locke » 

Whene’er I {loop, he offers at a kifs; 

* And when my arms I ftretch, he ftretches his. Addif Ovid. 

2. It was anciently ufed in a neutral fenfe, w’here we now fay 
its. 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

Not the dreadful fpout. 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 

In his defeent. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crcffida .. 

There’s not the fmalleft orb, which thou behold'ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. Shakefpeare . 

This rule is not fo general, but that it admitteth his excep- 
. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Opium lofeth fome of his poifonous quality, if it be va¬ 
poured out, mingled with fpirit of wine. ' Bacon. 

3. It is fometimes ufed as a fign of the genitive cafe: as, the 
man his ground, for the man’s ground. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methufalem his page ? & Donne. 

By tby fond confort, by thy father’s cares. 

By young Telemachus his blooming years. Pope’s Odyffey. 

4. It is fometimes ufed in oppofition to this man’s . 

Were I king, 

I ftiould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Defire his jewels, and this other’s houfe. Shakef. Macbeth. 

5. Anciently before felf. 

Every of us, each for his felf, laboured how to recover 
mm. o-j 

To Hiss. n [biffen, Dutch.] To utter a noife like that ofa 
ferpent and fome other animals. It is remarkable, that this 
word cannot be pronounced without making the noife which 
it ligmnes. 

In the height of this bath to be thrown into the Thames 

of that i4 0W h S h0t ’ ^ tha ‘ rUrge ’ Uk0 a horfdhoe ’ think 
of that, h.ffing hot. Shake] . Merry Wives tf Windfor. 

The merchants fhall hfs at thee. Fzei.xxv ii. ^6. 

oee the furies anfe : w 

See the fnakes that they rear. 

How they hifs in their hair. Dryden's Alexander's Feajl. 

tT . r Againft the fteed he threw 

His forceful fpear, which, tiffing as it fl ew , 

1 lerc d through the yielding planks, Drrdtn 

111 'T* 
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To Hiss. v, a. [pipcean, Saxon.] 

1. To condemn by biffing * to explode. 

Every one will bifs him out to his difgrace. Euluf. xxii. I. 

Men (hall puriue with merited difgrace * 

Bifs, clap their hands, and from his country chafe. Sandys. 
She would fo {hamefully fail in the laft a£t, that, inftead of 
a plaudite, {he would delerve to be hiJJ'ed oft the ftage. Adore. 

I have feen many fucceffions of men* who have {hot them- 
felves into the world, fome bolting out upon the ftage with 
vaft applaufe, and others hiJJ'ed oft', and quitting it with dif¬ 
grace. Dry den. 

Will you venture your all upon a caufe, which would be 
hiJJ'ed out of ail the courts as ridiculous ? Collier on Duelling. 

2. To procure hift'es or difgrace. 

Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too* but fo difgrac’d a part, whofe ifiue 
Will hife me to my grave. Shakefi Winter's Tale. 

What’s the neweft grief? 

—That of an hour’s age doth hifs the fpeaker. 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Hiss. n.f. [from the verb.] 

i The voice of a ferpent, and of fome other animals. 

2. Ccnfure* expreffion of contempt ufed in theatres. 

He heard 

On all Tides, from innumerable tongues, 

A diimal univerlal hifs, the found 

Of puhlick fcorn ! Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hijfes , blows, or want, or lofs of ears. Pope s Dunciad. 
Hist, interj. [Of this word 1 know not the original: probably 
it may be a corruption of hufli , hujh it, hujht, hiji.) An excla¬ 
mation commanding filence. 

Hiji l Romeo ,hijl ! O for a falc’ner’s voice, 

To lure this tafiei gentle back again. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

Mute filence hi/l along! 

’Lcfs Philomel will deign a fong, 

In her fweeteft faddeft: plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 

Hi/l, hiji , fays another that flood by, away, do&or* for 
here’s a whole pack of difmals coming. > Swift. 

Histo'rian. «./• [bijlo’icus, Latin* hijlorien, French.] A 
writer of fa£is and events * a writer of hiftory. 

What thanks fufficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have 1 to render thee, divine 

Hijlorian ! Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

Our country, which has produced writers of the firft figure 
in every other kind of work, has been very barren in good 
hijldrians. Addifon s Freeholder • 

Not added years on years my talk could clofe, ^ 

The long hijlorian of my country’s woes. Pope s Odyf/ey. 

HI«TO'RICK L ’ \ ad j- [ h, J lor ^ ue ' Fr - hijtorkus^&un.] 

1. Containing or giving an account of fadfs and events. 

Becaufe'the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe levcral adventures* for the me¬ 
thod of a poet bijlorical is not fuch as of an hiftoriogra- 

pher. . A r S P e ”f er - 

Here rifing bold, the patriot s honeft face * 

There warriors frowning in hijlorick brafs. Pope. 

2. Suitable or pertaining to hiftory or narrative. 

In an bijlorical relation we ufe terms that are molt proper 
and beft known. Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

With equal iuftice and hijlorick care, _ 

Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. Prior. 
Historically, adv. [from hjlorical .] In the manner of 
hkftor-y * by way of narration. 

The gofpels, which are weekly read, do all hijloncally de¬ 
clare fomething which our Lord Jefus Chrift himfelf either 
fpoke, did, or fuffered in his own perfon. Hooker , b. v. 

When that which the word of God doth but deliver hijlo- 
ricallv, we conftrue as if it were legally meant, and fo urge it 
further than we can prove it was intended, do we not add to 
the laws of God ? , Hosier, b. Hi. / 5 

After his life has been rather invented than written, 1 lhaJl 
CO,.ruler him hijtorically as an author, with regard to thofe 
works he lias left behind him. Pop* s EJJay on Homer. 

To HYsto'rify. v. a. [from hifiory.) To relate* to record 
in hiftory. 

O, mufe, hijlorify 

Her praife, whofe praife to learn your Ikill hath framed 
me. _ Sidney, b.u 

The third age they term hiftoricon * that is, fuch wherein 
matters have been more truely hijiorifed, and therefore may 
be believed. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 6. 

. His'i orio'graphf.r. n.f [Ifoota. and * hijloriographe, 

Fr.] An hiftorian* a writer of hiftory. 

Becaufe the beginning feemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occafion of thefe knights feveral adventures * for the 
method of a poet hiftorical is not fuch as of an hijloriogra- 

pher. , c 

What poor ideas mufl: ftrangers conceive of thefe perfons 


HIT 

Who have been famous among us, fhould they form their no* 
tions of them from the writings of thofe our hijioriogra'b ers ? 

Addifon s Freeholder, K T °. ^ 
I put the journals of all tranfa&ions into a ftrong box, after 
the manner of the hifloriographers of fome eaftern monarchs 

Arbuthnofs Hiflory of John Bull. 
Historiography, n f. [ifogU and ygedpu.] The art or 
employment of an hiftorian. 


HFS TORY, n.f [Is-oja,', hijloria, Latin * hijloire, French.] 
i. A narration of events and fadls delivered with dignity. 


Juftly Csefar fcorns the poet’s lays * 
It is to h jiory he trufts for praife. 

2. Narration * relation. 


Pipe. 


Sidney , l. ii. 
and to hit the 
South's Serinm, 


. —- - 7 - 

The hi/iory part lay within a little room. Wifeman's Surgery. 

What hif ones of toil could I declare ? 

But ftill long-weary’d nature wants repair. Pope's Odyf/ey. 

3. The knowledge of fa&s and events. 

Hi/lory, fo far as it relates to the affairs of the Bible, is 
neceffary to divines. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Hi'story n.f. A pi&ure reprefenting fome memorable 

event. 

The former makes his works refemble a large hiflory piece ,• 
where even the lefs important figures have fome convenient 
place. Pope's Efay on Homer's Battles. 

HISTRIO'NICAL. 7 adj. [from hiftrio, Latin * biJlrUn, Fr.] 
HISTRIO'NICK. 5 Befitting the ftage * fuitable to a player * 
becoming a buffoon ; theatrical. 

Histrig'nically. adv. [from hijlrionical.) Theatrically* in 
the manner of a buffoon. 

To HIT. v. a. [from Ulus, Latin, Minjhew, from hitte, Danifh, 
to throw at random, Junius.) 

1. To ftrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When I firft faw her I was prefently ftricken ; and I, like a 
foolifti child, that when any thing hits him will ftrike himfelf 
again upon it, would needs look again, as though I would ,per- 
fuade mine eyes that they were deceived. Sidney, b. i.. 

His conference {hall hit him in the teeth, and tell him his 
fin and folly'. South's Sermons. 

2. To touch the mark.; not to mifs. 

Is he a god that ever flies the light ? 

Or naked he, difguis’d in all untruth ? 

If he be blind, how hitteth he fo right ? 

So hard it is to tremble, and not to err : 
mark with a {baking hand. 

3. To attain* to reach the point. 

Were I but twenty-one. 

Your father’s image is fo hit in you, 

His very air, that I fhould call you brother, . 

As I did him. Shakefpeare s Winter's Tale. 

Search every comment that your care can find, 

Some here, fome there, may hit the poet’s mind. Rofcomm. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit the notes 
right, put it paft doubt that they have perception, and retain 
ideas, and ufe them for patterns. 

Here’s an opportunity to {hew how great a bungler my au¬ 
thor is in hitting features. Atterhry . 

4. To ftrike a ruling paffion. 

Hail, divineft melancholy ! 

Whofe faintly vifage is too bright 

To hit the fenfe of human fight. # Mi ton. 

There you hit him : St. Dominick loves charity exc^ng: 

ly* that argument never fails with him. Dryd., Spanijh rryar. 
c. To Hit off. To ftrike out; to fix or determine luckily. 
What prince foever can hit off this great fecret, need know 
no more either for his own fafety, or that o! the P e °P^ , 
governs. ^ 

6. To Hit out. To perform by good luck. . 

Having the found of thefe ancient poets ftill ringing in nu 

ears, he mought needs infinging hit out 
To Hit. v. n. 

1. To clafti; to collide. x i: t 

If bodies be extenfion alone, how can in on 

one againft another * or what can make diftinct ui.ac 

uniform extenfion? . at er 

The bones, teeth, ana {hells being fuftained in» the 
with thefe metallick corpufcles, and the faid corpu c ^ 
ing with and hitting upon thofe bodies, become conjoi 
th e m . Woodward's Batura 1 njwj 

2. To chance luckily * to fucceed by accident * not to nu 

Oft expectation fails, and moft oft there 
Where moll it promifes * and oft it hits cini/mre. 

Where hope is coldeft, and defpair moft fits. • nr ; n ting 
There is a kind of conveying of effeSual an 1 ^ ^ a 
paffages amongft compliments, which is of 1 nugu*^ ^ J 
man can hit upon it. ■ r 

2. To fucceed * not to mifearry. ■ jjyer- 

The experiment of binding of thoughts y ou n.. t 
fified, and you are to note whether it bits for ^ tfifory- 

But 
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Bui thou biing'll valour too and wit, „ , 

All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions mifs for one that hits. / 

4 , 10 upon the very firing, which touch d, 

Echoes the found and jars within my fouh ^ ^ 

iT is" rn^rff men were from eternity, that they fhould 
not find out the way of writing before that time. fure h 
was a fortunate man, who, after men had been eternally fo 

* find U out, fcd the luck ^ 

“■ There’s a juft medium betwixt eating too much and too lit¬ 
tle; and this dame had hit upon’t, when the matter was fo 
ordered that the hen brought her every day an egg. L tjtr. 
None of them hit upon the art. Addifon s Guardian. 

There’s but a true and a falfe predifiion in any telling of 
fortune ; and a man that never hits on the right fide, cannot be 
called a bad gueffer, but mull mifs out of defign. Bentley. 
Hit. n. f [from the verb.] 

A The k king hath laid, that in a dozen pafTes between you and 

himj he fhall not exceed you three hits. , Shakef. Hamlet. 
So he the fam’d Cilician fencer prais’d. 

And at each hit with wonder feem’d amaz’d. Dryd. Juven. 

2. A lucky chance. . ^ 

Have all his ventures fail’d ? What, not one bit ? Shak. 
To fuppofe a watch, by the blind hits of chance, to per¬ 
form diverfity of orderly motions, without the regulation of 
art, this were the more pardonable abfurdity.. Glanville. 

If .the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds but we 
{hall judge wrong* and if'we fhould judge right, yet it is not 
properly {kill, but chance * not a true judgment, but a lucky 
fa' South's Sermon St. 

But with more lucky hit than thofe 
That ufe to make the ftars depofe. . Pludibras, p. i. 

The fifiierman’s waiting, and the lucky hit it had in the 
conclufion, tells us, that honeft endeavours will not fail. L'Efl . 

Thefe hits of words a true poet often finds, without feek- 
i n g, Drydens Dufrefnoy . 

If cafual concourfe did the world compofe. 

And things and hits fortuitous arofe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing * 

For how from chance can conftant order fpring ? Blackmore. 

If at firft he minds his hits. 

And drinks champaigne among the wits, 

Five deep he toafts the tow’ring laffes. Prior . 

To Hitch, v.n. [j^iejan, Saxon, or hocher, French. Skinner.) 
To catch * to move by jerks. 1 know not where it is ufed but 
in the following paffage. 

Whoe’er offends, at fome unlucky time 
Slides in a verfe, or hitches in a rhyme * 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope's Horace. 
To Hi'tchel. v. a. [See Hatchel.] To beat or comb flax 
or hemp. 

Hi'tchel. n.f. [heckel, .German.] The inftrument with which 
flax is beaten or combed. 

Hitiie. n.f [bfSe, Saxon.] A fmall haven to land wares out 
of veffels or boats : as EJueenhithe, and Lambhithe, now Lam¬ 
beth. 

HF TFIER. aclv. [ J^fbep, Saxon. ] 

1. To this place from fome other. 

Casfar, tempted with the fame 
Of this fweet ifland, never conquered, 

And envying the Britons blazed name, 

O hideous hunger of dominion, hither came. Fairy tfhieen. 
Men muft endure 

1 heir going hence, even as their coming hither. Shakefp. 
Who brought me hither 

Will bring me hence, no other guide I feek. Parad. Reg , 

2. It is ufed in oppofition: hither and thither, to this place and 
that. 

3. 1 o this end 5 to this defign * to this topick of argument: 
[hue, Latin. Hue refer exitum.) 

Hereupon dependeth whatfoever difference there is between 
the ftates of faints in glory * hither we refer whatfoever be- 
longeth unto the higheft perfection of man, by way of fer- 
vice towards God. Hooker, b. ii. f. 8. 

Hither belong all thofe texts, which require of us that we 
mould not walk after the flefh, but after the fpirit. Tillotfon. 
Hither, adj. fuperl. hithermojl. Nearer* towards this part. 
After thefe. 

But on the hither fide, a different fort, 
k rom the high neighb’ring hills defeended. Miltons P. Lojl. 
An eternal duration may be fnorter or longer upon the 
* - end hereof, namely, that extreme wherein it is finite. 

Hale s Origin of Mankind. 


H O A 

Hi'thermost. adj. [of hither, adv.] Neareft.on this fide’. 

That which is eternal cannot be extended to a greater ex- 
tent at the hithermofl and concluding extreme. 

Hi'therto. adv. [from hither .] 

1. To this time * yet * in any time till now. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wontj 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftries 
Of my moft dreadful fovereign I recount. Fairy ^ueen. 
Hitherto 1 have only told the reader what ought not to be 
the fubjeCt of a piaure or of a poem. Dry den s Dufrefnoy. 

2 At every time till now. _ . , . 

' In this we are not their adverfaries, tho* they in the other 
hitherto have been ours. Hooker, b. V. f 2*. 

Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos d ^ 

I have perform'd, as reafon was, obeying. Mtlton s Agonijl, 
Hitherto {he kept her love conceal d s 
And with thofe graces ev’ry day beheld • ,. 

The graceful youth. Dryden s Fables, 

He could not have failed to add the oppofition of ill fpints 
-to the good : they have alfo their defign ever oppofite to that 
of heaven, and this alone has hitherto been the praaice o t le 
moderns. Dryden's Juven. Dedication . 

We ought to ftruggle with thofe natural difadvantages, arid 
be careful whom we employ, whenever we defign to c° rredt 
them, which is a work that has hitherto been aflumed by the 
leaft qualified hands. . Swift. 

FIi'therward. \adv. [ by^eppeapt), Saxon.] This way 5 
HFtherw-ards. 3 towards this place. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already* 

And only hitherward. Shakefpeare s CoriolanUSi 

The king himfelf in perfon hath fet forth, 

Gr hitherwards intended fpeedily. 

With ftrong and mighty preparation. Shakefp. Henry 1 V C 
A puiffant and mighty pow’r 
Of gallow-glaffes and flout kernes. 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words * a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton's AgonijleSi 

HIVE. n.f. [J)ype, Saxon.] 

I. The habitation or cell of bees. . * 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome ftench, 

Are from their hives and houfes driv’n away. Shakef H. VI. 

So wand’ring bees would perifh in the air, 

Did not a found, proportion’d to their ear, 

Appeafe their rage, invite them to the hive. Waller . 

Bees, of which we are told fo many wonderful things, have 
each of them a hole in their hives: their honey is their own* 
and every bee minds her own concerns. Addifon s Guardian . 
1 . The bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcattet up and down. Shak. H. VI. 
3. A company being together. 

What modern inafons call a lodge was by antiquity called 
a hive of free maforis * and therefore, when a diffention hap¬ 
pens, the going off is to this day called fwarming. Swift. 
ToHiVe. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into hives * to harbour. 

Mr. Addifon of Oxford has been troublefome to me: after 
his bees, my latter fwarm is fcarcely worth hiving. Dryden. 

When they are fully fettled, and the duller at the biggeft, 
hive them. Mortimer's Husbandry ._ 

2. To contain in hives. 

Ambitious now to take excife 
Of a more fragrant paradife, 

He atFufcara’s fleeve arriv’d, 

Where all delicious fweets are hiv'd. Cleavelandi 

To Hive. v. n. To take {belter together. 

He fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me. 
Therefore I part with him. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
In Summer we wander in a patadifaical feene, among groves 
and gardens; but at this feafon we get into warmer houfes, 
and hive together in cities. Pope's Letters . 

Hi'ver. n. f [from hive. ] One who puts bees in hives. 

Let the hiver drink a cup of good beer, and walh his hands 
and face therewith. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Ho. \ inter/, [eho ! Latin.] A call; a fudden exclamation to 
Hoa. ) give notice of approach, or anything elfe. 

What noife there, ho? Shakefpeare. 

Here dwells my father Jew : hoa, who’s within ? Shakefi 
Stand, ho ! fpeak the word along. Shakef. Julius Cafar . 
When 1 cried hoa ! 

Like boys, kings would ftait forth, and cry. 

Your will. Shakefpeare . 

Ho, ho, come forth and flee. Zech: ii. 6. 

Ho., Twain, what Ihepherd owns thefe ragged {been ? Dru 
HOAR. adj. [J?ap, Saxon.] 

1. White. 

A people, 

Whom Ireland fent from loughs and forrefts bore. Fairfax . 

Ifland 
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HOA 

tfland of BlTTs, all aflaults 

Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea-waye. Tkomfn. 
Grey with age. 

It govern’d was and guided ev'ermote 
Through wifdohi of a matron grave and hoar. Fai. fhyccn. 

Nowfwarms the populace, a countlefs throng ; 

Youth and hoar age, and man drives man along. Pope. 

3. White with froff. 

Hoar-frost, n.f. jjwar and f oft?] The congelations of dew 
in frofty mornings on the grafs. 

When the dew was gone up, behold upon the face of the 
wildernefs there lay a fmiall round thing, as fmall as the hoar- 
frofl on the ground. F*. xvi. 14. 

In Farenheit’s thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the wa¬ 
ter in the air begins to freeze, which is known by hoyrfrofls. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

HOARD, n.f. [fropb, Saxon. ] A ffore laid up in fecret; a 
hidden flock; a treafure. 

I have a venturous fairy, that {hall feek 
The fquirrel’s hoards and fetch thee thence new nuts. Shah. 
They might have even flarved, had it not been for this pro¬ 
vidential referve, this hoard , that was flowed in the flrata un¬ 
derneath, and now feafonably difdofed. Woodw. Nat. Hijlory. 

To Hoard, v. n. To make hoards ; to lay up flore. 

He fear’d not once himfelf to be in need, 

Nor car’d to hoard for thofe whom he did breed. Fa. glueen. 

Happy always was it for that fon, 

Whofe father for his hoarding went to hell ? Shah. Hen. VI. 

To Hoard, v. a. To lay in hoards; to hufband privily; to 
flore fecretly. 

The hoarded plague of the gods requite your love ? Shah. 
I have juft occafion to complain of them, who, becaufe 
they underftand Chaucer, would hoard him up as mifers 
do their grandam gold, only to look on it themfelves, 
and hinder others from making ufe of it. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

You hoard not health for your own private ufe, 

But on the publick fpend the rich produce. Dryden’s Fables. 

The bafe wretch, who hoards up all he can. 

Is prais’d, and call’d a careful thrifty man. Dryden’s Juven. 
You will be unfuccefsful, if you give out of a great man, 
who is remarkable for his frugality for the publick, that he 
fquanders away the nation’s money ; but you may fafely relate 
that he hoards it. Arbuthnot’s Art of political Lying. 

A fuperfluous abundance tempts us to forget God, when it 
is hoarded in our treafures, or confidered as a fafe, independent 
provifion laid up for many years. Rogers, Sermon 2. 

Hoarder, n.f. [from hoard.] One that ftores up in fecret. 
Since commodities will be raifed, this alteration will be an 
advantage to nobody but hoarders of money. Locke. 

Ho'arhound. n.f [marrubium , Latin.] A plant. 

It is a verticillate plant with a lip flower, confifting of one 
leaf, whofe upper lip or creft is upright, with two horns ; but 
the under lip or beard is divided into three parts : the pointal 
is fixed to the hinder part of the flower, and attended by four 
embryoes, which become fo many oblong feeds, inclofed in 
the flower-cup. Miller. 

Hoarhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered very thick 
with a white hoarinefs : it is famous for the relief it gives in 
moift afthmas, and in all difeafes of the breaft and lungs, of 
which a thick and vifeous matter is the caufe; but it is now 
little ufed. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Ho'ariness. n.f. [from hoary.] The ftate of being whitifh; 
the colour of old mens hair. 

He grows a wolf, his hoarinefs remains. 

And the fame rage in other members reigns. J Dryden. 

HOARSE, adj. [ fray, Saxon; heerfeh , Dutch. ] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold ; having a rough found. 

Come, fit, fit, and a fong. 

-Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or fpitting, or 

faying we are hoarfe. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe , 

That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He fped his fleps along the hoarfe refounding fhore. Dry. 

The flock-dove only through the forefl cooes. 

Mournfully hoarfe. j Vhomfon s Summer . 

Ho'arsely. adv. [from hoarfe.] With a rough harfh voice. 

The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay’d; 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid. _ Dryden. 

Ho'arseness. n.f. [from hoarfe .] Roughnefs of voice. 

The voice is fometimes intercluded by an hoarfenefs, or 
vifcuous phlegm. Holder. 

She fings them back in my defpight! 

I had a voice in heav’n, ere fulph’rous fleams 
Had damp’d it to a hoarfenefs. Dryden’s King Arthur. 

The want of it in the wind-pipe occafions hoarfenefs in the 
gullet, and difficulty of fwallowing. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

HO'ARY. adj. [frap, frajiunj, Saxon. See Hoar.] 

1. White; whitifh. 

Thus fhe refted on her arm reclin’d. 

The hoary willows waving with the wind. Addifn. 
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HOE 

2. White or grey with age. 

A comc-ly palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs dW hoary. grey. - ^ a, 

Solyman, marvelling at the courage and mayfly 
hoary old prince in his fo great extremity, difmilled him 
fent him again into the city. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turk 
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Has then my hoary head deferv’d no better ? 

Then in full age, and hoary holinefs, 

Retire, great preacher, to thy promis’d biifs. 

3. White with frofl. 

Through this diftemperature we fee 
The feafons alter; hoary headed frofts ’ 

Fall in the frefh lap of the crimfon rofe. Shaifp , 

4. Mouldy; moffy; rufty. 

There was brought out of the city into the camp very 
coarfe, hoary , moulded bread. Knolles’s Hi/lory of th e T ur /J 

Ho'bnob. This is probably corrupted from tab nab by a 
coarfe pronunciation. See Hab nab. 

His incenfement at this moment is fo implacable, that fatif. 
fadlion can be none, but pangs of death and fepulchre : hob* 
nob is his word ; give’t, or take’t. Shakef Twelfth Nkfa 

To HO'BBLE. v.n. [to hop, to hopple, to hobble.] 

1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one leg more than the 
other; to hitch. 

The friar was hobbling the fame way too, accidentally ao-ain, 

Dryden’s Spanijh Frjar, 
Some 0rfons continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through. Addifon’s Spe£laUr. 

Was he ever able to walk without leading-firings, without 
being difeovered by his hobbling. Swift. 

2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet being aferibed toverfes, 
whatever is done with feet is likewife aferibed to them. 

Thofe ancient Romans had a fort of extempore poetry, or 
untuneable hobbling verfe. Dryden. 

While you Pinaarick truths rehearfe. 

She hobbles in alternate verfe. Trior. 

Ho'bble. n.f [from the verb.] Uneven awkward gait. 

One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives him 
a hobble in his gait. , Gulliver’s Travels. 

Ho'bbler. n.f. [from hobby.] 

For twenty hobblers armed, the Irifhmen were fo called, 
becaufe they ferved on hobbies, he paid fix-pence a-piece per 
diem. Davies on Ireland. 

Ho'bblingly. adv. [from hobble.] Clumfily; aukwardly; 
with a halting gait. 

Ho'bby. n.f. [ habereau , French.] 

1. A fpecies of hawk. 

They have fuch a hovering poffeffion of the Valtoline, as 
an hobby hath over a lark. Sam. 

The common people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
fly, and dare like larks under the awe of a painted bobby._ 

L’Eflrange’s Fables. 

Larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobby’s flight. Dtyden. 

2. [Hoppe, G othick, a horfe; hobin , French, a pacing horfe.J 
An Irifh or Scottifh horfe; a pacing horfe; a garran. 

3. A flick on which boys get aflride and ride. 

Thofe grave contenders about opiniative trifles look like 
aged Socrates upon his boy’s hobby horfe. Glanv. hcepf. c. 27. 

As young children, who are try’d in 
Go-carts, to keep their fleps from Aiding, 

When members knit, and legs grow flronger. 

Make ufe of fuch machine no longer; 

But leap pro libitu, and fcout 
On horfe call’d hobby , or without. 

No hobby horfe, with gorgeous top. 

Could with this rod of Sid comparfc. 

4. A flupid fellow. 

I have fludied eight or nine wife words to fpeak to you, 
which thefe hobby horfes mufl not hear. Shakefpeare. 

Hobgo'blin. n.f [according to Skinner, for robgcblins , from 
Robin Goodfellow, Hob being the nickname of Robin j ^ 
more probably, according to Wdllis and Junius , hopgob 
pula, becaufe they do not move their feet: whence, fays ^u- 
lis, camfe the boys play of fox in the hole, the fox w,a ) 
hopping on one leg. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality: , 

Crier hobgoblin , make the fairy o-yes. bbatyp 

Ho'bit. n.f. A fmall mortar to fhoot little bombs. _ 

Hc/bnail. n.f [from hobby and nail.] A nail ufed in a 
a hobby or little horfe; a nail with a thick ftrong hea • . 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the W 
bon’d clown in chines of beef, ere thou fleep in th> J K 
befeech Jove on my knees thou may’ft be turn in 
nails. Shak ‘fP eare ' sH ,‘V DC- 

We fhall buy maidens as they buy hobnails, oy 
dred. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV, W 

Ho'bnailed. adj. [from hobnail ] Set with hobnai s, 

Would’fl thou, friend, who haft two legs alone, 

Would’ft thou, to run the gantlet, jhefe^eigofc ^ 

,j HocK. 


Prior. 

Swift. 


would it thou, to run tne ganuei, •. 

To a whole company of hobnail'd flioes ? Dryden > 
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Hock. n.J. f l ne lame wiuj uuugu 
between the knee and the fetlock. 

To Hock. v. a. [from the noun.] To difable, in the hock. 
Hock. I n -f- [from Hockketm on the Maine.] Old 

Ho'cicamore. 5 ftrong Rhenifh. 

Reftor’d the fainting high and mighty. 

With brandy, wine, and aqua vita-. 

And made ’em ftoutly overcome 

With bachrach, hockamore and mum. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Wine becomes fharp, as in hock , like the vitriolick acidity. 

Flayer on the Humours. 
If cyder-royal fhould become unpleafant, and as unfit to 
bottle as old hockamore , mix one hogfhead of that and one of 
tart new cyder together. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ho'ckherb. n.f. [hock and herb.] A plant; the fame with 
mallows. Ainfworth. 

To Ho'ckle. v. a. [from hock.] To hamftring; to cut the 
finews about the ham or hough. Hanmer. 

HOCUS FOCUS. [The original of this word is referred 
by Tillotfon to a form of the Romifh church. Junius 

derives it from hocccd, Welfh, a cheat, and poke or pccus , 
a bag, jugglers ufing a bag for conveyance. It is corrupted 
from”fome words that had once a meaning, and which per¬ 
haps cannot be difeovered.] A juggle; a cheat. 

This gift of hocus pocuffmg , and of difguifmg matters, is 
furprifing. L’Ejbangc. 

HOD. n.f. [corrupted perhaps in contempt from heed, a hod 
being carried on the head.] A kind of trough in which a 
labourer carries mortar to the mafons. 

A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 

A lath, hammer, trowel, a hod or a tray. Tuff. Husband. 
Ho'dman. n.f [hod and man. ] A labourer that carries 
mortar. 

Hodmando'd. n.f A fifh. 

Thofe that cafl their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifh, and the bedmandod or dodman. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 
Hodge-podge, n.f. [bacbe poche, hochepot , quafi hachis en pot, 
French.] A medley of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our Englifh tongue a gallimaufrey, or 
hodge-podge of all other fpeeches. Spenfer. 

It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks make their 
trachana and bouhourt, a certain hodge-podge of fundry ingre¬ 
dients. Sandys’s Travels. 

Hodie'rnal. adj. [hodiernus , Latin.] Of to-day. 

Hoe. n. f. [ boue , French ; houwe , Dutch.] An inftrument to 
cut up the earth, of which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. 

If they come up too thick, they fhouid be thinned with a 
b° e - Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

10 Hoe. v. a. [houcr, French; houwen, Dutch.] To cut or 
dig with a hoe. 

If it be a dry Spring, they mufl be continually kept with 
weeding and hoeing. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

HOG. n.f. [hwch, Welfh.] y 

j. The general name of fwine. 

This will raife the price of hogs , if we grow all to be pork- 
caten fr Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

The hog, that plows not nor obeys thy call. 

Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Pope. 

1 . A caftrated boar. 1 

3. To bring Hogs to a fair market . To fail of one’s defign. 

, You have brou ght your hogs to a fair market. Spectator. 

Ho gcote. n.J. [hog and cote.] A houfe for hogs; a hogfty. 
Out of a fmall hogcote fixty or eighty load of dung hath been 

. w f f l et ” Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ho goerel. n.f. A two year old ewe. Ainfworth. 

ilocri. n. J. [otherwife written ho, how , or hough , from hoozK 
Dutch.] A hill; rifing ground; a cliff. Obfolete. 

1 hat well can witnefs yet unto this day, 

The weftern hogh , befprinkl’d with the gore 
Of mighty Go&not. Fairy guem,l. ii 

aocHE Rn. „.r [/*£ anc ] a keeper.J Aof ho 

1 he terms hogherd and cowkeeper are not to be ufed in our 
poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek language. 

_ Broome's Notes on the OAffev. 

no ccisH. adj. [from bog. J Having the qualities of an ho/- 
brut.fh; greedy; felfilh. g ’ 

JtZ n M f f ° had ’ for th ^«V ? -' ftrewdne l's Of her brain, 

and Mopfa, for a very unlikely envv. Sid ’ 

H 0 0 / 0 ; SKLY - ° dv - tM&M Greedily; fclfifhly. ^ 

*4%; greedlnefs; 

Ho'gsbeans. y 

Ap,ant - 

• A rneafure of liquids containing fixty gallons. 

wns Twineof vines yielded fix hundred 

yield f,Lf V e'wT n5 t0 , th ', S P, ro P°- rtion > our acre fhould 
) m e btgjheads, and a little more. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Blow ftrongly with a pair of bellows into a hogfntad, putting 
into it before that which you would have preferved; and ia 
the inftant that you withdraw the bellows, flop the hole. y ac0 ^ 
They flung up one of their Jargeft^A^' • 1 drank it oit; 
for it did not hold half a pint. Gulliver’s Travels. 

HoGSTvh n.f [hog and fly.] The place in which fwine are 

fhut to be fed. ., 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs, with¬ 
out a fhoe or flocking to their feet, or a houfe fo convenient 
as an Englifh hogfty. . Swift• 

Hogwa'sh. n.f [;% and wafo.] The draff which is given to 

fwine. , , , r „ 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer fells you 
hogwajh. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Ho'iden. n.f [hoe den, Welfh; foemina levioris fama, Latin.] 
An ill-taught awkward country girl. 

To Ho'iden. v.n, [from the noun.] To romp indecently. 

Some of them would get a fcratch ; but we always difeo¬ 
vered, upon examining, that they had been hoidening with the 
young apprentices. Swift. 

ToHojse. ? v. a. [ hauffer , French.] To raife up on 

To Hoist. 3 high. 

’Tis the fport to have the engineer hoift up with his own 
petar. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Join you with me ; 

, We’ll quickly h-AJt duke Humphrey from his feat. Shakefp. 

Hoife fail, and fly ; 

And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman’s Odyffey. 

Auria had hoifed fail, and was on his way toward the bay of 
Naupaclus. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the mainfail to 
the wind, and made toward fhore. Adis xxvii. 40. 

That man which pi izeth virtue for itfelf, and cannot endure 
to hoife and ftrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms and 
florms require, mufl cut his fails of mean length and breadth, 
and content himfelf with a flow and fure navigation. Raleigh. 

What made Abfalom kick at all the kindnefles of hi.- fa¬ 
ther, but becaufe his ambition would needs be fingering the 
feeptre, and hoifling him into his father’s throne. South’s Serm. 

We thought for Greece 

The falls were, hoifed, and our fears releafe. Dryden’s Mn. 

They hoifl him on the bier, and deal the dole. 

And there’s an end. Dryden’s Perf. 

What hafte fhe made to hoifl her purple fails ! 

And to appear magnificent in flight, 

Drew half our ftrength away. Dryden’s All for Love. 

Their navy fwarms upon the coafts: they cry 
To Fiji their anchors, but the gods deny. Dryden’s JEn. 

Seize him, take, hoifl him up, break off his hold. 

And tofs him headlong from the temple’s wall. Southern. 
]f ’twas an ifland where they found the fhells, they ftraight- 
ways concluded that the whole ifland lay originally at the bot¬ 
tom of the fea, and that it was hoifled up by fome vapour from 
beneath. IVoodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Hold, in the old gloflaries, is mentioned in the famefenfe with 
wold, i.e. a governour or chief officer; but in fome other 
place for love, as holdlic, lovely. Gibfon s Camden. 

To HOLD. prefer.^; part, paff held or hdden. [haldan, 
Gothick; frataan, Saxon; henden, Dutch.] 

1. Tografpin the hand; to gripe; to clutch. 

France, thou may’ft hold a ferpent by the tongue, 

A falling tyger fafer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou do’ft hold. Shah. 

2. To keep; to retain ; to gripe fall. 

Too late it was for fatyrs to be told. 

Or ever hope recover her again ; 

In vain he leeks, that having cannot hold. Fairy Suem. 

I he loops held one curtain to another. Ex. xxxvi. 12. 
Prove all things: hold fall that which is good. 2 Thef v. 

3- I o maintain as an opinion. J 

Men with affurance hold and profefs, without ever 
having examined. Locke 

4. I o confider as good or bad ; to hold in regard. 

I as a Arranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee from this for ever. Shakefp. King Lear: 

1 ho.d him but a fool, that will endano-cr 
His body for a girl that loves him not. ° Shakefpeare 
One amongft the fair’ll of Greece, v * 

That to his honour higher than his eafe. Shakefpeare 

r hi s makes thee bleffed peace fo light to hold, ^ 

Like Summers flies that fear not Winter’s cold Fairfax 
” ,ht L ” j ” h ■" 

b Dryden s Fables , Preface. 
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Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear! 

The orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. 

5. To have any ftation. 

The ftar bids the Ihepherd fold; 

Now the top of heav’n doth hold. 

And now theftrand, and now the plain they held'. 

Their ardent eyes with bloody {freaks were fill’d. Dryden. 

Obferve the youth who firft appears in fight, 

And holds the neareft ftation to the light. Dryden’s JEn. 

How pleafant and joyful a thing is it to have a light held us 
forth from heaven to guide our ffeps. Cheynes Phil. Princ . 

6. To pofiefs; to enjoy. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leafh, 

To let him flip at will. Shakcfpeare’s Coriolanus. 

The caftle, holden by agarrifon of Germans, he commanded 
to be befieged. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Afluredly it is more fhame for a man to lofe that which he 
holdeth, than to fail in getting that which he never had. Hayw. 

7. To pofiefs in fubordination. 

The duke was willing to yield himfelf unto Solyman as his 
vafial, and of him to hold his feigniory for a yearly tribute. 

Knolles’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

8. Tofufpend; to refrain. 

Death ! what do’fl ?' O hold thy blow ! 

What thou do’ft, thou do’ft not know. . 

9. To ftop ; to.reftrain. 

We cannot hold mortality’s ftrong hand 
Fell, banning hag ! inchantrefs, hold thy tongue. 

Men in the midft of their own blood, and 
oufiy affailed, held their hands, contrary to the laws of na¬ 
ture and neceflity. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

When ftraight the people, by no force compell’d. 


Crajhaw. 

Shak. K. John. 
Shakefp. 
fo furi- 


Nor longer from their inclination held , 


Waller. 
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11. 


12. 





Break forth at once. 

Unlefs thou find occafion, hold thy tongue ; 

Thyfelf or others, carelefs talk may wrong. Denham. 
Hold your laughter, and then divert your fellow-fervants. 

Swift’s Dir eft ions to the Footman. 

To fix to any condition. 

His gracious promife you might. 

As calife had call’d you up, have held him to." Shak, Coriol . 
To preferve; to keep. 

Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with fo weak a wind. 

That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. Shakef Hen. IV. 
To confine to a certain {fate. v 

The moft High then fhewed figns for then, and held {fill the 
flood, ’till they were pafied over. 2 Efdr. xiii. 14. 

To detain. 

Him God hath raifed up, having loofed the pains of death, 
becaufe it was not poffible that he fhould be holden of it. Adis. 

14. To retain; to continue. 

Thefe reafons mov’d her {far-like hufband’s heart; 

But {fill he held his purpofe to depart. Dryden. 

15. Tofolemnize; to celebrate. 

The queen this day here holds her parliament, 

But little thinks we {hall be of her council. Shakefp. H. Vl. 
He held a feaff in his houfe, like the feaft of a king. 1 Sa. 

16. To offer; to propofe. 

Chriftianity came into the world with the greateft fimplicity 
of thought and language, as well as life and manners, holding 
forth nothing but piety, charity, and humility, with the belief 
of the Mefiiah and of his kingdom. TempU. 

My account is fo far from interfering with Mofes, that it 
holds forth a natural and unforced interpretation of his fenfe. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijiory. 

17. To conferve; not to violate. 

Her hufband heard it, and held his peace. Numb. xxx. 7. 

She faid, and held her peace: ./Eneas went, ^ 

Unknowing whom the facred fibyl meant. Dryden s JEn. 

18. To manage; to handle intellectually. 

Some in their difeourfe defire rather commendation of wit, 
in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in dif- 
cerning what is true. Bacon , Effay 33. 

19. To maintain. 

Whereupon they alfo made engines againft their engines, 
and he'd them battle a long feafon. 1 Mac. vi. 52. 

20. To form ; to plan. 

ThePharifees went out, and held a counfel againft him. 

Mat.x ii. 14. 

21. To carry on; to continue. 

He came to the land’s end, where he holding his courfe, in a 
narrow paftage towards the Weft, for thefpace of divers days, 
did at length peaceably pafs through the ftraits. Abbot. 

22 . To Hold forth. To offer to exhibit. 

Obferve the connection of thefe ideas in the propo¬ 
rtions, which thofe books hold forth and pretend to teach 

as truths. Locke ' 

To Hold in. To reftrain; to govern by the bridle. 

1 have lately fold my nag, and honeftly told his greateft 
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fault, which is, that he became fuch a lover of libertv t i r 
could fcarce hold him in. 7 f at 1 

To Hold in. To reftrain in general. ^7 

Thefe mens haftinefs the warier fort of you doth not co 
mend; ye with they had held themfelves longer in, and notT 
dangeroufiy flown abroad. Hooker, Prefab 

25. To Hold off. To keep at a diftance. 

Although ’tis fit that Caflio have his place; 

Yet if you pieafe to holdhim off a while, 

You {hall by that perceive him. Shakefpeare’s Othello 

The objeft of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the eye 
dire&ly, without any interception; whereas the cave of the 
ear doth hold off the found a little from the organ. Bacon 
I am the better acquainted with you for abfence, as men 
are with themfelves for affii&ion: abfence does but hojdofF 
a friend, to make one fee him truly. P 0 pe to Swift 

26. To Hold on. To continue ; to protraift; to pufh forward * 
They took Barbaroffa, holding on his courfe to Africk, who 

brought great fear upon the country. Knolles’s Rijl. tfihefurks 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due to thefe laws' 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and hold it on. ’ 

Sanderf in’s Judgment in one View, 

27. To Hold out. To extend ; to ftretch forth. 

The king held out to Efther the golden feeptre that was in 
his hand. ‘ Efh. v. 2. 

28. To Hold out. To offer; to propofe. 

Fortune holds out thefe to you, as rewards. Eenljchnfin. 

29. ToHold out. To continue to do or fuffer. 

He cannot long hold out thefe pangs, 

Th’ inceffant care and labour of his mind. Shakef. H. IV, 

30. To Hold up. To raife aloft. 

I fhould remember him : does he not hold up 'his head, as it 
were, and ftrut in his gait ? Shakef. Merry Wives ofWindfor. 

The hand of the Almighty vifibly held up, and prepared to 
take vengeance. lode. 

31. To Hold up. To fuftain y to fupport. 

There is no man at once either excellently good or extreme¬ 
ly evil, but grows either as he holds himfelf up iii virtue, or 
lets himfelf Aide to vicioufnefs. Sidney 

It followeth, that all which they do in this fort proceeded 
originally from fome fuch agent as knoweth, appointed), bold- 
eth up , and a&ually frameth the fame. Hooker , b. i. f, 3. 

The time miforder’d doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and crufti us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Shakefpeare’s Henry IT. p. ii. 

And fo fuccefs of mifehief fhall be born, 

And heir from heir {hall hold his quarrel up. Shakef. H.tV. 
Thofe princes have held up their fovereignty beft, which 
have been fparing in thofe grants. Davies on Ireland; 

We have often made one confiderably thick piece of marble 
take and hold up another, having purpofely caufed their fiat 
furfaces to be carefully ground and polifhed. Boyle. 

Then do not ftrike him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life, and cheer his foul 

With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. AddifCato. 

To Hold. v. n. 

1. To ftand ; to be right; to be without exception. 

To fay that Amply an argument, taken from man’s autho¬ 
rity, doth hold no way, neither affirmatively nor negatively, 
is hard. Hooker, b. ii. /• 7 - 

This holdeth not in the fea-coafts, becaufe the vapour of the 
fea, without ftlowers, doth refrefh. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

The lafting of plants is moft in thofe that are largeft of 
body; as oak, elm, and cheftnut, and this holdeth in trees; 
but in herbs it is often contrary. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by difcorcs, 
and when the holinefs of the profeffors of religion is decayed, 
and full of fcandal, and withal the times be ftupid, ignorant, 
and barbarous, you may doubt the fpringing up of a new fed; 
if then alfo there fhould arife any extravagant and ftrange 
fpirit, to make himfelf author thereof; all which points bet 
when Mahomet publilhed his law. Bacon , Efay 59 - 

Nothing can be of greater ufe and defence to the mkia t an 
e difeovering of thefe colours, {hewing in what cafes they 


Bacon. 


the difeovering < 
hold , and in what they deceive. 

Where outward force conftrains, the fentence 
But who conftrains me ? 1 yfl' 

So doth he deal with the tefti monies of the fathers, let t e 
be never fo exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations- 
they hold only of fuch a fort of prayer. Stuhffp u : 

The reafons given by them againft the worfhip of 
will equally hold againft the worfhip of images• amoD* 
Chriftians. Stilling feet’s Def of Dijc. on f crn T, . 

None of his folutions will hold by mere meebanicks. 

This unfeen agitation of the minute parts will hold I!1 = 
and spirituous liquors. . . ^ ^ 

in which not to 

the parts of the 

t . I’EjM 1 ' 

creation. J 

The 


It holds in all operative principles whatfoever, 
in fuch as relate to morality; 
tainly to go backward. 

The drift of this figure holds good in 


all 
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The proverb holds, that to be wife and love, 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryden $ Fables. 

As if th’ experiment were made to hold 
For bafe produftion, and rejea the gold. Dryden. 

This remark, I muft acknowledge, is not fo proper for the 
colouring as the defign ; but it will hold for both. Dryden. 

Our author offers no reafon; and when any body does, we 
{hall fee whether it will hold or no. . Tocke. 

The rule holds in land as well as all other commodities. Loc. 
This feems to hold in moft cafes. Addifon’s SpeSlator. 

The analogy holds good, and precifely keeps to the fame pro¬ 
perties in the planets and comets. Cheyne. 

Sanftorius’s experiment of perforation, being to the other 
fecretion as five to three, does not hold in this country, ex¬ 
cept in the hotteft time of Summer. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 
In words, as fafhions, the fame rule will hold ; 

Alike fantaftick, if too new or old. Pope on Criticifm: 

2. To continue unbroken or unfubdued. 

Our force by land hath nobly held. Shakefpeare. 

3. ToJaft; to endure. 

We fee, by the peeling of onions, what a holding fubftance 
the {kin is. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

Never any man was yet fo old, 

But hop’d his life one Winter more might hold. 

4. To continue. 

He did not'bold in this mind long. L’Ef range. 

5. To refrain. 

His dauntlefs heart would fain have held 
From weeping, hut liis eyes rebell’d. Dryden. 

6. To ftand up for ; to adhere. 

Through envy of the devil came death into the world, and 

they that do hold of his fide do find it. Wifd. ii. 24. 

They muft, if they hold to their principles, agree that things 
had their prodtuftion always as now they have. Hale. 

When Granada for your uncle held. 

You was by us reftor’d, and he expell’d. Dryden . 

Numbers hold 

With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 

So vig’rous are his eyes, fuch rays they caft. 

So prominent his eagle’s beak is plac’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

7. To be dependent on. 

The other two were great princes, though holding of him ; 
men of giant-fik.e both hugenefs and force. Sidney, b. ii. 

The mother,, if the houfe holds of our lady, had rather, 
yea and will, have her fon cunning and bold, in making him 
to live trimly. Afcharn’s Schodmafer. 

The great barons had not only great numbers of knights, 
but even petty barons holding under them. Temple. 

My crown is abfolute, and holds of none. Dryden, 

8. To derive right. 

’Tis true, from force the nobleft title fprings ; 

I therefore hold from that which firft made kings. Dryden. 

9. To Hold forth. To harangue; to fpeak in publick; to fet 
forth publickly. 

A petty conjurer, telling fortunes, held forth in themarket- 

P Iace - . ~ L’Ef range’s Fables. 

10- To Hold in. To reftrain one’s felf. 

I am full of the fury of the Lord : I am weary with holding 

ln 'cr’ rt • J er ' v ** 11 ' 

11. Vo Hold in. To continue in luck. 

A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many hands to- 

Swift. 

12. To Hold off. To keep at a diftance without clofino: with 
offers. 

Thefe are interefts important enough, and yet we muft be 
wooed to confider them.; nay, that does not prevail neither, 
but with a perverfe coynefs we hold off. Decay of Piety. 

13. To Hold on. To continue ; not to be interrupted. 

The trade held on for many years after the bilhops became 

Proteftants; and fome of their names are ftill remembered 
with infamy, on account of enriching their families by fuch 
facrilegious alienations. Swift . 

14- To HoLd on. To proceed. 

He held on, however, ’till he was upon the very point of 
breaking. T? T?f} * 

15* To Hold out. To laft; to endure. 

Before thofe dews that form manna come upon trees in the 
valleys, they diffipate, and cannot holdout. Bacon’s Nat Hi ft 
As .there are mountebanks for the natural body, f 0 are there 
mountebanks for the politick body; men that perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three experiments, but want the grounds 
£ Ie !l e V/v therefore cannot h °M out. Bacon’s Effavs. 

W rU ^^S lty ’ and j uftice > are a fure wa y of thriving, 
^ d will hold out , when all fraudulent arts and devices will 

4 an extreme.^ q Xa a re gim en axonfc 

16 M thefy “?f mSaren0tvioIent drhuthnot. 

JoHold out. Not to yield ; not to be fubdued. 

for ,Tla ? e ^ ,eavin g a fufficient number of foldiers 

for the keeping of that fort, went with the reft of his company 
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to a place where the Spaniards, fore charged by Achimetes, 
had much ado to hold out. Knolles’s Hifory of the Turks. 

You think it ftrange a perfon, obfequious to thofe he loves, 
fhould hold out fo Jong againft importunity. Boyle. 

Nor could the hardeft ir’n hold, out 
Againft his blows. Hudibras . 

I would cry now, my eyes grow womanifh ; 

But yet my heart holds out. Dryden’s Spanifl) Fryar. 

The citadel of Milan has held out formerly, after the con-, 
queft of the reft of the dutchy. Addifon cn Italy . 

As to the holding out againft fo many alterations of ftate, 
it fometimes proceeds from principles. Collier on Pride. 
Pronounce your thoughts : are they ftill fixt 
To hold it out, and fight it to the laft ? 

Or are your hearts fubduid at length, and wrought 
By time and ill fuccefs to a fubmiffion ? Addifon’s CatCi. 

17. To Hold together. To be joined. 

Thofe old Gothick caftles, made at feveral times, hold to¬ 
gether only, as it were, by rags and patches. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

18. To Hold together. To remain in union. 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world 
befides, muft keep faith amongft themfelves, or elfe they can¬ 
not hold together. Locke. 

To Hold up. To fupport himfelf. 

All the wife fayings and advices which philofophers could 
mufter up to this purpofe, have helped only to fupport fome 
few ftout and obftinate minds, which, without the affiftance 
of philofophy, could have held up pretty well of themfelves. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

\ To Hold up. Not to be foul weather. 

, Though nice and dark the point appear, 

Quoth Ralph, it may hold up and clear. Find;bras, p. W 
To Hold up. To continue the fame fpeed. 

When two ftart into the world together, the fuccefs of the 
firft feems to prefs' upon the reputation of the latter; for why 
could not he hold up ? Collier of Envy. 

Hold has . the appearance of an interjection; but is the 
imperative mood. Forbear; ftop; be ftill. 

Hold, ho! lieutenant—fir—Montano! Gentlemen, 
Have you forgot all fenfe of place and duty ? 

The general fpeaks to yon—hold, hold, for fhame ! -Shakefp. 

Hold, hold! are all thy empty wifhes fuch ! 

A good old woman would have faid as much. Dryden’s Perjt 
Hold, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The aof feizing; gripe; grafp; feizure. 

Thofe bards, Caefar writetb, delivered no certain truth of 
anything; neither is there any certain hold to be taken of any 
antiquity which is received by tradition. Spenfer on Ireland. 

1 he wits of the multitude are fuch, that many things they 
cannot lay hold on at once. Hooker, Dcdication. 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold 
of it; for the oxen {hook it. '2 Sa. vi. 6. 

1 his is to give him liberty and power : 

Rather thou ftiou'ld’ft lay hold upon him, fend him 
To deferv’ej death, and a juft punifhment. Ben. Jchnf. Catil. 
Let but them 

Find courage to lay hold on this occafion. Milt. Agohijles. 
The devil himfelf, when let Ioofe upon Job, could not 
tranfport that patient good man beyond his temper, or make 
him quit his hold. ' L'Ejirange. 

He feiz’d the finning bough with griping^/, 

And rent away with eafe the ling’ring gold. Dryden’s Mn. 
The head is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and 
one oppofite to them bending backward's, and of greater ftrenoth 
than any of them fingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them feverafiy or united, whereby it is fitted to Jay hold of 
objects of any fize or quantify. R ay on the C, cation. 

Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, 

Thy mercy fet me free, 

Whilft, in the confidence of pray’r. 

My foul took bold on thee. Add,fids SteSator. 

We are ftrangely backward to lay bold of this Cafe, this on! v 
method of cure. Aturlury's Sermon],. 

He kept his hold, 

Nor loft ’till beauty was decay’d and old, f 

And love was by poffeffion pall’d and cold. Granville 5 
oomething to oe held; fupport. 

If a man be upon an high place, without rails or good held, 

ready to &Jj. _ Bacon’s natural Hijiory. 

Catch ; power of feizing or keeping J - 

The law hath yet another hold on you. Shakefbear- 

Let K confift with fuel, a man’s intjft and fafety 
y ou, and then .t will be impoffible you can have any bold upon 

ouTin thehl 6 ,S "°n u ng ' dt c *° S ive hi *> a check, of fo 
put in the balance againft his profit. o • - 

Prifon; place of cuftody. *wJT. 

They lay him in hold, becaufe it was not declared what 
was to be done with him. u i T 

The prifoner to his hold retir’d, 00 * lli * 

His troop with equal emulation fir’d, Dryden. 

4. Power; 


2. 
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5. Power; influence. 

Rural recreations abroad, anJ books at home, are the inno¬ 
cent pleafures of a man who is early wife ; and gives fortune 
no more h:ld of him than of neceflity he muff. Dryden. 

Fear is that paffion which hath the greateft power over us, 
and by which God and his laws take the fureft bold of us. Till. 

6. Cuftody. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 

Of Bolinbroke. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

7. Hold of a Ship. All that part which lies between the keel- 

fon and the lower deck. Harris. 

Now a fea into the hold was got, 

Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryden s Juv. 

8. A lurking place : as, the hold of a wild beaft or dear. 

9. A fortified place; a fort. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him ; but make all 
plain and waile. Spcn/er. 

Ho'ldf.r. 71. f. [from hid.'] 

1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. 

The makers and holders of plows are wedded to their own 
particular way. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2 . A tenant; one that holds land under another. 

In times paft not holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo 
fcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to be 
his tenant. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Holderfc/rth. n.f [hold and forth.'] An haranguer ; one 
who fpeaks in publick. 

Whence fome tub holdersforth have made 

In powd’ring tubs the richeft trade. Hudibras, p. iii. 

He was confirmed in this opinion upon feeing the holder- 
f rth. Addifons Freeholder. 

Ho'ldfast. n.f [hold and f<f.] Any thing which takes 
hold ; a catch ; a hook. 

The feveral forts of teeth are furnifhed with holdfafls fuit- 
able to the ftrefs that they are put to. Ray on the Creation. 

Ho'lding. n. f. [from hold.] 

1. Tenure; farm. 

Holdhigs were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord who could not get a tenant. Carew. 

2 . It fcmetimes fignifies the burthen or chorus of a fong. Hamn. 
i The holding every man fhall beat as loud 

As his ftrong fides can volly. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Hole, n.f [hJl, Dutch; pole, Saxon.] 

1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or hori¬ 
zontal. 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. Shakefp. 

Tickling is moll in the foies, and under the arm holes and 
fides. Bacon. 

A loadflone is fo difpofed, that it fhall draw unto it, on a 
reclined plane, a bullet of ftcel, which* as it afcends near to 
the loadflone, may fall down through fome hole , and fo return 
to the place whence it began to move. Wilkins s Dadulus. 

There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 
in holes and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 

2. A perforation ; a fmall interflitial vacuity. 

Look upon linen that has fmall holes in it: thofe holes appear 
very black, and men are often deceived in taking holes forfpots 
of ink ; and painters, to reprefent holes , make ufe of black. 

Boyle on Colours. 

3. A cave; a hollow place. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 

A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. Shakefpeare. 

4. A cell of an animal. 

A tortoife fpends all his days in a hole , with a houfe upon his 
head. UEjlrange. 

I have frighted ants with my fingers, and purfued them as 
far as another hole, flopping all paffages to- their own neft, 
and it was natural for them to fly into the next hole. Addifon. 

5. A mean habitation. Hole is geneially ufed, unlefs in fpeak- 
ing of manual works, with fome degree of diflike. 

When Alexander firft beheld the face 

Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden's Juven , 


6. Some fubterfuge or fhift. 

Ho'lidam. n.f. [holy dame.] Bleffed lady. 

By my holidam , here comes Catharine. 
Ho'lily. adv. [from holy.] 


Ainfw. 
Flanmer. 
Shakefpeare: 


I. 


2 . 


pro¬ 

sify*. 
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And ill it doth befeem your holinefs 
To feparate the hufband and the wife. Shakef Coon. ofF .... 
Religion is rent by difeords, and the holinefs of the ^ 
feflbrs is decayed, and full of fcandal. Bacon's Df<> " 

Then in full age, and hoary holinefs , 

Retire, great teacher, to thy promis’d blifs. p r - 

We fee piety, and holinefs ridiculed as morofe Angularities^ 

. R-Q&ets, Sermon ic 

2. The {late of being hallowed; dedication to religion. ^ 

3. The title of the pope. 

I here appeal unto the pope. 

To bring my whole caufe ’fore his holinefs. Shake/. H. \\\] 
His holinefs has told lome Englifh gentlemen, that thofe of 
our nation fhould have the privileges. Addifon on Ital 

inter], [kola, French.] A word ufed in calling to ^ 


any 


Holla. 

one at a diftance. 

Lift, lift ! I hear 

Some far off hollow break the Client air. Milton 

ToHo'lla. v. n. [from the interjedlion. This word is now 
vitioufly written hollo by the beft authors : fometimes halloo 1 
To cry out loudly. * J 

But I will find him when he lies afleep. 

And in his ear I’ll holla , Mortimer! Shakefp. Henry IV 
What halloing and what ftir is this to-day ? Shakejpeare. 
Ho'lland. n.f. Fine linen made in Holland. 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Dryden 

Ho'llow. adj. [from hole.] 

1. Excavated; having a void fpace within; not folid. 

It is fortune’s ufe 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Some fearch for hollow trees, and fell the woods. Dryden. 
He frets, he fumes, he flares, he {lamps the ground; 
The hollow tow’rs with clamours ring around. Dryden, 

2. Noify, like found reverberated from a cavity. 

The fouthern wind, 

Now by his hollow whiftling in the leaves, 

Foretels a tempeft. Shakefp. HenrylV. p, i, 

Thence iffu’d fuch a blaft and hollow roar, 

As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. Dryden'. 

3. Not faithful; not found ; not what one appears. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Dire&ly feafons him his enemy. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Hollow church papifts are like the roots of nettles, which 
themfelves fling not; but yet they bear all the ftinging leaves. 

Bacon's Ornam. Ratitn. 

He feem’d 

For dignity compos’d, and high exploit; 

But all was falfe and holLw. Milton's Par. Lof, b. ii. 

What could be expelled from him, but knotty and crooked 
hollow hearted dealings ? Howel's Vocal Forrejl. 

The hollow hearted, difaffe< 5 led, 

And clofe malignants are dete&ed. 

Ho'llow. n.f. 

1. Cavity; concavity. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d. 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Efcap’d the hunt. Shakefp. King Lear, 

I fuppofe there is fome vault or hollow , or ifle, behind the 
wall, and fome paflage to it. Bacon's Natural Hifory 

Againft the horfe’s fide his fpear 
He throws, which trembles with enclofed fear; 

Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his pwn. 

Himfelf, as in the hollow of his hand. 

Holding, obedient to his high command, 

The deep abyfs. 

2 . Cavern ; den ; hole. 

Who art thou, that lately did’ft defeend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? Sbak. Titus Andionicus. 
Forefts grew 

Upon the barren hollows, high o’erfhading 
The haunts of favage beafts. 

2 . Pit. 

A fine genius for gardening thought of forming fuch 


Hudibras , p. iii. 


Denham* 


Prior. 


prior. 


Pioufly; with fanclity. 

Thou woufd’ft be great, 

Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illnefs fhould attend it: what thou would’ft highly. 
That would’ft thou holily. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Inviolably; without breach. 

Friendship, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that fo holily was obferved to the laft of thofe two ex¬ 
cellent men. Sidney ,, b. ii. 

Ho'liness. n.f [from holy.] 

1. San£lity; piety; religious goodnefs. 

I will not hence and leave my hufband here; 


Gen. xxii. * 5 * 


fightly hollow into fo uncommon and agreeable a feene. 

4, Any opening or vacuity. 

He touched the IooIIgw of his thigh. 

5. Paflage; canal. . , n . 

The little fprings and rills are conveyed through litt e 
nels into the main hclioiv of the aquedu< 5 l. ^rjfL. to 
To Ho'llow. v. a. [from the noun.] To make hoi 0 > 
excavate. 

Trees, rudely hollow'd, did the waves fuftain, 

’Ere {hips in triumph plow’d the watry, plain. Dry • 
Multitudes were employed in the finking of we 
digging of trenches, and the hollovjing of trees. p* 

To Ho'llow. v.n. [This is written by 11 egle<5l of ety 
for holla. See Holla.] To {bout; to hoot. 
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This unfeen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will hclim rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden s AurmgzeU. 

I oafs for a difaffefied perfon and a murderer, for no other 
reafon but becaufe I do not hoot and ****%£ 

He with his hounds comes hollowing from the liable. 

Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table, rope. 

Ho'llowly. adv. [from hollow.] 

1. With cavities. . a . 

2. Unfaithfully; infincerely; difhoneitly. 

O earth, bear witnefs, 

And crown what I profefs with kind event; 

If I fpeak true; if hollowlyi invert ^ n 

What beft is boaded me, to mifchief! Shakefp-. Tcmpejl. 

You fhall arraign your confcience, 

And try your penitence, if it be found, „ 

Or hollowly put on. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

Ho'llowness. n.f. [from hollow.] 

1. Cavity; {late of being hollow. 

If you throw a ftone or a dart, they give no found ; no more 
do bullets, except they happen to be a little hollowed in the 
calling, which hollownefs penneth the air. Bacon s Natui. Hijt. 

I have feen earth taken up by a ftrong wind, fo that there 
remained great empty hollownejs in the place. Hakewitt. 

An heap of land or fine powder will fuffer no hollownefs 

■ within them, though they be dry fubftances. Burnet. 

2. Deceit; infincerity ; treachery. 

Thy youngeft daughter does not love thee leaft; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofe low found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Shakefpeare's Ksng Lear. 

People, young and raw, and foft natured, think it an eafy 
thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendftiip a fure 
price of any man’s: but when experience {hall have {hewn 
them the hardnefs of molt hearts, the hollownefs of others, and 
the bafenefs and ingratitude of almoft all, they will then find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only who made 
hearts can unite them. South's Sermons. 

Ho'llowROOT. n.f. [hollow and root .] A plant. Ainfworth. 

Ho'lly. n.f. [poleyn, Saxon.] A plant. 

The leaves are fet about the edges with long, {harp, 1111 ? 
prickles : the berries are fmall, round, and generally of a red 
colour, containing four triangular ftriated feeds in each. Of 
this tree there are feveral fpecies; fome variegated in the 
leaves, fome with yellow berries, and fome with white. Mill. 

Faireft bloffoms drop with every blaft ; 

But the brown beauty will like hollies laft. Gay. 

Some to the holly hedge 

Neftling repair, and to the thicket fome; 

Some to the rude protection of the thorn. Thomfords Spring. 

Ho'llyhock. n.f [])ohJ?oc, Saxon, commonly called holyoak.] 
Rofemallow. 

It is in every refpect larger than the common mallow: its 
leaves are rougher, and its flowers, which are in fome fpecies 
double, adhere clofely to the ftalk. They flower in July. Mill. 

Holyocks far exceed poppies for their durablenefs, and are 
very ornamental. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

&SSS. !*•/ •*§«*■ 

Holme, n.f. 

1. Holme or hewme , whether jointly or fingly, comes from the 
Saxon holme, a river ifland ; or if the place be not fuch, the 
fame word fignifies alfo a hill, or mountain. Gibfon's Camden. 

2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 

Under what tree did’ft thou take them companying toge¬ 
ther? whn an A xrprprl under o Ur,lm c../* l..::: 


2 . 


3 ‘ 


who anfwered, under a holm tree. ’ ' Suf lvlii. 

The carver holme , the maple feldom inward found. Spenf. 
Ho'locaust. n.f. [oA^ 3 and x&iw.] A burnt facrifice; a fa- 
crifice of which the whole was confumed by fire, and nothing 
retained by the offerer. 

Ifaac carried the wood for the facrifice, which being an 
h.locaujl, or burnt offering, to be confumed unto afhes, we 
cannot well conceive a burthen for a boy. Browns Vulg. Err. 

Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made a facrifice ; 
let the tongue fpeak no filthy word, and it becomes an obla¬ 
tion ; let the hand do no unlawful a£lion, and you render it 

Ray on the Creation. 

Humenes cut a piece from every part of the vi&im, and by 
this he made it an holocaujl, or an entire facrifice. Broome. 
Holograph.*./ [Ja 0> and y^Qp<* ] This word is ufed in 
the bcottilh law to denote a deed written altogether by the 
granter’s own hand. & J 

Holp. The old preterite and participle paflive of help. 

His great love, {harp as his fpur, hath holp him 

Hr/* 1 ° S n be f? re US * , Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ho lpen. The old participle paflive of help. 

at,dtL l0ng r Un u th J e /?r nd is hol t m ' thou S h both the mouth 
holTtl* ^ a , handfu . 1 from the trunk ! and fomewhat more 
Ho'LST E T hen /- he r^T r 15 n e ear ’ than w hen the fpeaker. Bacon. 

a ^rfcman/iftoT WP ’ 0 "’ * ^ A Cafe for 

In'sru&yhol/lers put what meat 
Into his hofe he cou’d not get. Butler. 
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Holt, whether at the beginning or ending of the name of ah? 
place, fignifies that it is or hath been wOody, from the Saxon 
toolr, a wood 3 or fometimes poflibly from the Saxon ))o\, t. e* 
hollow, efpecially when the name ends in tun or dun. G ibjorn. 
HO'LY. adj. [J>ahj, SaXon ; hey/igh, Dutch, from J?al, healthy, 
or in a ftate of falvation ] 
l. Good; pious; religious. 

See where his grace {lands ’tween two clergymen! 

And fee a book of prayer in his hand. 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakefp. Rich. Hi. 
Doubt! efs 

With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable; 

And, doubling that, moft holy. Shake/. Cymbelines 

Hallowed; confecrated to divine ufe. 

State, holy or unhallow’d, what of that? Shak. Hen. VI. 
Bare was his hoary head 3 one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his feeptre. Drydeny 

Pure; immaculate. _ , 

Common fenfe could tell them, that the good God could 
not be pleafed with any thing cruel j nor the moft holy God 
with any thing filthy and unclean. South s Sermons. 

4. Sacred. 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, 

Is like a villain with a finding cheek. Shak. Merch. of V°.n. 

He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra , 

Ho'ly-ghost. n.f. [bahj and ^aj-c, Saxon.] The third per¬ 
fon of the adorable Trinity. 

If ftrength of perfuafion be the light which muft guide us, 

I afk, how {hall any one diftinguilh the inspirations of the 
Holy-ghof f Locke. 

Ho'ly-Thursday, n.f The day on which the afcenfion of 
our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before Whitfufltide. 
Ho'ly-week. n.f The week before Eafter. 

Ho'lyday. n.f [holy and day.] 

1. The day of fome ecclefiallical feftivah 

2. Anniverfary feaft. 

This victory was fo welcome unto the Perfians, that in 
memorial thereof they kept that day as one of their folemn 
hoydays for many years after. Knotted s Hifory of the Turks. 

Rome’s holydajs you tell, as if a gueft 
With the old Romans you werb wont to feafL Waller. 

3. A day of gayety and joy. 

He writes verfes, he fpeaks holy day, he fmells April and 
May; he will carry it. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

What, have I ’fcaped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjedl for them ? Shakefpeare, 

4. A time that comes feldom. 

Courage is but a holyday kind of virtue, to be feldom exer- 
cifed. Dryden s Fables, Dedication. 

HOMAGE, n.f [hommage^ French; homagium, low Latin*] 

1. Service paid and fealty profefted to a fovereign or fuperior 
lord. 

Call my fovereign yours, 

And do him homage as obedient fubje£ls. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
The chiefs, in a folemn manner, did their homages , and 
made their oaths of fidelity to the earl marlhal. Davi-.s. 
z. Obeifance ; refpect paid by external a£lion. 

The gods great mother, when her heav’nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham . 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward theybeint their way ; 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

And due obeifance to the daify paid Dryden . 

Go, go, with homage yon proud vi&ors meet! 

Go, lie like dogs beneath your mafters feet. Dryden. 

To Ho'mage. v. a. [from the noun.] To reverence by exter¬ 
nal adlion ; to pay honour to ; to profefs fealty. 

Ho'mager. n.f. [hommager, Fr from homage . ] One who 
holds by homage of fome fuperior lord. 

As I’m Egypt’s queen, 

Thou blufheft, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Caefar’s h:?nagtr. ' Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

His fubje&s, tray tors, are received by the duke of Bretagne 
his homager. Bacon's Henry VII. 

HOME. n. f. [pam, Saxon.] 

1. His own houfe ; the private dwelling. 

I’m now from home, and out of that provifion 
Which {hall be needful for your entertainment. Shakefpeare, 
Home is the facred refuge of our life, 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife. Dryden „ 

When He< 5 lor went to fee 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache; 

He found her not at home ; for {he was gone. Dryden . 

_ ^ w ^° ^ ave k° me h when home they do repair, 

r: ;'° t rL 0d ? ing calls their vvai ’* d> nng friends; Dryden. 


2 . His own country. 

tt 1 r H T Can tyra0tS fafely £ 0Vern 
Unlefs abroad they piirchafe great alliance? Shakef. H. VI. 

1 heir determination is to return to their homes, and to 


trouble you no more. 
11 L 


Shakefp. Aferchant of Venice , 

With 
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With honour to his home let Thefeus ride. 

With love to friend. Dry den’s Fables. 

At home the hateful names of parties ceafe, 

And fadtious fouls are weary’d into peace. Dryden. 

They who pafs through a foreign country, towards their 
native home y do not ufuafiy give up themfelves to the pleafures 
of the place. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. The place of conftant refidence. 

Flandria, by plenty made the heme of war. 

Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor’d. Prior. 

4. United to a fubftantive, it fignifies domeftick. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation,, of foreign. Bacon’s Advice to Vilders. 
Home. adv. [from the noun.] 

1. To one’s own habitation. 

One of Adam’s children in the mountains lights on a glit¬ 
tering fubftance; home he carries it to Adam, who finds it to 
be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and exceeding great 
weight. Locke. 

2 . To one’s own country. 

3. Clofe to one’s own breaft or affairs. 

He that encourages treafon lays the foundation of a doc¬ 
trine, that will come home to himfelf. L’Ejlrange. 

This is a confideration that comes home to our intereft. Add . 
Thefe confiderations, propofed in general terms, I am fure, 
madam, you will, by particular application, bring home to 
your own concern. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

4. To the point defigned ; to the utmoft; clofely ; fully. 

Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never to {hew 
them, but when they might pay home . Sidney , b. ii. 

In fell motion. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

A loyal fir 

To him thou follow’#: I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed. Shakefpeare’s Tsmpeji. 

Her caufe and yours 

I’ll perfe& him withal; and he {ball bring you 
Before the duke, and to the head of Angelo 
Accufe him home and home. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 
Men of age objedl too much, adventure too little, and fel- 
dom drive bufinefs home to the full period ; but content them¬ 
felves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. Bacon. 

That cometh up home to the bufinefs, and taketh off the 
objection clearly. Sanderfon. 

Break through the thick array 

Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him. Addif 
He makes choice of fome piece of morality ; and in order 
to prels this home , he makes lefs ufe of the force of reafoning. 

Pope’s View of Epick Poems. 
1 can only refer the reader to the authors themfelves, who 
fpeak very home to the point. Atterbury s Serm. Preface. 

5. United to a fubftantive, it implies force and efficacy. 

Poifon may be falfe; 

The h ?ne thru# of a friendly fword is fure. Dryden. 

I am forry to give him fuch home thrufts 5 for he lays him¬ 
felf fo open, and ufes fo little art to avoid them, that I muft 
either do nothing, or expofe his weaknefs. Btillingfeet. 

Homebo'rn. adj. [home and born .] 

1. Native; natural. 

Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Thefe creatures from homeborn intrinfick harm. Donne. 

2. Domeftick; not foreign. 

Num’rous bands 

With homeborn \yt s, or tales from foreign lands. Pope. 
Ho'mebred. adj. [home and bred.] 

1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to draw him 
early into his church, before other competitors, homebred lufts, 
or vicious cuftoms of the world, {hould be able to pretend to 
him. Hammond on Fundatnentals. 

2. Not polifhed by travel; plain; rude; artlefs; uncultivated. 

Only to me two homebred youths belong. Dryden’s Juven. 

3. Domeftick; not foreign. 

But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell, 

And homebred evil, ye defire to hear, 

I can you tydings tell. Fairy ueen , cant. i. 

This once happy land. 

By homebred fury rent, long groan’d. Phillips. 

Ho'mefelt. adj. [home and felt .] Inward; private. 

Yet they in pleafing {lumber lull’d thefenfe. 

And in fweet madnefs robb’d it of itfelf; 

But fuch a facred and home felt delight. 

Such fober certainty of waking blifs, 

I never heard ’till now. Milton. 

Happy next him who to thefe {hades retires. 

Whom nature charms, and v/hom the mufe infpires, 
Whom humbler joys of homefelt quiet pleafe, 

Succeffive ftudy, exercife, and eafe. Pope . 

Ho'melily. adv. [from homely.] Rudely; inelegantly. 
Ho'meliness. n.f. [from homely.] Plainnefs; rudenefs; 
coarfenefs. 


H O M 

Homer has opened a great field of raillery to men of ^ 
delicacy than gteatnefs of genius, by the homelinefs of fiT* 
his fentiments. AJdiiLj c ° me of 

Ho'mely. adj. [from borne.] Plain; homefpun[ not dj?*' 
not beautiful; not fine; coarfe; rude ee § ant 5 

loafhftS handf ° me With ° Ut "***'. and «*>o« 

Within this wood, out of a rock did rife ^ 

A fpring of water, mildly tumbling down; 

Whereto approached not in any wife 
The homely fhepherd, nor the ruder clown. sp efl f 

Like rich hangings in an homely houfe, * ■ 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakefp. Henry VI 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift: 

Riddling confeffion finds but riddling fhrift. ’ Shakeftear 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. Shake.LJ' 

Our ftomachs will make what’s homely favoury. Shake ft,’ 

It is for homely features to keep home; 

They had their name thence. Milton 

It is obferved by fome, that there is none fo homed hit 
loves a looking-glafs. South’s Sermons 

Their homely fare difpatch’d, the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next. Dry den’s An. b. vii. 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homeli’Jl llrains. Swift 

Homely perfons, the more they endeavour to adorn them¬ 
felves, the more they expofe the defeds they want to hide Clar 
Ho'mely. adv. Plainly; coarfely; rudely. 

Thus like the god his father, homely dreft, 

He ftrides into the hall a horrid guefi. Dryden’s An. 

Ho'melyn. n.f. A kind of fiih. Ainfioortb * 

Homemade, adj. [home and made.] Made at home; not 
manufactured in foreign parts. 

A tax laid on your native produft, and homemade commo¬ 
dities, makes them yield lefs to the fir# feller. Lode. 
Ho mer. n.f. A meafure of about three pints. 

An homer of barley-feed {hall be valued at fifty fhekels of 

^ ver * Lev. xxvii. 16. 

Ho'mespun. adj. [home and fun.] 

1. Spun or wrought at home; not made by regular manufac¬ 
turers. 

Inftead of homefpun coifs were feen 
Good pinners, edg’d with colberteen. Swift. 

2* Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a fuit of Englifli broad-cloath, very plain, 
but rich : every thing he wore was fubftantial, honeft, home¬ 
fpun ware. Jddijon. 

3. Plain; coarfe; rude; homely; inelegant. 

They fometimes put on, v/hen they go aftiore, long fleeve- 
lefs coats of homefpun Cotton. Sandys’s Travels. 

We fay, in our hemefpun Englifn proverb, He killed two 
birds with one ftone ; pleafed the emperor, by giving him the 
refemblance of his anceftors, and gave him fuch a refemblance 
as was not fcandalous in that age. Dryden’s An. Dedicat. 

Our homefpun authors muft forfake the field, 

And Shakefpeare to the foft Scarlatti yield. Jddifon. 

Homespu'n. n.f. A coarfe, inelegant, rude, untaught, ruftick 
man. 

What hempen homefpuns have we fwaggering here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? Shakefpeare. 

Ho'mestall. 7 n.J. [ Jxim and ytebe, Saxon.] The place of 
Ho'mestead. 5 the houfe. 

Both houfe and homejlead into Teas are born, 

And rocks are from their old foundations torn. Dryden. 
Ho'meward. 7 adv. [])am and peajit>, Saxon.] Towards 
Ho'mewards. 5 home; towards the native place; towards 
the place of refidence. 

Then Urania homeward did arife, 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. Sidney. 

My affairs 

Do even drag me homeward. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may ftill 
My love defeend, and journey down the hill, 

Not panting after growing beauties; fo 
I {hall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 

Look homeward , angel now, and melt with ruth; 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the haplefs youth! Mdtom 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid Iky, 

Which homeward from their waPry paftures born, 

They fing, and Afia’s lakes their notes return. Dryd. 

What now remains, 

But that once more we tempt the wat’ry plains, 

And, wand’ring homewards? feek our fafety hence. O' 
Ho'micide, n.f. [homicide^ French; homttidium, Latin-J 
I. Murder; manque! ling. * t u; s 

The apoftles command to abftain from blood : con ru ^ 
according to the law of nature, and it will feem, that 
only is forbidden ; but conftrue it in reference to the tew c» 
Jews, about which the queftion was, and it {ball e<ih y 
to have a clean othersfenfe, and a truer,- when we expo ^ 
of eating, and not of fhedding blood. ftru& 011. 
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2 Deflruaion. In the following lines it is not proper. 

What wonder is’t that black detrain thrives! 

The homicide of names is lefs than lives. Dryden. 

■2 f Homicide , Fr. homicida , Lat.] A murderer; a manflayer. 

y L Your beauty, that did haunt me in my fleep. 

To undertake the death of all the world, 

So might I live one hour in your fweet bofom. 

,_If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide , 

Thefe nails ftiould rend that beauty from my cheeks. Shakef 
Hedfor comes, the homicide , to wield 
His conqu’ring arms, with corps to ftrew the field. Dryden. 

Homici'dal. adj. [from homicide.] Murderous; bloody. 

The troop forth iffuing from the dark recefs, 

With homicidal rage, the king opprefs. Pope’s Odyffey. 

Homjle'tical. adj. [bfMXvTixos.] Social; converfible. 

His life was holy, and, when he had leifure for retirements, 
fevere: his virtues a&ive chiefly, and homileticaT, not thofe 
lazy fullen ones of the cloyfter. Atterbury. 

Ho'mily. n.f [homilie, French; oyuXU.] AJdifcourfe read to 
a congregation. 

Homilies were a third kind of readings ufual in former times; 
a moft commendable inftitution, as well then to fupply the 
cafual, as now the neceflary defedt of fermons. Hooker. 

What tedious homily of love have you wearied your pa- 
riffiioners withal, and never cried have patience, good people. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 
If we furvey the homilies of the ancient church, we {hall 
difeern that, upon feftival days, the fubject of the homily was 
conftantly the bufinefs of the day. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

HOMOGE'NEAL. 7 adj. [ homogene , Fr. oyoysvng.] Having 

HOMOGENEOUS.) the fame nature or principles; fuitable 
to each other. 

The means of redudlion, by the fire, is but by congrega¬ 
tion of homogencal parts. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 

Ice is a fimilary body, and homogeneous concretion, whofe 
material is properly water. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

An homogeneous mafs of one kind is eafily diftinguifhable 
from any other; gold from iron, fulphur from alum, and fo 
of the reft. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

The light, whofe rays are all alike refrangible, I call fimple, 
homogeneal, and fimilar; and that whofe rays are fome more 
refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and 
diffimilar. Newton’s Opt. 

PIomoge'ne alness. 1 n. f. [from homogeneous, or homogeneal.] 

Homogeneity. Participation of the fame principles or 

Homoge'neousness. 3 nature; fimilitude of kind. 

The mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity and fimi- 
larity, or homogeneity of parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Upon this fuppofition of only different diameters, it is im- 
poflible to account for the homogeneity or fimilarity of the fe- 
cerned liquors. ^ Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Ho'mogeny. n.f [oyoywla.] Joint nature. 

By the driving back of the principal fpirits, which preferve 
the confidence of the body, their government is diffolved, and 
every part returneth to his nature or homogeny. Bacon. 

Homologous, adj. [ homologue , Fr. oy.oXoy@ j .] Having the 
fame manner or proportions. 

Homo'nymous. adj. [homonyme, Fr. bydvvy(&.] Denomi¬ 
nating different things; equivocal; ambiguqys. 

As words fignifying the fame thing are called fynonymous, 
fo equivocal words, or thofe which fignify feveral things, are 
called homonymous , or ambiguous; and when perfons ufe fuch 
ambiguous words, with a defign to deceive, it is called equi- 

M Voca , t,on ’ Watts’s Logick. 

Homonymy, n.f [homonymie, French; buovvydoc.] Equivo¬ 
cation; ambiguity. 

Homo'tpnous. adj. [byorov©*.] Equable : faid of fuch dif- 
tempers as keep a conftant tenour of rife, ftate, and declen- 
fion. • 

Hone, n.f [This word M.Cafaubon derives from Ju¬ 

nius from hogfaen , Welffi; Skinner , who is always rational, 

rom J?aen, Saxon, a ftone; Jjaenan, to ftone ] A whetftone 
tor a rafor. 

To H„» A h ° m and r tP arer ’ t0 „P are away graft. Tuffer’s Husband. 

1 thbg V ’ *’ f)5on5ian ’ Saxon -] To pine; to long for any 

HO'NEST. adj. Ihonejbe, French; bmefius, Latin ] 

*• Upright; true; fincere. J 

What art thou ? 

-A very honeft hearted fellow, and as poor as the king. Sh 
1 he way to relieve ourfelves from thofe fophifms is an 
W? and diligent enquiry into the real nature and caufes of 

2. Chafte. Watts’s Logick. 

3. Juft ^iahteonJ be . mcrr ?’ and ^ et hone S t0 °- Shakefpeare. 

t I r n § hteous j giving to every man his due 

4 ’ is fometimes U fed criminally for difhoneft; bafe. 

~ n V devife fome honeft danders 
' O ltain my coufin with: one doth not know 

impoifon liking ‘ Shahfteare - 

*• Uprightly; juftly. J J 

It doth make me tremble, 

4 
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There ftiould thofe fpirits yet breathe, that when they cafinof; 
Live bomjtly , would rather perifli bafely. Ben. Johnf. CatiL 
For fome time paft all endeavours or propofals from private 
perfons to advance the publick fervice, however honeftly and 
innocently defigned, have been called flying in the king’s 
face. Sufi- 

2. Withchaftity; modeftly. 

Ho'nest Y. n.f [honnejletej French ; honeflas, Latin.] Juftice; 
truth; virtue; purity. 

Thou fhalt not have thy hufband’s lands. 

--Why, then mine honejly {hall be niy dower. Shakefp. 

Goodnefs, as that which makes men prefer their duty and 
their promife before their paffions or their intereft, and is pro¬ 
perly the objedl of truft, in our language goes rather by the 
name of honejly ; though what we call an honeft nian, the Ro¬ 
mans called a good man ; and honejly in their language, as well 
as in French, rathef fignifies a compofition of thofe qualities 
which generally acquire honour and efteem. 'Templei 

Hj'nied. adj. [from homy ] 

1. Covered with honey. 

The bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flow’ry work doth fing. Milton < 

2. Sweet; lufeious. 

When he foeaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 

To fteal his fweet and h nied. fentences. Shakefp. Henry 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. * Milton!s Agonijles. 

HONEY, n.f. [Jpurng, Saxon; konig> Dutch; honec, honag , 
German.] 

1. A thick, vifeous, fluid fubftance, of a whitifh or yellowifti 
colour, fweet to the tafte, folubie in water; and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, liquable by a gentle 
heat, and of a fragrant fmell. We have three kinds of honey : 
the firft and fineft is virgin honey, not very firm, and of a 
fragrant fmell: it is the firft produce of the fw arm, ob¬ 
tained by draining from the combs without preffing. The 
fecond is thicker than the firft, often almoft folid, procured 
from the combs by prefture: and the worft is the common 
yellow honey, exira&ed by heating the combs over the fire, 
and then preffing them. In the flowers of plants, by certain 
glands near the bafis in the petals, is fecreted a fweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its probofis or trunk, fucks up, 
fwallows it, flies av/ay with it to the hive, and difeharges 
again from the ftomach through the mouth into fome of the 
cells of the comb. The honey thus taken up into the body of 
the bee, and depofited again into the cells of the comb, is 
deftined for the focu of the young offspring; but in hard fea- 
fons the bees are fometimes reduced to the neceffity of feeding 
on it themfelves, and die of hunger after they have eat it all 
up. Honey, taken out of the new combs early in the Sum¬ 
mer, is vaftly preferrable to that taken from the fame hive in 
Autumn. Honey is an excellent pe&oral, is detergent, ape¬ 
rient, and diuretick. Piill’s Mat. Med. 

So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakef Hen. V. 
The like contention is found among the Greeks, touching 
his education and firft foftering: fome affirm, that he was fed 
by honey bees. Raleigh’s Hiftory of the tVorld. 

In ancient time there was a kind of' honey, which, either of 
its own nature, or by art, would grow as hard as fua ar , and 
was not fo lufeious as ours. Bacon’s Natural*Hi/}cry. 

When the patient is rich, there’s no fear of phylicians.about 
him, as thick as wafps to a honey pot. L’E[Iranze 

Honey is the elaborate produdion of the vegetable 
kind being a moft exquifite vegetable fope, refolvent of the 
bile, balfamick and pedoral: honey contains no inflammable 
{pint, before it has felt the force of fermentation ; for by diL 
filiation it affords nothing that will burn in the fire. Arbuthn . 
New wine, with honey temper’d’ milk we bring; 

Then living waters from the crvftal fpring. Pope’s Qdvtlev 
Sweetnefs; lufeioufnefs. ' * ' W y 

The king hath found 
Matter again# him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII 

A honey tongue, a heart of gail. 

Is fancy’s fpring, but forrow’s fall. ShakePhenr* 

3- A name of tendernels ; Aveet; fweetnefs. [Mel-, eorclum \ 
Honey\ you {hall be well defir’d in Cyprus • 

I ve found great love among# them. Oh J, 

I prattle out of fafhion, and I dote 

In mine own comfort. » nn <, 

Why, honey bird, I bought bite on purpoff^Thee^i 
not thou fay, thou long'd#for a ChriLnTv ° brlden 
To Honey. » [from the noun .} To talk fondly. ' 
Nay, but to live 

In the rank fweat of an iriceftuous bed, 

C °a U n 10n> and makHVg'lb*^ 

Uver the nafty ftv, caT r * > T 

• - , bbaecfpectre s Hamiet. 

Ho'ney-sag. 


2 . 


Oh, my fweet. 
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Ho'ney-B-AG. n.f. [ honey and bag.] 

The honey-bag is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisfy, and to fpare, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
to be kept againft Winter. Grew’s Mufieum. 

Ho'ney-comb. n.f. [ honey and comb.] The cells of wax in 
which the bee ftores her honey. 

All thefe a milk-white honey-comb furround, 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown’d. Dryden. 
Hok'ey-combed. adj. [honey and comb.] Spoken of a piece of 
ordnance flawed with little cavities by being ill caft. 

A mariner having difcharged his gun, which was honey¬ 
combed, and loading it fuddenly again, the powder took 
fire. Wifeman. 

Ho'ney-dew. n.f. [honey and dew.] Sweet dew. 

There is a honey-dew which hangs upon their leaves, and 
breeds infedls. Mortimer $ Husbandry. 

How honey-deius embalm the fragrant morn. 

And the fair oak with lufcious fweets adorn. Garth. 

Ho'ney-flower. n.f. [melanthus, Latin.] A plant. 

Tt hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a fhrub : 
the leaves are like thofe of burnet ; the cup of the flower is 
divided into feveral parts: the flower confifts of four leaves, 
and is of an anomalous figure, fometimes in the fhape of a 
fan, and at other times conical: the ovary becomes a fruit, 
refembling a bladder four cornered, divided into four cells, 
and pregnant with roundifh feeds. This plant produces large 
fpikes of chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which 
is contained a large quantity of black fweet liquor, from 
whence it is fuppofed to derive its name. Miller. 
Ho’ney-gnat. n.f. [mellio, Latin ; honey and gnat.] An in¬ 
fect. Ainfworth. 

Ho'ney-moon. n.f. [honey and moon.] The firft month after 
marriage, when there is nothing but tendernefs and pleafure. 

A man ftiould keep his finery for the latter feafon of mar¬ 
riage, and not begin to drefs ’till the honey-moon is over. Addif 
Ho'ney-suckle. n.f. [cap r folium, Latin.] Woodbine. 

It hath a climbing {talk, which twifts itfelf about whatfo- 
ever tree ftands near it: the flowers are tubulous and oblong, 
confliting of one leaf, which opens towards the top, and is 
divided into two lips ; the uppermoft of which is fubdivided 
into two, and the lowermoft is cut into many fegments: the 
tube of the flowers is bent, fomewhat refembling a huntfman’s 
horn. They are produced in clutters, and are very fweet. 
Miller enumerates ten fpecies, of which three grow wild in 
our hedges. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bower. 

Where honey-fuckles , ripen’d by the fun, 

Forbid the fun to enter; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Againft the power that bred it. Shakefpeare. 

Watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton. 

Then melfoil beat, and honey-fuckles pound; 

With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 
Hc/neyless. adj. [from honey.] Without honey. 

But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees. 

And leave them honeylefs. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

Ho'ney- wort. n.f. \cerinthe , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath glaucous deep green leaves, which are, for the moft 
part, befet with prickles: the flowers are cylindrical, confid¬ 
ing of one leaf, in fhape like thofe of comfrey, and are pen¬ 
dulous : each flower turns to the top of the fecond page of the 
third leaf following. Miller. 

Ho'norary. adj. [ honorarius , Latin.] 

1. Done in honour. 

There was probably fome diftin&ion made among the Ro¬ 
mans between fuch honorary arches eredfed to emperors, and 
thofe that were raifed to them on the account of a vidtory, 
which are properly triumphal arches. Addifon on Italy. 

This monument is only honorary ; for the allies of the em¬ 
peror lie elfewhere. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with thefe little honorary rewards, 
that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave only place 
and diftindfion to the perfon who received them. Addif.Guard. 
HONOUR, n.f [honeur, French ; honor'y Latin.] 

1. Dignity; high rank. 

2 . Reputation; fame. 

A man is an ill hufband of his honour , that entereth into 
any adtion, the failing wherein may difgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can honour him. Bacon’s EJfays. 
The tide of a man of rank. 

Return unto thy lord. 

Bid him not fear the feparated councils: 

His honour and myfelf are at the one ; 

And at the other is my good friend Catefby. Shakef. R. III. 
Subject of praife. 

Thou happy father. 

Think that the cleared: gods, who make them honours , 
Of man’s impoffibilities, have prcferv’d thee. Shakefp. 
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5. Noblenefsof mind; fcornof meannefs; magnanimity. 
Now fhall I fee thy love; what motive may 


may 

Be ftronger with thee than the name of wife ? 

—That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds. 

His honour. Oh, thine honour, Lewis ; thine honour. Sbak 
If by honour is meant any thing diftindt from confidence* 
’tis no more than a regard to the cenfure and efteem of the 


Rogers’s Sermoi 


Shakef Cymbelint, 


world. 

6. Reverence ; due veneration. 

They take thee for their motherj 
And everyday do honour to thy grave. 

There, my lord. 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ftate at door, ’mongft purfuivants. 

-Ha ! ’tis he, indeed ! 

Is this the honour they do one another ? Shakefp. Hen. VIII 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, required towards 
our prince and our parent, under the name of honour ; are- 
fpedt, which, in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love 
and fear, and, in the objedf, equally fuppofes goodnefs and 
power. Rogers’s Smnons, 

7. Chaftity. 

Be fhe honour flaw’d, 

I have three daughters, the eldeft is eleven; 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. Sbak. Winter’s Tale, 
She dwells fo fecurely on the excellency of her honour , that 
the folly of my foul dares not prevent itfelf: fhe is too bright 
to be looked againft. ShakeJ'p. Merry Wives of Windfcr. 

8. Dignity of mien. 

Two of far nobler fhape, erecl and tall, 

Godlike ere£l! with native honour clad, 

In naked majefty, feem’d lords of all. Milton’s Farad Lof. 

9. Glory; boaft. 

A late eminent perfon, the honour of his profeffion for inte¬ 
grity and learning. But net’s Theory of the Earth. 

10. Publick mark of refpedl. 

He faw his friends, who whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their fun’ral honours claim’d, and afk’d their quiet graves. 

Dryden s /En. b. vi. 

Such difcourfes, on fuch mournful occafions as thefe, were 
inftituted not fo much in honour of the dead, as for the ufeof 
the living. Atterburys Sermons. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, fome to heap toge¬ 
ther a little dirt that fhall bury them in the end; others to gain 
an honoury that, at beft, can be celebrated but by an inconfi- 
derable part of the world, and is envied and calumniated by 
more than ’tis truly given. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

11. Privileges of rank or birth. 

Henry the feventh, truly pitying 
My father’s lofs, like a moft royal prince, 

Reftor’d to me my honours ; and, from ruins, 

Made my name once more noble. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

12. Civilities paid. 

Then here a flave, or if you will a lord, 

To do the honoursy and to give the word. Pope’s Horace. 

13. Ornament; decoration. 

The fire then fhook the honours of his head. 

And from his brows damps of oblivion fhed. Dryden. 
My hand to thee, my honour on my promife.. Stahjp. 
To Ho'nour. %. a. [honnorery French; honoroy Latin.] 

1. To reverence; to regard with veneration. . 

He was called our father, and was continually honoured 0 
all men, as the next perfon unto the king. EJlh.xv 1. “• 

The poor man is honoured for his fkill, and the rich man is 
honoured for his riches. Eccluf. x- 3 °‘ 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in ricnes. 

Eccluf. x. 3 1, 

How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not. 

2. To dignify ; to raife to greatnefs. 

In foothing them, we nourifh ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition, . 

Which we ourfelves have plow’d for, fow d and ca ' l 

By mingling them with us, the honour d number. J 
I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he fhall foUow after t » 
and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon a [ ^ 
that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord. 
Honourable, adj. [ honorable, French.] 

1. Illuftrious; noble. 

Sir, I’ll tell you, 

Since I am charg’d in honour, and by hint ^ 

That I think honourable. Shakefpeare j k 1/1 e : ’ j 

Who hath taken this counfel againft Tyre, the c ^ 
city, whofe merchants are princes, whofe trafficker^^ 
honourable of the earth ? •'* 

Great; magnanimous ; generous. 

Think’ft thou it honourable for a nobleman ^ 

Still to remember wrongs. Shakefpeare s 

Conferring honour. r„ I1C rht. 

Then warlike kings, who for their countiy t? g 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. ; ; 
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Many of thofe perfons, who put this honourable talk on me, 
were more able to perform it themfelves. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

a Accompanied with tokens of honour. 

Sith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguifh, rather than of crime hath been, 

Preferve her caufe to her eternal doom ; 

And in the mean, vouchfafe her honourable tomb. Fa. £>u. 

t. Not to be difgraced. . f . , c . 

Here’s a Bohemian tartar tarries the coming down of thy 
fat woman :—let her defeend, my chambers ar e honourable. Sbak. 

6. Without taint; without reproach. . 

As he was honourable in all his acls, fo in this, that he took 
Toppe for an haven. < Mac. xiv. 5. 

Methinks I could not die any where fo contented as in the 
kind’s company, his caufe being juft and his quarrel honour- 
a jjl et Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

7. Honeft; without intention of deceit. 

The earl fent again to know if they would entertain their 
pardon, in cafe he fhould come in perfon, and allure it: they 
anfwered, they did conceive him to be fo honourabley that from 
himfelf they would moft thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 

If that thy bent of love be honourable , 

Thy purpofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shakefp. 

8. Equitable. 

Ho'nourableness. n.f. [from honourable.] Eminence; mag¬ 
nificence ; generofity. 

Honourably, adv. [from honourable.] 

j. With tokens of honour. 

The rev’rend abbot, 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. Sh. H.V III. 

2. Magnanimoufly; generoufly. 

After fome fix weeks diftance of time, which the king did 
honourably interpofe, to give fpace to his brother’s interceffion, 
he was arraigned of high treafon, and prefently after con¬ 
demned. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Reputably; with exemption from reproach. 

’Tis juft, ye gods ! and what I well deferve : 

Why did I not more honourably ftarve! Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Ho'nourer. n.f [from honour.] One that honours; one that 
regards with veneration. 

I muft not here omit to do juftice to Mr. Gay, whofe zeal 
in your concern is worthy a friend and honourer. Pope. 

Hood, in compofition, is derived from the Saxon j?ab, in Ger¬ 
man heity in Dutch held. It denotes quality; character; con¬ 
dition: as, knighthood ; childhood ; fatherhood. Sometimes it is 
ufed after the Dutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it is taken 
collectively: as, brolherhoody a confraternity; fijlerhoody a 
company of fillers. 

HOOD, n.f [J)ob, Saxon, probably from Jjeyob, head.] 

1. The upper covering of a woman’s head. 

In velvet, white as fnow, the troop was gown’d; 

T heir hoods and fleeves the fame. Dryden’s Fables. 

2 . Anything drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it. 

Undertaking fo togefture and muffle up himfelf in his hood, 
as the duke’s manner was to ride in cold weather, that none 
fhould difeern him. Wotton. 

The lacerna came, from being a military habit, to be a 
common drefs. it had a hood, which could be feparated or 
joined to it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A covering put over the hawk’s eyes, when he is not to fly. 

4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the back of a graduate 
to mark his degree. 

To Hood. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drefs in a hood. 

The cobler apron’d, and the parfon gown’d. 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d. Pope. 

2. To blind, as with a hood. i 

While grace is faying, I’ll hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and figh, and fay, amen. Shakefpeare. 

3. I o cover. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above; 

Of it a broad extinguilher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Drvden 

H ° °°“f; N 1 B f‘ d ' n 'k A play in which the perfon hooded is 
to catch another, and tell the name; blindman’s bufF. 

What devil was’t, 

hat thus hath cozen’d you at hoodtnan blind ? Sbak Haml 

To Ho'od-wink. a. [hood and wink.] 

lm To blind with foniething bound over the eyes. 

They willingly hood-winking themfelves from feeino- his 

viceof-^ftice 611 the VirtUC ° f defendhi! foul 

We will bind and hood-wink him fo, that he fhall funnnfcFr 
18 Carried "*9 leaguer of the adversaries. 

You may J * 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty, 

TH Ct f 01 ?’ thc time you ma y fo b°od-wink. Shakef 
nl whohath been hood-wink'd from her birth J ‘ 

So h h T e [ felf Wit i‘ n death ’ s niirrour fee Mies 

So have I feen, at Chriftmafs fports, one loft. 

And, hood-wink d, for a man embrace a poft. Ben. Johnfon 




HOD 

Satan is fain to hood-wink thofe that are apt to ftart. 

Decay of Pietp 

Prejudice fo dexteroufly hood-winks mens minds as to keep 
them in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the 

light. Locke ' 

Mufti wed Rodogune? 

Fantaftick cruelty of hood-wink’d chance ! Rozve* 

On high, where no hoarfe winds or clouds refort, 

The hood-wink’d goddefs keeps her partial court. Garth- 

2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient; for the prize, I’ll bring thee to. 

Shall hoed-wink this mifchance. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

3. To deceive; to impofe upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often fhe had ufed to her 
hufband’s fhame, filling all mens ears, but his, with reproach ; 
while he, hood-winked with kindnefs, leaft of all men knew 
who ftruck him. Sidney . 

HOOF, n.f [pop, Saxon; hoef Dutch.] The hard horny 
fubftance on the feet of graminivorous animals. 

With the hoofs of his horfes fhall he tread down all thy 
ftreets. Ezek. xxvi. 11.- 

The bull and ram know the ufe of their horns as well as 
the horfe of his ho fs. More’s Ant. dote againji Atheifm. 

Ho'ofed. adj. [from hoof.] Furnifhed with hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the fwifteft; of all the 
hoofed, the horfe is the moft beautiful; of all the clawed, the 
lion is the ftrongeft. Grew’s Cofmol. Saci b. ii. rr8. 

Hoof-bound, adj. [hoof and bound] 

A horfe is faid to be hoof-bound when he has a pain in the 
forefeet, occafioned by the drynefs and contra&ion or narrow- 
nefs of the horn of the quarters, which ftraitens the quarters 
of the heels, and oftentimes makes the horfe lame. A h of- 
bound horfe has a narrow heel, the fides of which come too 
near one another, infomuch that the flefh is kept too tight, 
and has not its natural extent. Farrier’s Dili. 

HOOK, n.f [ poce, Saxon; hoeck, Dutch.] 

1. Anything bent fo as to catch hold : as, afihepherd’s hook and 
pot books. 

This falling not, for that they had not far enough under¬ 
mined it, they allayed with great hooks and ftrong ropes to have 
pulled it down. Knol/es. 

2. The curvated wire on which the bait is hung for fifties, and 
with which the fifti is pierced. 

Like unto golden hooks. 

That from the foolifh fifti their baits do hide. Spenfer. 

My bended hook fhall pierce 

Their flimy jaws. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Though divine Plato thus of pleafures thought. 

They us with hooks and baits, like fifties, caught. Denham. 

3. A fnare; a trap. 

A fhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, befides that hook of wiving, 

Fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

4. A fickle to reap corn. 

Peafe are commonly reaped with a hook at the end of a lono- 

. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5* An iron to feize the meat in the caldron. 

About the caldron many cooks accoil’d, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the veftel boil’d. Fairy gkueen, b. ii. 

6. Any inftrument to cut or lop with. 

Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book. 

Like flafhing Bentley with his defperate hook. Pope. 

7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poft : whence the proverb, 
off the hooks, for in diforder. 

My doublet looks, 

Like him that wears it, quite off o’ the hooks. Cleaveland . 

ohe was horribly bold, meddling and expenfive, eafily put 
off the hooks, and monftrous hard tobepleafed ao- a in. L’E/tr. 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, & J 

And friend Delany at his books. Swift . 

8. Hook. [In hufbandry.] A field Town two years running. Ainf. 

9. Hook or Crook. One way or other; by any expedient; bv 

any means dire# or oblique. 3 

Which he by hook or crook had gather’d, 

Ahd for his own inventions father’d. Hudibras, p. iii. 
He wcmld bring him by hook or crook into his quarrel. Dr\d 

lo Hook. v. a. [from the noun.] 3 

I. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he had caught was ferved up for the firft 
dilh: upon our fitting down to it, he gave us a long account 
how he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and It length 

2 TW 01 * UP ° n ‘r 6 bank- Addifon'e SpesJcr. 

7 . I o intrap; to enfnare. J * 

3. To draw as with a hook. 

But fhe 

“" r;„ wt. * w - 

5. Fo be drawn by force or artifice. 

cibfo h to e t a he " lan y b [ anches , of the natural law noway redu- 
quences. ttWes * unlefs hcohd in b / tedious confe- 

., T\/r Norris. 

11 U Ho'okejd. 























































































































































































































































Ho'oked. adj. [from hook.\ Bent; curvated. 

Gryps fignifies eagle or vulture; from whence the epi¬ 
thet grypus, for an booked or aquiline nofe. Brown. 

Now thou threaten’#, with unjuft decree. 

To feize the prize which I fo dearly bought: 

Mean match to thine ; for ftill above the reft, 

Thy hook'd rapacious hands ufurp the beft. Dryden. 

Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are hooked, to 
take the better hold in climbing from twig to twig, arid hang¬ 
ing on the backfides of leaves. Grew s Cofmol. Sac. 

Ho'okedness. n.f. [from hooked. Stated being bent like a 
hook. 

Hookno'sed. adj. [ hook and nofe .] Having the aquiline note 
rifing in the middle. 

I mayjuftly fay with the h ok-nofed fellow of Rome there, 
Csefar, I came, faw, and overcame. Shakef Henry IV. p. ii* 

HOOP, n.f [hup* Dutch. ] 

i. Any thing circular by which fomething ehe is bound, parti¬ 
cularly calks or barrels. 

Thou (halt prove a Ihelter to thy friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 

That the united veffel of their blood 
Shall never leak. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

If I knew 

What hoop would hold us {launch, from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world l would purfue it. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

A quarrel, ho, already ! what’s the matter ? 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shak. Mtrch. of Vm. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 

What hoops of iron could my fpleen contain! Dryd. Juven. 

And learned Athens to our art muft ftoop. 

Could fhe behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pope. 

3. The whalebone with which women extend their petticoats; a 
farthingale. 

A petticoat without a hoop. Swift . 

At coming in you faw her ftoop ; 

The entry brufh’d again# her ho p. Swift. 

All that hoops are good for is to clean dirty {hoes, and to 
keep fellows at diftance. Clarijfa. 

2 . Any thing circular. 

I have feen at Rome an antique ftatue of time, with a 
wheel or hoop of marble in his hand. Addifon on Italy. 

To PIocp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind or enclofe with hoops. 

The three hoop'd pot fha.ll have ten hoops, and I will make 
it felony to drink fmall beer. Shakefpeares H nry VI. p. 11. 

The calk for his majefty’s {hipping were hooped as a wtne- 
cafk, ox hooped with iron. Raleigh s Efjays. 

2. To encircle; toclafp; to fur round. 

If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy embraces, 

I will devife a death. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

I hoop the firmament, and make . 

This my embrace the zodiack. Cleaveland. 

7 hat fhelly guard, which hops in the eye, and hides the 
greater part of it, might occafion his miftake. Grew s Muf. 
To Hoop. v. n. [from wcpgan or wopyan, Gothick; or hsupper, 
French, derived from the Gothick. This word is generally 
written whoop, which is more proper, if we deduce it from 
the Gothick; and hoop , if we derive it from the French.] 
To fhout; to make an outcry by way of call or purfuit. 

To Hoop. v. a. 

1. To drive with a fhout. 

Daftard nobles 

Suffer’d me, by th’ voice of {laves, to be 

Hoop'd out of Rome. Shakefpeare's Conolanus. 

2. To call by a fhout. 

Ho'oper. n.f. [from hop , to inclofe with hoops.] A cooper ; 
one that hoops tubs. 

Ho'oping-cough. n.f. [or whooping-cough, from hoop, to 
fhout ] A convulfive cough, fo called from its noife; the 
chine cough. 

To Hoot. v. n. [Jywt, Welfh; huer, French.] 

1. To fhout in contempt. . . , 

A number of country folks happened to pafs thereby, who 
hollowed and ho.tcd after me as at the arranteft coward. Sidney. 
Matrons and girls {hall hoot at thee no more. Dryd. juv. 

2 . To cry as an owl. 

Some keep back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly loots, and wonders 
At our queint fports. Shakef Midfum. Night s Dream. 

To Hoot. v. a. To drive with noife and {houts. 

We lov’d him; but, like beafts, 

Our coward nobles gave way to your clufters. 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will hoot ! 

That were I fet up for that wooden god 

That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows. 

Or the leaft bird, from muting on my head. Ben. Johnfon. 
Patridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat and im- 
poftor, if I fail in any particular of moment. Swift. 


Hoot. n.f. [huee, French, from the verb.] Clamour; fi 10ut ; 
noife. 


Its affertion would be entertained with the hoot of the 
rabble. Glanvilles Scef 

To HOP. v. n. [boppan, Saxon ; hoppen, Dutch.] 

1. To jump; to fkip lightly. 

I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand. 

And with a filk thread plucks it back again. Shakefpeare. 

Go, hop me over every kennel home; 

For you {hall hop without my cuftom, fir. Shakefpeare. 

Be kind and curteous to this gentleman. 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Shakefpeare. 

The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 

Hopping from fpray to fpray were heard. Dr;den. 

Your Ben and Fletcher, in their fir# young flight, 

Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 

But hopp'd about, and fhort excurfions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Dryden. 
Why don’t we vindicate ourfelves by trial ordeal, and hop 
over heated ploughfhares blindfold. Cl Her on Duelling. 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrufh hopping 
about my walks. Spectator. 

2. To leap on one leg. 

Men with heads like dogs, and others with one huge foot 
alone, whereupon they did hop from place to place. Abbot. 

3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs nimble or ftrong than 
the other; to limp ; to halt. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, 

And hopping here and there, himfelf a jeft, 

Put in his word. Dryden's Homer. 

4. To move; to play. 

Softly feel 

Her feeble pulfe, to prove if any drop 
Of living blood yet in her veins did hop. Fairy h^ucen, b. ii. 
Hop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A jump ; a light leap. 

2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred yards at 
a hop , ftep, and jump. Addifon's Guardian. 

3. A place where meaner people dance. Ainjwoitb. 

HOP. n.f. [hp, Dutch ; lupulus, Latin.] A plant. 

It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated; the ftalks climb and twift about whatever is near 
themf the flowers are male and female on different plants: 
the male flower confifts of a calyx divided into five parts, which 
furrounds the ftamina, but has no petals to the flower: the 
female plants have their flowers collecled into fquamofe heads, 
which grow in bunches: from each of the leafy fcales is pro¬ 
duced an horned ovary, which becomes a lingle roundilh 
feed. Miller. 

If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For hop poles and crotches in lopping go fave. Tujj. husb. 
The planting of hop yards is profitable for the planters, and 
confequently for the kingdom. Bacon s Advice to n- nts. 

Beer hath malt firft infufed in the liquor, and is afterwards 
boiled with the hop. bacon’s Natural H.JIor, 

Next to thirties are hop firings, cut after the flowers 
aathered. Derham's Plrfico-fheok - 

& Have the poles without forks, otherwife it will be trouble- 
fome to part the hop vines and the poles. Mor rimer sBus an 1, 
When you water hops, on the top of every hlli put difto 
dung, which will enrich your hop hills. Mortimers hu.1 on p 
In Kent they plant their hop ^ , 

cherry-trees between. Mortimer sn ^ 

The price of hoeing of hop 

* a Hop poles, the largeft fort, fhould be about 
long, and about nine inches in compafs. Mortimer sH 
To Hop. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To impregnate with hops. . . n PCD j n <r. 

Brew in March or October, and kp it for long keep "g 

Mortimer s nu>uuw j 

To increafe the milk, diminifhed by flelh-meat, tak 
drink not much hopped. Muthnc, on Aumn 

HOPE. n.f. [ Jx>pa, Saxon ; hope , Dutch ] , . w j,h 

1. Expectation of fome good; an expedlation indulg 

pleafure. , *.. ...jil fa-out 

There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it 

§ Hope is that pleafure in the mind which every ' ^ ^ 0 f 
himfelf, upon the thought of a profitable futuie enj ) ^ 
a thing, which is apt to delight him. 

When in heav’n {he {hall his eflence lee, 

This is her fov’reign good, and perfect bids; 

Her longing, wifhings, hopes, all hniih J oe , 

Her joys are full, her motions reft in this. 

Sweet hope ! kind cheat! fair fallacy ! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 

But what and where we would be: thus ar 1 fyojkeW' 
Our abfent prefence, and our future now. faith 
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Evefeparate: he wifh’d, but not with hope 
Of what fo feldom chanc’d: when to his; wi(h. 

Beyond his hope. Eve feparate he fpies. Milton s Parad. Lojl. 
The Trojan dames 

To Pallas’ fane in long proceftion go, . 

In hies to reconcile their heav’nly foe. Dryclen s V ir i- n * 
Why not comfort myfelf with thereof what may be, as 
torment myfelf with the fear on’t ? LEflrangt. 

To encourage our hopes it gives us the higheft affurance of 
moft laftin fT hr.ppinefs, in cafe of obedience. . Tihotfon. 

The deeeafed really lived like one that had his hope in an¬ 
other lffe • a life which he hath now entered upon, having ex¬ 
changed hope for fight, dcfire for enjoyment. Atterbury. 

Youn°- men look rather to the paft age than the prefent, 
and therefore the future may have fome hopes of them. Swtfi. 
Confidence in a future event, or in the future conduct of 

-Lttd, being put to death by men, to look for from 
God, to be raifed up again by him. 2 Mac.vn. 14. 

Blefied is he who is not fallen from his hope in the Cord. 

Eccluf xiv. 2. 

I had hope of France, f 

Ev’n as I have of fertile England’s foil. Shakef. Henry VI. 

3. 1 hat which gives hope; that on which the hopes are fixed, 
as an agent by which fomething defired may be effected. 

I mfaht fee from far fome forty truncheoneers draw to her 
fuccour, which were the hope of the Strand, where fhe was 
quarter’d. Shakefpeares Henry VIII. 

4. The objedl of hope. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 

And yet brought forth lefs than a mother’s hope ; 

To wit, an indigeftea deform’d lump Shakef. Henry VI. 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 

Moft in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 

Hope. n.f. Any Hoping plain between the ridges of moun¬ 
tains. - Ainfworth. 

To Hope. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To live in expectation of fome good. 

Hope -for good fuccefs, according to the efficacy of the 
caufes and the inftrument; and let the hufbandman hope for a 
good harveft. - Taylor s Rule of living holy. 

My mufe, by ftorms long toft. 

Is thrown upon your hofpitable coaft; 

And -finds morefavour by her ill fuccefs. 

Than {he could hope for by her happinefs. Dryden. 

Who knows what adverfe fortune may befall! 

Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dryden. 

2 . To place confidence in futurity. 

He {hall {Lengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the 
Lord. Pf. xxxi. 24. 

To Hope. v.a. To expect with defire. 

The fun {bines hot; and if we ufe delay, 

Cold-biting Winter mars our hop'd for hay. Shak. Hen. VI. 

So {lands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden s Fables. 
Ho'peful. adj. [hope and full.] 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; promifing; likely to 
obtain fuccefs; likely to come to maturity ; likely to gratify 
defire, or anfwer expectation. 

He will advance thee: 

I know his noble nature, not to let 

Thy hopeful fervice perifh. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

You ferve a great and gracious mailer, and there is a moft 
hopeful young prince whom you muft not defert. Bacon. 

What to the old can greater pleafure be, 

I ban hopeful and. ingenious youth to fee ? Denham. 

1 hey take up a book in their declining years, and grow very 
hopeful fcholars by that time they are threefcore. Addifon. 

2 . Full of hope; full of expectation of fuccefs. This fenfe is 
now almoft confined to Scotland, though it is analogical, and 
found in good writers. 

Men of their own natural inclination hopeful and ftrongly 
conceited, whatfoever they took in hand. Hooker, b. v. 

I was hopeful the fuccefs of your firft attempts would en¬ 
courage you to make trial alfo of more nice and difficult expe¬ 
riments. B ^ 

Whatever ills the friendlefs orphan bears, 

Bereav’d of parents in his infant years. 

Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus fuftain. 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain. Pope's Odsffey. 
Hopefully, adv. [from hopeful.] 

1 Hr UC k a manner as to ra ^ e hope; in a promifing way. 

He left all his female kindred either matched with peers of 
t te realm actually, or hopefully with earls Tons and heirs. Watt, 
X hey were ready to renew the war, and to profecute it hope- 
Judy, to the redudion or fuppreffion of thelriffi. Clarendon. 
2 * With hope; without defpair. This fenfe is rare. 

r J, rom y° ur prormfing and generous endeavours we may hope- 
ture eXpeC ^ a con hderable enlargement of the hiftory of na- 

Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 


H o R 


Dryden's Fab. 


Shakefp. R> IF 


Hopefulness, n.f. [from hopeful; Promife of good; liks!!- 

h °Set t0 c!own e btforehand certain fignatures of hqefulnefs, of 
charaflers, whereby may be timely defenbed what thechiW 
will prove in probability. 

Ho'peless. adj. [from hope.} 

1 Without hope ; without pleafing expeaation. , 

’ Are they indifferent, being ufed as figns of lmmodetate 

and hopelefs lamentation for the dead ? Ho ^ er ; /' lV ’ 

Alas, I am a woman, friendlefs, hfclefs ! Shakefpeare * 

He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wifh, and beft advantage, us afunder ; 

Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d, where each 

To other fpeedy aid might lend at need. Milt. Parad. Lj>* 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate. 

And hopelefs to prevail by open force, 

Seeks hid advantage. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Hopelefs of ranfom, and condemn’d to lie 
In durance, doom’d a ling’ring death to die. 

2. Giving no hope; promifing nothing pleafing. 

The hopelefs word of never to return, 

Breathe I againft thee upon pain of life. . 

Ho'per. n.f. [from hope .J One that has pleafing expectations. 

I except all hopers, who turn the fcale, becaufe the ftrong ex¬ 
pectation of a good certain falary, will outweigh the lofs by 
bad rents. Swift on the Sacramental Teji . 

Ho'pingly. adv. [from hoping!} With hope; with expecta¬ 
tion of good. 

One fisn of defpair is the peremptory contempt of the con¬ 
dition which is the ground of hope ; the going on not only in 
terrours and amazement of confcience, but alfo boldly, hop- 
ingly, and confidently in wilful habits of fin. Hammond. 

FIo'pper. n.f [from hop.] He who hops or jumps on one 
]0g, jitftjwortb . 

Ho'ppers. [commonly called Sco ch hoppers.] A kind of play 
in which the 4<Slor hops on one leg. 

Ho'pper. n f [fo called becaufe it is always hopping , or in agi¬ 
tation. It is called in French, for the fame reafon, tremie or 
tremue.] 

1. The box or open frame of wood into which the corn is 
put to be ground. 

The fait of the lake Afphaltites fhooteth into perfect cubes : 
fometimes they are pyramidal and plain, like the hopper of 
a mill. Grew's Gofmol. Sac. 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifm of a mill: their 
maw is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain, letting 
it drop by degrees into theftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Juft at the hopper will I ftand, 

In my whole life I never faw grift ground. 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. Betterton . 

2. A bafket for carrying feed. Ainfworth. 

Ho'ral. adj. [from hora, Latin.] Relating to the hour. 

Howe’er reduc’d and plain, 

The watch would ftill a watch remain ; 

But if the hora' orbit ceafes, 

The whole Hands ftill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

Ho'rary. adj. [horaire, French ; horarius, Latin.] 

1. Rebating to an hour. 

I’ll draw a figure that {hall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 

By way of horary infpedlion, 

Which fome account our worft erection. Hndibras ; p. ii. 
In his anfwer to an horary queftion, as what hour of the 
night to fet a fox-trap, he has largely difeufled, under the 
chara£ter of Reynard, the manner of furprifing all {harpers. 

Tatler, N°. 56. 

2. Continuing for an hour. 

When, from a bafket of Summer-fruit, God by Amos fore¬ 
told the deftru£lion of his people, thereby was declared the 
propinquity of their defolation, and that their tranquility 7 was 
of no longer duration than thofe horary or foon decaying frui s 
of Summer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Horde, n.f A clan ; a migratory crew of people. 

Of loft mankind, in polifh’d flavery funk, 

Drove martial houle on horde with dreadful fweep, 

And gave the vanquilh’d world another form. Thomf Winter. 
HORFZON. n.f [ tf^oov. ] The line that terminates the 
view. The horizon is diftinguifhed into fenfible and real : the 
fenfible horizon is the circular line which limits the view ; the 
real is that which would bound it, if it could take in the he- 
mifphere. It is falfely pronounced by Shakefpeare horizon. 
When the morning fun {hall raife his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 

We’ll forward towards Warwick and his mates. Shakefp. 
She began to call with herfelf from what coaft this blazing 
flar fhould firft appear, and at what time it muft be upon the 
horizon of Ireland. . Bacor p s Remy V1I . 

Far in th’ horizon to the North appear’d, 

From fkirt to fkirt, a fiery region. Milton's Paradife Loft . 

In his Eaft the glorious lamp was feen. 

Regent of day ; and all th’ horizon round 
Inverted with bright rays. Milton's Paradife I eft, l. vii. 
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The morning lark, the meflenger of day, 

Saluted in her long the morning gray; 

And foon the fun arofe with beams fo bright. 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to fee the joyous fight. Dryden. 
When the fea is worked up in a tempeft, fo that the horizon 
on every fide is nothing but foaming billows" and floating 
mountains, it is impoffible to defcribe the agreeable horrour 
that rifes from fuch a profpefl. Addifon s Spectator. 

Horizontal, adj. [ horizontal , French, from horizon .] 

1, Near the horizon. 

As when the fun, new rifen, 

Looks through the horizontal mifty air, 

Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight Iheds 

On half the nations. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. i. 

2, Parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

An obelifk erected, and golden figures placed horizontal 
about it, was brought out of Egypt by Auguftus. Brown. 

The problem is reduced to this; what perpendicular height 
is neceflary to place feveral ranks of rowers in a plane inclined 
to a horizontal line in a given angle ? Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Horizo'ntally. adv. [from horizontal.'] In a dire&ion pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon. 

As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it neither float 
above, like lighter bodies ; but, being near in weight, lie 
fuperficially, or almoft horizontally unto it. Browns Vulg. Err. 

The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to impel them 
horizontally with celerity. Bentley s Sermons. 

HORN, n.f. \haurn, Gothick; Jjopn, Saxon; horn^ Dutch.] 

1. The hard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of fome 
graminivorous quadrupeds, and ferve them for weapons. 

No bead that hath horns hath upper teeth. Bacon s N. Hijl. 

Zetus rifes through the ground. 

Bending the bull's tough neck with pain, 

That tofles back his horns in vain. Addifon on Italy . 

All that procefs is no more furprifing than the eruption of 
h.rns in fome brutes, or of teeth and beard in men at certain 
periods of age. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. An inftrument of wind-mufick made of horn. 

The fquire ’gan n gher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Efueen. 
There’s a poll come from my mafter, with his horn full of 
good news. Shakefp. Merchant cf Vmice. 

The goddefs to her crooked horn 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around. 

And mountains, tremble at th’ infernal found. Dryden. 

Fair Afcanius, and his youthful train, 

With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. Dryden. 

3. The extremity of the waxing or warning moon, as mentioned 
by poets. 

She blefs'd the bed, fuch fruitfulnefs convey’d, 

That ere ten moons had fharpen’d either horn , 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden. 

The moon 

Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. Thomfon. 

4. The feelers of a fnail. Whence the proverb, Do pull in the 
horns , to reprefs one’s ardour. 

Love’s feeling is more foft and fenfible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails. Shakefpeare. 

Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Marcius’s banifhment, 

Thruft forth his horns again into the world, 

Which were infhell’d when Marcius flood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. A drinking cup made of horn. 

6. Antler of a cuckold. 

If I have horns to make one mad. 

Let the proverb go with me, I’ll be horn mad. Shakefpeare. 

Merchants, vent’ring through the main. 

Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hudibras^p. ii. 

7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 

I am glad he went not in himfelf: if he had, he would have 
been horn mad. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Horn bf/ak. \ n r A kind of fifli. Ainfworth. 

Hornfi'sh. ) J 

Ho'rnbeam. n.f. [horn and boe?n , Dutch, for tree , from the 
hardnefs of the timber.] 

It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree: the katkins are 
placed at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree, and 
the outward {hell of the fruit is winged. This tree was for¬ 
merly much ufed in hedges for wildernefles and orangeries. 
The timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excellent 
ufe. Miller. 

Ho'rnbook. n.f. [horn and book] The firfl book of children, 
covered with horn to keep it unfoiled. 

He teaches boys the hornbook. Shak. Love's Labour Loft. 
Nothing has been confidered of this kind out of the ordi¬ 
nary road of the hornbook and primer. Locke. 

To mafter John the Englilh maid 
A hornbook gives of ginger-bread ; 

And that the child may learn the better. 

As he can name, he eats the letter. 


Spenfer. 

Raleigh, 


Ho'rned. adj. [from horn.] Furnifhed with horns. 

As when two rams, ftirr’d with ambitious pride 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 9 

Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, with the terrour of the fhock, 
Aftonilhed both ftand fenfelefs as a block. Fairy 6} p een ^ ; 

O, that I were 

Upon the hill of Bafan, to out-roar 
The horned herd. Shakef. Ant. and Cleotnw 

Thither all the horned hoft reforts, r a ' 

To graze the ranker mead. jy^ 

Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn ^ 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn. jy , 

Ho'rner. n.f. [from horn.] One that works in horn, andfdj* 
horns. 

The lkin of a bull’s forehead is the part of the hide made 
ufe of by horners , whereupon they {have their horns. Grew 
Ho'rnet. n.f [bypnerce, Saxon, from its horns ] A verv 
large ftrong flinging fly, which makes its neft in hollow trees! 

Silence, in times of fufFring, is the beft; 

’Tis dangerous to difturb a hornet's neft. Dryden- 

Hornets do mifehief to trees by breeding in them. Mcrtim 
I have often admired how hornets , that gather dry materials 
for building their nefts, have found a proper matter to a| ue 
their combs. Derham's Phyfco-Theolgj. 

Hornfoot. n.f. [horn and foot.] Hoofed. 

Mad frantick man, 

That did not inly quake ! 

With homfoot horfes, and brafs wheels, 

Jove’s ftorms to emulate. Hakewill on Providence. 

Ho'rnowl. n.f A kind of horned owl. Ainfworth. 

Ho'rnpipe. n.f. [horn and pipe.] A county dance, danced 
commonly to a horn. 

A lufty tabrere, 

That to thee many a hornpipe play’d. 

Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. 

There many a hornpipe he tun’d to his Phyllis. 

Let all the quickfilver i’ the mine 
Run t’ the feet-veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the hornpipes here 

Of Nottingham and Derbyfhire. Pen, Jobifn, 

Florinda danced the Derbyfhire hornpipe in the prefenceof 
feveral friends. Taller , N°. 106, 

Ho'rnstone. n. f A kind of blue ftone. Ainfworth. 

Ho'rnwork. n. f A kind of angular fortification. ' 
Ho'rny. adj. [from horn .] 

1. Made of horn. 

2. Refembling horn. 

He thought he by the brook of Cherith flood, 

And faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton's Pa. Lf. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the 
fame fuperficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical figure. Ray, 

Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. Dryd. Virg. 
The pineal gland was encompafled with a kind of horny 
fubftance. Addifon's Spedat. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it horny , like parch¬ 
ment ; but when it is thoroughly putrified, it will no longer 
concrete. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Hard as horn ; callous. 

Tyrrheus, the fofter-father of the beaft, ? 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his homy/ fift. Dryden s ttn. 
Horo'graphy. n.f. [ horographie , Fr. wgoi and J n 

account of the hours. , 

Ho'rologe. \ n.f [horologium^ Latin.] Any inftrument t a 
Ho'rology. } tells the hour: as a clock; a watch; an hour 
glafs. 

’Tis evermore the prologue to his fleep; 

He’ll watch the horologe a double fet, n ] ,, 

If drink rock not his cradle. Shakefpeares & • 

Before the days of Jerome there were horologies, that if 1 ' 
fured the hours not only by drops of water in gla . es ’ ca 
clepfydra, but alfo by fand in glafles, called clepfammta. r 
Horo'metry. n.f. [horemetrie, French; wgoo and ptrgw-} 
art of meafuring hours. . . i:f c0 . 

It is no eafy wonder how the horemetry of antiqui y 
vered not this artifice. Brown's Vulgarly 

Ho'roscope. n.f. [horofeope, French; wodarxovs^-] 
figuration of the planets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoft number e* ^ 

jun&ions of ftars, which occur in the progrels 0 Qf 

life, fihould not match and countervail that one 
ccnjunHion which is found at his birth ? r or 0 p- 

A proportion of the horofeope unto the feventh ou > ^ 
pofite figns every feventh year, opprefieth living na u 
Him born beneath a boding horofeope , 

His fire, the blear-ey’d Vulcan of a {hop, .ifwen. 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva’s fchool. 0 


Prior. 


H O R 

The Greek names this the horofeope ; 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts. 

Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech's Man'll. 

They underftood the planets and the zodiack by inftincf, 
and fell to drawing fchemes of their o*vn horof copes in the fame 
dull they fprung out of. Bentleys Sermons. 

HORRIBLE. adj. [horrible, French; horribi/is, Lat.] Dread¬ 
ful ; terrible; {hocking; hideous; enormous. 

No colour affeHeth the eye much with difpleafure : there be 
fights that are horrible , becaufe they excite the memory of 
things that are odious or fearful. Bacon's Natural HiJtory. 

Eternal happinefs and eternal mifery, meeting with a per- 
fuafion that the foul is immortal, are, of all others, the firfl 
the moft defireable, and the latter the moft horrible to human 
apprehenfion. South's Sermons. 

Ho'rribleness. n.f [from horrible.] Dreadfulnefs; hideouf- 
nefs; terriblenefs ; fearfulnefs. 

Horribly, adv. [from horrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; hideoufly. 

What hideous noife was that! 

Miltons Agonifles. 


both in civility and 
Locke. 


1. 


2. 


Horribly loud 

2. To a dreadful degree. 

The contagion of tbefe ill precedents 
virtue, horribly infers children. 

HO'RRID. adj. [, horridus , Latin.] 

Hideous ; dreadful; {hocking. 

Oh ! 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

1 hat we the horrider may feem to thofe 
Which chance to find us. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d, 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Shocking; offenfive; unpleafmg: in womens cant. 

Already I your tears furvey. 

Already hear the horrid things they fay. Pope. 

3. Rough ; rugged. 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beafts were worn. Dry. 
HofiiRiDN ess. n.f [from horrid] Hideoufnefs; enormity. 

A bloody defigner fuborns his inftrument to take away 
fuch a man’s life, and the confeftor reprefents the horridnefs 
of the fact, and brings him to repentance. Hammond. 

Ho'rrifick. adj. [horrificus, DaCm.] Caufing horrour. 

His jaws horrifick , arm’d with three-fold fate. 

Here dwells the direful {hark. Thomfon's Summer . 

Horrisonous. adj. [ horrifonus , Latin.] Sounding dread- 
„ Diet. 

tie rrour. n f [horror , Latin; horreur^ French.] 

1. Terrour mixed with deteftation; a paffion compounded of 
fear and hate, both ftrong. 

Over them fad horrour , with grim hue, 

Did always fear, beating his iron wings ; 

And after him owls and night ravens flew, 

The hateful meflengers of heavy things. Fairy Duetn, b ii. 

1 have fupt full with horrours ; 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts 

Cannot once ftart me. _ Sbaktfteare’s Macbeth. 

rp, 0 . e s a 0U ^ S ^ ave 3 furviving thought, 

I herefore of death we think with quiet mind ; 

But if we think of being turn’d to nought, 

A tienabling horrour in our fouls we find. 

Me damp horrour chill’d 

At fuch bold words, vouch’d with a deed fo bold. 

Deep horrour feizes ev’ry human breaft; 

1 heir pride is humbled, and their fear confeft. 

2. vjfloom; drearinefs. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene, 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green ; 

A ?k nS the murmur of the falling floods, 
breathes a browner horrour on the woods. 

3. fin medicine.] Such a ftniddering or quivering as precedes 

ague-ht; a j en f e Q f Juddering or ftirinking." gjuinev 
A ll objedts of the fenfes, which are very offenfive, do caufe 
^ P ‘ rUS to ™re 1 and, upon their flight, the parts are t 

dation aSdwt. Ute ’ ^ f ° th ® ^repi- 

HORSE. n.f Copy, Saxon.] ' ^ 

1. Agnetghmg quadruped, ufed in war, and draught and car- 

the mini °ns of the race, 

A W J "! " c f C ’ b , r ° ke their ftalls - Macbeth 

•f ff: \ hor f e! m y kingdom for a horfe! Shak R JIT 

b“ it”' *■* - 7?l 

1 Vof O'f 1 ;mj 

Wh ft /r on fuitm § to the man ; 

With fr^ mte a S ft i VCri ?- g g° at afflias th ^ horfe 

W- m V a " d ma j^ es film an uneafy courfe. Crcprb 

of that^whkh w{"h rUCh a ° nC 38 C ° meS ^ u ? to the 

to horfes . h h haVC 111 our minds ^ belong ordinarily 

J 


Shakefpeare's Hamlet ; 


Davies . 
Milton. 
Dryden . 


Pope. 
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I took horfe to the lake of Conftarice, which is formed by 
the entry of the Rhine. Addifon on Italy » 

2. It is ufed in the plural fenfe, but with a Angular termination^ 
for horfes, horfemen, or cavalry. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe: who was’t came by? Shak. Mach. 
The armies were appointed, confifting of twenty-five thou- 
fand horfe and foot, for the repulfing of the enemy at their 
landing. Bacon's War with Spain. 

If they had known that all the king’s horfe were quartered 
behind them, their foot might very well have marched away 
with their horfe. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Th’ Arcadian horfe 

With ill fuccefs engage the Latin force. , Dryden's SEn. 

3. Something on which any thing is fupported : as, a horfe to dry 
linnen on. 

4. A wooden machine which foldiers ride by way of punifti- 
ment. It is fometimes called a timber-mare. 

5. Joined to another fubftantive, it fignifies fomething large or 
coarfe : as, a horfeface , a face of which the features are large 
and indelicate. 

To Horse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mount upon a horfe. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon fuch cart- 
jades, and fo furnifhed, as in good faith I thought with myfelf, 
if that were thrift, I wiflit none of my friends or fubjedls ever 
to thrive. Sidney , b. ii. 

After a great fight there came to the camp of Gonfalvo, the 
great captain, a gentleman proudly horfed and armed : Diego 
de Mendoza afked the great captain, Who’s this? ’Who an- 
fwered. It is St. Ermin, who never appears but after the 
florm. Bacon's Apophthegms* 

2. To carry one on the back. 

3. To ride any thing. 

Stalls, bulks, windows 
Are fmother’d, leads fill’d, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneftnefs to fee him. Shakefpeare. 

4. To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to horfe more mares than your own, you 
muft feed him well. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Ho'rseback. n.f [horfe and back.] The feat of the rider; 
the ftate of being on a horfe. 

I’ve feen the French, 

And they can well on horfeback. 

I faw them falute on horfeback , 

Beheld them when they lighted. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
He fought but one remarkable battle wherein there were 
any elephants, and that was with Porus, king of India; in 
which notwithftanding he was on horfeback. Brown's Vul. Err. 

When mannifh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 

Aftride on horfeback hunts theTufcan boar. Dryd. Juvenal: 
If your ramble was on horfeback , I am glad of it, on ac- 
count of your health. . Swift to Gay. 

Horsebea'n. n.f. [horje and bean. ] A fmall bean ufually 
given to horfes. ^ ' 

Only the fmall horfebean is propagated by the plough. Mart 

IIo rseblock. n f. [horfe and block.] A block on which they 
climb to a horfe. > 7 

Horseboa't. n.f [horfe and boat.] 
horfes. J 

Horse bo'y. n.f [horfe and boy.] 
horfes; a ftableboy. 

Some borfeboys, being awake, difeovered them by the fire in 
their matches. Knolles’s Hiftory of the ‘Turks 

Ho^sr-BREttKER. n.f. [horfe and break.] One wh{fe empToy- 
ment it is to tame horfes to the faddle ° ^ 

tamer'of wild heal" 6 b ° rn chario ‘-^. horfebreakers, and 

H ° RS Irh n ;f-^’-f‘^Achefnut.] A plant. 

fiflof't'i 21 "^ ° r fin S ered leaves: the fiowers, which con* 
.ft of five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening with 
wo ip s : there are male and female upon the fame fpike * 
the female flowers are fucceeded by nuts, which grow in green 
prickly hulks. Their whole year’s £hoot if if i 
performed in three weeks time, after which it does no more 
an mcreafe in bulk, and become more firm • and all rh 1 
ter part of the Summer is occupied in formina an A , 

ing the buds for the next year’s {hoots. Miller ren S t 
ftand^d. brin§ ^ hor f eche f nut ’ which , grows into 

Ho'rsecourser. 


A boat ufed in ferrying 
A boy employed in dreffintf 


a goodly 

n.f. [horfe and courferT^ 
from horfe andean old Scotch word * 

change; and itfhould therefore, he thinks 'T h,ch I 

The word now ufed in Scotland k ) r ’ b Wflt hor f eco fe 
jockey, feller, or rather hS er iHv 

ii N 
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condition to pay half down : the horfecourfer comes to him 
next morning for the remainder L Efirange. 

Ho'rsecrab. n.f A.kind of fi(h. Ainfworth. 

Horsecu'cumber. n.J. [borfe and cucumber.] A plant. 

Th e horfecucumber is the large green cucumber, and the belt 
for the table, green out of the garden. Mortimer . 

HoRsedung. n.f [borje and clung.] The excrements of 
horfes. 

Put it into an ox’s horn, and, covered clofe, let it rot in hot 
horfeding. Peacham on Drawing. 

Horsee'mmet. n. f. [horfe and emmet.] Ant of a large kind. 
HoRseflesh. n. f [borfe and fiejh.] Theflefli of horfes. 

The Chinefe eat horfeflejh at this day, and fome gluttons 
have colts flefh baked. _ Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing with a 
good piece of horfef.efh that he had in his eye; but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet for him. B Eftiange. 

Ho rsefl y. n f [horfe and fy ] A fly that dings horfes, and 
fucks their blood. 

Ho'rsefoot. n.f An herb The fame with coltsfoot. Ainf 
HoRsehair. n. f. [horfe and hair.] ! he hair of horfes. 

His glitt’ring helm, which terribly was grac’d 
"With waving borfehair. Dryden s Mn. 

HoRseheel. n.J. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Horselaugh, n.f [horfe and laugh.] A loud violent rude 
laugh. 

A horfelaugh , if you pleafe, at honefiy; 

A joke on Jekyl. Pope. 

Ho'rseleech. n. f [horfe and leech.] 

1. A great leech that bites horfes. 

The horfeleech hath two daughters, crying give, give. Prov. 

Let us to France ; like horfe'.eeches, my boys, 

The very blood to fuck. Sbakejpeare’s Henry V . 

7 .. A farrier. Ainfworth. 

Ho'rselitter. n.f [horfe and litter.] A carnage hung upon 
poles between two horfes, in which the perfon carried lyes 

al °He that before thought he might command the waves of the 
fea, was now caft on - the ground, and carried in an horfe- 

Etter. 2 Mac ' lx ‘ 8 * 

Ho'rseman. n.f. [horfe and man.] 

1. One /killed in riding. , ^ 

A fkilful horfeman , and a huntfman bred. Dryden s /£.n. 

2 . One that ferves in wars on horfeback. 

Encounters between horfemen on the one fide, and root on 
the other, are feldom with extremity of danger j becaufe as 
horfemen can hardly break a battle on foot, fo men on foot can¬ 
not poflibly chafe horfemen . Haywara . 

In the early times of the Roman commonwealth, a korje- 
man received yearly iria millia arts, and a foot-foldier one 
mille ; that is, more than fix-pence a day to a horfeman, 
and two-pence a day to a foot-foldier. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

o. A rider; a man on horfeback. 

With defending (how’rs of brimftone hr d, 

The wild Barbarian in the ftorm expir’d; 

Wrapt in devouring flames the horfeman rag’d. 

And fpurr’d the deed in equal flames engag’d. Addijon. 

A horfe man’s coat fhall hide 

Thy taper fhape, and comelinefs of fide. Prior. 

Ho'rsemanship. n.f [from horfeman.] The art of riding; 

the art of managing a horfe. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds. 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, T v 

And witch the world with noble horfemanjhip. Shak H. IV. 
They pleafe themfelves in terms of hunting or 

'^His majefty, to fhew his horfemanjhip, J^ughtered two 
or three of his fubjeds. . ^dtfon s Freeholder. 

Peers grew proud, in horfemanjhip t’ excel; 
Newmarket’s glory rofe, as Britain’s fell. Pope. 

HoRsk marten. n.f A kind of large bee. Ainfworth 

Ho'rsematch. n.f. A bird. Atnjworth. 

Ho'rsemeat. n. f. [ borfe and meat.} Provender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten fooner, yet th jr 
ones that are ufed for horfemeat are ripe lad. Bac. Nat. Hijt. 
HoRsemint. n.f. A large coarfe mint. 

HoRsemuscle. n.f. A large mufcle. . , • 

The great horjemufcle, with the fine (hell, that breedeth in 
ponds, do not only gape and (hut as the oyfters o, ut re¬ 
move from one place to another. Bacon s Natural ij ory. 
HoRseplay. n.f. [horfe and play.] Coarfe, rough, rugge 

* He is too much given to horfeplay in his raillery, and comes 
to battle like a di&ator from the plough. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
HoRsepond. n.f [horfe and pond.] A pond for horfes. 
Horsera'ce. n.f [horfe and race.] A match of horfes in 

In horferaces men are curious to forefee that there be not the 
lead weight upon the one horfe more than upon the other. 

iC 6 1 Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
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Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribunefhip, entertained th* 
people with a horferace. Addifon on ancient Medal's 

Horseradish, n.f. [horfe and radijh] A root acrid ari 
biting: a fpecies of fcurvygrafs. 

Horferadijh is increafed by fprouts fpreading from the old 
roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken off. Mortimer 
Stomachicks are the creffe acrids-, as horjeradijh and fcurvv- 
grafs, infufed in wine. Flayer on the humours. 

HoRseshoe. n.f. [horfe and Jhoe.] 
i . A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horfes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool’d glowing hot in 
that furge, like a horfeJJjoe. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor 
2. An herb. AinJmrti. 

Horsestea'ler. n.f. [horfe and Jleal. ] A thief who takes 
away horfes. 

He is not a pickpurfe, nor a horfejlealer ; but for his verity 
in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet, or a 
worm-eaten nut. Sbakefp. As you like it, 

HoRsetaiL. n.f. A plant. 

HoRsetongue. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

HoRseway; n.f [horfe and way.] A broad way by which 
horfes may travel. 

Know’ll: thou the way to Dover ? 

— Both (file and gate, hofeway and footpath. Shak. K.Lear. 
Horta'tion. n f [ hortatio , Latin.] 1 he ad! of exhorting; 

a hortatory precept; advice or encouragement to fomethino-. 
HoRtative. n.f [from hortor, Latin.] Exhortation; pre¬ 
cept by which one incites or animates. 

Generals commonly in their hortatives put men in mind of 
their wives and children. Bacon, EJj'ay 8 . 

Ho'rtatory. adj. [from hortor , Latin.] Encouraging; ani¬ 
mating ; advifing to any thing : ufed of precepts, not of per- 
fons; a hortatory fpeech, not a hortatory fpeaker. 
Horticulture, n.f [hortus and cultura, Latin.] The art 
of cultivating gardens. 

HoRtulan. adj. [hortulanus, Latin.] Belonging to a garden. 
This feventh edition of my hortulan kalemlar is yours. 

Evelyn’s Kalcndar, 

Ho'sanna. n.f [oa-xwoc.] An exclamation of praife to God. 
Through the vaft of heav’n 
It founded, and the faithful armies rung 
HoJ'anna to the Higheft. Milton’s Paradife If, h. vi. 

The publick entrance which Chrift made into Jerufalem 
was celebrated with the h fanna’s and acclamations of the 
people. Fides’s Semins. 

HOSE, n.f plur. hofen. [J)oya, Saxon; hofan, Weldi; ojjan, 
Erfe, oJJ'anen, plur, chaujfe , french.] 

1. Breeches. 

Guards on wanton Cupid’s hofe. Shakefeart. 

Here’s an Englifh taylor come hither for dealing out of a 
French hofe. _ > Shakefptares Mackth. 

Thefe men were bound in their coats, hoj.n, hats, and other 
garments, and caft into the midft of the burning fiery fur¬ 
nace. Dan, m. 21 . 

He crofs examin’d both our hofe. 

And plunder’d all we had to lofe. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

2. Stockings ; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could not fee to garter his hofe ; 

And you, being in love, cannot fee to put on 

Your hofe. Shakef Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Will (he thy linen wa(h, or hofen darn, 

And knit thee gloves? Gay’s Pojlords. 

Ho'sier. n.f [from hofe.] One who fells (lockings. 

You are as arrant a cockney as any hofter in Cheapiide. 

Swift to wj. 

HO'SPITABLE. adj. [hofpitabilis, Latin.] Giving entertain¬ 
ment to Grangers; kind to Grangers. 

I’m your hod: 

With robbers hands my hofpitakle favour 
You ftould not ruffle thus. Shakfp. King 

Receive the fhip-wreck'd on your friendly inore. 

With hofpitable rites relieve the poor. , ,/fmjnefs ^ 

Ho'spitably. adv. [from hojpit able. ] V. ith ki 
drangers. 

Ye thus hofpitably live, _ p ri >. 

And drangers with good cheer receive. 

The former liveth as pioufly and hofpitably the * 
HO'SPITAL. n.f [hojj ital, French ; hoff Halts, J^timj ^ 

1. A place built for the reception of the lick, or fupp 

poor. „ , m\\rP p when 

They who were fo careful to bedow them in a co ^ ^ 

they were young, would be fo good as to pro\ 1 ^/ ot ton. 
in fom zhofpital when they are old. ... nt i 0 w hand- 

I am about to build an hojpital, which I wi g-eclator- 
fomelyfor twelve old hufbandmen. A l J° ‘ 

2 . A place for (belter or entertainment. 

They fpy’d a goodly cadle, plac d 

Foreby a river in a pleafant dale, 

Which chufing for that evening’s hofpital, £.ii. 

They thither march’d. The pra(fli ce 

Hospita'lity. n.f [hofpitalite , French.] 

entertaining drangers. Tb e 
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The Lacedemonians forbidding all accefs of drangers into 
their coads, are, in that refpedf, defervedly blamed, as being 
enemies to that hofpitaiity which, for common humanity fake, 
all the nations on earth (hould embrace. Hooker, b. I 

My mader is of a churlifh difpofition. 

And little recks to find the way to heav’n 
By doing deeds of hofpitaiity. Shakefp. As you like. it. 

How ha^this fpirit of fa&ion broke all the laws of charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and hofpitaiity ? < _ Swift. 

[/spita lleR• n.f [hofpitallier, French; hofpitalarius, low 
Latin, from hofpital.] One refiding in an hofpital in order 
to receive the poor or dranger. 

The fird they reckon fuch as were granted to the hofpitallers 
in titulum beneficii. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

To Ho'spitate. v. a. [hofpitor, Latin.] To refide under the 
roof of another. 

That always chufes an empty diell, and this hofpitates with 
the living animal in the fame (hell. Grew’s Mufatum. 

HOST, n.f [hojle, French; hojpes, hofpitis, Latin.] 

1. One who gives entertainment to another. 

Homer never entertained either gueds or hofls with long 
fpeeches, ’till the mouth of hunger be dopped. Sidney. 

Here, father, take the (hadow of this tree 
For your good hojl. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2 . The landlord of an inn. 

Time’s like a fafliionable hojl. 

That (lightly (hakes his parting gued by th’ hand; 

But with his arms out-dretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

The frighted friend arofe by break of day, 

And found the dall where late his fellow lay; 

Then of his impious hojl enquiring more. 

Was anfwer’d that his gued was gone before. Dryden. 

3. [From hojlis, Latin.] An army; numbers adembled for 

IX7Q r 


war. 


Let ev’ry foldier hew him down a bough. 

And bear’t before him; thereby (hall we (hadow 

The numbers of our hojl. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his hojl. 

And craze your chariot-wheels. Milton’s Paradife Lojl^ b. i. 

After thefe came arm’d, with fpear and (hield. 

An hojl fo great as cover’d all the field. Dryden . 

4. Any great number. 

Give to a gracious medage 
An hojl of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themfelves, when they be felt. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

5. [Hojlia, Latin; hojlie, French.] The facrificeof the mafs in 
the Romifh church; the confecrated wafer. 

To Host. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To take up entertainment. 

Go, bear it to the centaur, where we hojl ; 

And day there, Dromio, ’till I come to thee. Shakefpeare. 

2. To encounter in battle. . 

Strange to us it feem’d 
At fird, that angel (hould with angel war. 

And in fierce hojiings meet. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 
From his loins 

New authors of didenfion fpring; from him 

Two branches, that in hojling long contend 

For fov’reijrn fway p m 

3. 1 o review a body of men ; to muder. 

Lor ds have had the leading of their own followers to the 
generaU,/,^ Sfenfer on Ireland. 

Hostage, n. f. [ ojlage, French.] One given in pledge for 
fecurity of performance of conditions. 

Your hojlages I have, fo have you mine ; 

And we (ball talk before we fight. Shakef Ant. andCleopat. 
b* 0 mis mefiage honourably; 

V* ^ an d on hojl age for his fafety. 

He th?t h e ^ and f Wha i Wil1 pleafe him beft ' Shakefp. 

He that hath wife and children, hath given hojlages to for- 

virtue ormi/hich ‘ mped ' mentS & rcat either of 

They who marry give hojlages to the publick, S’th^wili 
attempt the ruin or didurb the peace of it. Attlbun 
Th . e ^® mans ha vmg feized a great number of ho flakes ac’ 
HO^TE L I thdr Ief0lUti0n ' ^buthJti Cold. 

Ho'stelry. 5 n 'f V 3 °ftel, hojlelerie, French.] An inn Ainf. 
Ho'stess. nf. [hojleffe, French, from hojl .] A femal ' e ./ 
a woman that g.ves entertainment. 115 

Fair and noble hojlefs, 

^ 6 are - Ueft Shakefpeare’s Macbeth 

a j Ye were beaten out of door, 
n rail d upon the hojlefs of the houfe. ShnlpCh,**- 

Be as kind an hojlefs as you have been to rip h “ ke fP eare • 
never fail of another hulband n 1 ! ’ F d y0U Can 

Ho'stess-ship n C ffmm u a r i s AZn. Dedicat. 

hodefs. f ' [fr ° m WO The charader of an 

The Wlb ^ ^h° ul d take on me 

Jlefs-Jhip o th’ day: you’re welcome, fi rs . Shakefp. 


Shakef Coriolahus. 
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HOSTILE, adj. [hojlUis, Latin.J Adverfe; oppofite; fuitable 
to an enemy. 

He has now at lad 

Giv’n hojlile drokes, and that not in the prefence 
Of dreaded judice, but on the minifters 
That do didribute it. 

Fierce Juno’s hate. 

Added to hojlile force, (hall urge thy fate. Dryden s AEn. 

Hostility. n.J. [hojlHite, Fr. from hojlile:] The praaices 
of an open enemy; open war ; oppofition in war. 

Neither by treafon nor hJluity 
To feek to put me down, and reign thyfelf. Shakejp H. VI. 
Hojlility being thus fufpended with Ftance, preparation was 
made for war againd Scotland. Hayward. 

What peace can we return, 

But, to our pow’r, hojlility and hate, 

Untam’d reluaance and revenge? Milt. Parted: Ldjl, b. iL 
In this bloody difpute we have (hewed ourfelves fair, nay,’ 
generous adverfaries; and have carried on even our hojlilities 
with humanity. Atterbwy’s Sermons. 

Ho'stler. n.J. [hojieller, fr om hofiel.] OD'e who has the care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The caufe why they are now to be permitted is want of 
convenient inns for lodging travellers on horfeback, and 
hojllers to tend their horfes by the way. Spenjer on Ireland. 

HO'STRY. n.f [corrupted from hojlelry.] A place where the 
horfes of gueds are kept. 

Swift rivers are with fudden ice condrain’d, 

And dudded wheels are on its back fudain’d; 

An hoftry now for waggons, which before 

Tall diips of burden on its bofom bore. Dryden’s Geor*. 

HOT. adj. [ fta-c, Saxon ; hat, Scottilb.] 

1. Having the power to excite the fenfe of heat; contrary to 
cold; fiery. 

What is thy name ? 

-Thou’Jt be afraid to bear it. 

—No, though thou call’d thyfelf a hotter name 

Than any is in hell. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

< The great breezes which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as are under the girdle of the world, produ?eth, 
do refrigerate; and therefore, in thofe parts, noon is nothing 
fo hot as about nine in the forenoon. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt ; 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Black fubdances do fooned of all others become hot in the 
funs light, and burn; which ede£t may proceed partly from 
the multitude of refraaions in a little room,., and partly from 

C t fy commotlion fo very fmall corpufcles. * Newhn’s Opt. 

2. Ludful; lewd. r 

What hotter hours, 

Unregider’d in vulgar fame, you have 

Luxurioufly pick’d out. Shakef. Jnt. and. Cleopatra. 

*°y. th * 7 f b ‘°° ded s° ds me! remember, Jovef thou 
was t a bull for thy Europa. Rhnh*Ch 

3 * humbfg 7 affe£led by fenflbIe qualities: in allufion to dogs 

Nor law, nor checks of confcience will he hear, 

YVhen in hot feent of gain and full career. Dnden 

4* Violent; furious; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had warning of 
our coming, and had put themfelves in their full ftrenath, was 

haYbee^kitwif. ^ ^ 

. He refoived to ftorm , but his foldiers^ ZffZZ holZ- 
vice, and plied ,t with artillery. Clarendon, b. viii. 

-J °mTr th ? Cry direa$ us > when we found 
Th affault fo hot, as if ’twere only there. Denham 

Our army 

r Arrl nC T in u 0t en § a g ement with the Moors. Dryden 

5. Ardent; vehement; precipitate. ^ 

aS 0 " 1 . 6 ’ , c ° me > *? rd Mortimers you are as flow, 

As lord Percy is on fire to go. Shakefp. Henry IV • 

Nature to youth hot raflinefs doth difpenfe/ ' 

«. ° r l “ Dr ’‘- * 4 *. 

It is no wonder that men, either perplexed in the ner^r 

mrfferioufljTexamine^heir 1^. PUlfUit ° f ff 

urv u < ^ l0th Ral P h > a jointure, Ulie ’ 

7 - Piquant! h!m ^ ^ ^ her ’ Hudibra,. 

H 0fdung. B,/ A b6d ° f 6arth made hot h y fermentation 
oid T a h „d S; w s as th i:id th u ; r : n was b tak rE horfedun S’ 

high, and fupported round about wi h planks’ and f 3 f °E C 
top was caft fifted earth two finders deer, P R k ’ 7 the 
Preferve the hotbed as much at nofflhf' kj at - hijlory. 

Hotbra'ined. ad, [hot and h, ■ ' l/T ra ' n ‘ Evelyn. 

furious. - 1 " and W J Violent; vehement, 


furious. 
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You {hall find ’em either hotbrain'd youth. 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spani/h Fryar. 

Hotco'ckles. n.f [hautes ccquilles, French.] A play in which 
one covers his eyes, and guefles who ftrikes him. 

The chytindra is certainly not our hotcockles ; for that was 
by pinching, not by ftriking. Arbuthn . and Pope s Mar. Scribl. 

As at hotcockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rofe, and read foft mifehief in her eye. Gay s Pajl. 
Hothea'ded. adj. [ hot and head.] Vehement; violent; 
paffionate. 

One would not make the fame perfon zealous for a {land¬ 
ing army and publick'liberty; nor a hotheaded , crackbrained 
coxcomb forward for a fcheme of moderation. Arbuthnot. 
Ho'thouse. n.f. [hot and houfe.] 

1. A bagnio ; a place to fweat and cup in. 

Now fhe profefles a hothoufe , which, I think, is a very ill 
houfe too. Shak. Meafure for Meafure . 

2. A brothel. 

Where lately harbour’d many a famous whore, 

A purging bill, now fix’d upon the door, 

Tells you it is a hothoufe ; fo it may. 

And Hill be a whorehoufe: th’ are fynonyma. Ben. Johnfon, 
Ho'tly. civ. [from hot.] 

1. With heat; not coldly. 

2. Violently ; vehemently. * 

The {lag was in the end fo hotly purfued, that he was driven 
to make courage of defpair. Sidney. 

I do conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious {Irength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shak. Coriolanus. 

The enemy, now at hand, began hotly to fkirmift in divers 
places with the Chrillians. Knolles s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Though this controverfy be revived, and hotly agitated, I 
doubt whether it be not a nominal difpute. Boyle. 

3. Luftfully. 

Voracious birds, that hotlybWX and breed. 

And largely drink, becaufe on fait they feed. Dryden. 

Hotmou'thed. adj. [hot and mouth.] Headllrong; ungo¬ 
vernable. 

I fear my people’s faith. 

That hotmouth'd beaft that bears againft the curb, 

Hard to be broken. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Ho'tness. n.f [from hot.] Heat; violence; fury. 
Ho'tchfotch. n.f [hach'e en poche, French; or hachee en pot , 
French, as Camden has it, as being boiled up in a pot; yet the 
former corruption is now generally ufed.] A mingled hafh ; 
a mixture. 

Such patching maketh Littleton’s hotchpot of our tongue, 
and, in effedl, brings the fame rather to a Babellift confufion 
than any one entire language. Camden's Remains. 

A mixture of many difagreeing colours is ever unpleafant to 
the eye, and a mixture or hotchpotch of many taftes is unplea¬ 
fant to the tafte. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would remain; 

But a rnafh’d heap, a hotchpotch of the {lain. Dryd. Juvenal . 
Ho'tspur. n.f. [hot and fpur.] 

1. A man violent, paffionate, precipitate and heady. 

My nephew’s trefpafs may be well forgot; 

It hath the excufe of youth and heat of blood, 

A harebrain’d hotfpur > govern’d by a fpleen. Shakef H. IV. 
Wars are begun by hairbrained dilfolute captains, parafitical 
fawners, unquiet hotfpurs , and reftlefs innovators; Burton. 
2 A kind of pea of fpeedy growth. 

Of fuch peas as are planted or fown in gardens, the hotfpur 
is the fpeedieft of any in growth. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

HoT spurred, adj. [from hotfpur.] Vehement; ra{h; 
heady. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or Venus like that hotfpurred Harpalice in Virgil, 
this proceedeth from a fenfelefs judgment. Peacham. 

Wove. The preterite of heave. 

Ho'vel. n.f. [Diminutive of pope, houfe, Saxon.] 

1. A {bed open on the Tides, and covered overhead. 

So likewife a hovel will ferve for a roorne, 

To ftacke on the peafe, when harveft fhall come. Tujfer. 
If you make a large hovel , thatched, over fome quantity of 
ground, plank the ground over, and it will breed faltpetre. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
Your hay it is mow’d, your corn it is reap’d, 

Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap’d. Dryden. 

2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. 

The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they feed them and milk them, and do all 
the dairy-work in fuch forry hovels and fheds as they build to 
inhabit in during the Summer. Ray on the Creation . 

To Ho'vel. v. a. [from the noun.] To (belter in an hovel. 
And was’t thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with fwine and rogues forlorn, 

I11 fhort and mufly ftraw ? Shakefpeare's King Lear. 


Shah King’Jdm. 
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Ho'ven. part. pajf. [from heave.] Raifed; fwelled ; tumefied 
Tom Piper hath haven and puffed up cheeks; 

If cheefe be fo hoven , make Cilfe to feek creeks, - fuff 

To Ho'ver. v. n. [ hovio , to hang over, Welfh ] 1 •* <r * 

1. To hang in the air over head, without flying off one wav 

other. “ y 0r 

Some fiery devil hovers in the Iky, 

And pours down mifehief. 

Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes! 

If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air. 

And be not fix’d in doom perpetual. 

Hover about me with your airy wings. 

And hear your mother’s lamentation. Shak. Richard III* 
A hovering mifl came fwimming o’er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafling night. Dryden's & n 

Great flights of birds are hovering about the brido-e, and 
fettling upon it. Addifon's Spettator, 

’Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her prifon’s mould’ring walls; 

Hovers a-while upon the fad remains, 

Which now the pile, or fepulchre, contains. 

And thence with liberty unbounded flies. 

Impatient to regain her native (kies. 

Some lefs refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light, 

Hover , and catch the (hooting liars by night. 

2. To (land in fufpenfe or expectation. 

The landlord will no longer covenant with him; for that h« 
daily looketh after change and alteration, and hovereth in ex¬ 
pectation of new worlds. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3. To wander about one place. 

We fee fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great an army, 
hovering on the borders of our confederates. Addifon. 

The truth and certainty is feen, and the mind fully poffeiles 
itfelf of it; in the other, it only hovers about it. Locke. 
Hough, n.f. [bog, Saxon.] 

1. The lower part of the thigh. 

Blood fhall be from the fword unto the belly, and dung of 
men unto the camel’s hough . 2 Efd. xiii. 36. 

2 . [Hu e, French.] An adz; an hoe. See Hoe. 

Did they really believe that a man, by houghs and an ax, 
could cut a god out of a tree ? Stilling Jet, 

To Hough, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hamfiring; to difable by cutting the finews of the ham. 

Thou {halt hough their horfes. Jof. ii. 6, 

2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. 

3. To hawk. This orthography is uncommon. See To Hawk. 
Neither could we hough or fpit from us; much lefs could 

Grew's Cofmol. Sac. b. i. 


'ior. 


Pope. 


we fneeze or cough. 


The Scots and 


Prior. 


Ho'ulet. n.f. The vulgar name for an owl. 
northern counties Hill retain it. 

Hoult. n.f. [bolt, Saxon.] Afmallwood. Obfolete. 

Or as the wind, in hoults and ftady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Fairfax. 

HOUND, n.f. [ bunb, Saxon; bund, Scottifli. ] A dog ufed 
in the chafe. 

Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 
Jafon threw, but fail’d to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeleting hound ., 

And through the dog the dart was nail’d to ground. Dryd. 

The kind fpaniel and the faithful hound, 

Likefl that fox in fhape and fpecies found, 

Purfues the noted path and covets home. 

To Hound, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fet on the chafe. 

God is faid to harden the heart permiflively, but not op- 
ratively nor effectively ; as he who only lets loofe a greynoun 
out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. hrawm 

2. To hunt; to purfue. ,, 

If the wolves had been hounded by tygers, theyfhoul 
worried them. 

Ho'undfish. n.f. Akindoffifh. M wortl> ' 

Houndsto'ngue. n.f. [cynogloffum, Latin.] A plan - 
The cup of the flower confills of one leaf,, deeply 
five parts: the flower confifts of one leaf, is funne- P > 
and cut into five fegments: the pointal, which ari es 1 
bottom of the flower, changes into a fruit compo e . a 
rough, each for the mofl part burry cells, and con ^ 
flat feed affixed to a pyramidal and quadrilateral placem • 
proper feafon to take the roots up is foon after 1 
decay. Miller. 

Ho'undtree. n.f. A kind of tree. 

Houp. n. f [upupa, Latin.] The puet. 

HOUR. n.f. [, heure , French ; hora , Latin.] 

1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day > 
minutes. 

See the minutes how they run : 

How many makes the hour full compleat, 

Flow many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finifh up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

2 . A particular time. 


Jinfworlh. 

Jinfvorih 

the fpace of W 


Sbakefp 




Vexation 


/ 


H O li 

Vexation at mofl flops my breath, 

That hinder’d friends greet in the hour of death. Sbakefp» 
When we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

We’ll fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs. 

If you would grant the time. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The confcious wretch muft all his arts reveal. 

From the firfl moment of his vital breath. 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dryden's /En. 

7, The time as marked by the clock. 

The hour runs through the rougheft day. Shakefpeare. 
Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, who kept 
good hours. Tatler , N°. 88 . 

They are as loud any hour of the morning, as our own 
countrymen at midnight. Addifon s Guardian. 

Ho'urglass. n.f. [hour and glafs.] 

X. A glafs filled with fand, which, running through a narrow 
hole, marks the time. 

Next morning, known to be a morning better by the hour- 
glafs than by the day’s clearnefs. Sidney. 

If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without a 
dock or hourglafs than with it; for the mind doth value every 
moment. Bacon. 

O, recoiled your thoughts ! 

Shake not his hourglafs , when his ha fly fand 

Is ebbing to the laft. Dryden's Spani/h Fryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of fpe iking rather affeCted than 
elegant. 

We, within the hourglafs of two months, have won one 
town, and overthrown great forces in the field. Bacon. 

Hourly, adj. [from hour.] Happening or done every hour ; 
frequent; often repeated. 

Alcyone 

Computes how many nights he had been gone, 

Obferves the vvaining moon with hourly view. 

Numbers her age, and wifhes for a new. Dryden. 

We muft live in hourly expedation of having thofe troops 
recalled, which they now leave with us Swift. 

Ho'uRLy. adv. [from hour.] Every hour; frequently. 

She deferves a lord, 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon. 

And hourly call her miftrefs. Shak. All's zvell that ends well. 

Our eftate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

They with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me, as thou faw’ft ; hourly conceiv’d, 

And hourly born, with forrow infinite 

Tome ! Milton’s Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

Great was their ftrife, which hourly was renew’d, 

’Till each with mortal hate his rival view’d. Dryden. 

H ;u'rplate. n.f. [hour and plate.] The dial; the plate on 
which the hours pointed by the hand of a clock are inferibed. 

If eyes could not view the hand, and the charaders 
of the hour plate, and thereby at a diftance fee what o’clock 
it was, their owner could not be much benefited by that acute- 
nefs. J Bo eke 

HOUSE, n.f [Jju r , Saxon; buys, Dutch; hufe , Scottifli I 

1 * A P‘ace wherein a man lives ; a place of human abode. 

Sparrows muft not build in his houfe eaves. Shakefpeare 
Houfes are built to live in, not to look on ; therefore let ufe 
be preferred before uniformity, except where both may be 

V l r u 1 Bacon , Effay 46. 

In a houfe the doors are moveable, and the rooms lbuare ; 
yet the houfe is neither moveable nor fquare. IVatti 

2. Any place of abode. " * 

1 he bees with fmoke, the doves with noifome flench, 

9 PUr G from their jl lves and houfes driven away. Shakefpeare. 

4. The manner of living; the table. 
up^madam" 11 ^ 1 '^ ^ the Uame Was Iaid wholly 

be the celeftiaw^: thofe whoTe"^^ 

TQt&jSsxi- 

6 . tamMyof anceftors defeendants, and kindred; 

rhe red role and the white are on his face, 

I he fatal colours of our driving houfes Shaker U vt 
An ignominious ranfom and lee pCdon f ' ^ VL 
Are of two houfes ; lawful mercy fare 

'mykllf r Pti ° n - Sh ° k ■ M Nf° r 

patrimonies of your bcuO ’r U * >0n v° ur S race s acceffion to the 
feiture. y ° Ur °“ f ‘' 1 “ have made a for. 

A poet is not born in ev’ry Dedicati ° n ‘ 

‘ IT, 0 ' a W *6» ca/afford, 

to perform, another to record. Drydm ’ s FM , 


H O U 

y. A body of the parliament; the lords of commons 'coMivelt 
confidered. . , 

Nor were the crimes objedled againft him fo clear, as to give 
convincing fatisfadlion to the major part of both houfe /, efpe- 
cially that of the lords. King Charles. 

To House, v. a, [from the noun.] 
j. To harbour; to admit to rendence. 

Palladius wifled him to houfe ; all the Helots, And make them- 
felves mafters of the gates. Sidney. 

Upon the North-fea a valley houfeth a gentleman, who hatli 
worn out his former name. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Slander lives upon fucceffion. 

For ever houfed where it gets pofleffion. Shakefpeare. 

Mere cottagers are but houfed beggars. Bacon. 

Oh, can your counfel his defpair defer. 

Who now is houfed in his fepulchre ? Sandys. 

We find therfi houfwg themfelves under ground in dens. 

South’s Sermons. 

In expectation of fuch times as thefe, 

A chapel hous'd ’em, truly call’d of eafe. Dryden. 

2 . To ftelter; to keep under a roof. 

As we houfe hot country plants to fave them, fo we may 
houfe our own to forward them. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Houfe yourchoiceft carnations, or rather fet them under a 
pent-houfe, to preferve them in extremity of weather. Evelyn. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow. 

Except, like orange-trees, ’tis hous'd from flow. Dryden. 
T6 Hous e. v. n. 

1. To take ftelter; to keep abode; to refide. 

Ne fuffer it to houfe there half a day. Hubberd's Tale. 
Graze where you will, you {hall not houfe with me. Shak. 
Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told ; alas, too foon. 

After fo fhort time of breath, 

To houfe with darknefs and with death. Milton. 

2. To have an aftrological ftation in the heavens. 

In fear of this, obferve the ftarry figns 
Where Saturn houfes , and where Hermes joins. D>yden. 

I houfing in the lion’s hateful fign. 

Bought fenates and deferting troops are mine. Dryden. 

Housebrea'ker. n.f [houfe and break.] Burglar; one who 

makes his way into houfes to Ileal. 

All houfebreakers and {harpers had thief written in their 
foreheads. L’EJlrangc. 

Housebrea'king. n.f [houfe and break.] Burglary. 

When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing or houfe - 
breaking , he will fend the whole paper to the govern¬ 
ment. Swift. 

Housedog, n.f. [houfe and dog.] A maftiff kept to guard 
the houfe. & 

A very good houfedog , but a dangerous cur to ftrangers, 
had a bell about his neck. L'Ejlrange. 

You fee the -goodnefs of the mafter even in the old houfe- 

rj d ° S ' _ Addijon's Spectator. 

Household, n.f. [houfe and bold.] 

1. A family living together. 

Two houjholds , both alike in dignity. 

In fair Verona, where we lay our feene, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakefpeare 
A little kingdom is a great Eufhold, and a great hou/hold a 
little kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Villiers . 

Of God obferv’d 

The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft, 

T° f ave himfell and boujkold from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milt. Parad. Loll , b xi 
He has always taken to himfelf, amongft the fons of men’ 
a peculiar houjhbfd of his love, which at all times he has che- 
nftied as a father, and governed as a mafter: this is the pro- 

° f n aUh 5 m the firft a £ es of the world, ’twas 

famftieT S 7 "° m ° re ' h2n a or fome few 

p rD „. • n . . , Spratt’s Sermons. 

Great crimes muft be with greater crimes repaid. 

And lecond funerals on the former laid ; 

Let the whole houfho'd in one ruin fall. 

And may Diana’s curfe o’ertake us all. Dnden’s Pnhb, 
T , Learning’s little houjhtld did embark, > F b 
W,th her world’s fruitful fyftem in her facred ark. Suift 
In his own church he keeps a feat, 

Says grace before and after meat; 

And calls, without affedling airs, 

His houjhold twice a day to prayers. o 

2. Family life; domeftick management. Szvift. 

rpi r ,nvemor y> thus importing 

Rkh ftuft P T' SOf hi * plate ’ his trea V 
3 It is ufedtn rh" ° rname f ntS of WtH* Sbakefp. H. VIII 
Wong5;^^ 0fana ^> to fignify domeftick; 

Cornelius called two of his houjbold fervants. Ado x. y. 
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tor nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ftudy houjkolcl good ; 

And good Works in her hufband to promote. Milt, Pa. Lofl. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the oaths and blafphemies 
among the men, among the women the negleft of houjbold 
affairs. Swift. 

Householder, n.f [from houfehold.] Mafter of a family. 

A certain houjeholder planted a vineyard. Mat. xxi. 33. 
Hou'seholdstuff. n. J. .[ houfehold and fluff] Furniture of 
an houfe ; uteniils convenient for a family. 

In this war that he maketh, he ftill flieth from his foe, and 
lurketh in the thick woods, waiting for advantages : hiscloke 
is his bed, yea and his houjholdjlujff. Spe>fer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with much 
coftly houjholdflujf. Bacon 3 s Henry VII. 

The poor woman had her jeft for her houjholdflujf', and paid 
her phyfician with a conceit for his money. L' Ejl range * 

Hcu'sekeeper. n f [houfe and keep.] 
t. Houfeholder; mafter of a family. 

To be faid an honeft man a id a good houfekeeper , goes as 
fairly as to fay a graceful man and a great fcholar. Shakefpeare. 

If I may credit housekeepers and fubftantial tradefmen, all 
forts of proviftons and commodities are rifen excelnvely. Locke. 

2. One who lives in plenty. 

The people are apter to applaud houfekeepers than houfe- 
raifers. Wotton. 

3. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both? You are manifed houfekeepers. What 
are you fewing here? Soakejpeare’s C^riolanus. 

4. A woman fervant that has care of a family, and fuperintends 
the other maid fervants. 

Merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance. 

Call the old houfekeeper , and get her 

To fill a place for want of better. Swift. 

A houfedog. 

Diftinguifh the houfekeeper , the hunter. Shakef Macbeth. 
Hou'sekeeping. adj. [houfe and keep.] Domeftick; ufeful to 
a family. 

His houfe, for pleafant profpeft, large fcope, and other houfe- 
keeping commodities, challengeth the pre-eminence. Carew. 
Housekeeping, n. f Hofpitality; liberal and plentiful table. 

I hear your grace hath fworn out houfekeeping. Shakefpeare. 
His table was one of the laft that gave us an example of the 
old houfekeeping of an Englifh nobleman: .an abundance reigned, 
which {hewed the mafter’s hofpitality. Prior. 

Ho'usel. n.f [huyl, Saxon, from hunfel, Goihick, a facrifice, 
or hojlia, dimin. hofiiola , Latin.] The holy eucharift. 

To HoYsel. v. a. [from the noun ] To give or receive the 
eucharift. Both the noun and verb are obfolete. 

Ho'useleek. n.f [houfe and leek.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which are placed or¬ 
bicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe; out ot whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
fruit, compofed, as it were, of many feed-veflels refembling 
hulks, which are collected into a fort of head, and lull of 
fmall feeds. The fpecies are fix. Miller. 

The acerbs fupply their quantity of cruder acids; as juices 
of apples, grapes, the forrels, and houfeleck. Floyer. 

HoYseless. adj. [from houfe.] Without abode; wanting ha¬ 
bitation. 

Poor naked wretches, 

How {hall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you. Shakef 
This hungry, houfelef, fuftering, dying Jefus, fed many 
thou lands with five loaves and two fifties. Wejl. 

HoYsemaid. n.f. [houfe and maid.] A maid employed to 
keep the houfe clean. 

The houfemaid may put out the candle againft the looking- 1 
glafs. Swft. 

HoYseroom. n.f [houfe and room.] Place in a houfe. 
Houferoom , that cofts him nothing, he beftows ; 

Yet ftill we fcribble 6 n h though ftill we lofe. Dryden 3 s Juv. 
Ho'usesnail. n.f. A kind of fnail. 

HoYsewarming. n.f [houfe and warm.] A feaft or merry¬ 
making upon going into a new houfe. 

HoYsing. n.f [from houfe.] 

1. Quantity of inhabited building. 

London is fupplied with people to increafe its inhabitants, 
according to the increafe of houfing. Graunt. 

2. [From houfeaux, heufes, or houfes, French.] Cloath originally 
ufed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles as ornamental. 

HoYsling. adj. [from houfe ] Provided for entertainment at 
firft entrance into a houfe; houfewarming. 

His own two hands the holy knot did knit. 

That none but death for ever can divide ; 

His own two hands, for fuch a turn moft fit. 

The 1 bo'fling fire did kindle and provide. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
Houss. n.f. [from houfeaux , or houfes , French.] Covering of 
qloath originally ufed to keep off dirt, now added to faddles 
as ornamental; houfings. '1 his word, though ufed by Dry¬ 
den, I do not remember in any other place. 
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Six lions hides* with thongs together faft, 

His upper part defended to his waift ; 

And where man ended, the continu’d veft, 

Spread on his back, the houj's and trappings of a beaft. Dryd. 
HoYsewife. n. f. [houfe and wife. This is now frequently 
written bufivife , or huffy.] The miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houj'ewife to ftir in or to 
bufy herfelf about her houfewifry. Spenfer on Ireland 

I have room enough, but the kind and hearty h ufewife is 
dead. Pope to Swift. 

3. A female oeconomift. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and furely for a bad 
houj'ewife it is no Ids convenient; for fome of them, that be 
wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let us fit and mock the good houfewife , fortune, from her 
wheel, that her gift- may henceforth be difpofed equally. Shak. 
Farmers in degree, 

He a good hufband, a good bou'ewife {he. Dryden. 

Early housewives leave the bed, 

When living embers on the hearth are fpread. Dryden. 
The faireft among the daughters of Britain Ihew themfelves 
good ftatefwomen as well as good houfewives. Addif Freehold. 
3. One (killed in female bufinefs. 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender mother, ’till 
{he made him as good an houfew fe as herfelf: he could pre- 
ferve apricocks, and make jellies. Addifons Speklator. 

HoYsewifely. adj. [from houfewife.] Skilled in the adts be¬ 
coming a houfewife. 

HoYsewifely. adv. [from houfewife.] With the oeconomy 
of a houfewife. 

HoYsewifer y. n.f [from houfewife.] 

1 . Domeftick or female bufinefs ; management becoming the 
miftrefs of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houfewife to ftir in or to 
bufy herfelf about her houfewifery. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife, 

Generally praifefui; fair and young, and {kill’d in houfe- 
wiferies. Chapman’s Iliads. 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that diferedited by 
the houfewifery of the Irifti in making it up. Tenplg, 

2. Female oeconomy. 

Learn good works for neceffary ufes ; for St. Paul exprelfcs 
the obligation of Chriftian women to good houfewifery , and 
charitable proviftons for their family and neighbourhood. Tayl. 
HOW. adv. [J?u, Saxon ; hoe , Dutch.] 

1. In what mariner; to what degree. 

Hoiv long wilt thou refule to humble thyfclf before me? 

Ex. x. 3. 

How much better is it to get wifdom than gold ? and to get 
underftanding rather to be chofen than filver ? Prov. xvi. 16. 

Flow oft is the candle of the wicked put out ? And how oft 
cometh their deftrudfion upon them ? Job xxi. 17. 

O how love I thy law: it is my meditation. Pf cxix. 97. 

How many children’s plaints, and mother’s cries! 

How many woful widows left to bow 
To fad difgrace! Daniel’s Civil War, 

Confider into how many differing fubftances it may be ana- 
Iyfed by the fire. ^°)‘' e ' 

2. In what manner. 

Mark’d you not, 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 

Look’d pale, when they did hear of Clarence’ death ? Shak. 

Profecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom, or how elfe. Milton s Agomjku 

We examine the whv, the what, and the how of things. 

L’EJI range. 

’Tis much in our power how to live; but not at all when 
or how to die. 

It is pleafant to fee how the fmall territories of this little re- 
publick are cultivated to the beft advantage. Adflon on M3* 

3 For what reafon ; from what caufe. 

How now, my love? Why is your cheek fo pale 
How chance the rofes there do fade fo faft ? Shakefpeare . 

4. By what means. _ 

How is it thou haft found it fo quickly. Gen. xxvn • 
Men would have the colours of birds feathers, 1 / 

could tell how ; or they will have gay fkins inftead ot 6 y 
clothes. icon’s Natural Htflor,. 

c. In what ftate. n ,• n . 

For hovj fhall I go up to my father ? e 1 j' x ’ J 

Whence am 1 forc’d, and whither am I horn . 

How, and with what reproach (hall I return? Drfdt** ■ 

6. It is ufed in afenfe marking proportion or correlponaem • 
Behold, he put no trull in his fervants, how much l 
them that dwell in houfes of clay, whofe foundation ^ ^ 

duft. r l .up more 

A great divifion fell among the nobility, fo mu c ^ 

dangerous by how much the fpints were more 

By how much they wou.d diminifh the prefent ex 
the fea, fo much they would impair the futility-) an ^ rmor , St 
and rivers of the earth. *" il J 1 n It 
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It is much ufed in exclamation. 

H.w are the mightyffallen !. 

How doth the city fit folitaty as a widow 


Sami 
Lam. i. i. 


doth tne city m iuni.au> ... 

affirmative fenfe, not eafily explained; that fo it is; 

Thick clouds put us in fome hope of land, knowing how 
i o_..i- linlfhnwn. and might 


8. In an 
that. 


i. 


2 . 


J niCK Ciouua puL uu .— . r- ' , • 1 - 

that part of the South fea was utterly unknown, and might 
have iflands or continents. Bacon's New Mart,s. 

Howbe'it. ) adv. [how he It.] Neverthelefs; notwithftand- 
Ho WBE. 5 ing; yet; however. Not now in ufe. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd lorrel* 

Of heaven to deemen fo, 

Howbe I am but rude and borrel. 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer. 

Things fo ordained are to be kept, howbeit riot neceffarily, 
any longer than ’till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Hooker , b. iv. f. 14. 

There is a knowledge which God hath always revealed 
unto them in the works of nature : this they honour and 
efteem highly as profound wifdom, howbeit this wifdom faveth 
them not. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

There was no army tranfmitted out of England, howbeit 
the Englifti colonies in Ireland did win ground upon the 
Irifli. & Davies on Ireland. 

Hgwd'Ve. [Contraaed from how do ye.] In what ftate is your 
health. A meffage of civility. 

Years make men more talkative, but lefs writative; fo that 
I now write no letters but of plain bufinefs, or plain howd’ye’s , 
to thofe few I am forced to correfpond with. Pope. 

Howe'ver. adv. [how and ever.] 

In whatfoever manner; in whatfoever degree. 

This ring he holds 

Jn moft rich choice ; yet in his idle fire. 

To buy his will, it would not feem too dear* 

Howe’er repented of. Shakefp Ail’s well that ends well. 

To trace the ways 

Of higheft agents, deem’d however wife. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 
At all events; happen what will; at leaft. 

Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may be, however 
frorri the greateft evils; and to enjoy, if it may be, all good, 
however the chiefeft. Lillotfon , Sermon 1. 

3. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding ; yet. 

In your excufe your love does little fay; 

You might howe’er have took a fairer way. Dryden . 

Its views are bounded on all Tides by feveral ranges of moun¬ 
tains, which are however at fo great a diftance, that they leave 
a wonderful variety of beautiful profpe&s. Addifn on Italy. 

I do not build my reafoning wholly on the cafe of perfec¬ 
tion* however I do not exclude it. Aiterbury. 

Few turn their thoughts to examine how thofe difeafes in a 
ftate are bred, that haften its end ; which would, boivever , be 
a very ufeful enquiry. Swift. 

To Howl. v.n. [huglen, Dutch; ululo, Latin ] 

1. To cry as a wolf or dog. 

Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very noife 
I trembling wak’d. Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

If wolves had at thy gate hswl’d that ftern time, 

Thou fhould’ft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key. Shakpf 
He found him in a defert land, and in the wafte howling 
wildernefs. Dev.tr. xxxii. 10. 

As when a fort of wolves infeft the night, 

With their wild bowlings at fair Cynthia’s light. Waller. 

Hard as his native rocks, cold as his fword. 

Fierce as the wolves that howl’d around his birth; 

He hates the tyrant, and the fuppliant fcorns. Smith. 

2. 1 o utter cries in diftrefs. 

Therefore will I howl , and cry out for all Moab. Jer. xlviii. 

I he damned ufe that word in hell, 

Howlings attend it. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Each new morn 

New widows howl, new orphans cry, new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it refounds 
As if it felt with Scotland. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

I have words 

I hat would be howl’d out in the defart air, 

W here hearing fliould not catch them. Shakefp. Macbeth 
1 he noife grows louder ftill: 

Rattling of armour, trumpets, drums and ataballes ; 

And fomet.mes peals of ftiouts that rend the heav’ns 
r ■u eV i a ? ry ; then § roans ^in, and howlings 

o Tall l hofe ? f men. Dryden’s Spanifh Frvar 

3 * 1 o fpeak with a belluine cry or tone. F J 0 

Peace, monfter peace! Go telf thy horrid tale 

I o lavages, and howl it out in delarts I 

Me would’ft thou make the accomplice of.thy crimes? 

4 - It is ufed poeticallv of anw v f Moth ^ 

Howl n f rr C f , y noife loud and horr ^- 
r tu n 'k' L‘ rom the verb. ] 

• J he cry of a wo]f or dog _ 
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Mui’ther, 

Alarm’d by his fentinel the wolf, , n/}wfuA- 

Whofe howl’s his watch. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Thefe and the like rumours are no more than the lait horn 
'of a dogdiffecled alive. Wl J “ 

2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 

She raves, fhe runs with a diftradled pace, r , n? . 
And fills with horrid howls the publick place. Drycien s n. 

Hows'oe'veR. adv. [how and foever.] 

1. In what manner foever. See However. . . 

Berofus, who, after Mofes, was one of the moft ancient, 
howfoever he hath been fince corrupted, doth in the fubftance 
Of all agree. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

2. Although. . 

The man doth fear God, howfoever it feems not in him. 

Shakefpeare s Much Ado about Nothing. 

To Hox. v.a. [from J?o S , Saxon.] To hough; to ham¬ 
firing. 

Thou art a coward. 

Which boxes honeifty behind, reftraining ? 

From courfe required. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

Lodronius, perceiving the old foldier’s meaning, alighted, 
and with his fword boxed his horfe, faying aloud, T. his day, 
valiant foldiers, fhall you have me both your general and fel¬ 
low foldier, fighting on foot as one of yourfelves. Knolles. 

Hoy. n.f [hou, old French.] A large boat fometimes 
one deck. 

He fent to Germany, ftrange aid to rear; 

From whence eftfoons arrived here three hoys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his fafety employs. Fairy Qiieen . 
To define a barge and hoy , which are between a boat and a 
fhip, is hard. Watts’s Logick. 

Hu'bbub. n.f [I know not the etymology, unlefs it be from 
up up, or hobnob.] A tumult; a riot. 

People purfued the bufinefs with all contempt of the go¬ 
vernment; and in the hubbub of the firft day there appeared 
nobody of name or reckoning, but the adfors were really of 
the dregs of the people. Clarendon. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of ftunning founds, and voices all confus’d, 

Borne through the hollow dark, affaults his ear 

With loudeft vehemence. Milton s Paraclife Lofl, b. ii. 

Why wolves raife a hubbub at her. 

And dogs howl whenThe ftiines in water. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Hu'ckaback. n.f. A kind of linen on which the figures are 
raifed. 

Hu'cklebacked, adj. [hooker, German, a bunch, and back.] 
Crooked in the fhoulders. 

Hu'cklebone. n. f. [from hucken, Dutch, to fit down ] The 
hipbone. 

HuYkstlr. l n -f [hock, German, a pedlar; hockjler, a fhe- 

HuYksterer. 5 pedlar.] 

1. One who fells goods by retail, or in fmall quantities; 
pedlar. 

There cannot be a more ignominious trade than the being 
hucteflets to fuch vile merchandife. Government of the Tongue. 

God deliver the world from fuch guides, or rather fuch 
huckflers of fouls, the very fhame of religion. South’s Sermons. 

Should thy {hoe wrench afide, down, down you fall. 

And overturn the fcolding huck/ier’ s flail, 

I he fcolding huckfler {hall not o’er thee moan. 

But pence expe£t for nuts and pears o’erthrown. Gay. 

I here {hould be a general confederacy of all the fervants in, 
every family, for the publick good, to drive thofe China huck- 
Jlers from the doors. Swift. 

Thofe huckflerers or money-jobbers will be found neceflkry* 
if this brafs money is made current. Swift 

2. A trickifli mean fellow. — J 

Now the ape wanted his huckfler man. Hubb. Tale. 

To Hu ckster, v. n. [from the noun.] To deal in petty 
bargains. r 1 

I hey muft pay a fhilling, for changing their piece into fil- 
ver, tolome huckflering fejlow who follows that trade. Swift. 

To Hu ddle, v. a. [probably from hood.] J 

1. To drefs up clofe fo as not to be difeovered; to mobble. 

2. To put on carelefly in a hurry. 

At twelve fhe rofe with much ado ; 

Her cloaths were huddl’d on by two. Prior 

Now all in hafte they huddle on 

Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift 

3. To cover up in hafte. J 

4. To perform in a hurry. 

I have given much application to this poem: this is not a 
play huddled up in hafte. n , 3 

When continu’d rain ^ 

The lab’ring hufband in his houfe reftrain. 

Let him forecaft his work with timely care. 

Which elfe is huddled when the {kies are fair. Dryd. Virgil 

5. To throw together in confufion. } g 

h / ddling> feveral Yppofitions together, and 
than,, doubtful and general terms, makes a medlly and con- 

L ocke. 
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To Hu ddle, v. h. To come in a ciowd or hurry- 

Glance an eye of pity on his Ioffes, 

' have, ot late fo huddled on fiis back, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down.’ Shakehmre 
in own anfwered after his blunt and huddling manner. Led. 

I hyrfis, whofe artful ftrains have oft delay’d 
i he huddling brook to hear his madrio- a ], 

And fweeten’d every mufkrofe of the dale. Milton. 

1 hen-eyes are more imperfe.a than others; for they will 
run again ft things, and* huddling forwards, fall from high 

r rr > ' Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Huddle, n.f [from the verb.] Crowd; tumult; confuficn. 
l hat the Ariftotelian philofophy is a huddle of words and 
terms infigmficant, has been the cenlure of the wifeft. Gianv. 

Your carrying bufinefs in a huddle , 

Has forc’d our rulers to new model. Hudibras , p. iff 

Nature doth nothing in a huddle. UEJlrame . 

rhe underftanding fees nothing diftin£ly in things remote, 
and in a huddle. Locke. 

oeveral merry anfwers were made to my queftion, which 
entertained us ’till bed-time, and filled my mind with a huddle 
of ideas. _ Addifon’s Spectator. 

Hue. n.f. [ piepe, Saxon.] 

L Colour; die. 

For never in that land 
Face of fair lady fhe before did view. 

Or that dread lyon’s look her caft in deadly hue, Fairy Du. 

h or now three months have changed thrice their hue. 

hairy Ahieen, canto viii. 

1 o add another hue unto the rainbow, 

Is wafteful and ridiculous excefs. Shake/. King John. 

FJow’rs of all hue , and without thorn the rofe. AAlton. 
^ To whom the angel, with a finile that glow’d 
Celeftial rofy red, love’s proper hue, 

Anfvver’d. ^ Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 

Your’s is much’ of the. camel ion hue, 

To change the die with diftant view. Dryden . 

2. [Huee,' French.] A clamour; a legal purfuit; an alarm 
given to the country. 

Hue and cry, villain, go ! Aftift me, knight, I am undone: 
fiy, run, hue and cry 1 villain, I am undone. Sbakefpeare. 

Immediately comes a hue and cry after a gano- of thieves, 
that had taken a purfe upon the road. L’Ejlrange. 

If you fhould hifs, he fwears he’ll hifs as high ; 

And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry. Addifon. 

The hue ana cry went after Jack, to apprehend him dead 
or alive, wherever he could be found. Arbutbnofs John Bull. 
Hue r. n. J. \huer , french, to cry.] One whofe bufinefs is 
to call out to others. 

They lie hovering upon the coaft, and are direded by a 
balker or huer , who ft an Jet h on the cliff-fide, and from thence 
difcerrieth the^courfe of the pilchard. Carev’s Surv. ofCornw. 
HUPF. n.f. [from hove, or hoven, fwelled : he is huffed up by 
dijiemters. So in fome provinces we ft ill fay the bread huffs up, 
when it begins to heave or ferment: buff.\ therefore, may be 
ferment. I o be in a huff is then to be in a ferment , as we 
now fpeak.] ' J 

1. Swell of fudden anger or arrogance. 

Quoth Ralpho, honour’s but a word 
To fwear by only in a lord ; 

In others it is but a huff\ 

To vapour with inftead of proof. Hudibras , p. ii. 

His frowns kept multitudes in awe, 

Before the blufter of whofe huff 

All hats, as in a ftorm, flew off. Hudibras. 

We have the apprehenfions of a change to keep a check 
■Upon us in the very huff of our greatnefs. L’Ejlrange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the huff about his ex- 
tradion. L’Ejlrange. 

No man goes about to enfnare or circumvent another in a 
pafiion, to Jay train , and give fecret blows in a prefent 
huff* . South’s Sermons. 

2. A wretch fwelled with a falfe opinion of his own value. 

Lewd fhallow-brained huffs make atheifm and contempt of 
religion the foie badge and charader of wit. South . 

As for you, colonel huff- cap, we fhall try before a civil 
^ magiftrate who’s the greater plotter. Dryden’s Spanifn Fryar. 
Io Huff. v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. Tofwell; to puff. 

In many wild birds, the diaphragm may eafiiy be huffed up 
with air, and blown in at the windpipe. Grew’s CoJ'mol. Sac. 

21 Fo hedor ; to treat with infolence and arrogance, or brutality. 

I o Huff. v. n. I o.blufter; to ftorm ; to bounce; tofwell 

with indignation or pride. 

I hss fenfelefs arrogant conceit of theirs made them huff at 
the dodrine of repentance, as a thing below them. South. 

A huffing, fhining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 

A cankerworm of peace, was rais’d above him. Otway. 

A thief and juftice, fool and knave, 

A huffing officer and flave. Hudibras , p. ii< cant. 3. 

Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave. 

To knaves a fool, to cred’lous fools a knave. Rofcommon. 
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Now what’s his end ? O charming glory, fay ! 

hat, a fifth aeft to crown his huffing play ? L.ryd. Juvenal 

tJlkd fmall .P ,tta " ce of and truth is mi/ ed wth 

thofe huffing opinions they are fwelled with r 7 1 

When Peg received John’s meffage, fhe huffed and florid 
hke the devil. Arbutbnofs Hi/lory of John 

Huffer. n. f. [homhuff.] A blufterer; abull]/ ^ 

Nor have I hazarded my art 
To be expos’d i’ th’ end to fuffer, 

( By fuch a braggadocio huffer. Hudilras , p. ii. cmt , 

Huffish, adj. [from huff.] Arrogant; infolentf heaorinc 3 ' 

Huffishly. adv. [from huffjh.] With arrogant petulanfe- 
with bullying blufter. ^ ce > 

Hu'ffishness. n. f. Petulance; arrogance; noify blufter 

i o Hug. v. a. []3e 5 ian, Saxon, to hedge, to inclofe.] 

1. io prefs clofe in an embrace. J 

He bewept my fortune, 

And bugg’d me in his arms. Shake/. Richard Ilf 

. ^hat would^ not he do now to hug the creature that had 
given him fo admirable a ferenade ! L’E/lyur 

Ev’n in that urn their brother they confefs, J 
And hug it in their arms, and to their bofom prefs. Dryden 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, which he would 
hug and kifs. Harvey on Conf,.mffo m . 

2. io fondle; to treat with tendernefs. 

J, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And well-plac’d words of glozing courtefv. 

Baited with reafons not unplaufible. 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 

And hug him i n to fn ares. Milton 

We hug deformities, if they bear our names. Glamille. 

Admire yourlelf. 

And, without rival, hug your darling book. Rofcommon. 

I hough they know that the flatterer knows the fallehood 
of his own flatteries, yet they love the impoftor, and with 
both arms hug the abufe. South’s Sermons. 

Mark with what joy he hugs the dear difeovery ! Roue 

3. To hold faft. 

Age makes us moft fondly hug and retain the good things of 
life, when we have the leaf! prol'pe# of enjoying them. Atterb. 

Hug. n.f. [from the noun.] Clofe embrace. 

Why thefe Hole hugs ? I owe my fhame to him. Gay. 

HUGE. adj. [ hoogh, high , Dutch ] 

1. Vaft; immenfe. 

Let the ftate of the people of God, when they were in the 
houfe of bondage, and their manner of ferving God in a 
ftrange land, be compared with that which Canaan and Jeru- 
falem did afford; and who feeth not what huge difference there 
was between them ? Hooker , b. iv. 

This fpace of earth is fo huge, as that it equalleth in great¬ 
nefs not only Afia, Europe and Africa, but America. Abbot. 

2. Great even to deformity or terriblenefs. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. Shakefp . 

Through forrefts huge, and long untravell’d heaths, 

With defolation brown he wanders wafte. Thomjon’s Spring. 

Hu'gely. adv. [from huge.] 

1. Immenfely ; enormoufly. 

Who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea. ? Shakef As you like it. 

2 . Greatly ; very much. 

I am hugely bent to believe, that whenever you concern 
yourfelves in our affairs, it is for our good. Swift. 

Hu'geness. n.f [from huge.] Enormous bulk; greatnefs. 

My miftrefs exceeds in goodnefs the hugenefs of your un¬ 
worthy thinking. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Hu'gger.mugger, n.f [corrupted perhaps from hug er morcker, 
or hug in the dark. . M'.rcker in L’anifh is darknefs, whence 
our murky. Jt is written by Sir Thomas Adore, hoker maker. 
Hoker , in Chaucer , is peevijh, croffgrained, of which maker may 
be only a ludicrous reduplication Hooke is likewife in Ger¬ 
man a corner, and moky is in Englifti dark. I know not how 
to determine.] Secrecy; bye-place. 

Now hold in huggermugger in their hand. 

And all the reft do rob of goods and land. Rubber As Tale. 

But if I can but find them out. 

Where e’er th’ in huggtrmugger lurk, 

I’ll make them rue their handy-work. Hudibras , p . J* 
There’s adiftindtion betwixt what’s done openly and bare¬ 
faced, and a thing that’s done in huggermugger , under a feal or 
fecrecy and concealment. L’EJlranges Fabies. 

Hu'gy, adj. [See HUGE.] Vaft; great; huge. 

This hugy rock one finger’s force . 

Apparently will move. Corew's Survey of Cornival. 

Huke. n.f [ huque , French.] A cloak. , 

As we were thus in conference, there came one that feemev 
to be a meflenger in a rich huke. Bacon’s Few Atlantis. 

Hulk, n.f [ hulcke , Dutch; J?ulc, Saxon.] 

1. The body of a {hip. a ff 'n 

There’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bourdeaux 
him: you have not feen a hulk better itufted in the hold. 0 :a*.ej- 

The 


HUM 

The cuftom they had of giving the colour of the fea to the 

i //.fails and mariners of their fpy-boats, to keep them 
hulks, Jans, ^ ] _ 0 f| 1f . Vpnp.ti. Arbuthnot. 


Swift. 


from being difeovered, came from the Veneti. 

They Argo’s hulk will tax, 

And ferape her pitchy Tides for wax. 

The footy hulk . 

Steer’d fluggifh on. . , pomfons Autumn. 

9 Anv thing bulky and unwieldy. This fenfe is ftill retained 

’ in Scotland : as, a hulk of a fellow. 

And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk lir John, 

Is prifoner to your fon. Shakefpearf s Her.ry IV ;, p. u. 

To Hulk. v. To exenterate: as, to hulk a hare. Ainjw. 
Hull, n.f [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 
j. The hulk or integument of any thing; the outer covering, 
"as the hull of a nut covers the fhell. [Hule, Scottifh.] 

2 The body of a fliip ; the hulk. Hull and hulk are now con- 
’ foundedbut hulk feems originally to have figmfied not merely 
tne body or hull, but a whole (hip of burden, heavy and 
bulky. 

Deep in tbeir hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a paffage find. Dryden. 
So many arts hath the Divine Wifdom put together, only 
for the hull and tackle of a fenfible and thinking creature. 

Grew’s Cofnol. Sac. b. i. c. 5* 
To Hull. v. n. [from the noun.] To float; to drive to arid 
fro upon the water without fails or rudder. 

They faw a fight full of piteous ftrangenefs; a {hip, or ra¬ 
ther the carcafe of the {hip, or rather fome few bones of the 
carcafe, hulling there, part broken, part burned, and part 
drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoift fail, fir ? here lies your way. 

—No, good fwabber, I am to hull here a little longer. Shak. 

He look’d, and faw the ark hull on the flood. 

Which now abated. Milton s Parad. Lojl, b. xi. 

People walking down upon the (hore, faw fomewhat come 
hulling toward them. LEjlrange. 

Hu'lly. adj. [from hull.] Siliquofe; hulky. Ainfwortb. 

Hu'lver. n.f Holly. 

Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail for to make. Tuffer. 
To Hum. v. a. \hommelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make the noife of bees. 

The humming of bees is an unequal buzzing. Bacon. 

An airy nation flew, 

Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Summer’s heat. Dryden’s /Em. b. vi. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor’d hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. Dryden. 

2. To make an inarticulate and huzzing found. 

I think he’ll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakefp. 

Upon my honour, fir, I heard a humming, 

And that a ftrange one too, which did awake me. Shakefp. 

The cloudy meffenger turns me his back, 

And hums ; as who fhould fay, you’ll rue. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To paufe in fpeaking, and fupply the interval with an au¬ 
dible emiffion of breath. 

Having pump’d up all his wit. 

And humm’d upon it, thus he writ. Hudilras, p. iff 

I ftill acquieft, 

And never humm’d and haw’d fedition, 

Nor fnuffled treafon. Hudibras, p. iff cant. 2. 

The man lay humming and hawing a good while; but, in 
the end, he gave up himfelf to the phyficians. L’Ejlrange. 

Still humming on, their drowfy courfe they keep. 

And lafh’d fo long, like tops, are lafti’d afleep. Pobe. 

4. Tofinglow. 1 

The mufical accents of the Indians, to us, are but inarti¬ 
culate humming* as are ours to their other wife tuned or- 
gans. Gianv. Apol. 

Hum half a tune. Pope. 

$ i^i° a PP^ au< !* Approbation was commonly exprefled in pub* 
lick auemblies by a hum, about a century ago. 

Hum. n. f [from the verb.] 

*• The noife of bees or infedls. 

To black Hecat’s fummons 
The {hard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums. 

Hath rung.night’s yawning peal. Sbakefpeare ’r Macbeth. 

Nor undelightful is the ceafelefs hum, 

The °nolk oTbuffling cro^dt ** W °° dS * A °° n - 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 

1 he hum Of either army ftilly founds. Shakefp. Hen V. 

Tower d cities pleafe us then, J 

And the bufy hum of men. 

. 9 ne theatre there is of vaft refort, 

' Which whilome of requefts was call’d the court • 

^ut now the great exchange of news ’tis hight, ’ 

3 - Anytw dull Zff ^ ^ n0 °" ni S ht ’ 

Slem reft ’ by the words °’ er come, 

P ft, the diftant nodded to the hum. Pope's Dmciad. 


. i. cant. II. 


Spectator. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


HUM 

4. A paufe with an inarticulate found. 

Thefe lhrugs,. thefe hums and haws. 

When you have faid {lie’s goodly, come between, 

’Ere you can fay fhe’s honeft. Shakef IVinter s Tale. 

Your excufes want fome grains to make ’em current: hurft 
and ha will not do the bufinefs. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar. 

5. In Hudibrafs it feems ufed for ham. 

And though his countrymen the Huns, 

Did ftew their meat between their hums 
And the horfes backs o’er which they ftraddle. 

And ev’ry man eat up his faddie. Hudibras , p. 

6. An expreflion of applaufe. 

You hear a hum in the right place. 

Hum. interjeft. A. found implying doubt ahd deliberation. 

Let not your ears defpife the hea.vieft found 
That ever yet they heard. , 

—Hum! 1 guefs at it. Shakefpeare r s Macbeth. 

See fir Robert— bu?n! 

And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 

HU'MAN. adj. [ humanus, Latin ; hiimain, French.] 

1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will not be afked whether he be a gentleman born, but 
whether he be a human creature. Swift . 

2 . Belonging to mart. 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet fmells to him as it 
doth to me; all his fe.nfes have but human conditions. Shakef 
For man to tell how human life began 
Is hard ; for who himfelf beginning knew? Miltons P . L. 

Thee, ferpent, fubtil’ft beaft of all the field, 

I knew; but not with hitman voice indu’d. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Intuitive'knowledge needs no probation, nor can have any, 
tliis being the higheft of all human certainty. Locke . 

HUMANE, adj. [humainc, French] Kind; civil; benevolent j 
good-natured. 

Love of others, if it be not fpent upon a few, doth naturally 
spread itfelf towards many, and maketh men become humane 
and charitable. Bacon $ Effays. 

Envy, malice, covetoufnefs and revenge are abolifhed: a 
new race of virtues and graces, more divine, more moral, 
more humane, are planted in their ftead. Spratfs Sermons. 
Huma'nely. adv. [from humane.] Kindly; with good¬ 
nature. 

If they would yield us the fuperfluity, while it were whole- 
fome, we might guefs they relieved us humanely . Sbakefpeare. 
Hu'manist. n.f \humanijte, French ] A philologer ; a gram¬ 
marian. 

Huma'nity. n.f. [bumamte, French; humanitas , Latin.] 

1. The nature of man. 

Look to thyfelf; reach not beyond humanity. Sidney. 

A rarer fpirit never did fteer humanity. Shakejpeare . 

The middle of humanity thou never kneweft, but the extre¬ 
mity of both ends. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

To preferve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, there hath 
been ufed the higheft caution humanity could invent. Brown. 

2. Humankind ; the colle&ive body of mankind. 

If he can untie thofe knots, he is able to teach all humanity 9 
and will do well to oblige mankind by his informations. Gian. 

3. Benevolence; tendernefs. 

All men ought to maintain peace, and the common offices 
of humanity and friendfhip in diverfity of opinions. Locke, 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out. 

And court the offices of foft humanity ? 

Like thee referve their raiment for the naked. 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan. 

Or mix their pitying tears with thofe that weep ? Rowe. 

4. Philology ; grammatical ftudies. 

To Hu'manize. v.a. [humanfer, French,] Tofoften; to 
make fufeeptive of tendernefs or benevolence. 

Here will I paint the characters of woe. 

And here my faithful tears in fhowers (hall flow, 

To humanize the flints whereon I tread. JVotton. 

Was it the bufinefs of magick to humanize our natures with 
compaflion, forgivenefs, and all the inftances of the moft.ex- 
tenfive charity ? Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

Humankind, n.f [ human and kind.] The race of man- 
mankind. 

Bleft with a tafte exa<t, yet unconfin’d ; 

, A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 

Hu'manly. adv. [from human.] 

1. After the notions of men ; according to the power of men. 

Thus the prefent happy profpect of our affairs, hutnanh 
fpeaking, may feem to promife. Atterburl. 

2 . Kindly ; with good-nature. This fhould be humanely 

Tm S / 1 M rn ’ d, J T 11 bred ; and thou g h wel1 bred > ftneere; 
Hti'mLZ % b £ ld ’ and humanl y fevere. Pope’s Eff. on Critic!fm. 
Humbird. n.f [from hum and bird.] The humming bird 
All ages have conceived the wren the lead of birds 
yet our own plantations have fhewed us one far lefs; that is, 

HU^MRrT 4 rAA “ Ceed i. ng 2 beetle ’ Br ^’^ulg. Err. 
HU MBLE, adj. [humble, French; humilis, Latin.] 

1. Not proud ; modeft; not arrogant. 

And mighty proud to humble weak does yield. Fairy <*>u 
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Now we have (hewn our power, 

Let us feem humbler after it is done. 

Than when it was a doing. Shakefp. Goricdtinus. 

Thy humble fervant vows obedience. 

And faithful fervice, ’till the point of death. Shak. H. VI. 
We fhould be as humble in our imperfections and fins as 
Chrift was in the fulnefs of the fpirit, great wifdom, and per¬ 
fect life. c i aylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Chufe you for me; for well you underftand 
But if an humble hufband may requeft, 

Provide and order all things for the heft. Dryden. 

Ten thoufand trifles light as thefe, 

Nor can my rage nor anger move: 

She (hould be humble , who would pleafc; 

And Ihe muft fuffer, who can love. Prior. 

2 . Low ; not high ; not great. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark, 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley mark ! 

Above the Ikies let thy proud mufick found. 

Thy humble neft build on the ground. Cowley. 

Denied what ev’ry wretch obtains of fate. 

An humble roof and an obfcure retreat. Yalden. 

Ah! prince, hadft thou but known the joys which dwell 
With humbler fortunes, thou wouldft curfe thy royalty. Rowe. 

:F ar humbler titles fuit my loft condition. Smith. 

To Hu'mble. v. a. [from the adjeClive. 

1. To make humble; to make fubmifllve; to make to bow 
down with humility. 

Take this purfe, thou whom the heaven’s plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The executioner 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 

•But fir ft begs pardon. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Humble yourfelves under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may eJcaltyou. i Pet. v. 6. 

Hezekiah humbled himfelf for the pride of his heart. 2 Chro. 

Why do I humble thus myfelf, and fuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulfe and hate. Milton. 
Let the firmer put away the evil of his doings, and humble 
himfelf by a fpeedy and fincere repentance : let him return to 
God, and then let him be aflured that God will return to 
him. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. To crufh ; to break ; to fubdue ; to mortify. 

Yearly injoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number’d days. 

To dafh their prfte, and joy, for man feduc’d. Milt. P. L. 
We are pleafed, by fome implicit kind of revenge, to fee 
him taken down and humbled in his reputation, who had fo 
far railed himfelf above us. Addifon’s Spe6lat. 

The miftrefs of the world, the feat of empire. 

The nurfe of heroes, the delight of gods. 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. Addif Cato. 
Men that make a kind of infult upon fociety, ought to be 
humbled as difturbers of the publick tranquillity. Freeholder. 

Fortune not much of humbling me can boaft; 

Though double tax’d, how little have I loft ! Pope. 

3. To make to condefcend. 

This would not be to condefcend to their capacities, when 
he humbles himfelf to fpeak to them, but to lofe his defign in 
fpeaking. Locke. 

4. To bringdown from an height. 

In procefs of time the higheft mountains may be humbled 
into valleys 5 and again, the loweft valleys exalted into moun¬ 
tains. Hakewid on Providence. 

Hu'mblebee. n.f [hum and bee.] A buzzing v/ild bee. 

The honeybags fteal from the bumblebees , 

And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shakefpeare. 
This puts us in mind once again of the bumblebees and the 
tinderboxes. Atterbury. 

Hu'mblebee. n.f. A herb. Ainfworth. 

Hu'mblebee Eater, n. f. A fly that eats the bumblebee. Ainf. 

Hu'mbleness. n.f. [from humble.] Humility; abfence of 
pride. 

With how true humblenefs 

They look’d down to triumph over pride ! Sidney. 

I am rather with all fubjeCted humblenefs to thank her ex¬ 
cellencies, fince the duty thereunto gave me rather heart to fave 
myfelf, than to receive thanks for a deed which was her only 
infpiring. Sidney , b. i. 

It was anfwered by us all, in all poftiWe humblenefs ; but yet 
with a countenance, that we knew that he fpoke it but mer¬ 
rily. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

A grain of glory, mixt with humblenefs , 

Cures both a fever and lethargicknefs. Herbert. 

Hu'mbler. n.f. [from humble.] One that humbles or fubdues 
himfelf or others. 

Hu'mblemouthed. adj. [humble and mouth.] Mild; meek. 

You are meek and humblemouth’dy but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Shak. L/.VIII. 

Hu'mbleplant. n.f. A fpecies of fenfitiveplant. 

The humbleplant is fo called becaufe, as foon as you touch it. 
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it proftrates itfelf on the ground, and in a fhort time elevates 
itfelf again, is raifed in hotbeds. Mortimer’s Husband 

Hu'mbles. n.f. Entrails of a deer. 

H’j'mbless. n.f. [from humble.] Humblenefs; humility. 

And with meek humblefs , and afthded mood. 

Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. Stenf* 

Hu'mbly. adv. [from humble.] * ' ’ 

1. Without pride ; with humility. 

They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come humbly as they us’d to creep to holy altars. Shakef s 
Here the tam’d Euphrates humbly glides, 

And there the Rhine fubmits her fwelling tides. Dryden 
Write him down a flave, who, humbly proud, 

With prefents begs preferments from the crowd. Dryden. 

In midft of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thy goodnefs I’ll adore; 

And praife thee for thy mercies paft. 

And humbly hope for more. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2 . Without height; without elevation. 

Hu'mdrum. adj. [from hum , drone, or humming drone.] Dull* 
dronilh; ftupid. 

Shall we, quoth fhe, ft and ftill humdrum, 

And fee ftout Bruin all alone, 

By numbers bafely overthrown ? Hudibras, p, j, 

I was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, before I 
had heard his ftory out, was called away by bufinefs. Addijon . 

To HUME'CT. \v. a. [ humefto, Latin ; humetter^Y r.] 

To HUME'CTATE. \ To wet; to moiften. J 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiften and contemperate 
the air by their exhalations, but refrefh and bumedtaU the 
earth by their annual inundations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Her rivers are wheeled up into fmall catara&s, and fo di¬ 
vided into fluices, to humeflate the bordering foil, and make 
it wonderfully produ&ive. Hwel’s Vocal Forref. 

The medicaments are of a cool burnetii ng quality, and not 
too much aftringent. Wifemans Surgery, 

Humkcta'tion. n.f [humettation, Fr. from humetlate.] 'I'm 
act of wetting; moiftening. 

Plates of brafs, applied to a blow, will keep it down from 
fwelling: the caufe is repercufljbh, without humeflation , or 
entrance of any body. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

That which is concreted by exficcation, or exprefiion of 
humidity, will be refolved by humeciation , as earth and day. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Hu'meral. adj. [humeral^ Fr. from humerus, Latin.] Belong¬ 
ing to the fhoulder. 

The largeft crooked needle fhould be ufed, with a ligature, 
in taking up the humeral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 

Humicuba'tion. n.f. [humi and cubo, Latin.] The ad of 
lying on the ground. 

Falling and fackcloth., and afhes and tears, and humicuba- 
tions , ufed to be companions of repentance. Branhalk 

HU'MID. adj. [humide, French; humidus, Lat.] Wet; moift; 
watery. 

Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl’d hue 

Than her purpled fcarff can fhew. Milton. 

The queen, recover’d, rears her humid eyes. 

And firft her hufband on the poop efpies. Dryden . 

If they flip eafily, and are of a fit fize to be agitated by 
heat, and the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, 
the body is fluid ; and if it be apt to flick to things, it is 
humid. _ Newtons Opt. 

Humi'dity. n.f. [bumiditc,Fr. from hun.id.] That quality which 
we callmoifture, or the power of wetting other bodies. It dif¬ 
fers very much from fluidity, de .ending altogether on the con- 
gruity of the component particles of any liquor to the pores 
or furfaces of fuch particular bodies as it is capable of adhering 
to. Thus quickfilver is not a moift liquor, in refpedl to our 
hands or clothes, and many other things it will not flick to, 
but it may be called fo in reference to gold, tin, or lead, to 
whofe furfaces it will prefently adhere. And even water itfel, 
that wets almoft every thing, and is the great ftandard of u 
midity , is not capable of wetting every thing; for it flan s 
and runs eafily oft’ in globular drops on the leaves of cab age-> 
and many other plants; and it will not wet the feathers 0 
ducks, fwans, and other water-fowl. Quincy. 

We’ll ufe this unwholfome humidity , this grofs watry P um 
pion : we’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shakejpeare- 

O blefling-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity: below thy filler’s orb ., 

Infedl the air. Shakefp. Timon of Men - 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and more hum u 
than old animals, which have their juices more exa te 

relifting. Arbutbn.i onDui- 

Humiliation, n.f [French.] 

1. Defcent from greatnefs; a£l of humility. , « 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an 
liation of manhood; for which caufe there followe u P 0 j attcJ . 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Li 
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fatter an exaltation of that which was humbled; for with 
jfower he created the world, bui rettored rt by obed.ence. ^ 

Thy humiliation fhall exalt 

With thee thy manhood alio to this throne. Milt. Pa. Loft. 
Mortification S external exprefiion of fin and unworth,nefs. 

" Tohn fared poorly, according unto the apparel he wore, that 
;<5 of camel’s hair ; and the dodrine he preached was burnt - 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 


is, 

liation and repentance, 

With tears 
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Watering the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d j and humiliation meek. Milt. Fa. Lojt , 

~ Abatement of pride. ... . ... 

4 I t m ay ferve for a great leflon of humiliation to mankind, 
to behold the habits and paffions of men trampling over in- 
tereft, friendfhip, honour, and their own perlonal fafety, as 
well as that of their country. Swift. 

Humility, n.f [humilite, French] 

1. Freedom from pride ; modefty ; not arrogance. 

When we make profeffion of our faith, we Hand; when 
we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we 
fall down; becaufe the gefture of conflancy becometh us beft 
in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

I do not know that Englifhman alive, 

With whom my foul is any jot at odds. 

More than the infant that is born to-night; 

I thank my God for my humility. Shakefp. Richard III. 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, the humi¬ 
lity of a Chriftian teacheth to forgive. King Charles. 

The humility of the ftyle gained them many friends. Claren. 

There are fome that ufe 
Humility to ferve their pride, and feem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At theirwifh’d journey’s end. Denhams Sophy. 

It is an eafy matter, when there is no danger of a trial, to 
extol humility in the midft of honours, or to begin a fall after 
dinner. South's Sermons, 

As high turrets, for their airy fteep* 

Require foundations in proportion deep ; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards Ihoot, 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root j 
So low did her fecure foundation lye. 

She was not humble, but humility. Dryden . 

2. A£l of fubmiflion. 

With thefe humilities they fatisfied the young king, and by 
their bowing and bending avoided the prefent ltorm. Davies. 

Hummer, n.f. [from hum.] An applauder. Ainfworth. 

Hu’moral. adj. [from humour . ] Proceeding from the hu¬ 
mours. 

This fort of fever is comprehended under continual humoral 
fevers. Harvey on ConfumptionSi 

Hu'morist. n.f. [humorifto, Italian; humorijle^ French.] 

1. One who condudls himfelf by his own fancy ; one who gra¬ 
tifies hib own humour. 

The wit finks imperceptibly into an humorijl. Spectator. 

The notion of a humorift is one that is greatly pleafed, or 
greatly difpleafed, with little things; his adlions feldom directed 
by the reafon and nature of things. Watts’s Logick. 

This humo if keeps to himfelf much more than he wants, 
and gives a vaft refufe of his fuperfluities to purchafe heaven. * 

. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. One who has violent and peculiar paflions. 

By a wife and timous inquifition the peccant humours and 
humorifts muft be difeovered and purged, or cut off: mercy, 
in fuch a cafe, in a king, is true cruelty. Bacon to Vidiers\ 

Hu'morous. adj. [from humour.] 

1. Full of grotefque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, thatMarfya was alaw- 
y er ^ho had loft his caufe; others that this paffage alludes to 
the llory of the fatire Marfyas, who contended with Apollo 
which I think is more humorous. Addijon on Italy. 

I hy humorous vein, thy pleafing folly, 

Lies all negle&ed, all forgot; 

And pen five, wav’ring, melancholy, 

Thou dread’ll and ftop’ft thou know’ll not what. Prior 

2 \vh?m C1 ° USi irre§ulari without an y rule b “t the prefent 
I am known to be a humorous patrician ; faid to be fome- 

*" faV ° Ur T g the firft complaint; hafly and 
tinder-like, upon too trivial motiom Shakejp. Condemns. 
Thou fortune s champion, that do’ft never fight 
out when her humorous ladylhip is by, 5 

To teach thee fafety shakefp. King John 

He s humorous as Winter, and as fudden JV g J ' 
s flaws congeal’d in the fpring of day, Shakefp. Hen, IV. 
y, you awake then : come away, 
iJ mes be &ort, are made for play ; 

, A he humorous moon too will not flay: 

W Vr at o d ? th make y° u thus delay ? d «y , r 

Rot I! 18 h a coura S e > bou ndlefs is his mind, " 

g 1 as a ftorm, and humorous ,as the wind. Dryden , 
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He that would learn to pafs a juft fentence on perfons arid 
things, muft take heed of a fanciful temper of mind, and an 
humorous condudl in his affairs. Waits s Logick. 

3. Pleafant; jocular. Ainjworth. 

Hu'morously. adj. [from humorous.] 

1. Merrily; jocofely, ,, . . A 

A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls, very humouroujly , con - 
cifuqi argentum in titulos faciejque minutas. Addijon on Medals, 
We refolve by halves, and unadvifedly; we refolve ralhly, 
fillily, or humoroufy , upon no reafons that will hold. Calamy . 

It has been 'humoroujly laid, that fome have filhed the very 
jakes for papers left there by men of wit. Swift. 

2. With caprice; with whim. 

Hu'morousness. n.f. [from humorous ] Fickleriefs; capri¬ 
cious levity. 

Hu'morsc.me. adj. [from humour.] 

}. Peevilh; petulant. 

2, Odd; humorous. 

Our fcience cannot be much improved by mafquerades, 
where the wit of both fexes is altogether taken up in conti¬ 
nuing fingular and humorfoine difguifes. . Swift . 

Hu'morsomely. adv. [from humorfome.] Peevilhly; petu¬ 
lantly. 

HU’MOUR. n.f. [humeur , French ; humor , Latin.] 

1. Moillure; 

The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which is 
very admirable, feeing it hath the perfpicuity and fluidity of 
common water. Ray on the Creation. 

2. The different kind of moillure in man’s body, reckoned by 
the old phyficians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and melan¬ 
choly, which, as they predominated, were fuppofed to deter¬ 
mine the temper of mind. 

Believe not thefe fuggeftions, which proceed 
From anguilh of the mind and humours black. 

That mingle with thy fancy. Mi.torls Agcniftes. 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As thete is no humour, to which impudent poverty cannot 
make itfelf ferviceable; fo were there enow of thofe of de- 
fperate ambition, who v/ould build their houfes upon others 
ruin. Sidney , b. ii. 

There came with her a young lord, led hither with the 
humour of youth, which ever thinks that good whofe good- 
riels he fees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, fo he 
was a prince of a marvellous pleafant bmnour: as he was go¬ 
ing through Lufen by Greenwich, he alked what town it 
was ; they faid Lufen. He alked, a good while after, what 
town is this we are now in ? They faid ftill it was Lufen : faid 
the king, I will be king of Lufen. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Examine how your humour is inclin’d, 

And which the ruling pallion of your mind. Rofcommcn. 

They, who were acquainted with him, know his humour to 
be fuch, that he would never conftrain himfelf Dryden . 

In cafes where it is neceffary to make examples, it is the 
humour of the multitude to forget the crime, and to remember 
the punilhment. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Good humour only teaches charms to laft. 

Still makes new conquefts, and maintains the paft. Pot*. 

4. Prefent difpofition. 

It is the curfe of kings to be attended 
By flaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the blood-houfe of life. Shakefp. K. John. 

Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Their humeurs are not to be won, 

But when they are impos’d upon. Hudibras , p. ifi. 

Tempt not his heavy hand; 

But one fubmiflive word which you let fall, 

UV ill make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 

5. Grotefque imagery; jocularity ; merriment. 

6. Difeafed or morbid difpofition. 

He was a man frank and generous; when well, denied 
himfelf nothing that he had a mind to eat or drink, which 
gave him a body full of humours , and made his fits of the 
gout frequent and violent. Temple. 

7. Petulance; peevifhnefs. r 

Is my friend all perfe£lion, all virtue and diferetion ? Has 
he not humours to be endured, as Well as kindneffes to be en- 

. n- South’s Sermons. 

0. A trick; a practice. 

Hike not the humour of lying: he hath wronged me in 
fome humeurs: 1 fhou.d have born the humour’d letter to her. 

. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Wind for. 

9. Caprice; whim; predominent inclination. J 

. * n P rivate ’ men are more bold in their own humours ; and 
in confort, men are more obnoxious to others humours ; there¬ 
fore it is good to take both; j ^ 

To Hu'mour. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To gratify ; to (both by compliance. 

f l Q h ?l a fuit ma ^ r ShalI °w, I would humour his men ; 
If to his men I would curry with mailer Shallow. Shakejp. 

it V Tf rC , US n0w > and he Caffius, 

He^lhould not humour me. Shakefp. Julius Ca>far. 

Obedience 
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Obedience and fubje£lion were never enjoined by God to 
humour the paffions, lulls, and vanities of thofe who are com¬ 
manded to obey our governours. Swift. 

You hu?nour me, when I am Tick; 

Why not when I am fplenetick ? Pope. 

Children are fond of fomething which ftrikes their fancy 
moft, and fullen and regardlefs of every thing elfe, if they 
are not humoured in that fancy. Watts's Logick. 

2 . To fit; to comply with. 

To after age thou (halt be writ the man. 

That with fmooth air could’ft humour beft our tongue. Milt. 

’Tis my part to invent, and the muficians to humour that 
invention. Dryderis Preface to Albion. 

Fountainbleau isfituated among rocks and woods, that give 
a fine variety of favage profpedts : the king has humoured the 
genius of the place, and only made ufe of fo much art as is 
neceflary to regulate nature. Addiforis Guardian. 

Hump, n.f [corrupted perhaps from bump. See Bump.] The 
protuberance formed by a crooked back. 

Thefe defefts were mended by fucceeding matches; the 
eyes were opened in the next generation, and the hump fell. 

Tatler , N°. 7 4. 

Hu'mpback. n.f. [ hump and back. ] Crooked back; high 
fhoulders. 

The chief of the family was born with an humpback and 
very high nofe. Tatler . 

Humpba'cked. adj. Having a crooked back. 

To HUNCH. *. [hafch, German.] 

1. To ftrike or punch with the fifts. 

Jack’s friends began to hunch and pufh one another: why 
don’t you go and cut the poor fellow down? Arbuthnot. 

2 . [ Hocker , a crooked back, German.] To crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back. 

And wander’d in thy limbs : to thy own kind 

Make love, if thou can’ft find it in the world. Dryden. 

Hunchba'cked. adj. [ hunch and back.] Having a crooked 
back. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree, flaUnofed, and 
hunchbacked. L'EJlrange. 

But I more fear Creon ! 

To take that hunchback* d monfter in my arms, 

Th’ excrefcence of a man. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

The fecond daughter was peevifh, haggard, pale, with faucer- 
eyes, a {harp nofe, and hunchbacked. Arbuthn. Hijl. off. Bull. 

Hu'ndred. adj. [ £unb, punbpeb, Saxon; hcnderd , Dutch.] 

The number confifting of ten multiplied by ten. 

A bafe, proud, three fuited, hundred pound, filthy, worfted 
flocking knave. Shakefpeare*s King Lear* 

A hundred altars in her temple fmoke, 

A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow’r invoke. Dryd. Mn. 

Many thoufands had feen the tranfa&ions of our Saviour, 
and many hundred thoufands received an account of them from 
the mouths of thofe who were eye-witnefles. Addifon. 

Hu'ndred. n.f. 

1. A company or body confifting of an hundred. 

Very few will take this propofitron, that God is pleafed 
with the doing of what he himfelf commands, for an innate 
moral principle : whofoever does fo, will have reafon to think 
hundreds of proportions innate. Locke . 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided into centuries 
or hundreds , and diftributed amongfl the foldiers. Arbuthnot. 

2. A canton or divifion of a county, perhaps once containing 
an hundred manors. [ Hundredum , low Latin; hundrede , old 
French.] 

Impofts upon merchants do feldom good to the kingjs re¬ 
venue ; for that that he wins in the hundred , he lofeth in the 
fhire. Bacon. 

For juflice they had a bench under a tree, where Ket ufual- 
ly fat, and with him two of every hundred whence their com¬ 
panies had been raifed: here complaints were exhibited. Hayw. 

Hundredth, adj. [j5um>peont:eo5opa, Saxon.] The ordinal 
of an hundred; the tenth ten times told. 

We (hall not need to ufe the hundredth part of that time, 
which themfelves beflow in making invedlives. Hooker. 

If this medium is rarer within the fun’s body than at its fur- 
face, and rarer there than at the hundredth part of an inch from 
its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I fee no 
reafon why the increafe of denfity fhould flop any where. 

Newton s Opt. 

Hung. The preterite and part. pajf. of hang.. 

A wife fo hung with virtues, fuch a freight, 

What mortal fhoulders can fupport! Dryderis Juvenal. 

A room that is richly adorned, and hung round with a great 
variety of pictures, ftrikes the eye at once. Watts. 

HUNGER, n.f. [^ungep, Saxon; honger , Dutch.] 

I. Defire of food; the pain felt from falling. 

An uneafy fenfation at the ftomach for food. When the 
flomach is empty, and the fibres in their natural tenfion, they 
draw up fo clofe as to rub againft each other, fo as to make that 
fenfation : but when they are dulended with food, it is again 
removed ; unlefs when a perfon faftetn fo long as for want of 
fpirits, or nervous fluid, to have thofe fibres grow too flaccid 
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to corrugate, and then we fay a perfon has failed away his 11 
mach; and this is occafioned by the attrition of the erm«°r 
the llomach againft each other. 

Thou (halt ferve thine enemies in hunger and in thirft 

ry. Deutr. xxviii. 4.8 

The fub-acid part of the animal fpirits, being call off b 
the lower nerves upon the coats of the ftomach, vellicates t}/ 
fibres, and thereby produces the fenfe we call hunger. 

Something vifcous, fat and oily, remaining in the ftomach' 
deftroys the fenfation of hunger. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

2, Any violent defire. 

The immaterial felicities we expefl:, do naturally 
the neceffity of preparing our appetites and hungers for them 
without which heaven can be no heaven to us. Decafaf Pj ei * 
To HUnger. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To feel the pain of hunger. 

Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar. 

As if they hunger'd for the food they bore. Cowles 

2. To defire with great eagernefs. 

Do’ll thou lo hunger for my empty chair. 

That thou wilt needs inveft thee with my honours. 

Before thy hour be ripe ? O, foolifh youth. 

Thou feek’ft the greatnefs that will overwhelm thee! 

Stay but a little. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

My more having, would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

I content me, 

And from the fling of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung*ring more to do my father’s will. Milton's P. Lof. 
Hu'ngerbit. 1 adj. [ hunger and bit. ] Pained or weak- 
Hu'ngerbitten. ) ened with hunger. 

His ftrength {hall be hungerbitten , and deftrudlion {hall be 
ready at his fide. Job xviii. 12. 

Thyfelf 

Bred up in poverty and ftraits at home; 

Loft in a defert here, and hungerbit. Milton's Farad. Reg 
Hu'ngerly. adj. [from hunger.] Hungry; in want of nou- 
rilhment. 

His beard 

Grew thin and hungerly, and feem’d to afk 
His fops as he was drinking. Shakef Taming of tlje Shrew. 
Hu'ngerly. adv. With keen appetite. 

You have fav’d my longing, and I feed 
Moft hungerly on your fight. Shak. Timon of Athens . 

They are all but ftomachs, and we all but food; 

They eat us hungerly , and, when they’re full. 

They belch us. Shakefpeare*s Othello. 

Hu'ngerstarved. adj. [ hunger and Jlarved.] Starved with 
hunger; pinched by want of food. 

All my followers to th’ eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like {hips before the wind, 

Or lambs purfu’d by hungerjlarved wolves. Shakefp. PL VI. 

O’ertake me, if thou can’ft; Ifcorn thy ftrength: 

Go, go, chear up thy hungerjlarved men. Shakefp. H. VI. 

As to fome holy houfe th’ afflicted came, 1 

Th’ hungerjlarv'd , the naked, and the lame, > 

Want and difeafes, fled before her name. Dryden. ) 

Hu'ngred. adj. [from hunger.] Pinched by want of food. 
Odours do in a fmall degree nourifh, and we fee men an 
hungred love to fmell hot bread. Bacon's Natural Bifory. 
Hu'ngrily. adv. [from hungry.] With keen appetite. 

Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe,- 
Who pity’d fuff’ring mortals long ago; 

When on harfh acorns hungrily they fed, ? 

And gave’em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden s Juven. 
Hu'ngry. adj. [from hunger.] 

1. Feeling pain from want of food. 

That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not have ftain’d with blood. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. m- 
They that talk thus may fay that a man is always 
but that he does not always feel it; whereas hunger conidtsin 

that very fenfation. J'f * 

2. Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick; more difpofed to 

from other fubftances than to impart to them. a 

Caflius has a lean and hungry look. Shakef. Jul. La J J 
The more fat water will bear foap beft; for^the 
ter doth kill its undluous nature. Bacon s datura {/ 

In rulhy grounds fprings are found dt the fuft 
fpit, and fometimes lower in a hungry gravel. , 

To this great day of retribution our Saviour re ers •> 
reaping the fruits that we here fow in the moi nmg y 
barren loiJ. 

Hunks, n.f. [ hunjkur , fordid, Iflandick.] 

wretch ; a mifer; a curmudgeon. . , , . of a w hoIc 

The old hunks was well ferved, to be tricked o upn rar gt. 
hog for the fecuring of his puddings. Jjrvden. 

She has a hufband, a jealous, covetous, old bunk ’ 

Irus has given all the intimations of betng. 


Smalridgi’t Straw* 

A covetous for™ 


worth money. 


To 
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To HUNT. v. a. [jounnan, Saxon, from jDuno, a dog.] 

If °To chafe wild animals. 

The man that once did fell the lion s fkin, 

While the beaft liv’d, was kill’d in hunting him. Shak. ti. V. 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite ot 
lions ? J°h xxxviii. 39. 

1 e \Ve fhould fingle every criminal out of the herd, and hunt 
him down, however formidable and overgrown; and, on the 
contrary, fheker and defend virtue. Addiforis SpeRator. 

2. To purfue ; to follow clofe. 

Evil {hall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. PJ. cxl. 
Xhe heart ftrikes five hundred fort ot pulfes in an hour, 
and is hunted unto fuch continual palpitations, through anxiety, 
that fain would it break. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

n To fearch for. . , , c . c 

Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring ot 
times and monuments, 1 do hunt out a probability. Sperfer. 

All that is found 'in books is not rightly deduced from the 
principles it is pretended to be built upon: fuch an examen 
every reader’s mind is not forward to make, efpecially in thofe 
who have given themfelves up to a party, and only hunt for 
what may favour and fupport the tenets of it. Locke. 

4. To ducal or manage hounds in the chace. 

Fie hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is famous for 
finding hares. Addiforis SpefiaUr. 

To Hunt. v. n. 

1. To follow the chafe. 

When he returns from hunting , 

I will not fpeak with him. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Efau went to the field to hunt for venifon. Gen. xxvii. 5. 
One followed ftudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locke. 

On the old pagan tombs maffis, hunting matches, and Bac¬ 
chanals are very common. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

2. To purfue or fearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the hunting after arguments to 
makegood one fide of aqueftion, and wholly to negle£t and 
refufe thofe vVhich favour the other fide. Locke. 

Hunt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pack of hounds. 

The common hunt , though from their rage reftrain’d 
By fov’reign pow’r, her company difdain’d, 

Grinn’d as they pafs’d. Dryderis Hind and Panther. 

2 . A chace. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. Shakefp. 

3. Purfuit. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Efcap’d the hunt. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Ku'nter. n.f [from hunt.] 

1. One who chafes animals for paftime. 

If thofe Englifh lords had been good hunters , and reduced 
the mountains, boggs, and woods within the limits of forefts, 
chaces and parks, the foreft law would have driven them into 

the P lains - Davies on Ireland. 

Down from a hill the beaft that reigns in woods, 

Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 

Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Another’s crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltlefs gore. Dryderis IEn. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman hun¬ 
ters \ apaffageof Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters 
bad Meleager for their patron. Addifon on Italy. 

Bold Nimrod firft the favage chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. p 0 p e . 

2. A dog that fcents game or beafts of prey. 

Of dogs, the valu’d file 
Diftinguifhes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle, 

The houfekeeper, the hunter. Shahefp. Macbeth. 

Hu NTINCHORN. n.f. [hunting and hern. ] A bugle; a horn 
uled to cheer the hounds. 

Whilft a boy. Jack ran from fchool. 

Fond of his huntinghorn and pole. Prior 

chlce* ESS * ^ fl ° m hunter ^ A woma n that follows the 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, furvev 
With thy chafte eye, from thy pale fphere above 
i hy huntrefs* name, that my full life doth fway. Shakef* 
Shall I call Jr ' 

Antiq U i t y from the old fchools of Greece, 
l o teftify the arms of chaftity ? 

Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 

* air fiilver-fhafted queen, for ever chafte. Mi'ton 

Let old Arcadia boaft her ample plain, 
xt Immortal huntrefs, and her virgin train • 

Nor envy Windfon Pope's Wind for Forefl. 

but at"the [T? ms ?‘ a ? a r W ,' th l‘ er quIver at her &ou]dal 

h “ as “ w 

!’ <Jne who delights in the chace. 

Like as a buntfman , after weary chace. 


Waller, 
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Seeing the game efcape from him away. 

Sits down to reft him. Spenfer s Sonnets . 

Such game, whilft yet the world was hew. 

The mighty Nimrod did purfue: 

What huntfman of our feeble race. 

Or dogs, dare fuch a monfter chace ? 

2 . The fervant whofe office it is to manage the chace. 

Apply this moral rather to the huntfman , that managed the 
chace, than to the mafter. L'EJlrange's tables. 

Hun’tsmanship. n.f. [from hunfrnan.] The qualifications 
of a hunter. 

At court your fellows every day 
Give th’ art of rhiming, huntjmanjhip , or play. Donne. 
Hu'rdle. n.f [Fynbel, Saxon.] A texture of flicks woven 
together; a crate. 

Settle your fine joints ’gainft Thurfday next. 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. * Shakefpeare. 

The blackfmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Ty¬ 
burn ; taking pleafure upon the hurdle , to think that he fhould 
be famous in after times. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The fled, the tumbril, hurdles and the flail, 

Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryderis Gesrg. 

Hurds, n.f. The refufe of hemp or flax. Ainjworth . 

To HURL. v. a. [from huorlt, to throw down, Iflandick; or, 
according to Skinner , from whirl.] 

1. To throw with violence; to drive impetuouily. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plagues in {lore, 

O, let them keep it ’till thy fins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation 

On thee. Shakefpeare*s Richard III. 

He holds vengeance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that break his law. Shak. R. III. 

I with my nails digg’d ftones out of the ground. 

To hurl at the beholders of my fhame. Shakef. Henry VI. 
If he thruft him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait. Num. xxxv. 20. 

They ufe both the right hand and the left in hurling ftones. 

Chron. xii. 2. 

Hurl ink and wit, 

As madmen ftones. Ben. Johnj'on. 

His darling fens. 

Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, fhall curfe 

Their frail original and faded blifs. MU It oris Par ad. Lojl. 

She ftrikes the lute ; but if it found, 

Threatens to hurl it on the ground. Waller . 

Corrupted light of knowledge hurl'd 
Sin, death, and ignorance o’er all the world. Denham . 

Young Phaeton, 

From Eaft to North irregularly hurl'd, 

Firft fet himfelf on fire, and then the world. Dryd. Juven. 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train. 

And hurl them headlong to their fleet and main. Pope's Iliad. 

2. To utter with vehemence. [ Hurler , French, to make an 
howling or hideous noife.] 

The glad merchant that does view 
His {hip far come from watry wildernefs. 

He hurls out vows. Spenfer. 

Highly they rag’d againft the Higheft, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heav’n. Milton . 

3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing of the ball, 
and is of two forts; to goals, and to the country : for hurling 
to goals there are fifteen or thirty players, more or lefs, chofen 
out on each fide, who ftrip themfelves, and then join hands in 
ranks, one againft another: out of thefe ranks they match 
themfelves by pairs, one embracing another, and fo pafs away; 
every of which couple are to watch one another during this 
play. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hurl, n.f [from the verb.] Tumult; riot; commotion. 

He in the fame hurl murdering fuch as he thought would 
withftand his defire, was chofen king. Knolles 

Hu'rlbat. n.f [hurl and bat.] Whirlbat. Ainfworth. 

Hu rler. n. f [from hurl.] One that plays at hurling. 

The/;*r/*rj muft hurl man toman, and not two fet upon 
one man at once. - Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hurlwjnd. n.f [ hurl and wind.] A whirlwind; a violent 
gull. A word not in ufe. 

Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid hurlwinds from his manfion thrown. ’ Sandvs 
Hu’rly. 7 n .f [J have been told that this word owes its 

FIurlyburly. ? original to two neighbouring families named 

Hurly and burly or Hurleigh and Burleigh , which filled their 
part of the kingdom with contefts and violence. If this ac- 
count be rejecTed, the word muft be derived from hurl , hurly, 
and burly, a ludicrous reduplication. Hurlade, French ; hur- 
mconfiderately.] Tumult; commotion; buftle. 
inds take the ruffian billows by the top, 

I hat with the hurley death itfelf awakes. ‘ Shakefp. H. IV. 
. Poor difeontents, 

/ / ?P e anc * ru ^ t ^ le elb °w at the news 

Ut bu Amrly innovation. Shakef Henry IV. p. i. 
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x Methinks, I fee this hurly all on foot. Shakefp. K. John. 

All places were filled with tumult and hurlyburly , every man 
meafured the danger by his own fear; and fuch a pitiful cry 
was in every place, as in cities prefently to be befieged. Knolles. 
Hu'rricane. 1 n.f [huracan, Spanifh* ouragan^ French.] A 
Hu'r rican o. J violent ftorm, fuch as is often experienced in 
the eaftern hemifphere. 

Blow winds, and crack your cheeks; 

Your catara&s and hurricanocs fpout. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

A ftorm or hurricano , though but the force of air, makes a 
ftrange havock where it comes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, made every 
man and woman too in his plays ftark raging mad: all was 
tempeftuous and bluftering; heaverl and earth were coming 
together at every word * a mere hurricane from the beginning 
to the end. Dry den's Dufrefnoy . 

The minifters of ftate, who gave us law, 

In corners with fele£ted friends withdraw * 

There, in deaf murmurs, folemnly are wife, 

Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Dryden. 

So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend* 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defcend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the fands, and fweep whole plains away. Addifon. 
To Hu'rry. v. a. [bepgian, to plunder, Saxon: burs was hke- 
wife a word ufed by the old Germans in urging their horfes 
to fpeed * but feems the imperative of the verb.] To haften* 
to put into precipitation orconfufion* to drive confufedly. 
Your nobles will not hear you * but are gone 
To offer fervice to your enemy * 

And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. Shakefpeare. 
For whom all this hafte 

Of midnight march, and hurry d meeting here ? Milton 
Impetuous luft hurries him on to fatisfy the cravings of it. 

South's Sermons. 

That hurry d o’er 

Such {warms of Englifli to the neighb’ring fhore. Dryden. 

A man has not time to fubdue his paflions, eftablifh his foul 
in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, before 
he is hurried off the ftage. Addfon's Spectator. 

Stay thefe fudden gufts of paffion, 

That hurry you away. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

If a council be called, or a battle fought, you are not 
coldly informed, the reader is hurried out of himfelf by the 
poet’s imagination. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

To Hu'rry. v.n. To move on with precipitation. 

Did' you but know what joys your way attend. 

You would not hurry to your journey’s end. Dryd. Aurengx. 
Hu'rry .n.f. [from the verb.] Tumult* precipitation* com¬ 
motion. 

Among all the horrible hurries in England, Ireland was then 
almoft quiet. Hayward. 

It might have pleafed him in the prefent heat and hurry of 
his rage * but muft have difpleafed him infinitely in the fedate 
reflection. South's Sermons. 

After the violence of the hurry and commotion was over, 
the water came to a ftate fomewhat more calm. JVoodw. 

Ambition raifes a tumult in the foul, it inflames the mind, 
and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. Addif. Spectator. 

A long train of coaches and fix ran through the heart, one 
after another, in a very great hurry. Addifon's Guardian. 

1 do not include the life of thofe who are in a perpetual hur¬ 
ry of affairs, but of thofe who are not always engaged. Addif 
The pavement founds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet. Gay's Trivia. 
Hurst, n.f. [\)yvy?, Sax.] A grove or thicket of trees. Ainf 
To HURT. v. a. preter. 1 hurt * part. paff. I have hurt. [ 
wounded, Saxon* beurter> to ftrike, French.] 

1. To mifchief * to harm. 

Virtue may be affail’d, but never hurt ; 

Surpriz’d by unjuft force, but not enthrall’d. Milton. 

2. To wound * to pain by fome bodily harm. 

My heart is turn’d to ftone : I ftrike it, and it hurts my 

Shakefpeare's Othello. 

The Adonis of the fea is fo called, becaufe it is a loving and 
innocent fifh, that hurts nothing that has life. Walton's Angler. 
It breeds contempt 

For herds to liften, or prefume to pry. 

When the hurt lion groans within liis den. Dryd. Don SeA 
Hurt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Harm* mifchief. 

Th q hurt which cometh thereby is greater than the good. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
I found it ftand there uncorreCted, as if there had been no 
hurt done. Baker on Learning. 

2. Wound or bruife. 

Where is he wounded ? 

_There will be large cicatrices to {hew the people: he re¬ 
ceived feven hurts i’ th’ body. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Carter adventured bravely, and received two great hurts in 
his body. g 
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The pains of ficknefs and hurts , hunger, thirft and cold 
all men feel. ~ ^ * 

In arms and fcience ’tis the fame, 

Our rival’s hurts create our fame. Prior 

Hu'rter. n.f. [from hurt.’] One that does harm. 

Hu'rtful. adj. [hurt and full.] Mifchievous * pernicious. 
Secret negledt of our duty is but only our own hurt: one 
man’s contempt of the common prayer of the church of God 
may be moft hurtful unto many. Iloiker , />, v 

The hurlful hazle in thy vineyard {hun. 

Nor plant it to receive the fetting fun. Dryden's Georti 
Hu'rtfully. adv. [from hurtful.] Mifchievoullyj perni- 
cioufly. 

Hu'r tfulness. n.f [from hurtful.] Mifchlevoufnefs* per- 
nicioufnefs. 

To Hu'rtle. v. n. [ heufter , French * nrtare , Italian.] To 
clafh* to rtirmifh * to run againft anything* to joftle* to 
meet in (hock and encounter. Haniner. 

The noife of battle hurtled in the air. Shak. Jut. Cajar. 
Kindnefs, nobler ever than revenge. 

And nature ftronger than his juft occafion. 

Made him give battle to the lionefs, 

Who quickly fell before him * in which hurtling , 

From miferable {lumber I awak’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 
ToHu'rtle. v. a. To move with violence or impetuofity. 
This is probably the original of hurl. 

His harmful club he ’gan to hurtle high, 

And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy £hieen } b. ii. 
Hu'rtleberry. n.f. [hiort bar, Danifh.] Bilberry. 
Hu'rtless. adj. [from hurt.] 

I. Innocent; harmlefs* innoxious* doing no harm. 

Unto her home he oft would go, 

Where bold and hurtlefs many a play he tries, 

Her parents liking well it {hould be fo * 

For fimple goodnefs {hined in his eyes. Sidney. 

She joy’d to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, fo hurtlefs and fo true. Fairy Fhieeh. 
Shorter ev’ry gafp he takes. 

And vain efforts and hurtlefs blows he makes. Dryden's Ain. 
Receiving no hurt. 

Hu'rtlessly. adv. [from hurtlefs .] Without harm. 

Your neighbours have found you fo hurtlefly ftrong, that 
they thought it better to reft in your friendftiip than make new 
trial of your enmity, Sidney. 

Hu'rtlessness. n.f [from hurtlefs.] Freedom from any per¬ 
nicious quality. 

HU'SBAND. n.f [ hofsband , matter* Danifh, from hcuje and 
bonda y Runick, a mafter.] 

1. The correlative to wife* a man married to a woman. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 

Thy head, thy fovereign. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Why, woman, your husband is in his old lunes again: he 
fo takes on yonder with my husband , and fo rails againft all 
married mankind. Shakefp. Merry Wives of tPindJor. 

This careful husband had been long away. 

Whom his chafte w.fe and little children mourn. Dryden. 
The contrail and ceremony of marriage is the occafion of 
the denomination or relation of husband. Lode. 

2. The male of animals. 

Ev’n though a fnowy ram thou {halt behold. 

Prefer him not in hafte, for husband to thy fold. ^0^* 

3. An ceconomift * a man that knows and pra&ifes the 

of frugality and profit. Its fignification is always modified by 
fome epithet implying bad or good. 

Edward I. fhewed“himfelf a right good husband * owner ot 

a lordlhip ill hufbanded. 

I was confidering the fhortnefs of life, and what ill husband! 
we are of fo tender a fortune. Collur on Fame. 

4. A tiller of the ground * a farmer. ^ . 

Husband's work is laborious and hard. Hubbeid • 

I heard a great husband fay, that it was a common erro 
think that chalk helpeth arable grounds. Bacon s Nat. tij )' 
In thofe fields 

The painful husband plowing up his ground, •„ 

Shall find all fret with ruft, both pikes and Ihields. Haim ■ 
If continu’d rain 

The lab’ring husband in his houfe reftrain, . . 

Let him forecaft his work. Dryden s G*P# 

To Hu'sband. v. a. [from the noun.] 
r. To fupply with an hufband. 

Think you I am no ftronger than myHex, , 

Being fo father’d and fo husbanded? Shak. Juli 
If you {hall prove 

This ring was ever her’s, you {hall as eafy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed in b lorence, Sha M0fi. 
Where yet {he never was. 

In my right, 

Bv me inverted, he compeers the beft. 

-That were the moft, if he ftiouid husband you. 

2. To manage with frugality. 

It will be paftime parting excellent, SbMp are ' 

Bf it be husbanded with modefty. * The 
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The French, wifely husbanding the poffeffion ofaitaf, 
J themfelvcs within" their trenches. Bacon , Henry VII. 

If thou be mafter-gunner, fpend not all . 

That thou can’ll fpeak at once; but husband it. 

And give men turns ot fpeech. ^ ncraen. 

. To till; to cultivate the ground with proper management. 

3 ‘ A farmer cannot husband his ground, if he fits at a great 

Bacon s EJJays'. 

HffsBANDLEss. adj. [from husband.] Without an husband. 

A widow, husbandlefs , fubje£t to fears* 

A woman, naturally born to fears. Snakefp. King John. 
HuWndly. adj. [from husband.] Frugal* thrifty. 

Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart * 

And compafs it then, is a husbandly part. TuJJ. Husbandry. 
Hu'sbandman. n.f [husband and man.] One who works in 

This Davy ferves you for good ufes * -he is your ferving- 
man, and your husbandman. Shakefp. Henry VJ. p. ii. 

The mule being more fwift in his labour than the ox, more 
ground was allowed to the mule by the husbandman. Broome. 
Husbandry, n. f [from husband.] 

.. Tillage* manner of cultivating land. 

Pie began with a wild method to run over all the art of 
husbandry , efpecially employing his tongue about well dunging 

of a field. . Sldne h b - u * 

Alkt if in husbandry he ought did know, 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to fow. Hublerd's Tale. 
Husbandry fupplieth unto us all things neceffary for food. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Peace hath from Fiance too long been chas’d * 

And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps. 

Corrupting in its own fertility. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Her plenteous womb 

Expreffeth its full tilth and husbandry. Shakefpeare. 

The feeds of virtue may, by the husbandry of Chriftian 
tounfel, produce better fruit than the ftrength of felf- 
nature. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

Husbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valley of Mexico, 
could not make our wheat bear feed. Raleigh's H. of the World. 

A family governed with order, will fall naturally to the 
feveral trades of husbandry , tillage, and pafturage. Temple. 

Let any one confider the difference between an acre of land 
fown with wheat, and an acre of the fame land lying without 
any husbandry upon it, and he will find that the improvement 
of labour makes the value. Locke. 

2 . Thrift * frugality * parfimony: 

There’s husbandry in heaven ; 

The candles are all out. Shakefpeare*s Macbeth. 

You have already faved feveral millions to the publick, and 
that what we art is too inconfiderable to break into any rules 
of the ftricleft good husbandry. Swift. 

3. Care of domeftick affairs. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my houfe. Shakefpeare. 

HUSH, inter j. [Without etymology.] Silence ! be ftill! no 
Jioife! 

The king hath done you wrong * but hujh ! ’tis fo. Shak. 
There’s lomething elfe to do * hujh and be mute. 

Or elfe our fpell is marr’d. Shakefpeare's Tempefh 

Hush. adj. [from the interje&ion.] Still* filent* quiet. 

As we often fee, againft fome ftorm, 

A filence in the heav’ns, the rack ftafid ftill, 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 
As hujh as death. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

To Hush. v.n. [from the interje&ion.] To be ftill* to be 
filent. 

This frown’d, that fawn’d, the third for fliame did blulh * 
Another feemed envious or coy * 

Another in her teeth did gnaw a rufh * 

But at thefe ftrangers prefence every one did hujh. F. F^ue'en. 
To Hush. v. a. To ftill * to filence * to quiet* to appeafe. 

Yet can I not of fuch tame patience boaft, 

As to be hujht , and nought at all to fay. Shakefp . Rich. II. 

It was my breath that blew this tempeft up, 

Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope * 

But fince you are a gentle convertite. 

My tongue {hall hujh again this ftorm of war, 

And make fair weather in your bluft’ring land. Sh. K. John 
Speak foftly * J 

All’s -.hujh* as midnight yet. Sbah/pearATempeji. 

My love would fpeak; my duty hujha me. &hakefpeare. 
VV hen in a bed of ftraw we fihrink together 
And the bleak winds {hall whittle round our heads 
PV lit thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then ’ 

Hujh mycares thus, and {helter me with love ? Otway. 

_ Hujh'd as midnight filence go* 

He will not have your acclamations now. Drxdcn. 

Her fire at length is kind, 
p a ms ev’ry ftorm, and hujhes ev’ry wind ; 
i repares his empire for his daughter’s eafe, 
find tor his hatching nephews fmooths the Teas. Dryden. 


HUT 

Upon his rifing the court was bujhod, 

To Hush up. v.a. To fupprefs in filence; to forbid to be 

me This matter is bujhed up, and the fervants are forbid to talk 
£ "r •* opf* 

Hu'shmoney. n.f [hujh and money.] A bribe to hinder infor¬ 
mation * pay to fecure filence. 

A dext’rous fteward, when his tricks are found, 

Hujhmoney fends to all the neighbours round * 

His mafter, unfufpicious of his pranks. 

Pays all the coft, and gives the villain thanks. bvxjt. 

HUSK, n. f [ huldfch , Dutch, or huyjcken, , from buys.] I he 
outmoft integument of fruits. 

Do but behold yon poor and ftarved band. 

And your fair fhew ftiall fuck away their fouls, 

Leavino- them but the {hales and husks of men. Shak. H. \ • 
Moft feeds, in their growing, leave their husk or rind about 
the root. , Bacon's Naural Hijtory . 

Thy food {hall be 

The frefli brook muffels, withered roots, and husks . 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Shakefpeare's 7 empefr. 

Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or fmooth rind, or bearded husks , or {hell 
She gathers * tribute large ! and on the board 
Heaps with unfparing hand. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. v. 

Some fteep their feeds, and fome in cauldrons boil 
O’er gentle fires * the exuberant juice to drain. 

And fwell the flatt’ring husks with fruitful grain. Dryden. 

Some when the prefs, by utmoft vigour ferew’d, 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their fwine 
With the dry refufe * thou, more wife, {halt fteep 
The busks in water, and again employ 

The pond’rous engine. Phillips. 

Barley for ptifan was firft fteeped in water ’till it fwelled * 
afterwards dried in the fun, then beat ’till the husk was taken 
off, and ground. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left you only 
amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes, and feed upon husks in- 
ftead of kernels. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Husk. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftrip off the outward 
integument. 

Hu'sked. adj. [from husk.] Bearing an hulk * covered with a 
hulk. 

Hu'sky. adj. [from husk.] Abounding in hulks * confifting of 
hurts. 

Moft have found 

A husky harveft from the grudging ground. Dryden s Virgil. 

, With timely care 

Shave the goat’s fhaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould ft feek a ftrainer, to difpart 
The hu ky terrene dregs from purer muft. Phillips. 

Hu'ssy. n. f. [corrupted from houfewife: taken in an ill fenfe.] 
A forry or bad woman * a worthless wench. It is often uled 
ludicroufly in flight difapprobation. 

Get you in, hufj'y , go: now will I perfonate this hopeful 
young jade. Southern's Innocent Adultery. 

Hu'stings. n.f [puyrinj, Saxon.] A council * a court held. 
ToHu'stle. v. a. [perhaps corrupted from hurtle.] To (hake 
together. 

HuVwiFfe. n.f [corrupted from houfewife .] 

1. A bad manager* a forry woman. It is common to ufe houfe¬ 
wife in a good, and hujwife or huffy in a bad fenfe. 

Bianca, 

A hujwife j that, by felling her defires. 

Buys herfelf bread and cloth. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

2. An ceconomift * a thrifty woman. 

Why fhould you want ? 

The bounteous hujwife^ nature, on each bufh 
Lays her fulnefs before you. Shakefpeare. 

ToHu'swife. v.a. [from the noun.] To manage with oeco- 
jnomy and frugality. 

But hufwifing the little heav’n had lent, 

She duly paid a groat for quarter-rent * 

And pinch’d her belly, with her daughters two. 

To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 

Hu'swifery. n.f [from hujwife.] 
t. Management good or bad. 

Good hujwifery trieth 
To rife with the cock * 

Ill hufwifery lyeth 

’Till nine of the clock. TufJer 

2. Management of rural bufinefs committed to women. ^ 
If cheefes in daine have Argus his eves 
Tell Cifley the fault in her hujwifery lies. Tuff Husbandry. 
Hut. n. f [burce, Saxon * hute , French.] A poor cottage. 
Our wand ring faints, in woful ftate, & 

To a fmall cottage came at laft. 

Where dwelt a good old honeft yeoman, 
vVho kindly did thefe faints invite 

In his poor hut to pafs the night. Swift. 
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HYD 

Sore pierc’d by wintry wind, 

How many fhrink into the fordid hut 

Of chearlefs poverty, Thomfon. 

Hutch. n.f. [ppaecca. Saxon; huche, French.] Acorncheft. 
The beft way to keep them, after they are threfhed, is to 
dry them well, and keep them in hutches , or clofe calks. Mcrt. 

To Huzz. v. n. [from the found.] To buzz; to murmur. 

Huzza', interj. A fhout; a cry of acclamation. 

The huzzas of the rabble are the fame to a bear that they 
are to a prince. L’Efrange. 

It was an unfair thing in you to keep a parcel of roar¬ 
ing bullies about me day and night, with huzzas and hunting 
horns never let me cool. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

All fame is foreign, but of true defert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 

One felf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of flupid ftarers and of loud huzzas. Pope’s EJfay on Man. 

To Huzza', v. n. [from the interjeblion.] To utter acclama¬ 
tion. 

A caldron of fat beef, and {loop of ale, 

On the huzzaing mob fhall ftill prevail. King’s Cookery. 

To Huzza', v. a. To receive with acclamation. 

He was huzzaed into the court by fcveral thoufands of 
weavers and clothiers. Addifon. 

PIy'acinth. n. f. [X'xivS-^y; hyacinth e, Fr. hy acini bus, Lat.J 

1. A plant. 

It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and narrow : the 
ftalk is upright and naked, the flowers growing on the upper 
part in a fpike : the flowers confift each of one leaf, are naked, 
tubulofe, and cut into fixdiviflons at the brim, which are re¬ 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundifh fruit with three angles, 
which is divided into three cells, which are filled with roundifh 
feeds. Miller. „ 

The filken fleece , impurpl’d for the loom, 

Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. The hyacinth is the fame with the lapis lyncurius of the an¬ 

cients. It is a lefs fhewy gem than any of the other red ones, 
but not without its beauty, though not gaudy. It is feldom 
fmaller than a feed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It is 
found of various degrees of deepnefs and palenefs; but its 
colour is always a deadifh red, with a confiderable admixture 
of yellow, which even fometimes feems predominant: but its 
moft ufual is that mixed red and yellow, which we know by 
the name of flame-colour. This gem is found in feveral parts 
of Europe; but the fineft fort comes from the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. Hill on FoJJils. 

ITyaci'nthine. adj. Made of hyacinths. 

Hy'ADs*'J ”* ■/* A watry conftellation. 

Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For ev’ry fix’d and ev’ry wand’ring ftar ; 

The pleiads, hyads. Dryden’s Georgicks f 

Hy'aline. Mj. [JaAiv©^.] Glafly ; cryftalline ; ’made glafs ; 
refembling glafs. 

From heav’n-gate not far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline , the glafly fea. Milton s Par ad. Lojl. 

H y'bridous. adj. [v( 3 fiisy hybrida, Latin.] Begotten between 
animals of different fpecies. 

Why fuch different fpecies fhould not only mingle together, 
but alfo generate an animal, and yet that that hybridous pro¬ 
duction fhould not again generate, is to me a myftery. Ray. 

Hyda'tides. n.f [from wag.] Little tranfparent bladders of 
water in any part: moft common in dropfical perfons, from a 
diftention or rupture of the lymphedudts; for they happen 
moftly in parts abounding with thofe veflels. Quincy.' 

All the water is contained in little bladders, adhering to the 
liver and peritoneum, known by the name of hydatides. IVifem. 

Hy'dra. n.f. [ hydra , Latin.] A monfter with many heads 
flain by Hercules : whence any multiplicity of evils is termed 
a hydra. 

New rebellions raife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 

Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Milton. 

More formidable hydra ftands within, 

Whofe jaws with iron-teeth feverely grin. Dryden’s JEn. 

Subdue 

The hydra of the many-headed hifling crew. Dryden. 

Hy'dragogues. n.f. [uX^ and dyu ; hydragogue , Fr.] Such 
medicines as occafion the difcharge of watery humours, which 
is generally the cafe ©f the ftronger catharticks, becaufe they 
fhake moft forcibly by their vellications the bowels and their 
appendages, fo as to fqueeze out water enough to make the 
ftools feem to be little elfe. Quincy. 

Hydrau'lical. ) adj. [from hydraulick.] Relating to the con- 

Hydrau'lick. j veyance of water through pipes. 

Among the engines in which the air is ufeful, pumps may 
be accounted not contemptible ones, and divers other hydrau- 
lical engines. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

We have employed a virtuofo to make an hydraulick engine, 
in which a chymical liquor, refembling blood, is driven 
through elaftick channels. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

HYDRAU'LICKS. n.f [vXf, water, and dvXos, a pipe.] 


H Y G 

The fcience of conveying water through pipes or conduits' 
Hydroce le, n.f [J^oxVoi; hydrdcek, Fr.] A watery runtu’rr 
Hydroce phalus. n.f [(X f and xl] A dropfy [ n the 

A hydrocephalus , or dropfy of the head, is only incurable 
when the ferum is extravafated into the ventricles of the 
brain. Arbuthnoi on Diet 

Hydro'gr apher. n.f. [£X^ and ygoRpco, hydrography Fr 1 
One who draws maps of the fea, 

It may be drawn from the writings of our hydroma - 
pher. J 

Hydrography, n.f. [iXp and ygoi(pu ; hydrographies [r ] 
Defcription of the watery part of the terraqueous globe. J 
Hy dRomancy. n.f [vX^ and y-oivlta , hydromantie, Yxd\ 
Prediction by water. J 

> Divination was invented by the Perfians: there are four 
kinds of divination ; hydromancyf pyromancy, aeromancy, and 
geomancy. f Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

Hy'dromel. n.f. [uXo and pAXi ; hjdromel, Fr.] Honey and 
water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being one of the 
moft pleafant and univerla! drinks the northern part of Europe 
affords, as well as one of the moft ancient. Mortimer’s Husb. 

In fevers the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates were 
ptifans and cream of barley; hydromel , that is, honey and 
water, when there was no tendency to a delirium. Arbuthnot. 
Hydro'meter. n.f [uXg> and pitgov ] An inftrument to 
meafure the extent of water. 

Hydro'metry. n.f. [uX^ and pirpov.] The aa of mea- 
furing the extent of water. 

Hydropho'bia. n.f. [v$go(po[Ka,hydrophobia Fr.] Dread of 
water. 

Among thofe difmal fymptoms that follow the bite of a mad 
dog, the dread of water is the moft remarkable. Quincy. 
Hydro'pica L. ladj. [ uXoWwco? ; hydropiques French; frona 
PIydro'pick. \ hydropss Latin.] Dropfical; difeafed with ex¬ 
travafated water. 

Cantharides heats the watery parts of the body; as urine, 
and hydropical water. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

The world’s whole ftp is funk : 

The general balm th ’hydropick earth hath drunk; 

Whither, as to the bedsfeet, life is fhrunk. 

Dead and interr’d. Define. 

Some mens bydrepi'ek infatiablenefs learned to third: the 
more, by how much more they drank. King Charles. 

Hydropical fwellings, if they be pure, are pellucid. Wifem. 

Every Juft is a kind of hydropick diftemper, and the more 
we drink the more we fhall thirft. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Elydrcpick wretches by degrees decay. 

Growing the more, the more they watte away; 

By their own ruins they augmented lye, 

With thirft and heat amidft a deluge fry. Blachnore. 

One fort of remedy he ufes in dropfies, viz. the water of 
the hydropicks, which is a remedy for the difeafe. Arbuthnot. 
HYDROSTA'TICAL. adj. [uX ? and idltkv.] Relating fo 
hydroftaticks ; • taught by hydroftaticks. 

A human body forming in fuch a fluid, will never be recon¬ 
cilable to this hydrofaticali aw : there will be always fomething 
lighter beneath, and fomething heavier above; becaufe bone, 
the heavieft in fpecie, will be ever in the midft. Bentley. 
Hydrosta'tically. adv. [from hydrofatical] According to 
hydroftaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around the earth is ever propor¬ 
tional to the quantity of their matter: for inftance, a pound 
weight, examined hydrof atically , doth always contain an equal 
quantity of folid mafs. Bentley’s Sermons. 

HydROsta'ticks. n.f. [uXo and rolnoi; hydrofatique, D-J 
The fcience of weighing fluids ; weighing bodies in fluids. 
Hydro'tick, n.f. [uX^; bydrotiques French.] Purger of 
water or phlegm. 

He feems to have been the firft who divided purges into 
hydroticks and purgers of bile. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Hy'en. \ n 'f [hyone, French; byana, Latin.] An animal like 
Hye'na. \ a wolf, faid fabuloufly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are difpofed to be merry ; I W1 
laugh like a hyen, when you are inclined to fleep. Shcikejpeaie. 

A wonder more amazing would we find ; 

The hyena fhews it, of a double kind : 

Varying the fexes in alternate years, . 

In one begets, and in another bears. Dryden s bab es. 

The hyena was indeed well joined with thebever, as having 
alfo a bag in thofe parts, if thereby we underftand the hyena 
odorata , or civet cat. Brown’s Kulgar Erntas. 

The keen hyena, felleft of the fell. Thomjon s Summer. 
Hygro'meter. n.f [J^o? and y.slfa; hygranetre y rrenci.j 
An inftrument to meafure the degrees of moifture. ^ 

A fponge, perhaps, might be a better hygrometer tnant n- 
earth of the river. ( Arbuthn to,, ^ 

Hy'groscope. n.f [ vyo © 9 ' and o-aoTrsw ; hygrofeope, rr.j 
inftrument to fhew the moifture and drynefs of tne air, y 1 
to meafure and eftimate the quantity of either extreme. f ui ' y 
Moifture in the air is difeovered by hygrofeopes. di mu. - 

Hyla'rchical. 


Spenfer. 
Shakefpeare . 


HYP 

Hvi a'rchical: adj. and Prefiding over matter. 

h'-m. n.f. A fpecies of dog. 

Avaunt, you curs! 

Maftiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hymy 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Hy'men. n.f [ivauv.] 

1. The god of marriage. 

2. The virginal membrane. 

Hymene 'AL.l f r vuivai®*.] A marriage fong. 

Hymene an. 5 J 1 1 ^ J 

And heav’nly choirs the hymenean fung. Milt. Par. Lof. 
For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring; 

For her white virgins hymeneals ftng. Pope. 

Hymene al. Pertaining to marriage. 

Hymene'an. S j 

The fuitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful voice 
A fignal of her hymeneal choice. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Hymn. n.f. [hymne , Fr. t) j t/.v©-\] An encomiaftick fong, or 
fong of adoration to fome fuperiour being. 

As I earft, in praife of mine own dame, 

So now in honour of thy mother dear, 

An honourable hymn I eke fhould frame. 

Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change ; 

Our bridal flow’rs ferve for a buried coarfe. 

When fteel grows 
Soft as the parafite’s ftlk, let hymns be made 
An overture for the wars. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

There is an hymn fung ; but the fubjed: of it is always the 
praifes of Adam, and Noah and Abraham, concluding ever 
with a thankfgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon . 

Farewel, you happy {hades. 

Where angels firft: fhould pra£tife hymns , and firing 
Their tuneful harps, when they to heav’n would ftng. Dryd. 
To Hymn. v. a. [J/xiX.J To praife in fong; to worfhip with 
hymns. 

To Hymn. v. n. To fling fongs of adoration. 

They touch’d their golden harps, and hymning prais’d 
God and his works. Milton. 

He had not left alive this patient faint, 

This anvil of affronts, but fent him hence 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above. 

And hymn it in the quire. Dryden’s Spanifb Fryar. 

Hy'mnick. adj. [^avo?.] Relating to hymns. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 

To Hyp. v. a. [barbaroufly contra&ed fiomhypochondriack.'X To 
make melancholy ; to difpirit. 

I have been, to the laft degree, hypped fince I faw you. Speft. 
Hypallag?. n.f. [C-nruMocyvi.] A figure by which words 
change their cafes with each other. 

Hyper, n.f [A word barbaroufly curtailed by Prior from 
hypercntick.] A hypercritick ; one more critical than necef- 
iity requires. Prior did not know the meaning of the word. 
Lnticks I read on other men, 

upon them again. p r :. r 

H Ief RB ?!A "/ thftrholi, Fr. and ] In geo- 

X 2)y a , feai ?’ 0f a c " ne made b y a P'ane* fo that the axis of 
the fechon inclines to the oppofite leg of the cone, which in the 
parabola is parallel to it, and in the ellipfis interfeAs it. The 

fide of th 6 hyperbo ical fea , ion wil1 meet ^fo with the oppofite 
fide of the cone, when produced above the vertex. Harris 

a t the ve l° cit ies of the feveral planets been greater or lefi 
than they are, or had their diftances from the fun or the 

Dower'h 0t t le bun s matter > an< l confequently his attraflive 

velocitie s ee th?v eater u efe , than the r are now > with the fame 
bur hill ’ h y . ! d not have revolved in concentrick circles 

Hy'pe rb oi.T° Ved /' 111 r h yt“ rlo Y s J tr y, “centrick. Bentley's Semi. 
toS h i-'if Fr. u W£f p 0 Ai] A figure in rhe- 

the exafl any , thln § ls lncre afed or diminilhed beyond 

1%. XeZl PXXXlf 

“ rnnfim for him. Shakefp. J f was 

u .,. Terms unfquar’d, 

WoSdVee^Sr ° f dr T 

Taffataphral, filken terms pfecife, " 
hree pil d hyperboles, fpruce aftbaation, 

AX* pedantical > the f<= Summer flies. 

Hate blown me full of maggot oftentation «, t a 

XI aT^lred lea/ that 

fT n - M Z’ fo and f ° toid, ■ Satf - 1 • 

Above the cln? d dS \ are yM b y rules oontrol’d; 

Thev m ° U ^’ but y et within our fight, 

The y ?? 0Unt W ‘ th tmtb ’ and make 3 tow’rimr ftiahr r 

r[ uk, and wifi“ ot P “^ e ^Tf an . d rail l e 7 ’ or ° a t “eaft rli TtZ 
take hyperboles in too liferal a fenfe. Swift. 


HYP 

itypERBoTicAL. } adj. [ hyperbolique, French; 
Hyperbo'lick. ) bola. ] 

1. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the nature of an hy¬ 
perbola. 

Cancellated in the middle with fquares, with triangles be¬ 
fore, and behind with hyperbolick lines. Grew’s Mufceicm. 

^The horny or pellucid coat of the eye rifeth up, as a hil¬ 
lock, above the convexity of the white of the eye, and is of 
an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . [From hyperbole.] Exaggerating or extenuating beyond fa£l. 

It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical , and therefore not 
to be taken in a ftridt fenfe. Boyle. 

Hyperbo'lically. adv. [from hyperbolical] 

1. In form of an hyperbola. 

2 . With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may all be folved, if we take it hyperbdically. Brown. 
Scylla is feated upon a narrow mountain, which thrufts 
into the fea a fleep high rock, and hyperbolically deferibed by 
Homer as inacceflible. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Hyperbg'liform. adj. [hypeibola and forma.] Having the 
form, or nearly the form of the hyperbola. 

Hyperbo'rean. n.f [hyperborcen, French; hyperboreus , Lat.J 
Northern. 

Hypercri'tick. n.f. [ hyper critique, Fr. 'Jnsg and xfrixvc.] 
A critick exaeft or captious beyond ufe or reaibn. 

Thofe hypercnticks in Englifh poetry differ from the opi¬ 
nion of the Greek and Latin judges of antiquity, from the Ita¬ 
lians and French, and from the general tafle of all ages. Dryd . 
Hypercritical, adj. [from hypercritick.] Critical beyond 
neceflity or ufe. 

We are far from impofing thofe nice and hypercritical punc¬ 
tilio’s, which fome aflrologers oblige our gardeners to. Evelyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will confider my bufinefs was to 
make a body of refined fayings, only taking care to produce 
them in the moft natural manner. Swi t . 

Hype'rmeter. n. f [v&fg and /s.ETqov.] Any thing greater 
than the ftandard requires. 

When a man rifes beyond fix foot, he is an hypermeter , and 
may be admitted into the tall club. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Hypersarco'sis. n. f [ V 7 reg<rdgxwcris, vtzzp and <rctoy.o<;. 1 
The growth of fungous or proud flefh. 

. Where the hyperfarcofs was great, I fprinkled it with pre¬ 
cipitate, whereby I more fpeedily freed the ulcer of its putre- 
fadlion. TVifeman’s Surgery. 

Hyphen, n.f. [ v (ph. ] A note of conjundion: as, vir-tue, 
ever-living. 

Hypno'tick. n.f. [ fano;. J Any medicine that induces 
fleep. 

HYPOCHO'NDRES. n.f. [ hypocondre , Fr. Jtjro^oiXiov.] The 
two regions lying on each fide the cartilago enfiformis, and 
thofe or the ribs, and the tip of the breafl, which have in one 
the liver, and in the other the fpleen. Quincy. 

The blood moving too flowly through the celiack and me- 
entenck arteries, produce various complaints in the lower 
bowels and hypochondres ; from whence fuch perfons are called 
hypochtmtock. Arhuthnot on Alimenh ' 

Hypochondriacal, ladj. [ hypocondriaque, French, from 
Hypochondri ack. j hypochondres.] 

1. Melancholy ; difordered in the imagination. 

Socrates laid down his life in atteftation of that moft fun- 
damemal truth, the belief of one God; and yet he’s not re- 
corded either as fool or hypochondriack. Decay of Pietv 

2. Producing melancholy. J J *'* 

Cold fweats are many times mortal, and always fufpeaed • 
as m great fears, and hypochondriacal paflions, beinw a relaxa- 

H^ocTst' ? f , the f P iri ; s ’ ‘ Bacon's A at. Hijlory. 
ilY PoctST. n. f. £v7ro>£iri? ; hypoeijie, French.J J 

yP°jf is an infpiflated juice in large flat maftes confit 

broken y i r t 1 a "£ “ht 

broken. It is brought from the Levant, fometimes from 

fr m l a ! ° t er partS of Euro P e * Fhe Item of the plant 
from which it is produced, is thick and flefhy; and what i l 

The fr\ mUCh th . lcker at the to P thar » towards the bottom 

tIered r beLnr E gluti , n °f ! ic l uor » w hich are g a - 

evaporated over a y gentle fi're,’ formed^inmXXd dried 
the fun. It is ah aftringent medicine of confiderable power. 

Hypo'crisy. n. f \hnocrifte Fr ‘ ' -Hills Mat. Med. 

WU,, a:t 

C £ f ° d h yp° cri fy W1 th holy leer, 

demurely looking down • 

But h,d the dagger underneath the gown.’ Droden's Fall 
Hxpocr/fy is much mnr^ «i-.m i ^ ' U7 y aen s rabies. 

vice : it wears the livery of religion a^d ' ° PeU ■ infide l it >’ and 

f ? t r “ s ° 

rm ii . ' n J- [ hypocrite , French- ' ^ - - 

diflembler ,n morality or religion. 

u R 
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H Y P 

He heartily prays fome occafion may detain us longer: I 
dare fwear he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. Shak. 

A wife man hateth not the law ; but he that is an hypocrite 
therein, is as a {hip in a florm. Eccluf. xxxiii. 3. 

Fair hypocrite, you feek to cheat in vain ; 

Your {Hence argues, you afk time to reign. Dryden. 

The making religion neceffary to intereft might increafe 
hypocrify; but if one in twenty fhould be brought to true 
piety, and nineteen be only hypocrites , the advantage would 
- - Swift » 


{fill be great. 

Beware, ye honeil : the third circling glafs 
Suffices virtue : but may hypocrites , 

Who (lily fpeak one thing, another think. 

Hateful as hell, Hill pleas’d unwarn’d drink on, 

And through intemp’rance grow a while fincere. Phillips. 
Hypocritical. \adj. [from hypocrite .] DiflTembling; infin- 
Hypocri'tick. S cere; appearing differently from the 

Now you are confeffing your enormities; I know it by that 
hypocritical , down-caft look. Dryden’s Spanijh Fryar . 

'Whatever virtues may appear in him, they will be efteemed 
an hypocritical impoflure on the world ; and in his retired plea- 
lures; he will be prefumed a libertine. Roger’s Sermons. 

Let others fkrew their bypocritick face. . Swift. 

Hypocritically, adv. [from hypocritical .] With diffimu- 
lation ; without fincerity ; falfely. . _ _ 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only falfely, but infidioufly, nay 
hypocritically , abufing at once their profelytes and their reli- 
ir ;l n Government of the Tongue. 

Mypoga'strick .adj. \bypogafirique, French 5 u-sro and J 

Seated in the lower part of the belly. 

The fwelling we fuppofed to rife from an effufion of ferum 
thro.. S h all th ehyfogrftnck arteries. Woman's Surgery. 

Hvpoge'um. n. j. [SVo and yl] A name which the ancient 
architects gave to all the parts of a building that were under 
ground, as cellars and vaults. r Harris. 

H*TO' 3 TASIS. n.f [hypofafe, French; vsrorcens J 

1. Diftina fubflance. . , T . . 

2 Ferfonality. A term ufed in the doarine of the Holy Trinity. 
The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrifl, referring to the 
feveral hypofafes in the one eternal, indivifible, divine nature, 
and the eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-eternity 
and conlubftantiality with the Father, are affertions equivalent 
to thofe before comprifed in the ancient more Ample article. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Hyuosta'ticai .. adj. [hypoflaSque, French, (tom hyfo/la/ts.] 
1. Conftitutive; conftituent as diftina ingredients. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to fubferibe to the grand 
doarine of the chymifts, touching their three hypoflatual 
principles, ’till they have a little examined it. Boyle . 

•2. Perfonal; diftindtly perfonal. _ .. . „ 

Hypotenuse, n.f. [hypotenufe, Fr. utoW*.] The line that 
fubtends the right angle of a right-angled triangle; the lub- 

The fquare of the hypotenufe in a right-angled triangle, is 
equal to the fquares of the two other Tides. Locke. 


H Y S 

HYPO'THESIS. n.f. [ hyfothefe, Fr. uW$ar.« ] A fuppofi- 
tion ; a fyflem formed upon fome principle not proved. 

The mind cafts and turns itfelf refllefly from one thing to 
another, ’till at length it brings all the ends of a long and va¬ 
rious hypothefs together ; fees how one part coheres with ano¬ 
ther, and fo clears off all the appearing contrarieties that feemed 
to lie crofs, and make the whole intelligible. South’s Serin. 

With imagin’d fovereignty 
Lord of his new hypothefs he reigns: 

He reigns : how long ? ’till fome ufurper rife ; 

And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wife. 

Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior. 


Hypothetical 1 adj. [hpothetique, hr. from hypothefs.’] In- 
HypotheYick. 3 eluding a fuppoTition; conditional. 

Conditional or hypothetical proportions are thofe whofe parts 
are united by the conditional particle if ; as, if the fun be 
fixed, the earth muff move. Watts’s Logick. 

Hypothetic ally. adv. [from hypothetical .J Upon fuppoli- 
tion ; conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her agoddefs; 
yet this is propofed with modefty and doubt, and hypotheti¬ 
cally. Broome’s Net re to Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Hyrst, ■) 

Hurst, [ Are all from the Saxon pyjvpt-, a wood or grove. G'ibf. 
Herst, j 

Hy'ssop. n.f. [ hyjfope, Fr. hyffopus, Lai.j A verticillate plant, 
with long narrow leaves: the creft of the flower is roundifh, 
ereft, ancTdivided into two parts : the beard is divided into three 
parts ; the middle part is hollowed like a fpoon, having a 
double point, and is fomewhat winged: the whorles of the 
flowers are fhort, and at the lower part of the ftalk are placed 
at a great diftance; but toward the top are clofer joined, fo 
as to form a regular fpike. It hath been a great difpute, 
whether the hyflop commonly known is the fame which is 
mentioned in Scripture. Miller. 

The hvjjop of Solomon cannot be well conceived to be our 
common hyjfop ; for that is not the leaft of vegetables obferved 
to grow upon walls; but rather fome kind of capillaries, 
which only grow upon wails and ftony places. Brown. 

Hysterical. l a£ jj m [hyfifrique, French ; uYquxo?.] 
I-Iyste'rick. S 

1. Troubled with fits ; difordered in the regions of the womb. 

In byjlerick women the rarity of fymptoms doth oft ftrike 
fuch an aftonifhment into fpebtators, that they report them 
poffeffed with the devil. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Many hyjlerical women are fenfible of wind pafling fiom the 
womb. Floyer on the Humours. 

2. Proceeding from diforders in the womb. 

Parent ©f vapours, and of female wit, ; 

Who gave th’ hyflerick or poetick fit. Pope’s Ra. of the Lock. 
This terrible feene made too violent an impreflion upon a 
woman in her condition, and threw her into a ftrong } yj_ e)u 

Arbuthn and Pope s Mart. horn. 

HysTe'ricks. n.f [uY^xoY] Fits of women, fuppofed to 
proceed from diforders in the womb. 
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Is in Englifh confidered both as a vowel and confonant; 
though, fince the vowel and confonant differ in their 
form as well as found, they may be more properly ac¬ 
counted two letters. . , . 

__ _ /vowel has a long found, as fine, thine , which is 

ufually marked by an * final; and a fhort found, 

Prefixed to * it makes a diphthong of the fame found with the 
foft L or double *, ee : thus field, yield , are fpoken as field, 
yeeld-, except friend, which is fpoken frend. Subjoined to a 
or e it makes them long, as fail, neigh ; and to o makes a 
minted found, which approaches more nearly to the true no- 
tion°of a diphthong, or found compofed of the founds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of vowels in the Lngliih 
language, as oil, coin. The found of i before another i, and 
at the end of a word, is always expreffed by y. 

J confonant has invariably the fame found with that of g in 
giant-, is jade, jet, jilt, jolt, jujl. . , ^ 

I. pronoun perfonal. \ik, Gothick; ic, Saxon; ich, Dutch.] 

I, gen. me ; plural we ; gen. us. 
ic, me, pe, up. 

I. The pronoun of the firfl: perfon, myfelf. 

I do not like thefe feveral councils, /, Shakef. Rich. III. 
There is none greater in this houfe than I. Gen. xxxix. 9. 
Be of good cheer, it is /; be not afraid. 

What {hall I do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own ? 

/{hall like beafts or common people dye, 

Unlefs you write my elegy. 

Hence, and make room for me. 

When chance of bufinefs parts us two. 

What do our fouls, I wonder, do ? 

Of that book you have given us a large earneft. 

Thus, having pafs’d the night in fruitlefs pain, 

I to my longing friends return again. Dryden’s FEn. 

2 . Me is in the following paffage written for I. 

There is but one man whom {he can have, and that is 

Clarijfa. 


Mat. xiv. 27. 


Cowley . 
Cowley. 


Cowley. 

Cowley. 


me. 
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/ is more than once in Shakefpeare written for ay, or yes. 

Hath Romeo (lain himfelf ? Say thou but /, 

And that bare vowel, 1, fhall poifon more 

Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. Shakefpeare. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ? 

•—/, fir ; {he took ’em and read ’em in my prefence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shakefpeare. 
To JABBER, v. n. [gabberen, Dutch.] To talk idly; to prate 
without thinking ; to chatter. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties. Swift. 

Ja'bberer. n.f [from jabber.] One who talks inarticulately 
or unintelligibly. 

Out cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialedls of jabberers. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Ja'cent. adj. [jacens, Latin. ] Lying at length. 

So laid, they are more apt in fwagging down to pierce than 
in the jacent pofture. Wotton’s Architect. 

Jaci'nth. n.f [for hyacinth, as Jerufalem for Hierufalem .J 

1. The fame with hyacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep redifli yellow approaching to a flame colour, 

or the deepeft amber. Woodward’s Met. Fojf. 

JACK, n.f [Probably by miftake from Jaques, which in French 
is James .J 

J. The diminutive of John. Ufed as a general term of con¬ 
tempt for faucy or paltry fellows. 

I am in eftimation : 

You will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 
Office me from my fon Coriolanus. Shakefpeare. 

I have in my mind 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks, 

Which I will pradife. Shakef Merchant of Venice. 

Fvery Jack flave hath his belly-full of fighting, and I muff 
go up and down like a cock that nobody can match. Shakefp. 
2. I he name of inftruments which fupply the place of a boy, 
as an mftrument to pull off boots. 


Foot-boys, who had frequently the common of jack 

given them, were kept to turn the fprt, or te p» oft therr 
mailers boots; but when inftruments were i.vented for both 
thofe fervices, they were both called jacks. Watts s Logic , 

2. An engine which turns the fpit. . c » 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that th c jack frame 
forged and filed fquare; that the wheels be perpendicularly and 
ffroncrly fixed on the fquares of the fpmdles ; that the teeth be 
evenly cut, and well fmoothed; and that the teeth of the 
worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove ot the worm. Moxon, 
The ordinary jacks, ufed for roalting of meat, commonly 
confift but of three wheels. Wilkins’s Mato. Magick. 

Clocks and jacks, though the ferews and teeth be never lo 
fmooth, yet, if not oiled, will hardly move. Ray- 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her head, 
was beaten down. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Some ftrain in rhyme; the mufes on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thoufand jacks. Pope. 

4. A young pike. 

No fifii will thrive in a pond where roach or gudgeons are, 
except jacks. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

5. [Jacque, French.] A coat of mail. 

The refidue were on foot, well furniftied with jack and 
fkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and flicing 
fwords, broad, thin, and of an excellent temper. Hayward. 

6 . A cup of waxed leather. 

Dead wine, that {links of the borrachio, fup 
From a foul jack, or greafy mapple cup. Dryden’s Perf 

7. A fmall bowl thrown out for a mark to the bowlers. 

’Tis as if one fhould fay, that a bowl equally poifed, and 
thrown upon a plain bowling-green, will run necefiarily in a 
diredl motion ; but if it be made with a byafs, that may de¬ 
cline it a little from a ftraight line, it may acquire a liberty of 
will, and fo run fpontaneoufly to the jack. Bentley s Sermons. 

8. A part of the mufical inllrument called a virginal. 

In a virginal, as foon as ever the jack falleth, and toucheth 
the firing, the found ceafeth. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

9. The male of animals. 

A jack afs, for a flallion, was bought for three thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three {hillings and four 
pence. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

30. A fupport tofaw wood on. Ainfworth. 

11. The colours or enfign of a fhip. Ainfworth , 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any thing. 

Jack of all trades, fhow and found ; 

An inverfe burfe, an exchange under ground. Cleaveland 
Jack Boots, n. fi [from jack, a coat of mail.] Boots which 
ferve as armour to the legs. 

A man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack boots , dreffed 
up in a commode and a night-rail. Spectator. 

Jack by the Hedge, n.f An herb. 

Jack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under hedges, 
is eaten as other fallads are, and much ufed in broth. Mortim. 
Jack Pudding, n.f. [jack and pudding. ] A zani; a merry 
Andrew. 

Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable weaknefles 
which they ought to cover. L’EJlrange . 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the difa 
they like befl: in French jean pottage , and in Englifh jack 

t udii %- , . t . Guardian. 

Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 

Toffes the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet. Gay. 

Jack with a Lantern. An ignis fatuus. 

Jackale'nt. n.f [ Jack in Lent , a poor ftarven fellow.] A 
limple lheepim fellow. 

You littl ejackalent, have you been true to us ? 

Ay, I’ll be fworn. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Jackal, n f [cW, French.] n fmall animal fuppofed to 
Hart prey for the lyon. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through our Herns they fend - 
C lofe by their firefhips, like jackals, appear. 

Who on their lions for the prey attend. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

The 
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The mighty lyon, before whom flood the little jackal, the 
v fa(thful fpy of the king of beafts. Arbuth. and Pope’s M. Scrib. 
Ja'ckanapes. n.f. [jack and ape.~\ 

J. Monkey; an ape. 

2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 

Which is he ? 

—That jackanapes with fcarfs. Sbake/p. 

People wondered how fuch a young upftart jackanapes fhould 
grow fo pert and faucy, and take fo much upon him. Arbuth. 
Jackda'w. n.f. [jack and daw.] A cock daw ; a bird taught 
to imitate the human voice. 

To impofe on a child to get by heart a long fcroll of 
phrafes, without any ideas, is a pradice fitter for a jackdaiv 
than for any thing that wears the fhape of man. ‘ Watts. 
Ja'cket. n.f. [jacquet , French.] 

1. A fhort coat; a clofe waiftcoat. 

In a bluejacket, with a crofs of red. Hubberd's Tale. 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; 

And here a failor’s jacket hangs to dry* Swift. 

Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 

Toffes the glove, and jokes at ev’ry packet. Gay. 

2. To beat one's Jacket, is to beat the man. 

She fell upon th e jacket of the parfon, who flood gaping at 

, ier ’ , T L'Ejlrange. 

Ja cob s Ladder, n.f. The fame with Greek valerian. 

Ja'cob’i Staff, n. f. 

1. A pilgrim’s ftaff. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A crofs ftaff; a kind of aftrolabe. 

Ja'cobine. n. f. A pidgeon with a high tuft. Ainfworth. 
Jactita'tion. n.f [jaCtito, Latin.] Toffing; motion; 
reftleffnefs; heaving. 

If the patient be furprifed with jactitation, or great oppref- 
ftori about the ftomach, exped no relief from cordials. Harv. 
Jacula'tion. n.f [jaculatio, jaculor, Latin.] The ad of 
throwing miflive weapons. 

So hills amid’ the air encounter’d hills. 

Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
JADE. n. f. [The etymology of this word is doubtful: Skinner 
derives it from gaad, a goad, or fpur.] 

1. A horfe of no fpirit; a hired horfe; a worthlefs nag. 

Alas, what wights are thefe that load my heart! 

I am as dull as Winter-ftarved fheep, 

Tir’d as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 

When they fhould endure the bloody fpur. 

They fall their creft, and, like deceitful jades. 

Sink in the tryal. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 

With torchftaves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. Shakef 
To other regions 

France is a ftable, we that dwell in’t jades ; 

Therefore to th’ war. Shakef AWs well that ends well. 

So have I feen with armed heel 
A wight beftride a commonweal. 

While ftill the more he kick’d and fpurr’d. 

The lefs the fullen jade has ftirr’d. Hudibras, p. i. 

The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thofe to be 
jades that made fport with him. L'EJlrange. 

Falfe fteps but help them to renew their race, 

As, after {tumbling, jades will mend their pace. Pope. 

2. A forry woman. A word of contempt noting fometimes age, 
but generally vice. 

Shall thefe, thefe old jades, paft the flower 
Of youth, that you have, pafs you. Chapman's Iliads. 

But fhe, the cunning’ft jade alive, 

Says, ’tis the ready way to thrive. 

By fharing female bounties. Stepney. 

Get in, huffy : now will I perfoliate this young jade, and 
difeover the intrigue. Soutkerne's Innocent Adultery. 

In di’monds, pearl, and rich brocades. 

She Alines the firft of batter’d jades , 

And flutters in her pride. Swift. 

3. A voung woman : in irony and flight contempt. 

You fee now and then fome handfome young jades among 
them: the fluts have very often white teeth and black eyes. Add. 
Jade. n.f. A fpecies of ftone. 

'File jade is a fpecies of the jafper, and of extreme hard- 
nefs. Its colour is compofed of a pale blueifh grey, or afb- 
colour, and a pale green, not Ample and uniform, but inter¬ 
mixed. It appears dull and coarfe on the furface, but it takes 
a very elegant and high polifh. It is found in the Eaft Indies, 
and is much ufed by the Turks for handles of fabres. It is fo 
highly efteemed by the Indians as to be called the divine ftone : 
they wear it externally as a remedy for the gravel, and an 
amulet to preferve them from the bite of venomous animals. 

Hill's Materia Medica. 

To Jade. v. a. [from the noun. 

1. To tire; to harals ; to difpirit; to weary. 

With his banners, and his well-paid ranks. 

The ne’er-yet-beaten horfe of Parthia 
We’ve jaded out o’ th’field. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

3 


J A I 


It is good in difeourfe to vary and intermingle fpeech nf a 
prefent occafion with arguments ; for it is a dull thing to irt 
and jade any thing too far. tsn 

If fleet dragon’s progeny at laft ' * ^ s ‘ 

Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caft. 

No favour for the ftallion we retain. 

And no refpeft for the degen’rate ftrain. Dryden's J uv 

The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its power 
very hardly brought to exert its force again. ^ , 

There are feafons when the brain is overtired or jaded wX 
ftudy or thinking; or upon fome other accounts animal na 
ture may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to aflift the fpirit in 

^ dltati0n k „ V'auAPA 

2. To overbear; tocrufh; to degrade; to liarafs, as a horfe 
that is ridden too hard. 

If we live thus tamely, 

To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet, 

Farewel nobility. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII 

3. To employ in vile offices. J 

The honourable blood 

Muft not be fhed by fuch a jaded groom. Shakef Hen. VI 

4. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 

Ido not now fool myfelf, to let imagination jade me - f or 
every reafon excites to this. Shakefp. Twelfth Nbht 

To Jade. v.n. To lofe fpirit; to fink. 

Many offer at the effects of friendftiip, but they do not laft- 
they are promifing in the beginning, but they fail and jade and 
tire m the profecution. ' South's Semorn. 

Ja'dish. adj. [from jade.] 

1. Vitious; bad, as an horjfe. 

That hors’d us on their backs, to fliow us 
A jadijk trick at laft, and throw us. Hudibras , p. iii. 

When once the people get th ejadijh trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler’s fafe. Southern. 

2 . Unchafte; incontinent. 

’Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for if the hu¬ 
mour takes her to be jadijls, not all the locks and fpies in na¬ 
ture can keep her honeft. L'Ejlrange. 

To JAGG. v. a. [gagaw, flits or holes, Welfh.] To cut into 
indentures ; to cut into teeth like thofe of a faw. 

Some leaves are round, fome long, fome fquare, and many 
jagged on the fides. _ ~ Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

l he jagging of pinks and gilliflowers is like the inequality 
of oak-leaves; but they never have any fmall plain purls. Bac. 

The banks of that fea muft bo jagged and torn by the impe¬ 
tuous affaults, or the filent underminings of waves; violent 
rains muft wafh down earth from the tops of mountains. Bent!. 

An alder-tree is one among the leffer trees, whofe younger 
branches are foft, and whofe leaves ar e jagged. H aits. 

Jagg, n.f [from the verb.] A protuberance or denticulation. 
The figure of the leaves is divided into fo many jaggs or 
efcallops, and curioufly indented round the edges. Ray. 

Take off all the ffaring ftraws, twigs, and jaggs in the 
hive, and make them as fmooth as poffible. Mort. Husbandry. 
Ja'ggy. adj. [fromjagg.] Uneven; denticulated. 

His tow’ring creft was glorious to behold ; 

His fhoulders and his Aides were fcal’d with gold; 

Three tongues he brandifh’d when he charg’d his foes; 

His teeth flood jaggy in three dreadful rows. Addifon. 

Amid’ thofe angles, infinitely ftrain’d, 

They joyful leave their jaggy faffs behind. Thomf. Autumn. 
Ja'ggedness. n.f [from jagged.] The ftate of being denti¬ 
culated ; unevennefs. 

Firft draw rudely your leaves, making them plain with 
your coal or lead, before you give them their veins or jagged- 
nefs. Peacham on Drawing. 

JAIL, n.f [geol, French.J, A gaol; a prifon ; a place where 
criminals are confined. See Gaol. It is written either way; 
but commonly by latter writers jail. 

Away with the dotard, to the jail with him. Shakefp. 

A dependant upon him paid fix pound ready money, which, 
poor man, he lived to repent in a jail. Clarendon. 

He figh’d and turn’d his eyes, becaufe he knew 
’Twas but a larger jail he had in view. Dryden. 

One jail did all their criminals reftrain. 

Which now the walls of Rome can fcarce contain. Dryden. 
Ja'ilbird. n.f. [jail and bird.] One who has been in a jail. 
Ja'iler. n.f. [from jail.] A gaoler; the keeper of a prifon. 
Seeking many means to fpeak with her, and ever kept from 
it, as well becaufe fhe fhunned it, feeing and difdaining his 
mind, as becaufe of her jealous jailers. Sidney. 

This is as a jailer , to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefadfor. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d ; 

There let him reign, the jailer of the wind ; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjetfts call, ^ 

And boaft and blufter in his empty hall. Dryden's An* 
Palamon, the prif’ner knight, 

Refllefs for woe, arofe before the light; 

And with his jailer's leave, defir’d to breathe 

An air more whokforne than the damp beneath. Dryden. 

Jakes* 


JAR 


Hill's Mat. Med. 
A conferve of fruits 


Dryden. 
To altercate; 


Takes n.f [Of uncertain etymology.] A houfe of office 

J I will" tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
walls of 'jokes with him. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Their fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden 9 s Juvenal. 
Some have fiftied the very jakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. . Swift. 

Ja'lap. n.f. [jalap, French ; jalapium, low Latin.] 

J Jalap is a firm and folid root, of a wrinkled furface, and 
generally cut into flices, heavy and hard to break; of a 
faintifh Vmell, and of an acrid and naufeous tafte. It was 
not known in Europe ’till after the difeovery of America, and 
had its name jalapium , or jalapa , from Xalapa, a town in 
New Spain, in the neighbourhood of which it was difeovered ; 
though it is now principally brought from the Madeiras. It 
is an excellent purgative in all cafes where ferous humours are 
to be evacuated. T 1 ',U\ M„+ n/i»,i 

Jam. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] 
boiled with fugar and water. 

Jamb, n.f [jambe^, French.] Any fupporter on either fide, 
as the polls of a door. 

No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of the forefide 
of the chimney jambs. Moxons Mech. Excr. 

Ia'mbick. n.f. [ iambique , French; iambicus, Latin. ] Verfes 
compofed of ianibick feet, or a fhort and long fyilable alter¬ 
nately : ufed originaly in fatire, therefore taken for fatire. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies. 

It does but touch thy Irifh pen, and dies : 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen iambicks , but mild anagram. 

To Ja'ngle. v. n. [jangler, French. Skinner.] 
to quarrel; to bicker in words. 

Good wits will be jangling ; but, gentiles agree. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his book-men. Shak. Love's Labour LoJ}. 

So far am I glad it did fo fort. 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shakefpeare. 

1 here is no errour which hath not fome appearance of pro¬ 
bability refembling truth, which when men, who ftudy to be 
Angular, find out, ftraining reafon, they then publifh to the 
world matter of contention and jangling. Raleigh. 

To Ja'ngle. v. a. To make to found untuneable. 

Now fee that noble and that fovereign reafon, 

Like fweet bells jangled out of tune and harfh. Shak, Hamh 
Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 

And in our verfe ’ere monkifti rhimes 

Had jangl'd their fantaftick chimes. Prior 

notfyfeilow^ [fr ° m ** Verb ' J A wran S ,!n g> chattering’ 

jA theT U 7 ;ftkfng tA TUrkift ^ ° nS ° f th£ « of 
His grand vifier, prefuming to inveft 
The chief imperial city of the Weft, 

With the firft charge compel’d in hafte to rife; 
i he ltandards loft, and janizaries flain. 

Render the hopes he gave his mafter vain. Waller 

f P robabl y a corruption of bannock. ] Oat- 
bread. A northern word. J 

J toing. ^ [COTrU P ted from & ntil > French.] Showy; fl ut . 
rlZh iS f °, rt0f , "T™ is flattern: fhe hangs on her 

JaWrv * y /- r7 ’ and T varies t er pofture - Spcaator. 

J year from JJf T' Latm ’ ] The firft month of the 

feezed 7 “ was amon S the Romans con- 

Jr:r h ? d i . , 1 ,wh!te > the colour of the earth at this 

■".'sks t; & ■ ’"»**• «“> ° f »i... 

To Jap A'N. V. a . [from ,he noun. ] ^ 

lo varniflt, and embellifh with gold and raifed figures 
For not the defle with fdver mils, 2 S ’ 

iNor bureau of expence. 

Nor ftandifh well japan'd, avails 

1 o writing of good fenfe. 

2. To black fnoes. A low phrafe. 

The god of fire 

Among thefe gen’rous prefents joins his part, 

att 

*: A n ^b la li” japanwork - 


Thev rh The f°° r haVe t,,e f ‘> me itch ; 

Prefer a n ^ WCelC ' r barbcr ’ weekl y 

“refer a n zwjapamer to their fhoes. 1 ’ 


French ^ ; 

1. To flrike t-ntZb”' ol< * Teu tomck, to clamour.] 

Ahnl o § le '' W ' th a kind of fll °tt tattle J 
A hollow groan, amurm’ring wind arofe; 


Dryden . 
Gay. 


J A S 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring found, ind harflily rung. 

My knees tremble with the jarring blow. 

2. To ftrike or found untuneably. 

O, you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature: 

Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, wind up, 

Of this child-changed father. Shakefp. King Lear . 

I perceive you delight not in mufick. 

—Not a whit, when it jars fo. . Shakefpeare. 

A firing may jar in the beft m after’s hand, 

And the moft fkilful archer mifs his aim. Rofccnnnon * 

He keeps his temper’d mind, ferene and pure. 

And every paffion aptly harmoniz’d 

Amid’ a jarring world. Thomfon's Summer * 

3. To clafh; to interfere; to a£I in oppofition; to be incon- 
fiftent. 

At laft, though long, our jarring notes agree. Shakefp. 
For orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well confift. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

Venalus concluded his report: 

A jarring murmur fill’d the fadlious court: 

As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 

The flood, conftrain’d within a fcanty lpace, 

Roars horrible. Dryden's /E;:* 

4. To quarrel; to difpute. 

When thofe renowned noble peers of Greece, 

Through ftubborn pride, among themfelves did jar. 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 

Then Orpheus v/ith his harp their ftrife did bar. Spenfer. 
They muft be fometimes ignorant of the means conducing 
to thofe ends, in which alone they can jar and oppofe each 
other. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Jar. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A kind of rattling vibration of found. 

In r, the tongue is held ftifly at its whole length, by the 
force of the mufcles; fo as when the impulfe of breath ftrikes 
upon the end of the tongue, where it finds paffage, it {hakes 
and agitates the whole tongue, whereby the found is affedled 
witha trembling jar. Holder's Elements of Speech. 


2 . 


Fairy ffueen* 


Swift . 


Gay's Trivia. 


Pope's Horace. 
or guerre, war. 


Clafh ; difeord ; debate. 

He maketh war, he maketh peace again. 

And yet his peace is but continual jar 

O miferable men, that to him fubjedl are ! _ J 

Nath’lefs, my brother, fince we pafled are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. Hubberd's Talc. 

Force would be right; or rather, right and wrona. 
Between whofe endlefsjar juftice prefides, & 

Would lofe their names, and fo would juftice too. Shakefp. 

3. A ftate in which a door unfaftened may ftrike the poll • half 

opened. r 

, chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t other-ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them a jar, by which no more than one can ret in at 
a time. ° o -r- 

4. [Giarro, Italkn.] An earthen veffel. ^wjt. 

ber A of 0 bu™eI PP " ^ ° f ^ ^ apP ^ d a £°° d 

He mead for cooling drink prepares. 

Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 

Wam ° rS Welter on the ground, 

cy , e yy.Wrs the dire defeat refound. Garth. 

0 linl , t [French.] Hard callous tumours in horfes, 

a little below the bending of the ham on the outfide. This 

d ‘f e ”P er ln t i n ! e . wirl the horfe halt, and grow fo pain- 

It is mrft CaUle llm t0 P ' ne away ’ and 1 ight-be!I i ed. 

mXfonTerh”‘° c r a§ed ^ ^ 

From . ‘F f °M e P ' a,n f ^ ian or ^' BrambJ. 
t rom this laft toil again what knowledge flows ? 

Juft as much, perhaps, as fhows 

I hat all his predeceffor’s rules 

Were empty cant, allyV^K of the fchools. p r ;, r 

prevaifed^in every 11 writio<r infufi ° n ° f ^“’^ck jar g „\ 

&e k AR l ° f Which !t is » Tpecies A 
J a shawk. n.f A young hawk. j-r 

* '“fcVr -fW-K? ts “ 

Thou, hke the harmlefs bee mnv’fi-frr 1 
From jafmine grove , 0 grove may’ft wander. 5 ' 

Jasmin* 
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I c o 


JAW 


A plant. See Lilac, of which 


Ja'smine Perf an. n.f 
it is a fpecies. 

J A ^ PER - \-i a /P e > Fr - iofpii, Lat.] A hard ftone of a bright 
beaut,ful green colour, fometimes clouded with white, found in 
mafTes of various fizes and fhapcs. It is capable of a very 
elegant pohfli, and is found in many parts of theEaftlndies, 
and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, and China. Hill's Mat. Med. 

i he balls of jafper is ufually of a greenifh hue, and fpotted 
with red, yellow and white. Woodward's Met. FojT. 

The moft valuable pillars about Rome are four columns of 
oriental jajfer m St. Paulina’s chapel, and one of tranfpare.it 
oriental \jajper in the Vatican library. Addtfon on Italy. 

IATROLH PTICK. adj. [ iatrakptique, Fr. l*U, and aVnBo,.'] 
I hat which cures by anointing. 

ToJaVfl, or jable. v. a. To bemire; to foil over with dirt 
through unneceffary traverfing and travelling. This word 
is Hill retained in Scotland and the northern counties. 
Ja'vel. n.f [perhaps from the verb.] A wandering fellow. 

When as time, flying with wings fwift. 

Expired had the term that thofe two jewels 

Should lender up a reckoning of their travels. Hubb. . tie 

Javelin, n.f [javellne, French.] A fpear or half pike, which 
anciently was ufed either by foot or horfe. It had an iron 
head pointed. 

Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and jav'iin, Hones and fulph’rous fire; 

On each hand flaughter and gigantick deeds. Milt. Pa.Lof. 

She makes her myrtle jav'iin ; and, behind, 

Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Drydens cEn. 

Fiies the javelin fwifter to its mark, 

r a , T from the vi S our of a Roman ? Acldif. Cate. 

J A * n ’f' ^ J aun [[f e ->juune, yellow,Fr.] A diftemper from 

obitruclions of the glands of the liver, which prevents the gall 
being duly feparated by them from the blood ; and fometimes, 
efpecially in hard drinkers, they are fo indurated as never af¬ 
ter to be opened, and ftraighten the motion of the blood 
fo much through that vifeus as to make it divert with a force 
great enough into the gaffrick arteries, which go off from 
the hepatick, to break through them, and drain into the ffo- 
mach ; fo that vomiting of biood, in this diffemper, is a fatal 
fymptom. Quincy. 

Why fliould a man, whofe blood is warm within. 

Sit like hisgrandfire cut in alabaffer ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into th e jaundice 
By being pcevifh ? ^ Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

What grief hath fet the jaundice on your cheeks l .Shah. 

Thofe were thy thoughts, and thou couldff judge aright, 
’Till int’reff made a jaundice in thy fight. Dr) den. 

# The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obferva- 
tions on everything; and the foul, tindured with any paffion, 
diffufes a falfe colour over the real appearances of things. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Ja'undicf.d. adj. . [from jaundice.] Infeded with the jaundice. 

All feems infeded, that th’ infeded fpy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Pope. 

To Jaunt, v.n. [ janter , French.] To wander here and 
there; to buffle about. It is now always ufed in contempt 
or levity. 

I was not made a horfe, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs; 

Spur-gall’d and tir’d by jaunting Bolingbroke. Shah. R. II. 

Jaunt, n.f [from the verb.] Ramble; flight; excurfion. 
It is commonly ufed ludicroufly, but folemnly by Milton. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reff. Milt. Par. Reg. 

He fends me out on many a jaunt , 

Old houfes in the night to haunt. Hudibras , p. iii. 

1 hey parted, and away poffs the cavalier in queff of his 
new miffrefs: his firfl jaunt is to court. L'Ejhange. 

If you are ror a merry jaunt , I’ll try for once who can foot 
it farthefl. Dryden's Spanifo Fryar. 

Thus much of the fcheme of my defign in this part have 
I run over, and led my reader a long and tedious jaunt , in 
tracing out thefe metallick and mineral bodies. Woodward. 

Ja'untiness. n.f. [from jaunty, or janty, corrupted from gen- 
til, French. See Janty.] Airynefs; flutter; genteelnefs. 

A certain ftiffnefs in my limbs entirely deflroyed that jauu- 
tinefs of air I was once mailer of. , AddiJ'ons Spectator. 

Jaw. n.f [ joue , a cheek, French ; whence joowbone, or cheek¬ 
bone, then jaw.} 

. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 

A generation whofe teeth are as fwords, and their jaw teeth 
as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 14. 

Th e jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medi- 
ci nable. Walton's Angler. 

Pifo, who probably fpeaks Ariflotle’s meaning, faith that 
the crocodile doth not only move his upper jaw, but that his 
nether jaw is immoveable. Crew's Mujaum. 

More formidable hydra Hands within, 

W’Jbof z jaws with iron teeth feverely grin. Fry den's Ain. 


2. The mouth. 

. to ';£“ e c ,e f mh tttyjaws, and thou haft brought 

into the dull of death. «rougnt m* 

My bended hook lhall pierce their flimy jaws. Sh,kl ' 5 ' 
A fmeary foam works o’er my grindi Li aws ^ 

And utmoft anguifh flrakes my lab’rino; frame. ’ P 

J AY . n.f [named from his cry. Skinner .] A bird. 

Two Iharp winged Iheers, 

Deck’d with diverfe plumes, like painted ;W 
Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. F a i tv 6)„ 
We’ll ufe this unwholfome humidity, this .roff wa?*’ 
pumpion- we’ll teach him to know Unties frames S 7 a J 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, ' 

Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful ? 'shnbofr, 

I am highly delighted to fee the jay or the thrufh hopT 
about my walks. ^ * Fin t£ 

Admires the jay, the infe&s gilded wings, ^ ^ 
T 7 ° r hears the hawk, when Philomela fmgs. p 

jA'zll. n.f A precious Hone of an aim re or blue cf 
lour. 


Din. 


ICE. n.f [1 y, Saxon ; eyfe, Dutch.] 

1. Water or other liquor made folid by cold. 

You are no furer, no, 

1 han is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or nadHone in the fun. . Shakefpeare's Ccriolams. 

t . 1 !? ou art a ” lu ’-> thy kindnefs freezes. Shakefp. R . ]J{* 
If I mould afk whether ice and water were two difiinft f pe * 
cies of things, I doubt not but I fliould be anfwered in the 
affirmative. . T 

2. Concreted fugar. ° c e ' 

3. Fo vreak the Ice. To make the firfl opening to any attempt. 

If you break the ice, and do this feat, 

Atchieve' the elder, fet the younger free 
For our accefs, whofe hap fliall be to have her. 


Will not fo gracelefs be to be in orate. 


, —o- Shakefpeare. 

I bus nave I broken the ice to invention, for the lively re¬ 
presentation of floods and rivers neceffary for our painters and 

poets \ r , ,, , Peacham on Drawing. 

After he d a while look’d wife. 

At lafl broke filence and the ice. Hudibras , p. iii. 

To Ice. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

r. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 

2 . To cover with concreted fugar. 

Icehouse, n.f. [ice and houfe.] A houfe in which ice is re- 
pofited againfl the warm months. 

Ichne'umon. n.f. [ IjgjiQpuv. ] A fmall animal that breaks 
the eggs of the crocodile. 

Ichneumonfly', n.f A fort of fly. 

"I he generation of the ichneumonfy is in the bodies of cater¬ 
pillars, and other nympho of infects. Derhams Pb)fico-Theol, 

Ichno'graphy. n.f [i^v©^ and ygclftu.] Thegroundplot. 

It will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front 
in a paper by itfelf, and alfo to have a draught of the ground- 
plot or ichwgrafhy of every Hory in a paper by itfelf. Moxon. 

ICHOR, n.f [ ] A thin watery humour like 

ferum. ' Quincy. 

Milk, drawn from fome animals that feed only upon flelh, 
will be more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firft a 
faline tafte, which is a fign of putrefaction, and then it will 
turn into an ichor. Arbuthnot onAhments. 

Lchorous. adj. [from ichor. Sanious; thin; undigefted. 

The lung-growth is imputed to a fuperficial fanious or 
ichorous exulceration. Harvey on Cofumi tions. 

The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and 
ichorous, corrodes the veffels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Ichthyology, n.f [ichthydogie, Fr. \yP\joXoyix, from \yfk 
and 7 'he dodrine of the nature of fifh. 

Some there are, as camels and fheep, which carry no name 
in ichthjology. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Ichthyo'phagy. n.f [i^ 3 -uj and (pdyu.J Diet of fiffi; the 
practice of eating fifh. 

PciCLE. n f. [from ice .] A flioot of ice hanging down from 
the upper part. 

If diftilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the pow¬ 
der of loadftone, the fubfiding powder, dried, retains fome 
magnetical virtue; but if the menftruum be evaporated to a 
confidence, and afterwards doth fhoot into icicle , or cryftals, 
the loadHone hath no power upon them. Brown's Vulgar En. 

From locks uncomb’d, and from the frozen beard, 

Long icicles depend, and crackling founds are heard. Dr yd. 

7 he common dropHone confids principally of fpar, and is 
frequently found in form of an icicle, hanging down frorn the 
tops and tides of grotto’s. Woodward's Nat. Hfory. 

Iciness, n.f [from hy.] The Hate of generating ice. 



ouiiic Ui our own nation,, «niu many -- 

names and icons are publiflied, have deferved good commen¬ 
dation. Hakcwill on P: ovidenit- 


Ico'nqci^st. 
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Ico'noclast. n.f [iconoclafle, French; hxovoxX&rK.] A 

breaker of images.^ , , v , , _ 

Icono'logy. n.f. [iconologie. Trench; cixwv and Xzyu.\ 1 he 
doftrine of piClure or reprefentation. 

IcteTical.. n.f. [idterique, French ; Uterus, Latin.] 

1. AfHi&ed with the jaundice. 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the Ulerical have 
a great fournefs, and gripes with windinefs. Floyer. 

2. Good againH the jaundice. 

Icy. adj. [from ice ] 

1. Full of ice ; covered with ice ; cold; frofly. 

But my poor heart firfl fet free, 

Bound in thofe icy chains by thee. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafon’s difference; as, the icy phang. 

And churliffi chiding of the Winter’s wind. ShakefpcarL 
He relates the exceffive coldnefs of the water they met 
with in Summer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle. 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her crofs difplay 
To the bright regions of the rifingday; 

Tempt icy feas, where fcarce the waters roll. 

Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. Pope. 

2. Cold ; free from paffion. 

Thou would’ff have never learn’d 
The icy precepts of relpeft. Shakefp. Timon. 

3. Frigid; backward. 

If thou do’H find him tra&able to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons ; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling. 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I'd. Con traced for I would. 

IDEA, n.f [idee, French; tTs*.] Mental imagination. 

Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the imme¬ 
diate objedl of perception, thought, or underffanding, that I 
call idea. Locke 

The form under which thefe things appear to the mind, or 
the refult of our apprehenfion, is called an idea. Watts . 

Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea. 

Although fimply attir’d, your manly affedion utter. Sidney 
Our Saviour himfelf, being to fet down the perfea idea of 
that which we are to pray and wifli for on earth, did not teach 
to pray or wiffi for more than only that here it might be wi h 
us, as with them it is in heaven. Hooker b i 

Her fweet idea wander’d through his thoughts. Fairfax. 

I did infer your lineaments, J 

Being the right idea of your father, 

Both in your form and noblenefs of mind. Shakefp. R. Ilf. 
How good, how fair, 

Anfwering his great ideal Milton's Farmlfe Lof, b. vih 
if Chaucer by the beff idea wrought. 

The faireil nymph before his eyes he fet. 7W,* 

byLefetfef° m ^ J Menta,i inteM “ a, i nbt perceived 

rhere is a two-fold knowledge of material thino-c • 

Wally, adv [from/oW] Intelleiftuaily; mentafty/' 
jA fromeve^'ne^ 6 materi %/om feme parts, and 

}% ^fV rehc!l - 

The the fame id - 

I he fame numerically true. ’ u , 

^ ere majus is identical with magis. Flab' f) -' Wras \ lu 

^diidfis'S^re fiTft '"j Pr0 r flti °T-’ that ^‘h Cfaith,’ 
rule nf faihK ,? i principles in this controverfv of the 

eilhei aboui’mTe or laiil). 110 ’' no,l " ,, S ci| i beyoliita conciud^ 

not, then it remains that fk ^ If*- Perceive that it is 

our finite comprehensions muff HP’ u'a U8h lnfmitel y above 

liable continuance from allTtemit fdl' ' dmtU < inva - 

than God. eternit ^’ whlch b «ng is no other 

iav'7^ 

an identity between the mle and the f Fe ? U ar ’ there 

Confuting any thin, as exifill S ° Ut . b ' s S 

an d place, we compare It with itfelf’exiH -117 determmed tir ^e 
and thereon form the ideas of idemit St anothcr ^e, 

m \ cuts off the fenfe at the end of ev Lod ^ 

ufl always rhime to the next follm • ^ llnc ’ w hich 
Produces too frequent an identity in f ^ 3nd Con ^ e( luently 

&f^°' ntofan ^ ’ “ d brings P ver ^ 

: ^ A term anciently u fed Pn ' r ‘ 


I 



others four days. 1 revoux. 

A foothfayer bids you beware the ides of March. Shakefp , 
IDIO'CRASY. n. J. [idiocrafe , French; and xpacrif.j 


Peculiarity of conflitution. 
Idiocra'tical. adj. [from idiocraf .] 


1 among the 


Peculiar in confti 

tution. 

Pdiocy. n.f [Uieolix.] Want of underflanding. 

I Hand not upon their idiocy in thinking that horfes did eai 
their bits. Bacon s Ho 'y War, 

I'DIOM. n f [icliome, French; UUy.cc.] A mode of fpeaking 
peculiar to a language or dialed!; the particular caff of 3 
tongue; aphrafe; phrafeology. 

He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words tranflated 
as much Latin as he found them; wherein he followed their 
language, but did not comply with the idiom of curs. Dryden. 
Some that with care true eloquence fliall teach, 

And to jufl idioms fix our doubtful fpeech. Prior. 

Idioma'tical. ) adj. [from idiom.] Peculiar to' a tongue; 
Idioma'tick. ) phrafeological. 

Since phrafes ufed in converfation contradl meannefs by 
paffing through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet fhould guard 
himfelf againH idiomatick ways of fpeaking. Spediat.r. 

IdioLathy. n.f [\aiopathie,Yr. Ui(&> and vjdEl(§p.\ A primary 
difeafe that neither depends on nor proceeds from another. £$ui» 
Idiosy'ncrasy. n.f [idiofynacrafe, Fr. cvv, and >cqu<ric.] 

A peculiar temper or difpofition not common to another. Jgui. 

W^hether quails, from any idiofyncrafy or peculiarity of con- 
Hitution, do innocuoufly feed upon hellebore, or rather fome¬ 
times but medicinally ufe the fame. Brown s f r ulg Errours. 
Phe underflanding alfo hath its idiofyncrajies , as well as 
T/ _Pl^ er faculties.. . Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

■‘•DIOr. n.f. [idiotc,Yr. idiot a, Latin ; Uidrvig ] A fool; a 
natural; a changeling; one without the powers of reafon. 
Life is a tale, 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 

Signifying nothing. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

. w “ at e he doth he herein, than by a kind of circumlocu¬ 
tion tell his humble fuppliants that he holds them idiots, or 
bafe wretches, not able to get relief? Rahigh's EJJays . 

By idle boys and idiots vilify’d, 

Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys. 

hear ^ e ^ eve ^ e y ^ ee what they only 

Pdiotjsm. n.f [idiot if me, French; Uufli<ryog.] 

1 * lan^ua^e ^ ^ feXpreiTl6n ’ mode of ex preffion peculiar to a 

nafvp°bn fometlmes ‘ n co ™°n <Peech, or writing, in their, 
native language, give terminations and idotifms fuitable to 
heir native language unto words newly invented. Ha > 
lf F T °' l y> na ? ural imbecillity of mind. 

IDLE. adj. [ybel, Saxon.] 

1. Lazy; averfe from labour. 

, >j F . 0 L^ ame ’!° much t0 do > and y et ««r. 

2. Not bufy ; at Ieifure. 

For often have you writ to her; and fhe in modeftv, 

3 - Unaaiv^j 0 noTem?oM time ’ C ° U ' d aSai " ^ ^ 

No war or battle’s found 
Was heard the world around, 
he idle fpear and fhicld were high up hung. Mifa* 

nefs in the rTftto ftanS 7 ; at ‘°, n 5 TP itnot be mad 

-rethancotr^i^araf rathe ‘' Chl “ e ** if'" 

4 - Ufelefs; vain; inefFeaual. Mdljon 

They aftonifti’d, all refiftance loft, 

AXhSn nTfrant ^ T ^ 

Held UU thundeMn h^s hVfed ha'd^ J °''% , 

Where was then ' 

W h ?fl°^7 ha r g n UardS thC ‘ kred lives of Icings ? 

All that I need I have : what needeth me 
To covet more than 1 have e r 

T Of antres vaft, ^ ? %«« 

It was my bent to f pe£ k. " S .. 

T l ,, 7 ' he murmuring f ur[ r e hah JP ear ‘ s Othello 

Cann^LS Mgh^^ ch t S ’ . 

Shakefp. King Lear 
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. He was met even now, 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
, In °ur fuftaining corn. Shakefp. Kirn Lear, 

b. f nflmg; of no importance : as, an idle ftory. 

This anfwer is both idle in regard of us, and alfo repugnant 
to themfelves. iJUr. 

1 hey are not, in our eftimation, idle reproofs, when the 
authors of needlefs innovations are oppofed with fuch nega- 
tives, as that of Leo: how are thefe new devices brought in, 
which our fathers never knew ? Hooker, b. ii. 

_ His friend fmil d fcornful, and, with proud contempt, 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 

An idle reafon leffens the weight of the good ones you gave 

s e - •„ , .„ Swift. 

riow ill he withes to recall the precious hours he has fpent 
in tiifles, and loitered away in idle unprofitable diverfions. 

_ Rogers’s Sermons. 

1 6 Idle. v. n . [from the adje&ive.] To lofe time in lazinefs 
and inadfivity. 

Yet free from this poetick madnefs. 

Next page he fays, in fober fadnefs, 

That fhe and all her fellow-gods 

Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. 

Islehe'aded. adj. [idle and bead.] Foolifh; unreafonable. 
Thefe idle-headed feekers reforted thither. Carew. 

Upon this lofs file fell idleheaded, and to this very day ftands 
, near the place ftill. L’tfrange. 

Idleness, n. f. [from idle.'] 

1. Lazinefs; floth ; fluggifhnefs ; averfion from labour. 

Nor is excefs the only thing by which fin mauls and breaks 
men in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of them- 
felves thereby; but many are alfo brought to a very ill and 
languiftiing habit of body by mere idlenejs , and idlenefs is both 
itfelf a great fin, and the caufe of many more. South’s Serm. 

2. Abfence of employment. 

All which yet could not make us accufe her, though it made 
us pine away for fpight, to lofe any of our time in fo trouble- 
forne an idlenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

To the Englifti court affemble now, 

From ev’ry region, apes of idlenef. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He fearing idlenefs , the nurfe of ill, 

In fculpture exercis’d his happy fkili. Dryden’s Ovid. 

Nature being liberal to all without labour, necefiity im¬ 
posing no indufiry or travel, idlenefs bringeth forth no other 
fruits than vain thoughts and licentious pleafures. Raleigh. 

3. Omiffion of bufinefs. 

Ten thoufand harms, more than the ills I know. 

My idlenef doth hatch. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

4. Unimportance; trivialnefs. 

5. Inefficacy; ufeleffiiefs. 

6. Barrennefs ; worthleffnefs. 

7. Unreafonablenefs ; want of judgment; foolifhnefs; madnefs. 

There is no heat of aftedtion but is joined with fome idle- 
nefs of brain. Bacon’s TVar v/iih Spain. 

Toler, n. f [from idle.] A lazy perfon ; a fluggard. 

Many of thefe poor fifhermen and idlers, that are common¬ 
ly prefented to his majefty’s fhips, are fo ignorant in fea-fervice 
as that they know not the name of a rope. Raleigh. 

Thou fluggifn idler, dilatory Have. Irene. 

I'dly. adv. [from idle/ 

1. Lazily; without employment. 

I will flay myfelf, 

For living idly here in pomp and eafe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Fooliffitly ; in a trifling manner. 

And modern Afgil, whofe capricious thought 
Is yet with ftores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too foon convinc’d, {hall yield that fleeting breath. 

Which play’d fo idly with the darts of death. Prior. 

3, Carelefly ; without attention. 

This from rumour’s tongue 

I idly heard ; if true or falfe, I know not. Shake/. K. Job2. 

But fhall we take the mufe abroad, 

To drop her idly on the road ? 

And leave our fubjedl in the middle. 

As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? Prior. 

4, Ineffectually ; vainly. 

Let this and other allegations, fuitable unto it, ceafe to bark 
any longer idly againft the truth, the courfe and paffage where¬ 
of it is not in them to hinder. Hooker. 

TDOL. n./ /dole, French; sdcoXov ; idolum , Latin.] 

1. An image worfhipped as God. 

They did facrifice upon the idol altar, which was .upon the 
altar of God. 1 Mac. 1. 59. 

A nation from one faithful man to fpring, 

Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding. 

Bred up in idol worfhip. ~ Miltons Parad. Lof. 

The apoftle is there arguing againft the gnofticks who joined 
in the idol feafts, and whom he therefore accufes of partici¬ 
pating of the idol god. Atterbury. 

2. A counterfeit. 

Woe to the idol fhepherd thatleaveth the flock. Zech. ii. 17. 
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Dry 


r ydeti. 


3» An image. 

Never did art fo well with nature drive. 

Nor ever idol feem’d fo much alive ; 

So like the man, fo golden to the fight; 

So bafe within, fo counterfeit and light. 

4. A reprefentation. 

Men beholding fo great excellence. 

And rare perfe&ion in mortality, 

Do her adore with facred reverence. 

As th’ idol of her maker’s great magnificence. Pair* 9, 

5. One loved or honoured to adoration. J ’ 

He’s honoured and lov’d by all; 

Tnn'TAT^B efS S r° d ;• pe ° 2 le ’ S idai Denham's Soph, 

IDOLATER. n.f. [idolatrc, French ; idololatra, Latin.] One 

who pays divine honours to images; one who worffiips f or 
God that which is not God. r 

The ftate of idolaters is two ways mife'rable: firft, i n that 
which they worfhip they find no fuccour; and fecondly, at 
his hands, whom they ought to ferve, there is no other thino- 
to be looked for but the effeas of moft juft difpleafure, the 
withdrawing of grace, dereliaion in this world, and in the 
world to come confufion. Hooker 

An aftrologer may be no Chriftian; be may be an idolater 
or a pagan; but I would hardly think aftrology to be com- 
patible with rank atheifm. Bentley’s Sermons. 

To Ido'latrize. v. a. [from idolater .] To worfhip idols. Ainf. 

Ido'latrous. adj. [from idolater .] Tending to idolatry * 
comprifing idolatry, or the worfhip of falfe gods. 1 * 

Neither may the pidures of our Saviour, the apoftles, and 
martyrs of the church, be drawn to an idolatrous ufe, or be 
fet up in churches to be worfhipped. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ldo'latrously. adv. [from idolatrous .] In an idolatrous 

manner. 

Not therefore whatfoever idolaters have either thought or 
done; but let whatfoever they have either thought or done 
idolatroufy, be fo far forth abhorred. Hooker. 

Idolatry, n. / [idolatrie, Fr. idololatria, Lat] The worfhip of 
images ; the worfhip of any thing as God which is not God. 

Thou fhalt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, lov’d and ador’d; 

And, were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

Mv fubftance fhould be ftatued in thy ftead. Shake/peare. 
Idolatry is not only an accounting or worfhipping that for 
God which is not God, but it is alfo a worfhipping the true 
God in a way wholly unfuitable to his nature; and particu¬ 
larly by the mediation of images and corporeal refemblances. 

South’s Sermons . 

The kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or bleflings, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the worfhip of the 
true God. AddiJ'on’s Spectator. 

I'dolist. n./ [from idol.] A worfhipper of images. A poeti¬ 
cal word. 

I to God have brought 
Difhonour, obloquy, and op’d the"mouths 
Of idolifs and atheifhx Milton’s Agoniftts. 

To I'douze. v. a. [from idol ] To love or reverence to ado¬ 
ration: 

Thofe who are generous, humble, juft and wife, 

Who not their gold, nor themfelves idolize . Denham. 

Parties, with the greateft violation of Chriftian unity, de¬ 
nominate themfelves, not from the grand author a»d finifher 
of our faith, but from the firft, broacher of their idolized opi¬ 
nions. Decay of Piety. 

Ldo'neous. adj. [ idoneus , Latin.] Fit; proper; convenient; 
adequate. 

You entangle, and fo fix their faline part, by making them 
corrode fome idoneous body. Boyle. 

An ecclefiaftical benefice is fometimes void de jure r d fatto, 
and then it ought to be conferred on an idoneous perfon. Ayliffe. 

Tdyl. n.f. [sikvXXiov; idyllium, Latin.] A fmall fhort poem. 

I. E. for id ef, or that is. 

That which raifes the natural intereft of money, is the fame 
that raifes the rent of land, i. e. its aptnefs to bring in yearly, 
to him that manages it, a greater overplus of income above 
his rent, as a reward to his labour. Locke. 

JE'ALOUS. adj. [jaloux, French.] 

1. Sufpicious in love. 

To both thefe fifters have I fworn my love: 

Each jealous of the other, as the flung 

Are of the adder. Shake/peare's King Leaf. 

Wear your eye thus; not jealous, nor fecure: 

I would not have your free and noble nature. 

Out of felf-bounty, be abus’d : look to’t. Shak. Otlnllo. 
Miftrefs Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband. 

Shake/peare’s Merry IVives of PVindfor. 

A jealous emprefs lies within your arms, 

Too haughty to endure neglected charms. Dryd. Aurengz* 

2 . Emulous; full of competition. 

I could not, without extreme reluctance, refign the theme 
of your beauty to another hand : give me leave to acquaint 
the world that I am jealous of this fubjedl. Dryden . 

c v. Zealoufly 
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а, Sufpicioully vigilant. 

* I am jealous over you with godlyjealoufy. . 

His apprehenfions, as his jealous nature had much of faga- 
•, uin iV or his reftlefs and mutinous humour, tranfported 

5 . ty V Clarendon, b. viii. 

him. 

r. Sufpicioully careful. , , 

5 Although he were a prince in military virtue approved, and 
jealous of the honour of the Englifh nation ; yet his cruelties 
and parricides weighed down his virtues. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
They jealous of their fecrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar 
Protefting fate fupreme. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. x. 

How nicely jealous is every one of us of his own repute, 
and yet how malicioufly prodigal of other mens. Dec. of Piety. 

б. Sufpicioully fearful. 

J i is doing wrong creates fuch doubts as thefe; 

Renders ns jealous, and deftroys our peace. Waller. 

While the people are fo jealous of the clergy’s ambition, I 
do not fee any other method left for them to reform the world, 
than by ufing all honeft arts to make themfelves acceptable 
to the laity. Swift. 

Je'alously" adv. [from jealous .] Sufpicioufly ; emuloufly ; 

with fufpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. 

Je'alousness. n.f. [from jealous/ The ftate of being jealous; 
rivalry ; fufpicion; fufpicious vigilance. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjuft ha¬ 
tred and jealoufnef of too many, which thou haft fuftered to 
prevail upon me. King Charles. 

Je'a lousy, n.f. [jaloufe , French, from jealous/ 
j. Sufpicion in love. 

But gnawing jealoufy, out of their fight 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy PpPueen. 

The fvveet woman leads an ill life with him; he’s a very 
jealoujy man. Shake/peare . 

How all the other paffions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair; 

And fhudd ring fear, and green-ey’d jealoujy ! 

O love, be moderate ; allay thy extafy. Shake/peare. 

Why did yqu fuffer Jachimo, 

Slight thing of Italy, 

To taint his noble heart and brain 

With needlefs jealoufy? Shake/peare's Cymbeline. 

Small jealoufes, ’tis true, inflame defire ; 

Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. Dryden. 

2 . Sufpicious fear. 

The obftinacy in Eflex, in refufing to treat with the king, 
proceeded only from his jealoufy , that when the king had got 
him into his hands, he would take revenge upon him. Clarend. 

3. Sufpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 

To JEER, v. n. [Of uncertain etymology.] To feoff; to 
flout; to make mock. 

The merry world did on a day. 

With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay, 

And all in fport to jeer at me. Herbert. 

Abftain from diffolute laughter, petulant uncomely jefts, 
loud talking, and jeering, which are called indecencies and 
incivilities. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To Jeer. v. a. To treat with feoffs. J 

My children abroad are driven to difavow me, for fear of 
being jeered England’s Tears. 

Jeer, n.f [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; biting jeft; flout; 
jibe; mock. ’ 9 

Midas, expos’d to all their jeers, 

art > an d kept his ears. Swift. 

They tipt the forehead in a jeer, J 

As wfio fhould fay—file wants it here; 
bhe may be handfome, young and rich; 

/ But none will burn Her for a witch. 

ulTsAl u rrr ] Arcoffer;afco ™^ 

fr SlJT” Sly demandeth > w hether the fonorous rays are re- 
Je'gcet. »./ a kind of faufage ZVW ' Ph yf™-Jh‘ology. 

The — of God i„ 

J E J^NE. adj. [ jejunus , Latin.] 

Wanting; empty; vacant. 

tile nnH 1S l he 01 1 ll > 7 [ ubftance which hath nothing in it vola- 

ihe^eth th^iUs not ; W h ° Ut - ^ CU ' ty; ‘ he meltin S 

Hungry l not fatuTatr^’ " ^ 

J* grof 5 and turbid breams there might be contained nntri 

3.^ :^ 01 ' im P id Br^.rXSr. 

. 4 °"-fitter insuiry made up ° f ——- 

There are three canfes of fixation : the even fpreading both 
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parts, and the jejunenefs or extreme comminution of fpiritc. 

Bacon’s Natural Hjftory . 

2. Drynefs; waat of matter that can engage the attention.' 

2 Cor. ii. 2. Je'llied. adj. [See Gelly.] Glutinous; brought to a ftate 


of vifeofity 


The kifs that Tips 


The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland'. 

Je'lly. n.f [ gelatirmm , Latin. See Gelly, which is the 
proper orthography.] 

1. Any thing brought to a ftate of glutinoufnefs and vifeofity. 

They, diftill’d 

Almoft to jelly with th’ effe& of fear* 

Stand dumb, and fpeak not to him. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Sweetmeat made by boiling fugar in the gelly. 

The defert came on, and jellies brought. King . 

That jelly’s rich, this malmfey healing; 

Pray dip your whifkers. Pope’s Sat. of Horace. 

Je'nneting. n.f [corrupted from Juneting, an apple ripe irt 
June/ A fpecies of apple foon ripe, and of a pleafant 
tafte. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Je'nnet. n.f [See Gennet.] A Spanifh horfe. 

The Spanifh king prefents a jennet. 

To fhew his love. Prior. 

To JYopard. v. a. [See JEOPARDY.] • To hazard ; to put 
in danger. Obfolete. 

He had been accufed of Judaifm, and did boldly jidpafd his 
body and life for the religion of the Jews. 2 Mac. xiv. 38. 

Jf/opardous. adj. [fromjeopardy.] Hazardous; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. n.f. [This word is fuppofed £0 be derived from- 
j’ai perdu, or jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius.] Hazard; dan¬ 
ger ; peril. A word not now in ufe. 

And would ye not poor fellowship expel,- 
Myfelf would offer you t’ accompany, 

In this adventure’s chanceful jeopardy. Huhberd’s Tale . 

Thy rage fhall burn thee up, and thou fhalt turn 
To afhes ere our blood fhall quench that fire: 

Look to thyfelf, thou art Its jeopardy. Shakefp. K. John. 
This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by im¬ 
puting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty, 
or at leaft a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon. 

To Jerk. v. a. [gepeccan, Saxon.] To ftrike with a quick 
fmart blow; to lafh. It is fometimes written yerk. 

I lack iniquity 

Sometimes to do me fervice : nine or ten times 
I thought to \e jerk’d him here under the ribs. Shake/. OtheJ. 

Baftings heavy, dry, obtufe, 

Only dulnefs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the fpirits all a working. Swift. 

To Jerk. v. n . To ftrike up; to accoft eagerly. This feems 
to be the meaning in this place, but is mere cant. 

Nor blufh, fhould he fome grave acquaintance meet; 

But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet. Dryden. 

Jerk, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. A fmart quick lafh. 

Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry ; and the 
jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of confident folly Glanv. 

Wit is not the jerk or fting of an epigram, nor the feeming 
contradiaion of a poor antithefis; neither is it fo much the 
morality of a grave fentence, affeaed by Lucan, but more 
Sparingly ufed by Virgil. Dryden. 

2 . A fudden fpring ; a quick jolt that fhocks or ftarts. 

Well run Tawney, the abbot’s churl; 

His jade gave him a jerk. 

As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. - Ben. J chafin's Underwoods. 
Lobiters ufe their tails as fins, wherewith they commonlv 
fwim backwards by jerks or fprings, reaching ten yards at 
once. J Q 

jE lfewar ft i[ c ^ elkin ’ W] A j ackct; 

A man may wear it on both fides, like a leather jerkin. Shak. 
Miltiefs Line, is not this my jerkin ? Now is the jerkin un¬ 
der the line : now, jerkin, you are like to lofe your hair, and 
prove a bald jerkin Sha fare's Te,ntJ 

Unlefs we fhould expeft that nature fhould ma'fc'e firkin and 

than kl a T f OW r Ut c ° f ,he S round ’ what could Hie do better 
than afford us fo fit materials for clothing as the wool of the 

More s Antidote a vain ft Atheiftn 
■ t“ agin j an ambaffador prefenting himfdf in apoor'frjze 

audience? d ° athS ’ Certaln1 ^ he wouId but fmall 

Then ftrip thee of thy carnal firkin, 

And give thy outward fellow a ferkin. Hudihras t ii 
beKS ^ in jerkin, ahput^ Cr 

jE w^e N n jyL A ^ hawk ‘ TX&t 

fSj 3 »s j .1.™ 

E ther tied ^^ French 5 getto, Italian.] Short ftraps of lea- 
the fift ° the kgS of . a hawk > with wb ^h flic is held on 
2 j qp Hantner. 
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If I prove her haggard, 

Though that my jejfes were her dear heartftrings. 

I’d whittle her oft', and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Je'ssamine. n.f. [See Jasmine.] A fragrant flower. 

Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines; 

Her breaft like lillies, ere their leaves be fhed ; 

Her nipples, like young bloffom'djejfiamines. Spehfer. 

Jerusalem Artichokes, n. f Sunflower, of which they 
are a fpecies. 

Jerufalem artichokes are increafed by fmall off-fets, and by 
quartering the roots. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To JEST. v. n. [<gejliculor, Latin.] To divert or make merry 
by words or actions. 

JeJi not with a rude man, left thy anceftors be difgraced. 

Eccluf. viii. 4. 

Fear you the boar, and go fo unprovided ? 

•—You ma y jejl on ; but 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Jest, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to raife laughter. 

But is this true, or is it elfe your pleafure. 

Like pleafant travellers to break a jejl 
Upon the company you overtake ? Shakefpeare. 

As for jejl, there be certain things which ought to be pri¬ 
vileged from it; namely, religion, matters of ftate, and great 
perfons. Bacon's EJfays. 

No man ought to have the lefs reverence for the principles 
of religion, or for the holy Scriptures, becaufe idle and pro¬ 
fane wits can break jejls upon them. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

He had turn’d all tragedy to jejl. Prior . 

2. The obje£t of jefts; laughing-ftock. 

If I fufpedl without caufe, why then make fport at me; 
then let me be your jejl, I deferve it. Shah. Mer. IV. ofWindJ. 

3. Manner of doing or fpeaking feigned, not real; ludicrous, 
not ferious; game, not earn eft. 

That high All-feer, which I dallied with. 

Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv’n in earneft: what I begg’d in jejl. Shakefp. R. III. 
When his play-fellows chofe him their king, he fpoke and 
did thofe things in jejl , v/hich would have become a king 
in earneft. Grew s Cofmol. 

Je'ster. n.f. [from jejl .] 

1. One given to merriment and pranks: 

The fkipping king, he rambled up and down 
With fhdfio'w jejlers, and rafti bavin wits ; 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. Htnry IV. 

2. One given to farcafm. 

Now, as a jejler, I accoft you, 

Which never yet one friend has loft you. Swift. 

3. Buffoon; jackpudding. 

Another fort of like loofe fellows do pafs up and down, 
amongft gentlemen, by the name of jefers, but are, indeed, 
notable rogues, and partakers not only of many Healths, but 
alfo privy to many traitorous pradlices. Spenfer on Ireland. 
JET. n.f. [gajat, Saxon ; get, Dutch ; gagates , Latin.] 

1. Jet is a very beautiful foflil, of a firm and very even ftruc- 

ture, and of a fmooth furfece; found in mattes, feldom of a 
great fize, lodged in clay. It is of a fine deep black colour, 
having a grain refembling that of wood. The ancients re¬ 
commend jet in medicine; but it is now ufed only in toys. It is 
confounded with cannal-coal, which has no grain, and is ex¬ 
tremely hard ; and the jet is but moderately fo. Hill. 

Black, forfooth ; coal-black, as jet. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
There is more difference between thy flefli and hers, than 
between jet and ivory. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The bottom clear. 

Now laid with many a fet 

Of feed-pearl, ere fhe bath’d her there. 

Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 

One of us in glafs is fet. 

One of us you’ll find in jet. Swift. 

Under flowing jet. 

Of funny ringlets, or of circling brown, 

The neck flight fhaded. Thomfons Summer. 

2 . [ Jet , French.] A fpout or fhoet of water. 

Prodigious ’tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverfe way ! 

For fhould th’ unfeen magnetic k jets defeend 
All the fame way, they could not gain their end. 

Blackmore's Creation. 

Thus the fmall jet, which hafty hands unlock. 

Spurts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

3. A yard. Obfolete. 

What orchard unrobbed efcapes ? 

Or pullet dare walk in their jet. Duffer's Husbandry . 

To Jet. v. n. [ fetter , French.] 

1. To fhoot forward; to /hoot out; to intrude; to jut out. 
Think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon, a prince’s right ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 

8 ' 
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2. To ftrut; to agitate the body by a proud gait. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how he 
jets under his advanced plumes. Shakefp. Twelfth Nioht 

3. To jolt; to be fhaken. [Jetter, French.] 

Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach fhe was thrown out 
of the hinder feat againft a bar of iron in the forepart. fVif em 

Je'tsam. > n.f. [ jetter , French.] Goods or other things 

Je'tson. 3 which, having been caft over board in a ftorm, or 
after fhipwreck, are thrown upon the fiiore, and belong to the 
lord admiral. Bailey, 

JeTty. adj. [from jet.] 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. 

The people about Capo Negro", Cefala, and Mada^afcar 
are of a jetty black. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Her hair 

Adown her fhoulders loofely lay difplay’d, 

And in her jetty curls ten thousand Cupids play’d. Prior: 

Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 

Vied for his love in jetty bow’rs below. Pope's Dunciad. 

JEWEL, n.f [joyaux, French ; jewcelen, Dutch.] 

1. Any ornament of great value, ufed commonly of fuch as 2re 
adorned with precious ftones. 

Here, wear this jewel for me ; ’tis my pidlure. Shake/. 

They found him dead, and caft into the ftreets, 

An empty calk et, where th & jewel, life, 

By fome damn’d hand was robb’d and ta’en away. Shake/. 
The pleafure of the religious man is ah eafy and a portable 
pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, without 
alarming either the eye or envy of the world : a man putting 
all his pleafures into this one, is like Z traveller’s putting all 
his goods into one jewel. South. 

2. A precious ftone; a gem. 

Jewels too, ftones, rich and precious ftones, 

Stol’n by my daughter ! Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Proud fame’s imperial feat 

With jewels blaz’d, magnificently great. Pope. 

3. A name of fondnefs; an appellation of tender regard. 

Bid farewel to your fifters. 

—Ye jewels of our father, with wafh’d eyes 

Cordelia leaves you. Shake/peare's King Lear. 

Jewel-house, or Office, n.f The place where the legal or¬ 
naments are repofited. 

The king has made him 

Mafter of the jewel-houfe. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Je'weller. n.f. [from jewel.] One who trafficks in pre¬ 
cious ftones. 

Thefe grains were as like little dice as if they had been 
made by a jeweller. , Boyle. 

The price of the market to a jeweller in his trade is one 
thing; but the intrinfick worth of a thing to a man of fenfe is 
another. L'-Efrange. 

I will turn jeweller: I fhall then deal in diamonds, and all 
forts of rich ftones. Addi/on. 

Jews-ears. n.f [from its refemblance of the human ear. 
Skinner.] A fungus, tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat and varioufiy hoi* 
lowed cup; from an inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its fides are undulated, 
and in many places run into the hollow, fo as to reprefent in 
it ridges like thofe of the human ear. Its fubftance is tough 
like leather, and its colour very dark. It is light when dry, of 
a difagreeable fmell and naufeous tafte. It generally grows on 
the lower parts of the trunks of elder-trees, efpecially where 
they are decaying. It is not much ufed by phyficians; but 
the common people cure themfelves of fore throats with a de- 
coaion of it in milk. Bill's Mat. Med 

An herb called jews-ear groweth upon the lower parts or 
elder, and fometimes afhes: in warm water it fwelleth, and 
openeth extremely. Bacon s Natural Hifory • 

Jews- mallow, n.f [corchorus, Latin.] . f , 

The leaves are produced alternately at the joints of t. e 
ftalks : the flower has five leaves, which expand in form o a 
rofe: the pointal of the flower becomes a cylindrical frui, 
divided into five cells, filled with angular feeds, 
fays it is fown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-her , J ^ 
Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it wit tiel 
me?t. Miller. . 1 

Jews-stone. n.f. An extraneous foflil, being tne 
vated fpine of a very large egg-fhaped fea-urchm, P etr * 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of a regular gur > 
oblong and rounded, fwelling in the middle, and gra u ) 
tapering to each end; generally about three quarters 0 
inch in length, and half an inch in diameter. It isrj ge * 
furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal direction; an ,.L“ r_ 
lour is a pale dufky grey, with a faint caft of dulky re 1 
It is found in Syria, lodged in a loofe Tandy ftone, or a ‘ 
very hard earth. It is diuretick; but has been fa cy r€ , 
mended as a lithontriptide. Bill's Mat. m 

Tews-harp. n.f. A kind of mufical inftrument held b wc 
the teeth, which gives a found by the motion of ^ 
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fpring of iron, which, being ftruck by the hand, plays againft 
the breath. 

If. conjunction. [31^5 Saxon.] . , . , 

i Suppofe that; allowing that. A hypothetical particle. 

Abfolute approbation, without any cautions, qualifications, 
;fs or ands. Preface. 

J If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf, in bafe and abjedl routs; 

.1 fay, if damn’d commotion fo appear’d, 

In his true, native, and moft proper fhape. 

You, reverend father, and thefe noble lords. 

Had not been here. Shakefpeare's Benry IV. 

If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 

_ Jf! talk’ll thou to me of ifs ? Thou art a traitor. Shah. 

This feeing of all things, becaufe we can defire to fee all 
things, he makes a proof that they are prefent to our minds ; 
and if they be prefent; they can no ways be prefent but by 
the prefence of God, who contains them all. Locke . ( 

This is only an infallibility upon fuppofition, which amounts 
to this, that if a thing be true, it is imgoflible to be falfe. 

Tillctfon's Sermons , Preface. 
All of them fuppofe the apoftle to have allowed the Epicu¬ 
rean maxim to be good; if fo be there were no reftirrec- 
tion. Atterbury s Sermons, Preface. 

Tifiphone, that oft haft heard my pray’r; 

Aflift, if Oedipus deferve thy care. Pope's Statius. 

2. Whether or no. 

Uncertain if by augury, or chance; 

But by this eafy rife they all advance. Dryden. 

She doubts if two and two make four : 

It can’t—it may be—and it muft ; 

To which of thefe muft Alma truft ? 

Nay, further yet they make her go; 

In doubting if fhe doubts or no. Prior. 

3. Though I doubt whether ;<fuppofe it be granted that. 

Such mechanical circumftances, if I may fo call them, were 
not neceffary to the experiments. Beyle. 

I'gneous. adj. [igneus, Latin.] Firy; containing fire; emit¬ 
ting fire; having the nature of fire. 

That the fire burns by heat, leaves usj ftill ignorant of the 
immediate way of igneous folutions. Glanv. Scepf c. 2C. 

Igni'potent. adj. [ ignis and potens , Latin.] Prefiding over 

^ re * Pope's Bomer. 

IGNIS FA'TUUS. n.f [Latin.] Will with the wifp; Jack 
with the lanthorn. 

Vapours .arifing from putrified waters are ufually called 
ignesfatui. ; Newton's Opt. 

To FGNITE. V. a. [from ignis, fire, Latin.] To kindle; to 
fet on fire. 

Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
powder it. Grcw's Mufaum. 

Ignition, n.f. [ ignition , French, from ignite.] The ad of 
kindling, or of fetting on fire. 

The laborant ftirred the kindled nitre, that the ignition 
might be prefently communicated. Boyle 

Thofe black circular lines we fee on difhes, and other turned 
veffels of wood, are the effeds of ignition, by the preffure of 
an^edged flick upon the veflel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
Igni'tible. adj. [from ignite.] Inflammable; capable of being 
fet on fire. * b 

^ Such bodies only (hike fire which have fulphur or ignitible 

t Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Igni vomous. adj. [ ignivomus, Latin.] Vomiting fire. 

Vulcanos and igmvomous mountains are fome of the moft 

rSu /r e fl 0fe Derham’s Pbyjico-Tbeology. 

™ BLL ‘ a< fy m \}g n °hle y ignobihs , Latin.] 

1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuftrious race. 

As when in tumults rife th’ ignoble crowd, 

O their ™ tions ’ and their tongues are loud. Dryden. 

2. Worth efs; not deferring honour. Ufed of things or perfons. 

A he noble ifle doth want her proper limbs ; 

Her royal ftock graft with ignoble plants. Shak. Rich. Ill 
nobly, adv. [from ignoble.] Ignominioufly; meanlv; dif- 
honourably; reproachfully; difgracefully. - 

To thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the Tons of God, ' - 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobiy ! Milton's Paradife Lofty b. xi 

Here, over-match d in fight, in heaps they lie ; J 

They with pale fear furpriz’d. 

Tied ignominious. .... 

Cethegus, though a traitor to the ftate, 

" <° rtUr ^ ^ Ca P’ cl tllis ignominious fate. Dryden's Juven 
hey gave, and fhe transferr’d the curs’d adiice * ^ 

That monarchs fhould their inward foul difruife • 

Ty ignominious arts, for fervile ends, ° ’ 

° Uld compliment their foes, and fhuatheir friends. Prior. 
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Nor has this kingdom deferved to be facrificed to one Angle, 
rapacious, obfeure, ignominious projector. ™ l J u 

Ignomi'niously. adv. [from ignominious.] Meanly; fcan- 
daloufly; difgracefully; fhamefully; reproachfully. ^ # 

It is fome allay to the infamy of him who died tgnminioujly 
to be buried privately. . . South’s Sermrts. 

FGNOMINY. n.f [ignomime , Fr. ignomtnia , Latin J Un- 
grace; reproach; ftiame; infamy; meannefs ; difhonour. 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heav’n ; 

Thy ignominy fleep with thee in the grave. Shakefp. H. 1 \ - 
Strength from truth divided, and from juft, 

Illaiidable, nought merits but difpraife 
And ignominy ; yet to glory afpires, 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy fecks fame. Milton. 
Their generals have been received with honour after their 
defeat, yours with ignominy after conqueft. Addijon. 

IGNORAMUS, n.f [Latin.] , 

1. Ignoramus is a word properly ufed by the grand inqueft 1m- 

pannelled in the inquifition of caufes criminal and publick ; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any crime is offered to 
their confideration, when they miflike their evidence as de¬ 
fective, or too weak to make good the prefentment: the 
effect of which word fo written is, that all farther inquiry 
upon that party, for that fault, is thereby flopped, and he deli¬ 
vered without farther anfwer. Cowel. 

2 . A foolifh fellow; a vain uninffructed pretender. A low word. 

Tell an ignoramusy in place and power, that he has a wit 
and an underftanding above all the world, and he fliall readily 
admit the commendation. South's Sermons . 

Ignorance, n.f [ignorance, French; ignoratio , Latin.] 

1. Want of knowledge; unfkilfulnefs. 

If all the clergy were as learned as themfelves are that moft: 
complain of ignorance in others, yet our book of prayer might 
remain the fame. Hooker, b. v. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n. Shakefp, 
Still banifh your defenders, ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 
That won you without blows ! Shakefpeare's Coriolanus , 

If he have power. 

Then veil .your ignorance, if none, awake 

Your dangerous lenity. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

If we fee right, we fee our woes ; 

Then what avails it to have eyes ? 

From ignorance our comfort flows. 

The only wretched are the wife ! Prior . 

2. Want of knowledge difeovered by external effedft. In this 
fenfe it has a plural. 

Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and ignorances. C. Pray . 
Punifh me not for my fins and ignorances. Tob. iii. 2. 

FGNORANT. adj. [ignorant , French; ignorans , Latin.] 
b Wanting knowledge; unlearned; uninftru&ed; unen¬ 
lightened. 

So foolifh was I and ignorant, I was as a beaft. Pf Ixxiii. 22. 

I hy letters have tranfported me beyond 
This ign'rant prefent time, and I feel now 
T he future in the inflant. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

In fuch bufinefs 

AcTion is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 
More learned than the ears. ' Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
He that doth not know thofe things which are of ufe for him 
to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know be- 

fld % . , , ... Tillot/on's Sermons. 

Tools grant whate er ambition craves, 

And men, once ignorant,E tc. flaves. 

2. Unknown ; undifeovered. 

If you know aught, which does behove my knowledge 
I hereof to be inform’d, imprifon’t not 
In ignorant concealment. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale 

3 - Without knowledge of fome particular. 

Let not judges be fo ignorant of their own right, as to think 
<- ere is not left to them, as a principal part of their office, a 
Wife application of laws. ZW, EffL. 

O vifions ill forefeen ! Better had I 
Liv’d ignorant of future' fo had borne 

My part of evil only. Milton's Paradife Loft, b xi 

4 - Unacquainted with. In a good fenfe. J 

Ignorant of guilt, I fear not fhame. Drvdm 

5. Ignorantly made or done. y - 

His {hipping. 

Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible feas 

Like egg-fhells mov’d. r. ; , , 

roNoRANT.. One untaught, unlettered, uninftruafd^’ 
1J1C1 1 tor this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorants'to preach 1 n 7 

knowledge} 

T he greateft and moft cruel foes we have, 

wLn° fC Wh ° m y ° U WOuld ^orantly fave. Dryden 

a poet, an orator, or a painter has 2 

mirably. 


Pcpe. 
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mirably, we fometimes miftake his blunders for beauties, and 
are fo ignorantly fond, as to copy after them. Watts. 

To Igno're. v. a. [ ignorer , h rench; ignoro , Latin.] Not to 
know ; to be ignorant of. This word Boyle endeavoured to 
introduce ; but it has not been received. 

I ignored not the ftridler interpretation, given by modern 
criticks to divers texts, by me alleged Boyle. 

Philofophy would folidly be eftablifhed, if men would more 
carefully diftinguifh thofe things that they know from thofe 
that they ignore. Boyle. 

Ignc/scible. aclj. [ ignofcibilis , Latin. ] Capable of par¬ 
don. Diet. 

JIG n.f. [giga, Italian ; geige, Teutonick, a fiddle.] Alight 
carelefs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a war¬ 
like nation, inftead of their warlike mufick, he appointed to 
them certain lafcivious lays and loofe jigs ; by which he fo 
mollified and abated their courage, that they forgot their for¬ 
mer fiercsnefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

As fiddlers ftill, 

Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruft one more jig upon you. Donne. 

Pofterity fhall know that you dare, in thefe given times, 
to countenance a legitimate poem. Ben. Johnfon. 

All the fwains that there abide, 

With jigs and rural dance refort. Milton. 

The mufes blufh’d to fee their friends exalting 
Thofe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. Fentm. 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that fhe fhould 
dance a jig next October in Weftminftcrhall. Arbuthnot. 

Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus reigns, 

Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. P pe. 

To Jig. v. n. [from the noun.] To dance carelefly; todance. 
Expreffed in contempt. 

As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I count that 
little. Locke. 

Ji'g-maker. n.f. [jig and make.] One who dances or plays 
merrily. 

Your only jig-maker! what fhould a man do but be merry ? 

Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

J'iggumboe. n.f. [A cant word.] A trinket ; a knick-knack; 
a flight contrivance in machinery. 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobs. Hudibras, p. iii. 

JILT. n.f. [ gilia, Iflandick, to intrap in an amour. Mr. Lye. 
Perhaps from giglot, by contraction; or gillet, or gillot, the dimi¬ 
nutive of gill , the ludicrous name for a woman. ’Tis alfo called 
jillet in Scotland.] 

A woman who gives her lover hopes, and deceives him. 
Avoid both courts and camps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeft, gallant man, 

To throw herfelf away on fools. Otwaf s Orphan. 

A name of contempt for a woman. 

When love was all an eafy monarch’s care, 

'Jilts rul’d the ftate, and ftatefmen farces writ. Pope. 

To Jilt. v.a. [from the noun.] To trick a man by flattering 
his love with hopes, and then leaving him for another. 

Tell who loves who ; 

And who is jilted for another’s fake; Drydens Juvenal. 
Tell a man, paflionately in love, that he is jilted ; bring a 
fcore of witneffes of the falfehood of his miftrefs, and it is 
ten to one but three kind words of hers fhall invalidate all 
their teftimonies. Locke. 

She might have learn’d to cuckold, jilt, and fham, 

Had Co vent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 

7 "o Ji'ngle. v. n. [A word made from jangle , or copied from 
the found intended to be expreffed.] To clink; to found 
correfpondently. 

What fhould the wars do with thefe jingling fools ? Shak. 

With noifes 

Of roaring, fhrieking, howling, jingling chains, 

We were awak’d. Shakefpeare s Tempejl. 

You ne’er with jingling words deceive the ear; 

And yet, on humble fubje&s, great appear. 

What crowds of thefe, impenitently bold, 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old ! 

JYngle. n. f [from.the verb.] 

i Y Correfpondent founds. 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who call 
conceits and jingles wit. Dryderis Fables, Preface. 

2. Any thing founding ; a rattle; a bell. 

If you plant where favages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles , but ufe them juftly. Bacon's EJfays. 

Ile. n.f. [corrupted from aife , French,] A'walk or alley in a 
church or publick building. Properly aile. 

Upward the columns fhoot, the roofs afcend, 

And arches widen, and long iles extend. Pope. 

Ile, n.f [ aife , French.] An ear of corn. Ainfworth. 

ILDUS, n.f. [Latin.] 

The confequences of inflammation is an ileus, commonly 


Smith. 

Pope. 
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called the twilling of the guts ; but is really either a circurh- 

- volution, or infertion of one part of the gut within the other. 

Arbuthnot on Diet 

FLEX. n.f. [Latin.] 

The ilex , or great fcarlet oak, thrives well in England, i s 
a hardy fort of tree, and eafily raifed of acorns. The Spa¬ 
niards have a fort they call enzina; the wood of which, when 
old, is finely chambletted, as if it were painted, and is ufeful 
for flocks of tools, mallet-heads, chairs, axle-trees, wedges 
beetles, pins, and pallifadoes for fortifications, being very 
hard and durable. Mortimer. 

Iliac, adj. [ iliacus , Latin.] Relating to the lower bowels. 
The iliac paflion is a kind of convulfion in the belly. 
Thofe who die of the iliac paflion have their bellies much 
fwelled. Floyer on the Humours. 

I'Ll ac Pajfion. n.f A kind of nervous cholick, whofe 
feat is the ilium, whereby that gut is twilled, or one 
part enters l?he cavity of the part immediately below or above; 
whence it is alfo called the volvulus, from volvo, to roll. 

llk. adv. [eaic, Saxon.] Eke; alfo. It is ftill retained in 
Scotland, and denotes each : as, ilk cine of you> every one of 
you. It alfo flgniftes the fame; as, Macintojh of that ilk , de¬ 
notes a gentleman whofe furname and the title of his eflate 
are the fame. 

Shepherds, fhould it not yfliend 
Your roundels frefb, to hear a doleful verfe 
Of Rofalind, who knows not Rofalind, 

7 hat Colin made ? ilk can I you rehearfe. Spenfer. 

lll. adj. [contracted from Evil, and retaining all its fenfes.] 

1. Bad in any refpect; contrary to good, whether phyfical or 
moral; evil. See Evil. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns ; 

I muff; be patient, ’till the heavens look 

With an afpedt more favourable. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill feat; but ill 
ways, ill markets, and ill neighbours. Bacons EJfays. 

Some, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the com¬ 
pany to be fad and ill-difpofed : others, of a jovial nature, 
difpofe them to be merry. Bacon. 

2. Sick ; difordered; not in health. I know not that evil is ever 
ufed in this fenfe. 

You wifh me health in very happy feafon ; 

For I am on the fudden fomething ill. Shakef. Henry IV. 
I have known two towns of the greateft confequence loll, 
by the governours falling ill in the time of the fieges. Temple. 

III. n.f. 

1. Wickednefs. 

Ill, to man’s nature, as it Hands perverted, hath a natural 
motion ftrongeft in continuance. Bam. 

Young men to imitate all ills are prone; 

But are compell’d to avarice alone: 

For then in virtue’s fhape they follow vice. Drydens Juv. 

Strong virtue, like ftrong nature, ftruggles ftill, 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryderis Aureng. 

2 . Misfortune; mifery. 

Who can all fenfe of others ills efcape. 

Is but a brute at beft in human fhape. Tate’s Juvenal. 

Though plung’d in ills and exercis’d in care, 

Yet never let the noble mind defpair; 

When preft by dangers, and befet with foes, 

The gods their timely fuccour interpofe ; 

And when our virtue finks, o’crwhe!m’d with grief, 

By unforefeen expedients bring relief. A. 

III. adv. 

1. Not well; not rightly in any refpeft. 

Ill at eafe, both fhe and all her train 
The fcorching fun had borne, and beating rain 

2. Not eafily. 

Thou defir’ft 

The punifhment all on thyfelf! alas! 

Bear thine own firft; ill able to fuftain 

His full wrath, whofe thou feel’ft as yet leaft part, 

And my difpleafure bear’ft fo ill. ? Milton’s Paradje Lojt. 

Ill bears the fex a youthful lover’s fate, , 

When juft approaching to the nuptial ftate. . r ) * ’ 

III, fubftantive or adverb, is ufed in compofition t0 ex P' , 
any bad quality or condition, which may be eafily un er i0 
by the following examples. 

III. fubftantive. _ n i. u mht 

Dangerous conje&ures in ill breeding minds. Shak. a - 

I have an ill divining foul: 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.. 

No look, no laft adieu before he went! 

In an ill boding hour to flaughter fent. 

I know 

The voice ill boding, and the folemn found. 

He may ftrevv r t 0 f 

The wifeft prince on earth maybe deceived by tne 
ill defigning men. 


Drvden. 


Shakefpeare . 
Dryd. 

Phillip . 
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Your ill meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies, 

Who, threat’ning cruel death, conftrain’d the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my fecret. Milt. Agon, 
A fpy diftinguifh’d from his airy ftand. 

To bribe whofe vigilance, iEgifthus told 
A mighty fum of ill perfuading gold. Pope's Odyjfey . 

III. adverb. 

There founded an ill according cry of the enemies, and 
lamentable noife w.is carried abroad. Wifd. xviii. io, 

My colleague, 

Being fo ill affe&ed with the gout. 

Will not be able to be there in perfon. Ben. Johnf. Catil. 

The danger of the day’s but newly gone* 

And the examples 

Of every minute’s inftance, prefent now, 

Have put us in thefe ill befeeming arms. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 

I would reftore the fruitful Kent, the gift 

Of Vortigern, or Hengift’s ill bought aid. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

We Ample toafters take delight 
To fee our women’s teeth look white; 

And ev’ry faucy ill bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

The ungrateful treafon of her ill chofen hufband overthrows 
her. Sidney , b. ii. 

Envy, how carefully does it look ? How meagre and ill 
complexioned ? It preys upon itfelf, and exhaufts the fpirits. 

Collier on Envy. 

There grows. 

In my moft ill compos’d affe&ion, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakef. Macb. 

To what end this ill concerted lye. 

Palpable and grofs ? Dry den's Don Sebajlian. 

Our generals at prefent are fuch as are likely to make the 
beft ufe .of their numbers, without throwing them away on 
any ill concerted projects. Addfon on the War. 

fhe fecond daughter was a peevifh, froward, ///conditioned 
creature as ever was. . Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull . 

No Perfian arras hides his homely walls 
With antick vefts, which, through their fhady fold. 

Betray the ftreaks of ill difiembled gold. Dryd. Virg. Gear. 

You fhall not find me, daughter, 

After the flander of moft ftep-mothers, 

III ey’d unto you. Shakefpeare's Cymtclwe. 

1 fee thy fifler’s tears, 

Thy father’s anguifh, and thy brother’s death. 

In the purfuit of our ill fated loves. Addifon's Cato. 

Others ill fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life. Prior 

Plain and rough nature, left to itfelf, Is much better than 
fafnioned' 3 Ungratef nefs > and fuch ftudied ways of being ill 

wwf,T h bl l tter ’ , whe « * find v!rtue in a fair lodging,^than 
S inTdunghdL 0 feCk “ ^ “ W faV ° Ured —tSrer iike a 

thebTnkffighVy ld crld. V0Ured CaWe ‘ hCy mean V° A 

t °\ wh " a world of viIe favour’d faults * * H# 

Look handfome in three hundred pounds a year * ShakePb 
If a man had but an ill favoured nofe, the deep think^ 
would.contnve to tmpute the caufe to the prejudice of his edu- 

I was at her houfe the hour fhe appointed Su,ift. 

-And you fped, fir? 

-—Very ill fayourediy. Shake/. Merry Wives of Wind! 

Tl^ h u b C n dra S on never guarded more 

1 T> e ?°u dcn fleece > than he his in got ftore Dnd *¥ 

Bid him employ his care for tl^fe my friend ^ 

Bv ftid?" S 6 ° f his Ul S° ttcn P™ er > 

77/ C t nng men much better than himfelf jfMtf r * 

III govern’d paffions in a prince’s brcaft ^ ^ 
Hazard his private and the publick reft. „ 

That knowledge of theirs is verv f c • , 1VaUer - 
grounded. & S Ver ^ fu PerficiaI and ill 

wft? r r, ded pafflons ^'7 wear awf/f^ Du f r ‘f n ^ 

^r^sa.-jtjaL 

veffifj r°“ never tnfte delicious drink out of an tooled 

L'Ejlrange. 


Waiftj. 
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The match had been fo ///made for Plexirtus, that his ill 
Jed life w’ould have tumbled to deftru£tion, had there not come 
fifty to his defence. Sidney, b. ii. 

The works are weak, the garrifon but thin, 

Difpirited with frequent overthrows. 

Already wavering on their ill mann’d walls; Drydem 

He will not hear me out! 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb their ill manner’d zeal. Dryden ; 

Thefe are the product 
Of thofe ill mated marriages thou faw’ft. 

Where good with bad were match’d. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
It is impoflible For the moft ill minded, avaritious, or cun¬ 
ning clergyman to do the leaft injuftice to the meaneft cot¬ 
tager, in any bargain for tythes. Swift . 

Soon as th’ ill omen'd rumour reach’d his ear, 

Who can deferibe th’ amazement in his face ! Dryden. 
The eternal law of things muft not be altered, to comply 
with his ill ordered choice. Locke : 

When you expofe the feene, 

Down the ill organ’d engines fall. 

Off fly the vizards. Swift. 

ForPhthia fix’d is my return; 

Better at home my ill paid pains to mourn, 

Than from an equal here fuftain the publick fcoLn. Dryden. 

There motly images her fancy ftrike, 

Figures ill pair’d, and fimilies unlike. Pope's Dunciad. 

Sparta has not to boaft of fuch a woman ; 

Nor Troy to thank her, for her ill plac’d love. Dryden. 

I fhall dire& you better, a talk for which I take myfelf not 
to be ill qualified, becaufe f have had more opportunities than 
many others to obferve what fources the follies of women are 
derived from. Sivift. 

Adlions are pleaflng or difpleafing, either in themfelves, ot 
confidered as a means to a greater and more defirable end ; the 
eating of a well feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s palate, may 
move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accompanies the eat¬ 
ing, without reference to any other end; to which the conft- 
deration of the pleafure there is in health and ftrength niay 
add a new guft, able to make us fwallow an ill reliihed po- 

tl0n * „ . Loch. 

Blufhes, ill reftrain’d, betray 
Her thoughts inventive on the bridal day; 

The confcious fire the dawning blufh furvey’d* 

And fmiling thus befpoke the blooming maid. Pope's Odyff 
Behold the fruit of ill rewarded pain : 

As many months as I fuftain’d her hate. 

So many years is fhe condemn’d by fate. Dryden. 

. The god inform’d 
This ill fhap’d body with a daring foul. 

rp, , Dryden a,nd Lees Oedipus . 

1 here was plenty enough, but the diflies were ///forted: 

/ r p y. ramids °/ sweetmeats for boys and women; but lit¬ 
tle or fohd meat for men. jj r ^ 

It does not belong to the prieft’s office to Impofe this mme 
m baptifm : he may refufe to pronounce the fame, if the pa- 
rents give them lud.crous, filthy, or ill founding names. Jylife. 
Ill fpinted Wor’fier, did we not fend grace, 
rardon and terms of love to all of you > Shake/p. H. IV. 

From thy foohfli heart, vain maid, remove 
An ufelefs forrow, and an ill ftarr’d love. n • r 

Ah, why th’ r//fuiting paftime muft I try ? 

1 o gloomy care my thoughts alone are free : 

ill the gay fports with troubled hearts a^ree Pete's Odv/Kv 

falivatn nS ° f m taft£d thi "^ in the wi„makeaf£li 

Fo 7 de e n tv° wncaft tJ- il 

For death unfinifh d, and ill tim’d relief, S ’ 

otood fullen to her fuit. n , , _ . , 

fellows at fchoo? *£? ***? Wh , lch ' ads g et a “ on g ft their P 4 - 
tu^d^confidence m ^ Ure ° f rUde, ' efs and * 

ous ways of ffiiftin’g in the world m^be ulYned 

lM^LT dS tegin , ning With ftands in UCU 

wee C ping: MABI - E ' ^ Latin.] Incapable of 

Ili a’fse .v./ [illapfus, Latin.] DUt - 

1. Lrradual immiffion or entrance of rm. .1 •„ • 

As a piece of iron red hor \ r mg ,nt0 “other, 
fire into it, appears all over like fiE^fo th°f the 

*• •*» ii ss 

2. Sudden attack; cafual coming. Norris. 

lij/> °P t preferved 

y the bold fvvimmer in the fwift illatfe 
Of accident difaftrous. * cn 

i nomjon s Summer, 
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i o ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [ illaquco , Latin.] To entangle j 
to entrap ; to enfnare. 

I ani illaquated ,' but not truly captivated into an afient to 

_ y our conclufion. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Illaquea'tion. n.f. [from illaqucate.] 

1. The a£t of catching or enfnaring. 

The word in .Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, or 
pendulous illaqueation , but alfo fuffocationT Brown's Vul. Err. 

2 . A fnare; any thing to catch. 

Illa'tion. n. f. [illaiio, Latin.] Inference; conclufion drawn 
from premifes. 

herein there feems to be a very erroneous illation from the 
indulgence of God unto Cain, concluding an immunity unto 
himfelf. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Illation fo orders the intermediate ideas as to difeover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex¬ 
tremes are held together. Locke. 

Relative. adj. [Hiatus, Latin.] Relating to illation or con¬ 
clufion. 

In common difeourfe or writing fuch caufal particles as 
for, becaufe , manifeft the a£t of reafoning as well as the 
illative particles then and therefore. Watts. 

Ill a Td able. adj. [illaudabilis, Latin.] Unworthy of praife 
or commendation. 

Strength from truth divided and from juft, 

Jllaudable, nought merits but difpraife. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Ill a'udably. adv. [from illaudable .] Unworthily; without 
deferving praife. 

It is natural for all people to form, not illaudably , too fa¬ 
vourable a judgment of their own country. Broome. 

Illegal, adj. [in and legalis, Latin.] Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the fubje£t againft law, unlefs an il¬ 
legal patent palled in one kingdom can bind another, and not 
itfelf. Swift. 

Illegality, n.f. [from illegal.'] Contrariety to law. 

He wiflied them to confider what votes they had paflld, of 
the illegality of all thofe commiftions, and of the unjuftifiable- 
nefs of all the proceedings by virtue of them. C arendcn. 

Illegally, adv. [from illegal.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Ille'gible. adj. [in and legibilis , from lego, Latin.] What 
cannot be read. 

The fecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them that they were made altogether illegible. Howel. 

Illegitimacy, n.f. [from illegitimated] State of baftardry. 
Illegitimate, adj. [in and legitimus , Latin.J Unlawfully 
not begotten in wedlock. 

Grieve not at your ftate ; 

For all the word is illegitimate. CleaveJand. 

Being illegitimate, I was deprived of that endearing tendernefs 
and uncommon fatisfadlion, which a good man finds in the 
love and converfation of a parent. Addifon's Spectator. 

Illegi'timately. adv. [from illegitimate.] Not in wed¬ 
lock. 

Illegitima'tion. n.f. [from illegitimate.] The ftate of one 
not begotten in wedlock. 

Richard III. had a refolution, out of his hatred to both his 
brethren, to difable their iffues, upon falfe and incompetent 
pretexts, the one of attainder, the other of ^legitimation. Bac. 

Ille'vIable. adv. [lever, French.] What cannot be levied 
or exacted. 

He rectified the method of colledling his revenue, and re¬ 
moved obfolete and ilieviable parts of charge. Hale. 

IllfaVoured. adj. Deformed. See the compofitions of 
III. adv. 

Illfa'vouredly. adv. With deformity. 

IllfaVouredness. n.f Deformity. 

ILLIBERAL, adj. [illiberalis, Latin.] 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous.- 

The charity of moft men is grown fo cold, and their reli¬ 
gion fo illiberal. King Charles. 

2 . Not munificent; not generous ; fparing. 

Yet fubfift they did, and well too: an argument that that 
earth did not deal out their nourilhment with an overfparing 
or illiberal hand. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

Illibera'lity. n. f. [illiberalitas, Lat. from illiberal.] Parfi- 
mony; niggardlinefs; want of munificence. 

The illiberaiity of parents, in allowance towards their chil¬ 
dren, is an harmful error, and acquaints them with jfhifts. Bac. 

Illiberally, adv . [from illiberal.] Difingenuoully; 

meanly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon furprize and inco- 
gitancy, illiberally retra&s. Decay of Piety. 

Illicit, adj. [ illicitus , Latin; illicite, French.] Unlawful. 

To Illi'ghten. v. n. [in and lighten.] To enlighten ; to il¬ 
luminate. A word, I believe, only in Raleigh. 

Corporeal light cannot be, becaufe then it would not pierce 
the air, nor diaphanous bodies; and yet every day we fee the 
air illightened. Raleigh. 

Illimitable, adj. [in and limes, Latin.] That which can¬ 
not be bounded or limited. 
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Although in adoration of idols, unto the fubtiler head, 
the worlhip perhaps might be fymbolical; yet was the idolatrv 
direft in the people, whofe credulity is illimitable, and who 
may be made believe that any thing is God. Brown's Vu. Err 
With what an awful world-revolving power, 

Were firft th’ unwieldy planets launch’d along 
T , The illimitable void ! Thomfm's Summer 

IIIi mitably. adv. [from illimitable .] Without fufeeptibi* 
lityof bounds. ^ 

Illi'mited. adj. [in and limes, Latin ; illimite, French.] Un¬ 
bounded; interminable. 

Illi mitedness. n.f [from illimited.] Exemption from all 
bounds. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitednefs of his commiflion was 
generally much fpoken of. Clarendon, b. viii 

ILLFTERATE. adj. [ i!literatus, Latin. ] Unlettered ; un¬ 
taught ; unlearned ; unenlightened by fcience. 

p The duke was illiterate , yet had learned at court to fupply 
his own defe&s, by the drawing unto him of the beft inftru- 
ments of experience. IVottar 

Th’ illiterate writer, empirick like, applies 
To minds difeas’d unfafe chance remedies: 

The learn’d in fchools, where knowledge fiift be°-an. 
Studies with care th’anatomy of man ; 

, Sees virtue, vice, and paftions in their caufe. 

And fame from fcience, not from fortune draws. Dryden. 
In the firft ages of Chriftianity not only the learned and the 
wife, but the ignorant and illiterate embraced torrfients and 
death. Pi dot foris Sermons. 

Illi'terateness. n.f [from illiterate.] Want of learning; 
ignorance of fcience. 

Many acquainted with chymiftry but by report, have, from 
the Uliteratenejs and impoftures of thofe that pretend fkill in it, 
entertained an ill opinion of the art. Boyle. 

Illi'terature. n. f [in and literature.] Want of learning. 
The more ufual caufes of this deprivation are want of holy 
orders, illiterature, or inability for the difeharge of that facred 
function, and irreligion. Ayliffes Par ergon. 

Illness, n.f [from ill.] 

1. Badnefs or inconvenience of any kind, natural or moral. 

He that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon-dobrs 
fet open, is perfectly at liberty, though his preference be de¬ 
termined to ftay, by the illnefs of the weather. Locke. 

2 . Sicknefs; malady; diforder of health. 

On the Lord’s day, which immediately preceded this illnefs, 
he had received the facrament. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Since the account her majefty received of the infolent beha¬ 
viour of the fa&ion, during her late illnejs at Windfor, fhe 
hath been willing to fee them deprived of all power to do mif- 
chief. Swift. 

3. Wickednefs. 

Thou would be great; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 
The illnefs fhould attend it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Illna'ture. n.f [ill and nature.] Habitual malevolence; 
want of humanity. 

lllnature inclines a man to thofe actions that thwart and 
four and difturb converfation, and confifts of a pronenefs to do 
ill turns, attended with a fecret joy upon the fight of anymif- 
chief that befals another, and of an utter infenfibility of any 
kindnefs done him. South's Sermons. 

Illna'tured. adj. [from illnature.] 

1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindnefs or goodwill; mif- 
chievous. 

Thefe ill qualities denominate a perfon illnaturcd, they being 
fuch as make him grievous and uneafy to all whom he deals 

and aftociates himfelf with. South's Sermons. 

Stay, filly bird, th’ illriatur'd tafk refufe; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. Addiforis Ovul. 
It might be one of thofe illnatured beings who are at enmity 
with mankind, and do therefore take pleafure in filling them 
with groundless terrors. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Phillips applies it to land. Untra&able; not yielding to cul¬ 
ture. 

The fondly ftudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their illnatur'd land 
Induce. ° PUf- 

Illna'turedly. adv. [from illnalwred.] In a peevifh, rro- 
ward manner. , 

Illna'turedness. n.f [from illnatured.] Want of akin - 
ly difpofition. 

Illo'gical. adj. [in and logical.] 

1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of reafoning. 

One of the diflenters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon fo bo an 
illogical in the difpute, as forced him to fay he had never me^ 
with a man of more pertinacious confidence, and le.s a 1 
lities. 

2 . Contrary to the rules of reafon. > . 

Reafon cannot difpute and make an inference fo utter) ?"- 
gical. Decay of PidP 

Jllo'gically. adv. [from illogical.] In a manner contrar) 
the laws of argument, 
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ToIllu'de. v. a. [ illudo , Latin.] To deceive; to mock; 
to impofe on; to play upon; to torment by fome contemptu¬ 
ous artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftrait. 

And falfed of this blow, t’ illude him with fuch bait. F. fjht. 

In vain v/e meafure this amazing fphere, 

While its circumference, fcorning to be brought 
Ev’n into fancy’d f^aze r illudes our vanquifh’d thought. Pri. 
To Illu me, v. a. [illuminer, French.] 

1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 

When yon fame ftar, that’s weftward from the pole. 

Had made his courfe t' illume that part of heav’n, 

Where now it burns. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. To brighten; to adorn. 

The mountain’s brow, 

Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Illu'mine. v. a. [illuminer, French.] 

1. To enlighten ; to'fupply with light. 

To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming fwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims : the fudden blaze 
Far round illumin'd hell. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. 

What in me is dark. 

Illumine ! what is low, raife and fupport! Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. To decorate ; to adorn. 

To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line; 

O let my country’s friends illumine mine. dPope. 

To ILLU MINA EE. V. a. [ illuminer , French ; lumen, Lacm.] 

I. To enlighten; to fupply with light. 

Do thou vouchfafe, with thy love-kindling light, 

T’ illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenfer. 

No painting.can be feen in full perfection, but as all nature 
is illuminated by a Angle light. Wot ten. 

He made the ftars, 

And fet them in the firmament of heav’n, 

T’ illuminate the earth and rule the night. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Reafon our guide, what can fhe more reply 
Than that the fun illuminates the fky ; 

Than that night rifes from his abfent ray. 

And his returning luftre kindles day i Prior. 

2. To adorn with feftal lamps or bonfires. 

3* To enlighten intellectually v/ith knowledge or grace. 

. Satan had power to abufe the illuminated world with his 
impoW Sandy s's Travels. 

When he illuminates the mind with fupernatural liafit, he 
does not extinguifti that which is natural. e 

4 * If with pi&ures or initial letters of various colours. * 

5. To illuftrate. 

My health is inefficient to amplify thefe remarks, and to 
illuminate the feveral pages with variety of examples. Watts 
n f' b llu ™natio, Lat. illumination, Fr. from 

1. The a£t of fupplying with light. 

2. That which gives li^ht. 

crcftr!l fUn ‘ S bUt 3 b ° dy ilIi S htened > and an ilium',nation 
9 FrftM r if t, Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

3. reftal lights hung out as a token of joy. 7 

Flow’rs are ftrew’d, and lamps in order plac’d. 

And windows with illuminations grac’d. Dryden's Perf 

4- Bnghtncfs; fplendour. ryaensrerj. 

The illuminators of manuferipts borrowed their title from 
the ,Hum,nation which a bright genius' giveth to his work. 

5. Infufion of intelleaual light; knowledgffef 

Hymns and pfalms are fuch kinds of prfyer as are not 
conceded upon a fudden; but framed by med^tion before- 
W<.°h ^ j? ro P bet ‘ ca * ‘‘lamination are infpired. Hooker 
We have forms of prayers imploring God's aid and bleff 

our labours > and the 

now a 110 'lamination, no inipiration, can*be 

contradict tiT ^ ^ ^ 

aflion of fire, and is not feen, is called ah ' h ? 
clumina'tor. n.f [hom illuminate,] D ‘&h m Bodies, 

1 • ^ ne who gives light. J 

t^be^nning^ot chapters ‘° b °° kS With P iaures a * 

Hlu'siok. n.f. rSn 7/V gl ^a hlSWOrk ‘ 

*ow; M ° Ckeryi ^ 

Shall JWr dl , ftliI ’ d V ma gick flights, 

A, I u o Ch artlfi cHl fprights, 

Stall drlw h reng ‘ h ° f their 

0,1 W h ‘ S COnfuflon - Shakefp. Macletb, 


IMA 

There wanted not fome about him that would have per- 
fuaded him that all was but an illufion. Bacon's Henry VII. 

So oft they fell 

Into the fame illufion ; not as man; 

Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 
An excufe for uncharitablenefs, drawn from pretended in¬ 
ability, is of all others the moft general and prevailing i/lu- 
fion. Atterbury's Sermons . 

Many are the illufons by which the enemy endeavours to 
cheat men into fecurity, and defeat their title to falvation. 

Rogers's Sermons . 

To dream once more I clofe my willing eyes; 

Yefoft illufons, dear deceits, arife! Pope. 

We muft ufe fome illufion to render a paftoral delightful; 
and this confifts in expoling the beft fide only of a Ihepherd’s 
life, and in concealing its miferies. Pipe. 

Illu'sive. adj. [from iBufus * Latin.] Deceiving by falfe 
fhow. 

The heathen bards, who idle fables dreft, 
lllufive dreams in myftick forms expreft, Blackmore . 

While the fond foul. 

Wrapt in gay vifions of unreal blifs. 

Still paints th’ dlufive form. Thomfon's Spring. 

Illusory, adj. [from in and luforius, Latin; illufoire,¥r.] 
Deceiving; fraudulent. 

Subtilty, in thofe who make profeffion to teach or defend 
truth, hath pafled for a virtue: a virtue indeed, which, con- 
fifting for the moft: part in nothing but the fallacious and illu- 
fory ufe of obfeure or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men 
more conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 

ToILLU'S I RATE. v.n. [ iliujlro, Latin; ilhjlrer, Fr.] 

1. To brighten with light. 

2. To brighten with honour. 

Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
Tlujlrates, when they fee all regal pow’r 
Giv’n me to quell their pride. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

T hee fhe enroll’d her garter’d knights among; 
llluflrating the noble lift. Phillips. 

3. To explain ; to clear; to elucidate. 

They take up popular conceits, and from tradition unjufti- 
fiable, or really falfe, illujlrate matters of undeniable truth. 

, . Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Illustration.^./ [ilhflration, Fr. from illujlrate.] Ex¬ 
planation ; elucidation; expofition. 

Whoever looks about him will find many living ilhfiratiom 

of this emblem* r> l a 

c , . L kftrange: 

bpace and duration; being ideas that have fomethino- very 
abitruie and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may perhaps be of ufe for their illujiration. Locke. 
Illu strative. adj. [from illujlrate.'] Having the quality of 
elucidating or clearing. B c quality oi 

.• T k f y mu l cb u P on tbe fimile, or illujhative argumenta- 
tion, to induce their enthymemes unto the people. Brawn 

"Sr™' •* t*o« By way o/ex- 

Things are many times delivered hieroglyphically, meta. 
phoncally, illujlratively, and not with reference to a^iion. 

IT T U'STPTnTTC r r 'ii n • -r Brown's Vulgar Err urs. 
ILLU b 1 IvIOUS. aclj. [illujlns, Latin; Ulujlre, Fr.] Con- 

fpicuous ; noble; eminent for excellence 

thinned nSUageS ‘ he ^ fr0m 

Of ev’ry nation, each illujlrious name, ’ 

To all the wor 7 d ^ ^Pop ' Si> ’ 

T :%rs:r- Emi^fe 

I'm. Contradled from I dm 

'flam y e; C °a^ia u a L rePrerentati0n ’ general,y ufed a 

Throne ismoTke In W ' xxii - 

other too like ever ^^ 

ZfifgXlt nUmb K- S t h » rind. 

IS but the image of a rdigion. P Pef ob J ea fof [hat which 

Still muft I be upbraided with your line • ‘ 6ermons ' 

But your late brother did not prize P i V 
Becaufe I could not boaft of ? 

An idol; a falfe god. ti****. Love. 

3. A copy; reprefentation; likenefs. 

TV k c L ° n S ma y’ ft thou live, 

ear h.s image and renew his glories! Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

I have 
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I have bewept a worthy hufband’s death. 

And liv’d by looking on his images: 

But now two mii*rours of his princely femblance 
Are crack’d in pieces by malignant death. Sbakefp. R. III. 
The image of thejeft 

I’ll fhew you here at large. Sbakefp. Mer. Wives of Windf. 

He made us to his image all agree; } 

That image is the foul, and that muft be, S 

Or not the maker’s mage, or be free. Dryden. j 

4* Semblance; {how; appearance. 

Deny to fpeak with me ? They’re Tick, they’re weary, 
They have traveled all night! Mere fetches, 

The images of revolt. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

This is the man fhould do the bloody deed: 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 

Lives in his eye. Sbakefpeare's King John. 

The face of things a frightful image bears, 

And prefent death in various forms appears. Dryden's /.En. 

5. An idea; a reprefentation of any thing to the mind ; a pic¬ 
ture drawn in the fancy. 

Outcafts of mortal race ! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, foft, or great? Prior * 

When we fpeak of a figure of a thoufand angles, we may 
have a clear idea of the number one thoufand angles ; but the 
image, or fenfible idea, we cannot diftinguifti by fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 
ToTmage. v. a. [from the noun.] To copy by the fancy; 
to imagine. 

How are immaterial fubfiances to be imaged, which are 
fuch things whereof we can have no notion ? Dryden. 

bnage to thy mind 

How our forefathers to the Stygian {hades 
Went quick. 

His ear oft frighted with the imag'd voice 
Of heav’n, when firft it thunder’d. 

If fate fome future bard {hall join 
In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore. 

And bnage charms he muft behold no more. 

Imagery, n. f [from image ] 

1. Senfible reprefentations; pidlures; ftatues. 

Of marble ftone was cut 
, An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery. 

When in thofe oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery ; 

Where ev’rv figure to the life exprefs’d 

The godhead’s pow’r. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Your gift fhall two large goblets be 
Of filver, wrought with curious imagery, 

And high embofs’d. 

2. Show; appearance. 

What can thy imagery of forrow mean ? 

Secluded from the world, and all its care. 

Haft thou to grieve or joy, to hope’ or fear ? Prior. 

All the vifionary beauties of the profpedl, the paint and 
imagery that attracted our fenfes, fade and difappear. Rogers. 

Things of the world fill the imaginative part with beauties 
and fantaftick bnagery. Taylor. 

3. Copies of the fancy; falfe ideas; imaginary phantafms. 

It might be a mere dream which he faw; the imagery of 
a melancholick fancy, fuch as mufing men miftake for a 
reality. Atterburys Sermons. 

4. Reprefentations in writing; fuch defcriptions as force the 
image of the thing defcribed upon the mind. 

I wifh there may be in this poem any inftance of good 
imagery. Dryden. 

Imaginable, adj. [ imaginable , Fr. from imagine .] Poffible 
to be conceived. 

It is not imaginable that men will be brought to obey what 
they cannot efteem. . # South's Sermons. 

Men, funk into the greateft darknefs imaginable, retain fome 
fenfe and awe of a Deity. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Ima'ginant. adj. [imaginant, French.] Imagining; forming 
ideas. 

We will enquire what the force of imagination is, 
upon the body imaginant, or upon another body. 

Imaginary, adj. [imaginaire, French, from imagine.] 

I. Fancied; vifionary; exifting only in the imagination. 

Falfe forrow’s eye. 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. Sbakefp. 

Expectation whirls me round : 

Th’ imaginary relifh is fo fweet, 

That it enchants my fenfe. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Fortune is nothing elfe but a power imaginary, to which 
the fucceffes of human actions and endeavours were for their 
variety afcribed. Raleigh s Hifiory of the lForId. 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I fuffer. 

Imaginary ills and fancied tortures ? _ . Addifon's Cato. 

.Imagination, n.f [imaginatio, Latin; imagination, French, 

from imagine .] . c 

I. Fancy; the power of forming ideal pictures; the power of 
’ reprefenting things abfent to one’s felf or others. 


Dryden's JEn. 


either 

Bacon. 
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Imagination I underftand to be the reprefentation of an ih 
dividual thought. Imagination is of three kinds: joined with 
belief of that which is to come; joined with mimorvof that 
which is paft; and of things prefent, or as if they were n re 
lent: for I comprehend in this imagination feigned and at pL~ 
fure, as if one fhould imagine fuch a man to be in the veft- 
ments of a pope, or to have wings. Ba ~ 

Our fimple apprehenfion of corporal obje&s, if prefent'^s 
fenfe; if abfent, imagination : when we would perceive a ma¬ 
terial objecft, our fancies prefent us with its idea. Glativ. Sceb} 

O whither fhall I run, or which way fly 
The fight of this fo horrid fpe&acle, 

W hich erft my eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 

For dire imagination ftill purfues me. Milton's Agonijlts 
His imaginations were often as juft as they were bold and 

flr0n ?' , . . . . , Dennis. 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s foft figures melt away. p 0 * e 

2. Conception; image in the mind ; idea. 

Sometimes defpair darkens all her imaginations ; fometimes 
the a&ive paflion of love cheers and clears her invention. Sidn. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

And, for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. Sbakefp. R. HI. 

Better I were diftradl, 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes, by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

We are apt to think that fpacc, in itfelf, is atfuallylound- 
lefs; to which imagination, the idea of fpace, of itfelf leads 
"s- Luke. 

Contrivance; fcheme. 

. Thou haft feen all their vengeance, and all their imagina - 
tions againft me. Lam. iii. 60. 

Imaginative.^', [imaginatif, Fr. from imagine.'] Fantaftick; 
full of imagination. 

Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times they do that 
which they do not. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

Lay fetters and reftraints upon the imaginative and fanta¬ 
ftick part, becaufe our fancy is ufually pleafed with the enter¬ 
tainment of fhadows and gauds. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To IMA'GINE. v. a. [imaginer, French; imaginor, Latin.] 

1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 

Look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd fpeed. Sbakefpeare. 

Prefent feats 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings. Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

What are our ideas of eternity and immenfity but the re¬ 
peated additions of certain ideas of imagined parts of duration 
and expanfion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to no end of addition ? Locke. 

2 . To fcheme; to contrive. 

They intended evil againft thee, they imagined a mifehie- 
vous device. Pfy.xi.11. 

Ima'giner. n.f. [from imagine.] One who forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that fuch an one fhould 
point in fuch a place of a garter that was held up ; and ftill he 
did it, by firft telling the imaginer, and after bidding the a&or 
think. Bacon s Natural Bijlory. 

Imbe'cile. adj. [ imbecilis, Latin ; imbecille, French.] Weak; 
feeble; wanting ftrength of either mind or body. 

To Imbe'cile. v. a. [from the adje&ive. This word is cor¬ 
ruptly written embezzle.’] To weaken a ftock or fortune by 
clandeftine expences or unjuft appropriations. 

Princes muft in a fpecial manner be guardians of pupils and 
widows, not fullering their perfons to be oppreffed, or their 
ftates imbeciled. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Imbeci'lity. n.f. [imbecillite, French.] Weaknefs; feeble- 
nefs of mind or body. 

A weak and imperfect rule argueth imbecility and imper¬ 
fection. Hooker, b. \v. 

No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth of the pro- 
mife of God herein. Hooker. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecility of the impotent, 
and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker . 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being the 
worfe in itfelf, is notwithstanding now, by reafon of common 
imbecility , the fitter and likelier to be brooked. Hooka. 

Strength would be lord of imbecility. 

And the rude fon would ftrike his father dead. Shakefpeau. 
Imbecility , for fex and age, was fuch as they could not lift up 
a hand againft them. King Cbatles. 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned his 
innocence, a ftrange imbecility immediately feized and laid ho 

of him. Woodward's Natural Hif or)- 


Latin ; imbiber, French.] 


To IMBIBE, v. a. [imbibo, 

I, To drink in; to draw in. ( 

A pot of afhes will receive more hot water than co*d, or 
afmuch as the warm water imbibetb more of the fait. Brown. 
The torrent mercilefs imbibes 
Commiflions, perquifites, and bribes. 
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Illumin’d wide* 

The dewy-fkiited clouds imbibe the fun* Tbomjon s autumn * 

2 . To admit into the mind. . 

Thofe that have imbibed this error, have extended the in¬ 
fluence of this belief to the whole gofpel, which they will not 
Allow to contain any thing but promifes. Hammond. 

It is not eafy for the mind to put off thofe confufed notions 
and prejudices it has imbibed from cuftom. _ Locke . 

Converfation with foreigners enlarges our minds, and fets 
them free from many prejudices we are ready to imbibe con¬ 
cerning them. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

~ To drench; to foak. This fenfe, though unufual* perhaps 
unexampled, is neceftary in the Englifh, unlefs the word imbue 
be adopted, which our writers feem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruft, which 
is an earth taftelefs and indiflolvable in water; and this earth, 
imbibed with more acid, becomes ametallick fait. Newton. 

Imbi'ber. n.f. [from imbibe ] That which drinks or fucks. 
Salts are ftrong imbibers of fulphureous fleams. Arbuthnot. 

Imbibition, n.f. [imbibition, French, from imbibe.] The aft 
of fucking or drinking in. 

Moft powders grow more coherent by mixture of water 
than of oil: the reafon is the congruity of bodies, which 
maketh a perfe&er imbibition and incorporation. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without communi¬ 
cation of fubftance, but in moifture not; and to all madefac- 
tion there is required an imbibition. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a fheet of white paper, that 
part of it, which, by the imbibition of the liquor, acquires a 
greater continuity and fome tranfparency, will appear much 
darker than the reft; many of the incident beams of light 
being now tranfmitted, that otherwife would be refle&ed. Boyle. 

To Imbi'tter. v. a. [from bitter .] 

1. To make bitter. 

2. To deprive of pleafure; to make unhappy. 

Let them extinguilh their paflions which imbitter their lives, 
and deprive them of their {hare in the happinefs of the com¬ 
munity. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Is there any thing that more imbitters the enjoyments of 
this life than fhame l South's Sermons. 

3. To exafperate. 

To Imbo'dy. v. a. [from body. J 

1. To condenfe to a body. 

2. To inveft with matter. 

An opening cloud reveals 
An heav’nly form imbody'd, and array’d 
With robes of light. Dryden. 

Though afliduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immaterialifed fpirits, yet is it more than our embodied fouls 
can bear without laflitude. Glanv. Scepf. 

3. To bring together into one mafs or company. * 

I by vow am fo embodied yours. 

That Ihe which marries you muft marry me. Sbakefpeare. 

Never fince created, man 
Met fuch imbodied force, as nam’d with thefe. 

Could merit more than that fmall infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes. Milton's Paradife Loft, h. i. 

Under their head embody d all in one. Milt. Par Lo/l 
Then Claufus came, who led a num’rous band * J ' 
Of troops embodied, from the Sabine land. Dryden's Mn 

4. I o inclofe. Improper. 

• lV h , 0fe n rata we meet with * he fame metal or mineral 

imboited in ftone, or lodged in coal, that elfewhere we found 

T ' n T mar ?’ ~ . Woodivard's Natural Hifiory . 

lofMEODY. v ,u To unite into one mafs J to coalefce. 

1 he foul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, ’till {he quite lofe 
The divine property of her firft being. Milton 

iheideaof white, which fnow yielded yefterday, and an¬ 
other idea of white from another fnow to-day, put together 
in your mind, inibody and run into one. 7 P f Z 

To Imbo'il. ^ [from boil.] To exeftuate; to effervefee i 

With whofe ent a8 ‘ tation , Uk , e hot Ii( l uor m a caldron. ’ 
With whofe reproach and odious menace, 

1 lie knight imboiltng in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces, and’gan foon unbrace 
His grafping hold. « . 

If '°" “J T » .otLlT; 

’Tis neceftary he ftiould die • 

WeSS* S£S£%TU £*■ & - 

UlW ICh hMl1 f0meti “ n s this umUZirmi 

J&z sr cts 

Hf. «*? left, nor hopes to force his way • 

{mboldend byd.fpair, he flood at bay. j£’, ■ „ 

e3£ i^enc[esof U ftate^ to^t'° r j m °^ ene ^ rhem^in J g^at 
country oufof tS « ** 
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To iMBo'soM. v. a. [from befom.] . 

j. To hold on the bofom ; to cover fondly with the folds of one $ 
garment; to hide under any cover. 

The Father infinite, 

By whom in blifs imbofom'd fat the fon. Milton's Par. Lofl « 
Villages imbofom'd foft in trees, 

And fpiry towns by furging columns mark’d. Tbomfon. 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affe&ion. 

But glad defire, his late embofom'd gueft, 

Yet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurft. Sidney . 

Who glad t’ embofom his affeeftion vile, 

Did all {he might, more plainly to appear. Fairy Queen . 

To Imbo'und. v. a. [from bound.] To inclofe; to {hut in. 
That fweet breath, 

Which was embounded in this beauteous clay. Shak. K. John . 
To Imbo'w. v. a. [from bow.] To arch; to vault. 

Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 

Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. Fairy Queen. 
Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places for conference : 
they keep both the wind and fun off. Bacon* 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifter’s pale. 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar maffy proof. Milion. 

Imbo'wment. n.f. [from imboiu.] Arch; vault. 

The roof all open, not fo much as any embowment near any 
of the walls left. Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

To Imbo'wer. v. a. [from bower.] To cover with a bower; 
to {helter with trees. 

And {looping thence to Ham’s embowering walks, 

In fpotlefs peace retir’d. Tbomfon . 

To Imbra'ngle. v. a. To intangle. A low word. 

With fubtle cobweb cheats 
They’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets; 

In which, when once they are imbrangled. 

The more they ftir, the more they’re tangled. Hudibras\ 
Imbri'cated. adj. [from imbrex, Latin.] Indented with 
concavities; bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter-tile. 
Imbrica'tion. n. f. [imbrex, Latin.] Concave indenture. 

All is guarded with a well made tegument, adorned with 
neat imbrications, and many other fineries. Derham. 

ToImbro'wn. v. a. [frombrown.] Tomake brown; to darken; 
to obfeure; to cloud. 

Where the morning fun firft warmly fmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d {hade 
Imbr own'd the noontide bow’rs. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The walking crew, 

At thy requeft, fupport the miry Ihoe; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt imbr own'd. 

And in thy pocket gingling half-pence found. Gay. 

Another age {hall fee the golden ear 
Imbrown the flope, and nod on the parterre. Pope. 

Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo ! Henly Hands. Pope . 
To Imbru'e. v. a. [from /w and i»rw.] 

1. To fteep; to foak ; to wet much or long. 

Thou mad’ft many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty vigors, with wide wounds embrud. 

And by thy cruel darts to thee fubdu’d. Spenfer. 

There ftreams a fpring of blood fo faft 
From thofe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face 
Of that accurfed caitiff. Daniel's Civil War . 

The mercilefs Turks, embrued with the Chriftian blood* 
were weary of {laughter, and began greedily to feek after the 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 
At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 

Whofe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. Sandys. 

Lucius pities the offenders, 

That would embrue their hands in Cato’s blood. Addifon . 

Lo! thefe hands in murder are imbru'd, 

Thofe trembling feet by juftice are purfu’d. Prior. 

rhefe, where two ways in equal parts divide, 

The direful monfter from afar defery’d, £ 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; V 

V\ hofe panting vitals, warm with life, {he draws. 

And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. Pete. 

His virgin fword iEgyfthus* veins imbru'd’, 

I he murd’rer fell, and blood atton’d for blood. P 0 p e 

a verbal injury thaii 

2. To pour; to emit moifture. Obfolete. ars M a ' 

Some bathed kiffes, and did oft embrue 

1 he fugar’d liquor through his melting lips. Fain Suecn 
Imbro'te. w. a. [from brute.] To degrade to brutal 
L who erft contended * 

iTto a h«ft t0 r ' 7 he higheft ’ am now c °nftrain’d 

Into a beaft ; and mix with beftial flime, 

To f"? ,mhrUte - P°r. Left. 

1 MERU te, v . n. To fink down to brutality. 

T C j 6 f °“ gr ? ws clotted b y contagion, 

Imbod'es and imbrutes, ’till foe quite lofe 
l he divine property of her firft being. Mlfm . 

“ * To 
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To Imeu'e. v. a. [ imbuo , Latin. This word, which Teems 
wanted in our language, has been propofed by feveral writers, 
but not yet adopted by the reft, lmbu , French, the participial 
adj. is only ufed.] To tindture deep; to imbibe.with any 
liquor or die. 

I would render this treatife intelligible to every rational 
man, however little verfed in fcholaftick learning; among 
whom I expedl it will have a fairer paflage, than among thofe 
that are deeply imbued with other principles. Digby. 

Cloaths which have once been throughly embued with black, 
cannot well afterwards be dyed into lighter colour. Boyle. 

Where the mineral matter is great, To as to take the eye, 
the body appears imbued and tindlured with the colour. Woodw . 
To Imbu'rse. v. a. [ bourfe , French.] To ftock with money. 

This fhould be emhurfe , from embourfer, French. 
Imitabi'lity. n.f. [imitabilis, Latin.] The quality of being 
imitable. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this instability, To are 
the poflibilities of being. Norris. 

I'mitable. adj. [ imitabilis, Latin; imitable, French.] 

1. Worthy to be imitated. 

How could the moft bafe men, and feparate from all imitable 
qualities, attain to honour but by an obfervant flavilh 
courfe ? Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the World . 

As a£ls of parliament are not regarded by moft imitable wri¬ 
ters, I account the relation of them imprpper for hiftory. Hayw. 

2. Poffible to be imitated. 

The characters of men placed in lower ftations of li/e, are 
more ufeful, as being imitable by greater nnmbers. Atterbury . 
To I'mitate. v. a . [ imitor , Latin ; imiter, French.] 

1. To copy; to endeavour to refemble. 

We imitate and pradlife to make fwifter motions than any 
out of your mufkets. Bacon • 

Defpife wealth, and unit ate a god. Cowley. 

I would carefs fome ftableman of note, 

And imitate his language and his coat. Man of fafle. 

2. To counterfeit. 

This hand appear’d a Thining fword to wield, 

And that fuftain’d an imitated Thield. Dryden s Mn. 

3. To purfue the courfe of a compofition, fo as to ufe parallel 
images and examples. 

For fhame ! what, imitate an ode ! Gay . 

Imita'tion. n.f [ imitatio , Latin; imitation, French.} 

1. The aft of copying; attempt to refemble. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, a,lively 
imitation of it, either in poetry or painting, muft produce a 
much greater ; for both thefe arts are not only true imitations 
" of nature, but of the beft nature. Dryden. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

3. A method of tranflating loofer than paraphrafe, in which 
modern examples and illuftrations are ufed for ancient, or do- 
meftick for foreign. 

In the way of imitation , the tranflator not only varies from 
the words and fenfe, but forfakes them as he fees occafion ; 
and, taking only fome general hints from the original, runs 
divifion on the groundwork. Dryden. 

I'mitatj ve. adj. £ imiiativus , Latin.] Inclined to copy* 

This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace. 

Was imitative of the firft in Thrace. Dryden. 

Jmita'tor. n.f. [Latin; imitateur, French.] One that copies 
another; one that endeavours to refemble another. 

Imitators are but a fervile kind of cattle, fays the poet. Dry. 
Immaculate, adj. [ immaculatus , Latin; immacule, Fr.] 

1. Spotlefs; pure; undefiled. 

To keep this commandment immaculate and blamelefs, was 
to teach the gofpel of Chrift. Hooker. 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 

His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate. Shakefpeare. 
The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like and immacu¬ 
late prince, was taken away in the flower of his age. Bacon. 
Were but my foul as pure 
From other guilts as that, heav’n did not hold 
One more immaculate. Denham s Sophy. 

2. Pure ; limpid. Improper. 

Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain. 

From whence this ftream, through muddy paflages. 

Hath had his current and defil’d himfelf. Shakef. Rico. 11 . 
To Imma'nacle. v. a. [from manacle .] To fetter; to con- 

fine. . 

Thou can’ll not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl’d. . . Mllton ' 

Imma'ne. adj. [ immanis , Latin.] Vaft; prodigioufly great. 

I mmanent, adj. [immanent, French; in and maneo, Latin.] 
Intrinfick; inherent; internal. • , 

Judging the infinite eflence by our narrow felves, we afcribe 
intelleaions, volitions, and fuch like immanent ad ions, to that 
nature which hath nothing in common with us. Glanv. ScepJ. 

What he wills and intends once, he willed and intended 
from all eternity ; it being grofly contrary to the very firft no¬ 
tions we have of. the infinite perfe&ions of the Divine Nature 
to ftate or fuppofe any new immanent a& in God. South. 
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Imma'nifest. adj, [in and manifefl.] Not manifeft; not 
plain. 

_ A time not much unlike that which was before time, imjna- 
nifefi and unknown. Brown’s Vulgar Er nun. * 

Imma'nity. n.f. [ immanilas, Latin. ] Barbarity; fava^e- 
nefs. . 

It was both impious and unnatural, 

That fuch immanity and bloody ftrife 

Should reign among profeflors of one faith. Shakef. H. VI. 

ImmarceTsible. adj. [in and marcefco,. Latin.] Unfad¬ 


ing. 


m. 


Imma'rtial. adj. [in and martial.] Not warlike. 

My pow’rs are unfit, 

Myfelf immartial. Chapman's Odyjfey. 

To ImmaCk. v. a. [in and majk .] To cover; to difguife. 

I have cafes of buckram for the nonce, to immajk our noted 
outward garments. Shakejpeares Henry IY. 

Immaterial, adj., [immateriel, Fr. in and materia, Latin.] 

1. Incorporeal; dillindt from matter; void of matter. 

Angels are fpirits immaterial and inteJlediuaJ, the glorious 
inhabitants of thofe facred palaces, where there is nothing b.yt 
light and immortality ; no fhadow of matter for teats, dif- 
contentments, griefs, and uncomfortable pafljons to work 
upon ; but all joy, tranquillity, and peace,, even for ever arjd 
ever, do dwell. Hooker. 

As then the foul a fubftance hath alone, 

Befides the body, in which fhe is confin’d > 

So hath flhe not a body of her own. 

But is a fpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 

Thofe immaterial felicities we expcdl, fuggeft the neceflkyof 
preparing our appetites, without which heaven can be no hea¬ 
ven to us. . Decay of Piety. 

* No man that owns the exiftence of an infinite fpirit can 
doubt of the pofiibility of a finite fpirit; that is, fuch a thing 
as is immaterial , and does not contain any principle of cor-, 
ruption. hllotfon s Sermons. 

2. Unimportant; without weight; impertinent; without rela¬ 
tion. This fenfe has crept into the converfation and writings 
of barbarians; but ought to be utterly rejected. 

Immateriality, n.f. [from immaterial.] Incorporeity; 
diftindlnefs from body or matter. 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a fpirit, 
we infer its immateriality , and thence its immortality. Watt /. 

Immaterially, adv. [from immaterial.] In a.manner not 
depending upon matter. 

The vifible fpecies of things, ftrike not our fenfes immate¬ 
rially ■; but ftreaming in corporal ray.s, do carry with them the 
qualities of the objedl from whence, they flow, and the me¬ 
dium through which they pars. Brown’s Vulgar Errows. 

ImmateRi/lLized. adj. [from in and materia, Latin.] Dif- 
tin£l from matter ; incorporeal. 

Though afliduity in the moft fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to nnmaterialiped fpirits, yet is it more than our imbodied fouls 
can bear without laflitude. # Glanv. Scepf. 

ImmateRialness. n.f [from immaterial.] Diftindlnefs from 

matter. _ . ra . 

ImmateRiate. adj. [in and materia , Latin.] Not confuting 
of matter; incorporeal; without body. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and mmate- 
riate , whereof there be in nature but few. . Bacon. 

After a long enquiry of thipgs immerfe in matter, I mter- 
pofe fome obi eel which is immater iaie, or lefs materiate; fuch 
as this of founds. 

IMMATU'RE. adj. [immature, Latin.] 

1. Not ripe. 

2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulnefs or completion. 

The land enterprize of Panama was an ill meafured and 
immature counfel;. for it was grounded upon a falls a«o u, it, 
that the paflages were no better fortified than Drake hatH ^ 

them. , , 

This is your time for fatftion and debate. 

For partial favour, and permitted.hate: 

Let now your immature diffenfion. ceafe, _ • 

Sit quiet, . ^ 

2. Hafty ; early ; come to pafs before the natural time. 

We are pieafed, and call not that death immature, it a man 
lives’till feventy. . pier’s Rule af Ira^ U - 

ImmatuRely. adv. [from immature.] Too foon, 0 ) > 

before ripenefs or completion. . ; - 

ImmatuReness. \n.f [from immature.] Unripene^ ls » . 
Immaturity. \ completenefs ; a ftate ihort of comp t ^ 
I miu.ht reafonably expedl a pardon from the ing 
faults committed in an immaturity of age and judgmen 
lMMEABl , LiTY..n.f[?mtneabiiis, Latin.] V\ ant o p 

^ From this phlegm proceeds white cold tdmours, vffcy> 
and confequently immeability of the juices. ‘ t o 

[MEASURE a b le, adj. [in and mea/ure.] Immenfe , not 

be meafured; indefinitely extenfive. ond adorned 

Churches reared up to an he.gnt mmeafurable, ™d 
with 'far more beauty.in. their reftoratton than their f^^ 
before had given them. jTom 
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From the fliore 

miJorCt Quartan. 

Tor friends are there, nor veffels to convey. 

Nor oars to cut th’ immeafurable way. Pope s. Odyffey. 

Immeasurably, adv. [from immeafurable .] Immenfely i 

be ?he sLcwdllnmeafuraUy bewail their dead. Spenfer. 

There ye fhall be fed, and fill’d T a 

Immedurably ; all things fhall be your prey. Milt. Pa Lojl. 
Immecha'nicaL. adj. [m and meehamca,.] Not according to 

the laws of mechanicks. . . , . 

We have nothing to do to fhow any thing that is immecham- 

cah or not according to the eftablifhed laws of nature, t heyne 
Imme'diacy. n.f. [immediate^ French, from ^mediate.] 
Perfonal greatnefs; power of afting without dependance. This 
is a harfh word, and fenfe peculiar I believe to Shakefpeare. 

He led our pow’rs, 

Bore the commiflicn of my place and perfon; 

The which immediacy may well ftand up, 

And call itfelf your brother. Shakef King Leaf 

Immediate, adj. [immediate French; in and rnedius, Latin.] 

1 Being in fuch a ftate with refpeft to fomething elfe as that 
there is nothing between them; proximate; with nothing 

intervening. „ , , 

Mofes mentions the immediate caufes, the rains and the wa¬ 
ters ; and St. Peter mentions the more remote and fundamental 
caufes, that conftitution of the heavens. Burnet. 

2 . Not adling by fecond caufes. 

It is much to be aferibed to the immediate will of God, who 
giveth and taketh away beauty at his pleafure. Abbot. 

3. Inftant; prefent with regard to time. Prior therefore fhould 
not have written more immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
Muft not be toft and turn’d to me in words, 

But find fupply immediate. Shakefp. Timon . 

Death denounc’d that day. 

Which he prefumes already vain, and void, 

Becaufe not yet infli&ed, as he fear’d. 

By fom e immediate ftroke. Milton's Paradife Lojl-, 

But fhe, howe’er of vift’ry fure, 

Contemns the wreath too long delay’d; 

And arm’d with more immediate pow’r. 

Calls cruel filence to her aid. Prior . 

Immediately, adv. [from immediate.] 

1. Without the intervention, of any other caufe or event. 

God’s acceptance of it, either immediately by himfelf, or 
mediately by the hands of the bifhop, is that which vefts 
the whole property of a thing in God. South’s Sermons . 

2. Inftantly ; at the time prefent; without delay. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor, 
Imme'diateness. n.f [from immediate.] 

1. Prefence with regard to time. 

2. Exemption from fecond or intervening caufes. 

Imme'dicable. adj. [immedicabilisy LatinJ Not to be healed; 

incurable. 

My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable , 

Rankle and fefter, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton's Agonijles. 

Imme'morable. adj. [ immemorabilis , Latin.] Not worth re¬ 
membering. 

Immemorial, adj. [ immemorial , French; in and memoria , 
Latin.] Paft time of memory; fo ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. 

By a long immemorial praclice, and prefeription of an aged 
thorough-paced hypocrify, they come to believe that for a 
reality, which, at firft praaice of it, they themfelves knew to 
* cheat. _ South’s Sermons. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome memorials in 
• writing, yet all have not their original in writing; for fome 
obtained their force by immemorial ufage or cuftom. Hale . 

IMMENSE, adj. [immenfe, Fr. immenfus , Lat.] Unlimited; 
unbounded; infinite. 

O goodnefs infinite! goodnefs immenfe ! 

That all this good of evil fhall produce! Milt. Parad Lojl. 
As infinite duration hath no relation unto motion andtimei 
io infinite or immenfe eflence hath no relation unto body ; but 
is a tiling diftina from all corporeal magnitude, which we 
mean when we fpeak of immenfity, and of God as of an im- 

ImmT emg - / , Grew'! Cofrnl. 

Immensely, adv. [from immenfe.] Infinitely; withoutmea- 

u-.y e Ip 11 fi i 1 1 d that tlle V0ld of our fyftem is immenfely 
oSe ‘ than a11 lts corporeal mafs. Bentley's Sermons. 
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Immensity, n.f. [ immenfitl, French.] Unbounded greatnefs 5 

111 By the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, aa oft . c ” f 3 
we will any idea of fpace, we get the idea oUmmenfity. Lode. 

He that will confider the immenfity of this fabnek., an “ 
great variety that is to be found in this mconfiderable part ot 
ft which hehas to do with, may think that in other manhons 
of it there may be other and different intelligent beings. Locke. 
All thefe illuftrious worlds, 

And millions which the glafs can ne’er defery, 

Loft in the wilds of vaft immenfity, , „ . 

Are funs, are centers. Blackmore s Creation. 

Immensurabi'lity. n.f. [from immenfurabie .] Impoffibility 

adj. [in and menfurabilis, Latin.] Not to 

To Imme'rge. s'- a. [immergo, Latin ] To put under water. 
Imme'rit. n.f. [immerito , Latin.] Want ot worth; want of 

When I receive your lines, and find there expreffions of a 
paflion, reafon and my own immerit tell me it mui^iot jie 

IivimeRse. adj. [ immejus, Latin.] Buried; covered; funk 

deep. T . r 

After long inquiry of things irmnerje in matter, I interpole 

fome objea which is immateriate, or lefs materiate ; luch as 
this of founds, that the intellea may become not partiaL Bac. 
To ImmeRse. v. a. [immerfus, Latin.] 

1. To put underwater. 

2. To fink or cover deep. 

He flood 

More than a mile immers'd within the wood ; 

At once the wind was laid. _ Dryden . 

They obferved that they were immerfed in their rocks, quar¬ 
ries, and mines, in the fame manner as they are at this day; 
found in all known parts of the world. Woodw . Nat. Hijlory . 

3. To keep in a ftate of intelleaual depreflion. 

It is a melancholy refle6lion, that our country, which, in 
times of popery, was called the nation of faints, fhould now 
h^ve lefs appearance of religion in it than any other neigh¬ 
bouring ftate or kingdom ; whether they be fuch a$ continue 
Hill immerfed in the errours of the church of Rome, or fuch as 
are recovered out of them. Addifon s Freeholder . 

We are prone to engage ourfelves with the bufinefs, the 
pleafures, and the amufements of this world : we give our¬ 
felves up, too greedily to the purfuit, and immerfe ourfelves too 
deeply in the enjoyment of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

It is impoflible for a man to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply immerfed in the enjoyments of this. 

Atterbury s Sermons . 

ImmeRsion. n.f [immerfo, Latin ; iwmerfion, French.] 

1. The adt of putting any body into a fluid below the furface. 

Achilles’s mother is faid to have dipped him, when he was a 
child, in the river Styx, which made him invulnerable all over, 
excepting that part which the mother held in her hand during 
this immerfion. Add fon’s Guardian. 

2. The ftate of finking below the furface of a fluid. 

3. The ftate of being overwhelmed or loft in any refpecl. 

There are many perfons, who, through the heat of their 
lulls and paflions, through the contagion of ill example, or 
too deep an immerfion in the affairs of life, fwerve from the 
rules of their holy faith; and yet would, upon extraordi¬ 
nary warning, be brought to comply with them. Atterbury. 
ImmethoDical. adj. [in and methodical.] Confufed ; being 
without regularity; being without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anfwering of an immethodical au¬ 
thor to the hunting of a duck: when you have him full in 
your fight he gives you the flip, and becomes invifible. Addif 
ImmethoDically. adv. [from immethodical. ] Without me- 
, thod. 

Imminence, n.f [from imminent.] Any ill impending; im¬ 
mediate or near danger. A word not in ule. 

I do not fpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 

But dzire all imminence, that gods and men 
Addrefs their dangers in. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
IMMINENT . adj. [imminent , Fr. imminens , Lat.] Impend¬ 
ing ; at hand ; threatning. Always in an ill fenfe. 

What dangers at any time are imminent, what evils hang 
over our heads, God doth know, and not we. Hooker 

Three times to-day 

You have defended me from imminent death. Shakef. H. VI 
Thefe Ihe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg’d, that 1 will flay at home to-day. Shakefpeare. 
T o them preach’d 

Converfion and repentance, as to fouls 

In prifon, under judgments imminent. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Men could not fail without imminent danger and inconve- 
niences. p 
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Sotne of us, like thee, through ftormy life 
Toil’d, tempeft-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind. 

Where purity and peace immingle charms. Tbomf. Summer. 

IMminu'tion. n. f. [ from imminuo, Latin. ] Diminution ; 
decreafe. 

Thefe revolutions are as exa£lly uniform as the earth’s are, 
which could not be, were there any place for chance, and did 
not a providence continually overfee and fecure them from all 
alteration or tmminution. Ray on the Creation. 

Immiscibi'lity. n. f [from immifcible .] Incapacity of being 
mingled. 

Immi'scible. adj. \_in and mifcible.] Not capable of beincr 
mingled. Clarijfa. 

Immi'ssion. n.f [ immijjio , Latin.] The a£f of fending in* 
contrary to emiflion. 

To Immi't. v. n. [ immitto , Latin.] To fend in. 

To Immix. v. a. [in and mix.] To mingled 

Samfon, with thefe immixt, inevitably 
Pull’d down the fame deftrudlion on himfelf. Milton. 

Immixable. adj. [in and mix ] Impoflible to be mingled. 

Fill a glafs fphere with fuch liquors as may be clear, of the 
fame colour, and immixable. Wilkins. 

Immobility, n.f. [immobility French, from immolilis, Latin.] 
Unmoveablenefs; want of motion; refiftance to motion. 

The courfe of fluids through the vafcular folids muft in 
time harden the fibres, and abolifh many of the canals; from 
whence drinefs, weaknefs, immobility , and debility of the vital 
force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

IMMODERATE. adj. [immedere, Fr. immoderatus, Latin.] 
Exceflive ; exceeding the due mean. 

One means, very effedlual for the prefervation of health, 
is a quiet and chearful mind, not affli&ed with violent paflions, 
or diftradfed with immoderate cares. Ray on the Creation. 

Immoderately, adv. [from immoderate.] In an exceflive 
degree. 

Immoderately fhe weeps for Tybalt’s death. Shakefpeare. 
It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, fucking 
out the moifture that was the cement of its parts, drying it 
immoderately , and chapping it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Immodera'tion. n. f [; immoderation , Fr. from immoderate.] 
Want of moderation; excefs. 

Immo'dest. adj. [, immodejle , French ; in and modejl .] 

j. Wanting fhame; wanting delicacy or chaftity. 

She railed at herfelf, that fhe fhould be fo immodejl to write 
to one that fhe knew would flout her. Shakefpeare. 

2. Unchafte; impure. 

Immodejl deeds you hinder to be wrought; 

But we proferibe the leaft immodejl thought. Dry den. 

Obfcene. 

’Tis needful that the moft immodejl word 
Be look’d upon, and learn’d ; which once attain’d. 

Comes to no farther ufe 

But to be known and hated. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Unreafonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 

Immo'desty. n.f [immodcjlie, French, horn immodejl.] Want 
of modefty; indecency. 

It was a piece of immodejly. Pope. 

To FMMOLATE. v. a. [ immolo, Latin; immoler , French.] 
To facrifice; to kill in facrifice. 

Thefe courtiers of applaufe being oftentimes reduced to 
live in want, thefe coftly trifles fo ingrofling all that they can 
fpare, that they frequently enough are forced to immolate their 
own defires to their vanity. < Boyle. 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 

Sacred to Neptune and the powers divine. Pope's Odyffey. 

Immola'tion. n.f. [immolation, French, from immolate.] 

1. The a£t of facrificing. 

In die pi£ture of the immolation of Ifaac, or Abraham facri- 
fleing his fon, Ifaac is deferibed as a little boy. Brown. 

2. A facrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous immolations than the moft favage 
heathens. Decay of Piety. 

Immo'ment. adj. [in and moment.] Trifling; of no impor¬ 
tance or value. A barbarous word. 

I fome lady-trifles have referv’d, 

Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

Immoral, adj. [in and moral.] Wanting regard to the laws 
of natural religion; contrary to honefty ; difhoneft. 

Immorality, n.f. [from immoral.] Difhonefty; want of 
virtue ; contrariety to virtue. 

Such men are put into the commiflion of the peace who en¬ 
courage the grofleft immoralities , to whom all the bawds of the 
ward pay contribution. Swift. 

IMMO'RTAL. adj. [ immortalis , Latin.] 

Exempt from death ; never to die. 

To the king eternal, immortal , invifible, the only wife 
God, be glory for ever. Tim. i. IJ. 

Her body fleeps in Capulet’s monument. 

And her immortal part with angels lives. Shak.Ro. andjul. 
There was an opinion in grofs, that the foul was immor - 
t a l % Abbot's Defcription of the World. 
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The Paphian queen. 

With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 

Like terror did among th’ immortals breed, 

Taught by her wound that goddefles may bleed. Walhr 

2, Never ending; perpetual. * * 

Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me. Shakef. Ant. andC'eobatra 

Immorta'lity. n.f [immortality Fr. from immortal.] Ex¬ 
emption from death ; life never to end. 

This corruptible fhall put on incorruption, and this mortal 

.mmrtality 

Cjuatt immortality and joy. Milton 

He th’ immortality of fouls proclaim’d. 

Whom th’ oracle of men the wifeft nam’d. Denham 
His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlefs it be 
deftroyed; which is impoflible, from the immutability of God 
and the nature of his immortality. Cheynes Phil. P r i K c 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a fpirit* 
we infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality. Watts. 
Immortally, adv. {from the adjedlive.] So as never to die. 

To Immo'rtalize. v. a. [immortalifer, French, from immortal.] 
To make immortal; to perpetuate ; to exempt from death. 
Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. Shakefp . 
For mortal things defire their like to breed, 

That fo they may their kind immortalize. Davies. 

To ImmoRtalize. v. n. To become immortal. This word 
is, I think, peculiar to Pope. 

Fix the year precite, 

When Britifh bards begin t’ immortalize. Pope. 

Immortally, adv. [from immortal.] With exemption from 
death; without end. 

There is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it yours ! Shakefp. Henry IV. 

What pity ’tis that he cannot wallow immortally in his fen- 
fual pleafures ! Bentleys Sermons. 

Immovable, adj. [in and moveable.] 

1. Not to be forced from its place. 

We fhall not queftion his removing the earth, when he finds 
an immovable bafe to place his engine upon. Brown . 

2. Not liable to be carried away ; real in law. 

When an executor meddles with the immovable eftate, be¬ 
fore he has feized on the moveable goods, it may be then ap¬ 
pealed from the execution of fentence. Aylijfe’s Paragon . 

3. Unfhaken; unaffected. 

How much happier is he, who, centring on himfelf, remains 
immovable , and fmiles at the madnefs of the dance about 
him ! Dry den's Don Sebafian. 

Immo vably, adv. [from immovable.] In a ftate not to be 
fhaken. 

Immovably firm to their duty, when they could have no pro- 
fpect of reward. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Immunity, n.f. [immunity French-; immunitas, Latin.] 

1. Difcharge from any obligation. 

Of things harmlefs whatfoever there is, which the whole 
church doth obferve, to argue for any man’s immunity from 
obferving the fame, it were a point of moft infolent mad¬ 
nefs. Hooker. 

2. Privilege; exemption. 

Granting great immunities to the commons, they prevailed 
fo far as to caufe Palladius to be proclaimed fucceflor. Sidney. 

Simon fent to Demetrius, to the end he fhould give the 
land an immunity , becaufe all that Tryphon did was to 
fpoil. I Mac. xiii. 34 - 

The laity invidioufly aggravate the rights and immunities of 
the clergy. Sprat’s Sermons . 

3. Freedom: 

Common apprehenfions entertain the antidotal condition of 
Ireland, conceiving only in that land an immunity from ve¬ 
nomous creatures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

But this annex’d condition of the crown, 

Immunity from errors, you difown. Dryden. 

To Immure, v. a. [in and murus , Lat. emmurer , old french, 
fo that it might be written emmure .] To inclofe within walls, 
to confine ; to fhut up ; to imprifon. 

Pity, you ancient ftones, thefe tender babes, 

Whom envy hath immur’d within your walls ! Shak. R . HI* 
One of thefe three contains her heav’nly picture; 

And fhall I think in filver fhe’s immur'dl _ Shakefpeare. 
At the firft descent on ftiore he was not immured wit a 

wooden veflel, but he did countenance the landing in his long 
9 Wotton. 


boat. 


Lyfimachus immured it with a wall. Sandys s Dave s. 

Though a foul foolifti prifon her immure 
On earth, fhe, when efcap’d, is wife and pure. Den a * 
Immure, n.f. [from the verb.] A wall; an inclofure, as 1 
Shakefpeare. 

Their vow is made 

To ranfack Troy; within whofe ftrong immures 
The ravifh’d Helen, Menelaus’ queen. 

With wanton Paris fleeps. Sbakejpeare. 

Immv'sicaI” 
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Immu'sical. adj. [In and mufical.] Unmufical; inharmo- 

ni Ali founds are either mufical, which are ever equal, or m- 
muftcal, which are ever unequal, as the voice in ipeakrng, 
A h ; fnpri nas Bacon’s Natural Hijtory. 

^Whenwe confider the immuftcal note of all fwans we ever 
beheld or heard of,* we cannot content. Brown. 

Immutability. n.f [mmutabilitas, Lat. immutability, Fr. 
from immutable. ] Exemption from change; invariablenefs; 

unchangeablenefs. , . c 

The immutability of God they ftnve unto, by working after 
one and the fame manner. Hooker. 

His exiftence will of itfelf continue for ever, unlels it be de- 
flroved; which is impoflible, from the immutability of God. 

; Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

IMMUTABLE, adj. [ immutabilis , Latin.] Unchangeable; 
invariable; unalterable. . 

By two immutable things, in which it was impoflible 
for God to lye, we have a ftrong confolation. ^ Heb. vi. 
Thy threat’nings, Lord, as thine, thou may’ft revoke; 
But if immutable and fix’d they ftand, 

Continue ftill thyfelf to give the ftroke. 

And let not foreign foes opprefs thy land. Dryden. 

Immu'tably. adv. [from immutable.] Unalterably; inva¬ 
riably; unchangeably. 

His love is like his effence, immutably eternal. 

Imp. n.f [imp, Welfh, a fhoot, a fprout, a fprig.] 

1. A fon; the offspring; progeny. 

That noble imp your fon. Lord Cromwel to King Henry. 

And thou, moft dreaded imp of higheft Jove, 

Fair Venus’ fon. * Fairy Ifhteen, b. i. 

The tender imp was weaned from the teat. Fairfax. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakefp. Henry V. 

2. A fubaltern devil; a puny devil. In this fenfe ’tis ftill re¬ 
tained. 

Such we deny not to be the imps and limbs of Satan. Plook. 

Him after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe. 

Fit veflel, fitteft imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark fuggeftions hide 
From fharpeft fight. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

As foon as you can hear his knell, 

This god on earth turns d- 1 in hell; 

And, lo ! his minifters of ftate. 

Transform’d to imps , his levee wait. Swift. 

To Imp. v. a. [impio, to engraft, Welfh.] To lengthen or 
enlarge with anything adfeititious.. 

If then we fhall fhake off our flavifh yoke. 

Imp out our drooping country’s broken wings. Shak. R. II. 
New rebellions raife 

Their hydra heads, and the falfe North difplays 

Her broken league to imp her ferpent wings. Milton. 

Help, ye tart fatyrifts, to imp my rage~ 

With all the fcorpions that fhould whip this age. Cleavel. 

With cord and canvas from rich Hamburgh fent. 

His navy’s molted wings he imps once more. Dryden . 

New creatures rite, 

A moving mafs at firft, and fhort of thighs ; 

Till fhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings. 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed flings, Dryden. 

The Mercury of heav’n, with filver wings 
Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoft. Southern. 

To Impa ct. v. a. [ impafius, Latin. ] To drive clofe or 
hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular figure is not eafy 
to determine, becaufe of their being impacted fo thick and 
confufedly together. Woodward on Fojfils. 

1 o Impa int. v. a. [in and. paint.] To paint; to decorate 
with colours. Not in ufe. 

Never yet did infurre&ion want 
Such water-colours to impaint his caufe. Shakefp. H. VI. 
ToImpaDr -y. a. [empirer, to make worfe, French. Skinner.] 
Io dimimfh; to injure; to make worfe; to leflen in quan¬ 
tity, value, or excellence. 

To change any fuch law, muft needs, with the common 
fort impair and weaken the force of thofe grounds whereby 
all laws are made effe&ual. Hooker 

Obje&s divine 

Muft needs impair , and weary human fenfe. Milt Pa Lofl 
rhat fcon refrefh’d him weary’d, and repair’d 
What hunger, aught hunger had impair'd, 

rtmrft. _ Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

Nor was the work impair'd by ftorms alone, 

•out feit th’ approaches of too warm a fun. p 0 p e 

To luMn h „ e T’ d ,’ Y* ot i mfair ' d b' y®. 

T?l X /k‘ ' be leffened or worn out. 

Impa'ir n r'Vf qU0 ^ he k but reafon can repair - F. 9. 

A 1 J/ tf T th£ Diminution; decree. < 
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Impairment, n.f [from impair.] Diminution; injury. 

His pofterity, at this diftance, and after fo perpetual impair¬ 
ment, cannot but condemn the poverty of Adam’s conception, 
that thought to obfeure himfelf from his Creator in the fhade 
of the garden. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Impalpable, adj. [impalpable, Fr. in and palpable.] Not,to 
be perceived by touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured out, it 
will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the fmalnefs of the parts 
do make them eafy to be put into motion. Boyle. 

To ImpaRadise. v. a. [imparadifare , Italian.] To put 
place or ftate refembling paradife in felicity. 

This imparadifecl neighbourhood made Zelmane’s 
cleave unto her, both through the ivory cate of her body 
the apparel which did over-cloud it. Sidney, 

All my fouls be 

Imparadis’d in you, in whom alone 
I underftand, and grow, and fee. 

Thus thefe two, 

Imparadis'd in one another’s arms, 

The happier Eden, fhall enjoy their fill 

Of blifs on blifs. Milton's Paradife Lojl 

Impa'rity. n.f [ vnparitas , impar, Latin.] 

1. Inequality; difproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, fome foft: the hardnefs is caufet 
chiefly by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, and their imparity wit! 
the tangible parts. Bacon 

2. Oddnefs; indivifibility into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in the latera 
divifion of man, by even and odd ; and fo by parity or impa 
riiy of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes or 
either fide of their bodies ? Brown's Vulgar Errours 

To Impa'rk. v. a. [in and park.] To inclofe with a park 
to fever from a common. 

To IMPA'RT. v. a. [impartior, Latin.] 

1. To grant; to give. 

High ftate and honours to others impart, 

But give me your heart. Dryden , 

2. To communicate. 

Gentle lady, 

When firft I did impart my love to you, 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins. Shakef. Merch. of Venice 

As' in confeffion the revealing is for the eafe of a man’; 
heart, fo fecret men come to the knowledge of many things 
while men rather difcharge than impart their minds. Bacon 
Thou to me thy thoughts 

Waft wont, I mine to thee was wont t’ impart. Milt. P. L 
I find thee knowing of thyfelf; 

Expreffing well the fpirit within thee free. 

My image, not imparted to the brute. Milt. Par. Lojl 

Impartial, adj. [impartial. Ft. in and partial.] Equitable 
free from regard to party ; indifferent; difinterefted ; ^equal ir 
diftribution of juftice; juft. It is ufed as well of adlions as 
perfons. 

Succefs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 

Alive or dead, I fhall deterve a name; 

Jove is impartial, and to both the fame. Dryden' s JEn, 

Impartiality, [n.f '[impartiality French; from impartial.' 
Equitablenefs; juftice. 

A pious and well difpofed will gives not only diligence, bui 
alfo impartiality to the underftandmg in its fearch into reliaion. 
which is abfolutely neceflary to.give fuccefs unto our inquirie: 
into truth ; it being fcarce poflible for that man to hit the 
mark, whofe eye is ftill glancing upon fomething befidc 

T It: ’ South's Sermons 

Impa r-tully. adv. [from impartial ] Equitably; with in- 
different and unbiaffed judgment; without regard to party oi 
intereft; juftly; honeftly. . 1 y 

Since the Scripture promifes eternal happinefs and pardon o 
•in, ypon the foie condition of faith and fincere obedience ii 
is evident, that he only can plead a title to fuch a pardon 
whofe confcience impartially tells him that he has performec 
the reqmred condition. South's Sermons, 

Impa rtjble. adj. [ impartible, Fr. from impart.] Commu¬ 
nicable ; to be conferred or bellowed. This word is eleaant 
though ufed by few writers. : 

The fame body may be conceived to be more or lefs inter- 
tible thap it is a£live or heavy. jy . 

Impa'ssable. adj. [h and paffaUej Not to be paffed • no, 
admitting paffage; impervious. x 5 

vvhTcW ; e ery n rfcr lca mny ^ ^ 

Over this gulf Raleigh, 

Impa [fable, impervious ; let us try, 

a pa ^ h from *0 that new world. Milan 

told by the Indians that all beyonddtherL . 72 
marfhes, or fandy defarts. * ™ MpaJJabh 
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Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of im - 
pajfibility , or at leaft not have been wounded by any mortal 
hand. Dry den’s JEn. Dedicat . 

Impassible, adj. [ impaffible,Fr. in and pajfio, Latin.] Inca¬ 
pable of fuffering; exempt from the agency of external 
caufes ; exempt from pain. 

If the upper foul check what is confented to by the will, 
in compliance with the flefh, and can then hope that, after a 
few years of fenfuality, that rebellious fervant fhall be eter¬ 
nally caft off, drop into a perpetual impajfible nothing, take a 
long progrefs into a land where all things are forgotten, this 
would be fome colour. Hammond. 

Secure of death, I fhould contemn thy dart, 

Though naked, and impajfible depart. Dry den. 

Impa'ssibleness. n. f [from impajfible. ] Impaffibility; ex¬ 
emption from pain. 

How {hamelefs a partiality is it, thus to referve all the fen- 
fualities of this world, and yet cry out for the impaffiblenej.i of 
the next ? Decay of Piety. 

Impa'ssioned. adj. [in and pajfton.] Seized with paffion. 

So, ftanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all impajfion d, thus began. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Impa'ssive. adj. [in and pajfive.] Exempt from the agency of 
external caufes. 

She told him what thofe empty phantoms were, 

Forms without bodies, and impajfive air. Dryden’s JEn. 

Pale funs, unfelt at diftance, roll away; 

And on th’ impajfwe ice the lightnings play. Pope. 

Impacted, adj. [in and pafte.] Covered as with pafte. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons. 

Bak’d and impajled with the parching fires. Shakef Hamlet. 

Impa'tience. n.f [ impatience , Fr. irripatientia , Latin.] 

1. Inability to fuffer pain ; r<ige under fuffering. 

All the power of his wits has given way to his impatience. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The experiment I refolved to make was upon thought, and 
not rafhnefs or impatience. Temple. 

2 . Vehemence of temper ; heat of paffion. 

3 Inability to fuffer delay ; eagernefs. 

Impa'tient. adj. [impatient, Fr. impatiens , Latin.] 

1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear. 

Fame, unpatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excefs of praife. Pope. 

2. Furious with pain ; unable to bear pain. 

The tortur’d favage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryden. 

3. Vehemently agitated by fome painful paffion. 

To be impatient at the death of a perfon, concerning whom 
it was certain he muff die, is to mourn becaufe thy friend was 
not born an angel. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The impatient man will not give himfelf time to be informed 
of the matter that lies before him. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4. Eager ; ardently defirous; not able to endure delay. 

The mighty Caefar waits his vital hour, 

Impatient for the world, and grafps his promis’d pow’r. Dry. 

On the Teas prepar’d the veffel ftands; 

Th 5 impatient mariner thy fpeed demands. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Impatiently, adv. [from impatient.'] 

1. Paffionately; ardently. 

He confidered one thing fo impatiently , that he would not 
admit any thing elfe to be worth confideration. Clarendon. 

2. Eagerly ; with great defire. 

To Impa'tronize. v. a. [ impatronifer, Fr. in and patronize.] 
To gain to one’s felf the power of any feigniory. This word 
is not ufual. 

The ambition of the French king was to impaironize him¬ 
felf of the dutchy. Bacon s Henry VII. 

ToImpa'wn. v. a. [in nn&pawn.] To impignorate; to pawn; 
to give as a pledge; to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let there be impawn’d 
Some furety for a fafe return again. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall invite us to; 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our perfon, 

How you awake our fleeping fword of war. Shakef. H. V. 

To IMPE ACH, v. a. [empecher , French.] 

s. To hinder; to impede. This fenfe is little in ufe. 

Each door he opened without any breach ; 

There was no bar to flop, nor foe him to impeach. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thefe ungracious praXices of his fons did impeach his jour¬ 
ney to the Holy Land, and vexed him all the days of his 
life. Davies. 

If they will impeach the purpofes of an army, which they 
have no reafon to think themfelves able to refift, they put 
themfelves out of all expeXation of mercy. Hayward. 

A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. Howel . 

2. To accufe by publick authority. 

They were both impeached by a houfe of commons. Addifon. 
Great diffentions were kindled between the nobles and com¬ 


mons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had im¬ 
peached. Swift. 

Impe'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] Hindrance; let; impedi¬ 
ment. 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this ? 

If here you hous’d him, here he would have been ; 

If he were mad, he would not plead fo coldly. Shakefpeare . 

Impea'chablE. adj. [from impeach.] Accufable; charge¬ 
able. b 

Had God omitted by pofitive laws to give religion to the 
world, the wifdom of his providence had been impeach¬ 
able. _ Grew’s Cofmol. 

Impe'acher. n.f. [from impeach.] An accufer; one who 
brings an accufation againft another. 

Many or our fierceft impeachers would leave the delinquent 
to the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. Gov. of the Tongue, 

Impe'achment. n.f. [from unpeach. ] 

1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obftruXIon. Not in ufe. 

Tell us what things, during your late continuance there, 
are moft offenfive, and the greateft impeachment to the good go¬ 
vernment thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turn thee back, 

And tell thy king I do not feek him now; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 

Without impeachment. Shakef. Henry V. 

Neither is this acceffion of neceffity any impeachment to 
Chriftian liberty, or enfnaring of mens confidences. Sanderf. 

2. Publick accufation ; charge preferred. 

The king, provok’d to it by the queen, 

Devis’d impeachments to imprifon him. Shak. Rich. Ilk 
The lord Somers, though his accufers would gladly have 
dropped their impeachment , was inftant with them for the pro- 
fecution. Addifon. 

The confequences of Coriolanus’s impeachment had like to 
have been fatal to their ftate. Swift. 

To Impe'arl. v . a. [in and pearl.] 

1. To form in refemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the ftars of night. 

Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the morning impearl every thorn, and fcatter 
diamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth. Digby te Pope. 

Impeccability, n.f. [impeccability Fr. from impeccable.] 
Exemption from fin; exemption from failure; 

Infallibility and impeccability are two of his attributes. Pope. 

Impe'ccable. adj. [impeccable, French; in and pecco, Latin.] 
Exempt from poffibility of fin. 

That man pretends he never commits any ad prohibited by 
the word of God, and then that were a rare charm to render 
him impeccable , or that is the means of confecrating every 
fin of his. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Impe'de. v. a. [impedio , Latin.] To hinder; to let; to 
obftruX. 

All the forces are muftered to impede its paffage. 

Decay of Piety . 

The way is open, and no flop to force 
The ftars return, or to impede their courfe. Creech. 

Impediment, n.f. [ impedimentum , Latin.] Hindrance; let; 
impeachment; obftruXion ; oppofition. 

The minds of beafts grudge not at their bodies comfort, nor 
are their fenfes letted from enjoying their objeXs : we have the 
impediments of honour, and the torments of confcience. Sidney. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and which were 
the fpcedieft way to remove them. # Hooker. 

The life is led moft happily wherein all virtue is exercifea 
without impediment or let. # Hooker. 

They bring one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
fpeech. - Mar . vii * 3 2 * 

But for my tears, 

The moift impediments unto my fpeech, 

I had foreftall’d this dear and deep rebuke. Shakefp. H. 1 • 
May I never 

To this good purpofe, that fo fairly {hews, 

Dream of impediment. Shakefp. Ant. and Cuopo ra. 

Free from th’ impediments of light and noife, 

Man, thus retir’d, his nobler thoughts employs. a er - 
Fear is the greateft impediment to martyrdom; and he t a 
overcome by little arguments of pain, will hardly con cn 
lofe his life with torments. Taylor s Rule of living 0,. 

To Impe'l. v. a. [impello, Latin.] To drive on towards 
point; to urge forward; to prefs on. 

So Myrrha’s mind, impell’d on either fide, . . 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden s 

The furge impell’d me on a craggy coaft. ^ 

Propitious gales , rti (p e „ 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy fails. ^ P°P e s L J 

A mightier pow’r the ftrong diredion fends. 

And fev’ral men impels to fev’ral ends ; ~ 

This drives them conftant to a certain coaft. ; , 

Impe'llent. n.f [impellent, Latin.] AnimpulfiveP owe 
power that drives forward. 
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How fuch a variety of motions fliould be Kgu\xt\y mz ~ 
J2, in fuch a wildernefs of paffages, by mere blind tmpel- 
TX and material conveyances, 1 have not the leaft conjec- 

ToTmPE'ND. v.n. [imperJa, Lat.] To hang over; to be at 

h£l lf expre^E^ounleep forrow for our paft fins, and our lively 
fenfe of God’s impending wrath. Smalndge s Sermons. 

Deftrudion fure o’er all your heads unpends i 
Ulyfles comes, and death his fteps attends. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

No ftory I unfold of publick woes, ? 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Impendent, adj. [impendent , Latin.] Imminent; hang¬ 
ing over; preffing clofely. 

if the evil feared or impendent be a greater fenfible evil than 
the good, it over-rules the appetite to averfation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like, appear. Priot. 

Impendence, n.f [from impendent.] The ftate of hanging 
over; near approach. 

Though it be good, yet fometimes it is not fafe to be at¬ 
tempted, by reafon of the impendence of a greater fenfible evil. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Impenetrability, n.f [impenetrability Fr. from impene¬ 
trable. ] 

1. Quality of not being pierceable. 

All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, are either hard or 
may be hardened; and we have no other evidence of univer- 
fal impenetrability, befides a large experience, without an ex¬ 
perimental exception. Newton’s Opt. 

2 . Infufceptibility of inteiledual impreffion. 
IMPENETRABLE, adj. [impenetrable, Fr. impenetrabilis, Lat.] 

1. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by any external force. 

With hard’ning cold, and forming heat, 

The cyclops did their ftrokes repeat. 

Before th’ impenetrable fhield was wrought. Dryden. 

2 . Impervious; not admitting entrance. 

Deep into fome thick covert would I run. 

Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. Dryden . 

The mind frights itfelf with any thing reflected on in grofs : 
things, thus offered to the mind, carry the fhew of nothing 
but difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in 
impenetrable obfeurity. Locke. 

3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 

4. Not to be affeXed ; not to be moved. 

It is the moft impenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 

——Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootlefs prayers. Shakefpeare: 
Some will never believe a propofition in divinity, if any 
thing can be faid againft it; they will be credulous in all affairs 
of life, but impenetrable by a fermon of the gofpel, Taylor. 
Impenetrably, adv. [from impenetrable .] With hardnefs 
to a degree incapable of impreffion. 

Blunt the fenfe, and fit it for a fkull 
Of folid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope’s Dunciad. 

ImpeNitence. ) n.f [impenitence, Fr. in and penitence.] Ob- 
Impe'nitency. S duracy ; want of remorfe for crimes; final 
difregard of God’s threatenings or mercy. 

Where one man ever comes to repent, a thoufand end their 
days in final impenitence. South’s Sermons. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel the wickednefs and im- 
pemtency of the heathens was a much more excufeable thino-, 
becaufe they were in a great meafure ignorant of the rewards 
of a noth e r life. Tilletfon’s Sermons. 

He will advance from one degree of wickednefs and impe¬ 
nitence to another, ’till at iaft he becomes hardened without 

C " ,. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Impenitent, adj. [impenitent, Fr. in znd penitent.] Finally 
negligent of the duty of repentance ; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted fome impenitent mens re- 
queits; as, on the other fide, the apoftle’s fuit he hath of fa- 
vour and mercy not granted. Hmhr _ 

1 hey dy d 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themfelves. 

N hen the re ® ard ? f Penitents, and puniflrment of Lit 
MMs, is once alTented to as true, ’tis impoflible but the mind 
man lhould wifh for the one, and have diftikes to the 


other. 


ixe with much weaknefs, and perhaps with many fins 

y Wh°l W ‘ lfu !i l5r ’ and im P mltent, y lived and died in. Hamm 
Wha crowds of thefe, impenitent), bold, 

tn ounds and jingling fyllables grown old, 

Will run on poets ! n 

Imps'nnous. adj. [in and pennn y Latin.] Wantir * ^ 


It is frpnp 11 ‘ L Latin.] Wanting wings. 

,S generally received an earwigg hath no wings, a 8 nd 


IS 
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reckoned amongft imfenneut infers but he that fhall with ft 
needle put afide the fliort and fheathy cafes on their bac ^’ 
draw forth two wings, larger than in many flies ; . * 

I'mperate. adj. [imperatus, Latin.] Done with confciouf- 
nefs; done by direaion of the mind _ ...... . 

The elicit internal aefts of any habit may be quick and vi¬ 
gorous, when the external imperate a £ts of the fame habit ut¬ 
terly ceafe. Sot f h s 

Thofe natural and involuntary a&ings are not dohe by deli¬ 
beration, yet they are done by the energy of the foul and in- 
ftrumentality of the fpirits, as well 

wherein we fee the empire of the foul. Hales Origin of Monk. 

Imperative. Adj. [imperatif, Fr. imperative, Latin.] Com¬ 
manding; expreffive of command. . . 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to llgnify the in¬ 
tention of commanding, forbidding, allowing, difallowing, 
intreating; which likewife, from the principal ufe of it, is 
called the imperative mood. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Imperceptible, adj. [ imperceptibly Fr .in and perceptible.] 
Not to be difeovered ; not to be perceived; fmall; fubtle; 
quick or flow fo as to elude obfervation. 

Some things are in their nature impperceptible by our fenfe ; yea, 
and the more refined parts of material exiftence, which, by rea¬ 
fon of their fubtilty, efcape our perception. __ Hale. 

In the fudden changes of his fubje<ft with almoft imperceptible 
connexions, the Theban poet is his mafter. Dryden . 

The parts muft have their outlines in waves, refembling 
flames, or the gliding of a fnake upon the ground: they muft 
be almoft imperceptible to the touch, and even. Dryden. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and almoft im¬ 
perceptible, and fuch as tend to the benefit of the earth. Wood. 

Imperce'ptibleness. n.f. [from imperceptible .] The quality 
of eluding obfervation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, by rea¬ 
fon of their fubtilty and imperceptiblenefs to us, are not fo much 
as within any of our faculties to apprehend. Hale. 

Imperceptibly, adv . [from imperceptible.] In a manner not 
to be perceived. 

Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we advife 
ourfelves: the moral infinuates itfelf imperceptibly, we are 
taught by furprize, and become wifer and better unawares. Add. 

IMPE'RFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. imperfeflus , Latin .1 

1. Not complete; not abfolutely finifhed; defeXive. Ufed either 
of perfons or things. 

Something he left imperfeft in the ftate. 

Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of. 

Which brought the kingdom fo much fear and danger. 
That his return was moft required. Shakefp . 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfeft thing, fettled 
in the imagination; but never arriving at the underftanding, 
there to obtain the tinXure of reafon. Ben. Johnfon. 

The middle aXion, which produceth imperfett bodies, 
is fitly called, by fome of the ancients, inquination or incon- 
coXion, which is a kind of putrefaXion. Bacon . 

The ancients were imperfell in the doXrine of meteors, by 
their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 

There are divers things we agree to be knowledge by the 
bare light of nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfaXo- 
rily underftood by our imperfefi intelleXs, that Jet them be deli¬ 
vered in the cleareft expreffions, the notions themfelves will 
yet appear obfeure. Boykt 

A marcor is either imperfett, tending to a greater withering, 
which is curable; or perfeX, that is, an intire wafting of the 
k oc ty’ ^eluding all cure. Harvey on Confumptions . 

The ftill-born founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfeft on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden. 

As obfeure and imperfeft ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle men. Locke 

2. Frail; not completely good. 

n :f [ imperfection, Fr. from imperfefi.] 
LefeX; iailure; fault, whether phyfical or moral; whether 
ot perlons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of 
tmperfe£iion ; and that which is fuppofed behoveful unto men. 
proveth oftentimes moft pernicious. Hooker 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for 
many imperfeHions intolerable; but for pride monftrous. Havw 
ImperfeChons would not be half fo much taken notice of if 
vamty did not make proclamation of them. L’Erirahre 

Thewor d 18 more apt to cenfure than applaud, and hifn- 

The (l\ ‘ han virtUeS ' SpeJnZ 

, . £££?*** W 

Should finking nations fummon you away, 

Maria s love might juftify your ftay • 7 

the man y vows are P a i d , * 

to,i h bt ^ 

familiar. ' e anc ^ lm p er feRly about things 

Locke. 

Impr'rsonable. 
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Impe'rforaele. adj. [in and 'perforo, Latin.] Not to be 
bored through. 

Impe'rforate. adj . [in and perforates, Latin.] Not pierced 
through ; without a hole. 

Sometimes children are bom imperforate ; in which cafe a 
fmall pun&ure, drefled with a tent, effe&s the cure. Sharp. 

IMPERIAL, adj. [imperial, French ; imperialis, Latin.] 

1. Royal; pofiefling royalty. 

Aim he took 

At a fair veftal, throned in the Weft; 

But I might fee young Cupid’s fiery {haft 
Quench’d in the chafte beams of the wat’ry moon. 

And the imperial vot’refs paffed on 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Betokening royalty ; marking fovereignty. 

My due from thee is this imperial crown. 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itfelf to me. Shdkefp. Henry IV. 

3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch; regal; royal; mo¬ 
narchical. 

The main body of the marching foe 
Againft th’ miperial palace is defign’d. Dryd. Ann. Mir ah. 

You that are a fov’reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow’r with your paternal fway. Dryden. 

To tame the proud, the fetter’d flave to free, 

Thefe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryden's JEn. 

Imperialist, n.f. [from imperial.'] One that belongs to an 
emperour. 

The imperialifts imputed the caufe of fo fhameful a flight 
unto the Venetians. Knotteds Hiftory of the "Turks. 

IMPE'RIOUS. adj. [imperieux, French; impenofus, Latin.] 

1. Commanding; tyrannical; authoritative; haughty; arro¬ 
gant; afluming command. 

If it be your proud will 

Tofhew the power of your imperious eyes. Spenfer. 

This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into'pages. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Not th’ imperious fhow 
Of the full-fortun’d Caefar ever fhall 

Be brooch’d with me. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He is an imperious di&ator of the principles of vice, and 
impatient of all' contradiction. Mores Divine Dialogues. 
! How much I fufter’d, and how long I ftrove 
Againft th’ aftaults of this imperious love ! Dryden. 

RecolleCt what diforder hafty or imperious words from pa¬ 
rents or teachers have caufed in his thoughts. Locke . 

2. Powerful; afeeridant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaft and imperious mind, and a heart large as 
the Land upon the fea-fhore, could command all the knowledge 
of nature and art. Tillotfm s Sermons. 

Impe'riously. adv. [from imperious.'] With arrogance of 
command ; with infolence of authority. 

Who’s there, that knocketh fo imperioufy ? Shak.H. VI. 
Who can abide, that, againft their own doctors, fix whole 
hooks ftiould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be under pain 
of a curfe, imperioufy obtruded upon God and his 
church. _ _ Hall. 

It is not to infult and domineer, to look difdainfully, and 
revile imperioufy , that procures an efteem from any one. South. 

The fage, tranfported at th’ approaching hour, 
Imperioufy thrice thunder’d on the floor ! Garth's Dijpevf 

ImpeRiousness. n.f. [from imperious.] 

1. Authority; air of command. 

So would he ufe his imperioufnefs , that we had a delightful 
fear and awe* which made us loth to lofe our hopes. Sidney. 

2. Arrogance of command. 

Imperioufnefs andfeverity is but an ill way of treating men, 
who have reafon of their own to guide them. Locke. 

ImpeRishable. adj. [imperiffable, French ; in and per if).] Not 
to be deftroyed. 

We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 

Imperi/hable ; and though pierc’d with wound. 

Soon doling, and by native vigour heal’d. Milt. Par. Loft. 

IMPE'RSONAL. adj. [imperfonel, French; tmperjonalis, Lat.J 
Not varied according to the perfons. 

LvipeRsonally. adv. [from imperfonal.] According to the 
manner of an imperfonal verb. . , 

Impersua'sible. adj. [in and perfuaftbilis, Latin.] ISot to be 

moved by perfuafion. 

Every pious perfon ought to be a Noah, a preacher ot 
righteoufiiefs ; and if it be his fortune to have as vnperfuaftble 
an auditory, if he cannot avert the deluge, it will yet be the 
delivering his owh foul, if he cannot benefit other mens. 

Decay of Piety. 

ImpeRtinence. 7 n. f. [impertinence, French; from impel- 
ImpeRtinency. 5 ttnent.] . 

I. That which is of no prefent weight; that which has no rela¬ 
tion to the matter in hand. _ 

Some tho’ they lead a fihgle life, yet their thoughts do end 
with themfelves, and account future times impertinences. Bac. 
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2. Folly; rambling thought. 

O, matter and impertinency mixt, 

Reafon and madnefs! 

3. Troublefomenefs; intrufion. 

It will be faid I handle an art no way fuitable to my em¬ 
ployments or fortune, and fo ftand charged with intrufion and 
impertinency. _ Wotton's Architecture 

We fhould avoid the vexation and impertinence of pedants" 


Shahfp. King Lear. 


who affe& to talk in a language not to be underftood. 


Swift. 


2. 


3 


Trifle ; thing of no value. 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded impertinences 
of life, to enjoy the moments of a folid contentment. Evelyn. 

Nothing is more eafy than to reprefent as impertinences any 
parts of learning, that have no immediate relation to the hap- 
pinefs or convenience of mankind. Addifon. 

There are many fubtle impertinences learnt in the fchools 
and many painful trifles, even among the mathematical theo¬ 
rems and problems. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

ImpeRtinent. adj. [impertinent,¥r. in and pertinens, Latin.] 

1. Of no relation to the matter in hand ; of no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether impertinent 
unto the affairs of the church of God. Hooker. 

The contemplation of things that are impertinent to us, and 
do not concern us, are but a more fpecious idlenefs. Tillotfon. 
Importunate; intrufive ; meddling. 

’Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when they can be 
fo impertinent as to enquire what the world does. Pope. 

Foolifh; trifling. 

ImpeRtinent. n. f. Atrifler; a meddler; an intruder. 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble their heads 
with the politicks of every meddling officious impertinent. 

L' Eft range's Fables. 

Impertinently, adv. [from impertinent.] 

1. Without relation to the prefent matter. 

2. Troublefomely; officioufly; intrufively. 

1 have had joy given me as prepofteroufly, and as imperti¬ 
nently, as they give it to men who marry where they do not 
love. Suckling. 

The blefledeft of mortals, now the higheft faint in the ce- 
leftial hierarchy, began to be fo impertinently importuned, that 
great part of the liturgy was addrefied folely to her. Howe!. 

Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as to tell me 
all this is only fancy ? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it. Addif. 
IMPERVIOUS, adj. [impervius, Latin.] 

1. Unpaflable; impenetrable. 

We may thence difeern of how clofe a texture glafs is, 
fince fo very thin a film proved fo impervious to the air, that 
it was forced to break the glafs .to free itfelf. Boyle. 

Left the difficulty of pafling back 

Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 

Impaflable, impervious ; let us try 

To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton. 

The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newtons Opt. 

A great many veffels are, in this ftate, impervious by the 
fluids. Arbuthnot . 

From the damp earth impervious vapours rife, 

Increafe the darknefs, and involve the fkies. Pope 

2. Inacceflible. Perhaps improperly ufed. 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind, 

And clear of rocks. ■ Pope s OdyJJty- 

■ ImpeRviousness. n.f [from impervious.] The ftate of not 
admitting any paflage. 

Impertra'nsibility. n.f. [in and pertranfeo , Latin.] Im- 
poffibility to be paffed through. . 

I willingly declined thofe many ingenious reafons given by 
others; as of the impertranftbility of eternity, and impoflibihty 
therein to attain to the prefent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 

Impeti'ginous. adj. [from impetigo , Latin.] Scurfy, co 

vered with fmall fcabs. , ,, 

Impetrable. adj. [impetrabilis, from impetro, Lat tmpetrabU, 

French.] Poffible to be obtained. _ t • i Tn 

To I'mpetraTe. v.a. [ impetrer, Fr. impetro , Latin.J 

obtain by intreaty. . . r 

I'mpetration. n.f. [ impetration , Fr. impetratio , from imp > 
Latin.] The a & of obtaining by prayer or intaty. 

The blefled facrament is the myftery of the death otUirii, 
and the application of his blood, which was fhe or e 
million of fins, and is the great means of impetration , 
meritorious caufe of it. a ‘Jr 1 

It is the greateft folemnity of prayer, the mo p ^ 
liturgy, and means of impetration in this world. ) 

Impetuo'sity. n.f. [impetuoftte, French, horn impetuous.] 


and 


, Violence; fury; vehemence; force. 

I will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of va0 j 
drive the gentleman into a moft hideous opinion o J 

fkill, fury, and impetuo/sty. . 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the u , 
violently purfued by his fpirit and impetuoftty . 

The 
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The mind gives not only licence, but incitatisn to the 
other pffions t S o take their freed range, and 

IMPETUOUS. [impcUtiux, Fr. from impetus, Latin J 
Violent; forcible; fierce. 

Their virtue, like their Tybers flood, 

Rolling its courfe, defign’d their country’s good; 

But oft the torrent’s tob ifnpeteous fpeed, . 

From the lotv earth tore fome polluted weed. Prior. 

2 Vehementpaflidnate. . „ 

The king, ’tis true, i's nbble, but impetuous. Koiue. 

ImpeRuously. adv. [from impetuous.] Violently; vehe- 

m They view the windings of the hoary Nar; 

Through rocks and Woods iinpeteoufly he glides; 

While froth and foam the fretting furface hides. Addifon. 

ImpeRuousness. n.f [from impetuous.] Violence; fury. 

I wifh all words of this fort might vanifh in that breath that 
utters them ; that as they refemble the wind in fury arid impe- 
tuoufnefs, fo they might in tranfieritnefs. Decay of Piety . 

IMPETUS, n.f [Latin.] Violent tendency to any point; 
violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their defeent ’till they were con¬ 
tiguous to the fun, whither both mutual attra&ion and impetus 
carried them. Bentleys Sermons . 

Impierceable. adj. [in and pierce ] Impenetrable; not to 
be pierced. 

Exceeding rage inflam’d the furious beaft; 

For never felt his impierceable breaft 

So wond’rous force from hand of living wight. Fa. Sjhieen. 

ImpiRty. n.f [ vnpiete, French ; impietas, Latin.] 

1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; contempt of the duties of 
religion. 

To keep that bath were more impiety 
Than Jeptha’s, when he facrific’d his daughter. Shak.H.V I. 

2. An a& of wickednefs; expreflion of irreligiori. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is the king guilty of thofe 
impieties for which they are now vifited. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Carl Juno fuch impieties approve ? Denham . 

We have a melancholy profpeft of the ftate of our religion: 
fuch amazing impieties can be equalled by nothing but by 
thofe cities confumed of old by fire. Swift's Examiner. 

To Impi'gnorate. v.a. [Rand pignus , Latin.] To pawn; 
to pledge. 

Impignor a'tion. n. f. [from impignorate.] The a<ft of pawn¬ 
ing or putting to pledge. 

To Impi'nge. v: n. [iihpjngo, Latin.] To fall againft; to 
ftrike againft; to clafh with. 

^ Things are referved in the memory by fome corporeal exu- 
vise and material images, which, having impinged on the com¬ 
mon fenfe, rebound thence into fome vacant cells of the 

Glanvitte's Scepf 

The caufe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the 
folid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opt. 

To Impi'nguate. v. a. [in and pinguis, Lat.] To fatten; to 
make fat. 

Frictions alfo do more fill and impinguate the body than exer- 

t ^ at fr l ^ ons inward parts are at reft. Bacon. 

FM 110 US. adj. [ impius , Latin.] Irreligious; wicked; pro- 
lane; without reverence of religion. 

That Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in any 
ftead to dirett, but may be let pafs as needlefs to be con- 
fuked with, we judge it profane, impious, and irreligious to 

Ceafe then this impious rage. 

Ye gods, deftroy that impious fex. 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft, 

W T h ° ftain ’ d His ftepdame’s bed with impious luft. 

When no female arts his mind could move. 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love. 

And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Drvdi 

and irrellgTour 10 ^ 11 " genera " y ,he P ° rti ° n ° f the im f° us 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 

I he poft of honour is a private ftation. Addilnn 

Smce after thee may rife an impious line, J 

^oarfemanglers of the human face divine: 

Faint ori, ’till fate diffolve thy mortal part. 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. r' h 1 

They, impious , dar’d to prey 
Cn herds devoted to the god of day. n . 

Grand miftakes in religion proceed from taking w/fT 

H.s hero and his gods to difeentfrdes, 

I would condemn. ’ 


Impl 
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Milton . 
Waller . 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


‘Peacabi'lity « r r fr _• ,, , , iyranvil/e. 

irreconcilable enmit/j Lrmin3fS IneXOrablenefs 5 


IMPLA'CABLE. adj. [ implacabihs, Lat. implacable, Fr.] No 
to be pacified; inexorable; malicious; conftant in enmity. 

_ . r- • r • . 1 it ^ l. ^ ^ aV i n /-an hi 


> be pacinea ; inexoraoie; ... -. } 

His incenfement is fo implacable , that fatisfaclion can be 
none but by pangs of death. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Darah bears a generous mind; 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d ; 

A bounteous mafter, but a deadly foe. Dryden's Aureng%. 

The French are the moft implacable and the moft danger¬ 
ous enemies of the Britifh nation. Addif n. 

Impla'cably. adv. [from implacable.] 

1. With malice not to be pacified ; inexorably. 

An order was made for difarming all the papifts; upon 
which though nothing was after done, yet it kept up the ap- 
prehenfions in the people of dangers, and difinclined them 
from the queen, whom they begun every day more implacably 
to hate, and confequently to difoblige. Clarendon. 

2. It is once ufed by Dryden in a kind of mixed fenfe of a ty¬ 
rant’s love. 

I love, 

And ’tis below my greatnefs to difown it: 

Love thee implacably , yet hate thee too. Dryd. Don Sebaft. 

To Impla'nt. v.a. [in and plant o, Latin.] To infix; to in- 
fert; to place; to engraft; to fettle ; to fet; to fow. 

How can you him unworthy then decree, 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney . 

See, Father J what firft fruits on earth are fprung. 

From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton s Parad. Loft. 

No need of publick fancrions this to bind. 

Which nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden. 

There grew to the outfide of the arytenoides another carti¬ 
lage, capable of motion, by the help of fome mufcles that 
were implanted in it. Ray . 

God, having endowed man with faculties of knowing, was 
no more obliged to implant thofe innate notions in his mind, 
than that, having given him reafon, hands, and materials, he 
fhould build him bridges. Locke. 

Implanta'tion. n.f [implantation , Fr. from implant .] The 
a ft ©f fetting or planting. 

Impla'usible. adj. [in and plauftble . ] Not fpecious; not 
likely to feduce or perfuade. 

Nothing can better improve political fchool-boys than the 
art of making plaufible or implauftble harangues againft the 
very opinion for which they refolve to determine. Swift. 

I'mplement. n.f [implementum, from hnpleo, Latin.] 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or fupplies wants. 

Unto life many implements are. neceftary ; more, if we feek 
fuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, delight, and plea- 

. Hcoker. 

2 . Tool; inftrument of manufa£lure. 

Wood hath coined feventeen thoufand pounds, and hath 
his tools and implements to coin fix times as much. Swift. 

It is the pradiice of the eaftern regions for the artifts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole implements of trade, 
to the houfe where they find employment. Broome. 

3. Veflels of a kitchen. 

Imple'tion. n.J [impleo, Latin.] The a3 of filing; the 
ftate of being full. 

Theophraftus conceiveth, upon a plentiful impletion, there 
may fucceed a difruption of the matrix. Brown's Vulg. Err 

lM phcated U m P lexui > Latin.] Intricate; entangled; com- 

Every poem is either fimple or implex : it is called fimple 
when there is no change of fortune in it; implex, when the 
fortune of the chief a&or changes from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. ° n. „ 

To IMPLICATE. a . [hnpBpur. Fr. i m pli<o, Latilf To 
entangle; to embarrafs; to involve; to infold 

hlnY 6 in S r 1 f die !’ ts of ^•P«re do fo mutually implicate and 
gifidly. ^ hCr ’ that ‘ he concrete a£ls but* very lan- 

lM lST N ‘ ”' f ' French, W 

1. Involution; entanglement. 

Three principal caufes of firmnefs are the groffnefs the 
quiet contact, and the implication of the component parts. Boyle 

2. inference not expreffed, but tacitly inculcated. } 

i hough civil caufes, according to fome men, are of lefs 
n““n: na1, ^‘ he ^orsare, ^ implication, of 

IMPLI-GIT adj [imp,id,e, Fr. Implldtus, l 5 j‘ **'**'*' 

1. Entangled; infolded; complicated. 

In his woolly fleece 

I cling implicit. 

The humble fhrub. 

And bufh with frizzl’d hair implicit. 

2. Inferred i tacitly comprifed; not expreffed. 

In the firft eftablifhments of fpeech there • >• • 

compaa, founded upon common confenr L f i?” 
words fhould be figns, whe-ehv 5 h ii fuch and fuch 

thoughts one to anSSS 7 7 W ° uM ex P refs their 

r°:i aSMfcr - »-*- *«*!&. 

bmalredge's Sermons. 
3 Refting 


Pope. 
Thomftn. 


of our hearts are fulfilled. 
ii Z 


I If 
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3 - Refting upon another; connected with another over which 
that which is connected to it has no power ; trufting without 
referve or examination. 

There be falfe peaces or unities, when the peace is grounded 
but upon an implicit ignorance; for all colours will agree in 

the dark - Bacon's Eftfays. 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 

Whilft every man’s his own interpreter. Denham. 

Implicitly, adv. [from implicit .] 

I. By inference comprifed though not expreffed. 

The divine infpedlion into the affairs of the world doth 
neceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiftence : he may ac¬ 
knowledge what he will with his mouth, but in his heart he 
hath faid there is no God. Bentley. 

2 * By connexion with fomething elfe; dependently ; with un- 
referved confidence or obedience. 

My bluffing mufe with confcious fear retires. 

And whom they like, implicitly admires. Ro/common. 

Learn not to difpute the methods of his providence; but 
humbly and implicitly to acquiefce in and adore them. Atterb. 

We implicitly follow in the track in which they lead us, and 
comfort ourfelves with this poor reflection, that we ffall fare 
as well as thofe that go before us. Rogers's Sermons. 

To IMPLO'RE. V-. a. [ implorer, French; hnph.ro. Lathi.] 

1. To call upon in fupplication ; to folicit. 

They ffip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow’rs divine, 

Imploring all the gods that reign above. Pope's Odyfley. 

2. To afk ; to beg. 

Do not fay ’tis fuperftition, that 
I kneel, and then imp'ore her bleffing. Shake/. Winter's Tale. 
Implo're. n / [from the verb.] The aCt of begging; in- 
trcaty ; felicitation. Not in ufe. 

Urged fere 

With piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Queen. 

Implo'rer. n.f. ■ [from implored] Solicitor. 

Meer implorcrs of unholy fuits, 

Breathing, like fanclified and pious, 

The better to beguile. Shake/. Hamlet. 

Implu'med. adj. [implumis , Latin.] Without feathers. Diet. 
To Imply', v. a. [impliquer, French; implicc , Latin.] 

1 . To infold; to cover; to intangle. 

Whofe courage ftout, 

Striving to loofe the knot that faft him ties, 

Himfelf in ftraighter bonds too raff implies. Fairy Queen. 

And Phoebus flying fo moft ffameful fight, 

Ilfs blufhing face in foggy cloud implies. Fairy Queen. 

1 . T'o involve or comprife as a confequence or concomitant. 

That it was in ufe among the Greeks the word triclinium 
■ implieth. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

What follows next is no objection; for that implies a 
fault. Dry den. 

Bows the ftrength of brawny arms imply. 

Emblems of valour, and of victory. Drydcn. 

ToImpo'json. v. a. [,empoi/oner , French. It might be writ¬ 
ten empeij'n.] 

1. To corrupt with poifon. 

One doth not know 

How much an ill word doth impoi/on liking. Shake/peare. 

2 . To kill with poifon. This is rare. See Empoison. 

A man by his own alms hnpoi/on'd. 

And with his charity flain. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Impo'larily. adv. [in and polar.’] Not according to the di¬ 
rection of the poles. 

Being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorous loadftone, it 
will, in a ffort time, exchange its poles. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Impoli'ticai.. 7 adj. [in and politick.] Imprudent; indifereet; 
Impo litick. 5 void of art or forecaft. 

He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
give counfel to be impolitick ; but rather to ufe all prudent 
forefight and circumfpeCtion, lefl our fimplicity be over-reacht 
by cunning flights. Hooker. 

Impolitic ally. ) adv. [in and political.] Without art or 
I-mpo'litickly. \ forecaft. 

Lmpo'nderous. adj. [in and ponderous.] Void of perceptible 
weight. 

It produces vifible and real effeCts by imponderous and invi- 
fible emiflions. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Imporo'sity. n.f. [in and porous.] Abfence of interftices; 
compaCtnefs"; clofenefs. 

The porofity or imporo/ity betwixt the tangible parts, and 
the greatnefs or fmalnefs of the pores. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 
iMTo'ROVs. adj. [in and porous.] Free from pores; free from 
vacuities or interftices ; clofe of texture; completely folid. 

It has its earthly and falinous parts lo exaCtly refolved, 
...that its body is' left hnporous, and not difereted by atomical ter¬ 
minations. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

If atoms ffould defeend plumb down wfith equal velocity, 

.4 ... 


being all perfe% folid and imporous, they would never rt, 
one overtake the other. R av Qn r er 

To IMPO'RT. t-. a. [imports, Latin.] • * * Cnatm - 

1. To carry into any country from abroad : oppofed to , 

For Elis I would fail with utmoft fpeed, ( ° rU 

T’ import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed P . 

2. To imply; to infer. * 

Himfelf not only comprehended all our neceflities, but in 
fuch fort alfo rramed every petition as might moft natural 
ferve for many; and doth, though not always require V et a L 
ways import a multitude of fpeakers together. * Hook 

The name of difeipline importeth not as they would feT„’ 
have it conftrued; but the felf-fame thing it fignifieth, which 
the name of dodlrine doth. ^ 

This queftion we now alked, imported, as that we thZh’t 
this land a land of magicians. Bcr- 

3* To produce in confequence. 

Something he left imperfecl in the ftate, 

Which fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger. 

That his return was meft requir’d. Shake/p. K. Lear 

4 - [Importer, importe, French.. Imperfenally. j To be 0 f 
moment: as, it imports, it is of weight or confequence. 

Her length of ficknefs, with what elfe more ferictis * 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatr. 
Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal perpctua.Iy mol¬ 
ten ; for that above all importeth to the work. Bacon 

Number in armies importeth not much, where the people is 
of weak courage. Bacon's Effays. 

This to attain, whether heav’n move, or earth, . ’ 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton's Paraai/e Loft. 
It may import us in this calm to hearken more than we have 
done to the ftorms that are now raifing abroad. Temple. 

If I endure if, what imports it you ? Dryd. Span . Ftyar. 

Import. n./. [from the verb.] 

r. Importance; moment; confequence. 

What occafion of import 

.Hath all fe long detain’d you from your wife ? Shake/peare. 

Some buflnefs of import that triumph wears 
Yon feem to go with. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

When there is . any difpute, the judge ought to appoint the 
fum according to the eloquence and ability of the advocate, 
and in proportion to the import .of the caufe. Aylffi. 

2 . Tendency. 

Add to the former observations made about vegetables a 
third of the fame import made in mineral Jubilances. Boyle. 

3. Any thing imported from abroad. 

Importable, adj . [in and portable.] Unfupportable; not to 
be endured. A word peculiar to Spen/er, and accented by him 
on the firft fyllable. 

Both at once him charge on either fide, 

With hideous ftroaks and hnpcrtable power, 

That forced him his ground to traverfe wide, 

And wifely watch to ward that deadly flour. Fairy Queen. 

Importance, v./ [French.] 

1. Thing imported or implied. 

A notable paflion of wonder appeared in them; but the 
wifeft beholder, that knew no more but feeing, could not fay 
if the importance were joy or ferrow. Shak. Winter's I ale. 

2 . Matter ; fubjedt. 

It had been pity you ffould have been put together with fo 
mortal a purpofe, as then each bore, upon importance of fo 
flight a nature. Shake/peare's Cymbfline. 

3. Confequence ; moment. 

We conflder 

Th’ importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shak. Othello. 

Thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope* 

4. Importunity. An improper ufe peculiar to Shake/peare. 

Maria writ 

The letter at fir Toby’s great importance ; 

In recompence whereof he hath married her. Shake/peare. 

Important, adj. [important, French.] 

l. Momentous; weighty; of great confequence. 

The moft important and prefiing care of a new and vigorous 
king was his marriage, for mediate eftabliffment of the royal 
line! ° . Ff# 

This fuperadds treachery to the crime: ’tis the fajfdyi n & 
the moft important trull. Decay oj Put). 

O then, what intereft ffall I make 7 

To fave my laft important flake, ( 

When the moft juft have caufe to quake. Ro/common. ) 
The great important end that God defigns it for, the govern¬ 
ment of mankind, fufficiently ffews the neceflity of its being 
rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond the danger of being 
torn up by any ordinary violence. * ou , * 

Examine how the faffionable pradlice of the world can e 
reconciled to the important dodlrine of our religion. Rogers. 

Important truths ftill let your fables hold, 

And moral myfteries with art unfold. Grant « 
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2; Momentous; forcible; 
the meaning here. 

He fiercely ait him flew, 

And with important outrage him affail’d; 

Who feon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew, 

And him with equal value countervail’d. Fairy Queen. 

3. Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the word. 

Great France 

My mourning and important tears hath pitied. Shake/peare. 
Importation, n./ [from import.] The adt or practice of 
importing, or bringing into a country from abroad. 

The king’s reafonable profit ffould hot be negledled upon 
importation and exportation. Bacon. 

Thefe mines fill the country with greater numbers of peo¬ 
ple than it would be able to bear, without the importation of 
corn from foreign parts. Addi/on on Italy. 

The emperor has forbidden the importation of their manu¬ 
factures into any part of the empire. Addi/on on Italy. 

Impo'rter. n./ [from import.] One that brings in from 
abroad. 

It is impoflible to limit the quantity that ffall be brought irf, 
efpecially if the importers of it have fe fure a market as the 
Exchequer. Swift. 

Importless, adj. [from import.] Of no moment or confe¬ 
quence. This is a word not in ufe, but not inelegant. 

We lefs expedl 

That matter needlefs, of importle/s burthen. 

Divide thy lips. Shake/p. Troilus and Crej/ida. 

IMPORTUNATE, adj. [importunus, Latin; importune, Fr.] 
Unfeafonable and inceflant in felicitations; not to be repulfed. 

I was in debt to my importunate bufinefs ; but he would riot 
hear my excufe. Shake/peare's Timon. 

They may not be able to bear the clamour of an importu¬ 
nate fuitor. _ Smalridge's Sermons. 

A rule reftrains the moft importunate appetites of our 
nature. Rogers's Sermoas. 

Importunately, adv. [from importunate.] With inceflant 
felicitation; pertinacioufly. 

Their pertinacy is fuch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they afl’ume another ; and are fe importunately trou- 
blefome, as makes many think it impoflible to be freed from 
T ^ iem ‘ Duppa's Rules c/ Devotion. 

Impo rtunateness. n./ [from importunate.] Inceflant feli¬ 
citation. 

She with more and more miportunatene/s craved, which, in 

all good manners, was either of us to be defired, or not 
granted. 

To IMPORTU'NE. v. a. [importer, French; impoZuZ, 
l.atin. Accented anciently on the fecond fyllable.] To teize • 
Wlth fli S ht vexation P e T etu ally recurring; to mo- 

Againft all fenfe you do importune her. Shake/peare. 

, VuS**- a u ny ewd gaiety in his fellow-fervants, his ma f- 
cr ffould ftraightways know it, and not reft free from impor- 
unti the fe.low had put away his fault. Carew 

I he bloom of beauty other years demands, ‘ , 

■Nor will be gather'd by fuch wither'd hands: 

Th" PZTc • t Wkh l falfe defire ' Dr yd* Jurengzebe. 
he higheft faint in the celeftial hierarchy began to be fo 

'* 7 TA t y , :m 7 ‘ WUd ’ that a § reat of the S | it ur R v was 
adordled folely to her. 

hath “penmented this troublefome intrufionof 
fome fnlkmg id eas wh.ch thus importune the underftandin- 
and hinder it from being employed r P' 

We have been obliged to hire troops from feveral princes of 

rrT ° fem ' nifterS and refidents h ^e have perpetual! 
idlky “ n ‘ dth g c ? urt with “reafonable demands. P 

1 TU i NE \ ad l Latin. It was anciently pm 

nounced with the accent on the fecond fyllable.] } P 

f-ooftantly recurring; troublefome by frequency. 

A ' t f |at charge did fervently apply. 

With grmly malice and importune toil; 

And planted there their huge artillery, 

2 - Troublefome; vexatious. Henry VII. 

And th’ armies of their creatures all, and fome 
Do ferve to them, and with i m p wtme i i<>ht ‘° me 

If * agamft Us ’ the vaffals of their will. ° o. r 

few years of ferf^lUy that’ Zt T he K n „ h ° pe that after a 
>>e eternally call off Ihis wm, 7h ? rebe ? ,ous rerva "t Hull 
perfuafion." ’ WOuld be fome col 0" for that novel 

/I he fame airs, whirh . . Hammond. 

•ranfports, to others art"gj 


time. 


Noffir to thine 
Equivalent, or fecorid f which compell’d 
Me thus, though importune perhaps, to com’e . 

And gaze and worffip thee. Milton's Paradi/e Lq/l 9 h. lx: 
Importu'nELY. adv. [from importune.] 

1. Troublefemely; inceflantly. 

The palmer bent his ear urtto the noife. 

To weet who called fe importunely: 

Again he heard a more efforced voice, 

That bad him come in hafte. Fairy Queen . 

2. Urifeafenably; improperly. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made^ concerriing dea¬ 
cons and widows, are, with much importunity, but very im¬ 
portunely urged by the difciplinarians. Sander/on. 

Importu'nity. n./. [imgortunitas, Lat. imporiumte, French, 
from importunate.] Inceflant felicitation. 

Overcome with the importunity of his wife, a woman of a 
haughty fpirit, he altered his former purpofe. Knolles . 

Thrice I deluded her, and turn’d to fport 
Her importunity. Millon's Agonijles . 

To IMPO'SE. v.a. [impo/er, French; impo/itum, Latin.] 
r. To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 

If a fen, fent by his father, do fall into a lewd a£lion, 
the imputation, by your rule, ffould be ithpo/ed upon his 
father. Shake/peare. 

It ffall not be lawful to i?npo/e foil upon them. Ezra vii. 
To tyrants others have their country fold, 

Impo/ing foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryd. AEn „ 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impo/e 
Thy plagues, and curfethem with fuch ills as thofe. Pope. 

2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 

What good or evil is there u’rider the fun, what a£lion cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath impo/ed 
upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, accord- 
irig to the law which himfelf hath eternally purpofed to 

kee P ' Hooker . 

There was a thorough way made by the fword for the im- 
po/ing of the laws upon them. Spen/er on Ireland. 

Thou on the deep imp/ejl nobler haws, 

And by that juftice haft' remov’d the caufe. Waller. 

Chriftianity hath hardfy impc/cd any other laws upon us, 
but what are enabled in our natures, or are agreeable to the 
prime and fundamental laws of it. Tillotjon. 

Impo/e but youf corrirnands. 

This hour ffall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryden. 

. fr was neither itnpojcd on me, nor fo much as the fubjedt 
given me by any man. Drxden 

3. To fix on; to impute to. ^ 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the 
firft caufe which we impo/e not on the fecond; or wffat we 
deny unto nature, we impute unto nativity itfelf. Brown 

4. To obtrude fallacioufly. 

Our poet thinks not fit 

T’ impo/e upon you what he writes for wif. Hryden 

5. To Impose on. To put a cheat on ; to deceive. 

Phyficians and philofophers have fuffered themfelves to be fo 
far impo/ed upon as to publiff chymical experiments, which 
they never tried. ’ p . 

. ^ that ^inks; the name centaur Hands for fome real beine 
impo/es on himfelf, and miftakes words for things. Locke 

6 ‘ ,EXr S pr . inte T To P ut the P a S es on the (tone, and fk on 
the chafes, in order to carry the forms to prefs. 

I-o- ^tfromthevea,.] Command; injunaion. Not 

According to your Jadyff ip’s impo/e, 

I am thus early come. ci l r 

•* T.WUi ivJgg,"" 

he univerfities fufterings might be manifefted tn oil 
tiom and th defers of thefe oa°th S mlg^pent 

2. 1 he: aa of giving a note of diftinaion. Hammond. 

I he firft impo/ition of names was grounded a™ n 

ar "r - r 

-s* s. fa* 

3. Injunaion of any thing as a law or duty Bo}le ‘ 

unlefsTou'maT^won^bvr^'V’ 011 w;th no p uit; 
***** depcilding 

From. 
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From iriipojition of ft riff laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from fervile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. MUt. P. Left. 

4. Conftraint; oppreflion. 

The conftraint of receiving and holding opinions by autho¬ 
rity was rightly called impofition. Locke. 

A greater load has been laid on us than we have been able 
to bear, and the grofleft impjitions have been fubmitted to, in 
order to forward the dangerous defigns of a faffion. Swift. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own nature, the occa- 
fion of ftrife, a narrow fpirit, and unreafonable impofitions on 
the mind and pra&ice. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5.. Cheat; fallacy; impofture. 

Impossible, ad). [impojfbile, Fr. in and pojfbb.] ,Not to be 
done; not to be attained ; impracticable. 

Unlawful defires are punifhed after the effeCt of enjoying; 
but impojjible defires are punifhed in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 
It was impojfible that the ftate fhould continue quiet. 2 Mac. 
With men this is impojfible ; but with God all things are 
poflible. Mat. xix. 26. 

’Twere impojfible for any enterprize to be lawful, if that 
which fhould legitimate it is fubfequent to it, Decay of Piety. 
Difficult it is, but not impojfible. Cbillingworth. 

It is impojjible the mind fhould be flopped any where in 
its progrefs in this fpace, how far foever it extends its 
thoughts. Locke. 

We cannot believe it impojfible to God to make a creature 
with more ways to convey into the underftanding the notice 
of corporeal things than five. Locke . 

I my thoughts deceive 

With hope of things impojfible to find. . Waljh . 

Impossibility, n. f. [impojjibilite, Fr. from impojfbk.] 

1.. Impraaicability; the ftate of being not feafible. 

Simple Philoclea, it is the impojfibility that doth torment 
me; for unlawful defires are punifhed after the effect of enjoy¬ 
ing, but impoflible defires in the defire itfelf. Sidney. 

Admit all thefe impoffibilities and great abfurdities to be pof- 
fible and convenient. Whitgifte . 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainft the firy fun, 

Murdering impojfibility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

They confound difficulty with impcjfibility. South. 

Thofe who aflert the impojfibility of fpace exifting without 
matter, muft make body infinite. Locke . 

When we fee a man of like paflions and weaknefs with our- 
felves going before us in the paths of duty, it confutes all lazy 
pretences of ijnpojfibility. Rogers. 

2 . That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, without offence, wifli daily that the af¬ 
fairs, which with evil fuccefs are paft, might have fallen out 

much better; yet to pray that they may have been any other 

than they are, this being a mamfeft impojfibility in itfelf, the 
rules of religion do not permit. Hooker. 

Impoffibilities ! oh no, there s none. 

Could I bring thy heart captive home. Cowley. 

mpost, n.f [ impojl, impel , French; impofitum , Latin.] A 

tax; a toll; cuftom paid. , 4 . 

Taxes and impofts upon merchants do feldom good to the 
king’s revenue ; for that that he wins in the hundred, he lofeth 
in tie {hire. . , Bacon s Efiy,. 

Impo'sts. n.f [impofte, Fr. incumba, Latin.] In architecture, 
that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which the weight 
of the whole building lieth. , , dlinfwarth. 

To Impo'sthumate. v.n. [from impofthume .j 1 o form an 

abfcefs ; to gather; to form a cyft or bag containing matter. 

The bruife impofthumated , and afterwards turned to a itink- 
in'j ulcer, which made every body fhy to come near 

Arbuthnot. 

To Impo'sthumate. «. To afflift with an impofthume. 
They would not fly that furgeon, whofe lancet threatens 
none but the impojlhiunated parts. 

Imposthuma'tion. n.f. [from impojihumate. ] 

forming an impofthume; the ftate in which an impofthume is 

^Hethat maketh the wound bleed inwards, endangereth ma¬ 
lign ulcers and pernicious impofthumations. Bacon s Eft ays, 

IMPO'SL HUME. n. f. [Thisfeems to have been formed by 
corruption from impoftem , as South writes it ^ an impoftem to 
have been written erroneoufly for apofem , ot’^o^y.cc, an a 
fcefs 1 A collection of purulent matter in a bag or cyit. 

Now the rotten difeafes of the South, ruptures, catarrhs, 
and bladders full of impofhumes, , make prepofterous difcpye- 
ries< Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crejfula. 

An error in the judgment is like an impoftem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently mortal. South. 

Fumes cannot tranfude through the bag of an impofthume. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Impo'stoR. n.f. [impojieur^t. from imfofe ■, imfofior, Latin.] 
One who cheats by a fictitious character. , 

Shame and pun,* poverty and fkknefs, yea death and hell 
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itfelf, are but the trophies of thofe fatal conquefts got by that 
grand impofor , the devil, over the deluded fons of men ..South. 
Impo'sture. n.f [ impoflure , Fr. impoftura, Latin.] Cheat* 
fraud ; fuppofititioufnefs; cheat committed by giving to per- 
fons or things a falfe charader. 

That the foul and angels have nothing to do with grofier 
locality is generally opimoned ; but who is it that retains not 
a great part of the impoflure , by allowing them a definitive 
ubi , which is flill but imagination ? Glanv. Scepf. 

Open to them fo many of the interior fecrets of this mvf- 
terious art, without impoflure or invidious referve. Evelyn. 

We know how fuccelsful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft kingfhip; but when 
they found out the impoflure , upon his afpiring to the fame 
himfelf, he was prefently deferted, and never able to crown his 
ufurped greatnefs with that title. South. 

Form new legends. 

And fill the world with follies and impoftures. Irene. 

I'mpoten-ck. Ir [mpounlia, Latin.] 

I'mpotency. 5 • 

1. Want of power; inability; imbecillity; weaknefs. 

Some were poor by impotency of nature; as young fatherlefs 
children, old decrepit perfons, ideots, aud cripples. Hayw. 

Weaknefs, or the impotence of exercifing animal motion, 
attends fevers. Arbuthnot. 

God is a friend and a father, whofe care fupplies our wants, 
and defends our impotence , and from whofe compaflion in Chrift 
we hope for eternal glory hereafter. Rogers’s Sermons. 

This is not a reftraint or impotency , but the royal preroga¬ 
tive of the moft abfolute king of kings ; that he wills to do 
nothing but what he can; and that he can do nothing which 
is repugnant to his divine goodnefs. Bentley. 

2 . Ungovernablenefs of paflion. A Latin fignification: animi 
impotent ia. 

W ill he, fo wife, let loofe at once his ire. 

Belike through impotence , or unaware. 

To give his enemies their wilh, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger faves 
To punifh endlefs ? Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Yet all combin’d. 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden. 

3. Incapacity of propagation. 

Dulnefs with obicenity muft prove 
As hateful, fure, as impotence in love. ^ Pope. 

IMFO-TFNT, adj. [ impotent , Fr. impotens , Latin.] 

1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting power. 

We that are ftrong muft bear the imbecillity of the impotent , 
and not pleafe ourfelves. Hooker. 

Yet wealth is impotent 

To gain dominion, or to keep it gain’d. Milton. 

Although in dreadful whirls we hung, 

High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow to hear. 

Nor impotent, to fave. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. Difabled by nature or difeafe. 

In thofe porches lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of 
blind, halt, and withered. . J 0, v, . 3 * 

There fat a certain man, impotent in his feet, being a crip¬ 
ple from his mother’s womb, who never had walked, JCisxiV. 
I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; m 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shakej. K. IU• 

3. Without power of reftraint. [Animi imp-tens.] 

With jealous eyes at diftance fhe had feen, 

Whifp’ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen ; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone fhe fpoke. Dryden. 

A. Without power of propagation. < - r 

He told beau Prim, who is thought impotent , that his mi 
trefs would not have him, becaufe he is a floven, and ha^com, 

mitted a rape. ' • 

I'mpotently. adv. [from impotent.] Without power. 

Proud Csefar, ’midft triumphal cars, 

The fpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, . « 

Shew’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in ftate. * 

ToImpo'und. n. [in and pound. See Pound.J 
,. To inclofe as in a pound ; to tout in ; to confine. ^ 

The great care was rather how to impound the rebe 1 , ^ 

none of them might efcape, than that any doubt wa^j 
vanquifh them. accn S 

2. To fhut up in a pinfold. 

England 

Hath taken and impend as a ftray ^ Henry V 

Seeing ‘him wander about, I took him up for 
impounded him, with, intention to re gt de „- s Don mfiw 
owner. ' 

ToImpo'wer. See EMPOwER. . , , ra oicablc.] 

Impracticable, adj. [impracticable, Fr. in *n p 
1 Not to be performed ; unfeafible ; lmpofiiDie. jfci 
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Had there not been ftill remaining bodies, the legitimate 
nffsorines of the antediluvian earth, ’twould have been an ex- 
travagant and mpraSihable undertaking to have gone about to 
determine any thing concerning it. Id oodward s A at. Hijl. 

To preach up the neceffity of that which our experience 
tells us is utterly impracticable, were to affright mankind with 
the terrible profpecl of univerfal damnation. Rogers’s Scrm. 

2. Unusable; unmanageable.. 

That fierce impracticable nature 
Is govern’d by a dainty-finger’d girl. 

Impracticable ness. n.f. [from impracticable.] Impoffioility. 

I do not know a greater mark of an able minifter than that 
of rightly adapting the feveral faculties of men, nor is any 
thins^ more to be lamented than the impraClicablenefs of doing 
this Swift. 

To TMPRECATE. v. a. [imprecor, Latin.] To call for evil 
upon himfelf or others. 

Impreca'tion. n.f. [imprecatio, Lat. imprecation , Fr. from 
imprecate.] Curfe; prayer by which any evil is wiflied. 

My mother fhall the horrid furies raife 
With imprecations. Chapman’s Oclyjfey. 

Sir John Hotham, uncurfed by any language or imprecation 
of mine, not long after paid his own and his eldeft foil’s 
heads. _ Charles . 

With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 

And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. Pope. 

I'mprecatory. adj. [from imprecated] Containing wifhes of 
evil. 

To Impre'gn. v. a. [in and preegno , Latin.] To fill with 
young; to fill with any matter or quality. 

In her ears the found 

Yet rung of his perfuafive words, impregn’d 
With reafon, to her feeming. Milton’s Paradife Lofl* 

Th’ unfruitful rock itfelf, wipregn’d by thee, 

Forms lucid ftones. Thomfon’s Summer . 

IMPREGNABLE, adj. [ imprenable, French.] 

1. Not to be ftormed ; not to be taken. 

Two giants kept themfelves in a caftle, feated upon the top 
of a rock, impregnable , becaufe there was no coming to it but 
by one narrow path, where one man’s force was able to keep 
down an army. Sidney. 

Let us be back’d with God, and with the feas. 

Which he hath given for fence impregnable , 

And with their helps alone defend ourfelves. Shakef. H. VI. 

Haft thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, inciofed with a wall 
Of ftrength impregnable P Sandys. 

There the capitol thou fee’ft. 

Above the reft lifting his ftately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 

Impregnable. Milton s Paradife Regain’d, b. iv. 

2. Unfhaken; unmoved; unaffected. 

The man’s affeCtion remains wholly unconcerned and im¬ 
pregnable ; juft like a rock, which, being plied continually by 
the waves, ftill throws them back again, but is not at all 
moved. South’s Sermons. 

Impre'gnably. adv. [from impregnable.] In fuch a manner 
as to defy force ^hoftility. 

A caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, joineth by an ifthmus 
to the land, and is impregnably fortified. Sandys. 

To Impregnate, v. a. [in and preegno, Latin.] 

J. To fill with young; to makeprolifick. 

Plermaphrodites, although they include the parts of both 
fexes, cannot impregnate themfelves. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Impregnate , from their loins they fhed 
Aflimyjuice. Dryden’s Virg. Georg. 

With native earth their blood the monfters mix’d ; 

The blood, endu’d with animating heat. 

Did in the impregnate earth new fons beget. Dryden 

2. [Impregner , French.] To fill; to faturate. 

Chnftianity is of fo prolifick a nature, fo apt to impregnate 
the hearts and lives of its profelytes, that it is hard to imagine 
that any branch fhould want a due fertility. Decay of Pictx. 
Impregnation, n.f. [from impregnate.] 

i. The ad of making prolifick; fecundation. 

1 hey ought to refer matters unto counfellors, which is the firft 
^getting or impregnation ; but when they are elaborate in the 
womb of their counfel, and grow ripe to be brought forth 

[Impregnation, French.] Saturation. ^ Aifwoith 

S DICATE ' ‘tS ** a„dM„,Latin.f 

judiced ; not prepofleffed; impartial. ^ 

I hefolid reafon of one man with imprehidkate aoorehen^ 

-± .I- 
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To IMPRESS. V. a. [ imprejfum , Latin.] 

1. To print by preffure; to ftamp. 

So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their vifages imprejt , when they approached near. 

When God from earth form’d Adam in the 
He his own image on the clay imprejl. Denha?n. 

The conquering chief his foot imprejl 
On the ftrong neck of that deftru&ive beaft. Dryd. Ovid. 

2. To fix deep. 

We fhould dwell upon the arguments, and imprejs theTUO- 
tives of perfuafion upon our own hearts, till we reel the force 
of them Watts. 

3. To force into fervice. This is generally now fpoken and 

written prefs. . 

His age has charms in it, his title more. 

To pluck the common bofoms on his fide. 

And turn our impreft launces in our eyes ^ 

Which do command them. Shakefpeare s King Lear, 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifird be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunfmane’s high hill 
Shall come againft him. 

--That will never be: 

Who can imprejs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Ormond fhould contribute all he could for the making thofe 
levies of men, and for impreffing of fhips. Clarendon. 

Impre'ss. n.f [ from the verb.] 

1. Mark made by preffure. 

This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trench’d in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diffolves to water. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

They having taken the imprefes of the infides of thefe fhells 
with that exquifite nicenefs, as to exprefs even the fineft linea¬ 
ments of them. Woodward’s Nat. Hiflory. 

2. Effefts upon another fubffance. 

How obje&s are reprefented to myfelf I cannot be igno¬ 
rant; but in what manner they are received, and what im- 
prefjes they make upon the differing organs of another, he only 
knows that feels them. Glanv. Scepj'. 

3. Mark of diftin£lion ; ftamp. 

God, furveying the works of the creation, leaves us this 
general imprefs or character upon them, that they were ex¬ 
ceeding good. South’s Sermons. 

4. Device; motto. 

To deferibe emblazon’d fhields, 

ImpreJJes quaint, caparifons, andfteeds, 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. \x. 

5. A <51 of forcing any into fervice; compulfion ; feizure. Now 
commonly prefs. 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under an im¬ 
prefs. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Why fuch imprefs of fhipwrights, whofe fore talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakef. Hamlet. 

Your fhips are not well mann’d ; 

Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 

Ingroft by fwift imprejs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Impression, n.f, [impreffio, Latin; impreffion, Fr.] 

1. The a< 5 l of preffing one body upon another. 

Senfation is fuch an impreffion or motion, made in fome 
part of the body, as produces fome perception in the under- 

Locke. 

2. Mark made by preffure; ftamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp. 

That carries no imprejfon like the dam. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Image fixed in the. mind. 

. ^ eie the offices of religion ftript of all the exte/nal decen- 
des^ they would not make a due imprejfon on the mind. Atter . 

The falfe reprefentations of the kingdom’s enemies had 
made fome imprejfon in the mind of the fucceffor. Szuift. 

4. Operation; influence. J 

The king had made him high fheriff of Suffex, that he 
might the better make imprejfon upon that county. Clarendon. 

We he open to the imprejfons of flattery, which we admit 
without fcruple, becaufe we think we deferve it. Atterbury 
Univerfal gravitation is above all mechanifm, and proceeds 
from a divine energy and imprejfon. Bentley’s Sermons. 

i here is a real knowledge of material things, when the 
thing itfelf, and the real aaion and imprejfon thereof on our 
fenfes, ,s perceived. Qhcyne’s Phil. Princ 

5 . Efotmn; number printed at once; one courfeof printing. 

thebfl 1 Jr Cd W 1 1 r ,r la ;’ y , Opmi0ns ’ m; *es men to be of 
the Jaft imp}ejfon, and full of change. 7? r 

For ten imprejjt.nsy which his works have had in fo manv 

rtwelv a entomh m * ^ 3rC f “ rcdy P^afed once 

6. Effea of an attack. Dryden. 

Such adefeat of near two hundred horfe, feconded with two 

rhte t; V fUre,y ™ dure a comparifon with* any'of 
trie Draveit imprejfons in ancient times 

ZST” '* u.) wi», 
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™JVi ffCre !!, CeS ° f ' m M lhle and not figurable 

and not figurable, art plebeian notions. Bacon’s Natural Hi/} 

Vure T. ”f n [from im r^ The made by ^ 
lure; the dent; the lmprefflon. 

Lean but upon a rufh, 

The cicatrice and capable imprefure 

Tby palm feme moments keeps. Shake/p. As you like it. 
To Imprint, v.a. [imprinter, French.] J 1 

1. To mark upon any fubftance by preffure. 

,liff )ne f aild i the fame feal ’ im P rinted u pon pieces of wax of 
different colours. Elements of Speech. 

Having furyeyed the image of God in the foul of man, we 
are not to omit thofe chapters of majefty that God imprinted 
upon the body South's Sermons, 

one amid It his fpacious meadows flows j 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten’d lands, 

And fees his num’rous herds imprint her lands. Prior. 

2. 1 o ftamp words upon paper by the ufe of types. 

3* To fix on the mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of effe&ual and imprinting 
paiiages, amongft compliments, which is of lingular ufe. Bat 
When we fet before our eyes a round globe, the idea im- 
prW , n our mind is of a flat circle, varioufly Ihadowed, Loc. 

e have allI thofe ideas in our underftandings which we can 
make the Objefts of our thoughts, without the help of thofe 
lenlible qualities which firft imprinted them. Locke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas, which, after imprinting , have difappeared. Locke. 

by familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of thofe two 
different things diftin<% imprinted on his mind. Locke. 

1 o Impri SON. V. a . [emprifonner , Fr. in and prifon.] To fhut 
up; to confine; to keep from liberty. 

He impriforid was in chains remedilefs; 

For that Hippolytus’ rent corfe he did redrefs. Fa. Quten. 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 

Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo imprij'on'd and hemm’d in by me, 

Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 

Try to imprifon the refiftlefs wind ; 

So fwift is guilt, fo hard to be confin’d. Dryden. 

If a man irnprifons himfelf in his clofet, and employs reafon 
to find out the nature of the corporeal world, without experi¬ 
ments, he will frame a fcheme of chimeras. IVatts. 

It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat in the juices 
of vegetables, metals, and minerals may be owing to the a<ftion 
of the imprifoned rays. . Cheynes Phil. Princ. 

Imprisonment, n.f. [emprifennement, Fr. from imprijon.] Con¬ 
finement; claufure; ftate of being fhut in prifon. It may be 
written emprifonment. 

His finews waxen weak and raw, ‘ 

Through long imprifonmenl and hard conftraint. F. Queen. 

Which fhall I firft bewail. 

Thy bondage or loft fight, 

Thou art become, O worft imprifonment ! 

The dungeon of thyfelf.. Milton's Agonijles. 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paft imprisonment 
Sweetly complains. Phillips. 

Count Serini, ftill clofe prifoner in this caftle, loft his fenfes 
by his long imprifonment and afflictions. Addifon. 

It is well if they don’t fix the brand of herefy on the man 
who is leading them out of their long imprifonment , and loofe- 
ing the fetters of their fouls. Watts's Impr. of the Mind. 

Improbability, n.f. [from improbable.'] Unlikelihood; 

difficulty to be believed. 

The difficulty being fo great, and the improbability of at¬ 
tempting this fuccefsfully, it was but reafon that a folid foun¬ 
dation fhould be laid. Hammond . 

As to the improbabilities of a fpirit appearing, I boldly an- 
fwer him, that aheroick poet is not tied to the bare reprefen- 
tation of what is true, or exceeding probable. Dryden. 

Improvable, adj. [improbable, Fr. improbability Lat. in and 
probable.] Unlikely; incredible. 

This account of party-patches will appear improbable to 
thofe who live at a diftance from the fafhionable world. Addif. 
Impro'bably. ady. [from improbable.] 

i. Without likelihood. 

5>. In a manner not to be approved. Obfolete. 

Ariftotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into ten thou- 
fand meafures of water, the wine being overpowered, will be 
turned into water : he fpeaks very improbably. Boyle. 

1 ° Impro'bate. v.a. [in and probo , Latin.] Not to ap- 
P rove * Ainfworth. 

Xmproba tio.w n.f. [improbatio, Latin; improbation, French. J 
A£t of difallowing. Ainfworth. 

ImproVity. n.f. [improbitas, improbus , Latin.] Want of 
honefty ; difhonefty ; bafenefs. 

He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and caft out for no¬ 
torious improbity. Hooker. 

We balante the improbity of the one with the improbity of 
the other. VEjlrange. 
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To Improli'ficate. v.a. [/* zndprolifak.} To impregnate- 
to fecundate. A word not ufed. i re g«ate; 

A difficulty in the doflrine of eggs is how the fperm of the 
3 ck mprokfcates, and makes the oval conception frufiffil 


froun. 


cock caus, aim maxes me oval conception fruitful. 

iiVIPRO'PER adj [impropre, Fr. impropriud, Latin/ 

1. Not well adapted; unqualified. ^ 

As every feience requires a peculiar genius, fo likewife 
there is a genius peculiarly improper for every one. £ urtlAt 

2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods ufed in an original difeafe would be very />„ 
proper ,n a gouty cafe. Arbuthm £%£ 

3. Not juft; not accurate. t - 

He difappear’d, was rarify’d ; 

For ’tis improper fpeech to fay he dy’d : 

He was exhal’d. 

Improperly, adv. [from improper.] 

1. Not fitly; incongruoufly. 

2. Not juftly; not accurately. 

Improperly we meafure life by breath ; 

Such do not truly live who merit death. Dryd. Juvenal 


Dr)dt 


fen. 



To impro priate, v. a. [in and proprius, Latin.] 

1. To convert to private ufe; to feize to himfelf. 

For the pardon of the reft, the king thought it not fit it 
lhould pafs by parliament; the better, being matter of arace 
to impropriate the thanks to himfelf. Bacons Henry Mil 

2. To put the pofteffions pf the church into the hands of 
laicks. 

Mrs Culfton being pofTefTed of the impropriate parfonage 
of Bard well in Suffolk, did procure from the king leave to 
annex the fame to the vicarage. Spelman 

Impropriation, n.f. [from impropriate.] 

. / n ifpropriatln is properly fo called when the church land 
is in the hands of a layman; and an appropriation is when it 
is in the hands of a bifhop, college, or religious houfe, though 
fometimes thefe terms are confounded. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Having an impropriation in his eftatcy he took a courfe to 
difpofe of it for the augmentation of the-vicarage. Spelman. 
Impropria Tor. n.f [from impropriate.] A layman that has 
the poffeffion of the lands of the church. 

Where the vicar Ieafes his glebe, the tenant muft pay the 
great tythes to the redor or impropriator. Jyliffe’s Pcverg. 
Impropriety. n.J. [impropriety fir. frem improprius^ Latin.] 
Unfitnefs; unfuitablenefs; inaccuracy; want of juftnefs. 

Thefe mighty ones, whofe ambition could fuffer them to be 
called gods, would never be flattered into immortality; but 
the proudeft have been convinced of the impropriety of that 
appellation. _ . Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Many grofs improprieties , however authorized by practice, 
ought to be difearded. Swift. 

Impro'sperous. adj. [in and profperous.] Unhappy; unfor¬ 
tunate ; not fuccefsful. 

T his method is in the defign probable, how irnprofperous fo- 
ever the wickednefs of men hath rendered the luccefs of 
_ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Our pride feduces us at once into the guilt of bold, and 
punifhment of irnprofperous rebels. Decay of Piety. 

Seven revolving years are wholly run. 

Since the irnprofperous voyage we begun. Dryden's Mn. 

Impro'sperously. adv. [f rom irnprofperous.] Unhappily; un- 
fuccefsfully ; with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very improfperoufy at¬ 
tempted. Boyle. 

ImproVable. adj. [from improve.] Capable of being ad¬ 
vanced from a good to a better ftate; capable of melioration. 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the eflays of 
weaker heads afford improvable hints unto better. Brown. 

We have flock enough, and that too of fo improvable a na¬ 
ture, that is, capable df infinite advancement. Decay cf Piety. 

Man is accommodated with moral principles, improvable by 
the exercife of his faculties. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Animals are not improvable beyond their proper genius: a dog 
will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. Grew's Cofrnol. 

I have a fine fpread of improvable lands, and am already 
planting woods and draining marfhes. Addifon s Spectator . 

Impro'vableness. n.f. [from improvable.] Capablenefs of 
being made better. 

Impro'vably. adv. [from improvable.] In a manner that ad¬ 
mits of melioration. 

To Impr oVe. v.a. [in and probus. Quafi probum facere. Skin¬ 
ner.] 

1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; to raife from 
good to better. We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 

I love not to improve the honour of the living by impairing 
that of the dead. « Denham. 

Heaven feems improv'd with a fuperior ray, 

And the bright arch refleCfs a double day. Pope. 

2 . [In and prove \ improuver, Fr. improbo, Lat.] To difprove. 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuftly accufed, yet doth 

not that improve any thing that I have- faid, Whit gift e- 

fo 
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To Impro've. v. n. To advance in goodnefs. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and diligence; vir¬ 
tues which become us, particularly in times of war. Atterb. 
iMpfe'vEMENT. n.f. [from improve.'] 

Melioration; advancement of any thing from good to better. 

Some virtues tend to the prefervation of health, and others 
to the improvement and fecurityof eftates. Tillotfon. 

2 A a of improving. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and fome few others, are 
improvements on the Greek poet. Addijon's Spectator. 

o. Progrefs from good to better. 

* There is a defign of pubfifhing the hiftory of architecture, 
with its feveral improvements and decays. Addifon. 

Inftru<ftion ; edification. 

I look upon your city as the heft place of improvement : from 
the fchool we go to the univerfity, but from the univerfities to 
London. South. 

5. EfFeft of melioration. 

Love is the greateft of human affections, and friendfhip the 
n obi eft and moft refined improvement of love. South. 

ImproVer. n f [from improve.] 

1. One that makes himfelf or any thing elfe better. . , 

Thev were the greateft improvers of thofe qualifications with 
which courts ufed to be adorned. Clarendon. 

The firft ftarted ideas have been examined, and many effec¬ 
tually confuted by the late improvers of this way. 

Homer is like a fkilful improver , who places 
ftatue fo as to anfwer feveral viftas. 

2 . Any thing that meliorates. 

Chalk is a very great improver of moft lands. 

Improvi'ded. adj. [improvijusy Latin; imprevu , 
forefeen ; unexpected ; unprovided againft. 

She fuborned hath 

This crafty meffenger with letters vain. 

To work new woe, and improvided fcath. 

By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Fairy Qiie'en. 
Impro'vidence. n.f. [from improvident ] Want of fore¬ 
thought ; v/ant of caution. 

Men would efcape floods by running up to mountains ; and 
though fome might perifh through improvidencey or through the 
fudden inundation of a deluge, many VouM efcape. Hale. 

The improvidence of my neighbour muft not make me in¬ 
human. L'Ejirange. 

IMPROVIDENT, adj. [improvidusy Latin.] Wanting fore- 
caft; wanting care to provide. 

Improvident foldiers, had your watch been good. 

This fudden mifehief never could have fall’n. Shak. H. VI. 

When men well have fed, the blood being warm, 

Then are they moft improvident of harm. Daniel's Ci. IVar. 

I fhall conclude this digreflion, and return to the time w'hen 
that brifk and improvident refolution was taken. Clarendoni 
This were an improvident revenge in the young ones, 
whereby, in defect of provifion, they muft deftroy themfelves. 

Brown's Vulgar Errow s. 
ImproVidently. adv. [from improvident.] Without fore¬ 
thought ; without care. 

Now we are in the ftreet, he firft of all, 

Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 

And fo imprifon’d, and hemm’d in by me, 

Sells for a little ftate his liberty. Donne. 

ImprovPsion. n.f. [in and provifion.] Want of forethought. 

Her improvifion would be juftly acciifable. Brown. 

Imprudence.^./ [imprudence, Fr. imprudentia, Lat.] Want 
of prudence; indiferetion; negligence; inattention to intereft. 
IMPRUDENT, adj. [imprudent , Fr. imprudens, Lat.] Wanting 
prudence; injudicious; indifereet; negligent. 

There is no fuch imprudent perfon as he that negleds God 
•and his foul. Tiliotfm. 

Impudence. \n.f. [impudence, Fr. impudentia, Lat.] Shame- 
1 mpudency. ) leffnefs ; immodefty. 

I ne’er heard yet 

That any of thefe bolder vices wanted 
Lefs impudence to gajnfay what they did. 

Than to perform it firft. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Nor did Noah s open infirmity juftify Cham’s impudena, or 
exempt him from that curfe of being fervant of fervants. 

Thofe clear truths, that either their own evidefceVrces^us 
US to admit, or common experience makes it impudence to 


1 ..1PUDENT, adj. [ impudent, Fr. impudent, Latin.] Shame- 
iefs; wanting modefty. J 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words that 

thmftZ t f fUCh PT th f, ^pudent faweihef from you, can 
thiuftmefrom aleve confideration. Shake/p. HenrylV 

When we behold an angel, not to fear, y 

, At once aflail 

ith open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandys 
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Why fhould foft Fabius impudently beajr 
Names gain’d by conqueft in the Gallick war ? 

Why lays he claim to Hercules his ftrain, 

Yet dares be bafe, effeminate, and vain ? Dryden. 

ToIMPU'GN. v.a. [impugner, Fr. irnpugnoy Lat.] To attack5 
to aflault. 

Of a ftrange nature is the fuit you follo\y; 

Yet in fuch rule, that the Venetian javfr 
Cannot impugn you. Shakefp. Merch. of Vmice. 

I cannot think myfelf engaged to difcoiirfe of lots, as to 
their nature, ufe, and allowablenefs; and that not only in 
matters of moment and bufinefs, but alfo of recreation, which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South's Sermons. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that hefaw one of thefe in his time; 
but the truth hereof I will not rafhJy impugn , or over-boldly 
affirm. Peacham on Drawing. 

Impu'gner. n.f. [from impugn.] One that attacks or invades. 
Impui'ssaNce. n.f [French] Impotence; inability; weak- 
nefs; feeblenefs. 

As he would not truft Ferdinando and Maximilian for fup- 
ports of war, fo the impuifjance of the one, and the double 
proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for occafions to ac¬ 
cept of peace. Bacon's HenryVll. 

FMPULSEv n.f [impulfuSy Latin.] 

1. Communicated force; the effeft of one body a&iqg upon another. 

If thefe little impufes fet the great wheels of devotu n on 
work, the largenefs and height of that fhall not at all be pre¬ 
judiced by the fmalnefs of its occafion. South's Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us manifeftly by hnpulfe. Locke. 
Bodies, from the impulfe of a fluid, can only gravitate in 
proportion to their furfaces, and not according to their quan¬ 
tity of matter, which is contrary to experience. Ch<yne. 

2 . Influence a&ing upon the mind ; motive; idea. 

Mean time, by Jove’s impulfe , Mezentius arm’d. 
Succeeded Turnus. Dryden's Mn. 

Thefe were my natural impulfes for the undertaking; but 
there was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible. Dry. 

Adofes faw the bufh hurn without being confumed, and 
heard a voice out of it: this was fomething, befides finding 
an impulfe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring 
his brethren out of Egypt. Locke% 

3. Hoitile lmprefhon. 

Like two great rocks againft the raging tide, 

Unmov’d the two united chiefs abide, 

Suftain th’ impulfe , and receive the war. Prior. 

ImPu'lskdn. n f [impulfion, Fr. impulfus , Latin.] 

1. The agency of body in motion upon body, 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body paiTeth 
without found ; for that found that is heard fometimes is pro¬ 
duced only by the breaking of the air, and not by the inipul- 
of the air Bacon’s Natural hiftory. 

i o the impu’fion there is requifite the force of the body that 
moveth, and the refiftance of the body that is moved ; and if 

fmTv' rn° 0 u great ; , 1 t 5 " eldeth t0 ° and if it be too 

final, it refifteth too little. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. J y 

But thou didft plead 

Divine impulfon , prompting how thou migbt’ft 
t ind fome occafion to infeft our foes. Milton's Agonifles 
Impulsive, adj [impuff Fr. from impulfe.] Having the 

power of impulfe; moving; impellent. J g 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience • 

But thofe being placed in a lower fphere, 

H IS fierce ambition, like the higheft mover, 

Has/umed with a ftrong impufive motion 

Againlt their proper courfe. n 7 , n , 

Poo. men I poo.p.pf,,. „J 
Do fome impulfive force obey, 7 ? 

And are but play’d with, do not plav p • V 

lZ ITY -d f - Latin.] Si 

from punifliment ; exemption from punifhment. J 

.. long.'. 

never be brought to believe, that there is a crimp ' K ^ ^ 1 
^ no Denaltv. a cnr ne where they 


Locke. fee no penalty. 


Men, potent in the commonwealth win^V Fr f‘ hold,r - 

gotten influence towards procuring imlunf P ° y their 
due favours for themfelves nr ^ & A or extorting un- 

IMPU EE. , ti [iS? Z ZTSn I’'"'"-’'’ 

>• Contrary to fanaity; unhallowed | unholy, 

No more can impure man retain and^ 

In that pure regio/of a worthyTo ve m °'’ e 

Than earthly fubftance can unforc’d afpi re 

And leave h,s nature to converfe with fire n 

Hypocrites aufterely talk ZWrf! ’ 

Condemning as impure what God ha, made 
• “ j “““* “ 

2. Unchaftq^ 
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2. Unchafte. 

]f black fcandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shakefp. R. III. 

One could not devife a more proper hell for an impure fpi- 
rit, than that which Plato has touched upon. Addifon . 

3. Feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; drofiy. 

Impu'rely. adv . [from impure ] With impurity. 

Impureness. In.J. [impurete, French ; impuritas , Lat. from 

Impu'rity. S impure .] 

1. Want of fan&ity; want of holinefs. 

2. A& of unchaftity. 

The foul impurities that reigned among the monkifh clergy. 

Atterburys Sermons. 

3. Feculent admixture. 

Cleanfe the alimentary du£t by vomiting and clyfters, tfie 
impurities of which will be carried into the blood. ’ Arbuthnot. 

ToImpu'rple. v. a. [empourprer,Yr. from purple.] To make 
red; to colour as with purple. 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 

Pavement, that like a fea of jafper fhone, 

Impurpled with celeftial rofes, fmil’d. Milton. 

Impu'table. adj. [from impute ] 

1. Chargeable upon anyone. 

That firft fort of foolifhnefs is imputable to them. South : 

2. Accufable ; chargeable with a fault. Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her hufband, through any default of 
his, as on the account of cruelty, then he fhall be compelled 
to allow her alimony ; for the law deems her to be a dutiful 
wife as long as the fault lies at his door, and fhe is in no wife 
imputable. Ayltffis Parergon. 

Impu'tableness. n. f. [from imputable.] The quality of being 
imputable. 

’Tis neceffary to the imputablenefs of an aflion, that it be 
avoidable. Norris. 

Imputation, n.f [ imputation, Fr. from impute .J 

1. Attribution of anything: generally of ill. 

Truft to me, Ulyffes ; 

Our imputation fhall be oddly pois’d 

In this wild adtion. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

If a fon that is fent by his father about merchandize, do fall 
into fome lewd adlion, the imputation of his wickednefs, by 
your rule, fhould be impofed upon his father. Shakefpeare. 

To ufe intelle&ions and volitions in the infinite effence, as 
hypothefes, is allowable; but a rigorous imputation is deroga¬ 
tory to him, and arrogant in us. Glanv. Scepf. 

I have formerly faid that I could diftinguifh your writings 
from thofe of any others : ’tis now time to clear myfelf from 
any imputation of felf-conceit on that fubjedt. Dryden. 

2 . Sometimes of good. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his men 
with the imputation of being near their mafter. Shakefpeare. 

3. Cenfure; reproach. 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the leaft feel that fcourge of 
vulgar imputation , which notwithftanding they deferve. Hooker. 

Let us be careful to guard ourfelves againft thefe groundless 
imputations of our enemies, and to rife above them. Addifon. 

Neither do I refledf upon the memory of his late majefty, 
whom I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this mat¬ 
ter. Swift. 

4. Hint; refledfion. 

Anthonio is a good man. 

—Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

—No, no ; my meaning is to have you underftand me that he 
is fufficient. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Imputa'tive. adj. [ from impute . ] That which may im- 
. pute. Ainfwrtb. 

To IMPUTE, v. a. [ imputer, Fr. impute , Latin.] 

2. To charge upon; to attribute: generally ill; fometimes 
good. 

It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. Ro. iv. 22. 

Men in their innovations fhould follow the example of time, 
which innovateth but quietly, and by degrees fcarce to be per¬ 
ceived ; for otherwife whatfoever is new and unlooked for, 
ever mends fome, and pairs others; and he that is holpen 
takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt 
for a wrong, imputeth it to the author. Bacon's Effays. 

I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thofe who imputed 
it to folly. Temple. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance* Dryden. 

This obfeurity cannot be imputed to want of language in 
fo great a mafter of ftile. Locke. 

I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurft, called a differta-r 
tion on parties. Swift. 

2. To reckon to one wbatdoes not properly belong to him. 

Thy merit 

Imputed fhall abfolve them who renounce 

Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. Mi'ton. 

Imjpu'ter. n.f. [from impute.] He that imputes. 

In. prep, [in, Latin.] 

!. Noting the place where any thing is prefent. 
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In fchool of love are all things taught we fee; 

There learn’d this maid of arms the ireful guife. Fairf 

Is this place here not fufficient ftrong ^ ** 

To guard us in ? ° Daniels Civil War 

2. Noting the ft ate prefent at any time. 

The other is only by error and mifconceit named the or¬ 
dinance of Jefus Chrift: no one proof is yet brought forth' 
whereby it may clearly appear to be fo in very deed. Hooker 

Like one of two contending in a prize. 

That thiuks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Shakefp 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confederates, are in arms. Shak. R. Ill 

Danger before, and in, and after the adl, 

You needs muft grant is great. Daniel's Civil War. 

However it be in knowledge, I may truly fay it is of no ufe 
at all in probabilities ; for the aftent there, being to be deter¬ 
mined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the 
proofs on both ftdes, nothing is fo unfit' to affift the mind in 
that as fyllogifm. i ocke> 

In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the bed 
which, ’tis probable, he has not done oft* the breach. Collier. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal interefts, in moft 
cafes, very confiftent. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

None was fo little in their friendfhips, or fo much in that of 
thofe whom they had moft abufed. LeUer to Publ. of Dunciad. 

3. Noting the - time. 

When we would confider eternity a parte ante , what do we 
but, beginning from ourfelves and the prefent time we are in, 
repeat in our minds the ideas of years or ages paft, with a 
profpedl of proceeding in fuch addition with all the infinity of 
numbers ? Locke. 

4. Noting power. 

To feed mens fouls, quoth he, is not in man. Hubb. Hale. 

5. Noting proportion. 

Let ufury in general be reduced to five in the hundred, and 
let that rate be proclaimed to be free and current. Bacon. 

I cannot but lament the common courfe, which, at leaft, 
nine in ten of thofe who enter into the miniftry are obliged to 
enter. Swift. 

6. Concerning. 

I only confider what he, who is allowed to have carried this 
argument fartheft, has faid in it. Locke. 

7. For the fake. A folemn phrafe. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat does this our Caefar feed. 

That he is grown fo great ? Shakef. Julius Cafar, 

In the name of the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Banifh him our city. Shakef. Coriolcmus. 

Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may fee your father’s death reveng’d, Dryden. 

8. Noting caufe. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong. 

Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shakefp. H. VI. 

9. In that. Becaufe. 

Some things they do in that they are men ; in that they are 
wife men, and chriftian men, fome things; fome things in that 
they are men mifled, and blinded with error. Hooker . 

He cannot brook fuch difgrace well, as he fhall run into; 
in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and againft my will. 

Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

10. In as much. Since; feeing that. 

Thofe things are done voluntarily by us, which other crea¬ 
tures do naturally, in as much as we might ftay our doing of 
them if we would. Hooker. 

In. aclv. ' . 

1. Within fome place; notout. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable 
perfon; efpecially if he be arrived at that confummate and re¬ 
buff: degree of falfhood as to play in and out, and (how tricks 
with oaths, the facredeft bonds which the'confluence of man 
can be bound with. South's Sermons. 

I fear me, you'll be in ’till then. Shakefpeare. 

2. Engaged to any affair. 

We know the worft can come: ’tis thought upon: 


We cannot fhift being in, we muft go on. 


Daniel. 


Thefe pragmatical flies value themfelves for being in at every 
thing, and are found at laft to be juft good for nothing. L J * 
. Placed in fome ftate. 


Poor rogues talk of court news. 
Who lofes and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. 


Shakefp- 
Pope . 


Muft never patriot then declaim at gin 
Unlef>, good man, he has been fairly in. 

. Noting entrance. . the 

Go to thy fellows ; bid them cover the table, ferve 1 ^ 

meat, and we will come in to dinner. a e J‘ £ 

He’s too big to go in there: what fhall I do ? 

-Let me fee’t; I’U in, I’U in: follow your friend s a£"c» 

ril in. Shakefpeare*s Merry Weues of 

In the laid cavity lies loofe the fbell of fome fort o 
larger than could be introduced,is at either of thole o • 

Woodward on f f 
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5 * ^it nofmore elegible to come in with a fmooth gale, than 
to be tolled at fea with a ftorm. Collier. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryd. Georg. 

6. Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left-handed fencers is fo different from that 
of the right-handed, that you run upon their fwords if you pufn 
forward; and they are in with you, if you offer to fall back 
without keeping your guard. Tatler. 

In has commonly in compofition a negative or privative fenfe, 
as in the Latin: fo, adiive denotes that which alts, inactive 
that which does not aft. In before r is changed into r; as 
irregular: before / into /; as illative: and into rn before fome 
other confonants; as improbable. 

Inability, n.f. [in and ability.] Impuiffance; impotence; 
want of power. 

If no natural nor cafual inability crofs their defires, they al¬ 
ways delighting to inure themfelves with actions moft benefi¬ 
cial to others, cannot but gather great experience, and thro’ 
experience the more wifdom. Hooker. 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended; and what 
plea can we offer to divine juftice to prevent condemna¬ 
tion ? Rogers. 

Ina'bstinENCE. n.f. [in and abjlinence. ] Intemperance; 

want of power to abftain. 

Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 

Before thee fhall appear, that thou may’ft know 

What mifery the inabjlinence of Eve 

Shall bring on man. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Inaccessible, adj. [inacceffible, Fr. in and acceffble.] Not to 
be reached; not to be approached. 

Whate’er you are. 

That in this defart inacceffible , 

Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 

Lofe and negledl the creeping hours of time. Shakefpeare. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far lower 
form, are inacceffible to us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

There fhall we clearly fee the ends and ufes of thefe things, 
which here were either too fubtile for us to penetrate, or too 
remote and inacceffible for us to come to any diftincSt view of. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether inacceffible ; 
and that an eafy way may be found to it, ’tis to confider nature 
and to copy her. . Dryden. 

Inaccuracy, n.f. [from inaccurate.] Want of exa£tnefs. 

Inaccurate. adj. [in and accurate .] Not exadl; not accu¬ 
rate. It is ufed fometimes of perfons, but more frequently of 
performances. 

Inaction, n.f. [inadiion, Fr. in and adiion.] Ceftation from 
labour; forbearance of labour. 

The times and amufements paft are not more like a dream 
to me, than thofe which are prefent: I lie in a refrefhing kind 
of inadhon. b p 

Inactive, adj. [in and adiive.] Not bufy; not diligent* 
idle; indolent; fluggifh. & * 

Inactively, adv. [from inadiive.] Idly; without labour- 
without motion ; fluggifhly. 

In feafons off perfea freedom, mark how your fon fpends 
his time ; whether he inadiively loiters it away, when left to 
his own inclination. r , 

^ N jnefe l/VITY * ^ and a£llvlt V] Idlenefs; reft; fluggifh- 

A doarine which manifcaiy tends to difeourage the endea- 

r^dlr 11 ’ t0 int r 0dUCe a ^inactivity, and negled of 
the offi nary means of grace. Rogeris 

Virtue, conceal’d within our breaft. 

Is inadlivity at beft. c. 

iNA-DEqUATE. ^. |> and adaquatus, Latin.] Not equalto 
the purpofe; defeflive; falling below the due proportion. 

Remorfe for vice 

Not paid, or paid inadequate in price. 

What farther means can reafon now dire# ? J)rvden 

liquate tdeas are fuch, which are but a partial or incom 
ferred rePrefentatl0n ° f * h ° fe archet >'P es to which they are re- 

lN ct^dy TElY - ^ Defe&ivelyf’not 

,ulfy k ^ they may dther AH. or but inode- 

French; front 

.!• Carelefthefsj negligence; inattention. 

^icKetken thefr firftrife ti Y* ^ fcanda!s > 
J ndifcretion “ * onI y Lorn fome inadvertence or 

Tl ' 
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inadvertencies , are infinitely preferrable to the works of an in¬ 
ferior kind of author, which are fcrupuloufly exadL Addifon . 

Inadvertent, adj. [in and advertens , Latin.] Negligent5 
carelefs. 

Inadvertently, adv. [from inadvertent.] Carelefly ; ne¬ 
gligently. # 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe and UlyfFes, 
who afterwards fiew his father with the bone of a fifh inadver¬ 
tently. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey* 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground. Clarifja . 

Ina'lienable. adj. [in and alienable.] That cannot be alie¬ 
nated. 

Inalime'ntal. adj. [in and alimental. ] Affording no nou- 
rifhment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nourifhment; and the 

. 1 _ — . . A f i.1* . in . a /. 1 .^. /■* r-\ A^^ I 1 A M ^O I \ A O Tf T ■ A^ 



Inami' 

Not to be loft. 

Thefe advantages are inamiffible. Hammond. 

Ina'ne. adj. [inanis, Latin.] Empty; void. 

We fometimes fpeak of place in the great inane , beyond 
the confines of the world. Locke. 

To Inanimate, v. a. [in and animo , Latin.] To animate; 
to quicken. This word is not in ufe. 

There’s a kind of world remaining ftilJ, 

Though file which did inanimate and fill 
The world be gone ; yet in this laft: long night 
Her ghofl: doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. Donne. 
Ina'nimate. j adj. [in animat us , Latin; inanime, French.] 
Ina'nimated. ) Void of life; without animation. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome degree kin¬ 
dled ; but inanimate bodies have their fpirits no whit inflamed. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r, 

Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair. 

And gave the fign of granting. Dryden. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent in the 
inanimate bodies; but are the effedls of their motion upon our 
nerves. . Bentley. 

I hey can neither fubfift: nor be produced by the powers of 
mechanifm ; for both require the conftant influence of a prin¬ 
ciple different from that which governs the inanimated part of 
the univerfe. . Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall. 

And leave inanimate the naked wall. 

Still in thy fong fhould vanquifh’d France appear. Pope. 
Inanition, n.f [inanition, Fr. inanis, Lat.] Emptinefsof body: 
want of fulnefs in the veffels of the animal. 

Weaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from too great ful- 
n f s , m Tf beginning, and too great inanition in the latter end 
of the difeafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Inanity, n.f. [from mams, Latin.] Emptinefs; void fpace. 

is opinion excludes all fuch inanity, and admits no va- 
cuines but fo little ones as no body whatever can come to, but 
w j. , e ,^p5 er '■ban they, and muft touch the corporal parts 
which thofe vacuities divide. Digby on Bodies. 

In appetency, n.f. [|» and appetentia, Latin] Want of fto- 
mach or appetite. 

adi ~ [ " and appikMe ] Not tobe p ut a 
I ^Z>^L C c A eT 0 ^eg 1 igence■'"^ &fl ' ^ '“ , ^ “ 2nd *****»•] 

'XT'-*' ° dj ' ^ 3nd an ' Latin ‘J Not ca PaUe of til- 
ToIna'rch. v. a. [in and arch.] D ' Ct ' 

JZ chl T ‘ S . a method of gifting, which is commonly 
called grafting by approach. This method of craftino- is ufed 
when the frock and the tree may be joined • t?ke the hraneh 
you wouid inarch and, having fitted i{ to that part of the frock 

one fide°ah lri f en h d ^^i! 1 parC aW ^ the rind and wood on 

one lide about three inches in length * after the 

Tt ° r “ in the piace where the^raftir’to^e 

meet d ’theif a V h 7 f a yj 0 ' n e< i uall y together that the fapmay 

together, ^ ^ exadfiy 

to prevent the air from entering to dry the wound^ 111 ,! ^ 
from getting in to rot the frock: yo/IhouTd fix’a ft l ^ 
tbe ground, to which that narf rtf n . a ftake into 

fhould be fattened,* to ^preveru aS K alf °, the g raft - 

afunder. In this manner they “are to " S ‘r'” 1 

months, in which time they J\\\ he r, a: , m about four 

the graft may then be cut from he United * and 

flope it off clofe to the flock and mother " t | :e f> obfervingto 
frefti grafting clay. The oDerat' ^ ^ J omed P arts with 
April or May, and is commonlv 1 ^ WayS P erformed in 
ties, jafmines, walnuts firrs anf ^ 1 ^ U ?° ri t oran g es » m y r “ 

«d „ ...i. pZfzsig*-* *■ 
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Inarticulate, adj. [inarticule,-Fr> in and articulate.] Not 
uttered with diftinftnefs like that of the fyllables of human 
fpeech. 

Obferve what inarticulate founds refemble any of the parti¬ 
cular letters. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a fenfe of 
devotion ; as our folemn mufick, which is inarticulate poefy, 
does in churches. Dryden. 

Inarticulately, adv. [from inarticulate.] Not diftinftly. 
Inarticulateness, n. f [from inarticulate.] Confufion of 
founds; want of diftinftnefs in pronouncing. 

Inartificial. adj. [in and artificial .] Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the effefts 5 and it may be thought 
inartificial to make it the caufe alfo. Decay of Piety. 

Inartifj'cially. adv. [horn inartificial.] Without art; in 
a manner contrary to the rules of art. 

This lofty humour is clumfily and inartificially managed, 
when its affected by thofe of a felf-denying profeffion. Collier. 
In attention, n.f. [inattention, Fr. in and attention.] Dis¬ 
regard ; negligence; negleft. 

Perfons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of the mi- 
niftry, or hear with fuch inattention or contempt as renders 
them of little effeft. Rogers’s Sermons. 

We fee a ((range inattention to this moft important pro- 
fpedt. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Novel lays attraft our raviSh’d ears ; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears. Pope, 

Inatte'ntive. adj . [in and attentive.] Carelefs; negligent; 
regardlefs. 

If we indulge the frequent roving of paffions, we (hall pro¬ 
cure an unfteady and inattentive habit. Watts . 

Inau'dible. adj, [in and audible.] Not to be heard; void of 
found. 

Let’s take the inftant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 
Th’ inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakefpeare. 

To Inaugurate, v. a. [inauguro , Latin.] To con fee rate; 
to inveft with a new office by folemn rites; to begin with good 
omens ; to begin. 

Thofe beginnings of years were propitious to him, as if 
kings did chufe remarkable days to inaugurate their favours, 
that they may appear afts as well of the time as of the 
will. Wotton. 

Inauguration, n.f. [inauguration , Fr. inauguro , Latin.] 
Inveftiture by folemn rites. 

The royal olive was folemnly fworn, at his inauguration , to 
obferve thefe things inviolable. Howel’s Vocal Forrejl. 

At his regal inauguration his old father refigned the kingdom 
to him. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Inaura'tion. nf. [ inauro , Latin.] The aft of gilding or 
covering with gold. 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our manner ; but 
fome fort of their inauration , or gilding, muff have been much 
dearer than ours. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Inauspi'cious. adj. [in and aufpicious.] Ill-omened; un¬ 
lucky; unfortunate. 

Oh here 

I will fet up my everlafting reft; 

And fhake the yoke of inaufpicious ftars 
From this world-wearied flefti. Shakef Rom. and Juliet, 

Though heaven’s inaufpicious eye 
Lay black on love’s nativity, 

Her eye a ftrong appeal can give; 

Beauty, fmiles, and love fhall live. Crajhaw. 

The ftars feel not the difeafes their inaufpicious influence 
produces. Boyle. 

With inaufpicious love a wretched fwain 
Purfu’d the faired nymph of all the plain ; 

She plung’d him hopelefs in a deep defpair. Dryden. 

Inbe'ing. n.f. [in and being.] Inherence; infeparablenefs. 
When we fay the bowl is round, the boy is witty, thefe are 
proper or inherent modes; for they have a fort of inbeing in 
the fubftance itfelf, and do not arife from the addition of any 
other fubftance to it. _ Watts. 

Inborn, adj. [in and born.] Innate; implanted by nature. 

Led by fenfe of good, 

Inborn to all, I fought my needful food. Dryden. 

All paffions being inborn with us, we are almoft equally 
judges of them. Drydifi, 

Some Carolina, to heaven’s diftates true. 

Thy inborn worth with confcious eyes fhall fee. 

And flight th’ imperial diadem for thee. Addifon. 

Inbre'athed. adj, [in and breath.] Infpired; infufed by in- 
fpiration. 

Bleft pair of fyrens, pledges of heav’n’s joy. 

Sphere-born harmonious fillers, voice and verfe. 

Wed your divine founds, and mixt power employ, 

Dead things with inbreath’d fenfe able to pierce, Milton. 
I'nbred. adj, [in and bred.] Produced within; hatched or 
generated within. 


My inbred enemy 

Forth iffu d. Milton’s Paradife Lofl l " 

A man thinks better of his children than they deferve- hi 
there is an impulle of tendernefs, and there muft be f ^ 
efteem for the fetting of that inbred affeftion at work. DpT 
But he unmov’d contemns their idle threat; * ^ 

And inbred worth doth boafting valour flight. Dr d 
To Inca'ge. v. a. [in and cage.] Tocoop°up; to ihutuT- 
to confine in a cage, or any narrow fpace. ^ * 

And yet imaged in fo fmall a verge, 

Thy wafte is no whit lefler than thy lord’s. Shake/. R JJ 
It made my imprifonment a pleafure; 

Ay, fuch a pleafure as imaged birds 
Conceive. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI 

Incale'scence. 7 n.f [ incalefco , Latin.] The ftate of grow- 
Incale'scency. J ingwarm; warmth; incipient heat. 

Averroes reftrained his hilarity, making no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato; that is 
a fober incalefieme, and regulated eftuation from wine. Brown. 

The oil preferves the ends of the bones from incalefcency , which 
they, being folid bodies, would neceffarily contract from afwift 

, motion ’ r r . Ray on the Creation. 

Incantation, n f. [incantation,Yr. incanto, Lat.] Charms 
uttered byfinging; enchantment. 

My ancient incantations are too weak. 

And hell too ftrong. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 

By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, by that her 
incantation , became the fubjeft of labour, forrow, and death. 

Raleigh’s Hifiory of the World. 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying in the air, 
and transforming themfelves into other bodies, are reported to 
be wrought, not by incantations or ceremonies, but by anoint¬ 
ing themfelves all over, move a man to think that thefe fables 
are the effedls of imagination; for ointments, if laid on any 
thing thick, by flopping of the pores, fhut in the vapours, and 
fend them to the head extremely. Bacons Natural Hifiory. 

The name of a city being difeovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by charms 
and incantations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The nuptial rights his outrage ftrait attends; 

The dow’r defir’d is his transfigur’d friends : 

The incantation backward the repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what flie did, defeats. Garth. 

The commands which our religion hath impofed on its fol¬ 
lowers are not like the abfurd ceremonies of pagan idolatry, the 
frivolous rites of their initiations and worfhip, that might look 
like incantations and magick,but had no tendency to make man¬ 
kind the happier. Bentley’s Sermons. 

IncaTtatop-y. adj. [from incanto , Latin.] Dealing by en¬ 
chantment; magical. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like Incan - 
tatory impoftors, daily delude them. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 
ToInca'nton. v. a. [in and canton.] To unite to a canton 
or feparate community. 

When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propofed the incor¬ 
porating Geneva in the cantons, the Roman cathoficks, fear¬ 
ing the proteftant intereft, propofed the incantoning of Con- 
ftance as a counterpoife. Addifon on Italy. 

Incapability. 7 n.f. [from incapable.] Inability natural; 
Inca'pableness. 3 difqualification legal. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of incapability in 
yourfelf to the fervice. Suckling . 

Incapable, adj. [ incapable , Fr. in and capable.] 

1. Wanting power; wanting underftanding; unable to compre¬ 
hend, learn, or underftand. 

Incapable and (hallow innocents ! 

You cannot guefs who caus’d your father’s death. Shake/). 

2 . Not able to receive any thing. 

Wilmot, when he faw Goring put in the command, thought 
himfelf incapable of reparation. Clarendon. 

3. Unable; not equal to any thing. 

Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reafonable affairs l Is he not ftupid 
With age ? Shakef Winter s Bale. 

4. Difqualified by law. , , 

Their lands are almoff entirely taken from them, and they 
are rendered incapable of purchafing any more. /if 

5. In converfation it is ufual to fay a man is incapable 0 ‘j L 

hood, or incapable of generofity, or of any thing go° 
bad. ( r_ a ]j 

Incapacious, adj. [in and capacious.] Narrow; 0 
content. 1 

Souls that are made little and incapacious cannot en ^ 
their thoughts to take in any great compafs o 

IncapaCiousness. n.f. [from incapacious .] Narrow 
want of containing fpace. 

To Incapa'citate. v. a. [in and capacitate.] 

1. To difable; to weaken. ; n t he 

Nothing of confequence (hould be left to be 0 
laft incapacitating hours of life. 2> fo 


INC 


2> To difqualjfy 


M enftrofity could not incapacitate from marriage ■ firbutbn- 
" V y »./ F, « and _Inabrlrty; 
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Tta 1 £ - 
1 of drift religion knew; 


wa’nt of power of body, want of 

C °Itc'lnefly ( proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial in- 
Kcnieny pio Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elfe ignorance 
and incapacity of eftimating his worth. Govern, of the tongue- 
The inactivity of the foul is its incapacity to be moved with 

To Incarcerate. v. a. [incarcero, Latin.] To impnfon; 
to confine. It is ufed in the Scots law to denote imphfoning 

or confining in a gaol; otherwife it is feldom found. 

The peftilent contagion may be propagated by thofe denfe 
bodies, that eafily incarcerate the infected air; as woollen 
^j oat ] ls _ Harvey on Confumptions. 

Incarceration, n.f [from incarcerate.] Imprifonment; 

confinement. _ . , a /, 

ToInca'rn. v. a. [ incarno , Latin ] To cover with Hein. 

The flefti will foon arife in that cut of the bone, and make 
exfoliation of what is neceffary, and incarn it. Wifeman. 

To IncaCn. v. n. To breed flefti. 


Numa the rites of drift religion — , Prior, 

On ev’ry altar laid the incenfe due to rage , 

TnlNCE'NSE. v.a. [incenfus, Latin.] 1 o enK - - 6 

1 i/’eainft yourfelf you be incens d, we 11 put you. 

Like o S ne tha y t means his proper harm, rn manacles. Shakef. 
He is attended with a defp rate train, 

£KfSSffi. 25 W *■ £ '- 

To JSSStST" “ ‘ SM *- H ‘” v » 

Foul idolatries and other faults. 

Heap’d to the popular fum, will fo ir.cenfe 

God as to leave them. M.lton's Paradfe Loji , h. xn. 

How could my pious Ton thy pow r incenje f ; 

Or what,’alas! is vanquifh’d Troy’s offence ? Dryden s JEn. 
Ince'nsement. n.f. [from incenfe.] Rage; heat; fury. 

His incenfement at this moment is 


l ncaCn. v. n. I o breed Hem. fadinn can be none but by pangs of death. Shakefpeare . 

The flough came off, and the ulcer ha^\y imarned. Wifem. • ^faftion can e Yatm ] The aft of kindling; the 

'ncaCnadine. v. a. [incarnadine, F r. mcarnadino, pale redj INCE nsion. n.j i j 
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Italian.] To dye red. This word I find only once. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wadi this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnardinc , 

Making the green one red. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth, 

To Inc a'rnate. v.a. [incarner, Fr. incarno, Latin.] 

1. To cloath with flefti ; to embody with flefti. 

I, who erft contended 
With gods to fit the higheft, am now conftrain’d 
Into a bead, and mix with beftial dime, 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 

Inc a'r nate. participial adj.. [incarnat, Fr. from the verb.] 
Cloatbed with flefti; embodied in flefti. 

Undoubtedly even the nature of God itfelf, in the perfon of 
the foil, is incarnate , and hath taken to itfelf flefti. Hooker. 
They fay he cried out of women. 

—Yes, that he did, and faid they were devils incarnate. Shak. 

A moft wife fufficient means of redemption and falvation, 
by the fatisfaftory death and obedience of the incarnate fon of 
God, Jefus Chrift, God bleffed for ever. Sanderfon, 

Here (bait thou fit incarnate , here (halt reign 
Both God and man. Milton’s Paradife Lofi , b . iii. 

2. It may be doubted whether Swift underftood this word. 

But he’s poffeft, 

Incarnate with a thoufand imps. Swift. 

In Scotland incarnate is applied to any thing tinged of a deep 
red colour, from its refemblance to a flefti colour. 
Incarna'tion. n.f [incarnation , Fr. from incarnate.] 

1. The aft of affuming body. 

We muft beware we exclude not the nature of God from 
incarnation , and fo make the fon of God incarnate not to be 
very God. _ Hooker. 

Upon the annunciation, or our Lady-day, meditate on the 
incarnation of our blefled Saviour. Taylor s Guide to Devotion . 

2 . The ftate of breeding flefti. 

The pulfation under the cicatrix proceeded from the too lax 
incarnation of the wound. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Inca'rnative. n. f. [incarnatif \ Fr. from incarn.] A medicine 
that generates flefti. 

I deterged the abfeefs, and incarned by the common incar- 
mtive - Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To Inca'se. v.a. [in and cafe.] To cover; to inclofe; to 
, inwrap. 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incafe , 

The pillars filver. _ p 0 p e ' s Odyffey. 

Incau'tious. adj. [in and cautious.] Unwary; negligent; 
heedlefs. 

His rhetorical expreffions may eafily captivate any incautious 

7 reader ‘ _ Keil againfi Burnet. 

incau tiously. adv. [from incautious.] Unwarily; heed- 
lefly; negligently. J 

A fpecies of palfy invades fuch as incautioufiy expofe them- 
felyes to the morning air. Arbutbnot on Air. 

Incendiary, n.f [incendtanus, from incendo, Latin; incen- 
diaire , French.] 

^ bery 6 ^ ^ ^ t0WnS ^ ^ in malice or for fob - 

1 Wh ° mflames f a & ions > or promotes quarrels. 

Nor couM any order be obtained impartially to examine im¬ 
pudent incendiaries. j 

* A nCen u!-T eS fi S ure a nd diftinftion, who are thelnventeJs 

the utmof^de^eftafion! falfll °° dS ’ “ ^ ^ “ 

, Pefttorcolt„°we°r e ° Ut ™ 

P.f " / [feenfum, Latin, a thing burnt; encens, French 1 
Perfumes exhaled by fire in honour of fome god or godde“s. J 


ftate of being on fire. , _ , , 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decofling; and fubtile or windy 
fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evaporation; Eacon. . 

Ince'nsor. n.f. [Latin.] A kindler of anger; an inflamer 

of paffions. re 

Many priefts were impetuous and importunate incenjors of 

the rao-e * Hayward. 

Incensory, n.f [from incenfe.] The veffel in which incenfe 
is burnt and offered. _ Ainfworth . 

Incentive, n.f. [ incentivutn , Latin.] 
j. That which kindles. . 

Their unreafonable feverity was not the lead incentive , that 
blew up into thofe flames the fparks of difeontent. K. Charles. 

2. That which provokes ; that which encourages; incitement; 
motive; encouragement; fpur. It is ufed oi that which in¬ 
cites, whether to good or ill. 

Congruity of opinions, to our natural conftitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glanv. Scepf 

Even the wifdom of God hath not fuggefted more preffing 
motives, more powerful incentives to chanty, than thefe, that 
we (hall be judged by it at the laft dreadful day. _ Atterbury. 

It encourages fpeculative perfons, with all the incentives of 
place, profit, and preferment. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Incentive, adj. Inciting; encouraging. 

Competency is the moft incentive to induftry: too little 
makes men defperate, and too much carelefs. Decay of Piety. 
Ince'ption. n.f. [ inceptio , Latin.] Beginning, 

The inception of putrefaftion hath in it a maturation. Bac. 
Incentive, adj. [ inceptivus , Latin.] Noting beginning. 

An inceptive and defitive propofition, as, the fogs vanifti as 
the fun rifes; but the fogs have not yet begun to vanifti, there¬ 
fore the fun is not yet rifen. Lccke. 

Ince'ptor. n.f. [Latin.] A beginner; one who is in his ru¬ 
diments. 

Incera'tion. n.f. [incero, Latin.] The aft of covering with 
wax. . Difi. 

Ince'rtitude. n.f [ incertitude , Fr. incertitudo , Lat.] -Un¬ 
certainty; doubtfulnefs. 

Ince'ssant. adj. [in and ceffans , Latin.] Unceaftng; unin- 
termitted ; continual; uninterrupted. 

Raging wind blows up incefjant fhow’rs ; 

And when the rage allays, the rain begins. Shakef. H. VI. 

The inceffant weeping of my wife. 

Forc’d me to feek delays. Shakefpeare. 

If, by pray’r 

Inceffant , I could hope to change the will 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 

To weary him with my affiduous cries. Milt. Paracl. Loji. 

In form, a herald of the king (he flies,. 

From peer to peer, and thus inceffant cries. Pope’s Odyff 
Ince'ssantly. adv. [from inceffant.] Without intermiffion; 
continually. 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d to wa(h themfelves incejfantly. Fairy Queen. 
Who reads 

Incejfantly , and to his reading brings not 
A fpirit and judgment equal or fuperior. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
The Chriftians, who carried their religion through fo many 
perfecutions, were incejfantly comforting one another with the 
t Jr* a ™Pi e and hi (lory of our Saviour and his apoftles. Addifon. 
llNUtbl. n.f. [i nee fie, French; incefiunj, Latin.] Unnatural 

bited Cnmina COn j unaion of P erfo « s within degrees prohi- 

Is’t not a kind of incefl to take life 
From thine own Oder’s (hame ? Shakef Mcaf for Meafure. 

He 
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Hewho entered in the firft a&, a young man like Pericles, 
prince of Tyre, muft not be in danger in the fifth ad of com¬ 
mitting inceji with his daughter. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

Incestuous, adj. [ inceflueux, French.] Guilty of inceft; 
guilty of unnatural cohabitation. 

Hide me, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjure, thou fimular of virtue, 

That art incejluous. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

We may eafily guefs with what impatience the world would 
have heard an incejluous Herod difcourfing of chaftity. South , 
Ere you reach to this Incejluous love, 

You muft divine and human rights remove. Dryden. 

Ince stuously. adv. [from Incejluous .] With unnatural love. 
Macareus and Canace, fon and daughter to iEolus, god of 
the winds, loved each other incejiuoujly. Dryden. 

INCH. n.f. [ince, Saxon; uncia , Latin.] 
i* A meafure of length fuppofed equal to three grains of barley 
laid end to end ; the twelfth part of a foot. 

' A foot is the fixth part of the ftature of man, a fpan one 
eighth of it, and a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy- 
fecond. Holder on Lime. 

2 . A proverbial name for a fmall quantity. 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 

They’ll give him death by inches. Shakejp . Coriolanus . 

As in lafting, fo in length is man, 

Contra&ed to an inch, who was a fpan. Donne. 

Is it fodefirable a condition to confume by inches , and lofe 
one’s blood by drops ? Collier. 

He Ihould never mifs, in all his race. 

Of time one minute, or one inch of fpace. Blackmore. 
The commons were growing by degrees into power and 
property, gaining ground upon the patricians inch by inch . Sw . 

3. A nice point of time. 

Beldame, I think, we Watch’d you at an inch. Shakefp. 
To Inch. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they fay, but very popular ; 

He gets too far into the foldiers graces, 

And inches out my mafter. Dryden’s Cleomenes . 

2. To deal out by inches ; to give fparingly. Ainfw. 

To Inch. v. n. To advance or retire a little at a time. 
I'nched. adj. [with a word of number before it.] Containing 

inches in length or breadth. 

Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horfe 
/ over four inched bridges. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Tnchipin. n.f. Some of the infide of a deer. Ainfworth. 
Tnchmeal. n. f. [inch and meal .] A piece an inch long. 

All th’ infections that the' fun fucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Profpero fall, and make him 
By inchmeal a difeafe ! Shake/. Tempefl. 

To Fnchoate. v. a. [ inchoo, Latin.] To begin; to com¬ 
mence. 

It is neither a fubftance perfect, nor a fubftance inchoate, or 
in the way of perfection. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Inc ho a tion. n.f. [ inchoatus, Lat.] Inception; beginning. 

It difcerneth of four kinds of caufes ; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of ftellionate, and the inchoations or middle aCts towards 
crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts in thofe parts would 
be looked upon as the firft inchoation of them, which yet would 
be but their reviving. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Inchoative, adj . [ inchoative , Fr. inchoativus, Latin.] In¬ 
ceptive; noting inchoation or beginning. 

To Inci'de. v. a. [from incido, to cut, Latin.] 

Medicines are faid to incide which confift of pointed and 
fharp particles; as acids, and moft falts, by which the parti¬ 
cles of other bodies are divided from one another: thus fome 
expectorating medicines are faid to incide or cut the phlegm. 

jjhtincy. 

The menfes are promoted by all faponaceous fubftances, 
which incide the mucus in the firft paftages. Arbuthnot . 

Incidence. \ n r [incido , to fall, Latin ; incidence , French.] 
Incidency. 5 J L ’ J 

1. The direction with which one body ftrikes upon another, 

and the angle made by that line, and the plane ftruck upon, is 
called the angle of incidence. In the occurfions of two moving 
bodies, their incidence is faid to be perpendicular or oblique, as 
their directions or lines of motion make a ftraight line or an 
oblique angle at the point of contaCt. £Kincy. 

In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence , from the ob- 
jeCl to the glafs-, and from the glafs to the eye. Bacon. 

In equal incidences there is a confiderable inequality of re¬ 
fractions, whether it be that fome of the incident rays are re- 
fraCted more and others lefs conftantly, or one and the fame 
jay is by refraCtion difturbed. Newtons Opt. 

The permanent whitenefs argues, that in like incidences of 
the rays there is no fuch reparation of the emerging jays. Newt. 

He enjoys his happy ftate moft when he communicates it, 
and receives a more vigorous joy from the reflexion than from 
the direCt incidency of his happinefs. Norris. 

2. [Incident Latin.] Accident; hap; cafualty. 

What incidency thou do’ft guefs of harm declare, 

I» creeping towards me. Shakefpeare’s Winter s Tale. 
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INCIDENT. adj. [incident, Fr. incidens , Latin.] 

I. Cafual; fortuitous ; occafional; happening accidental^, e. u 
ing in befide the main defign; happening befide expedfati^ ’ 
As the ordinary courfe of common affairs is difpofej ' f °?‘ 
general laws, fo likewife mens rarer incident neceflities a 
utilities Ihould be with fpecial equity confidered. u 
I would note in children not only their articulate anfwp 
but likewife fmiles and frowns upon incident occafions 
. In a complex propofition the predicate or fubieCt 'h ifl”' 

times marl/* rnmnlpv Ktt f-V\ ^ _ 1 _ , . . 


r , cv. . junub, wnoie lurname was C* 
far, overcame Pompey: bodies, which are tranfparent W 
many pores. Here the whole propofition is called the nrimar 
or chief, and the additional propofition is called a ninddZ 
propofition. w * 

2. Happening; apt to happen. atts ' 

Conftancy is fuch a ftability and firmnefs of friendfliin as 
overlooks all thofe failures of kindnefs, that through paflL, 
trndtnt to human nature, a man may be fometimes gu i]„ 

T , ° * . South’s Sermons 

Incident, n. f. [incident, Fr. from the adjeftive] Somethin^ 
happening befide the main defign; cafualty. 0 

His wifdom will fall into it as an incident to the point of 

lawfulnefs. Bacon’s holy IVcr 

XNo perfon, no incident in the play, but muft be of ufe to 
carry on the main defign. Dryden’s D u fref nov 

Incidental, adj. Incident; cafual; happening by chance- 
not intended; not deliberate. 

The fatisfa&ion you received from thofe incidental difcourfes 
which we have wandered into. Milton 

By fome religious duties fcarce appear to be regarded at all" 
and by others only as an incidental bufinefs, to be done when 
they have nothing elfe to do. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Incidentally.^, [from incidental.’] Befide the main de¬ 
fign; occafionally. 

Thefe general rules are but occafionally and incidentaly men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, rather to manifeft unto us a former than 
to lay upon us a new obligation. Sanderfon. 

I treat either purpofely or incidentally of colours. Boyle. 
Fncidently. adv. [from incident .] Occafionally; by the 
bye; by the way. 

It was incidently moved amongft the judges what fliould be 
done for the king himfeif, who was attainted ; but refolved 
that the crown takes away defe&s. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To Inci'nerate. v. a. [in and cineres, Latin.] To burn to 
afhes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, and then 
maketh fragile; and laftly, it doth incinerate and calcinate. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Fire burneth wood, making it firft luminous, then black 
and brittle, and laftly broken and incinerate. Bacon. 

Thefe dregs ftick in the capillar infertions of the ftomach, 
and are foon incinerated and calcined into fuch falts which pro¬ 
duce coughs. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Incineration, n. f [incineration, Fr. from incinerate.'] The 
a£t of burning any thing to afhes. 

I obferved in the fixt fait of urine, brought by depuration 
to be very white, a tafte not unlike common fait, and very 
differing from the cauftick lixiviate tafte of other falts made by 
incineration. Boyle. 

Incircumspe'ction. n.f [in and circumfpefiion.] Want of 
caution ; want of heed. 

An unexpected way of delufion, whereby he more eafily 
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led away the incircumfpeciion of their belief. Browns Vul.Err. 

Inci'sed. adj. [ incifer, Fr. incifus, Latin.] Cut; made by 
cutting : as, an incifed wound. 

I brought the incifed lips together. Wife mans Surgery. 

Inci'sion. n.f. [ incifion, Fr. incifio, Latin.] 

1. A cut; a wound made with a fliarp inftrument. Generally 
ufed for wounds made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make incifion for your love, 

To prove whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine, Shakefpeare . 

God help thee, fhallowman: God make incifion in thee, 
thou art raw. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The reception of one is as different from the admiflion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the incifions of 
the plough, and when it gapes to drink in the* dew of heaven, 
or the refrefhments of a Ihower. South's Sermons. 

A fmall incifion knife is more handy than a larger for opening 
the bag. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Divifion of vifcofities by medicines. 

Abfterfion is a fcouring off, or incifion of the more vifcous 
humours, and making them more fluid, and cutting between 
them and the part; as is found in nitrous water, which fcour- 
eth linen cloth. Bacon’s Nat. Hjt* 

Inci'sive. adj. [ incifif', Fr. from incifus , Latin.J Having the 
quality of cutting or dividing. 

The colour of many corpufcles will cohere by being preci¬ 
pitated together, and be deftroyed by the eftufion of very 
piercing and incifive liquors. 

_ Inci'sor. 
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Aiiltan. 


Inci'sor. n.J. [jncifir, Latin.] Cutter; tooth in the forepart 2 . 

[ imifoirs, French.] Having the quality of 

Tnci'sure. n.f. [ineijura. Latin.] A cut; an aperture. 

In fome creatures it is wide, in fome narrow, in fome with 3. 
a deep incifure up into the head, for the better catching and 
holding of prey, and more eafy comminuting of hard food. 

Derharns Phyfico-Theoiogy. 
Incita'tion. n.f. [incitatio, Latin.] Incitement; incentive; 

motive; impulfe. . . , .. . ~ 

Dr. Ridley, in his traft of magnetjeal bodies, defines mag- 
netical attraction to be a natural incitation and difpofition con¬ 
forming unto contiguity, an union of one magnetical body 
unto another. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The multitude of objects do proportionably multiply both 4. 
the poflibilities and incitations. Governm. of the Tongue. 

The mind gives not only licence, but incitation to the other 
paflions to act with the utmoft impetuofity. Decay of Piety. 5. 
To INCITE, v. a. [ incite , Lat. inciter , Fr.J^ To ftir up; to puffi 
forward in a purpofe ; to animate ; to fpur ; to urge on. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their bjood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to ? Shake/. H. V. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite 
But love, dear love, and our ag’d.father’s right. Shakefpeare. 
Antiochus, when be incited Prufias to join in war, fet before 
him the greatnefs of the Romans, comparing it to a fin e, that 
took and fpread from kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 

The.principles of nature and common reafon, which in all 
difficulties, where prudence or courage are required, do rather 
incite us to fly for afljfrance to a Angle perfon than a multi¬ 
tude. Swift. 

Incitement, n.f [from incite.] Motive; incentive; im¬ 
pulfe; inciting power. 

A marvel it were, if a man of great capacity, having fuch 
incitements to make fiim defirous of all furtherances unto his 
caufe, could efpy in the whole feripture of God nothing which 
might breed at the leaft a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

A perfon fent hither by fome good providence, to be the 
occafion and incitement of great good to this ifland. Milton. 

If thou muft reform the ftubbom times. 

From the long records of diftant agq 
Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope’s Statius. 

Inci'vil. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Unpoliflied. See Uncivil. 
Incivi'lity. n.f [incivilite, Fr. in and civility.] 

1. Want of courtefy; rudenefs. 

He does offend againft that reverence which is due to. the 
common apprehenfjoqs of mankind, whether true or not, 
which is the greateft incivility. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

2. Act of rudenefs. 

Abftain from diffojute laughter, uncomely jefts, loud talk¬ 
ing and jeering, which, in civil account, are called indecen¬ 
cies and incivilities. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Incle'mency. n.f [hjclemcnce, Fr. in dementi a, Latin.] Un- 
mercifulnefs; cruelty; feverity; harfhnefs; roughnefs. 

And though by tempefts of the pr.ize bereft^ 

In heaven’s inclemency lome eafe we find : 

Our foes we vanquish'd by our valour left. Dryden. 

Incle'ment. adj. [in and demons, Latin.] Unmerciful; un- 
p 1 tying; void of tendernefs ; harffi. 

^ I each us further by what means to Ihun 
Th’ inclement feafons, rain, ice, hail and fnow. 

I ftand 

Naked, defencelefs, on a foreign land: 

Propitious to my wants, a veft fupply, * 

To guard the wretched from th’ inclement fky. 
inclinable, adj. [inclinabilis, Latin.] 

wi,i) fiVOUrabI y^ okd > Willtag; 

1 eople are not always inclinable to the belt. Sbenfer 

A maryd it were, if a man of capacity could efpy in the 
hole fa lp ture nothing which might breed a probable opinion 
that divme authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker 
1 he gall and bitternefs of certain mens writings, who fpared 
1m little, made him, for their fakes, the lefs inclinable to that 
ru 1 which he himfeif Ihould have honoured. Hnnkl • 

Defire, looker. 

Inclinable now grown to touch or tafte, 

*$StlSZg* 

cruft was always gradually nearer and ne„ er to fallinl ,w 

r h / ad 7 e T d eternai! >-- tS 

Tendency ^ ^ I 

rw/r^^toTn^another^ift^ 11 ^^ ^ fame inch- 

tzr »• h -» ■ -*ss “fe 

Newton’s Opt . 
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Natural aptnefs. . ..., .... ... 

Though moft of the thick woods are grubbed up imee tne 
promontory has been cultivated, there are ftill many fpots of 
it which Ihew the natural inclination of the foil leans that 
way. _ _ Addifon. 

3. Propenfion of mind; favourable difpofition ; incipi'ent defire. 

The king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of or inclination 
to the marriage. Clarendon . 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a willing of 
that thing; and yet, in matters of duty, men frequently 
reckon it for fuch: for otherwife how Ihould they fo often 
plead and reft in the honeft and well-inclined dilpofition of 
their minds, when they are juftly charged with an actual non¬ 
performance of the law. South’s Sermons , 

4. Love; affection. 

We have had few knowing painters, becaufe of thelittle 
indinatiqn which princes have for painting. Dryden . 

5. Difpofition of mind. 

Bid him 

Report the features of Odlavia, her years, 

Her Inclination. Shakejp . Ant. and Clcopatru - 

6. The tendency of the,magnetical needle to the Eaft orWeft. 

y. [In pharmacy.] The act by which a clear liquor is poured 

off from fome faeces or fediment by only ftooping the veffel, 
which is alfo called decantation. E^uincy* 

InclPnatory. adj. [from incline.] Having a quality of in¬ 
clining to one or other; 

If that inclinatory virtue be deftroyed by a touch from the 
contrary pole, that end which before was elevated will then 
decline. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

InclPnatorily. adv. [from inclinatory.] Obliquely; with 
inclination to one fide or the other; with fome deviation from 
North and South. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily , or fomewhat 
equinoxially, that is, toward the eaftern or weftern points, 
they difeover fome verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

To INCLFNE. v. n. [inclino, Latin ; incliner, Fr.] 

j. To bend ; to lean ; to tend towards any part. 

Her houfe inclineth unto death, and her paths unto the 

^ ea( ^* Prov. ii. 18. 

Still to this place 

My heart inclines , ftill hither turn my eyes ; 

Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe . 

2. To be favourably difpofed to; to feel delire beginning. 

Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no ? 

-He feems indifferent; 

Or rather fwaying more upon our part. Shak. H. V. 

To InclTne. v. a. 

1. To give a tendency or dire&ion to any place or ftate. 

1 he timely dew of fleep, 

Now falling with folt flumb’rous weight, inclines 

Our eyelids. 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 

Now to the baron fate inclines the field. 

A tow’ring ftru&ure to the palace join’d; 

To this his Iteps the thoughtful prince inclin’d. 

2. To turn the defire towards any thing. 

3. To bend ; to incurvate. 

With due refpedt my body I inclin’d,. 

As to fome being of fuperior kind. 

And made my court. Dryden ’5 Flwer am 

To Inch p. v. a. [m and clip.] 
round. 


Milton, 


md Leaf. 


Tografp; to inclofe; to fur- 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or fky inclips. 

To Wr n?’ lf th ° U Wik hak ' Shake JP- Ant - and Chopat. 

TolNCLo'fP V 'r £'^«W/V.] To ftiut up in a cloifter. 
To Inclo ud. V. a. [m and cloud .] To darken; to olffeure. 

fi 1 their thick breaths, 

Rank of grofs diet, ftall we be inckuded. 

And fore d to drink their vapour. Shakefpeare 

To Inclu de. v. a. [includo, Latin.] ^ 

1. To inclofe; to.Ihut in. 

2. Tocomprife; to comprehend. 

^ Thls de ^ re bein g recommended to her majefty* it liked her 
to include the fame within one intire leafe. 7 

1 he marveffous fable includes whatever is fupernatural and 
efpecially the machines of the gods. P natural and 

Inftead of enquiring whether he be a man of vdtnfru 
queftion is only whether he be a whig or aTorv under Sh ch 
terms all good and ill qualities are includedN’ H 


Inclusive, adj. [indu/lf, French.] 
i. Inclofing; encircling. 


Swift. 


O, would that the indvftve verge 

, «* r. m. 


I fearch where ev ry virtue dwells, 
from courts inclufive d QW n to ce ll s 
12 C 


Swift. 

In*clu / sively v . 
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Inclusively, adv. [from inclufive .] The thing mentioned 
reckoned into the account. 

Thus much (hall ferve for the feveral periods or growth of 
the common law, until the time of Edward I. inclufwely . Hale. 

All articulation is made within the mouth, from the throat 
to the lips inclufive'y ; and is differenced partly by the organs 
ufed in it, and partly by the manner and degtee of articu¬ 
lating. Holder’s Elements of Speech . 

Incoa'gulabLe. adj. [in and coagulable .] Incapable of con¬ 
cretion. 

Jncoexi'stence. n.f [in and cocxiflence. ] The quality of hot 
exifting together; non-affociation of exiftence. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, which lets us 
more remote from a certain knowledge of the coexiftence or 
incoexijleme of different ideas in the fame fubjedl, is, that there 
is no difcoverable connection between any fecondary quality 
and thofe primary qualities it depends on. Locke . 

Inco'g. adv. [corrupted by mutilation from incognito , Latin.] 
Unknown; in private. 

But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog, 

Depend upon it, he’ll remain incog. Addifon . 

Inco'gitancy. n.f [incogitantia , Latin.] Want of thought. 
One man’s fancies are laws to others, who convey them as 
fuch to their fucceeders, who afterwards mifname all unobfe- 
quioufnefs to their incogitancy prefumption. Boyle. 

Next to the ftupid and meerly vegetable ffate of incogitancy, 
we may rank partial and piece-meal confideration. Dec. of Piety. 
Inco'gitative. adj. [in and cogitative.’] Wanting the power 
of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, and fen- 
fible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as we find ourfelves, 
we will call cogitative and incogitative beings. Locke. 

Inco'gnito. adv. [incognitas, Latin.] In a ffate of conceal¬ 
ment. 

’Twas long ago 

Since gods came down incognito. Prior. 

Incoherence.*/* [/« and coherence.] 

Incohe'rency. 5 y 

Want of connexion; incongruity; inconfequence; want of 
dependance of one part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their due 
order, (hews the incoherence of the argumentations better than 
fyllogifms. . Locke. 

J Incoherences in matter, and fuppofitions without proofs, put 
handfomely together, are apt to pafs for ftrong reafon. Locke. 
2 . Want of cohefion; loofenefs of material parts. 

If plaifter be beaten into an impalpable powder, when poured 
out it will emulate a liquor, by reafon that the fmalnefs and 
incoherence of the parts do both make them eafy to be put into 
motion, and makes the pores they intercept fo fmall, that they 
interrupt not the unity or continuity of the mafs. Boyle. 
Incoherent, adj. [in and coherent ] 

x . lnconfequential; inconfiftent; having no dependence of one 
part upon another. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are afleep, and 
retain the memory ©f them ; but how extravagant and incohe¬ 
rent are they, and how little conformable to the perfection of 
a rational being ! Locke. 

2 . Without cohefion ; loofe ; not fixed to each other. 

Had the ftrata of ftone become folid, but the matter where¬ 
of they confift continued lax and incoherent , they had confe- 
quently been as pervious as thofe of marie or gravel. Wlodw. 
Incohe'rently. adv. [from incoherent.] Inconfiftently; in- 
confequentially. 

The character of Eurylochus is the imitation of a perfon 
confounded with fears, fpeaking irrationally and incoherently. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 
Incolu'MIT y. n.f. [incolumitas, Latin.] Safety; fecurity. A 
word very little in ufe. 

The parliament is neceffary to affert and preferve the na¬ 
tional rights of a people, with the incolumity and welfare of a 
country. < § Howel. 

Incombustibility, n.f [from incombujlible.] The quality 
of refilling fire fo that it cannot confume. 

The ftone in the Appennines is remarkable for its fhining 
quality, and the amianthus for its incombufibility. Ray. 

Incombustible, adj. [incombujlible, Ir. in and combujlible .] 
Not to be confumed by fire. 

It agrees in this common quality afcribed unto both, of 
being incombujlibh , and not confumable by fire. Wilkins. 
Incombu'stiblf.ness. n.f [from incombujlible.] The quality 
of not being wafted by fire. 

Income, n.f [in and come. ] Revenue; produce of any 
thing. 

Thou who repineft at the plenty of thy neighbour, and the 
greatnefs of his incomes , confider what are frequently the dif- 
xnal confequences of all this. South's Sermons. 

No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord. Dryderfs Georg. 

St. Gaul has fcarce any lands belonging to it, and little or 
no income but what arifes from its trade : the great fupport of 
this little ffate is its linen manufacture. Addifon on Italy. 


INC 

NotWithftanding the large incomes annexed to fome few of 
her preferments, this church hath in the whole little to fubfift 

on. , , rr . An ‘ rh m'i S'rmm. 

Incommensurability. n.J. [from incommenfurable.] The 
ftate of one thing with refped to another, when they cannot 
be compared by any common meafure. 

Incommensurable, adj. [French, from in, con , and menfu- 
rabilis, Latin ] Not to be reduced to any meafure common 
to both ; not to be meafured together, fuch as that the propor¬ 
tion of one to the other can be told. 

Our deputations about vacuum or fpace, incommer,fur a ii e 
quantities, the infinite divifibility of matter, and eternal dura¬ 
tion, will lead us to fee the weaknefs of our nature. Watts 

Incomme'nSuRatE. adji [in, con, and menfura , Latin,] Not 
admitting one common meafure. 

The diagonal line and fidfc of a quadrate, which, to our ap- 
prehenfiori, are incommenfurate , are yet commenfurable to the 
infinite comprehenfion of the divine intellect. More. 

As all other meafures of time are reducible to thefethree- 
fo we labour to reduce thefe three, though ftriCtly of themfelves 
incommenfurate to one another,- for civil ufe, meafuring the 
greater by the lefs. Holder on Time. 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any greater fpace 
of time may be faid to comprehend a lefs, though the lefs fpace 
be incommenfurate to the greater. Holder on Time. 

To INCO MMODATE. } v. a. [incammodo, Lat. incornmodtr, 
To INCOMMODE. 5 Fr.] To be inconvenient to; to 

hinder or embarrafs without very great injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged the bull’s 
pardon; but rather than incommode ye, fays he, I’ll re¬ 
move. L’Ef range. 

Although they fometimes moleft and incommode the inhabi¬ 
tants of fome parts, yet the agent, whereby both the one and 
the other is effeCled, is of that indifpenfable neceflity to the 
earth and to mankind, that they could not fubfift without it. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory , 

Incommo'dious. adj. [ incommodus, Latin. ] Inconvenient; 
vexatious without great mifchief. 

Things of general benefit, for in this world what is fo per¬ 
fect that no inconvenience doth ever follow it ? may by fome 
accident be incommodious to a few. Hooker. 

Mens intentions in fpeaking are to be underftood, without 
frequent explanations and incommodious interruptions. Locke . 

Incommo'diously. adv . [from incommodious.] Inconvenient¬ 
ly ; not at eafe. 

Incommo'diousness. n.f [from incommodious.] Inconve¬ 
nience. 

Difeafes, diforders, and the incommodioufnefs of external na¬ 
ture, are inconfiftent with happinefs. Burnet. 

Incommo'dity. n.f [ incommodite , Fr. incommoditas, Latin.] 
Inconvenience; trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what incommodity you have conceived 
to be in the common law, which I would have thought moft 
free from all fuch diflike. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or ftone, without 
over great charge, or other incommodity , the cheapnefs doth 
make the compound fluff profitable. Bacon, 

By confidering the region and the winds, one might fo call 
the rooms, which fhall moft need fire, that he fhould little 
fear the incommodity of fmoak. Wotton’s Architrfture. 

IncommunicabiLity. n.f [from incommunicable] The qua¬ 
lity of not being impartible. _ 

Incommunicable, adj. [ incommunicable ,F r. in and communicable. J 

1. Not impartible; not to be made the common right, property, 
or quality of more than one. 

They cannot afk more than I can give, may I but referve 
to myfelf the incommunicable jewel of my confcience. K.Charles. 

Only the God of nature perfeClly knows her; and light 
without darknefs is the incommunicable claim of him that dwe s 

in light inacceflible. Glanv \ 

It was agreed on both Tides, that there was one fupreme 
excellency, which was incommunicable to any creatures. Ui Img* 

2 . Not to be expreffed ; not to be told. 

Neither did he treat them with thefe peculiarities of tavou 
in the extraordinary difcoveries of the gofpel only, but a o o 
thofe incommunicable revelations of the divine love, in rerere 
to their own perfonal intereft in it. South s Sermons. 

Incommu'nicably. adv. [from incommunicable.] in am 
not to be imparted or communicated. f j- 

To annihilate is both in reafon, and by the confen■ 
vines, as incommunicably the effe& of a power dtvme, an 
nature, as is creation itfelf. Hokcwd /« 

Incommu'nicating. adj. [in and communicating .J 

no intercourfe with each other. mftice 

The judgments and adminiftrations of common J 
carry a confonancy one to another, where y ot , a N -n at ; on 
from that confufion that would enfue, if the a • a j e ft a biifh* 
was by feveral incommunicating hands, or h ^^^ Ccmmon Law, 

Inc^mpaTt. ladj. [in and compared.] Not joined, not 

Incompa'cted. S cohering. A rma nency in 

Salt, fay they, is the bafis of fohdity and P erm compo uml 
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A holies without which the other foiir elements 
£pe variety blended, but would remain 

, adi. 17 ncomparabk, Fr. in and cmfarM.] 

^Excellent above compare; excellent beyond all competition. 

Mv heart would not fuffer me to omit any occafion, where¬ 
by I might make the immparabU Pamela fee how much ex- 
traordinary devotion I bore to her fervice. Sidney. 

A moft incomparable man, breath’d as ,t were 

To an untirable and continuate goodtiefs. Shakefp. Timon. 

Her words do (hew her wit incomparable. Shake ]. H. V1. 

Nov/ this mafk 

Was cried incomparable, and tlT enfuing night 

Made it a fool and beggar. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

If I could leave this argument of your incomparable beauty, 

I mieht turn to one which would equally opprefs me with its 

& r Dry den. 

greatnefs. . . , J 

Incomparably, adv. [from incomparable. j 

i . Beyond comparifon ; without competition. 

A founder it had, whom I think incomparably the wilelt man 
that ever the French church did enjoy, fince the hour it en¬ 
joyed him. Hooker . 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily to undergo 
any lefs evil, to fecure himfelf but from the probability of an 
evil incomparably greater. South s Sermons. 

2. Excellently; to the higheft degree. A low phrafe. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Piiis, the Fauftina’s, and 
Marcus Aurelius, all incomparably well cut. Addifon on Italy. 
Incomp a'ssionate. adj. [in and compajfionate.] Void of pity; 
void of tendernefs. 

Incompatibility, n.f. [properly incomp etibility, in and com- 
peto, Latin.] Inconfiftency of one thing with another. 

He overcame that natural incompatibility, which hath been 
noted between the vulgar and the fovereign favour. Wotton. 

The reafon of the ftrefs refts not upon the incompetibility of 
cxcefs of one infinitude above another, either in intenfion or 
extenfion; but the incompetibility of any multitude to be in¬ 
finite. ^ Hale. 

Incompatible, [incompatible, French; rather incompetible, as it 
is fometimes written; in and competo , Lat.] Inconfiftent with 
Tomething elfe; fuch as cannot fubfift or cannot be poffefled 
together with fomething elfe. 

Fortune and love have ever been fo incompatible , that it is 
no wonder, madam, if, having had fo much of the one for 
you, I have ever found fo little of the other for myfelf. Suckl. 

May not the outward expreflions of love in many good. 
Chriftians be greater to fome other objedl than to God ? Or is 
this incompetible with the fincerity of the love of God ? Hamm. 

The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incompetible to con- 
V tinued or fucceflive motion, and depends upon the incompof- 
• Ability of things fucceflive with infinitude. Hale. 

We know thofe colours which have a friendfhip with each 
other, and thofe which are incompatible, by mixing together 
thofe colours of which we would make trial. Dryden. 

Senfe I have proved to be incompatible with mere bodies, 
even thofe of the moft compound and elaborate textures. Bent. 
Incompatibly, adv . [for incompetibly, from incompatible.] In¬ 
confiftently. 

Inco'mpetency. n.f. [incompetence, Fr. from incompetent.] In¬ 
ability ; want of adequate ability or qualification. 

Our not being able to difeern the motion of a fhadow of a 
dial-plate, or that of the index upon a clock, ought to make 
us fenfible of the inccmpetency of our eyes to difeern fome mo¬ 
tions of natural bodies incomparably flower than thefe. Boyle. 
Inco'mpetent. adj. [in and competent.] Not fuitable; not 
adequate; not proportionate. In the civil law it denotes fome 
defeat ol right to do any thing. 

Richard III. had a refolution, out of hatred to his brethren, 
to difable their iflues, upon falie and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of illegitimation. Bacon’s H. VII. 

Every ipeck does not blind a man, nor does every infirmity 
make one unable to difeern, or incompetent to reprove thegrofler 
faults of others. Government of the Tongue. 

I thank you for the commiffion you have given me : how I 
have acquitted myfelf of it, muft be left to the opinion of the 
world, in fpight of any proteftation which I can enter againft 
the prefent age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 

Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not the moft 
incompetent judges of facred things. Dryden. 

An equal attraaion on all Tides of all matter* is juft equal 
to no attraaion at all; and by this means all the motion in the 
univerfe muft proceed from external impulfe alone, which is 
an incompetent caufe for the formation of a world. Bentley. 
incompetently, adv. [from incompetent.] Unfuitably; 
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Incomple'teness. n.f. [from incomplete.] Imperfection, u 

fill The incompletenefs of our feraphick loyershappmeft, m his 
fruitions, proceeds not from their want of iat.sfadtormels, 

but of an iritire poffeflion. 

TMrnMPLi'ANCE. n. f. T in and compliance ] 

!. Untrailablenefs; impraaicablenefs; contradiaious temper^ 

Self-conceit produces peevifhnefs arid meimphame of 
in things lawful and indifferent. Till tfin't Sermons. 

2 ‘ ^Confider'rti'evaft diiproportion between the worft inconve¬ 
niences that can attend our incompliance with men, and the 
eternal difp'leafure of an offended God. 

In-compo'sed. adj. [in and compojed.] Difthrbed; difeom- 

pofed; difordered. , . . . 

Somewhat incompofed they are in their tnmfni 

traordinary tender of their young ones. . 

IncompossibFlitY. n.f from wcompdjfiblej Quaht> of being 
not pofltible but bv the negation of deftruaion of Tomething , 

inconfiftency with Tomething. . . . 

The manifold incompatibilities and lubricities of matter Can¬ 
not have the Tame fitneiles in any modification. Jl.ore. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom¬ 
petible to continued or fucceflive mdtion, ahd depends upon 
the incompatibility of the very nature of things fucceflive or ex- 
tenfive with infinitude, yet that incompatibility is more confpi- 
cuous in diferete quantity, thataiifeth from individuals already 
a£lually diftinguifhed. Hale’S Origin of Mankind. 

Incompo'ssible. adj. [in, con , and poffible.] Not pofllble to¬ 
gether ; not poflible but by the negation of fomething elfe. . 

Incomprehensibility, n.f [in'comprebenfbilite,Fr. from in- 
comprehenfiblef] Unconceivablenefs; fuperiority to human un- 
derftanding. 

Incomprehensible, adj. [ incomprehenfible, Fr. in and compri- 
henfiblc.] 

1. Not to be conceived ; hot to be fully underftobd. 

His precepts tend to the improving and pfcrfe&ing the moft 
valuable part of us, and annexing incomprehenfible rewards as 
an eternal weight of glory. Hammond. 

One thing more is incomprehenfible in this matter- Locke. 

The laws of vegetation, life, fuftenance, and propagation 
are the arbitrary pleafure of God, and may Vary in man¬ 
ners incomprehenfible to our imaginations. B'entley. 

2. Not to be contained. Not now ufed. 

Prefence every where is the fequel of an infinite and incom¬ 
prehenfible fubftance; for what can be every where but that 
which can no where, be comprehended ? Hooker. 

Incomprehe'nsibleness. n.J. [from incomprehenfible.] Un¬ 
conceivablenefs. 

I might argue from God’s ihcomphhek/ibleiiefs: if we could 
believe nothing but what we have ideas of, it Would be impof- 
Tible for us to believe God is incomprehenfible. Watts. 

Incomprehensibly, adv. [from incomprehenfible.] In a man¬ 
ner not to be conceived. 

We cannot but be aflured that the God, of whom and front 
whom are all things, is incomprehehfibly infinite. Locke. 

Incompressible, adj. [ incompretible , Fr. in and compretible .] 
Not capable of being comprefled into lefs fpace. 

Their hardnefs is the reafon why watef is incompretible 
when the air lodged in it is exhaufted. Cheyhe’s Phil. Prim 
Imcompressibi'lity. n. f. [from iiiccmpretble.] Incapacity 
to be fqueezed into lefs room. 

Inconcu'rring. adj. [in and concur ] Not concurring. 

They derive effedls not only from inconcurring caufes, but 
things devoid of all efficiency. Broivn’s Vulgar Erroursi 

Inconce'alable. adj. [in arid, conceal.] Not to be hid; noc 
to be kept fecret. 

The inconcealable imperfedlions of ourfelves tvill hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are font of 
earth. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Inconceivable, adj. [ inconceivable , Fr. in and conceivable .] 
Incomprehenfible; not to be conceived by the mind. 

, ..^ uc ^ are thrift s promifes, divine inconceivable promifes ; a 
bins to be enjoyed to all eternity, and that by way of retbrn 
for a weak obedience of fome few years. Hammond. 

It is inconceivable to me, that a fpiritual fubftance fhould re- 
prefent an extended figure. £ oc £ e 

How two ethers can be diffufed through all fpace, one of 
which a< 5 ls upon the other, and by confeqiiehce is readied upon 
without^ retarding, fluttering, difperfing, and Confoundino- one 
another s motions, is inconceivable. Newton’? Oct 

Inconce ivably adv. [from inconceivable.] In a manner be-' 
yond comprehenfion3 to a degree beyond human comprehenfion 

Does that man take a rational courfe to preferve himfel” 
Wm°fetf U / eS ‘ he end , uranceof th °k >effer troubles, to fecure 

Nottofern J : [ l n and coilct P ub! ‘i cericeptus, Latin] 
wod not ufed ! mCOm P r “^ 'livable. A 

flfj ncmcepflt \ s 0W fuch man ’ that hath flood the 
^corrupted etCma ^ -^utcorr^on, ftrould afier 
.J Ha/e s Ong n of Mankind. 
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Tnconclu'dent. adj. [in and concludens, Latin, j Inferring no 
confequence. 

The depofitions of witneffes themfelves, as being falfe, va¬ 
rious, contrariant, fingle, inconcludent. Aylijje's Parergon. 

Ikconclu'sive. adj. [in and conclufive.] Not enforcing any 
determination of the mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 

Inconclusively, adv. [from inconclufive.] Without any 
fuch evidence as determines the undemanding. 

Inconclu'siveness. n.f [from inconclufive.] Want of rational 
cogency. 

A man, unfkilful in fyllogifm, at firft hearing, could per¬ 
ceive the weaknefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and 
plaufible difeourfe, wherewith fome others, better fkilled in 
fyllogifm, have been milled. Locke. 

Inconco'ct. ladj. [in and concoFt.] Unripened ; immature; 

Inconco'cted. i not fully digefted. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcott ; and the procefs is to be called crudity and in- 
concodlion. Bacon's Natural Hfiory. 

I underftand, remember, and reafon better in my riper 
years than when I was a child, and had my organical parts lefs 
digefted and inconcofied. Hale's Orgin of Mankind. 

Inconco'ction. n.f. [from inconcott.] The ftate of being 
indigefted ; unripenefs; immaturity. 

The middle adtion, which produceth fuch imperfedf bodies, 
is fitly called inquination, or inconcoFiion, which is a kind of 
putrefaction. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ftrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcodt; and the procefs is to be called crudity and in- 
concof.lton. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Inco'ndite. adj. [inconditus, Lat.] Irregular ; rude ; unpolifhed. 

Now fportive youth 

Carol incondite rhymes with fuiting notes, 

And quaver inharmonious. Phillips. 

Incondi'tional. adj. [in and conditional.'] Without excep¬ 
tion; without limitation ; without ftipulation. 

From that which is but true in a qualified fenfe, an incondi¬ 
tional and abfolute verity is inferred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Incondi'tionate. adj. [in and condition] Not limited ; not 
reftrained by any conditions; abfolute. 

They aferibe to God, in relation to every man, an eternal, 
unchangeable, and inconditionate decree of ele&ion or repro¬ 
bation. Boyle. 

In confoRmity. n.f. [in and conformity .] Incompliance with 
the pradlice of others. 

We have thought their opinion to be, that utter inconfor- 
niity with the church of Rome was not an extremity where- 
unto we fhould be drawn for a time, but the very mediocrity 
itfelf, wherein they meant we fhould ever continue. Hooker. 

Inconfu'sion. n.f. [in and confufon.] DiftinCtnefs. 

The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion in 
fpecies vifible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines, and 
fo there can be no coincidence in the eye; but founds that 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, muft needs encounter and 
difturb the one the other. Bacon. 

IncoRgruence. n.f. [in and congruence.] Unfuitablenefs; 
want of adaptation. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor to the 
pores of the’bodies it touches. Boyle. 

Incongruity, n.f. [incongruity Fr. from incongruous.] 

1. Unfuitablenefs of one thing to another. 

The fathers make ufe of this acknowledgment of the incon¬ 
gruity of images to the Deity, from thence to prove the incon¬ 
gruity of the worfhip of them. Stillingfeet. 

2. Inconfiftency; inconfequence; abfurdity; impropriety. 

To avoid abfurdities and incongruities , is the fame law 
eftablifhed for both arts : the painter is not to paint a cloud at 
the bottom of a pi&ure, nor the poet to place what is proper 
to the end in the beginning of a poem. Dryden. 

3. Difagreement of parts; want of fymmetry. 

She, whom after what form foe’er we fee. 

Is difeord and rude incongruity ; 

She, flie is dead, (he’s dead. Donne. 

Inco'ngruous. adj. [incongru, Fr. in and congruous.] 

1. Unfuitable; hot fitting. 

Wifer heathens condemned the worfhip of God as incon¬ 
gruous to a divine nature, and a difparagement to the 
deity. Stillingfeet. 

2. Inconfiftent; abfurd. 

Incongruously, adv. [from incongruous.] Improperly; un¬ 
fitly. 

Inconne'xedly. adv. [in and connexf] Without any con¬ 
nexion or dependance. 

Others aferibed hereto, as a caufe, what perhaps but cafual- 
ly or inconnexedly fucceeds. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

InCo'nscionable. adj. [in and confcionable.] Void of the 
icnfe of good and evil; without influence of confcience. 

So inco?ifcionahle are thefe common people, and fo little feel¬ 
ing have they of God, or their own fouls good. Spenfer. 


In co'k sequence. n f [ inconfequence , F r. incon’eqiteniia , Lat 1 
Inconclufivenefs; want of juft inference. * ’■* 

This he beftows the name of many fallacies upon : and runs 
on with (hewing the inconfequence of it, as though he did in 
earned believe it were an impertinent anfwer. " StiUingfleet 

Inconsequent, adj. [in and conjequens, Lat] Without juft 
conclufion ; without regular inference. J 

The ground he aflumes is unibund, and his illation from 
thence deduced inconfequent. Hakewiil on Providence 

Men reft not in falfe apprehenfions without abfurd and in- 
conjequent deductions from fallacious foundations, and mifan- 
prehended mediums, eredting conclufioris no way inferible from 
their premifes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Inconsiderable, adj. [in and confderable.] Unworthy 0 f 
notice; unimportant. 

No, I am an inc cmfderable fellow, and know nothing. 

Denham's Sophy, 

The moft inconfderable of creatures may at fome time or 
other come to revenge itfelf upon the greateft. L'E/iran c 
Calling my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with 
a thoufand cares, very inconfderable with refpedt to us, but of 
the greateft importance for them, they appeared to me worthy 
of my curiofity. Jddijon. 

May not planets and comets perform their motions more 
freely, and with lefs refiftance, in this ethereal medium than 
in any fluid, which fills all fpace adequately without leaving 
any pores, and by confequence is much denier than quicklilver 
or gold ? And may not its refiftance be fo fmall as to be inan- 
fiderable ? Newton's Opt. 

If we were under any real fear of the papifts, it would be 
hard to think us fo ftupid not to be equally apprehenfive with 
others, fince we are likely to be the greateft fufferers; but we 
look upon them to be altogether as inconfderable as the women 
and children. Swift. 

Let no fin appear fmall or inconfderable by which an almigh¬ 
ty God is offended, and eternal falvation endangered. Rogers, 
Incon si'd e R abl e n ess. n. f [from inconfderable.] Small im¬ 
portance. 

To thofe who are thoroughly convinced of the inconfde- 
rablenefs of this (hort dying life, in comparilon of that eternal 
ftate which remains for us in another life, the confideration of 
a future happinefs is the moft powerful motive. TillotJ'on. 

From the confideration of our own fmalnefs and inconjide - 
rablenefs , in refped of the greatnefs and fplendor of thofe glo¬ 
rious heavenly bodies, let us with the holy pfalmift raife up 
our hearts. Ray on, the Creation. 

Inconsiderate, adj. [1 inconfdere , Fr. inconfderatus , Latin.] 

1. Carelefs; thoughtlefs; negligent; inattentive; inadvertent. 

When thy inconf derate hand 
Flings ope .this cafement, with my trembling name, 

Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 

In it offend’d my genius. Donne. 

If you lament it, 

That which now looks like juftice, will be thought^ 

An inconf derate rafhnefs. Denhams Sophy. 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that there 
fhould be any fo inconjiderate among us as to facrifice morality 
to politicks. Addijon s Freeholder. 

2 . Wanting due regard. 

He who laid down his life for the redemption of the tranf- 
greffions, which were under the firft Teftament, cannot be fo 
inconf derate of our frailties. Decay of Piety. 

Inconsiderately, adu. [from inconfderate.] Negligent!), 
thoughtlefly; inattentively. 

The king, tranfported with juft wrath, inconf derately fighting 
and precipitating the charge, before his whole numbers came 
up, was (lain in the purfuit. . " acon ‘ 

Jofeph was delighted with Mariamne’s convention, ana 
endeavoured with all his art to fet out the excefs of eio s 
paffion for her; but when he dill found her cold and 1J j c J e u ' 

lous, he inconf derately told her the private orders he ielt De¬ 
hind. Addfon's Spectator. 

In consider ate ness. n.f. [from inconfderate.] Care.e nei ->> 
thoughtleffnefs; negligence; want of thought; inadvertence, 

inattention. . . , • _ 

If men do know and believe that there is fuch a g - 
God, not to demean ourfelves towards him, as becomes 
relation to him, is great ftupidity and inconfderatenejs. \ J f 
Inconsidera'tion. n.f [inconf deration ,Fr. in and conjtca 
Want of thought; inattention; inadvertence. . , 

S. Gregory reckons uncleannefs to be the ° . 

nefs of mind, inconfideration , precipitancy or gid ine s <^ - r> 
tions, and felf-love. ; nrnm . 

Incon si's ting. adj. [in and conff.] Not confiften , 

perfons and aflions of a farce are all “nnaturaJ, ^ 
the manners falfe; that is, inconf,fling 
mankind. ^ y J 

Inconsi stence. \ n r [from inconffent.] 

Inconsi stency. ) J . . nofrat ion of 

1. Such oppofition as that one propofition inters tn & 

the other; fuch contrariety that both cannot be togv. ^ ^ e , g 
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, Mfurdliy illiigum.nt or narration; argument or narrative 

where one part deftroys the other ; felf-contradiaion. 

3 ^Mutability of temper, and inconffency with ourfelves, is the 

created weaknefs of human nature. Addijon. 

§ If a man would regifter ail his opinions upon love, politicks, 
reV.crion and learning, what a bundle o i inconfJtencies and con- 
tradiaions would appear at laft ? Swtfi. 

4 Unfteadinefs; changeablenefs. 

Inconsistent, adj. [in wd conff ent.] 

, Incompatible; not fuitable; incongruous. . 

* Finding no kind of compliance, but fharp proteftations 
a(T ainft the demands, as inconffent with confcience, juftice, or 
religion, the conference broke off. Clarendon. 

Compofitions of this nature, when thus reftrained, ihew 
that wifdom and virtue are far from being inconffent with po- 
litenefs and good humour. Addijon s Freeholder. 

2 . Contrary, fo as that one infers the negation or deftrudion of 

^ The idea of an infinite fpace or duration is very obfeure and 
confufed, becaufe it is made up of two parts very different, if 
not inconffent. Locke . 

3. Abfurd; having parts of which one deftroys the other.. 

Inconsi'stently. adv. [from Inconffent.] Abfurdly; incon- 

gruoufly; with felf-contradi6lion. 

Inco'nsolable. adj. [in onfolable , Fr. in and confole.] Not to 
be comforted; forrovvful beyond fufeeptibility of comfort. 

Her women will reprefent to me that (he is inconfolable , by 
reafon of my unkindnefs. Addifon. 

They takepleafure in an obflinate grief, in rendering them¬ 
felves inconf lable. Fiddes’s Sermons. 

Inco'nsonancy. n.f [in and confonancy.] Difagreement with 
itfelf. 

Inconspicuous, adj. [in and confplcuous.] Indifcernible; not 
perceptible by the fight. 

When an excellent experimenter had taken pains in accu- 
curately filling up a tube of mercury, we found that yet there 
remained (lore of inconjpicuous bubbles. Boyle. 

Inconstancy, n.f [inconjlantia y Lat. inconf ance, Fr. from in- 
conjlant.] Unfteadinefs; want of fteady adherence; mutability 
of temper or afteclion. 

I have fuffered more for their fakes, more than the villanous 
inconjlancy of man is able to bear. Shak. Mer, lVires of Windf. 

Be made the mark 

For all the people’s hate, the princefs’ curfes, 

And his fonS rage, or the old king’s inc njlancy. Denham . 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life which offer to our choice, 
and inconjlancy in purfuing them, are the greateft caufes of all 
our unhappinefs. Addifon s Spectator. 

As much inconf ancy and confufion is there in their mixtures 
or combinations; for it is rare to find any of them pure and 
unmixt. IVosdiuard's Natural Hijlory. 

INCONSTANT, adj. [inconf ant, Fr. inconjlans , Latin J 

1 . Not firm in refoiution ; not fteady in affedlion; various of 
inclination ; wanting perfeverance. 

He is fo naturally inconf ant, that I marvel his foul finds not 
fome way to kill his body. Sidney . 

2. Changeable; mutable; variable. 

O fwear not by the moon, th’ inconf an fr noon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpeare. 

Inconsumable, adj. [in and c n/ume.] Not to be wafted. 

By arts were weaved napkins, fliirts, and coats, inconfum- 
able by fire, and wherein they burnt the bodies of kings. Brown. 

Inconsu mptible adj. [in and confumptus , Lat.] Not to be 
fpent; not to be brought to an end ; not to be deftroyed 
fire. This feems a more elegant word than inconfumable. 

Before I give any anfwer to this objection of pretended 
conjurnptible lights, I would gladly fee the effba undoubtedly 
proved.^ Digby on Bodies. 

Inconte stable, adj. [ inconteflable , Fr. in and contcf. ] Not 
to be difputed ; not admitting debate ; uncontrovertible. 

Our own being furnilhes us with an evident and incontefable 
proof of a Jeity ; and I believe no body can avoid the coo-en- 
cy of it, who will carefully attend to it. ’ Locke 

Incgnte'sta bly. adv. [from Inconte fable.] Indifputablv; un- 
controvertibly. r - * 

iKCoNn'Guous. adj. [m and contlgmus.] Not touching each 
other; not joined together. S 

They Teemed part of fmall bracelets, confiding of equally 
iutle incontiguous beads. 6 T / 

Incontinence. ) n.f. [hconthcntia, Lat. «and««„X 

Wntinency. 1 ability torefttain the appetites; unZtlky. 

1 ne cognizance of her 1 ncontinency J 

S hatl ] bought the name of whore thus dearly. Sh 

But beauty, like the fair Hefperian tree, ^ 

Baden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
aragon-watch with nninchanted eye, 
o ave her bloffoms, and defend her fruit 
f0J ? 1 hand of bold incontinence . Milton. 


in- 


J 


by 


I N C 

This is my defence; 

I pleas’d myfelf, I (hunn’d incontinence. 

And, urg’d by ftrong defires, indulg’d my fenfe. Dryaen, 

The words fine vejle Dianam agree better with Livia, who 
had the fame of chaftity, than with either of the Julia’s, who 
were both noted of incontinency. _ Dryden . 

Incontinent, adj. [incontinens, Lat. in and continent.] 

1. Unchafte; indulging unlawful pieafure. 

In thefe degrees have they made a pair of ftairs to marriage, 
which they will climb incontinent, or elfe be incontinent before 
marriage. . Shaief. Js you hke ,t. 

Men (hall be lovers of their own felves, falfe accusers, in¬ 
continent, fierce. f ^ inu 3 * 

2. Shunning delay; immediate. This is a meaning now ob- 

folete. 

They ran towards the far rebounded nolle. 

To weet what wight fo loudly did lament; 

Unto the place they came incontinent. Fairy ghieen. 

Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 

And put on fullen black inc ntinent. ShakeJ'p Rich. II. 

He fays he will return incontinent. Shak. Othello . 

Incontinently, adv. [from incont .• nent .] 

1. Unchaftely ; without reftraint of the appetites. 

2. Immediately; at once. An obfolete fenfe. Spenfer. 

The caufe of this war is no other than that we will not in¬ 
continently fubmit ourfelves to our neighbours. Hayward. 

Incontinently I left Madrid, and have been dogged and way¬ 
laid through feveral nations. Arbuthn. and Pope. 

Incontrovertible, adj. [in and controvertible.] Indifputable; 
not to be difputed. 

Incontrove'rtibly. adv. [from incontrovertible.] To a de¬ 
gree beyond controverfy or difpute. 

The Hebrew is incontrovertibly the primitive and fureft teft to 
rely upon ; and to preferve the fame uncorrupt, there hath been 
ufed the higheft caution humanity could invent. Brown. 

Incomve'niency. }»•/• \. inanventent > French ] 

1. Unfitnefs; inexpedience. 

They plead againft the inconvenience, not the unlawfulnefs 
of popilh apparel; and againft the inconvenience, not the un¬ 
lawfulnefs of ceremonies in burial. Hooker. 

2 . Difadvantage; caufe of uneafinefs; difficulty. 

There is a place upon the top of mount Athos above all 
clouds of rain, or other inconvenience. Raleigh's Hifiory. 

Man is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment, 
and is continually unfecure even of life itfelf. Tillotjon . 

The inconvenience of old age makes him incapable of cor¬ 
poral pleafures. Dryden. 

Would not quicknefs of fenfation be an inconvenience to an 
animal, that muft lie ftill where chance has once placed 
it? , ^ Locke. 

Confider the difproportion between the word inconveniences 
that attends incompliance with men, and the eternal difplea- 
fure of God. Rgers. 

VV e are freed from many inconveniences , and we enjoy (eve- 
ral advantages. Attcrbury. 

m Bhe things of another world, being diftant, operate but 
faintly upon us : to remedy this inconveniency, we muft fre¬ 
quently revolve their certainty and importance. Atterlury. 

Inconve'nient. adj. [ inconvenient, Fr. in and conveniens, Lat.] 

1. Incommodious; difadvantageous. 

They delight rather to lean to their old cuftoms, though 
they be more unjuft, and more inconvenient for the common 

PC xxr 6 ’ Spenfer on Ireland. 

W e are not to look that the church fliould change her pub- 
lick laws, although it chance that for fome particufar men the 
fame be found inconvenient, efpecially when there may be other 
remedy againft particular inconveniences. Hooker. 

He knows that to be inc.nvenient, which we falfe I y think 
convenient for us. Smalridgi, Sermon. 

2. Unht; inexpedient. 

I n con v e n 1 f ntLY . adv. [ from inconvenient, ] 

1. Unfitly ; incommodioufly. 

2. Unfeafonably. Amfw.rth 

Inconve rsable, adj. [m and amverfable.} Incommunicative: 

ill qualified by temper for converfation ; unfocial. 

He is a perfon very inconverfable. Mr 

Inconvertible, 'adj. [in and convertible.*] Not tranfmutabk • 
incapable of change. * 

Itentereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, and accompanyeth the inconvertible portion unto the 

IncoLi'ncible. adj. [in and ccnvincfbkfffZ beacon' 
vinced; not capable of conviaion J b 

^STSSSi .drair- 

»Sdi’Sr r° - ,-«§* 


tu nuc wuu any one. n T7 . . . .v 

2. In Scotland it denotes mirchievoudy unlucky • as he’s an in 
fellow. This feems to be the Lantn/in HaffZ 

O’ my 
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O’ my troth, moft fweet jefts, mofl incony vulgar wit 
_ When it comes fo fmoothly off. Shakefpeare. 

Incorporal. adj. [in and corporal.'] Immaterial; diftin& 
from matter; diifindt from body. 

Why do’ft thou bend thine eye on vacancy. 

And with th’ incorporal air do’ft hold difcourfe ?’ Sbak Haml 
Learned men have not refolved us whether light be corporal 
or incorforal: corporal they fay it cannot be, becaufe then it 
would neither pierce the air, nor folid diaphanous bodies, and 
yet every day we fee the air illightened : imortord it cannot 
be, becau e fometimes it affeiteth the fight with offence. Pa/. 
Incorpor a'lity. n.f [incorforalite, Fr. from WW1 Ini- 
materialnefs ; diftin&nefs from body. 

Inco'rporally. adv. [from incorporate Without matter; 
immaterially. 9 

To INCO RPORATE. v. a. [incorporer, French. J 

1. To mingle different ingredients fo as they fliall make one 
mats. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not be 
recovered, except you put a greater quantity of filver to draw 

t01t wu e \ r it- i Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

VV ho the fwelhng clouds in bladders ties. 

To mollify the ftubborn clods with rain. 

And fcatter’d dull incorporate again ? Sandy* 

2. To conjoin infeparably. } 

Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when 

Thefe mutualities fo marfhal the way, 

Hard at hand comes the mailer and main exercife. 

The ir corporate conclufion. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

By your leaves, you (hall not flay alone, 

’Till holy church incorporate two in one. Shake/. R. andju. 
Upon my knees 

I charm you, by that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one. Shak. Jul. Cafar. 
3 * To form into a corporation, or body politick. In this fenfe 
they fay in Scotland, the incorporate trades in any community. 

The apoftle affirmeth plainly of all men chriftian, that be 
they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporated 
into one company, they all make but one body. Hooker. 

The fame is incorporated with a majoralty, and nameth bur- 
geffes to parliament. Carevf s Survey of Cornwal. 

4. To unite; to aflociate. 

It is Cafca, one incorporate 

To our attempts. Sbakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

Your mofl grave belly was deliberate, 

Not raft], like his accufers, and thus anfwer’d; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 

That I receive the general food at firft. 

Which you do live upon. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical among therii, 
and the Confutian only effential and incorporate in their govern- 

ment * . . Temple. 

The Romans did not fubdue a country to put the inhabi¬ 
tants to fire and fword, but to incorporate them into their own 
community. Addifon's Freeholder. 

5. To embody. 

Courtefy, that feemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence. Sidney. 

I he idolaters, who worfhipped their images as gods, fup- 
pofed fome fpirit to be incorporated therein, and fo to make to- 
^ gether with it a perfon fit to receive worfhip. Stilling fleet. 

T o Inco rporate. v.n. To unite into one mafs. 

Painters colours and afhes do better incorporate with oil. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
ft is not univerfally true, that acid falts and oils will not in¬ 
corporate or mingle. Boyle. 

Thy foul 

In real darknefs of the body dwells. 

Shut out from outward light, 

T’ incorporate with gloomy night. Milton's Agonifles. 

It finds the mind unprepoffelfed with any former notions, 
and fo eafily gains upon the aflent, grows up with it, and in¬ 
corporates into it. South's Sermons. 

Incorporate, adj. [in and corporate.] Immaterial; un¬ 
bodied. 

Mofes forbore to fpeak of angels, and things invifible and 
incorporate . Raleigh. 

Incorporation, n.f [ incorporation , Fr. from incorporate.] 

1. Union of divers ingredients in one mafs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of iron with flint; for if it 
can be incorporated without over great charge, the cheapnefs 
of the flint doth make the compound fluff profitable. Bacon. 

This, with fome little additional, may further the intrinfick 
incorporation. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

2. Formation of a body politick. 

3. Adoption; union; aflociation. 

. In him we a&ually are, by our a&ual incorporation into that 
fociety which hath him for their head. Hooker. 

Incorporeal, adj. [ incorporalis, Lat. inccrporcl, Fr. in and 
corporeal.] Immaterial; unbodied. 

' It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and immate- 
riate, whereof there be in nature but few. Bacon. 


. Senfe and Perception muff neceffarily proceed f rnm r 
incorporeal fubftance within us 7 ^ p , ,fane 

Incorpo'really. adv. [ from V iZLVT' 

without body. 1 J lmn ^aterially 5 

The fenfe of hearing firiketh the fpirits more imm.j- . , 
than the other fenfes, and more incorporeal!, than the fmelhn 7 

Incorpore'ity. n.f. [ in and corponi iff ^Immate^’ 7- 
diftmrinefs from body. } J Penality ; 

T ^nto < one body. 1 " P ’“ d To incorporate; to unite 

Pie grew unto his feat. 

As he had been inerps'd and demy-natur’d 
With the brave horfe. <?/,„/. /i > T , 

Incorre'ct. adj. [in and correti. J Not 
exaa ; inaccurate'; full of faults. y 9 m 

The piece you think is incorrefi : why take it* 

I’m all fubmiffion ; what you’d have it, make it’ 

lN 'aaiy RE CTtY ' adV ' [fr ° m inarrtS ^ ^accurately; no ill 

lN of 0 exS! SS ' n f C " Inaccuracy; Bant 

Incorrigible. ^, [incorrigible, Fr. in and corrigible 1 Rad 
beyond correaion; depraved beyond amendment by anv 
means ; erroneous beyond hope of inftru'aion. y 

The lofs is many times irrecoverable, and the inconve 
nience incorrigible. More's Divine Dialogues 

What are their thoughts of things, but variety of incorri¬ 
gible error? L'E/i 

Provok’d by thofe incorrigible fools, J 

™lt ft ^ edaiming in P edantick fch ools. Dryden's Juven 
Wh.lft we are incorrigible , God may in vengeance continue 
to chafnfe us with the judgment of war. Smalridge's Serm 

The moft violent party-men are fuch as have difeovered 
leaft fenfe of religion or morality; and when fuch are laid 
alide, as fliall be found incorrigible , it will be no difficulty to 
reconcile the reft. c y 

Incorrigible ness. n.f. [from incorrigible.] Hopelefs depra¬ 
vity > badnefs beyond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a fad atteftation of our 
nicerrigiblenefs. Decay of Piety. 

I would not have chiding ufed, much lefs blows, ’till obfti- 
nacy and imorrigiblenefs make it abfolutely neceflary. Locke. 

Incorrigibly, adv. [from incorrigible.] To a degree of de¬ 
pravity beyond all means of amendment. 

Appear incorrigibly mad. 

They cleanlinefs and company renounce. Rofcomm. 

Incorrupt. 7 adj. [in and corrupt us, Latin; incorrempu , 

Incorru'pted. S French.] 

1. Free from foulnefs or depravation. 

Sin, that firft 

Diftemper’d all things, and, of incorrupt, 

Corrupted. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. xi. 

2. Pure of manners; honeft; good. It is particularly applied 
to a mind above the power of bribes. 

Incorruptibility, n.f. [incorruptibility, Fr. from incorrup¬ 
tible.] Infufceptibility of corruption ; incapacity of decay. 

Philo, in his book of the world’s incorruptibility, alledgeth 
the verfes of a Greek tragick poet. Hakewill. 

Incorruptible, adj. [incorruptible, Fr. in and corruptible . ] 
Not capable oi corruption; not admitting decay. 

In fuch abundance lies our choice. 

As leaves a great ftore of fruit untouch’d, 

Still hanging incorruptible. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. lx: 

. Our bodies lhall be changed into incorruptible and immortal 
fubftances, our fouls be entertained with the moft ravifhing 
obje&s, and both continue happy throughout all eternity. Wake. 

Incorru'ption. n.f. [incorruption, Fr. in and corruption.] In¬ 
capacity of corruption. 

So alfo is the refurre&ion of the dead : it is fown in corrup¬ 
tion, it is raifed in incorruption. i Cor. xv. 42. 

Incorru'ptness. n.f [in and corrupt.] 

1. Purity of manners; honefty; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptnefs of manners, 
is preferable to fine parts and fubtile fpeculations. Woodward. 

2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. 

To Incra'ssate. v.a. [in and crajjus, Lat.] To thicken; 

the contrary to attenuate. 

If the cork be too light to fink under the furface, the body 
of water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine ; if too heavy, 
it may be incraffated with fait. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Acids diflolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate or incraj- 
fate. Newton's Opt. 

Acids, fuch as are auftere, as unripe fruits, produce too 
great a ftricfture of the fibres, incraffate and coagulate the 
fluids; from whence pains and rheumatifm. ArbuthnoU 

Incrassa'tion. n.f [from incraffate ] 

1. The a<ft of thickening. 

2. T he ftate of growing thick. 

Nothing doth conglaciate but water ; for the determination 
of quickfilver is fixation, that of milk coagulation, and that 
of oil incraffation. Brown's Vulgar-Erroui 


IncrVssative. 


INC 

Ikcra'ssative. n.f [from incraffate.I Having the quality of 
thickening. 

The two latter indicate reftringents to ftench, and 
incrajfatives to thicken the blood. Harvey on Confumpt. 

To Increase, v. n. [in and crefco, Lat.] T o grow more in 
number, or greater in bulk; to advance in quantity or value, 
or in any quality capable of being more or lefs. 

Hear and obferve to do it, that it may be well with thee, 
and that ye may increafe mightily. Deutr. vi. 3. 

Profane and vain babbling will increafe unto ungodlinefs. 

2 Tim. ii. j6 . 

From fifty to threefcore he lofes not much in fancy, and 
judgment, the effe£f of obfervation, ftill increafes. Dryden. 
Henry, in knots, involving Emma’s name 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark, 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark: 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That as the wound the paffion might increafe. Prior. 

To Incre'ase. v. a. [See Encrease. ] To make more or 
greater. 

He hath increafed in Judah mourning, and lamentation. Sam. 

I will increafe the famine, and break your ftafF of bread. 

. Ezek. v. 16. 

I will increafe them with men like a flock. Ezek. xxxvi. 

Hye thee from this flaughter-houfe, 

Left thou increafe the number of the dead. Sbakefp. R. III. 
Fifties are more numerous or increafing than beafts or birds, 
as appears by their numerous fpawn. Hale. 

It ferves to increafe that treafure, or to preferve it. Temple. 
Incre'ase. n.f [from the verb.] 
j. Augmentation; the ftate of growing more or greater. 

For three years he liv’d with large increafe 
In arms of honour, and efteem in peace. Dryden. 

Hail, bards triumphant! born in happier days, 

Whofe honours with increafe of ages grow, 

As ftreams roll down, enlarging as they flow. Pope. 

1. Increment; that which is added to the original flock. 

3. Produce. 

As Hefiod fings, fpread waters o’er thy field. 

And a moft juft and glad increafe ’twill yield. Denham. 

1 hofe grains which grew produced an increafe beyond ex- 
peaation. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. Generation. 

Into her womb convey fterility; 

Dry up in her the organs of increafe , 

And from her derogate body never fpring a babe. Shake fo. 

5; Progeny. 0 

Him young Thoafa bore, the bright increafe 

6 'T? f / h01 7 S - - Bope's Odyffey. 

. I he ftate of waxing, or growing full orbed. Ufed of the moon. 

heeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow fooneft, if 
let or cut in the increafe of the moon. Bacon's Nat. Hill. 
Incre AUER. n.f [from increafe.] He who increafes. J 
IncReated .adj. Not created. 

s ince the defire is infinite, nothing but the abfolute and in - 
created Innrutc can adequately fill it. Chew's Phil Princ 

’Z’Xt&i,:'- 

For objefts of incredibility, none are fo removed from all 
I» Se w rU, ai *ofe of Corneille’s Andromede. Dry! 
“LSi 4 Lat ’J Sur i> a ffing belief; not 

inteffbl^f k Pto a lhS remiShtWaM n ° imredi \ 

Prefenting things impoffible to view, 

T*™ l’ l Wander tl,rou S h to true. Granville 

™ST S - ^ V*** «•] Quality of bring 

lE Wibve , d. lY ' [fr ° m incredihl ^ a manner not to be 

believing^LdneLfftriifT’ I ' renCh '- ! Qi ' al ‘ ty of not 

§s* a., 


I am not altogether incredulous but there mav ho f.,rh 

Ncre'dulousness , /jfro ™ ng ’ w d C ? nfumeth not - Bac . 
lief; incredufity ^ L Hardnefs of be- 

^cre'mabee. adj. [f„ and ^ Latin.] Not confumable 

are compofedf ^ °^ thC fc!amanc l er t^efe incrcmable pieces 
mWement. n.f [Incremental Latin.] ' Ws ^ Errours. 
growing greater. J 

tion. conce ptions are concerning its increment , or inunda- 

2 ’ ****&* Mfe of growing more ^ Errours ' 

“ "" “ “f" “ »ri tolng ■ tb fat™. 


INC 

that furnifheth matter for the formation and increment of am* 
mal and vegetable bodies. Woodward. 

3. Produce. 

,The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds: the loofen’d roots then drink 
Large increment, earneft of happy years. _ Pbillips. 

ToFncrepate. v.a. [increpo, Latin.] To chide; to re* 
prehend. 

Increpa'tion. n.f. [ increpatio , Latin.] Reprehenlion; 

chiding. - 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chnf- 
tians, or of the governours of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfions and increpations. Han.mond. 

To Incru'st. \v.a. [incfu/lo, Latin ; incrujler, French.] 
ToIncru'state. ) To cover with an additional coat adher¬ 
ing to the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, and the 
grofler ftick baked and incrujlate upon the Tides of the vefieJ. 

Bacon's Natural Hiflory , 
Some rivers bring forth fpars, and other mineral matter, lo 
as to cover and incruft the ftones. Woodvjard. 

Save but our army; and let Jove incrufl 
Swords, pikes, and guns with everlafting ruft. Pope . 

Any of thefe fun-like bodies in the centers of the feveral 
vortices, are fo incruftated and weakened as to be carried about 
in the vortex of the true fun. Cheyne's Phil Prin. 

The ftiield was purchafed by Woodward, who incrufled it 
with a new ruft. Arbutbn. and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

Incrusta'tion. n.f. [incruflation,¥r. from incrujio, Latin.] 
An adherent covering ; fomething fuperinduced. 

Having fuch a prodigious flock of marble, their chapels are 
laid over with fuch a rich variety of incrujlations as cannot be 
found in any other part. Addifon on Italy. 

To I'ncubate. v.n. [incubo, Latin.] To fit upon eggs. 
Incuba'tion. n.f. [incubation, Fr. incubatio , Lat.] The a£t 
of fitting upon eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubation , or how elfe, is 
only known to God. Raleigh'sHiflory f the World. 

Birds have eggs enough at firft conceived in them to ferve 
them, allowing fuch a proportion for every year as will ferve 
for one or two incubations. Ray on the Creation. 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubation produce their 
young, it is a wonderful deviation, that fome few families 
ihould do it in a more novercal way. Derham. 

As the white of an egg by incubation, fo can the ferum. by 
the action of thefibies be attenuated. Arbuthnot . 

I ncubus. n.f. [Latin; incube , Fr.J The night-mare. 

The incubus is an inflation of the membranes of the ftomach, 
which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, pulfe, 
and motion, with a fenfe of a weight opprefling the breaft. 

n- txtott/t ^ ‘ Player on the Humours. 

v.a. [inculco, Latin ; inculque--, French] 

I o imprefs by frequent admonitions; to enforce by conftant 
repetition. J 

Manifeft truth maydeferve fometimea to be inculcated, be¬ 
cause we are too apt to forget it. Atterbury . 

Homer continually inculcates .morality, and piety to the 
& ods * Broome's Notes to Pope's Odyffey. 


T ~ l j rope s uaviiev. 

Inculca tion. n.f [from inculcate.] The aft of imprefling 
by frequent admonition ; admonitory repetition. 

lN unt!iled ^ ^‘ lte ’ French; incultu h Lat.] Uncultivated; 

Her forefts huge, 

Insult, robuft and tall, by nature’s hand 

Planted of old. r » a 

not^eprehenfible!' ^ ^ 

,^1“’ { ° fer 35 , !t ^ ay be refolved int0 natural inabi- 

tdTPaTZl and 

and ^ 

As to errours or infirmities, the frailty of man’s condition 

L a< ^ J y in g u pon another. 

2. The ftate of keeping a benefice. 

ir be paid to the bifh °p> - 

INCU-MBENT. adj. [fncumbens, Latin.] 

1 . Kelting upon ; lying upon. 

Then with expanded wings he fleets his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dufky air 0 

Fhat felt unufual weight. l\/nu 

The afeending parcel?of air he * • ara ^f e Bofl , b. i. 

the weight of the incumbert wate’r mf” 2 n ° W ltlle more thari 
fo to expand .themfelves as to fill Urrn ° unt > were able both 
which they pervaded and b <r P “ pa " of the P 5 P e 

fides of it, y t P WFup;ar w h P flfmlr; y ^ tbe 

above them. . wlcn “'em what water they found 

Boyle. 
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With wings expanded wide ourfelves we’ll rear, 

And fly incumbent on the dufky air. Dryden . 

Here the rebel giants lye ; 

And, when to move th’ incumbent load they try, 

Afcending vapours on the day prevail. Addifn. 

Man is the deftin’d prey of peftilence, 

And o’er his guilty domes 

She draws a clofe incumbent cloud of death. Thomfon. 

2. Impofed as a duty. 

All men, truly zealous, will perform thofe good works that 
are incumbent on all Chriftians. Sprat's Sermons. 

There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the exercife of 
our powers. L'Ejlrange. 

Thus, if we think and a#, we {hall fhew ourfelves duly 
mindful not only of the advantages we receive from thence, 
but of the obligations alfo which are incumbent upon us. Atter . 

Incu'mbent. n.f [ incumbens , Latin.] He who is in prefent 
poffeifion of a benefice. 

In many places the whole ecclefiaftical dues are in lay hands, 
and the incumbent lieth at the mercy of his patron. Swift. 

To Inci/mber. v. a. [encombrer , French.] To embarrafs. 

Mv caufe is call’d, and that long look’d-for day 
Is {fill incumber'd with fome new delay. Dryden s Juven. 

To INCU'R. v. a. [ incurro , Latin.] To become liable to a 
punifhment or reprehenfion. 

I have incurred difpleafure from inferiours for giving way to 
the faults of others. Hayward. 

They, not obeying. 

Incurred, what could they lefs ? the penalty; 

And manifold in fin, deferv’d to fall. Milton's Par. Loji. 

So judge thou {fill, prefumptuous! ’till the wrath, 
Which thou irtcurrjt by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev’nfold, and fcourge that wifdom back to hell. Milton. 
They had a full perfuafive that not to do it were to defert 
God, and confequently to incur damnation. South. 

2. To occur ; to prefs on the fenfes. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies are invifible, 
and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by experience. Bacon s Biatural Hijlory. 

T he mind of man, even in fpirituals, a#s with corporeal 
deperidance ; and fo is he helped or hindered in its operations, 
according to the different quality of external obje#s that incur 
into the fenfes. South's Sermons. 

Incurability, n.f [incurability Fr. from incurable.] Im- 
poflibility of cure; utter infufceptibility of remedy. 

We’ll inftantly open a door to the manner of a proper and 
improper confumption, together with the reafon of the in - 
curability of the former, and facile cure of the other. Harvey. 

Incu'r able. adj. [incurable , Fr. in and curable'] Not ad¬ 
mitting remedy; not to be removed by medicine; irremeoiable; 
hopelefs. 

Paufe not; for the prefent time’s fo fick, 

That prefent medicine muff be miniflred, 

Or overthrow incurable enfues. Shakef King John. 

Stop the rage betime. 

Before the wound do grow incurable ; 

For being green, there is great hope of help. Shake/. H. VI. 
A fchirrus is not abfolutely incurable , becaufe it has been 
known that frefh paffure has cured it in cattle. Arbuthnot. 

If idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, incurables may be 
taken into the hofpital. Swift. 

Incu rableness. n.f. [from incurable.] State of not admitting 
any cure. 

Incu'rably. adv. [from incurable.] W ithout remedy.^ 

We cannot know it is or is not, being incurably igno¬ 
rant. t _ . Locke. 

Incu'rious. adj [in and curious.] Negligent; inattentive. 
The Creator did not beftow fo much {kill upon his creatures, 
to be looked upon with a carelefs incurious eye. Derbam. 

He feldom at the park appear’d; 

Yet, not incurious , was inclin’d 

To know the converfe of mankind. Swift. 

Incu'rsion. n.f [from incurro , Latin.] 

1. Attack; mifchievous occurrence. 

Sins of daily incur/on, and fuch as human frailty is un- 

avoidably liable to. „ ? mth * Sms - 

2 . [Dcurfion, Fr.] Invafion without conqueft ; inroad; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to move, when 
they fuffered a fmall fleet of Englifh to make an hoftile inva¬ 
fion, or incur/ion, upon their havens and roads. Bacm. 

Now the Parthian king hath gather’d all his hoft 
Againft the Scythian, whofe incurfions wild _ 

Have wafted Sogdiana. Miltons P arad Regain d. 

The incurlions of the Goths difordered the affairs of the 
Roman empire. . Ariuihnot on Co.ns. 

Incurva'tion. n.f [from incurvo , Latin.] 

i. The a cl of bending or making crooked. 

One part moving while the other refts, one wou.d think, 
fhould caufe an incurvation in the line. Glanv. ScejJ. 

2 Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 

He made ufe of a#s of worftnp which God hath appro¬ 
priated ; as incurvation, and facrifice. Sti Ling feet. 
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To Incu'rvatE. v. a. [ incurvo , Latin ] To bend; to 
crook. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has {hewn, by feveral experiments of rays 
pafling by the edges of bodies, that they are incurvated by 
the adtion of thefe bodies. Cheynes Phil. P r {„, 

Incu'rvity. n.f [from incuxvus , Latin.] Crookednefs; the 
ftate of bending inward. 

The incurvity of a dolphin muft be taken not really, but 
in appearance, when they leap above water, and fuddenly (hoot 
down again: ftrait bodies, in a fudden motion, protruded 
obliquely downward, appear crooked. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
To LNDAGATE. v. a. [indago, Latin.] To learch ; to beat 
out. 

Indaga'tion. n f. [from indagate] Search; enquiry; ex¬ 
amination. 

Paracelfus dire#s us, in the indagation of colours, to have 
an eye principally upon falts. Boyle. 

Part hath been discovered by himfelf, and fome by human 
indagation. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Indaga'tor. n.f [ indagator , Latin.] A fearcher; an en¬ 
quirer ; an examiner. 

The number of the elements of bodies is an enquiry whofe 
truth requires to be fearched into by fuch fkilful indagators of 
nature. Boyle. 

To Inda'rt. v. a. [ir and dart.] To dart in; to ftrike in. 

I’ll look to like, if looking liking move; 

But no more deep will I indart mine eye. 

Than your confent gives ftrength to make it fly. Shakefp . 

To Inde'et. v. a. 

1. To put into debt. 

2. To oblige ; to put under obligation. 

Inde'bted. part cipialadj. [in and debt.] Obliged by fomething 
received; bound to reftitution ; having incurred a debt. It has 
to before the perfon to whom the debt is due, and for before 
the thing received. 

If the courfe of politick affairs cannot in any good courfe 
go forward without fit inftruments, and that which fitteth 
them be their virtues, let polity acknowledge itfelf indebted to 
religion, godlinefs being the chiefeft top and well-fpring of all 
true virtues, even as God is of all good things. Hooker. 

Forgive us our fins ; for we forgive every one that is in¬ 
debted to us. Lu. xi. 4. 

He for himfelf 

Indebted and undone, has nought to bring. Milton. 

This bleft alliance may 

Th’ indebted nation bounteoufly repay. Granville. 

Few confider how much we are indebted to government, be¬ 
caufe few can reprefent how wretched mankind would be 
without it. Atterbwy's Sermons. 

Let us reprefent to our fouls the love and beneficence for 
which we daily ftand indebted to God. Rogers's Sermons. 

. We are wholly indebted for them to our anceftors. Swift. 

Inde'cency. n.f. [ indecence, French ] Any thing unbe¬ 
coming; any thing contrary to good manners; fomething 
wrong, but fcarce criminal. 

He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency in his pupil, 
which he allows in himfelf. ^ofte. 

Inde'cent. adj. [ indecent, Fr. in and decent.] Unbecoming; 
unfit for the eyes or ears. 

’Till thefe men can prove thefe things, ordered by our 
church, to be either intrinfically unlawful or indecent, the u e 
of them, as eftablifhed amongft us, is neceffary. South. 

Characters, where obfeene words were proper in their 
mouths, but very indecent to be heard. r )'[ en ‘ 

Indecently, adv. [from indecent.] Without decency; in a 
manner contrary to decency. 

Indeci'duous. adj. [in and deciduous.] 

^We find the ftatue of the fun framed with rays about the 
head, which were the indeciduous and unfttaken loc so 
a ji Browns Vul.zrr. 

Indeclinable, adj. [ indeclinable , Fr . indeclinabilis, Latin. ] 

Not varied bv terminations. .... , . nnm . 

Pondo is an indeclinable word, and when it lsjoinet^^^ 

bers it fignifies lib: a. im hp- 

IndeCo'rous. adj. [indecorus, Latin.] Indecent; 

coming. . • i a t* 

What can be more indecorous than for a creature 
the commands, and trample upon the authority o pj orr i s . 
excellence to whom he owes his life ? , 

Indeco'rum. n.f. [Latin.] Indecency; fomething unoe 

coming. 

Inde'ed. adv. [in and deed.] 

1. In reality; in truth ; in verity. ^ 

Yet loving indeed , and therefore conltant. . , r■ j. e 

Though fuch aflemblies be had indeed for reIl 2 ! ° ftheir 
hurtful neverthelefs they may prove, as well in regard^ ^ 
fitnefs to ferve the turn of hereticks, and fuch P 
venture to inftil their poifon into new minds. bee! i 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of deat^ h , ; 
for their goods fake caught up and carried {freight to th % 
a thing indeed very pitiful and hoirible. ^ Above 


Not falling; not 
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’Tis grace indeed. 

Borrows, in mean affairs, his fubje#s pains, 

But things of weight and confequence indeed , . 

Himfelf* doth in his chamber them debate. Davies. 

Such Tons of Abraham, how highly foever they may have 
the luck to be thought of, are far from being Ilraellt ^JJ 
deed. 

I were a beaff, indeed , to do you wrong, 

I who have lov’d and honour’d you fo long. _ Dryden. 
This is to be granted that. A particle of conne&ion. 

'j'hjs limitation, indeed , of our author, will fave thofe the 
labour who would look for Adam’s heir amongft the race of 
brutes; but will very little contribute to the difeovery of one 

next heir amongft men. Locke : 

There is nothing in the world more generally dreaded, and 
yet lefs to be feared, than death : indeed, for thofe unhappy 
men whofe hopes terminate in this life, no wonder if the pro- 
fpeft of another feems terrible and amazing. _ Wake. 

4, It is ufed fometimes as a flight affertion or recapitulation in a 

* fenfe hardly perceptible or explicable. 

This is indeed more criminal in thee. Shakefpeare. 

I faid I thought it was confederacy between the juggler and 
the two fervants; tho’ indeed I had no reafon fo to think. Bac . 

Some fons indeed, fome very few we fee, 

Who keep themfelves from this infe#ion free. Dryden. 

There is indeed no greater pleafure in viftting thefe maga¬ 
zines of war, after one has feen two or three of them. Addif 

5. It is ufed to note concefllon in comparifons. 

Againft thefe forces were prepared to the number of near 
one hundred {hips; not fo great of bulk indeed , but of a more 
nimble motion. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Indefa'tigable. adj. [ indefatigabilis , in and defatigo, Lat.] 
Unwearied ; not tired ; not exhaufted by labour. 

Who ftiall fpread his airy flight. 

Upborne with indefatigable wings. 

Over the vaft abrupt. Milton. 

The ambitious perfon muft rife early and fit up late, and 
purfue his defign with a conftant indefatigable attendance: he 
muft be infinitely patient and fervile. South. 

Indefa'tigably. adv. [from indefatigable.] Without wea- 
rinefs. 

A man indcfatigably zealous in the fervice of the church and 
ftate, and whofe writings have highly deferved of both. Dryd. 

Indefectibi'lity. n.f. [from indefectible.] The quality of 
fuffering no decay; of being fubjedf to no defe<ft. 

Lvdefe'ctible. adj. [in and defettus, Lat.] Unfailing ; not 
liable to defect or decay. 

Indefe'isible. adj. [indefaifible, French.] Not to be cut off; 
not to be vacated ; irrevocable. 

So indefeifible is our eftate in thofe joys, that, if we do not 
fell it in reverfion, we {hall, when once invefted, be beyond 
the poffibility of ill hufbandry. Decay of Piety. 

Ldefe nsible. adj. [in and defenfum, Lat.] What cannot 
be defended or maintained. 

As they extend the rule of confulting Scripture to all the 
adtions of common life, even fo far as to the taking up of a 
aIt °§ eth . er falfe ar »d indefenftble. Sanderfon. 

INDEFINITE, adj. [indefinitus, Latin; indefinit, Fr.] 

1. Not determined; not limited ; not fettled. 

. though a pofition fhould be wholly reje&ed, yet that ne°-ative 
is more pregnant of direaion than an indefinite ; as afhls are 
more generative than duft. Bacon > s £/ r 

Her advancement was left indefinite ; but thus, that it fhould 
be as great as ever any former queen of England had. Bacon. 

lragedy and puShire are more narrowly circumfcribed by 
p ace and time than the epick poem : the time of this laft is 

2 Tam e ! nite ’ A Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

• arge beyond the comprehenfion of man, though not abfo¬ 
lutely without limits. 5 

' n n7H Ug j, i r iS - n0t ^? ni .' :e ’ !tma ybe indefinite ; though it is 
fion Un m Jt ^’ ma y fo to human comprchen- 

?“£*«««. [from indefinite .] Speaker. 

■*°«; n y f ett| ed or determinate limitation. 

whereof thr f M hat Cu f ft , om ’, WhereUntoSt - Paul allu<, «h, and 
. . 6 £ at hers of the church in their writings make often 

rally thbind for" what was doI >e 1 bu°t not univer- 

teince. 5 d f ^ 3 FayerS Unt0 one onl y fa(hi ™ of ut- 
Wernnro:,,._.v , . Hooker. 


Smalridge. 


uuc { t0 which all are indefinitely obli 

ons, by the exprefs command of God. 

’ i o a degree indefinite. 

Waning caVf that is > fo far 

. muft be the leaft y a " y ° 3 ° f then What we 

iN h£Fi / NITUDp y r ’ . . Rw on the Creation. 

^Undetfandini^houg^niL ‘ imited 

e y ari e to a ftrange and prodigious multitude, if not in - 


I 

definitude, by their various pofitions, combinations, and con- 
jund-ions. # ^ Ha'es Origin of Mankind. 

Jndeli'berate. 7 adj. [indelibere, Fr. in and deliberate.] Un- 
Indeli'berated. 5 premeditated; done without confideration. 
Aaions proceeding from blandifbments, or fweet perfua- 
fions, if they be indeliberated, as in children, who want the 
ufe of reafon, are not prefently free aaions. BramhalL 

The love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 
commiflions of many fins, than with an allowed perfiftance in 
anyone. Government of the Tongue. 

Ind elible, adj. [indelebk, Fr. indelebilis, Lat. in and delible. 
It fhould be written videleble. ] 

1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy aaions brands with inde¬ 
lible charaaers the name and memory. King Charles . 

Thy heedlefs fleeve will drink the colour’d oil. 

And fpot indelible thy pocket foil. Gay's Trivia. 

2. Not to be annulled. 

All endued with indelible power from above to feed, to go¬ 
vern this houfhold, and to confecrate paftors and ftewards of 
it to the world’s end. v Sprat's Sermons. 

IndeYicacy. n.f. [in and delicacy.] Want of delicacy; want 
of elegant decency. 

Your papers would be chargeable with worfe than indelicacy, 
they would be immoral, did you treat deteftable uncleannefs 
as you rally an impertinent feif-love. Addfon. 

Inde'licate. adj. [in and delicate.] Wanting decency ; void 
of a quick fenfe of decency. 

Indemnification, n.f. [horn indemnify.] 

1. Security againft lofs or penalty. 

2. Reimburfement of lofs or penalty. 

To Indemnify, v. a. [in and damnify.] 

1. To fecure againft lofs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 

Infolent fignifies rude and haughty, indemnify to keep 
fafe. Watts. 

Indemnity, n.f. [indemnitc, French.] Security from pun ifh- 
ment; exemption from punifhment. 

I will ufe all means, in the ways of amnefty and indemnity , 
which may moft fully remove all fears, and bury all jealoufies 
in forgetfulnefs. ' King Charles . 

To INDF y N r. v. a. [in and dens , a tooth, Lat.] To mark any 
thing with inequalities like a row of teeth; to cut in and 
out; to make to wave or undulate. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly. 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itfelf, 

And with indented glides did flip away 

Into a bufh. Shakefpeare's As you like . 

The ferpent then, not with indented wave. 

Prone on the ground, asfince; but on his rear 

Circular bafe of rifing folds, that tower’d 

Fold above fold, a furging maze ! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

Trent, who, like fome earth-born giant, fpreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. Milton . 

The margins on each fide do not terminate in a {freight 
line, but are indented. Woodward. 

IoIndf/nt. v. n. [from the method of cutting counterparts 
of a contra# together, that, laid on each other, they may fit, 
and any want of conformity may difeover a fraud.] ' l o con¬ 
tra#; to bargain; to make a com pa#. 

Shall we buy treafon, and indent with fears. 

When they have loft and forfeited themfelves? Shakef H. IV 
He defeends to the folemnity of a pa# and covenant,'and 
nas indented with us. r . - . r 

lN t D atio,H H ' f ' [fr ° m ^ Verb ' ] Ine< l uaIit y; incifure j inden- 

Trent ftiall not wind with fuch a deep indent. 

To rob me of fo rich a bottom here. ‘ Shakefp. Ihn IV 

Indenja'tion. n.f. [/„ and den r, Latin.] An indenturej 
waving in any figure. 

1 he margins on each fide do not terminate in a ftreiaht 

fm^ll -A are in r en u ec ! each indentati °* being continued in a 
imall ridge acrofs the line, to the indentation that anfwers it on 

™ 7 [ftom ,W„] A co 

caufe the^counterparts are indented or cut one by the other 

Indent Jin'"/™ ^ pf «f "^ed with 

The critick to his grief will find 1 * 

How firmly thefe indentures bind. o - c 

Independency ^*$ endance ' Fr - ln and dependence'] 

Dreams may give us fome idea of the great ex-ell^n™ f 
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Give me, I cry’d, enough for me, 

My bread and independency : 

So bought an annual rent or two. 

And liv’d juft as you fee T do. Pope. 

Independent, adj. [independant, Fr. in and dependent .] 

I. Not depending; not fupported by any other; not relying on 
another; not controlled. It is ufed with on, of, or from before 
the object; of which on feems moft proper, fince we fay to 
J.epend on, and consequently dependent on. 

Creation muft needs infer providence, and God’s making 
the world irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or that a 
being of dependent nature remains neverthelefs independent 
upon him in that refpedt. South's Sermons. 

Since all princes of independent governments are in a ftate 
of nature, the world never was without men in that ftate. Locke. 

The town of St. Gaul is a proteftant republick, independent 
of the abbot, and undeir the prote&ion of the cantons. Addif. 

•2. Not relating to any thing elfe, as to a fuperiour caufe or 
power. 

The confideration of our underftanding, which is an incor¬ 
poreal fubftance independent fro?n matter; and the contempla¬ 
tion of our own bodies, which have all the ftamps and cha¬ 
racters of excellent contrivance; thefe alone do very eafily 
guide us to the wife Author of all things. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Independent, n.f One who in religious affairs holds that 
every congregation is a complete church, fubjeCl to no fupe¬ 
riour authority. 

We Ihall, in our fermons, take occafion to juftify fuch 
paffages in our liturgy as have been unjuftly quarrelled at by 
prefbyterians, independents , or other puritan fe&aries. Sanderf. 

A very famous independent minifter was head of a college 
in thofe times. Addifon s Spectator. 

Indepe ndently, adv. [from independent .] Without refe¬ 
rence to other things. 

Dilpofe lights and fhadows, without finilhing every thing, 
independently the one of the other. Dryden . 

IndeseRt. n. f [in and defert .] Want of merit. 

Thofe who were once looked on as his equals, are apt to 
think the fame of his merit a refle&ion on their own inde- 
ferts. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Inde'sinently. adv. [ indefinenter , Fr. in and definio , Latin,] 
Without ceffation. 

They continue a month indcfnently. Ray on the Creation. 

Indestructible, adj. [in and deflruflible .] Not to be de- 
ftroyed. 

Glafs is fo compaCt and firm a body, that it is inde- 
JlruRible . by art or nature. _ Boyle. 

Indeterminable, adj. [in and determinable .] Not to be 
fixed ; not to be defined or fettled. 

There is not only obfeurity in the end, but beginning of 
the world; that as its period is infcrutable, fo is its nativity 
indeterminable. < Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Indeterminate, adj. [indetermine, Ir. in and determinated] 
Unfixed ; not defined ; indefinite. 

The rays of the fame colour were by turns tranfmitted at 
one thicknefs, and refle&ed at another thicknefs, for an inde¬ 
terminate number of fucceffions. Newton s Opt. 

Indete rminately, adv. [in and determinately.] Indefinite¬ 
ly ; not in any fettled manner. 

His perfpicacity difeerned the loadftone to refpeCI the North, 
when ours beheld it indeterminately. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

The depth of the hold is indeterminately expreffed in the 
defeription. # Arbuthnot on Coins: 

Indete rmined. adj. [in and determined .] Unfettled; un¬ 
fixed. 

We fhould not amufe ourfelves with floating words of inde- 
termined fignification, which we can ufe in feveral fenfes to 
ferve a turn. < Locke. 

Indetermina'tioN. n.f. [in and determination.] Want of 
determination; want of fixed or ftated direCIion. 

By contingents I underftand all things which may be done, 
and may not be done, may happen, or may not happen, by 
reafon of the indetermination or accidental concurrence of the 
cau f es Bramhall againft Hobbes. 

In devout ion. n.f. [indevotion, Fr. in and devotion.] Want of 

devotion ; irreligion. . 

Let us make the church the feene of our penitence, as of 
our faults; deprecate our former indevotion, and, by an exem¬ 
plary reverence, redrefs the fcandal of our profanenefs. 

Decay of Piety. 

Indevou't. adj. [inclevot, Fr. in and devout j] Not devout; 
not religious; irreligious. 

He prays much, yet curfes more; whilft he is meek, but 
indevout. ^ Decay of Piety. 

Inde'x. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The difeoverer; the pointer out. . . . 

Taftes are the indexes of the different qualities of plants, as 
well as of all forts of aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

That which was once the index to point out all virtues, 
does now mark out that part of the world where leaft of them 

refid es. , Deca I n f Fiet ?' 

2. The hand that points to any thing, as to the hour or way. 
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They have no more inward felf-confcioufnefs of what th 
do or fuffer, than the index of a watch, of the hour it D 6 
t0 * Bentley’s Seri 


The table of contents to a book. 

In fuch indexes, although fmall 
To their fubfequent volumes, there is feen 
The baby figure of the giant mafs 
Of things to come, at large. 


. ; y 

points 

'nmi % 


“.c--/ o ont 

If a book has no index, or good table of contents 

Liri i I fr. o n n ti r\ 11 O r/i *- < »-» /v . i. . —_J 


Shqkefp t 


-eare. 


ufeful to make one as you are reading it; and in your index to 
take notice only of parts new to you. V/atts 

Indexte'rity. n.J. [in and dexterity.'] Want of dexterity- 
want of readinefs ; want of handinefs. 

The indexterity of our confumption-curers demonftrates 
their dimnefs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Canfumptm 

Lndian Arrow-root, n.f [marcanta, Latin.] A root. 

It has a flower confiding of one leaf, almoft funnel-fhaped 
opening in fix parts, three of which are alternately laro-er than 
the others: the lower part of the flower-cup afterwards be¬ 
comes an oval fhaped fruit, having one cell, with one hard 
rough feed. It was brought from the Spanifh fettlements of 
America into the iflands of Barbadoes and Jamaica, where it 
is cultivated as a medicinal plant, it being a fovereign remedy 
for curing the bite of wafps, and expelling the poiion of the 
manchir.eel tree. This root the Indians apply to extra# the 
venom of their arrows : after they have dug it up they clean 
it, mafh it, and lay it as a poultice to the wounded part, and 
are generally fuccefsful in the cure. Miller. 

INdian Crefs. n. f [acriviola, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are round, umbillicated, and placed alternately; 
the ftalks trailing; the cup of the flower is quinquelid; the 
flowers confift of five leaves in form of a violet; the feeds are 
roundifh and rough, three of them fucceeding each flower. 
The fpecies are five. Miller. 

INdian Fig. n.f. [opuntia, Latin.] A plant. 

The chara&ers are: the flower confifts of many leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe, having a great number of 
ftamina in the centre, which grow upon the top of the ovary: 
the ovary afterwards becomes a flefhy umbillicated fruit, with 
a foft pulp, inclofing many feeds, which are for the moft part 
angular. Miller. 

I'ndian Red. n.f. A kind of mineral earth. 

Indian red, fo called by the painters, is a fpecies of ochre; 
and is a very fine purple earth, of firm compact texture, and 
great weight: while in the ftratum it is of a pure blood colour, 
and almoft of a ftony hardnefs: when dry it is of a fine glow¬ 
ing red, of a rough dufty furface, and, when broken, full of 
white particles, large, folid, bright, and glittering. It is alfo 
called Perfian earth, and is dug in the ifland of Ormuz in the 
Perfian gulph, and alfo at Bombay. Hill on Fojftls. 

INdicant. adj. [indicans, Latin.] Showing ; pointing out; 
that which directs what is to be done in any difeafe. 

To l'NDICATE. <?. [indico, Latin.] 

1. To fliow ; to point out. 

2. [In phyfick.] To point out a remedy. 

Indication, n.f. [indication, Fr. indicatio, from indico, Lat.J 

1. Mark; token; fign; note; fymptom. 

The frequent flops they make in the moft convenient places, 
are a plain indication of their wearinefs. Addifon’s Guardian. 

We think that our fucceffes are a plain indication d the 
divine favour towards us. Attcrburys ermons. 

2. Tin phyfick.] Indication is of four kinds: vital, preiervative, 
curative, and palliative, as it directs what is to be done o 
continue life, cutting off the caufe of an approaching di em 
per, curing it whilft it is a&ually prefent, or lefiemng its e - 
fects ? or taking off fome of its fymptoms before it can be 

wholly removed. • . . >> J'a 

Thefe be the things that govern nature principal 
without which you cannot make any true analyiis, an • 
tion of the proceedings of nature. Bam s . ^ 

The depravation of the inftruments of Mmtnts. 

tural indication of a liquid diet. _ Arbuthnot on dlmtnts. 

3. Difcovery made; intelligence given. /hould be 

If a perron, that had a fair eftate in reverfion, ^ 
affined by fome fkilful phyfician, that he would mein^y^ 
into a difeafe that would totally deprive him of his u ^ , wi . 
, ing and memory; if, I fay, upon pertain behef oM 
cation, the man fhould appear overjoyed at then'ew> ^ 
not all that faw him conclude that the dill' g tr „„ns. 

him ? .... r T 

Indicative, adj. [ indicativus, Lat.J 

1. Showing; informing ; pointing out. e xpreff n S 

2 . [In grammar.] A certain modiheatio 

affirmation or indication. affirm, deny, 

The verb is formed in a certain manner *° .* lufeo f it, 
or interrogate; which formation, from thep™ Rr. Gra m. 
is called the indicative mood. manner as 

Indi'catively. adv. [from indicative .] 

fhows or betokens. . '-Atmtiveh 

Thefe images, formed in the brain, are Q^Cofrd- 

fame fpecies with thofe of fenfe. 

To Indict. See Indite, and its derivatives. InI)I / cT jqK. 
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Indi'ctION. n.f. [inaction, Fr. indico, Latin.] 

'• a refuel and a de- 

wardl in memory of the great victory obtained by Conftan 
rine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oa. 312, by which an intire 
freedom was given to Chriftianity, the council of Nice, for 
the honour of Conttantine, ordained that the accounts of years 
Ihould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till that 
time had been done ; but that, inftead thereof, the tmaChon 
Ihould be made ufe of, by which to reckon and date their 
years, which hath its epocha A.D. 313, Jan. i- 
Indi'fference. In. f. [indifference, French; mifferentta, 
Indi'fferency. 3 Latin.] 

1. Neutrality; fufpenfton; equipoife or freedom from motives 
on either fide. 

In choice of committees it is better to chufe indifferent per- 
fons, than to make an indijferency by putting in thofe that are 
ftrong on both fides. Bacon s Effays. 

By an equal indijferency for all truth, I mean, not loving it 
as fuch, before we know it to be true. Locke. 

A perfect indijferency in the mind, not determinable by its 
laft judgment, would be as great an irtiperfedion as the want 
of indfferency to aft, or not to a&, ’till determined by the 

Locke. 


will. 


Thofe who would borrow light from expofitors, either con- 
iult only thofe who have the good luck to be thought found 
and orthodox, avoiding thofe of different fentiments; or elfe 
with indifferency look into the notes of all commentators. Locke. 

2. Impartiality. 

Read the book with indifferency and judgment, and thou 
can’ft not but greatly commend it. Whitgifte. 

3. Negligencfc; want of affeaion ; unconcernednefs. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objeas which are fo far from being of an indifferent na¬ 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance. Addifon. 

A place which we muft pafs through, not only with the in - 
difference of ftrangers, but with the vigilance of thofe who 
travel through the country of an enemy. Rogers. 

Indijf’rence, clad in wifdom’s guife. 

All fortitude of mind fupplies ; 

For how can ftony bowels melt. 

In thofe who never pity felt ? Swift. 

He will let you know he has got a clap with as much indif- 
ferency as he would a piece of publick news. Swift. 

The people of England Ihould be frighted with the French 
king and the pretender once a year : the want of obferving 
this neceffary precept, has produced great indifference in the 
vulgar. Arbuthnot. 

4. State in which no moral or phyfical reafon preponderates; ftate 
in which there is no difference. 

The choice is left to our diferetion, except a principal bond 
of fome higher duty remove the indifference that fuch things 
have in themfelves: their indifference is removed, if we take 
away our own liberty. Hooker. 

INDI'FFERENT. adj. [indifferent, Fr. indifferens, Latin.] 

1. Neutral; not determined to either fide* 

Doth his majefty 

Incline to it or no ? 

— He feems indifferent. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Being indifferent , we Ihould receive and embrace opinions 
according as evidence gives the atteftation of truth. Locke. 

Let guilt or fear 

Difturb man’s reft; Cato knows neither of them : 

Indifferent in his choice to deep or die. Addijon’s Cato. 

2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardlefs. 

One thing was all to you, and your fofidnefs made you in¬ 
different to every thing elfe. Temple. 

It was a remarkable law of Solon, that any perfon who, in 
the civil commotions of the republick, remained neuter, or an 
indifferent fpe&ator of the contending parties, fhould be con¬ 
demned to perpetual banilhment. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

hut how indifferent foever man may be to eternal happinefs, 
yet lurely to eternal mifery none can be indifferent. Rogers. 

3. Not to have fuch difference as that the one is for its own fake 
preferable to the other. 

The nature of things indifferent is neither to be commanded 
nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary. Hooker 

Thefe two cuftoms, which of themfelves are indffermt in 
other kingdoms, became exceeding evil in this realm, by rea- 
lon of the inconveniences which followed thereupon. Davies. 

T of ^ u gh ul 14 , 1 *,”?"’ and in m y choice whether or no 
I ihould publiih thefe difeourfes; yet, the publication being 
once refolved, the dedication was not fo indffermt. South. 

them 1 !; men ‘ 10n , 0n [>: as m y conjeflure, it being indifferent to 

4 - tapa«S; m dSS WaythC leamed 1113,1 determme - £ ~ 

ter f fo C r d t C hI fe H t0 e T 6 ’ but Mj&nt to all; a maf- 

ter for the whole, and a father to every one. Aj'cham. 
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I am a moft poor woman, and a ftranger. 

Born out of ydur dominions; having here 
No judge indif’rent, and no more affurance 
Of equal friendlhip and proceeding. _ ,l* 

There can hardly be an indifferent trial had between 
kino- and the fubjetf, or between party and party, by realon 
of This general kindred and confanguimty. 

c Paffable; having mediocrity; of a middling ftate; neither 

5 good nor worft. This is an improper and colloquial ufe, efpe 
cially when applied to perfons. 

Some things admit of mediocrity : 

A counfellor, or pleader at the bar. 

May want Meffala’s pow’rful eloquence; 

Or be lefs read than deep Caffelius ; 

Yet this indff’rent lawyer is efteem’d. Rofcofnmon «, 

Who would excel, when few can make a teft 
Betwixt inch ff’rent writing and the beft ? Dryden,. 

This has obliged me to publiih an indifferent collection ot 
poems, for fear of being thought the author of a worfe. Prior. 

There is not one of thefe fubjetfs that would not fell a 
very indifferent paper, could I think of gratifying the Publick 
by fuch mean and bafe methods. Addifon . 

6. In the fame fenfe it has the force of an adverb. 

I am myfelf indifferent honeft; but yet I could accufe me 
of fuch things, that it were better that my mother had not 
borne me. Shakejpeare s Hamlet . 

This will raife a great feum on it, and leave your wine in¬ 
different clear. Mortimer « 

Indifferently, adv. [ indifferenter, Latin.] 

1. Without diftindioh ; without preference. 

Whitenefs is a mean between all colours, having itfelf in¬ 
differently to them all, fo as with equal facility to be tinged 
with any of them. Newton’s Opt. 

Were pardon extended indifferently to all, which of them 
would think himfelf under any particular obligation ? Addifon . 

Though a church of England-man thinks every fpecies of 
government equally lawful, he does not think them equally ex¬ 
pedient, or for every country indifferently. Swift . 

2. In a neutral ftate; without wilh or averfion. 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ th’ other. 

And I will look on death indifferently. Shakefp. Jul. Ccef 

3. Not well; tolerably; paffably ; middlingly. 

A moyle will draw indifferently well, and carry great bur¬ 
thens. Carew. 

I hope it may indifferently entertain your lordlhip at an un¬ 
bending: hour. Rowe. 

O 

An hundred and fifty of their beds, fown together, kept 
me but very indifferently from the floor. Gulliver’s Travels. 

INdigence. 7 n.J [indigence, Fr. indigentia , Lat.] Want; 

INdigency. 5 penury; poverty. 

Where there is happinefs, there muft not be indigency , or 
want of any due comforts of life. Burnet’s Theo. of the Earth • 

For ev’n that indigence, that brings me low. 

Makes me myfelf, and him above to know. Dryden. 

Athens worfhipped God with temples and facrifices, as if 
he needed habitation and fuftenance ; and that the heathens had 
fuch a mean apprehenfion about the indigency of their gods, ap¬ 
pears from Ariftophanes and Lucian. Bentley. 

Indigenous, adj. [ indigene, Fr. indigena, Latin.] Native to 
a country ; originally produced or born in a region. 

Negroes were all tranfported from Africa, and are not indi¬ 
genous or proper natives of America. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

It is wonderful to obferve one creature, that is, mankind, 
indigenous to fo many different climates. Arbuthnot . 

INDIGENT, adj. [indigent, French; indigens, Latin.] 

1. Poor; needy; neceffitous. 


' j 7 --— 

Charity confifts in relieving the indigent . 
2. In want; wanting, 


Addifon . 


lips. 


Rejoice, O Albion, fever’d from the world 
By nature’s wife indulgence ; indigent 
Of nothing from without. 

3. Void; empty. 

Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of moifture. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifory . 

Indig e'st. 7 , 

Indigested. \ adj ' \. lndl Z e J ie ’> Fr - wdigeflus, Latin.] 

1. Not feparated into diftinft orders ; not regularly difpofed. 

This mafs; or indigejled matter, or chaos, created in the 
beginning, was without the proper form, which it afterwards 

aCqU p ed ; , r , , . RaU kh’s Htftory of the World. 

Before the Teas, and this terreftrial ball. 

One was the face of nature, if a face ; 

Rather a rude and indigejled mafs. Dryden’s Ovid. 

2. JNot formed, or Ihaped. 

Set a form upon that indigejl project. 

So fliapelefs and fo rude. Shakefr. King John. 

Hence, heap of wrath, tou\ indigejled Jump ; 

As crooked in thy manners as thy Ihape. Shakef. H. VI 

3. Not well confidered and methodifed. J 

By irkfome deformities, through endlefs and fenfelefs effu- 
iionsof indigejled . prayers, they oftentimes difgrace the wor- 
thieit part of Chriftian duty towards God, Hooker. 

The 
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The political creed of the high-principled men fets the pro- 
teftant fucceffion upon a firmer foundation than all the indigef- 
ed fchemes of thofe who profefs revolution principles. Swift. 

4. Not conco&ed in the ftomach. 

Dreams are bred 

From rifing fumes of indigefed food. Dry den. 

5. Not brought to fuppuration. 

His wound was indigejled and inflamed. TVifeman. 

Indigestible, adj. [from in and digefible.] Not conquer¬ 
able in the ftomach ; not convertible to nutriment. 

Eggs are the moft nouriftiing and exalted of all animal food, 
and moft indigejlible : no body can digeft the fame quantity of 
them as of other food. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Indige'stion. n.f. [ indigejlion , Fr. from in and digefion .] 
The ftate of meats unconcoded. 

The fumes of indigeftion may indifpofe men to thought, as 
well as to difeafes of danger and pain. Temple. 

To INDI'GITATE. v. a. [ indigito , Lat.] To point out; to 
fhow. 

Antiquity exprefled numbers by the fingers: the deprefling 
this finger, which in the left hand implied but fix, in the right 
hand indigitated fix hundred. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

As though there were a feminalityof urine, wefoolifhly con¬ 
ceive we behold therein the anatomy of every particle, and 
can thereby indigitate their affedions. Brown’s Vulg. Err . 
We are not to indigitate the parts tranfmittent. Harvey. 

Indigita'tion. n.f. [from indigitate .] The acl of pointing 
out or fhowing. 

Which things I conceive no obfeure indigitation of provi¬ 
dence. More againjl Atheijm. 

Indi'gn. adj. [ indigne , Fr. indignus , Latin.] 

1. Unworthy; undeferving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether unable or in- 
dign to govern, is it juft for another nation, that is civil or 
policed, to fubdue them ? Bacon’s Holy War. 

1. Bringing indignity. This is a word not in ufe. 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 
Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Indi'gnant. adj. [ indignans , Latin*] Angry; raging; in¬ 
flamed at once with anger and difdain. 

He fcourg’d with many a ftroke th’ indignant waves. Milt. 
The luftful monfter fled, purfued by the valorous and in- 
dignant Martin. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

What rage that hour did Albion’s foul poflefs. 

Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers guefs! 

He ftrides indignant , and with haughty cries 

To Angle fight the fairy prince defies. Ticlel. 

Indignation, n.f. [ indignation , Fr. indignatio , Latin.] 

1. Anger mingled with contempt or difguft. 

Sufpend your indignation againft my brother, ’till you derive 
better teftimony of his intent. Shak. King Lear. 

From thofe officers, warm with indignation at the infolences 
of that vile rabble, came words of great contempt. Clarend. 

But keep this fwelling indignation down. 

And let your cooler reafon now prevail. Rowe. 

2. The anger of a fuperiour. 

There was great indignation againft Ifrael. 2 Kings iii. 27. 

3. The effect of anger. 

If heav’ns have any grievous plague in ftore. 

Let them hurl down their indignation 

On thee, thou troubler of the world. Sbakef Rich. III. 

Indi'gnity. n.f. [ indignitas , from indignus, Latin; indignity 
Fr.] Contumely; contemptuous injury; violation of right 
accompanied with infult. 

Bifhops and prelates could not but have bleeding hearts to 
behold a perfon of fo great place and worth conftrained to en¬ 
dure fo foul indignities. Hooker. 

No emotion of paflion tranfported me, by the indignity of 
his carriage, to fay or do any thing unbefeeming myfelf. 

King Charles. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his feat, 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O indignity ! 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

He does not fee how that mighty paflion for the church can 
well confift with thofe indignities and that contempt men beftow 
on the clergy. ' Swift. 

To more exalted glories born. 

Thy mean indignities I fcorn. Pattifon. 

Lndigo. n.f [indicum , Latin.] A plant, by the Americans 
called anil. 

Jt hath pennated leaves, terminated by a Angle lobe: the 
flowers, difpofed in a fpike, confift of five leaves, and are of 
the papilionaceous kind ; the uppermoft petal being larger than 
the others, rounder, and lightly furrowed on the Ade: the 
lower leaves are fhort, terminating in a point: in the middle 
of the flower is the ftyle, which afterward becomes a jointed 
pod, containing one cylindrical feed in one partition, from 
which indigo is made, which is ufed in dying for a blue 
colour. Miller, 


Indirf/ct. adj. [indirect, Fr. indireClus, Latin.] 

1. Not ftrait; not redilinear. 

2. Not tending otherwise than collaterally or confequentially t 0 

a point. y w 

The tender prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace j 
But by his mother was perforce with-held. 

-Fy, what an indirect and peevifh courfe 

Is this of her’s ? Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 


, Not fair; not honeft. 

Think you, that any means under the fun 
Can aflecure fo indirect a courfe ? Daniel’s Civil War. 
Thofe things which they do know they may, upon fundry 
indirect confiderations, let pafs; and although themfelves do 
not err, yet may they deceive others. Hooker. 

O pity and fhame ! that they who to live well 
Enter’d fo fair, Ihould turn afide, to tread 
Paths indirect. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Indirect dealing will be difeovered one time or other, and 


Tiilotfo 


'on. 


then he lefes his reputation. 

Indirection. n.J. [in and direction.'] 

1. Oblique means; tendency not in a ftraight line. 

And thus do we, of wifdom and of reach. 

With windlaces, and with eflays of byas. 

By indirections find directions out. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

2. Difhoneft pradice. 

I had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile traffi, 

By any indirection. . Shakejpeares Julius Cafar. 

Indire'ctly. adv. [from indirect.] 

1. Not in a right line ; obliquely. 

2. Not in exprefs terms. 

Still fhe fupprefles the name Ithaca, which continues his 
doubts and hopes ; and at laft fhe indirectly mentions it. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfey. 

3. Unfairly; not rightly. 

He bids you then refign 
Your crown and kingdom, indireCtly held 
From him the true challenger. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He that takes any thing from his neighbour, which was 
juftly forfeited, to fatisfy his own revenge or avarice, is tied to 
repentance, but not to reftitution : becaufe I took the forfei¬ 
ture indireCtly , I am anfwerable to God for my unhandfome, 
unjuft, or uncharitable circumftances. Taylor . 

IndireCtness. n.f. [in and direCtnefs.] 

1. Obliquity. 

2. Unfairnefs. 

Indiscernible, cdj. [in and difcernible.] Not perceptible; 
not difcoverable. 

Speculation, which, to my dark foul, 

Depriv’d of reafon, is as indifcernible 

As colours to my body, wanting fight: Denham’s Sophy , 

Indisce'rnibly. adv. [from indifcernible.] In a manner not 
to be perceived. 

Indisce'rptible. adj. [in and difcerptible.] Not to be fepa- 
rated ; incapable of being broken or deftroyed by diflolution 
of parts. 

Indiscerptibi'lity. n.f. [from indifcerptible.] Incapability of 
diflolution. 

Indisco'very. n.f. [in and difeovery.] The ftate of being 
hidden. An unufual word. 

The ground of this aflertion was the magnifying efteem of 
the ancients, arifing from the indifeovery of its head. Brown. 

IndiscreeT. adj. [indifcret,¥r. in and difereet.] Imprudent; 
incautious; inconfiderate; injudicious. 

Why then 

Are mortal men fo fond and hi difereet. 

So evil gold to feek unto their aid ; 

And having not complain, and having it upbraid. Fa. Qu. 
If thou be among the indifereet , obferve the time; but be 
continually among men of underftanding. Eccluf. xxvii. 12. 

Indiscree'tly. adv. [from indifereet.] Without prudence; 
without confideration ; without judgment. 

Job on juftice hath afperfions flung. 

And fpoken indifcreetly with his tongue. Sandys. 

Let a great perfonage undertake an adion paflionately, let 
him manage it indfcreetly , and he fhall have enough to flatter 
him. Taylor’s Rule of living hoy. 

Indiscre'tion. n.f. [indifcretion, Fr. in and dijcretion.] Im¬ 
prudence; rafhnefs; inconfideration. 

Indifcretion fometimes ferves us well, _ 

When our deep plots do fail. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

His offences did proceed rather from negligence, rafhnefs, or 
other indifcretion , than from any malicious thought. Hayward. 

Loofe papers have been obtained from us by the impor¬ 
tunity and divulged by the indifcretion of friends, althoug ^ re 
ftrained by promifes. . TT 

Indiscriminate, adj. [ indiferiminatus , Latin.] Un 1 1 
guifhable; not marked with any note of diftindion. 

Indiscriminately, adv. [from indifcriminate.] Without 

diftindion. ( 

Others ufe defamatory difeourfe purely for love ot^taiK, 
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.holi f[*ecb, like e eurreni, bears a.a f 

, t__ r.oc m ife wav. Government of the Tongue. 

bluenefs of the 


natch whatever lies in its way. - , - 

Liquors, ftrong of acid faits, deftroy the b uenefs of the 
infufion of our wood; and liquors indifcnminately , that abound 

with fulphureous faits, reftore it. Boyle . 

IhJDISPE'NSABLE. adj. [French ] Not to be remitted; not 

to be fpared; neceffary. . _ , • 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againft which thete 
ceptions are made, are of indifpenfable ufe and neceflity 

. 1 . ___ TJfA _L... ... / T-fr A 


ex- 

as 


we^l to the earth as to man. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

“ " r ' " r State of not 


Indispe'nsableness, n.f [from indifpenfable.] 
being to be fpared ; neceflity. 

Indispensably, adv. [< om indifpenfable.] Without difpen- 
fation ; without remiflk ; neceflarily. 

Every one muft look upon himfelf as indifpenfably obliged 
to the practice of duty. Addifon s Freeholder. 

To INDISPO'SE. v. a. [indifpofer, French.] 

1. To make unfit. With for. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this life, any 
farther than it prepares or indifpofes us for the enjoyments of 
another. Atterbury. 

2. To difincline ; to make averfe. With to. 

It has a ftrange efficacy to indifpofe the heart to religion. 

South’s Sermons . 

3. To diforder ; ta difqualify for its proper functions. 

The foul is not now hindered in its adings by the diftem- 
perature of indifpofed organs. Glanv. Scepf 

4. To diforder flightly with regard to health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather indifpofed than 
fick, and did noways difable him from ftudying. Walton. 

5. To make unfavourable. With towards. 

The king was fufficiently indifpojed towards the perfons, or 
the principles of Calvin’s difciples. Clarendon. 

Indispo'sedness. n.f. [from indifpofed.] State of unfitnefs or 
difinclination; depraved ftate. 

It is not any innate harfhnefs in piety that renders the firft 
eflays of it unpleafant; that is owing only to the indifpofed - 
nefs of our own hearts. Decay of Piety . 

Indisposition, n.f [indifpofition, Fr. from indifpofe.] 

1. Diforder of health ; tendency to ficknefs. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity of body, 
yet rather as an indifpofition in health than any fet fick- 
11 e E- Hayward. 

I have known a great fleet lofe great occafions, by an in¬ 
difpofition of the admiral, while he was neither well enough 
to exercife, nor ill enough to leave the command. Temple. 

Wifdom is ftill looking forward, from the firft indifpofitions , 
into the progrefs of the difeafe. L’EJlrange. 

His life feems to have been prolonged beyond its natural 
term, under thofe indifpoftms which hung upon the latter 

of it. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

2. Difinclination; diflike. 

The indifpofition of the church of Rome to reform herfelf, 
muft be no ftay unto us from performing our duty to 

Go 4 * . . t , Hooker. 

J he mind, by every degree of affeaed unbelief, contrads 
7 more anf l more of a general indijpojition towards believing. Att 
Indisputable, adj. [in and difputable.] Uncontrovertible- 
mconteftable. 

There is no maxim in politicks more indfputable , than that 
a nation ffiould have many honours to referve for thofe who 
donanonal fervices. Addifon’ S Guardian. 

I he apoule aflerts a clear indifputable conclufion, which 

J. ml d ? dmit ° f n0 c l ucft ‘ on - Rogers’! Sermons. 

Indisputableness. n.f. [from indifputable.] The Hate of 
being indifputable; certainty. 

Indisputably, adv. [from indifputable.] 

1* Without controverfy; certainly. 

The thing itfelf is queftionable, nor is it indifputably cer- 

«, 2 ?sasi£? *“ ‘■ d k “" itsas 

L d isso t, v a bL e . adj. [in and dijfolvable.] ^ ‘ 

** Bidifloluble; not feparable as to its parts. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid turn Infvr ...a t • 1 • 

at) earth taftekfs and mlijjolvable in water; and thkea'STl’nT 

2 b No? r W h h n e b , ecomcs a metallick fait. Newt'Opt 
2 * Not to be broken ; binding for ever ^ ' 

1 ^?ss 

hat hoops hold this mafs of matter in fo rloE* rr 

together, from whence Heel has its firmneft and *' P [' T 

d.am 0nd their hardnefs and indiJ ) 0lM Jf and thepa T°A 

diffilMp ] BLE ' cd i' Fr. indiffolubiiis, Lat. in and 

' R \Vhen ! U re P aratio " of ^ parts; firm; ftable. 
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tilliim of the red elixir be mingled with the faturn, theft iimoti 
will be fo indijfoluble , that ther^ is no poffible way of feparating 
the diffufed elixir from the fixed lead. hoyle. 

Ere yet fhe grew 

To this deep-laid ind jfoluble ftate. Thomfon s Spring. 

2 . Binding for ever; fubfifting for ever. . , 

Far more comfort it were for us to be joined with you Ih 
bands of indijfoluble love and amity, to live a3 if our perfons 
being many, our fouls were but one. # Hooker. 

There is the fupreme and indijfoluble confanguinity betweeii 
men, of which the heathen poet faith we are all his gene¬ 
ration. Bacon’s holy War, 

They might juftly wonder, that men fo taught, fo obliged 
to be kind to all, fhould behave themfelves fo contrary to fuch 
heavenly inftruaions, fuch indijfoluble obligations. South . 

Indi'ssolubleness. n.f. [from indijjoluble.] Indiftolubility; 
refiftance to feparation of parts. 

Adam, though confifting of a compofition intrinfically dif- 
folvable, might have held* by the Divine Will, a ftate of im¬ 
mortality and indijjolublenefs of his compofitioii. Hale . 

Indi'ssolubly. adv. [from indijjoluble .] 

j* In a manner refifting all feparation. 

On they move 

Indiffolubly firm ; nor obvious hill. 

Nor ftrait’ning vale, nor wood, nor ftream divide 
Their perfe<ft ranks. Milton’s Paradife LoJL. 

The remaining afhes, by a further degree of fire, may be 
indiffolubly united into glafs. Boyle . 

They willingly unite, 

Indiffolubly firm ; from Dubris fouth 

To northern Orcades. Phillips. 

2. For ever obligatorily. 

Indistinct, adj. [ indiJlinCl , Fr. in and dJlinClus, Latin.] 

1. Not plainly marked ; confufed. 

That which is now a horfe, even with thought. 

The rack diflimns, and makes it indiJlinCl 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatrcu 

She warbled in her throat, 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note ; 

But indiJlinCl , and neither fweet nor clear. Drydeh. 

When we fpeak of the infinite divifibility of matter, we 
keep a very clear and diftindt idea of divifion and divifibility ; 
but when we come to parts too fmall for our fenfes, our ideas 
of thefe little bodies become obfeure and indiJlinCl. Watts B 

2. Not exactly difeerning. 


We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Ev’n ’till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 


Shakefpeare’s Othello . 


An indiJlinCl regard. 

Indisti nction. n.f. [from indif inCl.] 

1. Confufion; uncertainty. 

The indif in Cli on of many of the fame name, or the mifap- 
plication of the atft of one unto another, hath made fome 
doubt. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

2. Omiffion of diferimination. 

An mdfinClion of all perfons, or equality of all orders* is 
far from being agreeable to the will of God. Spratt . 

Indistinctly, adv. [from indiJlinCl.] 

1. Confufedly; uncertainly. 

In its Tides it was bounded diftin&ly, but on its ends con¬ 
fufedly and indif inClly, the fight there vaniffiing by de- 

^ r 5 . es ; New tin’s Opt. 

2. Without being diftinguiftied. 

Making trial thereof, both the liquors foaked indiflinCllv 
through the bowl. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Indistinctness, n.f [from indif inCl.] Confufion; uncer¬ 
tainty ; obfeurity. 

There is unevennefs or indfinCinefs in the ftvle of thefe 
places, concerning the origin and form of the earth. Burnet . 

UJd age makes the cornea and coat of the crvftalline hu- 
fiTr" gr ° W r fla " er ^an before ; fo that the light, for want of a 
fufficient refraflion, will not converge to the bottom of the 

3V" bey ° nd r r 5 , an 1 by confec l uence P a ‘nt in the bottom 
of the eye a confufed pidure; and according to the indiflinCl - 
nefs of this pufture, the objeft will appear confufed. Newton 


from difturbance. 

• IS ca l led by the fto!tks apathy, and by the feenticka 

tndiflurbance , feems all but to mean irrear L ., 

mind. 


mean great tranquillity of 

INDIVIDUAL, adj. [Individ,,, individual, Fr. individufjjj 
.. Separate from others of the fame fpecies; fi Z, ttH 


cally one. .. r P ecies > Angle; numeri- 

any individual. pertedt than the life in 

“ th £ wh <>!e man, amazing 
To the cold marble, or con traded urn ? 

And never (hall thofe particles agree, 

T hat were in life this individual he ? 
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Know all the good that individuals find, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and. competence. Pope. 
We fee each circumftance of art and individual of nature 
fummoned together by the extent and fecundity of his imagi¬ 
nation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

It would be wife in them, as individual and private mortals, 
to look back a little upon the ftorms they have railed, as well 
as thofe they have efcaped. Sivift. 

The object of any particular idea is called an individual: fo 
Peter is an individual man, London an individual city. Watts. 

2 . Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 

Subftantial life, to have thee by my fide 

Henceforth an individual folace dear. Milton's Farad. Loft. 

Long eternity fhall greet our blifs 
W ith an individual kifs. Milton. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual foul, 

For ever happy. Milt. Parad. Lojl , b. v. 

Individuality, n. f. [from individual. J Separate or diftindb 
'exiftence. 

Crambe would tell his inftru&or, that all men were not lin¬ 
gular; that individuality could hardly be predicated of any 
man ; for it was commonly faid that a man is not the fame he 
was, and that mad men are befide themfelves. Arbuthnot. 
Individually, adv. [from individual .J With feparate or 
diftinCt exigence ; numerically. 

How fhould that fubfift folitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Hooker. 

I dare not pronounce him omnifeious, that being an attri¬ 
bute individually proper to the godhead, and incommunicable 
to any created fubftance. Hakew'Pl cn Providence, 

To Individuate, v. a. [from individuus, Latin.] Todiftin- 
guifh from others of the lame fpecies ; to make fingle. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that have their 
diftinCt fenfe and pleafure. More againjl Atheijm. 

No man is capable of mandating poetry, who, befides a ge¬ 
nius to that art, is not a mafter both of his author’s language 
and of his own ; nor muft we underftand the language only of 
the poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and expreffion. 


Although poftulates are very accommodable unto junior in 
dom inations, yet are thefe authorities but temporary, and not 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intellectuals. Bro. 

I'ndolency! } ”’f' £ in anci doleo ' Latij U indolence, French.] 
i. Freedom from pain. 

As there muft be indolency where there is happinefs, f 0 there 

muft not be inrlifrpnrxr VP t . C 7~7 n . j 


: Theory of the Earth. 


Bolingbrokt . 
Ainfworth . 

Pope's Iliad i. 


which are the characters that diftinguilh and individuate him 

Dry den. 
That which makes 



from all other writers. 

Indi-vidua'tion. n. f [from individuate ] 
an individual. 

What is the principle of individuation ? Or what is it that 
makes any one thing the fame as it was before? Watts. 

Individu'ity. n.J. [from individuus, Lat.] The ftate of being 
an individual ;> feparate exiftence. 

Indivi'nity. n.f [in and divinity ] Want of divine power. 
Not in ufe. 

How openly did the oracle betray his indivinity unto Croe- 
fus, who being ruined by his amphibology, and expoftulating 
with him, received no higher anfwer than the excufe of his 
impotency. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Indivisibility. 7 n.f [from indiviftble.] State in which no 

Indivi'sibleness. ) more divifion can be made. 

A peftle and mortar will as foon bring any particle of mat¬ 
ter to indivifibility as the acuteft thought of a mathemati¬ 
cian. Locke. 

Indivisible, adj. [indivifble,Fr. in and divifible.] What can¬ 
not be broken into parts; fo fmall as that it cannot be fmaller ; 
having reached the laft degree of divifibility. 

By atom, no body will imagine we intend to exprefs a per¬ 
fect inclivifible, but only the leaft fort of natural bodies. Digby. 

Here is but one indiviftble point of time obferved, but one 
aCtion performed ; yet the eye cannot comprehend at once the 
whole objeCt. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Indivi'sibly. adv. [from indiviftble .] So as it cannot be di¬ 
vided. 

Indo'cible. adj. [in and docible.] Unteachable; infufceptible 

. of inftruCtion. 

Indo'cil. adj. [indocile, Fr. indocili:, Latin.] Unteachable; 
incapable of being inftruCted. 

Thefe certainly are the fools in the text, indocil, intraCtable 
fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all arguments, and is,proof 
againft demonftration itfelf. Bentley s Sermons. 

Indoci'lity. n.f [indocilite, Fr. in and docility.] Unteachable- 
nefs ; refufal of inftruCtion. 

To INDOCTRINATE, y. a. [endoCIriner, old French.] To 
inftruCt; to tinCture with any fcience, or opinion. 

Under a mafter that difeourfed excellently, and took much 
delight in indoctrinating his young unexperienced favourite, 
Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of fpeaking very 
gracefully and pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, in which 
their ealy underftandings were at firft indoctrinated, are ftrong- 
ly allured of the truth and co-operative excellency of their 
receptions. % Glanv. kcepf. 

Indoctrination, n.f [from indgClrjnatef] InftruCtion; in¬ 
formation. 



indigency. Burnet's 

2. Lazinefs; inattention ; liftleffliefs. 

Let Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to his gods, and 
place in it the happinefs of the bleft : the divinity which we 
worlhip has given us not only a precept againft it, but his own 
example to the contrary. Dryden. 

TheSpanifti nation, roufed from their ancient indolence and 
ignorance, feem now to improve trade. 

FNDOLENT. adj. [French.] 

1. Free from pain. 

2. Carelefs ; lazy; Inattentive; liftiefs. 

Ill fits a chief 

To wafte long nights in indolent repofe. 

Fndolently. adv. [from indolent .] 

1. With freedom from pain. 

2 . Carelelly; lazily; inattentively ; liftlefly. 

While lull’d by found, and undifturb’d by wit. 

Calm and ferene you indolently fit. Addifn. 

To Indo w. v. a. [ indotare, Latin.] To portion; to enrich 
with gifts, whether of fortune or nature. See Endow. 

Indra'ught. n.f [in and draught .] 

1. An opening in the land into which the fea flows. 

Ebbs and.floods there could be none, when there was no in¬ 
draughts, bays, or gulphs fo receive a flood. Raleigh . 

2 . Inlet; paffage inwards. 

Navigable rivers are fo many indraughts to attain wealth. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

ToIndre'nch. v. a. [from drench."] To foak ; to drown. 

My hopes lie drown’d ; in many fathoms deep 

They lie indrench'd. Shakef Troi/us and CreJJida . 

Indu'bious. adj. [in and dubious .] Not doubtful; not fuf- 
peCting ; certain. 

Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repofing an indubious 

. confidence in thofe antipeftilential fpirits. Harvey. 

Indu'bit arle. adj. [indubitabilis, Lat. indubitable, Fr. in and 
dubitable.] Undoubted; unqueftionable. 

When general obfervations are drawn from fo many parti¬ 
culars as to become certain and indubitable, thefe are jewels of 
knowledge. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Indu'bit ably. adv. [from indubitable .] Undoubtedly; un- 
queftionably. 

if we tranfport thefe proportions from audible to vifible ob¬ 
jects, there will indubitably refult from either a graceful and 
harmonious contentment. Wotton'.s Architecture. 

The patriarchs were indubitably invefted with both thefe au¬ 
thorities. Spratt's Sermons. 

I appeal to all fober judges, whether our fouls may be only 
a mere echo from clafhing atoms; or rather indubitably muft 
proceed from a fpiritual fubftance. Bentley s Sermons. 

Indu'bit ate. adj. [indubitatus, Latin.] Unqueftioned; cer¬ 
tain ; apparent; evident. 

If he flood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, he 
knew it was condemned by parliament, and tended direftly 
to the difinherifon of the line of York, held then the in- 
dubitate heirs of the crown. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I have been tempted to wonder how, among the jealoufies 
of ftate and court, Edgar Atheling could fubfift, being then the 
apparent and indubitate heir of the Saxon line. JVotton. 

To INDU'CE. v. a. [ induire, Fr. induco, Latin.] 

i. To perfuade; to influence to any thing. . 

The felf-fame argument in this kind, which dothTut induce 
the vulgar fort to like, may conftrain the wifer to yield. Hoo . 

This lady,, albeit fhe was furniffled with many excellent en¬ 
dowments both of nature and education, yet would fhe never 
be induced to entertain marriage with any. Hayutar • 

Defire with thee ftill longer to converfe ... 

Induc'd me. Milton's ParadifeLof, b. viil 


Let not the covetous defign of growing rich induce you ^ 
ruin your reputation, but rather fatisfy yourfelf wit i a mo 
rate fortune; and let your thoughts be wholly taken up 
acquiring to yourfelf a glorious name. Dryden s Vujr J >’• 
2 . To produce byperfuafion or influence. , •i. 

Let the vanity of the times be reftrained, which the J 
bourhood of other nations have induced, and we itnveP 
to exceed our pattern. Bacon s Advice to Miers. 

As this belief is abfolutely neceffary to all mankmd, 
dence for inducing it muft be of that nature as to ac 
date itfelf to all fpecies of men. . , n ; n!r 

. To offer byway of indudion, or confequential & 

They play much upon the fimile, or illuftrative arg 
tion, to induce their enthymemes unto the peopU’ a Errour s. 
popular conceits. Brown & 

. To inculcate ; to enforce. , . 

This induces a general change of opinion 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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perfon or party like to be obeyed by the greateft or llrongeft 

5 - the nerves, piaced in the 

but M by aliment, is to be c««d H ||hjhe 

contrary qualities. . 

c. To introduce; to bring into view. ( 

To exprobmte their ftupidity, he mduceth the providence of 
ftorks • now, if the bird had been unknown, the llluftration 
had been obfeure, and the exprobration not fo proper Brown. 

The poet may be feen inducing his perfonages in the hrltlJiao, 
where hedifeovers their humours, interefts, and defigns. Pope. 
To bring on ; to fuperinduce. . ■ ., . 

‘ Schifin is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the feamn ex- 
peftation of wrath is confequent. Decay of Piety. 

Inducement, n.f [ham induce.] Motive to any thing; that 
which allures or perfuades to any thing. 

The former inducements do now much more prevail, when 
the very, thing hath miniftered farther reafon. H.okci. 

Many inducements, befides Scripture, may Jead me to that, 
which if Scripture be againft, they are of no value, yet other- 
wife are ftrongly effectual to perfuade. Hooker. 

That mov’d me to’t. 

Then mark th’ inducement. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

t He lives 

Higher degree of life ; inducement ftrong 

For us. . Adilt. Par. Lof, b. ix. 

My inducement hither. 

Was not at prefent here to find my fon. Milton s Agonif. 

Inftances occur of oppreffion, to which there appears no in¬ 
ducement from the circumftances of the a£t6rs. . Rogers. 

Indu'cer. n.f. [from induce .] A perfuader ; one that influences. 

To INDUCT, v. a. [ induPtus, Latin.] 

1. 'Fo introduce; to bring in. 

The ceremonies in the gathering were firft induced by the 
Venetians. Sandy s's Travels. 

2 . To put into actual pofiefflon of a benefice. 

If a perfon thus inftituted, though not inducted, takes a fe- 
cond benefice, it fhall make the firft void. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Indu'clton. n.f. [ induction Fr. induClio, Latin.] 

1. Introduction; entrance. 

Thefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 

And our induction full of profp’rotis hope. Shakefp. Hen. TV. 

2 . Induction is when, from feveral particular propofitions, we infer 

one general: as, the doctrine of theSocinians cannot be proved 
from the gofpels, it cannot be proved from the aits of the 
apoftles, it cannot be proved from the epiftles, nor the book 
of revelations; therefore it cannot be proved frum the New 
Teftament. Watts's Logick. 

The inquifition by induction is wonderful hard ; for the things 
reported are full of fables, and new experiments can hardly 
be made but with extreme caution. Bacon's Natural Hiftory . 

Mathematical things are only capable of clear demonftra¬ 
tion: conclufions in natural philofophy are proved by induction 
of experiments, things moral by mor.al arguments, and mat¬ 
ters of fact by credible teftimony. Tillotfon. 

Although the arguing from experiments and obfervations by 
induction be no demonftration of general conclufions, yet it is 
the beft way of arguing which the nature of things admits of, 
and may be looked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
the induction is more general; and if no exception occur from 
phenomena, the conclufion may be general. Newton's Opt. 

He brought in a new way of arguing from induction, and 
that grounded upon obfervation and experiments. Baker. 
The a£t or ftate of taking pofiefflon of an ecclefiaffical living. 

Indu'ctive. adj. [horn induct.] to 

J. Leading; perfuafive. With to, 

A brutifh vice. 

Inductive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milt. Par. Lof. 

2 . Capable to infer or produce. 

Abatements may take away infallible concludency in thefe 
evidences of fact, yet. they may be probable and inductive of 
credibility, though not of fcience. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

IoIndu'e. v. a. [induo, Latin.] * 

1. To in veil. 

One firft matter all, 

, Indu'd with various forms. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

2 . It leems fometimes to be, even by good writers, confounded 

with endow or indow, to furniffl or enrich with any quality or 
excellence. J n 1 

The angel, by whom God indued the waters of Bethefda 
with fupernatural virtue, was not feen; yet the angel's pre¬ 
sence was known by the waters. Hooker 

His pow’rs, with dreadful ftrength zWaV, 

bhe, with her fair hand, ftill’d into the noftrils of his 

To INDU'T n? iend ' r- j i r • i Chapman's Iliads. 

iN y u LGL. v. a. [indulgeo, Latin.] 

l0 ^ dl< ;i to favour; to gratify with conceffion ; to fofter. 
i he lazy glutton fafe at home will keep, 

indulge his floth, and fatten with his fleep. Dr yd. P erf 


A mother was wont to indulge her daughters with dogs* 
fouirrels, or birds; but then they muft keep them well. L at 
fq To live like thofe that have tl.eir hope in another life, ^ 
plies that we indulge ourfelves in the gratificatio ^ 
very fparingly. 

n,uftnot, without high raCon, 

C The virgin erit’ring bright, indulg'd the day 

To the brown cave, and brufti’d the dreams away. Dryden . 

This is what nature’s want may well fuffice ; 

But fince among mankind fo few there are. 

Who will conform to philofophick fare. 

This much I will indulge thee for thy eafe, ^ 

And mingle fomething of our times to p.eafe. Dryd. Juv. 
My friend, indulge one labour more, 

And feek Atrides. , , ****&!&■ 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal nighf! Dunciadi 

To Indu'lge. v. n. [ALatinifm not in ufe.] To be favour¬ 
able; to give indulgence. With to. 

He muft, by indulging to arty one fort of reproveable dii- 

) U rfe himfelf, defeat all his endeavours againft the reft. 

dn'TY-rrmprit nf the Lon 


courfe 
IndIElgence. 


Government of the Tongue. 

, i ' l n.f. r indulgence, Fr. from indulge , ] 

Indu'lgency. S J f 

1. Fondnefs; fond kihdnefs. 

Reftraint fhe will not brook ; 

And left to herfelf, if evil thence enftie. 

She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

The glories of our ifle, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expert the warm indulgency of heaven. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

2 . Forbearance; tendernefs ; 'oppofite to rigour. 

They err, that through indulgence to others, or fondnefs to 
any fin in themfelves, fubftitute for repentance any thing lefs, 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

In known images of life, I guefs 
The labour greater, as th’ indulgence lefs. Pope. 

3. Favour granted. 

If all thefe gracious indulgences are without any effect on us, 
we muft perifh in our own folly. , Rogers. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, not defined by themfelves. 

Thou, that giv’ft whores indulgences to fin, 

HI canvas thee. Shakefpeards Henry VI, 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls. 

The fport of winds. Milton . 

In purgatory, indulgences, and fupererogation, the affertors 
feem to be unanimous in nothing but in reference to profit. 

Decay of Piety. 

Leo X. is defervedly infamous for his bafe proftitution of 
indulgences. Atterbury. 

Indu'lgent. adj. [indulgent, Fr. indulgcns, Latin.] 

1. Kind ; gentle. 

God has done all for us that the moft indulgent Creator could 
do for the work of his hands. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Mild ; favourable. 

Hereafter fuch in thy behalf (hall be 
Th’ indulgent cenfure of pofterity. Waller . 

3. Gratifying ; favouring ; giving way to. With of. 

The feeble old, indulgent of their eafe. Dryden's /En . 

Indu'lgently. adv. [from indulgent.] Without feverity; 
without cenfure ; without felf-reproach ; with indulgence. 

He that not only commits fotne a& of fin, but lives indul¬ 
gently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate man. Hamm. 

Indu'lto. E Ital - and French.] Privilege or exemption. 

To 1 'NDURATE. v.n. [induro, Latin.] To grow hard; to 
harden. 

Stones within the earth at firft are but rude earth or clay; 
and fo minerals come at firft of juices concrete, which after* 
wards indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under water, 
without approachment of air, we have experiments in coral- 
ftne. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ToI'ndurate. v. a. 

1. To make hard. 

A contracted indurated bladder is a circumftance fometimes 
attending on the ftone, and indeed an extraordinary danger¬ 
ous one. . Sharp's Surgery . 

2. To harden the mind ; to fear the confcience. 

Indura'tion. n.f. [from indurate] 

1. The ftate of growing hard. 

} his is a notable inftance of condenfation and induration* 
by burial under earth, in caves, for a long time. Bacon. 

2 . I he a£t of hardening. 

3* Obduracy ; hardnefs of heart. 

Schifm is marked out by the apoftle as a kind of petrifying 
crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful ex- 
pedation of wrath is confequent. Decav of Pietv 

INDUSTRIOUS, adj. [indufirieux, Fr. indufrius, Lat.] Dili- 
hgent; laborious; affiduous, Oppofed to fothfuL 

He 
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He himfelf, being excellently learned, and indufriotls to 
feek out the truth of all things concerning the original of his 
own people, hath fet down the teftimony of the ancients 
truly. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let our juft cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Indujlrious foldierfihip. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

His thoughts were low : 

To vice indujlrious ; but to nobler deeds 

Timorous and flothful. Milton 9 s Paradife Loft, 

2 . Defigned ; done for the purpofe. 

The indujlrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
joints of lingers and toes, draw the tendons of the third joints 
through. More s Divine Dialogues. 

Obferve carefully all the events which happen either by an 
occaftonal concurrence of various caufes, or by the indujlrious 
application of knowing men. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

Industriously, adv . [from indujlrious. 

1. Diligently; laborioufly; aftiduoufly. 

If indufrioufy 

I play’d the fool, it was my negligence, 

Not weighing well the end. Sbakefp. Winter 9 s Tale. 

Some friends to vice indujlrioufy defend 
Thefe innocent diverfions, and pretend 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryd. Juv. 

2 . For the fet purpofe; with delign. 

Great Britain was never before united in itfelf under one 
king, notwithftanding that the uniting had been indiflrioufiy 
attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. 

I am not under the neceftity of declaring myfelf, and I 
indufrioufy conceal my name, which wholly exempts me from 
any hopes and fears. Swift. 

Industry, n.f [indufiriejEss.indufriajLut.] Diligence; afliduity. 

The fweat of indufry would dry and die. 

But for the end it works to. Shakefpeare 9 s Cymleline. 

See the laborious bee 1 

For little drops of honey flee, > 

And there with humble fweets content her indufry. Cowl, j 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our in- 
dufry , that we might not live like idle loiterers. More 9 s Antid. 

To INE'BRIATE. v. a. [; inebrio , Latin.] To intoxicate; to 
make drunk. 

Wine fugared inebriateth lefs than wine pure: fops in wine, 
quantity for quantity, inebriates more than wine of itfelf. Bac. 

Fifh, entering far in and meeting with the frefti water, as 
if inebriated , turn up their bellies and are taken. Sandys. 

To Ine'briate. v. n. To grow drunk; to be intoxicated. 

At Conftantinople fifti, that come from the Euxine fea into 
the frefti water, do inebriate and turn up their bellies, fo as 
you may take them with your hand. Bacon's Natural Hif. 

Inebria'tion, n.f. [from inebriate .] Drunkennefs; intoxi¬ 
cation. 

That cornelians and bloodftones may be of virtue to thofe 
intentions they are applied, experience will make us grant; 
but not that an amethyft prevents inebriation. Brown. 

IneffabTlity. n.f. [from ineffable .] Unfpeakablenefs. 

Ine'ffable. adj. [ ineffable , Fr. ineffabilis , Lat.J Unfpeakable ; 
unutterable; not to be exprefted. It is ufed almoft always in 
a good fenfe. 

To whom the fon, with calm afpe<ft, and clear, 
Light’ning divine, ineffable , ferene ! 

Made anfwer. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. v. 

Refleft upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con¬ 
quered temptation. South. 

In e'ffaely. adv. [from ineffable .] In a manner not to be ex¬ 
prefted. 

He all his father full exprefs’d, 

Ineffably into his face receiv’d. Milton. 

I&effe'ctive. adj. [ineffeClif, Fr. in and effective.] That which 
can produce no effect. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifelefs trunk; 
fo is the word of God, without the fpirit, a dead and ineffec¬ 
tive letter. Taylor. 

He that allures himfelf he never errs, will always err; and 
his prefumptions will render all attempts to inform him inef¬ 
fective. Glanv. Scepf. 

Ineffectual, adj. [in and effectual.] Unable to produce its 
proper effect; weak ; without power. 

The publick reading of the Apocrypha they condemn as a 
thing effectual unto evil: the bare reading even of Scriptures 
themfelves they miflike, as a thing ineffectual to do good. Hook. 

'I'lre death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of Agamem¬ 
non, which of itfelf had proved ineffectual. Pope. 

Ineffectually, adv. [from ineffectual.'] Without effect. 

IneffeCtualnuSS. n.f [from ineffectual.'] Inefficacy; want 
of power to perform the proper eftedt. 

St. James fpeaks of the iniffedualnefs of fome mens devo¬ 
tion, Ye a£k, and receive not, becaufe ye afk amifs. Wake. 
NEFFICACIOUS, adj. [inejpcace, Fr. ineffeax, Latin.] Unable 


In 


to produce effects; weak; feeble. 
I 


Locke. 

power; 


I N E 

Is not that better than always to have the rod ip hand, and 
by frequent ufe of it, mifapply and render inefficacious this ute’ 
ful remedy ? r . “ 

Ine'fficacy. n. f. [in and efficacia * Latin.] Want of 
want of effect. 

Ine'legance. 7 n.f. [from inelegant.'] Abfence of beauty- 

IneCegancy. J want of elegance. ^ * 

INE'LEGANT. adj. [ inelegans , Lat.] 

1. Not becoming ; not beautiful: oppolite to elegant. 

What order, fo contriv’d as not to mix 
Taftes, not well join’d, inelegant , but bring 
Tafte after tafte, upheld with kindliefb change. Milton 
This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, which is 
here reputed fo inelegant and unbecoming, is indeed extremely 
charming and agreeable, Woodtvard. 

2 . Mean ; defpicable; contemptible* 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but in low and 
inelegant tranflations, impute the meannefs of the tranflation 
to the poet. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

IneCoquent. adj . [in and elcquens, Latin.] Not perfuaiive - 
not oratorical: oppoftte to eloquent. 

Ine'pt. adj. [ineptus, Lat.] Unfit; ufelefs; trifling; foolifh. 
The works of nature, being neither ufelefs nor inept, muff 
be guided by fome principle of knowledge. More. 

After their various unfuccefsful ways. 

Their fruitlefs labour, and inept eflays. 

No caufe of thefe appearances they’ll find. 

But power exerted by th’ Eternal Mind. Blackmon 

When the upper and vegetative ftratum was once wafhed 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, the ftrata 
below yielding only mere fterile matter, fuch as was wholly 
inept and improper for the formation of vegetables. Woodward. 

Ine'ptly. adv. [ inepte , Latin.] Triflingly; foolifhly; un¬ 
fitly. 

None of them are made foolifhly or ineptly. More. 

All things were at firft difpofed by an omnifeient intellect, 
that cannot contrive ineptly. Glanv. Scepf. 

Ine'ptitude. n.f [from ineptus , Lat.[ Unfitnefs. 

The grating and rubbing of axes againft the fockets, wherein 
they are placed, will caufe fome ineptitude or reftftency to rota¬ 
tion of the cylinder. Wilkins. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irrefiftibly, 
no ineptitude or ftubbornnefs of the matter being ever able to 
hinder him. Ray on the Creation. 

There is an ineptitude to motion from too great laxity, and 
an ineptitude to motion from too great tenfion. Arbuthnot , 

Inequa'lity. n.f [ inegalite, Fr. from in cequalitas and in 
aqualis, Latin.] 

1. Difference of comparative quantity. 

There is fo great an inequality in the length of our legs and 
arms, as makes it impoflible for us to walk on all four. Ray. 

2 . Unevennefs ; interchange of higher and lower parts. 

The country is cut into fo many hills and inequalities as ren¬ 
ders it defenfible. Addifon on Italy. 

The glafs feemed as well wrought as the objedt-glafles ufe 
to be; yet when it was quickftlvered, the reflexion difeovered 
innumerable inequalities all over the glafs. Newton s Opt. 

If there were no inequalities in the furface of the earth, nor 
in the feafons of the year, we fhould lofe a conftderabie fhare 
of the vegetable kingdom. Bentley. 

3. Difproportion to any office or purpofe; ftate of not being 
adequate; inadequatenefs. 

The great inequality of all things to the appetites of a ra¬ 
tional foul appears from this, that in all worldly things a man 
finds not half the pleafure in the actual pofleffion that he pro- 
pofed in the expectation. South s Sermons. 

4. Change of ftate; unlikenefs of a thing to itfelf; difference ot 
temper or quality. 

In fome places, by the nature of the earth, and by the litua- 
tion of woods and hills, the air is more unequal than in others; 
and inequality of air is ever an enemy to health. Bacon. 

5. Difference of rank or ftation. . , 

If fo fmall inequality between man and man make in tnem 
modefty a commendable virtue, who refpecting luperiors as 
fuperiors, can neither fpeak nor ftand before them 

f ear 

Inerrabi'lity. n.f. [from inerrable.] Exemption from error; 


INE' 


“ lf I cannot aUow their wifdom fuch a completenefs and in- 
errability as to exclude myfelf from judging. K.ing a 

lE'RRABLE. adj. [in and err.] Exempt from errour 
We have convidion from reafon, or decifions from the « 
enable and requisite conditions of fenfe. Brown s Vugar ^ 
Infallibility and inerrablenefs is affumed by the 
church, without any inerrable ground to build it 0 . 
e'RRABLENES?. n.f. [from inerrable.] Exemp 


Infallibility and inerrablenefs is affumed and 
Romilh church, without any 

I n °"rrabiy. odv. [ from inerrable. ] With fecurity from 
errour; infallibly- Ine'rringlv. 
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IffE^RRiNGLY .adv. [in and erring.] Without errour; With¬ 
out miftake; without deviation. 

That divers limners at adiftance, without copy, fhould 
draw the fame pidure, is more conceivable, than that matter 
fhould frame itfelf fo inerringly according to the idea of its 

kih d Glanv ■ Sce V' 

INE'RT. adj. [iners, Lat] Dull; fluggifh; motionlefs. 

Body alone, inert and brute, you’ll find ; 

The caufe of all things is by you aflign’d. Blackmore. 

Informer of the planetary train ! 

Without whofe quickening glance their cumb’rous orbs 
Were brute unlively mafs, inert and dead. Tbomfon. 

Inb'rtly. adv . [from inert.] Sluggifhly; dully. 

Ye pow’rs, 

Sufpend a while your force inertly ftrong. . Dunciad. 

Inesca'tion. n.f [in and efca , Lat.] The a£t of baiting. Did. 

Inestimable, adj. [ inefimable , Fr. inefimabilis , Lat.] Too 
valuable to be rated ; tranfeending all price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks, 

A thoufand men that fifties gnaw’d upon; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
lneftimable ftones, unvalu’d jewels. Shakef. Rich. III. 
The pope thereupon took advantage, abufing the fimplicity 
of the king to fuck out inefimable fums of money, to the in¬ 
tolerable grievance of both the clergy and temporality. Abbot. 

There we fhall fee a fight worthy dying for, that blefled 
Saviour, of whom the Scripture does fo excellently entertain 
Us, and who does fo highly deferve of us upon the fcore of 
his infinite perfections, and his ineflimahle benefits. Bofte. 

And (hall this prize, th’ ineflimahle prize, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! Pope. 

Ine'vident. adj. [inevident, Fr. in and evident.] Not plain; 
obfeure. Not in ufe. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, and a ftable affent unto things incident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Inevitability n.f [from inevitable.] Impoflibility to be 
avoided ; certainty. 

By liberty, I do underftand neither a liberty from fin, mi‘ 
fery, fervitude, nor violence, but horn neceftity, or rather 
necefiitation ; that is, an univerfal immunity from all inevita¬ 
bility and determination to one. Bramh. againft Hobbs. 

INEVITABLE, adj. [ inevitable , Fr. inevitability Lat.] Un¬ 
avoidable ; not to be efcaped. 

I had a pafs with him : he gives me the ftuck in with fuch a 
mortal motion, that it is inevitable. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Fate inevitable 

Subdues us. _ _ Milton. 

Since my inevitable death you know, 

You fafely unavailing pity {how. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

■ Ine vitably. adv. [from inevitable.] Without poflibility of 
efcape. 1 

The day thou eat ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou {halt die. Milton's Par. Lof. 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter end in a figh ? 

. South's Sermons. 

To look no further than the next line, it will inevitably fol¬ 
low, that they can drive to no certain point. Dryden . 

Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend to the ruin 
o the whole. Harvey on Covfumptions. 

it our fenfe of hearing were exalted, wq: fhould have no 
quiet or fleep in the filenteft nights, and we muff inevitably be 
ltricken deaf or dead with a clap of thunder. Bentlev 

Inexcusable adj. [inexcufable, Fr. inexcufabilis, Lat. in and 
excufable.] Not to be excufed; not to be palliated by apology. 

It is a temerity, and a folly inexcufable, to deliver up our- 
felves need lefty into another’s power. L'Ef range. 

As we are an ifland with ports and navigable Teas, we fhould 
be mexcufab.e if we did not make thefe bleftings turn to ac- 

c 1 r ,, Addifon's Freeholder. 

Such a favour could only render them more obdurate, and 

If IZTrdlfh * W ° U d mhanCe their guilt * Atterbury. 

you are hi moIT*^ eneo “ r . a .8 ed u » der adminiftration, 
you are the moft inexcujable perfon alive. Swift 

, %S2X2-&£t ""A «—■» 
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excellent con< k. n ? n men, who havine received 

porate. 1 nat which cannot eva- 

comara'Slotk ^ ^ ^cau fe it 

rated before the hKtr °n ^ ' 7 h,ch muft be evapo- 

frftence. can brin g the mexhalable parts into con- 

Inexha'usteiT adi r;„ 1 grown'igulgar Err ours. 

poffible to be emptied. ^ txhaujied.] Uneihptied; not 
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So wert thou born into a tuneful ftraiii* 

An early, rich, and inexhaufted vein. Drydc.fi. 

Inexhaustible, adj. [in and exhaufible.] Not to be drawn 
all away ; not to be fpent. . 

Refletft on the variety of combinations which may be m a a £ 
with number, whofe ftock is inexhaufible , and truly inh- 

Locke . 


mte. 


The ftock that the mind has in its power, by varying tne 
idea of fpace, is per ftCddy inexhauftible, and fo it can multiply 
figures in infinitum. _ . Locke . 

InexTstent. adj. [in and exiftent.] Not having being; not 
to be found in nature. 

To exprefs complexed fignifications they took a liberty to 
compound and piece together creatures of allowable forms into 
mixtures inexiftent. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

We doubt whether thefe heterogeneities be fo much as in¬ 
exiftent in the concrete, whence they are obtained. Boyle. 

Inexistence, n.f [in and exiftence.] W ant of being; want 
of exiftence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a ftate of in¬ 
exfence to adorn and diverftfyhis poem. Broome on the Odff. 

Ine'xcRABLe. adj. [ inexorable , Fr. iriexcrabilis , Latin.] Not 
to be intreated ; not to be moved by intreaty. 

You are more inhuman, more inexorable , 

Gh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania. Shakef. H.V T. 
Inexorable dog. Sbak. Merck ofVence . 

The Tcourge 

Inexorable calls to penance. Milton. 

The guefts invited came, 

And with the reft th’ inexorable dame. Dryden. 

Th’ inexorable gates were barr’d. 

And nought was fden, and nought was heard, 

But dreadful gleams, fhrieks of woe Pope's St. Cesolia, 
We can be deaf to the words of fo fweet a charmer, anti in¬ 
exorable to all his invitations. Rogers. 

Inexpe'dience. I n.f [in and expediency.] Want of fiitnefs ; 

Inexpediency. 5 want of propriety ; unfuitablenefs to time 
or place; inconvenience. 

It concerneth fuperiours to look well to the expediency and 
inexpediency of what they enjoin in different things. Sanderfon. 

Inexpedient, adj. [in and expedient.] Inconvenient; unfit; 
improper; unfuitable to time or place. 

It is not inexpedient they Ihould be known to come from a 
perfon altogether a ftranger to chymical affairs. Boyle. 

We Ihould be prepared not only with patience to bear, but 
to receive with thankfulnefs a repulfe, if God fhould fee them 
to be inexpedient. . . Smabridge's Sermons. 

Inexpe'rience. n.f. [inexperience, Fr. in and experience.] Want 
of experimental knowledge; want of experience. 

Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. Milton . 

< Prejudice and felf-fufficiency naturally proceed from inexpe¬ 
rience of the world, and ignorance of mankind. Addifon . 

Inexperienced, adj. [ inexpertus , Lat.] Not experienced. 

Inexpe rt* adj. [ inexpertus , Lat. in and expert.] Unfkilful ; 
unbilled. 

The race ele& advance 
Through the wild defert; not the readieft way. 

Left ent’ring on the Canaanite alarm’d. 

War terrify them inexpert. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. x\L 
In letters and in laws 

Not inexpert. p - r 

INE'XMABLE. adj. [ inexpiable, French; inexpiabilis , LatTn/j 

1. Not to be atoned. J 

2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 

Love feeks to have love: 

My love how could’ft thou hope, who took’ft the wav 
° raife ln ^ e *”f*P**ble bate ? Milton's Agomfes. 

atonement!' 1 ‘*‘*‘**'1 T ° a bejor.d 

Excurftons are inexpiably bad, 

Inf'xpi'c ’ tls ” uch fafer . to ^ave out than add. Rcfcommm. 
not in ufe ' [ “ and ***"> Lat ’J A Wo .d 

“ i * rpi " k --* r 

1 ,J y Fr. in and ‘.pii j'L.'d’ hi- 

capable of being explained not to be made intellioible J 
. What could luch apprehenfions breed, but, as their nature 
is,, inexplicable paffions of mind , defires abho^rin^L S 
embrace, and embracing what they abhor ? S Ho 

I han this obfeure inexplicable pow’r z?; i 

Inexplicably, adv. rfrom twl r Blackmore. 

be explained. ^ P table ] In a manner not to 

Inexpressible, adj. [i„ and exprefs.] 
be uttered; unutterable. F J J 

Thus when in orbs 


Not to be told ; not t© 


Orb within orb. 
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Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
human nature, as for one man to fee another fo much himfelf 
as to figh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his joys, and 
do and feel every thing by fympathy and fecret inexprejfible 
communications. South > s Sermons, 

I he true God had no certain name given to him ; for Fa¬ 
ther, and God, and Creator, are but titles arifing from his 
works; and God is not a name, but a notion ingrafted in 
human nature of an inexprejfible being. Stillincfleet, 

I here is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s words; and in them 
principally confifls that beauty, which gives fo inexprejjible a 
pleafure to him who beft underftands their force: this didlion 
of his is never to be copied. Dryden. 

InexPre ssibly. adv. [from inexprejjible .] To a degree or in 
a manner not to be uttered ; unutterably. 

God will protedl and reward all his faithful fervants in a 
manner and meafure inexprejjibly abundant. Hammond. 

He began to play upon it: the found was exceeding fweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexprejjibly me¬ 
lodious. Addifin's Spectator. 

Inexpu'gnable. adj. [ inexpugnable , Fr. inexpugnabilis , Lat.] 
Impregnable ; not to be taken by affault; not to be fubdued. 

Why fhould there be implanted in each fex fuch a vehement 
and inexpugnable appetite of copulation? Ray on the Creation. 

Inexti'nguishable. adj. [ inextinguible , Fr. in and extinguo, 
Latin.] Unquenchable. 

Pillars, {latues, and other memorials, are a fort of fhadow 
of an endlefs life, and fhow an inextinguijhable defire which all 
men have of it. Grew’s Cfimol. 

Ixf/xtricable. adj. [ inextricable , Fr. inexiricabilis , Latin.] 
Not to be difintangled ; not to be cleared; not to be fet free 
from obfcurity or perplexity. 

He that fhould tye inextricable knots, only to baffle the in- 
duflry of thofe that fhould attempt to unloofe them, would be 
thought not to have ferved his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenfe 
Of wifdom, and of vaft omnipotence. 

She trembling flands, and does in wonder gaze, 

Loft in the wild inextricable maze. Blackmore. 

Inextricably, adv. [from inextricable ] To a degree of per¬ 
plexity not to be difintangled. 

The mechanical atheifl, though you grant him his laws of 
mechanifm, is neverthelefs inextricably puzzled and baffled 
with the firft formation of animals. Bentley s Sermons. 

In vain they ftrive ; th’ intangling fnares deny. 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

To Ine'ye. v. n. [in and eye.] To inoculate; to propagate 
trees by the infition of a bud into a foreign flock. 

Let fage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and ineying. Phillips. 

Infallibility. 1 n.f [infallibility Fr. from infallible.] ln- 

Infa'llibleness. J errabifity; exemption from errour. 

Infallibility is the highefl perfection of the knowing faculty, 
and confequently the firmeft degree of aflent. Hllotfon. 

Infallible, adj. [ infallible , Fr. in and fallible.] Privileged 
from errour; incapable of miftake; not to be milled or de¬ 
ceived; certain. 

Every caufe admitteth not fuch infallible evidence of proof, 
as leaveth no pofflbility of doubt or lcruple behind it. Hooker. 

Believe my words; 

For they are certain and infallible. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The fuccefs is certain and infallible , and none ever yet mif- 
carried in the attempt. South's Sermons. 

InfaLlibly. adv. [from infallible.] 

1. Without danger of deceit; with fecurity from errour. 

We cannot be as God infallibly knowing good and evil. 

Smalridge's Sermons. 

2 . Certainly. 

Our bleffed Lord has diftinClly opened the fcene of futurity 
to us, and directed us to fuch a conduct as will infallibly render 
us happy in it. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Infa'me. v. a. [infamer,¥r. infamo , Lat.] To reprefent 
to difadvantage; to defame; to cenfure publickly; to make 
infamous; to brand. 

Livia is infamed for the poifoning of her hufband. Bacon. 

Hitherto obfcur’d, infant d, 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

PNFAMOUS. adj. [infamy infamant, Fr. infamis, Lat.] Pub¬ 
lickly branded with guilt; openly cenfured ; of bad nature. 

Thofe that be near, and thofe that be far from thee, fhall 
mock thee, which art infamous. Ezek. xxii. 5. 

Thefe are as fome infamous bawd or whore 
Should praife a matron; what could hurt her more. B.Johnf. 
After times will difpute it, whether Hotham were more in¬ 
famous at Hull or at Tower-hill. King Charles. 

Perfons infamous , or branded with any note of infamy in 
any publick court of judicature, are, ipfojure, forbidden to be 
advocates. Aylife' s Parergon. 

Yk famously, adv. [from infamous.] 

1. With open reproach; with publick notoriety of reproach. 


INF 

2. Shamefully; fcandaloufly. 

That poem was infamoufly bad. Dryden 1 s Duf r 

Pnfamous n Ess. )nj. [infamie, Fr. inf ami a, Lat.] 

I'nfamy. 5 reproach ; notoriety of bad character ^ 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the inf nr. c 

the people. y 

^ v T .1 • . Lztk. xxxvi. < 

1 throw my infamy at thee : * 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together, 

And fe t up Lancafter Shakefpeare' s Henry Vl 

I ne noble file doth want her proper limbs, 

Her face defac’d with fears of infamy. Shakefp. Rich II[ 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy a&ions brand, with nidi 
indelible chara&ers of infamy , the name and memory to po ft c . 

. King Charles 

Infancy, n.f. [ infantia , Latin,] 

1. The firft part of life. Ufually extended by naturalifts to 
feven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto their fal- 
vation, who even from their tender infancy never knew anv 
other faith or religion than only Chriftian, no kind of teaching 
can be available, faving that which was fo needful for thenrlt 
univerfal conversion of Gentiles, hating Chriftianity? Hooker. 
Pirithous came t’ attend 
This worthy Thefeus, his familiar friend : 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden. 

The infenfible impreflions on our tender infancies have very 
important and lafting confequences. Locke. 

2. Civil infancy, extended by the Englifh law to one and twenty 

years. J 

3. Firft age of any thing; beginning; original; commence* 
ment. 

In Spain our fprings, like old mens children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
The difference between the riches of Roman citizens in the 
infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by com* 
paring the firft valuation of eftates with the eftates afterwards 
po fie fled. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Infa'ngthef, or hingfangtheft, or infangtheoj\ is compounded 
of three Saxon words: the prepofition, in, fang, or fong,. to 
take or catch, and thef It fignifies a privilege or liberty 
granted unto lords of certain manors to judge any thief taken 
within their fee. ' Cowel, 

Enfant, n.f [infant, French; infans , Latin.] 

1, A child from the birth to the end of the feventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, ferveth greatly 
both to nourifh in them the fear of God, and to put us in con¬ 
tinual remembrance of that powerful grace, which openeth the 
mouths of infants to found his praife. Hooker. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shakefpeare. 
There fhall be no more thence an infant of days, nor ail old 
man that hath not filled his days. If. Ixv. 20. 

Firft thefhrill found of a fmall rural pipe, 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. Rofcommon. 

Young mothers wildly flare, with fear poffeft, 

And ftrain their helplefs infants to their breaft. Dryd. An. 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 

Indulge their childhood. Drydn's Virg. Georg. 

2. [In law.] A young perfon to the age of one and twenty. 

INFA'NTA. n.f. [ Spanifh. ] A princefs defeended from the 

royal blood of Spain. 

Infanticide, n.f [infanticidc,Yr. infanticidium, Lat.] The 


I 


Milton . 
Stuffing; confti- 


flaughter of the infants by Herod. 

Infantile, adj. [infantilis, Latin.] Pertaining to an infant. 
The fly lies all the Winter in thefe balls in its inf anti etc ate, 
and comes not to its maturity ’till the following Spring, Derh. 

Enfantry. n.f. [infanterie, French.] The foot foldiers 0 
an army. 

The principal ftrength of an army confifteth in the infantry 
or foot; and to make good infantry it requireth men ’ n 
fome free and plentiful manner. Bacon’s Henry v 

That fmall infantry , 

Warr’d on by cranes. 

Infa'rction. n.f. [in and farcio, Latin.] 

pation. , • r arc . 

An hypocondriack confumption is occafioned by an inj ^ 
tion and obftrudtion of the fpleen. 

To Infatuate, v.a. [infatuo , from in and fatuuj, a ’ 
infatuer, French.] To ftrike with folly; to deprive ot 

derftanding. . . r . a 

The judgment of God will be very vifible in mfettt ^ 
people, as ripe and prepared for deftruclion, into 0 y ^ 
madnefs, making the weak to contribute to the delignso ^ 
wicked; and fuffering even thofe, out of a conference 
guilt, to grow more wicked. , 1 onZ 

It is the reforming of the vices and fottifhnefs that ^ 
overfpread the infatuated, gentile world; a prime 
that deflgn of Chrift’s fending his difciples. a 
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The people are fo univerfally infatuated With the notion, 
that if a COW falls fick, it is ten to one but an old woman is 
clapt up in prifon for it. on Italy. 

The carriage of our atheifts or deifts is amazing: no dotage 
fo infatuate , no phrenfy fo extravagant as theirs. Bentley. 
May hypocrites, 

That flily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on unwarn’d, ’till, by enchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Phillips . 

^atuation. n.f [from infatuate.] The a& of finking 
with folly ; deprivation of reafon. 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of wicked 
interefts and falfe propofitions, it is juft with God to finite the 
areateft abilities with the greateft infatuations. South's Serin. 

InfaLsting. n.f [from infaujlus , Lat.] The ad of making 
unlucky. An odd and inelegant word. 

As the king did in fome part remove the envy from himfelf, 
fo he did not obferve that he did withal bring a kind of male- 
di&ion and infaufting upon the marriage, as an ill prog- 
noftick. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Infe'asible. adj. [in znd feafible.] Impra&icable. 

This is fo difficult and infeafible , that it may well drive 
modefty to defpair of fcience. Glanv. Scepf. 

To JNFE'CT. v.a. [infedler, French; infettus, Latin.] 

1. To a£l upon by contagion; to affecl with communicated 
qualities; to hurt by contagion j to taint; to poifon; to pol¬ 
lute. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thofe fantaf- 
tical mind infefted people, that children and mufleians call 
lovers. - Sidney. 

Thine eyes, fweet lady, have infefled mine. Shak. R. III. 

The nature of bad news infefts the teller. Shakefpeare. 

Ev’ry day 

It would infett his fpeech, that if the king 

Should without ifiue die, he’d carry it fo 

To make the feepter his. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

Infedled minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shakefp. 
She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs : if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her; fhe would infefi to the north-ftar. Shakefpeare. 

I am return’d your foldier; 

No more infedled with my country’s love, 

Than when I parted hence. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

The love-tale 

Infedled Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch 

Ezekiel faw. Milton. 

2. To fill with fomething hurtfully contagious. 

Infedled be the air whereon they ride. 

And damn’d all thofe that truft them ! Shakef. Macbeth. 

Infe'ction. n.f [infedlion, Fr. infedlio, Latin.} Contagion; 
mifehief by communication; taint; poifon. 

Infedlion is that manner of communicating a difeafe by fome 
effluvia, or particles which fly off from diftempered bodies, and 
mixing with the juices of others, occafion the fame diforders as 
in the bodies they came from Quincy. 

What a ftrange infedlion 

Is fall'll into thy ear! Shakefp. CymlcUm. 

The bleffed gods 

Purge all infedlions from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here. Shake/..Winter's Tale. 

Vouchfafe, diffus’d infedlion ot a man, 

For thefe known evils but to give me leave, 

By circumftance, to curfe thy curfed felf. Shakefp. R. III. 

Hence, 

Left that th’ infedlion of his fortune take 

Like hold on thee. _ Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

I he tranfimffion or emiffion of the thinner and more airy 
parts of bodies, as in odours and infedlions, is, of all the reft, 
the moft corporeal; but withal there be a number of thofe 
emiffions, both wholefome a„ d 

lomm^tedt^r.'^ 0 C ° ntagi ° USi “4 by 

The moft peftilence upon thee ! Shakefpeare. 

Where the infedlious peftilence did reign. Shakefpeare 
So me known d.feafes are infedlious, and others are not- thofe 
that are infedlious are fuch as are chiefly in the fpirits, and not 

tn kT l r and therefore pafs eafily from body 

to body; fucb as peftilences and lippitudes. V d 7 

bmells may have as much power to do good as to do harm* 
and contribute to health as well as to dileafes • whirl? J ’ 

rS. me p0,f0ns > that are only b/ the 

Infectiously, adv. [from infeaious.] Contagioufly T ‘ mple ' 

The wilj dotes, that is inclinable 7 

lit sh ?‘f- W w Crefftda. 

■ b.fe.liour^cmnag^f^r^r 0 1 ‘^abtyof ifeing 
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Infective, adj. [from infedl] Having the quality of cctti* 

tagion. . 

'True love, well confidered, hath an infedhve power, b.idn. 

Infeci/nd. n.f [ infeecundus, Latin.] Unfruitful; infertile. 
How fafe and agreeable a confervatory the earth is to ve¬ 
getables, is manifeft from their rotting, drying, or being ren¬ 
dered infecund in the waters, or the air; but in the earth their 
vigour is long preferved. Derham's Phyfico-Theology, 

Infecu'ndity. n.f. [irfescv.rtditds, Lat.J Want of fertility ; 
barrennefs. 

Infeli'c ity. n.f. [infelicitc,Yr. irfelieitas, Latin.] Unbappi- 
nels; mifery; calamity. 

Whatever is the ignorance and infelicity of the prefent ftate, 
e were made wife and happy. Glanv. See;J. c. i. 

Here is cur great infelicity, that, when Tingle words iign'ify 
complex ideas, one word can never diilin&ly manifeft all the 
parts of a complex idea. If'aits. 

ToINFE'R. v.a. [inferer, French; irfero, Latin.] 

1. To bring on; to induce. 

Vomits infer fome fmall detriment to the lungs. Harvey. 

2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propofition laid down 
as true, to draw in another as true, /. e to fee or fuppofe fuch 
a connexion of the two ideas of the inferred propofiriori. Locke. 

Yet what thou can’ll attain, which beft may. ferve 
To glorify the Maker, and Infer 
Thee alfo happier, fhall not be with-held 
Thy hearing. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. vii. 

Great, 

Or bright, infers not excellence: the earth, 

Though in comparifon of heav’n fo finall. 

Nor gliftering, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that tarren fhines. Milton. 
One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes, thev 
fhould all infer the fame conclufion. Decay of Piety. 

They have more opportunities than other men have of pur- 
chafing publick eflcem, by deferving well of mankind; and 
fuch opportunities always infer obligations. Atterbury. 

3. To offer; to produce. 

Full well hath Clifford play’d the oratob, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakef Hen. VI. 

Inference, n. f. [inference, French, from infer.] Conclufion 
drawn from previous arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right in the conclufion, it is 
yet unjufl arid miflaken in the method of inference. Glanv. 

Thefe inferences or conclufions are the effedls of reafoning* 
and the three propofitions, taken all togethei, are called fyllo- 
gifm or argument. Watts. 

Inff/rible. adj . [from infer. ] Deducible from premifed 
grounds. 

As flmple miftakes commonly beget fallacies, fo men from 
fallacious foundations, and mifapprehended mediums, erect 
conclufions no way inferrible from their premiffes. Brown 

Infe riority. n.f. [ inferiorite , Fr. from inferiour.] Lower 
itate ot dignity or value. 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yet as near 
approaching to it as our modern barbarian will allow • and 
therefore we are to reft contented with that only inferiority 
which is not poffibly to be remedied J i 

INFE'RIOUR. adj. {inferior, Lat. inferieur, French.] ^ 

1. Dower in place* J 

2. Lower in flation or rank of fife. 

difdaimng him?'’ ^ by 0b%inS his ^ tb™ by 

3. Lower in value or excellency. South. 

The love of liberty with fife is giv’n, 

I have^added fom e original pape^ o^ my’own, whief wte* 

4. Subordinate. 6 Dryden. 

h„? ene lf and f “ n i amenta! trut hs in philofophy, religion and 

^ a 

lN ot ftWr ihl/an^w the adjeai - J °- a ^ 

Tartarean.' ^ French; i,femur, Latin.] Hell ifh; 

Tnf.J ilS - g,gantick J imbs > with Iar ge embrace. 

Infold nine acres of infernal { pace V* , , 

Infe'rnal Stone, n.f Dryden's Mn. 

Infernal flone, or the lunar cauftick is n rP j r 
evaporated folution of filver or from n a f from an 

a very powerful cauftick, eating aw“v ?hft^ ^ Jt is 
bones to which it is applied ° f * h .„ and even the 

Infertile, adj. [infertile Fr o j ^ * Wat. Med. 

produdiive; without fecundity; infec{n'd Unfruitful I not 
Ignorance being of itfelf ]ik-p i 

when pride comes to fcorch and harden ft 7 ’ m f eriile foil > 
impenetrable. a rden it, it grows perfedlly 

Infertility, n.f Unfertile Fr r ™ ern . m f nt °f ‘he Tongue. 
fulnefs; wan, of fertilftj ’ Fr ‘ fr ° m Unfruit- 
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The fame diftemperature of the air that occafioned the 
plague, occafioned alfo the infertility or noxioufnefs of the foil, 
whereby the fruits of the earth became either very fmall, or 
very unwholfome. < Hales Origin of Mankind. 

To Inff/st. via. [inf filer, Fr. infefto, Latin.] To harrafs; 
to diflurb ; to plague. 

They ceafed not, in the mean while, to {Lengthen that 
part which in heart they favoured, and to infejl by ail means, 
under colour of other quarrels, their greateft adverfaries in this 

^ au ^ e * H oker. 

Although they were a people infefed , and mightily hated 
of all others, yet was there nothing of force to work the ruin 
of their ftate, ’till the time beforementioned was expired. Hook, 
Unto my feeble breaft 

Come gently; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troops thou do’ll infefil. 

And heartS'of greateft heroes do’ft enrage. Spenfer. 

They were no mean, diftreiTed, calamitous perfons that fled 
to him for refuge; but of fo great quality, as it was apparent 
that they came not thither to protect their own fortune, but 
to inf eft and invade his. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Thefe, faid the genius, are envy, avarice, fuperftition, 
love, with the like cares and paflions that infeft human life. 

Addijori s Spectator. 

No difeafe infefils mankind more terrible in its fymptoms and 
effedls. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Infesti'vity. n.f [in and feflivity.] Mournfulnefs ; want of 
cheerfulnefs. 

Infe'stred. adj. [in and fefer.\ Rankling; inveterate. 

This curfed creature, mindful of that old 
Infefred grudge, the which his mother felt. 

So foon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly fwelt. Spenfer. 

Infeuda'tion. n.f. [in and feudum, Lat.J The a£f of put¬ 
ting one in pofleffion of a fee or eftate. 

Another military provifion was conventional and by tenure, 
upon the infeudation of the tenant, and was ufually called 
knight’s fervice. Hgle's Common Law of England. 

I'nfidfl. n.f [infidelle, Fr. inf delis , Latin] An unbeliever; 
a mifereant; a pagan ; one who rejedfs Chriftianity. 

Exhorting her, if {he did marry, yet not to-join herfelf to 
an infidel , as in thofe times fome widows chriftian had done, 
for the advancement of their eftate in this world. Hooker. 

Infide'lity. n.f. [infidelity French; inf delitas, Lat] 

1. Want of faith. 

The confideration of the divine omnipotence and infinite 
wifdom, and our own ignorance, are great inftruments of 
filencing the murmurs of infidelity . Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. Difbelief of Chriftianity. 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt from that 
fingle fault, which feems to grow out of the imprudent fer¬ 
vours of religion ; but fo it is, that infidelity is propagated with 
as much fiercenefs and contention, as if the fafety of mankind 
depended upon it. Addifion's Spectator. 

3. Treachery; deceit. 

The infidelities on the one part between the two fexes, and 
the caprices on the other, the vanities and vexations attending 
even the moft refined delights that make up this bufinefs of 
life, render it filly and uncomfortable. Spectator. 

I'NFINITE. adj. [infini , French; infinitus , Latin.] 

Unbounded ; boundlefs ; unlimited; immenfe ; having no 
boundaries or limits to its nature. 

Impoffible it is, that God {hould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is infi¬ 
nite. Hooker . 

What’s time, when on eternity we think ? 

A thou fan d ages in that fea muft fink : 

Time’s nothing but a word ; a million 

Is full as far from infinite as one. Denham. 

Thou fov’reign pow’r, whofe fecret will controuls 
The inward bent and motion of our fouls ! 

Why haft thou plac’d fuch infinite degrees 
Between the caufe and cure of my difeafe ? Prior. 

When we would think of infinite fpace or duration, we at 
firft make fome very large idea ; as perhaps of millions of ages 
or miles, which polfibly we multiply feveral times. Locke. 

Even an angel’s comprehenfive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haft wrought: 

Our vaft conceptions are by fwelling brought, 

Swallow’d and loft in infinite , to nought. Dennis . 

2. It is hyperbolically ufed for large ; great. 

1 'nFinitely. adv. [from infinite ] Without limits; without 
bounds; immenfely. 

Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that good which in¬ 
deed is infinite. Hooker. 

This is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound. Shake/. Merch. of Ven. 
The king faw that contrariwife it would follow, that Eng¬ 
land, though much lefs in territory, yet {hould have infinitely 
more foldiers of their native forces than thofe other nations 
have. Bacon's Henry VII. 
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Infinitely the greater part of mankind have profefled to act 
under a full perfuafion of this great article. £ 

I'nfiniteness, n.f [from infinite.} Immenfity; boundleff 
nefs; infinity. 

The cunning of his flattery, the readinefs of his tears, 'the 
infinitenefi of his vows, were but among the weakeft thread" 
of his net. Sidk 

Let us always bear about us fuch impreffions of reverence 
and fear of God, that we may humble ourfelves before his At- 
mightinefs, and exprefs that infinite diftance between his infi. 
nitenefs and cur weaknefles. Tavf 

Infinitesimal, adj. [from infinite.} Infinitely divided. — 
Infinitive, adj. [infimtif, Fr. infinitive, Latin.] In Gram¬ 
mar, the infinitive affirms, or intimates the intention of a|i rm _ 
ing, which is one ufe of the indicative; but then it does not 
do it abfolutely. Clarke's Lat. Gram 

Infinitude, n.f. [from infinite.] 

1. Infinity ; immenfity. 

Confufion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul’d, flood vaft infinitude confin’d. - Milt. Par. Loft . 
Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incom- 
petible to continued or fucceffive motion, or continued quan¬ 
tity, and depends upon the incompoffibility of the very nature 
of things fucceffive or extenfive with infinitude ; yet that in¬ 
compoffibility is more confpicuous in diferete quantity, that 
arifeth from parts adually diftinguifhed. Hale. 

2. Boundlefs number. 

We fee all the good fenfe of the age cut out, and minced 
into almoft an infinitude of diftindlions. Addifion's Spectator. 

Infinity, n.f. [ infinite, French ; infinitas , Latin.] 

1. Immenfity ; boundleffhefs; unlimited qualities. 

There cannot be more infinities than one; for one of them 
would limit the other. Raleigh's Hijft. of the World. 

The better, the more defirable ; that therefore muft be de¬ 
finable, wherein there is infinity of goodnefs; fo that if any 
thing defirable may be infinite, that muft needs be the higheft 
of all things that are defired: no good is infinite but only 
God, therefore he our felicity and blifs. Hooker. 

2. Endleft number. An hyperbolical ufe of the word. 

Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of admirable 
beauties. Broome's Notes on the OdyfJ'ey. 

The liver, being fwelled, compreflcth the ftomach, flops 
the circulation of the juices, and produceth an infinity of bad 
fymptoms. Arbutbnot on Diet, 

Infi'rm. adj. [infirme, French; infirmus, Latin.] 

1. Weak; feeble; difabled of body. 

Here ftand I your brave ; 

A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis’d old man. 

That on my head all might be vifited. 

Thy frailty, and in firmer fex, forgiv’n ; 

To me committed, and by me expos’d. 

2. Weak of mind; irrefolute. 

I’ll go no more ; 

I am afraid to think what I have done: 

Look out again, I dare not. 

- - Infirm of purpofe; 

Give me the dagger. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Not liable ; not folid. 

He who fixes upon falfe principles, treads upon infirm 
ground, and fo finks; and he, who fails in his deductions from 
right principles. Humbles upon firm ground, and falls. South., 

To Infi'rm. v a. [ infirmer,¥r. in fir mo, Lat.} To weaken; 
to fhake; to enfeeble. Not in ufe. 

Some contrary fpirits will objeCl this as a fufficient reafon to 
infirm all thofe points. Raleigh's EJJays, < 

The fpleen is unjuftly introduced to invigorate the finifter 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate, 
it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Infi'rmary. n.f. [infirmerle, French.] Lodgings for the 

fick. , 

Thefe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both fides, ana 
the end for privy galleries, whereof one {hould be for an in¬ 
firmary, if any fpecial perfon {hould be fick. Bacon. 

InfVrmity. n.f. [infirmitc, French,} 

1. Weaknefs of fex, age, or temper. 

Infirmity, . ,. 

Which waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz a 
His wilh’d ability. Shakefpeare s Winter s at. 

Difcover thine infirmity , 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege: 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides. Shakefp. Henp .* 
If he had done or faid any thing amifs, he delired tn 
worlhips to think it was his infirmities. Shak. Julius Jj 
Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and difeafes us 
plaints ? His faith reminds him of the day when this' corr 
{hall put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality. ° a 

2. Failing; weaknefs; fault. 

A friend {hould bear a friend’s infirmities ; 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they fre. oha 
Many infirmities made it appear more requifite, that a . 
man lhould have the application of his intereft. jytf&Sei 


Shakefp* 


Milt* Par. Lofi. 
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Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Boyle, 
inflammation. 
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riow difficult is it to preferve a great name, when he that 
has acquired it, is fo obnoxious to fuch little weaknefles and in¬ 
firmities, as are ho fmall diminution to it, when difeovered. 

Addifion's Sped? at or. 

3. Difeafe; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of phyfick, according 
wbereunto, as now, no wife man will defire himfelf to be cured, 
if there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in re¬ 
gard that thereby others in the fame infirmity, but without 
the like accident, may. Hooker . 

Infi'rmness. n.f. [from infirm.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs. 

Some experiments may difcover the infirmnefs and infuffi- 
ciency of the peripatetick doClrine. Boyle. 

To Infix, v. a. [infixus, Latin.] To drive in ; to faften. 

And at the point two flings infixed are, 

Both deadly fharp, that fharpeft fteel exceeden far. Fa. 

I never lov’d myfelf, 

’Till now, infixed, I behold myfelf, 

Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shakefp. K. John. 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round. Milton . 

That fling infix’d within her haughty mind 
And her proud heart with fecret forrow pin’d. 

Arcite on Emily had fix’d his look: 

The fatal dart a ready palfage found. 

And deep within her heart infix'd the wound. 

To INFLA'ME. V. a. [infiammo, Latin.] 

1. To kindle; to fet on fire. 

Love more clear than yourfelves, dedicated to a love, I fear, 
more cold than yourfelves, with the clearnefs lays a night of 
forrow upon me, and with the coldnefs inflames a world of 
fire within me. Sidney. 

Its waves of torrent fire inflam'd with rage. Milton . 

2. To kindle defire. 

Their lull was inflamed towards her. Sufan. viii. 

More inflam'd with luft than rage. Milton. 

3. To exaggerate; to aggravate. 

A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. _ _ Addifion's Spectator. 

4. 1 o heat the body morbidly with obftru£led matter. 

5. To provoke; to irritate. 

A little vain curiofity weighs fo much with us, or the 
church s peace fo little, that we facrifice the one to the whet- 
ting and inflaming of the other. Decay of Piety. 

6. To fire with paffion. J 

Satan, with thoughts inflam'd of higheft defign. 

Puts on fwift wings. Milton 

”• To grow hot> an ^’ and e ainful b y 

If the veficuiae are oppreft, they inflame. Wifeman. 

i„ L flames R ' [fr ° m Tbe thin S or P erfo " “>« 

Intereft is a great inflamer, and fets a man on perfecution 

A e (r th Kl-° 0Ur e° f a aK MdifJ, Spectator. 

Aflembhes, who aft upon pubhek principles, proceed upon 
influence from particular leaders and inflamers. Swift 

“g fim 1 "' nf - [ from ’"flammable ] The qualit/of 

Koodr;c e st 

Wm*a.„ [French.] 
having the quality of flaming. * Hame ’ 

.11I”“r ■"? P“-ppH ... 

■wT. £“ '"“•*> —a 

» f .mb, .,,1 , k ,ii,. le “ J p.™ 

Inflammable ness, n f rfmm • a on Aliments. 

eafily catching fire; f t fr0m ^flammable.-] The quality of 

inflIIsIoT 1T f bofc - 

French.] J ' Latin; i, 

1' T? e 1 st of fettin S on flame - 

' 1 “; ftate of being in flame, 
but clofeiy adherestnto^"htorigtaUf Tt^X* 16 

buried ; P wheret n ,htT / Z:tr o n ; n fl W a h nd n "F ^ 
doth prefently vaniffi f * d ^ cous va pours 

and gives it a greater colour ? j u ^ ^ t0 any P articu Lr part, 

Bev, xiii. 28. 


4. The a£l of exciting fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindleth our defire to behold God by fpeculatioh 5 
and the mind, delighted with that contemplative fight of God* 
taketh every where new inflammations to pray the riches of the 
myfteries of heavenly wifdom, continually ftirring up in us 
correfpondent defires towards them. Hooker. 

Inflammatory, adj. [from inflame:] Having the power of 
inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldnefs in the extre¬ 
mities : fuch a fenfation is very confiftent with an inflam¬ 
matory diftemper. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

ToINFLA'TE. v. a. [inflatus, Latin.] 

To fwell with wind. 

That the mufcles are inflated in time of reft, appears to the 
very eye in the faces of children. Ray; 

Vapours are no other than inflated veficulas of water. Derh. 
To fill with the breath. 

With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox. 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box, 

To kindle Mars with military founds, 

Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds. Dryden. 

Inflation, n. f [inflaiio, Lat. from inflate.] The ftate of 
being fwelled with wind ; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, inflations and tumours of the belly 
are figns of a phlegmatick conftitution. Arbuthmt on Diet. 

To INFLECT, v. a. [infleflo, Latin.] 

I. To bend ; to turn. 

What makes them this one way their race dire£l, 

While they a thoufand other ways rejetft ? C 

Why do they never once their courfe infiefl ? Blackm. } 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, begin td 
bend before they arrive at the bodies? And are they not re- 
fle£led, refradled, and infledied by one and the fame principle^ 


1. 


2. 


adling varioufly in various circumftances ? Newton’s Opt. 

2. To change or vary. 

3. To vary a noun or verb in its terminations. 

Inflection, n.f. [infieflio, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, perfuafions, or inflexions 
of the underftanding or will of rational creatures, doth de¬ 
ceive the underftanding, pervert the will, or neceffitate either 
to any moral evil. Ha/e 

2. Modulation of the voice. 

His virtue, hisgefture, his countenance, his zeal, the mo- 
tionof his body, and the infedhon of his voice, who firft ut- 
tereth them as his own, is that which giveth the very eflence 
of inftruments available to eternal life. Hooker 

3. Variation of a noun or verb. 

The fame word in the original tongue, by divers infledfions 
and variations, makes divers diale&s. Brerewood 

Infle'ctive. adj. [from inflea.] Having the power oTZt 

o 

rW h r fl ualit y of the air is a great incumbrance and 

confufion of aftronomical obfervations. Derha?n 

Inflexibility. 1 r r . . verham . 

Infle'xibleness. \ n l tn fl*xibiltte, French; from inflexible.] 

1 * ’ ^ ua,it y rafting flexure. 

2 Obftinacy; temper not to be bent; inexorable pertinaev 
Infle'xjble adj. [French; inflexibilis, Latin.] ? y ’ 

1. Not to be bent or incurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows o-mw 

flexible to the caufes, to which theyouiftit to vield ArbPl . 

2. Not to be prevailed on; immovable. ° 7 Arbutbnot. 

The man refolv’d and fteady to his truft. 

Inflexible to ill, and obftinately juft k 

-SR 

T-es-*- to*" d —»* »• 

To INFLICT. v. a. f inthfro in-fl'yt t • Locke. 

to™, i. , a n.j 

mfriirr, tsnssi r?— 

What heart could wift, what hand inflia this dire dife 

By difeafes we condemn ourfelves to £n ‘ b ~ vK 

have been yet invented by aneer or ^ t0 ™ ents than 

greateft tyrants upon theworftofmen 26 ’ " th = 

12 H Temple. 

Infli'cter. 


Shakefp . 
2 Cor. ii. 
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Infli'cter. n.f. [from inflid.] He who punifhes. 

Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended to the 
utmoft power of the infider. Government of the Tongue. 
Inflection, n.f [from infid.] 

1. The aft of ufing punifhments. 

So our decrees. 

Dead to infidion, to themfelves are dead; 

And liberty plucks juftice by the nofe. Sbakefpeare. 

Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as to merit, but 
alfo as to actual in/Hdion. South's Sermons. 

2. The punifhment impofed. 

What, but thy malice, mov’d thee to mifdeem 
Of righteous Job, than cruelly to afflidt him 
With all infid tons? But his patience won. Paradife Reg. 
How defpicable are the threats of a creature as impotent as 
ourfelves, when compared with the wrath of an Almighty 
Judge, whofe power extends to eternal inflictions ? Rogers. 

His fevereft inflictions are in themfelves afts of juftice and 
righteoufnefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

Inflective, adj. [ 'inflictive, ¥t. from inflict,] That which is 
laid on as a punifhment. 

FNFLUENCE. n.f [influence , Fr. influo, Latin.] 

3. Power of the celeftial afpefts operating upon terreftrial bodies 
and affairs. 

The facred influence of light appears. Milton. 

Comets no rule, no righteous order own ; 

Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. Prior . 

2 . Afcendant power ; power of direfting or modifying. 

Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not only give 
me the will, but the power to obey you ; fuch influence hath 
your excellency. Sidney. 

God hath his influence into the very effence of all things, 
without which influence of Deity fupporting them, their utter 
annihilation could not chufe but follow. Hooker. 

A wife man fhall over-rule his ftars, and have a greater in¬ 
fluence upon his own content than all the conftellations and 
planets of the firmament. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. Milton. 
Religion hath fo great an influence upon the felicity of men, 
that it ought to be upheld, not only out of a dread of the di¬ 
vine vengeance in another world, but out of regard to the 
temporal profperity of men. Tillotfon. 

Our inconfiftency in the purfuit of fchemes throughly 
digefted, has a bad influence on our affairs. Addifon. 

So aftonifhing a feene would have prefent influence upon 
them, but not produce a lading effect. Atterbury. 

Where it ought to have greateft influence , this obvious in- 
difputable truth is little regarded. Rogers. 

To Influence, v. a. [from the noun.] To aft upon with 
direftive or impulfive power; to modify to any purpofe; to 
guide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow’r and influencing care, 

The various creatures move, and live, and are. Milton. 
Thefe experiments fucceed after the fame manner in vacuo 
as in the open air, and therefore are not influenced by the 
weight or preffure of the atmofphere. Newton's Opt. 

This ftanding revelation was attefted in the moft folemn 
and credible manner; and is fufficient to influence their faith 
and praftice, if they attend. Atterbury. 

All the reftraint men are under is, by the violation of one 
law, broken through ; and the principle which influenced their 
obedience has loft its efficacy on them. Rogers's Sermons. 

I'nfluent. adj. [influens , Latin.] Flowing in. 

The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as medicine, is 
keeping a juft equilibrium between the influent fluids and vaf- 
cuiar folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Influential, adj. [from influence.'] Exerting influence or 
power. 

Our now over-Ihadowed fouls may be emblemed by thofe 
crufted globes, whofe influential emiffions are interrupted by 
the interpofal of the benighted element. Glanv. Scepfl 

The inward fprings and wheels of the corporal machine, on 
the moft fublimed intelle&uals, is dangeroufly influential. Gian. 
I'NFLUX. n.f. [infhtxusy Latin.] 
i. Aft of flowing into any thing. 

If once contracted in a fyftole, by the influx of the fpirits, 
why, the fpirits continually flowing in without let, doth it not 
always remain fo ? Ra y on the Creation. 

An elaftick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, it reftores 
itfelf with the greater force : if the fpring be deftroyed, it is 
like^ bag, only paffive as to the influx of the liquid. Arbuthn. 
2l Infuftom 

There is another life after this ; and the influx of the know¬ 
ledge of God, in relation to this everlafting life, is infinitely of 
moment. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Influence ; power. In this fenfe it is now not ufed. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the footfteps of na¬ 
ture, any fuch tranfmiffion and influx of immateriate virtues, 
and what the force of imagination is, either upon the body 
imaginant, or upon another body. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the continued in- 
dux of the divine will and power, a ftate of immortality. Hale. 
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Thefe two do not fo much concern fea-fifh, yet they ha • 
a great influx upon rivers, ponds, and lakes. Ha* 

Influ'xious. adj. [from influx.] Influential. Not ufed. ' 
The moon hath an influxious power to make impreffions 
upon their humours. dowel's England's Tears 

1 o Info'ld. v. a. [in and fid.] To involve ; to inwrap ■ to 
inclofe with involutions. 

For all the creft a dragon did infold 
With greedy paws, and over all did fpread 
His golden wings. _ Fairy 9 u t( r,. 

Noble Banquo, let me infold thee. 

And hold thee to my heart. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent’s love, the tender nurfe’s care ? 

Who, for their own forgetful, feek his good. 

Infold his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with food. Black. 
Wings raife her arms, and wings her feet infold. Pope. 
To InfoTiate. v. a. [in and folium , Lat.] To cover with 
leaves. 

Long may his fruitful vine infoliate and clafp about him 
with cmbracements. Howel. 

ToINFO'RM. v. a. [informer , Fr. inf or mo, Latin.] 

1. To animate; to aftuate by vital powers. 

All alike inform d 

With radiant light, as glowing ir’n with fire. Milton. 

Let others better mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs; 

And foften into flefh a marble face. Dry dens Mn. 

As from chaos, huddl’d and deform’d. 

The god ftruck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
That beautify the fky; fo he inform'd 
This ill-Ihap’d body with a daring foul. Dryd. and Lee's Oed. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior. 

This fovereign arbitrary foul 
Informsy and moves, and animates the whole. Blackmore. 

While life informs thefe limbs, the king reply’d, 

Well to deferve be all my cares employ’d. Pope's Qdyjfey. 

2. To inftruft; to fupply with new knowledge; to acquaint. 
Before the thing communicated was anciently put withy now 
generally^ fometimes in: I know not how proper. 

The drift is to inform their minds with fome method of re¬ 
ducing the laws into their original caufes. Hooker. 

I have this prefent evening from my After 
Been well informed of them, and with cautions. Shakefp. 

Our ruin, by thee inform'd, I learn. Milton. 

The long fpeeches rather confounded than informed hjs un- 
derftanding. Clarendon, 

The difficulty arifes not from what fenfe informs us of but 
from wrong applying our notions. D^hy. 

Though I may not be able to inform men more than they 
know, yet I may give them the occafton to confider. Temple. 

The ancients examined in what confifts the beauty of good 
poftures, as their works Efficiently inform us. Dryden. 

He may be ignorant of thefe truths, who will never take the 
pains to employ his faculties to inform himfelf of them. Locke. 

To underftand his calling in the commonwealth, and of re-! 
ligion, is enough to take up his time : few inform themfelves 
in thefe to the bottom. 

A more proper opportunity tends to make the narratton 
more informing or beautiful. Brotme's Aotes on the Iliad. 

I think it neceffary, for the intereft of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kingdom fhould be informed in fome parts or 
your charaQer. Sw f 

3. To offer an accufation to a magiftr2te. 

Tertullus informed the governor againft Paul. Ads xxvi. 1. 
ToInfo'rm. v. n. 
i. To give intelligence. 

It is the bloody bufmefs which informs ■ 

Thus to mine eyes. Sloakefpcare's Macbeth. 

Informal, adj. [from inform.] Offering an informa > 
accufing. A word not ufed. 

Thefe poor informal women are no more 

But inftruments of fome more mightier member. 

That fets them on. Shakef Meaffor Meafure. 

Informant, n.f. [French.] 

1. One who gives information or inftruftion. 

He believes the fentence is true, as it is made up 0 e 
which his informant underftands, though the ideas e u ^ 
to him which his informant has under thefe wor s. 

2. One who exhibits an accufation. 

Information, n.f. [informatio, Lat. from injoim.\ 

1 . Intelligence given ; inftruftion. 

But reafon with the fellow. 

Left you fhould chance to whip your information, 

And beat the meffenger who bids beware r or ; 0 lanus. 

Of what is to be dreaded. _ cir Vrhe Daflive 

The aftive informations of the intelleft fil Eg ac „ 

reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, g ^ 
tuate into a third and diftinft perfeftion of P ra 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that the t _ & . ht 
were continually to give and receive information a > 
be tfce eafier and quicker und«rftood. 3 
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He (houid regard the propriety of his words, and get fome 
information in the fubjeft he intends to handle. owijt. 

Nhefe men have had longer opportunities of information, 
and are equally concerned with ourfelves. 

2 . Charge or accufation exhibited. 

o The aft of informing or aftuating. 

Info'rmer. n.f [from inform.] 

x One who gives intelligence. .... .. 

This writer is either byaffed by an inclination to believe the 
worft, or a want of judgment to chufe his informers. Swift . 

2. One who difeovers offenders to the magiftrate. 

There were fpies and informers fet at work to watch the 
company. VEJlrange. 

Let no court fycophant pervert my fenfe. 

Nor fly informer watch thefe words to draw 
Within the reach of treafon. Pope. 

Informers are a deteftable race of people, although fome¬ 
times neceffary. . Sivift. 

Info'rmidable. adj. [in and formidabilis , Lat.] Not to be 
feared ; not to be dreaded. 

Of ftrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroick built, though of terreftrial mold; 

Foe not informidable , exempt from wound. Milton. 

Info'rmity. n.f [from informs, Lat.] Shapeleffnefs. 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a fmalnefs 
in the exclufion; but this infereth no infirmity. Brown. 

Info'rmous. adj. [infor me, Fr, infrmis, Latin.] Shapelefs; 
of no regular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informous and unfhapen, 
which fhe fafhioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion 
not only common with us at prefent, but hath been delivered 
by ancient writers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Info'rtunate. adj. [ infortune , Fr. infortunatus, Latin.] Un¬ 
happy. See Unfortunate, which is commonly ufed. 

Perkin, feeing himfelf prifoner, and deftitute of all hopes, 
having found all either falfe, faint, or infortunate , did gladly 
accept of the condition. Bacon s Henry VII. 

To Infra'ct. v. a. [infradus, Latin.] To break. 

Falling faft, from gradual dope to flope, 

With wild infraded courfe and leffen’d roar, 

It gains a fafer bed. Thomfons Summer. 

Infraction, n.f. [infraction, Fr. infradio , Lat.] The aft 
of breaking; breach ; violation. 

By the fame gods, the juftice of whofe wrath 
Punifh’d the infradion of my former faith. Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an infradion in the abufe of their 
hoftages, fell upon the fheep immediately without their dogs. 

L'Eflrange's Fables. 

Infra'ngible. adj. [in and frangible ] Not to be broken. 

7 hefe atoms are fuppofed infrangible , extremely compafted 
and hard, which compaftednefs and hardnefs is a demonftra- 
tion that nothing could be produced by them, fince they could 
never cohere. Cheynes Phil Princ. 

Infre'qu ency. n.f [ infequentia, Latin.] Uncommonnefs ; 
rarity. 

The abfence of the gods, and the infrequency of objefts, 
made her yield. Broomes Notes on Pope's OdyJJey. 

Infre'quent. adj. [infrequens, Lat.] Rare; uncommon. 

7 o Infki'gidate. v. a. [in and frigidus , Lat.] To chill; to 
make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the furface of the li¬ 
quor, whofe coldnefs did not infrigidate thofe upper parts 
Of the glafs. B 

To INFRINGE, v. a. [ infringe , Latin.] 

1. Fo violate; to break laws or contrafts. 

I hofe many had not dar’d to do that evil. 

If the firft man that did th’ edift infringe , 

Had anfwer’d for his deed. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf. 

Having infring'd ihe law, I wave my right 
As king, and thus fubmit myfelf to fight. 

2 . To deftroy; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular inftruftions, 
infringe the efficacy, although but read. 

Bright as the deathlefs gods and happy, (he 
From all that may infringe delight is free. Waller. 

Infringement, n.f [from infringe.] Breach; violation. 
The punifhing of this infringement is proper to that jurif- 
dift IO n againft which the contempt is. Clarendon. 

Infri'nger. n.f. [ixom infringe.] A breaker; a violator. 

A clergyman’s habit ought to be without any lace, under a 
ievere penalty to be inflifted on the infringers of the provincial 

lKr < S?“ Ut ‘ 0n ' , .. . ylyliffe's Parergon. 

v ndibuli form. n.f. [infundibulum and forma, Lat.l Of 
tncOiapeof a funnel or tundifh. J 

Infuriate, adj. [in and furia, Lat.] Enraged; raging. 

At th’ other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate. 

E t * le torc * 1 °f noon to tenfold rage, 

Inp'oscavT'^ h ?V° r j h 0,001 T th ? pillar,d flame - tbmjon 
t A 'i a. j. [infujcatui , Latin. 1 rr ' ' ' 

. or blackening. ' J 

.*?>*JNFy-SE, v - a - V !n M' r .'Sr.- htfufiu, Latin.’] 


Waller. 

do not 
Hooker. 


I. 


2 . 


Milton. 


- a. nutilJU 

The aft of darkening 
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T ° Thouaimoftmait’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mule. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infufe. 

Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth Hen^am 

Why fhould he defire to have qualities infufed into his 10 , 
which himfelf never poffeffed ? Swift. 

Meat muft be with money bought; 

She therefore, upon fecond thought. 

Infus'd, yet as it were by Health, 

Some fmall regard for ftate and wealth. Swft. 

To pour into the mind ; to infpire into. 

For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firft parents all the rules of good. 

So that their fkill infus'd furpafs’d all arts . 

That ever were before, or fince the flood. 

Sublime ideas, and apt words infufe', _ 

The mufe inftruft my voice, and thou infpire the muf e.KoJc. 

He infus'd 

Bad influence into th’ unwary bread. Miiton. 

Infufe into their young breads fuch a noble ardour as will 
make them renowned. 

3. To fteep in any liquor with a gentle heat; to macerate lo as 
to extraft the virtues of any thing. 

Take violets, and infufe a good pugil of them in a quart ot 
vinegar. Bacons Natural Hijtory. 

4. To^make an infufion with any ingredient; to fupply, to tinc¬ 
ture, to faturate with any thing infufed. 

Drink, infujed with flefh, will nourifh fafter and eafier than 
meat and drink together. Bacon's Aatural Hiflory . 

5. To infpire with. 

Thou didft fmile, 

Infufed with a fortitude from heav’n. Shakefp. Tempeji. 
Infufe his breaft with magnanimity. 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Infusible, adj. [from infufe,] 

1. Poffible to be infufed. 

From whom the doftrines being infuflble into all, it will be 
more neceffary to forewarn all of the danger of them. Hamm . 

2. Incapable of diffolution; not fufible. 

Vitrification is the laft work of fire, and a fufion of the 
fait and earth, wherein the fufible fait draws the earth and in¬ 
fuflble part into one. continuum. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Infu'sion. n.f. [infufion, Fr. infuflo, Latin.] 

1. The aft of pouring in ; inftillation. 

Our language has received innumerable elegancies and im¬ 
provements from that infufion of Hebraifms, which are derived 
to it out of the poetical paffages in holy writ. Addifon's Sped. 

2. The aft of pouring into the mind ; infpiration. 

We participate Chrift partly by imputation, as when thofe 
things which he did and luffered for us are imputed to us for 
righteoufnefs; partly by habitual and real infufion , as when 
grace is inwardly bellowed on earth, and afterwards more ful¬ 
ly both our fouls and bodies in glory. Hooker . 

They found it would be matter of great debate, and fpend 
much time ; during which they did not defire their company, 
nor to be troubled with their infufions. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wifdom are of his own growth, not 
the echo or infufion of other men. Swift. 

3. The aft of fteeping any thing in moifture without boiling. 

Repeat the infufion of the body oftener. Bacon . 

4. The liquor made by infufion. 

To have the infufion ftrong, in thofe bodies which have finer 
fpirits, repeat the infufion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

Infu'sive. adj. [from infufe.] Having the power of infufion, 
or being infufed. A word not authorifed. 

Still let my fong a nobler note affume, 

And ling th ' infufive force of Spring on man. Thomfon. 

Inga'te. n.J. [in and gate.] Entrance; paffage in. 

One noble perfon ftoppeth the ingate of all that evil which 
is looked for, and holdeth in all thofe which are at his back. 

T . SpenJ'er on Ireland. 

Inganna tion. n.f. [ingannare, Italian.] Cheat; fraud; de- 
ception; juggle; delufion; impofture; trick; flight. A word 
neither ufed nor neceffary. 

Whoever fhall refign their reafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refill fuch trivial inganna - 
Uons from others, are within the line of vulgarity. Brown 

Inga thering. n.f [in and gathering.] The aft of getting 
in the harveft. 5 & 

Thou foalt keep the feaft of ingathering, when thou haft 
gathered in thy labours out of the field. Ex xxiii 16 

Inge, in the names of places, fignifies a meadow,'from* the 
Saxon in5, of the fame import. Glbfon > s 

T repeal MINAT£ * ^ ngemn0i Lati n.J To double; to 

He would often ingeminate the word peace, peace. Clarendon 

Ingemina tion. n.f. [in and eeminatio. Latin 1 


reduplication. 


geminatio, Latin.] Repetition; 

Inge'nderer. 
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IngenTerer. n.f [from ingender. He that generates. Sefe 

ENGENDER. 

Inge^n erable. adj. [in and generate.] Not to be produced 
or brought into being. 

Divers naturalifts cfteem the air, as well as other elements, 
to be ingenerable and incorruptible. Boyle, 

Inge'nerate. 7 r . , . . J 

Inge'ne rated. J [ m & eneratus i Latin.] 

1. Inborn; innate; inbred. 

rhofe virtues were rather feigned and affefted things to 
ferve his ambition, than true qualities ingenerate in his judg¬ 
ment or nature. Bacon's Henry VII. 

In divers children their ingenerate and feminal powers lie 
deep, and are of flow difclofure. Wotton. 

I hofe noble habits are ingenerated in the foul, as religion, 
gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. Hale s Origin of Mank. 

2 . Unbegotten. Not commonly ufed. 

Yet fhall we demonftrate the fame, from perfons prefumed 
as far from us in condition as time; that is, our firft and inge¬ 
nerated forefathers. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

INGE'NIOUS. adj. [ingenieux, Fr. ingeniofus, Latin.] 

1. Witty; inventive; poffeffed of genius. 

’Tis a per’lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious , forward, capable: 

He’s all the mother’s from, the top to toe. Shakefp. R. III. 

Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has employed much 
eloquence to perfuade that truth in his preface, but has in one 
of his poems given a noble example of it. Boyle. 

2 . Mental; intelleftual. Not in ufe. 

The king is mad : how ftiff is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up, and have ingenio- s feeling 

Of my huge forrows; better I were didraft. Shakefpeare. 

Ingeniously, adv. [from ingenious.] Wittily; fubtily. 

I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or the fchemes 
of men too ingenioufly politick. Temple. 

Inge'niousness. n. f. [from ingenious .] 

i. Wittinefs ; fubtilty ; ftrength of genius. 

7 he greater appearance of ingenioufnefs there is in the prac¬ 
tice 1 am difapproving, the more dangerous it is. Boyle. 

Inge'nite. adj. [ingenitus, Latin.] Innate; inborn; native; 
ingenerate. 

Ariftotle affirms the mind to be at firft a mere rafa tabula ; 
and that notions are not ingenite, and imprinted by the 
finger of nature, but by the latter and more languid impref- 
fions of fenfe, being only the reports of obfervation, and the 
refult of fo many repeated experiments. South. 

We give them this ingenite, moving force. 

That makes them always downward take their courfe. Black. 

Inc enu'ity. n.f. [ingenuite, Fr. from ingenuous. ] 

I. Opennefs; fairnefs ; candour; freedom from diffimulation. 

Such of high quality, or other of particular note, as fhall 
fall under my pen, I fhall not let pafs without their due cha¬ 
racter, being part of my profefled ingenuity. Wotton. 

My conftancy I to the planets give; 

My truth, to them who at the court do live; 

Mine ingenuity and opennefs 

Tojefuits; to buffoons my penfivenefs. Donne. 

I know not whether it be more fhame or wonder, that men 
can fo put off ingenuity , and the native greatnefs of their kind, 
as todefcend to fo bafe, fo ignoble a vice. Gov. of tkeTongue. 

If a child, when queftioned for any thing, direftly confefs, 
you muft commend his ingenuityy and pardon the fault, be it 
what it will. Locke. 

a. [From ingenious.] Wit; invention; genius; fubtilty; acutenefs. 

Thefe are but the frigidities of wit, and become not the 
genius of manly ingenuities. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The ancient atomical hypothefis might have flept for ever, 
had not the ingenuity of the prefent age recalled it from its urn 
and filence. Glanv. Scepf. 

Such fots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity of difcourfe, 
nor finenefs of converfation, to entertain or delight any 
one. South. 

A pregnant inftance how far virtue furpaffes ingenuity, and 
how much an honell fimplicity is preferable to fine parts and 
fubtile fpeculations. Woodward. 

INGE'NUOUS. adj. [ingenuus, Latin.] 

1. Open; fair; candid; generous; noble. 

Many fpeeches there are of Job’s, whereby his wifdom and 
other virtues may appear; but the glory of an ingenuous mind 
he hath purchafed by thefe words only. Behold I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth; I have fpoken once, yet will I not there¬ 
fore maintain argument: yea twice, howbeit for that caufe 
further I will not proceed. Hooker. 

Infufing into their young breafts fuch an ingenuous and noble 
ardour, as would not fail to make many of them renowned. 

Milton on Education. 

If an ingenuous deteftation of this fhameful vice be but 
carefully and early inftilled, that is the true and genuine me¬ 
thod to obviate difhonefty. Locke. 

2. Freeborn ; not of fervile extraftion. 

Subjeftion, as it preferves property, peace, and fafety, fo it 
will never diminifh rights nor ingenuous liberties. K. Charles. 

Ingenuously, adv. [from ingenuous.'] Openly; fairly; can- 
Uidly; generoufly. 
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Ingenuoiijly I fpeak, 

No blame belongs to thee. Shakefb r* 

It was a notable obfervation of a wife father, and' L i 7 °*' 
genuoufy confefled, that thofe which held and perfuaded r 
fure of confidences were commonly interefted. n Pre *' 

I will ingenuoufly confefs, that the helps were tak* n c' 
divines of the church of England. p. ' r ° m 

lN ca E ndou°r USNESS ' ”' J ' [fr ° m h ‘ gmUm ^ °f*ni,ef S ; 

l NGE ,?rT' n 'f- Lat J Genius; wit. Not in ufr 
w hatever of the production of his ihgeny comes intw e ■ 
parts, is highly valued. * 3 ° mes lnt0 Lre.gn 

To INGE'ST. v. a. [ingefus, Lat. ] To throw into the ftomach 
Nor will we affirm that iron, mgejled , receiveth in the h e l t 
of the ofteridge no alteration. Brown's Vulg . Err * 

Some the long funnel’s curious mouth extend ' ° m ' 

Through which ingfled meats with eafe defcend* PL i 

lN ft E mIch 1n f ’ [from in& ‘ M The aa of throwin sw* 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfio„ 
which is performed by the daily ingejlicn of milk and othe? 
food, that s in a ftiort time after digefted into blood Haro, 
INGLO RIOUS, adj. [inglcrius, L°atin.J Void of £*. 
mean; without glory. » 

Left fear return them back to Egypt, chufing 
Inglorious life with fervitude. Milton's Paradife Lof, b xii 
It was never held inglorious or derogatory for a king to be 
guided by his great council, nor difhonourable for fubjefls to 
yield and bow to their king. Howd 

Yet though our army brought not conqueft home, 

I did not from, the fight inglorious come. Dryd. Ind Emt 
Inglo'riously. adv. [from inglorious ] With ignominy- 
with want of glory. ® 

This eafe the chief o’ercome, 

Replenifti’d not inglorioujly at home. p Q p e% 

I'ngot. n.f [lingot, French; or from ingegoten, melted, Dut,] 
A mafs of metal. J 

Some others were new driven, and diftent 
Into great ingots, and to wedges fquare. Fairy Queen. 

If thou art rich, thou’rt poor; 

For like an afs, whofe back’s with ingots bound, 

Thou bear’d; thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shakefp. Meaf forMeaf. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lye, 

Ingots of gold and filver heap’d on high. Dryden'] Mn. 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinfically and 
folidly valuable. Prior. 

To Ingra'ff. v. a. [in and. graff.] 

1. To propagate trees by infition. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's Virg. Georg. 

2. To plant the fprig of one tr«e in the ftock of another. 

3. To plant any thing not native. 

All his works on me, 

Good or not good, ingraft , my merits thofe 

Shall perfeft, and for thofe alone. Milton. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms I claim ; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our ftock. Dryden, 

4. To fix deep ; to fettle. 

For a fpur of diligence, we have a natural thirft after know¬ 
ledge ingrafted in us. Hooker. 

'Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard fuch a place as his own fecond, 

With one of an ingraft infirmity. Shakefp. Othello . 

Ingrafted love he bears to Caefar. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 
Ingra'ftment. n.f [from ingraft .] 

1. The aft of ingrafting. 

2. The fprig ingrafted. 

Inc rate. Xadj. [ingratus, Latin; ingrat, French.] 

Ingrateful. S 

1. Ungrateful; unthankful. 

That we have been familiar, 

Ingrate forgetfulnefs fhall poifon, rather 

Than pity note how much. Shakefp. Coriolams . 

And you degen’rate, you ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Neros. Shakefp. 

So will fall 

He and his faithlefs progeny: whofe fault ? 

Whofe but his own ? Ingrate ; he had of me 
All he could have : I made him juft and right, 

Sufficient to have flood, though free to fall. Milt. Par . Lojt. 

Words ! which no ear ever to hear in heav’n 
Expefted ; leaft of all from thee, ingrate l Milt. Far. Lof. 

Perfidious and ingratef * 

His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his ftate. Pope 7 s Odyfjep 

2. Unpleafing to the fenfe. 

The caufes of that which is pleafing or ingrate to the hear¬ 
ing, may receive light by that which is pleafing and grateful to 
the fight. Bacon's Natural Hi/lor)'’ 

He gives no ingrateful food. Mvton. 

To Ingra'tiate. v. a. [in and gratia, Lat.] To put in fa¬ 
vour ; to recommend to kindnefs. ^ 
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Thofe have been far from receiving the rewards of fucfi 
ingratiatings with the people. _ King Charles. 

"Their managers turn water into blood for them, make 
them fee armies in the air, and give them their word, the 
more to ingratiate themfelves with them, that they fignify 
nothing lefs than future flaiighter and defolation. Addifon. 

Politicians* who would rather ingratiate themfelves with 
their fovereign than'promote his rfeal fervice, accommodate 
his counfels to his inclinations. Spectator , N * 479 * 

Ingratitude, n.f [ ingratitude , French ; in and gratitude.'] 
Retribution of evil for good; unthankfulnefs. 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft thee in a child, 

Than the fea monfter. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Ingratitude is abhorred both by God and man, and ven¬ 
geance attends thofe that repay evil for good. L'EJlrange. 
Nor was it with ingratitude return’d, 1 

In equal fires the blifsful couple burn’d; V. 

One joy poffeis’d ’em both, and in one grief they mourn’d. J 

Dryden. 

Ingre'dient. n.f. [ingredient, French; ingrediens, Latin.] 
Component part of a body, confiftirig of different materials. 
It is commonly ufed of the filmples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredients, whereof the 
bardeft to come by is the mofs upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N°. 998. 

So deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev’n to the imnoft feat of mental fight, 

7 'hat Adam, now enforc’d to Ihut his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. M'rlton. 
By this way of analyfis we may proceed from compounds 
to ingredients, and from motions to the forces producing them; 
and in general, from effefts to their caufes, and from partis 
cular caufes to more general ones, till the argument end in 
the more general. Newton's Opficks. 

I have often wondered, that learning is not thought a pro¬ 
per ingredient in the education of a woman of quality or for- 
* une - Addifon s Guard , N°. 155. 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent ingredients 
in a publick charafter. Rogers's Sermons. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids. _ Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

Ingress, n.f [ ingres, French; ingreffus, Latin.] Entrance; 
power of entrance. 

AH putrefaftions come from the ambient body ; either by 
wgrefs of the fubftance of the ambient body into the body 
putrefied ; or elfe by excitation of the body putrefied by the 
body ambient. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N . 8q6. 

7 hofe air-bladders, by 3 fudden fublidence, meet again 
by the ingrefs and egrefs of the air. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ingre'sskon. n.f. [ingreffton, French; ingreffio, Lat.l The 
act of entering. J 

The fire would drain the pores of the glafs too fuddenly, 

Eguina f “ f r P '“ e / % Set 'V#®- Dish ™ Bodies. 
Incuinal. adj. [inguinal, French; inguen, Lat.] Beloimnir 
to the groin. & 

B • J he pl . a£ue P< T S u t0 be a P articu,ar difeafe. charadlerifed 
With eruptions m buboes, by the inflammation and fuppura- 

To iNco'f/ ? 7 ? mg t a i ° ther S lamis - JMbnot. 

2 0 J NG u lf. v. a. [in and gUlfP\ 

1. I 0 fwallow up in a vaft profundity. 

A river large 

Pars’d underneath ingti^d 

rj,. 1 he nver flows redundant; 

1 hen rowling back, in his capacious lap 

%fthe ir whole militia, quick immerft. PE fits 

2. To caft into a gulf. l ? s ‘ 

if we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not we 
■V>f outfelves into affined danger. 7 P hTdAd 
Caft out from God-, falls 

into utter darknefs deep ingulph'd. Mlltnr, 

T down." RGITATE - * Latin.] To 

Ingurgitation, n.f. [f rom ingurgitate .] Voracity ^ 

1 tafle. TAEtE " "7 [,K a ' ld '*#% N ° J ‘ Perceptible by the 

nehlf. f ° r '7" tabe> !f the cameleon’s nutriment be air 
of th " thC t . on .S ue bt an inftrument thereof; for the bodv 

«,Lat.] Unfit,Iful; 
a dweller! T * ^ bahlt ^ Latin *3 To Awell in ; to hold as 

^IhomTe faveth. CrS ° f tHat Sra “ Whcreb y Chrift Ma - 

SheTnlY'l 11 bul , 1db0l I feS an< ^ inhahit them. Ifa lxv 21 
o. T cne rcall be inhabited of devils r> J m - 21 ■ 

To .^HV»it. ti. To dwell ; to live. “ ‘ V> 3S ’ 

earn what creatures there inhabit. 


Waller, 


Waller. 
Pope. 
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They fay, wild beafts inhabit here; 

But grief and wrong fecure my fear. 

Inhabitable, adj. [from inhabit.] 
t. Capable of affording habitation. 

The fixed ftars are all of them funs, With fyftems of in - 
habitable planets moving about them. Locke . 

2. [Inhabitable, French.] Incapable of inhabitants ; not habi¬ 
table ; uninhabitable. Not in ufe. 

The frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground inhabitable. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 
Inha'bitance. n. f [from inhabit.] Refidence of dwellers. 

So the ruins yet refting in the wild moors, teftify a former 
inhabitance. Careiv's Survey of Cornwall. 

Inha'bitant. n. f [from inhabit.] Dweller; one that lives 
or refides in a place. 

In this place they report that they faW inhabitants , which 
were very fair and fat people. Abbot. 

If the fervour of the fun were the foie caufe of blacknels 
in any land of negroes, it were alfo reafohable that inhabi¬ 
tants of the fame latitude; fubjefted unto the fame vicinity of 
the fun, Ihould alfo partake of the fame hue. Brown, 

For his fuppofed love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 

And ftands amaz’d to find his dear 
A wild inhabitant of th’ air. 

What happier natures fhrink at with affright. 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. 

Inhabita'tion. n.f. [from inhabit.] 

1. Habitation; place of dwelling. 

Univerfal groan. 

As if the whole inhabitation perifh’d. Milton's Agonijl. 

2. The aft of inhabiting or planting with dwellings; ffate of 
being inhabited. 

By knowing this place we fhall the better judge of the be¬ 
ginning of nations, and of the world’s inhabitation. Raleigh. 

3. Quantity of inhabitants. 

We fhall rather admire how the earth contained its inhabi¬ 
tation than doubt it. Browns Vulgar Errours, l. vi. 

Inha biter, n.f [from inhabit.] One that inhabits ; a dweller. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or midland 
inhabiters, of this ifland. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Wo to the inhabiters of the earth. Rev. viii. 13, 

They ought to underftand, that there is not oniv fome in- 
habiter in this divine houfe, but alfo fome ruler. * Btrham. 
To InhaBf. v. a. [inhalo, Latin.] To draw in with air; to 
mfpire. 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the frefh breeze of the 
even mg. Arbuthnot's and Pope's AAart. Scnb . 

But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. Pope's Odyffey . 

I here fits the fhepherd on the grafiy turf. 

Inhaling healthful tire -defeending fun. Tbomfm's String 
Inharmonious, adj. [in and harmonious .] Unmulical f „oi 
Iweet of found. 

Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his numbers in - 
haj momous, I could recommend for the foftnefs and delicacy 
But muft declme for the ioofenefs, of his thoughts. Felton 
The identity of found may appear a little inharmonious, and 
fhock the ear. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey 

TOjInheBe. «. *. [inKwreoy Latin..] To exift in fomethmg 

For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme and fcattering bright, can love inhere. Donne 
They.do but inhere in their fubjeft which fupports them 
their being is a dependence on a fubjeft. Dilby on Bodl t 
Inhe rent, adj [inherent, French ; i 

inborn. 2 1 ° aS ‘ 0 ^ inrepa,abIc A 

rare 1 wil1 not 

. e j ^ A ircea fe to honour mine own truth - 

And, my body’s aftion, teach my mind 

,nh gr“ ba [<=ncfs. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus 

I fniTk f n °n thC a ; lthoru I' wbich ls annexed to yourI<Jffi C e • 
I^ealc of that only which is inborn and inheLt ^ 

ftoI he po r r of drawing ir ° n b ° ne ° f the^frof ? 1 \oA 

ftone; and a power to be fo drawn is a part of th, “ , ‘ 

one of iron; which powers pafs for inherent, qualities Ze Jr 
Animal oil » various according to principles inherent in k! 

They will be fure to decide in f a ,.„ j1rbutb, ‘ ot m Aliments. 
talk much of their inherent rkht ° themfelves, and 

AiBaas -ste*.. 

The obligations we are under of diftin -7 Sermons. 
much by an inherent and habitual as ‘ n i ulib ‘n g ourlclves as 

rfPSf, b y an external a '’d relative holTnefe' 6 T"~ 

To Inhe'rit. c. a . [enheriter, French 1 BentUy s Serm. 

t- fo receive or. poffefs by inheritance ' J 
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Treafon is not inherited , my lord. Shah. As yon like it. 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that moft vain, 

Which with pain purchas’d doth inherit pain. Shakefpeare. 
Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath, like lean, fteril land, manured 
with excellent good ftore of fertile {herris. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
BlefTed are the meek, for they (hall inherit the earth. Mat. 
The fon can receive from him the portion of good things, 
and advantages of education naturally due to him, without 
pire, that was veiled in him for the good of others; and 
therefore the fon cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which 
is founded wholly on his own private good. Locke. 

We mull know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 
a right to fucceed him in it, and inherit it from him. Locke. 

Unwilling to fell an eftate he had fome profpect of inherit¬ 
ing , he formed delays. Addifon's Sped. N°. 198* 

2. To polfefs ; to obtain poffeftion of: in Shakefpeare. 

He, that had wit, would think that I had none. 

To bury fo much gold under a tree, 

And never after to inherit it. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Inheritable, adj. [from inherit .] Tranlmiflible by inheri¬ 
tance ; obtainable by fuccefiion. 

A kind of inheritable eftate accrued unto them. Carew. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not inherit¬ 
able to him by defcent. Hayward. 

Was the power the fame, and from the fame original in 
Mofes as it was in David ? And was it inheritable in one and 
not in the other ? Locke. 

Inhe'ritance. n.f [from inherit.'] 
j. Patrimony; hereditary poffeftion. 

In the book of Numbers it is writ. 

When the fon dies let the inheritance 

Defcend unto the daughter. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Is there yet any portion or inheritance for. us in our father’s 

houfe. Gen • xxxi -. x 4 * 

Claim our juft inheritance of old. Milton. 

Oh dear, unhappy babe ! mull I bequeath thee 
Only a fad inheritance of woe ? 

Gods ! cruel gods 1 can’t all my pains atone, 

Unlefs they reacffmy infant’s guiltlefs head ? Smith. 

2 . In Shakefpeare , poffeftion. 

You will rather fhew our general lowts 
How you can frown, than fpend a fawn upon them. 

For the inheritance of their loves, and fafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

3. The reception of pofleftion by hereditary right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have merely for 
themfelves, their children have a title to part of it, which 
comes to be wholly theirs, when death has put an end to their 
parents ufe of it; and this we call inheritance. Locke. 

InheRitor. n.f [from inherit.] An heir; one who receives 
any thing by fucceflion. 

You, like a letcher, out of whorifti loins. 

Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shakefpeare. 

The foie inheritor 

Of all perfections that a man may owe. Shakefpears. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box ; and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shakefp. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mulCt it in the inheritors ; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
qf their parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Inhe'ritress. n.f. [from inheritor.] An heirefs; a woman 

that inherits. . 

Having given artificially fome hopes to marry Anne, inbe- 
ritrefs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon's Henry VII. 

InheRitrix. n.f [from inheritor.] An heirefs. This is now 
‘ more commonly ufed, though inheritrefs be a word more ana¬ 
logically Englifh. 

Charles the great 

.Fftablifti’d then this law, to wit. No feme 
ibShould be inheritrix in Salike land. . Shakefp. Henry V 
To InheRse. v. a. [in and herfe .] To inclofe, in a funeral 

monument. 

See, where he lies, inherfed in the arms 
Of the moft bloody nurfer of his harms. Shah. Henry VI. 
Inhe'sion. n.f. [ inhafio , Latin.J Inherence; the ftate of ex- 
ifting in fomething elfe. . 

To InhiRit. v. a. [inhibeo , Lat. inhiber , French.] 

1. To reftrain ; to hinder; to reprefs ; to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe the 
hiccough; and vinegar put to the noftnls or gargeriled doth 
it alfo, for that it is aftringent, and inhibiteth the motion ot 
the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N u . 686. 

The ftars and planets being whirled about with great ve¬ 
locity would fuddenly, did nothing inhibit it, be fhattered in 

pieces. ’ R °y on ihe Creatlcn ‘ 

Their motions alfo are excited and inhibited , are moderated 

and managed, by the objeas without them. Bentley's Serm. 

o To prohibit; to forbid. . , , . 

All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the diftblution, 
fo much as to mention a parliament. Clarendon. 
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Burial may not be inhibited of denied to any one. - Affliffe 
Inhibition, n.f [inhibition, Fr, inhibitio, Latin.] 

1. Prohibition; embargo. 

He might be judged to have impofed an envious inhibition 
on it, becaufe himfelf has not ftock enough to maintain the 
trade. Government of the Tongue , f n 

2 . [In law.] 

Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge from farther 
proceeding in the caufe depending before him. Inhibition is 
moft commonly a writ iftiiing out of a higher court Chriftian 
to a lower and inferior,- upon an appeal; and prohibition out 
of the king’s court to a court Chriftian, or to an inferior 
temporal court. Cowell; 

To InhoRd. v.a. [in and hold;] To have inherent; to con¬ 
tain in itfelf. 

It is difputed, whether this light firft created be the fame 
which the fun inholdeth and cafteth forth, or whether it had 
continuance any longer than till the fun’s creation. Raleigh. 
Inhospitable, adj. [in and hofpitable.] Affording nokindnefs 
nor entertainment to ftrangers. 

All places elfe 

Inhofpitable appear, and delolate ; 

Nor knowing us, nor known. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Since tofs’d from {bores to fhores, from lands to lands, 
Inhofpitable rocks, and barren fands. Dryden's Virgil. 

Inhospitably, adv. [horn inhofpitable.] Unkindly to ftrangers. 
Of guefts he makes them flaves 
Inhofpitably ; and kills their infant males. Milton's Pa. Lof. 
InhospiY ABLENESS. \ n.f [in and bofpitality ; inbofpitalite , 
Inhospita'lity. ) Fr.] Want of hofpitality; want of 
ceurtefy to ftrangers. 

INHU'MAN. adj. [inhumanly Fr. inhumanus , Latin.] Barba¬ 
rous ; favage ; cruel; uncompaflionate. 

A juft war may be perfecuted after a very unjuft manner; 
by perfidious breaches of our word, by inhuman cruelties, 
and by aflaflinations. Atterburys Sermons. 

The more thefe praifes were enlarged, the more inhuman 
was the punifhment, and the fufferer more innocent. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we* impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Inhuma'nity. n.f. [inhumanity French; from inhuman.] 
Cruelty ; favagenefs ; barbarity. 

Banifhed 

Her mind, beams, ftate, far from thy weak twigs, 

And love with lover hurts is inhumanity. Sidney , b. i. 

The rudenefs of thofe who muft make up their want ot 
juftice with inhumanity and impudence. King Charles. 

Each focial feeling fell. 

And joylefs inhumanity pervades. 

And petrifies the heart. Thomfon's Spring , /. 305. 

Inhu'manly. adv. [from inhuman.] Savagely; cruelly; bar- 
baroufly. 

O what are thefe 

Death’s minifters, not men : who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men ; and multiply 

Ten thoufand fold the fin of him who flew . 

His brother. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

I, who have eftablifhed the whole fyftem of all true po- 
litenefs and refinement in converfation, think myfelf molt in¬ 
humanly treated by my countrymen. » W T' 

To I'nhumate. jv.a. [inhumer, French; bumo , Bat.j 
To Inhu'me. \ bury; to inter. 

Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flam. 

Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope s uayjj 
To Inje'ct. v. a. [injeCius , Latin.] 

1. To throw in ; to dart in. 

Angels injed thoughts into our minds, and know 0 
Stations. Gla,wiles Sap. c-Mr 

2 . To throw up 5 to caft up. 

Though bold in open field, they yet furround 

The town with walls, and mound injed on mound. } * 
Injection, n.f [injection, French; injedio, Latin.J 

1. The a£t of calling in. ■ f we iL 

This fait powdered was, by the repeated inje 1 

kindled charcoal, made to flafh like melte nitre * Qther 

2. Any medicine made to be inje&ed by a fynng , Quincy. 

inftrument, into any part of the body. proper 

3. The aft of filling the veffels with wax, or any oth P J 
S matter, to (hew their fhapes and ramifications, ofte 

Inimitabi'lity. n.f. [from inimitable.] Incapacity to be 1 

^Truths muft have an eternal exiftence in 
ing; or rather they are the fame with tha u y t0 the 
felf, confidered as varioufly representative, according^. _ 
various modes of inimitabthty or participation. french.] 

IniRiitable. adj. [inimitabilis, Latin; > 

Above imitation ; not to be copied. 

The portal {hone, inimitable on eartn y^;;. 

By model, or by {hading pencil drawn. n en bm- 

What is moft excellent is moft inimitable. ^ 
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And imitate the inimitable force. . D Pf en ~ 

Virgil copied this circumftance from the ancient fculptors; 

in that inimtable defeription of military fury m the temple of 

Addijon on ancient Medals. 

iJ'T' 1Y , adv. [from Inimitable.] In a manner not to be 
imitated; to a degree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind who thus numita- 
bly copies nature. Pjt* Effay on Homer. 

Thus terribly adorn’d the figures mine; 

Inimitably wrought with {kill divine. Pope. 

Charms fuch as thine, inimitably great. Broome. 

To Injo'in. v.a. [enjoindre, French; injungo , Latin.] 

i To command; to enforce by authority. See Enjoin. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but they injotn it; 
they have in them a certain conftraining force. Hooker, b. 1. 

This garden tend, our pleafant ta{k injoin’d. Milton. 

2. In Shakefpeare , to join. 

The Ottomites 

Steering with due courfe towards the file of Rhodes, 

Have there injoin'd them with a fleet. _ Shakefpeare. 

Ini'^uitous. adj. [inique,¥u from iniquity.] Unjuft; wicked. 

INBQUITY. n.f [1 iniquitas , Lat. iniquity French.] 

1. Injuftice; unreafonablenefs. 

There is greater or lefs probability of an happy iftiie to a 
tedious war, according to the righteouftiefs or iniquity of the 
caufe for which it was commenced. Smalridge's Sermons . 

2. Wickednefs; crime. 

Want of the knowledge of God is the caufe of all iniquity 
amongft men. Hooker , b. v. 

Till God at laft. 

Wearied with their iniquities , withdraw 

His prefence from among them. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xii. 

Ini'tial. adj. [ initial , French; initialis , from initium, Lat.] 

1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editions, which had no more than the initial letters, 
he was made by Keys to hurt the inoffenfive* Pope. 

2. Incipient; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the prefervation 
of health, and cures many initial difeafes ; but the toil of the 
mind deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey. 

The fchools have ufed a middle term to exprefs this affec¬ 
tion, and have called it the initial fear of God. Rogers . 

To Initiate, v.a. [initier, French; initio, Lat.] To en¬ 
ter ; to .inftrudt in the rudiments of an art; to place in a new 
ftate; to put into a new fociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an ordinary 
{kill in the governour is enough, Locke on Education. 

He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty. Spectator, NS. 576. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but, by an eafy figure, 
he became a new man. Addifon. 

To Initiate, v.n. To do the firft part: to perform the 
firft rite. 

The king himfelf initiates to the powY, 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the facred flour. 

And the ft ream fprinkles. Pope's Odyjfey . 

Initiate, adj. [ initie , Fr. initiatus, Lat.] Unpra&ifed. 

My ftrange and felf-abufe 
Is the initiate fear; that wants hard ufe : 

We’re yet but young. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Initiation, n.f. [imtiatio, Lat. from initiate.] The aa of 
entering of a new comer into any art or ftate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into Chriftian 
life, is more fummarily comprifed in the form of baptifm, 
the ceremony of this initiation inftituted by Chrift. Hammond. 

Silence is the firft thing that is taught us at our initiation 
into facred myfteries. Broome's Notes to the Odyffey, 

Injucu'ndity. n.f: [in z.vAjucundity.] Unpleafantnefs. 

Injv dicable, adj. [in smd judico, Lat.J Not cognizable bv a 
judge. 1 

Injudi cial, adj. [in and judicial.] Not according to form of 
law. Diff 

Injudicious, adj. [in and judicious.] Void of judgment: with¬ 
out judgment. ^ 

A philofopher would either think me in j eft, or very inju- 
duious, if I took the earth for a body regular in itfelf, if com¬ 
pared with the reft of the univerfe Burnet 

A fliarp wit may find fomething in the wifeft man, whereby 
to expofe him to the contempt of injudicious people. Tillotfon 
aaV ’ With ill judgment; 

Im, J? 31 ' 2 " in i udic } 0 l f ? con . demns ‘his defeription. Broome. 

Co TI °j N ‘ ’’"I t from m l nn i tnjunfius, injundio, Latin.] 
'-ommand ; order; precept. J 

bliI h fii nft rT i0n ° f G ° d ’ S Iaw is defcribed ^ being efta- 
bhlhed by folemn injunction. Hookn b. i. 

-p, , . M y ^ty cannot fuffer 

1 obey in all your daughter’s hard commands; 

I hough the injunction be to bar my doors. 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shakefp. 
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For, (KII they knew; and ought t’ have ftili remember'd 
The high injunction, nbt to ta’ftc - that fruit, a 
Whoever tempted. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. .v. 

The ceremonies of the church are neceffary as the injunc¬ 
tions of lawful authority, the pradice of the primitive church, 
and the general rules of decency. 

2. [In law.] Injunction is an interlocutory decree out 01 the 
chancery," fometimes to give poffeftion unto the plaintiff for 
want of appearance ir. the defendants, fometimes to the king’s 
ordinary court, and fometimes to the court-chriftian, to ft ay 
proceeding. . . , Gowcl. 

To I'njure. v.a. [injurier, French; injuria, Lat.] 

1. To hurt unjuftly ; to mifchief undefervedly; to wrongs 

They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a defign ; 
then hate always whom they have once injured. Temple. 

Forgivenefs to the injur'd does belong; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong; Dryden „ 

2. To annoy; to affc6f with any inconvenience. 

Left heat ftiould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton ♦ 

I'njurer. n. f [from injure , Lat.] He that hurts another un¬ 
juftly ; one who wrongs another. 

Ill deeds are well turn’d back upon their authors; 

And ’gainft an injurer, the revenge is juft. Benj. Johnfon. 
The upright judge will countenance right, and difeounte- 
nance wrong, whoever be the injurer or the fufferer. Atterb 9 

InjuRious. adv. [from injury ; injurius , Lat. injurieux, Fr.] 

1. Unjuft:; invafive of another’s rights. 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakefp. Gymbeline. 

Injurious ftrength would rapine ftili excufe. 

By off’ring terms the weaker muft refufe. Dry den. 

2 . Guilty of wrong or injury. 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath ftrange power; 

After offence returning; to regain 

Love once poffeft. Milton's Agonifl. /. 1003. 

3. Mifchievous; unjuftly hurtful. 

Our repentance is not real, becaufe we have not done what 
we can to undo our fault, or at leaft to hinder the injurious 
confequences of it from proceeding. Tillotfon's Sermons , 

4. Detra&ory ; contumelious ; reproachful; wrongful. 

A prifon, indeed injurious , becaufe a prifon, but elfe well 
teftifying afte&ion, becaufe in all refpe&s as commodious' as 
a prifon can be. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is natural for a man, by dire&ing his prayers to an 
image, to fuppofe the being he prays to reprefented by that 
image: which how injurious , how contumelious muft it be 
to the glorious nature of God ? South's Sermons > 

If injurious appellations were of any advantage to a caufe, 
what appellations would thofe deferve who thus endeavour to 
fow the feeds of fedition. Swift. 

Injuriously, adv. [from injurious.] Wrongfully; hurtfully 
with injuftice. 

Nor ought he to negle& the vindication of his character, 
when it is injurioufly attacked. Pope and Gay. 

InjuRiousness. n. f. [from injurious.] Quality of being in¬ 
jurious. 

Some mifearriages might efcape* rather through fudden ne- 
cefiities of ftate than any propenfity either to injunoufnefs or 
oppreftion. King Charles. 

INJURY, n.f [ injuria , Lat« injure , Fr.] 

1. Hurt without juftice. 

The town of Bouline, and other places, were acquired by 
juft title of vi&ory; and therefore in keeping of them no in- 
jury was offered. Hayward, 

Jxiot alcends above their loftieft tow’rs, 

- , T A ; ,d 7 K 7 andou “ge. Mihon. 

2. Mifchief; detriment. 

Many times we do injury to a caufe by dwelling upon tri¬ 
fling arguments. Wmu's Logick, 

3. Annoyance. - 6 

Great injuries fuch vermin as mice and rats do in the fields. 

4. Contumelious language; reproachful appellation. 

Cafting off the refpe&s fit to be continued between great 
kings, he tell to bitter inveaives againft the French kin 2; • and 
by how much he was the lefs able to do, talking fo hfu’ch the 

l f \ C ° U ,' d deVifC ofCfiari «- Bacon. 

ty; wrong. ^ Lat 'J 

punning men can be guilty of a thbufand dnjufliecs without 
bemg ddcovered, or at leaft without being puni/hed. Swfc 

blacknef” wStaf ‘ ^ Wh ' Ie Iooks U P°? >' ou > y ou c 
j o ! fhe-s fallen ^ncy. b.,n. 

Into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 

Hath drops too few to waflt her clean again. Shakefp. 

. Write, my queen, 

Thl W L th Tl ne eye ? 1,11 drink the works y°“ fend, 
ihough ink be made of ^ail : SVW,/* r 1 ;• 

L.ke madmen they hutl'd“fto.nes and ink. Bmfjohfd. 

Intending 
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Intehdlng to have try’d 
The filver favour which you gave, 

In ink the Alining point I dy’d, 

And drench’d it in the fable wave. Waller ; 

Vitriol is the aftive or chief ingredient in ink , and no other 
fait will ftrike the colour with galls. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have found pens blacked almoft all over when I had a 
while carried them about me in a filver ink cafe. Boyle. 

The fecretary poured the ink box all over the writings, and 
fo defaced them, . Howel's Vocal Forejl. 

He that would live clear of envy muft lay his finger upon 
his mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink pot. L'Eftrange. 

I could hardly reftrain them from throwing the ink bottle 
at one another’s heads. Arbuthnot's Hi/l. of John Bull. 

2 . Ink is ufed for any liquor with which they write : as, red 
ink ; green ink. 

To Ink. v. a. [from the noun.] To black or daub with ink : 
as, bis face is all over inked. 

Inkho'rn. n. f [ ink and ' born.] A portable cafe for the inftru- 
ments of writing, commonly made of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the jail; we are now 
to examine thofe men. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Ere that we will fuffer fuch a prince 
To be difgrac’d by an inkhorn mate. 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight. Shakefp. 
What is more frequent than to fay, a filver Inkhorn. Grew. 

Inkle, n. f. A kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 

Encles, caddiffes, cambricks, lawns : why he fongs them 
over as they were gods and goddefles. Shakefpeare. 

I twitch’d his dangling garter from his knee : 

He wift not when the hempen firing I drew. 

Now mine I quickly dofF of inkle blue. Gay's Pajlorals. 

I'nkling. n.f [This word is derived by Skinner from inklinc- 
ken, to found within. This fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland : 
as, I heard not an inkling.] Hint; whifper; intimation. 

Our bulinefs is not unknown to the fenate: they have had 
inkling what we intend to do, which now we’ll fhew them in 
deeds. ~ Shakefpeare's Goriolanus. 

We in Europe, notwithftanding all the remote difcoveries 
and navigations of this laft age, never heard of any of the 
leaft inkling or glimpfe of this ifland. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

They had fome inkling of fecret meffages betwen the mar¬ 
quis of Newcaftle and young Hotham. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Aboard a Corinthian vefiel he got an inkling among the 
fliip’s crew of a confpiracy. L'Ejlrange's Fables . 

Inkmaker. n.f. [ink and maker.'] He who makes ink. 

Inky. adj. [from ink.] 

1 . Conlifiing of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant fea, 

Whofe rocky fliore beats back-the envious fiege 
Of wat’ry Neptune, is bound in with fliame, 

With inly blots and rotten parchment bonds. Shakefpeare. 

2. Refembling ink. 

The darknefs of the liquor prefently began to be difcuffed, 
and grow pretty clear and tranfparent, loling its inky black- 
nefs. Boyle on Colours. 

3. Black as ink. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak good mother* 

Nor cufiomary fuits of folemn black, 

That can denote me truly. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Inland! adj. [in and land.] Interior; lying remote from the fea. 

In this wide inland fea, that hight by name. 

The idle lake, my wand’ring {hip I row. Fairy Sjhieen. 
Goodly laws, like little inland feas, will carry even fhips 
upon their waters. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

An old religious uncle of mine was, in hisryouth, an in¬ 
land man. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

A fubfiitute fhines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
This perfon did publifli a pamphlet printed in England for 
a general excife, or inland duty. Swift. 

Inland. n,f. Interior or midland parts. 

Out of thefe fmall beginnings, gotten near to the moun¬ 
tains, did they fpread themfelves into the Inland. Spenfer. 

They of thofe marches fhall defend 
Out inland from the pilferring borderers. Shakefpeare. 

The reft were all 

Far to th’ inland retir’d, about the walls 
Of Pandemonium. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

Inlander, n.f. [from inland .] Dweller rempte from the fea. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders , or midland in¬ 
habited of this ifland. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Xo Inla'pidate. v. a. [in andlapido, Lat.] To makeftoney; 
to turn to ftone. j 

Some natural fpring waters will in'.apidate wood ; fo that 
you lhall fee one piece of wood, whereof the part above the 
water (hall continue wood, and the part under the water 
{hall be turned into a kind of gravelly ftone. Bacon . 

To Inla'y. v. a. [in and lay.] 

1. To diverfify with different bodies inferted into the ground or 
fubftratum, > % 


Shakefpeare'; CjUelinc. 

Shakefpeare, 


2 . 
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They are worthy 
To inlay heav’n with ftars. 

Look, how the floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. 

.. A faphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the fhow’ry arch. **., 

.The timber bears a great price with the cabinet maW 
When large; for inlaying. Mortimer's Hufbanl* 

Here clouded canes 'midft heaps of toys are round 7 
And inlaid tweezer cafes ftrow the ground. 9 q 

To make variety by beiilg inferted into bodies ; to vanV 
gate. ue ~ 

Sea-girt ifles; 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned bofom of the deep. jur-*. 

InIa'y. n.f. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid j wood formTd 
to inlay. u 

Under foot the violet. 

Crocus; and hyacinth, with rich inlar, 

Broider’d the ground. Milton's P'ar. Loft b iv 

To Inla'w. vi a. [in and law.] To clear of outlawryVa/ 
tainder. 1 

It fhould be a great incongruity to have them to make 
laws, who themfelves were not inlawed. Bacon's Henry VII 
Inlet. n.f. [in and let.] Paffage; place of ingrefs; entrance' 
Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, I couple 
together, becaufe I find their dimenfions brough? under one. 

She through the porch and inlet of each fenfe ^° tton ' 
Dropt in ambrofial oils till fhe reviv’d. Milton 

I defire any one to aflign any Ample idea, which is not re¬ 
ceived from one of thefe inlets. i oc y 

A fine bargain indeed, to part with all our eonlrhodious 
ports, which the greater the inlet is are fo much the better, 
for the imaginary pleafure of a ftreight fliore; Bentley 

Inlets amongft broken lands and iflands, rocks and flioalsf 

_ Ellis's Voyage', 

Inly. adj. [from in.] Interior; internal; fecret. 

Didft thou but know the inly touch of love. 

Thou would’ft as foon go kindle fire with filoW; 

As feck to quench the fire of love with words. Shakefpi 
Pnly. adv. Internally; within; fecretly; in the heart. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwell’d, 

As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. ${u. 
I’ve inly Wept* 

Or fhould have fpoke ere this. Shakefpeare's Tempefi 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d; 

Smote him into the midriff with a ftone, 

That beat out life. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xu 

The ftubborn only to deftroy 
Thefe growing thoughts, my mother foon perceiving 
By words at times caft forth, inly rejoic’d, 

And faid to me apart. Milton's Par. Reg. b. i. 

The foldiers fliout around with gen’rous rage; 

He prais’d their ardor: inly pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dry dens Knight's Bale. 

Inmate, n.f [in and mate.] 

Inmates are thofe that be admitted to dwell for their money 
jointly with another man, though in feveral rooms of his 
manfion-houfe, pafling in and out by one door. Cowell. 
So fpake the enemy of mankind, inclos’d 
In ferpent, inmate bad ! and toward Eve 
Addrefs’d his way. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 

There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpe&ed to a fequent king, who feeks 

To flop their overgrowth, as inmate guefts 

Too numerous. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 

Home is the facred refuge of our life. 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife: 

If thence we fly, the caufe admits no doubt. 

None but an inmate foe could force us out. Dryden's Aur. 
Inmost, adj. [from in.] Deepeft within; remoteft from the 
furface. 

’Tis you muft dig with mattock and with fpade, 

And pierce the inmoft centre of the earth. Shakefpeare. 

Rifing fighs and falling tears, 

That ftiow too well the warm defires. 

The filent, flow, confuming fires. 

Which on my inmoft vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. Addifon on Italy. 

Comparing the quantity of light refle&ed from the feveral 
rings, I found that it was moft copious from the firft or in¬ 
moft, and in the exterior rings became lefs and lefs. Newton. 
He fends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Through all their inmoft hollow caves refound. P°V' 

I got into the iwnoft court, and I applied my face to the 
windows. Gulliver's Travels. 

INN. n.f [ mn, Saxon, a chamber.] A houfe of entertain¬ 
ment for travellers-. 

How all this is but a fair inn. 

Of fairer guefts which dwell within. Sidney, b. n. 

* Palmer, 
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Palmer; quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To o-ood and bad, the common inn of reft; 

Bm, after death, the trial is to come, _ 

When beft fhall be to them that lived beft. Fairy ftueen 
Now day is fpent, . # 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. Fairy zhceen. 
The Weft, that glimmers with fome ftreaks of day. 
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the winds caufe in oiirs : ’twas fuited to a golden age, arid 
the firft innocency of nature. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps v/ith fome degree of weaknels. 

I urge this childhood proof, 

Becaufe what follows is pure innocence . Shakefpeare„ 

INNOCENT, adj. [innocent, French ; innocehs , Latin.] 

1. Pure from mifchief. 

Something 

You may dfeferve of him through me and wifdom. 


?o^afn tU dmdy;W Shakefpeare'; Macbeth. You may dtferve of him through me and w.fdom, 

Tto very ZV and in .he felf-fame d f To offer up a weak, poor, — lamb 

A poor mean woman was delivered. Shakefpeare. T ' appeafe an ;angry gc od; Shakefp. Macbeth. 

f nilnrnmc ** minted nlace we tend ; Wreck on innocent frail man his Iofs. Milton , 
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A poor mean woman was delivered. Shakefpeare. 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s ah inn , and death the journey’s end. Dry den. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a year s ram¬ 
bling from one inn to another; Locke . 

2. A houfe where ftudents were boarded and taught: whence we 
ftill call the colleges of common law inns of court. 

Go fome and pull down the Savoy; others to the inns of 
courts: down with them all. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

To Inn. v. n. [from the noun.] To take up temporary 
lodging. 

In thyfelf dwell; 

Inn any where: continuance maketh hell. Donne. 

To Inn. v. a. To houfe; to put under cover. 

He that ears my land, fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to inn the crop. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Howfoever the laws made in that parliament did bear good 
fruit, yet the fubfidy bare a fruit that proved harfh and bitter : 
all was inned at laft into the king’s barn. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Mow clover or rye-grafs, and make it fit to inn. Mortimer. 
INNATE. I adj. [inne, Fr. innatus, Latin.] Inborn; in- 
INNATED. ) generate; natural; not fuperadded; not adfci- 
titious. It is applied to things as well as perfons; but more 
properly to perforts. 

The Druinian hath been cried up for an innated inte¬ 
grity, and accounted the uprighteft dealer on earth. Howel. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 

Though harfh the precept, yet the people charm’d. Dryden. 
Mutual gravitation, or fpontaneous attraction, cannot pof- 
fibly be innate and effential to matter. Bentley's Serm. 

Inna'teness. n.f [from innate.] The quality of being in¬ 
nate. 

InnaTigable. adj. [innavigabilis, Latin.] Not to be paffed 
by failing. 

If you fo hard a toil will undertake, 

As twice to pafs th’ innavigable lake. 

Receive my counfel. _ Dryden's Mn. 

Inner, adj. [from in.] Interiour; not outward. 

But th’ elfin knight v/ith wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fill’d his inner thought. Fairy Dueen. 

This attracts the foul. 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 

That other o’er the body only reigns. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Many families are eftablilhed in the Weft Indies, arid fome 
difcovered in the inner parts of America. Addifon's Spectator. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which is to be under- 
ftood only of the outer part; for the inner part, whereof the 
papulae are compofed, is mufcular. Grew's Cofmol 

Thus, feiz’d with facred fear, the monarch pray’d ; 

Then to his inner court the guefts convey’d. 

Inne'rmost. adj. [from inner. It feems lefs proper than in- 
moJt.\ Remoteft from the outward part. 

The refleded beam of light would be fo broad at the dif- 
tance of fix feet from the fpeculum, where the rings appeared, 
as to obfcure one or two of the innermoft rings. Newton 

h iz L d :: PC ^ A ^ ^ 

I'nnincs. n f. Lands recovered from the fea; Jinfwcrtb. 

aXrovifm X [ 'i ? ^ who keeps Zging 

and prov.fions for the entertainment of travellers. B S 

w. rgymen muft not keep a tavern ’ nor a j ud S e be a " «»- 

A A A* • 7 . Taylor s Rule of holy living. 

Ve were not fo inquifitive about the inn as \ the innkeefier • 

Innocency. 5 *'/ O nocence, French; innocentia, Latin.] 

Pun S fr °™. in J ur ious aaion ; untainted integrity 

Simplicity and fpotlefs innocence. § 7 * M ;u 

fr*J Vhat f 0mf0rt does overflo ^ the devout foul from^™* 
Icienceof itsown innocence and integrity ’ T wdF 

freedom from guilt imputed. * 7 Tillotfon. 

It will help me nothing 

Whfrh ad T nC innocence 5 f°r that dye is on me 

hich makes my whit’ft part black! Shaker. Henrv Vllf 

I’ll to th Ir and Upri § ht lnnoce ncy fail me, 7 

3 - HwnleflWs Shah f' H ' 1V - 

-ion e s 


Paper. 

Fairy fjuecth 
Shakefp. Othello » 
Shakef. Henry V I. 

Hooker ► 



Wreck on._ 

2 . Free from any particular guilt. 

Good madam, keep yourfelf within yourfelf; 

The man is innocent. Shakef. Ant . and Cleopatra» 

The peafant, innocent of all thefe ills, 1 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 

And the round year with daily labour fills. Dryden. j 

3. Unhurtful; harmlefs in effects. 

The fpear 

Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. 

Innocent, n.f. 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 

So pure an innocent as that fame lamb. 

Thou haft kill’d the fweeteft innocent ; 

That e’er did lift up eye. 

If murth’ring innocents be executing. 

Why, then thou art an executioner. 

2. A natural; an idiot. 

Innocents are excluded by natural defects. 

Innocently, adv , [from innocent .] 

1 . Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
fin fully and difficultly. South’s Sermons . 

2. With fimplicity; with fillinefs or imprudence. 

3. Without hurt. 

Balls at his feet fell innocently dead. Cowley. 

INNO'CUOUS. adj. [innocuus, Latin.] Harmlefs in effects. 
The moft dangerous poifons, Ikilfully managed, may be 
made not only innocuous , but of all other medicines the moft: 
effe&ual. . Grew's Cofmol. 

Innocuously, adv. [from innocuous .] Without mifchievous 
effedls. 

. Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conftitution, do 
innocuoufty feed upon hellebore, or rather fometimes but medi¬ 
cally ufe the fame. _ Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Inno cuousness. n.f [from innocuous.] Harmleflnels. 

The blow which {hakes a wall, or beats it down, and kills 
men, hath a greater effect than that which penetrates into a 
mud wall, and doth little harm; for that innccmufnefs of the 
effedl makes, that, although in itfelf it be as great as the other, 
yet ’tis little obferved; Qn Bodies' 

To INNOVATE, v. a. [innover^ French; innovo, Lgtin.] 

1. To bring in fomething not known before. 

Time indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly and by de- 

gr M* r r r • • , Bacon. 

Men purfue fome few principles which they have chanced 

upon, and care not to innovate, which draws unknown incon¬ 
veniences. D 

T? , . bacon . 

r ormer things 

Are fet afide like abdicated kings; 

And every moment alters what is done. 

And innovates fome aft ’till then unknown. Drvden 

Every man cannot diftinguifti betwixt pedantry and poetry ’ 
ry man therefore is not fit to innovate. Dryden 

2. I o change by introducing novelties. ^ 

JSST2” *- *• *» >—'•53*1.1- 

Inijov^'tion. ww; French, from innovate!] Chans’ 

by the introduction of novelty. J S 

„n7 he ‘? ve ° f things ancient doth ar o ue ftayednefs ) but levitr 
and want of experience maketh apt Snto iLvatied hToIJ 

men in innovations Would follow the ex- 

Great changes may be made in a government vet Yh 
comtnue, but large intervals of tiaj muft paTbe^e n evZ 

ftftutioT "’ en0Ugh t0 make k 0f 3 with the con! 

'"ZZZJf r '» 

A foe toth>blkkweal. er ° US ™° Vator ’ $ 

Every medicine is an innovation • and he .hi m 
p!y new remedies, muft expefl new evil, f • n0t a P' 
greateft innovator: and if time of Z.. r ! for , tlme ls the 
worfe, and wifdom and counfel fhad ‘ h ! ngs to the 

better, what {hall be The end" ^ n0t a!ter p tothe 

• °H e T at, ?f e , SChan S es fc y introducing noveltf e r 

Vine worihip . 8 * m detCft a " d P erfecu te ail innovators of di- 

South ; Sermon;, 

INNO'XIOUS. 
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INNO'XIOUS. adj. [innoxius^ Latin.] 

1. Free from mifchievous effects. 

Innoxious flames are often feen on the hair of mens heads 
and horfes manes. Digby. 

We may fafely ufe purgatives, they being benign, and of 
innoxious qualities. Brown s Vulg. Erro'urs. 

Sent by the better genius of the night, 

Innoxious gleaming on the horfe’s mane, 

The meteor fits. Thomfon's Autumn. 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walk’d innoxious through his age. Pope. 
Inno'xiously. adv. [from innoxious.'] Harmlefly. 

Animals, that can innoxioujly digeft thefe poifons, become 
antidotal to the poifon digefted. Browns Vulgar Err. 

Inno'xiousness. n.f. [from innoxious.] Harmleffnefs. 
Innuendo, n.f [innuendo , from ivnuo, Latin.] An oblique 
hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience and for¬ 
bid murder, were to be indidled for a libellous innuendo upon 
all the great men that come to be concerned. L'EJlrange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary errand, 
owns it a marriage by an innuendo. Dryden. 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your innuendo's , when you tell us. 

That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Swift. 

INNU'M E R a b L e . adj. [ innumerable , Fr. innumerabihs , Lat.] Not 
to be counted for multitude. 

You have fent innumerable fubftance 
To furnifh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Cover me, ye pines, 

Ye cedars ! with innumerable boughs 

Hide me where I may never fee them more. Milton. 

In lines, which appear of an equal'length, one may be 
longer than the other by innumerable parts. Locke. 

Innumerably, adv. [from innumerable.] Without number. 
Innu'merous. adj. [innumerus , Latin.] Too many to be 
counted. 

’Twould be fome folace yet, fome little chearing, 

In this clofe dungeon of innumerous boughs. Milton. 

I take the wood, 

And in thick fhelter of innumrous boughs, ? 

Enjoy the comfort gentle fleep allows. Pope s Odyjfey. 

To Ino'culate. v. a. [ inoculo , in and oculus, Latin.] 

1. To propagate any plant by inferring its bud into another 
flock; to pradlife inoculation. See Inoculation. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 

How to ingrafF, how to inoculate. Mays Virg. Georg. 

Now is the feafon for the budding of the orange-tree . in¬ 
oculate therefore at the commencement of this month. Evelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the {late. 

To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. Dryden. 

2. To yield a bud to another flock. 

Virtue cannot fo inoculate our old flock, but we fhall relilh 
Q f j t# Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Thy flock is too much out of date, 

For tender plants t’ inoculate. Cleaveland. 

Where lilies, in a lovely brown, 

Inoculate carnation. . , Cleaveland. 

Inoculation, n.f [inoculatio ,Lat. from inoculate.] 
i Inoculation is pradtifed upon all forts of ftone-fruit, and upon 
oranges and jafmines. In order to perform it, be provided 
with a fharp pen-knife, having a flat haft, and fome foun 
bafs-mat. Having taken off the cuttings froin the trees 
you would propagate, chufe a fmooth part of the flock; t en 
with your knife make an horizontal cut crofs the nnd ot the 
flock, and from the middle of that cut make a flit downwards 
about two inches in length in the form of a T ; but be care¬ 
ful not to cut too deep, left you wound the flock: then having 
cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ftalk remain¬ 
ing make a crofs cut about half an inch below the eye, and 
with your knife flit off the bud, with part of the wood to it. 
This done, with your knife pull off that parti of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, obferving whether the eye of 
the bud be left to it or not; for all thefe buds which lofe their 

eyes in ftripping are good for nothing: then raffing t e ar o 

the flock with the flat haft of your pen-knife clear-to the wood, 
thruft the bud therein, placing it fmooth between the rind and 
the wood of the flock, cutting off any part of the nnd belong¬ 
ing to the bud which may be too long; and fo haying exadtly 
fitted the bud to the flock, tie them clofely round with bais- 
mat, beginning at the under part of the flit, and fo procee to 
the top, taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud. 
The March following cut off the flock three inches above the 
bud. Hoping it, that the wet may pafs off: to this part ot the 
flock, above the bud, fallen the fhoot which proceeds from 
the bud, and which would be in danger of being blown out ; 
but this muft continue no longer than one year, after which it 
muft be cut off clofe above the bud, that the flock may be co¬ 
vered thereby. Miter. 
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In the ftem of Elaiana they all met, and came to be • 
grafted all upon one flock, moll of them by inoculation. Ho T'l 
2 . The pradlice of tranfplanting the fmall-pox, by infufi 01 / i 
the matter from ripened puftules into the veins of the Un |° 
fe&ed, in hopes of procuring a milder fort than what frequent 
ly comes by infection. 3 uh lc ~ 

It is evident, by inoculation , that the fmalleft quantity of th* 
matter, mixed with the blood, produceth the difeafe. Arbuthn 
InoculaYor. n.f. [from inoculate.] 

1. One that pradlifes the inoculation of trees. 

2. One who propagates the fmall-pox by inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddefden been now living, he would have been 
at the head of the irioculators. Friend's Hijl. of Phyfuk 

Ino'dorate. adj. [in and odoratus^ Lat.] Having no feent 
Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the fame kind 
coloured. Bacon's Natural Hif cry. 

Ino'dorous. adj. [ inodorus , Latin.] Wanting feent; not af- 
fedling the nofe. 

The white of an egg is a vifcuous, una&ive, infipid, inodo¬ 
rous liquor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Inoffensive, adj. [in and offenfive.] 

1. Giving no fcandal; giving no provocation. 

A ftranger, inoffenfive , unprovoking. Fleetwood. 

However inoffenfive we may be in other parts of our con¬ 
duct, if we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we 
fhall be difowned by God as traitors. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Giving no pain; caufing no terror. 

Should infants have taken offence at any thing, diverting 
their thoughts, or mixing pleafant and agreeable appearances 
with it, muft be ufed, ’till it be grown inoffenfive to them. Loc. 

3. Harmlefs; hurtlefs; innocent. 

For drink the grape 

She crufhes, inoffenfive moft. Milton, 

With whate’er gall thou fet’ft thyfelf to Write, 

Thy inoffenfive fatires never bite. Dryden. 

Hark, how the cannon, inoffenfive now, 

Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 

4. Unembarraffed; without flop or obftrudlion. A Latin mode 
of fpeech. 

From hence a paffage broad, 

Smooth, eafy, inoffenfive , down to hell. Milton's Farad. Lojl, 
InoffeNsively. adv. [from inoffenfiveJ] Without appearance 
of harm ; without harm. 

InoffeNsiveness. n.f. [ from inoffenfive. ] Harmlefinefs; 

freedom from appearance of harm. 

Inofficious, adj. [in and. officious.] Not civil; not attentive 
to the accommodation of others. 

Ino'pinate. adj. [inopinatusy Lat. hoping Fr.] Not expefted. 
Inopportu'ne. adj. [inopportunus , Latin.] Unfeafonable; in¬ 
convenient. 

Ino'rdinacy. n. f. [from inordinate.] Irregularity; diforder. 
It is fafer to ufe inordination. < 

They become very finful by the excefs, which were not fo 
in their nature: that inordinacyk ts them in oppofition toGo s 
deflation. Government of the Tongue. 

Ino'rdinate. adj. [in and ordinatus, Latin.] Irregular, 1- 
orderly ; deviating from right. 

Thefe people at firft were wifely brought to acknowledge 
allegiance to the kings of England ; but being ftraight left unto 
their own inordinate life, they forgot what before t ey were 

taught. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Thence raife 

At laft diftemper’d, difeontented thoughts 5 
Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate defires, _ 

Blown up with high conceits engend’nng pride. ' 

From inordinate love and vain fear comes all , un fl u ‘ 
f birit . Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Inordinately, adv. .[from inordinate.] Irregularly; no 
1 S As 7 foon as a man defires any thing inordinately , he w 
iSS s" “cm Inordinate.} Want of «**- 

Irregularity; <teri a " 

, '°Scho°o C l‘m r ^ ht and cafu.fts, having, too much P^^om 
clear a lye from that intrinfick ImrdmaUon and 
right reafon, inherent in the nature of it, Sout tf s Sermons. 
abfolutely and univerfally finful. _ f ans 0 r 

InorgaNical. adj. [in and organical.] 

inftrumental parts. „ ' nrafl n lC al parts of 

We come to the lowed and the moi g locks. 

matter. r • j r T at 1 To unite by 

To Inosculate, v. n. [in and ofadum y La .J 

appofition or contadl. . . j ^ t he ball of 

This fifth conjugation of nerves 16 branc by inof- 

the eye, and to the prscordia alfc m feme ® ^’.fheokg- 
minting with one of tts nerves , T' Union tyconjunai°“ 
Inosculation, n.f. [from mofculotc. J union y 

of the extremities. . f , • . 0 f all the 

The almoft infinite ramifications and i rnf kip 

feveral forts of veffels may eafilybe detected b) g • 

o 
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ITOUEST. n.f. [enqueue, French; inquiftlo, Latin.] 

'• be under, when that grand 

• nijp!l begins • when an account of our opportunities of doing 

;a - - - - vsz 

2 Tin law] The inquejl of jurors, or by jury, is the moft ufual 
trial of all caufes, both civil and criminal, in our realm, for 
in civil caufes, after proof is made on either fide, fo much as 
each part thinks good for himfelf, if *e doubt be in the faft, 

It is referred to the diferetion of twelve indifferent men, 1m- 
nanelled by the fheriff for the purpofe, and as they bring in 
their verdi£fc fo judgment pafles: for the judge faith, the jury 
finds the fa£l thus ; then is the law thus, and fo we judge For 
the inquejl in criminal caufes, fee Jury. * 

2 Enauiry; fearch; ftudy. , . . n 

This is the laborious and vexatious inquejl that the foul mult 
m ake after fcience. . . South's Sermons. 

InquiNtude. n.f [inquietude^ Fr. inquietudo y inquietus, Lat.J 
Difturbed ftate; want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 

Having had fuch experience of his fidelity and obfervance 
abroad, he found himfelf engaged in honour to ^PP 0 ^ him 
at home from any farther inquietude. Wotton. 

Iron, that has flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free mo¬ 
bility, will bewray a kind of inquietude and difeontentment 
’till it attain the former pofition. Wotton. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, 

Rofe anxious from th’ inquietudes of night. Pope's Odyjfey. 
To ENQUINATE. v.a. [ inquino , Latin.] To pollute; to 
corrupt. 

An old epmion it was, that the ibis feeding upon ferpents, 
that venomous food fo inquinated their oval conceptions, that 
they lometimes came forth in ferpentine fhapes. Brown. 

Inquina'tion. n.f. [ inquinatio, Lat. from inquinate.] Corrup¬ 
tion; pollution. 

Their caufes and axioms arefo full of imagination, and* fo 
infedled with the old received theories, as they are mere in- 
quinations of experience, and concodl it not. Bacon. 

The middle 2<ftion, which produceth fuch imperfect bodies, 
is fitly called by fome of the ancients inquination , or incon- 
co&ion, which is a kind of putrefa&ion. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
Inqu'irable. adj. [from inquire.] That of which inquifition 
or inqueft may be made. 

To INQUrRE. v. n. [< enquirer, French ; inquire , Latin.] , 

1. To afk queftions; to make fearch; to exert curiofity on any 
occafion. 

You have oft inquir'd 

After the fhepherd that complain’d of love. Shakefpeare. 
We will call the damfel, and inquire at her mouth. Gen. 
They began to inquire among themfelves, which of them it 
was that fhould do this thing. Lu. xxii. 23. 

Inquire for one Saul of Tarfus. Ad7s ix. n. 

You fent Hadoram to king David, to inquire of his wel¬ 
fare. Chron. xviii. 10. 

It is a fubjecl of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of the 
more fubtile perceptions; for it is another key to open nature, 
as well as the houfe. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

It may deferve our beft fkill to inquire into thofe rules, by 
which we may guide our judgment. South's Sermons. 

The ftep-dame poifon for thefon prepares; 

The fon inquires into his father’s years. Dryden. 

Under their grateful fhade ^Eneas fat; 

His left young Pallas kept, fix’d to his fide. 

And oft of winds inquir'd , and of the tide. Dryd. /En. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under a guide that will miflead them, than he that 
is likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the right way. Locke. 

To thofe who inquired about me, my lover would anfwer, 
that I was an old dependent upon his family. Swift. 

2. To make examination. J 

Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate : 

He hears and judges each committed crime, 

Enquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden's /En 
l 0 lNqui'RE. v.a. 

r. To afk about; to feek out: as, he inquired the way. 

2. To call; to name. Obfolete. 

Canute had his portion from the reft. 

The which he call’d Canutium, for his hire, 

Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire. F 
Nqui'RER. n.f [from inquire.] 7 * ^ 

1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and inquifitive 

What latisfaaion may be obtained from thofe violent dif- 

& and WqUirerS in What da ? of the month the world 
g< , * Brown's Vulvar Errours 

What s good doth open to th’ inquirers fland° 

And itfejf offers to th’ accepting hand. ’ Denhnm 

Superficial inquirers may fatisfy themfelves that the Darts of 
-uer are united by mufcles, Serves, and other 

«ithcr S affirm qUCf d° n T ° f ^ u!rers > not di^uters/whl 
leitner affirm nor deny, but examine. Locke. 


Blackmore 0 
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Late inquirers by their glaftes 
That ev’ry in fed of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chear’d by the folar rays, 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. 

2 . One who interrogates ; one who queftions. 

Inquiry, n.f [from inquire.] 

1. Interrogation; fearch by queftion. , . . 

The men which were fent from Cornelius had made inquiry 
for Simon’s houfe, and flood before the gate. Adis x. 17. 

2 . Examination; fearch. ^ .... c uu 

This exatfnefs is abfolutely neceffary in inquiries after phiio- 
fophical knowledge, and in controverftes about truth. Locke. 

As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the queftion is no 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether a ni^be 


Locke. 
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I have been engaged in phyfical inquiries. ------ 

It is a real inquiry, concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, 
to make their yet imperfedl ideas of it more complete. Loc^ e. 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter fenfe, may be called in¬ 
vention : as when a judge or a phyfician makes an exact inquiry 
into any caufe. . Grew s Coj mol. Sac, 

Inquisition, n. f. [inquifition^ Fr. inquifitio, Latin.] 

1 . Judicial inquiry. 

W’hen he maketh inquifition for blood, he remembereth 
them: he forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Pf ix. 1 2. 

We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of an exa£t 
inquifition. Bacon s Natural Hijl orf. 

With much feverity, and ftri£t inquifitio -y were'punifhed 
the adherents and aiders of the late rebels. Bacon's Hen. VII# 
Though it may be impoflible to recollect every failing, yet 
you are fo far to exercife an inquifition upon yourfelf, as, by 
obferving leffer particulars, you may the better difeover what 
the corruption of your nature fways you to. Taylor, 

By your good leave, 

Thefe men will be your judges: we muft fland 
7 he inquifition of their raillery 

On our condition. Southern, 

2 . Examination; difeuflion. 

When inquifition was made of the matter, it was found 
out. 2 EJlh. xxiin 

3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in matters criminal, by 

the office of the judge. Cowel. 

4. The court eftablifhed in fome countries fubjedl to the pope 
for the detedlion of herefy. 

One kifs of her’s, and but eighteen words, 

Put quite down the Spanifh inquifition. Corbet . 

INQUPSITIVE. adj. [ inquifitus, Latin. ] Curious ; bufy in 
fearch; adlive to pry into any thing. With about , after , into , 
or off and fometimes into. 

My boy at eighteen years became inquifitive 
After his brother. Shakefpeare's Comedy tf Errours. 

7 his idlenefs, together with fear of imminent mifehiefs, 
have been the caufe that the Irifh were ever the moft inquifitive 
people after news of any nation in the world. Davies . 

He is not inquifitive - into the reafonablenefs of indifferent 
and innocent commands. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

It can be no duty to write his heart upon his forehead, and 
to give all the inquifitive and malicious world a furvey of thofe 
thoughts, which is the prerogative of God only to know. South, 
His old fhaking fire, 

Inquifitive of fights, ftill longs in vain 

To find him in the number of the llain. Dryden's Juv, 

Thou, what befits the new lord-mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 

A Dutch ambaffador, entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particularities of Holland, which he was inquifitive after, 
told him that the water would, in cold weather, be fo hard 
that men walked upon it. Locke\ 

The whole neighbourhood grew inquifitive after my name 
and charadler. . _ Addfon's Spectator. 

A wife man is not inquifitive about things impertinent. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey, 
They cannot bear with the impertinent queftions of a young; 
inquifitive and fprightly genius. Watts's Improv. of the Mind, 
Inquisitively, adv. [from inquifitive.] With curiofity; with 
narrow ferutiny. J 

Inquisitiveness, n.f. [from inquifitive.] Curiofity: dili¬ 
gence to pry into things hidden. 

Though he thought inquifitivemfs an uncomely gueft, he 
could not but afk who fhe was. ’ Sidne 

Heights that (corn ourprofpea, and depths in which reafon 

fromT er * OUCh the bottom ’ y et furel y the pleafure arifing 
from thence is great and noble; for as much as they afford 

arehme e matte v! f° ,n 1 u ;f‘ twene fi human reafon, } and fo 
are large enough for it to take .ts full fcopes and range in .South. 

Province, dehvenng great conclufions to us, defiyned to 

whfth thL CUn0flt l and after the methods by 

which things were brought to pafs. Bur „? t 

noranAr f " atUr f haS P rovided ’ *° remOT <= ‘hat igl 
“ tbe y ^. ere horn with; which, without this-bufy L 
pafitvaufi, will make them dull. Loch. 

Inq^j'sit^r 
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I N S 

Inquisitor. n.f. [inquifitor, Latin ; inqufiteur, French.] 

i. One who examines judicially. 

In thefe particulars I have played myfelf the inquifitor , and 
find hothing contrary to religion or manners, but rather me- 
dicinable. Bacon's EJfay's, 

Minos, the ftriftt inquifitor, appears, 

And lives and crimes with his affeffors hears. Dry den. 

a. An officer in the popifh courts of inquifition. 

To Inra'il. v. a. [in and rail. ] To inclofe with rails. 

In things indifferent, what the whole church doth think 
convenient for the whole, the fame if any part do wilfully vio¬ 
late, it may be reformed and inrailed again, by that general 
authority whereunto each particular is fubjeftt. Hooker. 

Where fam’d St. Giles’s ancient limits fpread, 

An inrail'd column rears its lofty head ; 

Here to fev’n ftreets fev’n dials count the day. 

And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 

I'nroad. n.f. [in and road.] Incurfion; fudden and defultory 
invafion. 

Many hot inroads 

They make in Italy. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

From Scotland we have had in former times fome alarms, 
and inroads into the northern parts of this kingdom. Bacon. 

By proof we feel 

Our pow’r fufficient to difturb his heav’n, 

And with perpetual inroads to alarm. 

Though inacceffible his fatal throne. Miltons Paradife Loft. 
The lofs of Shrewfbury expofed all North Wales to the daily 
inroads of the enemy. Clarendon. 

The country open lay without defence; 

For poets frequent inroads there had made. Dryden. 

Insa'nable. adj. [ infanabilis, Latin. ] Incurable; irreme¬ 
diable. 

Insa'ne. act]. [ infanus, Latin.] Mad ; making mad. 

Were fuch things here as we do fpeak about? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root. 

That takes the reafon prifoner? Shake/. Macleth. 

INSA'TIABLE. adj. [infatiabilis , Latin; infatiable, French.] 
Greedy beyond meafure; greedy fo as not to be fatisfied. 
Insa'tiableness. n.f. [from infatiable.] Greedinefs not to 
be appeafed. 

Some mens hydropick infatiablenefs had learned to thirft 
the more, by how much more, they drank. King Charles. 

Insa'tiably. adv. [from infatiable .] With greedinefs not to 
be appeafed. 

They were extremely ambitious, and infatiably covetous; 
and therefore no impreffion, from argument or miracles, could 
reach them. South. 

Insa'tiate. adj. [infatiatuSy’Lztm.] Greedy fo as not to be 
fatisfied. 

When my mother went with child 
Of that infatiate Edward, noble York, 

My princely father, then had wars in France. Shak. R. III. 

Infatiate to purfue 

Vain war with heav’n. Milton. 

Too oft has pride, 

And hellilh difcord, and infatiate thirft 
Of others rights, our quiet difcompos’d. Phillips. 

Insatisfa'ction. n.f. [in and fatisfaftion.] Want; unfatif- 

fied ft ate. 

It is a profound contemplation in nature, to confider of the 
emptinefs or infatisfaftion of feveral bodies, and of their ap¬ 
petite to take in others. Bacon's Natural Hiforyt 

Insa'turable. adj. [infaturabilisyLat.] Not to be glutted; 
not fo be filled. 

To Inscribe, v. a. [infcribo, Latin ; infcrire, French.] 

?. To write on any thing. It is generally applied to fomething 
written on a monument, or on the outfide of fomething. 

In all you writ to Rome, or elfe 
To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 

Was ftill infcrib'd. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Connatural principles are in themfelves highly reafonable, 
and deducible by a ftrong procefs of ratiocination to be moft 
true; and confequently the high exercife of ratiocination might 
evince their truth, though there were no fuch originally in¬ 
fcribed in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ye weeping loves ! the ftream with myrtles hide. 

And with your golden darts, now ufelefs grown, 

Infcribe a verfe on this relenting ftone. . Pope. 

2. To mark any thing with writing: as, I infcribed the ftone 
with my name. 

3. To affign to a patron without a formal dedication. 

One ode, which pleafed me in the reading, I have attempted 
to tranflate in Pindarick verfe: ’tis that which is infcribed to 
the prefent earl of Rochefter. Dryden. 

4. To draw a figure within another. 

In the circle infcribe a fquare. Notes to Creech's Manilius, 
Inscription, n.f. [infcription , Fr. infcriptio , Latin.] 

1. Something, written or engraved. 

This avarice of praife in time to come, 

Thofe long infcriptions crowded on the tomb. Dryden . 
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. Title. 

Joubertus by the fame title led our expe&ation, ^herel 
toe reaped no advantage, it anfwering fcarce at all theniwr 
of the infcription. Brown's Vulgar Erm!^ 

. [In law.] Is an obligation made in writing, whereby the 
accufer binds himfelf to undergo the fame punifhment if L 
fhall not prove the crime which he objeds to the party accufJ 
in his accufatory libel, as the defendant himfelf ought to fuff 
if the fame be proved. Wfe's P*’ 

Uoniignment of a book to a patron without a formal dedi ’ 
cation. 


Inscru'table. adj. [infcrutabilis , Lat. inferutable, Fr.] Un- 
fearchable; not to be traced out by inquiry or ftudy. 

A jeft unfeen, inferutable, invifible. 

As a weather-cock on a fteeple. Shak. Two Gent, of Verona 
This king had a large heart, inf ratable for good, and was 
Wholly bent to make his kingdom S’cWjjbople happy. Bam 
O how infcrutable f his equity 
Twins with his power. Sand ' 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracle of life, (he 
great determinator of virginity, conception, fertility, and the 
infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown's Vulg. Erro 
We fhould contemplate reverently the works of nature and 
grace, the infcrutable ways of providence, and all the wonder¬ 
ful methods of God’s dealing with men. Atterbury, 

To Inscu'lp. v. a. [infeulpo, Latin.] To engrave; to cut. 

A coin that bears the figure of an an^el 
Stamp’d in gold, but that infculpt upon. & Shakefpeare. 
Inscu'lpture. n. f. [from in and fculpture ] Any thing en¬ 
graved. 

Timon is dead, 

Entomb’d upon the very hem o’ th’ fea ; 

And on the grave-ftone this infculpture , which 
With wax I brought away. Shakefp. Timon. 

It was ufual to wear rings on either hand ; but when pre¬ 
cious gems and rich infculptures were added, the cuftom of 
wearing them was tranflated unto the left. Broun. 

ToInse'am. v. a. [in and feam.] To imprefs or mark by a 
feam or cicatrix. 

Deep o’er his knee infeam'd remain’d the fear. Pope. 
INSECT, n.f. [infeft a, Latin.] 

1. Infefts may be confidered together as one great tribe of ani¬ 

mals : they are called infefts from a feparation in the middle of 
their bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, which are 
joined together by a fmall ligature, as we fee in wafps and 
common flies. Locke . 

Beaft, bird, infeft, or worm, durft enter none. Mi'ton. 

2 . Any thing fmall or contemptible. 

In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind ; 

And fome with whom compar’d, your infeft tribes 
Are but the beings of a Summer’s day, 

Have held the fcale of empire. Tf)omfon's Spring. 

Insecta'tor. n.f. [from infeftor , Latin.] One that p’erfe- 
cutes or haraffes with purfuit. _ T/V?. 

Inse'ctile. adj. [from infeft.] Having the nature of infefts: 

Infeftile animals, for want of blood, run all out into legs. Bac. 
Insectologer. n.f. [ infeft and Xo'yd&L] One who ftudies or 
deferibes infers. 

The infedt itfelf is, according to modern infeft ologers, of 
the ichneumon-fly kind. Dcrham's Phyfco-Theoiogy. 

Inse'CURE. adj. [in and fecure .] 

1. Not fecure; not confident of fafety. 

He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life, and is continually infecure not only of the good 
things of this life, but even of life itfelf. Tillotfcn's Serm. 

2. Not fafe. 

Insecurity, n.f. [in and fecurity .] 

1. Uncertainty ; want of reafonable confidence. 

It may be eafily perceived with what infecurity of truth we 
aferibe effe&s, depending upon the natural period of time, 
unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at pleafure. sown. 

2. Want of fafety; danger; hazard. , 

The unreafonablenefs and prefumption, the danger 
defperate infecurity of thofe that have not fomuch as at 0Ub 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition an cW 
tion, forrow, and refolution of amendment. . i^The 

Insemina'tioN. n.f [infemination, Fr. infemino, Lat.J 

aftt of Mattering feed on ground. - . vr 0 f 

Insecu'tion. n.f [infecution, Fr. infecutio, Lat.j rur ui. 

in ufe. , | 

Not the king’s own horfe got more before thew 
Of his rich chariot, that might ftill th t infecution ee 9 
With the extreme hairs of his tail. * 

Inse'nsate. adj. [infenfe,'French.', infenfato, Italian.] f 
wanting thought; wanting fenfibility. Unmmonl 

Ye be reprobates ; obdurate infenfate creatures. 

So fond are mortal men. 

As their own ruin on themfelves t’ invite, 

Infenfate left, or to fenfe reprobate, , * 

And with blindnefs internal ftruck. Mtlion ■f LjTy> 
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iSsENsiBi'LiTY. n.f. \f,nJenfMti r French, from infenjihle .j 

ofTw motions maybe thus accounted for: 
motion cannot be perceived without perception of the parts of 
foace which it left, and thofe which it next acquires. Glnnv. 

2. Stupidity; dulnefsof mental perception. 

2 Torpor; dulnefsof corporal fenfe. 

Inse'nsible. adj. [injenfible, French.] 

T Imperceptible; not difcoveiable by the fenfes. 

What is honour? a word. What is that word honour? 
air • a trim reckoning. Who hath it ? he that died a Wed- 
nefday Doth he feel it ? no. Doth he hear it. no. Is it 
infer, ftble then? yea, to the dead: but will it not live with the 
living no. Why? detraaion will not fuffer it. Shakefp. 

Two fmall and almoft infenfble pricks were found upon 
Cleopatra’s arm. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The denfe and bright light of the circle will obfeure the 
rare and weak light of thefe dark colours round about it, and 
render them almoft infenfble. Newton's Opt. 


Dryden . 


Milton. 


2. Slowly gradual. 

They fall away. 

And languifti with infenfble decay. 

3. Void of feeling either m&ntal or corporal. 

I thought 

I then was paffing to my former ftate 
Infenfble , and forthwith to diffolve. 

4. Void of emotion or affedtion. 

You grow infenfble to the conveniency of riches, the de¬ 
lights of honour and praife. Temple. 

& You render mankind infenfble to their beauties, and have 
deftroyed the empire of love. Dryden. 

Inse'nsibleness. n.f. [from infenfble.'] Abfence of percep¬ 
tion ; inability to perceive. 

The infenfiblenefs of the pain proceeds rather from the re¬ 
laxation of the nerves than their obftru<ftion. Ray. 

Inse'nsibly. adv. [from infenfble.] 

1. Imperceptibly; in fuch a manner as is not difeovered by the 
fenfes. 

The planet earth, fo ftedfaft though ftie feem, 

Infen/bly three different motions moves. Miltt Par. Lojf. 
The hills rife infenfibly , and leave the eye a vaft unin¬ 
terrupted profpedl. Addifon on Italy ; 

2. By flow degrees. 

Equal they were form’d, 

Save v/hat fin hath impair’d, which yet hath wrought 
lnfenfbly. Milton. 

Propofals agreeable to our paftions will infenfibly prevail upon 
our weaknefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

Cadenus 

Infenfibly came on her fide. Swift. 

3. Without mental or corporal fenfe. 

Inseparability. \n.J'. [from infeparable.] The quality of 

InseParableness. ) beingfuch as cannot be fevered or divided. 
The parts of pure fpace are immovable, which follows from 
their infeparability, motion being nothing but change of dif- 
tance between any two things; but this cannot be between 
parts that are infeparable. Locke. 

Inseparable, adj. [infeparable, French; infeparabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be disjoined ; united fo as not to be parted. 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and infeparable 
conjunction of counfel with kings, and the wife and politick 
ufe of counfel by kings. Bacon: 

Thou, my fliade, 

Infeparable , muff: with me along; 

For death from fin no pow’r can feparate. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Care and toil came into the world with fin, and remain ever 
fince infeparable from it. South's Sermons. 

No body feels pain, that he wilhes not to be eafed of, 
with a defile equal to that pain, and infeparable from it. Locke. 

The parts of pure ipace are infeparable one from the other, 
fo that the continuity cannot be fc-parated, neither really nor 
mentaHy. 

I ogether out they fly, 

Infeparable now the truth and lie; 

And this or that unmixt no mortal ear {hall find Pope 

Inseparably, adv. [from infeparable.] With indiffoluble 
union. 

Drowning of metals is, when the bafer metal is fo incorpo- 
rate with the more rich as it cannot be feparated ; as if filver 
mould be infeparably incorporated with gold. Bamn 

Him thou (halt enjoy, 

Infeparably thine. ” Milton 

Atheifts muff confefs, that before that affigned period matter 
had ex,fled eternally infeparably endued with this principle of 

du ma A a "fi ^ i’ ad nCVer attraaed nor convened before, 

T. nI t " “''rT' 10 'r • - Bentley's Sermons. 

L “j t. 

■ h ™ tiri <- 

4.1 , . otilhmfleet. 

in one Of he WOTthy gendeman ’ s name 1 wi!i >>’M it at length' 
tn one of my papers. 


menu nau rcjecicu. 

Poefy and oratory omit things eflential, 2nd infert little 
beautiful digrefllons, irt ordef to place every thing in the molt 
affixing light. _ _ Watu ' 

Insertion, n.f. [infertion. If. infertio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of placing any thing in or among other, .matter. 

The great difad vantage our hifforians labour under is too 
tedious an interruption, by the infertion of records in their 
narration. Felton on the Clafttcks. 

An ileus, commonly called the twifting of the guts, is 
either a circumvolution or infertion of one part of the gut within 
the other. Arbutbnot on Diet . 

2 . The thing inferted. 

He foftens the relation by ftich infertion before he deferibes 
the event. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

To InsePve. v. a. fmfervio, Latin.] I o be of ufe to ail 
end. 

Inse'rvie?nt. adj. [; inferviens , Latin.] Conducive; of ufe to 
an end. 

The providence of God, which difpofeth of no part 
in vain, where there is no digeftion to be made, makes 
not any parts infervient to that intention. Brown. 

To InshePl. v.a. [in and fhell.] To hide in a ftiell. 

Aufidius, hearing of ourMarcius’ banifhment, 

Thrufts forth his hums again into the world. 

Which were infhell'd when Marcius ftood for Rome, 

And durft not once peep out. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To I-nshiP. v. a. [in aiid jhip.] To {hut in a ihip; to flow; 
to embark. 

See them fafely brought to Dover ; where, inftripp'd. 
Commit them to the fortune of the fea. Shake/. Hen. VI. 

To InshrPne. v. a. [in and Jhrine.] To inclofe in a fhrine or 
precious cafe. 

Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Injhrines thee in his heart. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Not Babylon, 

Equal'd in all its glories, to injhrine Belus. Milton. 

I'nside. n.f [in and fide.] Interiour part; part within. Op- 
pofed to the furface or outfide. 

Look’d he o’ th’ infide of the paper ? 

He did unfeal them. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Shew the infide of your purfe to the outfide of his hand, 
and no more ado. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Here are the outfides of the one, the infulcs of the other, 
and there’s the moiety I promifed ye. L'Eftrange. 

As for the infide of their neft, none but themfelves were 
concerned in it. Addifon's Guardian. 

Insidia'tor. n.f, [Lat.] One who lies in wait. Diftt 

INSI DIOUS, adj. [infidieux, French ; inftdiofus, Latin.] Sly 5 
circumventive; diligent to entrap; treacherous. 

Since men mark all our fteps, and watch our haltings, let a 
fenfe of their injidious vigilance excite us fo to behave ourfelVes, 
that they may firtd a convidion of the mighty power ofChrif- 
tiamty towards regulating the paffion?. Atterbury's Sermons. 

They wing their courfe. 

And dart on diftant coafts, if fome fharp rock. 

Or fhoal inftdious, breaks not their career. Thomfon. 

Insidiously, adv. [from inftdious.] In a fly and treacherous 
manner ; with malicious artifice. 

• ,-T e of < - admus was taken, and the city of Thebes 
itfelf inverted by Phebidas the Lacedemonian, infiioufl, and 
in violation of league. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

bimeon and Levi fpoke not only falfely but irifiditmtly , nay 
hypocntically abufing their profelytes and their religioil, for 
the effeflmg their cruel defigns. Government of the Tongue. 

I nsight. n -J. bftcht, Dutch. This word had formerlype 

th ! fir ^ f y llable -] Infpeaion ; deep view; know¬ 
ledge of the interiour parts; thorough (kill in any thing. 

Hardy fhepherd, fuch as thy merits, fuel) may be her infight 
Jultly to grant thee reward. Sidne< 

Straightway fent witli careful diligence } 

To fetch a leech, the which had great inftghi 
In that difeafe of grieved confidence, 

be th - an Jv°erfait 

The ufe of a little infight in thofe parts of 
which are not a man’s proper bufmefs k to arrr n W cdgc > 
minds to all forts of ideas. ’ ° accuftom our 

Insignificance. } n.f. Unmifikht,^ v u r Ucodwar A 
Insignificancy* 3 fiqant.] * French; from infigni- 

U V ^ ntof meaning; unmeaning terms 

“JKSJ is 

12 L Glanv. Scepf c. 1 S. 

2. Unimportance 





































































































































































































































































































































































I N S 

2 . Unimportance. 

As I Was rurti'matlng on that I had jfcen, I could not forbear 
defieding on the inftguifconey of human art, whenfet in com- 
jpanfon with the defigtis of providence. Addifon’s Guardian. 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 

With eafy • nfignif.cancc of thought. Garth. 

Insignificant. adj. £in and'jfigjiificant .] 

1. Wanting meaning; void of fignification 

’Till you can weight and gravity explain, 

Thofe words are infignificant and vain. Blackmore. 

2. Unimportant; wanting weight; ineffectual. 

That I might not be vapoured down b y infignificant tefti- 
monies, I prefumed to ufe the great name of your fociety to 
annihilate all fuch arguments. Glanv. Scepfi Preface . 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that it may juftly 
claim from the worth and virtue of particular perfons, by ren¬ 
dering their virtue utterly infignificant. South's Sermons. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant to 
a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiflion of fins 
may be had upon fuch cheap terms. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and infignificant than the 
feum of a people, inftigated againft a king. Addifon. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo proper as 
bleeding, often repeated : ftypticks are often infignificant . Arb. 

Insignificantly. adv. [from infignificant.'] 

i. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they underftand 
not their import, but ufe them infirm ficantly , as the organ or 
pipe renders the tune, which it underftands not. Hale. 

v. Without importance or effeef. 

I,\ SINCE RE, adj. [ infincerusi) Lat. in and fincere.] 

1. Not what he appears; not hearty; diflembling; unfaithful. 

2. Not found ; corrupted. 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear. 

To render fleep’s loft bleffings infincere ? 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 

The day refle&ion, and the midnight dream. Pope. 

Insince'rity. n.f. [from infiicere.J Diffimulation; want of 
truth or fidelity. 



firm. 

All members of our caufe, 

That are infinewed to this adlion. Shake/p. H. IV. 

Insi'nuanT. adj. [French.] Having the power to gain favour. 

Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit as flow to paflions, and 
commonly lefs inventive than judicious, howfoever prove 
very plaufible, infinuant , and fortunate men. TVotton. 

To INSI'NUATE. v a. [infinuer , Fr. infinuo , Latin.] 

1. To introduce any thing gently. 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into and placidly diftends 
the veffels of vegetables. Woodward. 

2 . To pufh gently into favour or regard: commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

There is no particular evil u'hich hath notfome appearance 
of goodnefs, whereby to infmuate itfelf. Hooker. 

At the ifle of Rhee he infinuated himfelf into the very good 

’ grace of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

3. l*o hint; to impart indiredtly. 

And all the fictions bards purfue 

Do but infmuate what’s true. Swift. 

4. Toinftill; to infufe gently. 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and clearnefs, are for 
nothing tile fiut to infmuate wrong ideas, move the paflions, 
an‘d thereby miflead the judgment. Locke. 

To Insinuate, v.n. 

1. To wheedle ; to gain on the affedlions by gentle degrees. 

1 love no colours ; and without all colour 

Of bafe infinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet. Shake/. H. VI. 

2 \ To ffeal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed infenfibly. 

Peftilential miafms infinuate into the humoral and confiftent 
parts of the body. Harvey. 

3. I know not whether Milton does not ufe this word, according 
to its “etymology, for, to enfold ; to wreath ; to wind. 

Clofe the ferpent fly 

Jrfiniuiting , of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 

Insinuation, n.f. [infinuatio , Lat. infnuation , Fr. from infi- 
Miate.~\ The power of pleafing or Healing upon the affedtions. 

When the induftry of one man hath fettled the work, a 
new man, by infinuation or miflnformation, may not fupplant 
him without a juft caufe. Bacon. 

He had a natural infinuation and addrefs, which made him 
acceptable in the beft company. Clarendon. 

Insi'nu ative. adj. [from infinuate .] Stealing on the af¬ 
fedlions. 

It is a ftrange infinuative power which example and cuftom 
have upon us. Government of the Tongue. 

Ivsi'nuator. n.f. [infinuator,’Lzt..] He that infinuates. Ainf. 

iNbl PiD. adj. [infpidef, French; infipidus> Latin.] 


i N 


s 


Prior. 


1. Without tafte; without power of affe&ing the organs of WT 

Some earths yield, by diftillation, a liquor very far f ro m 
being inodorous or irfipid. “ p, r y 

This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, which ihe 
ancients deferibed as infipid. Floyer on the Humours 

She lays Tome uleful bile afide* 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. 

2. Without fpirit; without pathos; flat; dull; heavy. 

The gods have made your noble mind for me. 

And her infipid foul for Ptolemy ; , 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 

A heap of allies that o’er-lays your fire. Dryd. Clem 

Some fhort excurflons of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid fluff. Dryd. Don Seb#/? 
Insipi'dity. } 

Insipidness. 5 \. in fiP ldite i Fr. from bififid.] 

1. Want of tafte. 

2. Want of life or fpirit. 

Dryden’s lines fhine ftrongly through the infipidity of 
Tate’s. 

Insi'pidly. adv. [from infipid.] Without tafte ; dully. 

One great reafon why many children abandon themfelves 
wholly to filly fports, and trifle away all their time infipidly y 
is becaufe they have found their curiofity baulked. Lode. 

InsTpience. n.f. [infipientia , Latin.] Folly; want of un- 
derftanding. 

To 1 NSPST. v. n. [ infifier , French; infifi 0^ Latin.] 

1. To ftand or reft upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each fide the parti¬ 
tion are fo ordered, that the angles on one fide infifi upon the 
centers of the bottom of the cells on the other fide. Ray. 

2 . Not to recede from terms or affertions ; to perfift in. 

Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute, 

As our conditions fhall infifi upon. 

Our peace fhall ftand as firm as rocky mountains. Shakefp. 

3. To dwell upon in difeourfe. 

V/ere there no other ad of hoftility but that which we 
have hitherto infified on, the intercepting of her fupplies were 
irreparably injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

Insistent, adj. [ infifiens , Latin.] Refting upon any thing. 
The breadth of the fubftrudion muft be at leaft double to 
the infiftent wall. JVottcn. 

Insi'tiency. n.f. [in and fitio, Latin.] Exemption from 
thirft. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature, 
for the ufe we make of him? The docility of an elephant, 
and the inftiency of a camel for travelling in defarts. Grew. 

Insi'tion, n.J.[infitio, Latin.] The infertion or ingraffment 
of one branch into another. 

Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing of culture 
or civility : no tillage or agriculture, no pruning or lopping, 
grafting or inftion. Ray cn the Creation. 

Insi'sture. n.f [from infifi.'] This word feems in Shakefpean 
to fignify conftancy or regularity. 

The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and the centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 

Infifiure , courfe, proportion, feafon, form. 

Office and cuftom, in all line of order. Shakefpean. 

ToInsna're. v.a. [in and fnare.] 

1, To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or fnare; to inveigle. 

Why ftrewft thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 

Whofe deadly web injnareth thee about. Shakefp. R- W- 
She in far’d 

Mankind with Her fair looks. Milton. 

By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
Injnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout; 

Though Dryden once exclaim’d in partial fpite; 

He fifh’d !—becaufe the man attempts to write. Fatten. 

2 . To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightieft caufes belong¬ 
ing to this prefent controverfy, hath injnared the judgments 
both of fundry good and of fome well learned men, is the 
manifeft truth of certain general principles, whereupon the 
ordinances that ferve for ufual practice in the church of U° 
are grounded. . f soker f. 

That the hypocrite reign not, left the people be tnjnana. 

H 6 Job xxxiv, 30. 

Insna'rer. n.f. [from infiare.] He that infnares. 

Inso'ciable. adj. [infociable^ French; infociabilis, Latin.j 

1. Averfe from conversation. 

If this auftere infociable life, . > 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood. » a c Jr 

2. Incapable of connexion or union. , m , 

The loweft ledge or row muft be merely of ftone, c * 
laid, without mortar, which is a general caution for a P 2 
in building that are contiguous to board or timber, wc 
lime and wood are infociable. Wotton s Ann e- 

Insobri'ety. n.f. [in and febriety •] Druukennefs, wan 

fobriety. r arc j s 

He whofe confcience upbraids him with profanenets 
God, and infobriety towards himfelf, if fie is juft to IS ? 
hour, he thinks he has quit fcoree. Decay oj ^ 
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■Joi'NSOLATE; v.a. [infih, Latin.] To dry id the lun, 

to exDofe to the adlionof the fun. 

Insolation, n.f [j isolation; , French, from infolate .] Expo- 

fition to the fun. r 

We ufe thefe towers for inflation , refrigeration, con Jf r f 

vation, and for the view of divers meteors. Bacon’s A at. Hifi. 

If it have not a fufficient inflation it looketh pale, and at¬ 
tains not its laudable colour: if it be funned too long, it fuf- 
fereth a torrefaflion. . Krawts Vulgar krreun. 

J'NSOiENCE. \ n.f. [infiUrKf, Fr. infohnua, Latin.] Pride ex- 
I'nsolency. ) erted in contemptuous and overbearing treat¬ 
ment of others ; petulant contempt 

They could not reftrain the tnjolency of O Neal, who, find¬ 
ing none now to withftand him, made himfelf lord of thofe 
few people that remained. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Such a nature, 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 

Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 

His inf lenee can brook to be commanded 

Under Cominius. Shakefpeare. 

Flown with inflence and wine. Milton. 

Publick judgments are the banks and fhores upon which 
God breaks the infolency of finners, and flays their proud 
waves. Tillotfon. 

The fteady tyrant man, 

Who with the thouglnlefs injolence of power, 

For fport alone, purfues the cruel chace. Thomfon. 

The fear of any violence, either againft her own perfon or 
ao-ainft her fon, might deter Penelope from ufing any endea¬ 
vours to remove men of fuch inflence and power. Broome. 
To I'nsolence. v.a. [from the noun.] To infult; to treat 
with contempt. A very bad word. 

The bilhops, who were firft faulty, infolenced and af- 
faulted. King Charles. 

I'nsolent. adj. [infolent , Fr. infolens , Latin.] Contemptuous 

of others ; haughty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces which we refeued : 
viftory itfelf hath not made us infolent mailers. Atterbury. 
I'nsolently. adv . [infolenter , Latin.] With contempt of 
others; haughtily ; rudely. 

What I muft difprove, 

He info lent ly talk’d to me of love. Dryden. 

Not fa&ion, when it {hook thy regal feat, 

Not fenates, injolently loud, 

Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 

Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

Briant, being naturally of an haughty temper, treated him 
very infolently , and more like a criminal than a prifoner of war. 

Addifon’s Guardian . 

In solvable, adj. [injolvable, Fr. in and^ five.] 
j. Not to be folved ; not to be cleared ; inextricable ; fuch as ad¬ 
mits of no folution, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling inquiries concerning 
vacuums, the do&rine of infinites, indivifibles and incom- 
menfurables, wherein there appear fome inflvable difficul- 

t!es - Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . 1 hat cannot be paid. 

Inso'luble. adj. [infoluble, French; infolubuis, Latin.] 

1 . Not to be cleared ; not to be refolved. 

Admit this, and what fhall the Scripture be but a fnare and 
a torment to weak confciences, filling them with infinite feru- 
pulofities, doubts infoluble , and extreme defpair. Hooker. 

2. Not to be diffolved or feparated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a human body : for 
when anything mjaluble flicks in any part of the body, it <r a - 
thers a cruft about it. Arbuthmion Diet. 

Insolvent adj. |> and film, Latin.] Unable to pay. 

By publick declaration he proclaimed himfelf infolvent of 
tho.e vaft fums he had taken upon credit. Howel. 

A farmer accufed his guards for robbing him of oxen, and 
the emperor (hot the offenders; but demanding reparation of 
t accufer for fo many brave fellows, and finding him inf’.vent. 
compounded the matter by taking his life. Addifon. 

An infolvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. Watts 
Inflvent tenant of incumber’d fpace. Smart 

nsolvency. „ [from infolvent.] Inability to pay debts 
Insomu ch. «*,. [«*«*4.] So that; to fuch a degree that. 
t hath ever been the ufe of the conqueror to defpife the 
language of the conquered, and to force him to learn his ; fo 

the Romans always ufe, inf much that there is no nation 
but is fprinkled with their language. 00 nation 

v To make ground fertile, afhes excel; infomuch as the conn* 

■ theerupXnfdo! ^ ?V he "^chiefs 

tmTbjT,” p “’ -/—*• uCCLUZ 

To In'pe'ct v /7 • • n „ T Addifon s Guardian. 

. by way of examinltit ’ ^ T ° Iook 

VX%l b A”- /: -W fe * !m ’ French; ***»>, Latin 1 

) b examination; narrow and clofe lurvey. ^ 


Confider every creature. ji 

Our religion is.a religion that dares to be underftood ; that 
offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquifitive, to the vfpefiion of 
the fevereft and the moft awakened reafon ; for, being fecure 
of her fubftantial truth and purity, fhe knows that for her to 

. b e f een and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, as 
there heeds no greater argument for men to love the light thart 
to fee it. S ' uth ' s Sermhii 

2 Superintendence ; prefiding care. In the fir ft fenfe it fliould 
have into before the objed, and in thefecond fenfe niay admit 

aver; but authors confound them. 

We may fafely conceal our good deeds from the publick 
view, when they run no hazard of being diverted to improper 
ends, for want of our own infpeftion. Atterbury. 

We fliould apply ourfelves to ftudy the perfe£lions of God, 
and to procure lively and vigorous impreffions of his perpetual 
prefence with us, and infpedlion over us. Atterbury. 

The divine infpcdlion into the affairs of the world, doth ne- 
ceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiftehce. Bentley. 

Inspector, n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A prying examiner. 

With their new light our bold infpefiors prefs, 

Like Cham; to fhfcw their father’s nakednefs. Denham . 

2, A fuperintendent. 

They may travel under a wife infpedtor or tutor to different 
parts, that they may bring home ufeful knowledge. Watts. 

Inspe'rsion. n.f. [ infperfio , Lat.] A fprinkling. Ainfiv. 

To InspheTe. v.a. [in and fphere ] To place in an orb or 
fphere. 

Where thofe immortal fhapes 
Of bright aereal fpirits live injphefd 
In regions mild of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

Inspi'rable. adj. [from infpire.] Which may be drawn in 
with the breath; which may be infufed. 

To thefe infpirable hurts, we may enumerate thofe they fuf- 
tain from their expiration of fuliginous fteems. Harvey.- 

Inspiration, n.f. [from infpire.] 

1. The a£l of drawing in the breath. 

In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a mofl exauifite pain increased upon infpi- 
ration , hy which it is diftinguifhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuthmi . 

2. The adl of breathing into any thing. 

3. Infufton of ideas into the mind by a fu peri our power. 

I never fpoke with her in all my life. 

—How can fhe then call us by our names, 

Unlefs it be by infpiration f Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death 
have good infpirations. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

We to his high infpiration owe, 

That what was done before the flood we know. Denham. 

What the tragedian wrote, the late fuccefs 
Declares was infpiration , and not giiefs. Denham: 

Infpiration is when an overpowering impreffion of any pro- 
pofition is made upon the mind by God himfelf,that gives a con¬ 
vincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it: fo were the prophets and the apoftles inspired. Watts. 

To INSPIRE, v.n. [infpiro, Latin; infpifer ; Fr.] To draw 
in the breath. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt; 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton. 

To Inspi're. v. a. 

1. To breathe into; to infufe into the mind; to imprefs upon 

the fancy. r 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infp r’d. Shakefpeare. 
He knew not his Maktr, and he that wfpired into him an 
active foul, and breathed in a living fpirit. Wifd.xv. i n 

Then to the heart infpir’d J 

Vernal delight Afifa,. 

2. I o animate by ftlpernatural infuflon. 

Nor th’ infpir’d 

Caftalian fpring. ji/ru 

ftrato, thy p)oet s mind infpire , 

And fill his foul with thy celeftial fire. Dryd. AEn. 

The letters are often read to the young religious, to infbire 
with fentiments of virtue. 0 * ’ Ji/r 

3- To draw in with the breath. Addijon. 

Jy^T nS u f f ^ h “ rous coal fmoaks ^ngs are ftifled and 
opprefled, whereby they are forced to infpire and e nir 

air with difficulty, in companion of the facilitv of££ 
and expiring the air in the country. 7 ° f tn JP*™S 

His baleful breath infpiring as he glides ; 

of the world, the moft 

fprer of mankind, be a» honour. ’ rana ‘ fier > an ? «•* 

-- ’ co ennven, to invigorate; to en- 


eourage. 
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It has pl&afed God to infpirit and a&uate all his evario-eti- 
cal methods by a concurrence of fupernatural ftrength, which 
makes it not only eligible but poffible; eafy and pleafont for 
us to do whatever he commands us. Decay of Piety. 

A difcreet ufe of becoming ceremonies renders the fervicef 
of the church folemn and affe&ing, infpirits the ftuggifti, and 
inflames even the devout worihipper. Atterbury's Sermons * 

The courage of Agamemnon is infpirited by love of em¬ 
pire and ambition. Pope's Preface to the Iliads. 

Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content, 

And the gay confcience of a life well fpent, 

Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace, , 

Glow in thy heart, and fmiie upon thy face. Pope. 

To Inspi'ssate. v. a. [in and JpiJJus, Lat.] To thicken 5 to 
make thick. 

Sugar doth infpijfatc the fpirits of the wine, and maketh 
them not fo ealy to refolve into vapour. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

This oil farther infpijfated by evaporation, turns by degrees 
into balm. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Inspissa'tion. n.f [from infpijfatc.'] The aCt of making any 
liquid thick. 

The effecl is wrought by the infpijfation of the air. Bacon. 
Recent urine will cryftallize by infpijfation , and afford a 
fait neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Instability, n.f. [ inflabihtas , from injlabilite , French ; in- 
fabilis , Lat.] Inconftancy; ficklenefs; mutability of opinion 
or condudl. 

Injlability of temper ought to be checked, when it difpofes 
men to wander from one fcheme of government to another ; 
fince fuch a ficklenefs cannot but be fatal to our country. 

Addiforis Freeholder , N°, 25. 
Insta'ble. adj. [ injlabilis , Lat.] Inconftant; changing. See 
Unstable. 

To INSTALL, v.a. [ infalkr , French, in and fall.] To ad¬ 
vance to any rank or office, by placing in the feat or flail 
proper to that condition. 

She reigns a goddefs now among the faints, 

That whilom was the faint of fhepherds light, 

And is inf ailed now in heaven’s hight. Spenfer's Paji. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome. 

Inf ail'd archbifhop of Canterbury. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The king chofe him mafter of tiie horfe, after this he was 
injlalled of the moff noble order. Wotton. 

Installation, n.f. [ in/lallation , French, from injlall .] The 
a<ft of giving vifible pofiefiion of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper feat. 

Upon the election the bifhop gives a mandate for his in- 
Jlallaiion. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Instalment, n.f. [from injlall.] 
j. The adt of inftalling. 

Is it not eafy 

To make lord William Haftings of our mind. 

For the injlalment of this noble duke 

In the feat royal. Shakefpeare' * Richard III. 

2. The feat in which one is inftalled. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves. 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour; 

Each fair injlalment , coat and feveral creft 

With loyal blazon evermore be bleft ! Shakefpeare. 

I'NSTANCE. j r r- a t? 1 

7/ t n - b \ instance + rrench.J 

I nstancy. 5 J L y 5 J 

1. Importunity ; urgency; folicitation. 

Chriftian men fliould much better frame themfelves to 
thofe heavenly precepts which our Lord and Saviour with fo 
great injlancy gave us concerning peace and unity, if we did 
concur to have the ancient councils renewed. Hooker , b. i. 

2. Motive ; influence ; preffing argument. Not now in ufe. 

She dwells fo lecurely upon her honour, that folly dares 
not prefent itfelf. Now, could I come to her with any di¬ 
rection in my hand, my. defires had injlance and argument to 
commend themfelves. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 
The inflanccs that fecond marriage move. 

Are bafe refpedls of thrift, but none of love. Shakefpeare. 

3. Profecution or procefs of a fuit. 

The injlance of a caufe is faid to be that judicial procefs 
which is made from the conteftation ol a fuit, even to the 
time of pronouncing fentence in the caufe, or till the end of 
three years. ~ Aylijfe s Parergon. 

4. Example; document. 

Yet doth this accident 
So far exceed all injlance , all difeourfe, 

That I am ready to diftruft mine eyes. _ Shakefpeare. 
In furnaces of copper and brafs, where vitriol is often caft 
in, there rifeth fuddenly a fly, which fometimes moveth on 
the walls of the furnace ; fometimes in the fire below ; and 
dieth prefently as foon as it is out of the furnace: which is 
a noble injlance , and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 

We find in hiftory injlances of perlons, who, after their 
prifons have been flung open, have chofen rather to languifti 
In their dungeons, than flake their miferablc lives and for¬ 
tunes upon the fuecefs of a revolution. Addifon. 


I N S 

The greateft Taints are fometimes made the moft rertitfir 
able injlance, of fuffering Jtterlury’s 

Suppofe the earth fhould be removed nearer to the f 
and revolve for injlance in the orbit of Mercurv th P 
ocean would boil with heat. 

The ufe of injlances is to illuftrate and explain a difficult 
and this end is beft anfwered by fuch infances as are fam.r * 

and common. Baker's RefleBims on Leamkl 

5. State of any thing. mn &' 

Thefe feem as if, in the time of Edward the firft, they wer P 
drawn up into the form of a law in the firft injlance Ml 

6. Occafion; a 61 . * 

The performances required on our part, are no other than 
what natural reafon lias endeavoured to recommend, even i 
the mofl fevere and difficult injlances of duty. ’ £ 11 

To I'nstance. v. n. [from the noun.] To give or offer an 
example. 

As to falfe citations, that the world may fee how little he 
is to be trufted, I fhall injlance in two or three about which 
he makes the loudeft clamor. Tillotf 

In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laft have excelled 
the ancients ; and I would injlance in Shakefpeare of the for¬ 
mer, in Dorfet of the latter fort. Dryden’s Juvenal 

I'NSTANT. adj. [1 Infant , Fr. infans, Latin.] 

1. Preffing; urgent; importunate; earneft. 

And they were infant with loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified. Luke xxiii. 23. 

Rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation j continuing in¬ 
fant in prayer. R om , xi -; I2 

2. Immediate ; without any time intervening; prefent. 

Our good old friend beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bufinefles. 

Which crave the infant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Th’ infant ftroke of death denounc’d to day. 

Remov’d far off. Milton. 

Nor native country thou, nor friend {halt fee; 

Nor war haft thou to wage, nor year to come ; 
Impending death is thine, and infant dooha. Prior. 

3. Quick ; without delay. 

Infant without difturb they took alarm. Milton. 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fhould wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate ; 

Infant he flew with hofpitable hafte. 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac’d. Pope. 

I'nstant. n.f [ infant , French.] 

1. Infant is fuch a part of duration wherein we perceive no 

fucceffion. Locke. 

There is fcarce an infant between their flourifhing and 
their not being. Hooker , b. v. 

I can at any unfeafonable infant of the night appoint her 
to look out at her lady’s chamber window. Shakefpeare. 

Her nimble body yet in time mult move, 

And not in infants through all places ffride; 

But fhe is nigh and far, beneath, above. 

In point of time, which thought cannot divide. Davies. 
At any infant of time the moving atom is but in one Angle 
point of the line; therefore all but that one point is either 
future or paft, and no other parts are co-exiftent or contem¬ 
porary with it. Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . It is ufed in low and commercial language for a day of the 
prefent or current month. 

On the twentieth infant it is my intention to eredl a lion’s 
head. Addifon s Guard. N°. 98. 

Instanta'neous. adj. [ infantaneus , Latin.] Done in an in- 
ftant; a&ing at once without any perceptible fucceffion ; act¬ 
ing with the utmoft fpeed ; done with the utmoft fpeed. 

This manner of the beginning or ceafing of the deluge 
doth not at all agree with the infantaneous a&ions of creation 
and annihilation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The rapid radiance infantaneous ftrikes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thmfrn. 

Instantaneously, adv. [from inf antaneous.] In an indivi- 
fible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came to my 
thoughts, there being reafon to conclude that thofe came from 
the clouds, or were injlantaneoufy generated. Dei ham. 

I'nstantly. adv. [injlanter, Latin.] . 

1. Immediately ; without any perceptible intervention of time. 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affects of any one par 
of the body injiantly make a tranfeurfion throughout the w e e 
body. Bacon's Nat. Hf. cent . x. 

Sleep infantly fell on me. Mllm ' 

As feveral winds arife, , 

Juft fo their natures alter infantly. May s / ir I l ' 

2 . With urgent importunity. 

To Insta'te. v. a. [in and fate.] 

I, To place in a certain rank or condition. . , r 

This kind of conqueft does only infate the vi<ftor in 1 
rights- of government, which the conquered prince, or 
prince to whom the conqueror pretends a right of fucce \ ? 

Halt's Common Low of 
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Had this differing monfter been born to thy P ov f[ty> ? e 

' r, 

nrevail at laft to have them alfo accepted a? holy, and l inflated 
Tie favour of God. ^erburfs Sermons. 

2. To iriveft. Obfolete. 

For his pofleflions, 

Although by confifcation they are ours, 

We do infate and widow you withal. Shakefpeare. 

Instaura'tion. n.f [infauration, French ; mfauratio, Dat.J 
Reftoration; reparation; renewal. . . 

Instead of prep. [A word formed by the coalition of in and 

pad, place.] _ 

1. I11 room of; in place of. , , 

Vary the form of fpeech, and infiead of the word church 
make it a queftion in politicks, whether the monument be m 
danger. J 

2. Equal to. . , c 

This very confideration to a wife man is infead of a thou- 
fand arguments, to fatisfy him, that, in thofe times, no 
fuch thing was believed. Tillotjon s Sermons. 

To Inste'ep. v. a. [in and feep.] 

1. 'Fo foak ; to macerate in moifture. 

Suffolk firft died, and York, all haggled over. 

Comes to him where in gore he lay injleep'd. Shakefpeare. 

2. Lying under water. 

The guttered rocks, and congregated fands. 

Traitors infeep'd to clog the guiltlefs keel. Sbak. Othello. 

Instep, n.f [in and fep. ] The upper part of the foot where 
it joins to the leg. 

The caliga was a military {hoe with a very thick foie, tied 
above the infep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To FNSTIGATE. v. a. [ infligo , Lat. infiguer , French.] To 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 

Instigation, n.f [inflation, French; from injligate.] In¬ 
citement to a crime ; encouragement; impulfe to ill. 

Such infiigations have been often dropt. 

Where I have took them up. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar, 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this ? But rather follow 
Our forceful infigation. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

It was partly by the infigation of fome factious malecon- 
tents that bare principal ftroke amongft them. Bacon. 

Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cutting of 
whole armies to pieces, fet up for an innocent ? As if the 
lives that were taken away by his infigation were not to be 
charged upon his account. L'Ef range's Fables-. 

We have an abridgment of all the balenefs and villainy 
that both the corruption of nature and the injligation of the 
devil could bring the fons of men to. South's Sermons . 

Instiga'toR. n.f. [ infigateur , French; from injligate.] In¬ 
citer to ill. 

That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal mifery 
the malicious author or injiigator of its effufion. K. Charles. 

Either the eagernefs of acquiring, or the revenge of mif¬ 
fing dignities, have been the great infigators of ecclefiaftick 
feuds. Decay of Piety. 

To INSTILL, v. a. [inf illo, Lat. infiller , French.] 

1. To infufe by drops. 

He from the well of life three drops infill'd . Milton. 

2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly into the mind; to 
infufe. 

Though fuch affemblies be had indee-d for religion’s fake, 
hurtful neverthelefs they may eafily prove, as well in regard 
of their fitnefs to ferve the tufn of hereticks, and fuch as 
privily will fooneft adventure to infil their poifon into mens 

Hooker , b. v. 

He had a farther deiign in all this compaflion, to infil and 
infinuate good inftruction, by contributing to their happinefs 
in this prefent life. Calamy's Sermons. 

Thole heathens did in a particular manner infil the prin¬ 
ciple into their children of loving their country, which is far 
otherwife now-a-days. Swift's Mifcel. 

Instilla'tion. n.f. [injlillatio, Lat. from infil.] 

1. The act of pouring in by drops. 

2. The act of infufing flowly into the mind. 

3* The thing infufed. 

They imbitter the cup of life by infenfible inf illations. 

t. / „ Rambler. 

Instinct, adj. [mfmtt, Fr. tnjlinfius , Lat.] Moved: ani¬ 
mated. A word not in ufe. 

Forth ruffl’d with whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
itfelf inf 1 a with fpirit, but convoy’d 

FNQ'Tm°^ CherU J )lck fhaiDeS ’ Milton's Par. Lof , b. vi. 

NSTINCT. n.f. [mfina, Fr. infintfus, Lat. This word 
nad lts accent formerly on the laft fyllable.] Defire or aver- 


Addifon. 


Prion 


Pope. 


1 N S 

fion acting in the mind without the intervention of reafon ot 
deliberation ; the power determining the will of brutes. 

In him they fear your highnefs’ death; 

And mere inflintt of love and loyalty m , r 

Makes them thus forward in his banifhment. Shakefpeare- 
Thou knoweft I am as valiant as Hercules; but beware 
inflinft ; the lion will not touch the true prince : infmft is a 
great matter. I was a coward on inf inti: I fhall think the 
better of myfelf and thee, during my life ; I for a valiant 
lion, and thee for a true prince. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 1 
But providence or infinft of nature feems, 

Or reafon though difturb’d, and fcarce confulted, 

To have guided me aright. Milton's Agonif. 1 . 1545- 
Nature firft pointed out my Portius to me. 

And eafily taught me by her fecret force 
To love thy perfon, e’er I knew thy merit; 

Till what was inflinft grew up into friehdffup. 

The philofopher avers, 

That rcafori guides our deed, and inf mil theirs; 

Inf inti and reafon how fhall we divide ? 

Reafon ferves when prefs’d ; 

But honeft infinft comes a volunteer. 

Insti'ncted. adj. [ infinffus , Lat.] Impreffed as an animating 
power. This, neither mufical nor proper, was perhaps in* 
troduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguifhable beauty muft be impreffed 
and infinfted through the whole, which the defedation of fo 
many parts by a bad printer and a worfe editor could not hin¬ 
der from fhining forth. Bentley s Preface to Milton. 

Insti'nctive. adj. [from infinfi.] Adting without the appli¬ 
cation of choice of reafon; rifing in the mind without appa¬ 
rent caufe. 

Rais’d 

By quick inf in fiive motion, up I fprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton s Par. Lof , b. viii. 
It will be natural that Ulyffes’s mind fhould forbode; and 
it appears that the infinitive prefage was a favourite opinion 
of Homer’s. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey . 

Instinctively, adv. [from infinitive.] By inftincl; by the 
call of nature. 

The very rats 

Infliniiively had quit it. Shakefpeare's Tempef . 

To PNSTITUTE. v.n, [infituo, infitutum , Lat. infituer , Fr.] 

1. To fix; to eftablifh ; to appoint; to ena&; to fettle ; to 
preferibe. 

God then infituted a law natural to be obferved by crea¬ 
tures ; and therefore, according to the manner of laws, the 
inftitution thereof is deferibed as being eftabliftied by folemn 
injun&ion. Hooker , b. i„ 

Here let us breathe, and haply infiitute 
A courfe of learning, and ingenuous ftudies. Shakefpeare. 
To the production of the effect they arc determined by the 
laws off their nature, infituted and imprinted on them by ini¬ 
mitable wifdom. Hale's Original of Mankind. 

To injlitute a court and country party without materials, 
would be a very new fyftem in politicks, and what, I be¬ 
lieve, was never thought on before. Swift. 

2. To educate; to inftruCl; to form by inftruCtion. 

If children were early infituted , knowledge wo.uld infen- 
fibly infinuate itfelf. Decay of Piety „ 

Institute, n.f [ infitut , Fr. infitutum , Latin.] 

1. Eftabliftied law; fettled order. 

This law, though cuftom now direCIs the courfe. 

As nature’s infitute, is yet in force 

Uncancel’d, though difufed. Dry den. 

2. Precept; maxim ; principle. 

Thou art pale in mighty ftudies gfown. 

To make the Stoick infitut es thy own. Dry dens P erf us. 

Institution, n. f. [inf itution , Fr. injlitutio , Latin.1 

1. ACI of eftabliftiing. J 

2. Eftablifhment; fettlement. 

The infitution of God’s law is deferibed as being eftablifli- 
ed by folemn injundion. . Hooker 

It became him by whom all things are, to be the way of 
falvation to all, that the infitution and reftitution of the world 
might be both wrought with one hand. Hooker , b. v. 

This unlimited pov/er placed fundamentally in the body of 
a people, is what legiflators have endeavoured, in their feveral 
fchemes or infitutions of government, to depofit in fuch hands 
as would preferve the people. c 

3. Pofitive law. Swt f U 

The holinefs of the firft fruits and the lump is an holinefs. 
merely of mjl.tunon, outward and nominal, whereas the 
hohnefs of the root is an holinefs of nature, inherent and 

rhe law and mjlttutim founded by Moles was to eftablifh 
religion, and to make mercy and peace known to the whole 

4. Education. ^ 

^ After baptifm, when it is in infancy received, fucceeds in- 
ftrutfhon and mjhtutmn in the nature and feveral branches of 

12 M that 
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that 


vow. 


which was made at the font, in a Ihort intelligible 
manner. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

It is a neceflary piece of providence in the injlitution of our 
children, to tram them up to fomevvhat in their youth, that 
may honelHy entertain them in their age. L'EJlrange. 

His learning was not the effect of precept or injlitution. 

Bentley . 

Institutionary, adj. [from injlitutionF\ Elemental; con¬ 
taining the firft doctrines, or principles of do#rine. 

"I hat it was not out of falhion Ariftotle declareth in his 
politicks, among the injlitutionary rules of youth. Brown. 

i. An eftablilher; one who fettles. 

Enstitutor. n. f. [ injlituteur , Fr. injlitutor , Latin.] 

It might have fucceeded a little better, if it had pleafed 
the injlitutors of the civil months of the lun to have ordered 
them alternately odd and even. Holder on Time. 

2* Inftru#or; educator. 

The two great aims which every injlitutor of youth fhould 
mainly and intentionally drive at. IValker. 

Tnstitutist. n.J'. [from inflitute.] Writer of inftitutes, or 
elemental inftrudtions. 

Green gall the injlitutijls would perfuade us to be an effe# 
of an over-hot Ifomach. Harvey on Conniptions. 

To Xnsto'p. v. a. [in. and Jlop .] To clofe up ; to flop. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
The foams in/lops. Dryden s Ann. Mirab. 

To INSTRU'CT. v. a. [injlruo , Latin ; injiruire , French.] 

1. To teach; to form by precept; to inform authoritatively; 
to educate ; to inftitute; to direct. 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he 
might injlraEl thee. Deut. iv. 36. 

His God doth injlrutt him to diferetion, and doth teach 
him. Ifa. xxviii. 26. 

They that were injlrufted in the fongs of the Lord were 
two hundred fourfeore and eight. 1 Chron. xxv. 7. 

Thefe are the things wherein Solomon was injlrufled for 
building of the houfe of God. 2 Chron. iii. 3. 

Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, injlrufted about the fong, 
becaufe he was fkilful. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 

She being before injirufted of her mother. Matth. xiv. 8. 
Thou approve!! the things that are more excellent, being 
injlrufted out of the law. Rom. ii. 18. 

Injlruft me, for thou knoweft. Milton. 

He ever by confulting at thy fhrine 
Return’d the wifer, or the more injlruft 
To fly or follow what concern’d him moft. Milton. 

2. To model; to form. Little in ufe. 

They fpeak to the merits of a caufe, after the prodlor has 
prepared and injlrufted the fame for a hearing before the 
judge. Aylife's Parergon. 

Instru'cter. n.J'. [from injlrutt .] A teacher; an inftituter; 
one who delivers precepts or imparts knowledge. 

You have ten thoufand injlruttors in Chrilt. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and inflruftor was. Denham. 

O thou, who future things can’ll reprefent 
As prelent, heav’nly injlru&or ! Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Poets, the firft injhuftors of mankind, 

Brought all things to their native proper ufe. Rofcommon. 
They fee how they are befet on every fide, not only with 
temptations, but injiruftors to vice. Locke on Education. 

We have precepts of duty given us by our injlruttors. Rog . 
Several injlruflors were difpofed among this little helplefs 
people. AddiJ'on's Guard. N°. 105. 

Instruction, n.f. [injlruftiou, French; from injlruft.] 

1. The act of teaching; information. 

It lies on you to fpeak, 

Not by your own injlruttion , nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 
As are rooted in your tongue. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thofe 
difcoveries and difeourfes they have left behind them for our 
inJlruSlion. Locke. 

2 . Precepts conveying knowledge. 

Will ye not receive injlrutlion to hearken to receive my 
words ? J er ' xxxv. 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows. 

In ev’ry ftream a fweet injlrutlion flows ; 

But fome untaught o’erhear the whifper’ring rill. 

In fpite of facred Jeifure, blockheads ftill. Young. 

3. Authoritative information; mandate. 

See this difpatch’d with all the hafte thou can’!! ; 

Anon I’ll give thee more iujlrutlion. Shakefpeare. 

Instructive, adj. [from injlruti ; injlruftif, French.] Con¬ 
veying knowledge. 

With variety of injlrutlive expreflions by fpeech man 
alone is endowed. Holder. 

I would not laugh but in order to inftru#; or if my mirth 
chafes to be injlru£live> it (hall never ceafe to be innocent. 

Addifin's Spell. N°. 179. 
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IMSTRUMENT, Fr . 

1. A tool u(ed for,any work or purpofe. 5 ^ at *J 

, If he fmite him with an injlrument of iron, f 0 that V, j- 
he is a murderer. Num * ^ ’ 

What artificial frame, what injlrument , ^ ^ X * XV * 
Did one luperior genius e’er invent • 

Which to the muicles is preferr’d. ’ Blackmon on Creotm 
Box is a wood lifeful for turners and injlrument make” 

2. A frame conftrufled fo as to yield harmonious founT'™^ 

He that ftnketh an injlrument with (kill, mav cai .; n t 
withftarfd.ng a very pleafant found, if the firing whereon°h 
ftriketh chance to be capable of harmony T-J nn i J . 

She taketh moft delight ' 5 ^ 

Li mufick, injlruments and poetry. Sbakeftetr, 

In folitary groves he makes his moan, 

Nor, mix’d in mirth, in youthful pleafure fhares 
But fighs when fongs and injlruments he hears. ’ Dhd 

3. A writing containing any contra# or order. * 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and did write 
an injlrument of covenants, and fealed it. Eob vii 

4. The agent or mean of any-thing. It is ufed of perfons^ 
well as things, but of perfons very often-in an ill fenfe 

The gods would not have delivered, a foul into the bodv 
which hath arms and legs, only injlruments of doing; but that 
it were intended the inind fhould employ them. ’ Sidnr 
If, haply, you my father do fufpedl, ‘ ^ 

An injlrument of this your calling back. 

Lay not your blame on me. Sbakefp. 0 { JJu Q 

All voluntary felf-denials and aufterities which Chriflianity 
commends become neceflary, not Amply for themfelves, but 
as injlruments towards a higher end. Decay cf Piety 

Reputation is the fmalleft facrifice thofe can make us, wlio 
have been the injlruments of our ruin. Swift's Mijccl. 

There is one thing to be considered concerning reafonj 
whether fyllog[fm be the proper injlrument of it, And the ufe- 
fulleft way of exercifing this faculty. 

5. One who a£ls only to ferve the purpofes of another. 

He. fcarcely knew what was done in his own chamber, but 
as it pleafed her injlruments to frame themfelves. Sidney fi. ii. 

All the injlruments which aided to expofe the child,’were 
even then loft when it was found. Shakefp. JVinter's Tale. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal that we 
are to confider, not the injlrument; that which a man does 
by another, is in truth his own a#. L'EJlrange. 

The bold are but th’ injlruments of the wife. 

They undertake the dangers they advife. Dryden . 

Instrumental, adj. [ injlrumental , french; injlrumentum y 
Latin.] 

1. Conducive as means to fome end ; organical. 

All fecond and injlrumental caufes, without that operative 
faculty which God gave them, would become altogether 
ftlent, virtuelefs, and dead. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Prayer, which is injlrumental to every thing, hath a parti¬ 
cular prorpife in this thing. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

It is not an eflential part of religion, but rather an auxi¬ 
liary and injlrumental duty. Smalridge's Sermons. 

I difeem fome excellent final caufes of conjunction of body 
and foul; but the injlrumental I know not, nor what invifi- 
ble bands and fetters unite them together. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. ACting to fome end ; contributing to fome purpofe; helpful: 
ufed of perfons and things. 

The prefbyterian merit is of little weight, when they 
allege themfelves injlrumental towards the reftoration. Swift. 

3. Confifting not of voices but inftruments. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abro¬ 
gated, require the abrogation of injlruenental mufick, ap¬ 
proving neverthelefs the uie of vocal melody to remain, muft 
ftiew fome reafon, wherefore the one fhould be thought a 
legal ceremony and not the other. Hooker , b.v. 

4. Produced by inftfuments ; not vocal. 

Oft in bands. 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav’nly touch of injlrumental founds 

In full harmonious number join’d, their fongs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav’n. MiltW. 

Sweet voices, mix’d with injlrwnental founds, 

Afcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. Dryd. 

Instrumentality, n.f. [from injlrumentaL] Subordinate 
agency; agency of any thing as means to an end. 

Thofe natural and involuntary actings are not done by de¬ 
liberation and formal command, yet they are done by the 
virtue, energy, and influx of the foul, arid the injlrumenfi' 
lity of the fpirits. Hales Original of Mankind- 

Instrument ally. adv. [from injlrumental .] In the nature 
of an inftrument; as means to an end. . 

Mens well-being here in this life is but injlrument ally 1 
as being the means for him to be well in the next life. Dig )- 
Habitual preparation for the facrament confifts in a flan ^ 
ing, permanent habit, or principle of holinefs> wrought 
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in the heart 


by God's fpirit, and inflrnmentally by lus word; 

or foul of man. T 

Instrument alness. n.f. [from injlrumental.] Ufefulnefs as 

means to an end. 

The injlrumentalnefs of riches to works of chanty, has 
rendered it very political, in every Chriftian commonwealth, 
by laws to fettle and fecure propriety. Hammond's Fund. 
Insufferable, adj. [in fuff enable.} 

j Intolerable ; infupportable ; intenfe beyond endurance. 

Vhe one is opprefled with cpnftant heat, the other with 
infuferable cold. Brown's Vulgar Frrours, b. vi. 

Though great light be infuferable to our eyes, yet the 
hiohelt degree of darknefs does not at all difeafe them ; be¬ 
caufe that caufing no diforderly motion, leaves that curious 

Locke. 


organ- HIPP 

2 -. Deteftable; Contemptible. 

A multitude of fcribblers, who daily pefter the world with 
their infuferable fluff, fhould be difeouraged from writing any 
more< Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

Insufferably, adv. [from infuferable.] To a degree beyond 
endurance. 

Thofe heav’nly fhapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

There is no perfon remarkably ungrateful, who was not 
alio infuferably proud. South's Sermons. 

Insuffi'cience. I n.J'. [ infufcience , Fr. in and fufeient .] I11- 
Insuffi'ciency. J dequatenefs to any end or purpofe; 
want of requifite value or power : ufed of things and perfons. 

The minifter’s aptnefs or infufciency , otherwife than by 
reading to inftru# the flock, Itandeth in this place as a 
ftranger, with whom our form of common prayer hath no¬ 
thing to do. Hooker , b. v. 

The infufciency of the light of nature is, by the light of 
feripture, fo fully fupplied, that further light than this hath 
added, there doth not need unto that end. Hooker , b. ii. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes, unintel¬ 
ligent of our infufcience , may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufe us. Shakefpeare's JVinter's Tale. 

Till experience had difeovered their defe# and infufciency , 
I did certainly conclude them to be infallible. JVilkins. 

Confider the pleas made ufe of to this purpofe, and fhew 
the infufciency and weaknefs of them. Atterbury. 

Insufficient, adj. [ infufdent , French ; in and fufeient .] 
Inadequate to any need, ufe, or purpofe ; wanting abilities ; 
incapable; unfit. 

The bifhop to whom they Ihall be prefented, may juftly 
reje# them as incapable and infufeient. Spenfer on Ireland . 

We are weak, dependant creatures, infifeient to our own 
happinefs, full of wants which of ourfelves we cannot re¬ 
lieve, expofed t© a numerous train of evils which we know 
not how to divert. Rogers's Sermons. 

Falling kills by the bad ftate, not by the infufeient quan¬ 
tity of fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Insufficiently, adv. [from infufeient J With want of pro¬ 
per ability ; not fkilfully. 

Insuffla'tion. [in and jufflo, Latin.] The a# of breathing 
upon. b 

Impofition of hands is a cuftom of parents in bleflino- their 
children, but taken up by the apofties inftead of that & divine 
infufation which Cbrift ufed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
rNscLAR. ladj. [infulaire, French; infularis , Lat.] Belong- 
Fnsulary. J ing to an ifland. 5 

Druina, being furrounded with the fea, is hardly to be in¬ 
vaded, having many other infulary advantages. " Howel 
insulated, adj. [ infula , Lat.] Not contiguous on any fide. ’ 
Insure, adj. [; infuljus , Lat.] Dull; infipid ; heavy. Dill. 
bfsuLT. n. f [/ nfultus , Lat. infulte , French.] 

1. I he a# of leaping upon any thing. In this fenfe it has the 
accent on the laft fyllable : the fenle is rare. 

The bull s infult at four fhe may fuftain, 

- A A Ut '- afte r f en frcm nu P tial rites rcf >ain. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. Act or mlolence or contempt. 6 

Take the fentehce ftrioufly, becaufe railleries are an infult 

To INST!'/7’ tUnate ’ r • r v Broom ‘ s Notes m the Odyjfcy. 
lo INSULT, y.a. [mfulter, Fr. iufuho, Lat.l W 3 

'' Ck treat 7 th ‘ nfoIence ° r “ntempt. It is ufed fometimes 
with over , fometimes without a prepofition 

Ihc poet makes his hero, after he was glutted by the 

^• ea ° r ’ f nd the honour he did his friend by Infult - 

Priam erer ’ ,0 6 m ° Ved ^ the teats ° f king 

2l "i" trample upon ; to triumph over. Pape. 

It pleas’d the king his mailer very lately 
you i 6 at me u pon his mifconftrudtion ; 

TriDt'mo fkttt’fing his difpieafure, 

tnpt me behind; being down, infulud, rail’d. 

Arid put upon him fuch a deal of man, 
l nat worthied him. > -v- t 

Anfill Pe \ t j! n fi ng - fire his . 1,arro w jT ‘ ^ 

akes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden 


unharmed. 
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Ev’n when they fing at eaffe in full content, 

Infulting o'er the toil they underwent, 

Yet ftill they find a future talk remain, . 

To turn the foil. Dryden*s Virgil 

InsuLter. n.f. [from infult .1 One who treats another with 
infolent triumph; 

Ev’n man, the merdlefs ihfulter man; 

Man, who rejoices in our fex’s weaknefs, 

Shall pity thee. Rowe'); Jane Shore ; 

Insu'ltingly. adv. [from infulting.] With contemptuous 
triumph. 

Infultingly , he made yorir love his boaft; 

Gave me my life, and "told me what it coft. Dryden. 

Insuperability, n.f -{from infuperable.J The quality of be¬ 
ing invincible. 

INSU'PERABLE. adj. [; infuperabilis , Latin.] Invincible; in- 
furmountable ; not to be conquered ; riot to be overcome. 

This appears to be an infuperable objedtion, becaufe of the 
evidence that fenfe feems to give it. Di'gby on Bodies. 

Much might be done would we but endeavour; nothing 
is infuperable to pains and patience. Ray on the Creation „ 

And middle natures how they long to join, 

Yet never pafs th’ infuperable line. Pope's Efay on Man. 

Insu'perableness. n.J'. [from infuperable.] Invinciblenels; 
impoflibility to be furmounted. 

Insu'perably. adv. [from infuperable.] Invincibly; infur- 
mountably. 

Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there is this 
difference, that the former furthers, the latter; being fo in- 
fuperably hard, hinders the fplitting of it. Grew's Miifeeiim. 

Insupportable, adf [infupportable , French; in and Jupport- 
able.] Intolerable; infufferable; not to be endured. 

A dhgrace put upon a man in company is infupportable ; it 
is heightened according to the greatnefs, and multiplied ac¬ 
cording to the number of the perfons that hear. South. 

The baler the enemies are, the more infupportable is the 
infolence _ L'EJrange's Fables-. 

The thought of being nothing after death is a burden in¬ 
fupportable to a virtuous man: we naturally aim at happinefs, 
and cannot bear to have it confined to our prefent being. Dryd. 

To thofe that dwell under or near the Equator, this Spring 
would be a moft peftilent and infupportable Summer; and as 
for thole countries that are nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring 
will not do their bufinefs. Bentley s Sermons. 

Insupportableness, n.f [from infupportable.] Infufferable* 
nels ; the ftate of being beyond endurance. 

Then fell fhe to fo pitiful a declaration of the infupportable- 
nefsof her defires, that Dorus’s ears procured his eyes with 
tears to give teftimony how much they fuffered for her fuf- 

T fenn S- Sidney. 

Insuppo rtably. adv. [from infupportable.] Beyond en¬ 
durance. 

But fafeft he who Hood aloof, 

When infupportably his foot advanc’d;, 

In fcorn of their proud arms and warlike tools 
Spurn’d them to death by troops. Milton's 4 gen tle:. 

I he hrft day s audience fufficiently convinced me, that the 
poem was infupportably too long. Dryden 

Insurmountable .adj. [infirmontable, Fr. in ^ fur mount able'] 
Infuperable; unconquerable. J 

This difficulty is infurmomtabU, ’till I can make fimplicity 
and variety the fame. Lceke 

Hope thinks nothing difficult; defpair tells us, that difficul¬ 
ty is injur mount able. jy 

lN unco M n° q uera T biy BLY - ^ ^ Countable.] Invincibly^ 

Utin - ] ^ Mitious rifing; a 
a , B uTn n the aain S of a dreadful thing. 

And the firft motion, all the interim is 
Hike a phantafma, or a hideous dream - 
I he genius and the mortal inftruments 
Are then in council; and the ftate of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then 
I he nature of an infurrelthn. Shak %/ p„r ■ 

This city of old time hath made infurre^i n g'Zinft 

The^/ffi 6 r 2nd fediti ° n hilVC ^ made therein^ 

LoJd " grCat in f Urr **™ u P°n thofe that fe 1 the 

tSegtsf. “ p ” p "-— 

■ — Bacon s Henry VII. 



Insusui 
paring. 

lN To A the T to B uch. “ dj - 2nd ,aSfum ' r>atin.] Not perceptible 
T tIta,ia ^ A "y *hat has figurePen- 

tique /B^&rand'medals.^ WhlCh J uvenal defcrifc es on an- 

Addi/on on Italy. 

IntaFtajl^ 
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Intacta ble. adj. [in and tajle.] Not rafting any fenfations 
in the organs of tafte. 

Something which is invifible, intajlable , and intangible, as 
exifting only in the fancy, may produce a pleafure fuperior to 
that of fenfe. ' Greiv’s Cofmol. 

INTEGER, n. f. [Latin.] The whole of any thing. 

As not only fignified a piece of money, but any integer ; 
from whence is derived the word ace , or unit. Arbuthnot. 

1'ntec?ral. adj. [ integral, French; integer , Latin.] 

1. Whole: applied to a thing confidered as comprifing all its 
conftituent parts. 

A local motion keepeth bodies integral , and their parts toge¬ 
ther. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Uninjured ; complete ; not defe&ive. 

No wonder if one remain fpeechlefs, though of integral 
principles, who, from an infant, fhould be bred up amongft 
mutes, and have no teaching. Holder. 

3. Not fractional; not broken into fractions. 

Tntegral. n.f. The w'hole made up of parts. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diflecfions, have 
fearched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
nerves, and integrals of the human body. Hale. 

Confider the infinite complications and combinations of 
feveral concurrences to the conftitution and operation of al- 
moft every integral in nature. Hale. 

A mathematical whole is better called integral , when the 
feveral parts, which make up the whole, are diftinCt, and each 
may fubfift apart. Watts. 

Inte'grity. n.f. [integrity Fr. integritas , from integer , Lat.] 

1. Honefty; uncorrupt mind; purity of manners; uncorrupt- 
ednefs. 

Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 

Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shakefp. Coriol. 

Macduff, this noble paffion. 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shake/. Macbeth. 

Whoever has examined both parties cannot go far towards 
the extremes of either, without violence to his integrity or 
underftanding. Swift. 

The libertine, inftead of attempting to corrupt our -inte¬ 
grity) will conceal and difguife his own vices. Rogers. 

2. Purity; genuine unadulterate ftate. 

Language continued long in its purity and‘integrity. Hale. 

3. Intirenefs ; unbroken whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is no chafm, nor 
can it affeCt the integrity of the aCtion. Broome. 

Inte'gument. n.f [integumenturn, intego , Lat.J Any thing 
that covers or invelops another. 

He could no more live without his frize-coat than without 
his fkin : it is not indeed fo properly his coat, as what the 
anatomifts call one of the integuments of the body. Addifon. 

INTELLECT. f [intelltfl, Fr. intellettus , Lat.] The in¬ 
telligent mind ; the power of underftanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all fenfe. Milton. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds 
gaze at, and the ingenious purfue, are but the reliques of an 
Intellect defaced with fin and time. South’s Sermons. 

Intelle'ction. n.J. [intelleftion,ht:. intelleftio, Latin.] The 

a<ft of underftanding. 

Simple ap prehen lion denotes the foul’s naked intelleftion of 
an objeft, without either compofition or deduction. Glanv. 

A determinate intellect ion of the modes of being, never hinted 
by the fenfes, can realize chimeras. Glanv. Scepf 

They will fay ’tis not the bulk or fubftance of the animal 
fpfrit, but its motion and agility, that produces intellettion and 
p en f c _ Bentley s Sermons. 

Intellective, adj. [< intellettif,\ Fr. from intelleft .] Having 
power to underftand. 

If a man as intellettive be created, then either he means the 
whole man, or only that by which he is inteUeflive. Glanv. 

Intellectual, adj. [ intelleftuel , French; intelleftualis, low 
Latin.] 

1. Relating to the underftanding; belonging to the mmd; 
tranfaefed by the underftanding. 

Religion teaches us to prefent to God our bodies as well 
as our fouls : if the body ferves the foul in actions natural and 
civil, and intellectual, it muft not be eafed in the only offices 
of religion. ^ Taylor, 

2. Mental; comprifing the faculty of underftanding; belonging 
to the mind. 

Logick is to teach us the right ufe of our reafon, or Intel - 
leClual powers. Watts . 

q. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not the fenfes. 

In a dark vifion’s intellectual feene, 

Beneath a bow’r for forrow made. 

The melancholy Cowley lay. Cowley. 

A train of phantoms in wild order rofe. 

And, join’d, this intellectual feene compofe. Pope. 

4. Having the power of underftanding. 
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* ■ 

Anaxagoras and Plato term the maker of the world an - 
telleftual worker. 

Who would lofe, ° Gker - 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thofe thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perifh rather, fwallow’d up and loft. 

In the wide womb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of fenfe and motion ? Milton's Farad, td 

5. Propofed as the object not of the fenfes but intellect - 
Cudivorth names his book the intellectual fyftem of the 1 S; 
verfe. um “ 

Intellectual, n.f. Intellea; underftanding; m cnr a l 
powers or faculties. This is little in ufe. U 

Her hufband not nigh, 

Whofe higher intellectual more I fhun. Milton 

The fancies of moft, like the index.of a clock, are moved 
but by the inward fprings of the corporeal machine; which 
even on the moft fublimed intellectual , is dangeroufly influen- 

tia l , r . ', r . Glanv. Scepf 

1 have not confulted the repute of my intellectuals in bring- 
ing their weaknefles into fuch difeerning prefences. Glanv. 

Intelligence. \ n. f. [ intelligence, French; in&entia 
Inte'lligency. 3 Latin ] 5 

1. Commerce of information; notice; mutual communication * 
account of things diftant or fecret. 

It was perceived there had not been in the catholicks, either 
at Armenia or at Seleucia, fo much forefight as to provide that 
true intelligence might pafs between them of what was done. 

Hooker, b. v. 

A mankind witch! hence with her, out of door ! 

A moft intelligency bawd ! Shakefpeare, 

He furnifhed his employed men liberally with money, 
to draw on and reward intelligences ; giving them alfo in charge 
to advertife continually what they found. Bacon'sli. VlL 
The advertifements of neighbour princes are always to be 
regarded, for that they receive intelligence from better authors 
than perfons of inferior note. Hayward. 

Let all the palfages 
Be well fecur’d, that no intelligence 
May pafs between the prince and them. Denham's Sophy, 
Thofe tales had been fung to lull children afleep, before ever 
Berofus fet up his intelligence office at Coos. Bentley. 

2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on which men live one 
with another. 

Fa&ious followers a re worfe to be liked, which follow not 
upon affe&ion to him with whom they range themfelves; 
whereupon commonly enfueth that ill intelligence that we fee 
between great perfonages. Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendfhip with 
the favourites. Clarendon. 

3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 

How fully haft thou fatisfied me, pure 
Intelligence of heav’n, angel! Milt. Farad. Lojl. 

There are divers ranks of created beings intermediate be¬ 
tween the glorious God and man, as the glorious angels and 
created intelligences. Hale. 

They hoped to get the favour of the houfes, and by the 
favour of the houfes they hoped for that of the intelligencies, 
and by their favour for that of the fupreme God. Stillingfeet. 

The regularity of motion, vifible in the great variety and 
curiofity of bodies, is a demonftration that the whole mafs of 
matter is under the condudb of a mighty intelligence. Collier. 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the intelligence of the 
fun circumvented him even in his own province. Dryden. 

4. Underftanding; fkill. 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideoufly, 

They think to be chief praife of poetry; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie. Spenfer. 

Intelligencer, n.f. [from intelligence.] One who fends or 
conveys news; one who gives notice of private or diftant 
tranfarftions; one who carries meflages between parties. 

His eyes, being his diligent intelligencers , could carry unto 
him no other news but difcomfortable. Sidney. 

Who hath not heard it fpoken 
How deep you were within the books of heav’n ? 

To us, th’ imagin’d voice of heav’n itfelf; 

The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace and fanftities of heav’n, 

And our dull workings. Shake/ Henry k 

If they had inftrudtions to that purpofe, they might be tnt 
beft intelligencers to the king of the true ftate of his who c 
kingdom. 

They are the beft fort of intelligencers ; for they have a way 
into the inmoft clofets of princes. Howet. 

They have news-gatherers and intelligencers, who rna e 
them acquainted with the converfation of the whole king- 

dom. . . 

Intelligent, adj. [intelligent, Fr. intelligens, Latin.] 

1. Knowing; inftnnfted; fkilful. • 

It is not only in order of nature for him to govern tna 
the more intelligent , as Ariftotle would have it; but mere^ 
4 
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... I,(- required for jo.ommont, oo.rej. to pmAjjJ 

above all honefty. . r , 

Intelligent of feafons, they fet forth 


Their airy caravan. 

He of times. 


Bacon. 
Milton . 


Shakefpeare*■ 


Intelligent , th’ harfti hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our funs 
Cleave the chill’d foil, he backwards wings his way. Phillips. 
Trace out the numerous footfteps of the prefence and in- 
teroofition of a moft wife and intelligent architect throughout 
all this ftupendous fabrick. Woodward. 

2. Giving information. 

Servants, who feem no lefs, 

Which are to France the fpies and fpeculations 
Intelligent of our ftate. Shake/. King Lear. 

Intellige'ntial. adj. [from intelligence.] 

1. Confifting of unbodied mind. 

Food alike thofe pure 
Intel'/ential fubftances require, 

As doth your rational. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

2. Intellectual; exercifing underftanding. 

In at his mouth 

The devil enter’d ; and his brutal fenfe. 

His heart or head pofleffing, foon infpir’d 

With a£t intelligential. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

Intelligibility, n.f. [from intelligible.] 

1. Poffibility to be underftood. 

2. The power of underftanding; intel’eCtion. Not proper. 

The foul’s nature confilts in intelligibility Glanv. Scepf. 

INTE'LLIGIBLE adj. [- intelligible , Fr. intelligibilis , Latin ] 
To be conceived by the underftanding; poffible to be under¬ 
ftood. 

We fhall give fatisfaCtion to the mind, to fhew it a fair and 
intelligible account of the deluge. Burnet. 

Something muft be loft in all tranflations, but the fenfe will 
remain, which would other wife be loft, 01 at leaft be maimed, 
when it is fcarce intelligible. Dryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourfelves, and our 
neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for the bulk of man¬ 
kind to find out by reafon ; therefore it has pleafed God to ex- 
prefs them in a plain manner, intelligible to fouls of the loweft 
capacity. Watts. 

InteLligibleness. n.f. [from intelligible.] Poffibility to be 
underftood ; perfpicuity. 

It is in our ideas that both the rightnefs of our knowledge, 
and the propriety or intelligiblenefs of our fpeaking, con- 
ftfts. Locke. 

Inte'lligibly. adv. [from intelligible.] So as to be under¬ 
ftood ; clearly; plainly. 

The genuine fenfe, intelligibly told. 

Shews a translator both difereet and bold. Rofcommon. 

To write of metals and minerals intelligibly , is a talk more 
difficult than to write of animals. Woodward.'s Nat. Hi/i. 

Inte'merate. adj. [intemerutu>, Latin.] Undehled; unDol- 
luted. P 

Inte mpframent. n.f [in and temperament .J Bad confti- 
tution. 

Some depend upon the -intemperament of the part ulcerated, 
and others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Inte mperance. \n.f [intemperance, Fr. intemperantia, Lat.] 

Inte'mperancy. 3 Want of temperance; want of modera¬ 
tion ; excefs in meat or drink. 

Boundlefs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 

The fall of many kings. Shakefp Macbeth. 

Another law of Lycurgus induced to intemperancy and all 
kind of incontinency. Hakewill. 

Some, as thou faw’ft, by violent ftroke fhall die ; 

By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 
Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee fhall appear; that thou may’ft know 
What mifery th’ inabftinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Mi/ton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

I he Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs and intemperance , by bringing a drunken man 
into their company. tit 

INTEMPERATE, adj. [intemperant, Fr. intemperate, LatinT 

1. Immoderate in appetite; exceffive in meat or drink; drunken- 
gluttonous. * uiJivcu, 

More women fhould die than men, if the number of bu¬ 
rials anfwered m proportion to that of ficknefl'es: but men 
being more intemperate than women, die as much bv rea- 
lon of their vices, as women do by the infirmity of their 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophyfand 
thofe unanfwerable doubts, which, over their cups or their 
coffee, they pretend to have againit Chrimanity ; perfuade but 

e aban V dr S h man T '° ^ 

•5SS5 sfst 1 *• *" ** r r 

o outn. 
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2. Paffionate; ungovernable; without rule. 

You are more intemperate in your bloou 

Than thofe pamper’d animals. 

That rage in favage fenfuality. - . . 

Ufe not thy mouth to intemperate fwearing; for therein is 
the word of fin. , Eccluf.xxm.il. 

Intk'mperately. adv. [from intemperate.] 

1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 

How grofly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of 
the Gofpel, by living intemperately or unjuftly ? Till.tfcn. 

2. Immoderately; exceffively. 

Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what is 
intemperately rigid ? Whereas no religion is true that is not 
peaceable as well as pure. . Sprat! s Sermons. 

Inte'mperateness. n.f [from intemperate.] 

1. Want of moderation. 

2. Unfeafonablenefs of weather. ^ Ainfwcrth. 

Inte'mperaTURE. n.f. [from intemperate ] Excefs of fome 

quality. 

To INT END, v. a. [iintendo , Latin.] 

1. To ftretch out. Obfolete. 

The fame advancing high above his head. 

With {harp intended fting fo rude him fmote, 

That to the earth him drove, as ftricken dead ;. 

Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fairy Jjjueen. 

2. To enforce; to make intenfe. 

What feems to be the ground of the aflertion, is the 
magnified quality of this ftar, conceived to caufe or intend 
the heat of this feafon, we find that wiler antiquity was not of 
this opinion. Brown s Vulg. Err. 

By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hate. 

T his vis inertia; is eflential to matter, becaufe it neither can 
be (kprived of it, nor intended or remitted in the fame body ; 
but is always proportional to the quantity of matter. Che\ne. 

Magnetifm may be intended and remitted, and is found only 
in the magnet and in iron. Newton's Opt. 

3. To regard ; to attend ; to take care of. 

This they fhould carefully intend, and not when the facra- 
ment is adminiftred, imagine themfelves called only to walk up 
and down in a white and (hining garment. Hooker. 

2. 1 o pay regard or attention to This fenfe is now little ufed. 

T hey could not intend to the recovery of that country of 
the north. Spenjer. 

Having no children, Ihe did with Angular care and tender- 
nefs intend the education of Philip. Bacon's H. VII. 

The king prayed them to have patience ’till a little fmoak, 
that was railed in his country, was over; flighting, as his 
manner was, that openly, which neverthelefs he intended feri- 
oufly. Bacon's H. VII. 

Neither was there any queen-mother who might (hare any 
way in the government, while the king intended his pleafure. 

Bacon's Henry Vil. 

Go therefore, mighty pow’rs ! 

Terror of heav’n, though fallen! intend at. home. 

While here fhall be our home, what beft may eafe 

The prefent mifery, and render hell 

More tolerable. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves fufpend ; 

Nought can our wilhes, fave thy health, intend. Waller . 

4. To mean ; to defign. 

The opinion fhe had of his wifdom was fuch, as made her 
efteem greatly of his words; but that the words themfelves 
founded fo, as flie could not imagine what they intended. Sidn. 

The gods would not have delivered a foul into the body, 
which hath arms and legs, only inftruments of doing, but 
that it were intended the mind fhould employ them. Sidney. 

Thou art fworn 

As deeply to effedt what we intend. 

As clofely to conceal what we impart ? Shake/ R. IIL 
The earl was a very acute and found fpeaker, when he 


would intend it. 


Wctton . 


According to this model Horace writ his odes and epods ; 
for his fatires and epiftles, being intended wholly for inftruc- 
tion, required another ftyle. Dryden 

InteWnt. n f [French.] An officer of the higheft cJafs! 
who overfees any particular allotment of the publick bufinefs. 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and Onefi- 

crates, his intendm.t general of marine, have both left relations 
or the Indies. ^ , , 

Inte'njhment. n.f [entendement, French ] Attention* Ta- 
tient hearing ■ accurate examination. This word is only to be 
found in Spenfer. * 

Be nought hereat difmay’d, 

’Till well ye wot, by graye mtendiment, 

Vt hat woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid Fa §>uten 
Wndment. n.J. [enttndement, French 1 " 

i. Intention; defiern. J 

withal'; "haTcithTyou m'ightftay'hl^m h° y ° U 

b,< s “■ tsr H ™ ' r CuZc:. 

mn i r . r ?VP * or ^ ear ’ P r °hu or fome other by-end fall 
re or efs wuhm the intendment of this emblem. L'Ejlrange. 

To 
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To In teener ate. v. a. [in and tener, Latin.] 
der; to foften. 

Autumn vigour gives, 

Equal, intenerating •, milky grain. Phillips. 

Intenera'tion. n. J. [from intenerate.] The a<ft of foftening 
or making tender. 

In living creatures the nobleft ufe of nourifbment is for the 
prolongation of life, reftoration of fome degree of youth, and 
integration of the parts. Bacon. 

Jnte'nible. adj. [in and tenible.] That cannot hold. It is 
commonly written intenable. 

I know I love in vain, ftrive againft hope; 

Yet in this captious and intenible lieve, 

I ftill pour in the waters of my love. Shakefpeare. 

INTE'NSE. adj. [intenfus , Latin.] 

1. Raifed to a high degree; ftrained ; forced ; not flight; not lax. 

To obferve the effedls of a diftillation, profecuted with fo 
intenfe and unufual a degree of heat, we ventured to come 
near. . Bdyle. 

Sublime or low, unbended or intenfe , 

The found is ftill a comment to the fenfe. Rofcommon. 

2. Vehement; ardent. 

Hebraifms warm and animate our language, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and intenfe phrales. Addfn. 

3. Kept on the ftretch ; anxioufly attentive. 

But in difparity 

The one intenfe ; the other ftill remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 

Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. viii. 

Inte nsely. adv. [from intenfe .] To a great degree. 

If an Englifhman conftders our world, how intenfely it is 
heated, he cannot fuppofe that it will cool again. Adclifon. 

Inte'nseness. n.f [from intenfe.'] The ftate of being affedted 
to a high degree; force; contrariety to laxity or remiffion. 

The water of ftanding fprings and rivers, that fuftains a 
diminution from the heat above, being evaporated more or 
lefs, in proportion to the greater or lefter intenfenefs of heat. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

InteVsion. n.f [ intenfon , Fr. intenfo , Latin.] The aitft of 
forcing or ftraining any thing; contrariety to remillion or 
relaxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than againft 
the wind; and likewife do rife and fall with the intenfon or 
remiffion of the wind. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenfion of its objedf, and 
in the intenfon of degree. ■ Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Intensive, adj. [from intenfe.’] 

•1. Stretched or increafed with refpeft to itfelf. 

As his perfe&ion is infinitely greater than the peffe&ion of 
a man, fo it is infinitely greater than the perfe&ion of an angel; 
and were it not infinitely greater than the perfection of an 
angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfection of 
a man, bccaufe the intenfve diltance between the perfection of 
an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale. 

2. Intent; full of care. 

Tired with that affiduous attendance and intenfve circum- 
fpeCtion, which a long fortune did require, he was not un¬ 
willing to beftow upon another fome part of the pains. Wott. 

Intensively, adv. To a greater degree. 

God and the good angels are more free than we are, that is, 
intenfvely in the degree of freedom; but not extenfively in the 
latitude of the objeCf, according to a liberty of exercife, but 
not of fpecification. Bramh. againfi Hobbs. 

Inte'nt. adj. [ intentus , Latin.] Anxioufly diligent; fixed 

with clofe application. 

DiftraClions in England made moft men intent to their own 
fafety. King Charles. 

When we ufe but thofe means which God hath laid before 
us, it is a good fign that we are rather intent upon God’s glory 
than our own conveniency. Taylor. 

The general himfelf had been more intent upon his com¬ 
mand. Clarendon. 

They on their mirth and dance 
Intent. Milton. 

Of aCIion eager, and intent on thought. 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Drydcn. 

Were men as intent upon this as on things of lower con¬ 
cernment, there are none fo enflaved to the neceffities of life, 
who might not find many vacancies that might be hufbandcd 
to this advantage of their knowledge. Locke. 

Whilft they are intent on one particular part of their theme, 
they bend all their thoughts to prove or diiprove fome propo¬ 
rtion that relates to that part, without attention to the confe- 
quences that may affeCt another. Watts. 

Be intent and folicitous to take up the meaning of the 
fpeaker. Watts. 

Inte'nt. n.f. [from intend.] A defign; a purpofe; a drift; 
a view formed ; meaning. 

Although the Scripture of God be ftored with infinite va¬ 
riety of matter in all kinds, although iCabound with all forts 
of laws, yet the principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the 
laws of duties fupernatural. Hooker. 
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Whereas commandment was given to deftroy all n! 

S3 SsSt l “ ~” 1 '~ 

Thofe that accufe him in his intent towards our ffN? 
a yoke of his difcarded men. Skak. Merry Wivct of IvilZ 

I 11 urge his hatred more to Clarence; 7 
And, if I fail not in my deep intent , 

Clarence hath not another day to live. Shahfp. R m 
1 here is an incurable bhndnefs caufed bv a refnlhL ’ 
to fee; and to ail iW, and purpofes, 
his eyes is for the prefent as blind as he that cannot. Smh 
He was a miferable creature to all intents and purpofes. * 

This fury fit for her intent {he chofe ^ E J iran Z e * tables. 
One who delights in wars. Dryden's A 

. T ^a A u W r UnS fent lheir fleet t0 Sit %> “P° n P r «ence onh 
to affift the Leontines againft Syracufe ; but with an intent to 
make themfelves mafters of that ifland. Q r „ 

Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent, 

As half to fhew, half veil the deep intent. Duncial 

Inte'nt ion. n f. [intention , French; intentio, Latin.] 

1. Eagernefs of defire; clofenefs of attention; deep thought* 

vehemence or ardour of mind. c * 

Intention is when the mind with great earneftnefs, and of choice 
fixes its view on any idea, confiders it on every fide, and will 
not be called off by the ordinary folicitation of other ideas. Lode. 

Effectual prayer is joined with a vehement intention of the 
inferior powers of the foul, which cannot therein long con¬ 
tinue without pain: it hath been therefore thought good, by 
turns, to interpofe ftill fomewhat for the higher part of the 
mind and the underftanding to work upon. Hooker. 

She did courfe o’er my exteriors with fuch a greedy inten¬ 
tion^ that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning-glafs. . Shakef Merry Wives of Wndfor. 

In perfons poffefled with other notions of religion, the un- 
derftanding cannot quit thefe but by great examination ; which 
cannot be done without fome labour and intention of the mind, 
and the thoughts dwelling a confiderable time upon the furvey 
and difcuffion of each particular. South's Sermons. 

2 . Defign; purpofe. 

Moft part of chronical diftempers proceed from laxity of the 
fibres ; in which cafe the principal intention is to reftore the 
tone of the folid parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. 7 he ftate of being intenfe or ftrained. This for diftin&ion 
is more generally and more conveniently written intenfon. 

7 he operations of agents admit of intention and lemifSon; 
but eftences are not capable of fuch variation. Locke. 

I n t e'n t 1 o n a l . adj. [ intentionel , Fr. from intention. ] Defigned; 
done by defign. 

The glory of God is the great end which every intelligent 
being is bound to confult, by a diredt and intentional fervice. 

Rogers's Sermon:; 

Inte'ntionally. adv. [from intentional.] 

1. By defign; with fixed choice. 

I find in myfelf that this inward principle doth exert many 
of its actions intentionally and purpofely. Hole. 

2. In will, if not in a&ion. 

Whenever I am wiftiing to write to you, I {hall conclude 
you are intentionally doing fo to me. Atterbury to Pope. 

Inte'ntive. adj. [from intent.] Diligently applied; bufily 
attentive. 

Where the objedt is fine and accurate, it conduceth much to 
have the fenfe intentive and eredri Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

7 ’he naked relation, at leaft the intentive confideration of 
that, is able ftill, and at this difadvantage of time, to rend the 
hearts of pious contemplators. Brown’s Vulg. Emm. 

Int'enively. adv. [from intentive.] With application; 
clofely. ,‘ 

Inte'ntly. adv. [from intent.] With clofe attention; with 
clofe application ; with eager defire. 

If we infift paffionately or fo intently on the truth of our 
beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigorous purfuit of all juft, fo~ 
ber, and godly living. Hammond on Fundamental>. 

The odd paintings of an Indian fereen, at firft glance, may 
fprprife and pleafe a little; but when you fix your eye 
upon them, they appear fo extravagantly difproportioned tha 
they give a judicious eye pain. Atterbury. 

7"he Chian medal feats him with a volume open, and rea 
ing intently. _ . r . 

Inte'ntness. n.f [from intent.] The ftate of being intent, 
anxious application. 

He is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on his 
affairs. wi -f 

To INTE'R. v.a. [enterrer, French.] To cover under ground, 
to bury. 

Within their chiefeft temple I’ll eredb , r yi V\ 

A tomb, wherein his corps {hall be interr'd. Shakej. H 
The evil that men do lives after them; „ , 

The good is oft interred with their bones. Shakej. ju • I 
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His body ftiall be royally intcrr’J, 

been interred between the very wa ^ ^ ^ 

"‘The beftT'av is to inter them as you furrow peafe. Mort. 
Tmte'rcalar. 3 adj. [intercede, Fr intercalary, Latm.] 
Inferred out of thecommon ordertopre- 
J ferve the equation of time, as the twenty-nmth of February 
in a leap-year is an intercalary day. 

To Intercalate, v.a. [ intercaler , Fr. intercalo , Lat.] T 

infert an extraordinary day. . , . T 1 

Intercalation, n.f. [;intercalation , Fr. intercalate Latin.] 
Infertion of days out of the ordinary reckoning. 

In fixty-three years there may be loft almoft eighteen days, 
omitting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant, or fix fupernumeraries. Brown s Ful.hrr. 
To INTERCE'DE. v. n. [interceder, Fr. intercedo^ Latin. J 

1. To pafs between. 

He fuppofeth that a vaft period interceded between that ori¬ 
gination and the age wherein he lived. Hale s Origin of Mank. 

Thofe fuperfleies reflea the greateft quantity of light, 
which have the greateft refraffing power, and which intercede 
mediums that differ moft in their refraaive denfities. Newton. 

2 . To mediate; to aa between two parties with a view ot re¬ 
conciling differences. 

Them the glad fon 

Prefenting, thus to intercede began. Mid. Farad. Lof. 
Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiation to die for 
us, and procure our atonement, but he is ftill our advocate, 
continually interceding with his Father in behalf of all true 
penitents. Calamy. 

I may reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair cri- 
ticks, and your lordfhip may intercede with them on my pro- 
mife of amendment. Drydcn. 

Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to them, al¬ 
though it be only to intercede with God for us, but only the 
fon of God. ^ Stilling feet. 

Interce'der. n.f [from intercede.] One that intercedes; a 
mediator. 

To INTERCEPT, v. a. [ intercepter , Fr. intercepts, Latin.] 

1. To ftop and feize in the way. 

The better courfe ftiould be by planting of garrifons about 
him, which, whenfoever he {hall look forth, or be drawn out, 
{hall be always ready to intercept his going or coming. Spenfer. 
Who intercepts me in my expedition ? 

-O, fhe that might have intercepted thee, 

By ftrangling thee. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 

Mufter’d my foldiers, gather’d flocks of friends, 

March’d towards St. Alban’s t’ intercept the queen. Skakefp. 
Your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope. Shakefp. Flenry VIII. 

If we hope for things which are at too great a diftancefrom 
us, it is poffible that we may be intercepted by death in our 
progrefs towards them. Addifons Spectator. 

2. To obftrudf; to cut off; to ftop from being communicated. 

Though they cannot anfwer my diftrefs, 

Yet in fome fort they’re better than the tribunes; 

For that they will not intercept my tale. Shakef. Tit. Andr. 

Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. Drydcn. 

On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May, 

When fwarming o’er the dufky fields they fly 
New to the flow’rs, and intercept the fky. Drydcn. 

Behind the hole I faftened to the pafteboard, with pitch, the 
blade of a fharp knife, to intercept fome part of the light which 
palled through the hole. Newton s Opt. 

7 'he direful woes. 

Which voyaging from Troy the vi&ors bore. 

While ftorms vindidlive intercept the fhore. Pope. 

Interce'ption. n. f [ interception , Fr. interceptio , Lat. from 
intercept.'] Stoppage in courfe; hindrance; obftru&ion. 

7 he pillars, ftanding at a competent diftance from the out- 
moft wall, will, by interception of the fight, fomewhat in ap¬ 
pearance diminifh the breadth. Wotton's Architecture. 

The word in Mathew doth not only fignify fufpenfion, but 
alfo fuffocation, ftrangulation, or interception of breath. Brown. 
Interce'ssion. n.f [interceffon, Fr. interceffio, Lat.] Me¬ 
diation ; mterpofition; agency between two parties; agency 
m the caufe of another, generally in his favour. & 

• Yct J ovin g> indeed, and therefore conftant, he ufed ftill the 
mterceffion of diligence and faith, ever hoping becaufe he would 
not put himfelf into that hell to be hopelefs, until the time of 
ourbemg come and captived there brought forth this end. Sid 
r' Y n y? u > when y° u pufr’d out of your gates the very de- 

° f r h r m J th J lnk t0 front his reven g es with the paified in- 
icejfon of fuch a decay’d dotard as you feem to be ? ^ Shakeb. 
He maketh interceffon to God againft Ifrael. R 0 x i 7 

tranfereffors ““ ° f many ’ “ d made inUn ® m th< = 
6 ‘ If liii. 12. 
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p„,.« tm f* jft’l 

me; for I will not hear £h ^* b their merits and 

To or ay to the faints to obtain tnin^, ) Roman 

wtenjA, is allowed and contended lor y 

ChUr< Your biUneffian now is needlefs grown; . . 

Retire, and let me fpeak with her alone Dr >r ‘ J 
T „„ A our. ». f- {i»t<rujfar, Fr. mUrAy LaU , tv ‘ e ' 

1 diator • a«ent between two parties to procure reconciliation. 
Behold the heav’ns ! thither thine eyefight bend ■ 

Thy looks, fighs, tears, for i nurceffoun fend. Fan fa 

On man’s behalf, T n 

Patron or ir.terceJTour, none appear’d. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
When we fhall hear our eternal doom from our f <rceffou >, 
it wi^l^convince us, that adenia, ofChrlil 

ToTnterch a'i k. .... [inter,niM To chain; to link 

^ Two bofoms interchained with an oath; 

So then two bofoms, and a fingle troth. ShaUJi eare. 

To Interchange, v a. [inter and change.] _ 

1. To put each in the place of the other; to give and take mu- 

tually; to exchange. . 

They had left but one piece of one (hip, whereon they k p 
themfelves in all truth, having interchanged their cares, whi e 
either cared for other, each comforting and counfelling how 
to labour for the better, and to abide the worfe. Sidney. 

I fhall interchange 

My wained ftate for Henry’s regal crown. Shakefpeare - 

2. To fucceed alternately. _ r ., 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came fo mightily 
to his fuccour, that, with fome interchanging changes of for¬ 
tune, they begat of a juft war, the beft child peace. Sidney . 

Interchange, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Commerce; permutation of commodities. 

Thofe people have an interchange or trade with Elana. 

Howeh 

2. Alternate fucceffion. 

With what delight could I have walk’d thee round? 

If I could joy in ought! fweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. Milton . 

The original meafures of time, by help of the lights in 
the firmament, are perceptible to us by th z interchanges of light 
and darknefs, and fucceffion of feafons. Holder. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in the firft 
ages after the flood. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him. 

And bring us Creffid hither. Good Diomede, 

Furnifh you fairly for this interchange. Shak. Trail. andCi cjf 
Farewel; the leifure, and the fearful time, 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, * 

And ample interchange of fweet difeourfe. Shakefp . R- III. 

Since their more mature dignities and royal neceffities made 
reparation of their fociety, their encounters, though not per- 
fonal, have been royally attornied with interchange of gifts, 
letters, loving embaffies. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

After fo vaft an obligation, owned by fo free an acknow¬ 
ledgment, could any thing be expected but a continual inter¬ 
change of kindneffes. South. 

Interchangeable, adj. [from interchange.] 

1. Given and taken mutually. 

So many teftimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolments, running through the hands and reft ing in the power 
of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to argue and convince 
all manner of falfhood. Bacon s Off. of Alienation. 

2. Following each other in alternate fucceffion. 

Juft under the line they may feem to have two Winters and 
two Summers ; but there alfo they have four interchangeable 
feafons, which is enough whereby to meafure. Hdder. 

All along the hiftory of the Old Teftament we find the in¬ 
terchangeable providences of God, towards the people of ifrael, 
always fuited to their manners. Tilloifon. 

Interchangeably, adv. [from interchangeable.] Alternate¬ 
ly; in a manner whereby each gives and receives. 

In thefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter¬ 
changeably both confront the jews and concur with them. Hook. 
This in myfelf I boldly will defend. 

And interclyangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor’s foot. Shakefp. R II 

Thefe articles were figned by our .plenipotentiaries, and 
thofe of Holland ; but not by the French, although it oueffit to 
have been done interchangeably ; and the minifters here pre¬ 
vailed on the queen to execute a ratification of articles, which 
only one part had figned. o y 

Intercha'ngement. n.f. [inter and change.] Excha“g 4 \ 
mutual transference. ** 

^ A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 

Attefted by the holy clofe of lips, 

Strengthen’d by interchangement of your rings. Skakefpeu 


peare. 


Intercipient. 
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InTERCi'pibn*. n.f. [intercipiens, Latin.] 
power; fomething that caufes a ftoppagc. 

They commend repellents, but not with much aftringency, 
unlefs as intercipients upon the parts above, left the matter 
fhould thereby be impacted in the part. Wifeman. 

Inte rcEsion. n.f. [inter and ceeda, Lat.] Interruption. 

By ceflation of oracles we may undet (land their interdfion , 
not abciifion, or confummate deflation. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
To Interclu'de. v. n. [interAido, Latin.] I'o fhut from 
a place or courfe by fomething intervening ; to intercept. 

The voice is fometimes inter Ended by a hoarfenefs, or vif- 
cuous phlegm cleaving to the afpera arteria. Holder. 

Interclu'sion. n.f. [interclufus, Latin.] Obftru&ion ; in¬ 
terception.- 

Intercolumnia'tion. n.f [inter and columna, Latin.] The 
fpace between the pillars. 

The diftance or intercolumniation may be near four of his 
own diameter, becaufe the materials commonly laid over this 
pillar were rather of wood than ftone. JVotton. 

To Interco'mmon. v.n. [inter and common.] To feed at the 
fame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for that the fpirits 
of the wine do prey upon the rofeid juice of the body, and in¬ 
tercommon with the fpirits of the body, and fo rob them of their 
nourifhment. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Intercommunity, n.f. [inter and community .] A mutual 
communication or community ; a mutual freedom or exercife 
of religion. 

Inte r co'st al . adj. [ intercojlal, Fr. inter and cojla , Lat. ] Placed 
between the ribs. 

The diaphragm feems the principal inftrument of ordinary 
refpiration, although to retrained refpiration the intercojlal 
mufcles may concur. Boyle. 

By the afliftance of the inward intercojlal mufcles, in deep 
fufpirations, we take more large gulps of air to cool our 
heart. More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

Intercourse, n.f. [entrecows, French.] 

i. Commerce; exchange. 

This fweet inter courfe 

Of looks, and fmiles; for fmiles from reafon flow, 

To brute deny’d, and are of love the food. Milton. 

Communication. 

The choice of the place requireth many circumftances, as 
the fituation near the fea, for the commodioufnefs of an inter - 
courfe with England. Bacon. 

What an honour is it that God fhould admit us into fuch a 
participation of himfelf ? 7 hat he fhould give us minds capable 
of fuch an intercourfe with the Supreme Mind ? Atterbury. 

Intercu'rrence. n.f. [from intercurro, Latin.] Paflage be¬ 
tween. 

Confider what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, without the 
biter cur rence of a liquor. Boyle. 

Intercu'rrent. adj. [inter cur rens, Lat.] Running between. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts moved placidly before, 
meeting with particles in the iron, altering the motion of its 
parts, and perhaps that of fome very fubtile intercurrent mat¬ 
ter, thofe a&ive parts prefently begin to penetrate, and fcatter 
abroad particles of the iron Boyle. 

Interde'al. n.f [inter and deal. ] Traffick; intercourfe. 

The Gaulifh fpeech is the very Britifh, which is yet retained 
of the Welfhmen and Britons of France; though the altera¬ 
tion of the trading and interdeal with other nations has greatly 
altered the dialect. Spenfer. 

To INTERDICT. v. a. [inter dire, Fr. interdico, Latin.] 

1. To forbid; to prohibit. 

Alone I pafs’d, through ways 

That brought me on a fudden to the tree 

Of interdicted knowledge. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. v. 

By magick fenc’d, by fpells encompafs’d round. 

No mortal touch’d this interdicted ground. c Fickel. 

2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of communion with the 
church. 

An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar-general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 

Interdi'ct. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 

Amongft his other fundamental laws, he did ordain the in¬ 
terdicts and prohibitions touching entrance of ftrangers. Bacon. 

Thofe are not fruits forbidden, no interdict 

Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil. Milt. P.L. 

Had he liv’d to fee her happy change. 

He would have cancell’d that harfh interdict , 

And join’d our hands himfelf. Drxd. Don Seba/lian. 

2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to celebrate the holy offices. 

Nani carried himfelf meritorioufly againft the pope, in the 
time of the interdict , which held up his credit among the pa¬ 
triots. JVotton. 

Interdiction, n.f. [interdiction, Fr. interdiction Lat. from 
interdict. ] 

i. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 
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> _ Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction , which refounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. Mlltm '/. ... 

word Papal An i! W ufe of ih e 

The trueft iflhe of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction ftands accurft. Sb.hfo Vi > , 

InjERDt'oTORY. adj. jfrom mterdidl.] Belong !nJtmZ 
difhon. J & w'an inter. 

To Intere'ss. ? v.a [/^^French.] To concern ^ 
To Interest, f affeft; to give (hare in. ’ tQ 

The myftical communion of all faithful men U f Ilr e 
maketh every one to be interJ/ed in thofe precious bleffiL? 
which any one of them receiveth at God’s hands l F' 
Our joy, * ho,jker ' 

Although our laft not leaft; to whofe young Jove 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundv, 

Strive to be m'ref’d. sjiefp. Kir., l m 

I o Jove our native country, and to fiudv its benefit and its 
glory, to be mtereffed in its concerns, is natural to all men. 

c • • a * , c . n Dryden s Ai.n . Dedicat 

ocipio, reftormg the Spanifh bride, gained a great nation 
to inter eft themfelves for Rome againft Carthage. Ditfer 
This was a goddefs who ufecT to interejl herfelf in mat 

m fn S f m A'A vr , Addifon on Medals. 

ill fuccefles did not difeourage that ambitious and intended 

people. Arbuthnot on Coins 

I o Intere st. v. n. To aftecl; to move; to touch with 
paftion ; to gain the affedions : as, this is an interejling ftory. 
Interest, n.f [interejl, Latin ; inferct , French.] ' 

1. Concern; advantage; good. 

O give us a ferious comprehenfton of that one great interejl 
of others, as well as ourfelves. Hammond. 

T here is no man but God hath put many things into his 
pofieffion, to be ufed for the common good and intire/l CaJam 

2. Influence over others. 

They, who had hitherto preferved them, had now loft their 
interejl. Obtain. 

Exert, great God, thy inf red in the fky; 

Gain each kind pow’r, each guardian deity, 

“That, conquer’d by the publick vow. 

They bear the difmal mifehief far away. Prior; 

Endeavour to adjuft the degrees of influence, that each 
caufe might have in producing the effedf, and the proper agen¬ 
cy and interefl of each therein. Watts. 

3. Share; part in any thing; participation: as, this is a matter 
in which we have interejt. 

4. Regard to private profit. 

Wherever interejl or power thinks fit to interfere, it little 
imports what principles the oppoiite parties think fit to charge 
upon each other. Swift. 

’Tis inf reft calls off all her fneaking train. Pope. 

5. Money paid for ufe ; ufury. 

Did he take interefl P 

- -No, not take interejt ; not, as you would fay, 

Diredtly, inf reft \ mark what Jacob did. Sbakefpeare. 
It is a fad life we lead, my dear, to be fo teazed; paving 
interejt for old debts, and ftill contracting new ones. Aibulbn. 

6. Any furplus of advantage. 

With all fpeed 

You (bal! have your defires with interefl. Shakefpeare. 

To Interfe're. v. n. [inter and ferio, Latin.] 

1. To interpofe; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our anceftors in converfation, as never 
to interfere with party difputes in the ftate. Swift. 

2. To clafti ; to oppofe each other. 

If each aCts by ail independent power, their commands 
may interfere. Smalridge's Serm. 

3. A horfe is faid to interfere, when the fide of one of his fhoes 
ftrikes againft and hurts one of his fetlocics, or the hitting one 
leg againft another, and ftriking oft* thefkin. Farrier suiCt. 

Interfluent, adj. [interjluens, Lat.] Flowing between. 

Air may confift of any terrene or aqueous corpufcles, kept 
fwimming in the interfluent celeftial matter. fr ' 

Interfu'lgent. adj. [inter and fu/gens, Latin.] Shining 
between. 

Interfu'sed. adj. [interfufus, Latin.] 
between. 

The ambient air wide interfus'd, 

Embracing round this florid earth. 

Intfrja'cency. n.f. [from interjacent, 

1. The aCf or ftate of lying between. r 

England and Scotland is divided only by the * nter J aceT> y- a i ( 
the Tweed, and fome defert ground. 

2. The thing lying between. A 

Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, f ° 
fhoars, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown sVUig. 
Interjacent, adj. [ interjacent , Latin.] Intervening) ) 

between. _ , -n^c 

The fea itfelf muft be very broad, and void of little 1 ^ 

interjacent , elfe will it yield plentiful argument of ^^gfeigh. 
the kingdoms which it femth. Through 


Poured or fcattered 


Mdton. 


Latin ] 
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Throuch this hole objba 3 that were beyond migirtkfceil 
diftlX which would not at all be feen through other parts 
o he <dkhs, where the air was interjacent. Newton ,Oft. 
iN-TERIE^TtON. n.f. [ interjection, f r. micrjetUo. _Latm.J 
, A part of fpeech that difeovers the mind to befeized or af- 
feSed with fome paffion: fuch as are 

01 Their wild natural notes, when they would exprefs their 
paffions, are at the beft hut like natural interjections , to d.fco- 
ver their paffions or impreflions. Half s Origin of Mankind. 
2. Intervention; interpofition ; aCt of foriiethirig coming between; 
’a# of putting fomething between. 

Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath, with 
the loud noife which maketh the interjeflionoS laughing. Bacon. 
I'nterjm. n f. [ interim, Latin.] Meantime; intervening 


time. 


I a heavy interim Ihall fupport^ 

By his dear abfence. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

One bird happened to be foraging for her young ones, and in 
this interim comes a torrent that wafhes away neft, birds, and 
all. V Ejl range. 

In this interim my \fromen afked what T thought, Tatler. 

Interjo'in. adj. [inter and join.] To join mutually; to in¬ 
termarry. 

So felleft foes, 

Whofe paffions and whofe plots have brnkb their fleep. 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhail grow dear friends. 

And interjoin their iffues. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Inte'riour. adj. [interior, Lat. interleur, Fr.] Internal; inner; 
not outward; not fuperficial. 

The fool-multitude, that chufe by fbow; 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teachj 
Which pry not to th’ interiour. Sbakefpeare. 

Thegrofler parts, thus funk down, would harden and con- 
ftitute the irttcriour parts of the earth. Burnet. 

InterknoN’LEDGE. n.f [inter and knowledge .] Mutual 

knowledge.' 

All nations have interknowledge one of another, either by 
voyage into foreign parts, or by ftrangers that come to 
them. ■ Bacon's New Atlantis. 

To Interlace, v.a. [entrelajjer, French.] To intermix; to 
put one thing within another. 

Some are to be interlaced between the divine readings of the 
law and prophets. Hooker. 

Touching reannexing of Bretagne to France, the ambafia- 
dors declined any mention thereof; but cohtrariwife interlaced , 
in their conference, the purpofe of their mafter to match with 
the daughter of Maximilian. Bacon's Henry VII. 

They acknowledged what fervices he had done for the 
commonwealth, yet interlacing fome errors, wherewith 
they feemed to reproach him. Hayward. 

Your argument is as ftrong againft the ufe of rhyme in 
poems as in plays; for the epick way is everywhere interlaced 
with dialogue. . Dryden . 

Interla'pse. n.f. [inter and lapfeC] The flow of time be¬ 
tween any two events. 

7 hefe dregs are calcined into fueh falts, which, after a fhort 
interlapfe of time, produce coughs. Harvey. 

To Interla rd, v. a. [ entrelarder , French.1 

1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat; to diverfify lean with fat. 

2. To interpofe; to infert between. 

Jefts fhould be interlarded , after thePerfian cuftom, by acres 
young and old. Carnu. 

3. To diverfify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the defloration of the Englifh 
laws, and a tranfeript of them, though mingled and interlarded 
with many particular laws of their own, which altered the 
features of the original. Hale's Laws of England. 

4. Philips has ufed this word very harfhly, and probably did not 
underftand it. 

They interlard their native drinks with choice 
Of ftrongeft brandy. Philips, 

IoH’terleNve. -z/. a. [inter Tmtileave.] To chequer a book 

^ by the infertion of blank leaves. 

I o Inte rli'ne. v.a. [inter and line. ] 

1. To write in alternate lines. 

When, by interlining Latin and Englifh one with another, 
he has got a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he 
may then be advanced farther. 6 Locke 

2. To correa by fomething written between the lines. 

He cancell’d an old will, and forg’d a new; 

Made wealthy at the fmall expence of fignin^. 

With a wet leal, and a frefh interlining. Dryden’s Juven. 

duciiwa nr”^ S n rent ^ er a " rit| hg fofpedted: the perfon pro- 
3f: ^‘"ftrument, the perfon that frames it, and the 

meets " ^ raf ‘ nS ° U * ° f W ° rdS contained in inftru- 

R The mufe invok’d, fit down to write, 
clot out, correct, and interline. 

‘ c ° rr * ai "' 


r n t 

to go on without perpetual hefitations. ha f ns 

To Interli’n’k. v. a. [inter and Iwt.] Toe 

nnP to another; to join one in another. . . r . 

The fair mixture in pictures caufes us to enter intot e . 
iea whirh it imitates, and imprints it the more deeply i 
J our imagination and our memory: theft are two chams whtch 
^interlM which contain, and dre at the fome 

IntTrlocO TiON..«:/ [interlocution, Fr. interlocutio, Latin.] 

1. Dialogue; interchange of fpeech. > , ; 

The plained and the mod intelligible rehearfol of the pfolms 
they favour not, becaufe it is done by interlocution, and with 
a mutual return of fentences from fide to fide. 

2. Preparatory proceeding in law; an intermediate ait before 

final decifion. _ r . •_• 

Thefe things are called accidental, becaufe fome new inci¬ 
dent in judicature may emerge upbn them, on which the judge 
ought to proceed by interlocution.. Ayliffe s Pf rer £ 0 ™' 

IntRrlo'cutoR. n.f [inter arid loqudr, Latin.J Dialogiit; 

one that talks with another. ; , 

Sortie morofe readers fhail fihd fault with my having made 
the interlocutors compliment with one another. ^oyle. 

Interlo'cutory. adj. [interlocutoire, Fr. inter and hquor , Lat.] 

1. Confifting of dialogue. 

When the miiiifter by exhortation raifeth them up, and the 
people by proteftation of their readinefs declare he fpeaketn not 
in vain unto them ; thefe interkcuttry forms of fpeech, what are 
they elfe but moft effeaualj partly teftifications, and partly 
inflammations of all piety ? Hooker. 

There are feveral interlocutory difeourfes in the holy Scrip¬ 
tures, though the perfons fpeaking are not alternately men¬ 
tioned or referred to. Fiddes's Sermons. 

2. Preparatory to decifiort. 

To Interlo'pe, v.n. [inter and looPen, Dutch, to run.] To 
run between parties and intercept the advantage that one 
fhould gain from the other ; to traffick without a proper 
licence; to foreftall; to anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is defired to leave off this interloping trade, or 
admit the knights of the induftry to their fhare. 1 atler. 

Interloper, n.f. [from interlope.] One who runs into buli- 
nefs to which he has no right. 

The fwallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more an inter¬ 
loper upon the fpider’s right, than the fpidei was upon the 
fwallow’s. L* Eftrange. 

Interi.u'cent. adj. [ interlucens , Latin. ] Shining be¬ 
tween. Did. 

IVterlude. n.f [infer and Indus, Latin.] Something plaid 
at the intervals of feftivity ; a farce. 

When there is a queen, and ladies of honour attendihg her* 
there muft fometimes be mafques, and revels, and ^inter¬ 
ludes. Bacons Advice to Vi liters. 

The enemies of Socrates hired Ariftophanes to perfonate 
him on the ftage, and, by the infinuations of thofe interludes, 
conveyed a hatred of him into the people. Gov. of theTonguc. 
Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes ; 

When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes. Dryden „ 

Interlu'ency. n.f [ interluo, Latin.] Water interpofited ; 
interpofttion of a flood. 

Thofe parts of Afia and America, which are now disjoined 
by the interluency of the fea, might have been formerly conti- 
g uous * f Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Interlunar. 7 adj. [inter and luna, Lat.] Belonging to the 

Interlu'nary. 5 time when the moon, about to change; is 
invifible. 

We add the two Egyptian days in every month, the inter- 
lunary and prenilunary exemptions. Brown * 

The fun to me is dark. 

And filent as the moon. 

When fhe deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. 

Intermarriage, n.f [inter and marriage .] Marriage be¬ 
tween two families, where each takes one and gives another. 

Becaufe the many alliances and intermarriages ; as well as 

ul pe o fonal feuds that ha PP en among fo fmall a people, might 
obftrua the courfe of jullice, they have always a foreigner 
for this employ. Miifm m ft, 

T °J 7 YYi RKV ' u V 'C and marr jA To marry fome 

of each family with the other. 7 

nf Rn°m tH v midd ! e °l tl ) e 1 fou I th «ntury, from the building 
tfmZry. WaS Wful f0r nobleS and P'ebe.ans to 

T offidoufly ME ' DDLE - ^ and meddl ^ T ° Intere 

The praaice of Spain hath been by war, and by conditions 
of treaty, to intermeddle with foreign ^ftates and dJclarP 
felves pfoteflors general of Catholifk" ’ " JZ 

Hayward. 
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I N T 


There were no 
meddle in bufinefs.. 
To Inter me'ddle. 


ladies, 


v. a 


who difpofed themfelves to inter- 
Clarendon. 

[i entremejler, French.] To inter¬ 
mix ; to mingle. This is perhaps mifprinted for intermelled. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the love of Bri- 
tomert, and the virtuoufnefs of Belphsebe. Spenfer. 

Interme'ddler. n.f. [fr6m intermeddle .] One that inter- 
pofes officioufly; one that thrufts himfelf into bufinefs to 
which he has no right. 

There’s hardly a greater peft to government and families, 
than officious tale-bearers, and bufy inter meddlers. L’Eftrange. 

Our two great allies abroad, and our ftock-jobbers at home, 
diredl her majefty not to change her fecretary or treafurer, who, 
for the reafons that thefe officious intermeddlers demanded their 
continuance, ought never to have been admitted into the leaft 
truft. Swift. 

Shall faucy intermeddlers fay, 

Thus far, and thus, are you allow’d to punifli ? A. Phillips. 

Interme'diacy. n.f. [from intermediate.] lnterpofition; in¬ 
tervention. An unauthorised word. 

In birds the auditory nerve is affecfted by only the interme¬ 
diacy of the columella. Derham. 

Interme'dial adj. [inter and medius, Latin.] Intervening; 
lying between ; intervenient. 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the midft of feafts, 
and is acftive enough without any intermedial appetites. Taylor. 

A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the intermedial 
fpaces he is careful to drefs it. Evelyn*s Kalendar. 

Interme'diate. adj. [intermediate Fr. inter and medius, Lat.J 
Intervening; mterpofed ; holding the middle place or degree 
between two extremes. 

Do not the moft refrangible rays excite the fhorteft vibra¬ 
tions for making a fenfation of a deep violet, the leaft refran¬ 
gible the largeft for making a fenfation of deep red, and the 
feveral intermediate forts of rays, vibrations of feveral interme¬ 
diate bignefles, to make fenfations of the feveral intermediate 
colours ? Newton’s Opt. 

An animal confifts of folid and fluid parts, unlefs one fhould 
reckon fome of an intermediate nature as fat and phlegm. Arb. 

Thofe general natures, which ftand between the neareft 
and moft remote, are called intermediate. IVatts. 

Intermediately, adv. [from intermediate.] By way of in¬ 
tervention. 

To Interm e'll. v. a. [entremefler,Pv.] Tomix; to mingle. 

By occafion hereof many other adventures are intermelled, 
but rather as accidents than intendments. Spenfer. 

Inte'rment. n.f. [ interment , French; from inter.] Burial; 
fepulchre. 

Inter mi gra't ion. n.f. Vinter migration, Fr. inter and migro , 
Lat.] Aci of removing from one place to another, fo as that 
of two parties removing each takes the place of the other. 

Men have a Arrange variety in colour, ftature, and humour; 
and all ariling from the climate, though the continent be but 
one, as to point of accefs, mutual intercourfe, and poffibility 
of intermigrations. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Interminable, adj. [interminable, Fr. in and termino, Latin.] 
Immenfe; admitting no boundary. 

As if they would confine th’ interminable. 

And tie him to his own prefeript. Milton’s Agonijles. 

Inte'rminate. adj. [ interminate , Fr. interminatus , Latin.] 
Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Within a thicket I repos’d ; when round 

I ruffled up fall’n leaves in heaps, and found. 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep intermihate. Chapm. Odyfj. 

InterminaTion. n.f. [ intermination , Fr. intermino , Latin.] 
Menace; threat. 

T he threats and interminations of the Gofpel, thofe terrors 
of the Lord, as goads, may drive thofe brutifh creatures who 
will not be attracted. Decay of Piety. 

To Intermi'ngle. v.a. [ inter and mingled] To mingle; to 
mix ; to put fome things amongft others. 

The church in her liturgies hath intermingled, with readings 
out of the New Teftament, lefTons taken out of the law and 
prophets. Hooker. 

His church he compareth unto a field, where tares, mani- 
feftly known and feen by all men, do grow intermingled with 
good corn. Hooker. 

My lord (hall never reft: 

I’ll intermingle every thing he does 

With Caffio’s fuit. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Here failing fhips delight the wand’ring eyes; 

There trees and intermingled temples rife. Pope. 

To Fntermi'ngle. v. n. To be mixed or incorporated. 

INTER MISSION, n.f. [inter miffion, Fr. intermiffo, Lat.] 

i. deflation for a time ; paufe; intermediate flop. 

Came a reeking poft, 

Deliver’d letters, fpight of intermiffim. 

Which prefently they read. Shakefp. King Lear . 

I count intermiff on almoft the fame thing as change; for 
that that hath been intermitted, is after a fort new. Bacon. 

The Water afeends gently, and by intermiffm \ but it falls 
continuately, and with force. Wilkins’s Dad. 


1 N T 

The peafants work on, in the hotteft part of the da- „ ■, 
out inter miff on. v ‘ u h‘ 

2. Intervenient time. Locke. 

But gentle heav’n 

Cut fhort all inter miffi/on .* front to front. 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myfclf. u , , 

3. State of being intermitted. a * e fP' 

Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority of vear, 
and out of their intermijfon do win to themfelves a kind e 
grace-like newnefs ^en. j 0 / m r 

4. The fpace between the paroxyfms of a fever, or 
of pain; reft; paufe of forrow. 

Reft or intermijfon none I find. Milu<, 

Intermi'ssive. adj. [from intermit.] Comino- by fits ■ n r 
continual. 0 * ot 

Wounds I will lend the French, infteaa of eyes, 

To weep their intennijfve miferies. Shakefp. Henry Vj 
I reduced Ireland, after fo many inter miffve ware,’to a 
perfect paflive obedience. Howel's England's Tears 

As though there were any feriation in nature, or juftitiums 
imaginable in profeffions, whole fubjeeft is under no intermiffm 
but conftant way of mutation, this feafon is commonly termed 
the phyftcians vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To INTERMI'T. v.a. [intermitto, Latin.] To forbear any 
thing for a time; to interrupt. 

If nature fhould intermit her courfe, and leave altogether, 
though it were but for a while, the obfervation of her own 

la ws. Hooker. 

Run to your houfes, fall upon your knees; 

Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 

That needs mull light on this ingratitude. Shakefpeare . 

His milled, lafcivious fon, 

Edward the fecond, intermitted fo 
The courfe of glory. Daniel's Civ. War. 

The fetting on foot fome of thofe arts that were once well 
known, would be but the reviving of thofe arts which were 
long before pradlifed, though intermitted and interrupted by 
war. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Certain Indians, when a horfe is running in his full career, 
leap down, gather any thing from the ground, and immediate¬ 
ly leap up again, the horfe not intermitting his courfe. Wilkins. 
Speech intennitted, thus began. Milton. 

We are furnifhed with an armour from heaven of firmnefs; 
but if we are remifs, or fuffer ourfelves to be perfuaded to lay 
by our arms, and intermit our guard, we may be furprifed. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

To Interm Ft. v.n. To grow mild between the fits or pa¬ 
roxyfms. Ufed of fevers. 

Intermittent, adj. [ intermittent , Fr. iniermittens, Latin.] 
Coming by fits. 

Next to thofe durable pains, fhort intermittent or fwift re¬ 
current pains do precipitate patients into confumptions. Harv. 
To Intermix, v.a. [inter and mix.] To mingle; to join; 
to put fome things among others. 

Her perfuaflons fhe intermixed with tears, affirming, that 
fhe would depart from him. Hayward. 

Reveal 

To Adam what fhall come in future days, 

As I fhall thee enlighten: intermix 

My cov’nant in the woman’s feed renew’d. Milt. Par.Lof. 

In yonder fpring of rofes, intermix’d 
With myrtle, find what to redrefs ’till noon. Milton. 

I doubt not to perform the part of a juft hiftorian to my 
royal mafter, without intermixing with it any thing of the 
poet. Dr l dm ' 

To Intermix, v.n. To be mingled together. 
Intermi'xture. n.f [inter and mixtura, Latin.] 
r. Mafs formed by mingling bodies. 

The analytical preparation of gold or mercury, leave per- 
fons much unfatisfied whether the fubftances they produce e 
truly the hypoftatical principles, or only fome intermixtures 0 
the divided bodies with thofe employed. Loyt* 

2 . Something additional mingled in a mafs. 

}n this height of impiety there wanted not an intermix m- 
of levity and folly. Emm's ’l 

Jntermu'ndane. adj. [inter and mundus, Latin.] ou 1 1 D 
between worlds, or between orb and orb. . 

The vaft diftances between thefe great bodies are ca e / 
termundane fpaces ; in which though there may be fome > 
yet it is fo thin and fubtile, that it is as much as nothing. 
Intf.RMu'ra l. adj. [inter, muralis, murus, Lat] 

tween walls. /.inter- 

Intermu'tual. adj. [inter and mutual.] Mutua , 
changed. Inter before mutual is improper. 

A folemn oath religioufly they take. 

By intermutual vows protefting there. 

This never to r^eal, nor to f<?rfake _ . 

So good a caufe. . D ™‘ l 

Inte'rn. adj. [interne , French; internus, Latin.J 

inteftine ; not foreign. (hews that 

The midland towns are moft flourifhing, whicn ^( 1 . 

her riches are intern and domeftick. INTL'RN^k* 
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INTE'RNAL. adj. [internus, Latin.] 

X Inward; not external. 

That ye fhall be as gods, fince I as man, 

Internal man, is but proportion meet. Mut. Par.^Loft. 

Myfelf, my confcience, and internal peace. Milton. 

Bad comes of fetting our hearts upon the fhape, colour, 
and external beauty of things, without regard to the internal 
excellence and virtue of them. L'Ejlrange. 

If we think moft mens a&ions to be the interpreters of 
their thoughts, they have ndfuch internal veneration for good 
rules ° Locke. 

2. Intrinfick; not depending on external accidents ; real. 

We are to provide things honeft; to conflder not only the 
internal reflitude of our actions in the fight of God, but whe¬ 
ther they will be free from all mark or fufpicion of evil. Rogers. 
Internally, adv. [from internal.] 
j. Inwardly. 

2. Mentally; intellectually. 

We are fymbolically in the facrament, and by faith and the 
fpirit of God internally united to Chrift. Taylor. 

Interne'cine. adj. [internecinus, Latin.] Endeavouring mu¬ 
tual deftrudtion. 

Th’ Egyptians worfhip’d dog;?, and for 

Their faith made internecine war. Hudibras, p. i. 

Interne'cion. n. f [internccion, French ; internecio, Latin.] 
Maflacre; flaughter. 

That natural propenfion of felf-love, and natural principle 
of felf-prefervation, will neccfiarily break out into wars and 
in'ernecions. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Internu'ncio. n.f [internuncius, Latin.] Meflenger between 
two parties. 

Interpellation, n.f. [interpellation, Fr. interpellate, Lat.] 
A fummons'; a call upon. 

In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, or extraju¬ 
dicial interpellation is fufficient. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

To INTERPOLATE, v. a. [ interpoler, Fr. interpolo , Latin.] 

1. To foift any thing into a place to which it does not belong. 

The Athenians were put in pofleflion of Salamis by another 
law, which was cited by Solon, or, as fome think, interpolated 
by him for that purpofe. Pope. 

2 . To renew ; to begin again ; to carry on with intermiflions. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies themfelves feems to be 
partly continued and unintermitted, as that motion of the firft 
moveable, partly interpolated and interrupted. Hale. 

That individual hath neceflarily-a concomitant fucceflion of 
interpolated motions; namely, the pulfes of the heart, and the 
fucceflive motions of refpiration. Hale. 

Interpolation, n.f [ interpolation, Fr. from interpolate.] 
Something added or put into the original matter. 

I have changed the fituation of fome of the Latin verfes, 
and made fome interpolations. Cromwell to Pope. 

Interpolator, n.f. [Latin; interpolate^-, Fr.] One that 
foifts in counterfeit paflages. 

ou or your interpolator ought to have confidered. Swift. 
Interposal, n f [from iriterpofe.] 

1. lnterpofition; agency between two perfons. 

The interpofal of my lord of Canterbury’s command for the 
publication of this mean difeourfe, may feem to take away my 

c T hoice - . South’s Sermons. 

2. Intervention. 

Our overfhadowed fouls may be emblemed by crufted globes, 
whofe influential emiffioris are intercepted by the interpofal of 
the benighting element. Glam) 

1 o IN I ERPO'SE. v. a. [ interpono, Latin ; interpofer, Fr.] 

1. To thruft in as an obftru&ion, interruption, or inconve¬ 
nience. 

What watchful cares do interpofe themfelves 

Betwixt your eyes and night. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Death ready ftands to interpofe his dart. Milton 

Human frailty will too often Interpofe itfelf among perfons 
of the holieft function. Swift 

2. I o offer as a fuccour or relief. ^ ' 

The common father of mankind feafonably interpofed his 
hand, and refeued miferable man out of the grofs ftupidity and 

. ft T nfua T w u here,nt0 plunged. Woodward. 

•3 1 o place between ; to make intervenient 

Some weeks the king did honourably interpofe, both 
to give fpace to his brother’s interceflion, and tofflow that he 
had a conflict with himfelf what he fhould do. Bacon 

1 o In-terpo'se. v. n. nacon. 

r mediate: to adt between two parties. 

2 ' P llt in by way of interruption. 

But interpofes Elcuthcrius, this objeaion may be made in 
deed almoft againft any hypothefis. J 7 1 , " 

Interpofer. n.f. [from interpofe.] B ° yU ' 

1 ' ^ ne that comes between others 

I will make hafte; but ’till I come again, 

No bed fhall ere be guilty of my ftay ; 

2 An i°n!- eft bC ivter P°f cr ’ twixt 113 tw ain. Shakefpeare 

?■„ inte [ v cnient agent; a mediator. - 

' ’’frfefej 10 *' ”- f ' Fr. interpofal Lat. from 

I n tcrvenient agency. 2 
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There never was a time when the interpofition of the rna- 
giftrate was more neceflary to lecure the honour of ren- 
& - Atterbury’s S ermons. 


is mil 
mans j 


^ Though warlike fuccefles carry in them often the evidences 
of a divine interpofition, yet are they no fure marks of the 
divine favour. Atterbury. 

2. Mediation ; agency between parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an open rupture, 
had it not been timely prevented by the interpofition of their 
common protedlors. Addifon . 

9. Intervention; ftate of being placed betv/een two. 

The nights are fo cold, frefh, and equal, by reafon of the 
intire interpofition of the earth, as I know of no other part of 
the world of better or equal temper. Raleigh. 

She fits on a globe that ftands in water, to denote that fhe 
jftrefs of a new world, feparate from that which the Ro- 
s had before conquered, by the interpofition of the fea. Addif. 

4. Any thing interpofed. 

A fhelter, and a kind of fhading cool 
Interpofition, as a Summer’s cloud. Milt. Paradifie Regain’d. 

To INTERPRET, v. a. [interpreter, French; interpreter, Lat.] 
To explain ; to tranflate; to decipher; to give a folution; to 
clear by expofition ; to expound. 

One, but painted thus. 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 

Beyond felf-explication. Shake/. Cymbeline. 

You fhould be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hanged the chief baker, as Jofeph had interpreted to 
them. Gen.x 1. 22. 

Pharaoh told them his dream; but there was none that 
could interpret them unto him. Gen. xli. 8. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, and underftanding, inter¬ 
preting of dreams, and fhewing of hard fentences, and dif- 
folvingof doubts, were found in the fame Daniel. Dan.v. 12. 

Hear his fighs, though mute ! 

Unfkilful with what words to pray. Jet me 

Interpret for him. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

Inte'rpretable. adj. [from interpret.] Capable of being ex¬ 
pounded or deciphered. 

No man’s face is a&ionable : thefe Angularities are inter¬ 
pretable from more innocent caufes. Collier . 

Interpretation, n.f. [interpretation, Fr. interpretation Lat, 
from interpret.] 

1. The aft of interpreting; explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your’s, 

Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

May fhew like all yourfelf. Shakef Coriolanus* 

Look how we can, or fad or merrily. 

Interpretation will mifquote our looks. Shakep. H. IV. 

2. The fenfe given by an interpreter; expofition. 

If it be obfeure or uncertain what they, meant, charity, I 
hope, conftraineth no man, which ftandeth doubtful of their 
minds, to lean to the hardeft and worft interpretation that 
their words can carry. Hooker. 

The primitive Chriftians knew how the Jews, who pre¬ 
ceded our Saviour, interpreted thefe predictions, and the marks 
by which the Mefliah would be difeovered ; and how the Jew- 
ifh doctors, who fucceeded him, deviated from the interpreta¬ 
tions of their forefathers. 

3. The power of explaining. ' 

We befeech thee to profper this great flgn, and to give us 
the interpretation and ufe of it in mercy. Bacon 

Interpretative, adj. [from interpret.] Colled by inter¬ 
pretation. J 

Though the creed apoftolick were fufficient, yet when the 
church hath ereaed that additional bulwork againft hereticks, 
he rejeamg their additions may juftly be deemed an interpre- 
g WIth herefieS * Hammond. 

1 rnlJ^A Jl ATIVELY ' “ dv ‘ [ fr0m interpret*™.] As may be 
colleaed by interpretation. ' 

By this provider, the Almighty interfretatively fpeaks to him 

worid manner: 1 have now P laced thee in a well furnifhed 

Interpreter, n.f [interprete, Fr. interpres? Latin. 

1. An explainer; an expofitor; an expounder. 

What we oft do beft. 

By flek interpreters, or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allow’d : what worft, as oft. 

Hitting a grofTer quality, is cry’d up 

fl the earth was £*£ 

^^I’thHtew aTd'chriftia'n “ “ Underft °° d 

though*' 1 * m ° ft m “ S aai ° nS to be merfreters oFthet 

2. A tranflator. Locke. 

W *~ d f °rT d be carefu! to transf *> 

With the fame faith as an interpreter 

take^awT ^ hath '* SW% hiflotyffe 
tv/0 he fhall fpirit, ^ hen he confiders that in an ao- e or 

two he fhall hardly be underftood without an interpreter. Swift. 

InTERPU'NCTIQn, 
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Interpu'nction. n.f. [, mterpunSiio, Fr. interpiingo, Latin’.] 
Pointing between words or lentences. 

INTERREGNUM. n.f [Lat.] The time in which a throne 
is vacant between the death of a prince and acceflion of an¬ 
other. 

Next enfu’d a vacancy, 

Thoufand worfe paflions than poffefs’d 
The interregnum of my bread: 

Blefs me from fuch an anarchy ! Coivley. 

He would fhew the queen my memorial with the firft op¬ 
portunity, in order to have it done in this interregnum or fuf- 
penfion of title. Swift. 

Interre'ign. n.f [ interregne, Fr. interregnum, Latin.] Va¬ 
cancy of the throne. 

The king knew there could not be any interreign or fuf- 
penfion of title. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Interrogate, v. a. [interrogo, Lat. interroger , Fr.] To 
examine; to queftion. 

To Interrogate, v. n. To afk; to put queftions. 

By his inftru&ions touching the queen of Naples, it feem- 
eth he could interrogate touching beauty. Bacon's Henry VII. 

His proof will eafily be retorted by interrogating, Shall the 
adulterer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom of God. 

Hammond's Fundamentals . 
Interrogation, n.f [ interrogation, Fr. interrogation Lat.] 
,i. A queftion put; an enquiry. 

How demurely foever fuch men may pretend to fanftity, 
that interrogation of God prefles hard upon them, fhall I count 
them pure with the wicked balances, and with the bag of 
deceitful weights ? Government of the Tongue. 

This variety is obtained by interrogations to things inani¬ 
mate ; by beautiful digreflions, but thole Ihort. Pope. 

2 . A note that marks a queftion : thus ? as, Does Job ferve 
God for nought ? 

Interrogative, ad}. [ interrogatif, Fr. interrogativus , Lat.] 
Denoting a queftion; exprefted in a queftionary form of words. 
Interro'gative. n. f A pronoun ufed in alking queftions : 

as, who ? what ? which ? whether ? 

Interrogatively, adv. [from interrogative .] In form of a 
queftion. 

Interrogator, n.f [from interrogate.] An afker of quef- 
tions. 

Inte'rrogatory. n.f [ interrogatoire, French.] A queftion; 
an enquiry. 

He with no more'civility, though with much more bufinefs 
than tliofe under-fellows had fhewed, began in captious man¬ 
ner to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney, b. ii. 

Nor time, nor place. 

Will ferve long interrogatories. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

What earthly name to interrogatories 
Can talk the free breath of a facred king. Shakefpeare. 
The examination was fummed up with one queftion. 
Whether he was prepared for death ? The boy was frighted 
out of his wits by the laft dreadful interrogatory. Addifon. 
InterroGatory. adj. Containing a queftion; exprefling a 
queftion. 

To In'J'ERRuRt. v. a. [ interrompre , Fr. intenuptus , Lat.] 

1. To hinder the procefs of any thing by breaking in upon it. 

Rage doth rend 

Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 

What they are ufed to bear. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He might fecurely enough have engaged his body of horfe 
againft their whole inconfiderable army, there being neither 
tree nor bufh to interrupt his charge. Clarendon, b. ii. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies feems partly uninter¬ 
rupted, as that of the firft moveable interpolated and inter¬ 
rupted. Hale. 

2. To hinder one from proceeding by interpofition. 

Anfwer not before thou haft heard the caufe; neither in¬ 
terrupt men in the midft of their talk. Eccluf. xi. 8. 

3. To divide ; to feparate. 

Seeft thou what rage 

Tranfports our adverfary, whom no bounds. 

Nor yet the main abyfs wide interrupt, can hold. Milton. 
Interruptedly, adv. [from interrupted.] Not in continuity ; 
not without ftoppages. 

The incident light that meets with a groflbr liquor, will 
have its beams either refra&ed or imbibed, or elfe rettected 
more or lefs interruptedly than they would be, if the body ha 
been unmoiftened. Boyle on Colours. 

Interrupter, n.f. [from interrupt.] He who interrupts. 
Interruption, n.f. [ interruption , Fr. interruption Latin.] 

1. Interpofition ; breach of continuity. . 

Places fevered from the continent by the interruption of the 
fea> Hale's Original of Mankind. 

2 . Intervention; interpofition. 

You are to touch the one as foon as you have given a 
ftroke of the pencil to the other, left the interruption of time 
caufe you to lofe the idea of one part. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
a. Hindrance; ftop ; let; obftruaion. 

Bloody England into England gone. 

O’er bearing interruption, fpite of France. oaefpecue- 
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This way of thinkitfg on what we read., will be a rub onto 
in the beginning,; when cuftom has made it familiar, it will 
be difpatched without refti'ng or interruption in the Courlc-of 
our reading; 

Amidft the interruptions of his forrow, feeing his penitent 
overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her be com- 
. forted. Addifon's Sped. N°. ^ 

Interscapular, adj. [inter and/ copula, Latin.] Placed be¬ 
tween the fhodlders. 

To IntersciRd. v. a. [inter zndfeindo, Latin.] To cut off 
by interruption. j jy^ 

To InterscriRe. v. a. [inter and feribo , Lat.] To write.be- 
tween. _ 

Interse'cant. adj: [ interfecans , Latin.] Dividing any thin? 

into parts. . ° 

To INTERSE'CT. v.a. [ interfeco , Lat.] To cut; to dividfe 
each other mutually. 

Perfedf and viviparous quadrupeds fo ftand in their po- 
fition of pronenefs, that the oppofite joints of neighbour legs 
confift in the lame plane; and a line defeending from their 
navel interfetts at right angles the axis of the earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadftone, it will fomewhat deprefs 
its animated extreme, and inUrfedi the horizontal circum¬ 
ference. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b . ii. 

To InterseGt. v. n. To meet and crofs each other. 

The fagittal future ufually begins at that point where thefe 
lines interj'e£t. Wijeman's Surgery. 

InterseGtion. n.f [interfeCiio, Lat. from interfeft.] Point 
where lines crofs each other. 

They did fpout over interchangeably from fide to fide ifi 
forms of arches, without any interfeClion or meeting aloft, 
becaufe the pipes were not oppofite. JVotton's Architecture. 

The firft ftar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athe¬ 
nian, was placed in the very interjection, which is now elon¬ 
gated, and moved eaftward twenty-eight degrees. Brown, 

Ships would move in one and the fame furface ; and con- 
fequently muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interjec¬ 
tion of crofs ones. Bentley s Sermons, 

To INTERSE'RT. v. a. [interfere, Lat.] To put in between 
other things. 

If I may interfert a fhort philofophical fpeculation, the 
depth of the fea is determined in Pliny to be fifteen furlongs. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
InterseRtion. n.f [from interfert.] An infertion, or thing 
inferted between any thing. 

Thefe two interfertions were clear explications of the 
apoftle’s old form, God the father, ruler of all, which con¬ 
tained an acknowledgement of the unity. Hammond. 

To InterspeRse. v. a. [interfperfus, Lat.] To fcatter here 
and there among other things. 

The poffibility of a body’s moving into a void fpace be¬ 
yond the utmoft bounds of body, as well as into a void fpace 
"inter(perJed amongft bodies, will always remain clean Locke. 

It is the editor’s intereft to infert what the author’s judg¬ 
ment had rejected ; and care is taken to interfperfe thefe 
additions in fuch a manner, that fcarce any book can be 
bought without purchafing fojnething unworthy ot the author. 

InterspeRsion. n.f [from interfperfe.] The a<ft of fcatter- 

ing here and there. . , 

For want of the interfperfon of now and then an elegiac 
or a lyrick ode. "Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

IntersteRi.ar. adj. [inter and Jlellar, Lat.] Intervening - 

tween the ftars. . , n . w 

The interjlellar fky hath fo much affinity with the itar, 
there is a rotation of that as well as of the ftar. Bacon. 
Interstice, n.f [interjlitium, Lat. interjhce, Lat.] 

1. Space between one thing and another. , 

The fun fhining through a large prifm upon a combpla. 
immediately behind the prifm, his light, which palfed t so 
the interfaces of the teeth fell upon a white paper: the r 
of the teeth were equal to their interfaces, and feven 
together with their interftices took up an ,n 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalieft ***** 
which compofe the fibres, fo as to leave vacant my 
thofe places where they cohered before. 

2. 'Lime between one a£t and another. , g 

I will point out the interfaces of time wh ‘ c jl are rgon. 
between one citation and another. Aylijfe > „ 

Interstitial, adj. [from interfile.] Containing n 

In oiled papers, the interflitial divifion being au ^ 
the acceffion of oil, becometh more transparent. 0 f 

Intf.RTe'xture. n.f [intertexo, Latin.] Diver 

things mingled or woven one among another. un ;t e 

To IntertwiRe. i v. a. [inter and twine, or tvnjh j 
To Intertwist. \ by twilling one in another. 

Under fome concourfe of fhades, . , 

Whofe branching arms thick intertwin d nug 1 ie n/Mm. 

From dews and damps of night his filter J 

3 
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f 

« u a r h f. [intervals, Fr. intervallum, Latin.] 

* * Space betw^h places; interttice ; vacuity; <P*» Ppocaf 

^'w’itr^yobfackS'an ’theYghc r be now flopped which 
naflhs through anv one interval of the teeth, fo that the range 
^colours which'contes from thence may be taken away, 
and you will fee the light of the reft of the ranges , to be e ^* 
panded into the place of the range ^en ,waythere to 
be coloured. ■ *. 

2 Time paffing between two affignable points. . 

The century and half following, to the end of the third 
•Punick war, was a very bufrperiod at Rome; the 
between every war being fo Ihort. ^ J • 

O Remiffion of a delirium or diftemper. • , ; 

3 ’ Though he had a long illnefs, confidenng the great heat 
with which it raged, yet his intervals of fenfe bemg few^ and 
ffiort, left but little room for the offices .of devotion Atterb. 

To Interve'ne. v. n. [intervene, Lat. intervene, hr.J l o 
come between things or perfons; to be intercepted ; to make 

intCr While fo near each other thus all day 
Our talk we chufe, what wonder, if fo near. 

Looks intervene, and (miles. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
Efteem the danger of an aftion, and the poffibihties of 
mifearriage, and every crofs -accident that can intervene, to 
be either a mercy on God’s part, or a fault on ours. Taylor. 

InterveRe. n.f [from the verb.] Oppofition, or perhaps 

interview. A word out of ufe. 

They had fome (harper and fome milder differences, which 
might eafily happen in fuch an intervene of grandees, both 
vehement on tW parts which they fway.ed. Wotton. 

InterveRieNT. adj. [interveniens, Lat. inteivenant , French.] 
Intercedent; interpofed ; paffing between. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two 
bemolls or half notes. Bacon's Nat. Fuji. N°. 104. 

Many arts were ufed to difeufs new affeclion: all which 
notwithftanding, for I omit things interyegftent, there is con¬ 
veyed to Mr'. Villiers an intimation of the king’s pleafure to 
be fworn his fervant. _ Wotton . 

InterveRtion. n. f [ intervention, Fr. interventio, Latin.] 

1. Agency between perfons. 

Clod will judge the world in righteoufnefs by the interven¬ 
tion of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the Saviour as well as 
the judge of the world. Atterbury's Sermons, 

2. Agency-between antecedents and confecutives. 

In the difper/ation of God’s mercies to the world, fome 
things he does by himfelf, others by the intervention of na¬ 
tural means, and by the mediation of fuch inftruments as he 
has appointed. L'Eflrange. 

3. Interpofition ; the ftate of being interpofed. 

Sound is fhut out by the intervention of that laxe mem¬ 
brane, and not fuffered to pafs into the inward ear. Holder. 

To InterveRt. v.a. [interverio, Lat.] To turn to another 
courfe. 

The duke inter verted-the bargain, and gave the poor wi¬ 
dow of Erpenius for the books five hundred pounds. Wotton. 

Intervi'ew. n.f [ entrevue , French.] Mutual fight; fight of 
each other. It is commonly ufed for a formal and appointed 
meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the paflions of former enmity 
being allayed, we lhall with ten times-redoubled tokens of 
reconciled love {hew ourfelves each towards other the fame, 
which Jofcph and the brethren of Jofeph were at the time of 
Xhed interview in Egypt. Hooker. 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity. 

Breed him fome prejudice. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Such happy interview, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not loft, fongs, garlands, flow’r?, 

And charming fymphonies, attach’d the heart 

Of Adam. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. x i. 

To Intirvo'lve. -v. a. [intcrvclvo, Latin.] To involve one 
within another. 

Myftical dance ! which yonder ftarry fphere 
Of planets, and of fix’d, in all her wheels 
Refembles neareft ; mazes intricate, 

Eccentrick, intcrvolv'd, yet regular. 

Then moft, when moft irregular, they feem. Milton. 

To Interwe'ave. v. a. .preter. interwove, part. paff. inter¬ 
woven, interwove , or interweaved. [inter and weave.] To 
mix one with another in a regular texture ; to intermingle. 

Then laid him down 
Under the hofpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Par. Loft b ii 

At laft J ’ * 

Words interwove with fighs found out their way. Milton. 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
,|th ^y canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyfuckle. Milton. 

r None 

v-an lay here nature ends, and art begins, 

But mixt like th’ elements, ar.d born like twins. 
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So interweav'd, fo like, fo mucli the fame . 


None, this mere nature, that mere art can name. Cato. 

The P r c> u( i theatres difclofe the feene. 

Which interwoven Britons feem to raife, .. . 

And fhow the triumph which their fhame difplays. ry * » 
He fo interweaves truth with probable fidlion, that ^he pu^ 

3 ^appfared ^ vaftVceah planted with iflands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven .with a thou- 
fand little Alining Teas that ran among them. Addijon s bpett. 

It is a confuilon of kitchen and parterre, orchard and 
flower-garden, which lie fo mixt and interwoven w.th one 
another, as to look like a natural wildernefs. Spedat. 

The Supreme Infinite coiild not make intelligent creatures, 
without implanting in their natures a.moft ardent delire, in¬ 
terwoven in the fubftaitce of their fpimual natures, of being 
reunited with himfelf. Cheyne s Phil. Prinup e . 

I do not altogether difapprove the interweaving texts ot 
feripture through the ftyle of your fermbn. Swifts Mijcel. 

To Interwi'sh. v. a. [inter and wijhf] To wifh mutually to 

each other. . 

The venom of all ftepdames, gameiter s gall, 

What tyrants and their fubjeifts interwifh , 

All ill fall on that man. _ Donne. 

Intertable, adj: [inteflabilis, Latin.] Difqualified to make 

a will. . , . 

A perfon excommunicated is rendered infamous and in - 
teflable both adively and paflively. Ay life's Parergon . 

Inte'state. adj. [inteflat, Fr. inteflatus, Latin.] Wanting a 
will; dying without will. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

_Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of inteflate joys, . 

Poor breathing orators of miferies. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Prefent-punifhment purfues his maw, 

When furfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw. 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apoplex, inteflate death. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Inte'stinal. adj. [ intefBnal , Fr. from intefline.] Belonging 
to the guts. 

The mouths of the la&eals are opened by the intefBnal 
tube, affedfipg a ftraight inftead of a fpiral cylinder. Arbuth. 

INTE'STINE adj. [inte/in, 1 H. inteflinus, Latin.J 

1. Internal; inward; not external. 

Of thefe inward and intefline enemies to prayer, there are 
our.paft fins to wound us, our prefent cares to diftradf us, 
our diftempered paflions to diforder us, and a whole fwarm 
of loofe and floating imaginations to moleft us. Duppa . 

Intefline war no more our paflions wage, 

Ev’n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 

2. Contained in the body. 

Intefline ftone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. xi. 

A wooden jackj which had almoft 
Loft, by difufe, the art to roaft, 

A fudden alteration feels. 

Increas’d by new intefline wheels. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Domeftick, not foreign. I know not whether the word be 
properly ufed in the following example of Shakefpeare : per¬ 
haps for mortal and intefline fhould be read mortal interne¬ 


cine. 


Since the mortal and intefline jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us. 

It hath in folemn fynods been decreed, 

T’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. Shakefpeare. 

But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 

To thefe intefline difeords put an end. Dryden's Ovid. 

She faw her fons with purple deaths expire, 

A dreadful feries of intefline wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and dilhoneft fears. Pope. 

Inte'stine. n.f [intejlinum, Lat. intefline, Fr.] The gut; 
the bowel: moft commonly without a Angular. 

The inttflines or guts may be inflamed by an acrid fub- 
ftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To IN THRALL, v. a. [in and thrall.] To enflave; to {hac¬ 
kle; to reduce to fervitude. A word now feldom ufed at 
leaft in profe. 

What though I be inthrall'd, he feems a knight, 

And will not any way dflhonour me. Shakefp. Henry VI 
1 T he T “ rk has fought to extinguiffi the ancient memory of 
thofe people which he has fubjedted and inthrall'd. Raleirb 

Authors to themfelves in all * 

Both what they judge, and what they choofe ; for fo ' 
d frf e > and free they muft remain 
Ttll tltey tnthrall themfelves. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ii. 

She foothes, but never can inthrall my mind • 

Why may not peace and love for once be join’d. Prior. 
Inthra'lment [from inthrall.] Servitude; flavery. 
Mofes and Aaron, fem fr«m God to claim 
His people from inthralmmt, they return 
Wuh glory, and fpoil, back to their promis’d land. 

Milton's Par. Lofl. 

To 
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To Inthro'ne. v. a. [in and throne .] To raife to royalty; to 
feat on a throne. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity inthron’d , 

Shines o’er the reft. . Thomfon’s Summer, l. 395. 

Intimacy. n.f [from intimate.] Clofe familiarity. 

It is in our power to confine our friendfhips and intimacies 
to men of virtue. Rogers’s Sermons. 

INTIMATE. adj. [ intimado , Spanifh; intimus, Lat.] 

1. Inmoft; inward ; inteftine. 

They knew not 

That what I mention’d was of God, I knew 
From intimate impulfe, and therefore urged on 
The marriage. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 221. 

Fear being fo intimate to our natures, it is the ftrongeft 
bond of laWs. Tiliotfon’s Sermons . 

2. Near ; not kept at diftance. 

Mofes was with him in the retirements of the mount, re¬ 
ceived there his private inftru&ions ; and when the multitude 
u>ere thundered away from any approach, he was honoured 
with an intimate and immediate admiflion. South’s Sermons. 

3. Familiar; clofely acquainted. 

United by this fympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rolcommon. 

Intimate. n.f [intimado , Spanifh; intime , French; inti¬ 
mus, Latin.] A familiar friend ; one who is trufted with our 
thoughts. 

The defign was to entertain his reafon with a more equal 
converfe, aftign him an intimate whofe intellect as much cor- 
refponded with his as did the outward form. Gov. Tongue. 

To I'ntimate. v. a. [ intimer , French ; intimare , low Latin.] 
To hint; to point out indirectly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a way he inti¬ 
mates , may be made a mercury of copper, not of the filver 
colour of other mercuries, but green. Boyle. 

The names of limple ideas and fubftanccs, with the ab- 
ftraCt ideas in the mind, intimate forhe real exiftence, from 
which Was derived their original patern. Locke . 

’Tis the divinity that ftirs within us; 

, b Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. u Addifon’s Cato. 

.Intimately. adv. [from intimate .] 

1. Clofely ; with intermixture of parts. 

The fame ceconomy is obferved in the circulation of the 
chyle with the blood, by mixing it intimately with the parts 
of the fluid to which it is to be aflimilated. Arbuthnot. 

2. Nearly ; inleparably. 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife from know¬ 
ledge and virtue, and is. that which is more effential to us, 
and more intimately united with us. Addijon's Spelt. N°. 219. 
^ 3. Familiarly 1 ; with clofe friendfhip. 

IntIMa'tion. n.f, [intimation, Fr. from intimate.] Hint; ob¬ 
feure or indirect declaration or direction. 

Let him ftridlly obferve the firft ftirrings and intimations ; 
the firft hints and whifpers of good and evil that pafs in his 
heart. South's Sermons. 

Of thofe that are only probable we have fome reafonable 
intimations , but not a demonftrative certainty. Woodward. 

Befides the more folid parts of learning, there are feveral 
little intimations to be met with on medals. Addijon. 

I'ntjme. adj. Inward ; being within the mafs ; not being ex¬ 
ternal, or on the furface ; internal. 

As to the compofition or diflolution of mixed bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intime appli¬ 
cation of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs 
over earth. " Dighy on Bodies. 

To Inti'midate. v. a. [ intimider, French; in and timidus, 
Lat.J To make fearful; to daftardize ; to make cowardly. 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the confcious breaft. 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 

INTIRE. n.f. [; integer , Lat. en'tier, French; better written 
entire , which fee, and all its derivatives.] Whole; undimi- 
niftied ; broken. 

The lawful power of making laws, to command whole 
politick focieties of men, belongeth fo properly unto the fame 
intire focieties, that for any prince to exercife the fame of 
himfelf, and not either by exprefs commiflion immediately 
and perfonally received from God, or elfe by authority de¬ 
rived at the firft from their confent upon whofe perfons he 
impofes laws, it is no better than mere tyranny. Hooner. 

Inti'reness. n.f. [from intire ; better entirenejs.] W holenefs ; 
integrity. 

So fhall all times find me the fame: 

You this intirenefs better may fulfil. 

Who have the pattern with you ftill. 

Tnto. prep, [in and to.] 

1. Noting entrance with regard to place. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance an habitual incli¬ 
nation to th$, fite it held, how much more may education, 
being a conftant plight and inurement, induce by cuftom 
good habits into a reafonable creature. Wotton. 

.To give life to that which has yet no being, is to frame a 


Donne. 
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living creature, fafhion the parts, and having fitted them tn 
gether, to put into them a living foul. ' 

Water introduces into vegetables the matter it bears alon? 
with it* Woodward's Nat. Jii/f 

Acrid fubftances, which pafs into the capillary tubes] muff 
irritate them into greater contraaion. Arbuthnot on Aliments 
2 . Noting penetration beyond the outfide, or fome adion which 
reaches beyond the fuperficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt is held an un¬ 
generous acf. p 

2. Noting a new ftate to which any thing is brought by the 
agency of a caufe. & ' 

They have denominated fome herbs folar and fome lunar 
and fuch like toys put into great words. Bflcon 

Compound bodies may be refolved into other fubftances 
than fuch as they are divided into by the fire. % v i e 

A man muft fin himfelf into a love of other mens fins; "for 
a bare notion of this black art will not carry him fo far .’.South 
Sure thou art born to fome peculiar fate. 

When the mad people rife againft the ftate. 

To look them into duty; and command 
An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Dryden s Terjius. 
It concerns every man that would not trifle away his foul 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, with the greatelt 
ferioufnefs to enquire into thefe matters. Tiliotfon. 

He is not a frail being, that he fhould be tired into com¬ 
pliance by the force of afliduous application. Smalridoe. 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to rife, they 
naturally fpread themfelves into lakes, before they can find any 
iflue. Addifon on Italy. 

It would have been all irretrievably loft, was it not by this 
means collected and brought into one mafs. Woodward. 

Why are thefe pofitions charged upon me as their foie au¬ 
thor ; and the reader led into a belief, that they were never 
before maintained by any perfon of virtue. Atterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be always 
frightening and aftonifhing men into an acknowledgement of 
the truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi¬ 
dence. Atterbury s Sermons. 

A man may whore and drink himfelf into atheifm; but it 
is impoflible he fhould think himfelf into it. Bentley. 

Intolerable, adj. [intolerabilis , Lat. intolerable , Fr.] 

1. Infufterable; not to be endured; not to be born; having 
any quality in a degree too powerful to be endured. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of many, cer¬ 
tain and uncertain, what will be and what will never be, o'Ur 
load will be as intolerable as it is unreafonable. Taylor. 

His awful prefence did the croud furprize. 

Nor durft the rafh fpeChtor meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway. 

So fierce, they flafh’d intolerable day. Dryden. 

Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the famefttjdy 
long continued in is as intolerable to them, as the appearing 
long in the fame clothes is to a court lady. Locke. 

From Param’s top th’ Almighty rode, 

Intolerable day proclaim’d the God. Broome. 

2. Bad beyond fufferance. 

Intolerable ness. n.f. [from intolerable.'] Quality of a 
thing not to be endured. 

IntoLerably. adv. [from intolerable.] To a degree beyond 
endurance. 

IntoLerant. adj. [ intolerant , French.] Not enduring; not 
able to endure. _ . 

Too great moifture affe&s human bodies with one cla.s 0 
difeafes, and too great drynefs with another; the povrers 0 
human bodies being limited and intolerant of exceffes. Army. 
To Intomb. v. a. [in and tomb.] To inclofe in a funeral mo¬ 
nument ; to bury. f 

What commandment finally had they for the ceremony 
odours ufed about the bodies of the dead, after which cu om 
notwithftanding our Lord was contented that his own mo 
precious blood fhould be intombed. , Hooker, • u 

Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s fhame. 

That darknefs does the face of earth intomb. Sbakejpcaic . 

Mighty hero’s more majeftick fhades. 

And youths intomb'd before their father’s eyes. If - 
To INTONATE. v. a. [intono, Lat.] To thunder. V 
Intona'tion. n.f. [ intonation , Fr. from intonate.] ^ 

of thundering. . ‘ 

To Into'ne. v. n. [from intono , or rather from tone, in 0 
French.] To make a flow protra&ed noife. 

So fwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to afs 
Harmonick twang. Pjpl Dumai,g- * 

To Into'rt. v. a. [intortuo , Lat.] Totwift; to wrea 


The brain is a congeries of glands, that fepara e . 
parts of the blood, called animal fpirits ; and a glan is f 
but a canal varioufly intorted and wound up together. - 
With rev’rent hand the king prefents the gold. 

Which round t\v intorted horns the gilder roll a. ,,L 

To 
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To INTOXICATE, v.a. [in and taxi cum, Latin.] lo in- 

Cb TheSnored rnan^drinketh of the world, the more St !»- 
ijeauth; and age doth profit rather in the powers of undcr- 
ftandin-r than in ffie virtues of the will and affea.ons. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings* a . 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton s Bar. Lojl, b. ix. 

My early miftrefs, now my ancient mufe. 

That ftrong Circean liquor ceafe t’ infufe. 

Wherewith thou didft intoxicate my youth. Denham. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals which 
we have not feen equall’d, if not exceeded by fomejntoxi- 
cated zealots ? e t . Decay of Ptety. 

Others, after having done fine things, yet fpoil them by en¬ 
deavouring to make them better; and are to intoxicated with 
an earneft defire of being above all others, that they differ 
themfelves to be deceived. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to fpirituous 
liquors, having quite different qualities from the plant itfelf; 
for no fruit taken crude has the intoxicating quality of wine. 

Arbuthnot. 

Intoxication, n.f [from intoxicate.] Inebriation; ebriety; 
the a a of making drunk; the ftate of being drunk. 

That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn in ha¬ 
tred towards & him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Per¬ 
kin’s intoxication , who was every where elfe detected. Bacon. 

Whence can this proceed, but from that befotting intoxi¬ 
cation which verbal magick brings upon the mind. South. 

Intractable, n. f [mtraliabilis, Lat. intraitable, Fr.] 

1. Ungovernable; violent; ftubborn ; obftinate. 

To love them who loves us is fo natural a palfion, that 
even the moft intraitable tempers obey its force. Rogers. 

2. Unmanageable ; furious. 

By what means ferpents, and other noxious and more in¬ 
tractable kinds, as well as the more innocent and ufeful, got 
together. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iii. 

Intra'ctableness. n.f. [from intraitable.] Obftinacy; per- 
verfenefs. 

Intra'ctably. adv. [from intraitable.] Unmanageably; ftub- 
bornly. 

Intranqui'lity. n.f [in and tranquility.] Unquietnefs; 
want of reft. 

Jactations were ufed for amufement, and allay in con¬ 
ftant pains, and to relieve that intranquility which makes men 
impatient of lying in their beds. Temple. 

Intra'nsitive. v. a. [intranfitivus, Latin.] 

[In grammar.] A verb intranfitive is that which fignifies an 
aCtion, not conceived as having an efteCt upon any objeCt; 
as, curro, I run. Clarke’s Lat. Gram. 

IntRANsmu'table. adj. [in and tranfmutable.] Unchangeable 
to any other fubftance. 

Some of the moft experienced chemifts do affirm quick- 
filver to be intranfmutable , and therefore call it liquor aeter- 
nus. Ray on the Creation. 

To Intre'asure. v.a. [in and treafure.] To lay up as in a 
treafury. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 

The which obferv’d, a man may praphefy. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life, which in their feeds 

And weak beginnings he intreafured. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

To Intre'nch. v. n. [in and trancher , French.] 

1. To invade; to encroach; to cut off part of what belongs 
to another. 

Little I defire my feepter fhould intrench on God’s fovereio-n- 
ty, which is the only king of men’s confciences. K. Charles. 

That crawling infeCt, who from mud began. 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! 

Durft he, who does but for my pleafure live. 

Intrench on love, my great prerogative. Drydens Aureng. 
We are not to intrench upon truth in any conyerfation, 
but leaft of all with children. ' Locke. 

2 . To break with hollows. 

His face 

Deep fears of thunder had intrench’d, and care 

Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Loft, b i 

3 - To fortify with a trench: as, the allies were intrenched in 
their camp. 

Intrenchant. adj. [This word, which is, I believe, found 
only in Shakefpeare, is thus explained by one of his editors • 
1 he intrenchant air means the air which fuddenly encroaches 
-and clofes upon Che fpace left by any body which had palled 
through it. Hamner. I believe Shakejpeare intended rather 
to exprefs the idea of indivifibility or invulnerablenefs, and 
derived intrenchant, from in privative, and trencher, to cut • 
intrenchant is; indeed properly not cutting, rather than not to 
be cut ; but this is not the only inftance in which Shakefte 
confounds words of a&ive and paffive fignification.] Not 
e divided ; not to be wounded ; indivilible. 
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As eafy may’ft thou the htrenchinU ‘air ' 

With thy keen fword imprefs, as make me bleed. Ska jp, 

Intre'nchment. »• / [from intrench.'] Fort.ficat.ot, with a 

Intrepid, adj. [ intrepidi , Fr. intrepidus ; Latin.] Fearlefsj 

daring ; bold; brave. ■ 

Argyle 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thotnjon, 

Intrepidity, n.f. [intrepidity Fr.] Fearleflhefs; courage; 

b °ituld not diffidently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe 
diminutive mortals, who durft venture to walk upon my 

body, without trembling. ^ T 

Intre'pidly. adv. [from intrepid.] Fearlefly; boldly, dar- 

He takes the globe for the feene; he launches forward *»- 
trepidly, like one to whom no place is new. rope. 

Fntricacy. n.f. [from intricate.] State of being entangled; 
perplexity ; involution; complication of facts or notions. ^ 

The part of Ulyffes in Homer’s Odyffey is much admired 
by Ariftotle, as perplexing that fable with very agreeable 
plots and intricacies, by the many adventures in his voyage, 
and the fubtilty of his behaviour. Addifon . 

INTRICATE, adj. [ intricate, Lat.] Entangled; perplexed ; 
involved ; complicated ; obfeure. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem to a number per¬ 
haps tedious, perhaps obfeure, dark, and intricate. Hooker. 

His ftile in writing was fit to convey the moft intricate bu- 
finefs to the underftanding with the utmoft clearnefs.' 

Addifon * 

To Intricate, [from the adje&ive.] To perplex; to darken. 
Not proper, nor in ufe. 

Alterations of firnames have fo intricated, or rather ob- 
feured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little 
hard labour to deduce them. Camden. 

Intricately, adv. [from intricate.] With involution of one 
in another; with perplexity. 

That variety of factions, into which we are fo intricately 
engaged, gave occafion to this difeourfe. Swift , 

Intricateness, n.f [from intricate.] Perplexity; involu¬ 
tion ; obfeurity. 

He found fuch intricatenefs, that he could fee no way to 
lead him out of the maze. Sidney . 

INTRIGUE, n.f. [intrigue, French.] 

1. A plot; a private tranfa&ion in which many parties are en¬ 
gaged : ufually an affair of love. 

Thefe are the grand intrigues of man, 

Thefe his huge thoughts, and thefe his vaft defires. Tlatman , 

A young fellow long made love, with much artifice and 
intrigue, .to a rich widow. Addifon’s Gurrd. 

The hero of a comedy is reprefented victorious in all his 
intrigues. Swift . 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue, 

And marriage grown a money league. Swift’s Mifceh 

2. Intricacy ; complication. Little in ufe. 

Though this vicinity of ourfelves to ourfelves cannot give 
11s the full profpeCt of all the intrigues of our nature, yet we 
have much more advantage to know ourfelves, than to know 
other things without us. Hale’s Originat. of Mankind. 

3. The complication or perplexity of a fable or poem ; artful 
involution of feigned tranfaCtion. 

As thefe caufes are the beginning of the aClion, the oppo- 
fite defigns againft that of the hero are the middle of it, and 
form that difficulty or intrigue which makes up the greateft 
part of the poem. Pope. 

To IntrIgue. v. n. [intriguer, Fr. from the noun.] To 
form plots; to carry on private defigns. 

Intri'guer. n.f [intrigueur, Fr. from intrigue.] One who 
bufies himfelf in private tranfaCfions ; one who forms plots ; 
one who perfues women. 

I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp of my lion, 
and convey their thoughts to one another. Addifon. 

IntrIguingly. adv. [from intrigue.] With intrigue; with 
fecret plotting. 

INTRINSECAL. adj. [intrinfecus, Lat. intrinfeque, French. 
This word is now generally written intrihftcal, contrarily to 
etymology. ] } 

I* L^ ern alfolid; natural; not accidental; not merely appa- 


*eare 

to 


Thefe meafure the laws of God not by the intrinfecal good- 

??"» but L b y re ' u £tancy and opposition 
which they find m their own hearts againft them. Tiliotfon. 
The near and intrinfecal, and convincing argument of the 

o Tnrii°r Go ^V 1 ? f r° m M hUma " nature itfe l f - Bentley’s Sermons. 
2. Intimate; clofely familiar. Out of ufe. 

A\a\l£[\} n 'V” trinJ ‘ C ‘‘ l - f ° det >' with Sir ’John Graham, who 
diftuaded him from marriage, and gave him rather encourao-e- 
mentto woo fortune in court. Wotton. 

Sir bulk Greville was a man in appearance intrinfecal "with 
him, or at leaft admitted to his melancholy hours. Wotton. 

Intri'nsecally, 
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INTRi'nsecally. adv. [from intrinfecal. ] 

1. Internally; naturally; really. 

A lye is a thing abfolutely and intrihfecally evil. South, 

Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrihfecally 
and folidly valuable. Prior . 

2. Within; at the infide. 

In his countenance no open alteration ; but the lefs he 
(hewed without, the more it wrought intrinfecally. Wotton. 

If once bereaved of motion, it cannot of itfelf acquire it 
again; nor till it be thruft by fome other body from without, 
orintrinfecallymovedby an immaterial felf-a&ive fubftance 
that can pervade it. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Intri'nsick. adj. [ intrinfecus , Latin.] 

1. Inward; internal; teal; true. 

Intrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in con¬ 
trariety to the lecret will of God, as well as to his revealed. 

Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

2 . Not depending on accident; fixed in the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, ftri£Fly taken; 
that is, arman’s intrinfick j this, his current value. Grew. 

His fame, like gold, the more ’tis try’d. 

The more (hall its intrinfick worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel fet in gold, which, though it adds 
little to intrinfick value, yet improves the luftre, and attrafts 
the eyes of the beholder. ' Rogers’s Sermons. 

Intri'nsecate. adj. [This word feems to have been igno¬ 
rantly formed between intricate and intrinfecaL ] Perplexed ; 
entangled. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain 

Too intrinfecate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy fharp teeth this knot intrinficate 

Of life at once. un,ie. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To INTRODU CE, v. a. [introduco , Lat. introduire , Fr.] 

1. To conduct or ufher into a place, or to a perfon. 

Mathematicians of advanced fpeculations may have other 
ways to introduce into their minds ideas of' infinity. Locke. 

2. To bring fomething into notice Or practice. 

This vulgar error whofoever is able to reclaim, he fhall 
introduce a new way of cure, preferving by theory as well as 
practice. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

-An author who fhould introduce a fport of words upon the 
ftage, would meet with frnall applaule. Broome. 

3. To-produce; to give occafion. 

Whatfoever introduces habits in children, deferves the care 
and attention of their governors. Locke on'Education. 

4. To bring into writing or difcourfe by proper preparatives. 

‘Introdu'cer. n.f. [introduCteur, Fr. from introduce.] 

1. One who conducts another to a place or perfon. 

2. Any one who brings any thing into practice or notice. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muff attribute to my 
lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or fupporter, not 
as a teacher. IVotton. 

It is commonly charged Upon the army, that the beaftly vice 
of drinking to excefs hath been lately, from their example, 
reftored among us; but whoever the introducers were, they 
have fucceeded to a miracle. Swift. 

Introduction, n.f. [introduction, Ex. introduction Latin.] 

1. The a£t of condudling or ufhering to any place or perfon; 
the ftate of being ufhered or conducted. 

2. The a£tof bringing any new thing into notice or pra&ice. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury had purfued the introduction 
of the liturgy and the canons into Scotland with great vehe- 

Glarendon. 


mence. 


3. The preface ©r part of a book containing previous matter. 

IntRODu'ctive. adj. [introduClif, French; from introduce .] 
Serving as'the means to fomething elfe. 

The* truths of Chrift crucified, is the Chriftian’s philofo- 
phy, and a good life is the Chriftian’s logick; that great in- 
ftrumehtal introduCtive art, that muft guide the mind into the 
former. South’s Sermons. 

Introductory, adj. [from introduCtus , Latin.] Previous; 
ferving as a means to fomething further. 

This introductory difcourfe itfelf is to be but an effay, not 
a book. Boyle. 

Introgre'ssion. n.f. [ introgreffo , Latin.] Entrance; the 
a£I of entering. 

Intro'it. n.f. [introit, French.] The beginning-of the 
mafs; the beginning of publick devotions. 

Intromission, n.f [intromijfio, L>at\n.] 

I. The a£t of fending in. 

If fight be caufed by intromifiion , or receiving in the form 
of that~wbich is feen, contrary fpecies Or forms (hoilld be re¬ 
ceived confufedly together, which Ariftotle (hews to be ab- 

Peacham on Drawing. 

All the reafon that I could ever hear alleged by the chief 
fa&ors for a general intromijfion of all fefts arid perfuafions into 
our communion, is, that thofe who fcparate from us are ftiff 
and obftinate, and will not fubmit to the rules of our chiirch, 
•"and that therefore they ftiould be taken away. South. 


2. [In the Scottifli law.] The a& of intermeddling with another’ 

effects: as, hejhall be'brought io an -a ccoimtfor his inttomiffiorr 
withfuch an ejiate. s 

To Pntromit. v. a. [ intft>miito,hzt\ru] To lend in; to let 
in; to admit; to allow to enter; to be the medium bv wL,? 
any thing enters. ' Ch 

Glafs in the window intromits light without cold to thofe j n 
the room. Holder’s Elements of Speech 

Tinged bodies and liquors refledt fome forts of rays, and 
intromit or tranfmit other forts. NewtirfsQbt 

To Introspe'ct. v. a. [introfpeClus, Latin.] To take a view 
of the infide. 

Introspection, n.f [from introfpeCt.] A view of the in¬ 
fide. 

The a&ings of the mind or imagination itfelf, by way of 
refle&ion or introjpeCiion of themfelves, are difcernible bv 
man _ Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I was forced to make an intrtifpeClion into my own mind 
and into that idea of beauty which I have formed in my own 
imagination. Braden. 

Introve'nient. adj. [intro, and venio y Latin.] Entering; 
coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhaufted and obfeured 
from the commixture of introvenient nations, either by com¬ 
merce or conqueft. Brown’s Vulgar. Errours 

To INTRUDE. v. n. [intrudo, Latin ] 

1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of violence; to enter 
without invitation or permiffion. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd. ■Shakefp, 
Thejewifh religion was yet in poffeffion; and therefore that 
this might fo enter, as not to intrude, it was to bring its war¬ 
rant from the fame hand of omnipotence. South. 

Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendfhip 
Intrudes on your repofe, and comes thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of fuccefs. Rowe’s fa, Short. 
Some thoughts rife and intrude upon us, while we-Ihun 
them; others fly from us, when we would hold them; Watts. 

2 . To encroach; to force in uncalled or unpermitted. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 
humility, and worshipping of angels, intruding into thofe 
things which he hath not feen by his flefhly mind. Col. ii. 18. 

To Intru de, v. a. To force without right or welcome. 

Not to intrude one’s feIf into the myfteries of government, 
which the prince keeps fecret, is reprefented by the winds (hut 
up in a bull hide, which the companions of Ulyfies would 
needs be fo foolifti as to pry into. Pope. 

Intru'der. n.f [from intrude.’] One who forces himfelf 
into company or affairs without right or welcome. 

And the hounds 

Should drive upon the new transformed limbs, 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! Shak. Titus Andronicus. 

Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening flave! 

Beftow thy fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shakefptan. 
They were but intruders upon the poffeflion, during 
the minority of the heir: they knew thofe lands were the 
rightful inheritance of that young lady. Davies on Ireland. 

Will you, a bold intruder , never learn 
To know your bafket, and your bread difeern ? Dryden. 
She had feen a great variety of faces: they were all (hangers 
and intruders, fuch as (he had no acquaintance with. Locke. 

The whole fraternity of writers rife up in arms againit every 
new intruder into the world of fame. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Intrusion, n.f. [intrufion, French; intrujio,Latin.] 

1. The aa of thrufting or forcing any thing or perfon into any 
place or ftate. 

It muft: raife more fubftantial fuperftru&ions, and fall JJP 
very many excellent (trains, which have been juftled off y 
the intrufions of poetical fictions. Brown’s Vulgar g rr0UX ' 
The reparation of the parts of one body. Upon the m ruj 
of another, and the change from reft to motion uponunpu> 
and the like, feem to have fome conneaion. 0 

2. Encroachment upon any perfon or place; unweco 
trance; entrance without invitation or permiffion. 

1 think myfelf in better plight for a lerider than you J 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this u " , jj e 
intrufion ; for they fay, if money go before, all 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace hll ^ 
With loath’d intrufion. . M.ltm.sParadif'-UI 

How’s this, my fon ? Why this intrufion 
Were not my orders that I fhould be private? 

I may dole, after fo long an intrufion upon you! 

tions Y Wakes Preparation fot IMK" 

V. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of any thing. 

J It will be raid, I handle an art no wayfu«ablrenher»my 
employment or fortune, and fo ftand charge jjCotton. 

to charge with* any fecret commiflion, or .thing o 

Never 


3 
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tr vftv had a folicitous care for the payment of his debts; 

..ai 

tS fortune to the pow’rs, above. Drfden s Juven. 

Art noV the lives of thofe, who draw the fword 
Tn Rome’s defence, intrujled to our care. J 

He compofed his billet-doux, and at the time appointed 
went to inlufi it to the hands of his confidant. Abuthnot. 
Tki ifTTT'TidN n.f. [ intuitus, intueor , Latin.J 
1 " S^of any/hing. Ufed commonly, of mental v.ew, im- 

our rateoffu'dging, St. Paul had furely palled for a moil 

malicious persecutor; whereas God faw he did it ignorantly in 

unbelief, and upon that intuition had mercy on him. 
unoenei, a t Government of the Tongue. 

The truth of thefe propofitions we know by a bare fimple 
'intuition of the ideas, and fuch propofitions are called felf- 


2 Knowledge not obtained by deduflion of reafon, but m- 
■ftanteneoufly accompanying the ideas which are ,ts objefl. 

All knowledge of caufes is deduflive; for we know none 
by fimple intuition, hut through the mediation of their effeas; 

for the caufalitv itfelf is infenfible. . .. Glanv. Scepf. 

Difcourfe was then almoft as quick as vitiation. ioulh. 

He their Angle virtues did furvey, 

By intuition in his own large breaft. - Dryden. 

Intu'itive. adj. [ intuitivus, low Latin ; intuitf, French.] 
j. Seen by the mind immediately without the intervention of 

iTafon. c 

Immediate perception of the agreement or difagreement ot 

two ideas, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we fee their agreement or difagreement; this therefore is called 
intuitive knowledge. Locke. 

Thofe lofty flights of thought, and almoft intuitive perception 
of abftrufe notions, thofe exalted difeoveries of mathematical 
theorems, we fometimes fee exifterit in one arid the fame 
perfon. . Bentley. 

2. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehenfion of things 
not feen, endeth with thp intuitive vifion of God in the world 
to come. Hooker. 

3. Having the power of difcbvering truth immediately without 
ratiocination. 

The rule of ghoftly or immaterial natures, as fpirits and 
angels, is their intuitive intellectual judgment, concerning the 
2ftTiable beauty and high goodnefs of that objet, which, with 
unfpeakable joy and delight, doth fet them on work. Hooker. 
The foul receives 

Difcurfive or intuitive. Milton . 

Intuitively, adv. [intuitivement , French.J Without deduc¬ 
tion of reafon; by immediate perception. 

That our love is found and fincere, that it cometh from a 
pure heart, and a good confcience, and a faith unfeigned, who 
can pronounce, faving only the fearcher of all mens hearts, 
who alone intuitively doth know in this kind who are his. Hook. 

God Almighty, who fees all things intuitively , does not 
want logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

Intume'scence. 7 n.f \intiiinefence, French; intumcfca, Lat.] 
Intume'scency. 5 Swell; tumour; the aft or ftate of fwelling. 
According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, as they are more hardly or eafily moved, they varioufly- 
begin, continue, or end their intumefcencies. Brown. 

This fubterranean heat caufes a great rarefaftion and intu- 
mefcence of the water of the abyfs, putting it into very great 
commotions, and at the fame time making the like effort upon 
the earth, occafions an earthquake; Woodward’s Nat. Hifory. 
Inturge'scence. n.f [in and turgefco, Latin.] Swelling; 
the afl or ftate of fwelling. 

Not By attenuation of the upper part of the fea, but intur- 
gefcencies caufed firft at the bottom, and carrying the upper 
part of it before them. Brown’s "Vulgar Err. 

Intu'se .n.f [ihtufus, Latin.] Bruife. Spenfer . 

Fo IntwTne. v. a. [in and twine.] 

1. ^To twift, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though falfe, yet intwined with a true, that 
the fouls of men do never perilhj abated the fear of death in 

, t ~ m : - , . „ , . Hooker. 

2. 1 o incompafs by circling round it. 

The veft and veil divine, 

Which wand’ring foliage and rich flow’rs intwine. Drxden. 
To INVA'DE. v. a. [invado, Latin.] 

To attack a country; to make an hoftile entrance. 

He will invade them with troops. ja a l % ij[ > , 

Should he invade any part of their country, he would foon 
lee that nation up in arms. Knblles. 

With dang’rous expedition they invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no affault. 

Thy race in times to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whofe afeending tow’rs fhall heav’n m 
Involving earth and ocean in her (hade. 


Dryden a 

and invading one ano- 
2 Efdr. xv. 16. 
contentious ftorm 


Knblles. 
Milton. 
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Encouraged with fuccefs, he invades the province of_phf- 

^ In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring (hips, and men prophane. 

Invade th’ inviolable main.. 

2 To attack; to affail; to ajlault. 

There (hall be fedition among men, 
ther; they (hall not regard their kings. 

Thou think’ft ’tis much, that this 
Invades us to the (kin ; fo ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fix d, , . 

The lefler is fcarce felt. Shakefp, Kinglet. 

3. To violate with the firft a& of hoftihty; to attack, not de- 

fClld ’Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made 5 , 

And virtue may repel, though not invade. uryaen. 

Inva / der. n. f [from invado, Latin.] , 

1 One who enters with hoftility into the poffeffions of another. 
The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could not endure , 
neither durft they, as invaders, land in Ireland. Bacon. 

Their piety 

In (harp conteft of battle found no aid . 

Againft invaders. . Milton s Paradife Loft: 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, ferves only to 
embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Decay of Piety . 
Were he loft, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos’d to all invaders. Denham’s Sophy . 
The country about Attica was the moft barren of any iii 
Greece, through which means it happened that the natives 
were never expelled by the fury of invaders. Swift . 

Secure, by William’s care, let Britain ftand ; 

Nor dread the bold invader’s hand. Prior • 

Efteem and judgment with ftrong fancy join* 

To call the fair invader in ; 

My darling favourite inclination, too. 

All, all confpiring with the foe. Granville . 

2. An aflailant. 

3. Encroacher; intruder. 

The fubftance thereof was formerly comprifed in that un¬ 
compounded ftyle, but afterwards prudently enlarged for the 
repelling and preventing heretical invaders. Hammond. 

InvAle'scence. n.f. [ invalefco, Latin.] Strength; health; 

Force. Diet. 

INVA'LID. adj , [ invalide, Fr. invalidus ; Latin.J Weak ; of 
no weight of Cogency. 

But this I urge. 

Admitting motion in the heav’ns, to (hew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov’d. Milton: 

To Invalidate, v. a. [from invalid.] To weaken; to de¬ 
prive of Force or efficacy. 

To invalidate fuch a confequence, fome things might be 
fpecioufly enough alledged. Boyle. 

Tell a man, paflionately in love, that he is jilted, bring a 
fcore of witnefles of the falfnoo.d of his miftrefs, and it is ten 
to one but three kind words of her’s (hall invalidate all their 
teftimonies. Locke . 

Invalid, n.f. [Fr. ] One difabled by ficknefs or hurts. 
What beggar in the invalides. 

With lamenefs broke. With blindnefs fmitten, 

Wifh’d ever decently to die ? . Prior * 

Invalidity, n.f. [in and validity ; invalidite, French.] 

1. Weaknefs ; want of cogency. 

2. Want of bodily ftrength. This is noEnglifti meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work fhould be idle ; and 
that hone who could ri 3 t work, by age, ficknefs, or invalidity 9 
fhould want. Temple . 

Inva'luable. adj. [in and valuable.] Precious above eftima- 
tion; ineftimable. 

The faith it produced would not be fo free an a<ft as it 
ought, to which are annexed all the glorious and invaluable 
privileges of believing. Atterbury . 

Invariable, adj. [in and variarus, Lat. invar labile 9 Fr. J 
Unchangeable; conftant. 

Being not able to defign times by days, months, or years, 
they thought beft to determine thefe alterations by fome 
known and invariable figns, and fuch did they conceive the 
fifing and fetting of the fixed ftars. Brown’s Vulg. Err . 

The rule of good and evil would not then appear uniform 
and invariable, but would feem different, according to mens 
different complexions and inclinations. Atterbur «». 

Invariable ness. n.f. [from invariable.] Immutability- 
conftancy. * 5 

lN ftanriy ABLY ’ ^ r ° m hl<varlabk '1 tTnchangeably; con- 

He, who fleers his eourfe invariably by this rule, takes the 
fureft way to make all men praife him. Atterburv 

Invasion, n.f [invafion, French; invafio, Latin] ' 

1. Hoftile entrance upon the rights or poffeffions of another; 

inrrnarhmpnfr * 


. invade, 

Dryden s AEn. 


hoftile encroachment. 

Wc made an invafion upon the Cherethites. 

* * Q- 


i Sa. xxx. 
Reafon. 
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Reafon finds a fecret grief and remorfe from every invaflon 
that fin makes upon innocence, and that muft render the firft 
entrance and admiffion of fin uneafy. South's Sermons. 

The nations of th’ Aufonian fhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 

Of arm’d invaflon , and embrace the war. Dryd. AEn. 

William the Conqueror invaded England about the year 
1060, which means this; that taking the duration from our 
Saviour’s time ’till now, for one intire length of time, it 
(hews at what diftance this invafton was from the two ex¬ 
tremes. . Locke. 

2. Attack of an epidemical difeafe. 

What demonftrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invaflon and going off at certain feafons. Arbuthnot. 

Inva'sive. cidj. [from invade .] Entering hoftilely upon other 
mens poffeffions; not defenfive. 

I muft come clofer to my purpofe, and not make more in- 
vafive wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back to 
the defence of my country. Dryden . 

Let other monarchs, with invafive bands, 

Leflen their people, and extend their lands; 

By gafping nations hated and obey’d, 

Lords of the defarts that their fwords had made. Arbuthnot. 

Inve'ctive. n. f. [inveCtive, Fr. inveCtiva, low Lat.] A cen¬ 
tre in fpeech or writing ; a reproachful accufation. 

Plain men defiring to ferveGod as they ought, but being 
not fo fkilful as to unwind themfelves, where the fnares 
of glofing fpeech do lie to entangle them, are in mind not 
a little troubled, when they hear fo bitter inveClives againft 
that which this church hath taught them to reverence as holy, 
to approve as lawful, and to obferve as behoveful for the exer- 
cife of Chriftian duty. Hooker. 

So defp’rate thieves, all hopelefs of their lives. 

Breathe out inveClives ’gainft the officers. Shake]. H. VI. 
Calling oft the refpedl fit to be continued between kings, 
even when their blood is hotteft, he fell to bitter inveClives 
againft the French king. Bacotfs H. VII. 

Whilft we condemn others, we may indeed be in the 
wrong; and then all the inveClives we make at their fuppofed 
errours, fall back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. Decay of Piety. 

If we take fatyr, in the general fignification of the world, 
for an inveCtive, ’tis certain that ’tis almoft as old as verfe. 

Dryd. Juv. Dedication. 

Inve'ctive. adj. [from the noun. J Satirical; abufive. 

Let him rail on; let his inveCtive mufe 
Have four and twenty letters to abufe. Dryden. 

Inve'ctively. adv. Satirically; abufively. 

Thus moft inventively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

Yea and of this our life; fwearing that we 

Are meer ufurpers, tyrants. Shakefpeare. 

To INVETGH. V. a. [inveho, Latin.] To utter cenfure or 
reproach. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo lharply againft the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

He inveighs feverely againft the folly of parties, in retaining 
fcoundrels to retail their lyes. Arbuthnot. 

In ve'igher. n.f [from inveigh.] Vehement railer. 

One of thefe inveighers againft mercury, in a courfe of 

' feven weeks, could not cure one fmall herpes in the face. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

To INVE'IGLE. v. a. [. invogliare , Ital. Minfhew; aveugler, 
or enaveUgler , French, Skinner and Junius.] To perfuade to 
fomething bad or hurtful; to wheeze; to allure; to feduce. 

Moft falfe Dueffa, royal richly dight. 

That eafy was to inveigle weaker fight, 

Was, by her wicked arts and wily {kill, 

Too falfe and ftrong for earthly (kill or might. Fa. Ejhicen. 

Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. Shakefpeare. 

Yet have they many baits and guileful fpells, 

To inveigle and invite th* unwary fenfe 

Of them that pafs unweeting by the way. Milton. 

Both right able 

T’ inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibras. 

Thofe drops of prettinefs, fcatteringly fprinkled amongft 
the creatures, were defigned to exalt our conceptions, not in¬ 
veigle or detain our paffions. Boyle. 

I leave the ufe of garlick to fuch as are inveigled into the 
gout by the ufe of too much drinking. Temple. 

The inveigling a woman, before (he is come to years of dif- 
cretion, fhould be as criminal as the feducing of her before 
{he is ten years old. Spectator. 

Inve'igler. n.f [from inveigle.] Seducer; deceiver; allurer 
to ill. 

Being prefented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, 
the prince clapt him up as his inveigler. Sandys. 

7 o INVENT, v. a. [inventer , French; invenio, Latin.J 

1. Todifcover; to find out; to excogitate; to produce fome¬ 
thing not made before. 

The fubftance of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it hath 
in it any thing more than the law of reafon doth teach, may 
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° f men ’ bUt muft be reCeived God 
By their count, which lovers books invent % 

The fphere of Cupid forty years contains 0. r 

• Matter bf mirth enough, though there were none^' 
ohe could devife, and thoufand ways invent 


fen. 

mu- 


To feed her foolifh humour and vain jolliment. Fa <$) 

fick ° e t0 them that inVent t0 themfdves in ftrumems ’Jfo 

tit . Amos v 1 c 

We may invent 5 * 

With what more forcible we may offend 
Our enemies; 

In the motion of the bones in their articulations, a twifli 
liquor is prepared for the inundion of their heads • bo h 
which make up the moft apt mixture, for this ufe, that’canV 
invented or thought upon. d c 

Ye fkilful mafters of Machaon’s race, 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace, 

By manag’d fire and late invented eyes. Blackmor 

But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d, 
When want had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts employ’d 
And that which each invented, all enjoy’d. Creech 

The fhip by help of a ferew, invented by Archimedes, was 
launched into the water. 

2. 1 o forge; to contrive falfely j to fabricate. 

I never did fuch things as thofe men have malicioufly in- 
vented againft me. Sufoh.M. 

Here is a itrange figure invented, againft the plain fenfe of 
the words. Stiilinifat, 

3. I o feign ; to make by the imagination. 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 

As lean-fac’d envy in her lothfome cave. Shakefpeare. 

Hercules’s meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firfl dawnings 
of philofophy. Addifon's Spectator. 

4. To' light on; to meet with. 

Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad: 

-Or Bacchus’ merry fruit they did invent, 

Or Cy'bel’s frahtick rites have made them mad. Spenfer. 

Inve'ntlr. n.f. [from inventeur, French.] 

J. One who produces fomething new; a devifer of fomething 
not known before. 

As a tranflator, he was juft; as an inventcr , he was 
rich. Garth. 

2. A forger. 

Invention, n.f. [invention, French; inventio, Latin.] 

1. Fidlion. 

O for a mufe of fire, that would afeend 
The brighteft heaven of invention ! Shakef. H. V.Prol. 

By improving what was writ before, 

Invention labours lefs, but judgment more. Rofcommon. 

Invention is a kind of mufe, which, being poffefled of the 

other advantages common to her fillers, and being warmed 
by the fire of Apollo, is raifed higher than the reft. Dryden. 

The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of Homer is 
invention. Pope. 

2. Difcovery. 

Nature hath provided feveral glandules to feparate this juice 
from the blood, and no lefs than four pair of channels to con¬ 
vey it into the mouth, which are of a late invention, and called 
duCtus faltvales. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Excogitation ; a£l of producing fomething new. 

Mine is th' invention of the charming lyre; 

Sweet notes and heav’nly numbers I infpire. Dryden. 

4. Forgery. 

We hear dur bloody coufins, not confeffing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With ftrange invention. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If thou can’ft accufe. 

Do it without invention fuddenly. Shakefp. Henry V . 

5. The thing invented. 

The garden, a place not fairer in natural ornaments t an 
artificial inventions. ne ^‘ 

Th’ invention all admir’d; and each how he 
To be th’ inventor mifs’d, fo eafy it feem’d 
Once found, which yet unfound moft would have though 
Jmpoffible. ' Mlm'sMi-W 

Inve'ntive. adj. [inveniif, Fr. from invent.] Quick fl- con 
trivance; ready at expedients ; having the power of n 10n * 
Thofe have the inventivef heads for all purpofes, and r0U F 
eft tongues in all matters. Afchams Scbcoma 

As he had an inventive brain, fo there never lived any 1 
that believed better thereof, and of himfelf. ae ‘& 

Reafon, remembrance, wit, inventive art. 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. 

T hat inventive head 
Her fatal image from the temple drew. 

The fieeping guardians of the caftle flew. 

The inventive god, who never fails his part? . 
Ihfpires the wit, when once he warms the ^j^ VE / N ijc 


Denhar 


jUrydei 
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Investor, n.f. [ inventor , Latin ] 

, A finder out of fomething new. 

We have the flatue of your Columbus,• that d.fcovered the 
Weft Indies, alfo the inventor of {hips: your Monk, that was 
the inventor of ordnance, and of gunpowder. Bacon. 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that poliffi life; inventors rare, _. 

Unmindful of their maker. Milton s Paradfe Loft. 

Th’ invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be the inventor rriifs’d. Mi. ton. 

Why are thefe pofitiotis charged upon me as their foie au¬ 
thor and inventor, and the reader led into a belief that they 
were never before maintained by any perfon of virtue? Atterb. 
2 . A contriver; a framer. In an ill fenfe. 

In this lipftiot, purpofes miftook, 

Fall’n on th’ inventors heads. Shakef Hamlet. 

InveNtS/AI'Aley. adv. [from inventory, whence perhaps inven- 
torial] In manner of an inventory. 

To divide inventor tally,- would dizzy the arithmetick of 
memory. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

INVENTORY, n. f [inventaire, French ; inventarium, Latin.] 
An account or catalogue of moveables. 

I found, 

Forfooth, art inventoryj thus importing, 

The feveral parcels of his plate. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

The leannefs that affiidls us, the obje£l of our miferv, is 
as an inventory to particularize their abundance: ourfufterings 
is a gain to them. Shakefp ear e's Coriolanus. 

Whoe’er looks, 

For themfelves dare hot go, o’er Cheapfide books. 

Shall firfd their wardrobe’s inventory. Donne. 

It were of much confequence to have fuch an inventory of 
nature, wherein, as oh the one hand, nothing fliould be 
wanting, fo nothing repeated on the other. Grew s Mifaum. 

In Perfia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in the inventory 
of their goods and chattels; and it is ufual, when a man fells 
a bale of filk, to tofs half a dozen women into the bar¬ 
gain, Spectator. 

He gave me an inventory of her goods and eftate. Spectator. 
To Fnventory-. v.a. [inventorier, Fr.] To regifter; to place 
in a catalogue. 

I wiltgive out divers fchedules of my beauty: it {hall be in- 
ventSried, and every particle and utenfil labell’d to my will. 

Shakef. Twelfth Night. 
A man looks on the love of his friend as one of the richeft 
pofleflionS : the philofopher thought friends were to be inven¬ 
toried as well as goods. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Inve'ntreFs. n.f. [invcntrice, Fr. from inventor.] A female 
that invents. 

The arts, with all their retinue of lefler trades* hiftory and 
tradition tell us when they had their beginning; and how many 
of their inventors and inventreffes were deified. Burnet. 

Cecilia came, 

Invent refs of the vocal frame : 

I he fweet enthufiaft, from her facred {lore, 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 

Inve rse. adj. [inverfe, Fr. inverfus, Latin.] Inverted ; reci¬ 
procal: oppofed to direCt. It is fo called in proportion, when 
the fourth term is fb much greater than the third, as thefecond 
is lefs than the firfl ; or fo much lefs than the third as the fe- 
cond is greater than the firft. 

Every part of matter tends to every part of matter with a 
orce, which is always in a dire<5l proportion of the quantity 
of riiattef, and an inWffe duplicate proportion of the dif- 
tance. Ga-tb 

In ve'rsion, n.f [inverfton , Fr. inverfe, Latin.] 

1. Change of order or time, fo as that the laft is 
laft. 

If he fpeaks truth, it is upon defign, and a fubtle inverfn 
of the precept of God, to do good that evil may come of it. 

5-p-, • n , ■ ^ Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

\ c a r of an of parliament; your 

lordihip firft. figned it, and then it was paffed amono-ft 
the lords and commons. j-y f 

’■ Araftter ,ha ■* 

With fate inverted, (hall I humbly woo ? 

And feme proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 
rray to accept me, and forget my foorn ? 

Afk not the caufe why fullen Spring 
*ao long delays her flow’rs to bear. 

And Winter ftorms invert the year. 

a£fions y totwceT ^ « times'Ind 

1 S1,Uhem0ft affeain S Wau, 

Yes, every poet is a fool; 

By demonflration Ned can ffiow it: 

Happy, cou | ( j Ned’s inverted rule 
, l ryve every fool to be a poet. p . 

ftead^ t0 tUm UU0 anot f‘ er channel; to imbezzle In 

Cad ° f thlS ^ i*™* is now commonly ^ 


firft, and firft 


TValler. 


Dryden. 


non 
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Soiyman charged him bitterly with inverting Ins treafores to 

his own private ufe, and having fecret int ^‘g en ^ e W1 ^? 
enemTes. ^ifory of the Turks 

Inve'rtedLY. adv. [from inverted.] In contrary or revere 

° r£ piacing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the window 
of a darkened room, we have a pretty landfkip of the objects 
abroad, invertedly painted on the paper, on the back of the 
e Derham’s Pbyfeo-Theology.^ 

To Invest, v. a. [inveftir, Fr. inveflio, Latin..] 

1. To drefs; to clothe; to array. When it has two accufa- 
tives it has in or with before the thing. 

Their gefture fad, 

Invef in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon, 

So many horrid ghofts. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Thou with a mantle didft invefl 
The rifing world of waters. _ Milton . 

Let thy eyes fhine forth in their full luftre; 

Invefl them with thy lovelieft fmiles, put on 

Thy choiceft looks. Denham s Sophy. 

2 . To place in poffeffion of a rank or office. 

When we fan£ify or hallow churches, that which we do is 
only to teftify that we make places of publick refort, that we 
inveft God himfelf with them, and that we fever them from 
common- ufes. ■ # Hooker. 

After the death of the other archbilhop he was invejled in 
that high dignity, and fettled in his palace at Lambeth. Claren. 

The pra< 5 ice of all ages, and ail countries, hath been to do 
honour to thofe who are invejled with publick authority. Atter . 

3. To adorn ; to grace. 

Honour muft, 

Not accompanied, inveji him only ; 

But figns of noblenef3, like ftars, {hall fliine 

On all defervers. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The foolifli, over-careful fathers for this engrofs’d 
The canker’d heaps of ftrong atchieved gold; 

For this they have been thoughtful to invefl 

Their ions with arts and martial exercifes. Shakefpeare. 

Some great potentate, 

Or of the thrones above; fuch majefty 

Invejls him coming. Milt. Pared. Lofl. 

4. To confer; to give. 

If there can be found fuch an inequality between man and 
man, as there is between man and beaft, or between foul and 
body, it invefieth a right of government. Bacon. 

5. To inclofe; to furround fo as to intercept fuccours or provi- 
fions : as, the enemy invejled the town. 

Inve'stient. adj. [ invejliens , Latin.] Covering; clothing. 
The (hells ferved as piafms or moulds to this fand, which, 
when coiifolidated and freed from its invejlient (hell, is of the 
fame fhape as the cavity of the (hell. Woodward. 

Invf/stigable. adj. [from invejligate.] To be fearched out; 
difcovcrable by rational difquifition. 

Finally, in fuch fort they are invef igable, that the know¬ 
ledge of them is general; the world hath always been ac¬ 
quainted with them. Hooker. 

In doing evil, we prefer a lefs good before a greater, the 
greatnefs whereof is by reafon invef igable, and may be 
known. " ^ Hooker. 

To INVESTIGATE, v. a. [invef igo, Latin.] To fearch 
out; to find out by rational difquifition. 

Invefligate the variety of motions and figures made by 
the organs, for articulation. Holder of Speech. 

From the prefent appearances invef igate the powers and 
forces of nature, and from thefe account for future obforva- 
t ‘ ons * Cbeyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Investigation, n.f. [invef igation, Fr. invef igatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of the mind by which unknown truths are dif- 
covered. 

Not only the invef igation of truth, but the communication 
of it alfo, is often pradlifed in fuch a method as neither aoreee 
precifely to fynthetick or analytick. Watts. 

Progreffive truth, the patient force of thought 
Invef igation calm, whofe filent powers 

Command the world. Thomfin’s Summer 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own (hall never more be 
m a ftrange land, but a diligent invef igation of my own terri¬ 
tories : I mean no more tranfiations, but fomething domeftick 
fit for my own country. p°. f„ o 

Investiture, n.f [French.] ^ Swift. 

J f h c e e right of givin S P ofre &™ of any manor, office, or be- 

He had refufed to yield up to the pope the inveftiture of 
dominions tl ° n ° f ecdeflaftical di § niti es within his 

a. Th. aa of giving polTcffion. EJap. 

” 7 [ ” “ d »"*. •>—. P- 

NofrofS’, d ° " ot b K eU J: ve I his v °ws; for they are brokers, 
ot of that die which their mveflments {hew. Shakef Ham 
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You, my lord archbiftiop, 

Whofe fee is by a civil peace maintained, 

Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white invefhnents figure innocence. 

The dove, and every bleffed fpirit of peace 5 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf, 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace. 

Into the harfh and boift’rous tongue of war ? Sbak. H. IV. 
Tnve'teracY. n.f.' [ inveteratio , Latin.] 

1. Long continuance of any thing bad; obftinacy confirmed by 
time. 

The inveteracy of the people’s prejudices compelled their 
rulers to make ufe of all means for reducing them. Addifon • 

1 . [In phyfick.] Long continuance of a difeafe. 
INVETERATE, adj. [ inveteratus, Latin.] 

1. Old; long eftablilhed. 

The cuftom of Chriftians was then, and had been a long 
time, not to wear garlands, and therefore that undoubtedly 
they did offend who prefumed to violate fuch a cuftom by not 
obferving that thing; the very inveterate obfervation whereof 
was a law, fufficient to bind all men to obferveit, unlefs they 
could fhew fome higher law, fome law of Scripture, to the 
contrary. Hooker. 

It is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides, 
applied to any part of the body, touch the bladder and exul- 
cerate it. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

2. Obftinate by long continuance. 

It is not every finful violation of confcience that can quench 
the fpirit; but it muft be a long inveterate courfe and cuftom 
of finning, that at length produces and ends in fuch a curfed 
€ ff e< ^ South’s Sermons. 

He who writes fatire honeftly is no more an enemy to 
the offender, than the phyfician to the patient when he pre¬ 
scribes harfh remedies to an inveterate difeafe. Dryden. 

In a weli-inftiruted ftate the executive power will never let 
abufes grow inveterate, or multiply fo far that it will be hard to 
find remedies. Swift. 

To Inve'terate. v. a. [inveterer, Fr. invetero , Latin.] To 
harden or make obftinate by long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end given, 
and a consummation to fuperftitious prophecies, and to an 
ancient tacit expectation, which had by tradition been infufed 
and inveterated into mens minds. Bacon. 

Let not atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon human na¬ 
ture, which have their prevalence from long cuftom and inve¬ 
terated habit. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Inve'terateness. n.f. [from inveterate.] Long continuance 
of any thing bad ; obftinacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in the art, fo hath 
the -inveteratenefs of his malice made him more ready in the 
execution. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Neither the inveteratenefs of the mifehief, nor the pre¬ 
valency of the fafhion, (hall be any cxcufe for thofe who will 
not take care about the meaning of their words. Locke. 

Invetera'tion. n.f. [ inveteratio , Latin.] The a£t of har¬ 
dening or confirming by long continuance. 

INVIDIOUS. adj. [ invidiofus , Latin.] 

1. Envious ; malignant. 

I fhall open to them the interior fecrets of this myfte- 
rious art, without impofture or invidious referve. Evelyn. 

2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred. This is the more ufual 

fenfe. . . , 

Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to give the pre- 
Terence to any one of the Grecian heroes. Broome. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious , thefe are a 
few caufes which have conti ibuted to the ruin of our mo- 

rals. . . . Swi f U 

Invidiously, adv. [from invidious.'] 

1. Malignantly; envioufly. 

The clergy murmur againft the privileges of the laity; the 
laity invidioufly aggravate the immunities of the clergy. Sprat, 
fi. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

Invi'diousness. n.f. [from invidious.] Quality of provoking 

envy or hatred. __ , . . . 

To Invigorate, v.a. [in and vigour.] To endue with vi¬ 
gour; to {Lengthen; to animate; to enforce. ~. 

The fpleen is introduced to invigorate the unifier iide, 
which, dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate. Brown. 
I have lived in a reign when the prince, inftead of invigo¬ 
rating the laws, or giving them their proper courfe, 
a power of difpenfing with them. # Addijon. 

No one can enjoy health, without he feel a lightfome and 
invigorating principle, which fpurs him to aCtion. Spectator. 

Chriftian graces and virtues they cannot be, unlefs fed, in¬ 
vigorated, and animated by a principle of univerfal charity. 

Atterburys Sermons. 


Gentle warmth 

Difclofes well the earth’s all teeming womb, 

Invigorating tender feeds. Phillips . 

Invigora'tion. n.f [from invigorate.] 

1. The ad of invigorating. 


2. The ftate of being invigorated. 

I find in myfelf an appetitive, faculty, which i<s always in 
adual exercife, ■in the very height of aclivity and invigora- 
tion. 


Nc 


Dryden . 


±\orYt s 

INVINCIBLE, adj. [invincible, French; invjriciUlis, Latin] 
Infuperable ; unconquerable ; not to be fubdued. 1 

I would have thought her fpirits had been invincible againft 
all affaults of affedion. Shakefteare. 

Should he invade any part of their country, he would foori 
fee that invincible nation with their united forces up in arms 

Knolles’s Hijlory cf the Turks. 
The fpirit remains invincible. Milton. 

That miftake, which is the confequence of invincible er- 
rour, fcarce deferves the name of wrong judgment. Loch 
If an atheift had had the making of himfelf, he would have 
framed a conftitution that could have kept pace with his infa- 
tiable lull, been invincible by intemperance, and have held out 
a thoufand years in a perpetual debauch. Bentleys Sermons. 
Invi'ncibleness. n.f. [from invincible.] Unconquerable- 
nefs; infuperablenefs. 

Invi'ncibly. adv. [from invincible.] Infuperably; uncon¬ 
querably. 

Ye have been fearlefs in his righteous caufe; 

And as ye have receiv’d, fo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thofe who are in¬ 
vincibly impeded, to apply them to their benefit. Dec. of Piety 
INVIOLABLE, adj. {inviolable, French ; inviolability Latin.] 

1. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 

Thou, be fure, {halt give account 
To him who fent us, whofe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable , and thefe from harm. Milt. Par. Loft. 

In vain did nature’s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring {hips, and men prophane. 

Invade the inviolable main ; 

Th’ eternal fences overleap. 

And pafs at will the boundlefs deep. 

Ye lamps of heav’n ! he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable fky ! 

Inviolable pow'rs 1 ador’d with dread. 

Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden’s fEn. 

This birthright, when our author pleafes, muft and muft not 
be facred and inviolable. Locke. 

2 . Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. _ Hooker. 

See, fee, they join, embrace, and feem to kifs, 

As if they vow’d fome league inviolable » Sbakefp. H. VI. 

3. Infufceptible of hurt or wound. 

Th’ inviolable faints 

In cubick phalanx firm advanc’d intire. Milton. 

InvIolably. adv. [from inviolable.] Without breach; with¬ 
out failure. 

The true profeffion of Chriftianity inviolably engages all its 
followers to do good to all men. Spratt s Straws. 

Meer acquaintance you have none : you have drawn them 
all into a nearer line ; and they who have converfed with you, 
are for ever after inviolably yours. Dry en. 

Invi'olate. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, Lat.] Unhurt, un 
injured ; unprofaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. 

His fortune of arms was ftill inviolate. I 
But let inviolate truth be always dear 
To thee; even before friendftiip, truth prefer. 

If the p&ft 

Can hope a pardon, by thofe mutual bonds 
Nature has feal’d between us, which though I 
Have cancell’d, thou haft ftill preferv’d inviolate: 

I beg thy pardon. Dmhams^. 

My love your claim inviolate fecures; , * 

5 Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden s Au l 
In all the changes of his doubtful ftate, 

His truth, like heav’n’s, was kept inviolate. r* 

Envious, adj. [invws, Latin.] Impaffable; untrodden. 

If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue invious ways can prove, 

What may not he confide to do, p[ u dibras. 

That brings both love and virtue too. _ Th-ftaff 

Invisibility, n.j. [invifbilitc, Fr. from invfu e.] 

of being invifible; imperceptiblenefs to fight ^ ; 

They may be demonftrated to be innumerable, 
their fmalncls for the reafon of their 'ftjifibiMy- , Not per - 
INVISIBLE, adj. [invifible, Fr. invijibilis, Laun.J 
ceptible by the light; not to be feen. 

He was invifible that hurt me fo; Suhuj* 

And none invifible, but fpirits, can go. 

The threaden fails, 

. Borne with th’ invifible and creeping wind # V. 

Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow d lea. JP 


Bacon i H. VII 
Denham* 


’Th 


6 


I N U 

9 Tis wonderful. 

That an invifible inttinS fhtmld frame them 

To us irnfik. or dimly feen, 

He*that believes^ God, believes fuch a being as hath all 

uerfeafons , mong which this is one, that he s afpmt and 
perfection 5 ^ arid cannot be feen. Tillotfon. 

"iffeems eaher to make one’s felf invifible to others, than 
to make another’s thoughts vif.ble tome, wh.ch are notable 

Ji.'vfsiBLY. adv. [ from invifible. ] Imperceptibly to the 

^ Aee by degrees invifibly doth creep, 

Nor do we fetm to die, but fall afleep. Denham. 

To Invi'scate. v.a. [in and vifcus, Latin.] To lime, to 


Qafi 


intangle in glutinous matter. • 

The cameleon’s food being flies, it hath in the tongue a 
mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon a fudden emii- 
fion, it invifeates and intangleth thofe infers. Jf° Wn A 

InvitaTion. n. f. [invitation, Fr. invitatio , Lat.] The adt 
of inviting, bidding, or calling to any thing with ceremony 
and civility. 

That other anfwer’d with a lowly look. 

And foon the gracious invitation took. . Dryden. 

Invi'tatory. adj. [from invito, Latin.] Ufing invitation; 
containing invitation. 

To INVITE, v. a. [invito, Latin; inviter, French.] 

1. To bid; to alk to any place, particularly to one’s own houfe, 
with intreaty and complaifance. 

If thou be invited of a mighty man, withdraw thyfelf. 

Eccluf. i. 39. 

He comes invited by a younger fon. Milton. 

When much company is invited, then be as fparing as 
poflible of your coals. Swift. 

2. To allure; to perfuade. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, though facility and hope of fuccefs might invite 
fome other choice. Bacon . 

Nor art thou fuch 

Created, or fuch place haft here to dwell, 

As may not oft invite, though fpirits of heav’n. 

To vifit thee. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. V. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with, ferved 
ftill to invite more labourers into that work. Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that eafy fleep invite. 

And after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. Dryd. Virgil. 

To Invi'te. v. n. [invito, Latin ] To afk or call to any thing 
pleafing. 

All things invite 

To peaceful counfels. Milton. 

IniTter. n.f [from invite.] He who invites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fuch as their inviters 
and encouragers mdft fancied. King Charles. 

Honour was the aim of the guefts, and intereft was the 
fcope of the inviter. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

Wines and cates the table grace. 

But moft the kind inviter’s chearful face. Pope’s Odyff. 

Invi'tingly. adv. [from inviting.] In fuch a manner as in¬ 
vites or allures. 

If he can but drefs up a temptation to look invitingly, the 
bufinefs is done. Decay of Piety. 

To Inu'mbrate. v.a. [inumbro, Latin.] To {hade; to cover 
with {hades. Difi. 

Inu'nction. n.f. [ inrtngo, inunttus, Latin. ] The a£t of 
fmearing or anointing. 

The wife Author of nature hath placed on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
fqueezes out an oily liniment, fit for the inunttion of the fea¬ 
thers, and caufing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 

InundaTion. n.f. [inundation, French; inundatio, Latin.] 

1. The overflow of waters; flood ; deluge. Inundation, fays 
Cowley, implies lefs than deluge. 

Her father counts it dangerous, 

That {he {hould give her forrow fo much fway ; 

And in his wifdom haftes our marriage, 

To flop the inundation of her tears. Sbak. Rom. and Juliet. 
The fame inundation was not paft forty foot in moft places; 
fo that although it deftroyed man and beaft generally, yet fome 
lew wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon. 

All fountains of the deep, 

Broke up, {hall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xi. 
1 his inundation unto the Egyptians happeneth when it is 
VV inter unto the Ethiopians. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Y our care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods, and inundations near. Dryden 

The hero next affail’d proud Doway’s head. 

And fpite of confluent inundations fpread 

With unexampled valour did fucceed, Blackmore . 


I N V 

No fweHing inundation hides the grounds*. 

But cryftal currents glide within their bounds. 

2. A confluence of any kind. . . c . j.n,. 

Many good towns, through that inundation of the Irilh, 

7 , a a Sben[er a 

were utterly waned. . . . f ■ 

To I'nvocate. v.a. [invoco, Latin.] To invokes to im¬ 
plore ; to call upon ; to pray to. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft, / 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shake]. Kub. iiio 
If Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his temple, invocate his aid ■, 

With folemneft devotion. Milton s Agonijlesi 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin or the draff of fervile food 
Confume me, and oft invocated death 

Haften the welcome end of all my pains. Milton r AgantjU 
Invocation, n.f [invocation, French ; invocatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of calling upon in prayer. f 

Is not the name of prayer ufual to figmfy even all the ler- 
vice that ever we do unto God ? And that for no other caufe, 
as I fuppofe, but to {hew that there is in religion no acceptable 
duty, which devout invocation of the name of God doth not 
either prefuppofe or infer. Hooker. 

2. The form of calling for the affiftance or prefence of any 
being. 

My invocation is 

Honeft and fair, and in his miftrefs’ name. Shakif 

The propofition of Gratius is contained in a line, and that 
of invocation in half a line. _ < IVafe. 

I will ftrain myfelf to breath out this one invocation. Rowel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the invocation 
is divided between the two deities. Addifon on Italy. 

Invoice, n.f. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the French 
word envoyez , fend.] A catalogue of the freight of a {hip, 
or of the articles and price of goods fent by a fa&or. 

To Invo'ke. v. a. [invoco, Latin ; invoquer , French.] To call 
upon; to implore; to pray to. 

The power I will invoke dwells in her eyes. Sidney. 

One peculiar nation to felect 

From all the reft, of whom to be invok’d. Milton’s P. Lojl, 
The fkilful bard. 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 

To make his hero and himfelf immortal. Prior « 

To InvoTve. v.a . [involvo, Latin.] 

1. To inwrap; to cover with any thing circumfluent. 

Leave a finged bottom all involv’d 
With ftench and fmoke. Milton - 

No man could mifs his way to heaven for want of light; 
and yet fo vain are they as to think they oblige the world by 
involving it in darknefs. Decay of Piety. 

In a cloud involv’d, he takes his flight, 

Where Greeks and Trojans mix’d in mortal fight. Dryden . 

2. To imply; to comprife. 

We cannot demonftrate thefe things fo as to (hew that the 
contrary neceffarily involves a contradiclion. Tillotfon. 

3. Toentwift; to join. 

He knows his end with mine involv’d. Milton , 

4. To take in; to catch. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng. Pope. 

Sin we {hould hate altogether; but our hatred of it may 
involve the perfon which we {hould not hate at all. Sprat . 

One death involves 

Tyrants and flaves. Thomfon’s Summer. 

5. To intangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof we have 
no idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ferves the 
more to involve us in difficulties. Locke. 

As obfeure and imperfect ideas often involve our reafon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle mens reafon. Locke. 

6. To complicate ; to make intricate. 

Some involv’d their fnaky folds. Milton. 

Syllogifm is of neceflary ufe, even to the lovers of truth, 
to {hew them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, 
witty, or involved difeourfes. Locke. 

7. To blend ; to mingle together confufedly. 

Earth with hell mingle and involve. Milton. 

Invo'luntarily. adv. [from involuntary.] Not by choice- 
not fpontaneoufly. 7 a 

INVO'LUNTARY. adj. [in and voluntarius , Latin; invoke 
taire, Irench.] 

1. Not having the power of choice. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng, 

Who gently drawn, and ftruggling lefs and lefs, 

xt 0 , her vortex > and her pow’r confefs. Dunciad, b. iy e 

2 . Mot chofen; not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that a&ion, confequent to fuch com¬ 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary ; and whatsoever ac- 
lion is performed without fuch a thought of the mind, is 
called involuntary. 

12 R But 
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But why ? ah tell me, ah too dear ! 

Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear. 

Involution. n. f {involution Latin.] 

1. The ad: of involving or inwrapping. 

2. The ftate of being entangled ; complication. 

All things are mixed, and caufes blended by mutual invo¬ 
lutions. " ' Glanvilie’s Sc-epf c. 23. 

3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how, fometimes found about the 
heads of children. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

To Inu're. v. a. [in and ure.] 

J. To habituate; to make ready or willing by pradice and 
cuftom ; to accuftom. It had anciently with before the thing 
pradifed, now to. 

Becaufe they infill: fo much, and fo proudly infult thereon, 
we mull: a little inure their ears with hearing how others, 
whom they more regard, are in this cafe accuftomed to ufe 
the felf-fame language with us. Hooker , b. v. 

If there might be added the right helps of true art and 
learning, there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men therewith inured, and that which 
now men are, as between men that are now and innocents. 

Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 

That it may no painful work endure, 

It to ftrong labour can itfelf inure. Hubberd’s Tale. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured 
to the mild and goodly government of the Confeffor. Spenfcr. 

The forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the lharpeft fronts of the moll fierce. Daniel. 

Then c*uel, by their fports to blood enur’d 
Of fighting beafts, and men to beafts expos’d. Milton. 

To inure 

Our prompt obedience. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

They, who had been moil inured to bufinefs, had not in 
their lives ever undergone fo great fatigue for twenty days to¬ 
gether. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We may inure ourfelves by cuftom to bear the extremities 
of weather without injury. Addifons Guard. N°. 102. 

2. To bring into ufe; to pra&ife again. 

The wanton boy was Ihortly well recur’d 
Of that his malady ; 

But he foon after frefh again inur'd 
His former cruelty. Spenfer. 

Inurement, n.f. [from inure.'] Practice; habit; ufe; cuf¬ 
tom ; frequency. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance a fecret appetite, 
and habitual inclination to the fite it held, then how much 
more may education, being nothing elfe but a conftant plight 
and inurement, induce by cuftom good habit^ into a reafon- 
able. creature. Wotton. 

To Inu'rn. v. a. [in and urn.] To intomb ; to bury, 

The fepulchre 

Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn’d. 

Hath op’d its ponderous and marble jaws 

To caft thee up again. Shake/peare’s Hamlet. 

Amidft the tears of Trojan dames inurn'd. 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn’d. Dryden . 

Inu'stion. n. f. [ inujlio, Lat.] The a£t of burning. 

Inu'tile. adj. [ inutile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Ufelefs; unprofitable. 
To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and inutile 
fpeculation. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 839. 

Inuti'lity. n.f. [inutilite, Fr. inutilitas, Lat,] Ufelefthefs ; 
unprofitableness. 

Xnvu'lnerable. adj. [ invulnerable , Fr. invulnerabilis , Lat.] 
Not to be wounded; fecure from wound. 

Our cannon’s malice vainly fhall be fpent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav’n. 

Nor vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thofe bright arms. 

That mortal dint none can refift. 

Vaneffa, though by Pallas taught. 

By love invulnerable thought, 

Searching in books for wifdom’s aid. 

Was in the very fearch betray’d. Swift’s Mifcel . 

To Inwa’ll. v. a. [in and wall.] To inclofe with a wall. 

Three fuch towns in thofe places with the garrifons, would 
be fo augmented as they would be able with little to inwall 
themfelves ftrongly. Spenfer on Ireland . 

I'nward^. \ adv - Saxon.] 

x. Towards the internal parts ; within. 

The parts ©f living creatures that be more inwards nourifh 
more than the outward flefh. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. 

The medicines which go to thefe magical ointments are fo 
ftrong, that if they were ufed inwards they would kill; and 
therefore they work potently, though outwards. Bacon. 

Ceeleftial light fhine inward. Milton. 

2 . With inflexion or incurvity ; concavely. 

He ftretches out his arm in fign of peace, with his breaft 


Shakefpeare, 


Milton . 


v. 


I N w 

3. Into the mind or thoughts. 

Looking inward we are ftricken dumb; looking 
we fpeak and prevail. tr , "ward 

I'nward. adj. 00 er > h 

1. Internal; placed not on the outfide but within. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfelf all h e m 
to yield equal juftice unto all, yet can there not but H 
abufes lurk in fo inward and abfolute a privilege. Weaf ' 
He could not reft, but did his ftout heartVat 
And wafte his inward gall with deep defpight. * 

To each inward part 
It fhoots invifible. 

Sicknefs, contributing no lefs than old age to the ftak' 
down this fcaffolding of the body, may difcover the inward 


great 

spenfer, 

Milton, 


Pope , 


Prior 


19. 


Shakefpeare.' 
Seldom has this 


ftru&ure more plainly. 

2. Refledfing; deeply thinking. 

With outward fmiles their flatt’ry I receiv’d * 

But bent and inward to myfelf again 
Perplexed, thefe matters I revolv’d, in vain. 

3. Intimate; domeftick. 

All my inward friends abhorred me. Job x j x 

4. Seated in the mind. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

*-And for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares. 

I'NWARD. n.f. 

1. Any thing within, generally the bowels, 
fenfe a Angular. 

Then facrificing, laid 

The inwards , and their fat, with incenfe ftrew’d 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform’d. Milton. 
They efteem them moft profitable, becaufe of the great 
quantity of fat upon their inwards. Mortimer's Hufb. 

2. Intimate; near acquaintance. 

Sir, I was an inward of his; a fly fellow was the duke; 
and I know the caufe of his withdrawing. Shakefpeare. 

Inwardly, aclv. [from inward.] 

1. In the heart; privately. 

That which inwardly each man fhould be, the church out¬ 
wardly ought to teftify. Hooker, b. v. 

1 bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakefpeare. 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn’d, 

In pomp triumphant to the town return’d, 

Attended by the chiefs. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

2. In the parts within ; internally. 

Let Benedick, like covered fire, 

Confume away in fighs, wafte inwardly. Shakefpeare ,* 

Cantharides he prefcribes both outwardly and inwardly. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. With inflexion or concavity. 

I'nwardness. n.f. [from inward.] Intimacy; familiarity. 
You know, my inwardnefs and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shakefpeare. 
To Inwe'ave. prefer, inwove or in-weaved, part. paff. inwove 
or inwoven, [in and weave.] 

1. To mix any thing in weaving fo that it forms part of the 
texture. 

A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers. 

Inwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer. 

Down they caft 

Their crowns, imvove with amaranth and gold. 

And o’er foft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tap’ftry, ftiffen’d with inwoven gold. Pope’s 

2. To intwine ; to complicate. 

The roof 

Of thickeft cov.ert was inwoven fhade. Milton’s Par. Left- 
To Inwo'od. v. a. [in and wood.] To hide in woods. 

He got out of the river, inwoodecl himfelf fo as the ladies 
loft the marking his fportfulnefs. Sidney , b. n« 

To Inwra'p. v. a. [in and wrap.] 

1. To cover by involution ; to involve. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtil net, .. 

lnwrapped in foul fmoak. Fairy Pjueen, b. d 

This, as an amber drop, inwraps a bee, / 

Covering difeovers your quick foul; that we 
May in your through-fliine front our hearts thoughts fee 
J c Donne 

2 . To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or obfeurity. 

The cafe is no fooner made than refolv’d : if it be 
not inwraped, but plainly and perfpicuoufly. " ac . ' 

It is doubtful whether the following examples ftiould not ^ 

1 . • T tr. ravllll Of 


Milton. 



bending inward. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English ia\ 
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* Camus, reverend fir, Went footing flow. 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet fedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that fanguine flower inferib d with woe. Milton. 

To Inwre'athe. v< a. [in and wreath.] To furround as with 

* Wr Bind their refplendent locks inwreath'cl with beams. 

Milton , 

Nor hffs the palm of peace inwreathes thy brow. 

Thomfon. 

JOB. n.f. [A low word now much in ufe, of which I cannot; 
tell the etymology.] 

2. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. 

1. Petty, piddling work ; a piece of chance work. 

He was now with his old friends in the ftate of a poor 
difbanded officer after peace, like an old favourite of a cun¬ 
ning minifter after the job is over. Arbuthnot. 

No cheek is known to blufh, no heart to throb, 

Savfe when they lofe a queftion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as thefe never were granted with a view of 
being a job, for the intereft of a particular perfon to the da¬ 
mage of the publick. Swift , 

3. A fudden ftab with a fharp inftrument. 

To Job. v. a. 

1. To ftrike fuddenly with a fharp inftrument. 

As an afs with a galled back was feeding in a meadow, a 
raven pitched upon him, and there fat jobbing of the fore. 

L’Ejlrange, 

2. To drive in a ftiarp inftrument. 

Let peacocke and turkey leave jobbing their bex. Tiiffer. 
The work would, where a fmall irregularity of ftuff fhould 
happen, draw or job the edge into the ftuff. Moxon. 

To Job. v.n. To play the ftockjobber; to buy and fell as a 
broker. 

The judge fhall job; the bifhop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 

Job’s tears, n.f. An herb. Ainf 

Jo'bber. n.f [from job.] 

j. A man who fells ftock in the publick funds. 

So caft it in the fouthern feas. 

And view it through a jobber’s bill ; 

Put on what fpe&acles you pleafe. 

Your guinea’s but a guinea ftill. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. One who does chancework. 

Jobberno'wl. n.f. [moft probably from jobbe, Flemifh, dull, 
and nowl, pnol, Saxon, ahead.] Loggerhead; blockhead. 
And like the world, men’s jobbernowls 
Turh round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras, p. III. 

Jo'ckey. n. f. [from fack, the diminutive of John, comes 
Jockey, or, as the Scotch, jockey, ufed for any boy, and par¬ 
ticularly for a boy that rides race-horfes. 

1. A fellow that rides horfes in the race. 

Thefe were the wile ancients, who heaped up greater ho¬ 
nours on Pindar’s joikies than on the poet himfelf. Addifon . 

2. A man that deals in horfes. 

3. A cheat; a trickifh fellow. 

Fo Jo’ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To juftle by riding againft one. 

2. To cheat; to trick. 

JQCO'SE. adj. [jocofus, Latin.] Merry; waggifh; given to 
jeft. 

If the fubjeft be facred, all ludicrous turns, and jocofe or 
comical airs, ftiould be excluded, left young minds learn to 
trifle with the awful folemnities of religion. Watts. 

Joco’sel y. adv. [from jocofe.] Waggifhly; in jeft; in game. 
Spondanus imagines that Ulyffes maypoffibly fpeak jocofe- 
ly, but in truth Llyffes never behaves with levity. Broome. 
Joco'seness. } r 

Joco'sity. 5 n 'j % L Horn jocofe.] Waggery; merriment. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of 

TfVrTTT 0 !^"^-' r- , • Vrown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. 

JUUJLAR. adj. [jocularts, Latin.] Ufed in jellj merry- 
jocofe; waggifti; not ferious. 3 

Th^e jocular flanders are often as mifehievous as thofe of 
deepeft defign. Government of the Tongue , f. <. 

. rhe fa , tire IS a dramatick poem ; the ftile is partly fe- 
nous, and partly >-^r. r y/ > 

Jo'cu larit y. n.f [from jocular.] Merriment; difpofition to 

The wits of thofe ages were fhort of thefe of ours ; when 
men codd maintain innnutable faces, and perfift unalterably 

idcu'Nn / T■ an A t b -T 7f s Fulgar Emurs > b - vii- 

JULUKD. adj. [joemdus, Lat.] Merry ; gay; airy; lively. 
There s comfort yet; then be thou>l*rf. SbahfpeJe. 
ho jocund health, that Denmark drinks to day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell. Sbahffieare. 

They on their mirth and dance 
intent, with jocund mufick charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. Milton 
Alextsfhun’d his fellow fwains 
d betr rural fports, and jocund llrains, p r ; sr 


, . A * t . 

Jocundly, adv. [from jocund.] Merrily ; gaily. ^ • 

He has no power of himfelf to leave it; byt he is filmed 
jocundly and pleafantly,. and damned according to his hearth 
defire. South’s .Sermons. 

To JOG. v.a. [fchocken, Dutch.] Topufh; to ftiake by i 
fudden impulfe ; to give notice by a hidden pufh. 

Now leaps he upright, jogs me and cries, Do you fee 
Yonder well-favour’d youth ? Donne, 

This faid, hejogg’d his good fteed nigher* _ 

And fteer’d him gently toward the lquire. Hudibras, p. L 
I was pretty well pleafed while I expeded, till fruition 
lowed me out of my pleafing flumber, and I knew it was 
but a dream. < Norris s MifceL 

Sudden Ijogg'd tJJyfres, who Was laid 
Faft by my fide. Pope's Odyffey r 

To Jog. v. n. To*move by fuccuffation ; to move with lmall 
jfhocks like thofe of $ low trot. 

The door is open, Sir, there lies good way. 

You may be jogging while your boots are greeti, Shakefp , 

Jog on, jog on the foot-path way. 

And merrily heat the ftile-a, 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your fad tires in a mile-a. Shakefp. IVi'nter’i Tale * 

Here lieth one, who did moft truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While he might ftill jog bn and keep his trot. Milton . 

Away they trotted together: blit as they were jogging on; 
the wolf fpy’d a bare place about the dog’s neck. L’Ejlrange. 
Thus they jog on, ftill tricking, never thriving. 

And murd’ring plays, which they mifcal reviving. Dryden. 
Jog. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pufh; a flight {hake; a fuddeh interruption by a pufh of 
fhake ; a hint given by a pufh. 

As a leopard was valuing himfelf upon his party-coloured 
(kin, a fox gave him a jdg, and whifperfed him, that the 
beauty of the mind was above that of a painted outfide. 

L’EJlrangex 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis’s hands; 
which Lewis as flily put into John’s pocket, with a pinch or 
a jog to warn him what he was about. Arbuthnot , 

A letter when I am inditingj 
Comes Cupid, and gives me a jog. 

And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but fweet Molly Mogg. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2 . A rub; a fmall ftop; an irregularity of motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without the leaft jog 
or obftrudfion, fhould inlprefs a motion on any, is incon¬ 
ceivable. Glanvillc’s Scepf 

Jo'gger. n. f [from jog,] One who moves- heavily and dully. 

They, with their fellow joggers of the plough. Dryden r 
To Jo'ggle. v. n. To fhake. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain is parallel to the 
horizon; by which there is lefs danger of the two brains 
joggling, of flipping out of their placer Derham, 

Jo'hnapple. n.f 

A johnapple is a good relifhed fharp apple the Spring fol¬ 
lowing, when moft other fruit is fpeiit: they are fit for the 
cyder plantations. Mortimer’s Hufb , 

To Join. v. a. [joindre, French.] 

1. 1 o add one to another in continuity* 

Wo unto them that join houfe to houfe, that lay field to 

. Ifa. Iviii. 

Join them one to another into one ftick. Ezek. xxxvii. 17. 
The wall was joined together unto the half. Neh. iv. 6* 

2. To couple; to combine. 

In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas* 
the mind has great power. Locke, 

3. To unite in league or marriage. 

Txr? ne ° n ^ dau §^ ter heirs my crown and ftate* 

Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n, nor fate. 

Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
V* ith any native of the Atifonian line. Phy den’s Ain, 

4 * J- o dafh together; to collide ; to encounter. 

J, hen j lle y joined battle, Ifrael was ftnitten. 1 Sam. iv. 2. 
1 hey fhould with fefolute minds let down themfelves to 
endure, until they might join battle with their enemies " 

5 - To affociate. ^ * the ^urls. 

Go near, and join thyfelf to.this chariot. Aas vii 2Q 
I hou fhalt not bz joined With them in burial. Jf a . xiv 20 

6. To unite in one a<Sh ^ 20 ’ 

Our beft notes are treafori to his fame; 

Jomd w,th the loud applaufe bf publick voice. Dryden 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers inn, ’ 

„ Th y. w °<-‘is Will more prevail than mine. Dryden 

7. To unite in concord. r * aen ' 

8 g a * a, yi/«^» 0 g« h e r in the fame iniitd. I Cor. i i 0l 
O. 1 o adt in concert With. 

Know your own int’reft, Sir, where’er you lead, 
e jointly vow to j,in no other head. Dryden's AurOcg 
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f fo Join. v. n\ 

i. To grow to ; to adhere; to he contiiiuous. 
Juftus’s houfc joined hard to the fynagogue. 


4- 

5 ' 
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2 . To clofe ; to claff. 

Look you, all you that kifs my lady peace at home, that 
Our armies join not in a hot day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Here’s the earl of Wiltlhire’s blood, 

\Vhom I encounter’d, as the battles join'd. Shakefpeare. 

3* To unite with in marriage, or any other league. 

Should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
affinity with the people ? Ezra ix. 14. 

’4. To become confederate. 

When there falleth out any war, they join unto our ene¬ 
mies, and fight againft us. Exod. i. 10. 

Let us make peace with him, before he join with Alexan¬ 
der againft us. '1 Mac. x. 4. 

Ev’n you youi^elf 

Join with the reft ; you are arm’d againft me. Dry den. 

Anv other may join with him that is injured, and aftift him 
in recovering fatisfaction. Locke. 

Jo'inder. n.J'. [from join.] Conjun&ion; joining. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands. Shakefpeare. 
To'iner. n. f. [from join.] One wffofe trade is to make uten- 
fils of wood joined. 

The people wherewith you plant ought to be fmiths, car¬ 
penters, and joiners. Bacon s EJJays . 

It is counted good workmanfhip in a joiner to bear his hand 
curioufly even. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 

Jo'inery. n.f. [from joiner.] 

Joinery is an art whereby feveral pieces of wood are fo fit¬ 
ted and joined together by ftrait lines, fquares-, miters, or 
any bevel, that they fhall feem one entire piece. Moxon . 
Joint, n.f. [junftura, Lat. jointure , French.] 

1. Articulation of limbs; jun&ure of moveable bones in ani¬ 
mal bodies. 

Dropfies and afthmas, and joint racking rheums. Milton . 

I continued well, till I felt the fame pain in the fame joint. 

Temple. 

2. Hinge ; junctures which admit motion of the parts. 

The coach, the cover whereof was made with fuch joints 
that as they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up dole 
when they lifted ; fo when they would, they might remain 
as difcovered and open-fighted as ©n horfeback. Sidney. 

3. [In Joinery; jointe , Fr.] 

Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a joints that is, 
two pieces of wood are (hot, that is, plained. Moxon. 

A knot or commiffure in a plant. 

One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the butcher. 

In brineino- up a joint of meat, it falls out of your hand. 

s 0 Swift. 

6. Out of Joint. Luxated; flipped from the focket, or cor- 
refpondent part where it naturally moves. 

Jacob’s thigh was out of joint. Gen. xxiii. 25. 

My head and whole body was fore hurt, and alfo one of 
my arms and legs put out of joint. Herbert, 

m, Q u t of Joint. Thrown into confufion and diforder ; con- 
fufed ; full of difturbance. 

The time is out of joint , oh curfed fpight! 

That ever I was born to fet it right. - Shakefpeare . 

Joint, adj. 

1. Shared among many. 

Entertain no more of it. 

Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. Shakefpeare. 

Though it be common in refped of fome men, it is 
not fo to all mankind; but is the joint property of this coun¬ 
try, or this parifh. . Locke. 

2 . United in the fame poffcffion : as we fay, jointheirs or coheirs , 
jointheirejfes or coheireffes. 

The fun and man did ftrive. 

Joint tenants of the world, who fhould furvive.. Donne. 

Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid - y 
Man walk’d with beaft joint tenant of the fhade. Pope . 

3. Combined ; a£ting together in confort. 

On your joint vigour now, 

My hold of this new kindom all depends. Milton. 

In a war carried on by the joint force of fo many nations, 
France could fend troops. Addifon on the State of the War. 
To Joint, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together in confederacy. 

The times 

Made friends of them jointing their force ’gainft Caefar. Shak. 

2. To form many parts into one. 

Againft the fteed he threw 
His forceful fpear, which biffing as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood. Dryd. 
q. To form in articulations. 

The fingers are jointed together for motion, and furmihed 
with feveral mufdes. Stay on the Creation. 

4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into joints. 

I-Ie joints the neck; and with a ftroke fo itrong 
The 'helm flies off; and bears the head along. Dry den. 


jo’iKTFD. adj. [from joint.’] Full of joints, knots, or com* 
miffiires. 

Three cubits high 

The jointed herbage fhoots. Phil!hr 

Jo'inter. [from joint .] A fort of plane. 

The jointer is fomewhat longer than the fore-plane, and 
hath its foie perfe&ly ftrait: its office is to follow the fore-* 
plane, and Ihoot an edge perfectly ftrait, when a joint is to 

be , ,, . . , Mum's Mech , Exercife , 

Jo'intly. iidv. [from joint.] 4 

Z. Together; not feparately. 

I began a combat firft with him particularly, and after his 
death with the others jointly. Sidney , b. 

Becaufe all that are of the church cannot jointly and equally 
work; the firft thing in polity required is a difference of per- 
fons in the church. Hooker, 

The generous prince told him he could lay no claim to his 
gratitude, but defired they might go to the altar together, 
and jointly return their thanks to whom only it was due. 

Addiforis Freeholder , N°. 40, 
2. In a ftate of union or co-operation. 

His name a great example ftands, to (how 
How ftrangely high endeavours may be bleft. 

Where piety and valour jointly go. Dryden'. 

J o'intress. n.f [from jointure.] One who holds any thino- 
in jointure. 

Our queen, 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate, 

We’ve taken now to wife. Shakefp. Hamlet; 

Jointsto'ol. n.f. [joint and fool.] A ftool made not merely 
by infertion of the feet, but by inferting one part in another. 

He rides the wild mare with the boys, and jumps upon 
jointfools, and wears his boot very fmooth like unto the figrc 
of the leg. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Could that be eternal which they had feen a rude trunk, 
and perhaps the other piece of it a jointfool. South's Sermons . 

He ufed to lay chairs and jointfools in their way, that they 
might break nofes by falling. Arbuthnot; 

JO'INTURE. n.f [jointure, French.} Eftate fettled on a 
wife to be enjoyed after her hufband’s deceafe. 

The jointure that your .king muft make. 

With her dow’ry fhall be counterpois’d. Shakefp .; 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived in 1589, and 
many years fince, w T as married in Edward the fourth’s time, 
and held her jointure from all the earls of Delmond fince 
then. Raleigh's Hjf . of the World • 

There’s a civil queftion us’d of late. 

Where lies my jointure, where your own eftate? Dryden, 
What’s property? You fee it alter. 

Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer’s fhare. 

Or, in a jointure,- vanifh from the heir. Pope• 

Joist, n.f. [from joindre, French.] The fecondary beam of 
a floor. 

Some wood is not good to ufe for beams or joifs, be¬ 
caufe of the brittlenefs. Mortimer s Hujbandryi 

The kettle to the top was hoift. 

And there flood fatten’d to a joifl. Simft* 

To Joist, v.a. [from the noun.] To fit in the fmaller beams 

of a flooring. . 

JOKE, n.f [ jocus , Latin.] Ajcft; fomething not fenous# 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 

Inclofe whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke l 
Inexorable death fhall level all. P°P e * 

Why fhould publick mockery in print, or a merry joke upon 
a ftao-e, be a better teft of truth than fevere railing 
and publick perfections ? Watts's Improv. of the Mind 

To Joke. v. n. [ jocor , Latin.] To jeft; to be merry in 

words or actions. ... 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 

Of afhes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. Wh 
Jo'ker. n.f [from joke.] Ajefter; a merry fellow. 

Thou mad’ft thy firft.appearance in the world like ry 
joker , buffoon, or jack-pudding, 6 



Jole. n.f. [gucule, French ; crol, Saxon.] 1 iC 

1. The face or cheek. It is feldom ufed but in the pi 


chui Follow! nay. I’ll go with thee cheek by jole. Shdtfl- 
And by him in another hole, v. t i;hras. 

Affli&ed Ralpho, cheek by jole . ^ 

A man, who has digefted all the fathers, lets a p § 
lifh divine go cheek by jole with him. Collier , 

Your wan complexion, and your tihnjoles, ratner. 

2. The head of a fifh. 

A falmon’s belly, Helluo, was thy fate ; 

The do&or call’d, declares all help too late : 

Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my foul! p ^ 

Is there no hope ? alas ! then bring the jowl. 

Red-fpeckled trouts, the falmon’s fihcr jole, _^ 

The jointed lobfter, and unfealy foale. t ^ e ad 

To JoLl. V . *. [from joll, the head.] To beat the 

againft any thing; to clafh with violence, H oW |b’evej! 




J O R 


„ . , . h „ rts are fever’d in religion, their heads 
Howfoe’er their hearts arejev » deer th > 


» eare. 


JbZ™-. they .nay joll horns together like any^deeH 

jolly.] . In a dilution to no.fy mirth. 

J The eoodly emprefs, jollify mclin d, , p - 

Is to the"welcome bearer wond’rous kind. Dryden s Pe f 
Tn-LLIMENT. * f. [from jolly.] Mirth; merriment; gaiety. 
J Matter of mirth enough, though there were none. 

She could devife, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour, and vai njolhment. ra. fueen* 


Jo LLINESS. I n: r rffo^ jolly.] 

To'llitv. 5 J . r A . 

1 Gaiety, elevation of 1pint. ... , , 

He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave that quar¬ 
rel only for him, who was only worthy to enter into it. Sidney, 

2. Merriment; feftivity. . . 

With joyance bring her, and with jo.tity. 


Spenfer. 

vv un ^““5 -- - j y * J 

There fhall thefe pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Thefeus, all in jollity. ? Shakefpeare . 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar; 

All,now was turn’d to jollity and game, . r n 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Milton s Farad. Lof . t 
Good men are never fo furprifed as in the midft of their 
jollities, nor fo fatally overtaken and caught as When the table 


is made the fnare. South's Sermons. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and wafte 

Dryden s /En. 



j o u 


To Jo'stle.. -V. a. iimfier,. French.] To juftie; to rulk 


againft, 

Jot 


If. ’ A point;, a tittle; the leaft quantity a.* 

fio;nable. ., 

As fuperfluous flefli did rot. 

Amendment ready ftill at hand did wait. 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, . , £ .. 

That foon in him was left, no one corrupt;*/. La. ^ueen. 
Go, Eros, fend his treafure after, do it; . 

Detain no jot, I charge thee. Shakefp. Ant. and C,eo P a.,. 
Let me not ftay a jot from dinner; go, get it ready. Shake]. 

This nor hurts him nor profits you a 

Forbear it therefore; give yohr caufe to heav n Shaiejp. 

This bond doth give thee bere.no jot of blood ; 

The words exprefly are a pound of flefh. Shakefpeare . 

I argue not 

Airainft heav’n’s hand, or will; nor bate one jot 
Of heart or hope; but ftill bear up and fleer • 

Right onwards.;. . 

You might, with every jot as much juft ice, hang me; up, be¬ 
caufe I’m old, as beat me becaufe I’m impotent. L Ef range. 


In jollity the day ordain’d to be the laft. M, - 

My heart was filled with melancholy to fee feveral dropping 
in the midft of mirth and jollity. Addifon's Spectator. 

JO'LLY. adj. [joli, French; jovialis, Latin.] 

1. Gay; merry; airy; cheerful; lively; jovial. 

Like a jolly troop of huntfmen, come 
Our lufty Englifh. Shakefp. King John. 

O nightingale! 

Thou with frefli hope the lover’s heart do’ft fill. 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. Milton. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 

Nought fo fad as melancholy. Burton r 

Ev’n ghofts had learn’d to groan ; 

But free from punifhment, as free from fin. 

The {hades liv’d jolly, and without a king. Dryd. Juven . 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his eafy cohcli at early day. Dryden. 

A fhepherd now along the plain he roves. 

And with his jelly pipe delights the groves. Prior. 

2 . Plump; like one in high health. 

He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it may en¬ 
tertain his eye with a florid, jolly white and red, yet, upon the 
touch, it {hall fill his hand only with ftcnch and foulnefs. South. 

To JOLT. v. n. [I know not whence derived.] To {hake as a 
carriage on rough ground. 

In fuch a contrivance every little unevennefs of the ground 
will caufe fuch a jolting of the chariot as to hinder the motion 
of its fails. Wilkini. 

Violent motion, as jolting in a coach, may be ufed in this 
cafe. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

A coach and fix horfes is the utmoft exercife you can bear, 
and how glad would you be, if it could waft you in the air 
to avoid jolting. Swift to Gay , 

To Jolt. v.a. To {hake one as a carriage does. 

Jolt, n.f [from the verb.] Shock; violent agitation. 

. The fymptoms are, bloody water upon a fudden jolt or 
violent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

The firft jolt had like to have ftiaken me out; but after¬ 
wards the motion was eafy. Gulliver's Travels . 

Jo'lthead. n.f [I know not whence derived.] A great 
head; a dolt; a blockhead. 

Fie on thee, jolthead , thcfu can’ft not read. Shakefpeare. 
Had he been a dwarf, he had fcarce been a reafonable crea- 
tuie ; for he muft then have either had a jolthead, and fo there 
would not have been body and blood enough to fupply his 
brain with fpirits; or he muft have had a fmall head, and fo 
there would not have been brain enough for his bufinefs. Grew. 

Jonqui'lle. n.f [ jonquille, French.] A fpecies of daffodil. 
The flowers of this plant, of which there are Angle and 
double kinds, are greatly efteemed for their ftrong fweet feent 
though few ladies can bear the fmell of them, it being fo 
powerful as to overcome their fpirits. Miller. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 

Nor hyacinths of pureft virgin white, 

Low bent and bluffing inward ; nor jonquilles 

TVp *° tCn r Thom fords-Spring. 

J PvDEN. n.f [30 y\,fercus, and ben , receptaculum.] A pot. 

chim W1 allow us ne’er ajar den, and then we leak in vour 
’ JS d . y° ur chamberlye breeds fleas like a loach. Shak. 

1 his China jorden let the chief o’ercome 
^eplemff, not inglorioufly at home. P 0 p e 's Dunciad 

beer or"" n Pe 7 0t r Can 7* ^ heat P 0rrid g e > ho]d ^all- 
To'sfpw’ V; Cafe ° f ? eceffity ’ Perve for a jorden. Swift. 

Jo SEPH s Elezvers. n.f. A plant. AinfJti 


A man may rear! the difcourfes of a very rational author, 
and yet acquire not one jot of knowledge. Locke. 

The final event will not be one jot lefs thq confequence of 
our own choice and a&ions, for God’s having from all eternity 
forefeen and determined what that event fhall be. ' Rogers. 
JO'VIAL. adj. [ jovial, French ; jovialis , Latin.] . 

1, Under the influence of Jupiter, 

The fixed ftars are aftrologically differenced by the planets, 
and are efteemed martial or jovial, according to the colours 
whereby they anfwer thefe planets. Brown's Vdig. Err » 

2. Gay; airy; merry. 

My lord, fleek o’er your rugged looks. 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts. Shakefp. Macb. 

Our jovial ftar reign’d at his birth. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 
Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company, into which they come, to be fad and ill-difpofed ; 
and contrariwife, others of a jovial nature difpofe the com¬ 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

His odes are fome of them panegyrical, others moral, the 
r zfa jovial or bacchanalian. Dryden . 

Perhaps the jeft that charm’d the fprightly crowd. 

And made the jovial table laugh fo-loud, 

Tofomefalfe notion ow’d its poor pretence. Prior . 

Jo'vially. adv. [hornjovial] Merrily; gaily. 

Jo'vialness. n.f [from jovial.] Gaiety; merriment. 
Jo'uisance. n.f. [rejouijjance, French.] Jollity; merriment5 
feftivity. 

Colin, my dear, when fhall it pleafe thee ling. 

As thou wert wont, fobgs of fome jbuifance ; 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowing. 

Lulled afleep through love’s mifgovernance. Spenfr. 

Jo'urnal. adj. [journale, French; giornale , Italian.] Daily $ 
quotidian. Out of ufe. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the Weft, 

And his faint fteeds water’d in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. ^ueen. 

Ere twice the fun has made his journal greeting 
To th’ under generation, you fhall find 
Your fafety manifefted. Shakef Meaf. for Mcafurc ; 

So Tick I am not, yet I am not well; 

But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

To feem to die ere fick; fo, pleafe you, leave me: 

Stick to your journal courfe; the breach of cuftom 
Is breach of all. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline . 

Jo'urnal. n.f [journal, French; giornale, Italian.] 

1. A diary ; an account kept of daily tranfa&ions. 

Edward kept a moft judicious journal of all the principal 
paffages of the affairs of his eftate. Hayward on Ediv. \ I. 

Time has deftroyed two noble journals of the navigation of 
Hanno and of Hamilcar. Arbuthnot on Coins , 

2. Any paper publiffed daily. 

journal.] A writer of journals. 
JOURNEY, n.f [joumce, French.] 

1. The travel of a day. 

When Duncan is afleep, 

Whereto the rather {hall this day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him. Shakefpecrc'c Macbeth. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finiff’d half his journey. 

2. Travel by land; a voyage or travel by fea. 

So are the horfes of the enemy. 

In general journey bated and brought low. Shakef H. IV 
Before the light of the gofpel, mankind travelled like peo- 
ple in the dark, without any certain profpea of the end of 
their journey, or of the w 7 ay that led to it. Rovers 

He for the promis’d journey bids prepare 

o p /7' he ^ 00th hair ’ d horfes and the rapid car. Popes Odyf 

3. Paffage from place to place. F 


Milton o 


floatTn’Jd"? 112 3 fr0m the u PP fer re gi°ns, would 

«oat up and down a good while, Burrnh Theory cf the Earth. 

Light 


12 S 
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Light of the world, the ruler of the year* 

Still as thou do’ft thy radiant journies run, 

Through every diftant climate own. 

That in fair Alb'ion thou hall feen 

The greatelf prince, the brighteft queen. Prior . 

To Jo'urney. v.n. [from the noun.] To travel; to pafs 
from place to place. 

Gentlemen of good elleem 

Are journeying to falute the emperor. Shakefpeare. 

We are journeying unto the place, of which the Lord faid, 

I will give it you. Numb. x. 29. 

Make the two trumpets, that thou mayell ufe them for the 
journeying of the camps. Numb . x. 2. 

Since fuch love’s natural ftation is, may Hill 
My love defcend, and journey down the hill ; 

Not panting after growing beauties, fo 
I fhall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 

I have journeyed this mornirig, and it is now the heat of the 
day ; therefore your lordfhip’s difcourfes had need content my 
ears very well, to make them intreat my eyes to keep open. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Over the tent a cloud 
Shall reft by day, a fiery gleam by night. 

Save when they journey . Milton's Par. LoJ }, b. xii. 

Having heated his body by journeying, he took cold upon 
the ground. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Journeyman, n.f [journee, a day’s work, Fr. and man.] A 
hired workman. 

They were called journeymen that wrought with others by 
the day, though now by ftatute it be extended to thofe like- 
wife that convenant to work in their occupation with another 
by the year. Cowel. 

Players have fo ftrutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
fome of nature’s journeymen had made men, and not made them 
we l] > Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

1 intend to work for the court myfelf, and will have journey¬ 
men under me to furnifh the reft of the nation. Addifon. 

Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the management 
of the young lord’s bufinefs into his hands : in that cafe what 
muft become of us and our families ? We muft ftarve or turn 
journeymen to old Lewis Baboon. Arbuthnot s John Euil. 

Jo'urneywork. n.f. [ joumee , French, and work.] Work 
performed for hire. 

See how your foldier wears his cage 
Of iron, like the captive Turk, 

And as the guerdon of his rage ! 

See how your glimmering peers do lurk. 

Or at the bell work jowneywork. 

Did ho committee fit, where he 
Might cut out journey work for thee ? 

And fet thee a talk with fubornation, 

Toftitch up Tale and fequeftration. 

Her family fhe was forced to hire out at journeywork to her 
neighbours. Arbuthnot's Hftory of John Bull. 

Joust, n.f. [jouft, French.] Tilt; tournament; mock fight. 
It is now written lefs properly juft. 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. Milton's Parad • LoJl y b. ix. 

To Joust, v.n. f joufter, French.] To run in the tilt. 

All who fince 

Joufted in Afpramont or Montalban. Milton. 

Jo'wler. n.f [perhaps corrupted from howler, as making a 
hideous noife after the game, whom the reft of the pack fol¬ 
low as their leader.] A kind of hunting dog or beagle. 

See him drag his feeble legs about, 

Like hounds ill-coupled: jowler lugs him ftill 

Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. Dryden. 

Jo WTER. n.f. [perhaps corrupted from jotter.] 

Plenty of fiih is vented to the fifh- drivers, whom we call 

jwten. . T , Carew - 

JOY. n.f [joye, French; gioia, Italian.] 

The paffion produced by any happy accident; gladnefs ; exul- 

tat %y is a delight of the mind, from the consideration of the 
fcrefent, or affured approaching pofleflion of a good Locke. 

There appears much joy in him; even fo much, that joy 
could not (hew itfelf modeft enough without a badge of bit- 

ternefs.. . , Mg *t 

There ftiould not be fuch heavinefs in their deftrudhon, as 
Ihall he joy over them that are perfuaded to Salvation. 2 LLfdj. 

The lightfome paffion of Joy was not that trivial, vaniih- 
ine. Superficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenfion, and 
plays upon the Surface of the Soul. tscuth s Sermons. 

Gaiety; merriment; feftivity. 

The roofs with joy refound; 

And hymen, io hymen, rung around. 

Happinefs; felicity. 

My lord Baflanio, and my gentle lady, 

I wifli you all the joy that you can wifli. 

Come, love and health to all; 

Then I’ll fit down: give me fome wine: 

I drink t© the general joy of the whole table. 


ms. 


Cleaveland. 


Hudibras. 
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Almeyda fmiling came. 

Attended with a train of all her race, 

Whom in the rage of empire I had murder’d; 

But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy 

Of my new conqueft. Dryden' s Don Sebafl 

I he bride, J ' 

Lovely herfelf, and lovely by her fide, t 

A bevy of bright nymphs, with fober grace. 

Came glitt’ring like a ftar, and took her place : 

Her heav’nly form beheld, all wifh’d her joy ; 

And little wanted, but in vain, their wifhes all employ D. 
4. A term of fondnefs. v y ' ry ' 

Now our joy. 

Although our laft, yet not our Ieaft youno- love, 

What lay you ? ' Shakef. 

To Joy. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
exult. 

Sometimes I joy , when glad occafion fits, 

And mafk in mirth like to a comedy; 

Soon after, when my joy to forrow flits, 

I will make my woes a tragedy. 

I cannot joy, until I be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. 

O 



Shakef. King Lear. 
rejoice; to be glad; to. 


Spenfer. 


He will joy over thee with Tinging. 

I will rejoice in the Lord, I will Jr 


t Ljfays, 


Warn. 


Denham. 


Prior; 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefp. 


Shakef. H, VI. 
Zepb. iii, 17, 
>oy in the God of my Sal¬ 
vation. Heb. iii. 18. 

Exceedingly the more joyed we-for the joy of Titus, becaufe 
his fpirit was refrefhed by you. 2 Cor. vii. ig. 

They laugh, we weep; they joy while we lament. Fairfi 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyetb the 
more; and no man imparteth his griefs, but he grieveth the 
lefs. Bacon' n/r 

Well then, my foul, joy in the midft of pain ; 
ThyChrift, that conquer’d hell, fhall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again. 

And conquer his own juftice with his love. 

Joy thou, 

In what he gives to thee this paradife. 

And thy fair Eve. Milton's Paradift Loft, b . viii. 

7 'heir chearful age with honour youth attends, 

Joy'd that from pleafure’s flav’ry they are free. 

To Joy. v. a. 

1. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 

Like us they love or hate ; like us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. 

2. To gladden; to exhilarate. 

She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her eyes and joy her 
thoughts with the converfation of her beloved After. Sidney . 
My foul was joy'd in vain ; 

For angry Neptune rouz’d the raging main. Pope, 

3. [Jouir de, French.] To enjoy ; to have happy pofleflion. 

Let us hence, 

And let her joy her raven-colowr’d love. Shakefp. Tit. Andr: 

I might have liv’d, and joy'd immortal blifs. 

Yet willingly chofe rather death with thee. Milton. 

Th’ ufurper, joy'd not long 

His ill-got crown. Dryden's Spanijb Fryer. 

Joya'nce. n.f [ joiant, old French.] Gaiety ; feftivity. 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 

With jzyance bring her, and with jollity. Spenjer. 

There him refts in riotous fuffifance. 

Of all his gladfulnefs and kingly joyance. Spenjer. 

Jo'yful. adj. [joy and full.] 

1. Full of joy; glad; exulting. . . 

They bleffed the king, and went unto their tents joyful an 

glad of heart. 1 so 

My foul fhall he joyful in my God. . V- lx * 

2. Sometimes it has of before the caufe of joy. . 

Six brave companions from each fhip we Iolt: 

With fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftnfe, 

Sad for their lofs, but joyful of our life. P°P e 
Jo'yfully. adj. [from joyful.] With joy ; gladly. 

If we no more meet ’till we meet in heav n, 

Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, . n y 

And my kind kinfmen, warriours all, adieu. Sbakejp. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooner underftood the fign to fiie: 

With fuch alacrity they bore away, Dryden. 

As if to praife them all the ftates flood by. rJfbe.es 

The good Chriftian confiders pains only a:| nece £f 
to a glorious immortality; that, through tblb , ever lafling 
fancied horror, fees a crown and a* throne, ^veri ^ 
bleflings prepared for him, joyfully receives his 11 
has long impatiently expeded it. 

Jo'yfulness. n.f. [ from joyful. J Gladnds; J y- . an d 
Thou fervedft not the Lord thy God witk Veutr- 
with gladnefs of heart, for the abundance ot all tn 0 
Jo'yless. adj. [from joy.] 
i. Void of joy; feeling no pleafure. 

A little joy enjoys the queen thereof ; .. * jfl. 

For I am fhe, and altogether joy left. ^ A 

With 
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With down-caft eyes the joy left vi&or fat, 

Revolving in his alter d foul 

The various turns of chance below; 

And now and then a figh he ftole, , , r A 

And tears began to flow. Dryd. Alexander s Fcaft. 

It has fometimes of before the 6 bje£t 

With two fair eyes his miftrefs burns his breaft. 

He looks and languifhes, and leaves his reft: 

Forfakes his food, and, pining for the lafs, , 

\ s joylefs of the grove, and fpurns the growing grafs. Dryd. 

9 Giving no pleafure. . 

3 A joylefs, difmal, black, and forrowful lllue : 

Here is the babe, as loathfome as a toad. Shakefp. Tit. And. 

Here love his golden fhafts employs ; here lights 
His conftant lamp, and waves.his purple wings ; 

Reigns here, and revels: not in the bought fmiles 
Of harlots, lovelefs, joylefs, unendear’d, 

Cafual fruition. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The pure in heart fhall fee God ; and if any others could fo 
invade this their inclofure, as to take heaven by violence, it 
furely would be a very joy Ifs pofleflion. Decay of Piety. 

He forgets his fleep, and loaths his food, 

That youth, and health, and war are joylefs to him. Addifon. 
Jo'yous. adj. [joyeux, French.] 

1. Glad; gay; merry. 

Moft joyous man, on whom the fhining fun 
Did fhew his face, myfelf I did efteem, 

And that my falfer friend did no lefs joyous deem. Fa. F$ueen. 

Joyous the birds; frefh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it. Milton. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beafts, by nature flung, renew their love. Dryden . 

Faft by her flow’ry bank the fons of Areas, 

Fav’rites of heav’n, with happy care protect 

Their fleecy charge, and joyous drink her wave. Prior. 

2 . Giving joy. 

They all as glad as birds of joyous prime. 

Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. F. £{ueen. 

3. It has of fometimes before the caufe of joy. 

Round our death-bed ev’ry friend ihould run* 

And joyous of our conqueft early won; 

While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and wifh it theirs. 
Ipecacua'nha. n.f. [An Indian plant.] 

Ipecacuanha is a fmall irregularly contorted root, o 
denfe, and firm. One fort is of a dufky greyifh colour on the 
furface, and of a paler grey when broken, which is brought 
from Peru: the other fort is a fmaller root, refpmbling the 
former; but it is of a deep dufky brown, or blackifh colour on 
the outfide, and white when broken, brought from the Brafils. 
The grey ought to be preferred in medicinal ufe, becaufe the 
brown, being ftronger, is apt to operate more roughly. Ipe¬ 
cacuanha was in the middle of the laft century firft brought 
into Europe, and became celebrated for the cure of dyfente- 
ries, a virtue difeovered in it by the Indians; but after a few 
years it funk into oblivion, being given in two large dofes. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

Ira'scible. adj. [ irafeibilis, low Latin; irafcible, French. ] 
Partaking of the nature of anger. 

The irafcible paffions follow the temper of the heart, and 
the concupifcible diftraftions the* crafts of the liver. Brozun. 

I know more than one inftance of irafcible paflions fubdued 
by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

VVe are here in the country furrounded with bleflina S and 
pleafures, without any occafion of exercifing our irafcfble fa- 

“ lt,es V „ . . Digby to Pope. 

iKt. n.J. [Fr. ire, Latin.] Anger; rage; paflionate hatred. 
She lik’d not his defire; 

Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. Sidney. 

If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It could not flake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. Shak. H. VI 
Or Neptune’s ire , or Juno’s, that fo long 
I e [P le x’d the Greek and Cytherea’s fon. Milton's Par. Loll. 

1 he fentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
On me, foie caufe to thee of all this woe; & 

Me ! me ! only juft objeft of his ire. Milton's Parad Loll 
* or this th avenging pow’r employs his darts, J 
And empties all his quiver in our hearts ; 
rhus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire. 

Till the fair flave be render’d to her fire. /w 

VetFrh Ang ? ; 

l he ireful baftard Orleans, that drew blood 
rom thee, my boy, I foon encounter’d. Shakef H VT 
oy many hands your father was fubdu’d • 

5? on, y Aaughter’d by the ireful arm ’ 

Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakefp. Henry VI 

hmWIW d n th k S T' d ° f armS the ir ‘ f ui F “irfax 

An , ™ ^ the dome misfortune fat, J 

And gloomy difeontent and fell debate, 

wift mood - Dryden 

1 1 w lth ire i in an angry manner, 


Drydeti. 

rough. 


ten . 
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I'RIS n.f. [Latin.] 
The rainbow. 


1. 


jj^ | w • ' , 

Befide the folary iris, which God fhewed unto Nosh, there 
is another lunary, whofe efficient is the moon. Brown. 

2. Any appearance of light refembling the rainbow. 

When both bows appeared more diftinift, I meafur^d trie 
breadth of the interior iris 2 gr. io'; and the breadth of the 
fed, yellow, and greeri in the exterior iris , was to the breadth 
of the fame colours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opt* 

3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 

4. The flower-de-luce. 

Iris all hues, rofes and jeflamine. Milton , 

TO IRK. v. a. [ yrk, work, Jftandick.] This word is ufed only 
imperfonally; it irks^; mihi posnes eft, it gives me pain ; or* 
I am weary of it. Thtis the authors of the Accidence fay* 
tadet, it irketh. 

Come, fhall we go and kill us venifon ? 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads. 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 

It irks his heart he cannot be reveng’d. Shakef H. VI. 

Irksome, adj. [from irk. ] Wearifofne; tedious; trouble- 
fome ; toilfome ; tirefome ; linpleafing. 

I know fhe is an irkjome brawling fcold. Shakefpeare. 

Since that thou can’ft talk of love fo well, 

Thy company* which erft was irkfome to me, 

I will endure. Shak. As you like it. 

Where he may likelieft find 
Truce to his reftlefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours, ’till his great chief return. Milton . 

For not to irkjotne toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reafon join’d. Milton . 

There is nothing fo itkjome as general difcourfes, efpecially 
when they turn chiefly upon words. Addifon's Spectator. 

Frequent appeals from hence have been very irkfome to that 
illliftrious body. ^ Swift . 

Irksomely, adv. [from irkfome.] Wearifomely; tedioufly. 

I'rksomeNess. n.f [from irkjome.] Tedioufnefs; wear! 
fomenefc. 

IRON. n.f. [haiarn, Welfh; lyepn, ipen, Saxon; torn, Erfe.] 

I. A metal common to all parts of the world, plentiful in moft* 
and of a fmall price, though fuperior in real value to the dear- 
eft. Though the lighteft of all metals, except tin, it is con- 
fiderably the hardeft; and, when pure, naturally malleable, 
but in a lefs degree than gold, filver, lead, or copper : when 
wrought into fteel, or when in the impure ftate from its firft 
fufion, in which it is called caft iron, it is fcarce malleable; 
and the moft du&ile iron, heated and fuddenly quenched in 
cold water, lofes much of this quality. Iron is more capable 
of ruft than any other metal, is very fonorous, and requires 
the ftrongeft fire of all the metals to melt it, and is with dif¬ 
ficulty amalgamated with mercury. Moft of the other metals 
are brittle, while they are hot; but this is moft malleable as it 
approaches neareft to fufion. It confifts of a vitriolick fait, a 
vitrifiable earth, and a peculiar bituminous matter. The fpe- 
cifick gravity of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. It is 
the only known fubftance that is attratfed by the Ioadftone 
Iron is not only foluble in all the ftronger acids, but even in 
common water. Pure iron has been found in fome places but 
very rarely. Iron has greater medicinal virtues than any of 
the other metals. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, norftrong links of iron , 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefp. Jul.Cxf. 
It he finite him with an inftrument of iron ,, fo that he die 
he is a murderer AW xxxv. i6 ’. 

1 he power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a ioad- 
itone, and a power to be fo drawn is a part of that of iron. 

*"ir e< ? f T* 0r n , of a ferru S !nous coIou ''. are feveti 
thin plates, placed parallel to each other. Woodward. 

of theT'eft^Det qUanti “ eS ° f 

Iron ftone lies in ftrata. Woodward 2 ftfh 

I treated of making iron work, and fteel work in general. 

a. Any inftrument or utenftl made of iron 

iron, or fmoothing iron. ' ’ inn * box 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury With thofe that wore them, thefe bafe (laves. 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up r • ; 

O Thou! whofe captain I account miffetf Cloriolanus. 
Look on my forces with a gracious eve : ’ 

5 ? ! n i heirhands bruifin g irons of wrath* 

That they may crufh down with a heavy fall 
Th ufurping helmets of our adverfaries 9/.^ ttt 
His feet they hurt with fetter, • - Sbak ' R * UI * 

^£5—“• -S r ,“„ d ,2 

The W F 5 , mi>naC ' e: as ’ he was put in irons. P 
The iron entered into his foul. P/W, Common Prayer. 

Lr os. 
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Fron. adj. 

j. Made of iron. . - ■ T 

In iron walls they deem’d me not fecure. Shakefp. H. V L 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Some are of an iron red, (hining, and polite; others not 
polite, but as if powdered with iron duft. TVlodward. 

Poll-cats and weefels do a great deal of injury to warrens : 
the way of taking them is in hutches, and iron traps. Mortirn. 

2, Refembling iron in colour. 

A piece of ftone of a dark iron grey colour, but in fome 
parts of a ferruginous colour. Woodward onFojfus. 

Some of them are of an iron red, and very bright. Woodw. 

-2. Harfh; fevere; rigid; miferable; calamitous: as, the iron 
age, for an age of hardfhip and wickednefs. Thefe ideas may 
be found more or lefs in all the following examples. 

Three vigorous virgins, waiting ftill behind, 

Afiift the throne of th’ iron fcepter’d king. 

O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the foul of Orpheus fing 
Such notes as warbled to the firing, 

Drew iron tears from Pluto’s Cheek, 

And made hell grant what love did feek. 

In all my iron years of wars and dangers, 

From blooming youth down to decaying age, 

My fame ne’er knew a flain of difhonour. 

Jove crufh the nations with an iron rod, ? 

And ev’ry monarch be the fcourge of God. PopesOdyjfey. 

4, IndifToluble; unbroken. 

Rafh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep, 

Imprudent: him death’s iron fleep opprefr. Phillips. 

5. Hard; impenetrable. 

I will converfe with iron witted fools. 

And unrefpe&ive boys: none are for me, ■ 

That look into me with confid’rate eyes. Suakejp. K. lit. 
To I'ron. v.a. [from the.noun.] 

1. To fmooth with an iron. 

1. To fhackle with irons. 

Iro'nical. adj. [ironique.fr. from irony.] Exprefling one thing 

and meaning another ; fpeaking by contraries. 

In this fallacy may be comprifed all ironical miftakes, or 
expreflions receiving inverted fignifications. 

I take all your ironical civilities in a literal fenfe, and. mail 
expedt them to be literally performed. lujt. 

Iro'nically. adv. [hom ironical] By the ufe of irony. 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos to be the 
wifefl man of Greece, which he would turn from himfelf 
ironically , faying, there could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not wife, and knew it; and 
others were not Wife, and knew it not. * oacon. 

The dean, ironically grave. 

Still fhunn’d the fool, and lafh d the knave. . # WI J 
Ironmonger, n.f: [iron and monger .] A dealer in iron. 

I ronwogd. n.f A kind of wood extremely hard, and fo pon¬ 
derous as to fink in water. It grows in America. Rob. Crujo. 
V RONWORT. n.f. [frderitis, Latin.] It is a plant with a labiated 
flower, confuting of one leaf, whofe upper lip or beard is 
divided into three parts: out of the flower-cup nfes the pointal, 
attended, as it were, by four embryoes; which afterward turn 
to fo many oblong feeds, fhut up in an hulk, which before was 
the flower-cup: to thefe marks muft be added, the flowers 
growing in whorles at the wings of the leaves, which are cut 
like a creft, and differ from the other leaves of the plant. Mill. 
1'rony. adj. [from iron.] Made of iron; partaking of iron. 
The force they are under is real, and that of their fate but 
imaginary: it is not ftrange if the irony chains: have more 
folidity than the contemplative. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Some fprings of Hungary, highly impregnated with vitrio- 
lick falts, diflblve the body of one metal, fuppofe iron, put 
into the fpring; and depofite, in lieu of the irony particles car¬ 
ried oft, coppery particles. < Woodward on Fjffils. 

1 'RONY. n.f. [ironic, Ff. itfuw*.] A mode of fpeech in 
which the meaning is contrary to the words .as, 01 0 

was a holy man. - n n 

So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occafion, mould not 

deal in irony , or explain their meaning by contraries. wij . 
Irra'diance. I r u rra d ia ncc, French ; irradio. Latin.] 
Irra'diancy. j ^ 

1. Emiflion of rays or beams of light upon any objeCL 
The principal affection is its tranflucency; the uraiancy 

and fparkling, found in many gems, is not difcoverable in 
^ his> P r Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2. Beams of light emitted. , , 

Love not the heav’nly fpirits ? Or do they mix 

Irradiance / virtual, or immediate touch ? Mat. 1 ar. o, • 
To Irra'jdiate. v.a. [ir radio. Latin.] 

: To adorn with light emitted upon it; to brighten. 

When he thus perceives-that thefe opacous bodies do 
hinder the eye from judging light to have an equal plenary 
diffufion through the whole place it irradiates , he can have no 


Crajhaw . 

Milton . 

Rozve. 


2 . 


difficulty to allow air, that is diaphanous, to be every where 
mingled with light. Pigby on Btdies. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; fuch an one 
as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about the head of him 
upon whom it defcends. South, 

To enlighten intelle&ually ; to illumine; to illuminate. 
Cfeleftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow’rs 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes: all mill from thence 
Purge and difperfe. Milton's Paradife Loft. h. hi, 

3. To animate by heat or light. 

Ethereal or folar heat muft digeft, influence, irradiate , and 
put thofe more Ample parts of matter into motion. Hale, 

4. To decorate with ftiining ornaments. 

No weeping orphan faw his father’s ftore 
Ourftirines irradiate , or imblaze the floor. Pope]’ 

Irradia'tion. n. f. [ irradiation , Fr. from irradiate .j 

1. The aft of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body it fhould drive away the air, which is 
likewife a body, wherever it is admitted; for within the whole 
fphere of the irradiation of it, there is no point but light is 
found. __ Dighy on Bodies. 

The generation of bodies is not effe&ed by irradiation , or 
anfwerably unto the propagation of light; but herein atranf- 
miflion is made materially from fome parts, and ideally from 
every one. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2. Illumination; intellectual light. 

The means of derivation and immediate union of thefe in¬ 
telligible obje&s to the underftanding, are fometimes divine 
and fupernatural, as by immediate irradiation or revelation. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
IRRATIONAL: adj. [irrationals, Latin.] 

1. Void of reafon; void of underftanding; without the dif- 
courfive faculty. 

Thus began 

Outrage from lifelefs things; but difeord fir ft, 

Daughter of fin, among th 5 irrational 
Death introduc’d. Milton's Paradlfi lojl . 

He hath eat’n, and lives, 

And knows, and fpeaks, and reafons and difeerns; 
Irrational ’till then. Milt . Paradife Lojl. h. ix. 

2. Abfurd; contrary to reafon. 

Since the brain is only a part tranfmittent, and that humours 
oft are precipitated to the lungs before they arrive to the brain, 
no kind of benefit can be effected from fo irrational an appli¬ 
cation. Harvey on Confumptms. 

I {hall quietly fubmit, not wifhing fo irrational a thing as 
that every body fhould be deceived. °P e ' 

Irrationality, n.f [from irrational.] Want of reafon. 
Irrationally, adv. [from irrational .] Without reafon; 

abfurdly. _ , 

Irreclaimable, adj. [in and reclaim able.] Not t0 be re¬ 
claimed ; not to be changed to the better. ' ‘ ‘. 

As for obftinate, irreclaimable, profefled enemies, we m# 

expea their calumnies will continue. Addtfrns Frtiboldi . 
Irreconcilable, adj. [irrecmaliable.Fu mzsiimmiMc .] 

1. Not to be reconciled ; not to be appealed. 

Wage eternal war, Milton. 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. _ nrT ,„ nr • but 

A weak unequal faflion may animate a g 
when it grows equal in ftrength, and irreconcilable by mm 

fity, it cannot end without fome cribs. another. 

There are no fadions, though irreconcilable to on 
that are not united in their afteaion to you. 

2. Not to be made confident. It has with or to. 

As ffe was ftriflly virtuous hetfelf, fo ihe alway p 

beft conftruaion upon the words and anions of h 

hours, except where they were ‘ rr fyf b! ‘Vf jZ BA 

honefty and decency. . tlkirrecm- 

Since the fenfe I oppofe ,s attended with fuch i ^ 

citable abfurdities, I prefume I need not offer ■».y % 

in fupport of the one, or in difproof o j sirriccn- 

This effential power of gravitation or attwft ^ 
citable with the atheift’s own doflrine of a ctia • c _ 

All that can be tranfmitted from the ^ 
countable, and irreconcilable to any fyftcm Impolli- 

Irreconci’lableness. n.f. [from irreconcilable.] P 

bility to be reconciled. 7/ i Tn a mann er 

Irreconci'lably. adv. [from irreconcila e.j 

not admitting reconciliation. atoned. 

Irreconci'led. adj. [in and reesnaed.] ihahf.OSl- 

A fervant dies in many nrecmciled iniquities. 
Irreco'veraele. adj. [in and recoverable .J 
1. Not to be regained; not to be reftored or rep» ^ 

Time, in a natural fenfe, is irrecoverable. Ri¬ 

fled by us, it is impofiible to recall. 

" ids' of fo many livings of ^ 

It concerns every man, that wouM not trifle away 
d fool himfelf into irrecoverable ntilery? g er m^\ 


and 

ferioufnefs to enquire. 


Tillotfon’t^P 
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Irreco'verably. adv. [from irrecoverable.] Beyond reco- 

V? Ttok?dark, dark amid’ the blaze of noons 

Irrecov'rably dark, to^® clipfe » Milton's Agtmijles. 

The'credit of the Exchequer is irrecoverably loft by ttelaft 

Not to be brought or 

rC Thefe obfervations feem to argue the corpufcles of air to 
be irreducible into water. 

Irrefragabi'lity. n.f. [from irrefragable .] Strength of 

argument not to be refuted. . T . ■ 

TRREFRA'GABLE. adj. [irrcfragabihs, fchool Latin; irre¬ 
fragable. Fr ] Not to be confuted; fuperior to argumental 

^Stron^and irrefragable the evidences of Chriftianity muft 
be : they who refifted them would refill every thing. Atterbury. 

The danger of introducing unexperienced men was urged 
as an irrefragable reafon for working by flow degrees. Swift. 
Irrefra'gably. adv. [from irrefragable.] With force above 

confutation. . e 0 

That they denied a future ftate is evident from ot. raui s 
reafonings, which are of no force but only on that fuppofition, 
as Origen largely and irrefragably proves. Atterbury. 

Irrefu'table. adj. [irrejutabilis. Latin.] Not to be over¬ 
thrown by argument. 

IRRE'GULAR. adj. [irregular. Fr. irregularis. Latin.] 

1. Deviating from rule, cullom, or nature. 

The am’rous youth 
Obtain’d of Venus his defire, 

Howe’er irregular his fire. Prior. 

2. Immethodical; not confined to any certain rule or order. 

This motion feems excentrique and irregular, yet not well 
to be refifted or quieted. Mug Charles. 

Regular 

Then moft, when mod irregular they feem. Milton. 

The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregular , and 
fometimes feem harfh and uncouth. Cowley. 

3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. A foft word for 
vitious. 

Irregul a'rity. n.f [irregularite.Fx. horn irregular.] 

1. Deviation from rule. 

2. Negledl of method and order. 

This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous motion might 
afford a beginning unto the common opinion. Brown. 

As thefe vaft heaps of mountains are thrown together with 
fo much irregularity and confufion, they form a great variety 
of hollow bottoms. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Inordinate pradlice. 

Religion is fomewhat lefs in danger of corruption, while 
the finner acknowledges the obligations of his duty, and is 
afhamed of his irregularities . Rogers's Sermons. 

Irre'gularly. adv, [from irregular.] Without obfervation 
of rule or method. 

Phaeton, 

By the wild courfes of his fancy drawn, 

From Eaft to Weft irregularly hurl’d, 

Firft fet on fire himfelf, and then the world. Dryden jun. 

Your’s is a foul irregularly great, 

Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. Dryden. 
It may give fome light to thofe whofe concern for their lit¬ 
tle ones makes them fo irregularly bold as to confult their own 
reafon, in the education of their children, rather than to rely 
upon old cuftom. Locke. 

To Irre'gulate. v.a. [from in and regula. Latin.] To 
make irregular; to diforder. 

Its fluctuations are but motions fubfervient, which winds, 
fhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Irre'lative. adj. [in and relativus. Latin.] Having no re¬ 
ference to any thing; Angle ; unconne&ed. 

Separated by the voice of God, things in their fpecies came 
out in uncommunicated varieties, and irrelative feminalities. 

, ... Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Irreli gion. n.f [irreligion. Fr. in and religion.] Contempt 
of religion ; impiety. r 

The weapons with which I combat irreligion are already 
confecrated. Dryden 

We behold every inftance of prophanenefs and irreli?ion 
not only committed, but defended and gloried in. Rogers. 
Irreli'gious. adj. [irreligieux. Fr. in and religious.] 

*> Contemning religion ; impious. 

Th e illiie of an i,religious Moor. Shakefp. Tit. Andron. 
VY hoever fees thefe irreligious men, 

W r ith burthen of a ficknefs weak and faint, 

But hears them talking of relioion then 
And vowing of their fouls to ev’?v faint. ’ Davies 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the impious 

2 • South's Sermons. 

2. Contrary to religion. 

Wherein that Scripture ftandeth not the church of God in 
any lie ad, or ferveth nothing at all to direa, but may be let 
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pafs as needlers to be confuted with, we judge it P fofa ^^ 
^^^.t^fticks be obliged to avoid lwear- 


Might not the queen’s 
ing, and irreligious profane difeourfe ? 
Irreligiously, adv. [from irreligious.] 
with irreligion. . 

Irre'meable. adj. [irremeabihs. Latin ] 


Swift . 
With impiety; 

Admitting no re^ 


turn. 


The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took th’ irremeable way. dJryden 

IrREMe'diable. adj. [inemed:able,Fx. tn and remediable .] 
Admitting no cure; not to be remedied. 

They content themfelves with that which was the irremediable 
error of former times, or the neceffity of the prefent h ^caft 

UP A fteddy hand, in governing of military affairs, is more 
requifite than in times of peace, becaule an error committed 

in war may prove irremediable. ... r c . i 

Whatever he confults you about, unlefs it lead to fome fatal 
and irremediable mifehief, be fure you advile only as a 
friend Locke. 

Irreme'diably. adv. [from irremediable.] Without cure. 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, that we may 
perceive thefe accidents are not the fruits of our labour, but 
gifts of God. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Irremi'ssible. adj. [in and remitto, L'dt. irremijfible. French.] 
Not to be pardoned. 

Irremi'ssibleness. n.f. [from irremijftbk] The quality ot 
being not to be pardoned. 

Thence arifes the aggravation and irremijfiblenefs of the 
p in> Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irremo'va ble. adj. [in and remove.] Not to be moved; 
not to be changed. 

He’s irremovable , 

Refolv’d for flight. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

Irreno'wned. adj. [in and renown.] Void of honour. 

For all he did was to deceive good knights, 

And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame 
To fluggifh floth and fenfual delights. 

And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy ffueen. 
Irre'parable. adj. [irreparabilis , Lat. irreparable , Fr.] Not 
to be recovered ; not to be repaired. 

Irreparable is the lofs, and patience fays it is not paft her 
cure. Shakefp. Tempejl: 

Toil’d with lefs irreparable. Mi It 0^1. 

It is an irreparable injuftice we are guilty of, when we are 
prejudiced by the looks of thofe whom we do not know. Addif. 

The ftory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that piety and 
innocence cannot mifs of the divine protection, and that the 
only lofs irreparable is that of our probity. Garth. 

Irreparably, adv. [horn irreparable.] Without recovery; 
without amends. 

Such adventures befall artifts irreparably. Boyle. 

The cutting off that time induftry and gifts, whereby fhe would 
be nourifhed, were irreparably injurious to her. Dec. of Piety . 
Irreple'viable. adj. [in and replevy.] Not to be redeemed. 
A law term. 

Irreprehe'nsible. adj. [ irreprehenfible , Fr. irreprehenjibili r, 
Latin.] Exempt from blame. 

Irreprehe'nsibly. adv. [from irreprehenfible.] Without blame. 
Irreprese'ntable. adj. [in and reprejent.] "Not to be figured 
by any reprefentation. 

God's irreprefentablenatuxt doth hold againft making images 
of God. Still<ngfleet. 

Irrepro'achable. adj. [in and reproachable ] Free from 
blame; free from reproach. 

He was a ferious fincere Chriftian, of an innocent, irre- 
proachable , nay, exemplary life. Atterbury. 

Their prayer may be, that they may raife up and breed as 
irreproachable a young family as their parents have done. Pope . 
Irreproachably, adv. [from irreproachable.] Without 
blame; without reproach. 

Irrepro'veable. adj. [in and reproveable.] Not to be blamed; 
irreproachable. 

Irresistibility, n.f [from irrefflible] Power or force 
above oppofition. 

Thedoarine of irrefiflibility of grace, in working whatfo- 
ever it works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to be 
affixt to gratitude. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irresistible, adj. [irrefjhhle, Fr. m and refiflible.j SuDe- 
nour to oppofition. J ^ 

F !.“ r d °A h ,? r0W fr0m an a PP rehe nC°n of the Deity, indued 
with irrefijlible power to hurt; and isofall affetfions, anger 
excepted the unapteft to admit conference with reafon. Hook. 
In mighty quadrate join’d 

Of union irreftflible. Ml ton 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of an holy juft 

B Th:re ai rT ed h W ' th and irre Mhle power. Tilhtfin. 

■ here can be no difference in the fubjeas, where the appli¬ 
cation is almighty mi trreft/liUe, as in creation. ijl, 
Won by the charm 

Of goodnefs irrefiftible, (he bluff’d cpnfent. Thomfin. 

Irresistibly. 
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Irresistibly, adv. [from imftftihU .] In a manner not to 
be oppofed. 

God irrefftibly fways all manner of events on earth. Dryden. 
Fond of pleafing and endearing ourfelves to thofe we efteem, 
we are irrefiftibly led into the fame inclinations and averfions 
with them. Rogers, 

Irresi stless. cidj. [A barbarous ungrammatical conjunction 
of two negatives.] Irrefiftible; refiftlefs. 

Thofe radiant eyes, whofe irrefftlefs flame 
Strikes envy dumb, and keeps fedition tame. 

They can to gazing multitudes give law. 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Granville. 

Jrre'soluele. adj. [in and refolkbilis , Latin.] Not to be 
broken; not to be difiolved. 

In factitious fal armoniac the common and urinous falts are 
fo well mingled, that both in the open fire and in fublimincr 
veflels they rife together as one fait, which feems in fuch veb 
fels irrejoluble by fire alone. Boyle. 

Irre'solubleness. n.f [from irrefoluble .] Refiftance to re¬ 
paration of the parts. 

Quercetanus has this confeflion of the irrefolublenefs of dia- 
monds.. B £ 

Irreso lvedly. adv, [in and refolved] Without fettled de¬ 
termination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it ftrange to hear me 
fpeak fo irrefolvedly concerning thofe things, which fome take 
to be the elements, and others the principles of all mixed 

T boC J ies ' . . Boyle. 

Irresolute, adj. [irrefclu, Fr. in and refolute .] Notconftant 
in purpofe; not determined. 

Were he evil us’d, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irrefolute purpofe. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Him, after long debate, irrefolute 
Of thoughts revolv’d, his final fentence chofe 
Fit veflel, fitted: imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. ix. 

To make reflections upon what is pad, is the part of inge¬ 
nious but irrefolute men. Temple. 

So Myrrha’s mind, imped’d on either fide. 

Takes ev’ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 

Irrefolute on which fhe fhould rely. 

At laft unfix’d in all, is only fix’d to die. Dry den. 

Irresolutely, adv. [from irrefolute .] Without firmnefs of 
mind; without determined purpofe. 

Irresolu'tion. n.f [irrefolution, Fr. in and refolution.] Want 
of firmnefs of mind. 

It hath mod force upon things that have the lighted mo¬ 
tion, and therefore upon the lpirits of men, and in them 
upon fuch affections as move lighted; as upon men in fear, or 
men in irrefolution. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Irrefolution on the fchemes of life, which offer themfelves 
to our choice, and incondancy in purfuing them, are the 
greated caufes of all our unhappinefs. Addifon. 

Irrespective, adj. [in and rejpeftive%] Having no regard to 
any circumdances. 

Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himfelf of his particular 
irrefpeftive election, think it fafe to run into all foul fins. 

Ha?nmond on Fundamentals. 
According to this cfoctrine, it mud be refolved wholly into 
the abfolute irrefpeftive will of God. Rogers's Sermons. 

Irrespectively, adv. [from irrefpeftive .] Without regard 
to circumdances. 

He is convinced, that all the promifes belong to him abfo- 
lutely and irrefpeftively. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irretrievable, adj. [in and retrieve.] Not to be repaired; 
irrecoverable; irreparable. 

Irretrievably, adv. [from irretrievable .] Irreparably; ir¬ 
recoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, and there¬ 
fore mud have been all irretrievably lod, and ufelefs to man¬ 
kind, was it not by this means collected. Woodward. 

IrreVerence. n. f [ irreverentia , Lat. irreverence , Fr. in and 
reverence .] 

1. W ant of reverence; want of veneration ; want of refpect. 

Having feen our fcandalous irreverence towards God’s wor¬ 
ship in general, ’tis eafy to make application to the feveral parts 
of it. Decay of Piety. 

They were a fort of attributes, with which it was a matter 
of religion to falute them on all occaflons, and which it was 
an irreverence to omit. Pope. 

2. State of being difregarded. 

The concurrence of the houfe of peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to no one thing more than to the irreverence and fcorn 
the judges were judly in, who had been always looked upon 
there as .the oracles of the law. Clarendon. 

IrreVerent. adj. [irreverent, Fr. and reverent.] Not pay¬ 
ing due homage or reverence ; not exprefling or conceiving 
due veneration or refpect. 

As our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becometh 
faints, fo, if our familiarity with God do not favour of fear, 
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it draweth too near that irreverent confidence wherewith f 
humility can never dand. yy triJS 

Knowledge men fought for, and covered it from the v!? 
fort as jewels of meftimable price, fearing the ineverM^ 
ftruction of the ignorant and irreligious. z> , 

Witnefs the irreverent ion ***** h • 

Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 

Servant of fervants, on his vitious race. Milt. Par h } 

Swearing, and the irreverent ufing the name of God ^ 
common difeourfe, is another abufe of the tongue. ^ 

. If an "’reverent expreflion or thought too wanton are crew 
into my verfes, through my inadvertency, let their author, 
be anfwerable for them. Drd 

IrreVeRently. adv. [from irreverent.] Without due re- 
fpect or veneration. 

’Tis but an ill effay of reverence and godly fear to ufe the 
gofpel irreverently. _ Government of the Tongue 

Irreversible, adj. [in and reverfe.] Not to be recalled • not 
to be changed. 

The fins of his chamber and his clofet fhall be produced 
before men and angels, and an eternal irreverfible fentence be 
pronounced. Rogers’s Scrums. 

Irreversibly, adv. [from irreverfible.] Without change. 
The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confined to the 
doctrines of faith, hath occafioned that great fcandal in the 
church, at which fo many myriads of folifidians have Hum¬ 
bled, and fallen irreverftbly , by conceiving heaven a reward of 
true opinions. Hammond on Fundamentch. 

Irrevocable, adj. [irrevocability Latin ; irrevocable, French.] 
Not to be recalled; not to be brought back; not to be rc- 
verfed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 

That only Warwick’s daughter fhall be thine. Shakefp. 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom. 

Which I have paft upon her. Sbakef. As you like it. 

That which is paft is gone and irrevocable , therefore they 
do but trifle that labour in paft matters. Bacon's EjJ'ayi. 

The fecond, both for piety renown’d. 

And puiffant deeds, a promife fhall receive 
Irrevocable , that his regal throne 

For ever fhall endure. Milton's Paradife Lof . 

By her irrevocable fate, 

War fhall the country wafte and change the ftate. Dryden. 

The other victor flame a moment ftood, 

Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguifh’d wood ; 

For ever loft, th’ irrevocable light 

Forfook the black’ning coals, and funk to night. Dryden. 

Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 

And each irrevocable word is fate. Pope. 

Irrevocably, adv. [from irrevocable.] Without recall. 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire would be 
irrevocably extinguifhed. Boyle. 

To FRRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin.] To wet; to moiften; 
to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts of the body, 
doth continually irrigate , nourifh, keep hot, and fupple all the 
members. Ray on the Creation. 

A bulky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted fleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips* 

Irrig a'tion. n.f [from irrigate.] The act of watering or 
moiftening. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. Bacon, 
Irri'guous. adj. [from irrigate.] 

1. Watery; watered. 

The flow’ry lap . 

Of fome irriguous valley fpreads her ftore. Mi ton.. 

2. Dewy; moift. Phillips feems to have miftaken the Latin 
phrafe irriguus fopor. 

Rafli Elpenor 

Dry’d an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his furfeit by irriguous fleep : 

Imprudent! him death’s iron fleep oppreft. * ‘ftjc 

Irri'sion. n.f. [irrifio, Lat. irrifion , French.] The ^ 
laughing at another. . .. j 

This perfon, by his indifereet and unnatural trrjton , 
expofing of his father, incurs his indignation and cur e. 

6 Woodward's Natural Hiftf). 

ToI'RRITATE. v. a. [irrilo, Latin ; irriter, French.] 
i. To provoke; to teaze; to exafperate. . . 

The earl, fpeaking to the freeholders in i^P^P 0115 yjj. 
guage, did not irritate the people. . Bacon s Henry ^ 
His power at court could not qualify him to go throug 
at difficult reformation, whilft he had a fuperior 1 


that aimcuu rerormauon, wnuu uc « *“r-^ ein 
church, who, having the reins in his hand, could flac cn ^ 
according to his own humour and indiferetion, an 
thought to be the more remifs to irritate his choleric 
fition,’ " 01 1 To 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang\ 
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To fret; to put into motion or diforder by any irregular or 
■ unaccuftomed contafl; to ftimuiate; to vellieate. 

Cold maketh the fpirits vigorous, and irntatcth them. Bacon. 
To heighten ; to agitate; to enforce. 

J Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it burn 
more fiercely, as fire fcorcheth in frofty weather. Bacon. 

When they are collected, the heat becometh more violent 
and irritate , and thereby expelleth fweat. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Rous’d 

By dafh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They 3 furious fpring. Thomson's Summer. 

IrritaVion. n.f [ irritatio , Latin; irritation , French; from 
irritate.] 

1. Provocation; exafperation. 

2. Stimulation; vellication. 

Violent affections and irritations of the nerves, in any part 
of the body, is caufqd by fomething acrimonious. Arbutbnot. 

Irru'ption. n.f. [irruption, Fr. irruptio , Latin.] 

1. The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 

I refrain,, too fuddenly, 

To utter what will come at laft too foon; 

Left evil tidings, with too rude irruption , 

Hitting thy aged ear, fhould pierce too deep. Milton. 

'There are frequent inundations made in maritime coun¬ 
tries by the irruption of the fea. Burnet. 

A full and fudden irruption of thick melancholick blood 
into the heart puts a flop to its pulfation. Harvey. 

2. Inroad; burft of invaders into any place. 

Notwithftanding the irruptions of the barbarous nations, 
one can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful a foil fhould be¬ 
come fo miferably unpeopled. Addifon on Italy. 

Is. [ip, Saxon. See To Be.] 

1. The third perfon fingular of to be: I am, thou art, he is. 

He that is of God, heareth God’s words. Jo. viii. 47. 
Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; neither is 
it in them to do good. Jer. x. 5. 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical. 

Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Sbakefpeares Macbeth. 

2. It is fometimes exprefled by 's. 

Therer fame among you have beheld me fighting. Shakefp. 

Isare'lla Colour, n.f. A kind of colour. Ainfw. 

Isch 1 a'dick. adj. [jurygiov, Icr^ocAxog ; ifehiadique, Fr.] In 
anatomy, an epithet given to the veins of the foot that termi¬ 
nate in the crural. Harris. 

Fschury. n.f [icx^oc, 'Nyu and Zqov, urine; ifeburte, Fr. 
ifekuria, Latin.] A ftoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other caufe. 

Ischure'tick. n.f [ifchuretique,Yr. from ifehury.] Such me¬ 
dicines as force urine when fuppreffed. 

Ish. [lyc, Saxon.] 

1. A termination added to an adjective to exprefs diminution, a 
fmall degree, or incipient ftate of any quality : as, bluijh, 
tending to blue ; brightifo, fomewhat bright. 

2. It is like wife fometimes the termination' of a gentile or pof- 
feffive adje&ive: as, Swedift, Danijh ; the Danifh territories, 
or territories of the Danes. 

3. It hkewife notes participation of the qualities of the fubftan- 
Toguijh WhlCh !t ^ addCd : ™f° 0 l 'f ooli J h 5 mannijhy rogue, 

Tsjcle n.f [More properly icicle, from he\ but ice fhould ra¬ 
ther be written ife ; i rr , Saxon.] A pendent fhoot of ice. 

Do you know this lady r 
-The moon of Rome ; chafte as the iftcle 
I hat s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow 
Hanging on Dian’s temple. Shahfpeare. 

1 he rrolts and fnows her tender body fpare; 

Thofe are not limbs for ificles to tear. Drvden 

Isingl'ass n.f. [from ice, or ife, and ghf; that is, matter 
congealed into glafs ; uhthyocolla, Latin.] 

Ifinghfsa .a tough, firm, and light fubftance, of a whitifh 
to? f ?™ ede S ree 'ranCparent, much refembllng glue, 
but cleanlier and fleeter. We ufually receive it in twilled 
pieces, .of a roundilh figure like a ftaple, which the druegifts 
S' " 1t0 ' h '" like ikins, that eafily diffolve. £ j' , e 

rifthen S c f: h eV?r ^ ^ fcofthe^o." 

m R^itf b0 l‘ n? ' 1 he greateft 9 " antit y of i/mgfj \ s m P a d e 
111 Kuflb. It ls ait excellent aggiutinant and bL-l' 

find it effiodoJs? "’l ge " ieS an<i '" broths ’ The winelcoopm 
wfi&WeiQUS for clearing wines,. Hill's Mat Med 
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Rsinglass Strne. n.f. This is a foffil which is one of the 
pureft and fimpleft of the natural bodies. It is found in 
broad mafles, compofed of a multitude of extremely thin 
plates or flakes. The mafles are of a brovvnifli or redifli co¬ 
lour; but when the plates are feparated, they are perfectly 
colourlefs, and more bright and pellucid than the fineft glafs. 
It is found in Mufcovy," Perfla, the ifland of Cyprus, in the 
Alps and Apennines, and the mountains of Germany. . 7 he 
ancients made their windows of it, inftead of glafs. It is alfo 
fometimes ufed for glafs before pictures, and for horn in 
lanthorns. Hill s Mat. Med. 

FSLAND. n.f. [infUfa, Latin ; if da, Italian ; ealand, Erfe. It 
is pronounced Hand.] A tradl of land furrounded by water. 
He will carry this ifland home in his pocket, and give it his 

fon foF an apple.-And fowing the kernels of it in the fea, 

bring forth more iflands. Shakefpeare's lempcft. 

Within a long recefs there lies a bay. 

An ifland fhades it from the rolling fea, 

And forms a port. Dryden. 

Some fafer world in depth of woods embrac’d, 

Some happier ifland in the wat’ry wafte. Johnfon. 

Ifland of hlifs! amid’the fubjedf Peas. Thomfn. 

Inlander, n.f [from ifland. Pronounce Hander.] An inha¬ 
bitant of a country furrounded by water. 

We, as all iftanders, are lunares, or the moon’s men. Camd. 

Your dinner, and the generous iftanders 
By you invited, do attend your prefence. Shakefp. Othello. 
There are many bitter fayings againft iftanders in general, 
reprefenting them as fierce, treacherous, and unhofpitable: 
thofe who live on the continent have fuch frequent intercourfe 
with men of different religions and languages, that they be¬ 
come more kind than thofe who are the inhabitants of an 
ifland. Addifon s Freeholder. 

A race of rugged mariners are thefe, 

Unpolilh’d men, and boiftVous as their feas ; 

'Fhe native iftanders alone their care. 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope's Odyffey . 

Isle, n.f [ifte, French; infula, Latin. Pronounce//^.] 

1. An ifland ; a country furrounded by water. 

Is it not an eafy matter 
To make lord William Haftings of our mind, 

For the inftalment of this noble duke 

* In the feat royal of this famous ifte ? Shakefp. R. III. 

The dreadful fight 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 

Seas ftain’d with gore I fing, advent’rous toil. 

And how thefe monflers drd difarm an ifte. Waller . 

2. [Written, I think, corruptly for aile, from aile, French, from 
ala, Latin, the aile being probably at firft only a wing or fide 
walk. It may come likewife from allee , French, a walk.] A 
long walk in a church, or pubJick building. 

O’er the twilight groves and dulky caves. 

Long founding ijlcs and intermingled graves. 

Black melancholy fits. p 0 p e 

Isopeiume'trical. n.f. [Sf©?, 1, and .] Ingeome- 

try, are fuch figures as have equal perimeters or circumfe¬ 
rences, of which the circle is the greateft. Harris. 

Isosceles, n.f. [ifofcde, Pr. or equiangular triangle.] That 
which hath only two Tides equal. FUrri, 

ISSUE, n.f. [iftue, French.] 

1. The a£t of pafling out. 

2. Exit; egrefs ; or paflage out. 

Unto the Lord belong the ijftues from death. Pf Ixviii. 20 

Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
itfues of life. D 

T . , Prov. iv. 2?. 

Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable whilft in 
motion, as the only means to find an ijfue out of this diffi- 


culty. 


Digby on Bodies. 


We nught have eafily prevented thofe great returns of mo- 
"& . 0f /‘ mC K e; and ' f it be true the French are fo impove- 

I i! c ° nd,tlon they have been, if thati/L of 

wealth had been flopped ? $7 7 

• Event; confluence. *wjt. 

Spirits are not finely touch’d, 

But to fine ’J/jy 1 - Shahfp.M«fi.far.Metres 

If I were ever fearful J • 

To do a thing, where I the ijfue doubted, 

V\ hereof the execution did cry out 
Againft the non-performance, ’twas.a fear 
V\ inch oft infedls the wifeft. t _ , 

But let the ijfue correfpondent prove' ^ ^ ^ 

«.« SdtfiS" 

The wittieft fayings and fentenees will S ? r ™ m - 

chance, and nothing elfe but fo iiJ. 1 a ? of 

fancy. nan > iuck > ; hlts of a roving 

Our prerent condition is better for us in rt, S / rm !‘ s - 

uninterrupted heaith and fecunty that“’he athe^efir^Y? 


4 * Termination; 
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4. Termination; conclufion. 

He hath preferved Argalus alive, under pretence of having 
him publickly executed after thefe wars, of which they hope 
for a foon and profperous ifue. . Sidney. 

What ijjue of my love remains for me! 

How wild a paffion works within my bread ! 

With what prodigious flames am I pofleft! Dryden. 

Homer, at a loft to bring difficult matters to an ijfue , lays 
his hero afleep, and this folves the difficulty. Broome. 

5. Sequel deduced from premifes. 

I am to pray you not to {train my fpeech 
To grofier ijjues , nor to larger reach, 

Than to fufpicion. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

6. A fontanel; a vent made in a mufcle for the difcharge of 
humours. 

This tumour in his left arm was caufed by drift binding of 
his ijfue. Wifeman. 

7. Evacuation. 

A woman was difeafed with an ijfue of blood. Mat. ix. 20. 

8. Progeny ; offspring. 

O nation miferable! 

When {halt thou fee thy wholfome days again? 

Since that the trueft ijfue of thy throne, 

Bv his own interdiction {lands accurft. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

"Nor where Abaffin kings their ijfue guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by fome fuppos’d 

True paradife, under theiEthiop line 

By Nilus’ head. Milton's'Paradife Lofl. 

7 his old peaceful prince, as heav’n decreed, 

Was blefs’d with no male ijfue to fucceed. Dryden's JEn. 

The frequent productions of monfters, in all the fpecies of 
animals, and ftrange ijfues of human birth, carry with them 
difficulties, not poffible to confift with this hypothefis. Locke. 

9. [In law.] Ijfue hath divers applications in the common law: 

fometimes ufed for the children begotten between a man and 
his wife; fometimes for profits growing from an amercement, 
fine, or expences of fuit; fometime for profits of lands or 
tenements ; fometime for that point of matter depending in 
fuit, whereupon the parties join and put their caufe to the 
trial of the jury. Ijfue is either general or fpecial: general 
ifue feemeth to be that whereby it is referred to the jury to 
bring in their verdiCt, whether the defendant have done any 
fiich thing as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. The fpecial 
ijfue then muff be that, where fpecial matter being alleged by 
the defendant for his defence, both the parties join thereupon, 
and fo grow rather to a demurrer, if it be queejlio juris , or to 
trial by the jury, if it b z qu&Jho fafli. _ Cowel. 

To 1 'ssue. v. n. [from the noun ; ijfer, Fr. ufcire , Italian.] 

1. To come out; to pafs out of any place. 

Waters ijjued out from under the threfhold of the houfe. 

Ezek. xlvii. 1. 

From the utmoft end of the head branches there ijfueth out 
a gummy juice. Raleigh s Hijlory of the World . 

Waters ijfit d from a cave. Milton. 

Ere Pallas ifu'd from the thunderer’s head, 

Dulnefs o’er all poffefs’d her ancient right. Pope. 

2. To make an eruption. 

Three of mafter Ford’s brothers watch the door with 
piftols, that none ftiould ijfue out, otherwife you might flip 
away. , Shakefpeare. 

J ~ * ,/r - r — Milton. 


Cowley. 
Cowley. 
Flatman . 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


See that none hence ifue forth a fpy. 

Hafte, arm your Ardeans, ijfue to the plain ; 

With faith to friend, affault the Trojan train. 

At length there iflu'd, from the grove behind, 

A fair affembly of the female kind. 

A buzzing noife of bees his ears alarms; 

Straight ijfue through the fides affembling fwarms. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians {land, 

And furl their fails, and ijfue on the land. Popes OdyJJey. 

j. To proceed as an offspring. 

Of thy Tons that {hall ijjue from thee, which thou fhalt 

beget, (hall they take away. 2 Kings xx. 18. 

4.. To be produced by any fund. 

Thefe altarages ijjud out of the offerings made to the altar, 
and were payable to the priefthood. Ayhffe * Parergon. 

k. To run out in lines. , „ 1 

It would be tried in pipes, being made w.th a belly towards 
the lower end, and then iffuing into a ftraight concave again. 

Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

To 1 'ssue. v. a. 

l. To fend out; to fend forth. n , 

A weak degree of heat is not able either to digeft the parts 

or to ifue the fpirits. ^n’s Ht J*' 

2. To fend out judicially or authoritatively. This is the more 

frequent fenfe. , 

If the council ijfued out any order agamft them, qv it tne 
king fent a proclamation for their repair to their houfes, fome 
nobleman publiffied a proteftation. j Clarendon. 

Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 

A manlion proper for a mourning god: 

Here he gives audience, iffuing out decrees 

To rivers, his dependent deities. O en ' 
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In vain the mafler ijfues out commands, 

In vain the trembling failors ply their hands ; 

7 'he tempeft unforefeen prevents their care. Dryden 

They conftantly wait in court to make a due return of what 
they have done, and to receive fuch other commands as the 
judge fhall ijfue forth. Jylife’s Parergon. 

Pssueless. adj. [from ijfue .1 Without offspring; without 
descendants. 

Carew, by virtue of this entail, fucceeded to Hugh’s por¬ 
tion, as dying ifueiefs. Carezus Survey of~Cornwal. 

I have done fin ; 

For which the heav’ns, taking angry note. 

Have left me ifueiefs. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Fsthmus. n.f. [ ijlhmus, Latin.] A necLof land joining the 
peninfula to the continent. 

There is a caftle ftrongly feated on a high rock, which 
joineth by an ijlhmus to the land, and is impregnably forti¬ 
fied. Sandy s' s Travels. 

The north fide of the Affyrian empire ftretcheth northward 
to that ijlhmus between the Euxine and the Cafpian feas. 

Brerewood on Languages . 

O life, thou nothing’s younger brother! 

Thou weak built ijlhmus , that do’ft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities. 

Yet can’ll not wave nor wind fuftain; 

But broken and o’erwhelm’d the ocean meets again. Cowley. 
Our church of England {lands as Corinth between two feas, 
and there are fome bufy in cutting the ijlhmus , to let in both 
at once upon it. StiJingfeet. 

Cleomenes thinking it more advifeable to fortify, not the 
ijlhmus, but the mountains, put his defign in execution. Creech. 
Plac’d on this ijlhmus of a middle Hate, 

A being darkly wife, and rudely great. Pope. 

IT. pronoun. [ fen;, Saxon.] 

1. The neutral demonflrative. Ufed in fpeaking of things. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath not itfelf. 

Bramh. againjl Hobbs . 

Will our great anger learn to {loop fo low ? 

I know it cannot. 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 

Thou who mafter art of it. 

His fon, it may be, dreads no harm; 

But kindly waits his father’s coming home. 

The time will come, it will, when you {hall know 
The rage of love. Dryden . 

How can I fpeak? or how, fir, can you hear? 

Imagine that which you would moft deplore. 

And that which I would fpeak, is it or more. Dryden. 

A mind fo furniffied, what reafon has it to acquiefce in its 

conclufions! e \ 

The glory which encompaffed them covered the place, ana 
darted its rays with fo much ftrength, that the whole fabrick 
began to melt. dddifm’s Freeholder. 

If we find a greater good in the prefent conftitution, than 
would have accrued either from the total privation of 1/, or 
from other frames and ftruftures, we may then reafon ably con¬ 
clude, that the prefent conftitution proceeded from an intelli¬ 
gent and good being, that formed it that particular way out 0 
choice. , Bentleys Sermns. 

2 . It is ufed abfolutely for the {late of a perfon or attair. 

How is it with our general ? 

-Even fo 

As with a man by his own alms impoiforid. 

And with his charity (lain. Shakfpearis Cortolmt. 

3. It is ufed for the thing ; the matter; the affair. 

It's come to pafs, 

That tradable obedience is a flave u^VIIL 

To each incenfed will. ? Shakefp. HenryMM* 

4. It is fometimes expreffed by 't. 

He rallied, and again fell to ’/ ; 

For catching foe by nearer foot. 

He lifted with fuch might and ftrength, ti«Mras. 

As would have hurl’d him thrice his lengt . ; mnIltatlon of 
The defign, it Teems, is to avoid the dreadful impu ^ 

s . A^ufed ludicroufly after neutral verbs, to gy e an e ^f h e 
5 If Abraham brought all w.th him, it is not pwbabte®., 
meant to walk it back again for his pleafure. 1 w hen 

The Lacedemonians, at theftraights nails and 

their arms failed them, fought it out with the 

te 1 h have often feen people lavifh i/ profufely in tnckingJP 
their children, and yet ftarve their minds. ^ ormo ufe, 

A mple courfes it not on the ground, lik spehlator. 

but lives under the earth. . . J 

Whether the charmer finner it, or laint u, 

If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. f 

6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicroufly, or rudely to per 
Let us after him, 

Whofe care is gone before to bid us ^eth- 

It is a p erltfs kinfman. c J* 
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Do, child, go fo it grahdam, child: 

Give grandam kingdom, and -ft ^ 

/r is'fometimes ufed of the firft or fecond perfon fomet.mes 
nf more. This mode of fpeech, though ufed by good au¬ 
thors, and fupported by the ily a of the French, has yet an ap¬ 
pearance of barbarifm. 

Who was’t came by r 

_*Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 

Macduff is fled to England. Shakef. Macbeth. 

City, 

'Tis I, that made thy widows. Shakefp. Coriolamts. 

*Tis thefe that early taint the female foul. Pope. 

ITCH. n.f. 3ic)?a, Saxon.] 

j A cutaneous difeafe extremely.contagious, which overfpreads 
* the body with fmall puftules filled with a thin ferum, and raifed 
as microfcopes have difcovered by a fmall animal. It is cured 
by fulphur. 

Lull and liberty 

Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths. 

That ’gainft the ftream of virtue they may ftrive, 

And drown themfelves in riot, itches, biains. Shak. Timon ; 
The Lord will finite thee with the {cab and with the itch, 
whereof thou can’ft not be healed. Deutr. xxviii. 27. 

As if divinity had patch’d 

The itch, on purpofe, to be fcratch’d. Hudibras. 

2. The fenfation of uneafinefs in the (kin, which is eafed by 
rubbing. 

3, A conftant teazing defire. 

A certain itch of meddling with other people’s matters, puts 
us upon {hifting. L'EJirange. 

He had ftill pedigree in his head, and an itch of being 
thought a divine king. Dryden. 

From fervants company a child is to be kept, not by pro¬ 
hibitions, for that will but give him an itch after it, but by 
other ways. Locke. 

At half mankind when gen’rous Manly raves, 

All know ’tis virtue ; for he thinks them knaves : 

When univerfal homage Umbra pays, 

All fee ’tis vice, and itch of vulgar praife. Pope: 

ToItch. v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To feel that uneafinefs in the {kin which is removed by rubbing. 

A troublefome itching of the part was occafioned by want of 
tranfpiration. Wifeman s Surgery. 

My right eye itches', fome good luck is near; 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. Dryden. 

2. To long; to have continual defire. This fenfe appears in the 
following examples, though fome of them are equivocal. 

Mafter Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fighter, 

though now a man of peace.-Mr. Page, though now I 

be old, and of peace, if I fee a fword out, my finger itches 
to make one. Shakefpeare. 

Caffius, you yourfelf 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm. 

To fell and mart your offices for gold. Shak. Julius Cre far. 
The itching ears, being an epidemick difeafe, give fair op¬ 
portunity to every mountebank. Decay of Piety. 

All fuch have ftill an itching to deride. 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 

I tch y. adj. [from itch.) Infected with the itch. 

ITEM. adv. [Latin.] Alfo. • A word ufed when any article 
is added to the former. 

Ftem. n.f. 

1. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of admiration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by 
h!s hde, and I to perufe him by items. Shakefpeare. 

it this difeourfe have not concluded our weaknefs, I have 
one item more of mine: if knowledge can be found, I muft 
lofe that which I thought I had, that there is none. Glanv 

2. A hint; an innuendo. 

7 oPterate. v. a. [ itero , Latin.] 

I * T ° [ e P ea U to utter again ; to inculcate by frequent mention 
we covet to make the pfalms efpecially familiar unto all • 
tills is the very caufe why we iterate the pfalms oftner than any 
other part of henpture befides; the caufe wherefore we inure 

the people together with their minifter, and not the minifter 

a'one to read them, as other parts of Scripture he doth Hook 
one ™y monthly, the other may daily be ite- 

In the firft ages God gave laws unto our fathers and^thrir 

Sg°know e n V to d Gtd? d he° f ret°ved feet- 
^ Hath het f 1 

1 he king, t0 keep a decency towards ffr 

hinflate- 1 " a ? baffadors t0 intimate unto him the decreed 

fift frota hoftlfitv Sm ° ti0n th3t the K Frencb *- 

aft ^th of r r ions ,° f fes 
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currence, when the found refleaing, returneth immediately 
upon the original, and fo iterateth it not, but ampJifieth it. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory: 

2 . To do over again. 

Afties thoroughly burnt, and well reverberated by fire, after 
the fait thereof hath been drawn out by iterated deco 6 lions. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Adam took no thought. 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to iterate 

Her former trefpafs fear’d, the more to footh 

Him with her lov’d fociety. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Fterant. adj. [iterans, Latin.] Repeating. 

Waters being near, make a current echo; but being far¬ 
ther off, they make an iterant echo. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Iteration, n.f, [iteration, French; iterati 7, Latin.] Repeti¬ 
tion; recital over again. 

Truth tir’d with iteration 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefpeare. 

My hufband! 

--Ay, ’twas he that told me firft. 

-My hufband ! 

-What needs this iteration, woman? 

I fay, thy hufband. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Iterations are commonly loft of time; but there is no fuch 
gain of time, as to iterate often the ftate of the quelrion; for 
it chafeth away many a frivolous fpeech. Bacon's Efays. 

In all thefe refpedls it hath a peculiar property to engage the 
receiver to perfevere in all piety, and is farther improved by the 
frequent iteration and repetition. Hammond. 

Itinerant, adj. [itinerant, French.] Wandering; not fettled. 
It fhould be my care to fweeten and mellow the voices of 
itinerant tradefmen, as alfo to accommodate their cries to 
their refpedlive wares. Addifon's Spectator. 

Itinerary, n.f [itineraire, French; itinerarium, Latin.] A 
book of travels. 

The clergy are Efficiently reproached, in moft itineraries , 
for the univerfal poverty one meets with in this plentiful king- 

^ om - Addifon on Italy. 

Itinerary. ^adj. [itineraire, Fr. itinerarius, Lat J Travelling; 
done on a journey; done during frequent change of place. 

He did make a progrefs from Lincoln to the northern parts, 
though it were rather an itinerary circuit of juftice than a pro- 

T S refs - Bacon's Henry VII. 

Itse'lf. pronoun, [it zn&felf.] The neutral reciprocal pro¬ 
noun applied to things. r 

Who then fhall blame 
FI is pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being.there.?- Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Borrowing of foreigners, in itfelf, makes not the kingdom 
rich or poor. Locke 

Ju'eilant W; [juhihns, Lat.] Uttering fongs of triumph’. 
The planets hft’nmg flood, F 

While the bright pomp afeended jubilant. Milt Par Loll 

Jubilation, nf [jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, Lat. The aft of 
declaring triumph. 

Ju'bii-ee » / [jubile, Fr. jubilum, from jubllo, low Latin ] A 
publick feftivity; a time of rejoicing; a feafon of joy. J 
Angels utt ring joy, heav’n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hofanna’s fill’d 
Th’eternal regions Milton't Paradife Lo/l 

Joy was then a mafculine and a fevere thing: the recreation 
of the judgment, or rejoicing the jubilee of reafon. South 
I he town was all a jubilee of feafts. r> J 

[jucunditas, jucundus, Latin.] PleafSi 

and raife a fmile from the moft fompofed tempers P ’ 

Judas W n.f. [fli.uafrun,, LatFj Aslant ^ 

it hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe wino-o 1 1 

above the ftandard: the head is rnmm J j T g placed 
pointal, which rifes in the centre of the flow" 0 peta ^ ; th . e 
encompaffed with the ftamina, afterward becomesT’long flat 
pod, containing feveral kidney ft,aped feeds • to which m 1 
added rroundifh leaves, growing alternately^the 

Judas tree yields a fine purplifh, bright red hloff • . 

Spring, and is increafed by layers Mor/l ”, ,n th e 

1 o Juda'ize. V . n. [ judalfer Fr iudal . i V Irluslan dry . 
conform to the manner of the Jews ’ ° W Lat,n -J To 

TTinPp aUl - ; Tr !zV W f th Jews > all to all x. , 

JUDGE, n.f. [juge, French ; judex, Latin j Candyt. 

i. One who is invefted with authoritv tn A ^ • 

queftion, real or perfonal. * determine any caufe or 

Shall not the judge of all the pan-h a • , , 

A father of the fatherlefs and a ’ / ° : Gen efts. 

this holy habitation. ’ d ]udge of the widows is God 

Of 11 i- Thouar OW^ Pf\xx\\\. 5. 

dully: it becomes a painter to take T ‘ n - ever y circumftance 
being the foverelgn judge of his owl a" “ “ b “ Ut f fu1 ’ 
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1. One who prefides in a court of judicatures. 

Mv lord Baffanio gave his ring away 
Xjrito the judge that begg’d it. ShakefpearetMerch. of Venice. 

A fingle voice; and that not paft me, but 
Bv learned approbation of the judges. Shakefp. H. VIll. 
„ One who has Skill fufficient to decide upon the merit of any 


thing. 


J Dryden. 
Pope. 


How dares your pride, 

As in a lifted field to fight your caufe, 

Unafk’d the royal grant; nor marlhal by, 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. 

A perfect judge will , read each piece of wit, 

With the fame fpirit that its author writ. 

To jfumsE. v. n. [juger , French ; judico, Latin.] 

*• T Mytron n g e be C uponthee; the Lord judge between thee-and 

m Y e judge not for man, but for the Lord, whoj.wl&you 

in the judgment. . . 

2, To form or give an opinion. 

Belhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 

For {he is wife, if lean judge aright. ' 

Ye judge after the flefh; I judge no man. Jo. vm. 5 * 

Authors to themfelves, 

Both what they judge and what they chufe. ' * 

If I did not know the originals, I fhould " ev " be , ab I e ? 
judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, and which Ovid D ry . 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon mull; l , 
which can never permit the mind to rejeft a greater evidence, 
to embrace what is lefs evident. . 

He proceeds in his inquiry into fciences, refolved to/*js* 

of them freely. 

n Todifcern; to diftinguilh. . < , , 

3 How doth God know? Can h z judge through^ xii ^ 

CX °Judge in yourfeives: is it comely a woman pra^unto God 

^"how properly the tories may be called the whole body of 
the Britifh nation, I leave to any one s judging. Addifn. 

J°To pafs fentence upon; to examine authoritatively; to de- 

termine finally. . Milton. 

Chaos {hall judge the ftrife. 

Then thofe, whoin form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors Judg'd their caufe. Dryden. 
1. To pafs fevere cenfure; to doomfevere:ly 

He fhall judge among the heathen ; he fhall ^ 

with the dead bodies. Matthew. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

T et no man judge you in meat or drink. 2 °’ 

Ju'dger n.f. [from judge.] One who forms judgment; or 
Pa The C vulgar'threatened to be their oppreffers, 

' ^ They who guide themfelves meerlyby what appears, are ill 
judges of what they have not well examined. & y 

one term or 

0116 to brutifb beafts 

Th d e Hcl7w“odTas°gi'ven man » fupplythe want 
of Tertair^ knowledge, is judgment, whereby the mind takes 

m. *» “*“ h ” vi: 

If my fufpea be falfe, forgive me, God, 

For judgment only doth belong to thee. Shake]. M. 
o The afl of exercifing judicature. 

• J They o-ave judgment upon him. , 2 A "’S IXXV- 

When thou, O Lord, fhalt ftand d.fclos d 


Opinion; notion. 

I fee mens judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 

To fuller all alike. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra^. 

When (he did think my mafter lov’d her well, 

She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. Shakefpeare . 

j. Sentence againft a criminal. 

When he was brought again to til’ bar, to bear 
His knell rung out, his judgment , he was ftirr’d 
With agony. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The chief priefts informed me, defiring to have judgment 
againft him. -dfls xxv. 15. 


Milts 


on. 


In majefty fevere. 

And fit \n judgment on my foul, 

- II 


Addifon's Spectator. 


O how {hall I appear. 

^^^dl^^identWesarepur^m^i^ 

judgment is made by the imagination, otherwif by^h^ ^ 

{landing. . , w hat kind of diflolution 

We fhall make , judgment of th( £artL 

that earth was capable of. f “ rs “ f } J our f en fes, 

whoever we^ould form a juft judgment of things propofed 

5 The r quai!iy y of diftlngu’ifhing propriety and impropriety; 

“'judgment, a coo, and flow faculty, attends not a man m 
.t/r^nture of poetical compotition. 

’Tis with our judgments zs out matches, none 

vet each believes his own. r 


On Adam laft this judgment he pronounc’d. 

8. Condemnation. This is a theological ufe.. 

The judgment was by one to condemnation; but the free 
gift is of many offences untojuftification. Rom. v. 16. 

The precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the Gofpel 
will rife up in judgment againft us, and the articles of our 
faith will be fo many articles of accufation. Tidotfin. 

9. Puniftiment infli&ed by providence, with reference to fome 
particular crime. 

This judgment of the heavens that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. • . Shakef King Lear. 

We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitablenefs, than to in¬ 
terpret affli&ions as puniffiments and judgments: it aggravates 
the evil to him who fuffers* when he looks upon himfelf as 
the mark of divine vengeance. Addfons Spectator. 

10. Diftribution of juftice. 

The Jews made infurre&ion againft Paul, and brought him 
to the judgment feat. Acts win. 12. 

Your difhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which ftiould become it. Shakef Corich 

In judgments between rich and poor, confider not what the 
poor man needs, but what is his own. Taylor. 

A bold and wife petitioner goes ftrait to the throne and 
judgment feat of the monarch. Arbuthn. and Popes Mart. S crib. 

11. Judiciary laws; ftatutes.. 

If ye hearken to thefe judgments , and keep and do them, 

the Lord thy God {hall keep unto thee the covenant. Deutr. 

12. The laft doom. 

The dreadful judgment day 

So dreadful will not be as was his fight. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Ju'dicatory. n.f. [judico , Latin.] 

1. Diftribution of juftice. 

No fuch crime appeared as the lords, the fupremd court ot 
judicatory , would judge worthy of death. Clarendon. 

2 . Court of juftice. . , 

Human judicatories give fentence on matters of right and 

wrong, but inquire not into bounty and beneficence. Atterb. 
Judicature, n.f. [ judicature,? x. judico, Latin.] Power of 

diftributingjuftice. . 

The honour of the judges iri their judicature is tnekmgs 

honour Bacon's Advice to Vtlhers. 

If he {hould bargain for a place of judicature, let him be 

reiefted with {hame. . . J ‘ 

"In judicatures to take away the trumpet, the fcarlet, the a 
tendance, makes juftice naked as well as blind. South t St,mm. 
JUDICIAL, adj. [judicium, Latin.] # 

Praaifed in the diftribution of pubhek juftice. ? 

What government can be without judicial proc g 
And what judicature without a religious oath ? Bentley 

2 . Infliaed on as a penalty. /wdnefs South- 

The refiftance of thofe will caufe * judicial hzrdnels. 

Judicially, adv. [from judicial. ] In the forms of 1*1 

JUft l‘t C will behove us to think that we fee Godi 1 KU look:ing on, 
and weighing all our thoughts, words, and aS 
balance of infallible juftice, paffing he farn^ g 
which he intends hereafter judicially to declare. p / ffing 

Judi'ciaby. adj. [judictaire, Fr. judutanus, J 

judgment upon anything. . . ^ftrologers, 

J Before weight be laid upon not.ons of judtew j’ entS) 

the influence of conftellations ought, by fevere P 

to be made out. Pmdpnt • wife; 

JUDI'CIOUS. adj. [judicieux, French.] Prudent, 

J ful in any matter or affair. 

For your husband, 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o’ th’ feafon. J 

Love hath his feat J\ 4 i^ orl ' 

In reafon, and is judicious. 

To each favour meaning we apply 5 Million. 

And palate call judicious. _ . . f or thofe 

We are beholden to judicious writers of o i oc j t . 

difeoveries they have!^eft behind fhem - w jf e ly; W‘ th 

Judi'ciouslv. adv. [from judicious.] bkiliuli), 
iuft determination. 

So bold, yet fo judicioujly you dare, Dryden. 

That your leaft praife is to be regular, Fongim lS 


j 
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tw- SitS 


one who deceives the 


jrr^Sg or indiirent one, which 
fomctimes err f e ldom riles to excellence. Dryden. 

T mak r/ e r Danifh.] A large drinking veffel with a gib- 

He fetch d em drink, Sniffs Mi feel. 

n lare:e iug up to the brink. _ . f ^ 

J°-/f tn<Ss by^rfSf rn ".S appearances 

rf cs^?r , ’ s ftatue 5r;«Y b L a 

mgling of the Ethiopian priefts. Dtguy 

, Co praflife artifice or impofture. 

2 " Re thefe juzfiling fiends no more behev d, 

Th« palm/ with 5 , in a double fenfe. Shakefp. Maeheth. 

Is’t poffible the fpells of France fao\AA juggle 
Men imo fuch ftrange mockeries ? ShakA. Henry VIII. 

They ne’er forfwore themfelves, noi lied, 

Difdain’d to ftay for friends contents; ;;; 

Nor higgl’d about fettlements. Hudibras, p. 

Ju'GGLE. n.f. [from the verb.] 
i A trick by legerdemain. 

" A TM^nU/rr-invention of politicians and a 

juggle of ftate to cozen the people into obedience. Tillotfon. 

Tu'ggler. n.f. [from juggle.] 

1. One who pra&ifes flight of hand 
’ eye by nimble conveyance. 

They fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, # 

Drug- working forcerers that change the mind* 

Difguifed cheaters* prating mountebanks* 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

I faw a juggler that had a pair of cards, and would tell a 
man what card he thought. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

Ariftaeus was a famous poet, that flourifhed 111 the days ot 
Croefus, and a notable juggler. Sandys's Travels. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impofters, do daily delude 

Brown's Vulgar Errous, b. 1. 
The juggler which another’s flight can {how. 

But teaches how the world his own may know. Garth. 
One who is managed by a juggler fancies he has money in 
hand ; but let him grafp it never fo carefully, upon a word 
or two it increafes or dwindles. Addifon's Freeholder , N .10. 
What magick makes our money rife. 

When dropt into the fouthern main ; . 

Or do thefe jugglers cheat us ? Swift s Mtfcel • 

2 . A cheat; a trickilh fellow. 

O me, you juggler ; oh, you canker bloffom, 

You thief of love ; what, have you come by night. 

And ftoll’n my love’s heart from him ? Shakefpeare. 

I fing no harm 

To officer, juggler, or juftice of peace. Donne. 

Ju'gglingly. adv. [from jugglef\ In a deceptive manner. 
Ju'gular. adj. [jugulum, Latin.] Belonging to the throat; 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal jugular, through 
his neck. Wifeman's Surgery. 

JUICE, n.f. [jus, French; juys, Dutch.] 

1. The liquor, fap, or water of plants and fruits. 

If I define wine, I muft fay, wine is a juice not liquid; or 
wine is a fubftance; for juice includes both fubftance and 
liquid. Watts's Logick, p. i. 

Unnumber’d fruits, 

A friendly juice to cool thirft’s rage contain* Thomfon. 

2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is lefs than blood ; for if the words be 
but becoming and fignifying, and the fenfe gentle* there is 
juice: but where that wanteth, the language is thin, fcarce 
covering the bone. Benj. Johnfon's Difcovcry. 

An animal whole juices are unfound can never be nourifti- 
ed ; unfound juices can never repair the fluids. Arbuthnot. 
Jui'celess. adj. [from juice.] Dry; without moifture; with¬ 
out juice. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every-where; not 
with a juicelefs green carpet, but with fuccuient herbage and 
nouriftiing grafs. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

When Boreas’ fpirit blufters fore, 

Beware th’ inclement heav’ns ; now let thy hearth 

hs. Philips. 

Plenty of juice ; fucculence. 

-xvjLvift ; full of juice. 

Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put forth 
herbs of a fat and juicy fubftance. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Each plant and juicief gourd will pluck. Milton . 

The mufk’s furpafling worth ! that, in its youth. 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. Philips: 

i o^Juke. v. n. [jucher, French.] 

I o perch upon any thing : as, birdsj 



J 

2 . Juking, in Scotland, denotes ftill any compliance by bena- 
inS T°wo th a e (res ea travel)ed; the one laden with oats^ the^ othqc 

with money : the money-merchant was fo proud o > 

that he went juking and toiling of his head. ^ 6 

T'uiub 7 n.f. [zizyphus, Lat.] A plant whole flower con- 

Iu'tubes. S lifts of fe vera! leaves ’ which are p I aCed C ‘f CuIa f 

j ]y, and expand in form of a rofe; out of whofe 

rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an oblong fleihy 
fruit, fhaped like an olive, including an hard fliell.m 
to cells, each containing an oblong nut or kernel, i he fru 
is like a fmall plum, but it has little flelh upon the ftone. Mill. 

Ju'lap. n.f. [A word of Arabick original; julapiuth, low 

^‘julap js an extemporaneous form of medicine, made of 
fimple and compound water fweetened, and fetves for a vehi¬ 
cle to other forms not fo convenient to take alone. ghtmey. 

Behold this cordial julap here, 

That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds 

With fpirits of balm and fragrant fyrups mixt. Milton. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour the bring- 
ing that away; and by good fudorificks and cordials expel 
the venom, and contemperate the heat and acrimony by julaps 
and emuifions. Wi/mm o Surgery. 

Ju'lus. n.f. 

1. July Rower. See Clove-gillifower and Gilliflower. 

2. Julus, among botanifts, denotes thofe long worm-like 

tufts or palms, as they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang pendular down 
from hazels, walnut-trees, &c. Miller. 

Ju'ly. n. f. [Julius, Lat. juillet, Fr.] The month anciently 
called quintilis, or the fifth from March, named July in ho¬ 
nour of Julius Ccefar ; the feventh month from January. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light yellow, eat¬ 
ing cherries, with his face and boiom fun-burnt. Peachafti. 

JU'MART. n. f. [French.] 

Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of ah afs 
and a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare, 
are frequent. ^ . Locke « 

To Ju'mble. v. a. [in Chaucer, jbmlre, from combter, French, 
Skinner. ] To mix violently and confufedly together.. 

Perfons and humours may be jumbled and difguifed; but 
nature, like quickiilver, will never be killed. L'Ef range. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts of the fame 
meaning; and one may obferve, how apt that is to jumble 
together paflages of feripture, and thereby difturb the true 
meaning of holy feripture. Locke • 

Writing is but juft like dice. 

And lucky mains make people wife; 

And^ jumbled words, if fortune throw them. 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior . 

Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at firft created, and are continually ordered 
for the beft, than that the whole univerfe is mere bungling 
and blundering; all ill-favouredly cobled and jumbled toge¬ 
ther by the unguided agitation and rude {huffies of matter. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

How tragedy and comedy embrace. 

How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope's D'unciad. 
TMt the univerfe was formed by a fortuitous cbnfcourfe of 
atoms, I will no more believe, than that the accidental jum¬ 
bling of the alphabet would fall into a moft ingenious treatife 
of philofophy. Swift , 

To Ju'mble. v.n. To be agitated together. 

They will all meet and jurnble together into a perfe& har¬ 
mony. Swift. 

Ju'mble. n.f. [from the verb.] Confufed mixture; violent 
and confufed agitation. 

Had the world been coagmented from that fuppofed fortui¬ 
tous^^, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanville. 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical revenues, as if 
they were all alienated with equal juftice. Swift . 

Ju'ment. n.f. [jument, Fr. jumehtum, Lat.] Beaft of burthen. 
f aments, as horfes, oxen, and afles, have no erudlation, 
or belching. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

To Jump. v. n. [gumpen, Dutch.] 

To leap ; to fkip; to move Forward without ftep or Aiding. 

Not the worft of the three but jumps twelve foot and an 
half by the fquarb. . Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Here, upon this bank and {helve of time, 

We’d jump the life to come. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The herd come jumping by me. 

And fearlefs, quench their thirft, while I look on. 

And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden . 

So have I feen from Severn’s brink J 

A flock of geefe jump down together, 

Swim where the bird of Jove would fink. 

And fwimming never wet a feather. Swift ; 

andidates petition the emperor to entertain the court with 

L thTff 1 rGkPe ^ and Wh0ever >*/>r the higheft fucceeds 
e 0 1-Ce * Gulliver's Travels . 
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2 * To leap fuddenly. 

One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at tKe Olym- 
pick games, only to fliew the company how far his vanity 
could carry him. Collier. 

We fee a little, prefume a great deal* and fo jump to the 
conclufion. Spehator , N°. 626. 

3. To jolt. 

The noife of the prancing horfes, and of the jumping cha¬ 
riots. A T ah. iii. 2. 

4. To agree; to tally ; to join. 

Do not embrace me till each circumftance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That I am Viola. Sbakejp. Twelfth Night. 

In fome fort it jumps with my humour. Shakejpeare. 

But though they jump not on a juft account, 

Yet do they all confirm a Turkiffi fleet. Shakefp. Othello. 

Becaufe I will not jump with common fpirits. 

And rank me with the barb’rous nations. Shakejpeare. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipfius. Hakewill. 

Never did trufty fquire with knight. 

Or knight with fquire, e’er jump more right; 

Their arms and equipage did fit. 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. Hudihras, p. i. 

This fhews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump : 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Refts with his tail above his head ; 

So in this mungrel ftate of ours. 

The rabble are the fupreme powers. Hudihras , p. iii. 

Good wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the two. More. 

Good now, how your devotions jump with mine. Dryd. 
I am happier for finding our judgments jump in the notion. 

Pope to Swift. 

JUMP. adv. Exactly; nicely. Obfolete. 

Otherwife one man could not excel another, but all fliould 
be either abfolutely good, as hitting jump that indivifible point 
or center wherein goodnefs confifteth ; or elfe miffing it, they 
ffiould be excluded out of the number of well doers. Hooker. 

But fince fo jump upon this bloody queftion, 

You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 

Are here arriv’d. Shakejpeare's Hamlit. 

Myfelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 

And bring him jump , when he may Caffio find 
Soliciting his wife. Shakejpeare's Othello. 

Jump. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a ct of jumping ; a leap ; a {kip. 

The fureft way for a learner is, not to advance by jumps 
and large ftrides; let that, which he fets himfelf to learn 
next) be as nearly conjoined with what he knows already, as 
is poffible. Locke. 

2. A lucky chance. 

Do not exceed 

The prefcript of this fcrowl : our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

3* [J u P e > French.] A waiftcoat; a kind of loofe or limber 
ftays worn by fickly ladies. 

The weeping caflock. fear’d into a jump, 

A fign the prefbyter’s worn to the ftump. Cleaveland. 

Ju'ncate. n.f. [ juncade , French; gioncata, Italian.] 

1. Cheefecake; a kind of fweetmeat of curds and fugar. 

2. Any delicacy. 

A goodly table of pure ivory, 

All fpread with juncates , fit to entertain 

The greateft prince. Spenfer , Sonnet 77. 

With ftories told of many^a feat. 

How fairy Mab the juncates eat. . Milton. 

3. A furtive or private entertainment. It is now improperly 
written junket in this fenfe, which alone remains much in 
ufe. See Ju'nket. 

Ju'ncous. adj. [junceus , Lat.] Full of bulruffies. 

Junction, n.f. [ jonhion , French.] Union; coalition. 

Upon the junhion of the two corps, our fpies dilcovered a 
great cloud of duft. Addifon. 

Ju'ncture. n.f. [ junhura, Latin.] 

1. The line at which two things are joined together. 

Befides thofe groffer elements of bodies, fait, fulphur, and 
mercury, there may be ingredients of a more fubtile nature, 
which being extremely little, may efcape unheeded at the 
junhures of the diftillatory veffels, though never fo carefully 
luted. < > Boyle. 

2. Joint; articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of fevcral vertebrae, as being 
lefs in danger of breaking than if they were all one entire 
bone without thofe griftly junctures. More. 

All other animals have tranfverfe bodies ; and though fome 
do raife thertifelves upon their hinder legs to an upright pof- 
ture, yet they cannot endure it long, neither are the figures 
or junhures, or order of their bones, fitted to fuch a pofture. 

Hale's Originat. of Mankind. 

<2. Union; amity. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt for that devotional, 
compliance and juncture of hearts, which I deftre to bear in 
thofe holy offices to be performed with me. 


I V O 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profeffion in that jmliure of time, they hid 
wel to all the pleafures ot this life. 7 l,- 

. When an y ]aw not conduce to the publick fafenf K 
m fome extraordinary junctures, the very obligation of > 
would endanger the community, that law ought to be 1,] 
afieep. Addifon's Freeholder N° 

J °jE^ Uum > Fn WThe fix* month from 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark green, p ea l 

Ju'nior. adj. [junior, Lat.] One younger than another.^”' 

The fools my juniors by a year, 

Are tortur’d with fufpenfe and fear, 

Who wifely thought my age a fereen, 

When death approach’d to ftand between. ^wift 

According to the nature of men of years, I was repinW 
at the rife of m y juniors, and unequal diftribution of wealth 

. Toiler , N°. 100 

J u niper. n.f [ juniperus, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves of the juniper are long, narrow, and prickly • 
the male flowers are, in fome fpecies, produced at remote 
diftances from the fruit on the fame tree ; but in other fpecies 
they are produced on different trees from the fruit: the firft 
is a foft pulpy berry, containing three feeds in each. Miller. 

Some of our common juniper fhrubs are males and fome 
females, of the fame fpecies. The male fhrubs produce, in 
April and May, a fmall kind of juli with apices on them 
very large, and full of farina; the females produce none of 
thefejuli, but only the berries, which do not ripen till the 
fecond year, and then do not immediately fall off; fo that it 
is no uncommon thing to fee the berries of three different 
years at once on the fame tree. The fhrub is very common 
with us on heaths and barren hills, but the berries ufed me¬ 
dicinally in our {hops are brought from Germany, where it 
is greatly more abundant. The berries are powerful atte- 


nuants, diureticks, and carminative. 


Hill. 


K. Charles. 


A clyfter may be made of the common deco&ions, or of 
mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of linfeed. JVifem. 

Junk. n. f. [probably an Indian word.j 

1. A fmall {hip of China. 

America, which have now but junks and canoes, abound¬ 
ed then in tall {hips. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

2. Pieces of old cable. Ainf. 

Ju'nket. n.f [properly juncate. SeeJuNCATE.] 

1. A fweetmeat. 

You know, there wantsmo junkets at the feaft. Shakefp. 

2. A ftolen entertainment. 

To Ju'nket. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To feaft fecretly ; to make entertainments by ftealth. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, fave them- 
to junket with your fellow fervants at night. Swift, 

2. To feaft. 

Job’s children junketed and feafted together often, but the 
reckoning coft them dear at laft. South's Sermons. 

The apoftle would have no revelling or junketing. South/ 

JU'NTO. n.f. [Italian.] A cabal; a kind of men combined 
in any fecret defign. 

Would men have fpent toilfome days and watchful nights 
in the laborious queft of knowledge preparative to this work, 
at length come and dance attendance for approbation upon a 
junto of petty tyrants, a£led by party and prejudice, who de¬ 
nied fitnefs from learning, and grace from morality. South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his majefty and 
a junto of minifters, which had like to have ended in my de- 
ftru&ion. Gulliver's Travels. 

I'vory. n.f [ ivoire, French; ehur, Lat.] 

Ivory is a hard, folid, and firm fubftance,, of a fine white 
colour, and capable of a very good polifli: it is the dens ex- 
ertus of the elephant, who carries on each fide of his jaws a 
tooth of fix or feven feet in length, of the thicknefs of a 
man’s thigh at the bafe, and almoft entirely folid ; the two 
fometimes weighing three hundreed and thirty pounds: t ee 
ivory tufks are 'hollow from the bafe to a certain height, an 
the cavity is filled with a compact medullary fubftance, feem- 
ing to have a great number of glands in it. The finel f v ° r J 
is brought from the Eaft-Indies, where great quantity o 1 is 
not taken immediately from the head of the amma , u 
found buried in the earth. The ivory of the iflands or e) 0 
and of Achem do not become yellow in the wearing as 
other ivory does, and it therefore bears a greater price 
of the Guinea coaft. The preparations of ivory av ^ 
fame reftorative virtues with thofe of the hartffiorn. 

There is more difference between thy fleffi and iers, * 
between jet and ivory , Shakefp. Merchant of > e 

Draw Erato with a fweet and lovely countenance*^^ 
ing a heart with an ivory key. 

From their ivory port the cherubim Milton* 

Forth iffu’d. J 1 

Two gates the filent houfe of fleep adorn, 

Of poliffi’d iv'ry this, that of tranfparent horn : 

True vifions through tranfparent horn atife, 

Through poliffi’d iv'ry pafs deluding lies. Vr ) 
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J u s 


, f r iuMiofi French*] A ffiort clof© co^£. 

JUPP ° S^/wor/a breaft-plate and a light 

Their horfes cloath’d w,th nch capanfon Jf"; 

Ju'RAT. n.f. [juratus, Lat. jura jure, Fr.J A roagtltrate 

Jrat Zr^fjuratcire, Fr. jure, Lat.] Giving an oath. 

JU R ^contumacious perfon ntay be -pe.ie^v^ 
cautio n de parendoyurt. . .,. ^ 

Turi'dical. adj. [jundicus, Lat. jundique, Ir.] 

1. Acting in the diftribution of juftice. 

•*' U AccordbgTV>rSL/ account and legal (ignification. 
time C within^ memory, by the ftatute of Weftminfter was 
fettled in the beginning of the reign of king Rl ^ rd th 
r 1 1 Hale's Hift. of the Common Law of England. 

Juri'dically. adj. [from juridical.] With legal authority; 

according to forms of juftice. T . _ „ , 

Jurisconsult, n.f [juris confultus, Latin,] One who gives 

J his opinion in cafes of law. ■ - r r u 

There is mention made, in a decifion of the jurijconjult 
Javolemus, of a Britannick fleet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Jurisdiction, n.f [jurifdiHio, Lat., jurijdi£lion, br.J 

1. Leo;al authority ; extent of power. _ 

Sometimes the practice of fuch junfditlroh may fwerve 
throuo-h error even in the very beft, and for other relpects, 
where lefs integrity is. Hooker , b. v. 

Without the king’s aflent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the jurifdihion of all biffiops. Shakejpeare. 
All perfons exercifing ecclefiaftical jurifdihion ffiould have 
jthe king’s arms in their feals of office. Hayward. 

This place exempt 

From heav’n’s high jurifdihion. _ # Milton. 

As Adam had no fiich power as gave him f oveieign jurif¬ 
dihion over mankind. Locke. 

This cuftom in a popular ftate, of impeaching particular 
men, may feem to be nothing elfe but the people’s chufing 
to exercife their own jurifdihion in perfon. Swift. 

2. Diftricft to which any authority extends. 

Jurisprudence, n.f. [jurifprudence, Fr. jurifprudentia, Lat.] 

The fcience of law. 

Ju'rist. n.f. [ jurific, Fr. jura, Lat.] A civil lawyer ; a man 
who profeffes the fcience of the law; a civilian. 

This is not to be meafured by the principles o fjurifls. Bac. 

Ju'ror. n.f [juro, Lat.] One that ferves on the jury. 

Were the jurors picked out of choice men, this would be 
as bad ; for the evidence will be as deceitful as the verdi(£l. 

* Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

I ffiall find your Iordffiip judge and juror , 

You are fo merciful, I fee your end, 

? Tis my undoing. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I fing no harm, good footh ! to any wight, 

, Officer, jugler, or juftice of peace, 

Juror, or judge. Donne . 

About noon the jurors went together, and becaufe they 
could not agree, they were ffiut in. Hayward. 

Ju'ry. n.f [ jurata, Lat. jure, Fr.] 

Jury, a company of men, as twenty-four or twelve, fworn 
to deliver a truth upon fuch evidence as ffiall be delivered 
them touching the matter in queftion. There be three man¬ 
ners of trials in England : one by parliament, another by 
battle, and the third by affife or jury. The trial by affife, 
be the action civil or criminal, publick or private, perfonal 
or real, is referred for the faft to a jury, and as they find it, 
fo paffeth the judgment. This jury is ufed not only in cir¬ 
cuits of juftices errant, but alfo in other courts, and matters 
of office, as, if the efeheatour make inquifition in any thing 
touching his office, he doth it by a jury of inqueft : if the 
coroner inquire how a fubje£t found dead came to his end, 
he ufeth an inqueft : the juftices of peace in their quarter- 
feffions, the ffieriff in his county and turn, the bailiff of a 
hundred, the fteward of a court-leet or court-baron, if they 
inquire of any offence, or decide any caufe between party 
and party, they do it by the fame manner : fo that where it 
is faid, that all things be triable by parliament, battle, or 
affize ; affize, in this place, is taken for a jury or inqueft, 
empanelled upon any caufe in a court where this kind of trial 
is ufed. This jury, though it appertain to 1110ft courts of the 
common law, yet it is moft notorious in the half year courts 
of the juftices errants, commonly called the great affizes, 
and in the quarter-feffions, and in them it is moft ordinarily 
called a jury, and that in civil caufes ; whereas in other 
courts it is often termed an inqueft. In the general affize, 
there are ufually m^ny juries, becaufe there be ftore of caufes., 
both civil and criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one 
is called the grand jury, and the reft petit juries. The orand 
jury confifts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and fubftantial 
genuemen, 6r lorne of them yeomen, chofen indifferently 
ut of the whole {hire by the fhenff, to confider of all bills 
or indictment preferred to the court; which they do either 
1 - - . 7 writing upon them thefe words, billa vera , or dif- 


a 

remove the caufe to a higher court by certiorari 1; in wla J 
two former cafes it is referred to another jury, and in the * - 
rtrarlltted to the higher. Thofe that pafs u P o« cml 

r 1 are all or fo many as can conveniently be hac, 

7the fame hTnd ed, where the land or tenement in qneft.ou 
do h he and four at the leaft ; and they, upon due exam.- 
nation briL in their verdift either for the demandant or te. 
nant •'’according unto which, judgment paffeth afterward m 
tile comt'where’the caufe firft began; and the teafon hereof 
s becaufe thefe juftices of affize are, •nth.scafe, for the 
eafe of the countries only to take the verduft of he jury by 
the virtue of the writ called wfpnus, and fo return .t to the 
court where the caufe is depending. , 

Theory, pafling on the pnloner s life. 

May in the fworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. Shakefp. Mcaf or Meafure. 
How innocent I was, 

His noble jury and foul caufe can witnefs. Shakefp. H. l v . 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury* that had palpably- 
taken ffiares of money before they gave up their verdict. Bac. 
Ju'ryman. n.f. [jury and man.] One who is impannelled orr 

a jury. 

The hungry judges foon the fentence fign. 

And wretches hang that jurymen myy dine. Pope. 

No judge was kno^fi, upon or off the bench, to ufe the 
leaft infmuation, that might affba: the interefts of any one 
Angle juryman, much lefs of a whole jury. Swift s Mifcel. 
Ju'rymast. n. f So the feamen call whatever they fet up in 
the room of a maft loft in a fight, or by a ftorm ; being 
fome great yard which they put down into the ftep of that 
loft maft, faftening it into the partners, and fitting to it the 
miffen or fome lefter yard with fails and ropes, and with it 
make a hard {hift to fail. Harris. 

JUST. adj. [ jujle, Fr. juflus, Latin.] 

1. Upright; incorrupt; equitable in the diftribution of juftice. 

Take it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage 
Unfafely juft, break loofe on this bad age. Dry den. 

2. Honeft; without crime in dealing with others. 

Jufl balances, jufl weights, and a jujl ephaph. Lev. xix. 
Men are commonly fo jufl to virtue and goodnefs; as to 
praife it in others, even when they do not pra&ife it them- 
felves. Tillotfon's Sermons . 

Jufl of thy word, in ev’ry thought fincere. 

Who knew no wiffi but what the world might hear. Pope. 

3. Exa6t; proper ; accurate. 

Boileau’s numbers are excellent, his expreffions noble, his 
thoughts juft, his language pure, his latyr pointed, and his 
fenfe dofe. ^ " Drydenh Juv. 

Thefe feenes were wrought, 

Embelliffi’d with good morals and jufl thought. Granville. 

Jufl precepts thus from great examples giv’n. 

She drew from them what they deriv’d from heav’11. Pope. 

Jufl to the tale, as prefent at the fray, 

Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope. 

Once on a time La Mancha’s knight, they fay, 

A certain bard encount’ring on the way, 

Difcours’d in terms as jufl, with looks as fage. 

As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ th’ ftage. Pope. 

Though the fyllogifm be irregular, yet the inferences are 
jufl and true. ' Watts's Logick . 

4. Virtuous; innoGent; pure. 

Noah was a juft man, and perfect. Gen. vi. 9. 

How fliould man he jufl with God ? Job ix. 2. 

A juft man falleth feven times and rifeth. Prov. xxiv. 16. 
He ffiall be recompenfed at the refurredtion of the juft. 

Mat. xiv. 14. 

The juft th’ unjuft to ferve. Milton. 

5. True ; not forged ; not falfely imputed ; well grounded. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the leaft whereof 
be\n<yjujl, had bereaved him of eftimation and credit. Hooker. 
Me though jujl right 

Did firft create your leader. Milton. 

6. Equally retributed. 

He received a jujl recompence of reward. Heh. ii. 2. 
Wbofe damnation is jujl. Rom'.Xh. 8.* 

As- Hefiod fings, fpread water o’er thy fields, 

And a moft jujl and glad increafe it yields. Denham. 

7. Complete without fuperftuity or defedL 
He was a comely perfonage, a little above jujl ftature, well 

mit* I I mhrrl _ Kllt-flr*T>_ 5 Tr xr-r-r 


and ftrait limbed, but flepder. 
8. Regular; orderly. 


^ ^ * - 

Bacon s Henry VII. 


appr 


When all 

The war ffiall ftand ranged in its juft array, 
And dreadful pomp; then will I think on tl 


*2 


on thee. Addifon . 
9. Exa&Iy 
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JUS 


Exactly proportioned. 

The prince is here at hand: pleafeth yo\ir lordfhip 

'r» mppt his crrare. lull diftjmrp ’tiwppn ormJoo ? 


Sbak . 


10 . 


j U S 


depending 


To meet his grace, juf diftance’tween our armies? 

Full; of full dimenfions. 

His foldiers had divers fkirmifhes with the Numidians, fo 
that onjcc the fldrmifh was like to have come to a juft battle. 

Knolless Hijlory of the Turks. 
There is not atiy one particular abovementioned* but would 
take up the bufinefs of a jufl volume. Hales Orig. of Mank. 
There feldom appeared a juft army in the civil wars. 

D-utchefs of Newcafle. 

ii . Exacl in retribution. 

See nations (lowly wife, and meanly juf. 

To bury’d merit raife the tardy buft. 

Vanity of Human Wi/bcs. 

Just. adv. 

1. Exadly; nicely; accurately. 

The god Pan guided my hand juf to the heart of the 
bead. Sidney. 

They go about to make us believe that they are juf of the 
fame opinion, and that they only think fuch ceremonies are 
not to be ufed when they are unprofitable, or when as good 
or better may be eftablifhed. H.oker. 

There, ev’n juf there he (food; and as (he fpoke. 

Where laft the fpedre was, fhe cad her look. Dryden. 
A. few feem to underdand him right; juf as when our Sa¬ 
viour faid, in an allegorical fenfe, except ye eat the flefh of 
the fon of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juf alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 

2. Merely ; barely. 

It is the humour of weak and trifling men to value them- 
felves upon juf nothing at all. L'Ef range. 

The nereids fwam before 
To fmooth the fleas ; a foft etefian gale 
But juft inflpir’d and gently flwell’d the flail. Dryden. 

Give me, ye gods, the produd of one field, 

That fo I neither may be rich nor poor ; 

And having juf enough, not covet more. Dryden. 

3. Nearly. 

Being (pent with age, and juf at tire point of death, Demo¬ 
critus called for loaves of new bread to be brought, and with 
the deam of them under his nofle prolonged his life. Temple. 
Just. n.J. [joufte, French.] Mock encounter onhorfleback; 
tilt; tournament. 

None was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jufts, both with flword and launce. Sidney. 
What news from Oxford ? hold thofle jufts and triumphs ? 

Shakefpeare's Richard II. 
Among themfelves the tourney they divide. 

In equal flejuadrons rang’d on either fide ; 

Then turn’d their horfles heads, and man to man, 

And deed to deed oppos’d, the jufs began. Dryden. 

To Just. v. n. [ joufter , French.] 

T. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt. 

2. To pu(h ; to drive ; to judle. 

JU'STICE. n.f [juftice, French; jufitia , Latin.] 

1 . The virtue by which we give to every man what is his due. 

O that I were judge, I would do juf ice. 2 Sam. xv. 4. 

The king-becoming graces, 

As juStice, verity, temp’rance, dablenefls, 

I have no relifli of them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The nature and office of juf ice being to diflpofe the mind 
to a condant and perpetual readinefls to render to every man 
his due, it is evident, that if gratitude be a part of juf ice, it 
mud be converfant about flomething that is due to another. Loc. 

2. Vindicative retribution ; punifhment. 

This fhews you are above 
Yon juftices, that thefle our nether crimes 
So flpeedily can venge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He executed the juf ice of the Lord. Deut. xxxm. 21. 

Led ju/tice overtake us. JJ ' lix * 9 - 

Examples of juf ice mud be made, for terror to foine ; ex¬ 
amples of mercy, for comfort to others : the one P^ures 
fear, and the other love. Bacon's Advice to g Alters. 

3. Right; afiertion of right. 

Draw thy fword, 

That If my flpeech offend a noble heart. 

Thy arm may do thee juf ice. Shakefp. mg ear. 

4 . [ Juficiarius , Lat.] One deputed by the king to do righ^by 

^And thou, Efdras, ordain judges and juf ices ^ |^the)j 

5 . J Ju^T?cfy She Kings .Bench, [juftieiarius cle Banquc »**£] 
Is a lord by his office, and the chief of the reft; wherefore 
he is alfo called capital,juJliciarmsAnga*. His office e p 
daily is to hear and determine all pleas of the crown , that is, 
f uc h as concern offences committed again ft the crown, g 
nity, and peace of the king; as treafons, felonies, mayhems, 
and fuch hke: but it is come to pafi, ** J* 


before 

Crnel. 


be incident to any perfonal a£lion 
them. 

Give that whipder his errand, 

He’ll take my lord chief juf ice' warrant. Prior 

6. Justice of the Common Pleas. [ juficiarius Commnnium Pla- 
citorurn .] Is a lord by his office, and is called dominus ju/U- 
ciarius communium placitorum. He with his afiidants originally 
did hear and determine all caufes at the common law; that \& 
all civil caufes between common perfons, as well perfonal as 
real; for which caufe it was called the court of common pleas 
in oppofition to the pleas of the crown, or the king’s pleas* 
which are fpecial, and appertaining to him only. Crnel. 

7. Justice cf the For ef. [ juficiarius Foref a.] Is a lord by 

his office, and hath the hearing and determining of all offences 
within the king’s foreft, committed againft venifon or vert* 
of thefe there be two, whereof the one hath jurifdidion over 
all the forefts on this fide Trent, and the other of all be- 
yond. Crnel. 

8. Justices of Ajffe. [ juficiarii ad capiendas Ajfifas.] Are 

fuch as were wont, by fpecial commiffion, to be fent into this 
or that country to take affifes ; the ground of which polity 
was the eafe of the fubjeds: for whereas thefe actions pafs al¬ 
ways by jury, fo many men might not, without great hin- 
derance, be brought to London; and therefore juftices, for 
this purpofe, were by commiffion particularly authorifed and 
fent down to them. Cowel. 

9. Justices in Eyre. [juficiarii itineraries.] Are fo termed 

of the French erre , iter. The ufe of thefe, in ancient time, 
was to fend them with commiffion into divers counties, to hear 
fuch caufes efpecially as were termed the pleas of the crown, 
and therefore I muft imagine they were fent abroad for the 
eafe of the fubjeds, who muft elfe have been hurried to the 
king’s bench, if the caufe were too high for the country 
court. They differed from the juftices of Oyer and Termi¬ 
ner, becaufe they were fent upon fome one or few efpecial 
cafes, and to one place; whereas the juftices in eyre were 
fent through the provinces and countries of the land, with 
more indefinite and general commiffion. Cowel. 

10 . Justices of Gaol Delivery. [ juficiarii ad G aulas deliberan - 

das.] Are fuch as are fent with commiffion to hear and deter¬ 
mine all caufes appertaining to fuch as for any offence are call: 
into gaol, part of whofe authority is to punifh fuch as let to 
mainprife thofe prifoners, that bylaw be not bailable. Thefe 
by likelihood, in ancient time, were fent to countries upon 
feveral occafions; but afterward juftices of affife were like- 
wife authorifed to this. Cowel. 

11. Justices ofJNifi Prius are all one now-a-days with juftices 

of afiife ; for it is a common adjournment of a caufe, in die 
common pleas, to put it off to fuch a day : nifi prius juficiarii 
venerint ad eas partes ad capiendas afjifas ; and upon this claufe 
of adjournment they are called juftices of nifi prius, as well as 
juftices of affife, by reafon of the writ or adion that they 
have to deal in. . Cowel. 

12 . Justices of Peace. [juf iciarii ad Pacem.] Are they 

that are appointed by the king’s commiffion, with others, to 
attend the peace of the country where they dwell; of whom 
fome, upon efpecial refped, are made of the quorum, be¬ 
caufe fome bufinefs of importance may not be dealt in with¬ 
out the prefence of them, or one of them. Cowel. 

The juf ice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws and modern inftances, 

And fo he plays his part. Shakef As you 1 t 1 

Thou haft appointed juf ices of the peace to call poor men 
before them, about matters they were not able to anlwer. 

5 Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 


The juftices of peace are of great ufe: anciently they were 
confervators of the peace ; thefe are the fame, . aving 


comcrvaiois uj tut-, -- , • • 

veral ads of parliament have 


iffiftants heareth 7 period actions,^ real alfo, if they 


I fling no harm ~ 

To officer, juggler, or juf ice of peace. < to 

To Justice, v. a. [from the noun.] Toadminifterj 

any. A word not in ufe. , t u 

As for the title of profeription, wherein the empero 1 & 
been judge and party, and hath juftued himfelf, God forbid, 
but that it Ihould endure an appeal to a war. 

Whereas one Sty ward, a Scot, wasapp^J^ 
tending to poifon the young queen ot Scots, th ^ | t his 

vered him to the French king, to be juf ) ^ war J t 

Justicement, n.f. [from juf ice.] ^juftice. 

juVricER. n.f. [from Tojujl.ee.] Admimftrator ot j 

An old word. . , h i not died in 

He was a lingular good jufheer-, and ^ fon t0 

the fecond year of his government, navies on Ireland. 

have reformed the Endifh colonies. " “ rf juf- 

Justiceship, n.f [from juf ice.] • Swift- 

JUS^CIAREE,^. [from ^ ^ 

courts of juftice. Justifiable- 




]I fl 


J u s 


J U \ 


r 


Defenfible by law or 


Milton's Agonifes. 


Tu'stifiable. aif [from jujlify} 

J reafon; conformable to juftice. 

Juft are the ways of God, 

Ahhou^lffome anTmais in the water do carry a jlftifiable 
f“ y 8 „ t0 fome at land, yet are the major part which 
refemblanc ,j ke> Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

TuVnFIABtENESS. n.f [from jufifiM.] Rectitude; poffi- 

bil M y en! jS'rf 7 *ftfjilfiMenefs of their doings before 
God, never think they have human ftrength enough. 


When elephant ’gainft elephant did rdar 
His trunk, and caBes juft led in the air; 

Mv fword thy way to vidtory had lhown. ijryaen. 

Was there not one Who had fet bars and doors to it, ant 
faid hitherto (hall thou come, but no farther, and here Iha 
thy proud waves be ftaid ; then might we well expea fuc 
vfeiflitudes, fuch juf lings and clafhmgs in nature. M oodw. 

I thought the dean had been too proud 
To juftle here among a crowd. * 

To Ju'stle. v. a. To pu(h; to drive; to force by rufhing 


againft it. 


King Charles. 
Rightly; fo as to be 


Justifiably, adv. [from jufiptte. ] 

fup !°man mavmore jufifiably throw crofs and pile for his opi¬ 
nions, than take them up by fuch meafures. Lode 

Justification, n.f. [juftificaum , French; juft.fcaUo, low 

Defence ; maintenance; vindication ; fupport; abfolution 


Private and (ingle abilities (hould not juft;: out and deprive 
the church of the joint abilities of many learned and godly 

King Charles. 

Many excellent drains have been juftUA off by their intru- 
' Brown's Vulgar Eirours* 


men* 


fions. 


The furly commons Ihall refpedf deny* 

. . „ . J . -.l- Dryden. 


from guilt. 


2 . 


I hope, for my brother’s juf ftcation, he wrote this but as 

an eflay of my virtue. . . Jjj ake ft’ 

Among theological arguments, in juf if cation of abiolute 

obedience, was one of a Angular nature. 

Deliverance by pardon from fins paft. Clarke. 

In fuch righleoufnefs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Juf ideation to'wards God, and peace 

Of confidence. Milton's Parad. Lof, b. xii. 

’Tis the confummation of that former act of faith by this 
latter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. James, the con- 
fummation of faith by charity and good works, that God ac- 
cepteth in Chrift to juf ification, and not the bare aptnefs of 
faith to bring forth works, if thofe works, by the fault of a 
rebellious infidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond. 

Justifica'tor. n.f [from juf ify.] One who fupports, de¬ 
fends, vindicates, orjuftifies. 

Ju^stifier. n.f [from, juft ify.] One who juftifies; one who 
defends or abfolves; one who frees from fin by pardon. 

That he might be juft, and the jufifer of him which be- 
lieveth in Jefus. Ro. iii. 26. 

To JU'STIFY. v. a. [ jufifer, French; jufifico, low Latin.] 

1. To clear from imputed guilt; to abfolve from an accufation. 

The lav/ hath judg’d thee, Eleanor; 

I cannot juftify, whom law condemns. Shakef H. VI. 
They fay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of publicans 
and finners ; butwifdom is juf ifed of her children. Mat. xi. 
How can man be jvftified with God ? Or how can he be 
• clean that is born of a woman ? Job xxv. 4. 

There is an exquiflte fubtilty, and the fame is unjuft ; and 
there is a wife man that jufiifietb in judgment. Eccluf x. 25. 
You’re neither jujiify'd, nor yet accus’d. Dryden • 

2 . To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 

When we began in courteous manner to lay his unkind- 
nefs unto him, he feeing himfelf confronted by fo many, like 
a refolute orator, went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel 
falfhood. 

What (he did, whatever in itfelf,' 

Her doing feem’d to juftify the deed. 

My unwilling flight the gods inforce. 

And that muft juftify our fad divorce. 

Yet ftill thy fools Ihall ftand in thy defence, 

And juftify their author’s want of fenfe. Dryden . 

Let others juftify their millions as they can, we are fure 
we can juftify that of our fathers by an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. To free from paft fin by pardon. 

By him all that believe are juf if ed from all things, from 
which ye could not be juft ifed by the law of Mofes. Adis xiii. 
To Ju'stle. v.n. [from juft, joufter, French.] To encoun¬ 
ter ; to clafh ; to rufh againft each other. 

While injury of chance 
Puts back leave taking, juftles roughly by 
All time of paufi, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure. Shakef. Troilus andCrefhda. 

The chariots (hall rage in the ftreets, they (hall juftle one 
againft another in the broad ways. Nah. ii. 

Argo pafs’d 

Through Bofphorus, betwixt the juf ling rocks. Milton. 

Late the clouds 

Juf ling, or pufti’d with winds, rude in their (hock 
Tine the flant lightning. MUm't Paradife Loll. 

Not one ftarry fpark, J 

But gods meet gods, and juftle in the dark. Lee. 

Courtiers therefore juji.e for a orant; 

And, when they break their friendfhip, plead their want. 

M • . r ... . Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

Murmuring nodes rile in every ftreet; 

The more remote run ftumbling with their fear. 

And, m the dark, men juftle as they meet. ’ Dryden. 


Sidney. 
Milt. Par. Lof. 


Denham. 


And juftle peerage out with property. Dryden. 

It is not to be imagined that the incongruous alphabets and 
abufes of writing can ever be jujtled out of their pofteflion 

of ail libraries. . HMer - 

Running in the dark, a man may juf le a poll:. 

Collier of the Eagernefs of Defire. 
Abfent good, though thought on, not making any part of 
unhappinefs in its abfence, is juf led out, to make way for the 
removal of thofe uneafinefies we feel. Locke. 

We juf led one another out, and difpUted the poft for a 
great while. Addifon s Guardian « 

Ju'stly. adv. [from juft. ] 

1. Uprightly; honeftly ; in a juft manner. 

Nothing can juftly be defpifed, that cannot juftly be blamed: 
where there is no choice, there can be no blame. South. 

With ignominy fcourg’d, in open fight: 

Next view the Tarquin kings ; th’ avenging fword 
Of Brutus juftly drawn, and Rome reftor’d. Dryden * 

The goddefsj ftudious of her Grecians fate. 

Taught them in laws and letters to excel* 

In ading juftly, and in writing well. Priori 

2. Properly; exadtly; accurately. 

Their artful hands inftrud the lute to found* 

Their feet aflift their hands, and juftly beat the ground. 

Dryden*, 

Justness, n. f. [from juft.] 

1. Juftice; reafonablenefs; equity. Jufnefs is properly applied 
to things, and juftice to perfons ; though we now fay the 
juftice of a caufe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againft him, whofe 
fuccefs ufith commonly to be according to th 0 jufnefs of the 
caufe for which it is made. Spenfer on Ireland. 

We may not think the jufnefs of each ad 
Such and no other than event doth form it* Shakefpeare . 

2. Accuracy; exadnefs; propriety. 

I value the fatisfadion I had in feeing it reprefented with 
all the jufnefs and gracefulnefs of adion. Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, was the ufual faying of a very ex¬ 
cellent dramatick poet, when he had any difpute with parti¬ 
cular perfons about the jufnefs and regularity of his produc- 
t ‘ ons - Addifon's Guardian. 

To Jut.- v. n. [This word is fuppofed to be corrupted from jet, 
perhaps from /hoot.] To pu(h or (hoot into prominences; to 
come out beyond the main bulk. 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shakefp. R. III. 
All the projeded or jutting parts (hould be very moderate, 
efpecially the cornices of the lower orders. IVotton. 

The land, if not reft rain’d, had met your way, 

Projeded out a neck, and jutted to the fea. Dryden. 

A port ficure for (hips to ride, 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide; L 

In double dreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. J 

It feems to jut out of the ftrudure of the poem, and* be 
independent of it. Broome's Notes on the Odyffe\. 

1 o Ju tty. v. a. [from jut .] To (hoot out beyond. 

Then lend the eye a terrible afped ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a brafs cannon: let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe, 

Tn'VFNHF 1ith . the r wild a , nd ™ fteful ocean - Shah/. H. V. 

JL \ EMILE, adj. [juvemhs, Latin.J Young; youthful. 

Learning hath its infancy when it is almoft childifh • then 
its youth, when it is luxuriant zni juvenile * then its (Wth 
of years, when it is fo id; and laftlv its olH ™ , g 

waxeth dry and exhauft. “* °‘ d ^ , wh JJ “ 

Juveni'lity. n.f. [from juvenile] Youthfulneft ^ 
1 he regul ation of grey heirs to juvenility, and renewinz 
the exhaufted marrow, may be effeSed without a mffacll. S 

Cuftomary (trains and abdrafled juvenfltiT^fa,^ 
difficult to commend and fpeak credibly in dedications. 

Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

Juxtaposition. 
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Juxtaposition, n.f. [ juxtapofition , French ; juxta and po- 
fitio , Latin. ] Apportion 3 the ftate of being placed by each 
other. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of fojid bodies are 
held together by hooks, fince the coherence of thefe will be of 
difficult conception j and we muff either fuppofe an infinite 
number of them holding together, or at laft come to parts that 
are united by a meer juxtapofition. Glanv. Seep/. 

I'vy. n.f [ipg, Saxon 3 hedera , Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it is a parafitick plant, fending forth 
roots or fibres from its branches, by which it is faftened to 
cither trees, v/alls, or plants which are near it, and from 
thence receives a great (bare of its nourifhment: the leaves 
are angular 3 the flowers, for the moft part, confiff of fix 
leaves, and are fucceeded by round black berries, which grow 


J Y M 

in ro ( und bunches, each of which, for the mo# 
four feeds. Miller. 


part, contains 


A belt of firaw, and ivy buds. 

With coral clafps and amber ftuds ; 

And if thefe pleafures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my love. 

Diredf 

The clafping /vy where to clirnb. 

Jy'mold. adj. [See Gimal.J 
Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips 3 
And in their pale dull mouths the jymp'd bit 
Lies, foul with chew’d grafs, ffiil and motionlefs. 

Shakefpeare's Henry V, 


Raleigh. 
Milt. Parad. Lojf. 
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A letter borrowed by the Englifli from the Greek 
alphabet. It has before all the vowels one in¬ 
variable found : as, keen , ken , kill ; but is not 
much in ufe, except after c at the end of words : 
— — - as, knacky clock, crack, back , brick, flick, pluck, 

check , which were written anciently with * final: as, cloche, 
checke , tricke. It is alfo in ufe between a vowel and the iilent 
e final : as, cloke, broke , brake , pike, duke, eke. It likewise 
ends a word after a diphthong: as, look, break , Jhock, beek. 
The Englifh never ufe c at the end of a word. K is filent in 
the prefent pronunciation before n : as, knife, knee, 
Ka'lendar. n.f. [now written calendar .] 
time. 

Let this pernicious hour 

Stand as accurfed in the kalendar. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Ka'li. n.f. [an Arabick word.] Sea-weed, of the afhes of 
which glafs was made, whence the word alkali. 


knell. 

account of 


The afhes of the weed kali is fold to 


the Venetians for 
Bacon. 



their glafs works. 

JCam. adj. Crooked. 

Kam , in Erfe, is fquint-eyed, and applied to any thing 
awry : clean kam fignifies crooked, athwart, awry, crofs from 
the purpofe. A-fchembo, Italian, hence our Englifli a-kimbo. 
Clean kam is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought to kim kam. 
The blood he hath loft, he dropt it for his country: 

And what is left, to lofe it by his country, 

Were to us all that do’t and fuffer it, 

A brand to th’ end 6’ th’ world. 

—This is clean kam. 

—Meerly awry. Shakefpeare. 

To Kaw. v. n. [from the found.] To cry as a raven, crow, 
or rook. See Caw. 

Jack-daws kawing and fluttering about the nefts, fet all 
their young ones a gaping ; but having nothing in their emp¬ 
ty mouths but noife and air, leave them as hungry as before. 

Locke. 

Kaw. n. f. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven or crow. 

The daftard crow that to the wood made wing. 

With her loud kaws her craven-kind doth bring. 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryclen. 

Kayle. n.f. [quille , French.] 

1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which (kittles feems a corruption. 

And now at keels they try a harmlefs chance, 

And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. Sidney. 
The refidue of the time they wear out at coits, kayles, or 
the like idle exercifes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A kind of play ftill retained in Scotland, in which nine holes 
ranged in three’s are made in the ground, and an iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 

To Keck. v. n. [kecken , Dutch.] To heave the ftomach 3 to 
reach at vomiting. 

All thofe diets do dry up humours and rheums, which 
they firft attenuate, and while the humour is attenuated it 
troubleth the body a great deal more 3 and therefore patients 
muft not keck at them at the firft. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 68. 
The fadfion, is- it not notorious ? 

Keck at the memory of glorious. Swift's Mifcel. 

Ke'ckle a cable. To defend a cable round with rope. 

v , _ , Ainfworth. 

Kecks y. n.f. [commonly hex, cigue, French 3 cicuta, Latin. 
Skinner.] Skinner feems to think keckfy or kex the fame as 
hemlock. It is ufed in Staffordftiire both for hemlock, and 
any other hollow jointed plant. . 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thirties,- keckfies , burs, 

# Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Kecky. adj. [from kex.] Refemblirtg a kex. 

. . An Indian feeptre, made of a fort of cane, without any 
joint, and perfectly round, confifteth of hard and blackifh 
cylmders, mixed with a foft kecky bodyj fo as at the end 
cut tranfverfly, it looks as a bundle of wires. Grew. 


To Kedge. v.a. [ kaghe , a fmall veffel, Dutch.] 

In bringing a (hip up or down a narrow river, when the 
wind is contrary to the tide, they fet the fore-fail, or fore- 
top-fail and mizzen, and fo let her drive with the tide. I he 
fails are to flat her about, if fhe comes too near the more. 
They alfo carry out an anchor in the head of the boat, with 
a hawfer that comes from the (hip 3 which anchor, if the 
{hip comes too near the fhore, they let fall in the ftream, and 
fo wind her head about it 3 then weigh the anchor again 
when fhe is about, which is called hedging, and from this 
ufe the anchor a kedger. Harris , 

Ke'dger. n.f [from kedge.] A fmall anchor ufed in a river. 
See Kedge. 

Kee, the provincial plural of cow, properly hine. 

A lafs that Cic’ly hight had won his heart, 

Cic’Iy the weftern lafs that tends the kee. Gay’s Pafl. 

Ke'dlack. n.f. A weed that grows among corn 3 charnock. 

Tuffer. 

Keel. n.f. [coele, Saxon 3 kiel , Dutch 3 quille, Fr.] The 
bottom of the {hip. 

Portunus 

Heav’d up his lighten’d keel, and funk the fand. 

And fteer’d the facred veffel. Dryden. 

Her (harp bill ferves for a keel to cut the air before her 3 
her tail {he ufeth as her rudder. Grew's Coftnol. b. i. 

Your cables burft, and you muft quickly feel 
The waves impetuous ent’ring at your keel. Swift. 

Keels, the fame with kayles, which fee. 

To Keel. v. a. [caelan, Saxon.] This word, which is pre- 
ferved in Shakefpeare, probably fignifies to cool, though Han * 
mer explains it otherwife. \ 

To keel feems to mean to drink fo deep as to turn up the 
bottom of the pot, like turning up the keel of a {hip. Hanmer. 
While greafy Joan doth keel the pot. Shakefpeare. 

Ke'elfat. n.f. [coelan, Saxon, to cool, and fat or vat, a vef¬ 
fel.] Cooler 3 tub in which liquor is let to cool. 

Ke'e^son. n. f. The next piece of timber in a {hip to her 
keel, lying right over it next above the floor timber. Harris. 
To Ke'elhale. v. a. [keel and hale.] To punifh in the fea- 
mens way, by dragging the criminal under water on one fide 
of the fhip and up again on the other. 

Keen. adj. [cene, Saxon 3 kuhn, German 3 koen , Dutch.] 

1. Sharp 3 well edged 3 not blunt. 

Come thick night 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shakejp. 

Here is my keen-edged fword, 

Deck’d with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. Shakejp. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms. Dryden. 

A fword keen-e dg’d within his right he held, 

The warlike emblem of the conquer’d field. Dryden. 

2. Severe 3 piercing. 

The winds 

Blow moift, and keen , fhattering the graceful locks 
Of thefe fair fpreading trees .3 which bids us feek 
Some better fhroud. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

The cold was very fupportable 3 but as it changed to the 
north-weft, or north, it became exceffively keen. Ellis 

. Eager 3 vehement. 

Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the Ihape of man, 

So l cen “ d £ reed y to confound a man. Shakefpeare. 

Keen difpatch of real hunger. Milton. 

The fheep were fo keen upon the acrons, that they gobbled 
up a piece of the coat. L'Eftrange. 

Thofe curs are fo extremely hungry, that they are too keen 
at the fport, and worry their game. Tatler, N°. 62. 

i his was a profpea fo very inviting, that it could not be 
eafily withftood by any who have fo hen an appetite for 
WCalth * Swift's Mifcel. 
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K E E 

4> Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou, artieH, 

To my keen curfes, Shakefp. King John 

I have known feme of thefe abfent officers as keen\Lr& 
Ireland, as if they had never been indebted to her. Swift 

aufhorifed Vo'ri fr0m T ° ftar P en ’ A » ^ 

Nor when cold Winter keen, the brightening flood, 
K ..,.Y° U d „l We r f 1rin S ] ' n S er on the brink- Thomfon. 

bitterly J ' [ Sharply } vehemently j eagerly j 

Ke'enness. n.f. [from keen.'] 

1. Sharpnefs ; edge. 

No, not the hangman’s ax bears half the keennefs 
Of thy fharp envy. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice* 

2 . Kigor ot weather; piercing cold. 

3. Afperity; bitternefs of mind. 

That they might keep up the keennefs againft the court till 
the coming together of both houfes, his lordfhip furniffied 
them with informations, which might be wrefted to the 
king’s difadvantage. Clarendon. 

I he ltmg of every reproachful fpeech is the truth of it • 
and to be confcious is that which gives an edge, and keennefs 
to the inventive. South's Sermons. 

4. Eagernefs ; vehemence. 

ToKeee. v. a. [cepan, Saxon j kepen 9 old Dutch.] 

1. To retain; not to lofe. 

I kept the field with the death of fome, and flight of others. 

T Sidney , b. ii. 

W e have examples in the primitive church of fuch as by 
fear being compelled to facrifice to ftrange gods repented, 
and keptfc ill the office of preaching the gofpel. Whitgift. 
Keep in memory what I preached unto you. 1 Cor . xv. 2. 

This charge I keep till my appointed day 
Or rend’ring up. 

His loyalty he kept* his love, his zeal. 

You have loft a child ; but you have kept one child, and 
are likely to do fo long. Temple's Mi/cel. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what we are 
confidering, that would inftrtift us when we fliould, or fhould 
not, branch into diftin&ions. Locke. 

2. To have in cuftody. 

The crown of Stephanus, firft king of Hungary, was al¬ 
ways kept in the caftle of Vicegrade. Knolles. 

She kept the fatal key. Milton. 

3. To preferve ; not to let go. 

Thefe men of war that could keep rank, came with a per¬ 
fect heart to Hebron. 1 Chron. xii. 38. 

The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping mercy for 
thoufands, forgiving iniquity. Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

I fpared it greatly, and have kept me a grape of the duller, 
and a plant of a great people. 2 Efdr. ix. 21. 

4. To preferve in a ftate of fecurity. 

We pafled by where the duke keeps his gallies. Addifon. 

5. To protedl; to guard. 

Behold I am with thee to keep thee. Gen . xxviii. 

6. To guard from flight. 

Paul dwelt with a fold.ier that kept him, Adis xxviii. 16. 

7. To detain. 

But what’s the caufe that keeps you here with me ? 

—That I may know what keeps me here with you. 

Dryden . 

8. To hold for another. 

A man delivers money or fluff to keep. Exod. xxii. 7. 
Referv’d from night, and kept for thee in {lore. Milton. 

9. To referve ; to conceal. 

Some are fo clofe and referved, as they will not fhew their 
wares but by a dark light; and feem always to keep back 
fomewhat. Bacon's Effays , N°. 27. 

10. To tend. 

God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. Gen . ii. 15. 
While in her girlifh age fhe kept fheep on the moor, it 
’ 1 1 ' r - J 1M -- J — Carew . 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Milton. 
Bacon. 


chanced that a merchant faw and liked her. 

Count it thine 

To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. 

11. To preferve in the fame tenour or ftate. 

To know the true ftate, I will keep this order. 

Take this at leaf!:, this laft advice my fon. 

Keep a {tiff rein, and move but gently on * 

The courfers of themfelves will run too faff. 

Your art muft be to moderate their hafte. Addifon's Ovid. 

12. To regard; to attends 

While the flars and courfe of heav’n I keep. 

My weary’d eyes were feiz’d with fatal fleep. Dryden. 
If that idea be fteadily kept to, the diftin&ion will eafily 
be conceived. Locke. 

To not fuffer to fail. 


13 


14. 


My mercy will I keep for him for ever. 
Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 


Pfal. lxxxix. 
Milton. 


To hold in any ftate. 

Ingenuous fhume, and the apprehenfions of difpleafure. 


R E E 

ire the only true reftraints: thefe alone ought to Uj - 
ieuis, and keep the child in order. Kocke * ,° d ^ 

Men are guilty of many faults in the exercife 0 
culty of the mind which keep them in ignorance. r f 
Happy fouls ] who keep fuch a facred dominion over ■’ 
mfenor and animal powers, that the fenfitive tumultl n^ 
nfe t° difturb the fuperror and better operations of the ”" 
* n S mind ‘ Watts's Improvement of the MA 

* 5 . To retain by fome degree of force in any pkciof1W * 

Plexu-tus, faid he, this wickednefs is found b y thee 
good deeds of mine have been able to keep it down inTh!™ 

It is hardly to be thought that any Governor (hniM r’ 
malign his fucceffor, as fo fuffer 

might timely have kept under ; or perhaps nouriflr if til' 
Coloured countenance of fuch finifter means. L I th 

What old acquaintance ! could not all this fleffi ^ 
Keep in a little life ? Poor Jack, farewel. Shaktfb 
Venus took the guard of noble Hedor’s corfe ? 
And fr^the dogs off: night and day applying’ f 0V ere i@J 

Of rbfy bairns, that to the dogs were horrible in tafte. 

theM 6 Gh f i " rfe fail W * re they Wi! ’ ; w ''idfftewtthih« 

their law of keeping out ftrangers is a law of pufillammity and 

ear * A a u r v , Bacons New Atlantic 

And thofe that cannot live from him afunder 

Ungratefully {hall ftrive to keep him under. Miltm. 

If any alk me what wou’d fatisfy. 

To make life eafy, thus I would reply : 

As much as keeps out hunger, thirft, and cold. Dryden. 
Matters, recommended by our paffions, take polTeiTion of 
our minds, and will not be kept out. p oc j. 

Prohibited commodities fhould be kept out, and ufelefs 
ones impoverish us by being brought in. i oc j> g 

An officer with one of thefe unbecoming qualities, is look¬ 
ed upon as a proper perfon to keep off impertinence and feli¬ 
citation from his fuperior. Addifon's Spectator. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather. p r ; or 

We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, and to 
iulpend the efficacy of this natural fundion. Cheyne. 

16. To continue any {late or aelion. 

The houfe of Ahaziah had no power to keep ilill the kin<r- 

do ™; . 2 Chron. xxii. 9. 

P>len gave ear, waited, and kept filence at my counfel. 

Job xxix. 21. 

Auria made no flay, but ilill kept on his courfe, and with 
a fair gale came diredly towards Carone. Knolles. 

It was then fuch a calm, that the {hips were not able to 
keep way with the gallies. Knolles's Hi/}, of the Turk:. 

The moon that diilance keeps till night. Milton. 

An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily be kept to an 
uniformity in motion than thefe. Glanville'sScep. 

He dy’d in fight: 

Fought next my perfon ; as in confort fought: 

Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden . 

He, being come to the eilate, keeps on a very bufy fami¬ 
ly ; the markets are weekly frequented, and the commodi¬ 
ties of his farm carried out and fold. 

Invading foes, without refrilance. 

With eafe I make to keep their diflance. 

17. To preferve in any flate. 

My fon, keep the flower of thine age found. 

18. To pradife ; to ufe habitually. 

I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours 

Her fervants eyes were fix’d Upon her face, 

And as fhe mov’d or turn’d, her motions view’d, 

Her meafures kept , and ftep by flep purfu’d. Dryden . 

This fhall be for a memorial; and you ffiall keep it 
a fe aft to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14 

That day was not in filence holy kept. 

E. To obferve; not to violate. 

It cannot be. 

The king Should keep his word in loving us ; 

He will fufped us {fill, and find a time 
To punilh this offence in other faults. 

Sworn for three years term to live with me, 

My fellow fcholars ; and to keep thofe flatutes 

That are recorded in this fchedule here. - yi 

Lord God, there is none like thee: who keepejl covenant 
and mercy with thy fervants. 1 Kings v iii. 23. 

Lord God of Ifrael, keep with thy fervant that thou pro- 
mifedfl him. 1 Kings viii. 25. 

Obey and keep his great command. Milton* 

His promife Palamon accepts; but pray’d 
To keep it better than the firft he made. Dryden. 

My debtors do not keep their day, 

Denv their hands and then refufe to pay. Dryden's Jiff 

J My 




Swift, 
Eccluf xxvi 
Pope , 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 
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My wifhes are, , . : 

That Ptolemy may keep his royal word. • • '*7 en ' 

22. To maintain ; to fupport with neceffaries of life. 

Much more affli&ion than already felt 
They cannot well impofe, nor I fuflain. 

If tto intend advantage of my labours. 

The work of many hands; which earns my keeping. Milt , 

9? To have in the houfe. 

Bafe tyke, call’ll thou me hofl ? I fcorn the term ; nor 
{hall my Nell keep lodgers. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

24 . Not to intermit. i ■ , , n n , 

Keep a fure watch over a {hamelefs daughter, left ihe make 

thee a lauahing-ftock to thine enemies, and a bye-word in 
thecitv. Ec{iuf. xii. ir. 

Not keeping ftriaeft watch as {he was warn’d. Milton. 

25. To maintain ; to hold. 

They were honourably brought to London, where every 
one of them kept houfe by himfelf. Hayward. 

Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair. 

To the pompous palace did refort, 

Where Menelaus kept his royal court. Dryden. 

26. To remain in; not to leave a place. 

I pry’thee, tell me, doth he keep' his bedb Shakefpeare. 

27. Not to reveal; not to betray. 

A fool cannot keep counfel. Eccluj. viii. 17. 

Great are thy virtues, though kept from man. Milton . 
If he were wife, he would keep ail this to himfelf. Tillotf. 

28. To reftrain ; to with-hold. 

If any rebel or vain fpirit of mine. 

Did, with the leafi affeftion of a welcome. 

Give entertainment to the might of it; 

Let heav’n for ever keep it from my head. Shakefpeafe. 
Some obfeure paffages in the infpir’d volume keep from the 
knowledge of divine myfteries. Boyle on Scripture. 

If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, it would 
be impoffible, fo long as men love themfelves, to keep them 
from being religious. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

There is no virtue children fhould be excited to, nor fault 
they {hould be kept from, which they may not be convinced 
of by reafons. Locke on Education. 

If a child be conftantly kept from drinking cold iiquor whilft 
he is hot, the cuftom of forbearing will preferve him. Locke. 
By this they may keep them from little faults. Locke . 

29. To debar from any place. 

Ill fenc’d for heav’n to keep out fuch a foe. Milton. 

30. To Keep back. To referve; to with-hold. 

Whatfoever the Lord {hall anfwer, I will declare : I will 

keep nothing back from you. fer. xlii. 4. 

31. To Keep back. To with-hold ; to reftrain. 

Keek back thy fervant from prefumptuous fins. Pfal. xix. 

32. To Keep company. To frequent any one; to accompany. 

Heav’n doth know, fo fhall the world perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former felf. 

So will I thofe that kept me company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Why fliould he call her whore ! Who keeps her com¬ 
pany ? 

What place ? what time ? Shakefp. Othello. 

What mean’ft thou, bride ! this company to keep ? 

To fit up, till thou fain would deep ? Donne. 

Neither will I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryden. 

33. To K eep company with. To have familiar intercourfe. 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid immodefty, 
but the appearance of it; and fhe could not approve of a 
young woman keeping company with men, without the permif- 
fion of father or mother. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

34. To Keep in. To conceal; not to tell. 

I perceive in you fo excellent a touch of modefty, that you 
will not extort from me what I am willing to keep in. Shdk . 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate : 

I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave. 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in. 

Left it fliould take more freedom than I’ll give it. Addifon. 
35 * Do Keep in. To reftrain; to curb. 

If thy daughter be {hamelefs^ keep her in ftraightly, left 
ihe abufe herlelf through over-much liberty. Eccluj xxii 1? 

tions W1 tCaCh them t0 kee * in ' and f ° mafter their incl ' in ^ 
96 vr n-' 1 Locke on Education. 

3 • To Keep off. To bear to diflance; not to admit. 

3 /* To Keep off. To hinder. 

mot i U f P ? fi ' ,al rea u ng, l ? CCOnipanled with the common opi- 
i .Tin him l nVmC ‘ ble obfc >inty, has kept off tome from feek- 
-ir i 1/ the coherence of bis difcourfe. r 0£ i e 

3 • lo Keep up. To maintain without abatement. 

-Uand kept up its price, and fold for more years nurchafe 
than correlponded to the intereft of money. X f f/C 

Jtd r t a ' nt ° f ’, hcir tOI ? SUeS WiM iee P U P in then > the re- 
am r< ^ erenc e due to their parents. T. rl , 

Albano keeps up its credit ftill for wine. Addii'm 

with m U ck^r diirenfion 

I he ancients were careful to coin moneytn due weight 


KEE 

f / , / 

aiid finenefs, and keep it tip to the ftandard. ArbuthnoU 

39. To Keep up. To continue; to hinder from ceahng. 

You have enough to keep you alive, and to keep up and 
improve your hopes of heaven. Taylor's holy living. 

In joy, that which keeps itp the &&!on is the defire to. con- 

tinueit. . t L ? cke ' 

Young heirs, from their own reflecting upoii the eltates 
they are born to, are of no ufe but to keep up their families, 
and tranfinit their lands and houfes in a line to pofterity. 

Addifon's Spell. N°. 1 2g. 
During his ftudies and travels he kept up a punftual corre¬ 
spondence with Eudoxus. Addifon* 

46. To Keep under . To opprefe ; to fiibdue. 

O happy mixture ! whereby things contrary do fo qualify 
and correct the one the danger of the other’s excefs, that 
neither boldnefs can make us prefume, as long as we are 
kept under with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs ; nor, 
while we truft in the mercy of God through Chrift Jefus, 
fear be able to tyrannize over us. Hooker , b. v. 

Truth may be fmothered a long time, and kept under by 
violence ; but it will break out at laft. Stillingfleet. 

To live like thofe that have their hope in another life, im¬ 
plies, that we keep under our appetites, and do not let them 
loofe into the enjoyments of fenfe. Atterbury's Sermons . 

To Keep. v. n. 

1. To remain by fome labour or effort in a certain ftate. 

With all our force we kept aloof to fea. 

And gain’d the ifland where our veffels lay. Pope's Odyf. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and garnet 
fters company. Locke on Education. 

2. To continue in any place or ftate; to ftay. 

She would give her a leffon for walking fo late, that fhould 
make her keep v/ithin doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

What! keep a week away ? feven days and nights ? 
Eightfcore hours ? and lovers abfent hours. 

Oh weary reckoning, Shakefpeare's Othello. 

I think, it is our way, 

If we will keep in favour with the king. 

To be her men, and wear her livery. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Thou {halt keep faft by my young men, until they have 
ended. R u th ii. 21. 

The neceffity of keeping well with the maritime powers, 
will perfuade them to follow our meafures; Temple • 

On my better hand Afcanius hung. 

And with unequal paces tript along : 

Creufa kept behind. Dryden's fEneis « 

The goddefs born in fecret pin’d ; 

Nor vifited the camp, nor in the council join’d ; 

But keeping clofe, his gnawing heart he fed 

With hopes of vengeance. Dryden'$ Homer. 

And while it keeps there, it keeps within our author’s limi- 

. Locke. 

-There are cafes in which a man muft guard, if he intends 
to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier. 

1 he endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with HeClor, the 
contrary endeavours of the Trojan to keep but of reach are 
the intrigue. Pope's View of Epick Poetry. 

3. To remain unhurt; to laft. 

Difdain me not; although I be not fair: 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn. 

Nor ftorms do turn ? Sidney, b. u 

Grapes will keep in a veffel half full of wine, fo that the 
grapes touch not the wine. Bacon's Nat. Hiji: 

If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it makes will 
not keep. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

4. To dwell; to live conftantly. J 

A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where thbu keep/}, 

Hourly affiift shakefp. Meafure for Meafure ,. 

Knock at the ftudy, where, they fay, he keeps, 

5. rltdheTftriair 26 Pl ° ts ° f dire revenge ’ Shahfpeare ‘ 

Did they ^ to one conftant drefs they would fometimes 
be in falhion, which they never are. Addifon’s Sped}. 

It is fo whilft we keep to oUr rule ; but when we forfake 

6. To 'dfTf: r To go forward f r ’ S RtJk8ims ° n Lining. 

So chearfully he took the doom $ 

Nor {hrunk, nor ftept from death. 

But, with unalter’d pace, kept on. n j 

7- W Keep up. To continue undifmayed. ^ ^ 

*■ szr* - *“—» sZ'JSffltrz.. 

Keep. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Cufto 4 y ; guard. 

™ru an i’ t !? 0U § od of ^pherds alL 
Which of our lambkins takeft keep ; 

DiSSrr our fl ° cks into mifchance doth fall, 

Doeft fave from mifchief the unwary {heep. SpenfeH 

Withjqi 
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KEN 

The prifon ftrong. 

Within whofe keep the captive knights were laid : 

Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dryden. 

2. Guardianfhip; reftraint. 

Youth is leaft looked into when they Hand in moft need 
r of good keep and regard. AJcham. 

Ke'eper. n.f [from keep."] 

1. One who holds any thing for the ufe of another. 

The good old man having neither reafon to diffuade, nor 
hopes to perfuade, received the things with the mind of a 
keeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 

2. One who has prifoners in cuftody. 

The keeper of the prifon, call to him. Shakefpeare. 

- Io now 

With horns exalted ftands, and feems to lowe : 

A noble charge ; her keeper by her fide 

To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply’d, Dryden . 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 

Of wine and water mix’d, with added ftore 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who fwallowed unaware the fieepy draught. Dryden. 

3. One who has the care of parks, or beafts of chafe. 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter. 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreft. 

Doth all the Winter-time, at Hill of midnight. 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shakefp. 

The firft fat buck of all the feafon’s fent, 

And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden. 

4. One that has the fuperintendence or care of any thing. 

Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the wardrobe. 2 King. 
Ke'eper of the great feal. [cufios magni figiili, Latin.] Is a lord 
by his office, and called lord keeper of the great feal of Eng¬ 
land, &c. and is of the king’s privy-council, under whofe 
hands pafs all charters, commiffions, and grants of the king, 
ftrengthened by the great or broad feal, without which feal 
all fuch inllruments by law are of no force ; for the king is, 
in interpretation and intendment of law, a corporation, and 
therefore pafleth nothing firmly, but under the great feal. 
This lord keeper, by the ftatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the 
like jurifdi&ion, and all other advantages, as hath the lord 
chancellor of England. Cowell. 

Ke'epership. n.f. {Torn keeper.'] Office of a keeper. 

The common gaol of the fliire is kept at Launcefton : 
this keeperjhip is annexed to the conitablefhip of the caftle. 

Careiu’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Keg. n.f [ caque , French.] A fmall barrel, commonly ufed 
for a fifth barrel. 

Kell. n. f A fort of pottage. Ainf. It is fo called in Scot¬ 
land, being a foupe made with fhreded greens. 

Kell. n.f. "The omentum; that which inwraps the guts. 

The very "weight of bowels and kell, in fat people, is the 
occafion of a rupture. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Kelp. n.f. A fait produced from calcined fea-weed. 

In making alum, the workmen ufe the afhes of a fea-weed 
called kelp, and urine. Boyle on Colours. 

Ke'lson. n.f. [more properly keelfon.] The wood next the 
keel. 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal ihips, which be¬ 
ing fattened from the keljon to the beams of the fecond deck, 
keep them from fettling, or giving way. Raleigh. 

Ke'lter. n.f. [He is not in kelter, that is, he is not ready ; 

from kilter, to gird, Danifh. Skinner .1 
To Kemb. v. a. [ccemban, Saxon; kammen, German: now 
written, perhaps lefs properly, to comb.] "I o feparate or dif- 
entangle by a denticulated inftrument. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they, 

More kemb’d and bath’d, and rubb d and trim d. 

More fleek. Bcnj. Johnfon. 

Thy head and hair are fleek ; 

And then thou kemb'Jl the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
To Ken. v.a. [cennan, Saxon; kennan, Dutch, to know.] 

1. To fee at a diftance ; to defery. 

At once as far as angels ken, he views 
The difmal fituation, watte and wild. Milton s Pai . Loft. 
The next day about evening we faw, within a kenning, be¬ 
fore us thick clouds, which did put us in fome hope of land. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

If thou ken’Jl from far, 

Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ftar ; 

*Tis file that fhines in that propitious light. 

We ken them from afar, the letting fun 
Plays on their fhining arms. 

2. To know. 

*Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate. 

Now plain I ken whence love his rife begun: 

Sure he was born fome bloody butcher’s fon, ? 

Bred up in fhambles. Ga d s a J * 

Ken. n.f. [from the verb.] View; reach of fight 

Jjo ! within a ken , our army lies. . Shakefp . Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pifanio Ihew’d thee. 
Thou waft within a ken. Shakefp. Cymbshm. 

It was a hill 


on, 


Milu 


on. 


Dryd. 


Shakefpi 


eare. 


Dryden. 
Addifon. 
Shakefp. 
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Of paradife the higheft; from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleareft ken. 

Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpe&, lay. Milt 

He foon 

Saw within ken a glorious angel ftand. 

Rude, as their fhips, was navigation then; 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 

Coatting they kept the land within their ken , 

And knew the North but when the pole-ftar Ihone. , a 
When we confider the reafons we have to think, that*what 
lies within our ken is but a fmall part of the univerfe we 
(hall difeover an huge abyfs of ignorance. 

Ke'nnel. n.f. [ chenil , French.] 

1. A cot for dogs. 

A dog fure, if he could fpeak, had wit enough to deferibe 
his kernel. Sidney. 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp. 
The feditious remain within their ftation, which, by rea¬ 
fon of the naftinefs of the beattly multitude, might be more 
fitly termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. 

3. The hole of a fox, or other beaft. 

4. [ Kennel , Dutch; chenal, Fr, cafialis, Latin.] The water- 
courfe of a ttreet. 

Bad humours gather to a a bile ; or, as divers kennels flow 
to one fink, fo in fhort time their numbers increafed. Hayw. 

He always came in fo dirty, as if he had been dragged 
through the kennel at a boarding-fchool. Arbutbnot. 

To Ke'nnel. v. n. [from kennel.] To lie; to dwell: ufed of 
beafts, and of man in contempt. 

Yet, when they lift, would creep. 

If ought difturb’d their noife, into her womb, 

And kennel there ; yet there ttill bark’d and howl’d 
Within, unieen. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tree, and the cock roofted 
upon the boughs. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Kept. pret. and part. paff. of keep. 

Kerche'if. n.f. [covrccheif, Chaucer ; couture, to cover, and 
chef, the head; and hence a handkercheif to wipe the face 
or hands.] • 

1. A head drefs. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; thou 
haft the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes the 
tire vailant. 

—A plain kerchief. Sir John ; my brows become nothing 
elfe. Shakefpi Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The proudeft kerchief of the court fhall reft 
Well fatisfy’d of what they love the beft. Dryden. 

2. Any cloath ufed in drefs. 

O ! what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 

" To wear a kerchief. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Every man had a large kercheif folded about the neck. 

Flayward. 

Kerche'ifed. 7 v r from kercheif ] Dreffed; hooded. 
Kerche ift. 3 

The evening comes 
Kerfheift in a comely cloud, _ 

While racking winds are piping loud. Milton. 

Kerf. n. f. [ceopyan, Saxon, to cut.] 

The fawn-away flit between two pieces of fluff is called a 
kerf. Moxon’s Mech. Exercije. 

JCe'RMES. n.f. 1 

Kermes is a roundiffi body, of the bignefs of a pea, ana 
of a browniffi red colour, covered when moft peffiedt with a 
purplifh grey duft. It contains a multitude of lit*- e 1 in 
granules, foft, and when crufhed yield a fcarlet juice, it is 
found adhering to a kind of holm oak, and til ae y 
generally underftood to be a vegetable excrefcence , u 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal parent, 
filled with a numerous offspring, which are the 1 Q ^ 

Kern, n.f [an Irifti word.] Irifh foot fold ier; anjrifh boon 
Out of the fry of thefe rake-hell horfeboys, gtov,i g 
in knavery and villainy, are their kearn fupphed. ope j 
No fooner juftice had with valour arm d, 

Compell’d thefe (kipping kernes to trull their heels, 

But the Norweyan lord, lurveying advantage, / 

Began a frelh affimlt. Shakefpeare s MacbeW. 

If in good plight thefe Northern kerns arrive, ^ 

Then does fortune promile fair. F b 

Kern, n.f A hand-mill confifting of two pieces 

which corn is ground. It is ttill ufed in fome par of a 

To Kern. v. n. [probably from kernel, or, by cha D 
vowel, corrupted from corn.] 

I. To harden as ripened corn. , , n0 m0 re 

fhefolTftore" ” ‘ “ LreJs Survey of C-* 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


KEY 

„ To take the form of grains; to granulate. _ 

2 " T m principal knack is in making the juice, when fuffi- 

rientlv boiled, to kern or granulate. 

KE'RNEL. n.f [cypnel, a gland, Saxon; karne, Dutch, 

cemeau , French.] . .. 

The edible fubftance contained in a inell. 

As brown in hue , r ^ 

As hazle nuts, and Tweeter than the kernels. Shakefpeare^ 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the foul of this 
man is his clothes. Shakefp. All s well that ends well. 

The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and meat, ana 

the fhells for cups. . . More ' 

2 Any thing included in a hulk or integument. 

The kernel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain, 

Can cloath a mountain, and o’erffiade a plain. Denham* 
Oats are ripe when the ftraw turns yellow and the kernel 
k arc y Mortimer s Husbandry* 

3. The feeds of pulpy fruits. .... 

I think he will carry this ifland home in his pocket, and 
oive it his fon for an apple.—And fowing the kernels of it in 
the fea, bring forth more iflands. Shakef. Tempejh 

The apple inclofed in wax was as frelh as at the firft putting 
in, and the kernels continued white. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

4. The central part of any thing upon which the ambient ftrata 
are concreted. 

A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a ftone. Arb. 

5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleffi. 

To Ke'rnel. v.n, [from the noun.] To ripen to kernels. 

In fitaffordlhire, garden-rouncivals fown in the fields kernel 
well, and yield a good increafe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ke'rnelly. adj. [from kernel.] Full of kernels; having the 
quality or refemblance of kernels. 

Ke'rnelwort. n.f An herb. Ainfworth . 

Ke'rsey. n.f. [karfaye, Dutch; carifee, French.] Coarfe 
ftuff. 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

I do forfwear them; and I here proteft, 

Henceforth my wooing mind (hall be expreft 
In ruffet yeas, and honeft kerfey noes. Shakefpeare . 

His lackey with a linnen ftock on one leg, and a kerfey 
boot-hofe on the other. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 

The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another weaves 
it into cloth, and another into kerfey or ferge. Hale. 

Thy kerfey doublet fpreading wide. 

Drew Cic’ly’s eye afide. Gay. 

Kest. The preter tenfe of caft. It is ttill ufed in Scotland. 

Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles keji. Fairfax. 
Ke'strel. n. f A little kind of baftard hawk. Hanmer. 
In his keftrel kind, 

A pleafing vein of glory, \ r ain did find. 

To which his flowing tongue, and troublous fprit, 

Gave him great aid. Fairy Queen. 

Kites and keflrels have a refemblance with hawks. Bacon. 
Ketch, n.f. [from caicchio , Italian, a barrel.] A heavy 
fhip. 

I wonder 

That fuch a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ beneficial fun, 

, And keep it from the earth. Shak. Henry VIII. 

KETTLE, n.f. [cerl, Saxon; ketel , Dutch.] A vcffel in 
which liquor is boiled. In the kitchen the name of pot is 
given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the top, and 
of kettle to that which grows wider. In authors they are 
confounded. 

The fire thus form’d, (he fets the kettle on; 

^ Like burnifh’d gold the little feethei Ihone. Dryden. 

Kettledrum, n. f. [kettle and drum.] A drum of which 
the head is fpread over a body of brafs. 

As lie drains his draughts of Rheniffi down, 

The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
_ J he triumph of his pledge. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

LEY. n.f [ccej, Saxon.] 

1. An inftrument formed with cavities correfpondent to the 
wards of a lock, by which the bolt of a lock is puffied forward 
or backward. 

If a man were porter of hellgate, he Ihould have old turn- 

, m g th „ e % , Shakefp. Macbeth. 

fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. Shak. Kirn Lear. 

Eoor key cold figure of a holy king ! 

Pale allies of the houfe of Lancafter. Shakef. Rich. HE. 

The glorious ftandard laft to heav’n they fpread, 

With Peter’s keys ennobled and his crown. 'Fairfax 

Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire J 

To lay their juft hands on that golden key , 

Yhat opes the palacaof eternity. Milton 

Confidence is its own cnunfelior, the foie mailer of its own 

IhouH : t and our nature, that every man 

mould keep the key of his own breaft. South’s Sermons. 

necame, and knocking thrice, without delay 
1 he longing lady heard, and turn’d the key. Dnden 

1 keep her in one room, I lock it; 

1 he key, look here, is in this pocket. Prior. 
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2. An inftrumeiit by which fomething is ferewed or turned. 

Hide the key of the. jack. . Wi J 

7. An explanation of any thing difficult. 

An emblem without a key to’t, is no more than a tale ot a 
tu b LEfrange. 

Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients darkly deli¬ 
vered, receive a clearer light when compared with this theory, 
which reprefents every thing plainly, and is a key their 

thoughts. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have got the true key 

of books. ,. , . , 

4. The parts of a mufical inftrument which are ftruck with the 

^Eamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the keys. Pam. 
r n n mufick.j Is a certain tone whereto every compolition, 
whether long or Ihort, ought to be fitted; and this key is faid 
to be either flat or lharp, not in refpea of its own nature, 
but with relation to the flat or lharp third, which is joined 

with it. J Harni - 

Hippolita, I woo’d thee with my fword. 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 

But I will wed thee in another key , 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. Shakefp * 

But fpeak you with a fad brow? Or do you play the 
flouting Jack? Come, in what key fhall a man take you to 
go in the fong ? Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Not know my voice ! Oh, time’s extremity ! 

Haft thou fo crack’d and fplitted my poor tongue 
In fev’n ffiort years, that here my only fon 
Knows not my feeble key of untun’d cares ? Shakefpeare * 

6. [Kaye, Dutch; quai, French.] A bank raifed perpendicular 
for the eafe of lading and unlading Ihips. 

A key of fire ran along the fhore, 

And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Drydenc 

Ke'yage. n.f. [from key.] Money paid for lyihg at the 
key. Ainjiuorth. 

Keyho'le. n.f [key and hole.] The perforation in the door 
or lock through which the key is put. 

Make doors faft upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at the 
cafement; Ihut that, and ’twill out at the keyhole. Shakefpeare „ 
I looked in at the keyhole, and faw a well-made man. Tatler. 

I keep her in one room; I lock it; 

The key, look here, is in this pocket; 

The keyhole is that left ? Moft certain. Prior. 

Keysto'ne. n.f. [key and Jlone .] The middle ftone of an 
arch. 

If you will add a keyftone and chaptrels to the arch, let the 
breadth of the upper part of the keyftone be the height of the 
Rich. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Kibe. n.f. [from kerb, a cut, German, Skinner; from k'tbwe , 
Welfb, Minfhezv.] An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel caufed by the cold. 

If ’twere a kibe, ’twould put me to my flipper. Shakefp. 
The toe of the peafant comes fo near the heel of our cour¬ 
tier, that it galls his kibe. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

Oneboaftof the cure, calling them a few kibes. Wifeman . 
Ki'bed. adj. [from kibe.] Troubled with kibes : as kibed heels. 
To KICK. v.a. [kauchen, German; calco, Latin.] To ftrike 
with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeft all affronts, adore the foot that 
kicks him, and kifs the hand that ftrikes him. ' South. 

It anger’d Turenne once upon a day, 

To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope. 

Another, whofe fon had employments at court, that valued 
not, now and then, a kicking or a caning. Swift. 

To Kick. v. n. To beat the foot in anger or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have com- 

ma ?t d ? , * 29. 

JeOiurun waxed fat and kicked. Deutr. xxxii. tc. 

I he doctrines of the holy Scriptures are terrible enemies to 
wicked men, and this is that which makes them kick againft 
religion, and fpurn at the do&rines of that holy book. Tillotf, 
Kick. n.f. [from the verb.] A blow with the foot. 

What, are you dumb ? Quick, with your anfwer, quick* 
Before my foot falutes you with a kick. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Kicker, n.f. [from kick.] One who ftrikes with his foot. 

Ki ckshaw. n.f. [This word is fuppofed, I think with truth 
to be only a corruption of quelque chofe, fomethina:; yet Milton 
feems to have underftood it otherwife; for he writes it kick- 
Jhoe, and feems to think it ufed in contempt of dancing 7 

1. Something uncommon; fantaftical; fomething ridiculous 

Shall we need the monfieurs of Paris to take our hopeful 

over ’back 7^’ Cuft ° dies > and Them 

over tack again transformed tnto mimicks, apes, and kick- 

2. A dilh fo changed by the cookers tW r Alston. 

known. 6 ’ cooker) that it can fcarcely be 

Some pigeons, a couple of (bort-lewd 
mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickftt. ShakefpIV 

^ well as war, the/give us vigour- ^ 

Kt'cSv 1 !^ ^ ffC - d W-atr=. W 

iu ridicule and difdamofa wife A made word 

Fianmer. 

He 
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He wears his honour in a box, unfeen, 

That hugs his kickfy-wickfey here at home, 

Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shakefpeare. 

ICid. n. f [kid, Danifh.J 

1. The young of a goat. 

Leaping like wanton kids in pleafant fpriiig. Fa. £hieeft. 
There was a herd of goats with their young ones. Upon 
which fight fir Richard Graham tells, he would fnap one of 
the kids , and carry him clofe to their lodging. JVotton. 

Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs; 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. [From cidwlen , Welfh, a faggot.] A bundle of heath or 
furze. 

To Kid. v. a. [from the noun ] To bring forth kids. 

Ki'ddfr. n. f. An ingroffer of corn to enhance its price. Ainf 

To KIDNA'P. -y. a. [from kind, Dutch, a child, and nap.] To 
Real children ; to Real human beings. 

Kidna'pper. n. f [from kidnap.] One who Reals human 
beings. 

The man compounded with the merchant, upon condition 
that he might have his child again *, for he had fmelt it out, 
that the merchant himfelf was the kidnapper. VEJlrange. 

Thefe people lye in wait for our children, and may be con- 
fidered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. Speftator. 

KI'DNEY. n.f. [Etymology unknown.] 

j. Thefe are two in number, one on each fide: they have the 
fame figure as kidneybeans : their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thicknefs two: the right is un¬ 
der the liver, and the left under the fpleen. The ufe of the' 
kidneys is to feparate the urine from the blood, which, by the 
motion of the heart and arteries, is thruft into the emulgent 
branches, which carry it to the little glands, by which the 
ferofity being feparated, is received by the orifice of the little 
tubes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, and from thence 
it runs by the ureters into the bladder. ^idncy. 

A youth laboured under a complication of difeafes, from his 
mefentery and kidneys. Wifeman s Surgery . 

2. Race; kind: in ludicrous language. 

Think of that, a man of my kidney ; think of that, that 
am as fubjeCl to heat as butter ; a man of continual diffolution 
and thaw. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

There are millions in the world of this mans kidney, that 
take up the fame refolution without noife. L EJlrange. 

Ki'dneybean. n.f. [fo named from its fhape.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod, inclofing feveral 
feeds, which are fhaped almoft like a kidney . it has pinnated 
leaves, confifting of an unequal number of lobes. Miller. 

Kidneybeans are a fort of cod ware, that are very pleafant 
wholefome food. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ki'dneyvetch. "J r Plants. Ainfworth. 

Ki'dneywort. S , , A r .. , i 

Ki'lderkin. n.f [kindekin, a baby, Dutch.] A fmall barrel. 
Make in the kilderkin a great bung-hole of purpofe. Bacon. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 

But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

To KILL. v. a. [Anciently To quell-, cpellan, Saxon; kelen , 
Dutch ] 

To deprive of life; to put to death as an agent. 

Dar’ft thou refolve to kill a friend of mine? 

—Pleafe you, I’d rather kill two enemies. SbakeJ. R. 111. 
Ye have brought us forth into this wildernefs, to kill t his 

whole affemblv with hunger. . Ex% * vl ' 3* 

There was killing of young and old, making away of men, 
women, and children. zMac.v.iZ- 

2. To deftroy animals for food. ? 

We’re mere ufurpers, tyrants, and what s worle, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their aflign’d and native dwelling place. Shakefpeare. 
Thou fhalt kill of thy herd, and of thy flock. Dfff- xu * 
Shall I take my bread, and my flelh that I have killed for my 

i oa. xxv. ii. 

{hearers r . 

To deprive of life as a caufe or inftrument. • 

The medicines which go to the mag.ca ointments, .f they 
were ufed inwards, would kill thofe that ufe them; and there- 
fore they work potently, though outwar s. , - - ' 

To deprive of vegetative or other motion, or aflive qualm s. 

Try with oil, or barm of drink, fo they be fuch things a* 
ill not the bough. Boon’s Natural Htjiory. 

Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal acids, as ap 
pears by kilUug it with fpittle. Floycr on the Humours. 

Ki'ller. n.f. [from kill.] One that deprives of life. 

What forrow, what amazement, what fhame was in Am- 
phialus, when he faw his dear fofter-father find him th = 

of his only fon ! ; ney ' 

Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or till 
His hungry whelps ? and for the killer kill. 

When couch’d in dreadful dens ? *'* na I ' 

So rude a time. 

When love was held fo capital a crime. 
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That a crown’d head could ho compaffion find. 

But dy’d, becaufe the killer had been kind. fVal'tt 

Ki'llow. n.f. [This feems a corruption of coal and low 
flame, as foot is thereby produced.] 

An earth of a blackilh or deep blue colour, and doubtlefs 
had its name from kollow, by which name, in the North, the 
fmut or grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Woodward 
KILN. n. f [cyln, Saxon ] A ftove; a fabrick formed fo 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn things contained in 


it. 


What {hall I do ? I’ll creep up into the chimney_„ 

There they always ufe to difeharge their bifding-pieces: creep 
into the kiln hole. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor 

After the putting forth in fprouts, and the drying upon the 
kiln, there will be gained a bufhel in eight of malt. Bacon. 

Phyficians chufe lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln, and not flacked. Moxon's Meek. Exer. 

To Ki'lndry. v. a. [kiln and dry.] To dry by means of a 
kiln. 

The beft way is to kiln dry them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Kilt for killed. SpenJ'er , 

Ki'mbo. adj. [afchembo, Italian.] Crooked; bent; arched. 
The kimbo handles feem with bears-foot carv’d, 

And never yet to table have been ferv’d. Dryden s Virgil. 
He obferved them edging towards one another to whifper; 
fo that John was forced to lit with his arms a kimbo, to keep 
them afunder. Arbut knot's Hiftory of John Bull. 

Kin. n.f [cynne, Saxon ] 

1. Relation either of confanguinity or affinity. 

You muft ufe them with fit refpe&s, according to the bonds 
of nature; but you are of kin, and fo a friend to their per- 
fons, not to their errours. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Th’ unhappy Palamon, 

Whom Thefeus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
Without a crime, except his kin to me. Dryden. 

2. Relatives; thofe who are of the fame race. 

Tumultuous wars 

Shall kin with kin, and kind with kind confound. Shakefp. 

The father, mother, and the kin befide. 

Were overborn by fury of the tide. Dryden. 

3. A relation ; one related. 

Then is the foul from God ; fo pagans fay, 

Which faw by nature’s light her heavenly kind, 

Naming her kin to God, and God’s bright ray, 

A citizen of heav’n, to earth confin’d. Davies. 

4. The fame generical clafs, though perhaps not the fame fpe- 
cies; thing related. 

The burft, 

And the ear-deaf’ning voice of the oracle. 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, fo furpriz’d myfenfe, 

That I was nothing. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but that 
which it difeovers, being diflblved in a little hot water, is 
altogether differing from the ftink of the other, being of kin 
to that of other alcalizate falts. _ ^°r e ' 

5. A diminutive termination from kind, a child, Dutch: ^ma¬ 
nikin, minikin. 

KIND. adj. [from cynne, relation, Saxon.] 

1. Benevolent; filled with general good-will. 

By the /HWgods, ’tis moft ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. Shak King Lear 

Some of the ancients, like kind hearted men, have talked 

much of annual refrigeriums, or intervals of pumlWw 

the damned, as particularly on the great feltivals of f'™*' 
reefion and afeenfion. South s St,mm. 

2 . Favourable; beneficent. - . , 

He is kind to the unthankful and evil. Lu - ■ 3) 

f'Race^eLtaTda^iw in Teutonick Englilh anfwers 
‘ to gedd and fort to fades ; though this diUrnAion, in popul 
language, is not always obferved. _ a- 

Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open o 
ture and force laws are, accord.ng to their hnds. 

As when the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 

Came fummon’d over Eden, to receive . 

Their names of Thee. Milton s Farad. Lojt, 

That both are animalia, 

I grant; but not rationalia; 

For though they do agree in kind, Hudibras, p ■ >• 

Specifick difference we find. themfelves in 

God and nature do not principa y co an d companies, 
the prefervation of particulars, but o South's Sermons 

He with his wife were only left behind Dryden. 

Of perilh’d man ; they two were human ™ 7 ^ eatbens aJ1 d 
I inftance fome a£ts of virtue £ omm b Chriftians, 

Chriftians ; but I fuppofe them to be perfo among the 

after a more fubhme manner thai ^J differ in kind fro m 
Heathens; and even when they do not . jy tUT b. 

moral virtues, yet differ in the degree, of perfeCti 

He, 
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He, with a hundred arts refin’d. 

Shall ftretch thy conquefts over half the kind. 


Pope. 


P No C humaf“aws are exempt from faults, fince thofe that 
have been looked upon as moft perfed in the* ktnd, hwebeen 
found, upon enquiry, to have fo many. Ba 

3 ' N Hed!d?Ty edia, give the goods of all the prifoners unto 
J tha had taken them, either to ^-hem^m W, or 

C °Thetax uDon tillage was often levied in kind upon corn, 
and called decunuz, or tithes. Arhuthmt on Coins. 

a Nature; natural determination. . 

The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. 

And in the doing of the deed of kind. 

He ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes. Shakejpeare. 

Some of you, on pure inftinft of nature. 

Are led by kind t’ admire your fellow-creature. Dryden. 

5. Manner; way. 

Send me your prifoners with the fpeedieit means, 

Or you ffiall hear in fuch a kind from me 
As will difpleafe you. Shake/. Henry IV. 

This will encourage induftrious improvements, becaufe 
many will rather venture in that kind than take five in the hun¬ 
dred. Bacon ’ s E JT a y s ' 

6. Sort. It has a flight and unimportant fenfe. 

Diogenes was afked, in a kind of fcorn, what was the mat¬ 
ter tha° philofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men phi- 
lofophers ? He anfwertd, becaufe the one knew what they 
wanted, the other did not. Bacon. 

To Ki'ndle. v. a. 

j. To fet on fire; to light; to make to burn. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, he kindleth it 
and baketh bread. If xliv. 15. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 
tempers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 

If the fire burns vigoroufly, it is no matter by what means 
it Was at firft kindled: there is the fame force and the fame re- 
frelhing virtue in it, kindled by a fpark from a flint, as if it were 
kindled from the fun. South's Sermons. 

2. To inflame the paffions; to exafperate ; to animate ; to heat; 
to fire the mind. 

I’ve been to you a true and humble wife; 

At all times to your will conformable : 

Ever in fear to kindle your diflifo. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
He hath kindled his wrath againfl: me, and counteth me as 
one of his enemies. Job xix. 11. 

Thus one by one kindling each other’s fire, 

’Till all inflam’d, they all in one agree. Daniel's Civ. War. 

Each was a caufe alone, and all combin’d 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. Dryden . 

To KI'NDLE. v.n. [cinnu, Welfh; cynbelan, Saxon.] 

1. To catch fire. 

When thou walkeft through the fire, thou {halt not be 
burnt, neither {hall the flame kindle upon thee. If. xliii. 2. 

2. [From cennan, to bring forth, Saxon.] 

Are you native of this place? 

^ —As the coney that you fee dwells where ffie is kindled. Shak. 

Ki'ndler. n.f. [from kindle.] One that lights; one who 
inflames. 

Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 

Kindlers of riot, enemies of fleep. Gay. 

Ki'ndly. adv. [from kind.] 

i- Benevolently; favourably; with goodwill. 

Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyfhip’s looks, and 
fpends what he borrows kindly in your company. Shakefpeare. 

I fometime lay here in Corioli, 

At a poor man’s houfe : he us’d me kindly. Shakefp. Coriol. 
Be kindly afledtion^d one to another, with brotherly love, 
in honour prefering one another. R 0 , x \i. 10. 

His grief fome pity, others blame; 

The fatal caufe all kindly feek. Prior. 

Who, with lefs defigning ends. 

Kindlier entertain their friends ; 

With good words, and count’nance fprightly. 


. ; congeneai; Kindred ; of the fame nature. 

j . his competency I befeeCh God 1 may be able to dieeft 
mto kindly juice, that I may grow thereby. Hammnd. 

1 hefe loft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat, 

Of various influence, foment and warm, 

2 T lT Per ° r n r° U r^• Mlton ' s Parad • h- iv. 

• A he fore g°mg fenfe feems to have been originally iniplied bv 
ths word; hut following writers, inattentive 0 to ,t Zow/ 
confounded it with kind. } m010 2y’ 

3* Bland ; mild ; foftening. 

Through ali the living regions do’ft thou move. 

And fcatter ft, where thou goeft, the kindly feeds of love. 

Dryden. 
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Ye heav’ns, from high the dewy neD ar pour. 

And in foft filence fhed the kindly Ihow’r ! Fept* 

Ki'ndness. n.f [from kind.] Benevolence; beneficence; 

good will; favour ; love. .... 

If there be kindnefs, meeknefs, of comfort in her tongue, 
then is not her hufband like other men. Eccluf. xxxvi. 2^ 
Old Lelius profeffes he had an extraordinary kindnejs tor 
feveral young people. Collier of Enendfhip. 

Ever bleft be Cytherea’s fhrine. 

Since thy dear breaft has felt an equal wound, 

Since in thy kindnefs my defires are crown’d. Prior. 

Love and inclination can be produced only by an expe¬ 
rience or opinion of kindnefs to us. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ki'ndRED. n. f. [from kin ; cynjiene, Saxon J 

1. Relation bybirth or marriage; cognation; affinity. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 

You keep her conquefts, and extend your own. Dryden . 

2. Relation; fort. 

His horfe hipp’d with an old mothy faddle, and the fhrrups 
of no kindred. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

3. Relatives. 

I think there is no man fecure 

But the queen’s kindred. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Nor needs thy jufter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaftcrn kings, who, to fecure their reign, 

Muft have their brothers, Tons, and kindred flain. Denham. 
Ki'ndred. adj. Congeneal; related; cognate. 

From Tufcan Coritum he claim’d his birth ; 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth. 

From thence afeended to his kindred Ikies 
A god. Dryden. 

Kine. n.f. piur. from cow. 

To milk the kine. 

E’er the milk-maid fine 

Hath open’d her eyne. Ben. Johnfon . 

A field I went, amid’ the morning dew. 

To milk my kine. Gay. 

KING, n.f [A contraction of the Teutonick word cutting? or 
cyning, the name of fovereign dignity. In the primitive 
tongue it fignifies flout or valiant, the kings of moft nations 
being, in the beginning, chofen by the people on account of 
their valour and ftrength. Verjlegan.] 

1. Monarch; fupreme governour. 

The great king of kings, 

Hath in the table of his law commanded. 

That thou fhalt do no murder. Shakef R. Ill, 

A fubftrtute fhines brightly as a king. 

Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shak. Merch. of Venice . 

True hope is fwift, and flies with fwallows wings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. Shakefp. 

The king, becoming graces, 

Asjuftice, verity, temp’rance, ftablenefs. 

Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, lowlinefs. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thus ftates were form’d ; the name of king unknown, 

’ Till common int’reft plac’d the fway in one; 

’Twas virtue only, or in arts or arms, 

Diffufing bleffings, or averting harms. 

The fame which in a fire the fons obey’d, 

A prince the father of a people made. Pope. 

2 . It is taken by Bacon in the feminine: as prince alfo is. • 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, kings of Spain, recovered the great 
and rich kingdom of Granada from the Moors. Bacon. 

3. A card with the picture of a king. 

T he king unfeen 

^Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen. Pope. 

4. King at Arms, or of heralds, a principal officer at arms, 
that has the pre-eminence of the fociety; of whom there are 
three in number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. 

Phillips , 

A letter under his own hand was lately {hewed me by fir 
Y jlliam Dugdale, king at arms. Walton; 

To King. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupply with a king. 

England is fo idly king'd. 

Her feeptre fo fantaftically borne, 

By a vain, giddy, {hallow, humorous youth. 

That fear attends her not. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

2. To make royal; to raife to royalty. 

Sometimes am I a "king; 

T hen treafon makes me wifti myfelf a beggar. 

And fo I am : then crufhing penury 
Perfuades me, I was better when a king; 

' Then am I king’d again. Shakefaarc’s Richard It. 

Ki ngapple. n.f A kind of apple. 

, The ki ngapple is preferred before the jenneting. Mortimer. 

1 ngcraft. n.f. [king and craft.] The a<ft of governing. 
A word commonly ufed by king James . 

Ki'nccup. 
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Ki' ngcup. n.f. [king and cup.] A flower 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, and upon 
bis bead a garland of bents, kingcups , and maidenhair. Peach. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows. 

Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay. 

Ki'ngdom. n.f. [from king.] 

1. The dominion of a king; the territories fubjedb to a 
monarch. 

You’re welcome, 

Moft learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. Shakefp. 
Mofes gave unto them the kingdom of Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, and the kingdom of Og, king of Baftian. Num. xxxii. 

2. A different clafs or order of beings. A word chiefly ufed 
among naturalifts. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly joined, 
that if you take the loweft of one, and the higheft of the 
other, there will fcarce be perceived any difference. Locke. 

3. A region; a tra£E 

The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To ffop the foreign (pints; but they come. 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shakefp . Merch. of Ven, 

Ki'ngfisher. n.f A fpecies of bird. 

When dew refrefhing on the pafture fields 
The moon beftows, kingfijhtrs play on fhore. May's Virgil. 
Bitterns, herons, fea-gulls, kingfjhers, and water-rats, are 
great enemies to fifh. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ki'nGLIKE. } i- rr ;• n 

Ki'ngly. \ ai l- [ from 

1. Royal; fovereign; monarchical. 

There we’ll fit. 

Ruling in large and ample empery, 

O’er France, and all her almoft kingly dukedoms. Shakefp. 

Yet this place 

Had been thy kingly feat, and here thy race. 

From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rev’rence thee. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 

In Sparta, a kingly government, though the people were 
perfectly free, the adminiftration was in the two kings and 
the ephori. Swift. 

The cities of Greece, when they drove out their tyranni¬ 
cal kings, either chofe others from a new family, or abolifhed 
the kingly government, and became free ftates. Swift . 

2. Belonging to a king. 

Why lieft thou with the vile 
In Ioathfome beds, and leav’ft the kingly couch 
A watch-cafe to a common ’larum-bell ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

Then fhalt thou give me with thy kingly hand, 

What hulband in thy power I will command. Shakefpeare. 

3. Noble; auguft. 

He was not born to live a fubjedt life, each adtion of his 
bearing in it majefty, fuch a kingly entertainment, fuch a king¬ 
ly magnificence, fuch a kingly heart for enterprizes. Sidney. 

I am far better born than is the king ; 

More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts. Shakefp. 

Ki'ngly. adv. With an air of royalty ; with fuperiour dignity. 

Adam bow’d low; he, kingly , from his ftate 
Inclin’d not. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

His hat, which never vail’d to human pride. 

Walker with rev’rence took, and laid afide; 

Low bow’d the reft, he, kingly , did but nod. Dunciad. 

Kingse'vil. n.f. [king 2nd evil.] A fcrofulous diftemper, in 
which the glands are ulcerated, commonly believed to be cured 
by the touch of the king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a fpecies of the kingfevil, and take 
their beginning from vicious humours inflaming the tunica 
adnata. Wifemail s Surgery. 

Ki'ngship. n.f [from king.] Royalty; monarchy. 

They defigned and propofed to me the new modelling of 
fovereignty and kingjhip , without any reality of power, or 
without any neceflity ot fubjedtion and obedience. K. Charles. 

We know how fuccefsful the late ufurper was, while his 
army believed him real in his zeal againft kingjhip ; but when 
they found out the impofture, upon his afpiring to the fame 
himfelf, he was prefently deferted and oppofed by them, and 
never able to crown his ufurped greatnefs with the addition of 
that title which he paffionateiy thirfted after. South. 

Ki'ngspear. n.f A plant. 

The ftalk is round, fmooth, ftrong, and branchy; the 
leaves like thole of a leek, but ftronger and narrower. the 
flowers are divided commonly as far as the bafis, naked, (tel- 
lated, and embracing the ovary like a calyx : the apex of the 
ovary puts forth fix ftamina, and a long tube from the centre, 
which becomes a roundifh fruit, carnous, triangular, divided 
into three partitions inclofing triangular feeds. Miller. 

Kl'NGSTONE. n.f. A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Ki'nsfolk. n.f [kin and folk.] Relations; thofe who are of 

the fame family. t r , , , 

Thofe lords, fince their firft grants of thofe lands, nave 

beftowed them amongft their kinfolks. ... S P en J er ' 

Mv kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends rorgotten 

J J Jobx’ix. 14 . 

Ki'nsman. n.f [kin and man.] A man of the fame race or 
family. 
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The jury he made to be chofen out of their neafeft HkSmer 
and their judges he made of their own fathers. r 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they feem’d ^ ^ 
Whom kinfmen to the crown the heralds deem’d. ’ Drvd 
Let me ftand excluded from my right, ' 

Robb’d of my kinfman’ s arms, who firft appear’d in fight. 

There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: theFeafofk 
has been owned as a kinfman by the great duke, and’tis thought 
will fucceed to his dominions. Jddifon on lL . 

Ki NSWOMAN. n.f. [kin and woman.] A female relation. 

A young noble lady, near kinfwoman to the fair Helen 
queen of Corinth, was come thither. ^ * 

The duke was as much in love with wit as he was with his 
kinfwoman. Dennis's Letters. 

Kirk. n. f. [cypce, Saxon; xu£iaxxi|.] An old word for a 
church, yet retained in Scotland. 

Home they haften the pofts to dight. 

And all the kirk pillars ere day-light. 

With hawthorn buds, and fweet eglantine. Spenfer, 

Nor is it all the nation hath thefe fpots. 

There is a church as well as kirk of Scots. Cleavdand. 
What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, that the other 
contemns, defpifing the kirk government and difcipline of the 
Scots. King Charles. 

Ki'rtle. n.f [cyjveel, Saxon.] An upper garment; a gown. 
All in a kirtle of difcoioured fay 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen: 

What fluff wilt thou have a kirtle of? Thou fhalt have a 
cap to-morrow: Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Thy gowns, thy fhoes, thy beds of roles. 

Thy cap, thy kirtle , and thy poefies, 

Soon break, foon wither, foon forgotten. 

In folly ripe, in reafon rotten. Raleigh. 

To KISS. v. a. [cufan, Welfli; >aV] 

1. To touch with the lips. 

But who thofe ruddy lips can mifs. 

Which bleffed ftill themfelves do kifs. Sidney, 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kijl her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church echo’d. * Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Their lips were four red rofes on a ftalk. 

And in their fummer beauty kifdd each other. Shak, R. Ill, 

2. To treat with fondnefs/ 

The hearts of princes kifs obedience. 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits, 

They fwell and grow as terrible as ftorms. Shak, H, VIIH 

3. To touch gently. 

The moon fhines bright: in fuch a night as this, 

When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shakef Merch. of Vmice. 
Kiss. n.f. [from the verb.] Salute given by joining lips. 
What fenfe had I of her ftol’n hours or luft ? 

I found not Cafiio’s kiffes on her lips. Shakef. Othello. 

Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs: 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs! Dryden. 

Ki'sser. n.f. [from kifs.] One that kiffes. 

Ki'ssingcrust. n.f [kifjing and crujl.] Cruft formed where 
one loaf in the oven touches another. 

Thefe bak’d him kiffingcrufls, and thofe 
Brought him fmall beer. &W s Cookery. 

Kit. n.f. [kitte, Dutch.] 

1. A large bottle. Si ‘ mr ~ 

2 . A fmall diminutive fiddle. . a , 

’Tiskept in a cafe fitted to it, almoft like a dancing-matters 
y it v Grew’s Mujaum. 

3. A fmall wooden veffel, in which Newcaftle falmon is fent up 

Kl'TCHEN. n.f. [kegin, Welfh; keg, Flemifh; cycene, 
cuifine , French; cucina, Italian ; kyjhen, Erfe.] The room 
a houfe where the provifions are cooked. 

Thefe being culpable of this crime, or favourers of t 
friends, which are fuch by whom their kitchens are fometim 
amended, will not fuffer any fuch ftatute to pafs. ; 

Can we judge it a thing feemly for any man to go 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, wit no 
pearance than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a pa^ 

for his own ufe ? in-his 

He was taken into fervice in his court a a wn g a c, 
kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach that had worn a crown. B 
We fee no new built palaces afpire, Rope. 

No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. , j n 

Ki'tchengarden. n.f [kitchen and garden.] 

which efculent plants are produced , 

Gardens, if planted with fuch thtngs as are fit forfoo^_ 

.—h— •+ *" tx. 

dS- " /■ [“*!■■"'f fi, A rS“t 

Ki'tchenstuff. n.f [kitchen ^ 

fcummed off the pot, or gathered out of the dripping p ^ 
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As a thrifty wench fcrapes kitchenjhtff. 

And barreling the droppings and the fnuff 
Df waftinff candjes, which in thirty year, 1 

Reliquelv kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. Donne. 

Inftead of “ y Hudibras. 

Kt'TCHE°NWENCH. «./ [kitchen and wench ] Scullion; maid 

Shakefpeare 

Roafting and boiling leave to the kttchenwench. Swift 

KPtchenwoRK. n.f [kitchen and work.] Cookery; work 
done in the kitchen. 

f 'a bir/o/prey’th^infefts the farms, and ffeals the chickens. 
Ravenous crows and kites 

Fly o’er our heads. Shakefpeare s Julius Cafar. 

More pity that the eagle (hould be mew d. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakef 
The heron, when Ihe foareth high, fo as fometimes ihe is 
feen to pafs over a cloud, fheweth winds; but kites , flying 

aloft, (hew fair and dry weather. B acon - 

A leopard and a cat feem to differ juft as a kite doth from 
, r Grew. 

an eagle. 

2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. T 

Detefted kite ! thou lieft. Shakef King Lear. 

9. A fictitious bird made of paper. 

A man may have a great eftate conveyed to him ; but if he 
will madly burn, or childifhly make paper kites of his deeds, 
he forfeits his title with his evidence. Gov. of the Tongue. 
KYtesfoot .n.f A plant. Ainjworth. 

Ki'tten. n.f. [katteken, Dutch.] A young cat. 

That a mare will fooner drown than an horfe is not expe¬ 
rienced, nor is the fame obferved in the drowning of whelps 
and kittens. _ . Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

It was fcratched in playing with a kitten. Wifeman. 

Helen was juft flipt into bed; 

Her eyebrows on the toilet lay. 

Away the kitten with them fled, 

As fees belonging to her prey. Prior. 

To Ki'tten. v. n. [from the noun.] To bring forth young cats. 
So it would have done 

At the fame feafon, if your mother’s cat * 

Had kitten d y though yourfelf had ne’er been born. Shakefp. 
The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, and the 
cat kittened in the hollow trunk of it. L’EJlrange. 

To Klick. v. n. [from clack.] 

1. To make a fmall Iharp noife. 

2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer or fteal away fuddenly with a 
fnatch. 

To Knab. v. a. [knappeny Dutch; knaapy Erfe.] To bite. 
Perhaps properly to bite fomething brittle, that makes a noife 
when it is broken ; fo as that knab and kna^ may be the fame. 

I had much rather lie knabbing crufts, without fear, in my 
own hole, than be miftrefs of the world with cares L’Ejlran. 

An afs was wifhing, in a hard Winter, for a little warm 
weather, and a mouthful of frefh grafs to knab upon. L'Ejlr. 
KNACK, n.f [cnee, Welfli, fly knavery ; cnajunge, (kill. Sax.] 

1. A little machine; a petty contrivance ; a toy. 

When I was young, I was wont 
To load my (he with knacks: I would have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it 
To her acceptance. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

For thee, fond boy. 

If I may ever know thou do’ft but fi. h 

That thou no more (halt fee this knacky as never 

I mean thou (halt, we’ll bar thee from fuccefs. Shakefp . 

This cap was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difli; fie, fie, ’tis lewd and filthy: 

Why’tis a cockle, or a walnut (hell, 

A knacky a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Shakefpeare , 

But is’t not prefumption to write verfe to you, 

Who make the better po; ms of the two ? 

For all thefe pretty knacks that you compofe, 

Alas, what are they but poems in profe ! Denham. 

He expounded both his pockets. 

And found a watch, with rings and lockets; 

A copper-plate, with almanacks 

Engrav’d upon’t, with other knacks. Hudibras. 

2. A readinefs ; an habitual facility ; a lucky dexterity. 

I’ll teach you the knacks 
Of eating of flax, 

And out of their nofes 

Draw ribbands and pofies. Ben. Johnfon's Gypfies . 

1 he knack of fail and loofe paffes with foolilh people for a 
turn of wit; but they are not aware all this while of the de- 
fperate confequences of an ill habit. JJ£f range. 

There is a certain knack in the art of convention that gives 
? g0 °. d S race t0 man y thi ngs, by the manner and addrefs of 
handling them L’EJlrange. 

Jvnaves, who in full affemblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden. 
My author has a great knack at remarks: in the end he makes 
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The dean was famous in his time. 

And had a kind of knack at rhime. bwijt. 

2. A nice trick. . . , , 9 

For how (hould equal colours do the knack d 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black ? Pope. 

To Knack, v. n. [from the noun.] To make a (harp quick 
noife, as when a flick breaks. 

Kna'cker. n.f [from knack.] 

1. A maker of fmall work. r . . 

One part for plow-wright, cartwnght, knacker, and fmith. 

# r Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. A ropemaker. [Rejhoy Latin ] . , . Hinfworth. 

Knag. n. f. [knagy a wart, Damfti. It is retain d in Scotland.] 

A hard knot in wood. 

Kna'ggy. adj. [from knag.] Knotty ; fet with hard rough knots. 
Knap, n.f [cnap, Welfli, a protuberance, or a broken piece; 
enrep, Saxon, a protuberance.] A protuberance; a 1 welling 
prominence. 

You (hall fee many fine feats fet upon a knap of ground, en¬ 
vironed with higher hills round about it, whereby the heat of 
the fun is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in troughs. Bacon. 
To Knap. v. a. [knappeny Dutch.] 

1. To bite ; to break (hort. 

He knappeth the fpear in funder. C.mmon Prayer . 

He will knap the fpears a-pieces with his teeth. More. 

2. [Knaapy Erfe ] To ftrike fo as to make a (harp noife like 
that of breaking. 

Knap a pair of tongs fome depth in a veffel of water, and 
you (hall hear the found of the tongs. Bacon's Natural Hijl % 
To Knap. v. n. To make a (hort (harp noife. 

I reduced (houlders fo foon, that the ftanders-by heard them 
knap in before they knew they were out. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Kna'pple. v.n. [from knap.] To break off with a (harp 
quick noife. Ainjworth . 

Kna'psack. n.f [from knappeny to eat.] The bag which a 
foldier carries on his back; a bag of provifions. 

The conftitutions of this church (hall not be repealed, ’till 
I fee more religious motives than foldiers carry in their knap- 
facks. Ring Charles . 

If you are for a merry jaunt. I’ll try for once who can foot 
it fartheft: there are hedges in Summer, and barns in Winter 
to be found : I with my ena Jacky and you with your bottle at 
your back: we’ll leave honour to madmen, and riches to 
knaves, and travel ’till we come to the ridge of the world. 

Dryden's Span Jh Fryar. 

Kna'pweed. n.f [jaceay Latin.] 

This is one of the headed plants deftitute of fpines : the 
cup is fquamofe ; the borders of the leaves are equal, being 
neither ferrated nor indented : the florets round the border of 
the head are barren ; but thofe placed in the center are fuc- 
ceeded each by one feed, having a down adhering to it. T here 
are fifty fpecies of' this plant, thirteen of which grow wild in 
England, and the reft are exoticks. Miller . 

Knare. n.f [knory German.] A hard knot. 

A cake of feurf lies baking on the ground. 

And prickly ftubs inftead of trees are found ; 

Or woods with knots and knares deform’d and old, 

Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Drydeiio 

KNAVE, n.f [cnapa, Saxon ] 

1. A boy; a male child. 

2 . A fervant. Both thefe are obfolete. 

For as the m'oon the eye doth pleafe 
With gentle beams not hurting fight. 

Yet hath fir fun the greater praife, 

Becaufe from him doth come her light; 

So if my man muft praifes have. 

What then muft I that keep the knave ? Sidney. 

He eats and drinks with his domeftick (laves ; 

A verier hind than any of his knaves. Dryden. 

3. A petty rafeal; a fcoundrel; a dilhoneft fellow. 

Moft men rather brook their being reputed knavesy than for 
, their honefty be accounted fools ; knave, in the mean time, 
palling for a name of credit. South’s Sermons . 

When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be crafty 
knavesy there’s equity againft both. L’Ejirange. 

An honeft man may take a knave’s advice ; 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice.^ Dryden . 

See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope. 

4. A card with a foldier painted on it. 

For ’twill return, and turn t’ account. 

If we are brought in play upon’t. 

Or but by cafting knaves get in, 

What pow’r can^hinder us to win ? Hudibras . 

Kna'very. n. f [from knave ] 

1. Difhonefty ; tricks; petty villainy. 

Hare’s no knavery J See, to beguile the old folks, how the 
young folks lay their heads together. Shakefpeare. 

t ought it were not a piece of honefty to acquaint the 
mg withal, I would do’t; I h^ld it the more knavery to con- 

Shakefp. Winter’s Tale . 

*3 A Here’s 
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Here’s the folly of the afs in trufting the fox, and here’s 
the knavery of the fox in betraying the afs. L’Efir ante 

The cunning courtier Ihould be flighted too, J * ' 
Who with dull knavery makes fo much ado ; 5 
’ HU the fhrewd fob], by thriving too too faff, 

Like /E fop's fox, becomes a prey at lad. ’ Drvden 

2. Mifchievous tricks or pradices. In the following paflie ii 
feems a genera] term for any thing put to an ill ufe, or perhaps 
for trifling things of more cod than ufe. P * 

We’ll revel it as bravely as the bed, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this Wry. Shaieft. 
Kna vish. adj. [from knave .J ” 

J. Difhoneft; wicked; fraudulent. 

’Tis foolifo to conceal it at all, and knavifh to do it from 

fr len< L. D . s r ^ 

_ tit ■ rt >r i • T ope s Letters. 

2. Waggifh; mifchievous. 

Here fhe comes curd and fad; 

Cupid is a knavifo lad, l 

Thus to make poor females mad. Shake/p. j 

KnaVish ly. adv. [from knavijh .J 

1. Difhoneftly ; fraudulently. 

2. Waggilhly; mifehievoufly. 

To KNEAD. V. a. [cnaeban, Saxon; kneden, Dutch.] To beat 
or mingle any duff or fubdance. It is feldom applied in po¬ 
pular language but to the aft of making bread. 

Here’s yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, the makino- 
of the cakes, and theJieating of the oven. Shakefpeare. 

It is a iump, where all beads kneaded be ; 

Wifdom makes him an ark where all agree. Donne . 

Thus kneaded up with milk the new made man 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world began ; 

’Till knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderdood. 

And pride of empire, four’d his balmy blood. Dryden. 

One pade of flefh on all degrees bedow’d. 

And kneaded up alike with moid’ning blood. ' Dryden. 
Prometheus, in the kneading up of the heart, feafoned it 
with feme furious particles of the lion. Addifon’s Spefiator. 
No man ever reapt his corn, 

Or from the oven drew his bread, 

Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 

That taught them both to fow and knead. Prior. 

1 he cake fhe kneaded was the fav’rv meat. Prior. 

Kne'adingtrough. n.f. [knead and trough .] A trough in 
which the pade of bread is worked together. 

Frogs fliall come intoth y kneadingtroughs. Ex. viii. 3. 

KNEE. n. f [cneop, Saxon ; knee , Dutch ] 

1. The joint of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh. 

Thy royal father 

Was a mod fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet. 

Died every day flic liv’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

1 have referved to myfelf feven thoufand, who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. Ro. xi. 4. 

Scotch lkink is a kind of drong nourilhment, made of the 
knees and finews of beef long boiled. Bacon. 

I beg and clafp thy knees. Milton. 

Weary’d with length of ways, worn out with toil, 
lo lay down, and leaning on her knees. 

Invok’d the caufe of all her miferies j 
And cad her languifhing regards above. 

For help from heav’n, and her ungrateful Jove. Dryden. 

Difdainful of Campania’s gentle plains, 

When for them die mud bend the fervile knee. Thomfon. 

2. A knee is a piece of timber growing crooked, and fo cut that 
the trunk and branch make an angle. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Such difpofitions are the fitted timber to make great politicks 
of: like to knee timber, that is good for fhips that are to be 
tolled; but not for building houfes, that (hall dand firm. Baton. 


-- ' y ....v-,-7 ------ 

To Knee. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupplicate by kneeling. 
Go you that banifh’d him, a mile before his tent, fall down. 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


and knee the way into his mercy. 

Return with her ! 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dow’rlefs took 

Our younged born : I could as well be broughjt 

To knee his throne, and fquire-like penflon beg. Shake/. 

Kneed, adj. [from knee .] 

1. Having knees : ns in-kneed, or out-kneed. 

2. Having joints: as kneed grafs. 

Kne'edeep. adj. [knee and deep .] 

1. Rifing to the knees. 

2. Sunk to the knees. 

The country peafant meditates no harm, 

When clad with lkins of beads to keep him warm ; 

In winter weather unconcern’d he goes, 

Almod kneedeep, through mire in clumfey Ihoes. Dryden. 

Kne'eholm. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Kne'epan. n.f. [knee and pan.'] A little round bone about 
two inches broad, pretty thick, a little convex on both Tides, 
and covered with a fmooth cartilage on its forefide. It is foft 
in children, but very hard in thofe of riper years: it is called 
patelia or niola. Over it pafles the tendon of the mufcles which 
extend the leg, to which it ferves as a pully. 4 ^ 9 '* 


, ?\ k 7 tan T ft be L ftewn ’ with the knitting thereof K 
a fine fhadow underneath the joint. Pcachn J n b ? 

To K NEEL . „ „ [from h eej To perfect 

fle&ion ; to bend the knee. ct 0t S enu ' 

A Tr ?T d ? fi aft me bIdEn S> hi tod down, 

And afk of thee forgivenefs. Shnb v r 

Ere I was rifen from the place that fhew’d ’ ^ 

My duty kneeling, came a reeking pod, 

Stew’d in his hade, half breathing, panting forth 
r rom Goneril, his midrefs, falutation. Shak Kim 1 
A certain man kneeling down to him, faid. Lord, have Z' 
cy upon my fon ; for he is lunatick. Mat. xvii f 

As loon as you are dreffed, kneel and fay the Lord’s prayer! 
tt , Pay lor s Guide to Devotion 

Kke etribute. n. f. [knee mi tribute!] Genuflefiion; wori 

lhip or obeifance fhown by kneeling. 

Receive from us 

Kneetribute yet unpaid, prodration vile. Milton 

nt n r' f '? m c 1 ’ Welfo, a funeral pile; cnylian, to ring, Sax.i 
I he found of a bell rung at a funeral. J 

I would not wifh them to a fairer death, 

And fo his knell is knoil’d. Shalefteart. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

H ark now I hear them. Shak. Tmptft. 

When he was brought again to th’ bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was dirr’d 
With fuch an agony, he fweat extremely. Shak. H. VIII. 

All thefe motions, which we faw, 

Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw: 

Or as a lute, which in moid weather rings 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her drings. Dome. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell j ( 

Unhappy ’till the lad, the kind releafing knell. Cowley. ) 
At dawn poor Stella danc’d and fung; 

The am’rous youth around her bow’d : 

At night her fatal knell was rung; 

I faw, and kifs’d her in herfhrowd. Prior, 

Knew. The preterite of know. 

Knife, n f plu r. knives, [cmjr, Sax. kniff, Daniflu] An in- 
drument edged and pointed, wherewith meat is cut, and ani¬ 
mals killed. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunned fmoke of hell, 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shakefp. 

Bled powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous knife. Crajhaw. 

The facred prieds with ready knives bereave 
The bead of life, and in full bowls receive 
The dreaming blood. Dryden’s JEn. 

Ev’n in his fleep he darts, and fears the knife , 

And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice wife. Dryd. 
Pain is not in the knife that cuts us; but we call it cutting 
in the knife, and pain only in ourfelves. Watts. 

KNIGHT, n.f. [cnij3r, Sax. knecht,Ge rm. a fervant, or pupil.] 

1. A man advanced to a certain degree of military rank. It was 
anciently the cudom to knight every man of rank or fortune, 
that he might be qualified to give challenges, to fight in the 
lids, and to perform feats of arms. In England knighthood 
confers the title of fir: as, fir Thomas, fir Richard. When 
the name was not known, it was ufual to fay fir knight. 

.That fame knight’s own fword this is of yore, 

Which Merlin made. Sperfer. 

Sir knight, if knight thou be. 

Abandon this foredalled place. Spenjer. 

When every cafe in law is right. 

No fquire in debt, and no poor knight. Shak. King Lear. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight ; 

For the which, with fongs of woe, - 

Round about her tomb they go. Shakejp . 

This knight ; but yet why Ihould I call him knight. 

To give impiety to this rev’rent Aile. Daniel s Civil ou 
No fquire with knight did better fit 
In parts, in manners, and in wit. . 1 rai ' 

2. Among us the order of gentlemen next to the nobility, excep 

the baronets. Jj/Ten 

The knight intends to make his appearance. d y 

3. A champion. 

He fuddenly unties the poke, 

W hich out of it fent fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother ; 

So that the knights each other lod, 

And dood as dill as any pod. . ra ^ 

Did I for this my country bring. 

To help their knight againd their king, Denham. 

And raife the fird fedition ? . , • ht; 

Knight Errant. [ chevalier errant. ] A wandering o 
one who went about in qued of adventures. 

Like a bold knight errant did proclaim Dtnbam. 

Combat to all, and bore away the dame. V* ^ 
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The ancient errant knights 
Won all their miftreffes in fights ; 

They cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into am’rous twitters. 

Knight Errantry, [from knight errant.] 

manners of wandering knights. . , 

That which with the vulgar paflTes for courage is a brutifh 
fort of knight errantry , feeking out needlefs encounters. Norris. 
Knight of the Pofl. A hireling evidence. 

There are knights of the pojl, and holy cheats enough, to fwear 
the truth of the broaded contradi&ions, where pious frauds 
fliall give them an extraordinary call. South’s Sermons. 

Knight of the Shire. One of the reprefentatives of a 
county in parliament: he formerly was a military knight, but 
now any man having an eflate in land of fix hundred pounds 
a year is qualified. 

To Knight, v. a. [from the noun.] To create one a knight, 
which is done by the king, who gives the perfon kneeling a 
blow with a fword, and bids him rife up fir. 

Favours came thick upon him: the next St. George’s day 
he was knighted. Wotton. 

The lord proteftor knighted the king; and immediately the 
king flood up, took the fword from the lord protedlor, and 
dubbed the lord mayor of London knight. Hayward. 

The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and one penfion’d Quarles. Pope. 
Kni'ghtly. adj. [from knight.] Befitting a knight; befeem- 
ing a knight. 

Let us take care of your wound, upon condition that a more 
knightly combat fliall be performed between us. Sidney . 

How dares your pride prefume againd my laws ? 

As in a lided field to fight your caufe : 

Unafk’d the royal grant, no marfhal by, 

As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden. 

Kni'ghthood. n.f [from knight.] The character or dignity 
of a knight. 

For that fame knight’s own fword this is of yore, 

Which Merlin made by his almighty art, 

For that his nourfling, when he knighthood fwore, 
Therewith to doen his foes eternal fmart. Fairy Queen. 

Speak truly on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 

And fo defend thee heaven and thy valour. Shak. R II. 

Is this the fir, who fome wade wife to win, 

A knighthood bought, to go a wooing in Ben. Johnfon. 

If you needs mud write, write Caefar’s praife, 

You’ll gain at lead a knighthood, or the bays. Pope. 

KnEghtless.^. [from knight, j Unbecoming a knight. Obfolete. 
Arife, thou curfed mifcreant, 

That had with knightlefs guile, and treacherous train. 

Fair knighthood foully fliamed. Fairy Queen. 

To KNIT. v. n. ipretzr.knit ox knitted, [cnirran, Saxon.] 

1. To make or unite by texture without a loom. 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d fleeveof care. 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

A thoufand Cupids in thofe curls do fit; 

Thofe curious nets thy (lender fingers knit. Waller. 

2. To tye. 

} Send f° r the county ; go tell him of this ; 

I’ll have this knot knit up to-morrow morning. Shakefpeare. 

3. To join; to unite. 

His gall did grate for grief and high difdain, 

An d, knitting all his force, got one hand free. Fa. Queen. 

Thefe, mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their didraftions : they are in my power. Shakefpeare. 

O let the vile world end. 

And the premifed flames of the lad day 
Knit earth and heav’n together. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Lay your highnefs’ 

Command upon me; To the which my duties 
Are with a mod indidoluble tye 

For ever hi t. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

This royal hand and mine are newly knit. 

And the conjunction of our inward fouls 
Married m league, coupled and link'd together 
v\ ith all religious Arength of facred vows. 

By the fimplicity of Venus’ doves^^^ * John* 

K y ve a h p WhiCh kn,ttetb and pr0r P e>rs loves ’ Shakefp. 

yo [ yC be COme P eacea bl)Y mine heart (hall be knit unto 

inive UhdrheartS might be comforted . beingfefr”together 

thffi d0t ft f undainenta,l y and mathematically demonflram 
thefomeft kmtu ngS of the upper timbers, wLh mak! ^ 

Ufuro ,h rid h and ‘ mpudence ’ in “ion 

Ye« heart to you by a(Mng this 

** bejoi ‘ ied “3: 
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Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantadick round. Milton. 

God gave feveral abilities to feveral perfons, that each 
might help to fupply the publick needs, and, by joining to fill 
up all wants, they be knit together by juftice, as the parts of 
the world are by nature Payl.r’s Rule of Uvi> g holy. 

Nature cannot knit the bones while the parts are under a 
difeharge. Wifanan’s Surgery. 

3. To contrad. 

What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns. 
And turn thy eyes fo coldly on thy prince. Addijon’s Cato * 

4. To tie up. . 

He faw heaven opened, as it had been a great lheet knit 
at the four corners, and let down to the earth. Adis x. 11. 

To Knit. v. n. 

1. To weave without a loom. 

A young fhepherdefs knitting and finging: her voice com¬ 
forted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her 
voice’s muflek. Sidney. 

Make the world didinguifh Julia’s fon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that iits 
By the town-wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 

2. To join; to clofe ; to unite. 

Our fever’d navy too 

Have knit again, and float, tbreat’ning mod fea-like. Shak. 

Knit. n.f. [from the verb.] Texture. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, their blue coats brufli’d, 
and their garters of an indifferent knit. Shakejpeare. 

KnEtter. n.f [from knit. ] One who weaves or knits. 

The fpinders and the knitters in the tun. 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones. 

Do ufe to chant it. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Kni'ttingneedle. n.f. [knit and needle.] A wire which wo¬ 
men ufe in knitting. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, (he would prick him with 
her knittingneedle. Arbut knot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

Kni'ttle. n. f [from knit.] A dring that gathers a purfe 
round. Ainfworth. 

KNOB. n. f [ ensep, Saxon; knoop , Dutch. ] A protube¬ 
rance , any part bluntly rifing above the red. 

Jud before the entrance of the right auricle of the heart 
is a remarkable knob or bunch, raifed up from the fubjacent 
fat; by the interpolition whereof the blood falling down by 
the defeending vein is diverted into the auricle. Ray. 

Kno'bbed. adj. [from knob.] Set with knobs; having protu¬ 
berances. 

The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are pointed at the 
top, and knobbed or tuberous at the bottom. Grew . 

Kno BBiNESS. n.j. [from .nobby.] The quality of having knobs. 

Kno'bby adj. [from knob.] 

1. Full of knobs. 

2 . Hard ; dubborn. 

The informers continued in a knobby kind of obdinacy, re- 
folving dill to conceal the names of the authors. Howel. 

To Knock, v.n. [cnuc.an, Saxon; cnoce, a blow, Welfh.] 

1. To clafh ; to be driven fuddenly together. 

Any hard body thrud forwards by another bodv contio-uous 
without knocking, giveth no noife. Bacon’s Nat. HiJ. 

They may lay, the atoms of the chaos being varioufly 
moved according to this catholick law, mud needs knock 
and interfere. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. I o beat, as at a door for admittance. 

Villain, I fay knock me at this gate. 

And rap me well; or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shak. 

Whether to knock againd the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely vifit them in parts remote, 

T T l ri f h I th T’ d f ftr ° y - Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

1 bid the rafeal knock upon your gate. 

And could not get get him for my heart to do it. Sloakefp. 

or harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d. 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden 

Knock at your own bread, and afk your foul. 

If thofe fair fatal eyes edg’d not your fword. Dryden 

3 ‘ 1 ,l7°ii “"Pi A common «preffion, that denotes when 
a man yields or lubmits. 

To Knock, v. a. 

1. To affecl or change in any refpe& by blows. 

How do you mean removing him l 

—-Why, by making him incapable of Othello’s place - 
knocking out his brains. olY A , pl ? C f 7 • 

Time was, a fober Engliihman would knock 
His fervants up, and rile by five o’clock • 

Indrudt his family in ev’ry rule * 

2 f n f<h n r d h 't Wife t0 n hurch ’ his fon to fchool. Dryden 

t t0 /r rikei t0 with a foarp noiih*' 

ho when the cook faw my ,aws thus knock it, 

S irhil h r 7 dc , a Pf cak e of my pocket. Cleaveland. 
him he lanch d his fpear, and pierc’d his bread • 

On the hard earth the Lycian knock’d his head 

And lay fupme; and forth the fpirit fled. Dryden. 
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’Tis the fport of ftatefmen, 

When heroes knock their knotty heads together, 

And fall by one another. Rowe . 

3. To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 

He began to knock down his fellow citizens with a great 
deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with an unnatural medley 
of religion and bloodftied. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 50. 

A man who is grofs iii a woman’s company, ought to be 
knocked down with a club. ^ Clariffa. 

4. To Knock on the head. To kill by a blow ; to deftroy. 

He betook himfelf to his orchard, and walking there was 
knocked on the head by a tree. South's Sermons. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head-, 
or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-(hop, burns him 
down to the ground. Grew's Cofmol. 

Knock, n. f. [from'the verb.] 

1. A fudden (broke ; a blow. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of tl e earth 
fhould wave him from a knock perpendicularly directed from 
a body in the air above. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. vii. 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks . Dryden. 

2. A loud ftroke at a door for admiflion. 

Guifcard, in his leathern frock. 

Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated knock: 

Thrice with a doleful found the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden's Boccace. 

Kno'cker. n. f. [from knock.] 

1. He that knocks. 

2. The hammer which hangs at the door for flrangers to (trike. 

Shut, (hut the door, good John ! fatigu’d, I faid, ' 

Tie up the knocker , fay I’m fick. I’m dead. Pope . 

To Knoll, v. a. [from knell.] To ring the bell, generally 
for a funeral. 

Had I as many fons as I have hairs, 

I would not with them to a fairer death. 

And fo his knell is knoll’d. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

To Knoll, v. n. To found as a bell. 

If ever you have look’d on better days. 

If ever been where bells have knoll'd to church. Shakefp. 
Knoll, n.f. A little hill. A inf. 

Knop. n.f. [A corruption of knap.] Any tufty top. Ainf. 
Knot. n.f. [cnorta, Saxon; 'knot, German; knutte , Dutch; 
knotte , Erfe. ] 

1. A complication of a cord or firing not eafily to be difen- 
tangled. 

He found that reafon’s felf now reafons found 
To fatten knots , which fancy firft had bound. Sidney. 

As the fair veft.al to the fountain came. 

Let none be ftartled at a vefial’s name. 

Tir’d with the walk, (he laid her down to red ; 

And to the winds expos’d her glowing bread. 

To take the freflinefs of the morning air. 

And gather’d in a knot her flowing hair. Addifon. 

2. Any figure of which the lines frequently interfeft each other. 

Garden knots , the frets of houfes, and all equal figures, 
pleafe ; whereas unequal figures are but deformities. Bacon. 
Our fea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 

Is full of weeds, her faireft dowers choked up. 

Her knots diforder’d. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

It fed flow’rs worthy of paradife, which not mce art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon, 

Pour’d forth profufe on hill and dale, and plain. Milton. 
Their quarters are contrived into elegant knots , adorned 
with the mofi beautiful flowers.^ ^ More. 

Henry in knots involving Emma s name, 

Had half-exprefs’d, and half-conceal’d his dame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

That, as the wound, the paffion might increafe. Prior. 

3. Any bond of aflociation or union. 

Confirm that amity 

With nuptial knot, if thou vouchfafe to grant „ 

That virtuous lady Bona. . Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Richmond aims 

At young Elizabeth, my brother’s daughter, 

And by that knot looks proudly on the crown. Shakejp. 

I would he had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himfelf 

The noble knot he made. Shakefpeare s Conolanus. 

Why left you wife and children, 

Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of love. Shak. 

Not all that Saul could threaten or perfuade, 

In this clofe knot, the fmalleft loofenefs made. Cowley. 
A. A hard part in a piece of wood caufed by the protuberance 
of a bough, and confequently by a tranfverfe direction ot 

the fibres.° A joint in an herb. - 

Taking; the very refufe among thofe which ferved to no ule, 
beino - a crooked piece of wood, and fuU of ^r, he bath 
carved it dilio-ently, when he had nothing elfe to do. h ifd. 
Such 'knots and croflnefs of grain is objeaed here, as will 


hardly fuffer that form, which they cry up here as the only j u ft 
reformation, to go on fo fmoothly here as it might do in 

S Jr otlai f* ^ . King Charles 

5. A confederacy ; an affociation ; a fmall band. 

Oh you panderly rafeals ! there’s a knot, a gang, a confni- 
racy againft me. Shakef Merry Wives of Windfor 

What is there here in Rome that can delight thee ? J 
Where not a foul, without thine own foul knot. 

But fears and hates thee. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

A knot of good fellows borrowed a fum of money of a 
gentleman upon the king’s highway. L’Ef range 

I am now with a knot of his admirers, who make requeft 
that you would give notice of the window where the knight 
intends to appear. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. Difficulty; intricacy. 

A man (hall be perplexed with knots and problems of bufi- 
nefs, and contrary affairs, where the determination is dubious 
and both parts of the contrariety feem equally weighty; f 0 
that, which way foever the choice determines, a man is fure 
to venture a great concern. South's Sermons . 

7. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of affairs. 

When th'e difeovery was made that the king was living, 
which was the knot of the play untied, the reft is (hut up ?n 
the compafs of fome few lines, becaufe nothing then hindered 
the happinefs of Torifmond and Leonora. Dryden's Dufrefn. 

8. A clufter; a collection. 

The way of fortune is like the milky way in the (ky, 
which is a meeting or knot of a number of (mall ftars, not 
feen afunder, but giving light together. Bacon's Effays. 

In a picture, befides tire principal figures which compofe it, 
and are placed in the midfi of it, there are lefs groups or 
knots of figures difpofed at proper diftances, which are parts 
of the piece, and feem to carry on the fame defign in a more 
inferior manner. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To Knot. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To complicate in knots. 

Happy v/e who from fuch queens are freed. 

That were always telling beads : 

But here’s a queen when (he rides abroad 

Is always knotting threads. Sidley. 

2. To intangle; to.perplex. 

3. To unite. 

The party of the papifts in England are become more 
knotted, both in dependence towards Spain, and amongft them- 
felves. ‘ * Bacon's War with Spain. 

To Knot. v. n. 

1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegetation. 

Cut hay when it begins to knot. Mortimer's Hufbarulry, 

2. To knit knots for fringes. 

Kno'tberrybush. n.f. A plant. A inf. 

Kno'tgrass. n.f. [knot and grafs.] A plant. 

Kno'tted. adj. [from knot.] Full of knots. 

The knotted oaks (hall (how’rs of honey weep. Dryden. 
Kno'ttiness. n.f. [from knotty.] Fulnefs of knots; uneven- 
nefs; intricacy; difficulty. # , 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules naked, with his lion s 
fkin and knotted club: by his oaken club is fignified reafon 
ruling the appetite; the knottinefs thereof, the difficulty they 
have that feek after virtue. Peacham on Drawing. 

Kno'tty. adj. [from knot.] 

1. Full of knots. 

I have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakefp. Julius Lajar. 

The timber in fome trees more clean, in fome more knotty: 
try it bv fpeaking at one end, and laying the ear at the other; 
for if it be knotty, the voice will not pafs well. acon * 

The knotty oaks their lift’ning branches bow. Rofcommon. 

One with a brand yet burning from the flame, ? 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden s /z • 
Where the vales with violets once were crown d, 

Now knotty burrs and thorns difgrace the ground : # 

Come, Ihepherds, come, and ftrew with leaves the plain. 
Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. S 

'2. Hard; rugged. 

Valiant fools . 

Were made by nature for the wife to work with: 

They are their tools; and 'tis the fport of ftatefoien, 

When heroes knock their knetty heads t °g et !’f ’ „ 

And fall by one another. Rowe’sJmhtms Stefrnm, 

3. Intricate; perplexed; difficult; embarafte . _ . the 

3 King Henry, in the very entrance of h,s reign, when 
kingdom was call in his arms, met with a pom g 
ficuTty, and knotty to folve, able to trouble andconfo^ 

Wl pr!nces°exercifed Ikill in putting 

he that was the beft at the untying ot knotty difficulty 

the lome on the bench the knotty laws untie. 

They compliment, they fit, they chat. 

Fight o’er the wars, reform the ftate ; 

A Ihoufand knotty points they clear, prior. 

’Till fupper and my wife appear. To 


K N O 

To KNOW. v. a. preter. 1 knew, I have known. [ cnayan 

To°perceive with certainty, whether intuitive or difeur- 

five. . , . 

O, that a man might know 

The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come 1 Shakefpeare. 

The memorial of virtue is immortal, becaufe it is known 
with God and with men. Wifd. iv. 1. 

The gods all things know. Milton. 

Not from experience, for the world was new, 

He only from their caufe their natures knew. Denham. 

V/e doubt not, neither can we properly fay we think we 
admire and love you above all other men : there is a certainty 
in the propofition, and we know it. Dryden. 

When a man makes ufe of the name of any fimple idea, 
which he perceives is not underftood, or is in danger to oe 
miftaken, he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the end 
of fpeech, to declare his meaning, and make known what idea 
he makes it (land for. Locke. 

2. To be informed of; to be taught. 

Ye (hall be healed, and it (hall be known to you why his 
hand is not removed from you. 1 Sa. vi. 3. 

Led on with a delire to know 

What nearer might concern him. ^ Milton. 

One would have thought you had known better things than 
to expetfi a kindnefs from a common enemy. L'EJlrange. 

3. To diftinguifh. 

Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, and giving 
to the whole a new name, whereby to know it from thofe be¬ 
fore and after, and diftinguilh it from every fmaller or greater 
multitude of units. Locke. 

4. To recognife. 

What a monftrous fellow art thou, thus to rail on me, that 
is neither known of thee, nor knows thee ? Shakefpeare. 

They told what things were done in the way, and how he 
was known of them in breaking of bread. Lu. xxiv. 35. 

At nearer view he thought he knew the dead, 

And call’d the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 

Tell me how 1 may know him. Milton. 

5. To be no ft ranger to. 

What are you ? 

—A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shak. King Lear. 

6. To converfe with another fex. 

And Adam knew Eve his wife. Gen. iv. 4. 

7. To fee with approbation. 

They.have reigned, but not by me; they have fet a feig- 
niory over themfelves, but I knew nothing of it. Hofea. 

To Know. v. n. 

1. To have clear and certain perception; not to be doubtful. 

I kn.w of a furety that the Lord hath fent his angel, and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod. Adis xii. 11. 

2. Not to be ignorant. 

When they know within themfelves they fpeak of that 
they do not well knozv, they would neverthelefs. feem to others 
to know of that which they may not well fpeak. 

Bacon s Effays , N°. 27. 

Not to know of things remote, but know 

That which before us lies in daily life. 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton. 

In the other world there is no confideration that will fting 
our confciences more cruelly than this, that we did wickedly, 
when we knew to have done better ; and chofe to make our- 
felves miferable, when we underftood the way to have been 


happy. 


£££’ . TillotforCs Sermons. 

1 hey might underftand thofe excellencies which they 
blindly valued, fo as not to be farther impofed upon by bad 
pieces^ and when nature was well imitated by the 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 


moft able mafters. 
. To be informed. 


The prince and Mr. Poins will put on two of our jerkins 
and aprons, and fir John muft not know of it. 

. . . Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

1 here is but one mineral body, that we know of, heavier 
than common quickfilver. p 0 , £ 

• T ° haVe know]e<J ge of- A colloquial" ex- 

He faid the water itfelf was a good healthv water ; but for 

the partv J-hnt nwn ? rl it* rv-v i O-Vi f L ~ ~ _ ' i • >' 
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' Yhefe'tvro arguments are the voices of nature, the unani¬ 
mous fuffrages of all real beings and fubftances create^ h- 
are naturally knowable without revelation. Itenney 

Kn?w*R. 4 [from W] One who has fkill or know- 

led I ? f we look on a vegetable as made of earth, we muft 
have the true theory of the nature of that element, or we 
miferablv fail of our feientifical afpinngs ; and while we can 
only fay’tis cold and dry, we are pitifu Xknowers GW 

l know the refpea and reverence which in this addrefs l 
ought to appear in before you, who are a general Wfof 
mankind and poetry. 

Kno'wing. adj. [from knoiv.] 

1. Skilful; well inftru£ted; remote from ignorance. 

You have heard, and with a knowing ear, 

That he, which hath our noble father (lain, 

Purfu’d my life. Shak. Hamlet. 

The knowingefl of thefe have of late reformed their hy- 
pothefis. # . . Eoyte. 

What makes the clergy glorious is- to be knowing in their 
profeffion, unfpotted in their Jives, adive and laborious 111 
their charges. South. 

The neceffity of preparing for the offices of religion was a 
leffon which the mere light and dictates of common reafon, 
without the help of revelation, taught all the knowing and in¬ 
telligent part of the world. South's Sermons. 

Gio Bellino, one of the firft who was of any confideration 
at Venice, painted very diily, according to the manner of his 
time: he was very knowing both in architecture and per- 
fpeCtive. - Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

All animals of the fame kind, which form a fociety, are 
more knowing than others. Addijons Guardian. 

2. Confcious; intelligent. 

Could any but a knowing prudent Caufe 
Begin fuch motions and affign luch laws ■ 

If th.e Great Mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame ? Blachnore. 

Kno'wing. n. f [from know.] Knowledge. 

Let him be fo entertain’d as fuits gentlemen of your knowing 
to a ftranger of his quality. Shakefpeare. 

Kno'wingly. adv. [from knowing.] With fkill; with know¬ 
ledge. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
Thev who before were rather fond of it than knowingly ad- 
mired it, might defend their inclination by their reafon. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To the private duties of the clofet he repaired, as often 
as he entered upon any bufinefs of confequence: I fpeak 
knowingly. Atterburys Sermons. 

Kno'wledge. n.f [from know.] 

1. Certain perception ; indubitable apprehenfton. 

Knozv ledge, which is the highett degree of the fpeculative 
faculties, confifts in the perception of the truth of affirmative 
or negative propofitions. - Locke. 

2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 

Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewirh we fly to heav’n. Shakefp. 

3. Skill in any thing. 

Do but fay to me what I fhould do. 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 

And I am preft unto i t. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

4. Acquaintance with any fad or perfon. 

The dog ftraight fawned upon his matter for old knoic- 

Udse - ^ . Sidney. 

That is not forgot. 

Which ne’er I did remember ; to my knowledge 
I never in my life did look on him. Shakefp. Rich. II 

5. Cognifance; notice. 

Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou (houldft 
take knowledge of me, feeing I am a ftranger ? Ruth ii. 10 
A date’s anger fhould not take 

Knowledge either of fools or women. Ben. Johnfon’s Catil. 

0. Information ; power of knowing. J J 

I pulled off my headpiece, and'humbly entreated her par- 
don, or knowledge why (he was cruel cw 

TO a™w°' W1EDCE ' *• [n0t in U ' e -i To acknowledge?to 

theTt pt0p ' ,etf ?° r “ tells that God faith of the Jews, 

lh^hcr/ e ' S ’ U ‘ - 0t tyme; Which P rovet l> plain!,- 
that there are governments which God doth 

thniKYh t-K.ow L^ _1 *_1 1 t . 


. , . . **«*i«y water; out tor 

the party that own'd it, he might have more difeafes than he 

TaIvs' f T 0/ • r • Shakefp. Henry IV. 

. To Know of In Shakefpeare, is to take cognifance of; to 
examine. 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood, * 
whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 

, . , For a ) : to in (hady cloifter mew’d. ShakA-h^ lu" TT “V & vv YF m ! cms Uod doth not avow: for 

knowable. adj. [trom know.] Cognofcible ; poffibl/to be noT!!^ t /T eor ^ lned b y his fecret providence, vet they are 
dlfcovered or underftood. & 5 P t0 be _ kn ^dged by his revealed will. Bacon's holy IVar 

Thefe are refolved into a confefled ignorance, and I ft.all ° ^ NU BBLEf Vm a ' t kni P !er > Daniih.l To hear. .6;—J 


'nner. 
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K N U 

KNUCKLE. n. f. [cnucle, Saxon ; knockle, Dutch. ] 

1. The joints of the fingers protuberant when the Ungers 
clofe. 

Thus often at the Temple-flairs we’ve fcen 
Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 

Sourly difpute fome quarrel of the flood, 

With knuckles bruis’d, and face befmear’d in blood. Garth. 

2 . The knee joint of a calf. 

We find alfo that Scotch fkinck, which is a pottage of 
flrong nourifhment, is made with the knees and finews of 
beef, but long boiled : jelly alfo, which they ufed for a reflo- 
rative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. Bacon s Nat. Hijt. 

3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 

Divers herbs have joints or knuckles , as it were flops in 
their germination ; as gillyflowers, pinks, fennel, and corn. 

Bacojis Natural Hijicry. 

To Knu'ckle. v n [from the noun.] Tofubmit: I fuppofe 
from an odd culfom of ftriking the under fide of the table 
with the knuckles, in confeflion of an argumental de¬ 
feat. 

Knu'cklep. adj. [from knuckle.] Jointed. 

The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth not but in 


K Y D 

the water: it hath thefe properties, that it is hollow, and it j s 
knuckled both flalk and root; that, being dry, it is more hard 
and fragile than other wood ; that it putteth forth no boughs 
though many flalks out of one root. Bacon's Nat . Hi/iory 
Knuff. n.f. [perhaps corrupted from knave, or the fame with 
chuff.] A lout. An old word preferved in a rhyme of pre- 
didtion. 1 

The country knuffs , Hob, Dick, and Hick, 

With clubs and clouted fhoon. 

Shall fill up Duflendale 

With flaughtered bodies foon. Hayward. 

Knur. \n.f. [ knor , German.] A knot; a hard fub- 
Knurle. { fiance. 

The flony nodules found lodged in the flrata, are called by 
the workmen knurs and knots. Woodward's Met. FoJ]\ 

Koned for knew. Spenjer, 

To Kyd. v.n. [corrupted probably from cu^, Saxon.] To 
know. 

But ah, un'ufl and worthlefs Colin Clout, 

That kydjl the hidden kinds of many a weed ; 

Yet kydjl not one to cure thy fore heart root, 

Whofe rankling wound as yet doth rifely bleed. Spcffer, 
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A liquid confonant, which preferves always the 
fame found in Englifh. In the Saxon it wafe af- 


IalllC lUUilU in. An 

pirated a J?lap, loafs Jploep&i^, lady. 

At the end of a monofvllable it 


At the end of a monofyllable it is always 
^ doubled ; as, Jhall ; Jlill ; full, except after a diph¬ 
thong ; as, fail ; feels veals cool. In a word of more fyl- 
lables it is written Angle; as, channels canals tendril. It is 
" ' ‘ 1 r and founded feebly after it: ~~ 




LAB RICHSWARREN LAB 


lables-- o - - 

fometimes put before e, and founded feebly after it; as bible 

title. 

La. interjell. [corrupted by an effeminate pronunciation from 
/(?.] See ; look ; behold. 

La you ! if you fpeak ill of the devil. 

How he takes it at heart. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

Laudanum, n. f A refin of the fofter kind, of a ftrong and 
not unpleafant fmell, and an aromatick, but not agreeable 
tafte. This juice exfudates from a low fpreading fhrub, of the 
ciftus kind, in Crete, and the neighbouring iflands; and the 
Grecian women make balls of it with a fmall admixture of 
ambergreafe, by way of a perfume. It was formerly ufed 
externally in medicine, but is now negle&ed. Hill. 

To La'befy; v. a. [labefacio , Latin.] To weaken s to im¬ 
pair. Did. 

La'bel. n.f [ labellum , Latin.] 

1. A fmall flip or fcrip of writing. 

When wak’d, I found 
This label on my bofom ; whofe containing 
Is- fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colle&ion of it. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

2 . Any thing appendant to a larger writing. 

On the label of lead, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul 
are impreffed from the papal leal. Jy life's Par ergon. 

[In law.] A narrow flip of paper or parchment affixed to 
a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending feal. So 
alfo any paper, annexed by way of addition or explication to 
any will or teftament, is called a label or codicil. Harris. 
God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our hands s 
And ere this hand by thee to Romeo feal’d, 

Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this fhall flay them both. Shakef 


La bent. adj. [labens, Lat.] Sliding; gliding; flipping. Did. 
Labial, adj. [ labialis , Latin.] Uttered by the lips. 

1 he Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which guttural. Bacons Natural Hifory. 

Some particular affe&ion of found in its paflage to the lips, 
'will feem to make fome compofition in any vowel which is 

r ' . Holders Elements of Speech. 

La biated. adj. [labium, Latin.] Formed with lips. 

La biodental. adj. [labium and dentalis .] Formed or pro- 
nounced by the co-operation of the lips and teeth. 

A M ;/% Cntal ir 0n [ 0n , antS are vei 7 ea fy; and firft the labio- 
dentals f v, alfo the linguadentals th, dh. Hold. Elm. of Sp 

Laborant. n.f. [laborans, Lat.] A chemift. Not id ufe 

Jo?sif:zr afon of fixt fulphui > made ^ 

L TO E o°m ATORY ' *•/ [McraUm, French.] A chemift’s work- 

It would contribute to the hiftory of colours, if chemifb 
would in their laboratory take a heedful notice, and give us a 
di ‘ 1 ° f . thc colours obfcrved in the fleam of bo- 

The fll bl ‘ f n ? Cd C1 ' ** - Choir, 

Frd,chi 

. in ^ glorious, is to be knowing 


To his laborious youth confum’d in war. 

And lafting age, adorn’d and crown’d with peace* Prior* 
2. Requiring labour; tirefome ; not eafy. 

A fpacious cave within its farmoft part, 

Was hew’d and fafhion’d by laborious art. 

Through the hill’s hollow fides. Dryd. JEn. 6* 

Dp’ft thou love watchings, abftinence, and toil, 
Laborious virtues all ? learn them from Cato. Add. Cato „ 
Laboriously. adv. [from laborious .] With labour; with 
toil. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in a fhip, 
yet negledts to flop the leak. Decay of Piety. 

I chufe laborioufy to bear 

A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air. Pope's Odyf 
Labo'riousness. n.f. [from laborious.] 

1. Toilfomenefs ; difficulty. 

The parallel holds in the gainleffnefs as well as the labo- 
rioufnefs of the work; thofe wretched creatures, buried in 
earth and darknefs, were never the richer for all the ore they 
digged ; no more is the infatiate mifer. Decay of Piety. 

2. Diligence ; affiduity. 

LA'BOUR, n.f. [labeur , French; labor , Latin.] 

1. The adf of doing what requires a painful exertion of ftrength, 
or wearifome perfeverance ; pains ; toil; travail; work. 

If I find her honeft, I lofe not my ; labour s if fhe be other- 
wife, it is labour well bellowed. Shakef. M. W. of Wind for. 

I fent to know your faith, left the tempter have tempted 
you, and our labour be in vain. j Thef. iii. c. 

2. Work to be done. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exa& performance 
thereof we may rather wifh than look for. Hooker 

You were wont to fay. 

If you had been the wife of Hercules 

Six of his labours you’d have done, and fav’d 

Your hufband fo much fweat. Shahfpeare’s Coriolanus 

3. Lxercife ; motion with fome degree of violence. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the'prefervation 
of health, and curing many initial difeafes ; but the toil of 
the mind deftroys health, and generates maladies. Harvey 

4. Childbirth ; travail. 

Sith of womens labours thou haft charo-e. 

And generation goodly doeft enlarge, & ’ 

Incline thy will to effed our wifhful ’vow 
Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Or fudden fhootings, and of grinding pain • 

My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas’d, 

V/luch w,th her hand the confeious nurfe fupprefs’d. Dryd 
Not one woman of two hundred dies in labour. Grauni. 
; is heart is in continual labour ; it even travails with the 
obligation, and ,s in pangs ’till it be delivered. South’s Serm 
To Labour, v. n. [ laboro , Latin.] 

1. To toil; to aa with painful effort. 

When fhall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ? 

-You do climb up it now ; look how we labour. Shakef. 

For your highnefs’ good Fever labour'd, J 

More than mine own Shakefpear’s Hen. VIII. 

XT , w ^o is with him ? 

None but the fool, who labours to out-jeft 
His heart-ftruck injuries. > v T 

i»r e S. WOrk te l3id UP ° n th£ *hey ma yZ- 

2. To do work ; to take pains. Exod ’ v ’ 9 - 

i" r^tMt (enen % t 

nf ‘ ttbmrmg man that is ‘o drunkennefs tt^ftiot be 
onTfc^di'iy.' 116 ^ be a S uard to u s. and Xw 

forworn d e o re ilw ° faU hi$ lab0Urs = ncith^S; 

Ecd. i v . 8. 


Spenf. Epith. 
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LAB 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make life of. Locke. 

3. To move with difficulty. 

' The ftone that labours up the hill. 

Mocking the labourer’s toil, returning flill. 

Is love. Granville. 

4. To be difeafed with. {Morbo labor are, Latin.] 

They abound with horfe, 

Of which one want our camp doth only labour, 

And I have found ’em coming. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

I was called to another, who in childbed laboured of an 
ulcer in her left hip. Wifeman. 

5. To be in diftrefs; to be prefled. 

To this infernal lake the fury flies. 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the laboring fkies. Dryd. 

Trumpets and drums {hall fright her from the Throne^ 

As founding cymbals aid the laboring moon. Dryd. Aur. 
This exercife will call down the favour of heaven upon 
you, to remove thofe afflictions you now labour under from 
y 0U ’ Wake's Preparation for Death. 

6. To be in child-birth; to be in travail. 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth, 

When fhe was laboring in the throws of birth; 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal fillers came, 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. Dryd. Ovid. 

Here, like fome furious prophet, Pindar rode. 

And feem’d to labour with th’ infpiring God. Pope. 

He is fo touch’d with the memory of her benevolence and 
protection, that his foul labours for an expreffion enough to 
reprefent it. Netes m the 0d yM- 

To Labour . y. a. r .. , 

1. To work at; to move with difficulty; to form with la¬ 
bour ; to profecute with effeft. 

To ufe brevity, and avoid much labouring of the work, is 
to be granted to him that will make an abridgment. 2 Mac. 

The matter of the ceremonies had wrought, for the molt 
part, only upon light-headed, weak men, whofe fatisfaftion 
was not to be laboured for. . Clarendon. 

The pains of familh’d Tantalus fhall feel, . 

And Sifyphus that labours up the hill, . 

The rowling rock in vain, and curll Ixion s wheel. Dryd. 

Had you requir’d my helpful hand, 

Th’ artificer and art you might command, . 

To labour aims for Troy. Dryden s Mne, r. 

An easer defire to know fomething concerning him, has 
eccafioned mankind to labour the point under thele difadvan- 
ta-es, and turn on all hands to fee if there were any thing 
left which might have the leaft appearance of informa- 
. 13 Pope s Effay on Homer. 

tion. r M y 

2. To beat; to belabour. 

Take, fhepherd, take a plant of ftubborn oak, ? 

And labour him with many a llurdy llroak. Dryden s Vug. 
Labourer, n. f {labour eur, French.] 

1 One who is employed in coarfe and toilfome work. 

* If a Hate run moll to noblemen and gentlemen, and that 
Vmfbandmen be but as their work-folks and labourers , you 
Say h^el g^ cavalry, but never good liable foot. Bacon. 

^ The fun but feem’d the lab rer ol the year. 

Each waxing moon fupply’d her wat’ry Itore, 

To fwell thofe tides, which from the line did bear 
Their brimful veflels to the Belgian Ihore. Drypu- 

Labourers and idle perfons, children and ftriplings, old men 
and young men, muft have divers diets. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
Not. balmy deep to lab’rers faint with pain. 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or fun-fome to the bee. 

Are half fo charming, as thy fight to me. Popes Autumn. 

Yet hence the poor are cloth’d, the hungry fed. 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants W 1 ^ ; 

The wince cannot fay to the merchant, I have no need 
cffoeLnor the merchant to the labourer, I 

2. oS who takes pains in wy ^Pfoyment. j 

Sir, lam aLppinel Shake/. 
W ear, owe up the hill, 

Mocking the lab'rer' s toil, returning ltd , Granville. 

La'boVrsome. adj. [from labour.] Made with great labour 
and diligence. . ^ 

Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 

You made great Jove angry. b batejpeare s y 

He hath, my lord, by labourfome P«mon, 

Wrung from me my flow eave. Hanmer. 

T a'bra. n. f. [Bpanifh.j A lip. 

Word of denial in thy labras here ; hakefpeare. 

* maze; aplace 

formed with inerttricablewmdings.^^ 


LAC 

Thou may’ft not wander in that labyrinth ; 

There Minotaurs, and ugly treafons lurk. Shakefpeate. 
Words, which would tear 

The tender labyrinth of a maid’s foft ear. Donne. 

My clamours tear 

The ear’s foft labyrinth , and deft the air. Sandy's Paraph. 
The earl of Effex had not proceeded with his accuftomed 
warinefs and {kill; but run into labyrinths , from whence he 
could not difentangle himfelf. Clarendon, b. viii. 

My foul is on her journey ; do not now 
Divert, or lead her back, to lofe herielf 
I’ th’ maze and winding labyrinths o’ th’ world. Denham. 
Lac. n.f. 

Lac is ufually diftinguiflied by the name of a gum, but 
improperly, becaufe it is inflammable and not loluble in wa¬ 
ter. We have three forts of it, which are all the produft of 
the fame tree. 1. The ftick lac. 2. The feed lac. 3. The 
{hell lac. Authors leave us uncertain whether this drug be¬ 
longs to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. Hill. 

LACE. n.f. {lacet , French; laqueus , Latin.] 

1. A firing; a cord. 

There the fond fly entangled, ftruggled long, 

Himfelf to free thereout; but all in vain: 

For ftriving more, the more in laces ftrong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain 

In limy fnares, the fubtil loops among. Spenfer. 

2. A fnare; a gin. 

The king had fnared been in love s ftrong lace. Fairfax. 

3. A platted firing, with which women fallen their clothes. 

O ! cut my lace , left my heart cracking, it 
Break too. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Doll ne’er was call’d to cut her lace , 

Or throw cold water in her face. Swift. 

4. Ornaments of fine thread curioufly woven. 

Our Englilh dames are much given to the wearing ofcolt- 
ly laces % and, if they be brought from Italy, they are in 
great efteem. Lacans Advice to Vdhers. 

<- Textures of thread, with gold or filver. 

He wears a fluff, whole thread is coarfe and round, 

But trimm’d with curious lace. Herbert. 

6. Sugar. A cant word. 

If haply he the feft purfues, 

That read and comment upon news; 

He takes up their myfterious face, , 

He drinks his coffee without lace. 

To Lace. v. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a firing run through eilet holesi 

I caufed a fomentation to be made, and put on z heed 
fock by which the weak parts were {Lengthened. Wijeman. 

’ At this, for new replies he did not ftay, 

, But lac'd his crefted helm, and llrode away. _ Dr/den. 
Thefe ftitt’ring fpoils, now made the viftor s gain, 

He to his body fuits ; but fuits in vain: 

MefTapus’ helm he finds among the reft. 

And laces on, and wears the waving creft Dpi. /tnm. 
Like Mrs. Primly’s great belly; foe may to .t down^be- 
fore, but it burnifoes on her fops. Congr. Way of the IVor 
When Jenny’s ftays are newty lac d. 

Fair Alma plays about her waift. 

2. To adorn with gold or filver textures fewed °n. 

5c but a nNht-gown in relpecl of yours, dc => 
and coat andi’/with filver. Shake/..Much.ado,about.Not. 

o. To embellifh with variegations. 

Look, love, what envious ftreaks 

Do lace the fevering clouds in yonder Eaft; 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund diy 
Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. Shaieffea 
Then clap four flices of pilafter on t. 

That, lac'd with bits of rullick, ' ufes, or 

4 To beat; whether from the form which L Lf range 

«* -»*- ~ jgy 

all, or I’ll lace your coat for ye. 

Laced Mutton. An old word for a whore ' h a yd 

Ay, Sir, I, a loft mutton gave your letter to her ^ 

mutton, and foe irave ^fllne whodeals in fece. 

La’ceman. n. f. with a laceman, whefoa 


man. n.j. [lace rum „«.~*j ~ laceman, whetner 

met with a nonjuror, engaged wnh a ^ . or 

T >ate French king was N ■ 4 ° 4 - 

LV^RABLE. ad}, [from lacerate ] wi* 

Since the lungs are obliged to p P ^ t damages, 
the air, they muft neceflarily lie °P 0 Harvey* 

becaufe of their thin and lacerabie ^mpof • ^ rend . 

ToLA'CERATE. v.;a* Latin> J 10 

to feparate by violence. j., t ^ e V ;omb 

And my fons lacerate and rip U P^P />J England's Tears. 
that brought them forth. laaraU and 

The heat breaks through the water, lo ^ ^ up> 2nd 

lift up great bubbles too heavy phjf lc c-Th'°l>S- 

caufeth boiling. Here 


LAC 


having the 


Daniel. 
Daniel. 


Theeffcas are, extenfion of the great veffek co 

lion of the leffer, and upon fmafleaufes^^ 

La'cerative. ad], [from lacerate. ] g > 

P °w° depend upon the intemperament of the part nice- 

..... *. —' ■» 

T ,C»Al. adj. [ lachrymal , French.] Generating tears. 

1 It is of an exquifite fenfe, that, upon any touch, the tears 
mivht be fqueczed from the lachrymal _gfonds» to wafo and 
^ s 4 Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

La CHRYMAltY. adj. [lachryma, Latin.] Containing tears 

How many dreffes are there for each particular deity l 
what a variety of foapes in the ancient urns, lamps, and la- 
TiL vefl’eis Addifan’s Travels through Italy. 

La'chryma'tion. n.f. [from lachryma.] The aft of weep- 

[lachrimatoire, French ] A veflel in 
which tears are gathered to the honour of the dead. 

Laci’ni ated. adj. [from lacinia, Lat.] Adorned with fringes 

and borders. ta c t . 

To LACK. V: a. {laecken, to leffen, Dutch.] To want; to 

need; to be without. . 

Every good and holy defire, though it lack the form, hath 
notwithftanding in itfelf the fubftance, and with him the 
force of prayer, who regardeth the very moanmgs, groans, 
and fighs of the. heart. Hooker, b. v. /. 348. 

A land wherein thou {halt eat bread without fcarcenefs ; 
thou {halt not lack any thing in it. Deut. viii. 9. 

One day we hope thou {halt bring back 
Dear Bolingbroke, the juftice that we lack. 

Intreat they may; authority they lack * 

, To Lack. v. n. 

1. To be in want. 

The lions do lack and fuffer hunger. Common Prayer. 

2. To be wanting. 

Peradventure there {hall lack five of the fifty righteous ; 
wilt thou deftroy all the city for lack of five ? Gen. viii. 28. 
There was nothing lacking to them ; David recovered all. 

I Sam. xxx. 19* 

That which was lacking on your part, they have fup- 
plied. I Cor. xvi. 17. 

Lack. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Want; need; failure. 

In the feripture there neither wanteth any thing, the lack 
whereof might deprive us of life. Hooker , b. i. ^.41. 

Many that are not mad 

Have fure more lack of reafon. Shakef. Meaf for Meaf. 
He was not able to keep that place three days, for lack 
of victuals. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

The trenchant blade, toledo trufty. 

For want of fighting was grown rufty, 

And eat into itfelf, for lack 

Of fomebody to hew and hack. Hudlbras, p. i. c. 1. 

2. Lack, whether noun or verb, is now almpft obfolete. 
La'ckbrain. n. f {lack and brain.'] One that wants wit. 

What a lackbrain is this ? Our plot is as good a pl«t as 
ever was laid. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

La'cker. n.f A kind of varniflh, which, fpread upon a 
white fubftance, exhibits a gold colour. 

To La'cker. v. a. [from the noun.] To do over with lacker. 
What fhook the ftage, and made the people ftare ? 
Cato’s long wing, flower’d gown, and lacker'd chair. Pope . 
La'ckey. n.f. [ lacquais , French.] An attending fervant; a 
foot-boy. 

They would ftiame to make me 
Wait elfe at door : a fellow counfellor, 

’Mong boys, and grooms, and lackeys! Shakef Hen. VIII* 
Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He’s cautious to avoid the coach and fix. 

And on the lackeys will no quarrel fix. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as they are 
now-a-days. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 481. 

I o La'ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] To attend fervilely 
I know not whether Milton has ufed this word very pro¬ 
perly. J ^ 

This common body. 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 

Goes to, and back, lacqueying the varying tide. 

To rot itfelf with motion. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

00 dear to heav’n is faintly chaftity. 

That when a foul is found iincerely fo, 

A thoufand liveried angels lackey her. 

Driving far off each thing of fin and guilt, Milton. 

^ tendan<xJ EY * ^ ** T ° ^ ^ a foot " bo y J t0 P a y fervile at “ 
Oft have I fervants feen on horfes ride* 
f he free and noble lacquey by their fide. Sandy s's Par 

Uur Italian tranflator of the iEneis is a foot poet; he 

4 . 


lad 

tuAcys by the fide of Virgil, but never “ 

La'cklinek. adj. [lack and linen.] Wanting (huts. 

I fcorn you,- feurvy companion; what? your poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating* lacklincn mate ; away* you mouldy rogue, 
- iwav ; I’m made for your mailer. Shakcjpeare s Henry IV. 
Lacklustre, adj. {lack and tuftre*] Wanting bnghtnefs. 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And looking on it with lacklujlre \ eye, 

Says very wifely, it is ten a clock. Shakeffeare 

I A CONICK. aclj. [ laconicus , Lat. lacomque, b r.J buort; brief; 

' from Lacones, the Spartans, who ufed few words. 

I crow laconick even-beyond laconicifm ; for lomctimes 1 
return only yes, or no, to queftionary or petitionary epiftles 

of half a yard long. pc P e t0 

La'conism. n.f {laconifme, French; lamJmus U jtmj A 
concife ftile : called by Pope lacomcijm. _ See LACUNILiL. 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo it is very 
comprehenfive : no laconifn can reach it. It is the lhprt- 
hand of the mind, and crowds a great deal in a little 
room. Collier of the A/pefi. 

LaConicaLly. adv. [from laconick.] Briefly; concifely. 

Alexander Nequam* a man of great learning, and de- 
firous to enter into religion there, writ to the abbot laco¬ 
nically. Camden's Remains . 

LaCtary. adj. [latfis, Lat.] Milky ; full of juice like milk. 
From laSiary, or milky plants, which have a white and 
ladleous juice difperfed through every part, there arife flowers 
blue and yellow. Broivn's Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 10. 

LaCtary. n.f. 'flattarium, Latin.] A dairy houfe. 
Lacta'tion. n.f. {lotto, Latin.] The aft or time of giving 
fuck. 

LaCteal. adj. [from lac, Latin.] Conveying chyle. 

As the food paffe§, the chyle, which is th<? nutritive part, 

. is feparated from the excrementitious by the latteal veins ; 
and from thence conveyed into the blood. Locke . 

LaCteal. n.f. The veflel that conveys chyle, 

The mouths of the lattectls may permit aliment, acrimo¬ 
nious or not, fufficiently attenuated, to enter in people of 
lax conftitutions, whereas their fphinfters will {hut againft 
them in fuch as have ftrong fibres. Arbuthnqt on Aliments. 
Lacte'ous. adj. {latteus, Latin.] 

1. Milky. 

Though we leave out the latteous circle, yet are there more 
by four than Philo mentions. Brown's Vulgar Errors . 

2. Lafteal; conveying chyle. 

The lungs are fuitable for refpiration, and the latteus vef- 
fels for the reception of the chyle. Bentley's Serm. 

LactesCence. n.f {lattefco, Latin.] Tendency to milk. 
This lattefcence does commonly enfue, when wine, being 
impregnated with gums, or other vegetable concretions, that 
abound with fulphureous corpufcles, fair water is fqddenly 
poured upon the folution. Boyle on Colours. 

LactesCent. adj-. {lattefcens, Latin.] Producing Milk. 

Amongft the pot-herbs are fome lattdcent plants, as let¬ 
tuce and endive, which contain a wholefome juice. Arbuth. 
Lacti'ferous. adj. {lac zti& fero.] What conveys or brings 
milk. 

He makes the breafts to be nothing but glandules, made 
up of an infinite number of little knots, each whereof hath 
its excretory veflel, or lattiferous duft. Ray on the Creation. 
Lad. n.f [leofee, Saxon, which commonly fignifies people, 
but fometimes, fays Mr. Lye, a boy.] 

1. A boy; a ftripling, in familiar language. 

We were 

Two lads, that thought there was rio more behind. 

But fuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 

£nd to be boy eternal. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The poor lad who wants knowledge,* muft fet his inven¬ 
tion on the rack, to fay fomething where he Jcnows no¬ 
ting- . Locke. 

I 00 far from the ancient forms of teaching feveral good 
grammarians have departed, to the great detriment of fuch 
lads as have been removed to other fchoois; Watts. 

2. A boy, in paftoral language* 

For grief whereof the lad would after joy. 

But pin’d away in anguifh* and felf-will’d annoy. Fa. ®iu 
The fhepherd lad, 

Whofe offspring on the throne of Judah fat 
T . So many ages. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. /. 4.20, 

LADDER, n.f. [jflafcj-ie, Saxon.] 

1. A frame made with Heps placed betweeh two upright 
pieces. r ® 

Whofe compoft is rotten, and cartied in time. 

And fpread as it fhould be, thrift’s ladder may clime. Tuff. 

Now ftreets grow throng’d, and bufy as by day, 
borne run for buckets to the hallow’d quire; 

Some cut the pipes, arid fome the engines play. 

And fome more bold mount ladders to the fire. Dryden. 
faw a ftage erefted about, a foot and a half from the 
ground, capable of holding four of the inhabitants with two 
or three loaders to mount it. Gulliver's Travels. 

Eafy 
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LAD 

Eafy in words thy ftile, in fenfe fubiime * 

’Tis like the ladder in the patriarch’s dream. 

Its foot on earth, its height above the fkies. 

2. Any thing by which one climbs. 

i hen took fhe help to her of a fervant near about her 
hufband, whom fhe knew to be of a hafty ambition ; and 
fuch a one, who wanting true fufficiency to raife him, would 
make a ladder of any mifchief. Sidney , b. ii. 

I muft: climb her window. 

The ladder made of cords. Shake/. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Northumberland, thou ladder , by the which 
My coufin Bolingbroke afcends my throne. Shakef. 

Lowlinefs is young ambition’s ladder , 

Whereto the climber upward turns his face. Shakef. 

3. A gradual rife. 

Endow’d with all thefe accomplifhments, we leave him 
in the full career of fuccels, mounting fall towards the top 
of the ladder ecclefiaftical, which he hath a fair probability 
to reach. Swift. 

Lade. n.f. 

Lade is the mouth of a river, and is derived from the 
Saxon la&e, which fignifies a purging or difcharging; there 
being a difcharge of the waters into the fea, or into fome 
greater river. Gibfons Camden. 

To Lade. v. a. preter. and part, paffive, laded or laden, [from 
j^laaen, Saxon.] It is now commonly written load. 

1. To load; to freight; to burthen. 

And they laded their affes with corn, and departed thence. 

Gen. xlii. 26. 

The experiment which {heweth the weights of feveral bo¬ 
dies in comparifon with water, is of ufe in lading of {hips, 
and {hewing what burthen they will bear. Bacon's Ph. Rem. 
The veffels, heavy laden , put to fea 
With profp’rous winds ; a woman leads the way. Dryden. 
Though the peripatetick do&rine does not fatisfy, yet it Is 
as eafy to account for the difficulties he charges on it, as for 
thofe his own hypothecs is laden with. Locke. 

2. [ftlaban, to draw, Saxon.] To heave out; to throw out. 

He chides the fea that funders him from them. 

Saying, he’ll lade it dry to have his way. Shakef. 

They never let blood ; but lay, if the pot boils too faft: 
there is no need of lading out any of the water, but only of 
taking away the fire; and fo they allay all heats of the blood 
by abftinence, ahd cooling herbs. Temple. 

If there be fprings in the llate marl, there muft be help to 
lade or pump it out. Mortimer s Hufband. 

Lading- n.f. [from lade.] Weight; burthen. 

Some we made prize, while others burnt and rent 
With their rich lading to the bottom went. Waller. 

The ftorm grows higher and higher, and threatens the 
utter lofs of the {hip : there is but one way to fave it, which 
is, by throwing its rich lading overboard. South's Serm. 

It happened to be foul weather, fo that the mariners call 
their whole lading overboard to fave themfelves. L'EJlrange. 
Why {hould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs. ? 

His lading little, and his ballaft lefs. Swift. 

LADLE. n.f. [blaeble, Saxon, from blaban; leaugh, Erfe.] 

1. A large fpoon ; a veffel with a long handle, ufed in throw¬ 
ing out any liquid. 

Some ftirr’d the molten ore with ladles great. Fa. ghi. 
When the materials of glafs have been kept long in fufion, 
the mixture cafts up the fuperfluous fait, which the workmen 
take off with ladles. Boyle. 

A laddie for our filver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wifh. Prior. 

2, The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the water falling 
turns it. 

La'dle-ful. n.f. [ladle and full.] 

If a footman be going up with a difh of foup, let the cook 
with a ladle-ful dribble his livery all the way up {fairs. Sw. 
LADY. n. f. [plaep^ Saxon.] 

I. A woman of high rank: the title of lady properly belongs 
to the wives of knights, of all degrees above them, and to 
the daughters of earls, and all of higher ranks. 

I am much afraid, my lady , his mother, play d falfe with 
a fmith. Shakefpeare s Merch. of Verona. 

I would thy hufband were dead; I would make thee my 


lady —\ your lady. Sir John ? alas, I ftould be a pitiful 
lady. Shakef Merry Wives of Wmdfor. 

I am forry my relation to fo deferving a lady, {hould be 
any occafion of her danger and affii&ion. K. Charles. 

2. An illuftrious or eminent woman. 

O foolifn fairy’s fon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens’d to hafte thy doleful fate ? 

Were it not better I that lady had, ^ 

Than that thou hadft repented it too late r ratry <«• 
I love and hate her ; for {he’s fair and royal. 

And that fhe hath all courtly parts more exquilite 
Than lady ladies ; winning from each one 
The beft flie hath, and fhe of all compounded 
Out-fells them all. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbebs. 

Before Homer’s time this great lady was fcarce heaid of. Ral. 


L A G 

May every lady an Evadne prove, 

That fhall divert me from Afpafia’s love. jfr aU 

Shou’d I fhun the dangers of the war, ° 
With fcorn the Trojans wou’d reward my pains, 

And their proud ladies with their fweeping trains! Dryden 
. We find on medals the representations of ladies , that W 
given occafion to whole volumes on the account onlv nf * 

fare a 1 >■ r . “7 u ' a 

Of all A f K 1 r Add /H m Gnaent Medals. 

Ut all thefe bounds, even from this line to this, 

With fhadowy forefts, and with champaigns rich’cl 

With plenteous rivers, and wide-fkirted meads 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare ’/ King Lear 

4. A word of complaifance ufed of women. 

Say, good Csefar, 

That I fome lady trifles have referv’d, 

Immoment toys, things of fuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends withalT Shakef, Ant. and Cl. 

I hope I may fpeak of women without offence to the la- 

T ^ 6S ' r ~, ii- -r Guardian. 

La dy-bedstraw. n.f. [Gallium,] It is a plant of the def¬ 
late kind ; the leaves are neither rough nor knappy, and pro¬ 
duced at the joints of the ftalks,. five or fix in number, in a 
radiant form : the flower confifts of one leaf, expanded to¬ 
ward the upper part,- and divided into feveral fegments; each 
of thefe flowers is fucceeded by two dry feeds. Miller 

La'dy-bird. 

La'dy-cow. > n. f A (mail red infe& vaginopennous. 
La'dy-fly. 3 

Fly lady-bird , north, fouth, or eaft or weft. 

Fly where the man is found that I love beft. Gay's Paf. 

This lady-fly I take from off the grafs, 

Whofe fpotted back might fcarlet red furpafs. Cay. 

La'dy-day. n. f [lady and day.] The day on which the an¬ 
nunciation of the bleifed virgin is celebrated. 

La'dy-like. ad/, [lady and like.] Soft; delicate; elegant. 
Her tender conftitution did declare. 

Too lady-like a long fatigue to bear. Dry. Hind and Panth. 
La'dy-maMtle. n.f [Alchimilla.] The leaves are ferrated] 
the cup of the flower is divided into eight fegments, expand¬ 
ed in form of a ftar; the flowers are colle&ed into bunches 
upon the tops of the ftalks; each feed veffel generally con¬ 
tains two feeds. Miller. 

La'dyship. n.f. [from lady.] The title of a lady. 

Madam, he fends your lady/hip this ring. Shakefpeare. 
If they be nothing but mere ftatefmen, 

Your ladyfhip {hall obferve their gravity, 

And their refervednefs, their many cautions. 

Fitting their perfons. Benj. Johnfon's Catiline. 

I the wronged pen to pleafe, 

Make it my humble thanks exprefs 

Unto your ladyfhip in thefe. Waller. 

’Tis Galla ; let her ladyfhip but peep. Dryden's Jnv. 

La'dy’s-slIPPER. n. f. [Calceolus] It hath an anomalous 
flower, confifting of fix diffimilar leaves, four of which are 
placed in form of a crols, the other two pafs the middle, one 
of which is bifid, and refts on the other, which is fwelling, 
and fhaped like a fnoe; the empalement becomes a fruit, 
open on three fides, to which adhere the valves, pregnant 
with very fmall feeds like duft. Miller. 

La'dy’s-smock. n.f. [Cardamine.] The flower confifts of 
four leaves fucceeded by narrow pods, which when ripe roll 
up, and caft forth their feeds : the leaves for the moft part 
are winged. The firft fort is fometimes ufed in medicine; 
the third fort is a very beautiful plant, continuing a long 
time in flower: they are preferved in botanick gardens, and 
fome of them merit a place in fome fhady part of every cu¬ 
rious garden, for their odd manner of calling forth their 
feeds on the flighted: touch when the pods are ripe. Miller. 
When dazies pied, and violets blue. 

And lady'sfmocks all filver white, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefpeare. 

See here a boy gathering lilies and lacly-fmocks , and there a 
o-irl cropping; culverkeys and cowflips, all to make gar 
lands. Walton's Angler. 

Lady s-fmocks have fmall ftringy roots that run in the ground) 
and comes up in divers places. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

LAG. adj. [lsen 5 , Saxon, long; lagg, Swedilh, the end.] 

1. Coming behind ; falling fhort. 

I could be well content 

> To entertain the lag end of my life r 

lhoulil De With quiet hours. Shakefpeare'sHenry IV. 

V Charles The flowed: footed who come lag, (upply the fhow oi 

A. varies. Carew s Survey- 


reer-ward. 


I am fome twelve or fourteen moonfhines 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. Sluggifh ; flow ; tardy. It is retained in Scotland. 

He, poor man, by your firft order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear; 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand, tti 

That came too lag to lee him buried. Shakef Rub. 

We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbifh of remaining clay, 
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Which heav’n, grown weary of more perfect work, 

Set upright with a little puff of breath, 

And bid° us pafs for mem Dryden s Don Sebafliati. 

2. Laft; long delayed. 

Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 
They may, cum privilege ** wear away 
The lag end of their lewdnefs, and be laugh d at. Shak* 

Lag. n.f 

j. The loweft clafs ; the rump ; the fag end. 

The reft of your foes, O gods, the fenators of Athens, 
together with the common lag of people, what is amifs in 
them, make fuitable for deftriiclion. Shakef. Tim. of Athens 1 
2. Pie that comes laft, or hangs behind. 

The laft, the lag of all the race. Dryd. Virg. JEncis. 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock. Pope. 
To Lag. v. n. 
j. To loiter; to move flowly. 

She pafs’d, with fear and fiiry wild ; 

The nurfe went lagging after with the child. Dryden. 

The remnant of his days he fafely paft. 

Nor found they lagg'd too flow, nor flow’d too faft. Prior. 
2. To flay behind; not to come in. 

Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairy ffueen. 
I fhall not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. x. 

The knight himfelf did after ride; 

Leading Crowdero by his fide, 

And tow’d him, if he lagg'd behind, 

Like boat againft the tide and wind. Hud. p. i. c. 3. 

If he finds a fairy lag in light. 

He drives the wretch before, and lafhes into night. Dryd. 

She hourly prefs’d for fomething new; 

Ideas came into her mihd 

So faft, his leffons lagg'd behind. Swift. 

La'Cger. n.f [from lag.] A loiterer; an idler; one that 
loiters behind. 

La'ica l. adj. [laiyue^ French; laicus, Latin; Aef(§>-\] Belong¬ 
ing to the laity, or people as diftinct from the clergy; 

In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as the laical. 

Camden. 

Laid. Preterite participle of lay. 

Money laid up for the relief of widows and fatherlefs chil¬ 
dren. 2 Mac. iii. 10. 

A fcheme which was writ fome years fince, and laid by 
to be ready on a fit occafion. Swift. 

Lain. Preterite participle of lye. 

Mary feeth two angels in white, fitting, the one at the 
head, and the other at the feet, where the body of Jefus 

. John xx. 12. 

1 he parcels had lain by, before they were opened, be¬ 
tween four and five years. Boyle. 

Lair. n.f. [ lai , in French, fignifies a wild few, or a foreft : 
the derivation is eafy in either fenfe ; or from leger, Dutch.] 
The couch of a boar, or wild beaft. ’ J 

Out of the ground uprofe. 

As from his lair , the wild beaft, where he wons 
In foreft wild, in thicket, brake or den. Milton's P Loft 
But range the foreft, by the filver fide ' J ’ 

Of feme cool ftream, where nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for your fare, 

And moffy caverns for your noon-tide lair. Dryd. Virp. 

Saxon.] The lord of a manor in the 

bcottilh dialed!. 

Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize 
A laird, and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife. 

When conivru d but for a plain yeoman to 

La'it/ x.Tt^7° PelKe ’ a “ d WeU CkavclmJ - 

1. The people, as diftinguiflied from the clergy. 

4 "co," W hml,; S i, 2 aTtue^hlt^aiTy'acW^ 

* oL laymlf’’ ° f ‘ ^ ***• 

1 he more ufual caufe of this deprivation is a mere laitv 
or want of holy orders. a /vr , 

Lake. *. f [lac, French ; lacus , Latin.] * ** ' Par ‘ r &°»- 
1. A large diffulion of inland water. 

He addsthe running fprings and {landing lakes 

=>.. S^StSr 5 f01 ' Wi ‘ ,ding rireiS ^Lj. Ovid. 

-d vermilion, yet 

IAMB, n.f f iamb, Gothick and Saxon.1 Dryd ‘ n ' 

L ^ he young o t a fhcep: 

v , , 1>m y° ur >g; but femethino- 

$ "Mom, 

J ^fpeafe an angry god. 


LAM 


La^Mbkin. n.f. [from lamb.] A little Iamb. 

’Twixt them both they nbt a lambkin left, 
And When lambs fail’d, the old fheeps 


Jives 


reft. 


Hubberd's Ta ei 


Pan, thou god of fhepherds all, 

Which of our tender lambkins takeft, keep. Spenf Pajl. 

Clean as young lambkins , or the goofe’s down, 

And like the goldfinch in her Sunday gown. Gay. 

Lambative. adj. [from lambo, to lick.] Taken by licking. 
In affedlions both of lungs and weazon, phyficians make 
ufe of fyrups, and lambative medicines. Brown's Vni. Errors. 

Lam'bative. n.f. A medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 

I ftitch’d up the wound, and applied aftringents, with 
comprefs and retentive bandage, then put him into bed, and 
let him blood in the arm, advifing a lambative , to be taken 
as neceffity {hould require. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Lambs-wool. n.f. [lamb and wool,] Ale mixed with the pulp 
of roafted apples. 

A cup of lambs-wool they drank to him there. 

Song of the King and the Miller. 

La'mbent. adj. [lambehs , Lat.] Playing about; gliding over 
without harm. 

From young Iiilus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. dEneis. 

His brows thick fogs, inftead of glories, grace. 

And lambent dulnefs played around his face. Dryden. 

Lamdoi'dal. n * f. [A dp$oc, and ri^tgp.] Having the form of 
the letter lamda or A. 

The courfe of the longitudinal finus down through the 
middle of it, makes it advifeable to trapan at the lower part 
of the os parietale, or at leaft upon the lamdofddl fu- 

t . Sharp's Surgery. 

LAME. adj. [laam, lama, Saxon; lam , Dutch.] 

I. Crippled ; difabled in the limbs. 

Who reproves the lame , muft go upright. Daniel. 

A greyhound, of a moufe colour, lame of one leo-, belongs 
to a lady. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. SerTb . 


innocent lamb , 

The/W, U,y=nofdo-on, to b ****' 

Lad he thy knowledge would he Blip and play’? p * 

‘ L> Really, the Saviour of the world ^ Pope. 

fa* of the 

2 J ' Lsommon Prayer. 


2. Hobbling; not fmooth: alluding to the feet of a verfe. 

Our authors write. 

Whether in profe, or verfe, ’tis all the fame 3 
. ^ he P r ofe is fuftian, arid the numbers lame. * Dry Perf 

3. Imperfeft; unfatisfaefory. 

Shrubs are formed into fundry ffiapes, by mouldincr 
them within, and cutting them without; but they are but 
lame things, being too fmall to keep figure. Bacon. 

Swift, who could neither fly nor hide. 

Came fneaking to the chariot fide ; 

And offer’d many a lame excufe. 

He never meant the leaft abufe* Sw : ft 

T cripple E " V ’ a ' tfr ° m tl>e ad i ec1:ive -J To make lame; to 

^ I .T7,^ eard oF r T h anotller encounter, which lames re- 
poit to follow it, and undoes defeription to do it. Shake/. 

The fon and heir ' J * 

Affronted once a cock of noble kind, 

And either lam’d his legs, or ftruck him blind. Dnd 

confer ?Pe " t0 ‘ et thC Chi ‘ d fa "> and ** never 

L plates.' ATED ' ^ ttouOa, Latin.] Covered with film^oi 

k J!7 ptoUgto. “tennae of fome infeas are fu.-prifincly 
beautiful, when viewed through a microfcope n / “/ 

Lame'ly. [from lame.] P Vcbam. 

1. Like a cripple ; without natural force or aaivity 

*•*» »*• 

lamely. ^ to S° u P°n it, though 

2 ' P «r fcaiy; without a fui1 ° r ^r n ’;fE 

Look not ev’ry lineament to fee. 

Some will be caft in fhades, and fome will be \ 

bo lamely diawn, you fcarcely know ’tis fhe Pi ; C 
Lameness, n.f. [from lame.] 7 -Dryden.) 

^ 1 he r ft ofkl ?f / C , rip ? le 5 lofs or Inability of limbs 
Let blmdnefs, lamenefs come ; are legs , lnt j ' 

Gf equal value to fo great a nrize ? , 

Lamenefs kept me at home ’ Dryden s Juv. 

2. Imperfe6tion ; w^eaknefs. to Dope. 

Il the ftory move, or the t 

with his performance, either of thefe are foffi l " mene f s of k 
a prefent liking. i! le lu fficient to effect 

To LAMENT, v. n. [l amentor Lati Friar. 

mourn; to wail; to grieve-m £ ’ ,f mer s French.] To 
The night has b^ru^Xe l7Z 
And chimneys were blown down • and r 

Lamentmgs heard i’ th’ air ftmnr-o r the F 

Ye ftjall weep and lament death * $hak. 

Jeremiah lamented for jofiah and^l" ri rej ° iCe * ^ 
women fpake of Jofiah in their’ 
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In their wailing they fhall take up a lamentation for thee, 
and lament over thee. Ezek. xxvu. 32. 

Far lefs I now lament for one whole world 
Of wicked Tons deftroy’d, than I rejoice 
,For one man found fo perfect and fo juft. 

That God vouchfafes to raife another world . 

From him, Milton's Par. loft , b. xi. h 874. 

ro La'ment. v. a. To bewail; to mourn; to bemoan; to 

forrow for. , . , , 

Come, now tow’rds Chertfey with your holy load, 

And ftillj as you are weary of this weight. 

Reft you, while I lament king Henry’s corfe. Shakefpeare. 

The pair of fages praife ; 

One pity’d, one contemn’d the woful times. 

One laugh’d at follies, one lamented crimes. DryHen. 

La'ment. n.f [ lamentum , Latin, from the v erb.] 

1. Sorrow audibly expreffed j lamentation, gner 
complaints or cries. 

Long ere our approaching heard within 
Noife, other than the found of dance, or fong ! 

Torment, and loud lament , and furious rage. 1 

The loud laments arife. 

Of one diftrefs’d, and maftiffs mingled cries. Dryden. 

2. Expreffion of forrow. 

To add to your laments , 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry’s hearfe, 

I muft inform you of a difmal fight. 

La'mentable. adj. [lamentabihs, Latin; lamentable , French, 

from lament. ] 

1. To be lamented ; caufing forrow. 

The lamentable change is from the belt; 

The worft returns to laughter. Shakef King Lear. 

2. Mournful; forrowful; exprefling forrow. , , 

A lamentable tune is the fweeteft mufick to 

mmd The viflors to their veffels bear the prize, 

And hear behind loud groans, znA lamentable - 
•J. Mifcrable, in a ludicrous or low fenfe; pmfu' > P , 

3 This bifliop, to make out the difpanty between 

thens and them, flies to this lamentable refuge. St gft 
La'mentably. adv. [from lamentable.] . ,, 

i. With expreffions or tokens of .orrow , exorefled by 

The matter in itfelf lamentable, lamentably exprellea ny 

JJySS *• <“ 

fion. 

5 ,. So as to caufe forrow. 

An°z£”r»r,:-» ” 

*. wo 

row ; audible grief. 

, Sha f R - ”• 

S C tried him, and all Ifrael made ^at — 
tion lor him. jj e who mourns or laments. 

” ““ j&S* 5? 

is near twenty feet Ion , on t h e (hallows and 

a „d two fhort feet, with which .to^oj^ is commonly 
rocks to get food ; but has no nus . Bailey. 

JS&tJ. MThj. #•» fzFStfSZ 

L *;s“wS—£ 

To Lamm. v. a. To be^Uo ^ f T j know not on 

La mm as. n.f. [ . d from a cu ftom, by which the 

■what authority, to be aaifj obliged, at the time 

tenants of the archbifhop York were g ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of mafs, onthefirftofAuguft, to bring ^ d 

tar. In Scotland they are laid to.wean la Au _ 

It m ay elfe be corrupted from lattermath.j 

I57 g was that famous lammas day, which bur^the 

reputation of Don John of Auftria. 

T amp. n.f. Uampe , French; lampas, Latin.J 

\ A light made with oil and a wick. _ 

I* AUgm q thievifh night, 

Wh, th.», b". 


LAN 

Cynthia, fair regent of the night, 

O may thy filver lamp from heaven’s high bowYj 
Direft my footfteps in the midnight hour. ' Gdy. 

La'mpass. n.f. (lampas , French.] A lump of fiefh, about the 
bignefs of a nut, in the roof of a horfe’s mouth, which riles 
above the teeth. Farrier s Diet. 

His horfe poffeft with the glanders, troubled with the lam- 
pafs , infected with the faftiions. Shakefpeare. 

La'mpblack. n.f [lamp and black.] It is made by holding 
a torch under the bottom of a bafon, and as it is furred (trike 
it with a feather into fome (hell, and grind it with gum 
ter. Peacham on Drawing. 

ping. adj. [Aaprslawv.] Shining; fparkling. 

Happy lines, ort which with (tarry light 
Thofe lamping eyes will deign fometimes to look. S-penfer . 

LAMPOON, n.f. [Bailey derives it from lampons , a drunken 
fong. It imports, let us drink , from the old French lumper, 
and was repeated at the end of each couplet at caroufals. 
Trev.] A perfonal fatire; abufe; cenfure written not to re¬ 
form but to vex. 



water. 
Lam' 


III UUL lO VCA. 

They fay my talent is fatire; if fo, it is a fruitful age: 
they have Town the dragon’s teeth themfelves* and it is but 
juft they (hould reap each other in lampoons. Dryden. 

Make fatire a lampoon. Pope. 

To Lampo'on. v. a. [from the noun.] To abufe with perio- 
nal fatire. 

Lampooner, n.f [from lampoon .] A fcnbbler of perfonal 
fatire. 

Vie are naturally difpleafed with an unknown critick, as 
the ladies are with a lampooner, becaufe we are bitten in the 
dark. Dryden's Mn. 

The fquibs are thofe who are called libellers, lampooners, 
and pamphleteers. Tatler, N-. 88. 

La'mprey. n.f [lamproye, French; lampreye, Dutch.] 

Many fifti much like the eel frequent both the fea and frelh 
rivers ; as, the lamprel, lamprey , and lamperne. JValtom 
La'mpron. n.f. A kind of fea fifii. 

Thefe roexs are frequented by lamprons , and greater hikes, 
that devour the bodies of the drowned. Notes on the Odyfey * 
LANCE, n.f. [lance, French; lancea, Latin.] Along fpear, 
which, in the heroick ages, fee ms to have been generally 
thrown from the hand, as by the Indians at this day. In 
later times the combatants thruft them againft each other on 

h °He carried his lances which were ftrong, to give a lancely 
, , oiciney. 

blow. . , .. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks: 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. Shak *J‘ 
They (hall hold the bow and the lance. for. ■ 4 - 

To Lance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pierce; to cut. 

In fell motion. 

With his prepared fword he charges home . 

My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. SlMgm- 

ln^their cruel worlhip they W ^ l6 \ 

Th’ infernal minifter advanc’d,^ 

Seiz’d the due viSim, and with fury lanc'd 

2. To open chirurgically ; to cut in order to a cure. 

We do lance 

Difeafes in our bodies. Shake/. Ant. an eop 

Fell forrow’s tooth doth never rankle mole 
Than when it bites, but la,teeth not th « f“ e ' l ;J gs 
That differs as far from our ufual 
of a phyfician do from the wounds of an adveifary. / 
r ; Lance the fore. 

And cut the head ; for till the core U M ^ ■ 

The fecret vice is fed.,^^^ 7 

And when the lancing knife mi^^ Dry , J 
Vain help, with idle pray rs, from in u f e . 

La'ncely. adj. [from lance.} | Suitab e o a lance. 

He carried his lances, which were ftrong, to ^ u . 

under the corporal: not now in ufe amo := 

To th’ Indies of her arm he Hies, 

Fraught both with eaft and weflern prize. 

Which, when he had in vain effay d. 

Arm’d like a dapper laneepejade C'etwelanl 

La . ™ i”"" 1 *** 

. i. 

charged white matter. ■, . appaie nt blue run- 

It differeth from a ve^vwbmh m “ PP a lancet 

neth along the body, and if dexmroufly p. c^ *. 

emitteth a red drop. 1 be done with broau 

Hippocrates faith, blood-lettir g lancet* 
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lancets or fwords, "ty ftabbmg or pertufion, as 

ner of opening a Jrbuthnot on ancient Coim. 

in horfes. . v -phis word is too often 

1 

When Tove tremendous in the fable deeps, ^ 

7 ' Jj k: s rec l lip-ht’ning at our fcatter d fhips. Pope. 

WU.in-1 T— 

.... [1»™. Ufcl T ““‘ ” “ Ji 

LAnTT/. [lant>, Gothick, Saxon, and fo all the Teuto- 

. nick dialedls.] 


i. A country; aregion ; 


diftinft from other countries. 


Scythia, like a mountain flood, did 
overflow all Spain, and quite drowned and walhed away 
whatloever reliques there were left 

Thy ambition, 

Thou fea,let fin, robb’d this bewailing land 

Of noble Buckingham. Shakefpeare s Henry V III. 

What had he done to make him fly the landr bbakej. 
The chief men of the land had great authority; though 
the government was monarchical, it was not defpotick 

Broome s Notes on the Odyjfey. 

2. Earth ; diftiria from water. 

The princes delighting their conceits with confirming their 
knowledge, feeing wherein the fea-difeipline differed from 
■the land-Jervice, they had pleafing entertainment. Sidney. 
He to-night hath hoarded a land-carrack ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. Shakefpeare. 
By land they found that huge and mighty country. Abbot. 
With eleven thoufand land-Joldiers , and twenty-fix fhips of 
war, we within two months have won one town. Bacon. 

Neceflity makes men ingenious and hardy; and if they 
have but land-room or fea-room, they find fupplies for their 
huno-er. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

& Yet, if thou go’ft by land, tho’ grief poffefs 
My foul ev’n then, my fears would be the lefs : 

But ah ! be warn’d to fliun the wat’ry way. Dryden. 

They turn their heads to fea, their fterns to land. 

And greet with greedy joy th’ Italian ftrand. Dryden. 

I writ not always in the proper terms of navigation, or 
land-Service. Dryden's ALneis. 

The French are to pay the fame duties at the dry ports 
through which they pafs by land-carriage, as we pay upon 
importation or exportation by fea. Add. Freeholder. 

The Phoenicians carried on a land-trade to Syria and 
Mefopotamia* and ftopt not (hort, without pu(hing their 
trade to the Indies. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The fpecies brought by land-carriage were much better 
than thofe which came to Egypt by fea. Arbuthnot. 

\ Ground ; furface of the place. Unufual. 

Beneath his fteely cafqUe he felt the blow. 

And roll’d, with limbs relax’d, along the land. Pope. 

4. An eftate real and immoveable. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, and tenements, 

Caftles, and goods whatfoever, and to be 
Out of the king’s prote&ion. Shakef Henry VIII. 

He kept himfelf within the bounds of loyalty, and enjoy- 
ed certain lands and towns in the borders of Polonia. Knolles . 
This man is freed from fervile hands, 

Of hope to rife, or fear to fall: 

Lord of himfelf, though, not of lands , 

And having -nothing, yet hath all* IVotton. 

5. Nation ; people. 

Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv’d, 

The king himfelf divulg’d, the land believ’d. Dryden. 

6. Urine. [j?lcnt>, Saxon.] As 

Probably this was a coarfe expreffion in the cant ftrain, 
formerly in common ufe, but fince laid afide and forgotten, 
which meant the taking away a man’s life. For land or lant 
is an old word for urine, and to flop the common paffages 
and functions of nafure is to kill. Hanmer . 

You are abufed, and by fome putter on, 

That will be damn’d for’t; would I knew the villain, 

I would land-damn him. Shakef. IVinter Tale, 

To Land. v. a. [from the nouii.] To fet on (hore. 

You (hall hear 

The legions, new in Gallia, fooner landed 

I:i our not fearing Britain. Shakef Cymbeline. 

I told him of the army that was landed 
He laughed at it. " Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

He wlio rules the raging wind, 

To thee, O facred (hip, be kind, 

Fhv committed pledge reftore, 

And u,na nim falely on t,li e (bore. Dryden's Horace. 


LAN 

Another Tvphis fhall new Teas explore, 

Another Argo /W the chiefs upon th’ Iber.an Ihote. D,j. 
To L ANB . - To come tofl^ ^ 

And folemnly fee him fet on to London. Shakef. Hen. . 
W ye notj none of you, and provide to be gone fmm 
this coaft within fixteen days. Bacon s New. Atlantu. 

I land, with lucklefs omens; then 

La JfoEce'sA. / [land and/m-r.] Warlike powers not 

na w’ tehow in France the greateft land-forcet that havener 

bU A n iandlefs knight makes thee a . landed fquire. fgjf 

Men, whofe living lieth together in oneflure, are 
monly counted greater landed than thofe whofe livings; are 

dtfnerfed Bacon's Collefiton of Good and Ev, . 

Cromwell’s officers, who were for levelling lands while 
they had none, when they grew landed fell to 

n ' A houfe of commons muft confift, for the moft part, of 
landed men. Ad df^ Freeholde;, N”. 29. 

La'ndfall. n.f. [land and fall.] A fudden tranflation of pro- 
perty in land by the death of a rich man. 

Land'flood. n.f. [land zni flood.] Inundation. 

Apprehenfions of the affections of Kent, and all other 
places, looked like a landftood, that might roll they knew 
not how far. ^ . Rendon. 

Landholder, n.f. [land and holder.] One whofe fortune is 

Money, as neceffary to trade, may be confidered as in his 
hands that pays the labourer and landholder ; and if this man 
want money, the manufacture is not made, and fo the trade 

is loft. pf k ‘- 

La'ndjobeer. n.f. [land and job.] One who buys and fells 
lands for other men. 

If your mafter be a minifter of date, let him be at home 
to none but his land-jobbers , or his inventor of new funds. 

Swift's Directions to the Steward. 
La'ndgrave. n.f [land and grave , a count, German.] A 
German title of dominion. 

La nding. \ n r rf rom landA The top of flairs. 

La'nding-place. 5 J 

Let the (lairs to the upper rooms be upon a fair, open 
newel, and a fair landing-place at the top. Bacon. 

The landing-place is the uppermoft ftep of a pair of (lairs, 
viz. the floor of the room you afeend upon. Moxon. 

There is a ftair-cafe that ftrangers are generally carried 
to fee, where the eafinefs of the afeent, the difpolition of 
the lights, and the convenient landing , are admirably well 
contrived. Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

What the Romans called veftibulum was no part of the 
houfe, but the court and landing-place between it and the 
ftreet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Landlady, n.f. [land and lady.] 

1. A worqan who has tenants holding from her. 

2. The miftrefs of an inn. 

If a foldier drinks his pint, and offers payment in Wood’s 
halfpence, the landlady may be under fome difficulty. Swift. 
La'ndless. [from land.] Without property; without fortune. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full. 

Hath in the (kirts of Norway, here and there. 

Shark’d up a lift of landlefs refolutes. Shakef. Hamlet. 
A landlefs knight hath made a landed fquire. Shakef. 
La'nblocked. adj. [land and lock.] Shut in, or inclofed with 
land. 

There are few natural parts better landlocked, and clofed 
on all fides, than this feems to have been. Addif on Italy. 
La'ndloper. n.f. [land and loopen, Dutch.] A landman ; a 
term of reproach ufed by feamen of thofe who pafs their 
lives on (bore. 

La'ndlord. n.f. [land and lord] 

1. One who owns land or houfes, and has tenants under him. 
This regard (hall be had, that in no place, under any 

landlord, there (hall be many of them placed together, 
but difperfed. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The univerfal landlord. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

It is a generous pleafure in a landlord, to love to fee all his 
tenants look fat, (leek, and contented. r : nrifTn 

2 . The mafter of an inn. ^ 

Upon our arrival at the inn, my companion fetched out 

the jolly landlord , who knew him by his whiffle. Addifm 
a'ndmark. n.f. [land and mark.] Any thing fet up to pre- 
ferve the boundaries of lands. 

I’ th’ midft, an altar, as the land-mark, flood, 

Ruftick, of grafly fod. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. /. 431. 

Then land-marks limited to each his Right; 

For all before was common as the light. Dryden. 

I hough they are not felf-evident principles, yet if they 

have 
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b^ive be^i-i m;ule oiit n°m them by a waty and tMqucftion- 
abJe deduction, they may ferve as land-marts, to fhew what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite beiides it. Locke. 

ivA ndscape. n.f. [landfchape , Dutch.] 

1. A regionj the prolpe&l of a country. 

Lovely feem'd 

I hat landfchape ! and of pure, now purer air, 

Meets his approach. Milton's Par. Lojl , \. iv. /. 153. 

He fcarce uprifen, 

Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray, 

Difcov ring in wide landscape all the eaft 

Oj paradife, and Eden’s happy plains. Milton. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 

Vv hilft the hendfcaf e round it meafurcs, 

RulTet lawns and fallows grey, 

Where the nibbling flocks do ftray. Milton. 

We are like men entertained with the view of a fpacious 
landscape, where the eye paftes over one pleafing profpea into 

a i 10th a* . Jddifm. 

2. A picture, reprefenting an extent of fpace, with the various 
objects in it. 

As g&cd a poet as you are, you cannot make finer land- 
fcapes than thofe about the king’s houfe. Add. Guard. 

Oft in her glafs the muling fhepherd fpies 
The wat’ry land/cape of the pendant woods. 

And abfent trees* that tremble in the floods. Pope. 

Land-tax. n.f. [land and tax.] Tax laid upon land and 
houfes. 

If mortgages were regiftered, land-taxes might reach the 
lender to pay his proportion. Locke. 

Land-waiter, n. J. [land and waiter .] An officer of the 
cuftoms, who is to watch what goods are landed. 

# Oive a guinea to a knavifh land waiter , and he fhall con¬ 
nive at the merchant for cheating the queen of an hun¬ 
dred. Swift's Examiner , N°. 27. 

La'ndward. adv. [from land.] Towards the land. 

I hey are invincible by reafon of the overpouring moun¬ 
tains that back the one, and /lender fortification of the other 
to landward. Sandy s's Journey. 

Lane. n.f. [ lacn , Dutch; lana, Saxon.] 

1. A narrow way between hedges. 

All flying 

Through a ftraight lane, the enemy full-hearted 
Struck down f'ome mortally. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or birfhy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bofky bourn. Milton. 

Through a clofe lane as I purfu’d my journey. Ottuay. 
A pack-horle is driven conftantly in a narrow lane and dir¬ 
ty road. Locke. 

2. A narrow ftreet; an alley. 

There is no ftreet, not many lanes, where there does not 
live one that has relation to the church. Sprat's Sermons. 

3. A palTage between men {landing on each fide. 

The earl’s fervants flood ranged on both fides, and made 
the king a lane. Bacons Henry VII. 

La'neret. n.f. A little hawk. 

Language, n.f. [language, French; lingua, Latin.] 

1. Human fpeech. 

We may define language, if we confider it more materially, 
to be letters, forming and producing words and leniences; 
but if we confider it according to the defign thereof, then 
language is apt figns for communication of thoughts. Holder. 

2 . The tongue of one nation as diflindl from others. 

O ! good my lord, no Latin ; 

I am not fuch a truant fince my coming. 

As not to know the language I have liv’d in. Shakef. 

He not from Rome alone, but Greece, 

Like Jafon, brought the golden fleece ; 

To him that language, though to none 

Of th’ others, as his own was known. Denham. 

3. Stile ; manner of expreffion. 

Though his language fhould not be refin’d, 

It muft not be obfeure and impudent. Rofconnnon. 

Others for language all their care exprefs. 

And value books, as women, men, for drefs : 

Their praife is flill — the File is excellent; 

The fenfe, they humbly take upon content. Pope. 

L.v'ngvaged. adj. [from the noun.] 

Having various languages. 

He wancTring long a wider circle made, 

And many languag'd nations has furvey’d. Pope. 

Langu age-m a ster, n.j. [language and niajler.] One whofe 
profeffion is to teach languages. 

The third is a fort of language-majler, who is to inflrudl 
them in the flile proper for a minifler. Spectator, N*. 305. 

La'ngdet. n.f. [luuguette, French.] Any thing cut in the 
form of a tongue. 

LA'NGUID. adj. [ languidus , Latin.] 

1 . Faint; weak; feeble. # 

Whatever renders the motion of the blood languid , ail- 


pofeth to an Scut acrimony; what accelerates the r 

the blood, dilpofeth to an alkaline acrimonv. Tj ° f 
. No f P, acc be afligned fo vaft, but ItilU lar eer m f' 
imagined; no motion fo fwift or languid, but a creaT, ybe 
loc, y or fiownefs may flill be conceived. ve - 

2. Dull- heartlefSi Ue y s Scrm. 

Ill haflen to my troops 

And fire their languid fouls with Cato’s virtue * /Urr 

Langu idly . adv. [from languid.] Weekly; feebly 

I hemenftruum work’d as languidly upon the coral a < ■, 
did before they were put into the receiver ’ n , l 

ro LA'NCuisH. V. n. [languir, French; langueo , Latin 1 

,1. I o grow feeble ; to pine away; to lofe flrength. ^ 

Let her languijh 

A drop of blood a-day; and, being acred. 

We and our fathers do languijh of fudfdrafts' 
ill death ^ ^ but that her lan d ui Jhings fhould end 

His forrows bore him off; and foftly laid °f Plety ' 
His languijh'd limbs upon his homely bed. Dryden's Mn 

2. I o be no longer vigorous in motion ; not to be vivid in an’ 
pearance. a P~ 

. The troops with hate infpir’d, 

I heir darts with clamour at a diflance drive, 

And only keep the lemguijb'd war alive. Dryien's Mn. 

3* -lo link or pine under forrow, or any flow paffion. 

What mart who knows 
What woman is, yea, what fhe cannot chufe 
But mufl be, will his free hours languijh out 
£? f^Tb^nd^ge. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

I he land fhall mourn, and every one that dwelleth therein 

langU, h , Hof. iv . 

1 have been talking with a fuitor here, 

A man that languijhes in your difpleafure. Shakef. Othello. 
1 was about fifteen when I took the liberty to chufe for 
myfelf, and have ever fince languijhed under the difpleafure 
of an inexorable father. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 181. 

Let Leonora confider, that, at the very time in which fhe 
languijhes for the lofs of her deceafed lover, there are perfons 
juft perifhing in a fhipwreck. Addifon's Spedt. N°. 163. 

4* To look with foftnefs or tendernefs. 

What poems think you foft, and to be read 
r With languijhing regards, and bending head ? Lhyden. 

La'nguish. n. J. [from the verb.] Soft appearance. 

And the blue languijh of foft Allia’s eye. Pope. 

Then forth he walks, 

Beneath the trembling languif) of her beam, 

With foften’d foul. Thomfon's Spring, l. 103$. 

La'nguishingly. adv. [from languijhing.] 

1. Weakly; feebly; with feeble foftnels. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, or languijhingly flow. Pope. 

2. Dully; tedioufly. 

Alas ! my Dorus, thou feeft how long and languijhingly the 
weeks are paft over fince our laft talking. Sidney. 

LaNguishment. n.f. [languijfeminent,Y rench ; from languijh J 

1. State of pining. 

By that count, which lovers books invent, 

The fphere of Cupid forty years contains ; 

"Which I have wafted in long languifment, 

That feem’d the longer for my greater pains. Spenfer . 

2. Softnefs of mein. 

Humility it expreffes, by the /looping or bending of the 
head ; languijhment, when we hang it on one fide. Dryden. 

Languor, n.f [languor, Latin ; languenr, French.] Languor 
and laffitude lignifies a faintnefs, which may arife from want 
or decay of fpirits, through indigeftion, or too much exer- 
cife; or from an additional weight of fluids, from a diminu¬ 
tion of fecretion by the common difeharges. Quincy. 

Well hoped I, and fair beginnings had, 

That he my captive languor fhould redeem. Spenf Fa. 4 b 

For thefe, thefe tribunes, in the duft I write 
My heart’s deep languor, and my foul’s fad tears. Shakef. 
Academical deputation gives vigour and brifknefs to the 
mind thus exercifed, and relieves the languor of private fludy 
and meditation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To ifles of fragrance, lily-filver’d vales ; 

Diffufirig languor in the panting gales. Dunciad. 

La'nguorous. adj. [languoreux, Fr.] Tedious; melancholy. 

Dear lady, how fhall I declare thy cafe. 

Whom late I left in languorous conftraint. Spenf. Fa. fy. 

To La'niate. v. a. [lanio, Latin.] To tear in pieces; to 
rend ; to lacerate. 

La'nifice. n.j. [ lanifcium , Latin.] Woollen manufacture. 
The moth breedeth upon cloth and other lanifices, e p e 
dally if they be laid up dankifh and wet. & acm ' 

La'nigerous. adj. [laniger, Latin.] Bearing wool. 


lap 


not fat; not plump; 


^ The commons haft thou rack’d ; the clergy’s bags 
’ lank and lean with thy extortions. Sbakejpeare. 

Name not Winterface, whofe fkin s Hack, . 

^“Jiito 1 themce^er a great bladder well tied 
at the necK, but very lank, as not containing above a pint 
of air but capable of containing ten times as much. Boyle. 
Moift earth produces corn and grafs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 

Let not my land fo large a promife boaft. 

Left the lank ears in length of Item be Ion- 
Now, now my bearded harvefl gilds the plain. 

Thus dreams the wretch, and vainly thus dreams on 
Till his lank purfe declares his money gone. 

Meagre and lank with falling grown. 

And nothing left but fkin and bone; 

They juft keep life and foul together. 

2. Milton feems to ufe this word for faint; languid. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear d her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nedar’d layers ftrew’d with afphodil. 


La' 

La' 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Swift. 


Milton. 

AAAd /' [from AW.] Want of plumpnefs. 
jja^nner. n.f. [lanier, Fr. lannanus, Lat.] A fpecies of hawk. 

Lansquenet: n.f [lance and knecht, Dutch.] 

1. A common foot-foldier. 

2. A game at cards. . 

La'nteRN. n.f. [ lanterne , French; laterna, Latin: it is by 

miflake often written lanthorn.] A tranfparent cafe for a 

candle. „ f 

God fhall be my hope, 

My flay, my guide, my lanthorn to my feet. Shakef. 

Thou art our admiral; thou beareft the lanthorn in the 
poop, but ’tis in the nofe of thee ; thou art the knight of 
the burning lamp. Shakef Henry IV. p. i. 

A candle lafteth longer in a lanthorn than at large. Bacon. 

Amongft the excellent ads of that king, one hath the pre¬ 
eminence, the eredion and inftitution of a fociety, which we 
call Solomon’s houfe; the nobleft foundation that ever was, 
and the lanthorn of this kingdom. Bacons Atlantis. 

O thievifh night, 

Why fhouldfl thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars,- 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 

With everlafting oil, to give due light 

To the milled and lonely traveller. Milton. 

Vice is like, a fork lanthorn, which turns its bright lide 
only to him that bears it, but looks black and difmal in an¬ 
other’s hand. Govern. Tong. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the continued 
fhadow of the earth fhould be broken by hidden miraculous 
eruptions of light? to prevent the .art of the lantern-maker. 

More s Divine Dialogues. 

There are at Paris, Madrid, Lifbon, Rome, great hofpi- 
tals, in the walls of which are placed machines in the fhape 
of large lanthorns , with a little door in the fide of them. Addif. 

Our ideas fucceed one another in our minds, not much 
unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn, turned round 

Lode . 


by the heat of a candle. 

2. A lighthoufe; a light hung out to guide fhips, 

Caprea, where the lanthorn fix’d on high 
Shines like a moon through the benighted Sky, 

While by its beams the wary failor fleers. Addifon. 

•LaNtern jaws. A term ufed of a thin vifage, fuch as if a 
candle were burning rn the mouth might tranfmit the light. 

Being very lucky in a pair of long lanthorn-jaws, he wrung 
his face into a hideous grimace. Addifon's Spedi. N°. 173. 

La'nuginous. adj, [ lanuginofus , Latin.] Downy; covered 
with foft hair. 

Lap. n.f. [lseppe, Saxon; lappe, German.] 

1. The loofe part of a garment; which may be doubled at 
pleafure. 

If a joint of meat falls on the ground, take it up gently, 
wipe it with the .lap of your coat, and then put it into the 

Swift s Dirediions to a Footman. 

2. The part of the cloaths that is fpread horizontally over the 
knees as one fits down, fo as any thing may lie in it. 

It feeds each living plant with liquid fap, 

And fills with flowers fair Flora’s painted lap. Spenfer . 

Upon a day, as love lay fweetly flumb’ring 
All in his mothers lap, 

A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet inurm’ring. 

About him flew by hap. Spenfer . 

I’ll make my haven in a lady’r lap. 

And ’witch iweet ladies with my words and looks. Shakef 
She bids you 

All on the wanton rufhes lay you down* 

And reft your gentle head upon her lap. 

And ftie will fing the long that pleafeth you, Shakef. 


L A P 

Let us rear 

The higher our opinion, that our ftirring 
Gan from the lap of Egypt’s widow plucK 
The ne’er-luft-wearied Antonv. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Heav’irs almighty fire 

Melts .on the bofbm of his .love, and pours . 

Himfelf into her lap m fruitful fhow rs. J 

Men .expea. that religion fhould coft: them no ™ 

that happinefs fhould drop into their laps a tU.Jon. 

He flruo-gles int® breath, and cries fo.r aid ; 

Then, hetplefs, in his mother’s lap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, and iffuingunto map. 

Grudges their life from whence his own began : 

Retchlefs of laws, afters, to rule alone. 

Anxious to reign, and reftlcfs on the throne. O en \ 

To Lap. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To wrap or twift round any thing. ■ . - - 

He hath a long tail, which, as he defeends from a tree, 

he laps round about the boughs, to keep himfelf from tal - 
r 9 Grew s Mufeum, 

S About the paper, whofe two halves were painted with red 
and blue, and which was ftiff like, thin pafteboard, \ lapped 
feveral times a /lender thread of very black filk, Newton . 

2. To involve in any thing. , 

As through the flow’ring foreft rafh fhe fled. 

In her rude hairs fweet flowers themfelves did lap, 

And flourishing frefh leaves and bloffoms did enwrap. Spenf. 
The thane of Cawder *g^n a difmal conflict. 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him. . ‘ Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

When we both lay in the field. 

Frozen almoft to d^ath, how he did lap mo, 

Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfelf, 

All thin and naked, to the numb cold night. Shakefpeare. 
fever againft eating cares. 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs. Milton . 

Indulgent fortune does her. care employ, 

And fmiling, broods upon the naked boy ; 

Her garment fpreads, and laps him jn the folds. 

And covers with her wings, from nightly colds. Dryden. 
Here was the repofitoiy o,f all .the wife contentions for 
power between the nobles and commons, lapt up fafely in 
the bofom of a Nero and a Caligula. . Swift. 

To Lap. v. n. To be fpread or twifted over any thing. 

The upper wings are opacous ; at their hinder ends, where 
they lap over, tranfparent, like the wing of a.fly. Greiv. 

To Lap. v. n. [lappian, Saxon ; lappen , Dutch.] To feed by 
quick reciprocations of the tongue. 

The dogs by the river Nilus’ fide being thirfty, lap haftily 
as they run along the fhore. Digby on bodies. 

They had foups ferved up in broad difhes, and fo the fox 
fell to lapping himfelf, and bade his gueft heartily wel¬ 
come. L'EJlrange, Fab. 31. 

The tongue ferves not only for tailing, but for maftica- 
iion and deglutition, in man, by licking; in the dog and cat 
kind, by lapping. Ray on Creation . 

To Lap. v.a. To lick up. 

For all the reft 

They’ll take fuggeflion, as a cat laps milk. Shakefpeare. 

Upon a bull 

Two horrid lyons rampt, and feis’d, and tugg’d off, bel¬ 
lowing ftill, 

Both men and dogs came; yet they tore the hide, and 
lapt their fill. Chapman's Iliad, b. xviii. 

La'pdog. n. f. [lap and dog.] A little dog, fondled by ladies 
in the lap. 

One of them made his court to the lap-dog , to improve 
his intereft with the lady. Collier. 

Thefe if the laws did that exchange afford, 

Would fave their lap-dog foqper than their lord. Dryden. 

Lap-dogs give themfelves the rowfirig fhake. 

And fleeplefs lovers juft, at twelve awake. Pope. 

La'pful. n. f [lap and full.] As much as can be contained 
in the lap. 

One found a wild vine, and gathered thereof wild goards 
his lapful, and fhred them into the pot of pottage. 2 Kings. 

Will four per cent, increafe the number of lenders ? if it 
will not, then.all the plenty of paoney thefe conjurers beftow 
upon us, is but like the gold and filver which old women be¬ 
lieve other conjurers beftow by whole lapfulls on poor ere- 
dulous girls. Locke. 

•La picide. n. f. [lapiada, Latin.] A ftonecutter. DUl 
La pidary. n.f. [,lafidaire , Fr.] One who deals in ftones ” 
gems. 


or 


As ? cock was turning up a dunghil, he efpied a diamond : 
>vell lays he,) this fparklmg foolery now to a lapidary would 
have been the making of him ; but, as to any ufe of mine, 

a rar n C0m been W0rth forty on’t L'EJlrange 

Of all the many forts of the gem kind reckoned up by the 
lapidaries, there are not above three or four that 
gmal. 

15 C 


are on- 
Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 
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LAP 

To Lapidate, v.a. f, fopido , Latin.] To ftone; to kill by 

t ftonin g- . . Di£f. 

Lapida'tion. n. f [lapidatio, Lat. lapidation , Fr.] A Honing* 

Lapi deous. adj. [lapideus, Latin.] Stony ; of the nature of 
Hone. 

There might fall down into the lapideons matter, before it 
was concreted into a ftone, fome fmall toad, which might 
remain there imprifoned, till the matter about it were con- 
denfed. R a y on Creation* 

Lapide'sceNce. n.f. [lapidefcot, Latin.] Stony concretion. 

Of lapis ceratites, or cornu foffile, in fubterraneous cavi¬ 
ties, there are many to be found in Germany, > which are 
but the lapidefcencies , and putrefactive mutations, of hard 
bodies. Brown’s Vulgar Errors , b. iii. c. 22. 

Lapide'scent. adj. [ lapidefcens , Latin.] Growing or turning 
to ftone. 

Lapidifica'tion. [ lapidification , French.] The a£l of form¬ 
ing ftones. 

Induration or lapidification of fubftances more foft, is an¬ 
other degree of condenfation. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Lapidi'fick. adj. [lapidifique , French.] Forming {tones. 

The atoms of the lapidifick , as well as faline principle, be¬ 
ing regular, do concur in producing regular {tones. Grew. 

La'pidist. n.f. [from lapides, Latin.] A dealer in {tones or 
gems. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome {tones exceed all other bodies, 
being exalted to that degree, that art in vain endeavours to 
counterfeit it, the factitious ftores of chemifts in imitation 
being eafify detected by an ordinary lapidifi. Ray on Creation. 
LA'PIS. ri. f. [Latin.] A {tone. 

La'pis Lazuli. 

The lapis lazuli , or azure ftone^ is a copper ore, very 
compaCt and hard, fo as to take a high polifh, and is work¬ 
ed into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached 
lumps, ufually of the fize of a man’s lift, of an elegant blue 
colour, beautifully variegated with clouds of white, and veins 
of a Aiming gold colour: that of Afta and Africa is much 
fuperior to the Bohemian or German kind : it has been ufed 
in medicine, but the prefent praCtice takes no notice of it: 
to it the painters are indebted for their beautiful ultra-marine 
colour, which is only a calcination of lapis lazuli. Hill. 

La'pper. n.f. [from lap.'] 

1. One who wraps up. 

They may be lappers of linen, and bailiffs of the ma¬ 
nor. Swift’s Confideration on Two Bills. 

2. One who laps or licks. 

La'ppet. n.f [diminutive of lap.] The parts of a head drefs 
that hang loofe. 

How naturally do you apply your hands to each other’s 
lappets , and ruffles, and mantuas. Swift. 

LAPSE, n. f. [, lapfus , Latin.] 

1. Flow; fall; glide. 

Round I faw 

Hill, dale, and Ihady woods, and funny plains. 

And liquid lapfe of murm’ring ftreams< Milton. 

Notions of the mind are preferved in the memory, not- 
withftanding lapfe of time. Hale’s Original of Mankind. 

2. Petty error; fmall miftake. 

Thefe are petty errors and minor lapfes , not confiderably 
injurious unto truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 13. 

The weaknefs of human underftanding all will confefs ; 
yet the confidence of moft pra&ically difowns it; and it is 
eafier to perfuade them of it from others lapfes than their 
OWI1> Glanvi lie's Seep. c. 9. 

This feripture may be ufefully applied as a caution to 
guard ao-ainft thofe lapfes and failings, to which our infirmities 
daily expofe us. Rogers s Sermon. 

It hath been mv conftant bufinefs to examine whether I 
could find the fmalleft lapfe in ftile or propriety through my 
whole collection, that I might fend it abroad as the moft 

finilhed piece. Swi fi- 

2. Tranflation of right from one to another. 

In a prefentation to a vacant church, a layman ought to 
prefent within four months, and a clergyman within fix, 
otherwife a devolution, or lapfe of right, happens. Ayhffc. 

To Lapse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To glide {lowly ; to fall by degrees. , 

This difpofition to fflorten our words, by retrenching the 
vowels, is nothing elfe but a tendency to lapfe into the bar¬ 
barity of thofe northern nations from whom we are de- 
feended, and whofe languages labour all under the lame de- 
fe a. Swift's Letter to the Lord Treqfurer. 

2. To fail in any thing; to flip. 

I have ever narrified my friends, 

Of whom he’s chief, with all the fize that verity _ 

Would without lapfing fuffer. Shakcf Coriolanus. 

To lapfe in fulnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shake/. Cymbelme. 

2 To flip by inadvertency or miftake. 

* Homer, in his charaflers of Vulcan and Therfites, has 
lapfed into the burlelque charafler, and departed ta * 
ferious air efl'ential to an epick poem. Add. Speltator. 


L A R 

■* , , 

Let there be no wilful perveffibn of another’s mean* 
no fudden leizure of a Idpfed fyllable to play upon it. 

3. To lofe the proper time. * ’ atu ' 

Myfelf ftood out; 

For which if I be lapfed in this place, 

I {hall pay dear. Shakcfpeare's Twelfth NU h 

As an appeal may bC deferted by the appellant’s htfil 
the term of law, fo it may alfo be deferted by a lapfe Ifth 

„ r r ■ 

4. I o fall by the negligence of one proprietor to another. 

If the archbifhop {hall not fill it up within fix months en 
fuing, it lapfes to the king. Aylife's Par err on 

5. To fall from perfection, truth or faith. 6 

Once more I will renew 
His lapfed pow’rs, though forfeit, and inthrall’d 
By fin to foul exorbitant defires. Milton's Paradife Lof} 
Indeed the charge feems deftgned as an artifice of diver-* 
fibn, a fprout of that fig-tree which was to hide the naked- 
nefs of lapfed Adam. Decay of Piety, 

All publick forms fuppofe it the moft principal, univerfal 
and daily reqnifite to the lapfing ftate of human corrupt 
f i° n - Decay of Piety, 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and great feveri- 
tres of penance were preferibed them, as appears by the ca¬ 
nons of Ancyra. Stillingfieet's Difc. on Rornijh Idolatry 

La'pwing. n.f. [lap and wing.] A clamorous bird with Ion* 
Wings. 

Ah ! but I think him better than I fay. 

And yet would herein others eyes were worfe : 

Far from her neft the lapwing cries away; 

My heart prays for him, though my tongue do curfe. Shak. 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns, 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. Dryden. 

La'pwork. n.f [lap and work.] Work in which one part is 
interchangeably wrapped over the other. 

A bafket made of porcupine quills : the ground is a pack¬ 
thread caul woven, into which, by the Indian women, are 
wrought, by a kind of lap-work , the quills of porcupines, 
not fplit, but of the young ones intire; mixed with white 
and black in even and indented waves. Grew's Mufgum. 

La'rboard. n.f. 

The left-hand fide of a {hip, when you ftand with your 
face to the head. Harris. 

Or when Ulyfles on the larboard fhunn’d 
Charybdis, and by the other whirlpool fteer’d. Milton. 

Tack to the larboard, and ftand off to fea, 

Veer {larboard fea and land. Dryden. 

La'rceny. n.f. farcin , Fr. latrccinium , Lat.] Petty theft. 
Thofe laws Would be very unjuft, that ftiould chaftize 
murder and petty larceny with the fame punifhment. Speflat. 

Larch, n.f [Larix.] 

The leaves, which are long and narrow, are produced 
out of little tubercles, in form of a painter’s pencil, as in 
the cedar of Libanus, but fall off in winter; the cones are 
fmall and oblong, and, for the moft part, have a fmall 
branch growing out of the top; thefe are produced at re¬ 
mote diftances from the male flowers, on the fame tree: 
the male flowers are, for the moft part, produced on the un¬ 
der fide of the branches, and, at their firft appearance, are 
very like fmall cones. Millert 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not lightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphofing the 
fifters of Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been 
turned into larch trees; for that it is this kind of tree which 
flieds a gum, and is commonly found on the banks of the 
p 0< Addifon on Italy . 

LARD. n.f. [ lardum , Latin; lard , French.] 

1. The greafe of fwine. 

So may thy paftures with their flow’ry feafts, 

As fuddenly as lard , fat thy lean beafts. Donne. 

2. Bacon ; the flefti of fwine. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

■ And to the table fent the fmoaking lard ; 

On which with eager appetite they dine, .. 

A fav’ry bit, that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden s Uvul. 

The facrifice they fped; 

Chopp’d off their nervous thighs, and next P re P al _° 

T’ involve fine lean in cauls, and mend with lard. Dryden, 

To Lard. v. a. [ larder , French; from the noun.] 

1. To fluff with bacon. u 

The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. Dryd. Horner. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel, 

Or garnifties his lamb with fpitch-cockt eel. 


King. 


2. To fatten. . , 

Now Falftaff fweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along. } * e Jr 

Brave foldier, doth he lie 

Larding the plain. u 

3. To mix with fomething elfe by way of improvement. 

* I found, Horatio, 

A royal knavery; an exa£t command, U am kt. 

Larded with many feveral iorts of realons. Sha f > r v 


Let 
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Let no alien interpofe & 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epfom profe. Vryde«. 

He lards with flourilhes his long harangue, . 

SwearS by ft h^°en ; the poets think this nothing, their 
nlavlare fo much larded with it. Collin's 
Larder, n.f. {tardier, old French; from lard.] The room 

Wh This m fimilitud k e eP ^ nottofrowed of the larder ■ boufe, but 

out Of the flol houie. . Afcham's SMmafter. 

Flefh is ill kept in a room that is not cool; whereas 1 
a cool and wet larder. it will keep longer, Ha,on. 

So have I feen in larder dark, f 

Of veal a lucid loin. 0 J e 

Old age, 

Morofe, perverfe in humour, diffident 
The more he ftill abounds, the lefs content: 

His larder and his kitchen too obferves. 

And now, left he ftiould want hereafter, ftarves. King. 
La'rderer. [larder.] One who has the charge of the larder. 
LA'RDON. n.f. [French.] A bit of bacon. 

LARGE, adj. [large, French; largus, Latin.] 

1. Big; bulky. , _ . 

Charles II. alked me, What could be the reafon, that in 
mountainous countries the men were commonly larger , and 
yet the cattle of all forts fmaller. Temple. 

Great Theron fell. 

Great Theron, large of limbs, of giant height. Dryden. 
Warwick, Leicefter, #nd Buckingham, bear a large boned 
Iheep of the beft fliape and deepeft llaple. Mortimer's Hufb. 

2 . Wide ; extenfive. 

Their former large peopling was an effeeft of the countries 
impoverifliing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Let them dwell in the land, and trade therein; for it is 
large enough for them. Gen. xxxiv. 21. 

There he conquered a thoufand miles wide and large. 

Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

3. Liberal; abundant; plentiful. 

Thou {halt drink of thy filler’s cup deep and large. Ezek. 
Vernal funs and flhowers 

Diffufe their warmeft, largefi influence. Thomfon s Autumn. 

4. Copious ; diffufe. 

Skippon gave a large teftimony under his hand, that they 
had carried themfelves with great civility. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I might be very large upon the importance and advan¬ 
tages of education, and fay a great many things which have 
been faid before. Felton on the Clafficks. 

5. At Large. Without reftraint. 

If you divide a cane into two, and one fpeak at the one 
end, and you lay your ear at the other, it will carry the voice 
farther than in the air at large. Bacon's Nat. Hifiory. 

Thus incorporeal fpirits to fmalleft forms 
Reduc’d their Ihapes immenfe ; and were at large , 

Though without number ftill. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
The children are bred up in their father’s way* or fo 
plentifully provided for, that they are left at large. Sprat. 
Your zeal becomes importunate ; 

I’ve hitherto permitted it to rave 

And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in. 

Left it ftiould take more freedom than I’ll give it. Addif 

6. At Large. Diffufely. 

Difcover more at large what caufe that was, 

For I am ignorant, and cannot guefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
It does not belong to this place to have that point debated 
at large. Watts. 

La'rgely. adv. [from large.] 

1. Widely; extensively. 

2. Copioufly; diffufely. 

Where the author treats more largely , it will explain the 
fhorter hints and brief intimations. Watts's Imp. on the Mind. 

3. Liberally; bounteoufly. 

How he lives and eats : 

How largely gives ; how fplendidly he treats. Dryden. 

Thofe, who in warmer climes complain. 

From Phoebus’ rays they fuffer pain, 

Muft own, that pain is largely paid 

By gen’rous wines beneath the {hade* Swift 

4. Abundantly. 

They their fill of love, and love’s difport 
Took largely ; of their mutual guilt the feal. Milton. 
La'rgeness. n.f. [from large.] 

1 . Bignefs; bulk. 

London excels any other city in the whole world, either 
in largenefs , or number of inhabitants* Sprat's Sermons. 
Nor muft Bumaftus, his old honours lofe, 

In length and largenefs like the dugs of cows. Dryden. 

2 . Greatnefs ; elevation. 

There will be occafion for largesiefs of mind and agreeable- 
nefs of temper. Gollier of Friendjbip. 


3. Extenfion ; amplitude. 

They which would file away moft from the largenefs of 
that offer, do iii more fparing terms acknowledge little 

Hooker, b. v. f. 27. 


LAS 

The ample propofition that hope makes 
In all defigns begun on earth below, ■ 

Falls in the promifed largenejs. Shakefp. Troil. aid Lrcj. 
Knowing beft the largenefs of my own heart toward my 
people’s good and juft contentment. King Charles. 

Shall grief contract the largenefs of that heart, 

In which nor fear nor anger has a part ? Wa lcr. 

Man as far tranfeends the beafts in largenefs of delire, as 
dignity of nature and employment. G anvilte's Apology. 

If the largenefs of a man’s heart carry him beyond pru¬ 
dence, we may reckon it illuftrious weaknefs. L'EJlrange. 

4. Widenefs. , , . r . , , 

Supposing that the multitude and largenefs of rivers ought 
to continue as great as now; we can ealily prove, that the 
extent of the ocean could be no lefs. Bent ley’s Sermons. 

La'rgess. n. f. {hrgeffe, Fr.] A prefent ; a gilt; a bounty. 

Our coffers with too great a court. 

And liberal largefs, are grown fomewhat li^ht. Shakefp. 
He left me; having affigned a value of about two thou¬ 
fand ducats, for a bounty to me and my fellows: for they 
give great largejfes where they come. Bacon's Neiv Atlantis. 

A pardon to the captain, and a largefs 
Among the foldiers, had appeas’d their fury. Denham . 

The paltry largefs too feverely watch’d. 

That no intruding guefts ufurp a {hare. Dryden's fiuv. 

I am enamoured of Irus, whofe condition will not ad¬ 
mit of fuch largefjes. Addifon's- Spectator. 

La'rgition. n.f [largitio, Lat.] The a£t of giving. Di£t. 

LARK, n.f [lap epee, Saxon; lerk, Danifli; lavrack, Scot- 
tifti.] A fmall linging bird. 

It was the lark , the herald of the morn. Shakefpeare. 

Look up a height, the ftirill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly larky 
Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. Cowley . 

Mark how the lark and linnet fing ; 

With rival notes 

They ftrain their warbling throats. 

To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 

La'rker. n.f [from lark.] A catcher of larks. Dili. 

La'rkspur. n.f. 

Its flower confifts of many diffimilar petals, with the up- 
permoft contracted, which ends in a tail, and receives an¬ 
other bifid petal, which alfo ends in a tail; in the middle 
rifes a pointal, which becomes a fruit of many pods collected 
into a head, and filled with feeds generally angular; Mi ler. 

La'rvated. adj. [ laruatus , Latin.] Mafked. Dili. 

La'rum. n. f. [from alarum or alarm.] 

1. Alarm; noife noting danger. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d. 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard, 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time, 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fa. Ijhu 
The peaking cornute her hufband dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealoufy, comes to me in the inftant of our en¬ 
counter. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wihdfor. 

How far off lie thefe armies ? 

—Within a mile and half. 

—Then fhall we hear their larum , and they ciurs. Shakef. 
She is become formidable to all her neighbours, as {he 
puts every one to ftand upon his guard, and have a continual 
larum bell in his ears. Howell's Vocal Poreji. 

2 . An inftrument that makes a noife at a certain hour. 

Of this nature was that larum, which, though it were 
but three inches big, yet would both wake a man, and of 
itfelf light a candle for him at any fet hour. Wilkins > 

I fee men as lufty and ftrong that eat but two meals a 
day, as others that have fet their ftomachs, like larums, to 
call on them fof four or five. Locke on Education . 

The young iEneas all at once let down, 

Stunn’d with his giddy larum half the town. Dunciad. 

Lary'ngotomy. n.f. [^ccpvyg and te/auw ; laryngotomie, Fr.] 
An operation where the fore-part of the larynx is divided 
to aflift refpiration, during large tumours upon the upper 
parts ; as in a quinfey. Quincy. 

La'rynx. n.f. [Aapu^g.] The upper part of the trachea, which 
lies below the root of the tongue, before the pharynx. Quincy. 

There are thirteen mufcles for the motion of the fiv£ car 
tilages of the larynx. Derham Pbyfao-Theolcgy. 

Lasci vient. adj. [lafciviens, Lat.] Frolickfome ; wantoning 

Lasci vious. adj. [ lafcivus , Latin.] Leud ; luftful. * 

In what habit will y®u go along l 
—Not like a woman; for I would°prevent 
1 he loofe encounters of lafeivims men, Shakeheare. 

' ( He on Eve 
Began to call lafeivious eyes ; {he him 

• £r S wan *>nly repaid ; in lull they burn. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofopfiv, 
and thofe unanfwerable difficulties which, over their cuds 
they pretend to have againft chriftianity ; perfuade but the 
covetous man not to deify his money, the lafeivious man to 
throw oft his leud amours, and all their giant-like objections 
agamft chriftianity {hall prefently vanifti. South's Sermons, 

2 . Wanton 
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2. Wanton; foft; luxurious. 

Grim vifaged war hath Tooth’d his wrinkl’d front; 

And now, inftead of mounting barbed fleeds. 

To fright the fouls of fearful adverfaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lafcivious pleafing of a lute. Shakefp. Rich. ill. 
Lasciviousness; n.f. [from lafcivious.] Wantonnefs; loofe- 
nefs. 

The reafon pretended by Auguftus was the lafcivioufnefe of 
his elegies, and his art of love. Dryd. Preface to Ovid. 

Lasciviously, adv . [from lafcivious .] Leudly ; wantonly; 
loofely. 

LASH. n.f. [The moft probable 'etymology of this word feems 
to be that of Skinner , from fchlagen, Dutch, to ftrike; 
whence fajh and lajh.] 

1. A ftroke. with any thing pliant and tough. 

From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, the pains 
Of founding lajhes , and of dragging chains. Dryden’s JEn. 

Rous’d by the lajh of his own ftubborn tail, 

Our lion nbw will foreign foes aflail. Dryden. 

2. The thong or point of the whip which gives the cut or 
blow. 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, her lajh of film. 

Her waggoner a fmall grey-coated gnat. Shahefpeare. 
I obferved that your whip wanted a lajh to it. Addif. Spett. 
3; A leafh, or firing in which an animal is held ; a fnare ; out 
of ufe. 

The farmer they leave iit the lajh. 

With Ioffes on every fide. Tuffet's Hujbandry. 

4. A ftroke of fatire; a farcafm. 

The moral is a lajh at the vanity of arrogating that to 
ourfelves which fucceeds well. L’Ef range . 

To Lash* v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftrike with any thing pliant; to fcourge. 

Lucagus to lajh his horfes bends. 

Prone to the wheeJs. Dryden. 

Lets whip thefe ftragglers o’er the Teas again, 

Lajh hence thefe over-weening rags of France. Shakefp. 
Let men out of their way lajh on ever fo faft, they are 
hot at all the nearer their journey’s end. South’s Serm. 

He charg’d the flames, and thofe that difobey’d 
He lajh’cl to duty with his fword of light. Dryden. 

And limping death, lajh’d on by fate. 

Comes up to fhcfrten half our date. Dryden’s Horace. 

Stern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lajh the pupil, and defraud the ward. Dryden's Perf 

Leaning on his lance he mounts his car. 

His fiery courfers lajhing through the air. Garth’s Ovid. 

2. To move with a fudden fpring or jirk. 

The club hung round his ears, and batter’d brows; 

He falls ; and lajhing up his heels, his rider throws. Dryd. 

3. To beat; to ftrike with a (harp found. 

The winds grow high, 

Impending tempefts charge the fky ; 

The lightning flies, the thunder roars. 

And big waves laf the frighted fhoars. Prior. 

4. To fcourge with fatire. 

Could penfion’d Boileau lajh in honeft ftrain, 

Flatt’rers and bigots ev’n in Louis’ reign. Pope’s Horace. 

5. To tie any thing down to the fide or malt of a lhip. 

To Lash. v. n. To ply the whip. 

They lajh aloud, each other they provoke. 

And lend their little fouls at every ftroke. Dryden’s JEn, 

Gentle or fharp, according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to lajh at vice. Dryden’s Perfius . 

Wheels clafh with wheels, and bar the narrow ftreet; 
The lajhing whip refounds. Gay’s Trivia. 

Lasher. n.J\ [from laf.] One that whips or lafhes. 

Lass. n.f. [from lad is formed laddefs , by contraction lafs. 
Hickes.] A girl; a maid; a young woman: ufed now only 
of mean girls. 

Now was the time for vig’rous lads to lhow 
What love or honour could invite them to ; 

A goodly theatre* where rocks are round " 

With reverend age, and lovely lajjes crown’d. Waller. 

A girl was worth forty of our widows; and an honeft, 
downright, plain-dealing lafs it was. L EJlrange. 

They fbmetimes an hafty kifs 
Steal from unwary lajfes ; they with fcorn, 

And neck reclin’d, refent. Lr • * 

La'ssitudE; n.f [lajjitudo, Latin; latitude, French.] Wean- 

nefs; fatigue. . . .... , 

Lafftude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water; for all lafftude is a kind of contufion and com- 
preffion of the parts; and bathing and anointing give a re¬ 
laxation or emollitiom Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Afiiduity in cogitation is more than our embodied fouls can 
bear without lafftude or diftemper. Glanville, Seep. 14. 

She lives and breeds in the air; for the largenefs and 
hVhtnefs of her wings and tail fuftain her without lajftude. 

0 Mores Antidote agamjl Atheifn. 

p 0 not over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feizcd 


Pope. 

Pope. 
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with ilajjitude , and thereby be templed to naufeatr , j 
gro& tired. Watts’s Improvement of'lljeMn-l 

hrom mouth and nofe the briny torrent ran, ’ 

And loft in lajftude lay all the man. /W, Q d r - 

Lajftude generally expreffes that wearinefs which 
from a diftempered ftate; and not from exercife w hlh 
wants no remedy but reft : it proceeds from an iflcreafc £ 
bulk, from a diminution of proper evacuation; or from too 
great a confumptioh of the fluid neec-flary to maintain the 
lpnng of the folids, as in fevers; or from a vitiated fecreiL 
of that juice, whereby the fibres are not fupplied. 
La'sslorn. n.f [/*/? and lorn.] Forfaken by his miftrdL 

Brown groves, 

Whofe fhadow the difmiffed batchelor loves 

TA^^' 0 ‘ Shapefpeare’s TimpeJI, 

LAST. n.f. [lateyc, Saxon; laetfe , Dutch.] 

1. Lateft; that which follows all the reft in time. 

I feel my end approach, and thus embrac’d. 

Am pleas’d to die ; but hear me fpeak my laf : Dryden 

Here, lajl of Britons, let your names bej\fhad; 

Are none, none living ? let me praife the dead. 

Wit not alone has (hone on.ages paft, 

But lights the prefent, and fhall warm the laf. 

2 . Hindmoft ; which follows in order of place. 

3. Beyond which there is rid more. 

Unhappy Have, and pupil to a bell. 

Unhappy to the laf the kind relealing knell. 

The fwans, that on Cayfter often try’d 
Their tuneful fongs, now fung'their lajl, and dy’d. Addif. 

O ! may fam’d Brunlwick be the laf, 

The laf, the happieft Britifh king. 

Whom thou (halt paint, or I fhall fing. 

But, while I take my laf adieu. 

Heave thou no figh, nor filed a tear. 

4. Next before the prelenc, as laf week. 

5. Utmoft. 

Fools ambitioufly contend 
For wit and pow’r ; their lajl endeavours bend 
T* outftiine each other. Dryden’s Lucretius. 

6. At Last. In conclufion ; at the end. 

Gad, a troop fhall overcome him: but he fhall overcome 
at the laf. Gen . xlix. 19. 

Thus weather-cocks, that for a while 
Have turn’d about with ev’ry blaft. 

Grown old, and deftitute of oil, 

Ruft to a point, and fix at laf. 
y. The Last ; the end. 

All politicians chew on wifdom paft. 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the lajl. 

Last. adv. 

1. The laft time ; the time next before the prefent. 

How long is’t now fincolaf yourfelf and I 
Were in a mafk. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet . 

When lajl I dy’d, and, dear ! I die 
As often as from thee I go, 

I can remember yet that I 

Something did fay, and fometliing did beftow. Donne. 

2. In conclufion. 

Pleas’d with his idol, he commends, admires, 

Adores ; and laf , the thing ador’d defires. Dryden. 

To Last. v. n. [Iaeptan, Saxon.] To endure; to continue; 
to perfevere. 

All more lafing than beautiful. Sidney. 

1 thought it agreeable to my affection to your grace, to 
prefix your name before the effays : for the Latin volume of 
them, being in the univerfal language, may laf rs long as 
books laf. Baccn s EJfays • 

With feveral degrees of lafing , ideas are imprinted on the 
memory. Locke. 

Thefe are {landing marks of facts delivered by thofe who 
were eye-witnefles to them, and which were contrived with 
great wifdom to laf till time fhould be no more. 

Last. n.f. .[laej-r, Saxon.] 

1. The mould on which fhoes are formed. 

The cobier is not to go beyond his laf. L’Efrange s Fab. 

duced fe 
lis laf. 

unuuiu nivj big laf — -■ —, 

Each ftone would wrench th’ unwary ftep afide. Cay, 

2. [Last, German.] A load ; a certain weight or meafure. 
La / stery. n.f. A red colour. 

The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did fpread, 

That her became as polifh’d ivory. 

Which cunning craftfman’s hand hath overlaid, 

With fair vermilion, or pure lafery. Spenf. Fairy fjeem 
Lasta'ge. n.f [lejlage, French; lafagic , Dutch; P 
Saxon, a load.] 

1. Cuftom paid for freightage. 

2. The ballaft of a fhip- 
La'sting.- participial adj. [from laf.'] 

I. Continuing ; durable. 


LAt 

Evefy violence offered weakens and impairs, and renders 
the body lefts durable and lafing. Ray on Creation 

2. Of long continuance; perpetual. 

White parents may have black children, as negroes fome- 
times have lafing white ones. Boyle on Colours . 

The grateful work is done, 

The feeds of difeord fow’d, the war begun : 

Frauds, fears and fury, have polfefs’d the ftate; 

And fix’d the caufes of a lafing hate. Drydeh’s AEn. 

A iinew cracked feldom recovers its former ftrength, and 
the memory of it leaves a lafing caution in the man, not to 
put the part quickly again to any robuft employment. Locke. 

Lastingly, adv. [from lafing .] Perpetually. 

La'stingness. n.f. [from lafing.] Durablenefs; continuance. 
All more lafting than beautiful, but that the confideration 
of the exceeding lafingnefs made the eye believe it was ex¬ 
ceeding beautiful. Sidney. 

Confider the lafingnefs of the motions excited in the bot¬ 
tom of the eye by light. Newton’s Opticks-. 

La'stly. adv. [from lajl.] 

1. In the laft place. 

I will juftify the quarrel; fecondly, balance the forces ; 
and, lafly, propound variety of defigns for choice, but not 
advife the choice. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

2 . In the conclufion ; at laft. 

LATCH, n.f [,letfe , Dutch; Idccid , Italian.] A catch of a 
door moved by a firing, or a handle. 

The latch mov’d up. Gay’s Paf orals. 

Then comes rofy health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyfician had lifted the latch. Smart. 

To Latch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with a latch. 

He had ftrength to reach his father’s houfe : the door was 
only latched^ and, when he had the latch m his hand, he 
turned about his head to fee his purfuer. Locke. 

2 . To faften; to clofe, perhaps in this place : unlefs it rather 
fignifies to waf from lather. 

But haft thou yet latch’d the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love juice, as I did bid thee do ? Shakefp. 

La'tches. n.f. 

Latches 6 r lafkets, in a fhip, are fmall lines like loops, faften- 
ed by fewing into the bonnets and drablers of a fhip, in or¬ 
der to lace the bonnets to the courfes, or the drablers to 
the bonnets. Harris. 

La'tchet. n.f. [ lacet , Fr.] The firing that fallens the fhoe. 
There cometh one mightier than I, the latchet of whofe 
fhoes I am not worthy to unloofe. Mark i. y. 

LATE. adj. [last, Saxon; laet , Dutch.] 

1. Contrary to early; flow; tardy; long delayed. 

My hafting days flie on with full career, 

Eut my late fpring no bud nor bloffom fheweth. Milton. 

Juft was the vengeance, and to latef days 
Shall long pofterity refound thy praife. Pope’s OdyfTev 

2 . Laft in any place, office, or charader. 

AH the difference between the late fervants, and thdfe who 
ftaid in the family, was, that thofe latter were finer <r en tle- 
™ n * , . , . Addifon’s Spectator, N®. 107. 

3. The deceafed; as the works of the late Mr. Pope. 

4. Far in the day or night. * 

Late. adv. 

1. After long delays; after a long timb k 

A 9 ^°y ! , th y father s ave m too foon, 

Ana hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Second Silvius after thefe appears, J 

Silvius Tineas, for thy name he bea’rs ; 

armS anc ^ i uftIce e< N a % renown’d, 

W ho late reftor’d in Alba fhall be crown’d. Dryd. JEn 

C au £ hs , at the g^dy turns of ftate, 

Th p e /r°v S w rCh t0 ° f °° n ’ and fear t0 ° late - dryden. 
Inf 1 h ?/ii lS , hc . for r c an y one c °mes to have thefe ideas, the 
hur alfo will ,t be before he comes to thofe maxims. LoZ 
1 might have fpar’d his life, 

Iwil 12 T la ‘ e ■ *»***' W iWr. 

, J . 0 “ ak . e r ^ feS5 f other flowers, come late , is an exneri 
rhent^of pleafure; for the antients eileemed much XL 

There be fome flowers which come Zeed /1 

rhey arrived in that pleafant ifle, 

Where fleepmg late, fhe left her other knio-hf P * ™ 

Men have of late made ufe of „ ^ ** 

fteady regulator. penauium, as a more 

r ■ ,T he g° ddefs wi* indulgent cares 

v foc " 1 JO)'®, the late transformed repairs Pet,,', m r 

From frefh paflures, and the dewy fidd P ’ °^' 

wfe? he ,t ret J urn l and rot "' d them throne 

• Far in the’day 1 or n^itf ^ ^ 

Tha«;;uttS ereyouwcnttoM ’ 
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—Sir, we were caroufing till the fecond cock. Sbakejpl 
Late the nocturnal facrifice begun, 

Nor ended, till the next returning fun. Dryden’s AEm 

La'ted. adj. [from late.] Belated ; furprifed by the night. 
r . I am fo lated in the world, that I 

Have loft my way for ever. Shakef Ant. dnd Cleopatra „ 

The weft glimmers with fame ftreaks of day: 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

La'tely. adv. [from late.] Not long ago. 

Paul found a certain Jew named Aquija, lately come front 
Italy. Utis xviii. ii 

.La'teness. n. f [from late.] Time far advanced. 

Latenefs in life might be improper to begin the world with. 

Swift to G'ay. 

La'tent. adj. [latens, Latin.] Hidderi; concealed; fecret. 

If we look into its retired movements, and more fecret 
latent fprings, we may thefe trace out a fteady hand pro¬ 
ducing good out of evil. Woodward’s Natural Hiflory. 

Who drinks, alas ! but to forget; nor fees. 

That melancholy floth, fevere difeafe, 

Mem’ry confus’d, and interrupted thought. 

Death’s harbingers lie latent in the draught. Prior . 

What were Wood’s vifible cofts I know not, and what 
were his latent is variaufly conjectured. Swift: 

LATERAL, adj. [,lateral , French ; later a, I ^atin.] 

1. Growing out on the fide ; belonging to the fide. 

Why may they not fpread their lateral branches till their 

diftance from the centre of gravity deprefs them. Ray . 

T he fmalleft veffels, which carry the blood by lateral 
branches, feparate the next thinner fluid or ferum, the dia¬ 
meters of which lateral branches are lefs than the diameters 
of the blood-veflels. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. Placed, of acting in a direction perpendicular to a horizontal 
line. 

Forth riifh the levant, and the poflent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr, with their lateral noife. 

Sirocco arid Libecchio. Milton’s Paradife Lof, h. x. 

LA diftint fides V ‘ ** f ' [fr0m lateral ^ The qUaIit ^ ° f havin S 

We may reafonably conclude a right and left laterality in 
the ark, or naval edifice of Noah. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 
Laterally, n.f. [from lateral.] By the fide; fide-wife. 

I he days are fet laterally againft the columns of the golden 
num er. , Holder on Time . 

Lateward. [late and peayb, Saxon.] Somewhat late. 

. n fJ' Saxon ^ la te, latte, French.] A final! ldng 

piece of wood ufed to fupport the tiles of houfe*. * 

With dagger of lath. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night . 

hirW 1 a * ° rP u n 9^ ufe in the to trim theh: 

houfes; binding it with a lath or ftick, and fetting it againft 

T A a Barn's Natural Hi/itry, N . 29. 

made ° f hea rt of oak, for outfide work, as tiling 
lathihl aiftcnn£i andoffir for ‘nfide plaiftering,_ and pantiff 
t> * -Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifesi 

Tir» 1 , . , 1 r , “ e g 0< ^ who frights away. 

With his lath fword the thieves and birds of prey. Dryd 

To Lath, v a. [latter, Fr. from the noun.J To fit up wfith laths" 
A fmall kiln rrmfifl-t: r.... , Hwuiuarn^ 


2 . 


“ «—* £%& 

Lath w f c t . Mortimer’s Hujhandry. 

r re Saxon * Jt 18 ^pUined by Du 'Cance T 

fuppofe from Spelman, Portia comitaius majoJ ires vel hires 
hundredas conunens c this is apparently contrafy to Spehffir Tn 
the following example.] A part of a county 7 P ’ 

wood^tre S e^tUnitfi ^ 'tA" tUmed of 
TolCA'THER 0 " tHe n efle ‘ t,,n, " d m th 7 la!hZ°JJ 

Such as will lather cold with foap ’ 

1 o La'ther. v. a. To cover wirb L r Baynard. 

La'ther. n.f. [from the verb 1 A & f and foa P* 

T b7 beatin S foa P with water. ft ° the made com ” 

of the old^o^r^ Written or fpoken in the language 

Englifli into Latin 1 e ) fchool-boys, Who turn 

5 " La'tinism. 
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L A T 

La'tinism. [Lalinifme, Freftch ; latinifmus, low Latin.] A 
Latin‘idiom ; a mode of fpeech peculiar to the Latin. 

Milton has made iife of frequent tranfpofitions, Latinifms, 
antiquated words and phrafes, that he might the better de¬ 
viate from vulgar and ordinary exprelfions. Addifon’s Rem, 
La'tinisy. n.f [from Latin.'] One (killed in Latim 
Lati / nitY; 7 i.fi [Latinite, French; latinitas, Latin.] Purity 
of Latin ftile ; the Latin tongue. 

If Shakefpeare was able to read Plautus with eafe, nothing 
in Latmity could be hard to him. Dennis’s Letters. 

To La'tinize. [ Latinifer , French ; from Latin.'] T o ufe 
words or phrafes borrowed from the Latin. 

I am liable to be charged that I latinize too much. Drydi 
He ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or terms and phrafes that 
are latinized , fcholaftick, and hard to be underftood. Watts. 
Latish. adj. [from late.] Somewhat late. 

Latiro'strous. adj. [latus and rojlrum , Lat.] Broad-beaked. 

In quadrupeds, in regard of the figure of their heads the 
eyes are placed at fome'diftance ; in latirojlrous and flat-billed 
birds they are more laterally feated. Browns Vulg. Err ours. 
La'titancy. n. f. [from latitans, Latin.] Delitefcence; the 
ftate of lying hid. 

In vipers fhe has abridged their malignity by their feceflion 
or latitancy. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iii. c. 16. 

La / titant. adj. [ latitans , Latin.] Delitefcent; concealed; 
lying hid. 

This is evident in fnakes and lizzards, latitant many 
months in the year, which containing a weak heat in a co¬ 
pious humidity, do long fubfift without nutrition. Brown. 

Force the fmall latitant bubbles of air to difclofe them- 
felves and break. Boy e. 

It muft be fome other fubftance latitant in the fluid mat¬ 
ter, and really diftinguifhable from it. More . 

Latita'tion. n. f. [from latito, Latin.] The ftate of ymg 

concealed. . _ . _ 

Latitude, n.f. [ latitude , French \ latitudo, Latin.] 
j. Breadth ; width ; in bodies of unequal dime*fions the ihorter 
axis, in equal bodies the line drawn from right to left. 

Whether the exa& quadrat, or the long fquare, be the 
better, I find not well determined ; though x muft prefer the 
latter, provided the length do not exceed the latitude ; above 
one third part. Architecture. 

2. Room; fpace; extent. . „ ,. . 

There is a difference of degrees in men s underftandings, to 
fo great a latitude , that one may affirm, that there is a greater 
difference between fome men and others, than between fome 

men and beafts. , c oc Jf 

3. The extent of the earth or heavens, reckoned from the 

equator to either pole. 

4. A particular degree, reckoned from the equator. 

* Another effe£t the Alps have on Geneva is, that the fun 
here rifes later and fets fooner than it does to other places of 
the fame latitude. . ^ddifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

t Unreftrained acceptation ; licentious or lax interpretation. 

5 In fuch latitudes of fenfe, many that love me and the 
church well, may have taken the covenant. King Charles. 

Then, in comes the benign latitude of the doftrine of good¬ 
will, and cuts afunder all thofe hard, pinching cords. South. 

6 Freedom from fettled rules ; laxity. 

In human aaions there are no degrees, and precife na¬ 
tural limits deferibed, but a latitude is indulge • ay or. 

I took this kind of verfe, which allows more latitude ’than 

any other. 

7 ' E Albenus! ff bifhop of Ratifbon, for his great learning, and 
latitude ok knowledge, firnamed Magnus ; befides d = , 
hath written many tradls in philofophy. 

Mathematicks, in its latitude , is dually divided into pure 
iviamen Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

a ‘1 nreten'd not to treat of then) in their full latitude-, it fuf- 
fices to drew how the mind rece.ves them, from fenfation 

and refleaion. r lntitudinaire* French ; latitudina- 

^^nT^^Str coined, thinking or 

^VAulfrian love will be expense, «**g**l™M 

***%&vzscsss**'** rMl 

L Fr?ofwoAip.' 

prod rations, duplications, 

LVtten n.f. [/rfo*, French ; lateen, Dutch jtemw.Wellh.] 

*rr l2‘T.B d .rSTi£ w xu i. 

To make lamp-black, take a toic ffrowet h black 

under the bottom of a fatten bafon, , ^ g Peacham . 


LAV 

practice in the fuperlative lateji. When the thing of which 
the comparifon is made is mentioned, we ufe later \ as, this 
fruit is later than the reft ; but latter when no comparifon ia 
exprefled ; as, thofe are latter fruits. 

<-- - Volet ufus 

Hfuerri penes arbiirium eft, & vis , & norma loquendi.] 
ti Happening after fomething elfe. 

2* Modern; lately done or paft. 

Hath not navigation difeovered, in thefe latter ages, whole 
nations at the bay of Soldania. Locke. 

3. Mentioned laft of two. 

The difference between reafon and revelation, and in what 
fenfe the latter is fuperior. Watts. 

La'tterly. adv. [from latter.] Of late; in the laft part of 
life : a low word lately hatched. 

LA'TTICE. n. f. [ lattis , French ; by Junius written lettice, 
and derived from lerc ipen, a hindring iron, or iron flop; by 
Skinner imagined to be derived from latte , Dutch, a lath, or 
to be corrupted from nettice or network: I have fometimes 
derived it from let and eye ; let eyes, that which lets the eye. 

It may be deduced from laterculus.] A reticulated window; 
a window made with fticks or irons crofling each other at 
fmall diftances. # 

My good window of lattice fare thee well; thy cafement 
I need not open, I look through thee. Shakefpeare. 

The mother of Sifera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the lattefs. J u Ag. v. 28. 

Up into the watch-tower get, 

And fee all things defpoil’d of fallacies : 

Thou {halt not peep through lattices of eyes, 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or colle&ions to difeern. Donne . 

The trembling leaves through which he play'd, 

Dappling the walk with light and (hade. 

Like lattice windows, give the fpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. Cleaveland. 

To La'ttice. v. a. [from the noun.] To decuffate; to mark 
with crofs parts like a lattice. 

Lava'tlon. n.f. [ lavatio , Latin.] The acl of waffling. 

Such filthy fluff was by loofe lewd varlets fung before the 
chariot on the folemn day of her lavation. Hakewill. 

La'vatory. n.f [from lavo, Latin.] Awafh; fomething in 
which parts difeafed are wafhed. 

Lavatories , to wafti the temples, hands, wrifts, and jugu¬ 
lars, do potently profligate, and keep off the venom. Harvey, 
LAUD, n. f, [lam, Latin.] 

1. Praife; honour paid; celebration. 

Doubtlefs, O gueft, great laud and praife, were mine, 
Reply’d the fwain, for fpotlefs faith divine.: 

If, after focial rites, and gifts bellow’d, 

I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood. Pope s Odyjfey, 

2 . That part of divine worftup which confifts in praife. 

We have certain hymns and fervices, which we fay daily, 
of laud and thanks to God for his marvellous works. Bacon. 

In the book of Pfalms, the lauds make up a very great 
part of it. Government of the Longue. 

To Laud. v. a. [laudo, Latin.] To praife; to celebrate. 

O thou almighty and eternal Creator, having considered 
the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon and the itars 
which thou haft ordained, with all the company of heaven, 
we laud and magnify thy glorious name. Bentley s Sermons. 
La'udable. adj. [laudabilis , Latin.] 
r. Praife-worthy ; commendable. 

Pm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; but to do good, fometime ^ 
Accounted dang’rous folly. Shakefpeare ! 

Affeaation endeavours to correa natural de.edfe, and h 
always the laudable aim of plealmg, though it always 

^Good blood, and a due projeaile motion or cuculattpn. 

.. — *«»« sJZtJSL 

Uudableness. n.f. [laudable] Praife-worthmeft 
La'udably. adv. [from laudable.] In a mann 

F Obfolcte words may be laudably revived when, eitbe^ 
are founding or fignificant. Vryden s f A fo. 

La'udanum. n.f. [A cant word, from laudo, Latin, j 

porifick tin&ure. 

To Lave. v. a. [lavo, Latin.] 

1. To wafh ; to bathe. 

Unfafe, that we muft lave our honours ppj ac hth. 

In thefe fo flatting ftreams. Shakefpeaie s Ma 

But as I rofe out of the lavmg ftream, 

Heav’ii open’d her eternal doors, ' v 10 p £ f e Rtg . 
The foirit defeended on me like a do\ e. J 

2. [Lever, French.] To throw up, to lad , though 


2 . 
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Though hills were fet on hills. 

Ami Teas met feas to guard thee, I would through 
I’d plough up rocks, fteep as the Alps, in > 

saa?;? Mjfff 

Some flew their oars, or flop the leaky fides. 

Another bolder yet the yard beftndes, 

And folds the fails ; a fourth with labour hues 
Th’ intruding feas, and waves eje&s on waves. ry 
To Lave. v. n. lo wafh himfelf; to bathe. 

In her chafte current oft the goddefs laves. 

And with celeftial tears augments the waves. _ top . 
To Lave'er. n. To change the direftion often in a courfe. 
How eafy ’tis when deftiny proves kind. 

With full-fpread fails to run before the wind : 

But thofe that ’gainft ftiff gales laveering go, 

Muft be at once refolv’d, and fkilful too. ry en. 

LA,V IOs one of4e verticillate plants, ,whofe flower conf.fls of 
one leaf, divided into two lips; the upper lip, ftanding up¬ 
right, is roundifh, and, for the moft part, bifid; but the un 
der lin is cut into three fegments, which are almoft equal : 
thefe flowers are difpoled in whorles, and are colle&ed1 into 
a flender fpike upon the top of the ftalks. . 

The whole lavender plant has a highly aromatick fmell 
and tafte, and is famous as a cephalick, nervous, and ute¬ 
rine medicine. Materia Medica » 

And then again he turneth to his play, 

To fpoil the pleafures of that paradife: 

The wholefome fage, and lavender ftill grey, 

Rank fmelling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenfer. 

La'ver. n. f [lavoir, French; from lave.] A waffling vefiel. 

Let ys go find the body where it lies 
Soak'd in his enemies blood, and from the ftream 
With lovers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wafh off 
The clodded gore. Milton’s Agonijles,. 1 . 1727. 

He, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 

And gave her to his daughters, to imbathe 

In ne&ar’d lovers ftrew’d with afphodil. Milton. 

Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r f 

Brought the full laver o’er their hands to pour, > 

And canifters of confecrated flour. Pope’s Odyjfey. ) 

To LAUGH, v. n. [JjlaJjan, Saxon; lachen, German and 
Dutch; lach , Scottifh.J 

1. To make that noife which fudden merriment excites. 

You faw my mailer wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 
There’s one did laugh in’s fleep, and one cried, Mur- 
ther ! 

They wak’d each Other. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

At this fufty fluff 

The large Achilles, on his preft-bed lolling, 

From his deep cheft laughs out a loud applaufe. Shakefp. 
Laughing caufeth a continued expulfion of the breath with 
the loud noife, which maketh the interjection of laughing, 
Ihaking of the breaft and fides, running of the eyes with 
water, if it be violent. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

2 . [In poetry.] To appear gay, favourable, pleafant, or Fertile. 

Entreat her not the worfe, in that I pray 
You ufe her well; the world may laugh again. 

And I may live to do you kindnefs, if 
You do it her. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. i. 

Then laughs the childilh year with flowrets crown’d. Dry. 
The plenteous board, high-heap’d with cates divine. 
And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 

3. To Laugh at. To treat with contempt; to ridicule. 

Prefently prepare thy grave ; 

Lie where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy grave-ftone daily; make thine epitaph. 

That death in me at others lives may laugh. Shakefp. 
’Twere better for you, if ’twere not known in council; 
you’ll be laugh’d at. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The diffolute and abandoned, before they are aware of 
it, are often betrayed to laugh at themfelves, and upon re¬ 
flection find, that they are merry at their own expencC. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N\ 45. 
No wit to flatter left of all his ftore; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
To Laugh, v. a. 'Fo deride; to fcorn. 

Be bloody, bold and refolute ; laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

A wicked foul Ihall make him to be laughed to fcorn of hiS 
enemie s* Eccluf vi. 4. 

Laugh, n.f [from the verb.] The convulfion caufed by mer¬ 
riment ; an inarticulate expreffion of fudden merriment. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then hid in fhades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh, to fee me fearch around, 

' f And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope’s Spring. 
La ughable. adj. [from laugh.] Such as may properly excite 
Slighter. * J 

Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her time ; 


LA 

Softie that will evermore peep through their eye, 

And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper ; 

And others of fuch vinegar afpeCt,_ 

That thev’ll not (how their teeth in Way of fmile. 

Though Neftor fwear the jeft be laughable. Shakefpean,. 

Cafaubon confeffes his author Perfius was not good at 
turning things into a pleafant ridicule; or > P" * 
that he was not a laughable writer. Dryden r Juvenal 

T A'rmHER n 1 rfrom laugh.] A man fond of merriment. 

L im aJmmon laugher. Shakefp. JuliusCafar 

Some fober men cannot be of the general opinion, but tne 
laughers are much the majority. 

Laughingly, adv, [from laughing.] In a merry way, mer- 

LA'uGHifrcsTOCK. n.f [laugh andyM.] A butt; an obj*ft 

of ridicule. , r 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feeil 

The laughingftock of fortune’s mockerie. SpenJ. Ba. Jpit. 
Pray you let us not be laughingjloch to other mens hu- 
mour / 3 Shakefpeare’s Merry WiVes oj Windfor. 

Supine credulous frailty expbfes a man be both a prey 

and laughing/lock at once. . L LJlrange r Fabler. 

La'ughterT n.f [from laiigh.] Convullive merriment; an 
inarticulate expreffion of fudden merriment. 

To be worft. 

The loweft, moft dejeaed thing of fortune* 

Stands ftill in efperance; lives not in fear. 

The lamentable change is from the beft, _ 

The worft returns to laughter. Shakefpeare’s King Leari 
The a a of laughter, which is a fweet contraaion of the 
mufcles of the face, and a pleafant agitation of the vocal 
Organs, is not merely voluntary, or totally within the junf- 
diaion of ourfelves. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b . vh. 

We find not that the laughter loving dame 
Mourn’d for Anchifes. Waller* 

Pain or pleafure, grief or laughter. Prior * 

LA'VISH. adj. [Of this word I have been able to find no fa- 
tisfaaory etymology.] 

1. Prodigal; wafteful; indifcreetly liberal. 

His jolly brother, oppofite in fenfe, j 

Laughs at his thrift; and lavijh of eXpence, i 

Quaffs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. Dryd. j 
The dame has been too lavijh of her feaft. 

And fed him till he loaths. Rowe’s Jane Shore* 

2. Scattered in wafte ; profufe. 

3. Wild ; unreftrained. 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof* 

Confronted him, 

Curbing his lavijh fpirit. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth » 

To Lavish, v. a. [from the adjeaive.] To flatter with pro- 
fufion. 

Should we thus lead them to a field of flaughtef* 

Might not th’ impartial world with reafon fay. 

We lavijh’d at our deaths the blood of thoufands. Addif 
La'visher. n.f [from laviflo.] A prodigal; a profufe mah. 
LaVishly. adv. [from lavijh .] Profufely ; prodigally. 

My father’s purpofes have been miftodk; 

And fome about him have too lavijhly 

Wreifted his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Then laughs the childifh year with flowrets crown’d. 
And lavijhly perfumes the fields around. Dryden . 

Praife to a wit is like rain to a tender flower; if it be mo¬ 
derately bellowed, it chears and revives ; but if too lavijhly, 
overcharges and deprefles him. Pope . 

La'vishness. r*/ [ from lavijh.] Prodigality; profufion. 

Firft got with guile, and then preferv’d with dread. 

And after fpent with pride and lavijhnefs. Fairy fjhieen. 
To Launch, v. n. [It is derived by Skinner from lance, be- 
caufe a fhip is puflied into water with great force.] 

1. To force into the fea. 

Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught'. Luke v. .f. 

So flhort a flay prevails ; 

He foons equips the fhip, fupplies the fails, 

And gives the word to launch. Drydert. 

For general hiftory, Raleigh and Howel are to be had. 
He who would launch farther into the ocean* may confult 

^ hear ’ , . Locke. 

2. 10 rove at large; to expatiate. 

From hence that gen’ral care and ftudy fprino-s* 

That launching and progreflion of the mind. & Davies. 
Whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find them launch 
out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of fpace. Locke. 

In our language Spenfer has not contented himfelf with 
111s fubmiftive manner of imitation : he launches out into very 
flowry paths* which ftill conduft him into one great road. 

Tjr _ , Prior’s Preface to Solomon. 

He had not a<£led in the charader of a fuppliant, if he 


1 1 1 j 7 . ftiaw ' LtA ^ Auppiidni} 11 nc 

had launched out into a long oration. Broome’s Odyffey. 

I have launched out of my fuhje& on this article. Arbuth. 
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law 

Lanck. V. <h 

*• To p fh to Tea. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prefbvtem 

lnE l“'. King Charles, 

w 1th flays and cordage laft he rigg’d the fhip, 

„ And rolI ’ d 011 Lavers, launch'd her in the deep. Pope. 

2. To dart from the hand. .1 'his perhaps, for diftmdran fake, 
might better be written lanch. 

, T heKiri S of ^ eav ’ n , obfcilre on high, 

Lar d his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not fhaking empty fmoke, 

Down to the deep ahyfs the flaming fellow flrook. Dryd. 

Laund. 7 i. f. [,lande , French; lawn, Welfh.] Lawn a plain 
extended between woods. Hanmer. 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll fhroud ourfelves, 
For through this laund anon the deer will come; 

And in this covert will we make our Hand, 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakef Henry VI. 

LaAjndress. n.f [lavandiere , French: Skinner imagines that 
lavanderejje may have been the old word.] A woman whofe 
employment is to wafh cloaths. 

The countefs of Richmond would often fay, On condition 
the princes of Chriflendom would march againft the Turks, fhe 
would willingly attend them, and be their laundrefs. Camden. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly; carry them to the 
laundrefs in Datchet mead. Shake/ Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The. laundrefs muft be fure to tear her fmocks in the waffl¬ 
ing, and yet wafh them but half. Swift. 

La'undry. 77 .f [as if lavanderie.] 

J. The room in which clothes are wafhed. 

The affairs of the family ought to be confulted, whether 
they concern the liable, dairy, the pantry, or laundry. Swift 

2 . The a£l or flate of wafhing. 

Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in laundry of 
cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

LAVO'LTA. n. f [la volte, French.] An old dance, in which 
was much turning and much capering. Hanmer. 

I cannot fmg. 

Nor heel the high lavolt ; nor fweeten talk ; 

Nor play at fubtle games. Shakef Troilus and Crefftda. 

La'ureate. adj. [ laureatus , Lat.] Decked or inverted with a 
laurel. 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To ftrew the laureate hearfe where Lycid lies, Milton. 

Soft on her lap her laureate fon reclines. Dunciad. 

Laurea'tion. n.f. [from laureate.] It denotes, in the Scot¬ 
tish univerfities, the acl or flate of having degrees conferred, 

. as they have in fome of them a flowery crown, in imita¬ 
tion of laurel among the antients. 

LAUREL, n.f. [ laurus , Lat. laurier , French.] A tree, called 
alfo the cherry bay. 

It hath broad thick fhining ever-green leaves, fomewhat 
like thofe of the bay tree ; the cup of the flower is hollow, 
and funnel-fhaped, fpreading open at the top, and is divided 
into five parts : the flower confifts of five leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, having many ffamina in the centre ; 
the fruit, which is like that of the cherry tree, is produced 
in bunches, and the flone is longer and narrower than that 
of the cherry. Miller. 

The laurus or laurel of the antients is affirmed by natura- 
liffs to be what we call the bay tree. Ainfworth. 

The laurel , meed of mighty conquerors, 

And poets fage. Spenfer's Fairy ghieen. 

The laurel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the fide branches, 
will rife to a large tree. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

La'ureled. adj.[ from laurel.] Crowned ordecorated with laurel. 
Hear’fl thou the news ? my friend ! th’ e^prefs is come 
With laurelSd letters from the camp to Rome. Dryden. 

Then future ages with delight fhall fee 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree; 

Or in fair feries laurell'd bards be fhown 
A Viro-il there, and here an Addifon. Pope . 

LAW. n.f. [laja, Saxon; loi, French; lawgh, Erfe.J 

1. A rule of adtion. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 

2 . A decree, edidt, flatute, or cuflom, publickly eftablifhed as 
a rule of juflice. 

He hath refilled law , 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

Thait the feverity of publick power. SbakeJ. Corielanus. 

Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain; yield thee, thief. Shakefpeare. 
Our nation would not give laws to the Irifh, therefore 
now the Irifh gave laws to them. Davies on Ireland. 

One law is fplit into two. Baker Ref eft. on Learning. 

2 . Judicial proceft. 

When every cafe in law is right. Shake/. King Lear. 

Who has a breafl /o pure, 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law days, and in feffions fit, 

With meditations lawful. Shakefpeare s Othello. 


I. A W 

1 om Touchy is a fellow famous for taking the / 
every body : there is not one in the town where he 
he has not fued at a quarter-feffions. Addifon's S b l , 

4 - Conformity to law ; any thing lawful. rotator. 

t In a rebellion; 

When what’s not meet, but what muft bey Was U, 

1 hen were they chofen. Shakefhear- r • ? 

5- An eftablifhed and conftant mode or process ; a filed ° m% 

refpondence of caufe and efFedl. cor ~ 

I dy’d, whilft in the womb he flay’d, 

Attending Nature’s law. Shakefpeare's Cm, A r 

Lawful adj. [law and full.] Agreeable to law • cont”*' 
able to law; allowed legal by law; legitimate. * rm ~ 
It is not lawful for thee to have her. M n t * 

Glofter’s baftard fon was kinder to his father, thaTm' 
daughters, got ’tween the lawful fheets. Shake/. Kimr'rJ 
Lawfully, adv. [(mm lawful.} Legally; agreeably t S law ‘ 
I his bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 

A pound of flelh. Shakefp.Merchant of Venice 

Tliougli it be not agamft ftria juftice for a man t0 do 
thofe things which he might Otherwife lawfully do, albeit hi! 
neighbour doth take occalion from thence to conceive in h 
mind a falfe belief, yet Chrifiian charity will, in many cafes 
reftrain a man. South’s Sermm 

l may be allowed to tell your Joritfhip, the kirw 0 f poets’ 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawful VO u 
may exercife it. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal 

L 1aw FULNESS ‘ tfr ° m laW f uL ] Le s alIt y; allowance of 

I think it were an error to fpeak further, till I m ay f ee 
fome found foundation laid of the lawfidnefs of the a&ion. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

La wgiver. n.f. [law and giver.] Lcgifiator ; one that makes 
laws. 

Solomon we efteem as the lawgiver of our nation. Bacon 
A law may be very reafonable in itfelf, although one docs 
not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Siuift 

Lawgiving, adj. [lazv and giving.] Legiflative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam’d for taming brutes. 

And raifing cities with their charming lutes. Waller ■*, 

La'wless. adj. [from law.] h 

1. Unreftrained by any law; not fubjebl to law. 

The neceffity of war, which among human a&ions is the 
mofl lawlefs, hath fome kind of affinity with the neceffity of 
Lw. Raleigh's EJfays. 

The lawlefs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meftage to regard, 

Muft be compell’d. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. xii. 

Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame favage beafts, 
But men as lawlefs, and as wild as they. RoJ"common. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in open air. Dryd. Mn. 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he. 

They own’d a lawlefs favage liberty, 

Like that our painted ancellors fo priz’d, 

Ere empire’s arts their breafts had civiliz’d. Dryden. 

He Meteor-like, flames lawlefs through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himfelf deftroy’d. Pope. 

2 . Contrary to law; illegal. 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms. 

He needs no indiredl nor lawlefs courfe 
To cut off thofe that have offended him. Shakef. .£. 111 . 
We cite our faults, 

That they may hold excus’d our lawlefs lives. Shakefp. 

Thou the firft, lay down thy lawlefs claim ; 

Thou of my blood who beaf’ft the Julian name. Dryden. 
La'wlesly. adv. [from lawlefs.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Fear not, he bears an honourable mind. 

And will not ufe a woman lawlefy. Shakefpeare. 

La'wmaker. n.f. [law and maker.] Legiflator; one who 
makes laws ; a lawgiver. 

Their judgment is, that the church of Chrift fhould ad¬ 
mit no lawjnakers but the evangel ills. Hooker, b. ill. 

Lawn. n.f. [land, Danifh; lawn, Welfh; lande, French.] 

1. An open fpace between woods, 

Betwixt them lawns , or level downs, and flocks. 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d. 

His mountains were in a few years fhaded with young 
trees, that gradually (hot up into groves, woods, and fo- 
refts, intermixed with walks, and lawns, and gardens. 

Addifon's Spectator, N*. 5 *' 
Stern beafts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now grifly forms fhoot o’er the lavjns of hell. I °P S • 

Interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arife that fliun each other’s fhades. cai* 

2 . [Linen, French.] Fine linen, remarkable for being ufed m 

the fleeves of bifhops. 

Should’ft thou bleed, 

To flop the wounds my flneft lawn I’d tear, _ 

Wafh them with tears, and wipe them with my hair, tri^ 
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From high life high characters are drawn, 

A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. . 

What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire . 

The duties by the lawn rob’d prelate pay’d, 

And the laft .words, that dull to d uft convey d ! Tided. 
La'wsuit. n.f. [law and fuit.J A procefs in law; a lmga- 

tl0 The giving the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
hrwfuits and wrangles ; his neceffary attendance on the courts 
of juftice would leave his people without a fpiritual guide. 

J Swift s Propojal. 

Law'yer. ». / [from law.} Profeffor of law; advocate; 

pleader. . , _ 

It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer, you gave me no- 
thing for it. , Shakefpeare 7 s King Lear. 

Is the law evil, becaufe fome lawyers in their office fwerve 

from it ? .. , . m,t ffc 

I have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 

term, between the fpeculative and reverend difeourfes of phi- 
lofophers, and the writings of lawyers. Bacon's Holy War. 

L The nymphs with fcorn beheld their foes. 

When the defendant’s council rofe ; 

And, what no lawyer ever lack’d. 

With impudence own’d all the fa&. Swift. 

Lax. adj. [laxus , Latin.] 

1. Locfe; not confined; not clofely joined. 

Inhabit lax, ye pow’rs of heav’n ! Milton's Par . Loft. 
In mines, thofe parts of the earth which abound with 
ftrata of flone, fuffer much more than thofe which confifl of 
gravel, and the like laxcr matter, which more eafily give 
wa y. Woodward. 

2 . Vague; not rigidly exadl. 

Dialogues were only lax and moral difeourfes. 


JL T* WA v ---- 

3. Loofe in body, fo as to go frequently to ftool; laxo 
medicines are fuch as promote that difpofition. £hi 


Baker, 
laxative 
'uincy. 

4. Slack ; not tenfe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes between the 
ear and the palate, they can hear themfelves, though their 
outward ear be ftopt by the lax membrane to all founds that 
come that way. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Lax. n.f A loofenefs ; a diarrhoea. Dipt. 

Laxa'tion* n.f■ [laxatio, Latin.] 

1. 'I'he a£l of loofening or flackening. 

2. The flate of being loofened or flackened. 

La'xative. adj. [laxatif, French; laxo, Latin.] Having the 
power to eafe coftivenefs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a laxative power itfelf; the 
powder of fome loadftones in this doth rather conflipate and 
bind, than purge and loofen fhe belly. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The oil in wax is emollient, laxative , and anodyne. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

La'xative. n.f A medicine flightly purgative; a medicine 
that relaxes the bowels without llimulation. 

Nought profits him to fave abandon’d life, 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative. Dryd. 

La'xativeness. n. f. [laxative.] Power of eafing coftivenefs. 

La'xity. n.f [laxitas, Latin.] 

1. Not compreffion ; not clofe cohefion. 

The former caufes could never beget whirlpools in a chaos 
of fb great a laxity and thinnefs. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Contrariety to rigorous precifion. , 

3. Loofenefs ; not coftivenefs. 

If fometimes it caufe any laxity , it is in the fame way with 
iron unprepared, which will difturb fome bodies, and work 
by purge and vomit. Browns Vulgar Er ‘rours. 

4. Slacknefs ; contrariety to tenfion. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in its parts 
which a imall force can alter, io as to increafe its length be¬ 
yond what is natural. Quincy. 

In confideration of the laxity of their eyes, they are fub- 
je£l to relapfe. Wifeman's Surgery. 

5. Opennefs ; not clofenefs. 

Hold a piece of paper clofe by the flame of a candle, and 
by little and little remove it further off, and there is upon 
the paper fome part of that which I fee in the candle, and it 
grows ftill lefs and lefs as I remove ; fo that if I would 
tiull my fenfe, I fhould believe it as very a body upon the 
paper as in die candle, though infeebled by the laxity of 
the channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 

flLenefs nottenfloUi not precifion; not co- 

For the free pafTage of the found into the ear, it is requi- 
iite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretched ; other- 
wile the laxnejs of that membrane will certainly dead and 

O ! would the quarrel lay upon our heads. 

And that no man might draw fliort breath to day, 

5 ? 1 an ? H " ri 7 Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV 

tie was familiarly acquainted with him at fuch time as he 
lay ^baflhdor at Conftantinople. Knolles's Hijl. ofZ'Turh. 
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When Ahab had heard thofe words he fafted, and lay ir. 

fackcloth. „ '***TV;. 

I try’d whatever in the Godhead lay. ■ Dryden . 

He rode to roiize the prey; 

That fhaded by the fern in harbour lay. 

And thence diilodged. Dryden's Knights Fate. 

Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I lay the firft flight 
at a village in the territories of the antient Veii. Addifon. 

IIow could he have the retirednefs of the cldifter, to_ 
perform all thofe a&s of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his fhoulders .? Francis Atterbury. 

The prefbyterians argued; that if the pretender fhould in¬ 
vade thofe parts where the numbers and eftates of the diflen- 
ters chiefly lay, they would fit ftill. Swi f u 

To LAY. v.a. [lec 5 an, Saxon; leggen, Dutch.] 

1. To place along. .... 

Seek not to be judge* being not nble to take away iniqui¬ 
ty, left at any time thou fear the perfon of the mighty; and 
lay a ftumbling-block in the way of thy uprightnefs. Eccluf. 

2. To beat down corn or grals; 

Another ill accident is laying of corn with great rains in 
harveft. Bacon's Natural Hiftoiyi 

Let no fheep there play, 

Nor frifking kids the flowery meadows lays. May's VirgiL 

3. To keep from rifing; to fettle; to ftill. 

I’ll ufe th’ advantage of my power; 

And lay the fummer’s dull with fhowers of blood. Shake/ 
It was a Tandy foil, and the way had been full of dull; 
but an hour or two before a refrefhing fragrant fhower of 
rain had laid the duft. Ray on Creation . 

4. To fix deep. 

Schifmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perfons, are not fit to 
lay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon's Adv. to Villiers . 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall; 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden. 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge ; I perfuade myfelf; that the way I have pur- 
fued lays thofe foundations furer. Locke. 

5. To put; to place. 

Then he offered it to him again ; then he put it by again ; 
but, to my thinking, he was vefy loth to lay his fingers 
on it. Shakefpeare's Julius Ccsjar . 

They fhall lay hands on the fick, and recover. Mark . 
They, who fo flate a queflion, do no more but feparate 
and difentangle the parts of it, one from another, and lay 
them, when fo difentangled, in their due order. Locke* 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay. 

And on thy altars facrifices lay. Pope's Statius» 

6. To bury; to interr. 

David fell on fleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and 
faw corruption. . Adis xiii. 36. 

7. To flation or place privily. 

Lay thee an ambufh for the city behind thee. Jcf viii. 2* 
The wicked have laid a fnare for me. Pfal. 

Lay not wait, O ! wicked man, againft the dwelling of 
the righteous. p roVt xxiv> j- 

8. To fpread on a furface. 

The colouring upon thofe maps fhould be laid on fo thin, 
as not to obfeure or conceal any part of the lines. Watts. 

9. To paint; to enamel. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fadino- co¬ 
lours ; and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difap- 

Pe £* • A , - Locke. 

10. 10 put into any flate of quiet. 

They bragged, that they doubted not but to abufe, and 
lay afleep, the queen and council of England. Bacnn 

11. To calm ; to ft ill; to quiet; to allay. 

Friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eafinefs that they are rais’d. B. Johnfon , 
T. bus pafs d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice <r re y. 

Who with her radiant finger ftill’d the^roar 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds and laid the winds. Milton * 
After a tempeft, when the winds are laid. 

The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. Waller 
I fear’d I fhould have found 
A tempeft in your foul, and came to lay it, Denham 

At once the wind was laid, the whifp’ring found 

to t 5 d un b ’ 3 r fU1S earthc l u ^e rock’d the ground. Dryd 

12. To prohibit a fpint to walk. 6 

The hufband found no charm to lay the devil in a nett! 

,3 f.S t w “'' b “ «■ dtf. 

I laid meat unto them. „ r . 

I4 ' TrreS 1 T/ by I" the ground. 4 " 

flowers are go™! ^ “ '»>'/. when the 

15. To wagerf Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

S J U l imCe y ° U WiU . b r e T mad ’ fince you may 
Sufpedl my courage, ft I fhould not lay; 7 7 

I he pawn I profter Ihall be full as go !d. Dryden’s Fire. 

IS L ' J6. To 
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LAY 


Locke . 


caufe it is fo much money going out of his pocket. 

24. To impute ; to charge. 

Preoccupied with what 

You rather muft do, that what you fhould do. 

Made you againft the grain to voice him conful, 

Lay the fault on us. Shakefpeare . 

How fhall this bloody deed be anfwered ? 

It will be laid to us, whofe providence 

Should have kept fliort, reftrain’d, and out of haunt, 

This mad young man. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

We need not lay new matter to his charge. Shakef 

Men groan from out of the city, yet God layeth not folly 
to them. " Job xxiv. 12. 

Let us be glad of this, and all our fears 
Lay on his providence. Paradife Regain'd , b. i. 

The writers of thofe times lay the difgraces and ruins of 
their country upon the numbers and fiercenefs of thofe favage 
nations that invaded them. ‘Temple. 

They lay want of invention to his charge; a capital 
crime. Dry den's Mneis. 

You reprefented it to the queen as wholly innocent of 
thofe crimes which were laid unjuftly to its charge. Dryden . 
They lay the blame on the poor little ones. Locke. 

There was eagernefs on both fides ; but this is far from 
laying a blot upon Luther. jitter bury . 

25. To impofe; to enjoin. 

The wearieft and moft loathed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we fear of death. Shakejp. Me af. for Mcaf. 
Thou (halt not be to him as an ufurer, neither ihalt thou 
lay upon him ufury. Exod. xx. 25. 

The Lord fhall lay the fear of you, and the dread of you, 
upon all the land. Dent. xi. 25. 

It feemed good to the Holy Ghoft, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden. x . v * 2 * 

Whiltt you lay on your friend the favour, acquit him of 
the debt. ^ Wycherley. 

A prince who never difobey’d, _ # 

Not when the moft fevere commands were laid) r 

Nor want, nor exile, with his duty weigh’d. . Dryden. j 
You fee what obligation the profeffion of Chriftianity lays 
upon us to holinefs of life. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Thefe words were not fpoken to Adam ; neither, indeed, 
was there any grant in them made to Adam, but a punilh- 
meut laid upon Eve. 


- Locke. 


lay 


56. To repofit any thing. 

The fparrow hath fouhd ah fibufe, and the fwaiiow a neft, 
for herfelf, where fhe may lay her young. Pfd. lxxxiv. 3. 

17. To exclude eggs. 

After the egg lay'd, there is no further growth or nourifh- 
ment from the female-. Paeon's Natural Hifiory. 

r l 1 ^ a ^ ces a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits upon 
it; fhe is infenfible of an intreafe or diminution in the nUm- 
be f,of tl" lo ie Ifte lays. Addifon's Spectator , N°. 120. 

18. To apply with violence. 

Lay fiege againft it, and buiid a fort againft it, and caft 
a mount againft it. Ezek. iv. 2. 

Never more (hall my torn mind be heal’d, 

Nor tafte the gentle comforts of repofe ! 

A dreadful band of gloomy cares furround me, 

And lay ftrong fiege to my diftra&ed foul. Phillips. 

19. To apply nearly. 

She layeth her hands to the fpindle, and her hands hold 
the djftaff. Prov. xxxi. 19. 

It is better to go to the houfe of mourning than to go to 
the houfe of feafting; for that is the end of all men, and 
the living will lay it to his heart. Eccl. vii. 2. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart, that, being Juno’s 
darling bird, he had not the nightingale’s voice. L'Ejlrange. 

He that really lays thefe two things to heart, the extreme 
neceflity that he is in, and the fmall poffibility of help, will 
never come coldly to a work of that concernment. Duppa. 

20. To add; to conjoin. 

Wo unto them that lay field to field. Ifa. v. 8. 

21. To put in any ftate. 

Till us death lay 

To ripe and mellow ; we’re but ftubborn clay. Donne . 

If the finus lie diftant, lay it open firft, and cure that 
apertion before you divide that in ano. Wifeman's Surgery. 

The wars for fome years have laid whole countries wafte. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 198. 

22. To fcheme ; to contrive. 

Every breaft fhe did with fpirit inflame. 

Yet ftill frefh proje&s lay'd the grey-ey’d dame. Chapman . 

Homer is like his Jupiter, has his terrors, fhaking Olym¬ 
pus ; Virgil, like the fame power in his benevolence, coun¬ 
felling with the gods, laying plans for empires. Pope. 

Don Diego and we have laid it fo, that before the rope is 
well about thy neck, he will break in and cut thee down. Arbuth. 

23. To charge as a payment. 

A tax laid upon land feems hard to the landholder, be- 


P ope. 


Dryden's din. 


Dryi 


(en. 


Neglect tlie rules each verbal critick lays , 

For not to know fome trifles is a praife. 

26. To exhibit; to offer. 

It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver am, 
to die, before that he which is accufed have the J T” 
face to face, and have licence to anfwer for himfelf 
mg the crime laid againft him. ^ LCrn ~ 

Till he lays his indiament in fome certain cduntiv**® ^ 
not think ourfelves bound to anfwer an indefinite charge 6 ^ 

27. To throw by violence. A “‘ riur -1‘ 

He bringeth down them fhat dwell on high; the lofty citv 

he layeth it low, even to the ground. jj a x / v j ^ 

Brave Creneus laid Ortygius on the plain, ' XV1 ‘ ^ 
The viaor Coeneus was by Turnus flain. 

He took the quiver, and the trufty bow 
Achates us’d to bear; the leaders firft 
He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc’d. 

28. To place in comparifoil. 

Lay down by thofe pleafures the fearful and dangerous 

thunders and lightnings, and then there will be found no 
comparifon. Rate 1 h 

29. To Lay apart. To rejed; to put away. 

Lay apart all filthinefs. James i. 21. 

30. To Lay afide. To put away ; not to retain. 

Let us lay afide every weight, and the fin which doth fo 
cafily befet us. Heb.mh 

Amaze us not with that majeftick frown, 

But lay afide the greatnefs of your crown. Waller. 

Rofcommon firft, then Mulgrave rofe, like light; 

The Stagyrite, and Horace, laid afide. 

Inform’d by them, we need no foreign guide. Granville, 
Retention is the power to revive again in our minds thofe 
ideas which, after imprinting, have difappeared, or have been 
laid afide out of fight. Locke. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh, 

The gods behold their punilhment with pleafure, 

And lay the uplifted thunder-bolt afide. Addifon's Cato. 

31. To Lay away. To put from one ; not to keep. 

Queen Efther laid away her glorious apparel, and put on 

the garments of anguifh. Efiher xiv. 2. 

32. To Lay before . To expofe to view ; to fliew ; to difplav. 
I cannot better fatisfy your piety, than by laying before 

you a profped of your labours. Wake's Prepay, for Death. 
That treaty hath been laid before the houfe of commons. 

Swift's Preface to Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 
Their office it is to lay the bufinefs of the nation before 
him. Addifon's Freeholder , N\ 46. 

33. To Lay by. To referve for fome future time. 

Let every one lay by him in ftore, as God hath profpered 
him. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 

34. To Lay by. To put from one ; to difmifs. 

Let brave fpirits that have fitted themfelves for command, 
either by fea or land, not be laid by as perfons unneceffary 
for the time. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

She went away, aad laid by her veil. Gen. xxxviii. 19. 

Did they not fwear to live and die 
With Effex, and ftraight laid him by. 

For that look, which does your people awe, 

When in your throne and robes you give ’em law, 

Lay it by here, and give a gentler fmile. 

Darknefs, which faireft nymphs difarms. 

Defends us ill from Mira’s charms; 

Mira can lay her beauty by. 

Take no advantage of the eye, 

Quit all that Lely’s art can take. 

And yet a thoufand captives make. 

Then he lays by the publick care. 

Thinks of providing for an heir; 

Learns how to get, and how to fpare. 

The Tufcan king, 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling. 

Where Daedalus his borrow’d wings laid by. 

To that obfcure retreat I chufe to fly. Dryden s Juvenal 
My zeal for you muft lay the father by. 

And plead my country’s caufe againft my fon. 

Fortune, confcious of your deftiny, 

E’en then took care to lay you foftly by; 

And wrapp’d your fate among her precious things, 

Kept frefh to be unfolded with your king’s. Dryden, 
Difmifs yoiir rage, and lay your weapons by. 

Know I protect them, and they fhall not die. 0- cn ' 
When their difpleafure is once declared, they ought no 
prcfently to lay by the feverity of their brows, but rcltore 
their children to their former grace with fome difficult). ^ L 

To depofit as a pledge, equivalent, or la- 


Hudibras. 


Walkr. 


Waller. 


Denham. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


John x. ly 


35. To Lay down. 
tisfa&ion. 

I lay down my life for the fheep. 

For her, my Lord, 

I dare ifly life lay down , and will do’t. Sir, 

Pleafe you t’ accept it, that the queen is ipotlejs 

7 r Shakefpeare s Winter s dale. 

36. To 


PJeafe you t’ accept 
I’ th’ eyes of heaven. 




LAV 


To Lav down. 


■37 


To quit; to refign. . 

The fokiier being once brought in for the fervice X will 
hot have him to lay down his arms any more. open]. Ireland. 
Ambitious conquerors, in their mad career, 

Check’d by thy voice, lay down the fw'ord and fpear. 

Blackmore's Creation, b. 11. 
The ft'ory of the tragedy is purely fiftion ; for I take it up 
i here the hiftory has laid it down. Dryden s Don Sebafiian. 
To commit to repofe. 


where the hiftory 
To Lay down. 


JL U , ..o'-- ■ . 

I will lay me down in peace and deep. < -y—-- 

And they lay themfelves down upon cloaths laid to pledge, 
by every altar. . Amos ii. 8. 

' We lay us down, to fleep away ohr cares ; night fhuts up 
the fenfes. Glanville's Seep. 

Some god conduct me to the leered {hades. 

Or lift me high to Hamms’ hilly crown. 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down. Dryden's Virg. 

To Lay clown. To advance as a propofition. 

I have laid down, in fome meafure, the defeription of the 
old known world. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

Kircher Idys it down as a certain principle, that there 
never was any people fo rude, which did not acknowledge 
and worfhip one fupreme deity. Stillingfieet on Rom. Idolatry. 

I muft lay down this for your encouragement, that we are 
no longer now under the heavy yoke of a perfed unfinning 
obedience. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Plato lays it down as a principle, that whatever is permit¬ 
ted to befal a juft man, whether poverty or ficknefs, fhall, 
either in life or death, conduce to his good. Addifon's Spetf. 

From the maxims laid down many may conclude, that I 
had a mind the world fhould think there had been occafion 
given by fome late abufes among men of that calling. Swift. 

39. To Lay for. To attempt by ambufh, or infidious prac- 


Pfal. xlviii. 


3 s - 


tices. 


42 


He embarked himfelf at Marfeilles, after a long and dan¬ 
gerous journey, being not without the knowledge of Solyman 
hardly laidfor at fea by Cortug-ogli, a famous pirate. Knollcs. 

40. To Lay forth. To diffufe; to expatiate. 

O bird ! the delight of gods and of men ! and fo he lays 
hi mfo\f forth upon the gracefulnefs of the raven. L'Ejlrange. 

41. To Lay forth. To place when dead in a decent pofture. 

Embalm me. 

Then lay me forth ; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, interr me. Shakefpeare. 
To Lay hold of. To feize ; to catch. 

Then fhall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and 
bring him out. Deut. xxi. 19. 

Favourable feafons of aptitude and inclination, be heed- 
fuily laid hold of. Locke. 

43. To Lay in. To ftore; to treafure. 

Let the main part of the ground employed to gardens or 
corn be to a common ftock ; and laid in, and ftored up, and 
then delivered out in proportion. Bacon's EJfays . 

An equal ftock of wit and valour 

He had laid in, by birth a taylor. Hudibras, p. i. 

They faw the happinefs of a private life, but they thought 
they had not yet enough to make them happy, they would 
have more, and laid in to make their folitude luxurious. Dryd. 

Readers, who are in the flower of their youth, fhould la¬ 
bour at thofe accomplifhments which may fet off their per- 
fons when their bloom is gone, and to lay in timely provifions 
forrnanhood and old age. Addifon's Guardian. 

44. To lay on. To apply with violence. 

We make no excufes for the obftinate : blows are the pro¬ 
per remedies; but blows laid on in a way different from the 

or ^ na T r y- Locke on Education. 

45 * To Lay open. To fhew; to expofe. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak, 

Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit. 

Smother’d in errours, feeble, fhallow, weak, 

I he folded meaning of your word’s deceit. Shakefpeare. 

A fool layeth open his folly. Prov. x iii. 16. 

ficiafly AY ° Ver ' ^° incruft ' i t0 cover * to decorate fuper- 

Wo unto him that faith to the wood, awake; to the dumb 
itone ariie, it fhall teach : behold, it is laid over with e;oId 
and filver, and there is no breath at all in the midft of it. 

<r t m Hab. ii. io. 

To Lay out. To expend. ' 

Fathers are wont to lay up for their fons, 

1 hou for thy foil art bent to lay out all. Milton. 

Adll? Kra r e laidout ' befl ^ es his time a n<l induftry, much 
heaidYf mS ° f m0ne> ’ °“ ‘ nftmmentS than an y m an we ever 
The blood and treafure that’s laid out, Doyle. 

s thrown away, and goes for nought. Hudibras. 

charTYr ffY gQO u tUt t r ’ y° u wdl never repent the 
nnarge; but will always have the fatisfaaion to think it the 
money, of all other, the beft laid out. ££ 

I, m this venture, double gains purfue, 

And laul out al] my ftock to purchafe you* 


47 


Dryden . 


My father never at a time like this , . 

Would lay out his great foul in words, ahd wafte ^ 

Such precious moments; Adaifcn ; Cato\ 

A melancholy thing to fee the diforders of a houfhdd that 
is under the conduit Of art angry ftatdwomiin; who' lays out 
all her thoughts upon the publick, and is only attentive to 
find out mi (carriages irt the miniftry: Addifon's Freeholder. 

When a man fpends his whole life among the ftars and 
planets; or lays out a twelve-month ori the (pots in the fun, 
however noble his fpeculations may. be, they are Very apt 
to fall into bu'rlefque. Addifon on ancient Medals ; 

Nature has laid out all her art in Beautifying the face; {he 
has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row of 
ivory, artd made it the feat of fmiles and blufhes. uZddifon. 

48. To Lay out. To difplay; to diftover. 

He was dangerous* and takes occafion to lay out bigotry* 
and falfe confidence; in all its colours. Atterbury. 

■49. To Lay out. To dilpofe ; to plan. 

The garden is laid out into a grove for fruits* a vineyard, 
and an allotment for olives aild herbs. Notes on the Odyfj'ey\, 

50. To Lay out. With the reciprocal pronoun, to exert; to 
put forth. 

No feififh mart will be concerned to lay out himfelf for 
the good of his country. S?;ralridge'o 

51. To Lay to. To charge upon. 

When we began; in courteous manner, to lay his unkind- 
ftefs unto him, he; feeing himfelf confronted by fo many, 
like a refolute orator, went not to denial. But to juftify hi$ 
cruel falfhood. Sidney . 

52. To Lay to. To apply with vigour. 

We fhould now lay to our hands to root them up* and can¬ 
not tell for what. Oxford Reafons againfi the Covenant ; 

Let children be hired to lay to their bones* 

From fallow as needeth, to gather up ftones. Tuffcr* 

53. To Lay to. To harrafs; to attack. 

The great mafter having a careful eye over every part of 
the city, went himfelf unto the Englifh ftation, which was 
then hardly laid to by the Baffa Muftapha. Knolles . 

Whilft he this, and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore; 

Backwards he bears. Daniel's Civil War „ 

54. To Lay together. To colled!; to bring into one view. 

If we lay all thefe things together, and confider the parts, 
rife, and degrees of his fin; we (hall find that it was not 
for nothing. South's Sermons . 

Many people apprehend danger for want of taking the true 
meafure of things, and laying matters rightly together. L'EJlr • 
My readers will be very well pleafed, to fee fo many ufe- 
fui hints upon this fubjeeft laid together in fo dear and con- 
cife a manner. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 96. 

One feries of confequences will not ferve the turn, but 
many different and oppofite dedu&ions muft be examined* 
and laid together, before a man can come to make a right 
judgment of the point in queftion. Locke* 

55. To Lay under. To fubjedl to. 

A Roman foul is bent on higher views* 

To civilize the rude unpolifh’d world* 

And lay it under the reftraint of laws. Addifon's Cato . 

56. To Lay up. To confine. 

In the Eaft-Indies, the general remedy of all fubjed to 
the gout, is rubbing with hands till the motion raife a vio¬ 
lent heat about the joints : where it was chiefly ufed, no one 
was ever troubled much, or laid up by that difeafe. Temple * 

57. To Lay up. To ftore; to treafure. 

St. Paul did will them of the church of Corinth, every 
man to lay up fomewhat by him upon the Sunday, and to 
referve it in ftore, till himfelf did come thither, to fend it 
to the church of Jerufalem for rdief of the poor there* 

r , . , . , Hooker, b, iv. fe£l, 13. 

I hofe things which at the firft are obfcure and hard, when 
memory hath laid them up for a time, judgment afterwards 
growing explained! them. Hooker, b. v. fet?. 22. 

I hat which remaineth over, lay up to be kept until the 

m °Trl in t- n. r Exod. xvi. 23. 

1 he king muft preferve the revenues of his crown with¬ 
out diminution, and lay up treafure in ftore a<rainft a time 
of extremity. Bacon ^ u y.^ 

fathers are wont to lay up for their fons. 

Thou for thy fon art bent to lay out all. Milton 

1 he whole was tilled, and the harveft laid up in feveral 
granaries* F leverai 

I will up your words for you till time {hall ferve. Dnd. 
this faculty of laying up, and retaining ideas, feveral other 
ammak have to a great degree, as well as man. “r 

rJ^V lt . ngl ( i whattr “e» what fit, wejuftly call. 

Let this be all my care; for this is all • ‘ 

l Olay this harveft up, and hoard with hafte 

cR Ti r h L eVe * y da) T 11 Wa,U) and moft > the •*<*• PoPe. 

5 and inceifandy!' ^ with earneftn L 

All the people laid fo earneftly upon him to take that 


war 


in 
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LAY 


in hand, that they faid they would never bear arms more 

^ ^againft the Turks, if he omitted that occafion. Kholies. 
To Lay. v. n. 

1. To bring eggs. 

Hens will greedily eat the herb which will make them 
% the better. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. To contrive. 

Which mov’d the king. 

By all the aptell means could be procur’d. 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel's Civil War. 

3 * Lay about. To ftrike on all Tides 3 to a£t with great 
diligence and vigour. 

At once he wards and ftrikes, he takes and pays. 

Now forc’d to yield, now forcing to invade. 

Before, behind, and round about him lays. Fa. Qiieen. 

And laid about in fight more bufily, 

Than th’ Amazonian dame Penthefile. Hudibras. 

In the late fuccelsful rebellion, how ftudioufly did they lay 
about them, to call a flur upon the king. South's Sermons. 

He provides elbow-room enough for his donfcience to lay 
about , and have its full play in. South's Sermons. 

4. To Lay at. To ftrike; to endeavour to ftrike. 

Fiercely the good man did at him lay , 

The blade oft groaned under the blow. Spenfer's Pajloral. 
The fword of him that layeth at him cannot hold. Job. 

5. To Lay in for. To make overtures of oblique invitation. 

I have laid in for thefe, by rebating the fatire, where juf- 
tice would allow it, from carrying too fharp an edge. Dryd. 

6. To Lay on. To ftrike; to beat. 

His heart laid on as if it try’d. 

To force a paffage through his fide. Hudibras. 

Anfwer, or anfwer not, ’tis all the fame. 

He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. Dryden. 

7. To Lay on. To a<ft with vehemence. 

My father has made her miflrefs 
Of the feaft, and fhe lays it on. Shakef. Winter's Tale. 

8. To Lay out. To take meafures. 

Thofe ants knew fome days after they had nothing to fear, 
and began to lay out their corn in the fun. Addif. Guard. 

I made ftridf enquiry wherever I came, and laid out for in¬ 
telligence of all places, where the intrails of the earth were 
laid open. Woodward. 

Lay. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A row ; a ftratitm. 

A viol fhould have a lay of wire-firings below, as clofe to 
the belly as the- lute, and then the firings of guts mounted 
upon a bridge as in ordinary viols, that the upper firings 
flrucken might make the lower refound. Bacon. 

Upon this they lay a layer of flone, and upon that a lay 
of wood. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. A wager. 

It is efleemed an even lay , whether any man lives ten 
years longer : I fuppofe it is the fame, that one of any ten 
might die within one year. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Lay. n.f. [ley, lea~v, Saxon; ley, Scottifh.] G rally ground ; 
meadow ; ground unplowed, and kept for cattle : more fre¬ 
quently, and more properly, written lea. 

A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw. Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 

The plowing of laycs is the fir# plowing up of grafs ground 
for corn. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Lay. n.f. [lay, French. It is faid originally to fignify for- 
row or complaint , and then to have been transferred to poems 
written to exprefs (arrow. It is derived by the French from 
leffus, Latin, a funeral iong; but it is found likewife in the 
Teutonick dialed! : ley, leo'e, Saxon ; leey , Uanifh. J A long; 
a poem. 

To the maiden’s founding timbrels fung, 

I11 well attuned notes, a joyous lay. Spenf. Fairy Vfueen. 

Soon he flumber’d, fearing not be harm’d. 

The whiles with a loud lay, file thus him fweetly charm’d. 

Spenfer's Fairy Kfueen, b. ii. 

This is a moft majeflick viiion, and 
Harmonious charming lays. Sbakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Nor then the folemn nightingale 
Ceas’d warbling, ; but all night tun’d her foft lays. Milton. 

If Jove’s will 

Have link’d that amorous power to thy foft lay, 

Now timely ling. Milton. 

He reach’d the nymph with his harmonious lay, 

Whom all his charms could not incline to flay. J Valley. 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife, 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays. D\yd. Virg. 

Ev’n gods incline their ravifh’d ears. 

And tune their own harmonious fpheres 

To his immortal lays. Dennis. 

Lay. adj. [ laicus, Latin ; Aa(§p.] Not clerical; regarding or 
belonging to the people as djflinct from the clergy. 

AH this they had by law, and none repin’d. 

The prefrence was but due to Levi’s kind : 

But when fome lay preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 


Lay perfoils, married or unmarried, being doaors of n 
crvil law, may be chancellors, officials, £sV. Ay life's ? n 16 
It might well flartle rer £ % 

Our lay unlearned faith. Rowe’s Ambitious Step Mother 

Layer, n.f. [from lay.] r "wmr. 

1. A ftratum, or row ; a bed; one body fpread over another 

A layer of rich mould beneath, 'and about this natur',1 
earth to nourifh the fibres. Evehn\ JCni j al 

The terreftrial matter is difpofed into flrata or tm 
placed one upon another, in like manner as any earthy f e ’ 
diment, fettling down from a flood in great quantity 
naturally be. Woodward’s Natural Hif ton 

2. A fprig of a plant. J •'* 

Many trees may be propagated by layers: this is to be 
performed by flitting the branches a little way, and'laying 
them under the mould about half a foot; the ground fhould 
be firfl made very light, and, after they are laid, theyffiould 
have a little water given them : if they do not comply well 
in the laying of them down, they mufl be pegged down 
with a hook or two ; and if they have taken fufficient root 
by the next winter, they mull be cut off from the main 
plants, and planted in the nurfery : fome twill the branch 
or bare the rind ; and if it be out of the reach of the ground! 
they fallen a tub or bafket near the branch, which they fill 
with good mould, and lay the branch in it. Miller. 

Transplant alfo carnation leedlings, give your layers frefh 
earth, and fet them in the fhade for a week. Evelyn'sKal. 

3. A hen that lays eggs. 

The oldefl are always reckoned the bell fitters, and the 
youngefl the befl layers. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

La'yman. n.f. [lay and man.~\ 

1. One of the people diftin< 5 t from the clergy. 

Laymen will neither admonifh one another themfelves, nor 
fuffer miniflers to do it. Government of the Tongue. 

Since a trull mufl be, fhe thought it befl 
To put it out of laymens pow’r at leafl, ( 

And for their folemn vows prepar’d a priefl. Dryden. ) 
Where can be the grievance, that an ecclefiaflical land¬ 
lord fhould expeeff a third part value for his lands, his title 
as antient, and as legal, as that of a layman , who is feldom 
guilty of giving fuch beneficial bargains. Swift. 

2. An image. 

You are to have a layman almofl as big as the life for 
every figure in paiticular, befides the natural figure before 
you. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

La'ystall. n.f. An heap of dung. 

Scarce could he footing find in that foul way. 

For many corfes, like a great lay-Jlall 

Of murdered men, which therein flrewed lay. Fa. j $u. 

La'zar. n.f [from Lazarus in the gofpel.] One deformed 
and naufeous with filthy and peflilential difeafes. 

They ever after in moft wretched cafe. 

Like loath fome lazars , by the hedges lay. Fairy Upturn. 
I’ll be fworir and fworn upon’t, fhe never fhrowded any 
but lazars. Sbakefpeare's Troil. and Crefftda. 

I am weary with drawing the deformities of life, and la¬ 
zars of the people, where every figure of imperfedlion more 
refembles me. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Life he labours to refine 
Daily, nor of his little flock denies 
Fit alms, to lazars , merciful, and meek. Philips . 

Lazar-house. ) n.f. [ lazaret , French; lazzeretto , Italian; 

Lazare'tto. ) from lazar.~\ A houfe for the reception of 
the difeafed ; an hofpital. 

A place 

Before his eyes appear’d, fad, noifome, dark, 

A lazar-houfe it leem’d, where were laid 

Numbers of all difeas’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. 

La'zarwort. n.f. A plant. 

La'zijly. adv. [from lazyd\ Idly; fluggifhly; heavily. 

Watch him at play, when following his own inclinations; 
and fee whether he be flirring and adlive, or whether he la¬ 
zily and lifllefly dreams away his time. Locke. 

The eaflern nations view the rifing fires, 

Whilft night fhades us, and lazily retires. Creech. 

La'ziness. n.f [from lazy.] Idlenefs; fluggifhnefs; heavi- 

nefs to aclion. , 

That inflance of fraud and lazinefs, the unjufl itewara, 
who pleaded that he could neither dig nor beg, woul quic 
ly have been brought both to dig and to beg too, rat er t an 
ftarve. “ South’s Sermons. 

My fortune you have refeued, not only from the power oi 
others, but from my own modefly and lazinefs. V tn ‘ 

La'zing. adj. [from lazy. J Sluggifh ; idle. 

Tie hands and the feet mutinied again# the belly. 
knew no reafon, why the one fhould be lazing, and pam¬ 
pering itfelf with the fruit of the other’s labour. L fftra g- 
The lot cried, Utinem hoc ejfet laborers, wmk heby 
lazing and lolling upon his couch. South s Sera 

of this ftone is blue, veined and fpottedji* 
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white, and a glittering or metallick yellow : it appears to be 
compofed of, firft, a white fparry, or cryftallme matter; 
fecondly, flakes of the golden or yellow talc; thirdly, a 
Ihininc yellow fubftance ; this fumes off m the calculation pf 
the ftone, and cafts a fulphureous fmell; fourthly, a bright 
blue fubftance, of great ufe among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine ; and when rich, is found, upon trial, 
to yield about one-fixth of copper, with a very htt e f.lver 
3 Woodward s Metallick Fojfils. 

LA'ZY. adj. [This word is derived by a correfpondent, with 
areat * probability, from * I'aife, French ; but it is how¬ 
ever Teutonick: lijfer in Danifh, and lofigh in Dutch, 
have the fame meaning; and Spelman gives this account of 
the word : Dividebantur antiqui Saxones, ut te#atur Nithar- 
dus, in tres ordines; Edhilingos, Frilingos & Lazzos ; hoc 
eft nobiles, ingenuos & ferviles : quam & nos diftin&ionem 
diu retinuimus. Sed Ricardo autem fecundo pars feivorum 
maxima fe in libertatem vindicavit; fic ut hodie apud Anglos 
rarior inveniatur fervus, qui mancipium dicitur. Reftat ni- 
hilominus antique appellationis commemoratio. Ignavos 
enim hodie lazie dicimus.] 

Ij Idle; fluggifli; unwillirg to work. 

Our foldiers, like the night-owl’s lazy flight, 

Or like a lazy thrafher with a flail, 

Fall gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. - vr . 

Wicked condemned men will ever live like rogues, and 
not fall to work, but be lazy, and fpend vi&uals. Bacon. 

Whofe lazy waters without motion lay. Rofcommon. 

The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his floth, and batten with his fleep. 

Like Eaftern kings a lazy ftate they keep. 

And clofe confin’d in their own palace fleep. _ - r _. 

What amazing ftupidity is it, for men to be negligent of 
falvation themfelves ? to fit down lazy and unadtive. Rogers. 

2. Slow; tedious. 

The ordinary method for recruiting their armies, was how 
too dull and lazy an expedient to refill. this torrent. Clarendon. 

Ld. is a contradlion of lord. 

Lea. n.f. [ley, Saxon, a fallow; leag, Saxon, a pafture.] 
Ground inclofed, not open. 

Greatly agaft with this pittious plea; 

Him refted the good man on the lea. Spenf. Paftorals. 

Ceres, moft bounteous lady, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats and peas. Shakef 
Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Sbakefpeare's Henry V, 

Dry up thy harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas , 
Whereof ingrateful man with liqu’rifh draughts. 

And morfels undluous, greafes his pure mind. Shakefp . 

Such court guife. 

As Mercury did firft devife. 

With the mincing Dryades, 

On the lawns, and on the leas. Milton. 

LEAD. n.f. [lae&, Saxon.] 

1. Lead is the heavieft metal except gold; for, though it is 
conflderably lighter than quickfilver, as this wants mallea¬ 
bility, it ought not to be reckoned in the clafs of metals. 
Lead is the fofteft of all the metals, and very dudlile, thou«h 
lefs lo tnan gold : it is very little fubjedt to ruft, and the leaft 
fonorous of all the metals except gold. The fpecifick gra¬ 
vity of lead is to^ that of water as 11322 to 1000. Lead, 
when kept in ffilion over a common fire, throws up all other 
bodies, except gold, that are mixed, all others being lighter, 
except Mercury, which will not bear that degree of heat: 
it afterwards vitrifies with the bafer metals, and carries them 
off, in form of fcoripe, to the Tides of the veffel. The 
weakeft acids are the befl folvents for lead : it diffolves very 
readily in aqua fortis diluted with water, as alfo in vinegar. 
Gold, or filver, or copper, become brittle on being mixed 
with lead in fufion ; and, if lead and tin be melted together, 
the tin is thrown up to the furface in little dufly globes! 
Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly 
in England, in feveral kinds of foils and flones. The fmoke 
of the lead works at Mend ip in Somerfetfhire is a prodi¬ 
gious annoyance, and fubje&s both the workmen, and the 
cattle that graze about them, to a mortal difeafe ; trees that 
grow near them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and 
outlides difcoloured and fcorched. 

Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do feald like molten had. Sbakefpeare’s Kim Lear. 

Ur lead, fome I can fhew you fo like flee], and fo unlike 
Common lead ore, that the workmen call it fleel ore Boyle 
Lead is employed for the refining of gold and filver by the 
cupel; hereof is made common cerufs with vinep-ar ; of ce- 
rufs, red lead-, of plumbum uftum, the befl yeflovv ochre- 
lead, and half as much tin, folder for lead. Grew 

2. [In the plural.] Flat roof to walk on. 

Stalls, bulks, windows. 

Are fmother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 

w ith variable complexions ; all agreeing 

In eaineftnefs to fee him. Shakefpear/s Co,-Iolanta. 


and goodly leads upon 
Bacon , 
with lead in any 


fit 


I would have the tower tv^o ftories, 
the top; raifed with ftatues interpofed. 

To Lead. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

manner. _ ... 

He fafhioneth the clay with his arm, he applieth nimJe.t 
to lead it over; and he is diligent to make clam the ful- 
nace< Eccluf xxxviii. 30* 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft, at the right hand of 
the chair, with a privy door, and a carved window of glafc 
leaded with gold and blue, where the mother iitteth. Bacon. 

I led. [lset>an, Saxon ; lei den, Dutch.] 


To Lead. v. a. preter 
1. To guide by the hand. 

There is a cliff, whofe high 


and bending head 


Looks fearfully on the confined deep: 

Bring me but to the very brim of it. 

And "i’ll repair the mifery, thou do# bear. 

With fomething rich about me : from that place 
I fhall no leading need. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox or his afs from 
the flail, and lead him away to watering ? Luke xiii. 15. 

They thrufl him out of the city, and led him unto the 
brow of the bill. Luke iv. 29. 

2. To conduct to any place. 

Save to every man his v/ife and children, that they may 
lead them away, and depart. 1 Sam. xxx. 22. 

Then brought he me out of the way, and led me about 
the way without unto the utter gate. Ezek. xlvii. 2. 

He maketh me to lie down in green paflures ; he leadeih 
me befide the flill waters. Pfal. xxiii. 2. 

3. To conduct as head or commander. 

Would you lead forth your army again# the enemy, and 
feek him where he is to fight ? Spenfer on Ireland, ; 

He turns head againft the lion’s armed jaws ; 

And being no more in debt to years than thou, 

Leads antient lords, and rev’rend bifhops, on 
To bloody battles. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i„ 

I wonder much. 

Being men of fuch great leading as you are. 

That you forefee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition. Shakefp. Henry IV. p.\. 

If thou wilt have 

The leading of thy own revenges, take 

One half of my commiffion, and fet down 

As befl thou art experienc’d. Sbakefpeare's Co'riolanus. 

He led me on to mightieft deeds. 

Above the nerve of mortal arm, 

Againft the uncircumcis’d, our enemies : 

But now hath caft me off. Milton's Agonijles. 

Chrift took not upon him flefh and blood, that he mio-ht 
conquer and rule nations, lead armies, or poflefs places. South. 

He might mufler his family up, and lead them out again# 
the Indians, to feek reparation upon any injury. Lark? 

4. To introduce by going firft. 

Which may go out before them, and which may go in be¬ 
fore them, and which may lead them out, and which may 
bring them in. plumb, xxvii. ij. 

His guide, as faithful from that day. 

As Hefperus that leads the fun his way. Fairfax , b. i, 

5. To guide; to fhow the method of attaining. . 5 

Human teftimony is not fo proper to lead us into the 
knowledge of the elfence of things, as to acquaint us with 
the exiftence of things. Hiatts's Logick 

o. 1 o draw; to entice : to allure. 6 

Appoint him a meeting, give him a (hew of comfort, and 

-W him on with a fine baited delay. Shakefpeare. 

. r “ e 7 d Cottmgton, being a matter of temper, knew 

h rhZ Into ,. a 1 mifl:ake . a bd- then drive him into 

choler, and then expofe him. /? _„ 

7. To induce; to prevail on by pleafing motives. en on. 

T ■ } m What I did, I did in honour. 

Led by th’ impartial condudt of my foul. Shakef Hen IV 
tJrT ? b >; tbeneeeffities of the times/more than 

7 ^WharT°fJ n dlf U°K tlOIi v* ^ a . ny / 1§ ° Ur ° f aai ° ns ‘ K ' Carles. 
Vhat I fay will have little influence on thofe whofe ends 

lead them to wifli the continuance of the War. o 7 

o. I o pafs ; to fpend in any certain manner. ^ * 

The fweet woman leads an ill life with him. ; v/5l 

So Thalt thou lead "'ftp- 

Safe# thy life, and beft prepar’d endure 
by mortal paffage when it comes. Milton’s iV. Lo/t 
Cl nT 5 fan k avmia J thy furviving v/ife ^ * 

biia l breed in groves, to lead a folitary life n 1 

Luther’s life was led up to the doctrine^ h * Dryden. 

his death was the death of die righteous. ^ 

Celibacy, as then praQifed in the church \f AlUrhur y- 

sssSfc"* “ a?- 

,*?“• d “™f" ■ # » fch 

To Lead. v. n. Arbuihnot on Aliments . 

1. To go firft, and fhow the way. 

before Jii]t^ei^°be 1 able^o 

15 * zl To 
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2 - To conduct as a commander. 

Cyrus was beaten and flam under the leading of a woman, 
whofe wit and conduct made a great figure in antient ftory. 

Temple. 

3. To fffew the way, by going firft. 

He left his mother a countefs by patent, which was a new 
leading example, grown before fomewhat rark, fince the days 
of queen Mary. JVotton, 

The way of maturing of tobacco muft be from the heat 
of the earth or fun; we fee fome leading bf this in mufk- 
melons fown upon a hot-bed dunged below. Bacon . 

The veffels heavy-laden put to fea 
With profp’rous gales, and woman leads the way. Dryden. 
Lead, n.f. [from the verb..] Guidance; firft place: a low 
defpicable word. 

Yorkfhire takes the lead of the other countries. Herring, 
Leaden, adj. [leaoen, Saxon.] 

1. Made of lead. 

This tiger-footed rage, when it (hall find 
The harm of unfkann’d fwiftnefs, will, too late, 

Tye leaden pounds to ’s heels. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus, 

O murth’rous flumber ! 

Lay’ft thou the leaden mace upon my boy, 

That plays thee mufick. Sbakef, Julius Cafar. 

A leaden bullet {hot from one of thefe guns againft a ftone 
wall, the fpace of twenty-four paces from it, will be beaten 
into a thin plate. IVilkins’s Mathematical Magick, 

2. Heavy ; unwilling; motionlefs. 

If thou do’ft find him tractable to us. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our reafons: 

If die be leaden , icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou fo too. Shakefpeare s Rich. III. 

3. Heavy; dull. 

I’ll ftrive with troubled thoughts to take a nap ; 

Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I fhould mount with wings of victory. Shakefp * 
Leader, n.f. [from lead.'] 
t. One that leads, or condu&s. 

2. Captain ; commander. 

In my tent 

I’ll draw the form and model of our battle. 

Limit each leader to his feveral charge. 

And part ill juft proportion our fmall ftrength. Shakejp * 

I have given him for a leader and commander to the 

people. . r . V a ' v ’ 4 * 

Thofe who efcaped by flight excufed their difhonour, not 
without a fharp jeft againft fome of their leaders , affirming, 
that, as they had followed them into the field, fo it was good 
reafon they fhould follow them out. Hayward . 

When our Lycians fee 
Our brave examples, they admiring fay. 

Behold our gallant leaders. Denham. 

The brave leader of the Lycian crew. Dryden . 

. One who goes firft. 

Nay keep your way, little gallant; you were wont to be a 

follower now you are a leader. , m , 

4. One at the head of any party or fa&ion : as the deteftable 

Wharton was the leader of the whigs. 

The underftandings of a fenate are enflaVed by three or four 
leaders , fet to get or to keep employments. Swift. 

Le'ading. participial adj. Principal. , 

In organized bodies, which are propagated bv feed, the 
ftiape is the loading quality, and moft charaftenftical part, 

that determines the fpccies. 0L J’ 

Miftakes arife from the influence of private perfons upon 

great numbers Ailed leading men and parties. 
Leading-strings. „.f [lead and Jlnngf Strings by which 
children, when they learn to walk, are held from falling. 
Sound may ferve inch, ere they to fenfe are grown. 

T ike leading-firings, ’till they can walk alone Dryden. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading-firings, or hjrim 
without bladders, without being difcovered by his hobbling 

Li^an!"*!/ [Wand»,] One ^ho begins or leads a 

dance. . . 

Such a light and mettl d dance 
Saw you never, 

A m£t!£SS3 .** w- 

u '" *8 wi,ich» m. 

funnel, and cut into feveral fegments at the top, outjf 
whofe fiftulous flower-cup rifes the pointal, whi • ted 

becomes one oblong feed, for the molt part ft p P ^ 
which riuens in the flower-cup. 

LEAF. n.'f. leaves, plural, [leap, Saxon; leaf, Dutch.] 

I The green deciduous parts of plants and 8ow«s- 

This is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts Sbakef 

The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow b offoms. SbakeJ. 
a LnTall feldom fail of having cherries borne by his 

gft have wAffom buds;thtreaLT^re‘onTy lelf buds, 

ft will Dot bear fruit till the fecond feafon. ** 
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Thofe things which are removed to a diftant view, oWh^ 
to make but one mafs ; as the leaves on the trees, and the 
billows in the fea. Dryden s Duirejhoy: 

2. A part of a book, containing two pages. 

Happy ye leaves , when as thofe lilly hands 
Shall handle you. £p m r er 

Perufe my leaves through ev’ry part. 

And think thou feeft my owner’s heart 1 

Scrawl’d o’er with trifles. Stuift, 

3. One fide of a double door. 

The two leaves of the one door were folding; 1 Kifurs. 

4. Any thing foliated, or thinly beaten. 

Eleven ounces two pence fterling ought to be of fo pure 
filver, as is called leaf filver, and then the melter muft add 
of other weight feventeen pence halfpenny farthing. Camden. 

Leaf gold, that flies in the air as light as down, is as 
truly gold as that in an ingot. Digby on Bodies. 

To Leaf. v.n. [from the noun;] To bring leaves; to bear 
leaves. 

Moft trees fprout, and fall off the leaves at autumn ; and 
if not kept back by cold, would leaf about the folftice. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.ii. 
Leafless, adj. [from leaf] Naked of leaves. 

Bare honefty without fome other adornment, being looked 
on as a leafefs tree, nobody will take himfelf to its lhelter. 

Govermnent of the Tongue. 

Where doves in flocks the leafiefs trees o’er {hade. 

And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat’ry glade. Pope. 
Le'afy. adj. [from leaf ] Full of leaves. . 

The frauds of men were ever fo. 

Since fummer was firft leafy. Shakefpeare. 

What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus ? 

—Dim darknefs, and this leafy labyrinth. ‘ Milton, 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, \ 
The leafy foreft, and the liquid main, C 

Extends thy uncontroul’d and boundlefs reign. Dryd. ) 
Her leafy arms with fuch extent were fpread, 

That hofts of birds,, that wing the liquid air, 

Perch’d in the boughs. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 

So when fome fwelt’ring travellers retire 
To leafy {hades, near the cool funlefs verge 
Of Paraba, Brafilian ftream ; her tail 
A grifly hydra fuddenly fhoots forth. Philips, 

League, n.f [ligue, French; ligo , Latin.] 

I. A confederacy ; a combination. 

You peers, continue this united league : 

I every day expedl an embaffage 
From my Redeemer, to redeem me hence. 

And now in peace my foul {hall part to heav’n, 

Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. Shakefp. 

We come to be informed by yourfelves. 

What the conditions of that league mutt: be. Shakefp. 
Thou {halt be in league with the ftones of the field; and 
the beafts of the field {hall be at peace with thee. Job v. 23. 

Go break thy league with Baaftia, that he may depart from 
me . 2 Chron. xvi. 3* 

It is a great error, and a narrownefs of mind, to think, 
that nations have nothing to do one with another, except 
there be either an union in fovereignty, or a conjunction in 
pads or leagues: there are other bands of fociety and implicit 
confederations. Bacons Holy Wan 

I, a private perfon, whom my country 
As a league breaker gave up bound, prefum’d 
Single rebellion, and did hoftile ads. Milton’s Agonifus. 

Oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race : let there be 

’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Denbanu 

To League, v.n. To unite; to confederate. 

Where fraud and falfhood invade fociety, the band pr - 
fently breaks, and men are put to a lofs where to league -an 
to faften their dependances. ^ out ^ J 

League, n.f. [ lieue , French.] t L at 

1. A league; leuca, Latin; horn lech, Y'elfh; a 
was uled to be ereded at the end of every league. Camam 

2. A meafure of length, containing three miles. 

Ere the {hips could meet by twice five leagues. 

We were encount’red by a mighty rock. ]a -Jr 

Ev’n Italy, though many a league remote, Jddifom 
In diftant echo’s anfwer’d, 

Leagued, adj. [from league .] Confederated. 

And now thus leagu’d by an eternal bon , philips^ 
What {hall retard the Britons bold deligns. J 

Le'aguer. n.f [ beleggeren, Dutch.] Siege; mve u 

t£> We will bind and hoodwink him fo, that he ftajj 
no other but that he is carried into the leaguer ot the 


no ot 


faries, when we bring him to our own tents. lets 

LEAK. n.f. [leek, lekl Dutch.] A breach or nole which 

m There will be always evils, which no ait hands 

cure; breaches and leaks more than man s wrt 

to ftop. Th* 
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Tfc ..«.»«*■», .. 

To Leak. v. 

*• wSfXw usne’er a Jordan, and then we 

pa Hh to fhould be wafhed "every day in cold water; and 
hat e ftsfcoes fo thin, that they might Udk, and letjn 

water. 


water. , 

n To drop through a breach. 

2 * F Golden ftars hung o er their heacs,^ 

And feemed fo crowded, that they burft upon em, 

f’1 IV hr thCir ^ Oedipus. 

Le'akage. if. [from leak.] Allowance made for accidental 
lofs in liquid meafures. 

'I adu ffrom l^ak* J ., 

, Battered or pierced, fo as to let water m or out. 

Thou rt fo leaky , 

That we muft leave thee to thy finking; for 
Thv deareft quit thee. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

If you have not enjoy’d what youth could give. 

But life funk through you like a leaky fieve, 

Accufe yourfelf, you liv’d not while you itnght. Dryden. 

1 Loauacious ; not dole. . 

Women are fo leaky, that I have hardly met with one 
that could not hold her breath longer than fhe could keep a 
fecret. . L'EJlrange. 

To Lean. -v.n. petes , leaned ot leant, [plinan, Saxon; lenen , 

Dutch.] . 

I. To incline againft; to reft againit. 

Lean thine aged back againft mine arm, 

And in that cafe I’ll tell thee my aifeafe. ^ Shakefpeare i 

Security is expreffed among the medals of Gordianus, by a 
lady leaning againft a pillar, a feepter in her hand, before 
an "altar. Peacham on Drawing. 

‘ The columns may be allowed fomewhat above their ordi¬ 
nary length, becaufe they lean unto fo good fupporters. LVotti 
1 Upon his iv’ry feeptre firft he leant. 

Then {hook his head, that {hook the firmament. Dryden , 
Opprefs’d with anguifti, panting and o’erfpent. 

His fainting limbs againft an oak he leant. Dryden’s JEn* 

If he be angry, all our other dependencies will profit us no¬ 
thing; every other fupport will fail under us when we come 
to lean upon it, and deceive us in the day when we want it 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

Then leaning o’er the rails he mufing ftood. Gay, 

Mid the central depth of black’ning woods, 

High rais’d in folemn theatre around 

Leans the huge elephant. Thomfon’s Summer. 

2. To propend ; to tend towards. 

They delight rather to lean to their old cuftomjs, though 
they be more unjuft, and more inconvenient. Spenfer. 

Truft in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine oVn underftanding. Prov. iii. 5. 

A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judgment ftrange- 
ly. JVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To be in a bending pofture. 

She leans me out at her miftrefs’s chamber window, bids 
me a thoufand times good night. Shakefpeare. 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

She laid her down ; and leaning on her knees, 

Invok’d the caufe of all her miieries. Dryden. 

The gods came downward to behold the wars, 
Sharp’ning their fights, and leaning from their ftars. Dryd. 
Lean, adj. [)?ljene, Saxon.] 

Sl-. Not fat; meagre ; wanting flefti; bare-boned. 

You tempt the fury cf my three attendants. 

Lean famine, quartering fteel, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

Lean raw-bon’d rafeals ! who would e’er fuppofe. 

They had fuch courage and audacity ! Shakefpeare. 

Lean look’d prophets whifper fearful change. Shakef. 
I would invent as bitter fearching terms, 

With full as many figns of deadly hate, 

As lean- fac’d envy in her loathfome cave. Shakefpeare. 
Seven other kine came up out of the river, ill-favoured 
hnd lean-h cftied. Gen. xli. 3. 

Let a phyfician beware how he purge after hard frofty wea¬ 
ther, and in a lean body, without preparation. Bacon. 

And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 

Praifing the lean, and fallow, abftinence. Milton . 

Swear that Adraftus, and the /^«-look’d prophet. 

Are joint confpirators. Dryd. and Lee’s Oedipus. 

Lean people often fufter for want of fat, as fat people may 
by obftru&ion of the veffels. Arhithnot on Aliments . 

No laughing graces wanton in my eyes ; 

But hagger’d r r ief, lean looking fallow care, t 


Dwell on my bvow. ^ 

*• SS terreftrial liquors, thofe that. 

are fat and light, and thole that ^'f t ™Thcory ffluEiJh. 
like common water. mmei s y j 

4 T nw ■ ooor ; in opbofition to great or ricii. 

^ That which combin’d us was moft great, and Jet/lo 
A leaner adion rend us. Shakef Ant. and Cleopati a 

Lean. n.f. That part of flelh which confifts of the mulcle 

without the fat. , 

With razors keen we cut our paffage clean 
Through rills of fat, and deluges of Urn Farqular. 

Le'anly. adv. [from loan.} Meagerly ; without plumpnefl., 
Le'anness. n.f. [from lean.] 

7 . Extenuation of body ; want of flefh ; meagrenefs. 

If thy leannefs loves fuch food, 

There are thofe, that, for thy fake . 

Do enough. . J J r c V,i 

The fymptoms of too great fluidity are excefs of umverlal 

fecretions, as of perfpiration, fweat, urine, liquid detoures, 
leannefs, and weaknefs. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2 . Want of bulk. a . 

The poor king Reignier, wnofe large ityle 
Agrees not with the leannefs of his purfe.. Shakefpeare, 
To Leap. v. n, [)?leapan, Saxon; loup , Scottifti.] 

1. To jump; to move upward or progreffively without change 

of the feet. . 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into my 
faddle with my armour on, I Ihould quickly leap into a 
w jf e Shakefpeare’s Plenry V. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with¬ 
out ; for that the weight, if it be proportionable, ftrength- 
eneth the finews by contra&ing them. In leaping with 
weights the arms are firft caft backwards and then forwards 
with fo much the greater force; for the hands go backward 
before they take their rife. Bacon’s Nat * Hifl 9 

In a narrow pit 

He faw a lion, and leap’d down to it, Cowley s Davideis . 

Thrice from the ground Ihe leap’d, was feen to wield 
Her brandilh’d lance. Dryden’s AEx, 

2 . To rufti with vehemence. 

God changed the fpirit of the king into mildnefs, who in 
a fear leaped from his throne, and took her in his arms, till 
{he came to herfelf again. Ejlh. xv. 8 * 

After he went into the tent, and found her not, he leaped 
out to the people. Judith AN. 17. 

He ruin upon ruin heaps. 

And on me, like a furious giant, leaps. Sandys * 

Strait leaping from his horfe he rais’d me up. Rowe. 

3. To bound; to fpring. 

Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy. Lukevi. 23. 

I am warm’d, my heart 

Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. Addifon , 

4. To fly ; to ftart. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes : fo looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntfman that has gall’d him ; 

Then makes him nothing. Shakef Henry VIII. 

Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and fparks of fire leap 
out. Job xli. 19. 

To Leap. v. a. 

1, To pafs over, or into, by leaping. 

Every man is not of a conftitution to leap a gulf for the 

faving of his country. L’EJlrange . 

As one condemn’d to leap 2 precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops ftiort. Dryden’s Spanljh Friar, 

She dares purfue, if they dare lead: 

As their example ftill prevails. 

She tempts the ftream, or leaps the pales. Prior. 

2. To comprefs ; as beafts. 

Too foon they muft not feel the firing of love : 

Let him not leap the cow. Dryden s Georg, 

Lea Pi n.f. [from the verb;] 

1. Bound ; jump ; a£t of leaping. 

2. Space palled by leaping. 

After they have carried their riders fafe over all leaps, and 
through all dangers, what comes of them in the end but to 
be broken-winded. L'EJlrange. 

3. Sudden tranfition. 

Wickednefs comes on by degrees, as well as virtue ; and 
fuddfcn leaps from ©ne extreme to another are unnatural. 

L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

The commons wrefted even the power of chuiing a king 
intirely out of the' 1 hands of the nobles ; which was fo great 
a leap , and caufed fuch a convulsion in the ftate, that the 
conftitution could not bear. Swift. 

4. An affault of an animal of preyi 

The cat made a leap at the moufe* L’Efirange. 


5 * Embrace of animals; 

How {he cheats her bellowing lovers eye; 

The rufhing :eap y the doubtful progeny. Dryden’s AEn. 
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LEA. 

6* Hazard, or effe& of leaping. 

Methinks, it were an eafy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon. Shak. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 

And woo your own deftruaion. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Behold that dreadful downfal of a rock. 

Where yon old fifher views the waves from high ! 

’Tis the convenient leap I mean to try. Dryd. Theocritus . 

Leap-froo. n. f [leap and frog .] A play of children, in 
which they imitate the jump of frogs. 

If I could win a lady at leap-frog , I jfhould quickly leap 
into a wife. Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Leap-year. n. f 

Leap-year or biffextile is every fourth year, and fo called from 
its leaping a day more that year than in a common year: 
fo that the common year hath 365 days, but the leap-year 
366 ; and then February hath 29 days, which in common 
years hath but 28. To find the leap-year you have this 
rule : 

Divide by 4; what’s left fhall be 
For leap-yedr o ; for paft 1, 2, 3. Harris. 

That the fun confifteth of 365 days and almoft fix hours, 
wanting eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted will, in 
procefs of time, largely deprave the compute; and this is 
^ the occafion of the biffextile or leap-year. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

*1 o LEARN, v. a. [leopman, Saxon.] 

1. To gain the knowledge or fkill of. 

Learn a parable of the fig-tree. Mat. xxiv. 32. 

He, in a fhorter time than was thought poflible, learned 
both to fpeak and write the Arabian tongue. Knolles. 

Learn , wretches ! learn the motions of the mind. 

And the great moral end of humankind. Dryd. Perfus. 

You may rely upon my tender care. 

To keep him far from perils of ambition: 

All he can learn of me, will be to weep ! A. Philips. 

2. To teach. [It is obfervable, that in many of the European 
languages the fame word fignifies to learn and to teach; to 
gain or impart knowledge.] 

He Would learn 

The lion ftoop to him in lowly-wife, 

A leffon hard. Spenfer's Fairy Sixteen, b. i. 

You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know not how to curfe : the red plague rid you. 

For learning me your language. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

A thoufand more mifchances than this one, 

Have learn'd me how to brook this patiently. Shakef. 

H'aft thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes ? Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Ye might learn in us not to think of men above that which 
is written. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 

To Learn, v. n. To take pattern. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; for I am meek 
and lowly. Mat. xi. 29. 

In imitation of founds, that man fhould be the teacher is 
no part of the matter; for birds will learn one of another. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N°. 237. 

Learned, adj. [from learn .] 

1. Verfed in fcience and literature. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand, which way the 
learned fhall determine of it. Locke. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence : 

Such labour’d nothings, in fo flrange a ftyle, 

Amaze th’ unlearn’d^ and make the learned fmile. Pope. 

The learned met with free approach, 

Although they came not in a coach. Swift. 

The beft account is given of them by their own authors : 
but I truft more to the table of the learned bifhop of Bath. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Skilled ; fkilful; knowing. 

Though train’d in arms, and learn'd in martial arts. 
Thou chuleft not to conquer men but hearts. Granville. 

3. Skilled in fcholaftick knowledge. 

Till a man can judge whether they be truths or 'no, his 
undemanding is but little improved: and thus men of much 
reading are greatly learned* but may be little knowing. Locke. 

Learnedly, adv. [from learned.] With knowledge; with 
fkill. 

Much 

He fpoke, and learnedly, for life; but all 
Was either pitied in him, or forgotten. Shakef. H. VIII. 
The apoftle feemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. Hooker. 
Ev’ry coxcomb fwears as learnedly as they. Swift. 

Learning, n. f [from learn.'] 

1. Literature ; fkill in languages or fciences ; generally fcho¬ 
laftick knowledge. .. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is almoft chilaiin; 
then its youth, when luxuriant and juvenile ; then its ftrength 
of years, when folid ; and, laftly, its old age, when dry-and 

exhauft. • Baem ’ s 

To tongue or pudding thou haft no pretence. 

Learning thy talent is, but mine is fenfe. Prior. 

As Moles was learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians, 


L E A 

fo it is manifeft from this chapter, that St. Paul Was a 
mafter in all the learning of the Greeks. BentWs 
2 . Skill in any thing good or bad. ' ' nno * s ' 

An art of contradidion by way of [corn, a learning w w. 
with we were long fithence forewarned, that the miferabl- 
times whereunto we are fallen fhould abound. H 
Le'arner. n.f [from learn.] One who is yet in his rudi* 
ments; one who is acquiring fome new art or knowled^ 
The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, excentTt'l 
in fome minds that have not differed themfelves to fi X. 1 Bacon 
Nor can a learner work fo cheap as a fkilful practiced artift 
Tr ca 4 n ‘ Graunt's Bills of Morta l 

LEASE, n.f [laiffer, , French. Spelmanf] 

1. A contrad by which, in confideration of fome payment a 
temporary poffeffion is granted of houfes or lands. 

Why, coufin, wer’t thou regent of the world. 

It were a fhame to let this land by leafe. Sbakefpeare 
Lords of the world have but for life their leafe, 

And that too, if the leffor pleafe, muft ceafe. Denham. 
I have heard a man talk with contempt of bifhops leaps 
as on a worfe foot than the reft of his eftate* * Swift, 

2. Any tenure. * 

Our high-plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thou to give the world increafe, 

Short’ned haft thy own life’s leafe. Milton. 

To Lease, v. a. [from the noun.] To let by leafe. 

Where the vicar leafes his glebe, the tenant muft pay the 
great tithes to the redor or impropriator, and the fmall tithes 
to the vicar. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

To Lease, v. n. [ lefen , Dutch.] To glean; to gather what 
the harveft men leave. 

She in harveft us’d to leafe ; 

But harveft done, to chare-work did afpire, 

Meat, drink, and two-pence, was her daily hire. Dryden. 
Le'aser. n.f [from leafe.] Gleaner; gatherer after the reaper. 
There was no office which a man from England might 
not have ; and I looked upon all who were born here as 
only in the condition of leafers and gleaners. Swift. 

LEASH, n. f. [ leffe , French; letfe , Dutch ; laccio , Italian.] A 
leather thong, by which a falconer holds his hawk, or a 
courier leads his greyhound. Hanmer. 

Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leajh , 

To let him flip at will. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

What I was, I am; 

More draining on, for plucking back ; not following 
My leajh unwillingly. Sbakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

The ravifhed foul being fhewn fuch game, would break 
thofe leajhes that tie her to the body. Boyle. 

2. A tierce; three. 

I am fworn brother to a leajh of drawers, and can call 
them all by their Chriftian names. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Some thought when he did gabble 
Th’ad heard three labourers of Babel, 

Or Cerberus himfelf pronounce 

A leajh of languages at once. Hudibras, p. i. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing in general. 

Thou art a living comedy; they are a leajh of dull de¬ 
vils. Dennis's Letters. 

To Leash, v. a. [from the noun.] To bind; to hold in a 
firing. 

Then fhould the warlike Harry, like himfelf, 

Aftume the port of Mars; and, at his heels, 

Leajht in like hounds, fhould famine, fword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shakef. Henry V. 

Le'asing. n.f. [leaye, Saxon.] Lies; falfhood. 

O ye fons of men, how long will ye have fuch pleafure in 
vanity, and feek after leafing ? Pj 2 * 

He ’mongft ladies would their fortunes read 
Out of their hands, and merry leafngs tell. Hub. Tale. 

He hates foul leafngs and vile flattery, 

Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubbard's Tale. 

That falfe pilgrim which that leafing told. 

Was indeed old Archimago. Spenf. Fairy !gueen. 

I have ever narrified my friends 
With all the fize that verity 
Would without lapfing fuffer : nay, fometimes, 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 

I’ve tumbl’d paft the throw; and in his praife # 

Have almoft ftampt the leafing. Shakef Coriolanus. 

As folks, quoth Richard, prone to leafing , 

Say things at firft, becaufe they’re pleafing; 

Then prove what they have once aflerted. 

Nor care to have their lie deferted: 

Till their own dreams at length .deceive them. 

And oft repeating they believe them. 

Trading free fhall thrive again, , „, 

Nor ha/mgs lend affright the fwatn. Gay sPaftyl- 

Least, ad . the fuperlative of little, [tep, Saxon. Th-s word 
IVallh would perfuade us to write left, that it may£ 



Prior. 
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analogous to left-, but ftlrely the profit U not Worth the 
I am lot worthy of the leaft of all the meroes Jewed^to 
mTcan no more have a pofitive idea of the g«ateff 

In the loweft f dtgree; in a degree below others; 

lefs than any other way. 

He refolv’d to wave his fuit, 

Or for a while play leaf in fight. 

E v ’n that avert; I chufe it not; 

But tafte it as the leaft unhappy loti 
No man more truly knows to place a right value on your 
fKendfhip, than he who leaft deferves it on all other accounts 

than his due fenfe of it. °P e s (r 

a r » AST 1 To fay no more ; not to demand or a.n.m 

Jt Leastwise, i more than is barely fufficient at the loweft 

Upon the maft they faw a young man, at leaf if be /were 
& man, who fate as on horfeback. ^dney. 

Every efted doth after a fort contain, at leaf wife refemble, 
the caufe from which it proceedeth. ~oo.:n , . 1 . 

The remedies, if any, are to be propofed from a conftant 
courfe of the milken diet, continued at leaf a year. 1 emple. 

A fiend may deceive a creature of more excellency than 
himfelf, at leaf by the tacit permiffioii of the omniic’.ent 
r> e j nCP Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Let ufeful obfervations be at leaf feme part of the fubje& 
of your converfation. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Le'asy. adj. [This word feems formed from the fame root 
with loifir, French, or loofe. ] Flimfy; of weak texture. 

He never leaveth, while the fenfe itfelf be left loofe and 

_ A A. MAM ^ j. O //-V. d AAA 


Hudibras, p. 
Dryd. Knight's Tale. 


leafy. j 

Le'ather. n.f [hfSeji, Saxon; leaar , Erfe.] 

8. Dreiled hides of animals. 

He was a hairy man, and girt with a girdle of leather about 
his loins. 2 Kings i. 8. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle ; * 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. Shakef Henry VI. 

And if two boots keep out the weather. 

What need you have two hides of leather. 

2. Skin ; ironically. 

Returning found in limb and wind, 

- Except fome leather loft behind. 

Le'athercoat. n.f [leather and coat.] An apple 
tough rind. 

There is a difh of leather coats for you. Shakef H. IV. 
Le'atherdRESSER. n.f [leather and drejfer.] He who dreffes 
leather. 

He removed to Cumae ; and by the way was entertained 
at the houfe of one Tychius, a leather-dreffer. Pope . 

Leather-mouthed, adj. [leather and mouth.] 

By a leather-mouthed fifh, I mean fuch as have their teeth 
in their throat; as, the chub or cheven. Walton's Angler. 
Le'athery. adj. [from leather.] Refembling leather. 

Wormius calls this cruft a leathery fkiri. Grew's Mufaum. 
Le'athern. adj. [from leather.] Made of leather. 

I faw her hand ; fhe has a leathern hand, 

A free-ftone colour’d hand: I verily did think 

That he? old gloves were on. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The wretched animal heav’d forth fuch groans. 

That their difeharge did ftretch his leathern coat 
Almoft to burfting. Shakef. As you like it. 

In filken or in leathern purfe retain 

A fplendid (hilling. Philips. 

Le'atherseller. n.f. [leather and feller.] He who deals in 
leather, and vends it. 

Leave, n.f [leape, Saxon; from lypan, to grant.] 

I. Grant of liberty; permiffion; allowance. 

By your leave, Ireneus, notwithftanding all this your care¬ 
ful forefight, methinks 1 fee an evil lurk unefpied. Spenfer. 
When him his deareft Una did behold, 

Difdaining life, defiring leave to dye. Spenfer. 

I make bold to prefs upon you. 

—You’re welcome ; give us leave, drawer. Sbakefpeare. 
The days 

Of Sylla’s fway, when the free fword took leave 

To aft all that it would. Bcnj. Johnfon's Catalim. 

i.hnce happy fnake ! that in her fleeve 
May boldly creep, we dare not give 
Our thoughts fo unconfin’d a leave. 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead* 

Offended that we fought without his leave. 

He takes this time his lecret hate to (hew. ’ xjryaen 
One thing more I crave leave to offer about fylWifm, be¬ 
fore I leave it. } & 

I muft have leave to be grateful to any who ferves meflei 
m be never fo obnoxious to any party: nor did the torv 
party put me to the hardfhip of afking this leave. P 0 2 

3. farewel; adieu. ? • 

lake leave and part, for you muft part forthwith. Shak. 
Evils that take leave , 


Afcham's Schoolmafter. 


Prior. 


Swift. 
with a 


Waller. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 
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On their departure, moft of all Ihew evil. Shake]}. 

There is further compliment of leave taking between J ranee 
and him. Shakefpeare’s Khg Lear. 

Here my father comes ; 

A double blefting is a double grace; 

Occafion fmiles upon a fecond leave. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

But my dear nothings, take your leave , 

No longer muft you me deceive. Suckling. 

Many ftars may be vifible in our hemifphere, that are 
not fo at prefent; and many which are at prefeilt (hall take 
leave of our horizon, and appear unto fouthern habitations. 

Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b.lv. c. 13; 

To Leave, v. a. pret. I left\ I have left. [Of the derivation 
of this word the etymologifts give no fatisfactory account ] 

1. To quit; to forfake; 

A man fhall leave his father and his mother, and cleave to 

his wife. ^J cn ; 2 4* 

When they were departed from him, they left him in great 
diieafes. 2 Chron. xxiv. 25. 

If they love lees; and leave the lufty wine, 

Envy them net their palates with the fwine. B, Johnfon. 

2. To defert; to abandon. 

He that is of an unthankful mind, will leave him in danger 
that delivered him. Eccluf.xxix. 17. 

3. To have remaining at death. 

There be of them that have left a name behind them. 

Eccluf. xliv. 8 . 

4. Not to deprive of. 

They ftill have left me the providence of God, and all the 
promifes of the gofpel, and my charity to them too. Taylor. 

5. To fuffer to remain. 

If it be done without order, the mind comprehendeth lefs 
that which is fet down; and befides, it leaveth a fufpicion, 
as if more might be faid than is expreffed. Bacon. 

Thefe things muft be left uncertain to farther difeoveries 
in future ages. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Who thofe are, to whom this right by defeent belongs, 
he leaves out of the reach of any one to difeover from his 
writings. Locke. 

6. Not to tarry away. 

They encamped againft them, and deftroyed the increafe 
of the. earth, and left no fuftenance for Ifrael. Judg. vi. 4. 

He fhall eat the fruit of thy cattle ; which alfo fhall not 
leave thee either corn, wine, or oil. Deut. xxviii. 48. 

Vaftius gave ftridl commandment, that they fhould leave 
behind them unneceffary baggage^ Knolles's Hjflory . 

7. To fix as a token or remembrance.- 

This I leave with my reader, as an occafion for him to 
confider, how much he may be beholden to experience. Locket. 

8. To bequeath; to give as inheritance. 

That peace thou leav'f to thy imperial line. 

That peace, Oh happy (hade, be ever thine; Dryden . 

9. To give up ; to refign. 

Thou (halt not glean thy vineyard; thou (halt leave them 
for the poor and ftranger. Eev. xix. 16. 

If a wife man were left to himfelf, and his own choice* 
to wifh the greateft good to himfelf he could devife ; the fum 
of all his wifhes would be this, That there were juft fuch a 
being as God is. Tillotfon, Serm .- I. 

10. To permit without interpofition. 

Whether Efau were a vaffal, I leave the reader to judge. 

11. To ceafe to do; to defift from. 

Let us return, left my father leave caring for the affes and 
take thought for us. L g ajh% ? . 

12. To Leave off. To defift from ; to forbear. 

If, upon any occafion, you bid him leave off the doing of 
any Thing, you muft be fure to carry the point. Locke 

In proportion as old age came on, he left off fox-hunting! 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°, xjr 
To Leaver. To forfake* 5 

He began to leave off lbme of his old acquaintance his 
roaring and bullying about the ftreets : he put on a ferious 
air ‘ _ . Arbuthnot's Hijlory of J 0 f m Bull, 

1 o omit; to negle£I. 

My good Camillo; 

I am fo fraught with curious b’ufinefs, that 

I leave ceremony, Shakefp. IVmter's Tale 

Shun they to treat with me too ? 

No good lady. 

Yon may partake: I have told ’em who you are 
1 fhould be loth to be left out , and here too 1 r 

What is fet down by order and divif.on doth demS«e 
that nothing ,s left out or omitted, but all is there. iW 
Befriend till utmoft enrJ * 


13 


14 


M 1 end 

Uf all thy dues be done, and none left out 
Ere' nice morn on the Indian deep 
From her cabin’d loop-hole peep. 

We afle, if thofe fubvert 
Reafonscftabliih’d maxims, who affert 
That we the world’s exigence may conceive, 
I hough we one atom out of matter leave. 

15 G 


Milton. 


Black more. 
I always 
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I always thought this paffage left out with a great deal of 
judgment, by Tucca and Varius, as it feems to contradict a 
part in the fixth iEneid. Addifon on Italy. 

To Leave, v. n. 

1. To ceafe; to defift. 

She is my efience, and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Fofter’d, illumin’d, cherifh’d, kept alive. Shaktfpeare. 

And fince this bufinefs fo far fair is done, 

Let us not leave till all our own be worn Shakef H. IV. 

He began at the eldeft, and left at the youngeft. Genef 

2. To Leave off. To defift. 

Grittus, hoping that they in the caftle would not hold out, 
left off to batter or undermine it, wherewith he perceived he 
little prevailed. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks . 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate, 

Leave off.\ and for another fummons wait. Rofcommoti . 

3. To Leave off. To flop. 

Wrongs do not leave off there where they begin, 

But ftill beget new mifehiefs in their courfe. Daniel. 

To Leave, v. a. [from levy, lever, French.] To levy; to 
raife: a corrupt word, made, I believe, by Spenfer , for a 
rhyme. 

An army ftrong fhe leav'd. 

To war on thofe which him had of his realm bereav’d. 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen, h. ii. 
Le'aved. adj. [from leaves , of leaf] 

1. Furnifhed with foliage. 

2. Made with leaves or folds. 

I will loofe the loins of kings, to open before him the 
two leaved gates. lf a ‘ x ^ v * I * 

LE'AVEN. n.f. [levain, French; kvare, Latin.] 

1. Ferment mixed with any body to make it light; particularly 
ufed of four dough mixed in a mafs of bread. 

It (hall not be baken with leaven. . Lev. vi. 17. 

All fermented meats and drinks are eafilieft digefted ; and 
thofe unfermented, by barm ox leaven, are hardly digefted. Floyer. 

2. Any mixture which makes a general change in the mafs. 

Many of their propofitions favour very lfrong of the old 
leaven of innovations. ^ing Charles . 

To Le'aven. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ferment by fomething mixed. 

You muft tarry the leav'ning. Shakef Troil. and Lreffida. 
Whofoever eateth leavened bread, that foul (hall be cut 
g- Exod.x ii. 17. 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
leavenings, and feafonings; fo that fome do extremely move 
appetites. Baton t Mantis. 

2. To taint; to imbue. 

That cruel fomething unpoffeft. 

Corrodes and leavens all the reft. Prior. 

Le'ayer. n.f [leave.] One who deferts or forfakes. 

Let the world rank me in regifter 
A mafter -leaver, and a fugitive. Shakefpeare. 

Leaves, n.f The plural of leaf. 

Parts fit for the nourifhment of man in plants are, feeds, 
roots, and fruits; for leaves they give no nourifhment at *11. 

* Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Le'ayings. n.f. [from leave.} Remnant; relicks; offal: it 

has no fingular. . 

My father has this morning call d together. 

To this poor hall, his little Roman fenate, > 

The leavings of Pharfalia. Addifon s Cato. 

Then who can think we’ll quit the place. 

Or flop and light at Cloe’s head, « 

With feraps and leavings to be fed. . f w U u 

Le'avy. adj. [from leaf] Full of leaves ; covered with leaves. 
Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear, 

For he then chofen was the dignity 

Of village lord that Whitfontide to bear. Sidney. 

. Now & near enough : your leavy fereens throw down, 
And fcow X thofe you are. Scare's Macbeth. 

To Lech. v. a. [ lecher , French.] To lick over. 

Haft thou yet leched the Athenian s eyes 
Withthe love juice. Shakefp. Midfummer N.ghtsDream. 
t TT'PHFR v I TDerived by Skinner from luxure, old rrench . 
L S "Ji iirthe'middle ages in the fame fenfe.] A whore- 

m fwiil now take the leather ; he’s at my fmufe; he cannot 
1 me Shakef. Merry Wives of Wmdjoi. 

You', like a letcher, out of whorifh loins 
Are pleas’d to breed out your lnheiitots. JP 

The lecher foon transforms his miftrefs; now 
In Io’s place appears a lovely cow. J 

'The fleeDV leacher fhuts his little eyes, 7 

About his churning chaps the frothy bubbles rife. ry 

She yields her charms , n , r 

To that fair letcher, the ftrong § od ° f Pop ‘ ‘ 

Tn T f'cher. V. n. [from the noun.] To whore. 

ToL Sr adultery' no. The wren goes^dj^ 
mlded fly does letcher in my fight. W*fJP- S 


Gut eats all day, and ktchevs all the night. B. %hnfof 
Lec'herous. adi. ffrom lecher. 1 Leud: luftfnh y 


Hanmer. 2. 


-... adj. [from lecher.] Leud; luftful; 

The fapphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous ; the emerald fhould fly t0 
pieces, if it touch the {kin of any unchafte perfon. Derham 
Le'cherously. adv. [from lecherous.] Leudly; luftfully; 
Le'cherousness. n.f. [from lecherous.] Leudnefs. 

Le'chery. n.f. [from lecher.] Leudnefs; luft. 

The reft welter with as little fhame in open lechery , as 
fwine do in the common mire. A jchants Schoolmafer 

Againft fuch leudfters, and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery; Shakefpeare. 
Le'ction. n.f. [leliio, Lat.] A reading ; a variety in copies. * 
Every critick has his own hypothefis : if the common text 
be not favourable to his opinion, a various leliion fhall be 
made authentick. Watts's Lorick 

LE'CTURE. n.f. [leifure, French.] * ‘ 

l. A difeourfe pronounced upon any fubje£t. 

Mark him, while Dametas reads his ruftick lelittre unto 
him, how to feed his beafts before noon, and where to fhade 
them in the extreme heat. Sidney, b. ii. 

Wrangling pedant, 

When in mufick we have [pent an hour. 

Your lefture fhall have leifure for as much. Shakefp. 
When letters from Cefar were given to Rufticus, he re- 
fufed to open them till the philofopher had done his lec¬ 
tures. Taylor's holy Livinc. 

Virtue is the folid good, which tutors fhould not only read 
lelfures and talk of, but the labour and art of education 
fhould furnifh the mind with, and faften there. Locke ; 

Numidia will be bleft by Cato’s leliures. Addifon's CatOi 

2. The a& or praftice of reading; perufal. 

In the leifure of holy feripture, their apprehenfions are 
commonly confined unto the literal fenfe of the text. Browne, 

3. A magifterial reprimand. 

To Le'cture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inftrudt formally. 

2. To inftrudt infolently and dogmatically. 

Le'cturer. n.f. [from leifure.] An inftru&or; a teacher by 

way of le&ure; a preacher in a church hired by the parifh 
to aflift the re&or or vicar. 

If any minifter refufed to admit into his church a lelfurer 
recommended by them, and there was not one orthodox or 
learned man recommended, he was prefendy required to at¬ 
tend upon the committee. Clarendon. 

Le'ctureship* n.f. [from leifure.] The office of a le&urer. 1 
He got a lelfurejhip in town of fixty pounds a year, where 
he preached conftantly in perfon. Swift, 

Led. part. pret. of lead. ' 

Then fhall they know that I am the Lord your God, 
which caufed them to be led into captivity among the hea- 

Ezek. xxxix. 28. 

The leaders of this people caufed them to err, and they 
that are led of them are deftroyed. . Ifa.ix. 16. 

As in vegetables and animals, fo in moft other bodies, not 
propagated by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on, and are 

moft led by .' . L ° cb - 

Ledge. n.J. [ leggen , Dutch, to lie.] 

1. A row; layer; ftratum. . 

The loweft ledge or row fhould be merely of ftone, clolely 

laid, without mortar : a general caution for all parts m build¬ 
ing contiguous to board. Cotton's ArchiteHure. 

2. A ridge rifing above the reft. , 

The four parallel flicks rifing above five inches higher| than 

the handkerchief, ferved as ledges on each fide. (rulltvei. 

2. Any prominence, or rifing part. 

Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides. 

The bending brow above, a fafe retreat provides 
Ledhorse. n.f. [led and borfe.) A fumpter horfe. 

Lee. n. f. [ lie , French.] 

I. Dregs ; fediment; refufe. 

My cloaths, my fex, exchang d for thee. 

I’ll mingle with the people’s wretched/^. 

[Sea term; fuppofed by Skinner from / eau y re 0 
generally that fide which is oppofite to the “ “ fthe 

more is that the wind blows on To be und ^ 

fhore, is to be clofe under the weather fhore. A fo 
(hip is one that is not fall by a wind, to ma J h 

good as (he might. To lay a (hip by the :lce, « tobnng^ 
fo that all her fails may lie againft the ma(L ..n ^ 

and the wind to come right on her broadfide, fo that 

make little or no way. . r »;r raVi had had 

If we, being ftorm-beaten m the bay ‘r’tranfport- 

a port under our lee, that we might have he Indian 

ing fhips with our men of war, we ha . 

fleet, and the Azores. , , n.mkirk with 

The Hollanders were wont to nde before Dankh^^ 

e wind at north weft, making a lee (hore 

Unprovided of tackling and victualling, they and 

fea by P a ^rm ; yet better do fo than venture 
finking on a lee■ fhore. 


Drydcn. 


tlie 


King Sharif 

Hun, 
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• Him, haply flumb’ring on the Norway feam; 

The pilot of feme fmall night-founder d JkiB, 

■Deeming feme ifland, 6ft as feamen tell, 

Invefts the^fea.' ^ ; Milton's Paradfe Lojl, h. , 

Batter’d by his lee they lay, 

The paffing winds through their torn canvafs play; Drydcn. 

^Aphyton! S aVr S ofeffor ;l of theart of healing: whence we 

&11 U A leech jthe which had great infight 
Tn t^at difeafe of grieved confcience, 

And well could cure the fame ; his name was patience. ^ 

A Spenfer s Fairy Queen, b. 1. 

Her words prevail’d, and then the learned leach 

His cunning hand’gan to his wounds fo lay. 

And all things elfe the which his art did teach. Fa. Qu> 
Phyfick is their bane. 

The learned leaches in defpair depart, 

And fhake their heads, defponding of their art. Drjden, 
Wife leeches wiil not vain receipts obtrude : 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill; 

Till fome fafe crifis. . v ,. Drydeftt 

The hoaiy wrinkled leech has watch d and toil d, 

Tried every health reftoring herb and gum, 

And wearied out his painful fkill in vain. Rowe s f. Shore . 
A fkilful leach. 

They fay, had wrought this blelTed deed ; 

This leach Arbiithnot was yclept. Gay's Paftorals. 

2 A kind bf Imall watei* ferpeht, which faftens on animals, 

* and fucks the blood : it il ufed to draw blood where the lah- 
cet is lefs fafe, whence perhaps the name. 

I drew blood by leeches behind his ear. Wfcman's Surg . 

Sticking like leechel, till they Biirft with bldod. 

Without remorfe irifatiably. Rofcorhrnon . 

To LEEck. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat with medica¬ 
ments. 

LiTtHCRAFt. n.f. [leech and tr'aft .1 The art of healing. 

WS ft tidy fpeech, but cithers we perfuade : 

We leechcraft learn; but others cure with it. Davies. 

Leef. adj. [ lieve, leve, Dutch.] Kind; fond. 

Whilome all thefe were low and leffe. 

And .lov’d their flocks to feed ; 

They never ftrove to be, the chief. 

And Ample was their weed. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Leek. n.f. [leac, Saxonj Lock, Dutch'; h'echk, Erfe.J, 

Its flWer confifts of fix pedals, and is ffiaped, as it were, 
like a bell; in the center arifes the pointal, V^hich after¬ 
ward becomes a roundifh fruit, divided into th'fee cells, which 
contain roundifh feeds : to thefe notes may be added, the {la¬ 
mina are generally broad and flat, ending in three capifla- 
ments, of which the middle one is furnifhed with a chive; 
the flowers are alfo gathered into alifioft globular bunches : 
the rbots are long; cylindrical,' and ebated, the coats ending 
irt plain leaves. Miller. 

Know’ft thou Fluelldn ?—Yes. 

—Tell him I’ll knock his htk about his pate,' 

Upon St. David’s day. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Leek to the W elifh, to Dutchmen butter’s' dear. Gay. 
We ufe acrid plants' inwaVdly and outwardly iiYgangreens ; 
In the feurvy, water-brefles, horfe-ra:difh’, garii'ck, or leek 
pottage. Floyet dfi Humours, 

LEER. n. f. [pleape, facies, Saxon.} 

1. An oblique view. 

I fpy entertainment in her; fhe gives the le/r bf invitation. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives' of Windfor. 
Afide the devil turn’d' 

For envy, yet with jealous leef malign 
Ey’d them alkance. Milteds Par. Loff, &’. iv. 

2'. A laboured call of countenance. 

Damn with faint praife, concede with civil leer. Pope. 
I place a flatefman full before my fight; 

A bloated moiifter in all his ge-er, 

With fhamelefs vifage, and perfidious leer. Swift 

To Leer. v. n. [from the noun.] J 

t. To look obliquely ; to 1 look archly. 

I will leer upon him as he comes by; and do' but mark 
the countenance that he will give me. Shakefp. Henry IV 
I wonder whether you tafte the pleafure bf independency’ 
or whether you' do not fometimes 7 m- upoii' the court 
' 2 k To look With a forced countenance. * d ‘ 

Bertran has been taugpt the arts'of coUfts ; 

To gild a face with fmiles, and leer a man to fuin Drvd 
L fmiuu/' ^ FrenCh ' ;i ^ 5 'fediment: it has feldom a 

This proceeded by reafon of the old humour of thofe coun 

t tw’M he n ‘ H f mem ° r y, of Richard Was fo ftroUg, 
that it lay like Ices m the bottom of mens hearts; and if the 

veffel was but ftirred, it would come up. Bacon’s Henry VII 
ir they love lees, and leave the lufly wine, 

Envy them not their palates with the lwine. ’ B. Johnfon. 


LEG 

Thofe lees that trouble it refine 
The agitated foul of generous wine; DrydertK. 

To Leese. v. a ._ [lefen, Dutch.] To lofe : an old word. 

Then fell to thy profit both butter and cheefe. 

Who buieth it fooner the more he fhall leefc. Tuffer* 

No caufe, nor client fat, will Chev’ril leefe. 

But as they come on both Tides he takes fees ; 

And pleafeth both : for while he melts his greafe 

For this, that wins for whom he holds his peace. B. Johnf. 

How in the port our fleet dear time did leefe, 

Withering like prisoners, which lie but for fees. Donne. 

Leet. n.f. 

Leefe, ot lcta, is otherwife called a law-day. The word 
feemeth to have grown from the Saxon le^e, which was a 
court of jurifdidlion above the wapentake or hundred, com¬ 
prehending three or four of them, otherwife called thkill¬ 
ing, and contained the third part of a province or fhire - 
thefe jurifdidlions, one and other,- be now abolifhed, and {wal¬ 
loped up in the county court. Cowell. 

Who has a breaft fo pure. 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law-days, and in feffions fit 

With meditations lawful. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

You would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe fhe bought ftone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Shak. 

Le’ewarD. adj. [lee and peapb, Saxon.] 

i. Towards the wind. See Lee. 

The clafticse were called long fhips, the onerarise round, 
becaufe of their figure approaching towards circular : this 
figure, though proper for the ftowage of goods, was not the 
fitteft for failing, becaufe of the great quantity of leeward 
way, except when they failed full before the wind. Arbuth. 

Let no flatefman dare, 

A kingdom to a fliip compare ; 

Left he fhould call our commonweal 
A veffel with a double keel; 

Which juft like ours, new rigg’d and man’d, 

And got about a league from land. 

By change of wirid to leeward fide. 

The pilot knew not how to guide. Swift. 

Left, participle prefer, of leave. 

Alas, poor l&dy ! defolate and left ; 

I weep myfelf to think upon thy words. Shakefpeare. 

Had fuefi a river as this been left to itfelf, to have found 
its way out from arripflg the Alps, whatever windings it had 
made, it muft have formed feveral little Teas. Addifon. 

Were I left to myfelf, I would rather aim at inftrudling 
than diverting; but if we will be ufeful to the world, we 
muft take it as we find it. Addifon's Speltator, N\ 179. 

Left. adj. [lufte, Dutch; Idvus, Latin.] Siniftrous; not 
right. 

That there is alfo in men a natural prepotency in the right, 
we cannot with conftancy affirm, if we make obfervation 
irf chifd’ren, who permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft- 
times confine it unto the kft, and are not without great diffi¬ 
culty reftrained from' it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

The right to Pluto’s golden palace guides, 

The left to that unhappy region tends. 

Which’ to the depth of Tartarus defeends. Dry den's JEn. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can. 

A raven from a wither’d oak, 

Left of their lodging was oblig’d to croak ; 

That omen lik’d him not. 

The left foot naked when they march to fight, 

But in a bull’s raw hide they fheathe the ri^ht. 

The man who ftruggles in the fight, 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. ^ p r ' lor 

Left-handed, adj. [left atid Md.] Ufing the left-hand ra- 
ther than right. 

are m °ft on the fight-fide, whereby cuftom 
helpeth ; for we fee, that fbme are left-handed, which are 
fuch as have ufed the left-hand'moft. Bacons Nat Hift 
lor the feat of the heart and liver on one fide, whereby 
men become left-ha?tded, it happeneth too rarely to counte- 
nance an effect fo common: for the feat of the' liver on the 
left-fide is very monftrous. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

thrieft-hand BNESS ’ *' f ' [from afitaiff ufe of 

Although a fqii'nit left-handednefs 
B ungracious ; yet we cannot want that hand. 

”*/• L%? Damfh; leggur, Ifiahdick.] 

‘SSS;* "* - »*** <*• p-1— 

AHr tardy feet denv’d, 

1 h e tru % a * T f their better teg, fepply’d ' 

1 urging comfits, and anfs e<rv s , ' 

Had almoft brought him off hftlegs. Hvdibras 

Such intrigues people cannot mlet with, who have rol 
thing but l4 to cam-' them. ^ZdZ. 

2. An 
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2 An a£l of obeifance* 

At court, he that cannot make a leg, put off his cap, kifs 
his hand, and fay nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor 
cap. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Their horfes never give a blow. 

But when they make a leg, and bow. Hudibras, p. iii. 

If the boy fhould not put off his hat, nor make legs very 
gracefully, a dancing-mafter will cure that defedl. Locke. 
He made his leg, and went away. Swift. 

3. To (land on his own legs; to fupport himfelf. 

Perfons of their fortune and quality could well have flood 
upon their own legs, and needed not to lay in for counte¬ 
nance and fupport. Collier of Friendjhip . 

4. That by which any thing is fupported on the ground: as, 
the leg of a table. 

Le'gacy. n.f [ legatum , Latin.] 

Legacy is a particular thing given by lafl will and tefla- 
ment. Cowell. 

If there be no fuch thing apparent upon record, they do 
as if one fhould demand a legacy by force and virtue of fome 
written teflament, wherein there being no fuch thing fpeci- 
fied, he pleadeth that there it muff needs be, and bringeth 
arguments from the love or good-will which always the te- 
flator bore him ; imagining, that thefe, or the like proofs, 
will convi£l a teflament to have that in it, which other men 
can no-where by reading find. Hooker , b. iii. 

Go you to Caefar’s houfe ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 

How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shakef J. Ccsfar. 

Good counfel is the befl legacy a father can leave a child. 

L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

When he thought you gone 
T’ augment the number of the blefs’d above. 

He deem’d ’em legacies of royal love; 

Nor arm’d, his brothers portions to invade. 

But to defend the prefent you had made. 

When the heir of this vafl treafure knew. 

Flow large a legacy was left to you, 

He wifely ty’d it to the crown again. 

Leave to thy children tumult, flrife, and war. 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 

LE'GAL. adj. [legal, French; leges, Latin.] 

1. Done or conceived according to law. 

Whatfoever was before, was before time of memory; and 
what is fince is, in a legal fenfe, within the time of me¬ 
mory. Hale's Hijl. of the Common Law of England. 

2. Lawful; not contrary to law. 

His merits 

To fave them, not their own, though legal, works. Milt. 
Legality, n.f [legalite, French.] Lawfulnefs. 
ToLe'galize. v.a. [legalifer, French; from legal.] To au¬ 
thorize ; to make lawful. 

If any thing can legalize revenge, it fhould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perfon : but revenge is fo abfolutely the 
peculiar of heaven, that no confideration can impower, even 
the befl men, to affume the execution of it. South's Sermons. 
Le'gally. adv. [from legal.] Lawfully; according to law. 

A prince may not, much lefs may inferior judges, deny 
ruilice, when it is legally and competently demanded. Taylor. 
Le'gataRY. n.f. [legataire , French; from legatum, Latin.] 
One who has a legacy left. 

An executor fhall exhibit a true inventory of goods, taken 
in the prefence of fit perfons, as creditors and legataries are, 
unto the ordinary. 

Legating, adj. [from legate.} Made by a legate. # . 

When any one is abfolved from excommunication, it is 
provided by a legatine conflitution, that fome one fhall pub- 
lifh fuch abfolution. Ay life's Parergon. 

2 . Belonging to a legate of the Roman fee. 

All thofe you have done of late, 

By your power legatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compafs of a praemunire. Shakefpeare. 

Legate, n.f [legatus, Latin; /^French; legato, Italian.] 

A deputy ; an ambaffador. 

The legates from th’ jTtohan prince return : 

Sad news they bring, that after all theicoft, . 

And care employ’d, their embafly is loft. Dryden. Mnets 
A kind of fpiritual embaffador from the pope ; a commil- 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


1. 


2 . 


fioner deputed by the pope for ecclefiaflical affairs. 
Look where the holy legate comes apace. 

To °"ive us warrant from the hand of heav n. 


r 


Shakefp. 

Upon the legate s fummons, he fubmitted himfelf to an ex¬ 
amination, and appeared before him. Atterbury. 

Legatee, n. f [from legatum, Lat.] One who has a legacy 

left him. 

If he chance to ’fcape this difmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden s Juvena . 
Mv will is, that if any of the above-named legatees fhould 
die before me, that then the refpeaive legacies fhall revert 

Lega^on. n.f. Latin.] Deputation! commiffion; 

embafly. 


LEG 

It will be found, that after a legation ad res repetendas A 
a refufal, and a denunciation or indidlion of a war, the w 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but )1 

* large. U 

In the attiring and ornament of their bodies the duke h d 
a fine and unaffected politenefs, and upon occafion colllv a 
in his legations. WotUn 

Lega'tdr. n.f. [from lego, Latin.] One who makes a will’ 
and leaves legacies. * 

Suppofe debate 

Betwixt pretenders to a fair eflate. 

Bequeath’d by lome legator's lafl intent. /j n ,r- 

Le'gend. n.f [legenda, Latin.] 

1. A chronicle or regifler of the fives of faints. 

Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elfe but 
heaps of frivolous and fcandalous vanities, they have been 
even with difdain thrown out, the very nefls which bred them 
abhorring them. Hooker, b. v . 

There are in Rome two fets of antiquities; the chrilfian 
and the heathen; the former, though of a frefher date, are 
fo embroiled with fable and legend, that one receives but little 
fatisfadlion. _ Addifon's Remarks on Italy 

2. Any memorial or relation. 

And in this legend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilfl you arm you; arm you whilfl you read. 

Fairfax, b. i. 

3. An incredible unauthentick narrative. 

Who can fhow the legends, that record 
More idle tales, or fables fo abfurd. Blackmore. 

It is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes 
profane fcorners fo willingly let go the expedition of it. It 
is not the articles of the creed, but the duty to God and their 
neighbour, that is fuch an inconfiflent incredible legend. 

m Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Any infeription ; particularly on medals or coins. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivenefs of legends on 
ancient coins. Addifon on Medals. 

Le'ger. n.f. [from legger, Dutch. To fie or remain in a 
place.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a leger ambafla- 
dor ; a refident; one that continues at the court to which he 
is fent; a leger-book, a book that lies in the compting- 
houfe. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav’n. 

Intends you for his fwift ambaffador, 

Where you fhall be an everlafling leiger. Shakefpeare. 
I’ve giv’n him that. 

Which, if he take, fhall quite unpeople her 
Of leidgers for her fweet. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

If legier ambaffadors or agents were fent to remain near the 
courts of princes, to obferve their motions, and to hold eor- 
refpondence with them, fuch were made choice of as were 
vigilant. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Who can endear 

Thy praife teo much ? thou art heav’ns leiger here, 
Working againfl the flates of death and hell. Herbert. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of thofe who 
attended his perfon, who, in truth, lay leiger for the cove¬ 
nant, and kept up the fpirits of their countrymen by their 
intelligence. Clarendon, b. ii. 

I call that a ledger bait, which is fixed, or made to reft, in 
one certain place, when you fhall be abfent; and I call that 
a walking bait which you have ever in motion. Walton. 
Le'gerdemain. n.f. [contrailed perhaps from legerete demain, 
French.] Slight of hand; juggle; power of deceiving the 
eye by nimble motion ; trick; deception ; knack. 

He fo fight was at legerdemain, 

That what he touch’d came not to fight again. Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and legerdemain by which men impofe 
upon their own fouls, there is none fo common as the plea 
of a good intention. South's Sermons. 

Leg'erity. n.f. [ legerete , French.] Lightnefs; nimblenefs; 
quicknefs. A word not in ufe. . 

When the mind is quicken’d. 

The organs though defunil and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With called Hough and frelh legerity. Shakefpeare. 

Le'gged. adj. [from leg.] Having legs ; furnilhed with legs. 
Le'gible. n.f [ legibilis , Latin.] 

1. Such as may be read. , 

You obferve fome clergymen with their heads held oow 
within an inch of the culhion, to read what is y 
legible. J 

2. Apparent; difcoverable. 

People’s opinions of themfelves are legible in their CGU , 
nances. Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man n 
vigour and enterprize in his air and motion; it amP £^ r< 
and fiomificancy upon his face. > 

Le'gibly. adv. [from legible.] In fuch a manner as may 

read. 

Le'gioN. [legio, Latin.] 
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1. A body of Roman foldiers, confifling of about five thou- 

' Vhe moll remarkable piece in Antoninus’s pillar is,- the 
figure of Jupiter Plavius fending rain on the fainting army of 
Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the o-reatell confirmation pofiible of the llory of the Chrif- 
tian legion. Addl f on * 

2. A military force. 

She to foreign realms 

Sends forth her dreadful legions. Philips. 

■3. Any great number. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d. Shakefp. 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where one lm has entered, legions will force their way through 
the fame breach. Rogers's Sermons. 

Le'gionary. adj. [from legion .] 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themfelves betwixt jell and earnell, 
make up the legionary body of error. Brown s Vulg. Err ours. 

Legislation, n.f [from legiflator , Lat.] The a£l of giving 
laws. 

Pythagoras joined legflation to his philofophy, and, like 
others, pretended to miracles and revelations from God, to 
give a more venerable landlion to the laws he preferibed. 

Littleton on the Converfon of St. Paul. 

Legislative, adj. [from legiflator .] Giving laws; law- 
giving. 

Their Lgflathvc frenzy they repent, 

Enabling it Ihould make no precedent. Denham. 

The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thofe qualities are 
proper to the legijlative flyle. Dryden. 

LEGISLATOR, n.f [legifator, Latin; legiflatour , French.] 
A lawgiver ; one who makes laws for any community. 

It fpoke like a legiflator: the thing fpoke was a law 7 . South. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. 

And legflators feem to think in Hone. Pope. 

Legislature, n.f. [from legiflator, Latin.] The power that 
makes laws. 

Without the concurrent confent of all three parts of the 
legflature, no law is or can be made. Hale's Com. Law. 

In the notion of a legflature is implied a power to change, 
repeal, and fufpend laws in being, as well as to make new 
•laws. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 16. 

By the fupreme magiflrate is properly underflood the legif- 
lative power; but the word magillrate Teeming to denote a 
Angle perfon, and to exprefs the executive power, it came to 
pafs that the obedience due to the legflature was, for want of 
conferring this eafy diftin&ion, mifapplied to the admini- 
llration. Swift's Sentiments of a Ch. of England Man. 

Legitimacy, n.f. [from legitimate.] 

1. Lawfulnefs of birth. 

^ln refpedl of his legitimacy, it will be good. Ay tiffe. 

2. Genuinenefs; not fpurioufnefs. 

The legitimacy or reality of thefe marine bodies vindicated, 

I now inquire by what means they were hurried out of the 
ocean. Woodward's Natural Hi/lorv 

LEGITIMATE, adj. [from legitimus, Lat. legitime , French.] 
Born in marriage ; lawfully begotten. J 

Legitimate Edgar, I mull have your land ; 

Our father’s love is to the ballard Edmund. Shakefpeare 

An adulterous perfon is tied to make provifion for the 
children begotten in unlawful embraces, that they may do 
no injury to the legitimate, by receiving a common portion. 

... T Taylor’s Rule of Holy Livino. 

Jo Leci TIM ate. v.a. [legitimer, Fr. from the adjeaive.f 

1. Lo procure to any the rights of legitimate birth. 

a. rSetw h S. that was a baftard - 4**“ 

t W Tl d ^ e "? p ; offible for an y entei ‘Prize to be lawful, if 
that which (hould legitimate it is fubfequent to it, and can have 
no influence to make it good or bad. Decay of Piet, 

Leci timately. adv. [from legitimate.] Lawfully; genuinely! 

„ % degrees he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat, 7 

r _ rhuS ^ lfficultles P r ove a foul legitimately great. Dryden 

iwsr ?*"“-• r "“ •«-j 

I have difclaim’d my land ; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone • 

liSaS 'Tfp.fi »' a bi. 

LEGUMEN l 'not riTL uT Ch u TT’’ Lat 'J Seeds 
Up„rie 7 ' 5 , ot reaped, but gathered by the hand • a* 
beans . m general, all larger feeds; pulfe. 7 * ’ 


L E 

I11 the fpririg fell great rains, upon which enfued a moft 
deflrudlive mildew upon the corn and legmnes. Arbuthnot, 

Leguminous, adj. [ legumineux , French; from legumen.j Be¬ 
longing to pulfe ; confifling of pulfe. 

The pfoperefl food of the vegetable kingdom is taken From 
the farinaceous feeds : as oats, barley, and wheat; or of fome 
of the filiquofe or leguminous ; as, peas or beans. Arbuthnot. 

Le'isURABLY. adv. [from leifurable.] At leifure; without tu¬ 
mult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our reft is 
come, the patterns of our diffolution may be Jacob, Mofes, 
Jofhua, and David, who leifur ably ending their lives in peace, 
prayed for the mercies, of God to come upon their pofterity. 

Hooker, b. v. 

Le'isUrable. adj. [from leifure.] Done at leifure; not hur¬ 
ried ; enjoying leifure. 

A relation ineXcufeable in his works of leifurable hours, the 
examination being as ready as the relation. Brown , 

LE'ISURE. n.f [ loifir , French.] 

1. Freedom from bufinefs or hurry; vacancy of mind; power 
to fpend time according to choice. 

A- gentleman fell very fick, and a friend faid to him. Send 
for a phyfician; but the fick man anfwered. It is no matter ; 
for if I die, I will die at leifure. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the 
defire of leifure is much more natural than of bufinefs and 
care. Temple . 

O happy youth ! 

For whom thy fates referve fo fair a brrde : 

He figh’d, and had no leifure more to fay. 

His honour call’d his eyes another way. Dryden's Ovid. 

You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have not 
only the -leijure of thinking, but the pleafure to think of no¬ 
thing which can difeompofe your mind. Dryden. 

2. Convenience of time. 

We’ll make our leifures to attend on yours. Shakef 

They fummon’d up their meiny, ftrait took horfe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leifure of their anfwer. Shakefp. King Lear . 

I fhall leave with him that very rational and emphatical 
rebuke of Tully, To be confidered at his leifure. Locke . 

3. Want of leifure. Not ufed. 

More than I have faid, loving countrymen ; 

The leifure and enforcement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Le'isurely. adj. [from leifure.] Not hally; deliberate; done 
without hurry. 

He was the wretchedft thing when he was young. 

So long a growing, and fo leifurely, 

That, if the rule were true, he fhould be gracious. 

The e arl of Warwick, with a handful of men, “firedfLWh 
an iEdinburgh, and returned by a leifurely march. Hayward. 

The bridge is human life: upon a more leifurely furvey of 
it, I found that rt confifted of threefcore and ten intire arches. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. icq. 

Leisurely adv. [from tefurl] Not in a hurry; flowly 9 

1 he Belgians hop’d, that with difoMer’d hafte. 

Our deep-cut keels upon the fands might run ; 

Or if with caution leifurely we paft^ 

Their numerous grofs might charge us one by one. Dryd. 

We defended ver y leifurely, my friend being careful to 
count the fteps AddifonU Freei J d N J 

Le MAN. n.f. [Generally fuppofed to be laimtmt, the lovtr’ 
French ; but rmagmed by with almoffi equal proba- 

bihty, to be derived from leef, Dutch, or leer , 

Ipved and man. This etymology is ftrongly fupported by the 
antient orthography, according to which if was* written Vue- 

7? agaMant; HanZer 

Hold for my fake, and do him not to dye; 

But vanquilh d, thme eternal bondflave make 

And me thy worthy meed unto thy leman take. Fa 

A cup of wine, 

That’s brifk and fine, £ 

I r'dzt drm r r n -° the Uman mine - Shafof. Henry IV \ 

^A pfopofitinnp're- 

"'l French; limonhtm, low Latin 1 

1. T he fruit of the lemon-tree. ^atm.j 

tbaTof 6 ‘ em0m " “ 0re C °° Iing a{lrin ^ 

1 he dyers° ufe it for dying of bright vltltT °A 
lours. & s c ° WS an< ^ l smon co- 

Resr P Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

2. The tree that bears lemons Thomfon s Sermons. 

the flower confifts 

is alnroft oi an oval figure P and T^ ° f a / ofc : the 

ngure, and divided into feveral cells, in 

5 which 
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L E N 

>vhich are lodged hard feeds, furrounded by a thick flefhv 
Jubilance, which, for the moft part, is full of an acid juice! 
rhere are many varieties of this tree, aiid the fruit is yearly 
imported from Lifbon in great plenty. Miller. 

Lemona'de. n.f [from lemon.] Liquor made of* water, fu- 
gar, and the juice of lemons. 

Thou, and thy wife, and children, fhouicj walk in my 

t0 ^ S ’ and dr<Ink lem °™de. Arbuth. J. Bull. 

lo r Lr l D> v ‘ tf -'[l*nan, Saxon jleenen, Dutch.} 

I. 1 o afford, on condition of repayment. 

Thou (halt not give him thy money upon ufury, nor lend 
him thy vi£luals for increafe. Lev. xxv. 37. 

They dare not give, and e’en refufe to lend*. 

To their poor kindred,' or a wanting friend. Dry den. 

1 . To fuffef to be ufed on condition that it be reftored. 

In common worldly things ’tis call’d ungrateful 
With dull unwillingnefs to pay a debt, 

Which, with a bounteous hand, was kindly lent ; 

Much more to be thus oppofite with heav’n. Shakefp. 

I’ll lend it thee, my dear, but have no power to give 
it from me. Shakefp. AlP5 well that ends well. 

Tire fair bleffmg we vouchfafe to fend ; 

Nor can we fpare you long, though often we may lend. 

Dryden to the Dutehefs of Ormond. 

3. To afford ; to grant in general. 

Covetoufnefs, like the fea, receives the tribute of all ri¬ 
vers, though far unlike it in lending any back again. 

Decay of Piety. 

Painting and poefy are two fillers fo like, that they lend to 
each other their name and office : one is called a dumb pcefy, 
and the other a fpeaking picture. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

From thy new hope, and from thy growing flore. 

Now lend affiflance, and relieve the poor. Dryden' $ Perf 

Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, 

And condefcend to hear a young man fpeak. Addifon. 

Cephifa, thou 

Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. A. Philips. 

Le'nder. n.f [from lend.] 

1. One who lends any thing. 

2. One who makes a trade of putting money to intereft. 

Let the ftate be anfwered fome fmall matter, and the reft 
left to the lender ; if the abatement be but fmall, it will not 
difcourage the lender : he that took before ten in the hun¬ 
dred, will fooner defcend to eight than give over this trade. 

Bacon's Effays . 

Whole droves of lenders croud the bankers doors 
To call in money. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

Intereft would certainly encourage the lender to venture in 
fuch a time of danger. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 20. 

Length, n.f [from lenj, Saxon.] 

1. The extent of any thing material from end to end ; the 
Iongeft line that can be drawn through a body. 

There is in Ticinum a church that is in length one hun¬ 
dred feet, in breadth twenty, and in heighth near fifty: it 
reporteth the voice twelve or thirteen times. Bacon. 

2. Horizontal extenfion. 

Mezentius rufhes on his foes. 

And firft unhappy Acron overthrows ; 

Stretch’d at his length he fpurns the fwarthy ground. Dryd. 

3. A certain portion of fpace or time. 

Large lengths of feas and fhores 
Between my father and my mother lay. Shakefp. K. John. 

To get from th’ enemy,' and Ralph, free; 

Left danger, fears, and foes, behind. 

And beat, at leaft three lengths, the wind.^ Hudibras . 

Tiine glides along with undifcover’d hafte. 

The future but a length beyond the paft. Dryden's Ovid. 

What length of lands, what oceans have you pafs’d, 
What ftorms fuftain’d, and on what fhores been caft ? Dryd. 

±. Extent of duration. . 

Having thus got the idea of duration, the next thing is to 
get fome^meafure of this common duration, whereby to judge 
of- its different lengths. _ Locke. 

c. Lone duration or protra£lion. 

May heav’n, great monarch, ftill augment your bills 
With length of days, and every day like this. Dryden. 

Such toil requir’d the Roman name, _ 

Such length of labour for fo vaft a frame. Dryden s An. 
In length of time it will cover the whole plain, and ma^e 
one mountain with that on which it now ftands. / 1 J on ' 

6 . Reach or expanfion of any thing. 

I do not recommend to all a purfuit of fcicnces, to 0 e 
extenfive lengths to which the moderns have advanced them. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. 1. 

n. Full extent; uncontradled ftate. 

' If Ljetitia, who fent me this account, will acquaint 
with the worthy gentleman’s name ; I will infert it at len S f f 
T„ one of my papers. Addifon'! Stator, N«. 4 °. 

8 ’ had marched to the kntf of Exeter which lie had 

fome thought of befieging. Clanndm, b. v w. 
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9. End ; latter part of any affignable time. 

tt s s£ 

Jc en Z ? a middle % te of evennefs between them both. Hooker 

%£., tsf was formerly written * * ***] M 

At length , at length. I have thee in mv arms, 

J hough our malevolent ftars have ftrueded hard 

And held us long afunder. Drrfen's King Arthur 

1 o Lengthen, v. a. [from length.] ■ 

1. To draw out; to make longer; to elongate-. 

Relaxing the fibres, is making them flexible, or eafy f0 be 
lengthened without rupture. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

hailing dews with fpangles deck’d the glade. 

And the low fun had lengthen'd ev’ry fhade. * 

2. Toprotradl; to continue. 

Break off thy fins by righteoufnefs, and thine iniquities bv 
fhewing mercy to the poor; if it may be a Ung/benin* 0 f 
thy tranquillity. . Dan.iv.27 

hrame your mind to mirth and merriment, ' 

_A hich bars-a thoufand harms, and lengthens life. Shakef 
It is in our power to fecure to ourfelves an intereft in the 
divme mercies that are yet to come, and to lengthen the 

h C ° Urie of ou f P vefent Profperity. Attcrkur/s Sermons 

3- I o protract pronunciation. 

The learned languages were lefs conftrained in the quan 
my of every fyilable, beftdes helps of grammatical figures 
for the lengthening or abbreviation of them. Dryden 

4.. To Lengthen out. [The particle out is only fernDhaticall 
I o protraeft; to extend. * J 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden's Aur. 

I’d hoard up every moment of my life. 

To lengthen Out the payment of my tears. Dryden. 

It lengthens out every a&, of worfhip, and produces more 
lafting and permanent impreffions in the mind, than thofe 
which accompany any tranfient form of words. Addifon . 

To Le'ngthen. v. n. To grow longer; to increafe in length. 
One may as well make a yard, whofe parts lengthen and 
fhrink, as a meafure of trade in materials, that have not 
always a fettled value. Locke. 

Still ’tis farther from its end ; 

Still finds its error lengthen with its way. Prior. 

Le'ngthwise. adv . [length and wife.'] According to the length. 

Le'nient. adj. [leniens, Latin.] 

1. Affuafive; foftening; mitigating. 

Confolatories writ 

With ftudy’d argument, and much perfuafion fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton s Agonijles. 

In this one paffion man can ftrength enjoy; 

Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand. 

Yet tames not this ; it flicks to our laft fand. Pope. 

2 . Laxative; emollient. 

Oils relax the fibres, are lenient, balfamick, and abate 
acrimony in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Le'nient. n. f An emollient, or affuafive application. 

I dreffed it with lenients. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Le'nify. v. a. [ Unifier , old French ; lento, Latin.] To 
affuage; to mitigate. 

It is ufed for fquinancies and inflammations in the throat, 
whereby it feemeth to have a mollifying and Unifying virtue. 

Bacon s Natural Hijdory , N°. 554. 
All foft’ning fimples, known of fov’reign ufe. 

He prefles out, and pours their noble juice; 

Thefe firft infus’d, to Unify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, bur he tugs in vain. Dryden. 

NITIVE. adj. [Unitif Fr. lenio, Lat.] Affuafive; emollient. 
Some plants have a milk in them; the caufe may be an 
inception of putrefa&ion : for thofe milks have all an acri¬ 
mony, though one would think they fhould be lenitive. Bacon. 

There is aliment lenitive expelling the foeces without fli- 
mulating the bowels ; luch are animal oils. Arbuthnot. 

Le'nitive. n.f. 

1. Any thing applied to eafe pain. 

2. A palliative. 

There are lenitives that friendffiip will apply,, before it 
would be brought to decretory rigours. , South's Sermons. 

Le'nity. n.f. [ leniias , Lat.] ‘Mildnefs; mercy; tendernefs; 

foftnefs of temper. 

Henry gives confent, 

Of meer compaffion, and of lenity, vT 

. To eafe your country.' Shahcfpeart s Henry VI., 

Lenity muft gain 

The mighty men, and pleafe the difeontent. Dame. 
Albeit 1 b ample a pardon was proclaimed touching tre¬ 
foil, yet could not the boldnefs be beaten down 
feverity, or with Irnty 

Have but one root, the old imprifon’d king, 


Le 
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Whofe Unity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd : 

But when long try’d, and found fupinely good, _ 

Like Tfop’s log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 

U \ o-Jaf/*fpherically convex on both fides, is ufually called a 
l m ° fuch as is a burning-gldfs, or fpeftacle-glafs, or an ob* 
iecl glafs of a telefcope. Newton's Opticks. 

According to the difference of the Unfes, I ufed various 
diftances. Newton's Opticks. 

Lent. part. paff. from lend. 

By Jove the ftranger and the poor are fent. 

And what to thofe we give, to Jove is lent. Pope s Odyj. 
LENT. n.f. [lenten, the fpring, Saxon.] The quadragefimal 
faft; a time of abftinence. 

Lent is from fpringing, becaufe it falleth in the fpring ; for 
which our progenitors, the Germans, ufe glent. Camden. 
Le'nten. adj. [from lent.] Such as is ufed in lent; fparing. 

My lord, if you delight not in man, what lenten entertain¬ 
ment the players fhall receive from you. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
She quench’d her fury at the flood, 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood. 

Their commons, though but coarfe, were nothing fcant. 

Dryden s Hind and Panther. 
Le'nticujlar. adj. [lenticulaire, French. ] Oo'Aiy convex; of 
the form of a lens. 

The cryftalline humour is of a lentiudar figure, convex on 
both fides. R.ay on Creation. 

Le'ntifokm. adj. [lens, and forma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a lens., 

Le'ntiginous. adj. [from lentigo.] Scurfy , furfuraceous. 
LE'NTIGO. n.f. [Latin.] A freckly or feerty eruption upon 
the fkin; fuch efpecially as is common to women in child¬ 
bearing. Quincy. 

Le'ntil. n.f [lens, Latin; lentille , French.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, the pointal of which be¬ 
comes a fhort pod, containing orbicular feeds, for the moft 
part convex; the leaves are conjugated, growing to one mid¬ 
rib, and are terminated by tendrils. Miller. 

The Philiftines were gathered together, where was a piece 
of ground full of lentiles. 2 Sam. xxiii. jl. 

Le'ntisck. n.f. [ lentifeus , Latin; lentifqus, French*] 

Lentifck wood is of a pale brown colour, almoft whitifh, 
refinous, of a fragrant fmell and acrid tafte : it is the wood 
of the tree which produces the maftich, and is efteemed 
aftringent and balfamick in medicine. Hill's Mat. Medico. 
Lentifck is a beautiful evergreen, the maftich or gum of 
. vvhich is of ufe for the teeth or gums. Mortimer's Hujb. 
Le'ntitude. n.f. [from lentus, Latin.] Sluggifhnefs; flow- 

, 1 j efs - , Dili. 

Le ntner. n.f. A kind of hawk. 

my difeourfe to the obfervation of the 
x and tlie two forts of lentners. Waltons AnAer. 

MNIOR. n.f. [lentor, Latin; lenteur , French.] 

1. Tenacity; vifeofity. 

Some bodies have a kind of lentor and more depedlible 
nature than others. 7? 

2 . Slownefs; delay. Bacm ' 

1 he lentor of eruptions, not inflammatory, points to an 
, a r C T ' d TSg . t Arbuthnot on Diet. 

3 *OTf 1Ck ff ] ^ e f preffes thatfizy, vifeid, coagulated part * 
°t the Wood, which, in malignant fevers^ obftruas the ca¬ 
pillary veffels. G) ■ 

Latin ' ] VifC ° U35 teI ’ ad0U ^ capabTe 

In this fpawn of a lentous and tranfparcnt body, are to be 
dtfeerned many fpecks which become black, a (ubftance more 

inSha^ terfeftn0U3 than the °‘ lv - :ri for i£ ri «'eth not 
Le'ob Pf Br ° Wn ’ S Vukar Emur! ~ h - ii: 


fours, b. iii. 

Wfignifies the people y or, rather, a nation, country, 

or nation ’ >S ^ ° f Sre3t intCrcft with the People 

Le'of. n.f Gibfon's Camden. 

beft ,f |Sl' Jen j teS r i | 0Ve ’ fo W win !s a winner of love ; leof/lan 
beft beloved : hke thefe Agapetus, Erafmus, Philo’, ZZl 

LeWine. adj. [/eonmus, Latin.] G ‘ bjm ' S ° amdm ' 

2 ' T l° ngm§ y a lion > having the nature of a lion 

rhymes to the 

Ortlr “ 0t h r lf fram the wolf, 

idle or oxen from the leopard, 

A /T 7. fr0m f° ur oft-fubdued Daves. Shaker* Hen VT 
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after the fame manner: fo that they feem to differ, juft as a 
kite doth from an eagle. Grew s Mufaum. 

Before the king tame leopards led the way, 

And troops of lions innocently play. ^ Dryden. 

Le'per. n. J. [lepra, leprofus, Latin.] One infeeftea with a 
leprofv. 

1 am no loathfome leper ; look on me. Shakefpeare. 
ni - - ’--l— Hiom the plague is, his cloaths fhall be rfent. 

Lev. xiii. 45. 
Hakewill. 


The leper in w. 

The number of their lepers was very grear. nanrwiu. 

Le'perous. adj. [Formed from leprous , to make out a verle.J 
Caufing leprofy ; irffedled with leprofy ; leprous. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle ftole. 

With juice of curled hebenon in a viol. 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diftilment. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Le'porine. adj. [Uporinus, Lat.] Belonging to a hare ; : having 
the nature of a hare. 

Lepro'sity. n. f [from leprous.] Squamous difeafe. 

If the crudities, impurities, and leprofities of metals were 
cured, they would become gold. Bacon's Nat. Piijl. 

Le'prosy. ti.fi [lepra, Latin; lepre, French.] A loathfome 
ciftemper, which covers the body with a kind of white fcales. 

Itches, blains, 

Sow all the Athenian bofoms, and their cfop 
Be general leprofy. Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 

It is a plague,of leprofy. Lev. xiii. 3. 

Between the malice of my enemies and other mens mif- 
takes, i put as great a difference as between the itch of no¬ 
velty and the leprofy of difloyalty. King Charles . 

Authors, upon the firft entrance of the pox, looked upon 
it fo highly infedlious, that they ran away from it as much 
as the Jews did from the lepj-ofy. Wifeman's Surgery . 

LeYrous. adj. [lepra, Latin; lepreux, French.] Infedled with 
a leprofy. 

The filly amorous fucks his death. 

By drawing in a leprous harlot’s breath. Donne . 

Lere. n.f [tape, Saxon; leere, Dutch.] A leffon; lore; 
dodlrine. This fenfe is ftill retained in Scotland. 

The kid pitying his heavinefs, 

Afked the caufe of his great diftrefs; 

And alfo who, and whence, that he were, ^ 

Though he that had well ycond his lere, L 

Thus melled his talk with many a teare. Spenfer. j 
Le'rry. [from lere.] A rating; a le&ure. ruftick word. 

Less. A negative or privative termination, [leap, Saxon; loos y 
Dutch.] Joined to a fubftantivc, it implies the abfence or 
privation of the thing expreffed by that fubftantive : as, a 
witlefs man, a man without wit; childlejs, without children * 
father lefs, deprived of a father; pennyiefs, wanting money. * 
Less. adj. [leap, Saxon.] The comparative of little : oppofed 
to greater* 

Mary, the mother of James th e lefs: Mar. xv. 40. 

Yet could he not his doling eyes withdraw, 

1 hough /<?/} and lejs of Emily he law. ’ Dryden. 

® that think s he has a pofitive idea of infinite ipace 
will find that he can no more have a pofitive idea of the 
greateft than he has of the leaft fpace; for in this latter we 
. ar ® ca P abIe only of a comparative idea of lmallnefs, which 
idea ^ ^ than any ° ne whereof iiave the politive 

All the ukas that are confidered as having parts, and^ate 
capable of increafe by the addition of-any equal or lefs parts 
affords us by their repetition, the idea of infinity. J Lock/. 
a j 1S ■ f t0 conc l uer ! tka n to make wars ceafe. 

Less „ /• W Nnrr tfi§h i n? ’ aweworld to P e ?cc. Hallifax. 

I s * ot 1° much ; oppofed to more. J 

1 hey gathered fome more, fome hfs. Exod. xvi 17 

LEss Th / f T n V a T , ’ otl,in g of this > ¥ or more. i Sain. 
Less. adv. In a fmaller degree ; in a lower degree. 

I his opinion prefents a lefs merry; but not lefs dano-errmc 
tempranon to thofe in adverfity. * Zff Z; 

he lefs fpace there is betwixt us and the obi eft! and the 

mo epuve the ^ i,, by fo much the more ^ ™ ^ 

prerervedand d.ftmgm&ed; and, on the contnuvjthe * 

ipaee of air there is, and the lefs it is nnr P d more 
more the objea is confufed and enibroiled ’ ""f f 

./ he ' r Earning lay chiefly in flouriih ; they were TPu 
wifcr than the lejs pretending multitude 7 1U< ;1 1 

The lefs they themfelves want to reLve f"? 

^ Carrfu > “> ril PP¥ neceflitiffof TeTndTgem ^ 

Happy and happy ftill, fte might hJd p 1 fif SS ‘ rmmS - 
Were {he Up beautiful, or left bt'ov’d P z, ’ , „ 

Le'ssee. n.f. 1-he perfon to whom a kat is ° P ""“• 

To Lessen. v . a. [from left.} C * S S lven ‘ 

1. To diminifh in bulk. 

2. To diminifc in degree of any quality 

Though 
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L E S 

IN or are the pleafures which the brutal part of the creation 
from 7 fancy 061 ^ ^ ^ ^ uneafinefs which arifes 

3- To degrade; to deprive of power or di^ty^ 

_ . ^llO fceJCS 

1 o LeJJcn thee, againft his purpofe ferves 
Fowanifeft the more thy might. Milton’s Par. toft. 
,}I. cilofe t0 magnify his office, when ill men confpired 
‘°/fr “• t- Atterbury Sermons. 

nifted' V ' n ‘ T ° gr ° W kfS; ‘° ftrinki “ be dim ‘- 
All government may be efteemed to grow ftrong or weak 

hicreaff nera ° P ‘ ni ° n th ° fe that S ° Vem is feen to 7 #* <* 

The objeaion lejfens very much, and comes to njmore 
than this, there was one witnefs of no good reputation. 

j , aii Atterbury’s Sermons. 

1 .E SSER. adj. A barbarous corruption of lefs, formed by the 
vulgar from the habit of terminating comparatives in er 
afterwards adopted by poets, and then by writers of profe. 

What great defpite doth fortune to thee bear. 

Thus lowly to abafe thy beauty bright. 

That it fhould not deface all other Iejfer light. Fa. Du. 

It is the Iejfer blot, modefty finds. 

Women to change their lhapes than men their minds. 

Shakefpeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The mountains, and higher parts of the earth, grow Iejfer 
and Iejfer fi om age to age : fometimes the roots of them are 
weakened by fubterraneous fires, and fometimes tumbled 
by earthquakes into thofe caverns that are under them. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Cam, after the murder of his brother, cries out, Every 
man that findeth me fhall fiay me. By the fame realbn may 
a man, in the ftate of nature, punifh the lejjer breaches of 
that law. Locke. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afeent of mineral mat¬ 
ter, but more efpecially of that which is fubtile, and is con- 
fcquently moveable more eafily, and with a Iejfer power. 

Woodward 7 s Natural Hijlory. 

The larger here, and there the Iejfer lambs, 

The new-fall’n young herd bleating for their dams. Pope. 

Le'sser. adv. [formed by corruption from lefs. J 

Some fay he’s mad,; others, that Iejfer hate him. 

Do call it valiant fury. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Le'sses. n.f \laijjees, French.] The dung of beafts left on the 
ground. 

LE'SSGN. n.f. [le$nn, French; leCiio, Latin.] 

1. Any thing read or repeated to a teacher, in order to im¬ 
provement. 

I but repeat that lejfon 

Which I have 1 earn’d from thee. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. Precept; notion inculcated. 

This days enfample hath this lejfon dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen, 

That blifs may not abide in ftate of mortal men. Fa. Dht. 
Be not jealous over tire wife of thy bofom, and teach her 
not an evil lejfon againft thyfelf. Eccluf ix. 1. 

3. Portions of feripture read in divine fervice. 

Notwithftanding fo eminent properties, whereof lejfons are 
happily deftitute; yet lejfons being free from fome inconve¬ 
niences whereunto fermons are more fubjeef, they may, in 
this refpeCt, no lefs take, than in other they muft give the 
hand which betokeneth pre-eminence. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Tune pricked for an inftrument. 

Thofe good laws were like good lejfons ft t for a flute out of 
tune; of which lejfons little ufe can be made, till the flute be 
made fit to be played, on. Davies on Ireland. 

5. A rating leclure. 

She would give her a lejfon for walking fo late, that fhould 
make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

To Le'sson. v. a. [from the noun.] To teach; to inftruCf. 

Even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 

To lejfon me., Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Well haft thou lejfon’d us, this fhall we do. Shakefp. 
Children fhould be feafoned betimes, and lejfoncd into a 
contempt and deteftation of this vice. L 'EJlrange’s Fables. 

Lessor, n.f. One who lets any thing to farm, or otherwiie, 
by leafe. 

Lords of the world have but for life their leafe. 

And that too, if the leJJor pleafe, muft ceafe. # Denham. 
If he demiles the glebe to a layman, the tenant muft pay 
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4*1°* tithes to the vicar, and the great tithes t0 the 

Lest, conj.f from the adjeflive UaJlA That mV' * ^orgm. 
Forty ftripes he mav give him 0t ‘ , 

fcou,d exceed, then ** 

King Luitpmnd brought hither the dorps Iff V 
abufed by the barbarous nations. P ’ j, f mi S h 5 b <= 

Le stercock. n.f. Addijon on Italy, 

have P a device oftto^icks filled^ coAs^and^fel 'J 
long, out of whofe midft there rifetha thread , H f 
fame hangeth a fail; to this engine, termed a M d f ^ 
tie one end of their boulter • , a ^ e A ercoc h they 

fhore fillelh the fail, and the fai]carriXh T ^ *° m th ® 
fea, which, after the *fpiS of^e hours ,s S’™ ^ 
by a cord fallened at- the nearer end r awn ln a g a ^ 
To LET. {te ^ Saxon ] Gw * 0 " C «- 

1. To allow; to fuffer; to permit. 

Nay.uay, quoth he, let be your ftrife and doubt Fairf 
Where there is a certainty and an uncertainty X 7 ' 
certainty go, and hold to that which is certain. Bp. Sandcrtn 
On the croud he caft a furious look, ? 7 ' 

And wither’d all their ftrength before he fpoke • 

Eao-k on your lives, lei be, faid he, my prey, • 

And let my vengeance take the deftin’d way. Dr,den 

Remember me ; fpcak, Raymond, wilfyou let him 7 
Shall h e remember Leonora. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar 
We muft not let go manifeft truths, becaufe we cannni 
anfwer all queftions about them. r >r 

One wholes his thoughts intently on one thing, feasfo 
take but little notice of the fucceffion of ideas in his mind 
/rtr flip out of his account a good part of that duration. Lock, 

. A lolutlon of mercury in aqua fortis being poured upon 
iron, copper, tin, or lead, diffolves the metal, and 
the mercury Newton’s Op,ids. 

2. A hgn of the optative mood ufed before the firft and imne 
rative before the third perfon. Before the firft perfon fingidar 
it fignifies refolution; fixed purpofe, or ardent wifh. 

Let me die with the Philiftines. Judges 

Here is her pidure : let me fee; I think, J g 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as in this of her’s. Shakefpeare. 

3. Before the firft perlon plural, let implies exhortation 

Rife; let us go. Mmk 

4. Before the third perfon, Angular or plural, let implies per- 
million or precept. 

Let the foldiers feize him for one of the aflaflinates. Dryd. 

5. Before a thing in the paflive voice, let implies command. 

Let not the objeds which ought to be contiguous be fepa- 
rated, and let thofe which ought to be feparated be appa- 
rently fo to us ; but let this be done by a fmall and pleafing 
difference. Dryden’s Dvfrefnoy. 

6. Let has an infinitive mood after it without the particle to. 

But one fubmiflive word which you let fall. 

Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryden. 
The feventh year thou fhalt let it reft, and lie Hill. ' Exod. 

7. To leave. 

They did me too much injury. 

That ever faid I hearken’d for your death. 

If it were fo, I might hav? let alone, 

Th’ infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakefpeare. 
The publick outrages of a deftroying tyranny are bur 
childifh appetites, let alone till they are grown ungovern¬ 
able. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

Lei me alone to accufe him afterwards. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
This is of no ufe, and had been better, let alone: he is 
fain to refolve all into prefent poffefllon. Locke. 

Neftor, do not let us alone till you have Ihortened our 
necks, and reduced them to their antient ftandard. Addifcn. 

This notion might be let alone and defpifed as a piece of 
harmlefs unintelligible enthufiafm. Rogers’s Sermons. 

8. To more than permit. 

There’s a letter for you, Sir, if your name be Horatio, as 
I am let to know it is. * Shakefpeare’s Ha?nlct. 

9. To put to hire ; to grant to a tenant. 

Solomon had a vineyard at Baal Hamon; he let the vine - 
yard unto keepers. Cant. viii. ir. 

Nothing deadens fo much the composition of a picture, as 
figures which appertain not to the fubjecl: we may call them 
figures to be let. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

She let her fecond floor to a very genteel youngifh man. 

Tatler , N°. 88. 

A law was enabled, prohibiting all bifhops, and other ec- 
clefiaftieal corporations, from letting their lands for above the 
term of twenty years. _ . Swift. 

10. To fuffer any thing to take a courfe which requires no im- 
pulfive violence. 

She’A* them down by a cord through the window. Jojb. 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught. ^uke v-^4- 
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Lei down thy pitcher, I pray thee, th*t 1 may dfinfc 

My heart finks in me while I hear him fpeak, 

And every Slacken’d fibre drops its hold ; 

Like nature letting down the fpnngs of life : 

So much the name of father awes me ftill. Dryden. 

From this point of the ftorv, the poet is let down to his 
traditional poverty. , Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

You muft let it down, that is, make it fofter by temper- 
• nff j t Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifcs. 

n! To permit to take any ftate or courfe. 

Finding an eaie in not underftanding, he let loofe his 
thoughts wholly to pleafure. Sidney , b. n. 

Let reafon teach impoflibility in any thing, and the will of 
man doth let it go. Hooker, b. u 

The beginning of ftrife is as when one lettetb out water. 

& Prov. xvii. 14. 

As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth pricking vines 
or trees after they be of fome growth, and thereby letting 
forth gum or tears. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

And if I knew which way to do’t, 

Your honour fafe, I’d let you out. _ Hudibras. 

The letting out our love to mutable obje&s doth but en¬ 
large our hearts, and make them the wider marks for for¬ 
tune to be wounded. Boyle. 

He was let loofe among the woods as foon as he was able 
to ride on horfeback, or carry a gun. Addifon’s Spectator. 

12. To Let blood , is elliptical for to let out blood. To free it 
from confinement; to fuffer it to ftream out of the vein. 

Be rul’d by me ; 

Let’s purge this choler without letting blood. Shakepfeare. 
Hippocrates iet great quantities of blood , and opened feveral 
veins at a time. Arbuthnot on Goins. 

13. To Let blood , is ufed with a dative of the perfon whofe 
blood is let. 

Tell him, Catefby, 

His antient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret caftle. Shakefpeare. 
As terebration doth meliorate fruit, fo doth letting plants 
bloody as pricking vines, thereby letting forth tears. Bacon. 

J4. To Let in. To admit. 

Let in your king, whofe labour’d fpirits, 

Sore wearied in this a<ftion of fwift fpeed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakefpeare. 
Rofcetes prefented his army before the gates of the city, 
in hopes that the citizens would raife fome tumult, and let 
him in. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 

And at another to let in the foe. 

Effeminately vanquifh’d. Milton’s Agonijles. 

The more, tender our fpirits are made by religion, the 
more eafy we are to let in grief, if the caufe be innocent. 

Taylor’s Rule of Holy Living. 

They but preferve the afhes, thou the flame. 

True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame, 

Fording his current, where thou find’ft it low, 

Let’jl in thine own to make it rife and flow. Denham. 
To give a period to my life, and to his fears, you’re 
welcome; here’s a throat, a heart, or any other part, ready 
to let in death, and receive his commands. Denhajn. 

It is the key that lets them into their very heart, and en¬ 
ables them to command all that is there. South’s Sermons 
There are pi&ures of fuch as have been diffinguifhed by 
their birth or miracles, with inferiptions, that let you into the 
name and hiftory of the perfon reprelented. Addifon 

Moft hiftorians have fpoken of ill fuccefs, and terrible 
events, as if they had been let into the fecrets of providence 
and made acquainted with that private condu& by which the 
world is governed. Addifon’s Spectator , N°. 48? 

Thefe are not myfteries for ordinary readers to be let 
mi0 : , Addifon’s Spectator, N\ 221! 

As loon as they have hewn down any quantity of the 
rocKs, they let in their fprings and refervoirs amono- their 
works. rjt rr 0 “ , 

a , , . , Aadijon on Italy. 

As we rode through the town, I was let into the characters 
of all the inhabitants ; one was a dog, another a whelp and 
another a cur. r ; ,, 

rr Aadijon s Freeholder. 

15. fo Let in. To procure admiflion. 

m J h / e r^ OUld ? e k u Pr °P erly 311(1 corre< %> Whereby they 
may it their thoughts into other mens minds the Y more 

lb '\I°'bYN i T ° difchar S e - Originally ufed of an frrow 
di.mified from the gripe, and therefore fuffered to fly off the 
firing; now applied to guns. ^ le 

Charging my piftol only with powder I firft j 

the emperor not to be afraid, and Ln 7i 'it \ n ZZ 

ll' To P T °n' T ° l eafe ° Ut; t0 S ive t0 hire or f arm 
cp^ ET - [le ™ n > *- d »; to obftruit; to 

Their fenfes are not letted from enjoying their objedls; we 
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have the impediments of honour, and the torments of con- 

fcience. J f f 

To glorify him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the 
name of God may be blafphemed ; nothing whereby the fai- 
vatiori of Jew or Grecian, or any in the church of Chrift? 
may be let or hindered. Hooker , b. L 

Leave; ah leave oft', whatever wight thou be. 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft; 

And trouble dying foul’s tranquillity. Fairy Queers. 

Wherefore do ye let the people from their works; go you 
Unto your burdens; Exod. v. 4. 

The myftery of iniquity doth already work ; only he who 
now letteth will let , until he be taken out of the way. 2 Thef. 
I will work, and v/ho will let it. Ifa. xliin f 1. 

And now no longex letted of his prey. 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey. 

And nods at every houfe his threatening fire. Dryden. 
19. To Let, when it fignifies, to pennit or leave, has let in the 
preterite and part, paflive ; but when it fignifies to hinder ; it 
has letted ; as, mult a itie impedierunt, many things have letted 
me. Introduction io Grammar. 

To Let. v. n. To forbear ; to withold himfelf. 

After king Ferdinando had taken upon him the perfon of 
a fraternal ally to the king, he would not let to counfel the 
king; Bacon’s Flenry VII. 

Let. n.f. [from the verb.] Hindrance; obftacle; obftruc- 
tion ;, impediment. 

The fecret lets and difficulties in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable. Hooker, b. i. 

k Solyman without let prefented his army before the city ,of 
Belgrade. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks . 

It had been done e’er this, had I been conful; 

We had had no ftop, no let. Bcnj. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 

Juft judge, two lets remove ; that free from dread, 

I may before thy high tribunal plead. Sandys on Job. 

To thefe internal dilpofitions to fin add the external op¬ 
portunities and occafions concurring with them, and re¬ 
moving all lets and rubs out of the way, and making the 
path of deftruaion plain before the linner’s face ; fo that he 
may run his courfe freely. South 

Let, the termination of diminutive words, from lyte, Saxon* 
little, fmall. 5 * 7 

Letha'rgick. adj. [lethargique, Fr. from lethargy .] Sleepy 
beyond the natural power of fleep. 

Vengeance is as if minutely proclaimed in thunder from 
heaven to give men no reft in their fins, till they awake from 
the lethargic k fleep, and a rife from ib dead, fo mortiferous a 

fiate ‘ T „ , , rT , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Eet me but try if I can wake his pity 

From his letkargick fleep. Denham’s Sophy. 

A lethargy demands the fame cure and diet as an aoo- 

,tXS.i pU ' 8m,ick '* r '- “ ^ *; “”*«««■ 

L, s£’°'‘e’- f a °“ 

A grain of glory mixt with humblenefs. 

Cures both a fever, and leihargidnefs zi , 

LE'THARGY. n.f. f Ut T ar - F . .&*»; 

The '/if fleep f T, Which ° ne cami0t ’ be i aw“ke 
The lethargy muft have his quiet courfe • * 

It not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 

Br^ks out to lavage madnefs. Shakefpeare’s Othello 

Though Ins eye is open, as the morning^ 

fffis fei-z’d If* a ' ,d P * al ° reS I >' et Po a mangy 
Has luz rl his powers towards publick nrr, y, n A A 

He fleeps like death. P car « and uangers, 

Europe lay then under a deep letharov • -n f mbam ' s S °Pb- 
wife to be refeued from it but “ na was 1,0 other- 

mightily. ’ f b one th « would cry 

A lethargy is a lighter fort of apoplexy mrf A 
fame cure and diet. popiex), and demands the 

Le'thargied, adj. [from the noun.] Laid aleep "tm ^ 1 ' 

»SCS"* % " 

l, ' th \n [«--i obn.io 

■.Sfsss s tal *s if* 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls ^ ^ W Cle0 P«tna. 

T , ¥%#& 

Letter, n.f. [from let.] ' Milton. 

1. One who lets or permits. 

2. One who hinders. 

letter! TJ? [IfT French”^/' “ “ b!ood Iettei -- 

x. One of the 

Latin, and Hebrew!^ 0 WUtten over hin ^ in letters of Greek 
Thou whorefon Zed ! thou unneceffary 

15 1 
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2. A written meflage; an epiftle. 

They ufe to write it on the top of letters. Shakefpeare. 

I have a letter from her 

Of fuch contents as yon will wonder at. Shakefpeare. 
When a Spaniard would wiite a letter by him, the Indian 
would marvel how.it Ihould be poflibie, that he, to whom 
he came, mould be able to know all things. Abbot. 

The affes will do very well for trumpeters, and the hares 
Will make excellent letter carriers. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

I he able of letters ought to be free, eafy, and natural ; 
as near approaching to familiar converfation as poffibie : the 
two beft qualities in converfation are, good humour and good 
breeding; thofe letters are therefore certainly the belt that 
fhew the^ molt of thefe two qualities. Waif. 

Airs, ft. B. has writ to me, and is one of the belt letter 
writers I know ; very good fenfe, civility, and friendlhip, 
without any ftiffnefs or conltraint. * Swift. 

3. The literal or expreffed meaning. 

Touching tranfiatiohs of holy lcripture, we may not dif¬ 
allow of their painful travels herein, who ftri&ly'have tied 
themfelves to the very original letter. Hooker, b. v. 

In obedience to human laws, we mult cbferve the letter of 
the law, without doing violence to the reafon of the law, 
and the intention of the lawgiver. Taylor's holy living. 

Thole words of his mult be underltood not according to 
the bare rigour of the letter, but according to the allowances 
of expreffion. ° South's Sermons. 

What! fince the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

And left me freely at my own difpofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe. 

Excepting Itill the letter of the law ? Dryden's Perfrns. 

4. Letters without the lingular : learning. 

The Jews marvelled, faying, How knoweth this man let¬ 
ters , having never learned ? John vii. 15. 

5. Any thing to be read. 

Good laws are at belt but a dead letter. Addif. Freeholder. 

6. Type with which books are printed. 

The iron ladles that letter founders ufe to the catting of 
printing letters, are kept conltantly in melting metal. Moxon. 

To Le'tter. v. a. [from letter .] To Itamp with letters. 

I obferved one weight lettered on both fides; and I found 
on one fide, written in the diale<St of men, and underneath 
it, calamities; on the other fide was written, in the lan¬ 
guage of the gods, and underneath, bleffings. AddiJ'on. 

Le'ttered. adj. [from letter .] Literate ; educated to learn- 
ing. 

A martial man, not fvveetened by a lettered education, is 
apt to have a tindlure of fournefs. Collier on Pride. 

Le'ttuce. n. f. laEtuca , Latin.] 

The lettuce hath a fibrous root, which is, for the moll 
part, annual; the leaves are finooth, and grow alternately 
upon the branches ; the ftalks are, for the moll part, tender, 
fiender, and ftiff, and commonly terminate in a fort of um¬ 
bel ; the cup of the flower is oblong, flender, and fcaly ; the 
feeds are oblong, deprefled, and generally terminate in a 
point: the fpecies are, common or garden lettuce ; cabbage 
lettuce ; Silefia lettuce ; white and black cos ; white cos ; red 
capuchin lettuce. Miller . 

Fat col worts, and comforting purfeline, 

Cold lettice, and refrefhing rofemarine. Spenfer. 

Lettuce is thought to be poifonous, when it is fo old as to 
have milk. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The medicaments proper to diminilh milk, are lettice , 
purflane, endive. JVifeman s Surgery. 

LE'VANT. adj. [ levant , French.] Eaftern. 

Thwart of thofe, as fierce 
Forth rulh the levant, and the pon&nt winds, 

Eurus and Zephyr. Milton s Paraclife Eofl, b. x. 

Leva'nt. n. f. The eaft, particularly thofe coafls of the Me¬ 
diterranean eaft of Italy. . _ . . 

LEFA'TOR. n. f. [Lat.] A chirurgical inftrument, whereby 

deprefled parts of the fkull are lifted up. 

Some furgeons bring out the bone in the bore ; but it will 
be fafer to raife it up with your levator , when it is but lightly 
retained in fome part. ^ ifeman s urgery. 

Leucophle'gmacy. n. f [from leucophlegmatick .] Palenefs, 
with vifeid juices and cold lweatings. 

Spirits produce debility, flatulency, fevers, leucophkgmacy, 
v - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


and dropfies. , n u ■ 

Leucophlegma'tick. adj. [Asuxofr and Having 

fuch a conftitution of body where the blood is o t a pale co¬ 
lour, vifeid* and cold, whereby it fluffs and bloats the ha¬ 
bit, or raifes white tumours in the feet, legs, or any ot er 
parts ; and fuch are commonly afthmatick and ; 

Afthmatic perfons have vofacious appetites, and for want 
of a right fanguification are leucophlegmatick. Arbuthno . 

LE'VEE. n.f [French;] 

Jhe concourfe oTthofe who croud round a man of power 
in a morning* 
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The fondle rout their careful Crnfa praiib; 

Him they extol, they worlhip him alone, 

1 ney croud his levees, and funnorf- hi? r\ , 

Woud’ft thou be fi’rft minSTf HfT ^ 
I o have- thy leVeeS crouded with refort, 

unte# ssnas w “~ 

!. Even; not having one part higher than another. 

1 he garden, feated on the level floor, 
bhe left behind, and locking ev’ry door. 

Thought all We. Dr detCs B 

Be level m preferments, and you will foon be as level in 
your learning. Bentl 

2. Even with any thing elfe ; in the fame line with any thffiT 

Uur navy is addreffed, our pow’r colledted, 

Our fubftitutes in abfence Well invefted, 

And ev’ry thing lies level to our wifh. Shakefp. Henry IV, 
1 here is a knowledge which is very proper to man, and 
hes level to human undemanding; and that is, the know¬ 
ledge of our Creator, and of the duty we owe to him. 

<-p t . , _ _ Tillotfon's Sermons. 

1 o Le vel. v. a. [from the adjedive.] 

r. To make even ; to free from inequalities. 

2. I o 1 educe to the fame height with fomething elfe. 

Reafon can never affent to the admiffion oAhofe brutifli 
appetites which would over-run the foul, and level its fupe- 
rior with its inferior faculties. Decay of Piety. 

Behold the law 

And rule of beings in your maker’s mind : 

And thence, like limbecks, rich ideas draw. 

To fit the levell'd ufe of humankind. Dryden. 

3. To lay flat. 

We know by experience, that all downright rains do ever¬ 
more diffever the violence of outrageous winds, and beat 
down and level the fwelling and mountainous billows of the 
fea. Raleigh . 

He will thy foes with fllent fhame confound. 

And their proud ftrudlures level with the ground. Sandys. 

With unrefifted might the monarch reigns. 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And not regarding difference of degree. 

Abas’d your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 

4. To bring to equality of condition. 

5. To point in taking aim; to aim. 

One to the gunners bn St. Jago’s tow’r. 

Bid ’em for fhame, 

Level their canon lower. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

6. To diredl to any end. 

The whole body of puritans was drawn to be abettors of 
all villainy by a few men, whofe defigns from tha firfl were 
levelled to deftroy both religion and government. Swift. 

To Le'vel. v. n. 

1. To aim at; to bring the gun or arrow to the fame direc¬ 
tion with the mark. 

The glory of God, and the good of his church, was the 
thing which the apoftles aimed at, and therefore ought to be 
the mark whereat we alfo level. Hooker > b. iv. 

2. To conjecture ; to attempt to guefs. 

I pray thee overname them ; and as thou namefl them I 
will deferibe them; and, according to my defeription, level 
at my affe&ion. Shake/. Merchant of Fenice. 

3. To be in the fame direction with a mark. 

He to his engine flew, 

Plac’d near at hand in open view. 

And rais’d it till it levell'd right, 

Againfl: the glow-worm tail of kite. Fiudibras, p. 11. 

4. To make attempts ; to aim. 

Ambitious York did level at thy crown. Shakejpeare. 

Le'vel. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

1. A plane; a furface-without protuberances or inequalities. 

After draining of the level in Northamptonfhire, ^nume¬ 
rable mice did upon a fudden arife. Hale s Ongina of * ' 
Thofe bred in a mountainous country overiize thole that 
dwell on low l eve's. Sandys s Travels. 

2. Rate; ftandard. - 

Love of her made us raife up our thoughts above the: or¬ 
dinary level of the world, fo as great clerks do net dildam 

our conference. . ( 

It might perhaps advance their minds fo rar 

Above the level of fubjeclion, as n ■,t 

T’ affume to them the glory of that war. , h ts 

The praifes of military men infp.red me with thoughts 

above my ordinary level. 

2. A ftate of equality. .. . the level . 

* The time is not far off when we flail be 
I am refolved to anticipate the time,. an P 

with them now : for he .. fo that ne.ther to Pope. 

them; 

Providences 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English 
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Providence, for the rnoft part, fet Us upon a level, and 
obferves a kind of proportion in its difpenfations towards us. 

Addijon's Spectator , N°. 255. 
I fuppofe, by the fifcile of old friend, and the like, it muff 
be fomebody there of his own level ; among whom his party 
have, indeed, more friends than I.could wifh. Swift. 

* An inftrument whereby mafons adjuft their work. 

The level is from two to ten feet long, that it may reach 
over a confiderable length of the work: if the plumb-line 
hano juft upon the perpendicular, when the level is fet flat 
down upon the work, the work is level; but if it hangs on 
either fide the perpendicular, the floor or work muff be -raffed 
on that fide, till the plumb-line hang exadUy on the perpen- 

Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

5. Rule; borrowed from the mechanick level. 

Be the fair level of thy adlions laid, 

As temp’rance wills, and prudence may perfiiade. 

And try if life be worth the liver’s care. Prior, 

6. The line of diredfion in which any miffive weapon is aimed. 

I flood i’ th’ level 

Of a full charg’d confederacy, and gave thanks 
To you that choked it. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murther her. Shake/ Romeo and Juliet. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the level of all care. 

Over whofe heads thofe arrows fly, 

Of fad diftruft and jealou fy. Waller. 

7. The line in which the fight paffes. 

Fir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts. 

In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor fee the lengths behind. Pope . 

Le'veller. n.f. [from level.'] 

1. One who makes any thing even. 

2. One who deftroys fuperiority; one who endeavours to bring 
all to the fame ftate of equality. 

You are an everlafting leveller ; you won’t allow encourage¬ 
ment to extraordinary merit. Collier on Pride. 

Le'velness. n.f. [from level.] 

1. Evennefs; equality of furface. 

2 . Equality with fomething elfe. 

The river Tiber is expreffed lying along, for fo you muff 
remember to draw rivers* to exprefs their levelnefs with the 
ear th. Peach am. 

Le'ven. n.f. [levain, French.] 

1. berment; that which being mixed in bread makes it rife 
and fermentE 

2 . Any thing capable of changing the nature of a greater mafs ; 
any thing that tin&ures the whole. 

The matter fermenteth upon the old leven, and becometh 
more acrid. . Wfeman's Surgery . 

As to the peflilential levains conveyed in goods, it is a fafe 
opinion. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Le ver. n. f. \levier, French.] 

The fecoiid mechanical power, is a balance fupported by 
a hypomochlion; only the centre is not in the middle, as 
in the common balance, but near one end ; for which rea¬ 
fon it is ufed to elevate or raife a great weight; whence 
comes the name lever. Harris 

Have you any leavers to lift me up again, being down. 

• Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Some draw With cords, and fome the monfter drive 
With rolls and levers. Denham. 

Jn a leaver, the motion can be continued only for fo jffiort 
aJpace, as may be anfwerabie to that little diftance betwixt 
the fulcimqnt and the weight; which is always by fo much 
ieher, as the difproportion betwixt the weight and the power 
is greater* andqhe motion itfelf more eafy. Wilkins's Maftck. 
home hoifting leavers, fome the wheels prepare. Dryd. 
You may have a wooden lever, forked at the ends. Mart 
Le ver^t. [leivre, French.] A young-hare. 

1 heir travels o’er that fllver field does fliow 
Like mack of leverets in morning fnow. ’ ryg.jj v 

JkFk U l° m W ’ French -J A k,aft O" the trumpet 

h ! £ *™ “»W 

Wore a fowgelder’s flagellet, 

On which he blew as ftrong a levct ; 

As well-fee’d lawyer on his breviate. 

WwY 1 ” 311 " b ' rdS havetheir P arti cular feafons j. as, the 

LE'vtABir lu ®/ aa ’ tw iii Pmoore aw the lever 

J f ? m That ma '' ba levied, 
in, a S ree<kt0 P a )'’ alld were not brought 

cevpathan. r> pS vt r f . r- Bacm ’ s - Hmry '«• 

the book of Tnh R 1 ^ ^ watei anim; ^ mentioned in 
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We may, as bootlefs, fpend our vain command 
Upon th’ enraged foldiers in their fpoil, 

As fend our precepts to tW leviathan, 

To come afliore. Shakejpeare's Henry V. 

Canft thou draw out leviathan with an hook ? job. 

More to embroil the deep; leviathan , 

And his unwieldy train, in dreadful fport 
Tempeft the loofen’d brine. Thomfon's Winter. 

To LE'VIGATE. v. a. [tavigo, Latin.] 

1. To rub or grind to an impalpable powder. 

2. To mix till the liquor becomes fmcoth and uniform. 

The chyle is white, as' confiftmg of fait, oil, and water, 
much levigated or fmooth. Arbuthnot on. Aliment. 

Leviga'tion. n.f [from levigate.] 

Lcvigation is the reducing of hard bodies, as coral, tutty, 
and precious ftones, into a fubtile powder, by grinding upon 
marble with a muller; but unlefs the inftruments are ex¬ 
tremely hard, they will fo wear as to double the weight of 
the medicine. Ajuincy. 

Le'vite. n.f. [levita, Latin, from Levi.] 

1. One of the tribe of Levi; one bom to the office of prieft- 
hood among the Jews. 

In the Chriftian church, the office of deacons fucceedcd in 
the place of the levites among the Jews, who were as mi- 
nifters and fervants to the priefts. Ayliffe's Parergon . 

2. A prieft ; ufed in contempt. 

Levi'tical. adj. [from levite.] Belonging to the levites; 
making part of the religion of the Jews. 

By the levitical law, both the man and the woman were 
ftened to death; fo heinous a crime was the fin of adultery. 

Ayliffe's Parergon • 

Le'vity. n.f [levitas, Latin.] 

1. Lightnefs ; not heavinefs : the quality by which any body 
has lefs weight than another. 

He gave the form of levity to that which afeended; to that 
which descended, the form of gravity. Raleigh . 

This bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the 
fluidity that enclofes it, would neceffarily afeend to the top. 

Bentley's Sermons . 

2. Inconftancy; changeableiiefs. 

They every day broached fome new thing; which reftlefs 
levity they did interpret to be their growing in fpiritual per- 

fe ' aio ?- . . , Hooker. 

Where wigs with wigs, with fword-knots fword-knots 
flrive. 

Beaus baiiifti beau's, and coaches coaches drive, 

, This erring mortals levity may call. Pope. 

3. Unfteadinefs ; laxity of mind. 

I unbofom’d all my fecrets to thee; 

Not out of levity, but over-pow’r’d 

„ f ythy -equeft. Milton's Agomjles. 

4. idle pleafure; vanity. * J 

He never employed his omnipotence out of levity Qr often- 
bm as the ^cceffities of men required. ^ Calami 

5. Trifling gaiety; want of ferioufhefs. ' y ‘ 

Our graver bufmefs frowns at this levity. Shakeoeare 

i H r °P wn Ported the licence, and the levities, with which 
he faw too many corrupted Clarendon, h. viii 

That fpmt of rei,g,on and ferioufnefs vanished, and J 
fpi.it o, levity and libertmffm, infidelity and nrophaneoefs 
ftarted up in the room of it. ’ 

To LE VY. n. n. llever, French.] s ermons. 

1. To raife ; to bring together men. 

^ He refolved to fin,-ih the conqueft of Ireland, and to tint 
end levied a mighty army. r> ’• ? Jvff 

2. To raife mon?y. 1 Davut m Ir eland. 

Levy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of war M , 

. rum n of C m^ey. fll ' P ’ ** “ ^ Up ° n his “un'ty fuch" i 

3 'propeL ake War ' ThlS fenfe ’ th0u S h foemTim- 

A,J hey l 1Ve r\ hatrcd ’ enmity, and ftrife, 

letv. Ff. cruel wars - 

lm aCt u °f rai ^ xn g money or men. 

their fai ms -and commerce /MrTr » o x pcoce of- 

2. War railed. s Stat ‘ *f the War, 

_ _ Treafon has done his worft • nor 

Ma ice domeftiek, foieign Uvy, nothlg’ “ P ° lfon > 

. T <in to uch him further ! oft, r 

LEWD. adj. fImpede, Saxon:] ^akefpeare s Maeheth. 

J. Lay; not clerical. Obfolete. 

Jl % leu r ! »cn this book I writ „... _ 

So thefe great clerks their little wifdom fie® Gr lfi head - 
To mock the lewd, as learn’d in th v AeW 
2. Wicked; bad; naughty. ^ b ‘ S 35 the y- Davies. 

If fome be admitted into the a,- 'a 
iearmng, or lewd in 1;% ^ 

JVbit gift, 
Before 


rnifig, 
demned ? 
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Before they did opprefs the people, only by colour of a 

Wcuftom, they did afterwards ufe the fame oppreffions by 
warrant. n ■ ^ t i ? 

n, T nr i V, • Uavies on Ireland. 

3. Luftful; libidinous. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. Sbakefpeare's Rich. III. 

1 hen lewd Anchemolus he laid in duff, 

Who ftain’dl his ftepdam’s bed with impious luft. Drydcn. 

Lewdly, adj. [from lewd.] 

1. Wickedly; naughtily. 

A of naughty perfons, lewdly bent, 
have practis’d dangeroufly againft your ftate. Shakefp. 

2. Libidinoufly ; luftfully. 

He lov’d fair lady Eltred, lewdly lov’d, 

Whofe wanton plcafures him too much did pleafe, 

Lhat quite his heart from Gruendeline remov’d. Spenfer . 

So lewdly dull his idle works appear, 

1 he wretched texts deferve no comments here. Dryden. 

Le'wdness. n.f [from lewd.] Luftful licentioufnefs. 

Suffer no leiudncfs , nor indecent fpeech, 

Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dyyd. Juv. 
Damianus’s letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of 
the lewdneffes committed under the reign of celibacy. Atterbury. 

Le'wdster. n.f. [from lewd.'] A lecher; one given to cri¬ 
minal pleafures. 

Againft fuch lewdjlers , and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shakefbeare. 

LE'WIS D'OR. n. f. [French.] A golden French coin, in 
value twelve livres, now fettled at feventeen {hillings. Diet. 

Lexico'graphe r . n.f [A sfciy.ov and y^oo(p<a ; lexicographer 
French.] A writer of dictionaries ; a harmlefs drudge, that 
bufies himfelf in tracing the original, and detailing the figni- 
fication of words. 

Commentators and lexicographers acquainted with the Sy¬ 
riac language, have given thefe hints in their writings on 
fcripture. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Lexicc/graphy. n.f. [Ae£ixov and ygcctpu*] The art or prac¬ 
tice of writing dictionaries. 

LEXICON, n. f [Af£ncoy.] A dictionary; a book teaching 
the fignification of words. 

Though a linguift fliould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them as well as the words and lexi¬ 
cons. , yet he were nothing fo much to be efteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman competently wife in his mother dialeCt 
only. Milton. 

Ley. n.f. 

Ley , leer ty* are all from the Saxon leaj, a field or paf- 
ture, by the ufual melting of the letter 3 or g. Gibfon's Cam. 

Li'able. n. J'. [liabler from //Vr, old French.] Obnoxious; 
not exempt; fubjeift. 

But what is ftrength without a double fliare 
Of wifdom ? vaft, unwieldy, burthenfome, 

Proudly fccure, yet liable to fall 

By weakeft fubtleties. Milton's Agonifles. 

The Englifti boaft of Spenfer and Milton, who neither of 
them wanted genius or learning; and yet both of them are 
liable to many cenfures. Dryden s Juvenal. 

This, or any other fcheme, coming from a private hand, 
might be liable to many defeCts. Swift. 

Liar, n.f [from lie. This word would analogically be Her ; 
but this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of 
diftinCtion from lier^ he who lies down, is fufficient to con¬ 
firm it.] One who tells falfhood ; one who wants veracity. 

' She’s like a liar, gone to burning hell ! 

’Twas I that kill’d her. _ Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

He approves the common liar , fame, 

Who fpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 
I do not rejeCt his obfervation as untrue, much lefs con¬ 
demn the perfon himfelf as a liar, whenfoever it feems to 
be contradicted. # Boyle. 

Thy better foul abhors a liar s part, , 

Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope s OdyJJey. 

Ll G D 'lf Markham. 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes gray-haired : as, he s a hard old 
man. 

Li-baTion. n. f. \libatior Latin.] . 

1. The ad of pouring wine on the ground in honour Of lome 

deity. , 

In digging new earth pour in fome wine, that tpe y a P 01 ^ 
of the earth and wine may comfort the fpirits, provided it 
be not taken for a heathen lacrifice, or libation to the earth. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

0. The wine fo poured. 

They had no other crime to ©bjecl againft the L-nriitians, 
but that they did not offer up libations , and the fmoke ot 
Sacrifices, rodead men. - Stilling,feet on Rom Idolatry. 

The goblet then (he took, with neflar crown d, 
Sprinkling the firft libations on the ground. Dryden s 
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Li'bbarb. n.f. [liebard, German; liopardus, Lat.l A leopard 
Make the libbard ftern, ^ 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. 

Th<* ; ; 1 . Spenfer s Fairy Dueen. b i 

1 he Itbbardr and the tiger, as the mole 

Riling, the crumbled earth above them threw. Mhm 

libbed' fl 1Tld S ar !i S a° f AfHck arC by Pifo relem bled to a 
, hh “ rd J fl ;'!\the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the dif 

T ° f , haa!tatlol,s ’ or towns of Africk. Brerewaod 

LILlL. n.f [libellusr Latin; libeller French.] 

1. A latire; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chrift ? that ignominy 
feives but to advance our future glory; every fuch libel here 
becomes panegynck there. D of j- 

Good heay n ! that lots and knaves fliould be Yo vain l 
1 o wun their vde refemblance may remain ! 

And ftand recorded, at their own requeft. 

To future days, a libel or a jeft. Drvd n 

2 . [In the civil law.] A declaration or charge in writing a/ainft 

a perfon in court. 6 b 

To Li'bel. v, «. [from the noun.] To fpread defamation- 
generally written or printed. 5 

Sweet fcrauls to fly about the ftreets of Rome : 
What’s this- but libelling againft the fenate ? Shakefbeare. 

He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Difcredit, libels now ’gainft each great man. Donne. 

To Li ; bel. v. a. To fatirife ; to lampoon; 

Is then the peerage of England any thing difhonoured 
when a peer fuffers for his treafon ? if he be libelled, or anv 
way defamed, he has his fcandalum magnatum to punifti the 

0ffen t er ’ u , . . Dr ydm. 

But what fo pure which envious tongues will fpare l 

Some wicked wits have libelled all the fair. P 0 p c . 

Li'Beller. n.f. [from libel.1 A defamer by writing; a lam¬ 
pooner. 

Our common libellers are as free from the imputation of 
wit, as of morality. Dryden's Juvenal 

The fquibs are thofe who, in the common phrafe, are 
called libellers and lampooners. Tatler. 

The common libellersr in their invedHves, tax the church 
with an infatiable defire of power and wealth, equally com¬ 
mon to all bodies of men. Swift. 

Li'bellous. n.f [from libel.] Defamatory. 

It Was the moft malicious furmife that had ever been brew¬ 
ed, howfoever countenanced by a libellous pamphlet. TVotton. 

Li'beral. adj. [liberalisr Latin; liberal. French.] 

1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low in mind. 

2. Becoming a gentleman. 

3. Munificent; generous ; bountiful; not parcimonious. 

H«r name was Mercy, well known over all 
To be both gracious and eke liberal. Spenf Fa. Ljueen. 
Sparing would fhew a worfe fin than ill dodfrine. 

Men of his way fhould be moft liberal 

They’re fet here for examples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Needs muft the pow’r 

That made us, and for us this ample world, 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite. Milton. 

There is no art better than to be liberal of praife and 
commendation to others, in that wherein a man’s felf hath 
any perfection. Bacon's EJfays. 

The liberal are fecure alone ; 

For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. Granville. 
Several clergymen, ptherwife little fond of obfeure terms, 
are, in their fermons, very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecclefiaftical writers, as if it were our duty to under- 
ftand them. 

Libera'lity. n.f. [liberalitasr Latin; liberality Fr.] Mu¬ 
nificence; bounty; generofity; generous profufion. 

Why fliould he defpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and liberality? Shakefpearc. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join. 

That thou may’ft nothing give that is not thine; 

That liberality is but caff away, 

Which makes us borrow what we cannot pay. Vcnbrnri. 

Lirera'lly. adv. [from libera!.] Bountfcoufly ; bountiful y , 

la f tiny of you lack wifdom, let him a(!c of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally , and upbraideth not., James 1. 5 * 

LFbertine. n.f. [libertinr french.] 

1. One unconfined ; one at liberty. 

When he fpeaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine^ is flftl j ? 

And the mute wonder Inrkerh in men s ears, 

To fteal his fweet and honied lbntences. Shakefp. Hen. . 

2. One who lives without reftraint or Jaw. 

Man, the Iawlefs libertine, may rove , f j M( shm , 

Si'Sb-*» ■ 

his views upon any of the lex. 

2. One 
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One who pays no regard to the precepts of religion, 
" ' s town is full of couzenage. 

As 


They fay this town is full of couzenag 
As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. _ Shakefpearc. 

That word may be applied to fome few libertines in the 
audience. Collier's View of the Stage . 

3. [In law; libertinus , Lht.] A freedman; or rather, the fon 
of a freedman. 

Some perfons are forbidden tb be accufers on the fcore of 
their fex, as women; others on the fcore of their age, as 
pupils and infants ; others on the fcore of their conditions, as 
libertines againft their patrons. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Li'bertine. adj. [libertin, French.] Licentious; irreligious. 

There are men that marry not, but chufe rather a libertine 
and impure fingle life; than to be yoked in marriage. Bacon. 

Might not the queen make diligent enquiry, if any perfon 
about her fhould happen to be of libertine principles or mo¬ 
rals. Swift's Project for Advancement of Religion. 

Li'bertinism. n. f [from libertine J Irreligion; licentioufnefs 
of opinions and pradfi'ce. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanifhed all at once, 

and a fnirit- nf liherfv and ithfiriin'i-Tmt nf infid^lihr ond 

fanenefs 


a Oration 
Befides 


other times. The/e kinds are called, the one 
in longitude, and the other a libration in latitude. Befide 
this, there is a third kind, which they call an apparent libra 
tion , and which confifts in this, that when the moon is a 
her greateft elongation from the fouth, her axis being ther 
almoft perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the fur 
muft enlighten towards the north pole of the moon fome 
parts which he did not before; and that, on the contrary, 
fome parts of thofe which he enlightened towards the oppo- 
fite pole are obfeured ; and this produces the fame effedt which 
the libration in latitude does. Diet. Trev. 

Thofe planets which move upon their axis, do not ail 
make intire rfevoJutions; for the moon maketh only a kind 
of libration , or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 
LFbratoryv adj-. [from libro y L at.] Balancing; playing like 
. a balance. 

Lice, the plural of loufe . * 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fweat; 

And clammy dews, that loathfome lice beget 5 
Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Dryden's Virg 

Li'cebane. n. f [lice and bane.] A plant. 

T J nFTMSF ■>/ / r A T O #•! 
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LIBERTY. „. J. L 

1. Freedom, as oppofed to flavery. 

My mafter knows of ydur being here, and hath threatened 

to put me into everlafting liberty , if I tell you of it; for he 
{wears, he’ll turn me away. Shakefpeare. 

O liberty ! thou goddefs, heav’nly bright! 

Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight. 

Eternal plealures in thy, prefence reign. Addifon . 

Freedom, as oppofed to necelfity. 

Liberty is the power in any agent to do, or forbear, any 
particular a&ion, according to the determination, or thought 
of the mind; whereby either of them is preferred to the 

oth f-. . Lode. 

As it Is lh the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts 
of our minds: where ariy one is fuch, that we have power 
to take it up; or lay it by, according to the preference of the 
hiind, there we are at liberty. Locke . 

2. Privilege; exemption; immunity. 

His majefty gave not an intire country to any, much lefs 
did he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary liberties. Davies . 

4. Relaxation of reftraint. 

5. Leave; permiflion. 

I {hall take the liberty to confider a third ground, which, 
with fome men, has the fame authority. Locke 

Libi'dinous. n. f [ libidinofus , Latin.] Lewd ; luftful 

None revo t from the faith; becaufe they muft not look upon 
a woman to luft after her; but becaufe they are much more 

litlL b 1 : ST? to t ” h ;r 

pel, they would have apoftatized neve thel™ ‘ 7 lit T fl Frcnch 'J 

L' B * dino TT^: [ £ m «**"»•] Lewdly; mml " •• • y ’ 

L. bra L. ad,. ILbraln, Latin.] Of a pound weight. Dia 
Librarian, n.f. [librarim, Latin.] S 

1. One who has the care of a library: 

2. One who tranferibes or copies books. 

thi?m,A b R iS th 7 e 1 /'™ 1Iows > a "d thrice refunds, the waves • 

nans. r> , f ‘ or or llbra ~ inoniy a tool of power. 

Li'brary, n.f. [librarie, Fr.] A large cofteflion ‘nf LiC , E ' ntiate - ”■/■ [Hcentidtus, low Latin 1 

publick or private. 1 S colle^on of books, I. A^man who ufes licenfe. J 


many-headed tyranny, 
ftdorus their chiefi 

Taunt my faults 

With fuch full licence , as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra 

They haul for freedohl in their fenfelefs moods. 

And ftill revolt when truth would fet them free; 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. ’ Milton 

The privilege that ancient poets claim. 

Now turn’d to licenfe by too juft a name. Rofcommon 
1 hough this be a ftate of liberty, yet it is not a ftate o 
/!«««; though man, m that ftate, have an uncontroulabh 
liberty to difpofe of his perfon or pofleffions, yet he has no 
liberty to deftroy himfelf. } 1 ,° 

A grant of permiflion. 

They fent fome to bring them a licence from the fenate. 

. Th k ofe few abftraa names that the fchools foTgelfand nn 
into the mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admit¬ 
tance into dommbn ufe, or obtain the licence of publick aD 
probation. r T p 

We procured a licence of the duke of Parma to ente/the 
theatre and gal ery. r , e 

Liberty ; permiffiom ^ 

AL ri , ot , the “f of the Romans to deliver any man 

fore t ’ f before he , which is aocufed have the abeuferi 
ace to face, and have licence to anfwer for himfelf. Aal 


-- iil/VvUJ, 

He would play well, and willingly, 
greateft attention, which ftiewed, that 
could licenfe his thoughts. 

2. To permit by a legal grant; 

a Wit’s titans brav’d the {kies 

And the prefs groan’d with licens'd blafphemies 

A —SSSm > 


at fome pannes 
when he lifted ; 

JVottc 


Po } 

cor 


Then as they ’gan his library to view. 

And antique regifters for to avife, 
here chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 

M a a n krrh ° k ’ Bri,on ’ s monuments. Fa. Du 

Make choice of all my library ,, S * 

i f Shakefp - T!ius Anir °«™- 

Of fuch bolk. aX oughf to y re°ad. a Pamte ^,T t ; , °/ Ue 

t Latim] To 

French -J 

^ 0fL W L a dy n : aybefaid ° f the ba,an “> ‘he libra. 

.Their pinions ftill Dr I d ‘ n ^ufrejnoy. 

Tr u, ftretch’d, to truft the void 
-i remblmg refufe. , JL 

2 * [In aflronomy.] Phomfon's Spring. 

mamtt wdwreby b the n d' n f "r 1 ' 0 " 7 ‘ re P idat ion in the fir- 
mdeof CS chan d f" a ° n ° f thefun > the lati- 
hkewife aferibe to the mooiia'n'^ t0 t ' me ' Aftronomers 
trepidation which he^ n .r f ? motlGn > or mot ion of 
from north t rfou t h h y P r ^ ' S fr ° m eaft to weft, and 

tomes difoover Lr “ a ufe that ^at full moon, they fome- 




The licentiates fortiewhat licentiouflv, lead th.„ a. 
prejudice poetical liberty, will nardon 1’ r ?“ } 1,101 

or rejeaing a letter, if^he fenfe fall aptly VeS ^ 

2. A degree in Spanilh univerfities. ' Camd ‘ 

centiaTeZ mafer ifthiffocufty!’ ^ ^ " 

- “"fSiViirsEr* 1 r.i£? 

Later ages pn de, like corn-fed fteed 

To an l? er P. ler ‘ty> “d fat fwoln encreafe 
To all hcentious luft, and gan exceed ’ 

Howwou1d1t h tlTh a tte a t"h tUral ' fi | : ft nCed ’ Fa ' $1 

Kit; b c h ’"‘ 

With ruffian luft fhouM^ 3 ^ t0 thGe> 

Prefumptuous; unconfined b C ° ntan,1,late - 

So oft ole^^te Waves ’ 

Now runs a fmooth andTnfff b °r nng fit ' lds ’ 
i NTioustv rr„. mofthnfive courfe. 


2 . 


Shakefpea\ 
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Th e licentiates fcipewhat Mcentioujly, leaft they fhouia pre- 
J dice poetical liberty. Will pardon themfelves for doubling 

LrceW ‘" S 3 C “ er V re ,• CmMs Rematn °- 

J-ICE NTIOUSKESS. nf [from licentious.-] Boundlefs liberty ; 

contempt of juft reftraint. J 

One error is fo fruitful, as it begetteth a thoufand chil- 
dren, ! f th o licentioufnefs thereof be not timely reftrained. Ral. 

1 his cuitom has been always looked upon, by the wifeft 
men, as an effeCt of licentioufnefs , and not of liberty. Swift. 

During the greateft licentioufnefs of the prefs, the chara&er 
ot the queen was infulted. Swift. 

Lich. n.f. [lice, Saxon.] A dead carcafe; whence lichwake, 
the time or aCt of watching by the dead; lichgate , the gate 
through which the dead are carried to the grave ; Lichfield, 
the field of the dead, a city in Staffordfliire, fo named from 
martyred chriftians. Salve magna parens. Lichwake is ftill 
retained in Scotland in the fame fenfe. 

Li'chowl. n. f. [lich and owl.] A fort of owl, by the vulgar 
fuppofed to fortetel death. 

To Lick. v. a. [licean, Saxon; lecken, Dutch.] 

1. To pafs over with the tongue. 

iEfculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat, both 
which he ufed much in his cures; the firft for licking all ul¬ 
cered wounds, and the goat’s milk for the difeafes of the 
ftomach and lungs. Temple . 

A bear’s a. favage beaft; 

Whelp’d without form, until the dam 

Has lick'd it into Ihape and frame. Hudibras, p. i. 

He with h:s tepid rays the rofe renews, 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews. Dry den. 
I have feen an antiquary lick an old coin, among other 
trials, to diftinguifli the age of it by its tafte. Addifon. 

2. To lap; to take in by the tongue. 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue; let them not lick 

The fweet which is their poifon. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. To Lick up. To devour. 

New Ihall this company lick up all that are round about us, 
as the ox licketh up the grafs. Numb. xxii. 4. 

When luxury has lick'd up all thy pelf. 

Curs’d by thy neighbours, thy truftees, thyfelf: 

Think how pofterity will treat thy name. Pope's Horace. 

Lick, n.f [from the verb.] A blow; rough ufage: alow 
word. 

He turned upon me as round as a chafed boar, and gave 
me a lick acrofs the face. Dry da ^ 

Li'ckerish. l ac ij' [hecepa, a glutton, Saxon.] 

Li'ckerous. S 

1. Nice in the choice of food ; fqueamifti. 

Voluptuous men lacrifice all fubftantial fatisfaCtions to a 
liquorijh palate. L EJlrange, 

2. Eager; greedy. 

Then is never tongue-tied, where fit commendation, 

whereof womankind is fo lickerijh, is offered unto it. Sidney, 

Strephon, fond boy, delighted, did not know 

That it was love that Ihin’d in fhining maid ; 

But lick'rous , poifon’d, fain to her would go. Sidney. 

Certain rare manuferipts, fought in the moft remote parts 

by Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, had been left to his 

widow, and were upon fale to the jefuits, liquorijh chapmen 

of all fuch ware. Wot ton. 

In vain he profer’d all his goods to fave 

His body, deftin’d to that living grave; 

The liquorijh hag rejects the pelf with fcorn, 

And nothing but the man would ferve her turn. Dryden. 

In fome provinces they were fo liquorijh after man’s flelh, 

that they would fuck the blood as it run from the dying 

n . Locke f 

man. . , 

-7 Nice; delicate; tempting the appetite. 

* Wouldft thou feek again to trap me here 

With lickerijh baits, fit to enfnare a brute ? Milton. 

Lickeki'shness. n.f [from lickerijh.] Nicenefs of palate. 

Licorice. *. f. [yAuxv'pp^*; hquoncia, Italian; glycyrrhzza , 

Latin.] A root of fweet tafte. . . . . , 

Liquorice hath a papilionaceous flower; the pomtal which 
arifes from the empalement becomes a ftiort pod, containing 
fcveral kidney-Ihaped feeds ; the leaves are placed by parts 
joined to- the mid-rib, and are terminated by an^odd 

^Liquorice root is long and (lender, externally of a dufky 
reddifh brown, but within of a fine yellow, full of juice, 
void offmell, and of a tafte fweeter than fugar, it grows 
•wild in many parts of France, Italy, Spain, ? nd Geimany. 
This root is excellent in coughs, and all diforders of t 
lumrs The infpiflated juice of this root is brought to us 
from Spain and Holland; from the firft of which places it 
obtained the name of Spanifn juice. Hill's Materia Medtca. 

ll'CTOR n f. [Latin.] A beadle that attended the confuls 

w apprehend or punifhcrimim,Is. ^ 

Will catch at as like ftrampets, Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
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tt a- Pfoconfuls to their provinces 
Halting, or on return, in robes of ftate, 

LiOors and rods the enfigns of their power. Mltc „ 

Democritus could feed his fpleen, and fhake - ' 

Dis tides and fhoulders till he felt ’em ake • 

1 hough in his country-town no liftors were* 

Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune. Drvden\ , 

Lid. [filfo, Saxon; lied , German.] r y den s Jimenah 

r. A cover; any thing that ihuts down over a veffel • a lid 
cover, or ftopple that enters the mouth. ’ d > 

h , H ; 0 | e V ^ ftead of % in § off the reft, ftuck fo clofe to 
f of CU P> tha t l£ was {hut down upon her. Addfon 

2 ' th^eye embfane wben we flee P or wink, is drawn over 

Do not for ever with thy veiled lids , 

Seek for thy noble father in the dull. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Our eyes have lids, our ears ftill ope we keep. Davies. 
The fields fair eyes law her, and faw no more. 

But lhut their flow’ry lids for ever nfoht, 

And winter ftrew’d her way. & ’ Crafhnm 

That eye dropp’d fenfe diftin£ and clear. 

As any mufe’s tongue could fpeak; 

When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. Prhr 

The rod of Hermes 
To fleep could mortal eye-lids fix. 

And drive departed fouls to Styx : 

That rod was juft a type of Sid’s, 

Which o’er a Britifti fenate’s lids 
Could fcatter opium full as well. 

And drive as many fouls to hell. Swift, 

Lie. n.f. {lie, French.] Any thing impregnated with fome 
other body; as, foap or fait. 

Chamber-/zV breads fleas like a loach. Shakefpeare. 

All liquid things concoCied by heat become yellow; as, 
lye, wort, &c. Peacham on Drawing. 

Lie. n.f [lige, Saxon.] 

1. A criminal fallhood. 

My name’s Macbeth. 

—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear.v 
•—No; nor more fearful. 

—Thou lieft, abhorred tyrant; with my fword 
I’ll prove the lie thou fpeak’ft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth^ 

A lye is properly an outward fignification of fomething con¬ 
trary to, or at leaft befide, the inward fenfe of the mind ; fo 
that when one thing is fignified or exprefled, and the fame 
thing not meant, or intended, that is properly a lye. South. 

Truth is the objeCI of our underftanding, as good is of 
our will; and the underftanding can no more be delighted 
with a lye, than the will can chufe an apparent evil. Dryden , 
When I hear my neighbour fpeak that which is not true, 
and I fay to him, this is not true, or this is falfe, I only 
convey to him the naked idea of his error; this is th® pri¬ 
mary idea: but if I fay it is a lie, the word lie carries alfo a 
fecondary idea; for it implies both the falftiood of the fpeech, 
and my reproach and cenfure of the fpeaker. Watts's Logick. 

2. A charge of fallhood. 

That lie (hall lye fo heavy on my fword. 

That it (hall render vengeance and revenge ; 

Till thou the lie giver, and that lie, reft 
In earth as quiet as thy father’s flcull. Shakef Rich. II. 
It is a contradiction to fuppofe, that whole nations of men 
ftiould unanimoufly give the lie to what, by the moft invin¬ 
cible evidence, every one of them knew to be true. Loch. 

Men will give their own experience the lye , father than 
admit of any thing difagreeing with thefe tenets. Locke. 

3. A fiCtion. 

The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply 5 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. Dryden. 

To Lie. v. n. [leojan, Saxon; liegen , Dutch.] 

1. To utter criminal falftiood. , , 

I know not where he lodges; and for me to devife a lodg¬ 
ing, and fay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to in 
mfne own throat. Shakefpeare'sOthello. 

If a foul lye unto his neighbour in that which was deliver¬ 
ed him to keep, he Ihall reftore that which was delivered. 

r Levit. vi. 1. 

Should I lye againft my right ? J ob xxx,v * 6. 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? 

Or do the prints and papers lye ? f \ 

To LIE. pret. I lay ; I have lain ox lien. [he 5 an, Saxon, 

i/forefthorizomallyi, or with very great inclination againft 
fomething elfe. 

2. To reft; to lean upon. . a , . 

Death lies on her like an untimely flow r. 

Upon the fweeteft flow’r of all the held. 

^ B^onVa^, 

3. T. 


Shakefpeare. 
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3 ‘ To be repofited In the grave; . .. ; . 

All the kings of the nations lie in glory, every one in his 

, r 0 lja. xiv. 10. 

own nouie. , J c 

I will lie with my fathers, and thou Ihalt carry me out of 

E crypt, and bury me in your burying place. Gen. xlvn. 30. 

To be in a ftate of decumbiture. . 

, • - ,J J ~ - their fathers 


pj ow many good young princes would do fo ; their fathers 
him fo fick as yours at this time is.. Shakef Henry IV. 
My little daughter lieth at the point of death ; I pray thee 

come and lay thy hands on her, that Ihe may be healed. 

]\A/irb \ r- 


Mark v. 23. 


Dryden . 
Prior. 


k. To pafs the time of fleep. 

The watchful traveller; 

That by the moon’s miftaken light did rife. 

Lay down again, and clos’d his weary eyes. 

Forlorn he muft, and perfecuted flie ; 

Climb the fteep mountain, in the cavern lie. 

6. To be laid up or repofited. 

I have feen where copperas is made great variety of 
them, divers of which I have yet lying by me. Boyle. 

y. To remain fixed. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with us, 
the recovering of Jamaica, for that has ever lien at their 
hearts. Temple. 

8. To refide. 

If thou doeft Well, (halt thou not be accepted ? and if thou 
doeft not well, fin lieth at the door. Gen. iv. 7. 

9. To be placed or fituated. 

We have gone through deferts, where there lay no way. 

Wifd. v. 7. 

I fly 

To thofe happy climes that lie. 

Where day never Ihuts his eye. 

Up in the broad fields of the fky. Milton. 

There lies our way, and that our paffage home. Dryd. 

Envy lies between beings equal in nature, though unequal 
In circumftances. Collier of Envy. 

The bufinefs of a tutor, rightly employed, lies out of the 
road. Locke on Education. 

What lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies in 
©bfeurity, and has the undeterminate confufion of a negative 
idea. Locke . 

JO. To prefs upon. 

Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou haft afflicted me 
with all thy waves. Pfal. lxxXviii. 7. 

He that commits a fin fliall find 

The prefling guilt lie heavy on his mind, 

Though bribes or favour Ihall aflert his caufe. Creech. 

Shew the power of religion, in abating that particular 
anguifli which feems to lie fo heavy on Leonora. Addifon. 

11. To be troublefome or tedious. 

Suppofe kings, befides the entertainment of luxury, fhould 
have [pent their time, at leaft what lay upon their hands, in 
chemiftry, it cannot be denied but princes may pafs their 
time advantageoufly that way. Temple. 

I would recommend the ftudies of knowledge to the fe¬ 
male world, that they may not be at a lofs how to employ 
thofe hours that lie upon their hands. Addifon's Guardian. 

12. I o be judicially fixed. 

If he ftiould intend his voyage towards my wife, I would 
turn her loofe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
fli^p words, let it he on my head. Shakefpeare. 

13. I o be in any particular ftate. 

If money go before, all ways do lie open. Shakefpeare. 

The highways he wafte, the wayfaring man ceafeth. Ifa. 

I he feventh year thou Ihalt let it reft and lie ftill. Exod. 

thmk th j C the knowled S e of any particular fubje£ 
cannot be improved, merely becaufe it has lain without im- 
provement. Watts's Improvement of the Mind 

1 4 . To be in a ftate of concealment. J ' 

Many things in them lie concealed to us, which thev who 
were concerned underftood at firft fight. 

15 - To be in prifon. c * e ' 

Your imprifonment Ihall not be lon^ ; 

I will deliver you, or elfe lye for you. & 

id. To be in a bad ftate. 

Are the gods to do your drudgery, and vcuY Vn ^ 4 ' 

&& fit of thTa ^ 'A 

. As a man foould always be imnn K' TlUot Jf n s S jrmons. 
**es to which he is moft exoofed ^ a ?? lnft the 

rnore than ordinary care not ^ u° WG fhould take a 

» our moral ludud * “ , of ' he , wea - 

1 eAddijon s Freeholder. 


j 

Shakefp. Rich. III. 
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The maintenance of the clergy is precarious, and collect 

. ed from a moft miferable race of farmers, at whole mercy 
every minifter lies to be defrauded. Swiftl 

J:8. To con lift. 

The image of it gives me content already; and I truft it 
will grow to a moft prolperous perfection. 

—It lies much in your holding up ; hafte you fpfeedily td 
Angelo. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

He that thinks that diverfion may not lie in hard labour; 
forgets the early rifing, and hard riding of huntfmen. Locke. 

19. To be in the power ; to belong to. 

He Ihews himfelf very malicious if he knows I deferve 
credit, and yet goes about to blaft it, as much as in him 
lies. Stillingfieet on Idolatry. 

Do’ft thou endeavour, as much as in thee lies, to preferve 
the lives of all men. Duppa's Rules for Devotion * 

Mars is the warrior’s god; in him it lies 
On whom he favours to confer the prize. Dryden . 

20. To be Charged in anything; as, an aCtion lieth againft 
one. 

21. To coft; as, it lies me in more money; 

22. To Lie at. To importune; to teaze. 

23. To Lie by. To reft; to remain ftill. 

Ev’ry thing that heard him play, 

Ev’n the billows of the fea. 

Hung their heads, and then lay by 5 
In fweet mufick is fuch art, 

Killing care, and grief of heart, 

Fall afleep, or hearing die. Shakefp. Henry VIII; 

24. To Lie down. To reft; to go into a ftate of repofe. 

The leopard Ihall lie down with the kid. Ifa. xi. 6. 

The needy Ihall lie down in fafety. If a , xiv. 30* 

25. To Lie down. To fink into the grave, r 

His bones are full of the fin of his youth, which Ihall lit 
down with him in the*duft. fobxx.il. 

.26. To Lie in. To be in childbed. 

As for all other good women that love to do but little 
work, how handfome it is to lie in and fleep, or to loufe 
themfelves in the fun-Ibine, they that have been but a while 
in Ireland can well witnefs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You confine yourfelf moft unreafonably. Come ; you 
muft go vifit the iady that lies in. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

bhe had lain in, and her right breaft had been apofte- 

The do£or has praCtifed both by fea and land, and there- 
fore cures the green ficknefs and lyings in. Spectator. 

When rlonmel defign’d to lie privately in • 

She chofe with fuch prudence her pangs to conceal. 

That her nurfe, nay her midwife, fcarce heard her once 
1QUC3.1, Pj~' 

■ n affedlions are contrafled by accidents in fying 

V J rrr , „ .. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

27. To Lie under. To be fubjeCt to. 

A generous perfon will lie under a great difadvantage. 

This miftake never ought to be imp“f a tTto 
Dryden, but to thofe who iuffered fo noble a o- e nius to lie 
under the neceffity of it. Pop ? s No "he Iliad 

wife mh 6 L JT 3 deep Iethar ®'> and was n « other- 

JTo f f , r f CUed bu ‘ b X one tha ‘ would cry mightily. AttnU 

■Ai.ToUy. upon. To become an obligation or duty. 

Thefe are not places merely of favour, the charge of fouls 

iTthtiThtd": thC Sreateft account whereof will bl required 

It fhould & upon him to make out how 
refled motion, could at firft neceffarilv ftn • d 

29. To Lie with. . To converfe in bed, 
j. Pardon me, Baffanio, 

r or by this ring Ihe lay with me, 

t fe. 8 ? 0 "* & /> Dutch.] Dear; belottf^ 
My hefejl lord, fhe thus beguiled had. 

For he was flefh; all flefh doth frailty breed. Fa <5 ai 

aufelefs have laid difgraces on my head ; 

Mv d / W ^ r Ur hei i endeavour have ftirr’d up 
rAy liefejl heg e to be mine enemy; Sh^h u 

Lief. adv. Willingly. v Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

If I could fpeak fb wifely under an arreft T 
for certain of my creditors and , r 1 1 Would fend 
- Jiff have the foppery o fre,2 et *.° & tbe I had 


fubjea, ' -- — Xnc^ri 

rifen from theTormeffTh^lorTofT” 15 ‘° aCcidenta ”r 

called liege lord.] fte Jord of hege men, being by miftake 

■ 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 175, 
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Tin. . it ,ady {z ' A he » 

What ail your fex defire is fovereignly. Dnden 

So much of it as is founded on the law of nature, may be 

Ailed natural religion ; that is to fay, a devotednefs unto 

God our liege lord, fo as to aft in all things according to his 

T r c • Grew's Cofmology. 

Liege. «./. Sovereign; ftipfcrior lord; 

t liege! but for my tears 

I had foreftall d this dear and deep rebuke. ShakefpeAre , 

I he other part referv’d I by confent. 

For that my fovereign liege was in my debt. Shakefpeare . 

You with your bell endeavour have llirred Up 
My liefeft liege to be mine enemy* Shakefpeare. 

The natives, dubious whom 
They mull obey, in conllernation wait 
Till rigid conquell will pronounce their liegi. Philips, 
Li'egem an. n.f. [from liege and man.] A fubje£K 
This liegeman ’gan to wax more bold. 

And when he felt the folly of his lord. 

In his own kind, he ’gan himfelf unfold. Fairy Queen, 
Sith then the ancellors of thofe that now live, yielded them- 
felves then fubje&s and liegemen , fhall it not tye their chil¬ 
dren to the fame fubjeaion ? Spenfer on Ireland 

Stand, ho ! who is there ? 

Friends to this ground, and liegemen to the Dane. Shaki 
Li'eger. n.f. [from liege.] A refident ambaffador* 

His paffions and his fears 
Lie liegers for you in his breall, and there 
Negotiate your affairs. Denham's Sophy ± 

Li'en, the participle of lie. 

One of the people might lightly have lien with thy wife. 

Gen. xxvi. io. 

Liente'iiick. adj. [from lientery .] Pertaining to a lientery. 
There are many medicinal preparations of iron, but none 
equal to the tincture made without acids; efpecially in ob- 
ilru&ions, and to llrengthen the tone of the parts ; as in lien - 
terick and other like cafes. Grew's Mufceum. 

Li'entery. n.f. [from XcTov, lave, fmooth, and tvjtpov, in - 
teflinum, gut; lienterie , French.} A particular loofenefs, or 
diarrhoea, wherein the food pafles fo fuddenly through the 
Homach and guts, as to be thrown out by llool with little or 
no alteration. Quincy. 

Li'er. n.f. [from to lie.] One that rells or lies down j or re¬ 
mains concealed. 

There were Hers in ambufli againll him behind the city. 

Jof viii. 14. 

LIEU. n.f. [French.} Place 5 room ; it is only ufcd with in: 
in lieu , inftead. 

God, of his great liberality, had determined, in lieu of 
man’s endeavours, to bellow the fame by the rule of that 
juftice which bell befeemeth him. Hooker , b. i. 

In lieu of fuch an increafe of dominion, it is our bufinefs 
to extend our trade. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Lieve. adv. [See Liep.} Willingly. 

Speak the fpeech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as many of 
our players do, I had as lieve the town crier had fpoke my 
lines. S/jakefpeare's Hamlet . 

A< 5 lion is death to fome fort of people, and they would as 
lieve hang as work. L'Ejlrange, 

Lieute'nancy. n.f [ lieutenance, French; from lieutenant.] 

1. The office of a lieutenant. 

If fuch tricks as thefe llrip you out of your lieutenancy, it 
had been better you had not killed your three fingers fo 
oft. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

2 . The body of lieutenants. 

The lift of undifputed mailers, is hardly fo long as the 
lift of the lieutenancy of our metropolis. Felton on the Clajftch . 
LIEUTE'NANT. n. f. [ lieutenant , French.} 

1. A deputy ; one who adls by vicarious authority. 

Whither away fo fall f 
—No farther than the tower. 

To o-ratulate the gentle princes there. 

—We’ll enter all together. 

And in good time here the lieutenant comes. Shakefpeare. 

I mull put you in mind of the lords lieutenants , and de¬ 
puty lieutenants , of the counties: their proper ufe is for or¬ 
dering the military affairs# in order to oppofe an invafion 
from abroad, or a rebellion or fedition at home. Bacon. 

Killing, as it is confidered in itfelf without all undue cir- 
cumftances, was never prohibited to the lawful magiftrate, 
who is the vicegerent or lieutenant of God, from whom he 
derives his power of life and death. Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

Sent by our new lieutenant , who in Rome, 

And fince from me, has heard of your renown : 

I come to offer peace. Philips's Briton. 

2. In war, one who holds the next rank to a fuperior of any 
* denomination; as, a general has his lieutenant generals, a 

Jonel his lieutenant colonel, and a captain fimply his 


COl' 


lieutenant. , , 

It were meet that fuch captains only were employed as 


have formerly ferved in that country and „ , „ 
tenants there. “try, and been at lead li n . 

According to militafy ciiftom the place wfff'T 
heutenant of the colonel’s company mlht well ^ 

next vacant captainlhip. y S 1 pretend to the 

The earl of Effex was made lieutenant general of ff"'""’ 
m y > the moft popular man of the kin<rdnm **** ar- 

of the fword men. kmgdom; tod the darling 

Canft thou fo many gallant foldiers fee 
And captains and lieutenants flight for me n 

SI"”"' n ’ f [ from& ~’] TheranlcordfiS 

Life, n.f plural lives, [Iipan, to live, Saxon.1 
li Union and co-operation of foul with body. 

On thy life no more. 

y n f e * never held but as a pawn 
To wage againft thy foes ; nor fear to lofe It, 

I hy iafety Being the motive. ShakefteiMi r 
■ She (hews a body rathef than a life, ^ ^ r; 

A ftatue than a breather. Shakef Ant n 

tha^h™ 5 bril ’ S ^ ****** ‘ He m ° vin J ~ 

The identity of the fame man confifts in nothfog W°a 
participation of the fame continued life , by conftantly fleeting 
particles of matter; ih fhcceffion vitally inited to the famf 
organized body* J ™ e 

So peaceful fhalt thou end thy blifsful days. 

And fleal thyfelf from life by flow decays* p^. 

2 . Prefent ftate. p ' 

O life, thou nothing’s younger brother ! 

So like, that we may take the one for t’other 1 
i Dream of a fbadow ! a reflection made 
From the falfe glories of the gay refleaed bow. 

Is more a folid thing than fhoti ! 

Thou weak built ifthmus, that do’ft proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities; 

Yet canft dot wave nor wind fuftain. 

But, brokeri and o’erwhelm’d, the ocean meets again. 

Cowley* 

Whfen I confider life *tis all a cheat. 

Yet fool’d by hope men favoUr the deceit. 

Live on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s faifer than the former day; 

Lies more; and when it fays we fhall be bleft 
With fome new joy, takes off what we poffeft. 

Strange cozenage ! none would live paft years again. 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give : 

I’m tir’d of waiting for this chemick gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dry den. 
Howe’er ’tis well that while mankind 
Through life's perverfe meanders errs. 

He can imagin’d pleafures find. 

To combat againft real cares. Prior. 

3. Enjoyment, or pofleflion of terreftrial exiftence. 

Then avarice ’gan through his veins to infpire 
Hisg reedy flames, and kindle life devouring fire. Fa. Qu* 
Their complot is to have my life: 

And, if my death might make this ifland happy. 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnefs. Shakefpeare . 

Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’ft 
Live well, how long or fhort permit to heav’n. Milton. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains. 

And tires bis life with biting on his chains. Prior. 

He entreated me not to take his life, but exa£t a fum of 
money. Notes on the Odyffey- 

4. Blood, the fuppofed vehicle of life. 

His gufhing entrails fmoak’d upon the ground, 

And the warm life came ifluing through the wound. Pope • 

5. ConduCl; manner of living with refpeCI to virtue or vice. 

Henry and Edward, brighteft fons of fame. 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name ; 

After a life of glorious toils endur’d. 

Clos’d their long glories with a figh. Pope. 

I’ll teach my family to lead good lives. Mrs. Barker. 

6. Condition; manner of living with refpecl to happinefs an 
mifery. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 

So Remus and his brother god were bred. Drydens yirg. 

7. Continuance of our prefent ftate. f 

And fome have not any clear ideas of the greatell pa 

them all their lives. oc f* 

The adminiftration of this bank is for life, and partly m 
the hands of the chief citizens. . Mbfon on Italy. 

8. The living form; refemblance exaClly copied. 

Galen hath explained this point unto the lif e. 


Brown. 


He 
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That is the bell part of beauty which a pidure cannot ex- 
prels, no, nor the fir ft light of the hfe. Bacon sEfays 

P Let him vifit eminent perfons of great name abroad, that 
he may tell how the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon 

He that would be a rfiaftcr, mull draw by the life as well 
as copy from originals, and join theory and experience toge- 
ther F/ Collier of the Entertainment of Books. 

n Exa<ft refemblance. 

9 ‘ I believe no charader of any perfon was ever better drawn 

to the life than this. , Denh * n ' 

Rich carvings, ^portraiture, and imag ry, 

Where ev’ry figure to the life expreft’d 

The Godhead’s pow’r. Dryden s Knight s Tale. 

He faw in order painted on the wall 
The wars that fame around the world had blown. 

All to the life , and ev’ry leader known. Dryden's ABn. 

10. General ftate of man. 

Studious they appear 
Of arts that polifh life ; inventors rare ! 

Unmindful of their Maker. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

All that cheers or foftens life. 

The tender filler, daughter, friend, and wife. Pope. 

11. Common occurrences ; human affairs ; the courfe of things. 

This I know, not only by reading of books in my ftudy, 
but alfo by experience of life abroad in the world. Afcham. 

Not to know at large of things remote 
From ufe, obfeure and fubtile; but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life , 

Is the prime wifdom. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

12. Living perfon. 

Why Ihould I play the Roman fool, and die 
On my own fword ? whilft I fee lives the galhes 
Do better upon them. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

13. Narrative of a life paft. 

Plutarch, that writes his Ufe, 

Tells us, that Cato dearly lov’d his wife. Pope. 

14. Spirit3 brilknefs; vivacity; refolution. 

The Helots bent thitherward with a new Ufe of refolution, 
as if their captain had been a root out of which their courage 
had fprung. Sidney. 

They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words; 
and any thing that is juft in grammar and in meafure is as 
good oratory and poetry to them as the bell. Felton, 

Not with half the fire and life. 

With which he kifs’d Amphytrion’s wife. Prior. 

15. Animated exiftence; animal being. 

Full nature fwarms with life. Thomfon. 

Li'feblood. n.f [ life and blood. J The blood neceffary to life; 
the vital blood. 

This ficknefs doth infe£l 

The very lifeblood of our enterprife. Shakef Henry IV. 

How could’ll thou drain the lifeblood of the child. Shak. 
They loved with that calm and noble value which dwells 
in the heart, with a warmth like that of lifeblood. Spectator. 
Money, the lifeblood of the nation; 

Corrupts and ftagnates in the veins; 

Unlefs a proper circulation 

Its motion and its heat maintains* Swift. 

His forehead ftruck the ground, J ' 

Lifeblood and life rufh’d mingled through the wound. Drvd 
LifeeverlasLing. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Ljfecivwg. n.f. [ life and giving.] Having the power to 
give life. 0 r ) 

His own heat, 

Kindled at firft from heaven’s lifegiving fire. spenfer. 
He fat devifing death J 

To them who iiv’d ; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that lifegiving ' plant. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

^ perfon? ED ' ^ and ^“" v ^ The S uard of asking’s 

Li'feless. adj. [from life.~\ 

I. Dead; deprived of life. 

The other viaor-flame a moment flood. 

Then fell, and lifelefs left th’ extinguiffi’d wood. Dryden, 

I who make the triumph of to-day, ^ 

M;iy of to-morrow’s pomp one part appear, 

Ghaftly with wounds, and lifelefs on the bier. 

2* Unanimated; void of life. 

Was I to have never parted from thy fide ? 

As good haye grown there ftill a lifelefs rib ! Milt. P. L. 
Thus began 

Outrage from lifelefs things. Milton’s Paradfe Loll 

The power winch produces their motions f n c ’ 

Hopeiefs and helplefs doth ^geon wend, 

■out to procraftmate his lifelefs end o, , r 

A &r S t0 P- d ‘0 obey ShahfP ‘ ar \ 

A life.efs king, a royal ffiade I Jay. 7 


Prior, 
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Li'felesly. adv. [from lifelefs.] Without vigour; frigidly ; 

Li J 'femke. n.f. and like.] Like a living perfon. 

Minerva, lifelike, on embodied air - 

Imprefs’d the form of Ipthema the fair. Pope s UdyJJey. 
Li'festriNG. n.f [life and^ firing,] Nerve; firings imagined 

to convey life. t 

Thefe lines are the veins, the arteries, 

The undecaying lifcflrings of thofe hearts 
That ftill fhall pant, and ftill fhall exercife . 

The motion fpirit and nature both impart. Daniel's Muf 
Lifetime, n.f [life and time.] Continuance or duration of life. 

* Tordain talked profe all his life-time, without knowing 
what it was. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Lifewe'ary. adj. [Ufe and iveary .] Wretched; tired of living. 

Let me have 

A dram of poifon, fuch foon fpeeding geer 
As will difperfe itfelf through all the veins. 

That the lifeweary taker may fall dead. Shakefpeare 

To Lift. v. a. [ lyffta, Swedifh; loffter, Danifh.] 

1. To raife from the ground ; to heave; to elevate; to hold on 
high. 

Filial ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth fhould tear this hand 
For lifting food to’t. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

Your guefts are coming; 

Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial. Shakefp. TVinter Tale. 

Propp’d by the fpring, it lifts aloft the head, 

But of a fickly beauty foon to fhed, C 

In fummer living, and in winter dead. Dryden . j 

2 . To bear; to fupport. Not in ufef. 

So down he fell, that th’ earth him underneath 
Did groan, as feeble fo great load to lift. Fairy Queen, 

3. To rob; to plunder. 

So weary bees in little cells repofe; 

But if night robbers lift the well-ftor’d.hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows. Dryden . 

4. To exalt; to elevate mentally. 

My heart was lift up in the ways of the Lord. 2 Chron. 

Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell. 

To bright Caecilia greater povv’r is given. 

His numbers rais’d a fhade from hell. 

Hers lift the foul to heav’n. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

5. To raife in fortune. 

The eye of the Lord lifted up his head from mifery. Eccluf 

6. To raife in eftimation. 

Neither can it be thought; becaufe fome leflbns are chofen 
out of the Apocrypha, that we do offer difgrace to the word 
of God, or lift up the writings of men above it. Hooker. 

7. To exalt in dignity. 

See to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. Addifon's Cato . 

8. To elevate ; to fwell with pride. 

Lifted up with pride. Tim. iii* 6. 

Our fucceffes have been great, and our hearts have been 
too much lifted up by them; fo that we have reafon to 
humble ourfelves. Atterbury's Sermons. 

9. Up is fometimes emphatically added to lift. 

He lift up his fpear againft eight hundred, whom he flew 
at one toe. 2 Wxxiii. 8. 

Arife, hft up the lad, and hold him in thine hand. Genefis. 
To Lift. v. n. To ftrive to raife by ftrength. 

Pinch cattle of pafture while fummer doth laft, 

And lift at their tailes ’yer a winter be paft. Tujfsr's Hufh . 
... 1 “ e I P in 1 d > belr ;g engaged in a talk beyond its ftrength, 
like the body ftramed by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken. Locke 

L of T iifti,£ ■ from the verb * ] The adl of liftin s 5 the 

In theof the feet, when a man goeth up the hill, the 
weight of the body beareth moft upon the knees. Bacon. 

raC | CSi U is n0t the large ftride > or hi S h li f f ' th *t makes 
the (peed! _ iW. EJTays. 

The goat gives the fox a lift, and out he fprings. L'E/ir 

%; for in a ferry ni s ht the y %> iL, 

3. Effcft; ftruggle. Dead lift is an effort to raife what with 
the whole force cannot be moved ; and figuratively any ftate 
of impotence and inability. 

Myfelf and Trulla made a fhift 
To help him out at a dead lift. tr, r > 

Mr Doftor had puzzled 4 brains ^ *' U 

Li making a ballad, but was at a ftand. 

it *“ “ 

head. U> Lord, aft my SW’ the lifter vp of mine 

Pfal. iii. 3. 

do 
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To Lig. v. n. [leggen, Dutch.] To lie. 

Thou kenft the great care 
I have of thy health and thy welfare. 

Which many wild beafts liggen in wait. 

For to entrap in thy tender Fate. Spenfer's Pa/}orals. 

LIGAMENT, n.f [ligamentum , from ligo, Latin; ligament, 
French.] 

Ligament is a white and folid body, fofter than a cartilage, 
but harder than a membrane ; they have no confpicuous ca- * 
vities, neither have they any fenfe, left they fhould fuffer 
upon the motion of the joint: their chief ufe is to fatten the 
bones, which are articulated together for mofion, left they 
fhould be diflocated with exercife. Khiincy. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And their disjointed bones to powder ground. Sandy s. 

The incus fituate between the two former is one way join¬ 
ed to the malleus, the other end being a procefs is fixed with 
a ligament to the ftapes. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

2 . [In popular or poetical language.] Any thing which connects 
the parts of the body. 

Though our ligaments betimes grow weak, 

We muft not force them till themfelves they break. Denh. 

3. Bond; chain; entanglement. 

Men fometimes, upon the hour of departure, do (peak and 
reafon above themfelves; for then the foul, beginning to be 
/reed from the ligaments of the body, reafons like herfelf, and 
difcourfes in a ftrain above mortality. Addfin's Spectator. 

Ligame'ntal. 1 n.f. [from ligament .] Compofing a liga- 
Ligame'ntous. $ ment. 

The urachos or ligamental paffage is derived from the bot¬ 
tom of the bladder, whereby it difchargeth the watery and 
urinary part of its aliment. Brown's Rulgar Errours. 

The clavicle is inferted into the firft bone of the fternon, 
and bound in* by a ftrong ligamentous membrane* Wifeman. 

Liga'tion. n.f [ ligatio , Latin.] 

1. The a# of binding. 

2. The ftate of being bound. 

The dumber of the body feems to be but the waking of 
the foul: it is the ligatim of fenfe, but the liberty of reafon. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 487. 

Li'gature. n.f. [ligature. Trench; ligatura , Latin.] 

1. Any thing bound on ; bandage. 

He deludeth us alfo by philters, ligatures , charms, and 
many fuperftitious ways in the cure of dileafes. Brown. 

If you flit the artery, and thruft into it a pipe, and caft a 
ftrait ligature upon that part of the artery ; notwithftanding 
the blood hath free paffage through the pipe, yet will not the 
artery beat below the ligature ; but do but take off the liga¬ 
ture it will beat immediately. Ray on Creation. 

The many ligatures of our Englifh drefs check the circu-r 
lation of the blood. Spectator, N . 576. 

I found my arms and legs very ftrongly fattened on each lide 
to the ground ; I likewife felt feveral flender ligatures, acrofs 
my body, from my arm-pits' to my thighs. Gulliver's Trav. 

2 . The a# of binding. ^ 

The fatal noofe performed its office, and with molt ftrjct 
ligature fqueezed the blood into his face. Arbuth. J. Bull. 

^ Any ftoppage of the circulation will produce a dropfy, as 
by ftrong ligature, or compreffion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

*?. The ft;Tte of being bound. , . a 

Sand and gravel grounds eafily admit of heat and moifture, 
for which they are not much the better, becaufe they let it 
pafs too foon, and contraiS no ligature. Mortimer s liujb. 

LIGHT, n. f. [leojit, Saxon.] 

1. That quality or action of the medium of fight by which we 
jfcc 

Light is propagated from luminous bodies in time, and 
fpends about feven or eight minutes of an hour in Puffing 

from the fun to the earth. Newton s Of ticks . 

2 . Illumination of mind; inftruaion ; knowledge. 

Of thofe things which are for direaion of all the parts of 
our life needful, and not impoffible to be difeerned by the 
light of nature itfelf, are there not many which 
tural capacity hath been able to find out. Hooker b.x. 

Light ml] betaken from the experiment of the horfe 

toot/ring, how that thofe things which affuage the ftrite of 
the (pints', do help difeafes contrary to the mtennonfiefired. 

1 Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N». 908. 

I will place within them as a guide 
My umpire confcience, whom if they will hear 
Light after light well us’d they fball attain, 

A'nd to the end periling fafe arrive. Milton s Par. Loft. 

I opened Ariofto in Italian, and the very firft tig Imes 
gave me light to all I could delire. ? ^ 

S If this internal light, or any propofit.on which or to 

infnired, be conformable to the principles of reafon, or t 
the P word of God, which is atteiied revelation, reafon^.^ 

"The ordinary words of language, and our common ufe of 
the" wou,d hive given us light into the ndture of our Heas, 

if navigation are loft, which 


lig 

nt) s doubt would have given us great light in thofe mat . 

3. The part of a pidlure which is drawn with brio-ht colour/ 

or in which the light is fuppofed to fall. a 1 urs> 

Never admit two equal lights in the fame picture ; but the 
greater light muft ftrike forcibly on thofe places of the nie 
ture where the principal figures are ; duniniihing as it comes 
neater the borders. Drydm'e DufrZl 

4. Reach of knowledge;' mental view. J J I 

Light, and undemanding, and wifdom, like the wifdom 
of the gods, was found in him. Dan.y n 

We faw as it were thick clouds, which did put us in fome 
hope of land, knowing how that part of the South f ea was 
utterly unknown, and might have iflands or continents that 
hitherto were not come to light. Bacon's Nat. Hill 

They have brought to light not a few profitable experi- 
™ ents - . . . Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

5. roint of view ; fftuation ; direction in which the light falls 

Frequent conlideration of a thing wears off the ftrangenefs 
of it; and ftiews it in its feveral lights , and various ways of 
appearance, to the view bf the mind. g out ^ 

It is impoffible for a man of the greateft parts to confider 
any thing in its vvhole extent, arid in all its variety of lights. 

Addifan's Spectator, N°. 400. 
An author who hks not learned the art of ranging his 
thoughts, and letting them in proper lights, will lofeTimfelf 
in confufion. Addifon's Spectator, N J 201 

6. Explanation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout this difeourfe, that every 
former part might give ftrength unto all that follow, and 
every latter bring fome light unto all before. Hooker, b. i. 

We fhould compare places of feripture treating of the fame 
point: thus one part of the facred text could not fail to give 
light unto another. Locke's Efjay on St. Paul's Epijiles. 

7. Any thing that gives light; a pharos; a taper. 

That light’ wo. fee is burning in my hall; 

How far that little candle throws his beams. 

So Alines a good deed in a naughty world. Shakefpeare. 
Then he called for a light , and fprang in, and fell down 
before P^ul. Adis xvi. 29. 

I haye fet thee to be a light of the Gentiles, for falva- 
tion unto the ends of the earth. Adis xiii. 47. 

'Let them be for figns, 

For feafons, and for days, and circling years; 

And let them be for lights, as I ordain 
Their office in the firmament of heav’n, 

To give light on the earth. Milton's Par. Lof. 

I put as great difference between our new lights and an¬ 
cient truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. 

Glanville's Seep. 

Several lights will not he feen. 

If there he nothing elfe between ; 

Men doubt becaufe they ftand fo thick i’ th 5 fky, 

If thofe be ftars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 

I will make fome offers at their fafety, by fixing fome 
marks like lights upon a coaft, by which their ftiips may 
avoid at leaft known rocks. Temple. 

He ftill muff mourn 

The fun, and moon, and ev’ry ffarry light. 

Eclips’d to' him, and loft in everlafting night. Prior. 

Light, adj. [leoht, Saxon.] 

1. Not tending to the center with great force ; not heavy. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt. 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 
Thefe weights did not exert their natural gravity till they 
were laid in the golden balance, infomuch that I could not 
fruefs which was light or heavy whilft I held them in my 
g and > Addi fin's Sped!at or, N°, 463. 

2 . Not’burdenfome; eafy to be worn, or carried, or lifted ; 
not onerous. 

Horfe, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, waggon, and wain, 
The lighter and ftronger the greater thy gaine. TuJJer. 

It will be light, that you may bear it 
Under a cloke that is of any length. Shakefpeare. 

A kincr that would not feel his crown too heavy, mult 
wear it every day; but if he think it too light, he knoweth 
not of what metal it is made. Bacon s Efays.. 

2 . Not afflictive; eafy to be endured. . , 

3 Every li*ht and common thing incident into any part 0 
, /. c ° Hooker, b. iif 

man s lire. . . 

Light fuff’rings give us leifure to complain, 

We groan, but cannot fpeak, in greater pa.n. j 

, Eafy to be performed; not difficult; not valuable. 

** J Forgive 

If fictions light I mix with truth divine, # 

And fill thefe lines with other praife than thine, Faif 
A, W pleas’d were all his friends, the £k was Ugh, 

The father, mother, daughter, they invite. W* 

e. Eafy to be afled on by any power. 

5 ^Apples of a ripe flavour, frelh and .air. 

Mellow’d by winter from ttar ™derju.c* 

Light of digeftioii now, and fit for me. Vtyim ] & 
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clofc in ambufli, in a convenient place foi thatpurpole. A»« 

7 Active 5 nimble. 

‘ He fo light was at legerdemain, . f 

That what he touch’d came not to light again. Spenf . 
Aiabellvas as light of foot as a wild roe. 2 Sam. n. 18. 

There Stamford came, for his honour was lame 
Of the gout three months together; 

Butit prov’d, when they fought, but a running gout. 
For heels were lighter than ever. Denham . 

Youths, a blooming band ; 

Light bounding from the earth, at once they ri ^> 

Their feet half viewlefs quiver in the fkies. Pope JJ. 
* Unencumbered ; unembarrafied ; clear of impediments. 

Unmarried men are beft mafters, but not beft fubjefts, 
for they are light to run away. aeon. 

9# S] A^l^/ n erroMri *the manned of making the following trials 
was enough to render fome of them unfuccefsful. Doyle. 

Not craifs ; not grofs. , 

In the wildernels there is no bread, nor water, and our 

foul loatheth this light bread. xxi. 5. 

Light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fad, 

Both are the reafonable foul run mad. Dryd. Nun s Tale. 
Eafy to admit any influence ; unfteady; unlettled ; loofe. 
Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe light vain perfons ftill are drunk and mad 
With furfeitings, and pleafures of their youth. Davies, 
They are light of belief, and great lifteiiers after news. 

Howell. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 
perfon, than prophanely to feoff at religion. Tillotfm's Serm. 
12 . Gay; airy; without dignity or folidity ; trifling. 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Shakef 
Not chafte; not regular in conduct. 

Let me not be light, 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband. Shakefpeare. 
[From light, n. f] Bright; clear. 

As foon as the morning was light , the men were fent 
away. _ ^ Gen. xliv. 3. 

The horfes ran up and down with their tails and mains on 
a light fire. Knollcs . 

15. Not dark ; tending to whitenefs. 

In painting, the light and a white colour are but one and 
the fame thing: no colour more refembles the air than white, 
and by .confequence no colour which is lighter. Dryden. 

Two cylindric bodies with annular fulci, found with {harks 
teeth, and other {hells, in a light coloured clay v Woodward, 
Light . adv. [for lightly, by colloquial corruption.] Lightly; 
cheaply. 

Shall we fet light by that cuftom of reading, from whence 
fo precious a benefit hath grown. Hooker , b. v. 

To Light, v. a. [from light, n. fi] 

1. To kindle ; to inflame ; to fet on fire. 

Swinging coals about in the wire, throughly lighted them. 

b. Boyle. 

This truth fhines fo clear, that to go about to prove it, 
were to light a candle to feek the fun. Glanville's Seep. 

The maids, who waited her commands, 

Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. Dryden. 

Be witnefs gods, and ftrike Jocafta dead, 

If an immodeft thought, or low defire, 

Inflam’d my breaft fince firft our loves were lighted. 

Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Abfence might cure it, or a fecond miftrefs 
Light up another flame, and put out this. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To give light to; to guide by light. 

A beam that falls, 

Frefli from the pure glance of thine eye, 

Lighting to eternity. Crajhrn. 

Ah hopelefs, lafting flames ! like thofe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn. Pope. 
3 * To illuminate. ^ ’ 

The fun was fet, and vefper to fupply 
His abfent beams, had lighted up the fky. 

4 * Op is emphatically joined to light. 

No fun was lighted up the world to view, j^rya. wi 
5 * [From the adjedive.] To lighten ; to eafe of a burthen. 
Land fome of our pafl'engers, 

And light this weary veffel of her load. Eairv Duetm 

To Light. n. [licit, by chance, Dutch.] 1 ^ 

I * Fphappen; to fall upon by chance. 

rktT; re ; fettled in VaI ° ur than dir P° red to juftice, if either 

ml h ? d lg Jl ed ° n a better fl iend ’ ° r couId ^ lavc learned to 
make fnendfl^p a child, and nothe the father of virtue. Sidney 
I he prince, by chance, did on a lady bight, 
nat was right fair, and frelh as morning rofe. Fa 9u 
ttaply, your eye {hall light upon fome toy * ^ ‘ 

A S 0 in h t a K e f -l fire r° PUr f :hafe ’ Shakefpeare. 

the tides of people once up, there want not ftirring 


winds to make them more rough; fo this people did light 
upon two ringleaders. s Henry Iltln 

P Of late years, the rbyal oak did light- upon count Rho- 
dophii. , , Howels Vocal FareJL 

The way of producing fuch a change on colours may be 
eafily enough lighted on> by thofe converfant in the folutions 

of mercury. r L , B ¥ e on Co! ° urs ' 

He fought by arguments to footh her pain; 

Nor thofe°avail’d : at length he lights on one. 

Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 

If heav’n allow me life, 1 will return. Dryden. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more -avail to us than 
error • for what is fo taken up by us, may be falfe as well as 
true; and he has not done his duty, who has thus ftumbled 
upon truth in his way to preferment. Locke, 

Whofoever firft lit on a parcel of that fubftance we call 
gold, could not rationally take the bulk and figure to de¬ 
pend on its real effence. Locke, 

As wily reynard walk’d the ftreets at night,' 
n a tragedian’s, rnalk lie chanc’d to light , 


Addi fin. 


On a tragedian’ _ . 

Turning it o’er, he mutter’d with dii'dain, 

How vaft a head is here without a brain. ^ - 

A weaker man may fometimes light on notions which 
have efcaped a wifer. Watts's Improvement of the Mind,. 

2 . [Alijbran, Saxon.] To defeend from a horfe or carriage. 

When Naaman faw him running after him, he lighted 
■ down from the chariot to meet him. . 2 Kings v. 21. 

I faw ’em falute on horfeback, 

Beheld them when they lighted, how'they clung 
In their enibracement. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and when {he faw Ifaac, fhe 
lighted off the camel. Gen. xxiv. 64. 

The god laid down his feeble rays, 

Then lighted from his glittering coach* Swift , 

3. To fall in any particular direction. 

The wounded fteed curvets ; and, rais’d upright. 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and lafti the wind. Dryden's Mn+ 

4* To fall; to ftrike on. 

He at his foe with furious rigour fmites. 

That ftrongeft oak might leem to overthrow 5 
The ftroke upon his ftiield fo heavy lights , 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low* Fairy ^u. 
At an uncertain lot none can find themfelves grieved on 
whomfoever it lighteth. Hooker , b. i. 

They {hall hunger no more; neither {hall the fun light on 
them, nor any heat. Rev, vii. 16. 

On me, me only, as the fource and fpring 
Of all corruption, all the blame lights due* Milt. Pa. L. 
A curfe lights upon him prefently after: his great army is 
utterly ruined, he himfelf {lain in it, and his head and right 
hand cut off, and hung up before Jerufalem. South's Serm. 
5. To fettle; to reft. 

I plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds. 

That fhe will light to liften to their lays* Shakefpeare * 
Then as a bee which among weeds doth fall. 

Which feem fweet flow’rs, with luftre frelh and gay. 

She lights on that, and this, and tafteth all. 

But pleas’d with none, doth rife and foar away. Davis * 

Plant trees and lhrubs near home, for them to pitch on at 
their fvvarming, that they may not be in danger of beino- 
loft for want of a lighting place. Mortimerd Hu/bandry. 

To Li'ghteK. v. n. li 5 r, Saxon*] 

1. To flafti, with thunder. 

This dreadful night, 

That thunders, lig/jtens , opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar * 

Although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contra# to night; 

It is too rafh, too unadvis’d, too fudderf, 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be 
Ere one can fay it lightens. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet 
1 he lightning that lightened? out of the one oart under hea- 
ven, flieweth unto the other part. * Luke xvii. 24. 

2 . I o fhine like lightning. ^ 

Yet looks he like a kins;: behold his eye. 

As bright as is the eagle’s/ lightens forth 7 ’ 

0 Contrdbn^eftv. Shakefp. Richard 11 

3. To fall or light, [from light.] 

the? L ° rd ’ 1=t thy mCrCy Ughtm Up ° n US > as our truft in 
To Lighten. *. [f rom light ,] Common Prayer. 

I* To illuminate ; to enlighten. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A preaous nng, that lightens all the hole. Shakefpeare. 


^ HgHt whr m akerrc 

11 1 ft e >' e .'r‘ thout > “d mind within; 7 

Wh ff my fpmt Wlth ° ne clear heav ’nly ray, 

Which now to view itfelf doth firft bernn ■ 7 
A L'PW Tvf five 1 1 , „ ^ 


An^ rZ ran 311 alon § the ft °re. 
And lighten d all the river with a blaze* 


Davies . 


Dryden. 
N ature 
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Nature from the ftorrii 

Shines out afrefh ; and through the lighten'd air 
A higher luftre, and a clearer calm, 

-Diffufive tremble. Thomf on’s Summer. 

lo exonerate ; to unload. J 

The mariners were afraid, and caft forth the wares that 

in the flup into the fea, to lighten it of them. Jon. i. 7. 

3. I o make lefs heavy. J ' 

Long fince with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof. 

That fellowfhip in pain divides not fmart. 

Nor lightens aught each man’s peculiar load. Farad. Re? 

Strive 

In offices of love how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

4. I o exhilarate ; to cheer. 

A trufty villain, very oft, 

When I am dull with care and melancholy. 

Lightens my humour with his merry jefts. Shakefpeare. 
The audience are grown weary of continued melancholy 
Icenes; and few tragedies (hall fucceed in this age, if they 
are not lightened with a courfe of mirth. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

Lighter, n.f. [from light, to make light.-] A heavy boat into 
which fhips are lightened or unloaded. 

^R^ey have cock boats for paflengers, and lighters for bur- 
then. Carevf s Survey of Cornwall. 

He climb’d a ftranded lighter’s height, 

Shot to the black abyfs, and plung’d downright. Pope. 

Lighterman, n. f. [ lighter and man.] One who manages a 
lighter. 

Where much (hipping is employed, whatever becomes of 
the poor merchant, multitudes of people will be certain 
gainers ; as fhipwrights, butchers, carmen, and lightermen. 

Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

Lightfi'ngered. adj. [light and finger.] Nimble at con¬ 
veyance j thievifh. 

JLTghtfoot. adj. [light and foot. J Nimble in running or 
dancing; a&ive. 

And eke the lightfoot maids that keep the deer. Spenfer, 

Him fo far had born his lightfoot fteed. 

Pricked with wrath and fiery fierce difdain, 

That him to follow was but fruitlefs pain. Fairy Queen. 

And all the troop of lightfoot Naiades 
Flock all about to fee her lovely face. Spenfer’s Fa. Qu. 

Lightfo'ot. n.f. Venifon. A cant word. 

Lighthe'aded. ad. [light and head.] 

1. Unfteady; loofe; thoughtlefs; weak. 

The Englifh liturgy, how pioufly and wifely foever framed, 
had found great oppofition ; the ceremonies had wrought only 
upon lightheaded , weak men, yet learned men excepted 
againft fome particulars. Clarendon. 

2. Delirious ; difordered in the mind by difeafe. 

Lighthe'adedness. n. f. Delirioufnefs ; diforder of the 

mind. 

Lighthe'arted. adj. [light anti heart.] Gay; merry; airy; 
cheerful. 

Lightho'use. n.f [light and holife. J An high building, at 
the top of which lights are hung to guide fhips at lea. 

He charged himlelf with the rifque of fuch veffels as car¬ 
ried corn in winter; and built a pharos or lighthoufe. Arbutb. 

Build two poles to the meridian, with immenfe lightboufes 
on the top of them. Arhuthnot and Pope . 

Lightle'gged. adj. [light and leg.] Nimble; fwift. 

Lightlegged Pas has got the middle fpace. Sidney. 

Li'ght-less. adj. [from light.] Wanting light; dark. 

*Li 'ghtly. adv. [from light.] 

1. Without weight. 

This grave partakes the flefhly birth. 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth. Benj. Johnfon. 

2. Without deep impreffion. 

The foft ideas of the cheerful note, 

Lightly receiv’d, were eafily forgot. Prior. 

.3. Eafily ; readily; without difficulty ; of courfe. 

If they write or fpeak publickly but five words, one of 
them is lightly about the dangerous eftate of the church of 
England in refpeCi: of abufed ceremonies. Hooker , b. iv. 

Believ’t not lightly that your fon 
Will not exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shakefp. Cortolanus. 

Short Summer lightly has a forward fpring. Shakefp. 
The traitor in faction lightly goeth away with it. Bacon. 

j. Without reafon. . , . 

Flatter not the rich; neither do thou willingly or lightly 
appear before great perfonages. Laylor s Guide. 

Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in purfu- 
ance of its employment, fo as not lightly , or without reafon- 
able occafion, to neglect it. Taylor's Holy Living. 

t. Without affliction ; cheerfully. 

Bid that welcome 

Which comes to punilh us, and we punilh it. 

Seeming to bear it lightly. Shakefp • Ant. and Cleopatra . 
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6v Not chaftly. 

»• *■»>**«» *0(220**“+ 
Methought I flood on a wide river’s bank: 
hen on a fudden, Torifmond appear’d, 
t.ave me nis hand, and led me lightly o’er • 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads; 

o r T , lU fa % we ^ reach’d the farther Ihore. Drvden 

8 . Gaily ; airily ; with levity; without heed or care * 

f j - Unfettled; unfteadv 

He that is hafty to give credit is lightminded. Feel 
Li'ghtness. n.f [from/^k] /,X1X ‘ 4 - 

I. Levity; want of weight; abfence of weight. 

Some are for mafts of fhips, as fir and pine, becaufe of 
their length, ftraightnefs, and lightnefs. Baton's NaTkf 
Suppofe many degrees oflittlenefs and lightnefs i„ partic 4 ! 
fo as many might float in the air a good while before they 

a. Inconftancy; unfteadinefs. W ' f. * E 
For, unto knight there is no greater lhame, 

Than lightnefs and inconftancy in love. Fain £>urtr, 

th° f tW U th ‘ ng i!- they a, muft chufe 0ne; namely, wither 
they would, to their endlefs difgrace, with ridiculous light J 

difmifs him, whofe reftitution they had in fo importunate 
manner defired, or elfe condefcend unto that demand. Hooker 
As I blow this feather from my face. 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded always by the greateft guft; 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shakefpeare. 

3. Unchaltity; want of conduCt in women. . 

Is it the difdain of my eftate, or the opinion of my livkt- 
nefs, that have emboldened fuch bafe fancies towards me ? 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Can it be, 

That modefty may more betray our fenfe, 

Than woman’s lightnefs. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure . 

4. Agility; nimblenefs. 

Li'ghtning. n.f. [from lighten, lightening , lightning.] 

1. The flafh that attends thunder. 

Lightning is a great flame, very bright, extending every 
way to a great diftance, fuddenly darting upwards, and there 
ending, fo that it is only momentaneous. Mufcbenbroek. 

Senfe thinks the lightning born before the thunder ; 
What tells us then they both together are ? Davies . 

Salmoneus, fuff’ring cruel pains 1 found 
For emulating Jove ; the rattling found 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt’ring blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. Dryd. /£n. 

No warning of the approach of flame. 

Swiftly, like fudden death, it came ; 

Like travellers by lightning kill’d, 

I burnt the moment I beheld. Granville. 

2 . Mitigation; abatement. 

How oft when men are at the point of death, 

Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

We were once in hopes of his recovery, upon a kind mef- 
fage from the widow; but this only proved a lightning before 
death. Addfin's Spectator, N°. 517. 

Lights, n.f. [fuppofed to be called fo from their lightnefs in 
proportion to their bulk.] The lungs ; the organs of breath- 
ing. 

The complaint was chiefly from the lights , a part as of no 
quick fenfe, fo no feat for any fharp difeafe. Hayward. 

Li'ghtsome. adj. [from light. ] 

1. Luminous; not dark ; not obfeure ; not opake. 

Neither the fun, nor any thing fenfible is that light itfelf, 
which is the caufe that things are lightfome, though it make 
itfelf, and all things elfe, vifible; but a body moft enlighten¬ 
ed, by whom the neighbouring region, which the Greeks 
call aether, the place of the fuppofed element of fire, is effeCI- 
ed and qualified. Raleigh. 

White walls make rooms more lightfome than black. Bac. 
Equal pofture, and quick fpirits, are required to make co¬ 
lours lightfome. Bacon s Nat. Hifiory. 

The Sun 

His courfe exalted through the Ram had run 
Through Taurus, and the lightfome realms of love. Dryd. 

2 . Gay; airy; having the power to exhilarate. . 

It fuiteth fo fitly with that lightfome affe&ion of joy, 
wherein God delighteth when his faints praife him. Hooker. 

The lightfome paffion of joy was not that which now often 
ufurps the name; that trivial, vaniffling, fuperhcial thing, 
that only gilds the apprehenfion, and plays upon the iurface 
of the foul. Souths Sermons. 

Li'ghtsomeness. n.f. [from lightfome.] , . 

I. Luminoufnefs; not opacity; not obfcunty; not darklome- 

nefs. Tf- 
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It is to our atmofphere that the variety of colours, which 
are painted on the Ikies, the lightfomenefs of our air, and the 
twilieht, are owing. Cheyne's Philofiphical Principles. 

2. Cheerfulnefs; merriment; levity. _ 

Ligna'loes. n.f. [lignum aloes, Latin.] Aloes wood. 

The vallies fpread forth as gardens by the river’s fide, as 
the trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted, and as 
cedar trees befide the water. Num. xxiv. 6. 

Li'gneous. adj. [hgneus, Latin; ligneux, French.] Alade of 
wood ; wooden ; refembling wood. 

It fhould be tried with fhoots of vines, and roots of red 
jofes; for it may be they, being of a more ligneous nature, 
will incorporate with the tree itfelf. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant harts-tongue, hardly 
make the bulk of a pepper-corn: now the covers, and the 
true body of each feed, the parenchymous and ligneous part 
of both,’ and the fibres of thofe parts, multiplied one by an¬ 
other, afford a hundred thoufand millions of formed atoms, 
but how many more we cannot define. Grew's Cofmol. 

L1GNUMVITJE. »./[Lat.] Guiacum ; a very hard wood. 

It hath pinnated leaves; the flower confifts of feveral pe¬ 
tals, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a rofe; the pointal of the flower, which arifes from the cen¬ 
ter of the calyx, becomes a flefhy, roundifh, ftony fruit, or 
the ftony feeds are furrounded with a thin pulp. Miller. 
Li'gure. n.f. A precious ftone. 

The third row a ligure, an agate, and an amethyft. Exod. 
LIKE. adj. [lie, Saxon; liik, Dutch.] 

1. Refembling; having refemblance. 

Whom art thou like in thy greatnefs. Ezek. xxxi. 2. 

Elis fon, or one of his illuftrious name. 

How like the former, and almoft the fame. Dryd. Mn. 
As the earth was defigned for the being of men, why 
might not all other planets be created for the like ufes, each 
for their own inhabitants. Bentley's Sermons. 

This plan, as laid down by him, looks liker an univerfal 
art than a diftindl logick. Baker's Reflett. on Learning. 

2 . Equal; of the fame quantity. 

More clergymen were impoverifhed by the late war, than 
ever in the like fpace before. Sprat's Sermons. 

3. [For likely.] Probable ; credible. 

The trials were made, and it is like that the experiment 
would have been effe&ual. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

4. Likely; in a ftate that gives probable expectations. This 
is, I think, an improper, though frequent, ufe. 

If the duke continues thefe favours towards you, you are 
like to be much advanced. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

He is like to die for hunger, for there is no more bread. 

• Jer. xxxviii. 9. 

The yearly value thereof is already increafed double of that 
it was within thefe few years, and is like daily to rife higher, 
till it amount to the price of our land in England. Davies. 

Hopton refolved to vifit Waller’s quarters, that he mi<ffit 
jud|e whether he were like to purfue his purpofe. Clarendon. 

Many v/ere not eafy to be governed, nor like to conform 
themfelves to ftri<ft rules. Clarendon, b. viii. 

If his rules of reafon be not better fuited to the Mind than 
his rules for health are fitted to our bodies, he is not like to 
be much followed. Baker's Reflexions on Learning 

Like. n.f. [This fubftantive is feldom more than the adjec¬ 
tive ufed elliptically; the like for the like thing, or like 
per fon.] 

1. Some perfon or thing refembling another. ; 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I (hall not look upon his like again. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Every hie is not the fame, O Csefar. Shake/. Jul. Caofar 
Though there have been greater fleets for number, yet for 
the bulk ot the fhips never the like. Bacon's War with Stain 
Albeit an eagle did bear away a lamb in her talons, vet a 
raven^endeavouring to do the like was held entangled. Havw. 
One offers, and in offering makes a ftay; 

Another forward fets, and doth no more ; * 

A third the like. Daniel's Civil War. 

His defire 

By convention with his like to help. 

Or folace his defeas. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

T Sh M fl T 7 bC ™ ftak f n ’ L'EJlrangc’s Fab. 

She d ftudy to reform the men, 6 

Or add fome grains of folly more, 

To women than they had before ; 

This might their mutual fancy ftrike. 

Since ev’ry being loves its like. r 

2 . Near approach ; a ftate like to another ftate. A fenfe com 

mon, but not juft. lcnie com ~ 

Report being carried fecretly from one to • 

lih f ° haVe been “y utter overthrow. Rale^l 

l - In "L e ,, ra ® e in the fame manner as. 

WhirhST S nymphs ’ and % htf °ot Airies, 

Which thither came to hear their mufick fweet • 

Nmr hearing them fo heavily lament, 5 

Ciie heavily lamenting from them went. Spenfer. 
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Like as a father pitieth his children, fc the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. Pfal. ciii. r3« 

Are we proud and paffionate, malicious and revengeful l 
Is this to be //^-minded with Chrift, who was meek and 
lowly ? Ttllotfon’s Sermons * 

What Will be my confufion; when he fees me 
NegleCted, and forfaken like himfelf. Philips's Difi. Mother* 
They roar’d like lions caught in toils, and rag’d : 

The man knew what they were, who heretofore 
Had feen the like lie murther’d on the Ihore. Waller. 

2 . In fuch a manner as befits. 

Be ftrong, and quit yourfelves like mem t Sam. tV. q* 

3. Likely ; probably. A popular ufe not analogical. 

I like the work well, ere it be demanded, 

As like enough it will, I’d have it copied. Shakefpeare. 

To Like. v. a. [lican, Saxon; liiken, Dutch.] 

1. To chufe with fome degree of preference. 

As nothing can be fo reafonably fpoken as to content all 

men, fo this fpeech was not of them all liked. Knolles. 

He gave fuch an account as made it appear that he liked 
the defign. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We like our prefent circumftances well, and dream of no 
change. Atierbury's Sermons. 

2. To approve ; to view with approbation, not fondnefs. 

He ftayed behind to bring the fhepherds with whofil he 
meant to confer to breed the better Zelmane’s liking, which 
he only regarded. Sidney, b. L 

Though they did not like the evil he did, yet they liked 
him that did the evil. Sidney, b. ii. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then to marvel at 
fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company. Sidney. 
He proceeded from looking to liking, and from likino- to 

Iovin g- Sidney. 

For feveral virtues 

I have lik’d feveral women; never any 

With fo full foul. Shakefpeare’s Tempefl. 

I look’d upon her with a fcldier’s eye; 

That liked, but had a rougher talk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love. Shah r peare 

Scarce any man paffies to a liking of fin in others, but bv 
firft praaifing it himfelf, _ _ South's Sermons, 

EJealts can like, but not diftinguilh too. 

Nor their own liking by reflection know. Dryden 

3. To plcafe; to be agreeable to. Now difufed. 

Well hoped he, ere long that hardy gueft, 

If ever covetous hand, or luftful eye, 

Or lips he laid on thing that lik'd him beft 
Should be his prey. Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

bay, my fair brother now, if this device 
Do like you, or may you to like entice. Hubberd's Tale 
I his defire being recommended to her rtiajefty, it liked 

^ e tT°ii 11C ude the ^ ame within one entire leafe. Baccr 

He fliall dwell where it Beth him beft. Dent, xxiii j 

n j her f fcf ‘i : 5 ! 11 Iearn > as lihs them > to defpife 

To iSl 3 " * Mdiiah - Parad ‘f‘ >• vi- 

I '0^1ete. Pleafed With ’ WitH ° /bef0re the thin S proved. 

Of any thing more than of God they could not bv anv 
means hke, as long as whatfoever they knew befides God 7 
they apprehended it not in itfelf without dependant* upon 

Tne young foldiers did with fuch cheerfulnefs^/ffcT this 
refoiution, that they thought two days a long delay f„ / 

It is true there are limits to be fet betwixt he boldr£ 

2. To chule; to lift, to be pleafedf P D ' ydm ' 

i he man likes not to take his brother’s wife. Deut xxv , 

Liveliness. [from likely.] 

X * App S? nce ’ frew. Obfolete. 

v hat of his heart perceive you in his farp 
By any likelihood he Ill ow’d to-day ? ’ 

^ -P r 1 ?, at WIth no man here he is offended V i n 

2. Refemblance; likenefs. Obfolete. S '^fpeare. 

3 " d aI1 , his brcthr€m ijQ bef{ fort, 
rTf 1 ? 2 at0rs of antic N c Rome, 

As in good timlhTmayf fronllreland e” 1 ^’ 

.*' 

IS M h been m that a s e > had 

there 
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manv' ,een '* WoUld b ? liketih °° d as well have noted 

many. T-f i j •• 

fo 6f - , ' i tf^r fprmed me ° f this before » which hung 

mfflo fr § m the balanCe A tha ; 1 COuld neither bd ieve nor 
Sbakefpeare s All’s well that ends well. 

, It never yet did hurt. 

To lay down likelihood, and forms of hope. Sbakefpeare. 
As there is no likelihood that the place could be fo altered, 
fo is there no probability that thefe rivers were turned out of 
then-courfes. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

here things are leaft to be put to the venture, as the 
eternal interefts of the other world ought to be ; there every, 
even the leaft, probability, or likelihood of danger, fhould be 
provided againft. South’s Sermons. 

mere are predi&ions of our Saviour recorded by the Evan- 
gclifts, which were not completed till after their deaths, and 
nad no likelihood of being fo when they were pronounced by 
our bieffed Saviour. Addifon on the Ghrijlian Religion. 

4 hus, in all likelihood, , would it be with a libertine, who 
fhould have a vifit from the other world : the firft horror it 
raifed would go off, as new diverfions come on. Atterbury 
Li'kkly. adj. [from like.} 

1. Such as may be liked; fuch as may pleafe. Obfolete. 

Thefe young companions make themfelves believe they 
love at the firft looking of a likely beauty. Sidney. 

Sir John, they are your likeliejl men; I would have you 
ferved with the beft. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. I robable ; fuch as may in reafon be thought or believed; 
iuch as may be thought more reafonably than the contrary. 

Li'kely. adv. Probably; as may reafonably be thought. 
VVhile man was innocent, he was likely ignorant of no¬ 
thing that imported him to know. Glanvilles Seep. 

To Li'ken. v. a. [from like. J To reprefent as having refem- 
blance ; to compare. 

The prince broke your head for likening him to a fingino- 
man of Windfor. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. in 

For who, though with the tongue 
Of angels, can relate ? or to what things 
Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift 
Human imagination to fuch heighth 
Of God-like power ? Milton's Raradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Li'keness. n.f [from like.} 

1. Refemblance ; fimilitude. 

They all do live, and moved are 
To multiply the likenefs of their kind. Spcnfer. 

A tranllator is to make his author appear as charming as 
he can, provided he maintains his chara&er, and makes him 
not unlike himfelf. Tranflation is a kind of drawing after 
the life, where there is a double fort of likenefs , a good one 
and a bad one. Dryden. 

In fuch cafes there will be found a better likenefs , and a 
worfe ; and the better is conftantly to be chofen. Dryden. 

2. Form ; appearance. 

Never came trouble to my houfe in the likenefs of your 
grace ; for trouble being gone, comfort fhould remain. Shak. 

It is fafer to ftand upon our guard againft an enemy in the 
likenefs of a friend, than to embrace any man for a friend in 
the likenefs of an enemy. L’Ejlrange. 

3. One who refembles another. 

Poor Cupid, fobbing, fcarce could fpeak. 

Indeed mamma, I did not know ye : 

Alas ! how eafy my miftake ? 

I took you for your likenefs Cloe. Prior. 

Likewise, adb. [ like and wife.} In like manner; alfo; more¬ 
over ; too. 

Jefus faid unto them, T alfo will afk you one thing, which 
if ye tell me, I likewife will tell you by what authority I 
do thefe things. Mat. xxi. 24. 

So was it in the decay of the Roman empire, and likewife 
in the empire of Almaigne, after Charles the Great, every 
bird taking a feather. Bacon's Effays. 

Spirit of vitriol poured to pure unmixed ferum, coagulates 
it as if it hid been boiled. Spirit of fea-falt makes a perfeft 
coagulation of the ferum likewife , but with fome different 
phenomena. Arbuthnot on Al,menu. 

Li'king. adj. [Perhaps becaufe plumpnefs is agreeable to the 
fight,] Plump; in a ftate of plumpnefs. _ 

I fear my lord the king, who hath appointed your meat 
and your drink ; for why Ihould he fee your faces worfe 
liking, than the children which are of your fort. Dan. 1. io. 
Li'king. n.f. [from like.} 
ii Good ftate of body ; plumpnefs. 

I’ll repent, and that fuddenly, while I am in fome liking ; 

I (hall be out of heart ftiortly, and then I fhall have no 
ftrength to repent. Shakefp eare s Henry I • 

Their young ones are in good liking ; they grow up with 
com. Job xxxix. 4. 

Cappadocian flaves were famous for their luftinefs; and, 
being in good Ming, were fet on a ftall when expofed to fale, 
to fliew the good habit of their body. Dryden s Notes to Perf 
2. State of trial. 
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The royal foul, that, like the lasting m 
By charms of art was hurried down ■ 
forc’d with regret to leave her native fphere 
v-ame but awhile on liking here. * 

3* Inclination. 

Why do you longer feed on loathed light. 

Or liking find to.gaze on earthly mold. Fairs D, 
LiTach. n.f. [lilac, lilds, French.] A tree * **"*• 

Li'lJo W , hlte rf thorn ,!? * If*. the Mach tree. 

1 L1ED -, ad J- [ fr om My.} Embellilhed with lilies. 

JNymphs and fhepherds dance no more 
py fandy Ladon’s litiied banks. 

LI'Ll . n. f [/ilium , Latin.] 

r.} he IP bath a bulbous root, confifting of feveral flelhv 
feales aohering to an axis; the llalk is greitly furniflied S 
leaves; the flower is compofed of fix leaves, and is ih-Jd 
fomewhat like a bell: in fome fpecies the petals are great y 
reflexed, but ,11 others but little; from the centre of thu 
flower rifes the pointal, which becomes an oblong fruit, com! 
moldy triangular, divided into three cells, and full of com- 

TrSl ’ w 4 c , h are b °rdei-ed, lying u P cn each other in 
a double row. There are thirty-two fpecies of this •■Jr-n 
including white Mies, orange lilies, red Mies, and martU,!" 
of various forts. Miller 

Oh ! had the monftef feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble, like afpen leaves, upon a lute. 

And make the filken firings delight to kifs them; 

He would not then have touch’d them for His life. Shakefp. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom where no pity ! 

No friends ! no hope ! no kindred weep for me ! 

Almoft no grave allow’d me ! like the lily; 

That once was miftrefs of the held, and flourifh’cl, 
ril hang my head, and perifh. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Arnus, a river of Italy, is drawn like an old man* 
by his right fide a lion, holding forth in his right paw a red 
hly, or flawer-de-luce. Peacham on Drawing, 

J ake but the humbleft lily of the field ; 

And if our pride will to our reafon yield; 

It muft by fure companion be fhown, 

I hat on the regal feat great David’s fon. 

Array’d in all his robes, and types of pow’r. 

Shines with lefs glory than that Ample fiow’r. Prior. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my fighs along: 

For her the feather’d quires forget their fong, 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 

Lily-daffodil, n. f [lilio-narcijfus.] A foreign flower. 
Lily-hyacinth, n.f [lilio-hyacinthus.} 

It hath a lily flower, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped like the 
flower of hyacinth, whole pointnl becomes a globular pointed 
fruit, three-cornered, and divided into three cells,. in which 
are contained many feeds, almoft round : the roots arc fcaly, 
and fhaped like thofe of the lily. There are three fpecies of 
this plant; one with a blue flower, another white, and a 
third red. Miller.. 

Lily of the Valley, ox May lily. n.f. [lilium convallium. ] 

The flower confijls of one leaf, is fhaped like a bell, and 
divided at the top into fix fegments ; the ovary becomes a 
foft globular fruit, containing feveral round feeds. It is very 
common in fhady woods. Miller. 

Lily of the valley has a ftrong root that runs into the 
ground. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Lilyli'vered. adj. [lily and liver.} Whitelivered ; cowardly. 

A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats; a bafe, 
proud, fhallow, beggarly, three-fuited, hundred pound, fil¬ 
thy worfted-ftocking knave; a lilylivered , addon-taking 
knave. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Li'mature. n.f. [ limatura , Lat.] Filings of any metal; the 
particles rubbed off by a file. 

Limb. n.f. [lim, Saxon and Scottifn; lem, Danifh.], 

1. A member; a jointed or articulated part of animals. 

A fecond He&or, for his grim afpeft, 

And large proportion of his ftrong knit limbs. Shakefp. 

O ! that I had her here, to tear her limb meal. 

Now am I come each limb to furvey. 

If thy appearance anfwer loud report. Milton s Agonifes. 

2. [ Limbe , French ; limbus , Latin.] An edge; a border. A 
philofophical word. 

By farther moving the prifms about, the colours again 
emerged out of the whitenefs, the violet and the blue at its 
inward limb , and at its outward limb the red and yellow. 

Newton s Opticus, 

To Limb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fupply with limbs. 

As they pleafe. 

They limb themfelves, and colour, fhape, and fize 
Affume, as likes them beft, condenfe, or rare. Muton. 

To tear afunder; to difmember. 

Tmbeck. k. f [corrupted by popular pronunciation horn 


alembiek.} A ftill. . ... 

Her cheeks, on which this ftreaming nedlar fell. 

Still’d through the limbeck of her diamond eyes. Latrfa ^. 
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All others from all things draw all that’s good. 

Life, foul, form, fpirit, where they being have; 

I, by love’s limbeck. Donne. 

Fires of Spain, and the line, 

Whofe countries limbecks to our bodies be, 

Canft thou for gain bear ? Dome. 

Call up, unbound, 

In various fhapes, old Proteus from the fea, . 

Drain’d through a limbeck to his naked form. Mi Jon. 

The earth, by fecret conveyances, lets in the fea, and 
fends it back frefh, her bowels ferving for a limbeck. Howell. 
He firft furvey’d the charge with careful eyes. 

Yet judg’d, like vapours that from limbecks rife. 

It would & in richer fhowers defeend again. Dryden. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

Li'mbed. adj. [from limb.} Formed with regard to limbs. 

A fteer of five years age, large li?nb'd , and fed. 

To Jove’s high altars Agamemnon led. Pope's Iliad. 

Lumber, adj. Flexible; eafily bent; pliant; lithe. 

You put me off with limber vows. Sbakefpeare. 

I wonder how, among thefe jealoufies of court and ftate, 
Edward Atheling could lubfift, being then the apparent and 
indubitate heir of the Saxon line : but he had tried, and found 
him a prince of limber virtues; fo as though he might have 
fome place in his caution, yet he reckoned him beneath his 
fear. Wotton. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infedt, or worm : thofe wav’d their Umber fans 
For wings; and fmalleft lineaments exact 
In all the liveries deck’d of Summer’s pride. Milton. 
She durft never ftand at the bay, having nothing but her 
long foft limber ears to defend her. More on Atheifm. 

The mufcles were ftrong on both fides of the afpera arte- 
ria, but on the under fide, oppofite to that of the cefopha- 
gus, very limber. Ray on Creation. 

At laft the ulcer is covered over with a limber callus. Harv. 
Li'mberness. n.f. [from limber.} Flexibility; pliancy. 

Li'mbo. n. f. [Eo quodfit limbus inferorum. Du Cange.] 

1. A region bordering upon hell, in which there is neither plea- 
fure nor pain. Popularly hell. 

No, he is in tartar limbo, worfe than hell, 

A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 

One whofe hard heart is button’d up with fteel. Shakefp. 

Oh what a fympathy of woe is this ! 

As far from help as limbo is from blifs. Shakefp. 

All thefe up-whirl’d aloft 
Fly o’er the backfide of the world far off. 

Into a limbo large, and broad, fince call’d 

The paradife of fools. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

2 . Any place of mifery and reftraint. 

For he no fooner was at large. 

But Trulla ftraight brought on the charge; 

And in the felf-fame limbo put 

The knight and fquire, where he was Ihut. Hudibras. 

< Friar, thou art come off thyfelf, but poor I am left in 
limbo. ' Dryden's SpaniJJo Friar. 

Lime. n.f. [lim, jelyman, Saxon, to glue.] 
i. A vifeous lubftance drawn over twigs, which catches and 
entangles the wings of birds that light upon it. 

Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net or lime. 

The pitfall, nor tile gin. Sbaiejpeare's Macbeth. 

You mult lay lime, to tangle her deftres. 

By wailful ionnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakefp. 
Monfter, come put fome lime upon your fingers and 
away with the reft. Sbakefpeare s Tempejl. 

Jollier of this ftate 

Than are new-benefic’d minifters, he throws. 

Like nets or lime twigs, wherefo’er he goes. 

His title of barrifter on every wench. Donne 

A poor thrulh was taken with a bulh of lime twigs. 

r r , .. t n , L’Ef range's Fables. 

1 nen toils for beafts, and lime for birds were found 
And deep-mouth’d dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden 
Or court a wife, fpread out his wily parts 
Like nets, or time twigs, for rich widows hearts. Pofte 

'cement 1 ° f WlUch m ° rtar is made : fo called becaufe ufed in 

JPg*.** f°. man y r P cdes of Ome ftone, that we are to 

g!ee rf n heat y V" S a ”y ftone , that > upon a proper de- 
gree of heat, becomes a white calx, which will h,ake a 

£ “■"V- -“fe ‘r-T; 
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As when a lofty pile is rais’d, . 

We never hear the workmen prais’d. 

Who bring the lime, or place the Hones, 

But all admire Inigo Jones. > Swift. 

Lime is commonly made of chalk, or of any fort of ftone 
■ that is not fandy, or very cold ; a 2 freeftone, &c. Mortimer. 
Lime tree, or Linden, n.f. 

[Lim>, Saxon.] The linden tree. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed orbicularly, 
in the form of a rofe, having a long narrow leaf growing to 
the footftalk of each clutter of flowers, from whofe cup rifes 
the pointal, which becomes tefticulated, of one capfule, 
containing an oblong feed. The timber is ufed by carvers 
and turners. Thefe trees continue found many years, and 
grow to a confiderable bulk. Sir Thomas Brown mentions 
one, in Norfolk, fixteen yards in circuit. Millar. 

Go, gentle gales ! and bear my fighs along. 

For her the limes their pleafing fhades deny. 

For her the lilies hang their heads, and die. Pope. 

4. A fpecies of lemon, [lime, French.] 

Bear me, Pomona ! to thy citron groves ; 

To where the lemon and the piercing lime. 

With the deep orange glowing through the green. 

Their lighter glories blend. Thomj'on s Summer . 

To Lime. v. a. [from lime.] 

1. To entangle; to enfnare. 

Oh bofom, black as death ! 

Oh limed foul, that, ftruggling to be free. 

Art more engaged. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Example, that fo terrible ftiows in the wreck of maiden¬ 
hood, cannot, for all that, diffuade fucceflion, but that they 
are limed with the twigs that threaten them. Sbakefpeare. 

The bird that hath been limed in a bufih, 

With trembling wings mifdoubeth ev’ry bufti; 

And I, the haplefs male to one fweet bird, 

Have now the fatal objedt in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and kill’d, 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. 

2. To fmear with lime. 

Myfelf have lim'd a bufti for her. 

And place a quire of fuch enticing birds, 

That fhe will light to liften to their lays. Sbakefpeare . 
Thofe twigs in time will come to be limed, and then you 
are all loft if you do but touch them. L’Ejlrange. 

3. To cement. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe. 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together, 

And fet up Lancafter. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

4. To manure ground with lime. 

The reafon why they did fo was, becaufe of the encourage¬ 
ment which that abatement of intereft gave to landlords and 
tenants, to improve by draining, marling, and liming. Child. 
All lorts of peafe love limed or marled land. Mortimer. 

Li mekiln. n. f [lime and kiln.] Kiln where ftones are burnt 
to lime. 

The counter gate is as hateful to me, as the reek of a 
hmehln. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wmdfor. 

1 hey were found in a lime kiln, and having paffed the 
fire, each is a little vitrified. Woodward. 

Limestone, n.f [lime andJlone.] The ftone of which lime 
is made. 

Fire flone and Umejlotte, if broke final!, and laid on cold 
lands, muft be of advantage. Mortimer's Hufiandry. 

Lime-water, n.f J 

Lime water, made by pouring water upon quick lime, with 
fome other mgredrents to take off its ill flavour, is of oreat 

the l!m!f e ' n ^ y m 311 Cutaneous “uptions, and difeaies of 
He tffr ln • Hill's Materia Medico. 

J “n r!!lx e fPl nme , nt ° n . y hcat “ in lime water 



der; utmoft reach. 

moft holy 10le lm “ ° f the mountaln round about fliaH he 

v ' Uniter, French, from the noun!]’Tocon- 

to leave atTa^ OWdSi t0reltrain; ™,cribe ; not 

They tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Ifi ael. 

_ Thanks I muft you con, ^ IXXViU - 411 

1 hat you are thieves profeft ; 
for there is boundlefs theft 

In limited profeflions. c/, r A ^ . t 

If a king come in by conqueft J iM V""”’ °f Mens - 
monarch. * ^ ’ “ c 1S . I1Q longer a limited, 

2. To reftrain from a lax or general ficrnlW 
verfe is here limited to this hgiuficaticm ; as, the uni- 

Limita'neous. adj. [from limit 1 Pi • , , 

./ inom limit. j Belonging to the bounds. 

Dictionary. 

Li'mitart. 
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Placed at the boundar!es « * 

PrJ.H 6 /’’ r hen J 3 T i thy ca P tive > ta, k of chains, 

Lwit Vtzon 7 f r 6 / '/ ■ n- Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

prefa^C" tWf Ctta ’ UCe ’ “ both the P«^on and th, 

a T Hooker* b. v. 

. Am I yourfelf, 

Buf as it were, in fort of limitation. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 
I defpair how this limitation of Adam’s empire to his line 
and pofterity, will help us to one heir. This limitation, in¬ 
deed, of our author, will fave thofe the labour, who would 
look for him amongft the race of brutes; but will very little 
contribute to the difcovery amongft men. Locke. 

If a king come in by conqueft, he is no longer a limited 
monarch; if he afterwards confent to limitations , he becomes 
immediately king de jure. Swift 

2. Confinement from a lax or undeterminate import. y " 
The caufe of error is ignorance; what reftraints and limi- 
tancm all principles have in regard of the matter whereunto 
they are applicable. Hmi b 

Li'mmer . n.f. A mongrel. Ainf. 

To Limn. t-. a. [enluminer, French, to adorn books with pic- 
tures.J 1 o draw; to paint any thing. 

Mine eye doth his effigies witnefs, 

Moft truly limn’d, and living in your face. Shakefpeare. 
Emblems limned in lively colours. Peacham. 

How are the glories of the field fpun, and by what pencil 
are they limned in their unafte&ed bravery ? Glanville. 

Limner, n.f [corrupted from enlumineur , a decorator of 
books with initial pictures.] A painter; a pidure-maker. 

That divers limners at a diftance, without either copy or 
defign, fhould draw the fame picture to an undiftinguiftiable 
exa&nefs, is more conceivable than that matter, which is 
fo divcrAAed, fhould frame itfelf fo inerringly, according to 
the idea of its kind. Glanville's Scept. 

Poets are limners of another kind. 

To copy out ideas in the mind ; 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are fhown, 
And nature is their objedl to be drawn. Granville. 

Li'mous. adj. [ limofus, Latin.] Muddy; flimy. 

That country became a gained ground by the muddy and 
limcus matter brought down by the Nilus, which fettled by 
degrees unto a firm land. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

They efteemed this natural melancholick acidity to be the 
limous or flimy foeculent part of the blood. Floyer. 

Limp. adj. [limpio, Italian.] 

1. Vapid; weak. 

The chub eats waterifh, and the flefh of him is not firm, 
limp and taftelefs. Walton's Angler. 

2. It is ufed in fome provinces, and in Scotland, for limber , 
flexile. 

To Limp. v. n. [ limpen, Saxon.] To halt; to walk lamely. 

An old poor man. 

Who after me hath many a weary ftcp 
Limp'd in pure love. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Son of fixteen, 

Pluck the lin’d crutch from thy old limping fire. Shakefp. 

How far 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprifing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Shakefpeare. 

When Plutus, which is riches, is fent from Jupiter, he 
limps and goes flowly; but when he is fent by Pluto, he 
runs, and is fwift of foot. Bacon. 

Limping death, lafh’d on by fate, 

Comes up to fhorten half our date. Dryden's Horace. 

The limping fmith obferv’d the fadden’d feaft, 

And hopping here and there put in his word. Dryden. 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 

No : majors foon with minors fight: 

Or both in friendly confort join’d. 

The confequence limps falfe behind. Prior. 

Li'mpet. n.f. A kind offhell fifh. Ainfworth. 

Li'mpid. adj. [ limpide, French ; limpidus, Lat.J Clear; pure; 
tranfparent. 

The fprings which were clear, frefh, and limpid , become 
thick and turbid, and impregnated with fulphur as long as 
the earthquake lafts. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

The brook that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock, 

Gently diffus’d into a limpid plain. Thomfon's Summer. 
Li'mpidness. n.f. [from limpid.] Clearnefs; purity. 
Li'mpingly. adv. [from limp.'] In a lame halting manner. 
LLmy. adj. [from lime.] 

1. Vifcous; glutinous. 

Striving more, the more in laces ftrong 
Himfelf he tied, and wrapt his winges twain. 

In limy fnares the fubtil loops among. Spenjer. 

2. Containing lime. 
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. -f hunian fkull covered with the fkin w t 

fome ** “* - -> - tel ate 

To Lin. tr. * [ablmnan Saxon.] To top; 

p r , ,, . . U,lt ° his foe he came; ‘ 

Kefolv d in mind all fuddenly to win, 

Ur foon to lofe before he once would i:n a 

SAgSt?*’ ^ 

Ll the tongue.^" ^ ^ Medidrie “eked up'f y 

LlNDE Har/h f' mb ’ Saxon.] The lime tree. See Lime. ! 
Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. n rv j 

Two neighb’ring trees, with walls encompafs’d rauncT’ 

One a hard oak, a fofter linden one. n. • ’ 

Line, n. f [lined, Latin.] Dryden ' 

1. Longitudinal extenfion. 

Even the planets, upon this principle, muft gravitate no 
more towards the Sun; fo that they would nofrevdve in 
cur\ e lines, but fly away in direa tangents, till thev ftruc v 
againft other planets. & BentlJ<\ 

2. A flender firing. Uy S Sermons * 

Well fungdie Roman bard; all human thino-s 
Of deareft value, hang on flender firings ; & 

O fee the then foie hope, and in defign 
Of heav’n our joy, fupported by a line. Waller . 

A line feldom holds to ftrein, or draws flreight in length, 
above fifty or fixty feet. Moron’s Mechanical Exertifes. 

3 * A thread extended to diredl any operations. 

We as by line upon the ocean go, 

Whofe paths fhall be familiar as the land. Dryden 

4 * The firing that fuftains the angler’s hook. 

Victorious with their lines and eyes. 

They make the fifties and the men their prize. Waller. 

5. Lineaments, or marks in the hand or face. 

Long is it fince I faw him. 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour 
Which then he wore. Shakefpeare'sCymbeline. 

1 fhall have good fortune; go to, here’s a Ample line of 
life; here’s a fmall trifle of wives. Shakefpeare. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftic Agures of her hand, 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleavcland. 

6. Delineation; fketch. 

You have generous thoughts turned to fuch fpeculations: 
but this is not enough towards the railing fuch buildings as 
I have drawn you here the lines of, uni eft the direClion of 
all affairs here were wholly in your hands. Temple. 

The inventors meant to turn fuch qualiflcations into per- 
fons as were agreeable to his character, for whom the line. 
was drawn. . Pope's EJfay on Homer. 

7. Contour; outline. 

Oh lafling as thofe colours may they fhine, 

Free as thy flroke, yet faultlefs as thy line ! Pope. 

8. As much as is written from one margin to the other: a 
verfe. 

In the preceding line, Ulyfles fpeaks of NauAcaa, yet im¬ 
mediately changes the words into the mafeuline gender. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

In many lines thefe few epiflles tell 
What fate attends. Garth. 

9. Rank. 

10. Work thrown up ; trench. 

Now fnatch an hour that favours thy defigns, 

Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. Dryden's /En. 

11. Method; difpofition. 

The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this center, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 

InAflure, courfe, proportion, feafon, form. 

Office and cuftom, in all line of order. Shakefpeare. 

12. Extenfion; limit. 

Eden flretch’d her line 
From Auran eaftward to the royal tow’rs 
Of great Seleucia. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 

13. Equator; equinoctial circle. 

When the fun below the line defeends, f 

Then one long night continued darknefs joins. Creecn., 

14. Progeny; family, afeending or defeending. 

He chid the Afters 

When flrft they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them fpeak to him ; then prophet like, 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. Shakefpeare. 

He fends you this moft memorable line. 

In ev’ry branch truly, demonftrative. 

Willing you overlook this pedigree, Shakefp. Henry V. 
Some lines were noted for a ftern, rigid virtue, favage, 
haughty, parftmonious and unpopular; others were fweet 
and affable. . „ J dryden. 

His empire, courage, and his boafted line. 

Were all prov’d mortal. Rofcommon. 

r A golden 




The . 
The bowl 


Philips. 
Locke. 
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A golden bowl 

queen commanded to be crown’d with wine, 
bowl that Belus us’d, and all the Tyrian line. Dryd. 
The years 

Ran fmoothly on, productive of a line 
Of wife heroick kings. 

J c A line is one tenth of an inch. 

16. [In the plural.] A letter; as, I read your lines. 

17. Lint or flax. 

To Line. v. a. [fuppofed by Junius from linum , linings being 

made of linen.] 

1. To cover on the infide. 

A box lined with paper to receive the mercury that might 

be fpilt. # 

2. To put any thing in the infide. 

The charge amounteth very high for any one man’s purfe, 
except lined beyond ordinary, to reach unto. Carew. 

Her women are about her: what if I do line one of their 
hands. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

He, by a gentle bow, divin’d 
How well a cully’s purfe was lin'd. Swift . 

3. To guard within. 

Notwithftanding they had lined fome hedges with mufque- 
teers, they were totally difperfed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. To ftrengthen by inner works. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shake/. 

5. To cover. 

Son of fixteen, 

Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping Are. Shakefp. 

6 . To double; to ftrengthen. 

Who lin'd himfelf with hope. 

Eating the air, on promife of fupply. Shakefpeare. 

My brother Mortimer doth ftir 
About his title, and hath fent for you 
To line his enterprife. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The two armies were affigned to the leading of two ge¬ 
nerals, both of them rather courtiers, and aflured to the 
ftate, than martial men ; yet lined and affifted with fubordi- 
nate commanders of great experience and valour. Bacon. 

7. To impregnate, applied to animals generating. 

Thus from the Tyrian paftures in'd with Jove 
He bore Europa, and ftill keeps his love. 

Lineage, n.f. [linage, French.] Race; progeny; 
afeending or defeending. 

Both the lineage and the certain Are 
From which I fprung, from me are hidden yet. Fa. 9u. 
Jofeph was of the houfe and lineage of David. Luke ii. 4. 
The Tirfan cometh forth with all his generation or lineage, 
the males before him, and the females following him; and 
if there be a mother from whofe body the whole lineage is 

Bacon. 


Creech. 
family, 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 


defeended, there is a traverfe where Ihe Atteth. 

Men of mighty fame. 

And from th’ immortal gods their lineage came. 

No longer fhall the widow’d land bemoan 
A broken lineage, and a doubtful throne. 

But boaft her royal progeny’s increafe. 

And count the pledges of her future peace. 

This care was infufed into them by God himfelf in or 
(Ter to afeertain the defeent of the Meffiah, and to prove that 
he was, as the prophets had foretold, of the tribe of fu- 

I T'NFA a r nd °5- th r f id - r ^‘“rhury’s Sermons. 

LI INiLAL. adj. [hnealis, from lima, Latin.] 

1. Compofed of lines; delineated. 

. When L ai T thin g ^ mathematically demonftrated weak 
it is much more mechanically weak; errors ever occurring 
more eafily in the management of grofs materials than lineal 

o • 1-0 Wot ton's Architecture. 

2. Delcending in a direcl genealogy. 

To re-eflablifh, de facto, the right of lineal fucceflion to 
paternal government, is to put a man in poffeffion of that 
government which his fathers did enjoy, and he by lineal (uc- 
ceilion had a right to. J r , 

3* Claimed by defeent. °C‘ e. 

Peace be to France, if France in peace permit 

4 - Allied J by dfi d ea B dlent W * ^ ° VVn - ***** * >»• 

, Queen Ifabel, his grandmother. 

Was lineal of the lady Ermengere. Shakefpeare' s Henry V 

\\t u u h j 7? Ur br0WS ^ laurel had Luftain’d ! J 
Well had I been depos’d if you had reign’d : 
i he father had defeended for the fon; 

Lor only you are lineal to the throne/ 

1 N Tf ^ fr ° m Uneal '1 In a di re& line, 

he had been the per lon upon whom the 


Dryden. 


S: h ,i1 

When that my mother went with child 
that infatiate Edward, noble York 
ound that the iffue was not his begot: 
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Which well appeared in his lineaments, 

Being nothing like the noble duke, my father. Shakefp . 

In companions 
There muft needs be a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of fpirit. Shakefpeare „ 

Six wings he wore, to fhadc 

His lineaments divine. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. 

Man he feems 
In all his lineaments, though in his face 
The glimpfes of his father’s glory fhine. Paradife Reg* 
There are not more differences in mens faces, and the 
outward lineaments of their bodies, than there are in the 
makes and tempers of their minds; only there is this dif¬ 
ference, that the diftinguifhing characters of the face, and 
the lineaments of the body, grow more plain with time, but 
the peculiar phyftognomy of the mind is moft: difcernible in 
children. Locke. 

Advance religion and morals, by tracing fome few linea¬ 
ments in the character of a lady, who hath fpent all her life 
in the praClice of both. Swift. 

The utmoft force of boiling water is not able to deftroy 
the ftrudure of the tendereft plant: the lineaments of a white 
lily will remain after the ftrongeft deco&ion. Arbuihnot . 

Li'near. adj. [linearis, Latin.] Compofed of lines; having 
the form of lines. 

Where-ever it is freed from the fand Hone, it is covered 
with linear ftrias, tending towards feveral centers, fo as to 
compofe flat ftellar Agures. Woodward on Fofftls . 

Linea'tion. n.f. [Uneatio, from linea.] Draught of a line or 
lines. 

There are in the horney ground two white lineations , with 
two of a pale red. Woodward l 

Li'nen. n. f. [linum, Latin.] Cloth made of hemp or flax. 
Here is a bafket,, he may creep in; throw foul linen upon 
him, as if going to bucking. Shakefp. M. Wives ofWindfor. 
Unfeen, unfelt, the Aery ferpent fkims • 

Between her linen and her naked limbs. Dryden's Alt1. 

Li'nen. adj. [linens, Latin.] 

1. Made of linen. 

A linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hofe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Shakefpeare . 

2. Refembling linen. 

Death of thy foul! thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. What foldiers, whey-face > Shak. 

Linendr'aper. n.f. [linen and draper.] He who deals in linen" 

Ling. n.f. [ling, IAandick.] 

1. Heath. This fenfe is retained in the northern counties • vet 

Bacon feems to diftinguifh them. 3 y 

Heath, and ling, and fedges. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

2. [ Linghe, Dutch.] A kind of fea Afh. J * 

When harveft is ended take Ihipping, or ride. 

Ling, hit Afh, and herring, for lent to provide.’ TufTer 
Our Englilh bring from thence good llore of fifh, but 
erpecially our deepeft and thickeft ling, which are therefore 
called lfland lings. _ Abbot’s Defcript. of the World. 

, G /. TTe termination notes commonly diminution: as. 
kit ling, and is derived from klein, German, little * fome 
times a quality ; as, fiift%, in which fenfe Skinner deduces 
it from langen , old Teutonick, to belong 

To Li'nger. v. n. [from lenj, Saxon, long.] 

1. To remain long in languor and pain. 

Like wretches, that have linger'd long, 

We’ll fnatch the ftrongeft cordial of our love. Dryden 
Better to rufh at once to fhades below y ’ 

sr rift woe - ^ 

n / e / Ups thou hn £ re A in d eep thoughts detain’d 
Of th enterpnze fo hazardous and high. Paradife Re, 

. To remain long. I n an ill fenfe. J S ' 

Let order die. 

And let this world no longer be a ftage 
To feed contention in a ling'ring a&. ^ Shakefp. Henry IV 
Ye breth ren of the lyre, and tuneful voice, ^ 
Lament his lot; but at your own rejoice. 

Now live fecure, and linger out your days • 

1 lie gods are pleas’d alone with Parcel’s Lys 
Your very fear of death fhall make ye Irv' 

vx7/L atcb tbe ^ ade immortality; 

Wifhing on earth to linger, and to fave 
Lart of its prey from the devouring grave 

..d „d_ ,M,d,,« 


2 . 


■Dryden. 


Pn\ 


'ior. 


Page 
our an- 


fwer. ' 5 V;;VrL We lha11 have our an- 

• To wait long in expeaation ortefey ^ ° f 

J muft foJlicit 


Aii v • * m ^ft follicit 

All his concerns as mine : 


6 . 


fn n vafn m n y '7 have P ow ’ r > he fhould not fue 
To be long in SucTng effea" 2 delay- ***** Cleomcncs. 
She doth think, ftehas ftrange poifons. Shakefp. 
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«• a- To protraa; to draw out to length. Out 

I can get no remedy againft this confumption of the purfe. 
-Borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, but the difeafe is 
incurable Shahfp. Henry LV. p. i. 

She lingers my defires. Shakefpeare. 

Let your brief plagues be mercy, 

And linger not our fure deftrudions on. Shakefpeare. 

Lingerer, n.f. [from linger.'] One who lingers. 

l^ 1 NGERINGLY. adj. [from lingering.'] With delay j tedioufly. 
Of poifons, fome kill more gently and lingeringly, others 
more violently and fpecdily, yet both kill. Hale. 

Li nget. n.f. [from languet ; lingot, French.] A fmall mafs 
of metal. 

Other matter hath been ufed for money, as among the 
Lacedemonians, iron lingets quenched with vinegar, that they 
may ferve to no other ufe. Camden. 

LI'NGO. n.f. [Portuguefe.] Language; tongue; fpeech. A 
low cant word. 

I have thoughts to learn fomewhat of your lingo , before I 
crofs the feas. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Lingua'cious. ad. [linguax, Latin.] Full of tongue; loqua¬ 
cious ; talkative. 

Linguade'ntal. adj. [lingua and dens, Latin.] Uttered by 
the joint aftion of the tongue and teeth. 

The linguadenials f, v, as alfo the linguadentals th, dh, he 
will foon learn. . Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Li nguist. n. f. [from lingua.] A man fkilful in languages. 
Though a lingui/l fhould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, he were nothing fp much to be efteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradefinan competently wife in his 
mother dialed!: only. Milton on Education. 

Our linguijl received extraordinary' rudiments towards a 
good education. Addifon's Spectator. 

Li'ngwort. n.f. An herb. 

Li'nimenT. n.f [liniment, French; linimentum, Lat.] Oint¬ 
ment ; balfam ; unguent. 

The noftrils, and the jugular arteries, ought to be anoint¬ 
ed every morning with this liniment or balfam. Harvey. 

The wife author of nature hath provided on the rump two 
glandules, which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, 
and fqueezes out an oily pap or liniment , fit for the inunction 
of the feathers. Ray on Creation. 

Li'ning. n.f. [from line.] 

1. The inner covering of any thing; the inner double of a 
garment. 

Was I deceived, or did a fable cloud 
Turn forth her filver lining on the night. Milton. 

The folds in the griftle of the nofe is covered with a lining, 
which differs from the facing of the tongue. Grew's Cofmol. 

The gown with ftiff embroid’ry fhining, 

Looks charming with a flighter lining. Prior. 

2 . That which is within. 

The lining of his coffers {hall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars, Shakefpeare. 

Link. n.f. [gelencke, German.] 

1. A fingle ring of a chain. 

The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will yet go on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The moral of that poetical fidtion, that the uppermoft link 
of all the feries of fubordinate caufes, is fattened to Jupiter's 
chair, fignifies an ufeful truth.] Hale. 

Truths hang together in a chain of mutual dependance; 
you cannot draw one link without attracting others. Glanville. 

While file does her upward flight fuftain. 

Touching each link of the continued chain. 

At length fhe is oblig’d and forc’d to fee 
A firft, a fource, a life, a deity. Prior. 

2 . Any thing doubled and doled together. 

Make a link of horfe hair very ftrong, and fatten it to the 
end of the flick that fprings. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

3. A chain ; any thing connecting. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shakefpeare. 

I feel 

The link of nature draw me; flefh of flefli. 

Bone of my bone thou art. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ix. 

Fire, flood and earth, and air, by this were bound. 

And love, the common link, the new creation crown d. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

a. Any Angle part of a feries or chain of confequences ; a gra¬ 
dation in ratiocination ; a propofition joined to a foregoing 
and following propofition. . 

The thread and train of confequences in intellective ra¬ 
tiocination is often long, and chained together by divers 
links which cannot be done in imaginative ratiocination by 
feme attributed to brutes. J u fg e Hah. 

5. A feries : this fenfe is improper. Addifon has uied link for 
chain. 
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Though I have here only chofen this fino-le M r r 
I might find out others among thofe names which mart ^’ 
extant, that delivered down this account of our Saviour 
fuccefllve tradition. Addifon on the ChriZlTr * 

6. [From Xu X .o f .] A torch made of pitch and hards * P ° n ' 

U ’ thou art an everlafting bonefire light: thou La r a 
me a thoufand marks in links and torched, walking^ ^ 

wu n ‘ gh be ‘ wlxt ‘ avern tavern. Shakefp. Hem-, i y 
Whereas hi lory fhould be the torch- of trufh, he malls 
her m divers places a fulginous Uni of lies. ,, 

Round as a globe, and liquor’d every chink, 

; Goodly and great he fails behind his link. /w 

One that bore a link * 

On a fudden clapp’d his flaming cudgel. 

Like Linftock, to the horfe’s touch-hole. Hudibras * ii 

7. Perhaps m the following pafTage it may mean lamp-black. ’ 

1 here was no link to colour Peter’s hat ; 

And Walter’s dagger was not come from fheathing. Shak 
To Link. v. a. [from the noun.] 1=1 

). To complicate ; as, the links of a chain. 

. Defending tread us down 
Thus drooping; or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milt. Par. Loft 
Againft eating cares, ’ J * 

Lap me in foft Lydian airs; 

Married to immortal verfe. 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought" 

Of linked fweetnefs long drawn°out. & Milton. 

2. To unite; to conjoin in concord. 

They’re fo link'd in friendfhip, 

That young prince Edward marries Warwick’s daughter. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

3. To join. 

Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 

Inclo/c whole downs in walls, ’tis all a joke. Pope's Hr. 

So trom the firft eternal order ran. 

And creature link'd to creature, man to man. Pope. 

4. To join by confederacy or contract. 

They make an offer of themfelves into the fervice of that 
enemy, with whofe fervants they link themfelves in fo near a 
bond. Hooker , In ii. 

Be advifed for the beft. 

Ere thou thy daughter link in holy band 

Of wedlock, to that new unknown guell. Fairy hjhietn. 

Blood in princes link'd not in fuch fort. 

As that it is of any pow’r to tye. Daniel's Civil War. 

5. To connect. 

New hope to fpring 

Out of defpair; joy, but with fear yet link'd. Milton^ 
God has linkt'oxiT hopes and our duty together. Dec. of Pi. 
So gracious hath God been to us, as to link together our 
duty and our intereft, and to make thofe very things the in- 
ftances of our obedience, which are the natural means and 
caufes of our happinefs. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

6. To unite or concatenate in a regular feries of confequences. 

Thefe things are linked , and, as it were, chained one to 
another: we labour to eat, and we eat to live, and we live 
to do good ; and the good which we do is as feed fown, with 
reference unto a future harveft. Hooker, b. i. 

Tell me, which part it does neceflitate ? 

Ill chufe the other ; there I’ll link th’ effect; 

A chain, which fools to catch themfelves project! Dryd. 
By which chain of ideas thus vifibly linked together in 
train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide with 
thofe two, it is immediately placed between, the ideas of 
men and felf-determination appear to be connedted. Locke . 

Li'nkboy. n.f. [link and boy.] A boy that carries a torch to 
accommodate pafiengers with light. 

What a ridiculous thing it was, that the continued lha- 
dow of the earth fhould be broken by hidden miraculous dif- 
clufions of light, to prevent the officioufnefs of the iinkboy. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
Though thou art tempted by the linkman's call, 

Yet truft him not along the lonely walk Gay. 

In the black form of cinder wench the came. ^ 

O may no Iinkboy interrupt their love. Gay s c i rivia. 

Li'nnet. n. f [linot, French.] A fmall Tinging birch 

The fwallows make ufe of celandine, the linnet of cuphra- 
gia, for the repairing of their light. More s Anti °U. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? °P[ 

Linse'ed. n.f. [femen Itm, Latin.] 7 he feed of flax, w ic is 

much ufed in medicine. . r , 

The Joints may be clofed with a cement of hme, hn^a 
oil and cotton. ' Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Li'ns’eywoolsev. adj. [linen and wool] Made of linen an 
wool mixed. Vile ; mean ; of different and unstable parts. 

A lawlefs linfenvoolfte brother, ... - 

Half of one order, half another. A 

Peel’d, patch’d and pyebald, tinfeywoolfcy brothers, 

Grave mummers! fleevelefs fome, 

Li'nstock. 
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Li'nstock. n.f [lunte or lente, Teutonick, Uni zndjiork.] A 
ftaffof wood with a match at the end of it. ufed by gunners 
in firing cannon. Hanmer. 

The nimble gunner 

With lynjlock now the devililh cannon touches. 

And down goes all before him. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The diftance judg’d for {hot of ev’ry fize, 

The linjlocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Lint, n.f [ linteum , Latin; llin , Welfli and Erfe.] 
j. The foft fiibftance commonly called flax. 
f Linen feraped into foft woolly fubftance to lay on fores. 

I dreffed them up with unguentum bafilici curri vitello ovi, 
upon pledgits of lint. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Li'ntel. n.f. [linteaux , from Unteal, French.] That part of 
the door frame that lies crofs the door polls over head. 

Take a bunch of hyfop, and dip it in the blood that is in 
the bafon, and ftrike the lintel and the two fide pofts. Exod. 

When you lay any timber on brick work, as lintels over 
windows, lay them in loam, which is a great preferver of 
timber. " Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Silver the lintals deep projecting o’er. 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope's Odyf 
Li'on. n.y. [lion, French; leo, Latin.] The fierceft and moft 
magnanimous of fourfooted beafts. 

King Richard’s firname was Cor-de-Lion, for his lion- like 
courage. Camden's Remains. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? —Yes, 

As fparrows, eagles, or the hare, the lion. Shakefpeare. 

Be lion mettled ; proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are; 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be. Shakef. Macbeth. 

The fphinx, a famous monfter in Egypt, had the face of 
a virgin, and the body of a lion. Peacham on Drazving. 

They rejoice 

Each with their kind, lion with lionefs ; 

So fitly them in pairs thou haft combin’d. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

The lion for the honours of his {kin. 

The fqueezing crab, and Hinging fcorpion {hine 

For aiding heaven, when giants dar’d to brave 

The threat’ned ftars. Creech's Manillas. 

See lion hearted Richard, 

Pioufly valiant, like a torrent fwell’d 

With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds. 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fweep trees, -houfes, men, he prefs’d, 

Amidft the thickcft battle. Philips 

Li'oness. n.f [feminine of lion.] A {he lion. 1 * 

Under which bulb’s {hade, a lionefs 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch 
When that the fleeping man {hould ftir. Shakefpeare . 

The furious lionefs. 

Forgetting young ones, through the fields doth roar. May 
^ 1 lie greedy lionefs the wolf purfues. 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. Dryden. 

If we may believe Pliny, lions do, in a verv fevere man- 
ncr, pumfh the adulteries of the lionefs. Ay lift'd s Parcrzon. 

Li onleaf. n.f [Icontopetalon , Latin.] 

It hath a thick tuberofe perennial root; the flower is 
naked, and confifts of five or fix petals, which expand in 
; lo / n ? of n a role > S arn,fhetl with five ftamina ; in the middle 
of the flower arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
bladder, containing many fpherical feeds. Miller 

Ll ON S-MOUTH. "J 
LiWs-PAW. I r rr 

Li'on’s-tail. f n ’J' [fr° m hon.] The name of an herb. 
Li'on’s-tooth. J 
ki p . n.f [lippe, Saxon.] 

*' 2ft T" P i? rt , 0t ' the mouth ’ tlle muFcIes that {hoot beyond 

hr! f h wh ' cl y are of 10 much ufe in {peaking, that'they 
are uled ior all the organs of fpeech. 

r r . Thole happieft lmilcs 

I hat play’d on her ripe lip. Teem’d not to know 
nat guefts were in her eyes. Shakefh r 

No faifhood ftiall defile my lips with lies, ’ 

0l H V e 1 r t /-r n ll ^ f i trUth Sand y s ' s Para P^ on Job 

** deeper iweets. TJ)omfon\ ’ 

2. The edge of any thing. J ° l S S P rm g' 

,hi 'fe”“nd Pl Vnl '■ V idge ,° f mounta!ns diftance from 
Plain was formerly covert bv the^eT whichb Wh ‘ Ch 

in which time I will make a Up at tle^yfida/"" 

T “Li P . [from the noun.] 

P-vn 7^ hand, that kings 

P ’ aM Shakefp. AnU and Cleep . 
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Oh f ’tis the fiend’s arch mock. 

To lip a wanton, and fuppofe her chafte. Shakefpeare. 

Lipla'bour. n.f. [lip and labour.] Adtion of the Jips without 
concurrence of the mind ; words without fentiments. 

Fatting, when prayer is not directed to its own purpofes, 
is but llplabour. Taylor's Rule of holy living m 

Lipo'th ymous. adj. [xKttoo and S-vjubg.] Swooning ; fainting. 

If the patient be furprifed with a lipothymous anguor, and 
great oppreflion about the ftomach and hypochonders, expeifl 
no relief from cordials. Harvey on the Plague . 

Lipo'thymy. n.f [XenroQvpi'a.] Swoon; fainting fit. 

The fenators falling into a lipotbymy, or deep fwooning, 
made up this pageantry of death with a reprefenting of it 
unto life. Taylor's worthy Communicant . 

In lipothymys or fwoonings, he ufed the frication of this fin¬ 
ger with faffron and gold. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Li'pped. adj. [from lip.] Having lips. 

Lj'ppitude. n. f [. lippitude , Fr. lippitudo , Latin.] Bleared- 
nefs of eyes. 

Difeafes that are infectious are, fuch as are in the fpirits 
and not fo much in the humours, and therefore pafs eafily 
from body to body ; fuch are peftilences and lippitudes. Bac. 

Li'pwisdom. n.f [lip and ivifdom.] Wifclom in talk without 
practice. 

I find that all is but lipwifdom , which wants experienca ; I 
now, woe is me, do try what love can do. Sidney, b. i. 

Livable, adj. [from liquo, Latin.] Such as may be melted* 

Liquation, n.f [from liquo, Latin.] 

1. The art of melting. 

2. Capacity to be melted. 

The common opinion hath been, that cryftal is nothing: 
but ice and fnow concreted, and by duration of time, con¬ 
gealed beyond liquation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To L]. qu ate. v. n. [liquo, Latin.] To melt; to iiauefy. 

it the falts be not drawn forth before the clay is baked 

T apt t0 hqUat r\Woodward on Fofjils. 

L^eeaction «./ [hquefaah, Lat. liquefaction, French.] 

1 S ZaL ,°l 5 the ftate of being melted. 

Heat diffolveth and melteth bodies that keep in their feints 
as in divers hqutfA; an d Co doth time in honey, which 
by age waxeth more liquid iWr NoturltHijilrj. 

The burning of the earth will be a true liquefaction or dif- 
foluuon of It, as to the exterior region. 1 Burnet 

Lt QUEFIA3LK. adj. [from liquefy .1 "Such as may be me" 
are caufes of fixation, the even foreadino- nf 
the fpirits and tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible 

fain’s e hei°d° ^ ^ JanUariUS approach of the 


2 . 


Daniel . 


Crajbaw. 

found to the 
Dryden's /£?:. 


,, - .5 v-uin 

Gently rolls the liquid glafs. 

Soft; clear. 

a., ... Her breaf l. tbe fugVed neft 

Rmb " ‘n° US f0UI ’ that does lie, 

Bathing in ftreams of liquid melody. ’ 

3 ‘ P The U m C 2 T v' jar or lla *nef S . 

I he many liquid confonants give a oleafin 

words, though they are all of one fyllabL 

debtor’s corpfe his a U ppea aPPea h f ° h ‘ nder * he burial of bis 

bufmefs of burial requires a^ctN’ 0 ;; 0 'k 

be entirely liquid. ^ k dlf P atch > though the debt 

.I QUII). n.J. Liquid fubftance, liq uor . Par ‘^ n - 

To fit beneath°her kafy ca^y “ ann °>'> 

Quaffing rich liquids. 

fenZV^ ^ %'•</.] To clear away S' 

LtiyrftmTv. [from liquid.] Subtiltv 

fluid medium,’ whicht the'etweyer rf°f lnC | apable than ‘be 
fluency. L “I*"*'! Qyality of being ]i qui /. 

fiftence of white butter, 3 wWch P!aCe> b th u Ckened !nto the c °u- 
its former liquid,uf. h Ch * Wlth thc J eaft heat, refumed 

Boyle. 

I'I'QUOR. 
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LI'QUOR. n. f. [ liquor, Latin ; liqueur, French.] 

1. Any thing liquid : it is commonly ufed of fluids inebriating, 
or impregnated with fomething, or made by decodtion. 

Nor envy’d them the grape 

Whofe heads that turbulent liquor Alls with fumes. Milton. 
Sin taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 
fel; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons. South’s Sermons. 

2. Strong drink; in familiar language. 

To Liquor, v. a. [from the noun.] To drench or moiften. 

Cart wheels fqueak not when they are liquored. Bacon. 
Lirico'nfancy. n.f. A flower. 

Lisne. n.f. A cavity; a hollow. 

In the lifne of a rock at Kingfcote in Gloucefterfhire, I 
found a buftiel of petrified cockles, each near as big as my 
Aft' Judge Hale’s Originat. of Mankind. 

To LISP. v. il. [jdiyp, Saxon.] To fpeak with too frequent 
appulles of the tongue to the teeth or palate, like children. 

Come- I cannot cog, and fay, thou art this and that, like 
a many of thefe lifping hawthorn buds, that come like wo¬ 
men in mens apparel, and fmell like Bucklerfbury in Ampling 
time. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

Scarce had fhe learnt to lifp a name 
Of martyr, yet fhe thinks it fhame 
Life fhould fo long play with that breath* 

Which fpent can buy fo brave a death. Graftaw. 

They ramble not to learn the mode. 

How to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad. Cleaveland. 

Appulfe partial, giving fome paflage to breath, is made to 
the upper teeth, and caufes a lifping] found, the breath being 
ftrained through the teeth. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lifp’d in numbers, for the numbers came. Pope. 

Lisp. n. f [from the verb.] The adl of lifping. 

I overheard her anfwer, with a very pretty lifp , O ! Stre- 
phon, you are a dangerous creature. Tatlcr , N°. 60. 

Li'sper. n.f. [from Ufp .] One who lifps. 

List. n.f. [ lijle , French.] 

1. A roll; a catalogue. 

He was the ableft emperor of all the HJl. Bacon. 

Some fay the loadftone is poifon, and therefore in the lifts 
of poifons we And it in many authors. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Bring next the royal lift of Stuarts forth, 

Undaunted minds, that rul’d the rugged north. Prior. 

. 2. [Lice, French.] Inclofed ground in which tilts are run, and 
combats fought. 

The ocean, overpeering of his lift. 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte 

Than young Laertes in a riotous head 

O’er-bears your officers. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

She within lifts my ranging mind hath brought, 

That now beyond myfelf I will not go. Daviesi, 

Till now alone the mighty nations ftrove, 

The reft, at gaze, without the lifts did ftand; 

And threat’ning France, plac’d like a painted Jove* 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 

Paris thy fon, and Sparta’s king advance* 

In meafur’d lifts to tofs the weighty lance; 

And who his rival fhall in arms fubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treafure too. _ Pope’s Iliad. 

2. [Lyrtan, Saxon.] Defire; willingnefs; choice. 

Alas, fhe has no fpeech ! 

—Too much ; f 

I find it ftill when I have lift to fleep. Sbakefp. Othello. 
Nothing of pafiion or peevifhnefs, or lift to contradidl, 
fhall have any bias oh my judgment. King Charles. 

He faw falfe reynard where he lay full low; 

I need not fwear he had no lift to crow. Dryden. 

A. f Licium , Latin; lijfe, French.] A ftrip of cloth. 

A linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot hofe on the 
other, gartered with a red and blue lift. Shakefpeare. 

Inftead of a lift of cotton, or the like filtre, we made ufe 

of a Aphon of glafs. . ^ e * 

A lift the cobler’s temples ties. 

To keep the hair out of his eyes. 

S " A They thought it better to let them ftand as a M, or mar¬ 
ginal border, unto the Old Teftament £ 

To List. v.n. [lypan, Saxon.] Tochufe; to defire; to be 

dl L°e f t other‘men n think of your devices as they^ftin my 

Unto’them thadadd to the word of God what them li^etb, 
and make God’s will fubmit unto their will, and break God s 
commandments for their own tradition’s fake, umo^ them it 

fee Theyimagine, that laws which permit them" ot 
thev would, will endure them to fpeak as they lift. Hooker. 
7 To fight in field, or to defend this wall. 

Point what you lift., I nought refufe at all. Fatry gueen. 

Now by my mother’s fon, and that s myfelf. 

It (hall be' moon, or ftar, or what I lift. Shakejftarc. 
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Kings, lords of times, and of occafions, may 
Take their advantage when, and how, they lift. Dmid 

T , , . u Whe " the y ¥, into the womb 1 

That bred them they return; and howl, and gnaw 
My bowels* their repaft. # ,-r , 

To List: v. a. [from lift, a roll.] ° ra 

I. To enlift; to enrol or fegifter. 

For j ‘ 

was to 

the pleafiires,' _H |[ ^ 

They lift with women each degen’me name. 

Who dares not hazard life for future fame. Dryden’, JR. 
2 i To retain and enrol foldiers. y a ens fan. 

The lords would, by lifting their own fervants, perfuade 
the genthtmen in the town to do the like. ClarendJ, bvt 
1 he king who raffed this wall appointed a million of fo ' 

theTartars Were ¥ ^ ** ^ ^ of « «*** 

Two hundred horfe he fliali command; temple. 

Though few, a warlike and well-chofen band 
1 hefe in my name are lifted. ’ p. , 

3- [From lift; enclofed ground.] To enclofe for combats^ 
How dares your pride prefume againfl my laws 
As in a lifted field to fight your caufe ? 

Unalk’d the royal grant. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

4. [From lift, a fhred or border.] To few together, in fuch 
a fort as to make a particoloured (hew. 

Some may wonder at fuch an accumulation of benefits 
like a kind of embroidering or lifting of one favour upon 
anot er * JVotton s Life of Buckingham. 

5. [Contracted from liften.] To hearken to; to liften • to at¬ 
tend. 

Then weigh, what lofs your honour may fuftain. 

If with too credent ear you lift his fongs ; 

Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmafter’d importunity. Shakefp: Hamlet. 

I, this found I better know : 

Lift ! I would I could hear mo. Benj. Johnfon. 

LPsted. adj. Striped ; particoloured in long ftreaks. 

Over his head beholds 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Confpicuous, with three lifted colours gay, 

Betok’ning peace from God, and cov’nant new. Milton. 
As the fhow’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay* or, azure* gules, 

Delights, and puzzles the beholder’s eyes. Philips. 

To Listen, v. a. To hear; to attend. Olpfolete. 

Lady, vouchfafe to liften what I fay. Shakefpeare. 

One cried, God blels us ! and, amen ! the other; 

As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands, 
Liftening their fear I could not fay, amen. Shakefpeare. 

He, that no more muft fay, is liftened more 
Than they whom youth and eafe have taught to glofe. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard IL 
The wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

And filled the air with barbarous diflonance. 

At which I ceas’d and liften’d them a while. Milton. 
To Li'sten. v. n. To hearken ; to give attention. 

Liften to me, and if you fpeak me fair, 

I’ll tell you news. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Antigonus ufed often to go difguifed, and liften at the tents 
of his foldiers ; and at a time heard fome that fpoke very ill 
of him : whereupon he faid, If you fpeak ill of me, you 
fhould go a little farther off. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Liften, O ifles, unto me, and hearken, ye people. Ifa. xlix. 
When we have occafion to Iften , and give a more parti¬ 
cular attention to fome found, the tympanum is drawn to a 
more than ordinary tenfion. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
On the green bank I fat, and liften’d long; 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move. 

But wifh’d to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 

He fhall be receiv’d with more regard, 

And liften’d to, than modeft truth is heard. Dryden. 

To this humour moft of our late comedies owe their luc- 
cefs : the audience liftens after nothing elfe. Addifon. 

LTstner. n.f. [from liften.] One that hearkens : a hearkener. 
They are light of belief, and great liftners after news. ^ 

Lifteners never hear well of themfelves. L Eftrange. 

If fhe conftantly attends the tea, and be a good liftener, 
ie may make a tolerable figure, which will ferve 


in the young chaplain. . W ! J 

The hufh word, when fpoke by any brother in a lodg 
was a warning to the reft to have a care of lifteners. 
Li'stless. adj. [from lift.] . . . nr 

1. Without inclination; without any determination 
thing more than another , 

Intemperance and fenfuality clog mens 
grofs, liftlefs, and unadtive. mjlotfin s Sem«i 

If your care to wheat alone extend, 

Let Maja with her lifters firft defeend, 
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Before you truft in earth your future hope. 

Or clle expea a liftlefs, lazy, crop. Dryden’s Virg. 

Lazy lolling fort 

Of ever liftlefs loit’rers, that attend 

No caufe, no truft. Pope. 

I was liftlefs and defponding. Gulliver. 

Carelefs ; heedlefs. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp. 

Or idle in their empty hives remain, 

Benum’d with cold, and liftlefs of their gain. Dryden. 
'stlesly. adv. [from liftlefs.] Without thought ; without 

iH-pnfi’rm 
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gold and Silver are purified by means of that met 
tharge fold in the fhops is produced in the copper works. 


tnarge loia in me inops is proaucea in me copper worics 
where lead has been ufed to purify that metal, or to feparat 
Silver from it. It is ufed in ointments and plaifters, and is 
drying, abtergent, and flightly aftriaive. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

I have feen fome parcels of glafs adhering to the teft or 
cupel as well as the gold or litharge. Boyle* 

If the lead be blown off from the filver by the bellows, it 
will, in great part, be colleaed in the form of a darkifti 
powder; which, becaufe it is blown off from filver, they 
call litharge of filver. Boyle. 

LITHE, adj. [IfSe, Saxon.] Limber; flexible; pliant; ea fily 
- j -bent. 

Locke on Education. Th’ unwieldy elephant. 

To make them mirth, us’d all his might, and wreath’d 
His lithe probofeis. Milton’s Paradife Loft , 


Li'stlesly 
attention. 

To know this perfeaiy, watch him at play, and fee whe¬ 
ther he be ftirring and adlive, or whether he lazily and ljft- 
lefty dreams away his time. Locke on Education. 

Li'stlesness. n.f. [from liftlefs.] Inattention; want of de- 
Arc- His lithe probofeis. Milton’s Parad[ 

It may be the palate of the foul is indifpofed by liftlefnefs Li'theness. n.f. [from lithe.] Limbernefs; flexibility.' 
orforrow. _ _ Taylor. LiTher. adj. [from lithe.] Soft; pliant. 

Lit, the preterite of light ; whether to light fignifies to happen. Thou antirk. dp^th 

or to fet on fire, or guide with light. 

Believe thyfelf, thy eyes, 

That firft inflam’d, and lit me to thy love, 

Thofe ftars, that ftill muft guide me to my joy. Southern. 

I lit my pipe with the paper. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Li'tany. n.f. [xfldvsicc ; litanie, French.] A form of fuppli- 


Shakefpeare. 
in the work of 


catory prayer. 

Supplications, with folemnity for the appeafing of God’s 
wrath, were, of the Greek church, termed litanies and ro¬ 
gations of the latin. Hooker, b. v. 

Recolledl your fins that you have done that week, and all 
your life-time ; and recite humbly and devoutly fome peni¬ 
tential litanies. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

Ll'TERAL. adj. [literal, French; litera, Latin.] 

1. According to the primitive meaning, not figurative. 

Through all the writings of the antient fathers, we fee 
that the words, which were, do continue ; the only dif- 


) *-“**•- uciuic mey naa a literal, they now 

have a metaphorical ufe, and are as fo many notes of re¬ 
membrance unto us, that what they did fignify in the letter 
is accomplifhed in the truth. Hooker, b. iv. 

A foundation, being primarily of ufe in architeaure, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation 
to an houfe, or other building, nor figurative, but what is 
founded hi that, and deduced from thence. Hammond. 

2. following the letter, or exaft words. 

The fitteft for publick audience are fuch as, followine a 
miGdle courfe between the rigour of literal tranflations and the 
liberty of paraphrafts, do with greater fliortnefs and plainnefs 
deliver the meaning. 1 

3. Confifting of letters; as, the literal notation of numberi 
was known to Europeans before the cyphers. 

■Li'teral. n.f. Primitive or literal meaning. 

How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe metaphorical 
expreffions unto the people, and what abfurd conceits they 
will (wallow m their Wr, an example we ha^e fir our 

LihEKAn v J v Brown ’ s Vulgar Emurs, b. iv. 

lvi ter ally. adv. [from literal.] 


j - j j--- 

Thou antick, death. 

Two Talbots winged through the lither Sky, 

In thy defpight Shall ’fcape mortality. 

[L y’Seyi, Saxon.] Bad; forry; corrupt. 

Robert of Gloucefter written luther. 

Litho'graphy. n.f. fr&of and ypapo.] The art or prac- 
tice of engraving upon ftones. 

Li thomancy. n. f [Aiffo? and yftvllcc.] Predidlion by ftones. 

As ftrange muft be the lithomancy, or divination, from this 
ftone, whereby Helenus the prophet foretold the deftruaion 
of Troy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

LrTHONTRi'PTiCK. adj. [Aand rpitco ; lithontriptiaue, 
f rench.] Any medicine proper to diffolve the ftone in the 
kidneys or bladder. 

LitHOTomsT. n.f. [A foot and rspvu.] A chirurgeon who 
extracts the ftone by opening the bladder. 

Litho'tomy. n.f. [X/3-oj and repvu.] The art or praaice of 
cutting for the ftone. r 


uiaz me words, winch were, do continue; the only dif- cutting for the ftone ^ J f F ractl ^ e ot 

ference is,, that whereas before they had a literal, they now LiTioan/„ V r/v r ■ r ■ 

have a metaphorical ufe, and are as fo many notes of re- e a „ e d in a ’’ l,t, Z mt ’ Fren ch-] One en- 

memhranre unto nc _ t _ . -r ■ .1 . e> a & cu 111 a IRW. 


T A ' T , in me arenes, 

1. According to the primitive import of words; not fi ffU ra- Ll V ad f U lti gfux, French.] 

JS 1 ‘ InC 1 o a , b , e to ^ a wTuits; quarrelfome; wrangKnc. 

1 nat a man and Ins wife are flo/v. t _ _ . ooldiers find wars, anr! . Pn-l? 


gaged in a fuit of law. 

1 he caft litigant fits not down with one crofs verdia, but 
recommences his fuit. r\. f h- 

The litigants tear one another to pieces for thoViJht of 
fome third mterefi L'EJlrange's / ai l° 

Litigant. Engaged in a juridical contel 

. a<Ets 3 re thofe writings and matters which relate to 

judicial proceedings, and are fped in open court at the in¬ 
stance of one or both of the parties litigant. Ayliffe’s Par err 
To Wig ate. y. [litigo, Latin.] To conteft in law fo 
debate by judicial procels. 

To Li-tigate V. n. To manage a fuit; to carry on a caufe'. 

Never one clergyman had experience of both limatior, 
foat hath „ot confeffed, he had rather have three Cln 
Weftminfter-hall, than one in the arches CtlTlj 

Litigious, adj. [i ’itigieux, French.] durenden. 


That a man and his wife are one flefo, I can comprehend 
the meamng of; yet ItUrally taken, it is a thing Z P S e 

z- With dofe adherence to words 

fhi 

Wtohas more ll the ma"/ vTjl^hasfefs'of histT’ 

Litera'lity. n f ffrom Iit° M & C ^ m ' Dryden. 
Not attainhi/' 


Soldiers find wars, aid lawyers fi„d 3 f 
Litigious men, who quarrels move. r> 

His great application to the law had not j , , omi - 

per with any thing pofitive or iVgfl. ™ ^ 

2. Difputable; controvertible. ' &wjm. 

In litigious and controverfed caufes, the win nf • 

L"f° I0USLY ’ [from iftigioul] WmnvlinH? 

, •' Ll tfon! IOUSN£SS ' ”■* V™ A lraf|ng difpofi- 

ometimpc figures, or tropologies, and are „ * a ^ capable of containing 

Weaknefo polled %?***> 


fcquences, coherences Lnr! ^ t0 0 I f lt: - their fu P er con- 
r Sometimes perfuaded bv fi,1 K ’ °a ? Gp ° °S ies > and not 

?<£'■-dP ™•" MSS £ ~- 

saj.'v; 


I. 

in 


lette; 

" % 2?^ " J 

^ r hen men of learning are idled ^ cen \ Advke to Killiers. 
VorW, they gi ve a renmE r by E ^^wledge of the 

^orld of its ufefulnefs^ 10n ^ convince the 

Li tharge. n f XUthn t? Addt f on s Freeholder, N°. ?77 

i’ j ,ith i rsyr T‘ 

t^ixtuie of copper 'T'k- , 5 either alone or with a 

of gold Tnd ' ^ 1IS recrem ent is of two kinds 

8 ’ nd 0f it is collected Zm fe 


Th.,. A “- k - 

at diaw the Inter of dole curtain’d deep Am 

In Me 6 m ° deft matrons in <oft Otters driv’iL M “° 

In folemn pomp appear. n > n , 

Aft? thic l befiege the donor’s gate ^ M,u 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
l he promis’d dole. S wailt 

2. The ftraw laid under animals, or on plants' 0 ^"’'’ 7' uvaiaL 

Tpf off ^ it Shak t are - 

Their litter is not tofs’d K„ r , bed3 - Evelyn. 

3 - A brood of young. by f Ws unclt ' an - Dryd. Virg. 
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I do here walk before thee like a fow that hath over¬ 
whelmed all her litter but one. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Reflea upon that numerous litter of ftrange, fenfelefs opi¬ 
nions, that crawl about the world. South's Serm. 

A wolf came to a fow, and very kindly offered to take 
care of her Utter. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Full many a year his hateful head had been 
For tribute paid, nor fince in Cambria feen: 

The laft of all the litter ’fcap’d by chance. 

And from Geneva firft infefted France. Dryden. 

4. Any number of things, thrown fluttifhly about. 

Strephon, who found the room was void, 

Stole in, and took a ftrid furvey 

Of all the litter as it lay. Swift. 

5. A birth of animals. 

Fruitful as the fow that carry’d 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow’d. Dryd. Juv. 

To Li'tter. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring forth : ufed of beafts, or of human beings in ab¬ 
horrence or contempt. 

Then was this iland, 

Save for the fon that fhe did litter here, 

A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour’d with 
A human fhape. Shakefpeare's Temp eft. 

My father named me Audolicus, being Uttered under Mer¬ 
cury, who, as I am, was likewife a fnapper up of uncon- 
Tidered trifles. ShakeJpeare' s Winter's Tale. 

The whelps of bears are, at firft littering, without all 
form or fafhion. Hakewill on Providence. 

We might conceive that dogs were created blind, becaufe 
we obferve they were littered fo with us. Brown. 

2. To cover with things negligently, or fluttifhly fcattered 
about. 

They found 

The room with volumes litter'd round. Swift. 

3. To cover with ftraw. 

He found a flail'where oxen flood. 

But for his eafe well litter'd was the floor. Dryden. 

4. To fupply cattle with bedding. 

•LI TTLE, ad), [comp .lefs, fuperlat. leaft; leitels, Gothick; 
lytel, Saxon.] 

1. Small in quantity. 

The coaft of Dan went out too little for them. JoJh. xix. 

2. Not great; fmall; diminutive ; of fmall bulk. 

He fought to fee Jefus, but could not for the prefs, be¬ 
caufe he was little of ftature. Luke xix. 3. 

His fon, being then very little , I confidered only as wax, 
to be moulded as one pleafes. Locke. 

3. Of fmall dignity, power, or importance. 

WEen thou Waft little in thine own fight, waft thou not 
made the head of the tribes. 1 Sam. xv. 17. 

All that is paft ought to feem little to thee, becaufe it is 
fo in itfelf. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

4. Not much ; not many. 

5. Some; not none. # 

I leave him to reconcile thefe contradictions, which may 
plentifully be found in him, by any one who will but read 
with a little attention. Locke. 

Little, n.f . 

1. A fmall *fpace. 

Much was in little writ; and all convey d 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray’d. Dryden. 

2. A fmall part; a fmall proportion. 

He that delpifeth little things, fhail perifli by little and 

little. Ecclu f' 

The poor remnant of human feed which remained in their 

mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by little and 
little. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

1 Bv freeing the precipitated matter from the reft by filtra¬ 
tion, and diligently grinding the white precipitate with wa¬ 
ter, the mercury will little by little be gathered into drops.^ 

I gave thee thy mafter’s houfe, and the houfe of Iftael 
*nd Judah; and if that had been too little, I would have 

given fuch and fuch things. 2 f a7n \ , X1 !‘ * 

S They have much of the poetry of Mecaenas, but little of 

his liberality- Dr ^ s ^ ^ 

Nor grudge I thee the much that Grecians give. 

Nor murm’ring take the little I receive. 

There are many expreffions, which earty ng w.th them 
no clear ideas, are like to remove but little of my 
ranee. 

% A flight affair. , r 

J As if ’twere little from their town to chafe, 

I through the feas purfued their exil’d race. Dryden s An. 

I view with anger and difdain, 

How little gives thee joy or pain : 

A print, a bronze, a flow’r, a root. 

4 ‘ N XheT thiy are fitted for, and little elfe. Cheyn, 

LFttle. adv. 
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1. In a fmall degree. 

The received definition of names fhould be channel 
little as poffible. JVatts'sLod 

2. In a fmall quantity. * * 

3. In fome degree, but not great. 

Where there is too great a thinnefs in the fluids, fub- 
acid fubftances are proper, though they are a little ailrin- 

§ 5 T nt - , Arbuthnot on Aliments 

4. JNot much. 

The tongue of the juft is as choice filver; the heart of 
the wicked is litt'e worth. p roZK x 

Finding him little ftudious, file chofe rather to endue him 
with converfative qualities of youth; as, dancing and fen- 
cing. & tj/ ., 

Tu ■ r r 1 . rrotten. 

1 hat poem was mfamoufly bad ; this parallel is little bet- 

ter - Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Several clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfeure terms 
yet in their fermons were very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecclefiaftical writers. Swift 

Li'ttleness. n.f. [from little.] J * 

1. Smalnefs of bulk. 

All trying, by a love of littlenefs, 

To make abridgments, and to draw to lefs ; 

Even that nothing which at firft we were. Donne. 

We may fuppofe a great many degrees of litttenejs and 
lightnefs in thefe earthy particles, fo as many of them might 
float in the air. . Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

2. Meannefs ; want of grandeur. 

The Englifh and French, in verfe, are forced to raife their 
language with metaphors, by the pompoufnefs of the whole 
phrafe, to wear off any littlenefs that appears in the parti¬ 
cular parts. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

3. Want of dignity. 

The angelick grandeur, by being concealed, does not 
awaken our poverty, nor mortify our littlenefs fo much, as if 
it was always difplayed. Collier of Envy. 

Li'ttoral. v. a. [ littoris, Latin.] Belonging to the fhore. 

Li'turgy. n.f [A ihspyla ; liturgie, Fr.] Form of prayers; 
formulary of publick devotions. 

We dare, not admit any fuch form of liturgy, as either ap¬ 
pointed no lcripture at all, or very little to be read in the 
church. Hooker , b. v. 

The bleffedeft of mortal wights began to be importuned, 
fo that a great part of divine liturgy was addreffed folely to 
her. Hoivell. 

It is the greateft foiemnity of prayer, the moft powerful 
liturgy and means of impetration in this world. Taylor. 

To Live. v. n. [lypan, lypjjan, Saxon.] 

1. To be in a ftate of animation; to be not dead. 

She fhail be 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that fhail fucceed. ShakeJpeare's Henry VIII. 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s fhame, 

That darknefs does the face of earth intomb, 

When living day fhould kits it ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To fave the living, and revenge the dead, 

Againft one warrior’s arms all Troy they led. Dryden. 

2. To pafs life in any certain manner with regard to habits; 
good or ill, happinefs or mifery. 

O death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a 
man that liveth at reft. Eccl&f. xYi. 1. 

Dr. Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them fo 
near for their living, that they went near to touch him for 
his life. . „ Hayiwrd. 

The condition required of us is a conjuncture ot ail 
cnjfpel graces rooted in the heart, though mixed with much 
weaknefs, and perhaps with many fins, fo they be not wil¬ 
fully lived and died in. Hammond. 

A late prelate, of a remarkable zeal for the church, were 
religions to be tried by lives, would have lived down the 
pope, and the whole confiftory. Atterbury. 

If we a a by feveral broken views, we fhail live and die 
i„ mifery. ^difon's Stator, N«. 162. 

If we are firmly refoived to live up to the dictates ot rea- 
fon, without any regard to wealth and reputation, we may 
go through life with fleadinefs and pleafure. Acldijon. 

9. To continue in life. 

Our high-plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the Ieafe of fiature, and pay his breath _ 

To time and mortal ciiitcm. Sbahjpt ■ 

See the minutes how they run ; 

How many makes the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day. 

How many days will finifh up the year, > 

How many years a mortal man may • live. L' ' 

The way to live long mull be, to ufe our bod ‘“ c • 
moft agreeable to the rules of temperance Ray <m Cm 

a To live emphatically; to be in a ftate of happin . 

4 What greater curie could envious fortune give. 

Than juft to die when I began to live. > 

5. To 
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TY> he exempt from death, temporal or fpiritual. 

5 - T M b / and judgments, if a man do, h Mlive >n 

tl,C He' died for us, that whether we wake or flee P’™^ ou ' d 
live together with him. ■>' 

6 ' ^t wasV'miraculous providence that could make a veffel, 
fo ill manned, live upon fea ; that kept it from being dafhed 
againft the hills, or overwhelmed in the deeps. Bur . 

D Mark how the fhifting winds from weft arife. 

And what collected night involves the fkies . 

Nor can our fhaken veflels live at fea, . 

Much lefs againft the tempeft force their way. Dryden. 

n To continue; not to be loft. 

Mens evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakefpeare's henry VIII. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear are loft and die 
In one fhort hour ; but that which ftrikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful fight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. Watts. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace. 

There high in air memorial of my name 

Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 

8. To converfe; to cohabit. 

The fhepherd fwains fhail dance and fing, 

For thy delight each May morning. 

If thefe delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my love. ShakeJpeare. 

9. To feed. 

Thofe animals that live upon other animals have their flefh 
more alkalefcent than thofe that live upon vegetables. Arbut. 

10. To maintain one’s felf. 

A moft notorious thief; lived all his life-time of fpoils and 
robberies. Spenfer. 

They which minifter about holy things, live of the things 
of the temple. 1 Cor. ix. 13. 

His treafure and goods were all feized upon, and a fmall 
portion thereof appointed for his poor wife to live upon. 

Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
The number of foldiers can never be great in proportion 
to that of people, no mere than the number of thofe that 
are idle in a country, to that of thofe who live by labour. 

Temple. 

He had been moft of his time in good fervice, and had 
fomething to live on now he was old. Temple. 

11. To be in a ftate of motion or vegetation. 

In a fpacious cave of living ftone, 

The tyrant fiEolus, from his airy throne. 

With pow’r imperial curbs the ftruggling winds. Dryden. 
Cool groves and living lakes 

Give after toilfome days a foft repofe at night. Dryden. 

12. To be unextinguifhed. 

Pure oil arid incenfe on the fire they throw : 

Thefe gifts-the greedy flames to duft devour, 

Then on the living coals red wine they pour. Dryden. 
Live. adj. [from alive.] 

1. Quick ; not dead. 

If one man’s ox hurt another that he die, they fhail fell 
the live ox, and divide the money. Exod. xxi. 35. 

2. Adive ; not extinguifhed. 

A louder found was produced by the impetuous eruptions 
of the halituous flames of the laltpetre upon caftino- of a 
live coal upon it. * Boyle. 

Li'veles s. adv. [from live.] Wanting life; rather lifelefs. 
Defcription cannot fuit itfelf in words, 

To demonftrate the life of fuch a battle, 

In life fo livelefs as it {hews itfelf. Shakef. Henry V. 

Livelihood. n.J. [It appears to me corrupted from livelode.] 
oupport of life ; maintenance; means of living. 

Ah ! lucklefs babe ! bom under cruel ftar^ 

And in dead parents baleful alhes bred ; 

Full little weeneft thou what forrows are. 

Left thee for portion of thy livelihood. Fairy 9 ueen. 

1 hat rebellion drove the lady from thence, to find a live- 
Ubood out of her own eftate. Clarendon, b. viii. 

. ,. e bnn gs difgrace upon his charader, to fubmit to the 
picking up of a livelihood in that ftrolling wav of canting and 
ueggmg. * L'Efl - 

t W 1S th n- r P ro / effion and livelihood to get their livingTy 
thofe practices, for which they deferve to forfeit their lives/ 

i „ South’s Sermons. 

wht-l y a beCn 3S ° ften banilhed out of noil other places; 

feek a fof/T a ,P e0 P le > and ob % them to 

T r f e!lho °i wbere the y can find it. Addiforio Spell. 
Pooreft nf emp ?y s multitudes of hands, and furnifnes the 
P eft of out fellow (objects with the opportunities of <rain 

^Iful or induftriouffind TheTr 

«r,y: [from 
Appearance of life. 

i hat livclincfs which the freedom of the pencil makes ap- 
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pear, may feem the living hand of nature. Dryden's Dttfref 

2. Vivacity; fprightlinefs. „ r . .. 

Extravagant young fellows, that ha ve livdinefs and fpmt, 
come fometimes to be fet right, and fo make able and great 
men; but tame and low fpirits very feldom attain to any 
thing Eoc ^ e on Education. 

LrvELODE. n.f. [live and lode, from lead; the means of lead¬ 
ing life.] Maintenance; fupport; livelihood. 

She gave like blefling to each creature. 

As well of worldly livelode as of life. 

That there might be no difference nor ftrife. _ Hubberd . 
Li'velong. adj. [live and long.] Tedious; long in paffing. 
Many a time, and oft, 

Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements. 

Your infants in your arms ; and there have fate 
The livelong day, with patient expectation 
To fee great Pompey pafs. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The obfeur’d bird clamour’d the livelong night. Shakef 
Young and old come forth to play> 

On a fun-fhine holiday, 

Till the livelong day-light fail. 

Seek for pleafure to deftroy 
The forrows of this livelong night. 

How could fhe fit the livelong day. 

Yet never afk us once to play? 

2 . Lafting; durable. 

Thou, in our wonder and aftonifliment, 

Haft built thyfelf a livelong monument. 

Li' vely. adj. [live and like.] 

Brifk; vigorous; vivacious. 

But wherefore comes old Manoa in fuch hafte. 

With youthful fteps ? much livelier than ere while 
He feems ; fuppofing here to find his fon. 

Or of him bringing to us fome glad news ? Milton's Ag. 


Milton . 
Prior. 
Swift. 


AT If on. 


1. 


2 . 


I. 


2 . 


Gay ; airy. 

FormTl- by thy -eonverfe, happily to fleer 
Front grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope, 

3. Reprefenting life. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleafure, a 
lively imitation of it in poetry or painting muft produce a 
much greater. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

4. Strong; energetick. 

His faith muft be not only living, but lively too ; it muft: 
be brightened and ftirred up by a particular exercife of thofe 
virtues fpecifically requifite to a due performance of this 
du ty* South's Sermons . 

The colours of the prifm are manifeftly more full, intenfe 
and lively, than thofe of natural bodies. Newton's Opticks. 

Imprint upon their minds, by proper arguments and re¬ 
flections, a lively perfuafion of the certainty of a future 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Li'velily. 1 , 

Li'vely. \ adv - 
Briflcly; Vigoroufly. 

They brought their men to the flough, who difehardng 
lively almoft clofe to the face of the enemy, did much amaze 

* 5 “; n . Hayzvard. 

With ftrong refemblance of life. 

That part of poetry muft needs be heft, which deferibes 
moft lively our adions and pafilons, our virtues and our 

T y iCCS * r rr . Dryden s Pref to his State of Innocence. 

Li ver. n. f [from live.] 

1. One who lives. 

Be thy affedions undifturb’d and clear, 

Guided to what may great or good appear, { 

And try if life be worth the liver’s care. Prior S 

2. One who lives in any particular manner with refped to vir¬ 
tue or vice, happinefs or mifery. 

T a he T ° f h ' S d f fcen ; T aS t0 S ather a church of holy 
chnftian hpen oyer the whole world. Hammond's Fund. 

- lo .° re nver have an y goods <?f his own, the flieritT 

is to feize thereupon. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Here are the wants of children, of diftraaed perfons, of 
fturdy wandering beggars and loofe diforderly livers, at one 
view reprefented. J Ati h 

3- [I lorn hpepe, Saxon.] One of the entrails. 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles com- • 

And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
han my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shakefteare 
A/r Reafon and refped Jr '’ 

M,ke hvers pale, and luftihood dejeded. ShnhC^ 

Li vercolour. adj. [I,ver and colour] Dark red 

I he uppermoft ftratum is of gravel; tlien clav nf „ ■ 
colours, purple, blue, red, livefcokur. ^rf V . an0U ? 

Livergrown. adj . fiver and grown 1 Havino-, ‘ Vood ™ ard - 
I inquired what other cafualties wa{ moft hire S fh ^ ^. er ‘ 
and found.that livergrown was neareft. ^ icnckets, 

Li v ERWpRT n. f. [liver and wort.] A plant. 

mad does, grlwfmmmmU ‘ S / fed to cure the b 'tc of 
£ rafs is (hot, on declivities, and on 

•fptea'ds 
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fpreads on the furface of the ground and • 

". “ Sr0WS ° ld ’ ! m£: ; V"r." h 0Wn : ph , ce ’ fcavl 


vyt a uaift. t^UIOUr. 

Ll I!, RY - »•/ [from Wr, French.] 

I- 1 he afl of giving or taking poffeffion. 


v i ° ° o Fyixsiiion. 

You do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 

Call in his letters patents that he hath 
±Sy his attorneys general to fue 

3 ’ ,, e 7 , at< ;. of bein g kept at a certain rate. 

^ What l,very is, we by common ufe in England know well 
enough, namely, that it is an allowance ofhorfe meat • as 
they commonly ufe the word llabling, as to keen horfe’s 11 
livery the which word, I guefs, is^derived of Ct “ 
delivering forth their nightly food; fo in great ho ™f Z 

Wy is faid to be ferved up for all night, that is, their even¬ 
ing allowance for drink : and livery is alfo called the upper 

}w d V WhlCh i a r ferV1 ? Sm , an Wears; fo calIed > 1 %>P°fe, P for 

that it was delivered and taken from him at pleafure foft 

meTt P rk nt ’ tV 7 the WOrd Uver y> is there P meant'horfe 

thv it U •“ j 7 *r 6 C0,gny is underflood man’s meat. Some 
lay it is derived of com, for that they ufed in their coignies 

not only to take meat but money; but I rather think It is 
erivcdof the Irifh, the which is a common ufe amongft 
landlords of the Inlh to have a common fpending upon their 

tntll ’ fti? bem | “n'y but tenants at will, they ufed 
to take of them what viftuals they lift; for of viftuals 7 they 

were wont to make a fmall reckoning. Sprnfir on Ireland. 
4> 1 cloaths given to fervants. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 
Ferhaps they are by fo much the more loth to forfake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing elfe, yet the 
name of fcripture, to give it fome kind of countenance more 
than the pretext of % coats affordeth. Hooker. 

I think, it is our way. 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men, and wear her livery. ° Shakefp. Rich . III. 

Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery , 

That fee I by our faces. Shakefp. Timor, of Athens. 

Lv’ry lady cloath’d in white. 

And crown’d with oak and laurel ev’ry kniofit, 

Are fervants to the leaf, by liveries known & 

Of innocence. Dryden’s Flower and Leaf. 

On others mt’rcft her gay liv'ry flings, 

Int’reft that waves on party-colour’d win^s ; 

Turn’d to the fun fhe cafts a thoufand dyes’ 

And as fhe turns the colours fall or rife. Dunciad. 

If your dinner mifearries, you were teized by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, throw a Jadle- 
ful of broth oh one or two of their liveries. Swift. 

5 - A particular drefs; a garb worn as a token or confequence 
t>f any thing. 

Of fair Urania, fairer than a green. 

Proudly bedeck’d in April’s livery. Sidney. 

Miftake me not for my complexion 
The fhadow’d livery of the burning fun. 

To whom I am a neighbour, and Tiear bred. Shakefp. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infe&, or worm : thofe wav’d their limber fans. 

For wings, and fmalleft lineaments exaeft. 

In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride. 

With fpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milton. 

Now came ftill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her fober livery all things clad. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Li' veryman. n. f. [livery and man. ] 
j. One who wears a livery ; a fervant of an inferior kind. 

The witnefles made oath, that they had heard fome of the 
liverymen frequently railing at their miftrefs. Arbuthnot. 

2. [In London.] A freeman of fome ftanding in a company. 
Lives, n.f. [the plural of life.] 

So fhort is life, that every peafant Drives, 

In a farm houfe, or held, to have three lives. Donne. 
LPVID. ad}. [lividus, Latin; livide, French.] Difcoloured, 
as with a blow ; black and blue. 

It was a peftilent fever, not feated in the veins or hu¬ 
mours, for that there followed no carbuncles, no purple or 
livid fpots, the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my livid lips bellow a kifs : 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs ! Dryden. 

They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow, 

Till they turn’d livid , and corrupt the fnow. Dryden. 
JAvi'dity. 1i f. [1 lividile , French; from livid.] Decoloura¬ 
tion, as by a blow. 

The figns of a tendency to fuch a Date, are darknefs or 
lividity of the countenance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Li'Ving. n.f. [from live.] 

I, Support; maintenance; fortune on which one lives. 


fighting for their ‘livingwills ^nd'dfld^ own I*™ 
AH they did caft if, ’ of Zir IbLt \ Si < 
want did caft in ail that (he hTd abundan “ i hut (h e of h« 
2 . Power of continuing life 5 CVen a her lwin S- Mark 

Wclsf n ° Wkh ° Ut twflin S body or other, ; n 
2. Livelihood. A Ef range’s Fables. 

For ourfelves we may a living make Tr„i, * ^ ' 

Then may I fet the world on wheel! when^ 1 Tak 
for her living. s , when fhe can f p j n 

iraac and his wife, now dig for your H fe &hak ®“*‘- 
Or (hortly you’ll dig fo r your living. ’ n . 
Aftors muft reprefent fuch things thev are m 

s£i“ d b >-««;■ • 

" ' Dryden's Dujrefmj. 


3* Benefice of a clergyman. 

Some of our minifters having the livims of 
offered unto them, without pains will 3L' ? C0lmtr y 
of God, nor for all the goodTey may do w ° f loVe 
to God, be drawn forth from their warm nefe. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead whn 1 W j 

are cadaverous, or fear any outward pollution’ whole' tel? 

per pollutes themfelve^. Brown’s Vul<rnr F , T 1 ” 

TVVRF r rt? 11^, ut0Mn s "ulgar hrrours. b. W 

ko„ • f ' [FrenchThe fum b y which the French rcc- 
kon their money, equal nearly to our fliillino. 

i-jxi vial. adj. [from lixivium , Latin.] 

1. Impregnated with falts like a lixivium. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated were 

2. ftin ’ and a “is 

thefrt:;;LrSf ed> 

adj - [£ ~’ French > , ™««] mS ing 

In thefethe faltand/iVWferofity, with fome portion 
of choler, 1S divided between the guts and the bladder. 

T • . . r T , . , Brown’s Vulgar Brrours , b. iii. 

Lixiviate falts to which pot afhes belong, by piercing the 
bodies of vegetables, difpofe them to part readily with their 
tincture. J p / 

Lr XIVRIM. n.f. [Lat.] Lye; water impregnated with fait 
of whatfoever kind; a liquor which has the power of ex- 
traction. 

I made a lixivium of fair water and fait of wormwood, 
and having frozen it with fnow and fait, I could not difeern 
any thing more like to wormwood than to feveral other 

P lants - Boyle. 

L^zajid. 7z./ [lifarde, French; lacertus, Latin.] An animal 
refembling a ferpent, with legs added to it. 

There are feveral forts of lizards ; fom*e in Arabia of a 
cubit long. In America they eat lizards ; it is very probable 
hkewife that they were eaten fometimes in Arabia and Ju¬ 
daea, fince Mofes ranks them among the unclean creatures. 

Calmet. 

Thou rt like a foul mif-fliapen ftigmatick. 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided, 

As venomous toads, or lizards dreadful Rings. Shakefp. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fling. 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing. Shakefpeares Macbeth. 

Liza'rdital. n.f. A plant. 

Liza'rdstone. n.f. [lizard and Jlone.] A kind of ftone. 
L.L.D. n.f. [legum dodtor.] A doctor of the canon and civil laws. 
Lo. inter}efi. [Ia, Saxon.] Look; fee; behold. It is a word 
ufed to recall the attention generally to fome obje£ of fight; 
fometimes to fomething heard, but not properly; often to 
fomething to be underflood. 

Lo ! within a ken our army lies. Shakefpeare. 

Now muft the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo ! there is mad Petruchio’s wife, Shakefpeare. 

Lo / I have a weapon, 

A better never did itfelf fuflain 

Upon a foldier’s thigh. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Thou did’ft utter, 

I am yours for ever. 

—Why lo you now, I’ve fpoke to the purpofe twice. Shah 
For lo ! he fung the world’s ftupenduous birth. Rofcom . 

Lo ! heav’n and earth combine 
To blaft our bold defign. Dryden's Albion. 

Loach, n.f. [ loche, French.] 

The loach is a moft dainty flfli; he breeds and feeds in 
little and clear fwift brooks or rills, and lives there upon the 
gravel, and in the fharpeft ftreams: he grows not to be above 
a finger long, and no thicker than is fuitable to that length: 
he is of the^fhape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels like 
a barbel: he has two fins at his fides, four at his belly, and 
one at his tail, dappled with many black or brown ipots: 

his 
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his mouth, barbel-like, under his nofe. This fifti is iifually 
full of esgs or (pawn, and is by Gefner, and other learned 
phyficians, commended for great nouriihment, and to be 
very grateful both to the palate and ftomach of fick perfons, 
and is to be fifned for with a very fmall worm, at the bot¬ 
tom, for he very feldom or never rifes above the gravel. 

JValtoil's Angler. 

Load. n.f. [plat.e, Saxon.] 

1. A burthen ; a freight ; lading. 

Then on his back he laid the precious load. 

And fought his wonted fhelter. Dryden’s Nun’s Tale. 

2. Any thing that deprefleS. 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind undef a 
great burden and load of guilt, I know not, unlefs he be 
very ignorant. Ray on Creation. 

3. As much drink as one can bear. 

There are thole that can never fleep without their load, 

nor enjoy one ealy thought, till they have laid all their cares 
to reft with a bottle. L'Ejlrange. 

To Load. v. a. [Jflaban, Saxon.] 

1. To burden; to freight. 

At laft, laden with honour’s fpoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakefpeare. 

Your carriages were heavy louden ; they are a burden to 
the beafl. Jf a% xjyj. I# 

2. To encumber; to embarrafs. 

He that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 

his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in winter nights for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To charge a gun. 

A mariner having difeharged his gun, and loading it fud- 
denly again, the powder took fire. Wifeman. 

4. To make heavy by fomething appended or annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, loadcn with death, ftill founds 
In my ftunn’d ears. Addifon’s Cato. 

Load, n.f [more properly lode, as it was anciently written 
from laeean, Saxon, to lead.] The leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firft in certain ftrakes amongft the 
rocks, like the veins in a man’s body, from the depth whereof 
the mam load fpreadeth out his branches, until they approach 
the ppen air. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

1 heir manner of working in the load mines, is to follow 
the load as it lieth. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Lo ader. n.f. [from load.] He who loads ± 

L( pUot SMAN * n ^ l ° de and He Wh ° leads tlle J a 

Lo'adstar. n.f [more properly as it is in Maundeville, lode- 
far from la*an to lead.] The poleftar; the cynofure ; 
the leading or guiding ftar. ^ 

She wzs tht lealfar of my life; fhe the blelhng of mine 
eye.; fhe the overthrow of my defires, and yet the recom- 
pence of my overthrow. ^ , 

My Helice, the loadjlar of my life. Shenfo 

O happy fair ! J 

Your eyes are hoifiars, and your tongue fweet air ; 

More tuneable than lark to fhepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. Shah 
„„ . , „ , , ’ That clear majefty 

Which ftandetn fix’d, yet fpreads her heavenly worth, 
Lodeftone to hearts, and lodefar to all eyes. Davies 

Lo [Pr ° Per,y odudingjlf s i 

Loadstar.] The magnet; the ftone on which the marl 

andfouZ ‘ St0UChed *° give !t a direaion 

The loadfone is a peculiar and rich ore of iron found In 

oftin and 

f nd its & reat charaefer is rha^ 

^ r ,q; A 

thicker than a cake. ^ ne Daker • a d oaf is 

r^c , Eafiy it is 

Of a cut loaf to flea] a lhive, we know. eu/1 

: hereupon tKldfo™ ‘enforento^^ ^ 

zt e eMmpie > the brd 

2 Wf? 

2 . Any mafs into which a body is wrought. 6 b,§nefs * 

etK’e. thaty0U may b °«Ie 

1 he pureft treafure 


Shakefpeare. 


loam. 


the walls, muft¬ 


is fpotlefs reputation ; that away. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

Alexander returneth to dull; the duft is earth; of earth 
we make loa?n ; and why of that loam might they not flop a 
beer barrel ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet* 

To Loam. v. a. [from the noun.] To linear with 
marl, or clay; to clay. 

The joift ends, and girders which be in .... _ 

be loafned all over, to preferve them from the corroding of the 
mortar. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Lo'amy. adj. [from loam.] Marly. 

The fnellow earth is the beft, between the two extremes 
of clay and fand, efpecially if it be not loamy and bindino-. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 665 . 
Auricula feedlings beft like a loamy fand, or light moift: 
earth; yet rich and fintded. 1 Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Loan. n.f. [j)laen, Saxon.] Any thing lent; any thing given 
to another, on condition of return or repayment. 

The better fuch ancient revenues lhall be anfwered and 
paid, the lefs need her majefty alk fublidies, fifteens, and 
loans. ' Bacon . 

You’re on the fret, 

Becaufe, in fo debauch’d and vile an agej 
Fhy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him, and forfwear the loan. Dryden. 
Loa 1 h. ad}. [la^5, Saxon.] Unwilling; diftiking; not ready } 
not inclined. 

Thefe frefli and delightful brooks, how ftovvlv they Aide 
away, as loth to leave the company of fo many things united 
in perfeftion SiA 

With lofty eyes, half loth to look fo low. 

She thanked them in her difdainful wife, 

Ne other grace vouchsafed them to fhow 
° f iP r j ncrfs worthy. F air y ^ 

When he heard her anfwers loth, he knew 
Some fecret forrow did her heart diftrain. Fairy Queen. 

I'o fpeak fo indirectly, I am loth ; 

I’d fay the truth ; but to accufe him fo, 

1 bat 18 y° u , r P art - Shakefp. Mcaf far Meafare. 

Long doth fhe ftay, as loth to leave the land, 

Irom whofe foft fide fhe firft did iftbe make. 

She taftes all places, turns to ev’ry hand, 

Her flow ry banks unwilling to forfake. Davies. 

Then wilt thou not be loth 
1 o leave this paradife, but fhalt poffefs 
A paradife within thee, happier far ! Miltons Par. Lod. 

1 o pardon willing, and to punifh loth ; 

You ftnke with one hand, but you heal with both - 
Lifting up all that proftrate lie, you grieve 
You cannot make the dead again to live. Waller 

Wlcii Aneas is forced to kill Laufus, the poet (hews him 
compaffionate, and is loth to deftroy fuch a mafter-piece of 

As fome faint pilgrim ftanding on the^fhoreft L "- f i h0 ' J ‘ 
firft views the torrent he would venture o’er ; 

And then his inn upon the farther ground 
Loth to wade through, and lother to go round : 

Then dipping in his ftatfdoes trial make 

Hov/deep ,t ,s; and, fighing, pulls it back. D n den 
I icnow you ftiy to be oblig’d ; ^ ' 

And ftill more loath to be oblig’d by me. Souths 

To Loathe. [from the noun.] 7 Southern. 

1# hate » to Iook on with abhorrence. 

1 arthema had learned both Iikino 


and mifliking, 


lovino 


Sidney. 


and loathing, 

p 1 ' he y with their filthinefs 

Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 

TheVfo lr °T motheT J‘ mi ’V their beafflinefs. Fa. 

N. 

for thee the lion loath the tafte of blood, 

l;is female through the wood. 

• h) do 1 ftay Within this hated place, 
sere every objefi- (hocks my loathing eyes 
Now his exalted fpirrt loaths 4 7 
Jncuinbranees of food and deaths. 

2 . 1 o confider with the difguft of fatietv. 

Loathing the honey’d cakes I Iomt fmi^ k j 

f ° U ^ a ff tite ls ^tmguffhed with the f fathM : 
fucceeded by loathing and fatietv. fi»isfaa,on and is 

3 * to lee rood with diflike ’ Rogers s Sermons. 

T ° L ° Where I was to caufe 

Ini fee’. 


Waller. 

Dryden. 

Rowe, 

Swift. 

Cowley. 


And loathing paddo^i^- ^ 


Spenf 


■er. 


15 P 


Lo'ather. 
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LOB 

Lo ather. n. f [from hath.'] One that loathe 
Lo'athful. adj. [loath and full.] 

1. Abhorring; hating. 

Which he did with loathful eyes behold. 

He would no more endure. Hubbcrd's Tale. 

2. Abhorred ; hated. 

Above the reach of loathful finful lull, 

Vi' hofe bafe effect, through cowardly diflrufl 
^ Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Spenfer. 

Lo'athingly. adv. [from loathe.] In a faflidious manner. 
Lo'athly. adj. [from loath.] Hateful; abhorred; exciting 
hatred. 6 

An huge great dragon, horrible in fight. 

Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 

With murd’rous ravin. Fairy fjhieen, l. i. 

The people fear me ; for they do obferve 
Unfather’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shakefp. 

Sour-ey‘d difdain, and difcord fhall beflow 
The union of your bed with weeds fo loathly, 

That you fhall hate it. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 

Lo'athiy. adv. [from loath.] Unwillingly; without liking or 
inclination. 

The upper flreams make fuch hafte to have their part of 
embracing, that the nether, though lothly , muff: needs give 
-place unto them. Sidney. 

Lothly oppofite I flood 

To his unnat’ral purpofe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

This fhews that you from nature lothly flray, 

That fuffer not an artificial day. Donne. 

Lo'athness. n.f. [from loath.] Unwillingnefs. 

The fair foul herfelf 

Weigh’d between lothnefs and obedience. 

Which end the beam fhould bow. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Pray you, look not fad. 

Nor make replies of lothnefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Should we be taking leave, 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 

The lothnej's to depart would grow. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
After they had fat about the fire, there grew a general 
iilence and lothnefs to fpeak amongft them ; and immediately 
one of the weakefl fell down in a fwoon. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
Lo'athsome. adj. [from loath.] 

1. Abhorred; deteflable. 

The frefh young fly 
Did much difdain to fubjedl his defire 
To loathfome floth, or hours in eafe to wafle. Spenfer. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs. Miltons Par. Lof , b. xi. 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love enough that he was permitted to en¬ 
joy a being. South's Sermons. 

2 . Caufing fatiety or faftidioufnefs. 

The fweetefl honey 
Is loathfome in its own delicioufnefs, 

And in the tafte confounds the appetite. Shakefpeare. 
Lo'athsomeness. n.f. [from loathfome.] Quality of raifing 
hatred. 

The catacombs muff have been full of flench and loathfome- 
ne f s , if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in 
open nitches. Addifon. 

Loaves, plural of loaf. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, caufed loaves of new 
bread to be opened, and he poured a little wine into them ; 
and fo kept himfelf alive with the odour till a feaft was paft. 

Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 934. 

Lob. n.f 

1. Any one heavy, clumfy, or fluggilh. 

Farewel, thou lob of fpirits, 111 be gone, 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. _ Shakefp. 

2. Lob’s pound; a prifon. Probably a prifon for idlers, or 
flurdy beggars. 

Crowdero, whom in irons bound. 

Thou bafely threw’ft into lob's pound. Hudibras. 

3 ‘ A For the trout the dew worm, which fome alfo call the lob 
worm, and the brandling are the chief. Walton s Angler. 
To Lob. v. a. To let fall in a llovenly or lazy manner. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks. 

And their poor jades «»»./• 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. SbalJ. 
Lo'bby. n.J. [,lauhe , German.] An opening before a room. 
His lobbies All with ’tendance, 

Rain facriflcial whifp’rings in his ear, . . 

Make facred even his flirrop. Shakefp. Tim. of ■ 
Before the duke’s rifing from the table, he flood expec 1 & 
till he fhould pafs through a kind of lobby between 
and the next, where were divers attending him. trot • 
Try your back flairs, and let the lobby wait, 

A flratagem in war is no deceit. K ’ n f s 

LOBE n.f. {lobe, French; X.C.V] A div.fion; a d.lt.na part, 
ufed commonly for a part of the lungs. 


LOG 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver fwell 
J o that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. Drsden 
Air bladders form lobuh, which hang upon the bronchia 
hke bunches of grapes; thefe lobuh conftitute the lobes 
the lobes the lungs. Arbuthnot on AlLenU 

Lobster, n. f [lobpep, Saxon.] A cruftaceous fifh 

Thofe that call their fhell, are the lobjier, the crab, and 
craw-fifh. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. N ■ 7 ,, 

It happened! often that a lobjier hath the great claw of one 

LO'CAL.^/. “w, French ; locus, Lahm]’ 

1. Having the properties of place. 

By afcending, after’that the fharpnefs of death was over¬ 
come, he took the very local pofieiTion of glory, and that to 
the ufe of all that are his, even as himfelf before had wit- 
nefled, I go to prepare a place for you. Hooker b.v 

A higher flight the vent’rous goddefs tries, 

Leaving material worlds, and local fkies. p r ; 

2. Relating to place. 

The circumflance of local nearnefs in them unto us, mio-ht 
haply enforce in us a duty of greater feparation from th?m 
than from thofe other. Hooker, b. iv. 

Where there is only a local circumflance of worfhip, the 
fame thing would be worfhipped, fuppofing that circumflance 

cban S ed - . , , SMngfleet. 

3. Being in a particular place. 

Dream not of their fight, 

As of a duel, or the local wounds 

Of head, or heel. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xiii. 

How is the change of being fometimes here, fometimes 
there, made by local motion in vacuum, without a change in 
the body moved ? Digby on Bodies. 

Locality, n.f. [from local.] Exiftence in place; relation of 
place, or diflance. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and di- 
menfion, and that they have nothing to do with grofler loca¬ 
lity , is generally opinioned. Glanville's Seep. 

Loca'lly, adj. [from local.] With refpedt to place. 

Whether things, in their natures fo divers as body and 
fpirit, which almofl in nothing communicate, are not eflen- 
tially divided, though not locally diflant, I leave to the rea¬ 
ders. Glanville's Seep. 

Loca'tion. n.f. [ locatio , Latin.] Situation with refpedt to 
place; adl of placing ; flate of being placed. 

To fay that the world is fomewhere, means no more than 
that it does exifl; this, though a phrafe borrowed from place, 
fignifying only its exiftence, not location . Locke . 

Loch. n.f. A lake. Scottifh. 

'A lake or loch , that has no frefh water running into it, 
will turn into a flinking puddle. Cheyne's Phil. Principles . 

Lock. n.f. [loc, Saxon, in both fenfes.j 

1. An inflrument compofed of fprings and bolts, ufed to fallen 
doors or chefls. 

No gate fo flrong, no lock fo firm and fall. 

But with that piercing noife flew open quit or brail. F. 

We have locks to fafeguard neceflaries. 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shakefpeare. 
As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in locks , in contriving their wards or guards. Moxon. 

2. The part of the gun by which fire is flruck. 

A gun carries powder and bullets for feven charges and 
difcharo-es : under the breech of the barrel is one box for the 
powden a little before the lock, another for the bullets; be¬ 
hind the cock a charger, which carries the powder to the 
further end of the lock. Grew's Mufaum. 

9 A hug; a grapple. 

■*’ They muft be pra&ifed in all the locks and gripes of wreft- 
ling, as need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and 
to dofe Muton on Education. 

4. Any inclofure. r 

Sergeflhus, eager with his beak to prels 
Betwixt the rival gaily and the rock, ~ 

Shuts up th’ unwieldy centaur in the lock. Dryden s /Ln. 

e A quantity of hair or wool hanging together. .... 
Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair in ; locks, 

fome curled, and fome forgotten. .* 

A goodly cyprefs, who bowing her fair head over the wa 
ter, it feemed fhe looked into it, and drefled her g ree ^J^ 

by that running river. , * 

His grizly locks, long growen and unbound, . 

W T q h U eyncuriftonly a lock of hair on the "own of** 

A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. Grew. 

Behold the locks that are grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your father s battels. AddJ 
Two locks graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, -and well-confpir’d, to deck 
With fhining ringlets her finooth iv ry nec . ^ 
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Vfuppofe this letter will find thee picking of daifies, or 
fmelling to a lock of hay. Addifon's Spectator. 

To Lock. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhut or fallen with locks. 

The garden, feated on the level floor, 

She left behind, and locking ev’ry door* 

Thought all fecure. ^ Dryden . 

2. To fhut up or confine, as with locks. 

I am loekt in one of them ; 

If you do love me, you will find me out. Shakefpeare. 

We do lock 

Our former fample in our ftrong-barr’d gates. Shakefp. 

Then feek to know thofe things which make us blefl, 
And having found them, lock them in thy breafl. Denham. 

The frighted dame 

The log i'n fecret lock'd. Dryden's Ovid. 

If the door to a council be kept by armed men, and all 
fuch whofe opinions are not liked kept out, the freedom of 
thofe within are infringed, and all their adls as void as if they 
were locked in. Dryden's ALn. 

One conduces to the poets completing of his work; the 
other flackens his pace, and locks him up like a knight-errant 
in an enchanted caftle. Dryden's Dedicat. to the ALn. 

The father of the gods 
Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes, 

And lock'd ’em fafe within, opprefs’d with mountain loads. 

Dryden's ALn. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked up, mufl 
not the landholders receive one third Jefs. Locke. 

Always lock up a cat in a clofet where you keep your china 
plates, for fear the. mice may fleal in and break them. Swift. 

Your wine lock’d up* 

Plain milk will do the feat. Pope's Horace. 

3. To clofe faflr. 

Death blafls his bloom, and locks his frozen eyes. Gay. 

To Lock. v. n. 

1. To become fall by a lock. 

For not of wood, nor of enduring brafs. 

Doubly difparted it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fa. &u. 

2. To unite by mutual infertion. 

Either they lock into each other, or flip one upon another’s 
furface; as much of their furfaces touches as makes them 

T c , ohere - „ Boyle. 

Lo CKER. n.f. [from lock.] Any thing that is clofed with a 
lock; a drawer. 

I made lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Crufoe. 

Lo'cket. n.f [loquet, French.] Afmalllock; any catch or 
fpring to fallen a necklace, or other ornament. 

Where knights are kept in narrow lifts, 

With wooden lockets ’bout their wrifts. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Lockram. n.f. A fort of coarfe linen. Hanmer. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefp. Comlams. 

Lockron. n.f. A kind of ranunculus. 

Locomo'tion. n.f. [locus and motus, Lat.] Power of change- 
ing place. 

All progrefilon, or animal locomotion , is performed by draw¬ 
ing on, or impelling forward, fome part which was before at 

t Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Locomotive, adj. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing place • 
naving the power of removing or changing place. & 

I fhall confider the motion, or locomotive faculty of ani- 
ma S 't f , . , , , , Derham's Phyfao-Thcol. 

In the night too oft he kicks. 

Or fhows his locomotive tricks. P jr - 

An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, or- 
gamcal part, nor from its locomotive faculty, for fome adhere 

Low*./ UocuJ}e , Latin-] ***« - ^ts. 

S he Hebrews had feveral forts of locufs, which are 
not known among us: the old hiftorians and modern tra 
vellers remark, that locufs are very numerous in Africk and 
many places of Aha; that fometimes they fell like a cloud 
npon the country, and eat up every thing thev mm - 1 
Mofes deferibes-four forts of IcuftL S tfe/e ”s a T™ 

Uimg l ° CUjih U ' S ” 0t t0 be nnet!ioned P but 

that thefe creatures were commonly eaten in Paleftine and 
the neighbouring countries. ratine, and 

To-morrow will I bring the locufts into thv coaft. eZP 
Air replete with the fleams of animals rottin'o- h 
duced pcililentiai fevers; fuch have likevvife been’ rttfedh" 
great quantities of dead locufts. JIZl ra,fed b X 

Locust-tree. n. f. J -arbuthnot on Air. 

The locuf tree hath a papilionaceous flower from 
calyx anfes the pointal, which afterward<; 9 whofe 
capfular hard pod, including roundiih hard feeds 1163 T 1 . 11 . un, “ 

L^“ t h r fungous Ln ® ^ - 

udestar. See Loadstar. 

odestone. See Loadstone. 
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To Lodge, v. a. [logian, Saxon ; loger, French.] 

1. To place in a temporary habitation. 

When he was come to the court of France, the kin 
ftiled him by the name of the duke of York ; lodged him, 
and accommodated him, in great flate. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling; to fupply with harbour for 
a night. 

Ev’ry houfe was proud to lodge a knight. Dryden. 

3. To place; to plant. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 

And in his fide thought to have lodg'd my fpear. 

The defp’rate favage rufh’d within my force. 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otway. 

He lodg'd an arrow in a tender bread. 

That had fo often to his own been prefl. Addifon s Ovid. 
In viewing again the ideas that are lodged in the memory, 
the mind is more than paftlve. Locke, 

4. To fix ; to fettle. 

By whole fell working I was firft advanc’d. 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again difplac’d. Shakefpearei 

I can give no reafon. 

More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio. Shakefpeare's Merck, of Venice. 

5. To place in the memory. 

This cunning the king would not underftand, though he 
lodged it, and noted it, in fome particulars. Bacon's H. VII. 

6. To harbour or cover. 

The deer is lodg'd. I’ve track’d her to her covert; 

Rufh in at once. Addifon's Cato. 

7. To afford place to. 

The memory can lodge a greater ftore of images, than all 
the fenfes can prefent at oiie time. Cheyne's Phil. PrincibVs 

8. To lay flat. F * 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down. 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. Shakefp. 

We’ll make foul weather with defpifed tears ; 

Our fighs, and they, fhall lodge the Summer corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. Shakefpeare. 
To Lodge, v. n. J 

1. Torefide; to keep refidence. 

Care keeps his Watch in ev’ry old mart’s eye, 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie. Shakefp. 

Something holy lodges in that breafl. 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teftify his hidden refidence. Milton 

And dwells fuch rage in fofteft bofom then ? 

And lodge fuch daring fouls in little men ? p 0 p e 

2. To take a temporary habitation. 1 

Why commands the king, 

That his chief Followers lodge in towns about him, 

Wh.le he lumfelf keepeth in the' coi.l field ? Shakeb 
. 1 know where he lodges ; and for me to devife a lodg¬ 
ing, and fay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to lie in 
mine own threat. > VT, , - 

obakcjpearc s Othello. 


are 
■Miller. 


-p. r „ ouuKcjpearc s Utbello. 

PWkT C1 15 a man War ’ and WU1 li ° t ldd f e with the 

3- A o take up refidence at night. am ' x\ii. 8. 

A My lords 

nd holders, flay and lodge by me this night. Shake ft 

Ch* that I had in the wildernefs a lodging place of wav* 
faring men, that 1 might leave my people". & P ^ 

. ^ Ieie . tl10 u art but a ftranger travelling to thy country * if 
is thererore a huge folly to be affliaed, becauftf thou haft a 

4- To i” m mn t0 *** in by thc wa >'- rfV. 

the i reci “ n !n biferil&ire bell for rank 
mildewed^ raW makeS ‘ C hdt fub i^ «? Mg; or to be 
Lodge, n.f [hgU, French.] Mortimer’s Hi^hdry. 

1. A {mall houfe in a park or forefi. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf his wifi. -,„,l 
children into a certain forefi thereby, which he ca llrh , 
delart, wherein he hath built two fi,f e lodges 

.oum .urn as melancholy as a lodge in a warren c/ I' 
He and his lady, both are at the lodge, ' Sba *- 

Upon thc north fide of this pleafant chace. ^ 

P J 4 US a , t 1 their J fhad 7 lodge arriv’d, both flood 
Hoth turn d and under open fky ador’d 5 

A he God that made both fkv, air, earth 

W henever I am turned out, my lodr, ‘d r j 
low- fpinted family. ^ 1 & defeends upon a 

Lo'nrl rnial1 houfe; as ’ tbe P° rter ’s lodge S ^ ti 

**—* 

An opprefied diaphragm from a / , Derhak. 

vafated matter. & mere lodgment of extra- 

2. Pofieflion of the enemy’s work. Sharp': Surgery. 

Mtf.l 6 ihe^ail 'itPZl ^ 

Logger. 


Shakefpeare. 
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Lo'dger. n.f [from lodge.] 

1. One who lives in rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

Bale tyke, call’ft thou me hoft ? now, I fcom the term; 
nor fhaH my Nell keep lodgers. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I here were in a family, the man and his wife, three chii- 
dren, and three fervants or lodgers. Graunt's Bills. 

1 hole houfes are fooneft infeCted that are crowded with 
multiplicity of lodgers , and nafty families. Harvey. 

n U j S etl ^ ewoinan begged me to ftep ; for that a lodger 
ihe had taken in was run mad. Tatler , N°. 83 . 

Sylla was reproached by his fellow lodger , that whiift the 
fellow lodger paid eight pounds one fhilling and fiv.epence 
halfpeny for the uppermoft ftory, he paid for the reft twenty- 
four pounds four fhillings and fourpence halfpeny. Arbuthnot. 

2 . One that refides in any place. 

Look in that breaft, moft dirty dear; 

Say, can you find but one fiich lodger there ? Pope. 

Lo'dging. n.f. [from lodge.] 

1. Temporary habitation ; rooms hired in the houfe of another. 

I will in Caflio’s lodging lofe this napkin, 

And let him find it. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Let him change his lodging from one end of the town to 
"another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon. 

At night he came 

To his known lodgings , and his country dame. Dry den. 
He defired his fifter to bring her away to the lodgings of 
his friend. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 155. 

Wits take lodgings in the found of Bow. Pope. 

2. Place of refidence. 

Fair bofom fraught with virtue’s richeft treafure. 

The neft of love, the lodging of delight, 

The bower of blifs, the paradife of pleafure. 

The facred harbour of that heavenly fpright. Spenfer. 

3. Harbour; covert. 

The hounds were uncoupled; and the flag thought it bet¬ 
ter to truft to the nimblenefs of his feet, than to the flender 
fortification of his lodging. Sidney. 

4. Convenience to fleep on. 

Their feathers ferve to fluff our beds and pillows, yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Ray on Creation . 

Loft. n.f. [lloft , Welfh; or from lift.] 

1. A floor. 

There is a traverfe placed in a loft above. Bacon. 

2. The higheft floor. 

To lull him in his flumber foft, 

A trickling ftream from high rock tumbling down. 

And ever drizzling rain upon the loft , 

Mixt with a murmuring wind. Fairy £hieen, b. i. 

3. Rooms on high. 

Pafling through the fpheres of watchful fire. 

And hills of fnow, and lofts of piled thunder. Milton. 

A weafel once made fhift to llink 
In at a corn loft , through a chink. Pope. 

Lo'ftily. adv. [from lofty. 1 

1. On high; in an elevated place. 

2. Proudly; haughtily. 

They fpeak~wickedly concerning oppreffion; they fpeak 
loftily. Pfal. lxxiii. 8. 

3. With elevation of language or fentiment; fublimely. 

My lowly verfe may loftily arife, 

And lift itfelf unto the higheft Ikies. Fairy Fjluecn. 

Lo'ftiness. n.f [from lofty.] 

I-. Height; local elevation. 

2. Sublimity; elevation of fentiment. 

Three poets in three diftant ages born ; 

The firft in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d, 

The next in majefty; in both the laft. 


Dry den. 


3. Pride; haughtinefs. 

Auguftus and Tiberius had loftinefs enough in their tem¬ 
per, and affe&ed to make a fovereign figure. Collier. 

Lo'fty. adj. [from loft , or lift.] 

1. High; hovering; elevated in place. 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

See nodding forefts on the mountains dance. Pope s Meffiab. 

2. Sublime; elevated in fentiment. 

He knew 

Himfelf to fing and build the lofty rhyme. Milton. 

3. Proud; haughty. 

Man, the tyrant of our fex, I hate, 

A lowly fervant, but a lofty mate. Dryden s Knight s Tale. 
Lofty and four to them that lov’d him not; 

But to thofe men that fought him, fweet as Summer, j $ a . 
T nr n C F The original of this word is not known. Skinner 
' derives ’it from h 5 jan, Saxon, to lie; Juntas J r0 ^ e ^f* 
Dutch, fluggifh; perhaps the Latin lignum, is the 
cinal .1 A fhapelefs bulky piece of wood. 

6 Would the light’mng had 

Burnt un thofe log r that thou’rt injoin’d to pile. Shakejp. 
The worms wit/many feet are bred under kp of timber, 
and many times in gardens, where no log r are. Bacon. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam, 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within, 
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And hollow’d firft a floating trough became 
Ar.ci crofs fome riv’let paffage'did begin. ’ DrH, 
The frighted dame ° * ' 

The log in fecret lock’d. D ^ ^ 

2. An Hebrew mea.ure, which held a quarter of a cab and 
consequently five-fixths of a pint. According to Dr’ Ar 
buthnot it was a liquid meafure, the lbventy-iecond part of 
the bath or ephah, and twelfth part of the bin. Calm* 
A meat offering, mingled with oil, and one log of oil/ * 

r / Lev. xiv. in 

Lo G arithms. n.f [ logarithm , , Fr. xiyo , and £ pt Wl 

Logarithms , which are the indexes of the ratio’s of num¬ 
bers one to another, were firft invented by Napier lord Mer¬ 
ck ilon, a Scottilh baron, and afterwards completed by Mr 
iJriggs, Savihan profefior at Oxford, They are a feries of 
artificial numbers, contrived for the expedition of calculation 
and proceeding in an arithmetical proportion, as the numbers 
they anfwer to do in a geometrical one : for inftance, 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 89 

12 4 ** 32 64 128 256 512 

Where the numbers above, beginning with (0), and arith¬ 
metically proportional, are called logarithms. The addition 
and fubtra&ion of logarithms anfwers to the multiplication and 
divifion of the numbers they correlpond with ; and this faves 
an infinite deal of trouble. In like manner will the extrac¬ 
tion of roots be performed, by differing the logarithms of 
any numbers for the lquare root, and trifeefing them for the 
cube,, and fo on. ifcm,. 

Lo'ggats, n.f. 

Loggats is the ancient name of a play or game, which is 
one of the unlawful games enumerated in the thirty-third fta- 
tute of Henry VIII. It is the fame which is now called kit- 
tlepins, in which boys often make ufe of bones inftead of 
wooden pins, throwing at them with another bone inftead of 
bowling. Hantner . 

Did thefe bones coft no more the breeding, but to play at 
loggats with them. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Lo'ggerhead. n.f. [logge, Dutch, fupid and head, or rather 
from log , a heavy motionlefs mafs, as blockhead .J A dolt; a 
blockhead; a thickfcul. 

Where haft been, Ha} ? 

With three or four loggerheads , amongft three or fourfeore 
hoglheads. Shakefpeare 1 s HenryVd. 

Says this loggerhead , what have we to do to quench other 
peoples fires. L'Ef range. 

To fall Loggerheads. [To feuffie; to fight without wea- 

To go to Loggerheads. $ pons. 

A couple of travellers that took up an afs, fell to logger - 
heads which fhould be his mafter. L'Ef range. 

Lo'ggerheaded. ad], [from loggerhead. ] Dull ; ftupid; 
doltifh. 

You loggerheaded and unpolifh’d groom, what! no at¬ 
tendance ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 

LO'GICK. n.f [logique, French; logica, Latin, from Xoyog.] 
The art of reafoning. 

Logick is the art of ufing reafon well in our inquiries after 
truth, and the communication of it to others. Watts's Logick. 

Talk logick with acquaintance, 

And praclife rhetorick in your common talk. Shakefpeare. 
By a logick that left no man any thing which he might call 
his own, they no more looked upon it as the cafe of one 
man, but the cafe of the kingdom. Clarendon . 

Here foam’d rebellious logick , gagg’d and bound, 

There ftript fair rhetorick languish’d on the ground. Pope. 

Lo'gical. adj. [from logick.] 

1. Pertaining to logick ; taught in logick. 

The heretick complained greatly of St. Auguftine, as be¬ 
ing too full of logical fubtilties. Hooker, b. iii. 

Thofe who in a logical difpute keep in general terms, would, 
hide a fallacy. Dryden's Pref to Ann. Mirab. 

We ought not to value ourfelves upon our ability, in 
giving fubtfle rules, and finding out logical arguments, lines 
it would be more perfection not to want them. a er. 

2 . Skilled in logick; furnifhed with logick. 

A man who fets up for a judge in criticifm, fliould have a 
clear and logical head. Addiforfs Spell. N“. 291. 

Lo'gically. adv. [from logical] According to the laws ot 
logick. 

How can her old good man 
With honour take her back again ? 

From hence I logically gather, 

The woman cannot live with either. . A / 

Logi'cian. n, f. [. lighten , French; logicus, Latin.] ea 
or profeffor of logick; a man verfed in logick. 

If a man can play the true logman, and have as wellj g 
ment as invention, he may do great matters. f m 

If we may believe our logicians, man is diftmguifhefl from 
all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. 

Each ftaunch polemick ftubborn as a rock. 

Each fierce logician ftill expelling Locke, h if . 

Came whip and fpur. A logician 
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A logician might put a cafe that would ferve for an excep¬ 
tion. Swift, 

The Arabian phyficians were fubtile men, and moft of 
them logicians', accordingly they have given method, and 
filed fubtilty upon their author. Baker. 

Lo'gman. n.f [log and man.] One whofe bufinefs is to carry 
logs. 

For your fake 

Am I this patient logman. Shakefpeare's Tempcf, 

Lo'gomachy. n. f [A oyopocyfa,.] A contention in words ; a 
contention about words. 

Forced terms of art did much puzzle facred theology with 
diftinCHons, cavils, quiddities ; and fo transformed her to a 
meer kind of fophiftry and logomachy. Howel. 

Lo'gwood. n.f 

Logwood is of a very denfe and firm texture; it is brought 
to us in very large and thick blocks or logs, and is the heart 
only of the tree which produces it. It is very heavy, and 
remarkably hard, and of a deep, ftrong, red colour. It 
grows both in the Eaft and Weft Indies, but no where fo 
plentifully as on the coaft of the bay of Campeachy. It has 
been long known by the dyers, and was but lately intro¬ 
duced in medicine, and is found to be an excellent aftrin- 
g eIlt ; Hill's Mat. Med. 

1 o make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa- 

tcr * Peacham on Drawing. 

Lo'hock. n.f. 

Lohock is an Arabian name for thofe forms of medicines 
which are now commonly called Eclegma’s, lambati ves , or 
lin&us’s. Q) ; 

Lohocks and pe&orals were preferibed, and venefealon Te- 

peated. hVifeman's Surgery. 

Loin. n.f. [ llwyn , Welfh.] * J 

1. The back of an animal carved out by the butcher. 

2. Loins ; the reins. 

My face I’ll grime with filth, 

4 h et 7 ‘T- c v u Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Thou flander of thy heavy mother’s womb I 

Thou loathed iffiie of thy father’s loins. Shakefp. Rid) ITT 
Vjr gm mother, hail ! ' 

High in the love of heav’n ! yet from my loins 
Thou malt proceed, and from thy womb the fan 

Of God moft high. Wtoris Pan. Lo/i b xii 

A multitude ! like which the populous north ^ ‘ ‘ 

Four d never from her frozen loins , to pafs 
Rhene, or the Danaw, when her barbarous fons 
Game like a deluge on the fouth nyri 

To LO'ITER. v. n. [hterrn, Dutch T To r Mhm - 

time carelelsly; to idle. ] T ° hn S er; to 

Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are to take 
foldiers up in the countries. ; c f , t0 . 

v Whence this Jong delay? Sh «WP™re. 

You loiter, while the fpoils are thrown awav n j 
if -Mark how he fpends his time, whether he uniaively | 

h a 

the prefent o’pportuuity P3Ce> 3nd f ke 7™* ° f 

Lo'itercr. n.f. [from loiter.) A lingerer • 

" l0 «*- “»■*. 

The poor, by idlenefs or untbriftinefs are riotf'c f ^ 
vagabonds, and loiterers 9 otous Renders, 

Where haft thou been, thou loiterer ? 

JS5 Sts#- w ' “ w 

Ihs , urei; '' 

To EOL C r aUf :’ n ° rn?’ , no du Ti and no friend. n,. 

Perhaps tt mighAe 

name of great reproach before the reform l' °J ard ’ a 
on^enetwas, that all trades not 

I. To lean idly ; to reft lazily againft any thinv 
pulls me" 85 ’ and Uls > andwee P s “POO meffo ftakes 3nd 
He is not lolling on a , ewd , ove be(J Sia Vp“>reU Othello. 

-but °n his knees at meditation ’ c i , r • 

ww e | by 3 ih 7 mu ™’ring ftream, R “ h \ IIL 

T / ,/ ers us ^ t0 and dream n >•, 

A To loll on couches, rich with cytron ftedf '^‘ bras > P- '■ 

’ Dryim - 

Dt * Per f‘ 

.. , erallthe ‘"vet’rate ills of peace. ’ Dr ^ 
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A lazy, lolling fort 

Of ever lmlefs loit’rers. ° Dunciad, b. ivfi 

2. To hang out. Ufed of the tongue hanging out in wearinefs 
or play. 

. The triple porter of the Stygian feat, 

With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet. Dryden. 

With harmlels play amidft tiie bowls he pafs’d. 

And with his lolling tongue affay’d the tafte. ’ Dryden. 
To Loll. v. a. To put out: ufed of the tongue exerted. 

All authors to their own defeSts are blind ; 

Hadft thou but, Janus-like, a face behind, 

To fee the people, when fplay mouths they make; 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues MV out a foot. Dryden’s Perfius. 

By btrymon s freezing ftreams he fat alone, 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs 
I lerce tygers couch’d around, and MWtheir fawning/ongues, 

By the wolf were laid the martial twins * ^ t/e 

Intrepid on her fwelling dugs they hung, 

1 he fofter-dam loll'd out her fawning tono-ue. Drvden 

Lomp. n.f. A kind of roundilh filh. ^ ° n men. 

Lone. adj. [contracted from alone.] 

1. Solitary. 

Here the Aw hour a blank of life difplays. Savare 
Thus vamlh feeptres, coronets and balls, S 

And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls. P 

2. Single; without company. ^ -rope. 

No lone houfe in Wales, with a mountain a , 
is more contemplative than this court. ' * ro °p® , 7 » 

Loneliness, n.f. [from lonely.] Solitude • wan t 

ny ; difpofition to avoid company * compa- 

The huge and fportful affembly g rew to him a 

lonehnefs, efteeming nobody found fin?e Daipha^us wls foft! 

I fee Sidney. 

The myftery of your lonelinefs, and^nd 

Your fait tears head. , , 

Lonely, adj. [from lone.] Solitaty s addhfted to fotodf' 7 ''" 

Like to a lonely dragon ; that hlte] 0 ™’ 

a es .ear ^ 

To the m.fled and lonely traveller. 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 

Of arms imagin’d, in your W„ cel yte11 n . , ^ 

When, faireft pirnceft Dr jMt Stu 
You lonely thus from the full court retire 

Lo'hehmV- 

You ° f Tt 1 ) Jife P° u kmw tlie vood‘ fllke ° f COm P an >'’ 

You would leave lonenefs. ° ’ 

T i Donne. 

/ Her who loves lonenefs heft. ^ 

Lonesome, adj. [from lone.) Solitrrv• ,Vr i Donne. 

How'horrid P f ^ ^ ? 

ii°Not Fr w & fer ? Biackmore - 


He wtlefi/huf tofoe^mo/a'/^f f ° f day ’ *** 

2. Having one of its geomettical dimtnfi ^ ^ Luh xxiii - 

gree than either of the Other ‘ menfions m a greater de- 

His branches became long becaufe of ft, 

..p' #■ - • k S; 

3 ' °Wom certa ‘ n mea Pure in lenvth. 

4- fpa " ^ ^ ii. 20 . 

Man goeth to his long hom- 

and thy ^ ‘hat thy 

5- Dilaty Mc ‘ an CUtteth off a Lg. difeafe. 12 ’ 

Death will not / 

the grave is not Thewedm 1 to n th C e°e minS ’ and the tenant of 

thC 4li ?“he purfoit ^ 3 ,00k ‘hat way, he faw 

Yet he^t Sft C L Ikno - he loves, Sutne - V ‘ 

Man y a long look-for 3nd C3fts 0ut 

Dryden. 

15 Q. 

Yet 
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7. Reaching to a great diftance. 

If the way be too long for thee. Dent. xiv. 24^ 

They are old by reafon of the very long ; journey. Jof. ix. 

8. In muiick and pronunciation.] Protracted ; as, a long note ; 
a long fy 11 able. 

Long. adv. 

1. To a great length. 

The marble brought, ere&s the fpacious dome. 

Or forms the pillars long-extended rows 
On which the planted grove and penfile garden grows. 

Prior. 

2. Not for a fhort time. 

With mighty barres of /^-enduring brafs. Fairfax. 
When the trumpet foundeth long , they fhall come up to the 
mount. Exod.x ix. 13. 

The martial Ancus 
Furbifh’d the rutty fword again, 

Refum’d the long- forgotten fhield. Dryden. 

One of t'nefe advantages, that which Corneille has laid 
down, is the making choice of lome fignal and long-ex- 
pedfed day, whereon the aCtion of the play is to depend. 

Dryden on Dramatick Pcefy. 
So ftood the pious prince unmov’d, and long 
Suttain’d the madnefs of the noify throng. Dryden’s Mn. 

The mufe relumes her long- forgotten lays. 

And love, reftor’d, his ancient realm furveys. Dryden. 

No man has complained that you have dilcourfed too long 
on any fubjecl, for you leave us in an eagernels of learning 
more. Dryden. 

Perfia left for you 

The realm of Candahar for dow’r I brought. 

That /<?«§■-contended prize for which you fought. Dryden. 

It may help to put an end to that long -agitated and unrea- 
fonable queftioh, whether man’s will be free or no ? Locke. 

Pleav’n reftores 

To thy fond wifh the long-exge&ed Ihores. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
In the comparative, it lignifies for more time ; and in the 
fuperlatlve, fo.r moft time. 

When (lie could not longer hide him, Ihe took for him an 
ark of bullrufhes. Exod. ii. 3. 

Eldeft parents lignifies either the eldeft men and women 
that have had children, or thofe who have longeft had 

iffue. Locke ' 

а. Not foon. _ . - 

Not long after there arofe againft it a tempeftuous wind. 

Adis xxvii. 14. 

c At a point of duration far diftant. 

If the world had been eternal, thofe would have been 
found in it, and generally fpread long ago, and beyond the 
memory of all ages. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Say, that you once were virtuous long ago f 
A frugal, hardy people. Philips s Briton . 

б. [For along 3 au long, Fr.] All along; throughout. 

Them among 

There fat a man of ripe and perfed age, 

Who did them meditate all his life long. Fairy Queen. 

Some fay, that ever ’gainft that feafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long , 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad. 

The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftnke. 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm. 

So hallow’d and fo gracious is the time. Shakefp.Ham.et. 
He fed me all my life long to this day. Gen xlvm. I 5 - 
Forty years long was I grieved with this generation, PJal. 
LoJFv.l a fault, Saxon ] By thefauk ; by the 

failure. A word now out of ufe, but truly Englifh. 

Refpe&ive and wary men had rather feek quietly thei 
own, and wifh that the world may go well, fo it be not long 
of them, than with pains and hazard make themlelves^ d- 

VirerS \taine e ffloy'sTPoSiers, and Tours are won away, 
zt al! of Soi^erfet, and his delay. Shakefp. HenryVl 
4 ,f;ref s all this coyl is long of you. _ Shakefear . 

If we owe it to him that we know fo much, it is perhap 
fii df % fond adorers that we know fo htdc 

“^^e^|bfed‘not the land £ 

Tf fs- r tt he wifhed, now he longed fore. Fairfax, h. i. 
The great ©after perceived, that Rhodoswas the p a 

Turkifc tyrant longed after Knolls H,Jl. of 

If the report be good, .1®^ iW«. 

And lowing hope, and well afluiedjoy. 

His ions, who feek the tyrant to fuftain. 

And long for arbitraly lords again, 

He dooms to death deferv d. > 
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Glad of the gift, the new made warrior goes, 

And arms among the Greeks, and longs for equal foes. Dryd. 

Fife whence this pleafing hope, this fond defire, * 
This longing after immortality ? Addif on’s Cato 

There’s the tie that binds you ; 

You long to call him father : Marcia’s charms 
Work in your heart unfeen, and plead for Cato. Addfon. 
Nicomedes longing for herrings, was fupplied with f re fa 
ones by his cook, though at a great diftance from the fea. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Through ttormy Teas 

I courted dangers, and I long’d for death. A. Philips . 
Longanimity, n.f [ longannnitas , Latin; longanimite , Fr.] 
Forbearance; patience of offences. 

It had overcome the patience of Job, as it did the meek- 
nefs of Mofes, and furely had mattered any but the lonra- 
nimity and Iafting (utterance of God. Broivn’s Vulg. Err ours. 

That innocent and holy matron had rather go clad in the 
fnowy white robes of meeknefs and longanimity , than in the 
purple mantle of blood. Howell’s England’s Tears. 

Lo'ngboat. n.f The largeft boat belonging to a (hip. 

At the firft defeent on fhoar, he did countenance the land¬ 
ing in his longboat. JVotton. 

They firft betray their matters, and then, when they find 
the veffel finking, fave themfelves in the longboat. VEf range. 
Longevity, n.f. [ longavus , Latin.] Length of life. 

That thofe are countries fuitable to the nature of man, 
and convenient to live in, appears from the longevity of the 
natives. Ray on Creation. 

The inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft the abfte- 
mious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

LongFmanous. adj. [ longuemain , French ; longimanus , Lat.] 
Long-handed; having long hands. 

The villainy of this Chriftian exceeded the perfecution of 
heathens, whofe malice was never fo longimanous as to reach 
the foul of their enemies, or to extend unto the exile of their 
elyfmms. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vii. 

Longi'metry. n.f. [longus and y.sr pfw; longimetrie , French.] 
The art or practice of meafuring diftances. 

Our two eyes are like two different ftations in longimetry , 
by the afliftance of which the diftance between two objects is 
meafured. .Chey'nc’s Phil. Principles. 

Lo'nging. n.f. [from long.'] Earneft defire; continual wifh. 
When within fhort time I came to the degree of uncer¬ 
tain wiflies, and that thofe wifhes grew to unquiet longings , 
when I would fix my thoughts upon nothing, but that within 
little varying they fhould end with Philoclea. Sidney . 

I have a woman’s longing , 

An appetite that I am lick withal. 

To fee great Hecftor in the weeds of peace. Shakefpeare. 
The will is left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfa&ions, and 
to the removal of thofe uneafineffes' which it then feels in its 
want of, and longings after, them. _ Locke. 

Lo'ngingly. adv. [from longing.] With inceffant wifhes. 

To his firft bias longingly he leans, 

And rather would be great by wicked means. Dryden. 
Lo'ngish. adj. [from long.] Somewhat Jong. 
LONGITUDE, n.f. [ longitude , French; longitudo , Latin.] 

1. Length ; the greateft dimenfion. 

The ancients did determine the longitude of all rooms, 

which were longer than broad* by the double of their lati- 
tU( j e< JVotton’s Architect. 

The variety of the alphabet was in mere longitude only; 
but the thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified by 
fituation in all the dimenfions of folid bodies; which mul¬ 
tiplies all over and over again, and overwhelms the fancy m 
a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley’s Sermons. 

This univerfal gravitation is an inceffant and uniform ac- 
tion by certain and eftablifhed laws, according to quantity of 
matter and longitude of diftance, that it cannot be deftroyed 

• i Jjentley s oermons. 

2. TheTcumference of the earth meafured from any meri- 

d ‘ a Some of Magellanus’s company were the 'firft 
compafs the world through all the degrees of longtime. MboU 

3. The diftance of any part of the earth to the eaft or w 

anyplace. To conclude; 

Of longitudes, what other way have we. 

But to mark when and where the darkechpfe • • 

His was the method of difeovertng ^ 

veffe]s _ Arbuth. and Pope s Mart, tserto. 

4 The pofition of any thing to eaft or weft. 

4 The longitude of a flat is its diftance from the firft pom 
of numeration toward the eaft, which firft p > p 
ancients,' was the vernal equinox. Brown «***”£, 

the length of the whole mufcle fhortened. 

Lg'nclY- 
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o'-GLV. adv. ffrdm long.] Longingly; with great liking: 

" Maker, you look’d lb longly on the maid 
Perha’Af you mark not what’s the pith of all. ubcikejp. 
Lo'ncsome. 5 adj. [from long.] Tedious; Wcarttome by its 

k, They found the war fo churlifh and hngfome, as they grew 

th»n to a refolution, that, as long as England ftood in ftate 
to fuccour thofe countries, they fhould but confume them- 
rdve-s in an endlefs war. Bacon s JVar with Spam. 

When chill’d by adverfe fnows, and beating rain, 

We tread with weary fteps the longfome plain. Prior. 

/ngsuI’FERING. adj. [Iong^i&fufiring.] Patient; not eafily 


Lo'NGSU! 
provoked. 

The Lord God, merciful and gracious. 


Jjuferingi and 

abundant in. goodnefs. ' Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

Lo'iNGSUFFERiNG. n.f Patience of offence; clemency. 

We infer from the mercy and longfuffering of God, that 
they were themfelves fufficiently fiecure of his favour. Rogers. 
LoT grail, n.f. [long and tail.] Cut and long, tail: a cant¬ 
ing term for, cne or another. 

, : -;n mnlnf-iii vmi like a o-enflewcman. 



are corrupted from wife,] In the longitudinal dire&ion. 

This ifland Lands as a vaft mole, which lies longways , al- 
moft in a parallel line to Naples. Addifon on Italy. 

LoNe winded, adj. [long and wind,] Long-breathed ; tedious. 
My fimile you minded, 

Which, I confefs, is too longwinded. Swift. 

Lo'ncwise. adv. [long and wife.] In the longitudinal direc¬ 
tion. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, lonywife of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and croffwife of that piece 
of the quill without pith. Bacon. 

He was laid upon two beds, the one joined fongwife unto 
the other, both which he filled with his length. Hakewill. 
Loo. n. f. A game at cards. 

A fecret indignation, that all thofe affections of the mind 
fhould be thus vilely thrown away upon a hand at loo. Addif 
In the fights of loo. Pope. 

Lo'obily. adj. [looby and like.] Aukward; clumfy. 

The plot of the farce was a grammar Jchool, the mafter 
fetting his boys their leffons, and a loobily country fellow put¬ 
ting in for a part among the fcholars. L’Efranje. 

Loof. n. f. It is that part aloft of the fhip which lies juft be¬ 
fore the chefs-trees, as far as the bulk head of the cattle. 

Sea Dictionary. 

'To Loof. v. a. To bring the fhip clofe to a wind. 

Lo'oby. n. f. [Of this word the derivation is unfettled. Skin¬ 
ner mentions :lapp , German, fooli/h. ; and Junius , llabe, a 
clown, Weltti, which feems to be the true original.] A lub¬ 
ber ; a clumfy clown. 

The vices trace 

From the father’s fcoundrel race. 

Who could give the looby fuch airs ? 

Were they mafons, were they butchers ? Swift. 

Lo ofed. adj. [from aloof.] Gone to a diftance. 

She once being looft, Antony 
Claps on his fea-wing, like a doating mallard. 

Leaving the fight. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I o Look. v.n. [locan, Saxon.] 

1. To dired the eye to or from any obje<ft. 

Y °ut queen died, fhe was more worth fuch o-azes 
1 ban what you look on now. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale 

1 he gods took down, and the unnat’ral icene 

L h f y ; - Shakefpeare’ Coriolanus. 

AoimeJech looked out at a window, and law Ilaac. Gen 
Mine iniquities have takem hold upon me, fo that I am 
not able to W up. Pfal.od.12. 

tot— ludd y, allJ a beautiful countenance, and goodly 

/ T'i ^ Sam. xvi. 12. 

1 he fathers Avail not look back to their children. J cr 

«e had looked round about on them with anger. Mark iii* 
Tne ftate would eaft the eye, and look about to fee, whe- 

p in hcr f Werc a 7 h ^ d under whom, it might unite. Bacon. 
*ine devices of arching water without fpillino- be prettv 

^ FJoi° °° k ° n ’ b u ut nothing to heakh ’ Baco * s kfiys 

Froch appears white, whether the fun be in the meridian 
or anywrere between it and the horizon, and from what 

Tht’iftaflf behoIde , rs M u P° n if - Beyle on Coifs. 
r hc y 11 .ather wait the running of the river drv iL-,,-. 1 

pams to look about for a bridge. § 'h take 

I bus pond’nng, he look’d under with his eyes, 

And law the.woman’s tears. DrvdenL kdd l u ; 

Bertran ; if thou dar’ft, look out ‘ ^ Tale ' 

^ca°n n L 0n w fl ^ ht f d h °L M Friar 

cannot, without fome indi?nation, look m ;n r 

Virvd C tndH 0riSina V rT h ^ Can 1 behold " lth iSce 

tester ““ “ thdr faces > » botching fo! 

Intel! edlual being, fo their conftant endeavours 
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felicity, can fufpend this profecution in particular cafes, till 
they have looked before them, and informed themfelves, whe¬ 
ther that particular thjng lie in their way to their main 

end, . . L ° ckei 

There may be in his reach a book, containing pidiuies 

and difeourfes capable to delight and inftrudl him, which yet 
he may never take the pains to look into. _ Locke. 

Towards thofe who communicate their thoughts in prints 
I cannot but look with a friendly regard * provided there is no 
tendency in their writings to viee. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

A folid and fubfvantial greatnefs of foul looks down with a 
o-enerous negledf on the cenfures and applaufes of the multi¬ 
ple. Addifon’s Spectator , N°. 255. 

I have nothing left but to gather up the reliques of a 
wreck, and look about me to lee how few friends I have 
l e f t# Pope to Swifts 

The optick nerves of fuch animals as look the fame way 
with both eyes, as of men, meet before they come into the 
brain; but the optick nerves of fuch animals as do not look 
the fame way with both eyes, as of fifties, do not meet. 

Neiuton’s Opticks. 

2* To have power of feeing. 

Fate fees thy life lodg’d in a brittle glafs. 

And looks it through, but to it cannot pafs. Dryderu 

3. To direct the intellectual eye. 

In regard of our deliverance paft, and our danger prefent 
and to come, let us look up to God, and every man reform 
his own ways. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

We are not only to look at the bare adtion, but at the rea¬ 
fon of it. Stillingfeeti 

The man only faved the pigeon from the hawk, that he 
might eat it himfelf; and if we look well about us, we fhall 
find this to be the cafe of moft mediations. L’EJlrange* 
They will not look beyond the received notions of the place 
and age, nor have fo prefumptuous a thought as to be wifer 
than their neighbours. Lockes 

Every one, if he would look into himfelf, would find fome 
defed of his particular genius. Locke. 

Change a man’s view of things ; let him look into the fu¬ 
ture ftate of blifs or mifery, and fee there God, the righteous 
Judge, ready to render every man according to his deeds. 

Locke . 

4. To expeCL 

Being once chaft, he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart; and that is there, which looks 
With us to break his neck. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus . 

If he long deferred the march, he muft look to fight an¬ 
other battle before he could reach Oxford. Clarendon. 

5. To take care; to watch. 

I look that ye bind them fall. Shakefpeare. 

He th&t gathered a hundred bufliels of apples, had thereby 
a property in them: he was only to look that he ufed them 
before they fpoiled, elfe he robbed others. Locke 

6 . To be directed with regard to 211y objeCL 

Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
ftrmght before thee. iW iv . 2 , 

7. 1 o nave any particular appearance. J 

I took the way, 

Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay • 

And look’d as lightly prefs’d by fairy feet. * Dryden 

1 hat fpotlefs medefty of private and publick life, that o-e- 

foofo'l IT-’ whlch ail ° d,cr Chriftians ought to labour af?er, 
flnuild look in us as if they were natural. Spratt’s Serm. 

kiety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God • and 
fortune, as it looks like the effe<a either of that, or at leaft of 
piudence and courage, beget authority. Temnle 

Cowards are offenftve to my fight • ^ 

Nor fhall they fee me do an a a that looks 

Shiuld I nub°lX ge ° f f a Sparta , n kinS ' Dryd - Ghomenes. 
Y? m . publl /“ ; an y favou ^ done me by your lordfhin I 

Some!" W ° UW / T m ° re Hke vanit >' tha " gratitude. Addif 

cumSme g ^ be b « it S 

Late, a fad fpeflacle of woe, he ft “ * C ^ 

he de.art fands, and now he looks a god. Potie’s OrhC 

nrL r i° m / th ! V ‘ CeS and folIies of oth «s, obferve how ^ 
praflice looks in another perfon, and remember that it / l 

,.,Rr,£;ir'■ “ J g?. h- 

This makes it look the more like truth ^ ^ Earth * 

C **• Ajsria S: 

9- To have any air, mien, or matneF^ ■Principles. 

I ^emS’tTt^ nWftare > - fret, 

hafte .ooks thmughTs 6 ^ 

Give me youTan^anjT ft fpeak thingS ftran S e ’ Shai - 
your years very well ’ * mC lo ° k wdl > a od bear 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 


Can 
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Can thefe, or fuch, be any aids to us ? 

Look they as they were built to fhake the world. 



cere 

t0 ‘°f fingUlar in loofe and !i “ntious 
, 0 To form * b me a b y- word - Atterbury's Sermons. 

beholdbg aU ' m ^ par *' Cular manner ’ in yarding or 

r,rl W , elC ° me the condition of the time, 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 

i Iran I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shekcfp. Henry IV. 

1 hat which was the worft now leaft afflicts me • 
Blmdnefs, for had I fight, confus’d with fhame. 

How couH I once look up, or heave the head. Milton 
1 hefe look up to you with reverence, and would be ani¬ 
mated by the fight of him at whofe foul they have taken 
fire in his writings. Swift fQ p 

11. lo Look aoout one. To be alarmed ; to be vigilant 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs to look about 
them ; to enter into ferious confutation, how they may avert 
that ruin Decay of Piety. 

If you find a wafting of your flefh, then look about you 
efpecially if troubled with a cough. Harvey on Confutations 
John s cauie was a good milch cow, and many a man fnh- 
fifted his family out of it: however, John began to think it 
high time to look about him. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of J. Bull. 

12. To Look after. To attend; to take care of; to obferve 
with care, anxiety, or tenderhefs. 

Mens hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
thofe things which are coming oh the earth. Luke xxi. 26. 

Politenefs of manners, and knowledge of the world, fhould 
principally be looked after in a tutor. Locke on Education. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any 
cf them defired dogs, fquirrels, or birds ; but then they muft 
be fure to look diligently after them, that they were net ill 

Locke on Education. 

My fubje£t does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

13. To Look for. To expert. 

Phalantus’s difgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, of 
Artefia, who telling him fhe never looked for other, bad him 
feek fome other miftrefs. Sidney. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exa£l performance 
thereof we may rather wifh than look for. Hooker, b. v. 

Thou 

’ Shalt feel our juflice, in whofe eafieft paflage 
Look for no lefs than death. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

If we fin wilfully after that we have received the know¬ 
ledge ©f the truth, there remaineth no more facrifice for 
fins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment. Heb. x. 

In dealing with cunning perfons, it is good to fay little to 
them, and that which they leaft look for. Bacon's EJfays. 

This miftake was not fuch as they looked for ; and, though 
the error in form feemed to be confented to, yet fhe fub- 
ftance of the aceufation might be ftill infilled on. Clarendon. 

Inordinate anxiety, and unneceffary fcruples in confelfion, 
inftead of fetting you free, which is the benefit to be looked 
for by confelfion, perplex you the more. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. 

Drown’d in deep defpair. 

He dares not offer one repenting prayer: 

Amaz’d he lies, and fadly looks for death. Dryden's Juv. 

I muft with patience all the terms attend, 

Till mine is call’d ; and that long look'd for day 
Is ftill encumber’d with fome new delay. Dryden's Juv. 
This limitation of Adam’s empire to his line, will fave 
thofe the labour who would look for one heir amongft the race 
of brutes, but will very little contribute to the difeovery of 
one amonffft men. 7 Locke. 

14. To Look into. To examine; to lift; to infpedt clofely; 

to obferve narrowly. 

His nephew’s levies to him appear d 
To be a preparation ’gainft the Polack; 

But better look’d into , he truly found 
It was.againft your highnefs. Sbakefp. Hanuet. 

The more frequently and. narrowly we look into the works 
of nature, the more occafion we fhall have to admire their 
beauty. Attcrhurfs Sermons. 

It is very well worth a traveller’s while to look into all fiat 
lies in his way. Addifon or, Italy. 

15 . To Look on. To refped ; to regard ; to efteem ; to con¬ 
sider ; to view; to think on. . , 

.Ambitious men, if they be checked, in their defires, be¬ 
come fecretly difeontent, and look upon men and matters wit 
an evil eye. Bacon s EJfays. 

I looked on Virgil as a fuccinfl, majeftick writer; one who 
weighed not only every thought, but every word an ^ 

If a harmlefs maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurfe, 

Her friends would look on her the worfe. 



Milton. 


16. Vv Look on. To confider. 

for r rons «- 

of a religion ^ 

tions, and confider the lives of the greateft part of Chrt 

In the want and ignorance of almoft 
^themfeive, as the happieft and wifeft 

Thofe prayers you make for 

upon as beft heard by God, if they move him to a kt 
continuance of your iicknefs. Wake’s Prepay for Death 
IT. To Look on. To be a mere idle fpeflatoft f A 
111 be a candle-holder, and look on. Shakefpeare 

Some come to meet their friends, and to make merrv • 
others come only to look on. r> n , j? 

r8. To Look ovek Toexamine; to try one '***' 

Look 0 er the prefent and the former time, 
it no example of fo vile a crime 

Appears, then mourn. rw/»«»r ? 

A young child, diftrafled with the number and f 

his play-games, tired his maid ever day to look them over! 

m r, T no,, a An r , Locke on Education. 

19. lo Look out. To fearch ; to feek. 

When the thriving tradefman has got more than he can 
well employ in trade, his next thoughts are to look out for a 
purcnale, ^ ^ 

Where the body is affe&ed with pain or ficknefs, we are 
forward enough to look out for remedies, to liften greedily to 
every one that fuggefts them and immediately to apply them. 

r . . Atterbury's Sermons. 

W here a foreign tongue is elegant, expreflive, and com¬ 
pact, we muft look out for words as beautiful and comprehen- 
five as can be found. Felton on the Clajficks. 

. The curious are looking out , fome for flattery, fome for 
ironies, in that poem; the four folks think they have found 
out fome. Swift to Pope. 

20. To Look out. To be on the watch. 

Is a man bound to look out (harp to plague himfelf ? Collier. 

21. To Look to. To watch ; to take care of. 

I here is not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion 
living; and we ought to look to it. Shakefpeare. 

Who knocks fo loud at door ? 

Look to the door there, Francis. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Let this fellow be looked to: let fome of my people have a 
fpecial care of him. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

^ Uncleanly fcruples fear not you; 'Look to’t. Sbakefp. 
Know the ftate of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds. 

Prov. xxvii. 33. 

When it came once among our people, that the ftate of¬ 
fered conditions to ftrangers that would flay, we had work 
enough to get any of our men to look to our Chip. Bacon. 

If any took fandluary for cafe of treafon, the king might 
appoint him keepers to look to him in fan£tuary. Bacon. 

The dog’s running away with the flefh, bids the cook look 
better to it another time. L'EJlrange. 

For the trtith of the theory I am in no wife concerned; the 
compofer of it muft look to that. Woodward. 

22. To Look to. To behold. 

To Look. v. a. 

1. To feek; to fearch for. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place, 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind, 

And feek each where. Spenfer. 

My father is here look'd for every day. 

To pafs afliirance of a dower. Shakefpeare. 

2. To turn the eye upon. 

Let us look one another in the faces 2 Kings xiv. 8. 

3. To influence by looks. 

Such a fpirit muft be left behind ! 

A fpirit fit to ftart into an empire, 

And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

4. To Look out. To difeover by fearching. 

Calling my eye upon fo many of the general bills as next 
came to hand, I found encouragement from them to look out 
all the bills I could. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Whoever has fuch treatment when he is a man, will look 
out other company, with whom he can be at eafe. Locke. 
Look, interj. [properly the imperative mood of the 1 
fometimes look ye.] See! lo ! behold! obferve. 

Look , where he comes, and my good man too; he s as 
far from jealoufy as I am from giving him caufe. Sbakejp. 

Look you, he muft feem thus to the world : fear not your 
advancement. Shakefpeare. 

Look , when the world hath feweft barbarous people, but 
fuch as will not marry, except they know means to live, as 
it is almoft everywhere at this day, except 1 artary,^ there is 
no danger of inundations of people. Bacon s BJJays. 

Look 


flilw 
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ryofthe English Langui 


LOO 

fed voul we that pretend to be fubjec"! to a contention 

1*°Air of the face; mien; caft of the countenance. 

Thou cream-fac’d lown, 

Where aot’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefpeare. 

Thou wilt fave the affixed people, but wfi^bnn^down 

^ Them gracious heav’n for nobler aids defign d. 

Their looks erefted, and their clay refin d. J. Dryden, jun. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, dif- 
gr ace, and poverty, have frightful looks, able to difcompofe 

1110ft men. 

2. The a & of looking or feeing. 

Then on the croud he caft a furious look, 

And wither’d all their flrength. Dry den. 

When they met they made a furly ftand. 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafs’d. 

And wifti’d that ev’ry look might be their lait. Dryden . 

Lo’oker. n.f. [from look.] 

1. One that looks. 

2. Lo'oker on. Speftator, not agent. 

Shepherds poor pipe, when his harfh found teftifies anguifh, 
into the fair looker on , paftime not paffion enters. Sidney. 

Such labour is then more neceffary than pleafant, both to 
them which undertake it, and for the lookers on. Hooker. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna ; 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble 

Till it o’er-run the flew. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coaft. 

Yet fatteff thou an idle looker on. Fairfax, b. i. 

The Spaniard’s valour lieth in the eye of the looker on ; 
but the Englifh valour lieth about the foldier’s heart: a valour 
of glory and a valour of natural courage are two things. Bac. 

The people love him ; 

The lookers on, and the enquiring vulgar. 

Will talk themfelves to aft ion. Denham's Sophy. 

He wifti’d he had indeed been gone. 

And only to have flood a looker on. Addifon's Ovid. 

Looking-glass, n.f. [look and glafs.] Mirror; aglafswhich 
fhews forms reflected. 

Command a mirror hither ftraight, 

That it may fhew me what a face I have. 

—Go fome of you and fetch a looking-glafs. Shakefpeare . 
There is none fo homely but loves a looking-glafs. South. 
We fhould make no other ufe of our neighbours faults, 
than we do of a looking-glafs to mend our own manners by. 

L'EJlrange . 

The furface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 
leaft breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 
nefs of its waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana’s look* 
mg-glafs. Addifon on Italy. 

Loom. n.f. [from glomus, a bottom of thread, Minfhdw. Lome 
is a general name for a tool or inflrument, Junius .] The 
frame in which the weavers work their cloath. 

He muft leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by indulg¬ 
ing to any one fort of reproveable difeourfe himfelf, defeat 
all his endeavours againft the reft. Governm. of the Tongues 
Minerva, ftudious to compofe 
Her twilled threads, the web file ftrung, 

And o’er a loom of marble hung. Addifon. 

A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom. 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 

To Loom. v.n. [leoman, Saxon.] To appear at fea. Skinner. 

Loom. n.f. A bird. 

A loom is as big as a goofe; of a dark colour, dappled 
with white fpots on the neck, back, and wings; each fea¬ 
ther marked near the point with two fpots: they breed in 
Farr Ifland. . Grew's Mufaum. 

Loon. n.f. [This word, which is now ufed only in Scotland, 
is the Englifh word lown.] A forry fellow; a fcoundrel; a 
rafeah 

Thou cream-fac’d loon ! 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The falfe loon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ’d his flatt’ring fkill 
I hope, my lord, faid he, I not offend; 

Are you afraid of me that are your friend ? Dryden . 

This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as the 
Scots call it, a falfe loon of a grandfather, that one might 

LOOP 3 Jac r ?! a t f ades- t-\ . Ar ^»'s Hiji. Of J. Bull. 

• *•/ .[from loopen, Dutch, to run.] A double through 
which a firing or lace is drawn; an ornamental double or 
Innge. 

Nor any (kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With thi 3 , fo curious network, to compare. Spenfer, 
Make me to fee’t, or at leaft fo prove it 3 


J- kU'JV, 

Shakefpeare’i Othello, 


LOO 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop. 

To hang a doubt on. Sha ¥P* 

Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of fhells, with filver loops. Be fJ- J°[- //' 

An old fellow fhall wear this or that fort of cut in his 
cloaths with great integrity, while all the reft of the wore 
are degenerated into buttons, pockets, and loops. Acldijotu 

Lo 'oped! adj. [from loop.] Full of holes. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe er you are. 

That ’bide the pelting of this pitilefs florin . 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed Tides, 

Your loop'd and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe. Sbakefp . King Lear, 

Lo'oppiole. n. f. [ loop and hole. J 

1, Aperture; hole to give a paflage. 

The Indian herdfinan fhunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pafturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickeft Ihade. Milton s Par. Loft . 
Ere the blabbing Eaflern fcout 
7 'he nice mom on the Indian fleep. 

From her cabin’d loaphole peep. Milton . 

Walk not near yon corner houfe by night; for there are 
blunderbufles planted in every loophole, that go off at the 
fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden s Spanif) Friar » 

2 . A fhift; an evafion. 

Needlefs, or needful, I not now contend. 

For ftill you have a loophole for a friend. Dry dens 

Lo'opholed. adj. [from loophole.] Full of holes j full of open¬ 
ings, or void fpaces. 

This uneafy loophol'd gaol. 

In which y’ are hamper’d by the fetlock. 

Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock. Hudibras, p. ii* 

Loord. n.f. [herd, Dutch; from lourdant, French; lurdan , 
Erfe ; a heavy, flupid, or witlefs fellow* D. Trevoux derives 
lourdant from lorde or lourde,' a village in Gafcoigny, the in¬ 
habitants of which were formerly noted robbers, fay they. 
But dexterity in robbing implies fome degree of fubtilty, from 
which the Gafcoigns are fo far removed, that, at this day, 
they are aukward and heavy to a proverb. The Erfe im¬ 
ports fome degree of knavery, but then it is ufed in a ludi¬ 
crous fenfe, as in Englilh, you pretty rogue; though in ge¬ 
neral it denotes reproachful heavinefs, or flupid lazinefs. 
Spenfer's Scholiafl fays, loord was wont, among the old Bri¬ 
tons, to ffgnify a lord ; and therefore the Danes, that ufurp- 
cd their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more dread 
than dignity, lurdans, i. e. lord Danes, whofe infolence and 
pride was fo outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned 3 
Briton to be going over a bridge, and faw the Dane fet foot 
upon the fame, he muft return back till the Dane was clean 
over, elfe he muft abide no lefs than prefent death : but be¬ 
ing afterward expelled, the name of lurdane became fo odious 
unto the people whom they had long oppreffed, that, even 
at this day, they ufe for more reproach to call the quartan 
ague the fever lurdane. So far the Scholiafl, but erroneoufly. 
From Spenfer's own words, it lignifies fomething of flupid 
dulnefs rather than magifterial arrogance. Macbeanf] A 
drone. 

Siker, thou’s but a lazy loord, 

And rekes much of thy fwinke, 

That with fond terms and witlefs words 
To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. Spenfer's Pajiorals* 

To Loose, v. a. [leyan, Saxon.] 

1. To unbind; to untie any thing faftened. 

The fhoes of his feet I am not worthy to loofe. Aj?s 4 
Canfl thou loofe the bands of Orion. Job xxxviii. 31. 

Who is worthy to loofe the feals thereof. Rev. v. 2I 

This is to cut the knot when we cannot loofe it. Burnet, 

2. To relax. 

The joints of his loins were loofed. Dan. v. 6, 

3. To unbind any one bound. 

Loofe and bring him to me. Luke xix. 30. 

He loofed, and fet at liberty, four or five kings of the peo« 
pie of that country, that Berok kept in chains. Abbot . 

4* To free from imprifonment. 

Loofe thofe appointed to death. Pf a l. cii. 20* 

The captive hafleneth that he may be loofed. ' IfaiaL 

5. To free from any obligation. * J 

r Art thou loofed from a wife, feek not a wife. y Cor. vii. 

6. To free from any thing that fhackles the mind. 

Ay ; there’s the man, who, loos'd from luff; and pelf 

rr L f to r the P rctor owes to himfelf. Dryden's Perfmu 

7. To free from any thing painful. *' 

8 . T^fe„ a g^ b0U a “ N ed ff0m thy infirmit y- «. 

When hcav’n was nam’d, they hos'd their hold a<rain, 

T „ ft be " ih 4 fo « h >. *«y Mow’d her amain. Dry dm. 

To Loose. To fet fad; to depart by Joofing the a£ 

Ye fhould have hearkened, and not have Uofid from Crete. 

Atti Jijcvii, 21, 
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Loose, adj. [from the verb.] Raleigh. 

I* Unbound ; untied. 

turn her A^to'him^ an/whaf 6 h t0Wards m >' wife > 1 WOu > d 
fharp words, let it he 0^^ head" 6 «* 

». rtUXSST H ’ 

|^^£«S«V.SW 

3-^Noc tight: as, a loofe robe. 

4. Not crouded ; not clofe. 

With extended wings a hoft might pafs. 

With horfe and chariots, rank’d in loofe array. Miltn* 

5. Wanton; not chafte. J 7 Milton. 

Fair Venus Teem’d unto his bed to brin<r 
Her, whom he waking evermore did ween 
I o be the chafteft flower that ay did Tpring; 

On earthly branch, the daughter of a king, 

I\ow a loofe leman to vile fervice bound. " Fairy Queen 
W hen loofe epiftles violate chafte eyes, - * 

r i alf confents who filently deiiies. Dryden's Ovid, 

o. Not dole ; not concife ; lax. 

If an author be loofe and diffufe in his ftile, the tranflator 
needs only regard the propriety of the language. Felton 
y. vague; indeterminate. 

It is but a loofe thing to fpeak of poffibilities, without the 
particular defigns ; To is it to fpeak of lawfulness without the 

particular cafes. ,, , Bacon's holy War. 

It leems unaccountable to be fo exa£t in the quantity of 
hquor v/here a fmall error was of little concern, and to be fo 
loofe in the dofes of powerful medicines. Arbuthnot 

8 . Not Arid; not rigid. 

Becaufe confcience, and the fear of fwerving from that 
which is right, maketh them diligent obfervers of circum- 
ftances, the loofe regard whereof is the nurfe of vulgar folly. 

tt o , Hooker, b. v. 

9. Unconnected; rambling. 

I dare venture nothing without a ftri& examination ; and 
am as much afhamed to put a loofe indigefted play upon the 
publick, as I Ihould be to offer brafs money in a payment. 

Dryden’s Dedication to his Spanijh Friar. 
Vario fpends whole mornings in running over loofe and un- ' 
connected pages, and with frefh curiofity is ever glancing 
over new words and ideas, and yet treafures up but little 
knowledge. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

10. Lax of body; not coftive. 

What hath a great influence upon the health, is going to 
ftool regularly: people that are very loofe have feldom ftrong 
thoughts, or ftrong bodies. Locke on Education, 

11. Difengaged; not enflaved. 

Their prevailing principle is, to fit as loofe from thofe plea- 
fures, and be as moderate in the ufe of them, as they can. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

12. Difengaged from obligation. 

Now I ftand 

Loofe of my vow; but who knows Cato’s thoughts. Addif. 

13. Free from confinement. 

They did not let prifoners loofe homeward. Ifa. xiv. 17. 

Wifh the wildeft tempefts loofe ; 

That thrown again upon the coaft, 

I may once more repeat my pain. Prior. 

14. Remifs; not attentive. 

15. To break Loose. To gain liberty. 

If to break loofe from the conduct of reafon, and to want 

that reftraint of examination which keeps us from chufing 
the worfe, be liberty, madmen and fools are only the free¬ 
men. Locke, 

Like two black ftorms on either hand. 

Our Spanifh army and the Indians ftand ; 

This only fpace betwixt the clouds is clear. 

Where you, like day, broke loofe from both appear. Dryd, 

16. To let Loose. To fet at liberty; to fet at large; to free 


Loose, n. f. [from the verb ] L °‘ ie n Nation, 

I. Liberty; freedom from reftraint. 

A„J OI n e ’i. a u d f 0rfake th X cloying ftore. 

And all the bufy pageantry 

That wife men fcorn, and fools adore: 

“'"poo?'' 6 7&Ul 4 ‘° 0fe ’ 3nd Ufte the P^^ures of ft, 

Lucia, might my big fwoln heart H ‘ rm ' 

M 0 . 3 lts ,f riefs > and g^e a loofe to forrow 

Marcia could anfwer thee in flo-h' 

The fiery Pegafus difdains ° Mdifm's Cato, 

ro mmd the rider’s voice, or hear the reins 5 

He run^n ^ „ . 

f . ir at . J" ak ? h no noife > exce Pt ^ be fharply nercuf 

t P are-sej ». 

Lo OSELY. adv. [from loofe.'] J Lam, 

1. Not faft; not firmly. 

I thought your love eternal: was it ty’d 

2. Withom bandage! f^ W “ ^ ? **** fa 

Her golden locks for hafte were loofely fhed 
About her ears. J J 7? • 

3. Without union or conne£ion. ^ h ' *• 

He has eminently, and within himfelf, all degrees of ner- 
fechon that exift loofely and feparately in all fecond beings! 

4- Irregularly. Norris's Mijcellany, 

In this age, a bifhop, living loofely, was charged that 
his convention was not according to the apoftles lives. 

5. Negligently; carelefsly. Camden's Remains. 

W e have not loofely through filence permitted things to pafs 
away as in a dream. 

The chiming of fome particular words in the memory! 
and making a noife in the head, feldom happens but when 
the mind is lazy, or very loofely and negligently employ- 

6. Unfolidly; meanly; without dignity. 

A prince Ihould not be fo loofely ftudied, as to remember 

7 . Urchaftly. C0mP ° fitiOn ’ Shakef ' Hmr> lV ■ t- 

The ftage how loofely does Aftraea tread, 

Who fairly puts all chara&ers to bed. p G p e 

To Lo'osen, v. n. [from loofe.] To part. 

When the polypus appears in the throat, extract it that 
way ; it being more ready to loofe* when pulled in that di- 
re&ion than by the nofe. Sharps Surgery, 

To Lo'osen. v. a. [from loofe .] 

1. To relax any thing tied. 

2. To make lefs coherent. 

After a year’s rooting, then Ihaking doth the tree good, 
by loofening of the earth. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

3. To feparate a compages. 

She breaks her back, the loofen’d fides give way, 

r 1 * "" " ~ Idie 


from 'any reftraint. 

And let the living bird loofe into the open field. Lev. xiv. 7. 

We ourfelves make our fortunes good or bad ; and when 
God lets loofe a tyrant upon us, or a ficknefs, if we fear to 
die, or know not to be patient, the calamity fits heavy upon 
us. Taylor's holy Living. 

In addition and divifion, either of fpace or duration, it is 
the number of its repeated additions or divifions that alone 
remains diftimft, as will appear to any one who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of fpace, or divifibility of 
matter. 


And plunge the Tufcan foldiers in the lea. Dryden's Ain, 

4, To free from reftraint. 

It refolves thofe difficulties which the rules beget; it loofens 
his hands, and aflifts his underftanding, Dryden’s Dufrejnoy. 

5. To make not coftive. 

Fear loofeneth the belly ; becaufe the heat retiring towards 
the heart, the guts are relaxed in the fame manner as fear 
alfo caufeth trembling. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N°, 41, 

Lo'oseness. n.f [from loofe.] 

j. State contrary to that of being faft or fixed. 

The caufe of the cafting of fkin and fhell fliould feem to 
be the loofenefs of the fkin or fhell, that fticketh not clofe to 
the flefh. Bacons Nat, H{ft, 

2. Latitude; criminal levity. 

A general loofenefs of principles and manners hath feized 
on us like a peftilence, that walketh not in darknefs, but 
wafteth at noon-day. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

3. Irregularity; negleft of laws. 

He endeavoured to win the common people, both by ftrain- 
ed curtefy and by loofenefs of life. Hayward, 

4. Lewdnefs; unchafiity. 

Courtly court he made ftill to his dame, 

Lour’d out in loofenefs on the grafiy ground. 

Both carelefs of his health and of firs fame, Ffry 

5. Diarrhoea; flux of the belly. 







LOR 

Taking cold moveth loofenefs by contraction of the fkin, 
and outward parts. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

In peftilent difeafes, if they cannot be expelled by fweat, 
they fall likewife into loofenefs. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

f at meats, in phlegmatick ftomachs, procure loofenefs and 
hinder retention. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Loosestrife, n.f. [lyfimachia, Lat.J An herb. 

The leaves are entire, oblong, and produced fometimes 
by pairs, or three or four at each, joint of the ftalk: the 
flower confifts of one leaf, which expands in a circular or¬ 
der, and is cut into feveral fegments at the top ; the fruit is 
globular, and open at the top, inclofing many feeds fixed to 
the placenta : it produces large fpikes of fine yellow flowers 
in July, and is preferibed in medicine. Miller. 

To LOP. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from laube, German, 


a leaf.] 

j. To cut the branches of trees. 


Pope. 

Howe!. 


Gentle niece, what ftern ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd, and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fweet ornaments. Shakefp. 

Like to pillars, 

Or hollow’d bodies, made of oak or fir. 

With branches lopp'd in wood, or mountain fell’d. Milt. 

The plants, whofe luxury was lopp'd. 

Or age with crutches underprop’d. Cleaveland. 

The oak, growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is ftill the fame oak. Locke. 

The hook fhe bore, inftead of Cynthia’s fpear. 

To lop the growth of the luxuriant year. 

2 . To cut any thing. 

The gardener may lop religion as he pleafe. 

So long as there’s a head, 

Hither will all the mountain fpirits fly; 

Lop that but off. Dryden's Sp. Friar. 

All that denominated it paradife was lopped off by the de¬ 
luge, and that only left which it enjoyed in common with 
its neighbour countries. Woodward’s Nat. HJl. 

I’m fure in needlefs bonds it poets ties, 

Procruftus like, the ax or wheel applies. 

To lop the mangled fenfe, or ftretch it into fize. Smith. 

Lcr. n.f .. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is cut from trees. 

Or fiker thy head very tottie is. 

So on thy corbe fhoulder it leans amifs; 

Now thyfelf hath loft both lop and top. 

As my budding branch thou would’ft crop. Spenfer 

Nor fliould the boughs grow too big, becaufe they <rive 
opportunity to the rain to foak into the tree, which will 
quickly caufe it to decay, fo that you muft cut it down or 
elfe both body and lop will be of little value. ManL,* 

2. [Loppa, Swedifh.J A flea. turner. 

Lope. pret. of leap. Obfolete. This is retained in Scotland 
W ith that fpra-ng forth a naked fwain, 

With fpotted wings like peacock’s train, 

And laughing lope to a tree. Spenfer's Pafiorals 

Lo pper. n. f [from lop.] One that cuts trees. J 7 " 

Lo'ppered Wy Coaguiafed ; as, loppered m ilk. Amfwarth. 

And thus it is ftill called m Scotland. J 

Loqua'cious. adj. [loquax, Latin.] 

1. Full of talk; full of tongue. 

To -whom fad Eve, 

Confefiing foon ; yet not before her judge 
Bold, or loquacious, thus abafh’d reply^ 'd. Mill Pa Tod 
In council fhe gives licence to her tongue, ’ *' 

Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. 

2. bpeaking, 0 

Blind Britilh bards, with volant touch 
taverle loquacious firings, whole folemn notes 
Provoke to harmiefs revels. m 

3 - Blabbing; not fecret. Fhh t s - 

L0Qi WW Y ' Latin.] Too much talk 

r :LZZ ’ KSSJt Toss sit; 

Monarch; iuler; governour. 

tt , T Man over man 

He made not lord. 

Of Athens he was lord n , , „ . 7 Milton. 

Un? ^ ° V m °’ er fear ’ extends his Mde domain 

Of fV ■ r • ‘ But now 1 was th e lord 

^yeen^o’er'myfelf 011 ’ T fter ° f ™ 7 fervants » 

Tills hou-b ih»r f r a ” d even now ’ but now ’ 

}-onrs,’my lorf^"' 5 ’ and th ; s /»nje myfelf 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice* 


Dryden . 


3 « 


Hayward. 


Dryden, 


6 . 


Philips. 


A tvrant; an oppreffive ruler. 

Now being affembled into one company, rather without a 
lord than at liberty to accomplifh their mifery, they fall to 
divifion. 

’Tis death to fight, but kingly to controul 
Lord-Mke at eafe, with arbitrary pow’r. 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. 

. A hulband. 

I oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Popes Odyffey, 
One who. is at the head of any bufinefs ; an overfeer. 

Grant harveft lord more by a peny or two. 

To call on his fellows the better to doo. Tujfer's Hujb, 
A nobleman. 

Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord. Shakefpeare. 

7. A general name for a peer of England. 

Nor were the crimes obje<fted againft him fo clear, as to 

give convincing fatisfa&ion to the major part of .both houfes* 
efpecially that of the lords. King Charles. 

8. A baron. 

9. An honorary title applied to offices; as, lord chief juftice, 
lord mayor, and lord chief baron. 

To Lord. v. n. To domineer; to rule defpotically. 
Unrighteous lord of love f what law is this. 

That me thou makeft thus tormented be ? 

Tl he whiles fhe lordeth in licentious blifs 
Of her free will, fcorning both thee and me. Spenfer. 

I fee them lording it in London ftreets. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe huge tra&s of ground they lorded over begat wealth,* 
wealth ufhered in pride. Howel’s Vocal Forejl . 

They had by this poffefs’d the tow’rs of Gath, 

And lorded over them whom now they ferve. Milton's Ag t 
I fhould choofe rather to be tumbled into the duft in blood, 
bearing witnefs to any known truth of our lord, than by a 
denial of truths, through blood and perjury, v/ade to a feep- 
tre, and lord it in a throne. South's Sermons, 

But if thy paflions lord it in thy breaft. 

Art thou not ftill a flave ? Dryden's Perfus , 

The valour of one man th’ afHi£ed throne 
Imperial, that once lorded o’er the world* 

Suftain’d. 

The civilizers ! the difturbers fay. 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! who make the world your home 
, And lord it where you have no right. Philips's Briton, 

Lordjng. n.f. [from And.] Lord in contempt or ridicule. 

I’ll queftion you 

Of my lord’s tricks, and yours, when you were boys 
You were pretty lordings then ? Sbah/p. WintJs Tek. 

To lordings proud I tune my lay. 

Who feaft in bower or hall; 

Though dukes they be, to dukes I fay. 

That pride will have a fall. J 

Lo'rdling. n. f A diminutive lord. J 

Traulus, of amphibious breed. 

By the dam from lord ings fprung. 

By the fire exhal’d from dung, ^ 

Lordliness, n.f [from lordly.] 

I. Dignity; high ftation. 

Thou vouchfafeft here to vifit me. 

Doing the honour of thy lordlinefs 

XgbZII: **•*• **■ 

Lo'rdly. adj. [from lord.] 

1. Befiting a lord. 

„ p Lor fy [ ins ; e< I uire eftates to fupport them. 

Proud , haughty ; imperious; infolent. 

. , So bad a peer—. 

—As who, my lord ? 

—Why, as yourfelf, my lord ? 

An t hke your lordly, lord prote&orfhip ? 

Uf me as of a common enemy. 

So dreaded once, may now exafperate them, 

ow not: lords are lordiejl in their wine Milt Aa™ 
Expea another meffage ^ imperi ^ e ’ Mll ‘ 4 g«. 

More Ar^ thund ring than thou well wilt bear. 

,. r . 'f *y nc h ai ^d lordly fwain, 

Lo' R ni! P ? de T U ’ d dra S about h « ^ain. 

Lordly, adv. Imperioufly; defpotically; proudly 

A f m?.? r ty S er fucks *e bullock’s blood 
A familhd lion, iflinng from the wood, ’ 

Roars lordy ^fierce, and challenges the food 
Lo'rdship. n.f [from lord.] ? ' 

I. Dominion; power. ' 

lordfldfn yoTtho™ghte hat Sny bafC affeai<Jn fl,owld g et “y 
It being fet upon fuch an infenf.ble rifm^ nf iL 
it gives the eye A rdjhip over a good large "muft " 8 ov * 
They which are account / 4r * e cir cuit, Sidney. 
ercife lord/hip over them and ° VCr the ^ ent ^ es » ex-* 

my Upon them, ’ d thw S real: ones «ttercife author 

Mark x ? 

Thm 


South* 


Shakefpeare . 


MUton * 
Swift, 


■Dryden, 
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There is lordjhip of the fee, wherein the mailer doth much 
joy, when he walketh about the line of his own poffeffions. 

IVitton's Architecture. 
Needs mull the lordjhip there from virtue Hide. Fairfax. 

2. Seigniory; domain. 

How can thofe grants of the kings be avoided, without 
wronging of thofe lords which had thofe lands and lordjhips 
given them ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

What lands and^ lo'rdfnps for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden. 

3. Title of honour ufed to a nobleman not a duke. 

I allure your lordjhip. 

The extreme horrour of it almoft turn’d me 
To air, when firft I heard it. Benj. Johnfon’s Cataline. 
I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your lord¬ 
jhip my teftimony of being the beft hufband now living. Dry. 

4. Titulary compellation of judges, and fome other perfons in 
authority and office. 

Lore, n.f {from laepan, to learn.] Leffon; do&rine; in- 
ftru&ion. 

And, for the modeft lore of maidenhood 
Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 

Oh whither fhall I fly ? Fairfax. 

The law of nations, or the lore of war. Fairfax. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace ; now toft, and turbulent! 

For underftanding rul’d not; and the will 
Heard not her love ! but in fubjedlion now 
To fenfual appetite. Milton's Paradife Lojl, h. ix. 

The fubtile fiend his lore 

Soon learn’d, now milder, and thus anfwer’d fmooth. Milt. 

Lo ! Rome herfelf, proud miftrefs now no more 
Of arts, but thund’ring againft heathen lore. Pope. 

Lore, [leopan, Saxon.] Loft; deftroyed. 

Lo'rel. n.f. [from leojian, Saxon.] An abandoned fcoundrel. 
Obfolete. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd lorell 
Of heaven to deemen fo : 

How be I am but rude and borrell, 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

To Lq'ricate. v. a. To plate over. 

Nature hath loricated, or plaiftered over, the fides of the 
tympanum in animals with ear-wax, to flop and entangle 
any infedls that fhould attempt to creep in there. Ray. 

Lo RIMER. I r n orm \ er French.] Bridlecutter. 

Lo'riner. 

Lo'riot. n.f. A kind of bird. 

Lorn. pret. paflf. of lojnan, Saxon.] Forfakcn; loft. 

Who after that he had fair Una lorn , 

Through light mifdeeming of her loyalty. Fairy Qjueen. 
To Lose. v. a. [leoyan, Saxon.] 

1. To forfeit by unlucky conteft ; the contrary to win. 

The lighten’d courfers ran ; 

They rufti’d, and won by turns, and lojl the day. Dryden. 

2 . To be deprived of. 

He lojl his right hand with a fhot, and, inftead thereof, 
ever after ufed a hand of iron. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
Who conquer’d him, and in what fatal ftrife 
The youth, without a wound, could lofe his life. Dryden. 

3. To fuffer deprivation of. 

The fear of the Lord goeth before obtaining of authority; 
but roughnefs and pride is the lofing thereof. Eccluf. x. 21. 
If fait have lojl his favour, wherewith fhall it be falted ? 

Matt. v. 13. 

4. To poflefs no longer; contrary to keep. 

They have lojl their trade of woollen drapery. 

No youth fhall equal hopes of glory give, 

The Trojan honour and the Roman boaft. 

Admir’d when living, and ador’d when lojl. Dryden. 

We fhould never quite lofe fight of the country, though 
we are fometimes entertained with a diftant profpebl of it. 

Addifon’s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

5. To have any thing gone fo as that it cannot be found, or 

had again. , . 

But if to honour lojl ’tis ftill decreed 
For you my bowl fhall flow, my flocks fhall bleed 5 
Judge and affert my right, impartial Jove. Pope s Odyjfey. 
When men are openly abandoned, and loft to all Iharne, 
they have no reafon to think it hard, if their memory e re¬ 
proached. Sw, f U 

6 . To bewilder. 

I will go hfe myfelf, - 

And wander up and down to view the city. m ejpeare. 
Nor are conftant forms of prayer more likely to at an 
hinder the fpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpreme 1 a. e 
and confufed variety to diftradl and lofe it. King mr ff 
When the mind purfues the idea ol infinity, it U J S 
ideas and repetitions of numbers, which are fo many * m 
ideas, kept beft by number from running into a confute eap, 
wherein the mind lofes itfelf. 

7 ‘ 1 HowfcouU you go about to lofe him a wife he lov^with 
fo much pailion. ^ 


Graant. 



LOT 

8. To kill; to deftroy. 

9. To throw away ; to employ ineffeclually. 

He has merit, good nature, and integrity, that ^ tr* 
often lojl upon great men, or at leaft are not all three a m Zt 
for flattery. Pote* I ** 

10. To mils ; to part with, fo as not to recover. ° * * ******' 
Thefe fharp encounters, where always many more n 1P „ 

mz lojl than are killed or taken prifoners, put fuch a 1U ! 

To Lotf 0 ^ march ’ that hC WaS §lad t0 retire ' Cl «r*ndln. 

1. Not to win. 

We’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too 

„ wh °¥«, and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. Wfeft 

2. To decline; to fail. 

Wifdom in difeourfe with her 
Lofes difcount’nanc’d, and like folly fhews. Milt*** 

Lo SEable. adj. [from lofe.'] Subject to privation. 

Confider whether motion, or a propenfity to it, be an in 
herent quality belonging tb atoms in general, and not UuL 
by them. ^ . 

Lo'sel. n.f [from loyian, to perifh.] A fcoundrel; a forw 
worth!efs fellow. A word now obfolete. 1 

Such lofels and fcatterlings cannot eafily, by any fheriff, be 
gotten, when they are challenged for any fuch fad. Spenfer. 

A lofei wand’ring by the way, J 

One that to bounty never caft his mind, 

Ne thought of honour ever did affay 
His bafer breaft. p airy & , » 

And lofels lifted high, where I did look, 

I mean to turn the next leaf of the book. HubbercTs Tale 

Be not with work of lofels wit defamed, 

Ne let fuch verfes poetry be named. HubbercTs Tale. 

By Cambridge a towne I do know, 

Whofe Ioffes by lojfels doth fhew 
More heere then is needful to tell. Tujfer’s Hujbandry. 

A grofs hag ! 

And, lofei, thou art worthy to be hang’d. 

That wilt not ftay her tongue. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Lo'ser. n.f. [from lofe.] One that is deprived of any thin*; 
one that forfeits any thing ; one that is impaired in his pof* 
feffion or hope; the contrary to winner or gainer. 

With the lofers let it fympathize. 

For nothing can feem foul to thofe that win. Shakjefp . 

No man can be provident of his time that is not prudent 
in the choice of his company ; and if one of the fpeakers be 
vain, tedious, and trifling, he that hears, and he that an* 
fwers, are equal lofers of their time. Taylor’s holy Living, 
Lofers and malecontents, whofe portion and inheritance is 
a freedom to fpeak. South’s Sermons . 

It cannot laft, becaufe that a<ft feems to have been car¬ 
ried on rather by the intereft of particular countries, than by 
that of the whole, which muft be a lofer by it. Temple . 

A bull with gilded horns. 

Shall be the portion of the conquering chief, 

A fword and helm fhall chear the lofer’ s grief. Dryden, 

Loss. n.f. [from lofe.] 

1. Forfeiture; the contrary to gain. 

The only gain he purchafed was to be capable of lofs and 
detriment for the good of others. Hooker, b. v. 

An evil natured fon is the difhonour of his father that be¬ 
gat him ; and a foolifh daughter is born to his lofs. Eccluf 
The statement of price of any Of the landholder’s com¬ 
modities, leffens his income, and is a clear lofs. Locke 

2 . Mifs. 

If he were dead, what would betide of me ? 

—No other harm but lofs of fuch a lord. 

_The lofs of fuch a lord includes all harms, Shakefp » 

3. Deprivation. 

а. Peftru&ion. 

Her fellow {hips from far her lofs defery’d; 

But only (he was funk, and all were fafe beflde. Dryden. 
There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the Englifh, with 
the (laughter of above two thoufand of the enemy, with the 
lofs but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon, 

r. Fault; puzzle. . , t 

Not the leaft tranfa&ion of fenfe and motion in man, but 
philofophers are at a lofs to comprehend. South’s Serm. 

Reafon is always driving, and always at a lofs, while it is 
exercifed about that which is not its proper object. Dryden, 
A man may fometimes be at .a lofs which fide to c 0 
with> * Baker’s Ref. on learning 

б. Ufelefs application. • ' 

It would be lofs of time to explain any farther our 
ty to the enemy in numbers of men and horle. ‘ v 

Lost, participial adj. [from lofe.] No longer p^rcepti e. 

In feventeen days appear’d your pleafing coal, 

And woody mountains, half in vapours ojl. Pope. Udyj 

Lor, n.f [hlaut, Gothick; plot, Saxon; lot, Dutch,] 

I. Fortune; ftate affigned. . 

Kala at length concluded my ling ring lot , 

Dizain me not, although I be not fair, 
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uel Johnson A Dictionary oft 
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L o v 

Who is an heir of many hundred fheep, 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn. . Sidney, b. i. 

Our own lot is beft; and by aiming pt what we have net, 
we lofe what we have already. L’Ef range’s Fables. 

Prepar’d I ftand ; he was but born tb try 
The lot of man, to fuffer and to die. Pope's Odyjfey. 

A die, or any thing ufed in determining chances. 

Aaron fhall caff tots upon the two goats; one lot for the 
[ Lord, and the other lot for the fcape-goat. Lev. xvi. 8: 

Their talks in equal portions file divides; 

And where unequal; there by lots decides. Dryden's Virg. 
Ulyffes bids his friends to caft tots, to fhew; that he would 
not voluntarily expofe them to fo imminent danger. 

Notes on the Odyjfeyi 

3. It feems in Shakefpeare to fignify a lucky or wifhed chance. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 

My name hath touch’d your ears ; it is Menenius. Shakef 

4. A portion; a parcel of goods as being drawn by lot: as, 
what lot of filks had you at the fale ? 

5. Proportion of taxes : as to pay fcot and lot. 

Lote tree or nettle tree, n. f [Celtis;] See Lotos. 

The leaves of the lote tree are like thofe of the nettle -; the 
flowers confift of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe; 
containing many fhort ftamina in the bofom : the fruit, which 
is a roundifli berry, grows Angle in the bofom of its leaves. 
The fruit of this tree is not fo tempting to us, as it was 
to the companions of Ulyffes : the wood is durable, and ufed 
to make pipes for wind inftruments : the root is proper for 
hafts of knives, and was highly efteemed by the Romans for 
its beauty and ufe. Miller. 

LOTOS, n.f [Latin.] See Lote. 

The trees around them all their food produce, 

Lotos , the name divine, ne&areous juice. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Lo'tion. n.f. [ lotio, Latin; lotion, French.] 

A lotion is a form of medicine compounded of aqueous li¬ 
quids, ufed to wafh any part with ; from lavo, to wafh. 

t 7 • • , Quincy. 

In lotions in women’s cafes, he orders two potions of helle- 
bore macerated in two cotylae of water. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Lottery, n.f [lotterie, Fr. from lot.] A game of chance; 
a lortilege ; diftnbution of prizes by chance; a play in which 
Jots are drawn for prizes. 

Let high-fighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery. Shakefp. Julius Ccefar. 
The lottery that he hath devifed in thefe three chefts of fold, 
filTCr, and Jcad, will never be chofen by any but whom you 

fliall rightly love. Shake/. Menken, of Nice. 

NT'S Wam0U j may b , e fai<! to be a {oldier of and 

the beft commanders to have a kind of lottery for their work. 

t?. 1 . . . South’s Sermons. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 

Does man, her flave, opprefs. 

Still various and uncon ftant ftill. 

Promotes, degrades, delights in ftrife. 

And makes a lottery of life. 

LoVage. n,f. \levificum , Latin.] 

The lobes of the W leaves are cut about their borders 
like thofe of pariley; the flower confifts, for the moft part 
of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe.- each nf 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by two oblon^ f °f 

feds, which on one fide ha/e a fdfy bofdef/ This 
often ufed in medicine. f , 1S 

loud. adj. M,ller • 

2 - Noify ; linking the ear with great force. 

Contending on the Lefbian ffiore, 

Pus prowefs Philomelides confefs’d, 

And loud acclaiming Greeks the viftor blefs’d. p ob , 

^ I he numbers foft and clear, 

Gently fteal upon the ear; 

Now louder, and yet louder rife, 

*. Chmoroisttr& S ^ thefkieS - P °** »'• Cecilia. 

She is loud and ftubborn; her feet abide not in her houfe. 

Lo'udly. adv. [from loud.] Pr ° V ' viL “• 

1. Noifily; fo as to be heard far. 

•txru foldier that philofopher well blam’d 

2 . ciloumuly!"' ^ 1,16 fch00,S Denh am . 

I read above fifty pamphlets, written bv as man,, n. 
tenan divines, loudly difclaiming toleratio/ J P c efl, I* 

Lo'udness. »./. Noife; force of found m rb „fo„ Sw 'P 
mence or furioufnefs of clamour. ’ vehe- 

Had any difafter made room for grief it wm ,U h 
according to prudence, and the prfpo r rion^ of the m ° Ved 
would not have rallied 0^0/^^ 

7 °To OVE - 7 - a ‘ I>P an > Saxon.] Sermms - 

• ^regard with paflionate affeaion, as that of one fi* t0 




2 . 


Dryden's Horace. 


Good fllepnerd, tell this youth wha. 

—It is to be made all of fighs. and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and fcrvice; 

It is to be all m.ade of fantafy; 

All made of paffion, and all made of wifiies; 

All adoration, duty, and obedience; 

All humbienefs,- all patience, all impatience, 

AH purity, all trial, ail obfervance. Sbakefp. As you like ft. 
I could not love I’m fare 

One who in love were wife. . Cowley. 

The jealous man wifhes himfelf a kind of deity to the p£r- 
fon he loves ; he would be the only employment of her 
thoughts: Addifon s Spectator, N . xyo.' 

To regard with the affeeftion of a friend. 

None but his brethren he, and lifters, knew; 

Vt horn the kind youth prefer’d to me. 

And much, above myfelf I lov'd them too. Cozuleyl 

3. To regard with parental tenderne/L 

He that lovetlt me fhall be loved of my father, and I will 
love him, and will manifell mylelf to him. John xiv. 21. 

4. To be pleafed with. 

Fifh ufed to fait water delight more in frefh : we fee that 
falmons and finelts love to get into rivers, though ao-ainft the 

^ reajru _ Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. IvK 703. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry; 

Arts which XW. Cloteliy. 

He lov d my worth!efs rhimes. Cowley 0 

5. To regard with reverent unwillingnefs tb offend. 

Love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. Deut vi c 
Love. n.f. [from the verb.] 4 ’ 

1. The paffion between the lexes. 

Hearken to the birds love-le arned fong* 

I wSfa»Ta?RL, .... *■** 

1 f °A U / d f efFe ? of loVe in idIenefs - Shakefpeare . 

ivly tales of love were wont to weary you; 

I know you joy not in a love difeourfe. * Shakefbeare 
What! have I ’leaped love letters in the holiday-time of 
my beauty, and am I now a fubjea for them ? Shakefpeare. 

I look d upon her with a foldier’s eye, 
hat lik d, but had a rougher tafk in hand 
I hanito drive liking to the name of love. Shakefbeare 
What need a vermil-tinaur’d lip for that, 

Love- darting eyes, or treffes like the morn. Milton 

Love quarrels oft in pleafing concord end, 

Not wedlock treachery, endang’ring life. Milton's Agon. 

liat/re P $ m ° re by the ftren S th . of ^arm than 

You know /ate in my pow’r by mSing/wf 
Let mutual joys our mutual truft combine, 

And love, and ioVe-hprn confidence be thine. 

And^thefe Which warm ’ d the world before, * * 

And thefe love-d artmg eyes muft roll no more 

Kmdncfs; good-will; friendffiip. . P °^ 

a * rm 011 me > an ^ I will think thou fmil’ft 

And krfs me as thy wife ; mifery’s loVe, ’ 

O come to me ' 0/ j 

prince^ br ° Ught 

lZ he ° ne preach Chlia of contention, but theater % 

that ye are ^ 

T-n T earie , d have w o fpent the nights 35 * 

Till the J.edean ftars, fo fam’d Nhvl 

Wonder’d at us from above. ’ „ , 

. Uourtlhip. Cowley1 

M f to your affiftance do make hj ^ * *** Lear - 
Mafkmg the bufinefs from the common eye Shat A 
The enquiry of truth, which is the lovfrZf ^ hahe fp™rt. 
of it; the knowledge of truth the niv>f ■ or vvooing 

belief of truth, the S enjo } .Tng of ft \ teT ^ 

human nature. ° 5 the fovereign good of 


2 . 


4. Teqdernefs ; parental care. 


Bacon's EJfays. 


of Adders 

S!ife!°. thei -of God. ’ 


. Ijking; inclination to: as the fcV 
6. Objebl beloved. 3 a of one s country. 


Thefe U 1 T y lbe P herd ’ s tongue ’ 2 
IS S ' 


Spenfer. 


Shakefpeare 

The 


M 
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The banifh’d never hopes his love to fee. Dryden 

v \ h * ^ over and the love of human kind. p 0 J 

7. Lewdnefs. / 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed. 

But on his knees at meditation. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

o. Unreafonable liking. 

The love to fin makes a man fin againft his own rcafon. 

A/r . . t . _ Taylor s holy living. 

Men in love. with their opinions rnay not only fuppole 
what is in queftioil, but allege wrong matter of fa£t. Locke. 

9. rondnefs; concord. 

Come love and health to all! 

Then I’ll fit down : give me fome wine ; fill full. Shak. 

Shall I come unto you with a rod, or in love, and in the 
fpirit of meeknefs ? 1 Cor. iv. 21. 

TO. Principle of union. 

Love is the great inftrument of nature, the bond and ce¬ 
ment of fociety, the fpirit and fpring of the univerfe : love is 
fuch an affection as cannot fo properly be faid to be in the 
foul, as the foul to be in that: it is the whole man wrapt 
up into one defire. South's Sermons. 

11. Pidlurefque reprefentation of love. 

The lovely babe was born with ev’ry grace: 

Such was his form as painters, when they fhow 

Their utmoft art, on naked loves beftow. Dryden's Ovid. 

12. A word of endearment. 

’Tis no difhonour, truft me, love, ’tis none; 

I would die for thee. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

13. Due reverence to God. 

I know that you have not the love of God in you. John. 

Love is of two forts, of friendlhip and of delire; the one 
betwixt friends, the other betwixt lovers ; the one a rational, 
the other a fenfitive love : fo our love of God confifts of two 
parts, as efteeming of God, and defiring of him. Hammond. 

The love of God makes a man chafte without the labo¬ 
rious arts of falling, and exterior difciplines; he reaches at 
glory without any other arms but thofe of love. Taylor. 

14. A kind of thin iilk fluff. Ainf. 

This, leaf held near the eye, and obverted to the light, 

appeared fo full of pores, with fuch a tranfparency as that of 
a iieve, a piece of cyprefs, or lovehood. Boyle on Colours. 

Lo'veapple. n.f. 

The love apple has a flower confiffing of one leaf, which 
expands in a circular order ; the ftyle afterwards becomes a 
roundifh, foft, flefhy fruit, divided into feveral cells, which 
contain many flat feeds. Millar. 

Lo'veknot. n.f. [love and knot.] A complicated figure, by 
which affedlion interchanged is figured. 

Lo'veletter. n.f. [love and letter.] Letter of courtfhip. 

The children are educated in the different notions of their 
parents : the fons follow the father, while the daughters read 
loveletters and romances to their mother. Addifon's Spett. 

Lo'velily. adv. [horn, lovely.} Amiably; in fuch a manner 
as to excite love. 

Thou look’ft 

Lovelily dreadful. Otway's Venice Prefcru'd. 

Lo'veliness. n. f [from lovely .] Amiablenefs; qualities of 
mind or body that excite love. 

Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good¬ 
will, lovelinefs and lovingnefs. Sidney. 

When I approach 

Her lovelinefs, fo abfolute fhe feems, 

That what fhe wills to do, or fay, 

Seems wifeft, virtuoufeft, difcreeteft, beft. Milt. Pa. Loft. 

If there is fuch a native lovelinefs in the fex, as to make 
them victorious when they are in the wrong, how reliftlefs 
is their power when they are on the fide of truth ? Addifon. 

Lo'velorn. adj. [love and lorn .] Forfaken of one’s love. 

The love-lorn nightingale, 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton. 

Lo'vely. adj. [from love.} Amiable; exciting love. 

The breaft'of Hecuba, 

When fhe did fuckle HeCtor, • look’d not lovelier 

Than Hedor’s forehead. Shakefpeare's Conolanus . 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleafant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided. 2 Sam. 1. 23. 

The flowers which it had prefs’d 

Appeared to my view, 

More frefh and lovely than the reft. 

That in the meadows grew. Denham. 

The Chriftian religion gives us a more lovely character ot 
God than any religion ever did. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

The fair 

With cleanly powder dry their hair ; 

And round their lovely breaft and head . 

Frefti flow’rs their mingl’d odours ihed. \ rior ' 

Lo'vemonger. n. f. [love and monger.} One who deals in a - 

Thou art an old lovemonger , and fpeakeft fkilfully. Shako 

tso'vER. n. f. [from love.} 

1. One who is in love. 


LOV 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves comm it. Shakeftear, 
Let it be never faid, that he whofe breaft P 

Is fill’d with love, ftiould break a lover's reft. Dryden 

2. A mend ; one who regards with kindnefs. 7 

Your brother and his lover have embrac’d. 

I tell thee, fellow, 

Thy general is my lover: I have been 

The book of his good adt, whence men have- read 

His fame unparalleled haply amplified. Shakefpeare 

3. Une who likes any thing. Jt 

To be good and gracious; and a lover of knowledge are 
amiable things. Burnet's Theory of th Earth 

Lo over, n.f [from I’ouvert, French, an opening.]- An open- 
mg for the fmoke to go out at in the roof of a cottage. Spent 
Lovesecret. n.f. [love and fecret.] Secret betweei? lovers. * 
What danger, Arimant, is this you fear ? 

Or what lov fecret which I muft not hear. - Dryden's Aur 
Lo'vesick. adj. [love and/of.] Disordered with-love; lan-* 
guifhing with amorous - defire. 

See, on the fihoar inhabits purple fpring. 

Where nightingales- their lovefick ditty ling. Dryden. 

To the dear miftrefs of my lovefick mind, 

Her fwain a pretty prefent has defign’d. Dryden's Virg. 

Of the reliefs to eafe a lovefick mind, 

Flavia prefcribes defpair. Granville 

Lo'vesome. adj. [from love.} Lovely. A word‘not'ufed. 
Nothing hew can fpring. 

Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear. 

Or beautiful or lovefome can appear. Dryden's Lucretius. 

Lo'vesong. n. f. [love and fong.} Song-expreflirig love. 

Poor Romeo is already dead ! 

Stabb’d with a white wench’s black eye. 

Run through the ear with a lovefong. Shakefpeare. 

Lovefong weeds and fatyrick thorns hre grown, 

Where feeds of better arts were early Town. Donne .. 

Lo'vesuit. n.f. [love indfuit.] Goiirtfliip. 

His lovefuit- hath ; been to- one 
As fearful as a fiege. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline f 

Lo'vetale. n.f [love and tale.]- Narrative - ' of love. 

The lovetale 

Infe&ed Sion’s daughters 1 with dikeheat; 

Whofe wanton paffions 'in the' facr'ed-porch 
Ezekiel faw. * Milton'S Faradife Lofl , b. 1' 

Cato’s a proper perfon to ehtftift 
A lovetale with. - Addifon's Cato, 

Lo'vethought. n.f. [love' and thoughf.] Amordus fancy. 
Away to fweet beds of'flowers, 

Lovethoughts lie rich When canopied with bowers. Shakefp. 
Lo'vetoy. n.f. [love and toy.] Small pre.fents given by lovers. 
Has this amorous gentleman-prelented himfelf With any 
lovetoys , fuch as gold fnuff-boxes. Arbuth. and Pope's Ma. Sc. 
Lo'vetrick. n.f [love and trick.} Art of ’exprefling love. 
Other difports than dancing jollities ; 

Other lovetricks than glancing with the-eyes. Donne . 

Lough. n.J . [loch, Irifti, a lake.J - A lake; a large inland 
Handing water. 

A people near the northern pole that won. 

Whom Ireland fent from loughesr and foreftshore, 

Divided far by Tea from'Europe’^ Chore. Fairfax. 

Lough Nels never freezes. ” Phii.'Tfanf. 

LoVing. participial adj. [from love.} 

1. Kind; affe&ionate. 

So loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the winds of heav’n 
To vifit her face too roughly. Shakefp. Hamlet 

This earl was of great courage, and for this caufe much 
loved of his foldiers, to whom he was no lefts loving again. 

Hayward. 

2 . Exprefling kindnefs. 

The king took her in his aims till'fhe came torirerieJt, 
and comforted her with- loving words. 

Lo'vingkindness. Teridernefs; favour; mercy. A icup- 

tural word. ^ 

Remember,' O Lord, ‘thy tender mercies, and ™y loving- 

kindnejjes’: . 

He has adapted the arguments of obedience to uj^impc 
fe£lion of our underftanding, requiring us to cdnhder mm 
only under the amiable attributes of goodnefs and Jmng- 
kindnefs, and to adore him as our friend and patron. oget. 
Lo'vingly. adv. [from loving.} Affectionately ; wi 

The new king, having no lefs lovingly -performed an cL 
ties to him dead than- alive, purfued on ^the fiege ot -his ; un¬ 
natural brother, as much for the revenge of his lather, a 

for the eflablifhing of his own quiet. . 

It is no great-matter to Wvz.tovingly with goo L . • j 

meekperfols; but he that can do fo with the fawari i 

perverfe, he only hath true charity. ^ 

Lo'vjngness. n.J. [fro mdmtig-} Kindnefs, a ^ 

: Carrying 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lar 
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Carrying thus in one perfon the only two bands of good¬ 
will, lovelinefs and lovingnefs. . Sidney, .1. 

LOUIS D'OR . n.f [French:] A golden coul of J^iance, va¬ 
lued at about feventeen killings. _ . 

If he is deiired to change a louts cl or, he muft coniider ot 

Speftator, N ’. 305. 

To Lounge, v. n. [funderen^ Dutch.] do idle; to live 

lazily. , _ ' ... 

Lounger, n.f [from lounge.} An id er. . 

Lource. n.f. [longnrio, Latin.] A tall gangrel. Amf 

LOUSE, n.f. plural lice, [luy, Saxon; tuys, Dutch.] A (mail 
animal, of which different fpecies live on the bodies of men, 
beafts, and perhaps of all living creatures. 

There were lies upon man siicl beaii* Exod*\ iii. io« 

Frogs, lice, and flies, muft all his palace fill 
With loath’d intrufion. . Mi'ton. 

It is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impudence to 
affirm, that the firft men might proceed out of the tumours 
of leaves of trees, as maggots and flies are fuppofed to do 
now, or might grow upon trees; or perhaps might be the 
lice of fome prodigious animals, whofe fpecies is now extineft. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

Not that I value the money the fourth part of the Ikip of 
a loufe. Swift. 

To Louse, v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from lice. 

As for all other good women, that love to do but little 
work, how handfome it is to loufe themfelves in the fun- 
fliine, they that have been but a while in Ireland can well 
winiefs. Spetifer on Ireland. 

You fat and lous'd him all the fun-ftiine day. Swift: 
Lgusewort. n.f The name of a plant; called alfo rattle 
and cock's-comb. 

There are four different kinds of this plant, which grow 
wild, and in fome low’ meadows are veryvtroublefome ; efpe- 
cially one fort with yellow flowers, which rifes to be a foot 
high or more, and is often in fuch plenty as to be the moft 
predominant plant; but it is very bad food for cattle. Miller. 
Lo'usily - . adv. [from loufe.} In a paltry, mean, and feurvy way* 
Lo'usiness. n.f [from loufy.} The ftate of abounding with 
lice. 

Lo'usy. adj. [from loufe.} 

1. Swarming with lice ; over-run with lice. 

Let him be daub’d with' lace, live high and whore, 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden's Juv. 

Sweetbriar and goofeberry are only 'loufy in dry times, or 
■vhy hot places. Mortimer's H'ufbandry. 

2. Mean; low born; bred on the dunghil. 

I pray you now remembrance on the loufy knave'mine hoft. 

A loufy knave, to have his gibes' and his mockeries. Shakefp. 
Lout, n.f [lode, old Dutch. Mr .Lye.} A mean aukward 
fellow; a bumpkin; a clown., 

Pamela, whofe noble heart doth (lifdain, that the truft of 
’ her virtue is repofed in fuch a lout’s hands, had'yet, to fhew 
an obedience, taken on fliepherdifti apparel. 

This hwt, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is, that we fcarce are men, and you are gods. 

I have need of fuch a youth, 

That can with fome diferetion do my bufinefs ; 

For ’tis no fruiting to yon fooliih 7 out. ' Shakefpeare. 

Thus wail’d' the louts in melancholy flrain. Gay's Pall . 
To Lout. v. n. [jjlutan, to bend,- Saxon.] To pay obeifance • 
to bend ; to bow; to ftoop. Obfole’te. It was ufed in a 
goodfenfe. In Scotland they fay, a fellow with lowtan or 
Inttan flioulders ; that is, * one who bends forwards; his 
ihoulders or back. 

He fair the knight faluted, touting low. 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fa. 9 u. 
Under the fand-bag he was Teen, * 

Louting low, like a for’fter green. Ben: Johnfon's Underw. 

The palmer, grey with age, with count’nance lowting low. 
His head ev’n to the earth before the king did bow. Drayton . 
IoLoWt. vc a. This word feems in Shakefpeare to fignifv* 
to overpower. & ' 5 

I am lozvted by a traitor villain. 

And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakefp. Henn VI 
L° utish. adj. [from lout.} Clownifh ; bumpkinly. 

This loutijh clown is fuch, that you never faw To ill-fa¬ 
voured a vi far; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the de¬ 
gree of ridiculous. J 


Sidney. 
Shakefp . 


Sidney. 
of a clown ; 


Ezek. xvii. 6. 


Lo urishly.^ adv. [from lout.} With the air 
with the gait of a bumpkin. 

'Low. aclj. 
i* Not high. 

2. Not riling far upwards. 

It became a fpreading vine of low ftature. 

3- Not elevated in fituation. 

O mighty Caefar ! do’ft thou lye fo low P 
Are all thy conquefts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 

WhTtfc ' 0 th ‘ S Jlttl f I ? CaiUre ? Shaic ff ■ Ccsfar. 

Into th 5 T a ‘ S Wa ' j ed aWay fr0m thcm is carried down 

tabT srou,ldS) and in ^° the , and nothi ^ 

B k - Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 




As two men were walking by the lea-lide at low vvaiei, 
they faw an oyfter, and they both pointed at it together. 

J L'Ejlrange. 

It is low ebb fure with his acculer, when fuch peccadillo’s 
are put in to fwell the charge. A tier bury, 

6. Not of high price : as, corn is low. 

7. Not loud ; not noify. 

As when in open air we blow, 

The breath, though ftrain’d, founds flat and low : 

But if a trumpet take the blaft, 

It lifts it high, and makes it laft. Waller. 

The theatre is. fo well contrived, that, from the very deep 
of the ftage, the lowefl found may be heard diftifidtly to the 
fartheft part of the audience ; and yet, if you raife your voice 
as high as you pleafe, there is nothing like an echo to caufe 
confulion. Addifon on Italy. 

8. In latitudes near to the line. 

They take their courfe either high to the north, or low to 
the fouth. Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 

9. Not rifing to fo great a fum as fome othef accumulation of 
particulars. 

Who can imagine, that in fixteeri or feventeen hundred 
years time, taking the lower chronology, that the earth had 
then flood, mankind fhould be propagated no farther than 
Judaea. Burnet's Theory 6 f the Earth » 

Late in time : as* the lower empire. 

Dejedled; depreffed. 

To be worft; 

The lowefl, moft dejedled, thing of fortune. 

Stands ftill in efperance; 

His fpirits are fo low his voice is drown’d. 

He hears as from afar, or in a fwoon. 

Like the deaf murmur of a diftant found. 

Though he before had gall and rage. 

Which death or conqueft muft affwage ; 

He grows difpirited and low. 

He hates the fight, and fhuns the foe. 

12. Impotent; fubdued. 

To keep them all quiet, he muft keep them in greater 
awe and lefs fplendor; which power he will ufe to keep them 
as low as he pleafes, and at no more coft than makes for his 
own pleafure. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

13. Not elevated in rank or ftation; abjedl. 

He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. Shakefp » 
Try in men of low and mean education, who have , never 

elevated their thoughts above the fpade. Locke. 


10. 

11. 


Shakefpeare » 
Dryden ; 


Prior . 


14. Difhonourable; betokening meannefs of mind: as, low 
tricks. 

15. Not fublime; not exalted in thought or di&ion. . 

He has not fo many thoughts that are low and vulgar, but, 
at the fame time, has not fo many thoughts that are^fublime 
and noble. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 279. 

In comparifon of thefe divine writers, the nobleft wits of 
^the heathen world are low and dull. Felton on the Glafficks, 

16. Reduced ; in poor circumftances ; as, l am low in the world. 
Low. adv. 

1. Not aloft; not at a high price; meanly: it is chiefly ufed 
in compofllion. 3 

Proud of their numbers and fecure in foul, 

The confident and over-lufty French : 

Do_the low-mted Englifh play at dice ? Shakefp. tien. V, 
I his is the prettieft low- born lafs, that ever 
Ran the.greenford ; nothing fhe does or feems, 

But fmacks of fomething greater than herfelf. 

Too noble for this place. Shakefpeare's Winter's tale. 

I here under Ebon fhades and lozu- brow’d rocks 
As ragged as thy locks, ’ 

In dark Cimmerian defert ever dwell. Milton 

r> . . , e yes no objedt met 

But to-hung clouds, that dipt themfelves in rain, 

I o fhake their fleeces on the earth again. Dryden. 

No luxury found room 

In to-rooft houfes, and bare walls of lome. Dryden 
Vaft yellow offsprings are the German’s pride ; 7 

But hotter climates narrower frames obtain. 

And to-built bodies are the growth of Spain. Creech 

my lodgc drfcends TV 

We wand’ring go through dreary waftes, f ‘‘ 

A jf r0 . und fome mou ld’ring tow’r pale ivv creetts 
And low- brow d rocks hang nodding o^er the deeps 

ou ,, T? ,0 "’ llke a S eneral dood, P f 

Shall deluge all; and av’rice creeping on 

a. lotimef near a " d b, °“ ^n. Pe P e. 

-teS! firft ; iih ? biwd ’ even 

flocks and herds. 5 1 Wan< ^ered with their 

3, With a depreflion of the voice. Locke. 

Lucia, fpeak to, he is reiir’d to reft. Addifon's fCato. 

4. In 
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LOW 

4. Ill a ftate of fubjeaion. 

th aVi "f b4Cn ,° n “ fo low 6>««8ta, =>nd 
, T ,iVonglf4ain J ’ the 7 “Awards lifted up themfelves fo 
To Low. v. a. r from th~ t o• , ^ Spenfer on Ireland. 

Probably mifprinted for lower ^ ^ 5 l ° make Iow * 

i tsr-* - ^ >•* i. iSfzftxst 

ox'oVerhUfodLf brayWhen he has g rafs ? or loweth the 

Anlfef/d 3 °O r S° s ’, who ’ with frantick cries'^ V *' 5 ’ 
And imitated lowmgs, fill’d the Ikies. Rofcommon 

i v ??' r 1° grac’d his fhield, but Io now, 

T/r exa > ted «?"<**> and feems to low. Dryden 
Had he been born fome fimple (bepherd’s heir, 

1 he lowing -herd, or fleecy (beep his care. d„- 

Lowe. n.f. 

Lowe, toe, comes from the Saxon Jjleap, a hill hean or 
barrow ; and fo the Gothick hlaiw /a Lnumem o/bar- 

To LoVer. „. [from low.] Gi *"’' Camd ‘ n ’ 

i. To bring low; to bring down by way of fubmiffion. 

As our high veflels pafs their wat’ry way, 

■Let all the naval world due homage pay; 

VVith hafty reverence their top-honours lower, 

Uonfeffing the afferted power. Prior 

_ The fuppliant nations 

Bow to its enfigns, and with lower’d fails 

Confofs the ocean’s queen. Smith’s Phadrus and Hippolytus. 

2. 1 o fuffer to firik down. J 

When the water of rivers iffiues out of the apertures with 
more than ordinary rapidity, it bears along with it fuch par¬ 
ticles of Joofe matter as it met with in its paffage through the 
Lone, and it fuftams thofe particles till its motion begins to 
remit, when by degrees it lowers them, and lets them fall. 

_ , # Woodward’s Nat. Hi/l. 

cr I o leffen ; to make lefs in price or value. 

The kingdom will lofe by this lowering of intereft, if it 
makes foreigners withdraw any of their money. Locke. 

Some people know it is for their advantage to lower their 
mtereft. Child on Trade. 

I o Lower, v. n. To grow lefs; to fall; to link. 

The prefent pieafure, 

By revolution low’nng , does become 
r „ T he oppofite of itfelf. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To Lower, v* n. [It is doubtful what was the primitive 
meaning of this word: if it was originally applied to the ap¬ 
pearance of the Iky, it is no more than to grow low, as the 
Iky feems to do in dark weather : if it was firft ufed of the 
countenance, it may be derived from the Dutch loeren, to 
look alkance.J 

To appear dark, ftormy, and gloomy; to be clouded. 

Nov/ is the winter of our difeontent 
Made glorious Summer by this fon of York; 

And all the clouds that lower’d upon our houfe. 

In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

The low’ring fpring, with lavilh rain. 

Beats down the /lender Hem and bearded grain. Dryden. 
When the heavens are filled with clouds, and all nature 
Wears a lowering countenance, I withdraw myfelf from thefe 
uncomfortable feenes. Addifon’s Spectator , N°. 83. 

The dawn is overcaft, the morning low’rs , 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon’s Cato. 

If on Swithin’s feaft the welkin lours. 

And ev’ry penthoufe ftreams with hafty Ihow’rs, 

Twice twenty days fhall clouds their fleeces drain. Gay. 

2. To frown ; to pout; to look fullen. 

There was Diana when Acraeon faw her, and one of her 
fool ifh-nymphs, who weeping, and withal lowering, one might 
fee the workman meant to let forth tears of anger. Sidney. 

He mounts the throne, and Juno took her place, 

But fullen difeontent fat Jow’ring on her face ; 

Then, impotent of tongue, her filence broke. 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone Ihe /poke. Dryden. 

Lo'wer. n.f. [from the verb.] 

3. Cloudinefs; gloominefs. 

2 . Clotidinefs of look. 

Philoclea was jealous for Zelmane, not without fo mighty 
a lower as that face could yield. Sidney , b. ii. 

Lo'weringly. adv. [from lower.] With cloudinefs ; gloomily. 
Lo'weRMost. adj. [from low, lower, and mojl.] Loweft. 

Plants have their feminal parts uppermoft, living creatures 
have them lowermojl. Bacon’s Nat . Hijl. 

It will alfo happen, that the fame part of the pipe which 
was now lowermojl, will prefently become higher, fo that 
the water does afeend by defcending; afeending in compa- 


L O VV 

T defeending in reM 

Lo'w lakd n. J'. [/oio and lands'] The counffiif ?*** 
refpea of neighbouring hills ; Ihe n'arfh 7 ® loiv « 

What a devil’s he ? 

No *>#■ 

J * Humbly; without pride. 

2. Meanly; without dignity. 

Lo WUNESS. n.f. [f rom l^ty.] 

I. Humility ; freedom from pride. 

Lowlmefs is young ambition’s ladder^ 

reto the clunher upward turns his face. SUefbearL 

A . p . The king-becoming graces, 

Bountv' Ce ’ V r en ’ ty ’ tem P’™ce, ftablfnefs, 
riounty, perfev ranee, mercy, lowlmefs, 

Devonon, patience, courage, fortitude; 

I hate no rehlh of them. o/ z r , 

g ^hakefpeare s Macbeth. 

With lowlmefs majeftick, from her feat. 

And grace, that won who faw to wifi, her (lay 

If with a true Chridian ’ I ^ 

fervency of foul, we perform them. We ftail fed d lat tZ 
will turn to a greater account to us, than all the warlike lj 

parations in which we truft. . >. o- re ~ 

2. Meannefs; want of dignity; abject depreffion. ^ 

vifi K y r COntlnU r d in th , at until the time that the di- 

vifion between the two houfes of Lancafter and York arofe. 

-n ; r r r' „ spenfer’s State of Ireland 

The lowlmefs of my fortune has not yet brought me to 
flatter vice; and it is my duty to give teftimony to virtue. 

Lo'wty. adj. [from low.] * 1 *™ *° Aurm ^. 

i. Humble; meek; mild. 

Take m y yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
nteek and Wym heart Matt.*.™. 

He did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad: we 
ot our parts faluted him in a very lowly and.fubmiffive man¬ 
ner, as looking that from him we (hould receive fentence of 
life or death. Bacon’, .New Mantis. 

With cries they fill’d the holy fane; 

Then thus with lowly voice Ilioneus began. Dryden 
The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he charges even 
his angels with folly; with how lowly a reverence muft we 
bow down our fouls before fo excellent a being, and adore a 
nature, fo much fuperior to our own. Rogers’s Sermons . 

2. Mean ; wanting dignity; not great. 

For from the natal hour diftin&ive name3. 

One common right the great and low’y claims. Pope. 

3. Not lofty ; not fublime. r 

For all who read, and reading not difdain, 

Thefe rural poems, and their lowly ftrain, 

The name of Varus oft inferib’d fhall fee. Dryd. Silenus. 
Lc/wly. adv. [from low.] 

1. Not highly; meanly; without grandeur ; without dignity. 

I will fhew myfelf highly fed, and lowly taught; I know 

my bufinefs is but to the court. Sbakefpeari 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry V 11 L 

2. Humbly; meekly; modeftly. 

Heav’n is for thee too high 
To know what pafles there; be lowly wife : 

Think only what concerns thee, and thy being. Mi'ton. 
Another crowd 

Preferr’d the lame requeft, and lowly bow’d. Pole. 

Lown. n.J. [liun, Irifh; loen, Dutch, a ftupid drone.] A 
fcoundrel; a rafeal. 

King Stephen was a worthy peer. 

His breeches coft him but a crown. 

He thought them fixpence all too dear. 

And therefore call’d the taylor lown. Shakefpeare* 

Lo'wness. n.f [from low. 

1. Abfence of height; fmail diftance from the ground. 

They know 

By th’ height, the lowncfs , or the mean, if dearth, 

Or foizon follow. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The lownefs of the bough where the fruit cometh, maketh 
the fruit greater, and to ripen better ; for you fhall even lee, 
in apricots upon a wall, the greateft fruits towards the bot¬ 
tom. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 4 1 2 * 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch 
makes it rife in height, the lownefs often opens it in breadtn. 

Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

2 . Meannefs of condition* whether mental or external. 

Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughter. Shakefpeme. 

Now 
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Now I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties. 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Shakefp tare. 

■?. Want of rank; want of dignity. . 

The name of fervants has of old been reckoned to imply 
a certain meannefs of mind, as well as lownefs of condition. 

South s Sermons. 

4. Want of fublimity ; contrary to loftinefs. 

A tranfeendent height, as lownefs me, 

Makes her not fee, or not fhow. . _ Donne. 

His ftyle is accommodated to his fuhjecft, either high or 
low ; if his fault be too much lownefs, that of Perfius is the 
hardnefs of his metaphors. Dryden. 

5. Submiflivenefs. 

The people were in fuch loivnefs of obedience as fubjecls 
were like to yield, who had lived almoft four-and-twenty 
years under fo politick a king as his father. Bacon. 

6 . Depreffion ; deje&ion. 

Hence proceeded that poverty and lownefs of fpirit to which 
a kingdom may be fubjedt, as well as a particular perfon. 

Swift. 

Lowtho'ughted. adj. [low and thought.] Having the thoughts 
with-held from fublime or heavenly meditations; mean of 
fentiment; narrow mindednefs. 

Above the fmoak and ftir of this dim fpot. 

Which men call earth, and with loivtbougbted care, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverilh being Milton. 

O grace ferene ! Oh virtue heav’nly fair ! 

Divine oblation of lowthoughted care ! 

Frefh blooming hope, gay daughter of the Iky, 

And faith our early immortality ! Pope. 

Lowspirited. adj. [low and fpirit.] Dejeifted ; deprefled ; not 
lively; not vivacious ; not fpritely. 

Severity carried to the higheft pitch breaks the mind; and 
then, in the place of a diforderly young fellow, you have a 
lowfpirited moped creature. Locke. 

Loxodromick. n. f [Xcfcdg and fyoy.os ; loxodromus, Lat.J 
Loxodromick is the art of oblique failing by the rhomb, 
which alw?ys makes an equal angle with every meridian ; 
that .is, when you fail neither directly under the equator, nor 
under one and the fame meridian, but acrofs them : hence 
the table of rhumbs, or the tranfverfe tables of miles, with 
the table of longitudes and latitudes, by which the failor may 
practically find his courfe, diftance, latitude, or longitude, 
is called loxodroinick. Harris 

LOYAL, adj. [loyal, Fr.J 

1. Obedient; true to the prince. 

Of Glofter’s treachery, 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot. Shakefp. 
The regard of duty in that moft loyal nation overcame all 
other difficulties. AWfo. 

^ Loyal fubjects often feize their prince, 

\ ct mean his facred perfon not the leaft offence. Dryden. 

2 . Faithful in love ; true to a lady, or lover. 

Hail wedded love ! by thee 

Founded in reafon loyal, juft, and pure. Milton. 

There Laodamia with Evadne moves. 

Unhappy both ! but loyal in their loves. Dryden’s JEn 

Loyalist, n.f [from loyal] One who profeffes uncommon 
adherence to his kuio - . 

, The cedar, by the inffigation of the hyalijls, fell out with 
tne homebians. /Wr Vocal Fore/t 

Loyally, adv. [from loyal,] With fidelity; with true adhe- 
rence to a king. 

The circling year I wait, with ampler ft ores. 

And fitter pomp, to hail my native fhores ; 
hen by my realms due homage would be paid, 

Lo'yI LTY / n ngs l T lly obey,d * Po ^ s 0 d yH*y . 

loyalty. n.J. [ loiauke, Irench.] w y 

1. firm and faithful adherence to a prince. 

Though loyalty, well held, to fools’does make 

Lur faith meer folly ; yet. he that can endure 

Jo follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 

Hoes conquer him that did his mafter conquer. ShahCt 

- 0 day (halt thou behold a fubjedi die * 

' ° r tmth > f ° r du V> and (or loyalty. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 
n Lomrmflions flaw’d the heart 

He hi ] tbC ' r Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII 

■ feh^tXkin^rSq^ed! 16 C ° Urt ’^ Ut ° n, y 

TT . , Abdi el faithful found 

tJnlhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. 

Mis loyalty he kept. 

7' fidelity to a lady, or lover. 

»-°A Aomb."' y ' French ’J ° f unkno ^n etymology. 

-clnLtwoenlot few tfe t Tm rea2ng , U,ar fC|U:lreS ’ as » 

the e 9 u ‘fl inclination of the Tides thej Trl ft ' Snd t , hrou S h 
rhomb or lofenge. ’ the ^ longer than the 

2. Lo^ 


Clarendon. 


Milton. 


JVotton’s Architect 


™ S ‘ is a of * medicine made feo'fean 


ure. 
pieces. 
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to be held or chewed in the mouth till meited dr wafted. 

3. A cake of preferved fruit: both thele are fo denominated 
from the original form, which was rhomboidal. 

Lp. a contraction for lordfhip. 

Lu'bbard. n. f [from lubber.] A lazy fturdy fellow. 

Yet their wine and their victuals thofe curmudgeon lub- 
bards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
LU'BBER. n.f. [of this word the beft derivation feems to be 
from lubbed, faid by Junius to fignify in Daniffi fat.] A ftur¬ 
dy drone; an idle, fat, bulky lofe!; a booby. 

For tempeft and fliowers deceiveth a many, 

And ling’ring lubbers Ioofe many a penie. Tuffer’s Hufb. 
Thefe chafe the fmaller fhoals of fifti from the main' fea 
into the havens, leaping up and down, puffing like a fat 
lubber out of breath. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

They clap the lubber Ajax on the fhoulder. 

As if his feet were on brave Heflor’s breaft. 

And great Troy fhrinking. Shakefp. Hr oil. and Crefftda. 
A notable lubber thou reporteft him to be. Shakefp. 
Tell how the drudging goblin fweat; 

His ftiadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn, 

That ten day labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fend. Milton . 

Venetians do not more uncouthly fide, 

Than did your lubber ftate mankind beftride. Dryden. 
How can you name that fuperannuated lubber P ■ Co?igreve. 
Lu'bberl Y. adj. [from lubber.] Lazy and bulky. 

I came at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page; and fhe’s a 
great lubberly boy. Shcikefpcare. 

Lu'bberly. adv. Aukwardly; clumfily. 

Merry andrew on the low rope copies lubberly the fame 
tricks which his mafter is fo dexteroufty performing on the 

Dryden’s DedicatioJi. 

Lu. n.f. A game at cards. 

Ev’n mighty pam who kings and queens o’erthrew, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of lu. Pope. 

To Lubricate, v. a. [from lubricus, Lat.] To make fmooth 
or flippery ; to fmoothe. 

There are aliments which, befides this lubricating quality, 
/Emulate in a fmail degree. Arbuthnot on A iments. 

The patient is relieved by the mucilaginous and the fapo- 
naceous remedies, fome of which lubricate, and others both 
lubricate and ftimulate. Sharp’s Surgery 

To Lu'bricitate. v.n. [from lubricus, Latin.] To fmooth- 
to make flippery. 

Lubri'city. n.f [lubricus, Latin; lubricite, French.] 

1. Slipperinefs; fmoothnefs of furface. 

2. Aptnefs to glide over any part, or to facilitate motion. 

Both the ingredients are of a lubricating nature; the'mu¬ 
cilage adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves 
the mucilage from mfpifTation. Ray on Creation 

3. Uncertainty ; flipperinels; inftability. 

The manifold impoffibilities and lubricities of matter can¬ 
not have the fame conveniences in any modification. More 
He that enjoyed crowns, and knew their worth, excemed 
them not out of the charge of univerfal vanity; a’nd ye? he 
politician .s not d, Waged at the inconftancy of human J- 
fairs, and the lubricity of lus fubjeft. Glanville’s Moldy 
- A ftate °f tranquillity is never to be attained, but bv keep¬ 
ing perpetually ,,, our thoughts the certainty of deaih and 
the lubricity ot fortune. L’EfhvnrrS i u 

4. Wantonnefs; lewdnefs. 1 Fables ’ 

S.7 *" “»-»"■ £2 

1. Slippery; fmooth on the furface. 

n i • , A throng; 

O fhort thick fobs, whofe tbund’ring volleys float 
And roul themfelves over her lubrick throat/ 

In panting murmurs. n 

2. Uncertain; unfteady Lmjhaw. 

/2vi!wat d s U rftee fr tiH h hlS ft the dee P a « d 

tality. ’ 1111 he 15 fwalI °wed m the gulph of fa- 

2. Wanton; lewd, {lubrique, French.] tVot ‘ on ' 

Why were we hurry’d down 
f his lubrick and adult’rate age; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

1 encreafe the /learning ordures of a ^ 
Lubrjicous. adj. [lubricus, Latin.] Ca ^ e * T)ryaen. 

I * slippery; fmooth. ’ J 

The parts of water being volubfo - ; • 

a’u* ? fdy in ^ inuate s itffjf into the 35 WcU 38 

and by that means introduces into ^ bCS ° f ve S etabJes > 
along with it. t0 tilem tDe matter it bears 

2. Uncertain. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

peremptorily refolved in them the^raft^M 3Rd 
gular as the conceptions. ’ “ P ra< ^ lce will be as irre- 
k y Glanville’s Seep. 

Lu'bri- 
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LUC 

L fmoothh^ TI ° N ' ^ luhrlcu! ind A Latin;] The ail of 
A twofold liquor is prepared for the inunaion and lubrifi- 

catun of the heads of the bones; an oily one, furnifhed by 
the marrow; a mucilaginous, fupplied by certain glandules 

f fit**? tHe artlcuI f Of; . Ray on Creation. 

Lubrif action n.f [lubricm and facia, Latin.] The aft of 
lubricating or lmoothing. 

The caufe is lubrif idiion and relaxation, as in medicines 

t emollient; fuch as milk, honey, and mallows. Bacon, 

Luce, n.j, [perhaps from lupus, Latin.] A pike full grown. 

1 hey give the dozen white luces in their coat. Shakefp . 

Lu"c:.v:r. adj. [ lucens, Latin.] Shining ; bright; fplendid. 

I meant the day-ftar fhould not brighter rife. 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Benj. Johnfoh. 

A fpot like which perhaps 
Aftronomer in the fun’s lucent orb, 

Through his glaz’d optick tube yet never faw. Milton; 

LUCID, n.f. Jucidus, Latin; lucide, French.] 

1. Shining; bright; glittering. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple fldw’d; 

Livelier than Meliboean; Milton. 

It contracts it, prelerving the eye from being injured by 
too vehement and lucid an object, and again dilates it for the 
apprehending Objects more remote in a fainter light. Ray. 

If at the fkme time a piece of white paper, or a white 
cloth, or the end of one’s finger; be held at the diftance of 
about a quarter of an inch, 6r half an inch, from that part 
of the glafs where it is molt in motion, the eledrick vapour 
which is excited by the fri&ion of the glafs again!! the hand 
will, by dafhing againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, 
be put into fuch an agitation as to emit light, and make the 
whrte paper,' cloth,- or finger; appear lucid like a glow-worm. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

The pearly (hell its lucid globe unfold. 

And Phcebus warm the rip’ning ore to gold. Pope. 

2. Pellucid; transparent. 

On the fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid ftreams. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
On the tranlparent fide of a globe, half filver and half of 
k tranfparenf metal, we faw certain ftrange figures circularly 
drawn, and thought we tould touch them, till we found our 
fingers Hopped by that lucid fubfia'nce; Gulliver’s Trav. 

3. Bright with the radiance of fntelledt; not darkened with 
madnefs. 

7 'he long difientions of the fwo houfes, which, although 
they had had lucid intervals arid happy paufies, yet they did 
ever hang over the kingdom; Leady to break forth. Bacon. 

Some beams of wit on other fouls may fall; 

Strike through and make 3 lucid interval; 
put Shadvvell’s genuine night admits no ray. 

His rifing fogs prevail upon the day. Drydcn. 

I believed him in a lucid interval, and defined he would 
pleafie to let me fiee his book. Tatler. 

A few fenfual and voluptuous perfions may, for a feafon, 
eclipfie this native light of the foul; but can never fo wholly 
fmuther and extinguifh it, but that, at fome lucid intervals, 
it will recover itfefr again; and fhine forth to the conviction 

. of their confcience. Bentley’s Sermons. 

LucTdity. n.f. [from lucid;] Spleridor; brightnefs. Dip. 

Luci'ferous. adj. [liicifer , Latin.] Giving light ; affording 
means of difeovery. 

The experiment is in itfelf not ignoble, and luefefous 
enough, as Brewing a new w ky to produce a volatile fait. 

& Boyle. 

Luci'fick. adj. [lux and facio^ Latin.] Making light; pro¬ 
ducing light. . ; . . 

When made to converge; arid fo mixed together; though 
their lucifick motion be continued; yet by interfering, that 
equal motion, which is the colorifick, is interrupted. Grew. 

.Luck. n.f. [geluck , Dutch.] 

1. Chance; accident; fortune; hap; cafual evdnt. 

He forc’d his neck into a nooze. 

To fhfe'w his play at faff and loofe ; 

And when he chanc’d t’ efcape, miftook 
For art and fubtlety, his luck. ■ Hudibras ; 

Some fuch method may be forind by human induftry or 
luck, by which compound bodies may be refolded into ot er 
lubftances than they are divided into by the fire. Hoy e. 

2 . Fortune, good or bad. ... • 

Glad of fuch luck the lucklefs lucky maid, 

A long time with that lavage people ftaid,' 

To gather breath in many miferies. _ Spenjer. 

Farewel, good Salifbury, and good luck go with thee. 

Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

I did demand what news from Shrewfbury. 

He told me, that rebellion had ill luck, 

And that young Harry Percy’s fpur was cold. Shakefpeare. 
That par/of mankind who have had the juftice, or the 
ItlXX common opinion, for the wifeft, have fel- 
lowed a very different feent. / 


uto 
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Such, how highly feever they may have the - , 
thoegbt of, are far from being Ifraebtes indeed ^ f b i 

P fin gUe fi S are founcl t0 ° "um’rotis for the tr-,t 
But aU it feems, who had the luck to eat 

' Swear they ne’er tailed more delicious meat <r ., - 
IaJCKJi* «*,. [from lucky.] Fortunately; by good han ^ W ‘ 
It is the pencil thrown luckily full U pin the horfr’. P ' , 

not e fo P rm f ° am ’ Whkh the Painteb miTZlI 

. It happens luckily for the eftablifhment 
Icings upon the Britifh throne, that the firft of this ' 

. has all high qualifications. ‘ S ro ^ ] 

[,r "^ 

He who lometimes lights on truth Ic • 1 , 

chance ; and I know not whether the luckinefi oKl-e w’’ 
dent will excufe the Irregularity of His proceedine ' T t 
- adj . [fiom &rf ] Unfortunate; unhaL. 

. ® lad ? f fuch >«ck, the lucklefs lucky maid, 

A long time with that favage people ffaid. 

To gather breath in many miferies. ’ p a : rv 
Never fhall my thoughts be bale, y 

Though lucklefs, yet without difgrace. Suckle 

What elfe but his immoderate luff of pow’r ^ 

T Pray ’ rS f rr 6 and gl ' anted in a luckle fi hour ? ’ Dnden 

by C cha^ [fr0ni& ‘ ii ^ 

But I more fearful, or more lucky wip-ht, 

Difmay’d with tnat deformed, difmal fieht 5 

Fled fall away. %) ry b ^ 

remaps fome arm more lucky than the reft, 

May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 

t / _. Addifons Cato. 

LucRAnvE . adj; [lucratifi French; lucrative , Lat.J Gain- 
tul ; prontaole ; bringing money. 

The trade of merchandize being the moft lucrative, may 
bear uiury at a good rate ; other contracts not fo. Bacon. 

The difpofition of Ulyfles i iclmed him to puriue the moie 
dangerous way of living by war, than the more lucrative me- 
thod of life by agriculture. Notes on the Odyjfy. 

Lucre, n.f [ lucrum , Latin.] Gain; profit; pecuniary ad¬ 
vantage. In an ill fenfe. J 

Malice and lucre in them 

Have laid this woe here. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

, They all the facred myfteries of heav’11 
To their own vile advantages fhall turn. 

Of lucre, and ambition. Mi lien's Par. Loft , b. xii. 

A foul fupreme in each hard inftance try’d, 

Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 

The rage of pow’r, the blaft of pubiick breath. 

The Juft of lucre, and the dread of death. Pope. 

What can be thought of the procuring letters by fraud; 
and the printing them merely for lucre f Pope. 

LucrPferous. adj . [lucrum and fero, Latin.] Gainful; pro¬ 
fitable. 

Silver was afterwards feparated from the gold, but in fo fmall 
a quantity, that the experiment, the coft and pains eririfider- 
ed, was not iucriferous. r Boyle. 

Lucri'fick. adj. [lucrum and facio, Latin.] Pioducing gain. 

Din. 

Lu'ctation. n.f. [luftor, Latin.] Struggle; effort; conteft. 
To Lu'cubrate. n.f. [lucubror, Lat.J To watch; to ftudy 
by night. 

Lucubration, n.f. [lucubratio, Latin.] Study by candle¬ 
light ; nocturnal ftudy; any thing compofed by night. 

Thy lucubrations have been perufed by feveral of our 
friends. Tatler , N\ 78. 

LucubraTory. adj. [ lucubratorius ,• from lucubror , Latin.] 
Compofed by candle-light. 

You muff have a fober difh of coffee, and a folitary candle 
at your fide, to write ail epiffle lucubratory to your friend. 

Pop:: 

Lu^cUlent. adj . [Ittcuhntus, Latin ] 

1. Clear; tranfparent; lucid. This word is perhaps not u fed 
in this fenfe by any other writer. 

And luculent along 

The purer rivers flow. Thomfon’s Winter , /. 71 5 ° 

2. Certain; evident. 

They are againft the obftinate incredulity of the Jews, the 
moft luculent teftiirronies that Chriftiari religion hath. Hook:. 
LUDICROUS, adj. [ludicer, Lat.] Burlefque; merry, fipor- 
tive; exciting laughter. , , 

Plutarch quotes this as an inftance of Homer s judgment, 
in clofing a ludicrous feene with decency and inftrudtion. 

Notes on the Octyffey. 

Lu'dicrously. adv. [from ludicrous.] Sportively; in bur¬ 
lefque ; in a manner that may excite laughter. 
Lu'dicrousness. n.f. [from ludicrous.] Burlefque; fportive- 
nefs ; merry caft or manner ; ridiculoufnefs. 

Ludifica'tion. n. f. [ludificor, Latin.} The act of mocbjig, 
or making fport With another. 
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Luff. n.f. [in Scotland.] The palm of the hand 3 as, clap 
me arles in my luff. 

o Luff. v. n. [or loof.] To keep elofe to the wind. Sea 
-—1. 

Contra# your fwclling fails, and luff to wind. Dryden. 
To Lug. v. a. faluccan, Saxon; to pull; logo, Swedifh, the 
hollow of the hand.] 

X. To hall or drag; to pull with rugged violence. 

You gods ! why this 

Will lug yourpriefts and fervants from your fides. Shakefp. 

Thy bear is fafe, and out of peril, 

Though lugg’d indeed, and wounded very ill. Hudibras. 

When lavage bears agree With bears- 
Shall lecrct ones lug faints by th’ ears. 

See him drag his feeble legs about 
Like hounds ill coupled : Jowler lugs him ftill 
Through hedges. 

Whofe pleafure is to fee a ftrumpet tear 
A cynick’s beard, and lug him by the hair. jjryaen. 

Either every Angle animal fpirit muff convey a whole re- 
prefentation, or elfe they muff divide the image amongft 
them, and fo lug off every one his ftiare. Collier, 

l. To Lug cut. To draw a fword, in burlefque langi 
But buff arid beltmen never know thefe cares. 

No time, nor trick of law, their adtion bars ; 

They will be heard, or the y lug out and cut. Hrydch. 
Lug. v. n. To drag; to come heavily: perhaps only inif- 


L U 


1. Moderate of pleafirig heat, 

2. Indifference ; want of ardour. 


Hudibras , p. iii. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 
vhole 
amoj 
Col 
maue. 


Milton , 
Milton . 


Milton „ 
Pope. 


Dryden . 


To 

printed for lags. 

My flagging foul flies und£r her own pitch. 

Like fowl in air, too damp, and lugs along. 

As if fhe were a body in a body. 

Lug. n.f. 

1. A kind of fmall fifh. 

They feed on fait unmerchantable pilchards, tag worms, 
lugs, and little cribs* Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall; 

2. [In Scotland.] An ear. 

3. Lug , a land nieafure; a pole of perch. 

That ample pit, yet far renown’d 
For the large leap which Debon 'did compel 
Ceaulin to hiake, being eight lugs of groundl Pa. $>u. 
LuTgag ;•. n.f. [from lug.] Any thing cumbrous and un- 
weildy that is to be carried away; anything of more Weight 
than value. 

Come bring your luggage nobiv on your back. Shakefp. 
What do you mean 

To doat thus on fuch luggage ? Shakefpeare’s Temped. 

Think not thou to find me flack, or need 
Thy politick maxims, or that cumberfome 
Luggage of war there fhewn me* Milton’s Par. Regain'd . 

How durft thou with that fullen luggage 
,Q th felf, old ir n, and other baggage, 

T’ oppofie thy lumber againft us ? ~ Hudibras, p. i. 

Tne mind of man is too light to bear much certainty 
among the ruffling winds of paflion and opinion; and if the 
luggage bepriZed equally with the jewels, none will be caft 
out till all be fhipwrecked. Glanv 

A lively faith will bear aloft the mind. 

And leave the luggage of good works behind. Dryden. 
ney ^ gat ^ enng m y ^ u SS a i £ i and preparing fof my jour- 

^fuF forrawfu/^ ^ ,ugubre -> Fr «P c h, lugubris, Latif Molm- 

A demure, rather a lugubrious look, a fad or whinino- 
one, makes up the fum of many mens humiliations. ° 

L “f adj - T, he origina! ° r this worftlfe 

Warmth, in Saxon, is IpleoK ; in old Frifick hlij ; in Dutch 

tZi todT p ,oba %tow hich J; hn “** 

w ™ 1 r ° *“ “ »t™ -ij • 

A dreary corfe, whofe life away did pafs 
All wallow’d in his own, yet lukewarm blood, 

T X7o^ r^rSt^; ks! 

Is your perfedlbm' 11 ^ 

Bathing the body in lukewarm wattlfof firm % * 

8CSK t ZtXzs. lT‘ 

2 - ^‘ffttent ; not ardent; norzcalous". ' ^ ' 

In I 1 “ S f0ber C ° ndua !s a Eighty virtue Dryde ' U 

v , ln Akewarm patriots. 7 

rSr/ V '. a t f fronl ‘he adjeflive.] 

I W I 1 ^derate Warmth. J J 
2 ’ ^ rih indifference. 

I-'U'KEWARMNF*': . n r rfrntvi J l 

l ' J' [riom lukewarm.] 


Addi fin’s Cato; 


lairrerence ; wane or araour. 

Some kind of zeal counts all merciful moderation /ai.r- 
warmnefs ... King, Charles . 

The defie# of zeal is lukewarmfiefs , or eoldnefs in religion ; 
the excefs is inordinate heat and fpiritual fury. Sprat. 

Go dry your chaff arid ftubble, give fire to. the zeal! of 
your radtion, and reproach them with lukewarmhefs > Swift. 

7 o Lull. v. a. [lulu, Danifh; lallo , Latin.] 

1. To coinpofe to fleep by a pleafing foiind. 

There trickled foftly dowii 
A gentle ftream, whofe murmuring wave did play 
Emongft the pumy ftoncs, and made a found 
To lull him foft a fleep, that by it lay. Fairy Fjueen, b. in 
Such fweet compuliion doth tin murick lie. 

To lull the daughters of neceflity. 

Thefe lull’d by ilightingales embracing flept. 

2. To compofe; to quiet; to put to reft. 

To find a foe it fhall not be his hap; 

And peace fhall lull him in her flow’ry lapi, 

No more thefe feenes my meditations aid; 

Or lull to reft the Vifionary maid. 

By the vocal woods and waters lull’d, - , 

And loft in lonely muring in a dream; Thomfon’s Spring. 
Lu llaby. n.f. [lallus, Latin. Quern nutricum fuiffc deuni 
com end it Turnebus, from lull: it is obfervabie that the 
nurfes call fleep by, by ; lullaby is therefore lull to fleet.] A 
fong to ftill babes. y J 

Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles keft. 

Sung lullaby, to bring the world to reft. Fairfaxi 

• Philomel, with melody. 

Sing in your fweet lullaby ; 

Lula, lul/a, lullaby ; lulla, lulla, lullaby. Shakefpeare. 

It you will let your lady know I am here to fpeak with 

father blmS hej * aJ ° nS Wlth y ° U? h may make my bount ^ 
—Marry, Sir, lullaby to your bounty till I come again. ShdK 

dren lllkmS ^ Ufed by n “ rfeS to ftiJ1 c T i % chi L 

r rj , • ^ Locke on Education; 

Lumbago, n.f. [lumbi, Lat. the loins.] 

fmaZt^Y^T^ about the loins, and 

back > f “ ch as precede ague fits and fevers: they 
are moft commonly from fullnefs and acrimony, ir. commori 
Tfin “ difpofition to yawnmgs, ftudderings, and erratick 
p ins in other parts, and go off with evacuation, general'y 

LuImbER 3 ‘ CntlCa ! difchar S es » ftvers.. 

M .- K ; fioma, jeloma, Saxon, houfhoUftuffT lJ n 

nenns, the «hrt of an houfe, Dutch.] Any thinTufc/eff 6 
cumberfome; ally thing of more bulk than valued 
1 he very bed was violated 
By the coarfe hands of filthy dungeon villains; 

And thrown amongft the common lumber. 

One fon at Dome 

Concerns thee more than many guefls to come. 

If to fome uferul art he be not bred, 

Thi f ro '?' s ™ ere , /rai "-, and is worfe than dead, 

1 hy neighbour has remov’d his wretched ft ore 

If e God a VteTc!id' , not’ e th / :?mcil uffi oTev JuV ~ 

that atom had been no better than a piece oTStefi® ft!™’ 

w:t , , , ... F le Paring fcholiafts mark ; 

w,t„ who, like owls, fee only in the dark • 

A lumber-hbufe of books in ev’ry head Pa**\ n • j 
To Lumber, v. a. [From the noun 1 ul 0 V e \ s ®unciadt 

goods irregularly. *-* be “P l JK:e ufelefs 

In Rollo we muft have fo much fluff i i ? 
that not the lead beauty of tragedy^ f P p"” '°f' !he T< 

To Lu'mber. v. n Tnmmmt y -i 1 PP ear - Rvmer. 
own bulk. m heavily, as burthened witlx his 

Nor lumber o’“ mead^n"'" 

Lu’mikary. n.j. f IXiZe J I?” “I “ WOod ’ dryden. 
i. Anybody which gives light 5 lumma "‘’ french.] 

Difpenfes light /Tom'S! ^ 

2 - Any thing which gives , intelligence. Mtltcn. 

efpied in his face, diflUaded him°irom° n W -' 3t lummar 'es he 
3 . Aqy one that inftr«as tnankiS ™ mah ' age - 

fprin* 

two great luminaries of this ifland h £ Py d *‘“''e 0 - by 

Lumina tion, »./ ff rom , • RrntlcyU Sermons. 

Lu MiKous. h. f. [lutninmx, French ^ Di£ >- 

I. Shining; emitting light; 

and brittCandTrfly’ ^eri black 


Gim 


’ay. 


Dryclen; 


r . Itafirftc^;;‘dlfi£" Wate - 

^^InfeHbrohhsinS^ 

Not from the^necef-, 
Bentley’s Sermons. 
Enlightened. 


icon. 


on. 
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2. Enlightened. 

Earth may, induftrious of herfelf, fetch day, 

Travelling eaft ; and with her part averfe 

P rom the fun’s beam, meet night; her other part 

Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Paradifte Loft , b: viii, 

3. Shining; bright. 

The moft luminous of the prifmatick colours are the yel¬ 
low and orange : thefe affe< 5 l the fenfes more ftrongly than 
all the reft together. Newton's Opticks. 

LUMP. n. ft [ lompe , Dutch.] 

1. A fmall mafs of any matter. 

The weed kal is by the Egyptians ufed firft for fuel, and 
then they crufh the afhes into lumps like a ftone, and fo fell 
them to the Venetians. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

ithout this various agitation of the water, how could 
lumps of fugar or fait caft into it be fo perfectly diftolved in 
it, that the lumps themfelves totally difappear ? Boyle. 

An Ombite wretch is pris’ner made ; 

Whofe flefti torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut. Tate. 

Ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green. 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. Dry. 
To conceive thus of the foul’s intimate union with an in¬ 
finite being, and by that union receiving of ideas, leads one 
into as grofs thoughts, as a country-maid would have of an 
infinite butter-print, the feveral parts whereof being applied 
to her lu?np of butter, left on it the figure or idea there was 
prefent need of. Locke. 

2. A fhapelefs mafs. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigefted lump ; 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shak. Henry VI. 

Blufh, blufh, thou lump of foul deformity. Shakcjpeare. 
Why might not there have been, in this great mafs, huge 
lumps of folid matter, which, without any form or order, 
might be jumbled together. Keil againft Burnet. 

3. Mafs undiftinguifhed. ' 

All mens honours 

Lie like one lump before him, to be fafhion’d 
Into what pinch he pleafe. Shakeftpeare's Henry VIII. 

It is rare to find any of thefe metals pure; but copper, 
iron, gold, filver, lead, and tin, all promifcuoufly in one 
lump. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

4. The whole together; the grofs. 

If my readers will not go to the price of buying my pa¬ 
pers by retail, they may buy them in the lump. Addifton. 

Other epidemical vices are rife and predominant only for 
a feafon, and muft not be afcribed to human nature in the 
lump. Bentley s Sermons. 

The principal gentlemen of feveral counties are ftigmatized 
in a lump , under the notion of being papifts. Swift. 

To Lump. v. a. To take in the grofs, without attention to 
particulars. 

The expences ought to be lumped together. Ayliftfe's Par. 
Boccalini, in his political balance, after laying France in 
one fcale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted but 
very little of being a counterpoife : the Spaniards upon this 
reckoned, that if Spain of itfelf weighed fo well, they could 
not fail of fuccefs when the feveral parts of the monarchy 
were lumped in the fame fcale. Addifton. 

Lu'mpfish. [ lump and fifth ; lumpus , Lat.] A fort of fifh. 

Lu'mping. adj. [from lump.'] Large; heavy; great. Alow 
word. 

Nick, thou {halt have a lumping pennyworth. Arbuthnot. 

Lu'mpish. adj. [from lump.] Heavy; grofs; dull; una&ive; 
bulky. 

Out of the earth was formed the flefh- of man, and there¬ 
fore heavy and lumpifth. Raleigh's Hift. oft the World. 

Sylvia is lumpijh, heavy, melancholy. Shakeftpeai e. 

Love is all fpirit: fairies fooner may 
Be taken tardy, when they night tricks play. 

Than we ; we are too dull and lumpifth. Suckling. 

Little terreftrial particles lwimming in it after the groffeft 
were funk down, which, by their heavinefs and lumpifth 
figure, made their v/ay more fpeedily; Burnet. 

How dull and how infenfible a beaft 
Is man, who yet wou’d lord it o’er the reft ? 

Philofophers and poets vainly ftrove 

In every age the lumpifth mafs to move. rycen. 

Lu'mpishly, adv. [from lumpifth.] With heavinefs; with ftu- 

Lu'mpIshness. n.ft [from the adjedive.] Stupid heavinefs. 

Li/mpy. adj. [from lump.] Full of lumps; full of compact 

^One of the beft fpades to dig hard lumpy clays, but too 
final] for light garden mould. • Mortimer's Huftbandry. 

Lu'nacy. n.ft. [from luna , the moon.] A kind of madne s 
influenced by the moon ; madnefs in general. 

Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark hou e 
and a whip as madmen do ; and the reafon why they are not 
fo punifhed and cured is, that the lunacy - is fo ordinary, that 
thewhippers are in love too. Sbakejp. As you like . 


ju u in 

Your kindred fhun vour hou r P# 

As beaten hence by your ftrange lunar;'. ShaU, 
There is difference of lunacy ,. I had 'rather be mTVi 
him, that, when he had nothing, thought all the fri- Yr’ 
came into the haven his,, than with you, who when ** 
have fo much coming m,'think you have nothin^ -c J ou 
Lu nar. \i,dj. [Wre, l'r. Wh, Latin.] Refatiiw !to 'T 

Lu N tV 1 . r° *• rN, * e dominion Of the moon. 6 
1 hey that have refolved that thefe years Were /, 

5-ears, of a month, or Egyptian's, are ea fife 

They have denominated feme herbs fohu^and' 'tftfthft' 

an ^rk C V ike t0yS put int< ? 2 rcat words. Bacon's Nat m 
The.figurc of its feed much refembles a horlhoc, which 
Baptifta I oita hath thought too low a fignification, andVaifed 
the fame unto a lunary reprefentation. Brown's Vuh Errovn 

We upon our globe’s laft verge (hall go, * 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we fhall know 
And on the lunar world fecurely pry. Dr-d> 

Lu'nary. n.ft. [lunaria, Latin; lunaire, Fr] Moonwoit^* 

Then fprinkles fhe the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew, 

From lunary diftilling. ' Drum’s Nmiphld. 

Lu NATED. adj. [from luna.] Formed like a half moon. 

L'unatick. adj. [lunaticus, Latin.] Mad; having the* ima¬ 
gination influenced by the moon. 

Bedlam beggars, from low farms. 

Sometimes with lunatick bans, femetimes with prayers 
Enforce their charity. Sbakefp'eare, 

Lu natick. n.ft. A madman. 

The lunatick, the lover, find the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One fees more devils than vaft hell can hold ; 

The madman. Shake.ftp. Midftummer Night's Dream. 

I dare enfure any man well in his wits, for one in the 
thoufand that he fhall not die a lunatick in Bedlam within 
thefe feven years ; becaufe not above one in about one thou¬ 
fand five hundred have done fo. Graunt's Bills. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 

The fot a hero, lunatick a kino;. ° Pope. 

The refidue of the yearly profits fhall be laid out in pur- 
chafing a piece of land, and in building thereon an hofgital 
for the reception of idiots and lunaticks. Swift, 

Luna'tidn. n.ft. [ lunaifton, French; luna, Latin.] The re¬ 
volution of the moon. 

If the lunations be obferved for a cycle of nineteen years, 
which is the cycle of the moon, the fame obfervations will 
be verified for fucceeding cycles for ever. Holder on Time. 

Lunch. I 77 - ft [MinfthaW derives it from loiija, Spknifh ; 

Lu'ncheon. ) Skinner from kleinken , a finall piece,, Teu- 
tonick. It probably comes from dutch or clunch.] As much 
food as one’s hand can hold. 

When hungry thou ffood’ft flaring, like an.oaf, 

I flic’d the luncheon from the barley loaf; 

With crumbled bread I thicken’d well the mefs. Gay. 

Lune. n.ft. [tuna , Latin.] 

1. Any thing in the fhape of an half moon. 

2. Fits of lunacy or frenzy, mad freaks. The French fay of 
a man who is but fantaftical or whimfical, II a des lures. 

Hanmer . 

Beftrew them 

Thefe dangerous, unfafe Junes i’ th* king; 

He muft be told on’t, and he fhall : the office 
Becomes a woman beft. Shakeftp. Winter's Tale. 

3. A laifh: as, the lune of a hawk. 

LUNETTE, n.ft. [French.] A fmall half moon. 

Lunette is a covered place made before the courtine, which 
confifts of two faces that form an angle inwards, and is com¬ 
monly raifed in foffes full of water, to ferve inftead of a 
fauffe braye, and to difpute the enemy’s paffage: it is fix 
toifes in extent, of which the parapet is four. Trcvoux. 

Lun qs. n.ft. [lungen, Saxon ; long, Dutch.] The lights; the 
part by which breath is infpired and expired. 

More would I, but my lungs are wafted fo, 

That ftrength of fpeech is utterly denied’ me. Shakeftpeare. 

The bellows of his lungs begin to fwell, 

Nor can the good receive, nor bad expel. Dry en. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brafs infpir’d with iron lungs; 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat. 

Nor half the punifhments thofe crimes have met Dryden. 

Lunged, adj. [from lungs.] Having lungs ; having the nature 
of lungs; drawing in and emitting air : as, the lunga in an 
animal body. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the broke, ^ 
While the lung'd bellows hiding fire provoke. Dryden. 

Lung-grown, adj. [lung and grown.] 

The lungs fometimes grow fall to the ftp that hpes 
breaft within; whence fuch as are detainecl with that acc 
dent are lung-grown. ^ 


L U R 

Lu'ngwort. n. ft. [ puhnonaria , Lat.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like R 
funnel, whofe upper part is cut into feveral fegments ; from 
its fiflulous flower-cup, which is for the moft part pentago¬ 
nal, rifes the pointal encompaffed by four embrios, Which 
afterwards become fo many feeds inclofed in the flower- 
cup. , ^tller. 

Luniso'lar. adj. [1 luniftolaire , French; luna and ftolaris, Lat.] 
Compounded of the revolution of fun and moon. 

Lunt. n.ft. [ lonte , Dutch.] The matchcord with which guns 
are fired. 

Lu'pine. n.ft [lupin, French; lupinUs, Latin.] A kind of 
pulle. 

It has a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pale, which afterward turns into a pod filled with 
either plain or fpherical feeds : the leaves grow like fingers 
upon the foot ftalks. Miller. 

When Protogenes would undertake any excellent piece, he 
ufed to diet himfelf with peas and lupines , that his invention 
might be quick and refined. Peacham on Drawing * 

Where ftalks of lupines grew, 

Th’ enfuing feafon, in return, may bear 
The bearded product of the goldeil year* Dryden's Georg t 
Protogenes, drawing the pi£ture of Jalyfus, took no other 
nourifhment than lupines mixed with water, for fear of clogg¬ 
ing his imagination by the luxury of his food. Dryden. 

Lurch, n. ft. [This word is derived by Skinner from I'ourche , 
a game of draughts, much ufed, as he fays, among the 
Dutch; ourche he derives from area ; fo that, I fuppofe, 
thofe that are loft are left in lorche, in the lurch or box ; 
whence the ufe of the word.] 

To leave in the Lurch. To leave in a forlorn or deferted con¬ 
dition ; to leave without help. 

Will you now to peace incline. 

And languifh in the main defign. 

And leave us in the lurch. Denham. 

But though th’ art of a different church, 

I will not leave thee in the lurch. Hudibras , p. i. 

Have a care how you keep company with thofe that, when 
they find themfelves upon a pinch, will leave their friends in 
the lurch. L'Efirange's Fables. 

Can you break your word with three of the honefteft beft- 
meaning perfons in the world ? It is bafe to take advantage 
of their fimplicity and credulity, and leave them in the lurch 
at laft. Arbuthnot's Hift. oft J. Bull. 

Flirts about town had a defign to caft us out of the fafhion- 
able world, and leave us in the lurch , by fome of their late 
refinements. Addifton's Guardian. 

To Lurch, v. n. [ loeren , Dutch; or rather from the noun.] 

1. To {hift; to play tricks. 

I myfelf, fometimes leaving the fear of heav’n on my left- 
hand, and hiding mine honour in my neceffity, am fain to 
fhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch. Shakeftpeare. 

2. To lie in wait: we now rather ufe lurk. 

While the one was upon wing, the othef ftood lurching 
upon the ground, and flew away with the fifli. L'Eftranze * 

To Lurch, v. a. [lurcor, Latin.] 

1. To devour ; to fwallow greedily. 

To° far off from great cities may hinder bufmefs ; or too 
near lurchetb all provifions, and maketh every thing dear. 

n T t j c . ,. r . Bacon's Eflays. 

2. To defeat; to difappoint. A word now ufed only in bur- 

lefque. [from the game lurch.] } 

He waxed like a fea ; 

And, m the brunt of feventeen battles iince, 

aI ! r WOrd , S °u’ th ’ garland - Sbahjp, Coriolanus. 
God never defigned the ufe of them to be continual • by 

putting fuch an emptmefs in them, as fhould fo quickly fail 

cefemunfe ’ ^ W ' U ^ ° r %**'*»- 

3 - To fteal privily, to filch , to pilfer. ' 

Lu rcher. n.ft. [from lurch.] 

1. One that watches to fteal, or to betray or entrap. 

1 cannot reprefent thofe worthies more naturally than un 
* ■«* * **. 

His thefts fome tradefman fpies, 

Whillf hi 'i pla £ the fcuddin S Archer flies ; 

2 . riara V,y y Ff ft , t0 ”S ue ft °P thief refounds. Gay 
Lure „ ’ Latln T A glutton ; a gormandizer. Not ufed 3 
i-URE. n f. [W„, French; lore, Dutch 5 

‘ Som «]'mg held out to call a hawk. J 

ANNNa™ ‘k aarp and P affin S empty. 

upon it. 5 e or other 5 fo U e blr ds to ftrike 


L U S 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tariels, and of lures he talks. Prior 0 

2. Any enticement; any thing that promifes advantage. 

How many have with a fmile made fmall account 
Of beauty, and her lures, eafily fcorn’d 
All her affaults, on worthier things intent. Milt. Par. Reg. 

This ftiffneck’d pride, nor art nor force can bend, 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defeend. Denhatn, 
To Lure. v. n. [from the noun.] To call hawks. 

Standing near one that lured loud and fhrill, I had hidden- 
ly an offence, as if fomewhdt had broken, or been diflocated 
in my ear, and immediately after a loud ringing. Bacon. 
To Lure* v, a. To attraeft; to entice; to draw. 

As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lur'd 
With feent of living carcafes. Milton's Par. Loft}. 

A man fpent one day in labour, that he might pafs the 
other at eafe; and lured on by the pleafure of this bait, when 
he was in vigour he would provide for as many days as he 
could. ' Temple . 

Should you lure 

From this dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendant trees, the monarch of the brook. 

Behoves you then to ply your fineft art. Thomfton's Spring * 
Volumes on fhelter’d flails expanded lie. 

And various fcience lures the learned eye. Gay's Trivia . 
Lu'rid. adj. [luridus, Latin.] Gloomy; difmal. 

Slow £ttling o’er the lurid grove, 
tJnufual darknefs broods. Thomfton's Summer . 

To Lurk. v. n. [probably lurch and lurk are the fame word. 
See LURCH.] To lie in wait; to lie hidden; to lie clofe. 

Far in land a favage nation dwelt, 

That never tailed grace, nor goodnefs felt; 

But like wild beafls, lurking in loathfome den. 

And flying faff as roebuck through the fen, 

All naked. p a j rv Gj ue , n i :: 

Milbrook lurketh between two hills, a village of fome 
eighty houfes, and borrowing his name from a mill and little 
brook running there through. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 
They lay not to live by their worke. 

But theevifhly loiter and Me. Tuffir’s Hujbandry. 

if tamers entice, confent not; if they fay, let us lay wait 
tor blood, let us lurk privily for the innocent. Prov.u 11. 
fe he wife > when danger or difhonour lurks , 

Safefl, and feemliefl by her hufband flays. Milton . 

See 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree: 

Then rend it off*. 

The king unfeen 

Lurk d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen • 

He fprings to vengeance. 9 p 

the worrTh 1 "^' 131 ^ l3m n0t who % unknown to 
the world . I have fet my name at length. Swift 

Lu RKER. n.f. [from lurk.] A thief that lies in wait. f 
pfa” 1 ^- n - J ' Hiding place; fecret 

himfelf. 6 kn0wIedge of a!1 the brimgplaces where he liideth 
Lu'scioufe. [from delicious, fay feme; .bfefe 3 : 

r/sweet/foTto nafe“’ COrrUpt ^ P~ced.J 

2. Sweet in a great degree. 

And fhed the luftcious liquor on the ground. ^ Mi hr* 

Blown roles hold their fweetnefs to the laft, 

o Pi A r d raifl v s keep their fofdous native tafte n j 

3- Pleafing 5 delightful. ‘ Dryden. 

gainful pufe. Wm “ W! ‘ h tHe ^ P~PO&J of fome 
Lu'sciously. adv rfmm /»/" -1 o South’s Sermons. 

Lu'.crou.Kiis nf yT* a great de g r “- 

Can t-hpr k ' ' /«/«^r.] Immoderate fweetnefs 

JR? b ' -«- 

Lu'sern n.f. lupus cervarius, Latin] AUnN'* HuJlandr ^ 
rtfefe- colour, fee to pale and 

Lusk, adj! [lufcbftflmjj] ^ I °° ks ? how green? TCk. 
Lu'skish. adj. [from lu/lj IN . y ^orthlefs. Dul. 
or indolence. J ] S ° mewhat ■nclinable to lazinefs 


Dryden's sEn. 


on it."' “ L u “ ,c or otner > >«ne birds to ftrike L o^,™,v " o rf 


Bacon. 


’ - - yju 10 lazinels. 
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LUS 

Things more open to exception, yet unjuflly condemned 
as unlawful; fuch as th e luforious lots, dancing and ftage- 
plays. ^ ^ ^ Bijhop Sanderfon . 

Lu'sory. adj. [luforius , Latin.] Ufed in play. 

There might be many entertaining contrivances for the in- 
flru&ion of children in geometry and geography, in fuch al¬ 
luring and lufory methods, which would make a moft agree¬ 
able and lading impreffion. Watts's Improvement of the Mind■. 

LUST. 7 i.f [luyc, Saxon; luf 9 Dutch.] 

1. Carnal defire. 

This our court, infe&ed with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn, Epicurifm and luji 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

Than a grac’d palace. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Lift) and rank thoughts. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

They are immoderately given to the luji of the flefh, 
making no confidence to get baftards. Abbot. 

When a temptation of luji affaults thee, do not refill it by 
difputing with it, but flie from it, that is, think not at all of 
it. Taylor’s holy Living. 

2 . Any violent or irregular defire. 

I will divide the fpoil; my luji lhall be fatified upon them. 

Exod. xv. 9. 

The ungodly, for his own luji , doth perfecute the poor : 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinefs they imagined. Pfal. 

Virtue was reprefented by Hercules : he is drawn offering 
to ftrike a dragon; by the dragon are meant all manner of 
lujis. Peacham on Drawing . 

All weigh our a£ls, and whate’er feems unjull. 

Impute not to neceflity, but luji. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 

The luji of lucre. Pope. 

3. Vigour; active power. Not ufed. 

Trees will grow greater, and bear better fruit, if you put 
fait, or lees of wine, or blood, to the root: the caufe may 
be, the increafing the luji or fpirit of the root. Bacon. 

To Lust. v. n. 

1. To defire carnally. 

Inconftant man, that loveth all he faw. 

And lujied after all that he did love. Rofcommon. 

2. To defire vehemently. 

Giving fometimes prodigally; not becaufe he loved them 
to whom he gave, but becaufe he lujied to give. Sidney. 

The Chriftian captives in chains could no way move them- 
felves, if they fhould unadvifedly luji after liberty. Knolles. 

3. To lift; to like. Out of ufe. 

Their eyes fwell with fatnefs; and they do even what they 
luji. _ P/*/. Ixxiii. 7. 

4. To have irregular difpofitions. 

The mixed multitude fell a lujiing ; and the children of 
Ifrael alfo wept, and faid. Who fhall give us flefh to eat ? 

Num. xi. 4. 

The fpirit that dwelleth in us lujieth to envy. Jam. iv. 5. 

Lu'stful. adj. [luji and full.'] 

1. Libidinous ; having irregular defires. 

Turning wrathful fire to lujiful heat, 

With beaftly fin thought her to have defil’d. Fairy 2 >u. 
There is no man that is intemperate or lujiful) but be- 
fides the guilt likewife ftains and obfeures his foul. Tillotfon. 

2. Provoking to fenfuality; inciting to lull. 

Thence his lujiful orgies he enlarg’d. Milton. 

Lu'stfully. adv. [from lififul.] With fenfual concupifcence. 

.Lu'stfulness. n.f. [from luflful.] Libidinoufnefs. 

Lu'stihed. \n.f. [from lufy.] Vigour; fprighthnefs; cor- 

Lu'stihood. > poral ability. Not now in ufe. 

A goodly perfonage. 

Now in his frefheft flower of lujiyhed ., 

Fit to inflame fair lady with love’s rage. 

Reafon and refpeCl 

Make livers pale, and lujiihood deje&ed. 

I’ll prove it on his body; 

Defpight his nice fence, and his a&ive prance, 

His May of youth and bloom of lujiyhood. Shakefpeare. 

Lu'stiLV. adv. [from lujly .1 Stoutly; with vigour; with 

mEtt Idetermine to fight lujtily for him. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Now, gentlemen, 

Let’s tune, and to it lujiily a while. Sbakefpea re, 

Barbarofla took upon him that painful journey, which the 

old king lujiily performed. ** *** 

He has fought lujiily for her, and deferves her. Souths, n. 

Lu'stiness. n.f. [from lujly.-] Stoutnefs; fturdinefs; ftrength; 
vigour of body. 

Frefh Clarion being ready dight, . 

He with good fpeed began to take his flight, 

Over the fields in his frank lujlinefs. Spenfer s Mmopotmos. 
Where there is fo great a prevention of the ordinary time, 
it is the lujlinefs of the child; but when it is \tk, «t£ fome 
indifpofition of the mother. Bacons Nat. Htjl- -353 
Cappadocian flaves were famous for these lujlinefs, an 
ina in good liking, were fet on a flail to Ihew the good habit 
oftfieh bodv, and made to play tricks before the buyers, to 
fcew to activity and ftrength, Dryden s Perfus. 
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Lu'stless. adj. [from luji.] Not vigorous; weak 

iis,,? [¥ "‘’ r ~“ W: nii Sat 

His better parts by lujiral Waves refin’d, 

More pure, and nearer to aethereal mind. Q arth 

Lustration, n.f. [, luf ration , French; luf ratio, Lat] P„‘ 
nricaticn by water. 

Job’s religious care. 

His fons affembles, whole united prayer. 

Like fweet perfumes, from golden cenfors rife; 

He with divine lujirations fluidifies. Sandys’s Paraphrafe, 
. That Spirits are corporeal feems a conceit deroo-ative unto 
himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow • 
yet thereby he eftablifheth the doCtrine of lujiration. r, amu¬ 
lets, and charms. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i 

. What were all their luf rations but fo many folemn’puri- 
fyings, to render both themfelves and their facrifices accept¬ 
able to their gods. . South’s Sermons. 

Should Io’s prieft command 
A pilgrimage to Meroe’s burning fand ; 

Through defarts they wou’d feek the fecret fpring, 

And holy water for lujiration bring. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

By ardent pray’r, and clear lujiration , 

Purge the contagious fpots of human weaknefs; 

Impure no mortal can behold Apollo. Prior 

Lu'stre. n.f. \lufre^ French.] 

1. Brightnefs; fplendour; glitter. 

You have one eye left to fee fome mifehief on him. 

—Left it fee more prevent it; out, vile gelly; where is 
thy luf re now ? Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

To the foul time doth perfe&ion give, 

And adds frefh luf re to her beauty ftill. Davies. 

The fcorching fun was mounted high. 

In all its luf re, to the noonday fky. Addifon’s Ovid 

Pafs but fome fleeting years, and thefe poor eyes. 
Where now without a boall fome luf re lies; 

No longer fhall their little honours keep. 

But only be of ufe to read or weep. Prior. 

All nature laughs, the groves are frefh and fair. 

The fun’s mild luf re warms the vital air. Pope. 

2. A fconce with lights. 

Ridotta ftps, and dances till file fee 
The doubling luf res dance as quick as fhe. Pope’s Horace. 

3. Eminence; renown. 

His anceflors continued about four hundred years, rather 
without obfeurity than with any great luf re. Wotton. 

I ufed to wonder how a man of birth and fpirit could en¬ 
dure to be wholly infignificant and obfeure in a foreign coun¬ 
try, when he might live with lujlre in his own. Swift. 

4. [From luf re) Fr. luf rum) Latin.] The {pace of five years. 

Both of us have clofed the tenth luf re) and it is high time 
to determine how we fhall play the laft ad of the farce. 

Bolingbroke to Swift. 

Lu'string. n.f [from luf re.] A fhining filk; commonly 
pronounced lutefring. 

Lu'strous. adj. [from luf re.] Bright; fhining; luminous. 
Noble heroes, my fword and yours are kin, good fparks 
and lufrous. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

The more lufrous the imagination is, it filleth and fixeth 
the better. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 956. 

Lu'stwort. n.f [luf and wort.] An herb. 

Lu'sty. adj. [lufiigy Dutch.] Stout; vigorous; healthy; able 
of body. 

This lufy lady came from Perfia late, 

She with the Chriflians had encounter’d oft. Fairy $u. 

If lufy love fhould go in queft of beauty, 

Where fhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? Shakefp. 

We yet may fee the old man in a morning, 

Lufly as health, come ruddy to the field, 

And there purfue the chafe. 0twa P 

Lu'tanist. n.f. [from lute.] One who plays upon the 

Luta'rious. adj. [lutarius , Latin.] Living in mud; of the 

colour of mud. . n 

A fcaly tortoife-fhell, of the lutarious kind. brew. 

LUTE, n.f [luth, luf, French.] 
j. A flringed inftrument of mufick. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, vm 

Bow themfelves when he did fing. Shakefp. Henry VII. 
Maymuft be drawn with a fweet and amiable counte¬ 
nance, upon his head a garland of 

Let'theGarbling lu I complain. Pope’s St. Cacdie. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight!mthout rupW ’ 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elaftic.ty. Arbuthmt. 

With Which Chemifts clofe up then veiTels. 
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LUX 

Some tertiper lute , fome fpacious veffels move, 

Thefe furnaces ereCl, and thofe approve. 

To Lute. v. a. [from the noun.] To clofe with lute 

111 Take ay aveirel of iron, and let it have a cover of iron well 
luted, after the manner of the chemifts.^ Bacon s Nat. Hiji. 
‘ Iron may be fo heated, that, being ciofely luted m a _glafs, 
it lhall conftantly retain the fire. /K/Am s Math. Magick • 
Lu'tulent. adj. [lutulentus, Latin ] Muddy ; turbid 
To Lux. }v. a. [luxer, French; luxo, Latin.] lo put 
To Lu'xate. ) out of joint; to disjoint. 

He complained of extremity of pain, and fufpedted his 
hip luxated. , Woman's Surgery. 

Confider well the luxated joint, and which way it flipped 
out; for it requireth to be returned in the fame manner. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck, and fpinal marrow bruis’d. Philips. 
Luxa'tion. n.f. [from luxo 9 Latin.] 

1. The a& of disjointing. 

2. Any thing disjointed. 

The undue fifuation, or connexion of parts, in fra&ures 
and luxations, are to be re&ified by chirurgica! means. Floycr. 
LUXE, n.f [French, luxius , Lat.] Luxury; voluptuoufnefs. 
The pow’r of wealth I try’d, 

And all the various luxe of coflly pride. Prior. 

Luxuriance. \n. f [from luxurious , Latin.] Exuberance; 
Luxu'riancy. ) abundant or wanton plenty or growth. 

A fungus prevents healing only by its luxuriancy. Wifeman. 
Flowers grow up in the garden in the greateft luxuriancy 
and profufion. Spectator) N°. 47. 

While through the parting robe th’ alternate breafl 
In full luxuriance rofe. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Luxu'riAnt. adj. [luxurious, Lat.] Exuberant; fuperfluoufly 
plenteous. 

A fluent and luxuriant fpeech becomes youth well, but not 
age. Bacon’s EJfays. 

The mantling vine gently creeps luxuriant. Milton. 
If the fancy of Ovid be luxuriant) it is his chara£ler to be 
fo. Dryden’s Pref. to Ovid’s Epifles. 

Prune the luxuriant , th’ uncouth refine. 

But fhow no mercy to an empty line. Pope. 

To Luxu'riate. v. 11. [ luxurior , Latin.] To grow exube¬ 
rantly ; to {hoot with fuperfluous plenty. 

Luxurious, adj. [luxurieux 9 Fr. luxuriofus 9 Latin.] 

1. Delighting in the pleafures of the table. 

2. Adminiftring to luxury. 

The luxurious board. 

3. Luflful; libidinous. 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 

Her blufh is guiltinefs, not modefly. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious) avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

4. Voluptuous; enflaved to pleafure. 

Thofe whom laft thou faw’ft 
In triumph, and luxurious wealth, are they 
Li 1 ft feen in acls of prowefs eminent, 

And great exploits ; but of true virtue void, 

Luxurious cities, where the noife 
Of riot afeends above their loftieft tow’rs. 

5. Softening by pleafure. 

Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Prote£l the Latians in luxurious eafe. 

6. Luxuriant; exuberant. 

Till more hands 

Aid us, the work under our labour grows 
Luxurious by reftraint. Milton's Par. Loll, b. ix 

tuoufly^ 5 "' [fr ° m 4h **“0 Delicloully; volup- 

Hotter hours you have 

a Shakefpeare. 

Where mice and rats devour’d poetick bread, 

And with heroick verfe luxurioujly were fed. Dndin 
He never fupt in folemn ftate / } 

r t0 ”‘§ ht lu xurioufly did join. Driden 

1 V^ RY - n c h V uxttrJ -> old French; luxuria, Latin 1 ’ 

♦ Voluptuoufnefs; addidlednefs to pleafure. ^ 

Egypt with Affyria ftrove 
In wealth and luxury. 

elation*of hearf * ma,> ‘° -T* a " d * f ° o1 ^ 

2. Luft; lewdnefs. & ‘ Speilator > N °- 4 & 4 - 


Shakefpeare. 
Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
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Which ftretch’d unto their fewants, daughters, wives. 

Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

2. Luxuriance; exuberance. . . , 

Young trees of feveral kinds fet contiguous in a fruitful 
e:round, with the very luxury of the trees will incorporate. 

& Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 479. 

4. Delicious fare. 

He cut the fide' of the rock for a garden, and by laying on 
it earth, furnifhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Addjon. 

Ly. v. n. [A very frequent termination both of names of 
places and of adjedlives and adverbs: when ly terminates the 
name of a place, it is derived from leaj, Saxon, a field ; 
when it ends an adjedive or adverb, it is contradled from lich, 
like ; as, beafly 9 beaflike ; plainly , plainlike .], 

Lyca'nthropy. n.f. [, lycantropie , French ; A vxocv and avS-gu- 
ttos.] A kind of madnefs, in which men have the qualities of 
wild beafts. 

He fees like a man in his fleep, and grows as much the 
wifer as the man that dreamt of a lycanthropy , and was for 
ever after wary not to come near a river. Taylor . 

Lyeke. adj. for like. Spenfer. 

Ly'Ing'; the participle of lie, whether it fignifies to be recum¬ 
bent) or to fpeak falfcly , or other wife. 

They will have me whipt for fpeaking true, thou wilt have 
me whipt for lying) and fometimes I am whipt for holding 
my peace. Shakefpeare’s King Lear . 

Many tears and temptations befal me by the lying in wait 
of the Jews. Adis xx. ig„ 

-Lymph, n.f [lymphe) French; lympha 9 Lat;] Water; tran- 
fparent colourlefs liquor. 

When the chyle paffeth through the meferitery, it is mix¬ 
ed with the lymph) the moft fpirituous and elaborated part of 
the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Ly'mphated. adj. [lymphatus 9 Latin.] Mad. Didi. 

Ly'mphatick. n. f. [lymphatique, Fr. from lympha 9 Latin.] 

The lymphaticks are {lender pellucid tubes, whofe cavities 
are contracted at fmall and unequal diftances : they are car¬ 
ried into the glands of the mefentery, receivino- firft a fine 
thin lymph from the lympkaiick duCls, which dilutes the chy¬ 
lous fluid'. Ghwne* r Phil Pnrln 


tt. Urge his hateful luxury 9 

beftial appetite in change of luftj 


- Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Upon the death of an animal, the fpirits may fink into the 
veins, or lymphaticks and glandules. Floyer. 

Ly'mpheduct. n. f [lympha and dudlus 9 Latin.] A veffel 
which conveys the lymph. 

The glands, 

All artful knots, of various hollow threads. 

Which lymphedudiS) an art’ry, nerve, and vein, 

Anon. Involv’d and clofe together wound, contain. Blackmore 

LYNX n.f. [L atin.J A fpotted beaft, remarkable for fpeed 
and fharp fight. 

He that has an idea of a beaft with fpots, has but a con- 
fufed idea of a leopard, it not being thereby fufficiently di- 
ftinguifhed from a lynx. £ ocke 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme. 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the linx’s beam. Pote. 

Lyre, n.f [lyre, French; lyra, Latin.] A harp; a muficai 

to be fting ^ WhiCh P ° etry 1S5 by P oetical writers, fuppofed 

With other notes then to th’ Orphean lyre. Milton. 
My fofteft verfe, my darling lyre. 

Upon Euphelia’s toilet lay. Prior 

He never touched his lyre in fuch a truly chromatick man- 
Lyr'ica IT SH? C< ? fl0n ; . and Pope's Mart. Serib. 

Lv'rIcx \ dj i [yn T’ Latln; yr que ’ French '] Pertaining 
, CK. 5 to an harp, or to odes or poetry fun°- to an 
harp; finging to an harp, V > ° an 

All his trophies hung and afls enroll’d 
In copious legend, or fweet lyrici fong. Milton's AeonUl 
Somewhat of the purity of Engliih, fomewhat of mfe 
equal thoughts, fomewhat of fweetnefs in the numbers • in 

“anti^ meWhat ° f a finer turn ’ and hrieal ve’rfe. 

The lute negleaed, and the lyrici mufe, 

Love taught my tears in fadder notes to flow. 

And tun d my heart to elegies of woe. p,-, 

E Th K ; U ' f n A P ° et Wh ° Writes fon S s » ‘he harp. P ‘’ 
the old ?rf eft “ n 9 f r °t‘ n this nation, after the manner of 
f . j?. . Grecian lynch, did not only compofe the f 

LY'RisT. m [/yr^« b LathI f e A t0 7 flCk hi K lfelf - Jddifon. 
harp. VrJ ' Latm - ] A muflcian plays upon the 

H.s tender theme the charming lyrift chofe 
M,ne r v a - S a and fh dlre fulVoes 
Which voyaging from Troy the vi^ bore . 


M. 
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MAC 

Has, in Englifh, one unvaried found, by com- 
preflion of the lips ; as, mine, tame, camp : it 
is never mute. 

Macaro'on. n. f [macarone, Italian.] 

I# ^ coarfe, rude, low fellow; whence macaro- 
mck poetry, in which the language is purpofely corrupted. 

Like a big wife, at fight of lothed meat. 

Ready to travail ; fo I figh and fweat, 

To hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne. 

2. [Macaron, French, from /*<***£.] A kind of fweet bifcuit’ 
made of flower, almonds, eggs, and fugar. 

Macaw-tree. n.f. 

The macaw-tt ee is a fpecies of the palm-tree , and is very 
common in the Caribbee iflands, where the negroes pierce 
the tender fruit, whence diues a pleafant liquor, °which they 
are very fond of; and the body of the tree affords a folid 
timber, with which they make javelins, arrows, See, and is 
fuppofed by fome to be a fort of ebony. Miller . 

Maca'w. n.f. A bird in the Weft-Indies. 

Mace. n.f. [magga, Saxon; mapa, Spanifh.J 

1. An enfign of authority worn before magiftrates. 

He mightily upheld that royal mace 

Which now thou bear’ft. Fairy gjueen, b. ii. 

Death with his mace petrifick fmote. Milton. 

2. [ Majfue , French; majfa, Latin.] A heavy blunt weapon; 
a club of metal. 

O murth’rous Humber! 

Lay’ft thou thy leaden mace upon my boy 

That plays thee mufick ? Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The Turkifh troops breaking in with their feymitars and 
heavy iron maces, made a moft bloody execution. Knolles. 

With his mace their monarch ftruck the ground; 

With inward trembling earth receiv’d the wound, C 

And rifrng ftreams a ready paflage found. Dry den. J 

The mighty maces with fuch hafte defeend. 

They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 

Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

3. [Macis, Latin.] A kind of fpice. 

The nutmeg is inclofed in a threefold covering, of which 
the fecond is mace: it is a thin and flat membranaceous fub- 
ftance, of an oleaginous, and a yellowifh colour : it has an 
extremely fragrant, aromatick, and agreeable fmell, and a 
pleafant, but acrid and oleaginous tafte. Mace is carmina¬ 
tive, ftomachick, and aftringent. Hill's Mat . Med. 

Water, vinegar, and honey, is a moft excellent fudorifick: 
it is more effectual with a little mace added to it. Arbuthnot. 

Macea'le. n.f. [mace and ale.] Ale fpiced with mace. 

I preferibed him a draught of maceale , with hopes to dif- 
pofe him to reft. Wife?nan's Surgery. 

Ma'cebearer. n.f. [mace and bear.] One who carries the 
mace before perfons in authority. 

I was placed at a quadrangular table, oppoftte to the mace- 
bearer. Spectator, N°. 617. 

To MA'CFRATE. v. a. [macero , Latin; inacerer , French.] 

1. To make lean ; to wear away. 

Recurrent pains of the ftomach, megrims, and other re¬ 
current head-aches, macerate the parts, and render the looks 
of patients confumptive and pihing. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2 . To mortify; to harrafs with corporal hardfhips. 

Covetous men are all fools : for what greater folly can 
there be, or madnefs, than for fuch a man to macerate him- 
felf when he need not? Burton on Melancholy. 

Out of an excels of zeal they pradtife mortifications; 
whereby they macerate their bodies, and impair their health. 

Fiddes’s Sermons. 

3. To fteep aJmoft to folution, either with or without heat. 

In lotions in womens cafes, he orders two portions of hel¬ 
lebore macerated in two cotylae of water. Arbuthnot. 

Maceration, n.f. [ maceration , French; from macerate.] 

1. The act of wafting, or making lean. 

2 . Mortification ; corporal hardfhip. 

3. Maceration is an infufion either with or without heat, 
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MAC 

wherein the ingredients are intended to be almoft wholly dif. 

meTthtfa chyir “ d di ^°„ ^'S 

M £™ AL - adj ■ [ fr0m ReiTJg C T2. 

T ToS; c nf^o T „Lr- [ ^ w > Latin ; *****% 

v ~ R you mifearry, 

Your bufinefs of the world hath/o an end, 

And r W„„ ce afe, _ Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

O from their machinations free, * 

That would my guiltJefs foul betray; 

From thofe who in my wrongs agree. 

And for my life their engines lay. Sandy,]s Paraphrafe. 

borne one intent on mifehief, or infpir’d r J 

With dev’lifh machination , might devile 
Like inftrument, to plague the fons of men 
For fin; on war, and mutual daughter bent. Mihn, 
Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell, 

And devilifh machinations come to nought. Milt . Par Re? 
How were they zealous in refpeH to their temporal aover- 
nors? Not by open rebellion, not by private machinations - 
but in blefling and fubmitting to their emperors, and obeying 

MACHT'NF r U ‘ ^ ,. S t rau ’ s 

MAChll JNF. n.f. [; machina , Latin; machine , French. This 

word is pronounced majheen.] 

1. Any complicated piece of workmanfhip. 

We are led to conceive this great machine of the world to 
have been once in a ftate of greater fimplicity, as to conceive 
a watch to have been once in its firft materials. " Burnet . 
In a watch’s fine machine , 

The added movements which declare 
How full the moon, how old the year. 

Derive their fecundary pow’r 

From that which Amply points the hour. Prior. 

2. An engine. 

In the hollow fide, 

Sele&ed numbers of their foldiers hide; 

With inward arms the dire machine they load, 

And iron bowels fluff the dark abode. 

3. Supernatural agency in poems. 

1 he marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, 
and efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope. 

Machinery, n.f [from machine.] 

1. Enginery ; complicated workmanfhip ; felf-moved engines. 

2* The machinery fignifies that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, a<ft in a poem. Pope’s Rape of the Loch. 

Machinist, n.f. [machinejle, French ; from machina, Latin.] 

A conftruHor of engines or machines. 

Ma'cilency. n.f [from macilent.] Leannefs. Dift. 

MA'CILENT. adj. [; macilcntus, Latin.] Lean. 

Ma'ckerel. n.f [mackereel , Dutch; maquereau , French.] A 
fea-fifh. 

Some fifli are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Law ordered that the Sunday fhould have reft; 

And that no nymph her noify food fhould fell. 

Except it were new milk or mackarel. King’s Art of Cookery 
Sooner fhall cats difport in water clear, 

And fpeckled mackrels graze the meadows fair. 

Than I forget my fhepherds. wonted love. Gay's Paf orals. 
Mackerel-gale feems to be, in Dryden’s cant, a 
breeze, fuch, I fuppofe, as is delired to bring mackerel frefb 
to market. 

They put up every fail. 

The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel- gale. Dry den. 

Ma'crocosm. n.f. [;macrocofrne , French; paxpos and y.ory.oc-j 
The whole world, or vifible fyftem, in opposition to the pn- 
crocofm, or world of man. 

Macta'tiqN* 


Dryden. 



MAD 

Macta'tion. n. f [ maSlatus , Latin.] The aeft of killing for 
facrifice. . 

MACULA, n.f [Latin.] 

1 ^And laftly, the body of the fun may contract fome fpots 

or macula greater than ufual, and by that means be darken- 
ec j Burnet’s Thenry of the Earth. 

2 [In phyfick.] Any fpots upon the fkin, whether thofe in 
fevers or fcorbutick habits. 

To Ma'culate. v. a.. [; macula , Lat.] Toftain; to fpot. 
Macula'tioN. n.f [from maculate .] Stain; fpot; taint. 

I will throw my glove to death himfelf. 

That there’s no m. "illation in thy heart. Shakefpeare ; 

Ma'cule. n.f [macula, Latin.] A fpot; a ftain. 

MAD. adj. [jemaad, Saxon; matto, Italian.] 
j Difordered in the mind ; broken in the underftanding; dif- 
tra&ed. 

Alack, Sir, he is mad. 

_*Tis the time’s plague when madmen lead the blind. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 
The poets fung, 

Thy mother from the fea was fprung; 

But they were mad to make thee youn'g. Denham. 

We muft bind our paftions in chains, left like mad-foWas 
they break their locks and bolts, and do all the mifehief they 
can. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

A bear, enrag’d at the flinging of a bee, ran like mad into 
the bee-garden, and over-turn’d all the hives. L'EJlrange. 
Madmen ought not to be mad ; 

But who can help his frenzy ? Dryden’s Span. Fryar. 

2. Over-run with any violent or unreafonable deflre ; with on, 
after, of, perhaps better for, before the objedl of defire. 

It is the land of graven images, and they are mad upon 
their idols. Jer. 1. 38. 

The world is running mad after farce, the extremity of 
bad poetry, or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dra- 
matick writing. Dryden’s Pref. to Cleomenes. 

The people are not fo very mad of acorns, but that they 
could be content to eat the bread of civil perfons. Rymer. 

3. Enraged; furious. 

Holy writ reprefents St. Paul as making havock of the 
church, and perfecuting that way unto the death, and being 
exceedingly mad againft them. Decay of Piety 

To Mad. v.a. [from the adje&ive.] To make mad; to make 
furious; to enrage. 

O villain ! cried out Zelmane, madded with finding an 
unlooked-for rival. Sidney, b. ii. 

Had I but feen thy picture in this plight. 

It would have madded me. ShakeJ'p. Titus Andronicus. 

This will witnefs outwardly. 

As ftrongly as the confcience do’s within, 

To th’ madding of her lord. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

This mufick mads me, let it found no more ; 

For though it have help’d madmen to their wits, 

In me, it feems, it will make wifemen mad. Shakefpeare 
This mads me, that perhaps ignoble hands 
Have overlaid him, for they cou’d not conquer. Dryden. 
To Mad. v. n. To be mad ; to be furious. 

The madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag’d : dire was the noife 
Of conflia ! MiUm . s Par L , h vl 

bhe, mixing with a throng 

Of madding matrons, bears the bride along. Drvden 
Mad. n.f. fmaSu, Saxon.] An earth worm. Jinf. 

Ma'dam. n.f. [ma dame, French, my dame.] The term of 
compliment ufed m addrefs to ladies of every degree 

Certes, madam, ye have great caulfe of plaint. ' Spenfer 
Madam, once more you look and move a queen ! J ' 

Ma'dbratn , r i . Philips s Di/lreJI Mother. 

■’*•*•*" *• 

I give my hand oppos’d againft my heart. 

Unto a madbram Rudefby, full of fplecn. Shakefpeare. 
f. 1 v „ He let fall his book. 

And as he ftoop’d again to take it up, 

Th ' % ™ dhra 'fy bridegroom took him fuch a cuff. 

That down fell pneft and book. or’, r . 

Th,s fell tempeft (hall not ceafe to rage, 

,"tu the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious fun’s tranfparent beams 

MA'Dc A C p?“/ e r r//j h l S rth‘ 2MV n aW - Shakefpeare. 

■\t , ls . blI °n, the merry madcap lord • 

Not a word with him but a jeft. ? 1 . r 

Th . M r Where is his fon, Sf *VP™re. 
e mmble-footed madcap prince of Wales 

shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 
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To Ma'dden. v. n. [from mad.] To become mad; to 2 


as 


mad. 


mau. 

The dog-ftar rages, nay ’tis paft a doubt. 

All Bedlam or Parnaftus is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. Pope , 

To Ma'dden. v. a. To make mad. 

Such mad'ning draughts of beauty. 

As for a while overwhelm’d his raptur’d thought. Thomfcn . 
M.Vdder. n.f [ma&epe, Saxon.J 

The flower of the madder confifts of one Angle leaf, which 
is cut into four or five fegments, and expanded at the top; 
the flower-cup afterwards becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
juicy berries clofely joined together, containing feed for the? 
moft part, hollowed like a navel; the leaves are rough, and 
furroirnd the ftalks in whorles. Miller . 

Madder is cultivated in vaft quantities in Holland : what 
the Dutch fend over for medicinal ule' is the root, which is 
oniy dried; but the greateft quantity is ufed by the dyers, 
who have it fent in coarfe powder; HilL 

Made, participle preterite of make . 

Neither hath this man finned, nor his parents ; but that 
the works of God thould be mafe manifeft.- John ix. 3. 

Madefa'ction. n . f . [ madefdcio , Latin.] The a£I of making 
wet. 

To all madefafiion there is required an imbibition. Bacon . 
To Ma'defy. v . a . [ madejio , Latin.] To mciften ; to make 
wet. 

Madgehowlet. n . f . An owl. Ainf 
Ma'dhouse. n . f [mad and houfe .] A houfe where madmeri 
are cured or confined. 

A fellow in a madhoufe being afked how he came there ? 
why, fays he, the mad-folks abroad are too many for us, and 
fo they have maftered all the lober people, and cooped them 
U P he ^. _ 1 L ’ EJlrange . 

Madly, adv . [from mad.] Without underftanding; furioufly. 
He wav’d a torch aloft, and madly vain. 

Sought godlike vvorftiip from a fervile train. Drsden. 

Ma'dman. n.f. [mad and man.] A man deprived of his" un¬ 
derftanding. 

They fhall be like madmen, fparing none, but ftill fport- 

in %r , 2 Efd. xvi. 71. 

tie that eagerly purfues any thing, is no better than a mad¬ 
man. j 1 Tf n 

tj . A b . Jtrange . 

tie who ties a madman’s hands, or takes away his fwerd, 
loves his perfon while he difarms his frenzy. South’s Sermons. 
Ma dness. n.f [from mad.] 

1. Diftradhon; lofs of underftanding; perturbation of the fa¬ 
culties. 

Why, woman, your hufband is in his old tunes a^ain • he 
fo rails againft all married mankind, fb curfes all Eve's dauoh- 
ters, and fo buffets himfelf on the forehead, that any W- 
nejs I ever yet beheld feemed but tameneis and civility to this 
diftemper. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

I here are degrees of madnefs as of folly, the diforderly ium- 
mg ideas together, in fome more, fome lefs. Lo ! r 

2. Fury; wildnefs; rage. 

The pov/er of Gcd fets bounds to the raging of the fea 
and reftrams the madnefs of the people. g JCmg Charles. 

He rav d with all the madnefs of defpair, 

U.fTM.f beat hiS breaft > and tore his ha! L Dryden. 

Madricr, in war, a thick plank armed with iron nlatei 
having a cavity fufficient to receive the mouth of the petard 
when charged, with which it is applied agairtft a gate ' r 
other thing intended to be broken down. S R ,;; 

-A •»— - French, 

I “ 4 1 aster ii “““• 

rmTjertdtmb^ fCVerd ^ * 

Waters, by whofe falls ~ y ‘ 

Dii ds fmg melodious madrigails. 0; , n 

H,s artful ftrains have oft delay’d hbakefpeare. 

I he huddling brook to hear his madrigal. for-■, 

Fheir tono- U e is Iio-ht- inrl • * Milton. 

Englifh ; mSre proper “/? n, P arifo ? of the 

than heroick poetry * uari gAs, and elegies, 

MAdDwoRT. n. f [Wand mrt ] An hcrb Dryden. 

bility. ’ rttoelmere, famous for no- 

Maffler F W V ff”' T oftammcr - GibJm ' S Cl " nden ' 

MagazFkp n l r m 16 Ver f J A feni^er. AinC. 
fern, a treafure.J {rnasttXme ' f lench > from the Arabidc mark¬ 
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\o^“ ( { 0 nr m0nlyanarfenal ° r armour y> * repofi- 
If it Should appear fit to beftow fhipping in thofe harbours 

? fba ‘ I be / el > *>>« there be ^magazine of all nece 

fary prov.fions and munitions. Raleigh’s E/ays. 

Flam heroick magnitude of mind ; & JJ y 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton's Atonift. 
Some o er the publick magazines prefide, g J 

ffT arC fent neW f ° ra § e to P rov ide. Dry den’s Virr. 
uletul arms m magazines we place, * 

All rang’d in order, and difpofed with grace. p ote 

is head was lo well ftored a magazine , that nothing could 
be propoled which he was not mafter of. Locke. 

2 . Of late this word has fignified a mifcellaneous pamphlet” 
from a periodical mifcellany named the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine, by Edward Cave. 6 

[magus, Latin.] A magician. Spmfer. 

[magrod, Welflii niillepeda, Latin; maSu, 

1. A fmall grub, which turns iiTo a fly. 

Out of the fides and back of the common caterpillar we 
have feen creep out fmall maggots. R ay on Creation. 

^rom the fore although the infed flies, 

*!! ea Y es a br ? od of maggots in difguife. Garth’s Difbehf 

2 . Whimfy ; caprice; odd fanfy. J 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

Three-pil d hyperboles, fpruce affectation. 

Figures pedantical, thefe fummer flies. 

Have blown me full of maggot oftentation: 

I do forfwear them. 

Henceforth my wooing mind fhall be expreft 

In ruffet yeas, and honeft kerfy noes. Shakefpeare. 

To reconcile our late diffenters, 

Our brethren though by other venters, 

Unite them and their different maggots , 

As long and fhort flicks are in faggots. Hudibras , p. iii. 

She pricked his maggot , and touched him in the tender 
point ; then he broke out into a violent pafiion. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'ggottiness. n.f [from maggotty .] The ftate of abound¬ 
ing with maggots. 

Maggotty. adv. [from maggot.’] 

1. Full of maggots. 

2. Capricious ; whimfical. 

To pretend to work out a neat fcheme of thoughts with a 
maggotty unfettled head, is as ridiculous as to think to 
write ftrait in a jumbling coach. Norris’s Mifcel. 

Ma'gical. n.f. [from magick.] ACting, or performed by fe- 
cret and invilible powers, either of nature, or the agency of 
fpirits. 

I’ll humbly fignify what, in his name. 

That magical word of war, we have effeCted. Shakcfp . 

They beheld unveiled the magical fhield of your Ariofto, 
which dazzled the beholders with too much brightnefs; they 
can no longer hold up their arms. Dryden. 

By the ufe of a looking-glafs, and certain attire made of 
cambrick, upon her head, fhe attained to an evil art and ma-r 
gical force in the motion of her eyes. Tatler , N°. no. 

Magically, adv. [from magical.] According to the rites of 
magick. 

In the time of Valens, divers curious men, by the falling 
of a ring magically prepared, judged that one Theodorus 
fhould fucceed in the empire. Camden . 

MA'GICK. n.f [ magia , Latin.] 

1. The art of putting in aCtion the power of fpirits: it was 
fuppofed that both good and bad fpirits were fubjeCt to ma¬ 
gick ; yet magick was in general held unlawful ; forcery ; 
enchantment. 

She once being looft. 

The noble ruin of her magick , Antony, 

Claps on his fea-wing. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

What charm, what magick , can over-rule the force of all 
thefe motives. Rogers . 

2. The fecret operations of natural powers. 

The writers of natural magick do attribute much to the 
virtues that come from the parts of living creatures, as if 
they did infufe fome immaterial virtue into the part fevered. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

Ma'gick. adf ACting or doing by powers fuperior to the 
known power of nature; incantating ; necromantick. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound $ 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground : 

And that diftill’d by magick flights 
Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As by the ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and fhake 
Till all thy magick ftruCtures rear’d fo high. 

Were fhatter’d into heaps. Milton. 

Like caftles built by magick art in air. 

That vanifli at approach, fuch thoughts appear. Granville . 


Mag 

Magi'cian. n.f. [ magicus , Latin.] One frills! • 

an enchanter; a necromancer. J Ulled 111 magick* 

What black magician conjures up this fiend 
To flop devoted charitable deeds. ? n . , 

An oJd magician , that did keep &' Rlch ' IIb 

1 h Hefpenan fruit, and made the draemn fW 

And P0 ^ nt l ar ?n d ° tr ° ubled fou!s tefieve Pi 
And, where fhe lifts, makes calmeft fouls to erieve W /; 
There are millions of truths thar *, • ^ neve * frailer. 

t0 k ”°« J as. whether Roger Baco„ ™ ‘w'^ 
or a magician. a mat!l ematician, 

ad i‘ f from magijler, Latin.] L ° cie ’ 

i. Such as fuits a mafter. d 

Such a frame of government is paternal, not -magifterial 

He bids him attend as if he had thr Charle ^ 

ufes a magifterial authority while he iriftfu&s hTrT ‘‘n T* 
2 ' Lofty; arrogant; proud; infolent; defootick * ^ 

zee -fsfs 

Thofe men are but trapanned whYare called 
being invefted with authority, but bereaved of power “which 
IS nothing elfe but to mock and betray them into *, fnl S 
and magifterial way of being ridiculous. SouihtT^ 

3 . Chemically prepared afteAhe manner of a mijw 
Of corals are chiefly prepared the powder ground nn™ 

™rs rb tw d S’ 6 ma - giJierial fait ’ t0 g Q0d purpole in feme fe- 
)Tial hl t. 6 15 n0morethan a r °lwion of the magi- 

"XSaS&f* Sniffs 

? Ver , tbeir P ots anc * pipes, claiming and engroflino- a li 
thefe wholly to themfelves; magijlerially cenfuring the^wif- 

thTwlld antiqmty? fCOffing at a11 ^ and ^vv modelling 
^ [from 

Peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magifteriahefs in 
matters of opinion, the other a pofitivenefs in relating mat¬ 
ters of fadt: in the one we impofe upon mens underftand- 
mgs, m the other on their faith. Government of the Tonrue. 
Ma'gistery. n.f [magijlerium, Latin.] * 

Magiflery is a term made ufe of by chemifts to fignify 
lometimes a very fine powder, made by folution and precipi¬ 
tation ; as of bifmuth, lead, &c. and fometimes refms and 
relinous fubftances ; as thofe of jalap, fcamony, &c. but the 
molt genuine acceptation is to exprefs that preparation of any 
body, wherein the whole, or moft part, is, by the addition 
of fomewhat, changed into a body of quite another kind ; as 
when iron or copper is turned into cryftals of Mars or Ve- 

nu x * Quincy, 

raracelfus extracteth the magiflery of wine, expofing it 
unto the extremity of cold; whereby the aqueous parts will 
freeze, but the fpirit be uncongealed in the centre. Broivn . 

The magiflery of vegetables confifts but of the more folu- 
ble and coloured parts of the plants that afford it. Boyle. 
Magistracy, n. f [.magijlratus , Latin.] Office or dignity 
of a magiftrate. 

You fhare the world, her magijlracies , priefthoods, 
Wealth, and felicity, amongft you, friends. B. Johnfon . 
He had no other intention but to diflwade men from ina- 
giftracy , or undertaking the publick offices of ftate. Brcvcne. 
Some have difputed even againft magijlracy itfelf. Atterbury. 
Duelling is not only an ufurpation of the divine preroga¬ 
tive, but it is an infult upon magijlracy and good govern¬ 
ment. Clariffa . 

Ma'gistrally. adv. \magijlralis , low Latin.] Defpotically s 
authoritatively; magifterialiy. 

What a prefumption is this for one, who will not allow 
liberty to others, to aflume to himfelf fuch a licenfe to con-' 
troul fo magijlrally. Bijhop Bramhall againft Hobbes. 

MA'GISTRATE. n.f [ magijlratus , Latin.] A man pub- 
lickly invefted with authority; a governour; an executor of 
the laws. 

They chufe their magiftrate ! 

And fuch a one as he, who puts his fhall. 

His popular fhall, againft a graver bench 

Than ever frown’d in Greece. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I treat here of thofe legal punifhments which magiftratesm- 
fli£l upon their difobedient fubje<fts. Decay of Piety . 

MagnaYity. n.f \magnalia , Latin.] A great thing; fome- 
thing above the common rate. Not ufed. 

Too greedy of magnalities , we make but favourable expe¬ 
riments concerning welcome truths. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Magnanimity, n.f. [magnanimite , French; magnanimus , 
Latin.] Greatnefs of mind; bravery; elevation of foul. 

With deadly hue, an armed corfe did lye, 

In whofe dead face he read great magnanimity. Fa. 

Let 
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Let but the a&s of the ancient Jews be but indifferently 
weighed, from whofe magnanimity , in caufes of moft extreme 
hazard, thofe ftrange and Unwonted refolutibris have grown, 
which, for all circumftances, no people under the roof of 
heaven did ever hitherto match. Hooker , b. v. 

They had enough reveng’d, having reduc’d 
Their foe to mifery beneath their fears. 

The reft was magnanimity to remit, 

If fome convenient rahfom was propos’d. Mdto'n’s Agonift. 
Exploding many things under the name of trifles, is a very 
falfe proof either of wifdom or magnanimity , and a great 
check to virtuous actions with regard to fame. Swift. 

Magna'nimous. adj. [magnanimus , Latin.] Great of mind; 
elevated in fentiment; brave. 

To give a kingdom hath been thought 
Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 
Far more magnanimous, than to aflume. Milton’s Par. Reg. 
Ill ftrength 

All mortals I excell’d, and great in hopes. 

With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven foretold, and high exploits. Milton. 
Magnanimous induftry is a refolved afliduity and care, 
anfwerable to any weighty work. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Magnanimously, adv. [from magnanimous.] Bravely; with 
greatnefs of mind. 

A complete and generous education fits a man to perform 
juftly, fkilfully, and magnanimoufty , all the offices of peace 
and war. Milton on Education. 

MA'GNET. n.f fmagnes, Latin.] Thelodeftone; theftone 
that attra&s iron. 

Two magnets , heav’n and earth, allure to blifs, 

The larger loadftone that, the nearer this. Dryden. 

It may be teafonable- to afk, whether obeying the magnet 
be eflential to iron ? Locke. 

MaGNE'TICAL. 1 J. rr a i 

Magne'tick. H- 
I. Relating to the magnet. 

Review this whole magnetick fcheme. Blackmore. 

Water is nineteen times lighter, and by tonfequence nine¬ 
teen times rarer, than gold ; and gold is fo rare as very rea¬ 
dily, and without the leaft oppofition, to tranfmit the mag¬ 
netick effluvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver ihto its pores, 
and to let water pals through it. Newton’s Opticks. 

Having powers correfpondent to thofe of the magnet. 

The magnet a<fts upon iron through all denfo bodies rtot 
magnetick , nor red hot, without any diminution of its virtue • 
as through gold, Silver, lead, glafs, water. Newton's Opt. 

3. Attradfivej having the power to draw things diftant. 

The moon is magnetical of heat, as the fun is of cold and 

Inoi ^ re * . Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

She fhould all parts to reunion bow; 

She, that had ali magnetick force alone, 
i To draw and fallen hundred parts in one. Donne. 

They, as they move tow’rds his all-chearing lamp. 

Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn’d 
By his magnetick beam. Milton’s Par. Loft b. iii, 

4 * Magnetick is once ufod by Milton for magnet. 

Draw out with credulous defire, and lead 
At will the manlieft, refoluteft breaft, 

As the magnetick hardeft iron draws. Milton's Par R e „ 
Magnetism, n.f. [from magnet.] Power of the loadftone ' 
power of attra&ion. * 

Many other magmtifms, and the like attraaions through 
aft the creatures of namre. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.%. 

attra&d! magr “^ m ° f 1Mereft our salons are in-efiftably 

M Unufu F ai! ABLE ' adj ' [fr0m To be 

nfir th ° Ug J h wonderfuI in and fufficiently mag- 
mfiabk from its demonftrable affeaion, hath yet receivfd 

Magn^fTcaH 'a!' 7 ltipl ?] n S co T nceits of men - Brown. 
MAG N ft" C c AE -py a ^ : Lat -] N-rfHoa.* grand; 

The houfe that is to be builded for the Lord rrmft h 
ceedmg magnified of fame and glory throughout all countrjet 

IfAefe” 68 ’ d 7 ina , ti0ns ’ P r ' nce< loms, virtue^pow’rs'l 5 ’ 
thefe magnifick titles yet remain, ^ 

*•» 

, lf | 'Crfi'ft- s*. 

Pearance; fplendour. W '- 1 Grand eur of 


ap- 


Tir . , This defert foil 

ants not her hidden luftre, gems, and sold 

Eqiiall’,f rcat it u a '- r °’ I fucb ma S. ni fi cm st 
IeW q na,l the ‘^ loriesto inline 
Us or Serapis, their gods; or feat 
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Their kings, when Egypt with Aflyria ftrove 
In wealth and luxury.. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. 

One may ebferve more fplendour and jnagnifcence in parti¬ 
cular perfons houfes in Genoa, than iii thofe that belong to 
the publick. Addifon on Italy . 

MagnTfiCent. adj. [ tnagniftcus, Latin.] 
i. Grand in appearance ; fplendid ; pompous. 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. ix. 

It is fuitable to the magnificent harmony of the univerfe, 
that the fpecies of creatures fhould, by gentle degrees, afeend 
upward from us toward his perfection, as we fee they gra¬ 
dually defeend from us downwards.” Locke . 

Immortal glories in my mind revive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties I defery, 

Magnificent in piles of ruin lie. Addifon «__ 

2. Fond of fplendour; fetting greatnefs to ftiew 1 . 

If he were magnificent, he fpent much with an afpiring in¬ 
tent : if he fpared, he heaped much with an afpiring intent. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

MagnTficently. adv. [from magnificent.] Pompoufly; fplen- 
didly. 

Beauty a monarch is. 

Which kingly power magnificently proveis. 

By crouds of flaves and peopled empire’s JoveS. Dryden. 
We can never conceive too highly of God ; fo neither too 
magnificently of nature, his handy-work. Grew’s Cofmol. 
MA'GNIFICO. n.f [Italian.] A grandee of Venice. 

The duke himfelf, and the magnificoet 
Of greateft port, have all proceeded with him. Shakefp . 
Ma'gnifier. n.f. [from magnify .] 

1. One that praifes; an encomiaft; an extoller. 

The primitive magnifers of this ftar were the Egyptians, 
who notwithftanding chiefly regarded it in relation°to their 
river Nilus. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

2. A glafs that encreafes the bulk of any obieCL 
To MA'GNIFY. v. a. [magnified, Latin.] J 

1. To make great; to exaggerate; to amplify ; to extol. 

. The ambaflador, making his oration, did fo magnify the 
king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. ° Bacon. 

2. To exalt; to elevate ; to raife in eftimation. 

Greater now in thy return, 

Than from the giant-angels: thee that day 

Thy thunders magnify’d, but to create 

Is greater than created to deftroy. Milt. Par. Loft, l. vii 

3. To raife in pride or pretenfion. 

He fhall exalt and magnify himfelf above every god Dan 
If ye wiU magnify yourfdves againft me, know now that 
God hath overthrown me. y ^ ■ 

He fhall magnify himfelf in his heart. Dan vib^c* 

4. ro ertcreafe the bulk of any objeCf to the eye. ‘ * ^ 

How thefe red globules would appear, if glafibs could h- 

cettl C0UW ma&mfy them 3 th °“ fand “~ote, is un! 

By true refleaion I would fee my face ? ^ 

W hy brings the fool a magnifying glafs > Granville. 

The greateft magnifying glaffes in the world are a man’s 
eyes, when they look upon his own perfon D - 

As things.feem large which we through mifts defery 
JJulnefs is ever apt to magnify. Pobe’sErr„„ „„ r -,-•/■ 

S- A cant word for to have cffeSi P M l CriUa f m - 

My govemefs affined my father I had wanted for nothin. - 
that I was almoft eaten up with the green-ficknefs • hut- 
magnified but little with my father ^ ^ * J? 1 thls 

magnitude. n.f [magnLlX tin.] N °' . 

1. Greatnefs ; grandeur. 

A Y' 1 ? 7 i n heroick ma M>‘ude of mind. 

And celeftial vigour arm’d, 

2 . J«ptativ m e°bufc nd magaZineS COntemnS ’ Mlt. Agonift. 


trunk oHfemj* it YhaTm ’tnP ”***$ tOUchin S tbe 

thS isfm^ tter Tf’rdirion?^ ° f ^ 

Their magnitudes*, this earth a fpot, a o- r ij n 
n atom, with the firmament compar’d^. Milt Pa t ft 
Convince the world that you’re devour w* Par ' L °^ 
Whatever be your birth, you’re fore ’ 

A peer of the firft magnitude to me. n , , ~ 

Gonceive thefe particles of hnM; 0 s , - , F* r yden s Juv. 

themfelves, that the intervals of erh !r° V f ° dif P ofed amongft: 
-ay be equal in magniJeZt™^. ^“^en them 
cles may be compofed of other nartirl * thefe P arti “ 

have as much empty fpace Ween he fmall , er ’which 

magnitudes of thefe fmaller parficRs^ aa all the 

twcicies. Newton’s Opticks. 


Magpie, 





















































































































































































































Dry-den’s Juv. 
Dry den. 
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Ma'g pie [from pic, pica, Latin, and mag, contraaed 

from Margaret, as phd is ufed to afpar row, and poll to a 
parrot, j A bird fometimes taught to talk. 

Augurs, that underfto'od relations, have 
By magpies and by choughs, and rooks brought forth 
The fecret’!! man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Diffimulation is expreffed by a lady wearing a vizard of 
two faces, in her right-hand a ?nagpie , which Spenfer de- 
1 cubed looking through a lattice. Pcacham on Drawing. 
So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpie height, 

Majefticallyftalk; 

A flately, worthlefs animal, 
i hat plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

Ma'cydare. 71 . f [ magudaris , Lat.l An herb. Ainf 
MAID. 1 r r n J 

MAI'DEN. S Ut J' L maiben J maegben, Saxon, maegd, Dutch.] 

1. An unmarried woman ; a virgin. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids , could n'ot fill up 

The ciftern of my lull. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

1 his is a man old, wrinkl’d, faded, wither’d, 

And not a maiden , as thou fay’ft he is. Shakefpeare. 

I am not folely led 

By nice direction of a maiden’s eyes. Shakefpeare. 

She employed the refidue of her life to repairing of high¬ 
ways, building of bridges, and endowing of maidens. Carew. 
Your deluded wife had been a maid ; 

Down on the bridal bed a maid file lay, 

A maid fhe rofe at the approaching day. 

Let me die, {he faid, 

Rather than lofe the fpotlefs name of maid. 

2 . A woman fervant. 

My maid NerifTa and myfelf, mean time, 

Will live as maids and widows. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice . 

Old Tancred vifited his daughter’s bow’r; 

Her cheek, for fuch his cuftom was, he kifs’d, 

Then blefs’d her kneeling, and her maids difmifs’d. Dryd. 

Her clofet and the gods {hare all her time. 

Except when, only by fome maids attended. 

She feeks fome fhady folitary grove. 

A thoufand maidens ply the purple loom. 

To weave the bed, and deck the regal room. 

3. Female. 

If fhe bear a maid child. 

Maid. n. f. A fpecies of fkate fifh, 

Ma'iden. adj. 

1. Confifting of virgins. 

Nor was there one of all the nymphs that rov’d 
O’er Maenalus, amid the maiden throng 
More favour’d once. Addifon’s Ovid’s Metamorph. 

2 . Frefh; new; unufed ; unpolluted. 

He flefhed his maiden fword. Shakefpeare. 

When I am dead, flrew me o’er 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chafte wife to my grave. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

By this maiden bloffom in my hand 
I fcorn thee and thy fafhion. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Maidenhair, n. f. [maiden and hair.\ This plant is a native 
of the fouthern parts of France and in the Mediterranean, 
where it grows on rocks, and old ruins, from whence it is 
brought for medicinal ufe. 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs green, upon his 
head a garland of bents, king’s-cup, and maidenhair . Peach. 
Ma'idenhead. 1 

Ma'idenhode. >n.f. [from maiden.] 

Ma'idenhood. j . 

1. Virginity; virgin purity; freedom from contamination. 

And, for the model! lore of maidenhood , 

Bids me not fojourn with thefe armed men. 

Oh whither {hall I fly ? what fecret wood 
Shall hide me from the tyrant ? or what den. 

She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mewes. 

And in broad fields preferv’d her maidenhead. 

Example, that fo terrible fhews in the wreck of 
hcod, cannot for all that diffuade fucceflion, but that they 
limed with the twigs that threaten them. Shakejpeare. 

Maidenhood fhe loves, and will be fwift M u ton 

To aid a virgin. , _ . •, „ ’ 

2. Newnefs; frelhnefs; uncontafninated ftate. 1 ns is 
become a low v/ord. 

The devil and mifchance look big TU - 

Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Some who attended with much expe&ation, at their r 
appearing have ftained the maidenhead of their cred W^ 
dome negligent performance. < .. , . 

Hope’s chafte kifs wrongs no joys maidenhead , 

Then fpoufal rites prejudge the marriage-bed. CraJ 

JS"'4I [maiden wk liffLike a maid; gentle, m- 
deft, timorous, decent. 

Tis not maidenly ; 


Rowe. 
Prior. 
Lev. xii. 5. 


Fairfax. 
Fairfax. 


I 

Out fex as well as I may chide you for it U i r 
Come, you virtuous afs, and baflifu] fool • 
blulhing ? What a maidenly man at arms are you becom^ * 

MA'tDKoon. n.f. [from maid.} vt ‘ Henry IV. P- ii. 

r> • Cefario, 

W maidhood , honour, and every thing 

ufluLT;*: n,f. 

fo the p^ulT- bUff °° n dreirCd Hke a man> Wh ° Pl ^ s S 

and A ptpe? f m ° rriCe ' danCerS “ a with a tabor 

Ma'idpale. adj. [maid and pale.] Pale like a fide vi^ 
Change the compteaion of her maidpale peace & 

I o fcarlet indignation. n, , - 

Maidservant, n.f A female fervant. 

It is perfectly right what you fity of the indifference in 
common fronds, whether we are fick or well • the veil 
maidjervants in a family have the fame notion. Swift 

Maje'stical. j ,. __ . W1 J U 

Maje'stick. \ ad J- [honmajejiy.-] 

1. Auguft; having dignity; grand; imperial; regal; great of 

appearance. 0 13 * 

They made a doubt 
Prefence majejiical would put him out: 

For, quoth the king, an angel {halt thou fee. 

Yet fear not thou, but fpeak audacioufiy. Shakefpeare. 

Get the ftart of the majejiick world, 

And bear the palm alone. Shakefp. Julius Ccefar. 

w e do it wrong, being fo majejiical , 

To offer it the {hew of violence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In his face 

Sate meeknefs, heighten’d with majejiick grace. Denham. 

A noyal robe he wore with graceful pride. 

Embroider’d fandals glitter’d as he trod. 

And forth he mov’d, majejiick as a god. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. Stately; pompous; fplendid. " 

It was no mean thing which he purpofed ; to perform a 
work fo majejiical and {lately was no fmall charge. Hooker. 

3. Sublime ; elevated; lofty. 

Which paffage doth not only argue an infinite abundance, 
both of artizans and materials, but likewife of magnificent 
and majejiical defires in every common perfon. JVotton. 

The lea!! portions mu ft be of the epick kind; all muft be 
grave, majejiical, and fublime. Dry den. 

Majestically, adv. [from majejiical.} With dignity; with 
grandeur. 

From Italy a wand’ring ray 
Of moving light illuminates the day; 

Northward fhe bends, majejljcally bright. 

And here {he fixes her imperial light. Granville. 

So have I feen in black and white 
A prattling thing, a magpie height, 

Majejiically ftalk ; 

A {lately, worthlefs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Swift. 

M'AJESTY. n.f [;majejias , Latin.] 

1. Dignity ; grandeur; greatnefs of appearance; an appearance 
awful and folemn. 

The voice of the Lord is full of majejly. Pfal. xxix. 4. 
The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majejly. Pfal. xciii. 

Amidft 

Thick clouds and dark, doth heav’n’s all-ruling fire 
v Chufe to refide, his glory unobfeur’d. 

And with the majejly of darknefs round 
Covers his throne. Milton’s Par. Lof, b. ii. 

Great, without pride, in fober majejly. P°pe* 

2. Power ; fovereignty. 

Thine, O Lord, is the power and majejly. I Chron. xxix. 
To the only wife God be glory and majejly. Jude v, 25. 
He gave Nebuchadnezzar thy father majejly. Dan. v. 10. 

3. Dignity; elevation. 

The jirft in loftinefs of thought furpafs’d, 

The next in majejly. Dry en * 

4. The title of kings and queens. 

Moft royal majejly, 

I crave no more than what your highnefs offer d. 

Nor will you tender lefs. Shakefp. King ear. 

I have a garden opens to the fea, 

From whence I can your majejly convey n/atier 

To fame nigh friend. 

He, who had been always believed a creature of t e q > 
vifited her majejly but once in fix weeks. 

I walk in awful ftate above ^ 

The majejly of heaven. , me fli 

n J: 

Rnu,ml 

I. A coat of fteel network worn for defence. g on)e 
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Some fifirts of mail, fome coats of plate put on* 

Some dond a curace, fome a corflet bright. Fairfax , b. i. 
Bcins; advifed to wear a privy coat, the duke gave this an¬ 
swer, That again!! any popular fury, a ftiirt of mail would 
be but a filly defence. ^ Wot ton. 

Some wore coat-armour, imitating fcale. 

And next their !kin were ftubborn ftiirts of mail ; 

Some wore a breaft-plate. Drydetis Knight’s Tale. 

2. Any armour. 

We ftript the lobfler of his fcarlet mail. Gay. 

A poftman’s bundle; a bag. [male, malette, French.] 
o Mail. v. a. [from the noun.] To- arm defenfively; to 
cover, as with armour. 

The mailed Mars {hall on his altar fit 
Up to the ears in blood. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. u 

I am thy married wife. 

And thou a prince, protedtor of this land ; 

Mcthinks I ihould not thus be Jed along, 

Mail’d up in fhame, with papers on my back. Shakefp. 
To MAIM. v. a. [maitan, Gothick, to cut off; mehaigner , to 
maim, old French ; mehaina, Armorick; ?nancus, Lat.] To 
deprive of any neceflary part; to cripple by Iofs of a limb. 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim’d the jurifdidlion of all bifhops. Shakefpeare . 

The multitude wondered when they faw the dumb to fpeak, 
the maimed to be whole, and the lame to walk ; and they 
glorified God. Maitb. xv. 31. 

Maim, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Privation of fome eflential part; lamenefs, produced by a 
wound or amputation. 

Surely there is more caufe to fear, leaf! the want thereof 
be a maim , than the ufe a blemifh. Hooker, b. v. 

Humphry, duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf, 

That bears fo Ihrewd a maim ; two pulls at once ; 

A lady banifh’d, and a limb lopt off?. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2. Injury; mifehief. 

Not fo deep a maim. 

As to be caft forth in the common air, 

Have I deferved. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

3. Efleptial defedl. 

A noble author efteems it to be a maim in hiftory, that : 
the adts of parliament Ihould not be recited. Hayward. 
Main. adj. [magne, old French; magnus , Latin.] 

1. Principal; chief; leading. 

In every grand or main publick duty, which God required! 
at the hands of his church, there is, befides that matter and 
form wherein the effence thereof confifteth, a certain out¬ 
ward fafhion, whereby the fame is in decent manner admini- 

ftered • . ' Hooker, b. iv. 

i here is a hiftory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed ; 

The which obferv’d a man may prophefy. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of thino-s 

As y et not come to life. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

Me is luperftitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he had once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakefpeare 
, Ehere arofe three notorious and main rebellions, which 
drew feveral armtes out of England. Davies on Ireland. 
The nether flood. 

Which now divided into four main {{reams. 

Runs dwerfe. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

i ffould be much for open war, O peers. 

If what was urg’d 

Mfjn reafon to perfuade immediate war. 

Lid not diffuade me moft. Milton’s Par. Loll h II 

propagatio a m reS t0 the <*»ce, that is, food ind 

as poffiwf in ‘ ereft 15 t0 bC 35 happ y 25 ^ong 

Nor fpll me. j ■ r , , 1 plotjon s Sermons. 

in or tell me in a dying father’s tone. 

Be careful ftill of the main chance, my fon : 

Put out the principal in trufty hands ; 

U , fe ’ and never di P th y la nds. Drvden’s PrrC 
* h 'No, a L e -t ee "l •thing"' 01 * 8 

2. Violent; itrong; overpowering ; vaft.^' P ’& t0 th e Iltad. 

■y Think, you queftion with a Tew 

Anr^ W?u S Wd § ° ftand u P° n the beach. 

And bid the ma-.n flood bate his ufual height cl h « 

_ .. See!! thou what rao-e S 8 hake fP' 

do :^^;;^S >vwhomSob °™ ds ’ 

3 - Grofs; containing the chief part. k ni - 

Inth„ • . ^' e onrfelf will .follow 
Shall ■r W n attIe ’ Whlch 0,1 «tber fide 

" W? W ‘ 1,ged wuh our chiefe ft horfe. Shakefpeare. 
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All abreaft 

Charg’d our main battle’s front. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

. 4. Important; forcible. 

This young prince, with a train of young noblemen and 
gentlemen, but not with any main army* came over to take 
poffeffion of his new patrimony. Davies on Ireland. 

That* which thou aright 

Believ’ft fo main to our fuccefs, I bring. Milt. Par . Loft. 
Main, n.f 

1. The grofs ; the bulk ; the greater part. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and an 
improvement in wifdom, by feeing men. Locke . 

2. The fum ; the whole; the general. 

They allowed the liturgy and government of the church 
of England as to the thain. King Charles. 

Thefe notions concerning coinage have, for the 7 /iam, been 
put into writing above twelve months. Locke. 

3. The ocean. 

A fubftitute. fhines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as .doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Where’s the king ? 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fea; 

Or lwell the curled waters ’hove the main, 

That things might change. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He fell, and ftruggling in the main, 

’ 1 - ' i--i.----.t-_j. Drvden. 


K ior. | 


***“* D .^ 

Cry’d out for helping hands, but cry’d in vain. 

Say, why Ihould the colledled main 
Itfelf within itfelf contain ? 

Why to its caverns Ihould it fometimes creep. 

And with delighted filence fleep 

On the lov’d bofom of its parent deep ? Prior , 

4. Violence; force. . 

He ’gan advance 
With huge-force, and infupportable main, 

And towards him with dreadful fury prance. Fa. 6 )u 
With might and main 

He hafted to get - up again. Huclibras , p. i. 

With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 

. With .brazen trumpets, and inflated box. . Dry den, 

5. [From manus, Latin.] A hand at dice. 

Were it good. 

To fet the exaeft wealth of all our ftates 

All at one caft; to fet fo rich a main 

In the nice hazard of one doubtful hour. Shakefpeare . 

To pafs our tedious hours awav. 

We throw a merry * Earl Dorfet's Sow, 

Writing is but juft like dice, . : 

And lucky mains make people wife: 

That jumbled words,, if fortune throw them. 

Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior 

6. The continent. : * 

In 1589 we turned challengers, and invaded the main of 

7 . A a h-pe, ^/ Bacon's ^' ar ‘with Spain, 

Mainland, n. f [main, and land.} Continent. 

Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays’d '. . 

Amid the ocean waves, . 

But was all defolate, and of fome thought, 

By fea to have been from the Celtick mainland brought.. 

»t\i r . _ , Fairy Queen< b. ii. 

Thofe whom Tyber’s holy forefts hide, 

m/r , ^ ^^ rce ’ s fr° m the mainland divide. Dryden’s /En 

Ma'inly. adv. [from main.I * 

1. Chiefly; principally. 

T in. A brutilh vice, 

r°i he u; n ° f Eve * ■ Milton’r Par,.Lojl . 
I hey are mainly reducible to three. . More 

terIt e o?The ftt, matter n0W f° Und in perpendicular aI 

t£& 

"isr*- [ “ - •*) ThHL «set 

Clofc by th, board the ^ 

neck. ^ vas a mer cy it was not hi: 

Ma inpernable, adj. Bailable - tW m„ . S74 

furety. 3 ma y admitted to giv< 
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Main- 
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Ma'inpernor. n.f. Surety; bail. 

He enforced the earl himfelf to fly, till twenty-fix noble- 
men became mampernors for his appearance at a certain day; 

alinft v r ng i ' t> the Wtermoft advanta g e »» taken 
agamft h,s furet.es „ /r , w 

Mainp RI se. n.f. [nwma.nA.pris, French.] Delivery into the 
cuftody of a friend, upon fecurity given for appearance; 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon, though 
the earl of Defmond was left to mainprize. Davies. 

Give its poor entertainer quarter ; 

And, by di(charge or mainprife , grant 

~ ,? e ! iv,r y from this bafe reftraint. Hudibras, p. ii. 

1 o Ma Inprise, v. a. To bail. 

Ma'insail. n. f. [main and fail.] The fail of the main- 
malt. 

They committed themfelves unto the fea, and hoifted up 
the mainfail to the wind, and made toward fhore. Adis xxvii. 
Ma'insheet. n.f. [main 2nd fleet.] The jfheet or fail of the* 
mainmaft. 

Strike, ftrike the top-fail ; let the mainfheet fly. 

And furl your fails. Dryden 

Ma'inyard. n.f. [main and yard.] The yard of the main- 
mad:. 

With (harp hooks they took hold of the tackling which 
held the mainyard to the mad:, then rowing they cut the 
tackling, and brought the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot. 
To MAINTAIN, v. a. [maintenir , French.] 

1. To preferve; to keep. 

The ingredients being prefcribed in their fubftance, main¬ 
tain the blood in a gentle fermentation, reclude oppilations, 
and mundify it. Harvey. 

This place, thefe pledges of your love, maintain. Dryd. 

2. To defend ; to hold out; to make good. 

God values no man more or lefs, in placing him high or 
low, but every one as he maintains his poft. Grew's Cofmol. 

3. To vindicate; tojuftify. 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edward earl of 
Glo’fter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear. Shak. 

Thefe poffeffions being unlawfully gotten, could not be 
maintained by the juft and honourable law of England. Davies. 

Maintain 

My right, nor think the name of mother vain. Dryden. 
Lord Roberts was full of contradi&ion in his temper, and of 
parts fo much luperior to any in the company, that he could 
too well maintain and juftify thofe contradictions. Clarendon. 
It is hard to maintain the truth. South. 

4. To continue ; to keep up. 

Maintain talk with the duke, that my charity be not of 
him perceived. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Some did the fong, and fome the choir maintain, 

Beneath a laurel fhade. Dryden. 

5. To keep up; to fupport the expence of. 

I feek not to wax great by others waining; 

Sufficeth, that I have maintains my ftate. 

And fends the poor well pleafed from my gate. Shakefp. 
What concerns it you if I wear pearl and gold ? I thank 
my good father I am able to maintain it. Shakefpeare. 

6. To fupport with the conveniences of life. 

It was St. Paul’s choice to maintain himfelf by his own la¬ 
bour. Hooker. 

If a woman maintain her hufband, (he is full of anger and 
much reproach. Eccluf xxv. 22. 

It is hard to maintain the truth, but much harder to be 
maintained by it. Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend 
its affertors ? South. 

7. To preferve from failure. 

Here ten thoufand images remain 
Without confufion, and their rank maintain » Blackmore. 

To Maintain, v. n. To fupport by argument; to aifert as 
a tenet. 

In tragedy and fatire I maintain againft fome of our mo¬ 
dern critTcks, that this age and the laft have excelled the an¬ 
cients. . . Dryden's Juvenal. 

Maintainable, adj. [from maintain.] Defenfible; juftifiable. 
Being made lord lieutenant of Bulloine, the walls fore 
beaten and (liaken, and fcarce maintainable , he defended the 
place againft the dauphin. . Hayward. 

Mainta'iner. n.f. [from maintain.] Supporter; cherilher. 

He dedicated the work to Sir Philip Sidney, a fpecial 
maintainer of all learning. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

The maintainers, and cherifhers of a regular devotion, a 
• ■ • South's Sermons. 


M A K 

Thofe of better fortune not makino- learning «-u * 
T"ll alC l-!?. r " eS witb Httie ‘ m pr°v;ment. ° 


true and decent piety. 


Maintenance, n.f. [ maintenant , French.] 
l Supply of the neceffaries of life ; fuftenance ; fuftentation. 

It was St. Paul’s own choice to maintain himfelf by his la¬ 
bour, whereas in living by the churches maintenance, as others 
did there had been no offence committed. Hooker, b. 1. 

God affigned Adam maintenance of life, and then appoint¬ 
ed him a law to observe. Hooker> b. u 


c O - UI.UC ill 

2 ’ support; protection; defence. 

fn 1 knew that no man might in reafon take u D on him 
to determme his own right, and according to his own de^ 
mi 2 ?' 10 " P r . oceed ln maintenance thereof. ^ Hookerb 7 
T be | mm "g and «ufe of this ordinance amonS/j 

it;fte^. the<iefence and f t ir 

3 - Continuance; fecurity from failure. ^ ^ Ireland ' 

a n^ atf ° eVer iS gra , nted t0 the church for God’s honour 
and the maintenance of his fervice, is granted for and to God! 

Ma'intop. n. f. [main and The top of 
r\cn? m t “ eir > Waintop joyful news they hear 
Of fhips, which by their mould bring new fupplies. Dryd. 
Uidtys could the maint0p-m2.fi. beftride, ^ 

Ma J" d d ° Wn r ther °P e r s «frhaaive vigour Aide. Addifon . 
IVIAJOR. adj . [ major , Latin.] J 

1. Greater in number, quantity, or extent. 

They bind none, no not though they be many, favins: 
only when they are the major part of a general affemblv, and 
then their voices being more in number, muft overfwav their 
judgments who are fewer. Hooker,, b. i v . 

The true meridian is a major circle paffing through the 
poles of the world and the zenith of any place, exactly di¬ 
viding the eaft from the weft. Brown's Vu g. Errours. 

In common dilcourfe we denominate perfons and things 
according to the major part of their character : he is to be 
called a wife man who has but few follies. Watts's Lovick. 

2 . Greater in dignity. 

Fall Greek, fall fame, honour, or go, or ftay. 

My major vow lies here. Shakefp. Troil. and CrefRda. 
Ma'jor. n.f M 

1. Th^ officer above the captain; the lowed field officer. 

2. A mayor or head officer of a town. Obfolete. 

3- The firft proportion of a (yjlogifm, containing fome o-ene- 
rality. & 

The major of our author’s argument is to be underftood of 
the material ingredients of bodies. Boyle. 

4. MA]o-B.-general. The general officer of the. fecond rank. 

Major-general Ravignan returned with the French king’s 
anfwer. Tat hr, N°. 53. 

5. M!a j OK-domo. n.f. [majeur-dome, "French.] One who holds 
occafionally the place of mafter of the houfe. 

Majora'tion. n.f. [from ihajor.] Encreafe; enlargement. 
There be five ways of majoration of founds : enclofure Am¬ 
ple ; enclofure with dilatation; communication ; reflexion 
concurrent; and approach to the fenfory. Bacon's Nat. Hifti 
Majo'rity. n.f [from major.] 

1. The ftate of being greater. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts that 
maketh the total greater. Grew's Cofmol. 

2. The greater number, [majorite, French.] 

It was highly probable the majority would be fo wife as to 
efpoufe that caufe which was moft agreeable to the publick 
weal, and by that means hinder a fedition. Addifon. 

As in fenates fo in fchools. 

Majority of voices rules. Prior. 

Decent executions keep the world in awe ; for that reafon 
the majority of mankind ought to be hanged every year. 

Arbuthnot's Hif. of J. Bull. 

3. [From majores, Latin.] Anceftry. 

Of evil parents an evil generation, a pofterity not unlike 
their majority ; of mifehievous progenitors, a venemous and 
deftruCtive progeny. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

4. Full age; end of minority. 

During the infancy of Henry the Hid, the barons were 
troubled in expelling the French : but this prince was no 
fooner come to his majority , but the barons railed a cruel war 
againft him. Davies on Ireland. 

5. Firft rank. Obfolete. 

Douglas, whofe high deeds, 

Whofe hot incurfions, and great name in arms, 

Holds from all foldiers chief majority. 

And military title capital. Shakefp . Henry IV - 

6. The office of a major. 

Maize, or Indian Wheat, n.f. , 

The whole maize plant has the appearance of a reed; t le 
male flowers are produced at remote diftances from the ruit 
on the fame plant, growing generally in a fpike upon the.top 
of the ftalk ; the female flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves, and are furrounded by three or iour leaves, 
which clofely adhere to the fruit until it is ripe : this plant is 
propagated in England only as a curiofity, but in America it 
is the principal fupport of the inhabitants, and con 
propasated with great care. .* ' 

Maize affords a very ftrong nouriihment, ^ut more vi 
than wheat. Arbsethnet on Alwnts- 

To 
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ToMak*. v.a. [macan, Saxon; machett , German; maken, 
Dutch.] 

To create. . r • .e 

Let us make man in our image. Lren. 1. 20. 

The Lord hath made all things for himfelf. Prov. xvi. 4. 
Remember’d thou 

Thy making, while the maker gave thee being. Milton. 

2 . To form of materials. 

He fafhioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it a 
molten calf. £xod. xxxii.y 

God hath made of one blood all nations of men. Atts. 
We have no other meafure, fave one of the moon, but 
are artificially made out of thefe by compounding or dividing 

them. . . HMer on Tme - 

3. To compofe : as, materials or ingredients.^ 

One of my fellows had the fpeed of him; 

Who, almoft dead for breath, had fcarcely more 
Than would make up his meffage. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The heav’n, the air, the earth, and boundlefs fea. 

Make but one temple for the deity. Waller. 

A pint of fait of tartar, expofed unto a moift air, will 
make far more liquor than the former meafure will contain. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

4. To form by art what is not natural. 

There Javifh nature, in her beft attire, 

Pours forth fweet odours, and alluring fights ; 

And art with her contending, doth afpire 

T* excel the natural with made delights. Spenfer. 

5. To produce as the agent. 

She may give fo much credit to her own laws, as to make 
their fentence weighter than any bare and naked conceit to 
the contrary. Hooker, b. v. 

If I fufpedt without caufe, why then make fport at me ; 
then let me be your jeft. Shakefp. Merry Wives ofWindfor. 

Thine enemies make a tumult. Pfal. lxxxiii. 2. 

When their hearts were merry they faid, Call for Samp- 
fon, that he may make us fport. Judg. xv i. 25. 

Give unto Solomon a perfe<ft heart to build the palace for 
the which I have made provifion. 1 Chron. xxix. 19. 

Why make ye this ado, and weep ? the damfel is not dead. 

Mark v. 39. 

He maketh interceffi'on to God againft Ifrael. Rom. xi. 2. 
Thou haft fet figns and wonders in the land of Egypt, 
and haft made thee a name. Jen. xxxii. 20. 

Should we then make mirth ? Ezek. xxi. 10. 

J'ofhua, made peace, and made a league with them to let 
them live. J 0 Jh. ix. 15. 

Both combine 

To make their greatnefs by the fall of man, Dryden. 

Egypt, mad with fuperftition grown. 

Makes gods of monfters. Tate's Juvenal. 

6. To produce as a caufe. 

Wealth maketh many friends; but the poor is feparated 
from his neighbour. Prov. xix. 4. 

A man*s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth him be¬ 
fore great men. _ Prov. xv iii. 16. 

The child who is taught to believe any occurrence to be a 
good or evil omen, or any day of the week lucky, hath a 
wide inroad made upon the foundnefs of his underftandino-. 

_ Watts. 

7. 1 o do ; to perform; topra&ife; to ufe. 

Though (he appear honeft to me, yet in other places (he 
enlargeth her mirth fo far, that there is fhrewd conftruaion 
made of her. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

She made hade, and let down her pitcher. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
Thou haft made an atonement for it. Exod xxix. 26. 

I will judge his houfe for ever, becaufe his fens made them- 
leJves vile, and he reftrained them not. 1 Sam. iii 13 

P ra y cr unto Q«r God. Neh. iv. q. 

tie (hall make a fpeedy riddance of all in the land. Zeph 
I hey all began to make excufe. Luke xiv. i8.’ 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 

certain contribution for the poor. Rom xv 96 

•to full proof of thy miniftry. 2 Tim. iv. c! 

i he Venetians, provoked by the Turks with divers iniu- 

r’,r h . land> refolved > wi *out delay, to make 

war hkew.le upon him KmlUo'o Hift. of the Turks. 

Such mufick as before was never ?nade, 

AM rile e A° f ° ld f th , e - f °i- S ° f mornin S fun £- Milton. 

and all ™ I 1 ' 0 " 5 fV ? WCre r ‘ ppcd up and frrveyed, 
he W ^„I C ‘° US S ° flCS md * Up0n a11 he had faid > and 7 all 


Says Carneades, fince neither you nor I love^repet”’ 
Themffius n0t n ° W ’" ake ^ ° f What dfe Wa$ Ur S ed a | ai " ft 

. T,* le Phoenicians made claim to this man as theirs^and 
attnbuted to him the invention of letters. Date 

Wh hat h ? pe ’J 0 Pantheus ■ whether can we run ? 

W a , ftand ’ and what ma y yet be done ? Dryd. 
bile merchants make long voyao-es bv fea 

o get eftates, he cuts a (horter way. ' Dryden' s Tuv 

1 0 What “ d did U'.vfe make that journey TZlJZ 
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dertook it by the expr efs commandment of his father s ghoft # 

Dryden's Dedication to the /Enas 
He that will make a good ufe of any part of his life, muft 
allow a large portion of it to recreation. Locke. 

Make fome requeft, and I, 

Whate’er it be, with that requeft comply. Addifon . 

Were it permitted, he Ihould make the tour of the whole 
fyftem of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrih. 

8. To caufe to have any quality. 

I will make your cities wafte. Lev. xxvi. 31. 

Her hufband hath utterly made them void on the day he 
heard them. Num. xxx. 12. 

When he had made a convenient room, he fet it in a wall, 
and made it faft with iron. hVifd. xiii. 15. 

Jefus came into Cana, where he made the water wine. 

John iv. 46. 

He was the more inflamed with the defire of battle with 
Waller, to make even all accounts. Clarendon, b. viii. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 

Permitted you to fight for this ufurper ; 

All to make fure the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryden's Spani/h Fryar. 
In refpeSt of actions within the reach of fuch a power in 
him, a man feems as free as it is poffible for freedom to make 
him. Locke. 

9. To bring into any ftate or condition. 

I have made thee a god to Pharaoh. Exod. vii. 1. 

Jofeph made ready his chariot, and went up to meet Ifrael. 

Gen. xlvi. 29. 

Who made thee a prince and a judge over us ? Exod. ii. 
Ye have troubled me to make me to ftink among; the inha- 
bitants. Gen. xxxiv. 30. 

He made himfelf of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a fervant. Phil. ii. 7. 

He (hould be made manifeft to Ifrael. John i, 31. 

Though I be free from all men, yet have I made mvieif 
fervant unto all, that I might gain the more. 1 Cor. ix, id. 
He hath made me a by-word of the peopl e :vd aforetime 
I was as a tabret. 1 Job xv ii. 

Make ye him drunken; for he magnified himfelf aga 
the Lord. J er . xlvii.i. 26. 

Jofeph was not willing to make her a publick example. 

Matt. i. 19. 

By the affiftance of this faculty we have all thofe ideas in 
our underftandings, which, though we do not actually con¬ 
template, yet we can bring in fight, and make appear again, 
and be the objedts of our thoughts. Locke. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs by bringing a drunken man into their company, 
and (hewing them what a bead he made of himfelf. Watts. 

10. To form; to fettle. 

Thofe who are wife in courts 
Make friendfhips with the minifters of ftate. 

Nor feek the ruins of a wretched exile. V ow , 

11. To hold ; to keep. 

Deep in a cave the fybil makes abode. Dryd*n 

12. To fecure from diftrefs ; to eftablifh in riches or happinefs* 

He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him¬ 
felf made in the unchafte compofition. Shakefpeare . 

This is the night. 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shakefp. 

Each element his dread command obeys, Jt ' 

Who makes or ruins with a fmile or frown. 

Who as by one he did our nation raife. 

So now he with another pulls us down. Drvden 

13. To fuffer; to incur. ^ryuen. 

The lofs was private that I made ; 

"Twas but myfelf I loft; I loft no legions. Dryden. 

condVme e P ‘ Une Unj ly ’ who ^ ihipwreck a fe- 
14- To commit. Bacon ' 

Ji e thIrei n k!l'w CO nr ny “ ! ^ h ° Ufe ’ 

fau I ,t Wm h n fi e i Plead 7 ^ « exS/te 

faults which I have made. n j 

15. To compel; to force; to conftrain. 

That the Joul in a (leepmg man fhould be this moment 
bufy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man nr>t 
remember thofe thoughts, would need fome better proof than 
bare affertion to make it be believed. proof t&an 

They fhould be made to rife at their earlv hnnr u oc e - 
care ftouW be taken in waking them. tha( it be Jt foal 

16. To intend ; to purpofe to do Cocke. 

TZ this civil <Nefti 0 n, friend » 

What doft thou make a fhipboard ? to what end ? D J 

Gomez; what mak'Jl thou here with 
of city-bailiffs ? J with a whole brotherhood 

17. To raife as profit from any thing SpmiJh Fryar ' 

M,p "‘ 

? Did 












































































































































































































































ttfUW* * f in of - you by . an y of them 1 font. - 2 Or. 

what muft niw the 

If it ;<? mponf It , V> '. Arbuthnot : on Cains. 

18. To reach ; to tend to; to arrive at. ' 

lattd of eit'herfidf’ tKeythat l il “ ™ke no. 

j, 7 , Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vl. 
aii . „ 1 ve made tlle Port already. 

And laugh fecurely at the lazy form. Diyden 

-r n , The y P 1 ^ their Matter’d oars 1 * 

I o iieareft land, and make the Libyan {hoars. Dryden 
_ D ld 1 but P ur P ofe to embark with thee, ' : ‘ ‘ ’ 

Whde gentle zephyrs play in profp W gales ;' 

But would forfake the fop, and-7^ the {hoar. 

When the winds whittle, and the tempefts roar ? Prior 

19. I o gain. * 

The wind came about, and fettled in the weft for many 
days, lo as We could make little or no way. Bacon 

I have made way 

To fome Phihftian lords, with .whom to treat. Milton 
Now mark a little why Virgil' is fo much concerned to 
make this marriage, it was to make way for the divorce which 
he intended afterwards. Dryded’c Mn. 

20. To force; to gain by force. 

R u gg ed rocks are interpos’d in vain; 

He makes his way o’er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents, and unforded {{reams. Dry den's Virr 

T he none wall which divides China from Tartary, is 
reckoned nine hundred miles long, running over rocks, and 
making way for rivers through mighty arches. Tcmtle 

21. To exhibit. r * 

When thou makefl a dinner, call not thy friends but the 

P°P!’ Luke xiv. 12. 

22. 1 o pay; to give. 

He Ihall make amends for the harm that he hath done. Lev. 

23. To put; to place. 

You muft make a great difference between Hercules’s la¬ 
bours by land, and Jafon’s voyage by fea for the golden 

P eece - Bacon s War with Spain. 

24. To turn to feme ufe. 

Whate’er they catch. 

Their fury makes an inftrument of war. Dryden's Ain. 

25. To incline ; to dilpofe. 

It is not requifite they fhould defooy our reafon, that is, 
to make us rely on the foength of nature, when {he is leaft 
able to relieve us. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

26. To prove as an argument. 

Seeing they judge this to make nothing in the world for 
them. Hooker , b\ ii. 

You conceive you have no more to do than, having found 
the principal word in a concordance, introduce as much of 
the verfc as will lerve your turn, though in reality it makes 
nothing for you. Swift. 

27. Toreprefent; to fhow. 

He is not that goofe and afs that Valla would make him. 

Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

28. To conftitute. 

Our defires carry the mind out to abfent good, according 
to the neceflity which we think there is of it, to the making 
or encreafe of our happinefs. Locke. 

29. To amount to. 

Whatfoever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man’s perfon. Gal. ii. 16. 

30. To mould; to form. 

Lye not erect but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed ; or with the legs gathered up, which is the more whole- 
fome. • Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

* Some undeferved fault 

I’ll find about the making of the bed. Shakefpeare. 

They mow fern green, and - burning of them to allies, 
make the allies up into balls with a little water. Mortimer. 

31. Lo Make away. To kill; to deftroy. 

He will not let flip any advantage to make away him whofc 
juft title, encbled by courage and goodnefs, may one day 
{hake the feat of a never-fecure tyranny. Sidney , b. ii. 

The duke of Clarence, lieutenant of Ireland, was, by 
practice of evil perfons about the king his brotner, called 
thence away, and foon after, by finifter means, was clean 
made azvay. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He may have a likely guefs, , 

" How thefe were they that made away his brother. Shakefp. 
Trajan would fay of the vain jealoufy of princes that feeic 
to make away thofe that afpire to their fucceflion, that there 
was never king that did put to death his fucceffor. Bacon. 

My mother I flew at my very birth, and fince have made 
away two- of her-brothers, and happily to make way for the 
purpofes of others againft myfelf. Hayward. 
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"7> H^m. 

Who brought them into the world. b ^ & th( ^ 

3 f Make away. To transfer * Addifn.. 

\xt\ l Debtors, 

When they never mean to pay, 

I o fome friend make all away. n . „ 

33 - 2VM.AKB account To reckon ; to believe. " /4t - 

lutelv^Xf o r t h“ bUtthat £? a ' d ^ abfo- 

f ~f To efteetnfrif^ ** ** 

x The fame who have made Mfe ■ 

36. TeM A Kngeed. To maintain; to defend s 

The grand mafter, guarded with a company of 2 ,„ 

he place § S ’ r ° Ve ^ ° Ut ■** by ^ } 

wn c Knotles s H'fjl. of the T&h 

hen he comes to make good his confident undertaking 

other. fam “ ‘ ay thl " SS ‘ hat agree Veiy IittIe with °“ 

111 either die, or I’ll make good the place. Drnlt' 
As for this other argument, that by purfuing one fi n l 
theme they gain an advantage to exprefs, and work S 
paffions, I wtflr any example he could bring from them could 

ma \ wlf add k wl Dryden on dramatick Poe/,. 

I will add what the fame author fubjoins to make good hi 
foregoing remark. r . » 

37. To Make good. To fulfil; to accomplifo 

0 _ T“ 1S lett eT doth make good the friar’s words. Shake ft 

38. Make /# of To confider as of no confequence 

I hey made light of it, and went their ways. Matt, xxii <r 

39. To Make love. To court; to play the gallant. ’ 
now happy each of the fexes would be, .if there was a 

window in the breaft of every one that makes or receives love, 
cr y ,r — Addifon's Guardian , N'. iq6. 

40. xo Make merry. To feaft; to partake of an entertain¬ 
ment. 

A hundred pound or two, to make merry withal ? Shakefp. 
The king, to make demonftration to the world, that the 
proceedings againft Sir William Stanley, impofed upon him 
by neceflity of ftate, had not diminilhed the affe&ion he bare 
to his brother, went to Latham, to make merry with his mo¬ 
ther and the earl. ... Bacon's Henry Vllth. 

A gentleman and his wife will ride to make merry with his 
neighbour, and after a day thofe two go to a third; in which 
progrefs they encreafe like fnowballs, till through their bur- 
thenfome weight they break. Careiu's Survey of Cornwall. 

41. To Make much of. To cherilh; to fofter. 

The king hearing of their adventure, fuddenly falls to take 
pride in making much of them, extolling them with infinite 

P raifes - _ _ Sidney , b. ii. 

The bird is dead 

That we have made fo much on ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

It is good difcretion not to make too much of any man at 
the firft. Bacon's EJJays. 

The eafy and the lazy make much of the gout; and yet 
making much of themfelves too, they take care to cany it pre- 
fently to bed, and keep it warm. Temple. 

42. To Make of. What to make of is, how to underftand. 
That they Ihould have knowledge of the languages and 

affairs of thofe that lie at fuch a diftance from them, was a 
thing we could not tell what to make of. Bacon. 

I paft the fummer here at Nimmeguen, without the leaft 
remembrance of what had happened to me in the fpring, till 
about the end of September, and then I began to feel a pain 
I knew not what to make of in the fame joint of my other 
foot. Temple. 

There is another ftatue in brafs of Apollo, with a modem 
infeription on the pedeftal, which I know not what to make 
of Addifon on Italy. 

I defired he would let me fee his book : he did fo, find¬ 
ing : I could not make any thing of it. Tatter. 

Upon one fide of the pillar were huge pieces of iron flick¬ 
ing out, cut into ftrange figures, which we knew not what 
to make of Gulliver s Travels. 

43. To Make of. To produce from; to eftedl. 

I am aftonifhed, that thofe who have appeared againft this 
paper have made fo very little of it. Addifon. 

44. To Make of To confider; to account; to efteem. 

Iflakes {he no more of me than of a flave ? Dryden. 

45. To Make of. Tocherifti; to fofter. 

Xaycus was wonderfully beloved, and made of by the 
Turkifh merchants, whofe language he had learned. Knolie*. 

46. To Make over. To fettle in the hands of truftees. 

Widows, who have tried one lover, 

Truft none again till th’ have made over. Hudihas , p- m * 

The 
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The wife betimes make over their eftates. 

Make o'er thy honour by a deed of truft. 

And give me feizure of the mighty wealth. 

Ai- TsMake wn To transfer. 

4/0 The fecond mercy made over to us by the fe'cond covenan , 
is the promife of pardon. Hammond. 

Age and youth cannot be made over : nothing but time can 
takeaway years, or give them. . , Collier. 

My waift is reduced to the depth of four inches-by what 
I have already made over to my neck. Addifon s Guard. 

Moor, to whom that patent was made over , was forced to 
leave off coining. . Swift. 

48. To Make out. To clear; to explain; to clear to one s 

feif. 

Make out the reft-,—I am diforder’d fo, 

I know not farther what to fay or do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Antiquaries make out the moft ancient medals from a letter 
with great difficulty to be dilcerned upon the face and reveffe. 

Felton on the ClaJJicks. 
It may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the bills of fare 
for fome fuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

49. To Make out. To prove; to evince. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out to himfelf, than the exiftence of a God. Locke. 

Though they are not felf-evident principles, yet what 
may be "made out from them by a wary deduction, may be 
depended on as certain and infallible truths. Locke. 

Men of wit and parts, but of fliort thoughts and little me¬ 
ditation, are apt to diftruft every thing for fiction that is not 
the di£fate of fenfe, or made out immediately to their fenfes. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
We are to vindicate the juft providence of God in the 
government of the world, and to endeavour, as well as we 
can, upon an imperfedt view of things, to make out the 
beauty and harmony of all the feeming difeords and irregu¬ 
larities of the divine adminiftration. Tilloifon's Sermons. 

Scaliger hath made out , that the hiftory of Troy was no 
more the invention of Homer than of Virgil. Dryden. 

In the paffages from our own divines, moft of the reafon- 
ings. which make out both my propofitions are already fuggeft- 
ed. Atterbury s Sermons. 

I dare engage to make it out^ that, inftead of contributing 
(equal to the landed men, they will have their full principal 
and intereft at fix per Cent. Swift's Mifcel. 

50. To Make fure of To confider as certain. 

They made as Jure of health and life, as if both of them 
were at their difpofe. Dryden-. 

51. To Make fure of To fecure to one’s pofleflion. 

But whether marriage bring joy or forrow. 

Make fure of this day, and hang to-morrow. Dryden. 

52. To Make up. To get together. 

How will the farmer be able to make up his rent at quar- 

ter - da r r ? _ Uch. 

53. Lo Make up. To reconcile; to repair. 

This kind of comprehenfion in feripture being therefore 
received, ftill there is no doubt how far we are to proceed 
by collecftion before the full and complete meafure of things 
neceffary be made up. . Hooker, b. i. 

I knew when feven juftices could not make up a quarrel. 

Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

54. To Make up. To repair. 

I fought for a man among them that fhould make up the 
hedge, and ftand in the gap before me for the land. Ezek. 
55 * I 0 compofe, as of ingredients. 

Thefe are the lineaments of this vice of flattery, which 
lure do together make up a face of moft extreme deformity. 

tt . Government of the Tongue. 

is to encounter an enemy made up of wiles and ftrata- 
gems; an old ferpent, and a long experienced deceiver. 

*7 » n ... , South's Sermons . 

1* 1 i? ouIc i be made U P of the largeft meafures of fpiritual 
5 n d , efi , re) ho P e > hatred, grief* indignation. Sprat. 

~ x jr h he was all made up of love and charms; 

hatever maid could wifti, or man admire. Addifon 
arlequin s part is made up of blunders and abfurdities/ 

Vinp’c firre i . Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

ines, figs, oranges, almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields 
^corn, make up the moft delightful little landlkip imagina- 

‘ OM -ns, racks, daggers, anffc 

Make up the frightful horror of the place. Garth 

f he parties among us are made up on one fide r>f * * 

wings, and on the other of prelbyterians f moderate 

56 - To Make up. Tofinf y Sw, f‘- 

^rzi;\zx ,cint fwalIow l ft r d r moa 

57 - Tofupply; to repair. C °""‘ 

r d ^ “Supply of the fcriptur^mfuffic^J “"a 

1 borrowed that celebrated name for an eyidlhce Vmy 
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fubjea, that fo what was wanting -, * .. 

made up in the example. Glanvil 

Thus think the crowd, who, eager to engage. 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage ; 

Who ne’er confider, but without a paufe 
Make up in paflion what they want in caufe. ; Dryden. 
If they retrench any the fmaller particulars in their ordi¬ 
nary expence, it will eafily make up the halfpenny a-day which 
we have now under confideration. Addifon's Sped. 

This wifely {he makes up heir time* 

Mif-fpent when youth was in its prime. Granville * 

There muft needs be another ftate to make up the inequa¬ 
lities of this, and to falve all irregular appearances. Atterbury 
If his romantick difpofition tranfport him fo far as to ex- 
pe<ft little or nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and refpedL Swift. 

58. To Make up. To clear. 

The reafons you allege, do more conduce 
To the hot paflion of diftemper’d blood. 

Than to make up a free determination 

’Twixt right and wrong. Shakefp. Troll, and Crejf det. 

Though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

He was to make up his accounts with his lord, and by an 
eafy undifcoverable cheat he could provide againft the im¬ 
pending diftrefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

59. To Make up. To accomplilh; to conclude; to som- 
plete. 

Is not the lady Conftance in this troop ? 

■—I know {he is not; for this match made up. 

Her prefence would have interrupted much. Shakefpeare . 

On Wednefday the general account is made up and prints 
ed, and on Thurfday publilhed. Graunt's Bill of Mortality. 

This life is a feene of vanity, that foon pafles away, and 
affords no folid fatisfa&ion but in the confcioufnefs of doing 
well, and in the hopes of another life : this is what I can fay 
upon experience, and what you will find to be true wh'ei 
you come to make up the account. Locke. 

To Make. v. n. 

1. To tend; to travel; to go any way; to rufti. 

Oh me, lieutenant! what villains have done this ? 

—I think, that one of them is hereabouts. 

And canno* make away. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

1 do befeech your majefty make up, 

Left your retirement do amaze your friends. Shakefpeare. 
i he earl of Lincoln refolved to make on where the kina 
was* to give him batttle, and marched towards Newark. & 

rp U . , . „ , Bacon's Henry VIT. 

I here made forth to us a final! boat, with about eight per- 

0I w n u* 'a K. . Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Warily provide, that while we make forth to that which is 
better, we meet not with that which is worfe. Bacon's E/favs 
A wonderful erroneous obfervation that maketh about, is’ 
commonly received contrary to experience. Bacon 

Make on, upon the heads 

Of men, ftruck down like piles, to reach the lives 
Of thofe remain and ftand. Benj. Johnfon’e Catalliie ■ 
The Moors, terrified with the hideous cry of the foldiers 
makntg toward land, were eafily beaten from the Ihore. Knillel. 

unto Riftml * ° Ut fr ° m “fXmlftr n ° rth r ar - d 
Some fpeedy way for paflage muft be foundT”’ ' 
Make to the city by the poftern gate. dryden. 

rj. r The bull 

His eafier conqueft proudly did forego * 

And making at him with a furious bound; 

^‘TV,o h l S f bent foreb £ ad a!m ’ d a double wound. Drydett 
F J°° , ate / ou ''g Turnus the delufion found * 

A man 1 • from the ground. Dryden 

thofe lads Aat a ufM to vt him" ft e ^H in te , et .° ne oi 

and feizing on a naked fword w'after Jhl°boj f 

n- k ?- a 1 C ° Ur '^ gentleman trotting before me with t fn 

Th y fide> l U P t0 ?lim - JEX AeeX 
byfeKr ,W>t USdifeaiy > ^ ka 'king 

Shi^ ”; 0nftt0 “ S boar rufht forth i his baleful eves Mdi ^ >U 
Rof ? a L n§ fire ’ and hls fti ff~pointed briftles ^ 

wt«it h P T ^ iS baCk! at Adf 

To contribute. Smith s Phesdra and Hippolitus; 

Whatfoever makes nothing to your fuh^-q- ^ - • 

Pe Rl° h’A dmit n0t Unt ° A work JCa ’ 13 ’ m PJ 0 ~ 
Blinded he is by the love nf K' nr , Dryden. 

tight is wrong, and wrong i s rth^ K° beUeVe that the 
own advantage' ° when it makes for his 

2 ‘ T ° ° Pe ” te > t0 aa ae a Proof or argument, ofc£l^ 

Id Z 


Glanville'i Seep . 
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^2hoftSvWMlt nCe of “7Jaw divine, „ or the 
the light of reafon nor r § umei J t ’ otherwife found out by 
doth L^ Lamft tha" which y r t e f Ub ‘ ick inc °°~ce 
tnftituted for theVrdering of* 

«f the church itfelf fuffic?th. “ ’ the vei 7 au * orlt y 

That which fhould make for a. , looker-. 

t? &ar-«i=wr 

of 1c ^7ag“nfthim be ***"'’ and mahth unt0 «* tighi ' K,I h °.™ ak “ *S? t hin §- ** 1 ****■ 

Perkb wirbeckfi d^ ^ - Which male for P ^Itn. 

Whilft hL k fi ' ng at tlmC and tem P or ‘ z ing, which, 
i m his practices were covert, made for him, did 
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Both in him, i„ things, as me ,, 

Such plain roofs as^i^c^Id ra* f ° UBd - ** 

The^Lrf W ‘ ththe ^Sfe. 


wasaWof hoT/rings! 5 ° ? f ° me ‘Sultan Achm tl 
and ^ few of her^^ 

1 • ' h " B - w t- - £-£S 


It *«far to this purpofc, that the light conferring ftonlf in 
Ita^y mull be fet in the fun for fome while before they retain 

° T xr, , ., . , Digby on Bodies 

What avails it me to acknowledge, that I have not been 
able to do him right in any line ; for even my own confef- 

fion makes againft me. Dryden's Bed. to the Mn 

. 1 o concur. 


Antiquity, cuftom, and confent, in the church of God 
making ^ that which law doth eftablifh, are themfelves 
moft fufficient reafons to uphold the fame, unlefs fome nota- 
Die publick inconvenience enforce the contrary. Hooker 

4. To fhew; to appear; to carry appearance. 

Joffiua and all Ifrael made as if they were beaten before 
them, and fled. JoJh.Vm. 15. 

It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, that you make 
as if you hanged yourfelf, and they will give it out that you 
are quite dead. Arbuthnofs Hiji. of John Bull . 

5. Ta Make away with . To deftroy; to kill; to make away. 

This phrafe is improper. } 

The women of Greece were feized with an unaccountable 
melancholy, which djfpofed ieveral of them to make away 
•with themfelves. ^ Addjon's Sped: N°. 231. 

& To Make for. To advantage; to favour. 

Compare with indifferency thefe difparities of times, and 
we fhall plainly perceive, that they make for the advantage, 
©f England at this prefent time. Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 

None deny there is a God, but thofe for whom it maketh 
that there were no God. Bacon's EJfays. 

I was affur’d, that nothing was defign’d 
Againft thee but fafe cuftody and hold ; 

That made for me, I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprizes. Milton . 

p *J. To Make up. To compensate; to be inftead. 

Have you got a fupply of friends to make up for thofe who 
are gone ? Swift to Pope. 

Make, n.f [from the verb.] Form; ftrudlure; nature.. 

Thofe mercurial fpirits, which were only lent the earth to 
fhew men their folly in admiring it, poffefs delights of a no¬ 
bler make and nature, which antedate immortality. Glanville. 

Upon the deceafe of a lion the beafts met to chufe a king: 
feveral put up, but one was not of make for a king; another 
Wanted brains or ftrength. E'Ef range. 

Is our perfeftion of fo frail a make , 

As ev’ry plot can undermine and fhake. Dryden. 

Several lies are produced in the loyal ward of Portfoken of 
fo feeble a make , as not to bear carriage to the Royal Ex¬ 
change. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 7. 

It may be with fuperior fouls as with gigar.tick, which ex¬ 
ceed the due proportion of parts, and, like the old heroes of 
that ?nake , commit fomething near extravagance. Pope. 
Make. n.f. [maca, gemaca, Saxon.] Companion; favourite 
friend. 

The elf therewith aftonied, 

Upftarted lightly from his loofer make , 

And his unfteady weapons ’gan in hand to take 
Bid her therefore herfelf foon ready make. 

To wait on love amongft his lovely crew; 

Where every one that mifTeth then her make y 
Shall be by him amearft with penance due. 

For fince the wife town. 

Has let the fports down, 

Of May games and morris. 

The maids and their makes , 

At dancing and wakes. 

Had their napkins and pofies. 

And the wipers for their nofes. Benj. Johnfon's Owls. 
Ma'kebate. n.f. [make and debate .] Breeder of quarrels. 

Love in her paffions, like a right makebate , whifpered to 
both Tides arguments of quarrel. Sidney. 

Outrageous party-writers are like a couple of makebatesy 
who inflame fmall quarrels by a thoufand ffories. Swift. 
Ma'ker. n.f. [from make.] 

1. The Creator. 


Fa. $u 


Spenfer. 


Ma T° a mQ kepeace fhall become my ao-e c? , r 

Makeweight, n.f [make and weirhtl Am, r re¬ 
thrown in to make up weight ^ 

Me lonely fitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of makeweight candle, nor the joyous talk 

yuSXZgf*** pmi*. 

A difeafei a diften) £ 

T r , Better it is to be private 
In forrow s torments, than ty’d to the pomp of a pal ace 
N urfe inward maladies , which have not fcope to bebreath’d 

th W ' r \? hyflC f ' anS firft re< l uire > that the malady hi known 
thoroughly, afterwards teach how to cure and redrefs it. 

o . « Spenfer 1 s State of Ireland 

a you faft • y° ur ftomachs are too young • 

And abftmence engenders maladies. Shakefpeare. 

An ufual draught, or accidental violence of motion, has 
removed that malady that has baffled the fkill of phyfleians. 

T nvA’c o r j • 1 South's Sermons. 

l^ove s a malady 4 without a cure; 

Fierce love has pierc’d me with his fiery dart. 

He fires within, and hifles at my heart. Dryden. 

Malanders. n.f. [from mal andarcy Italian, to- go ill.] A 
dry fcab on the paftern of horfes. 

MATAPERT. adj. [mal and pert.] Saucy ; quick with impu¬ 
dence ; fprightly without refpedl or decency. 

Peace, mafter marquis, you ar & malapert'. 

Your fire-new damp of honour is fcarce current. Shakefp. 

If thou dar’fl: tempt me further, draw thy fword. 
—What, what ? nay, then, I mull have an ounce or two 
of this malapert blood from you. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Are you growing malapert ? Will you force me make ufe 
of my authority ? Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Ma'lapertness. n. f.' [from malapert .] Livelinefs of reply 
without decency; quick impudence; faucinefs. 
Ma'lapertly. adv. [from malapert .] Impudently; faucily. 
To Mala'xate. v. a. [[xocXccrlu.] To foften, or knead to 
foftnefs, any body. 

Malaxa'tion. n. f. [from malaxate. ] The act of foftening. 
Male. adj. [male , French; mafcuiusy Lat.] Of the fex that 
begets young; not female. 

Which fhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
difledtion of the mother, were laid open to the world ? Locke • 
You are the richefl: perfon in the commonwealth; you 
have no male child; your daughters are all married to weal¬ 
thy patricians. Swift's Examinery N°. 27. 

Male. n.f. The he of any fpecies. 

In moil the male is the greater, and in fome few the fe¬ 
male. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N p . 852. 

There be more males than females, but in different pro¬ 
portions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality , 

Male, in compofition, fignifies illy from male , Latin; male , 
old French. 

Maleadminitra'tion. n.f. Bad management of affairs. 
From the practice of the wife# nations, when a prince 
was laid afide for ?naleadminjlration, the nobles and people 
did refume the adminiftration of the fupreme power. Swift. 

A general canonical denunciation, is that which is made 
touching fuch a matter as properly belongs to the ecclcfiafti- 
cal court, for that a fubjedt denounces his fuperior, or fome 
criminal prelate, for maleadminjlrationy or a wicked life. 

Ayliffe's Parergen* 

Maleconte'nt. 7 adj. [male and content ,J Difcontentcd ; 
Maleconte'nted. J diflatisfied. 

Brother Clarence, how like you our choice, 

That you Hand p^nfire, as half makcmtenl, Shakefpeare^ 
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Poor Clarence ! Is it for a wife 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. bhakejp. 
The king, for the better fecuring his ftate againft muti¬ 
nous and maUconUnted fubjedts, who might have their refuge 
in Scotland, fent a folemn ambaflage unto Janies III. to con¬ 
clude a peace. Bacon s Henry VII. 

They cannot fignalize themfelves as malecontentSy without 
breaking through all the fofter virtues. Addifon's Freeholder. 

The ufual way in defpotick governments is to confine the 
malecontent to fome caftle. Jddifon's Freeholder. 

Maleconte'ntedly. adv. [from malecontent. J Withdilcon- 

Maleconte'ntedness. n.f [from malecontent.] Difcontent- 
ednefs; want of affedlion to government. 

They would aferibe the laying down my paper to a fpirit 
of malccontentednefs . Spectator , N . 445* 

Maledi'cte d. adj. [malediBus, Latin.] Accurfed. _ Dili. 

Malediction, n . f . [ malediction ^ French; maledi £ lio > Lat.] 
Curfe ; execration ; denunciation of evil. 

Then let my life long time on earth maintained be. 

To wretched me, the laft, worft malediction. Sidney. 

The true original caufe thereof, divine malediction , laid by 
the fin of man upon thefe creatures which God hath made 
for the ufe of man, was above the reach of their natural ca¬ 
pacity. Hooker , b. i. 

In Spain they flayed near eight months, during all which 
time Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions ; which 
yet, upon the prince’s fafe arrival in the weft, did vanifh into 
praifes. TVoiton. 

Malefaction, n.f. [male and facioy Latin.] A crime; an 
offence. 

Guilty creatures at a play 
Have, by the very cunning of the feene. 

Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefently 

They have proclaim’d their malefactions. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Malefa ctor, n. f. [male and facio, Latin.] An offender 
againft law; a criminal; a guilty perfon. 

A jaylor to bring forth 

Some monftrous malefaCtor. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Fear his word. 

As much as malefactors do your fword. Rofcommon. 

It is a fad thing when men fhall repair to theminiftry, not 
for preferment but refuge; like malefactors flying to the altar,, 
only to fave their lives. South’s Sermons. 

If their barking dog difturb her eafe, 

Th’ unmanner’d malefactor is arraign’d. Dryden's Juv. 

The malefaCtor goatwvas laid 

On Bacchus’ altar, and his forfeit paid. Dryden. 

Male'fick. 7 adj. [maleficusy Latin.] Mifchievous; hurtful. 

Male'fic>ue. S Diet . 

Malepra'ctice. n.f. [male and practice.] PradHce contrary 
to rules. J 

Malevolence, n.f [malevolently Latin.] Ill will; inclina¬ 

tion to hurt others ; malignity. 

The fon of Duncan 

Lives in the Englifh court; and is receiv’d 
Of the moft pious Edward with fuch grace, 

That the malevolence of fortune nothin^ 

Takes from his high refpe£h. ° Shait/p. Macb,th. 

Maie'volent. adj. [malevoks, Latin.] Iil-difpofed towards 
others; unfavourable ; malignant, 

I have thee in my arms, 

Though our malevolent ftars have ftruggled hard, 

V, A , nd held us lon g afunder.' Dryden's Kim Arthur. 

M Jignam°y ENTLy ' ^ ^° m matcmhnct -l Malignly; ma- 

fr„I h f e v,°r k r id r n0t °e !y reftnt his faH > vindicate him 
f om thofe afperfions that were malevolently caft upon him. 

n 'h Y aliC6r FrenchJ Latin.] ^° CalFore ^' 

1. Uadnefs of defign; deliberate mifehief. 

God hath forgiven me many fins of malice, and therefore 
furely he will pity my infirmities. Taylor's holy livinr 

2. Ill intention to any one; defire of hurting. y 

Duncan is in his grave; 

Maine domeftick, foreign levy, nothing 

v^an touch him further I cl l r. , , _ 

[fr ° m then0Un -J regteh“: 

The caufe why he this fly fo malUed, 

TE * a h C m £ ° ther Which him bore and bred. 

The moft fine-fingered workman on the ground 
Arachne, by his means, was vanquilhedf o* r 

k V icI ° us - ad J- [ malhieux , French; malitiofus Lunffm 
dilpofed to any one; intending ill; malignant. ’ - 1 1 ' 

We mo# not ftint 
Uur neceffary aflions in the fear 
I o cope malicious cenfurers; which ever 
As rav nous fifhes do a veffel follow ’ 
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Sudden, malicious , fmackiog of ev ry fin 
That has a name. ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Stand up, O Lord, and be not merciful unto them that 
offend of malicious wickednefs. , Pfal. lix. 5. 

Thou know’ft what malicious foe. 

Envying our happinefs, and of his own 
Defpairing, feeks to work us woe and fhame. Milton.^ 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exa6ls a more particular regard. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Maliciously, adv. [from malicious .] With malignity; with 
intention of mifehief. 

An intrigue between his majefty and a junto of minifters 
malicioufy bent againft me, broke out, and had like to have 
ended in my utter deftruclion. Gulliver's Travels. 

Maliciousness* n.f. [from malicious.] Malice; intention of 
mifehief to another. 

Not out of envy or malicioufnefsy 
Do I forbear to crave your fpecial aid. Herberts 

MalEgn. adj. [ maligney French; malignus , Latin: the g is 
mute or liquefeent.] 

1. Unfavourable; ill-difpofed to any one; malicious. 

Witchcraft may be by a tacit operation of malign fpirits. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiji* 

If in the conftellations war were fprung. 

Two planets, ruffling from afpedl malign 
Of fierceft oppofition, in mid Iky, 

Should combat, and their jarring fpheres confound. Milt. 
Of contempt, and the zra//^ hoftile influence it has upon 
government, every man’s experience will Inform him. South . 

2. Infectious ; fatal to the body ; peftilential. 

He that tumeth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers and pernicious im^ 
poftumations. Bacon's EJfays. 

To Mali'gn. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] 

1. To regard with envy or malice. 

The people pra&ife what mifehiefs and villanies they will 
againft private men, whom they maUgn 9 by ftealing their 
goods, or murdering them. Spenfer on Ireland . 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor fhould fo ma^ 
lign his fucceffor, as to fuffer an evil to grow up which he 
might timely have kept under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

. Strangers confpired together againft him, and maligned him 
m the wildernefs. E ccluJ\ xlv. 18. 

If it is a pleafure to be envied and fhot at, to be maligned 
ftandmg, and to.be depifed falling; then is it a pleafure to 
be great, and to be able to difpofe of mens fortunes. South. 

2. To mifehief; to hurt; to harm. 

Mali'gnancy. n.f. [from malignant .] 

1. Malevolence; malice; unfavourablenefs. 

My ftars fhine darkly over me; the malignancy of my fate 
might, perhaps, diftemper yours; therefore I crave your 

The infeaion doth produce a bubo, which, according to 
the degree of its malignancy, either proves eafily curable, or 
elle it proceeds in its venom. r e.. * 

Mali'gn ant. adj. [malignant , French.] ^ r i er y* 

1. Malign; envious; unpropitious; malicious; mifchievous* 
intending or effeaing ill. *«ucmevous , 

O malignant and ill-boading ftars f' 

Now art thou come unto a feaft of death. Shakefbeare 
Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon, P ' 
His will -is moft malignant y and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII 

the vapours, and thereby 

. Let the Jearn’d begin Ttm P U s Mifccl. 

Th enquiry, where difeafe could Inter in; 

How thofe atoms forc>d tfaeir 

hat m the foultlefs frame they found to make their prey ? 

Malignant, n.f. Drydm U th ‘ duch ‘fi °f Ormmd. 

lt A n“r° f iU inte " tion; malevolently difpofed 
dermine his great ^luth’or^ 

Mali'gnantey.. ul rfrn“ ” c C1Vl1 Wars ‘ 

malicioufly; mifehievoufly. ‘ gnant ^ With ill intention; 

If^eft, 6 °M P <?n nCy ’ and ftate 

he Ihould &11 malignantly remain ’ 


Nov^ 
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'Pad foe to the Plebeians, your voices mio-ht 

^A®4“rR S r/ 0 rT felVeS - ;• ,o Shak 4 '«re's Clonus. 

Vith ill will. ^ C ° ne who re S ards mother 

Such as thefe are philofophy’s maligners, who pronounce 

ri e e f™° ft S enerous contemplations, needlefs unprofitable fub- 

T f • rr Glarrailie's Apology. 

Cleanfinel V^f ary ' 7 % “X <Wto in point of 
cleanhnds, which fome of my maligners call in queftion. 

2. Sarcaftical ccnfurer. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Mal.'gn IT y. n.f. [malignitc, French.] 

1. Malice; maiicioufnefs. 

_ Dee^ s are done which man might charge aright 
ftubborn fate, or undifcerning might, 

Had not their guilt the lawlefs foldiers known. 

And made the whole malignity their own, Fickell. 

2. Contrariety to life ; deftrudtive tendency. 

. Whether any tokens of poifon did appear, reports are va¬ 
rious ; his phyficians difcerned an invincible malignity in his 

i ifeafe. . Hayward. 

.No redrefs could be obtained with any vigour proportion- 
able to the malignity of that far-fpread difea£ K. Charles. 

3. EviJnefs of nature. 

This Ihows the high malignity of fraud, that in the natural 
courfe of it tends to the deftru&ion of common life, by de- 
lrroying truft and mutual confidence. South’s Sermons . 

Mali'gnly. adv. [from malign.] Envioufiy; with ill will • 
tnifchievoufly. * 

Left you think I railly more than teach, 

Or praife malignly arts I cannot reach; 

Let me for once prefume t’ iuftrud the times. Pope. 

Ma'lkin. n.f. [from mal, of Mary, and kin, the diminutive 
termination.] A kind of mop made of clouts for fweepino - 
ovens ; thence a frightful figure of clouts drefled up ; thence 
a dirty wench. . Hanmer. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Mall. n.f. [malleus , Lat. a hammer.] 

1. A ftroke; a blow. 

With mighty mall. 

The monfter mercilefs him made to fall. Fairy Queen. 

Give that rev’rend head a mall 
•Or two, or three, againft a wall. Hudihras, p. ii. 

A kind of beater or hammer, [mail, French.] 

He took a mall, and after having hollowed the handle, and 
that part which ftrikes the ball, he enclofed in them feveral 
drugs. Addifon’s Spelt. N°. 195. 

3 . A walk where they formerly played with malls and balls. 
Moll is, in IAandick, an area or walk fpread with fhells. 

This the beau monde fhall from the mall furvey. 

And hail with mufick its propitious ray. Pope. 

To Mall. v. a. [from the noun.] To beat or ftrike with a 
mall. 

Ma'lxard. n.f. [malart , French.] The drake of the wild 
duck. 

Antony 

Claps on his fea-wing, like a doating mallard, 

Leaving the fight in height. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The birds that are moft ealy to be drawn are mallard, 
Ihoveler, and goofe. Peacham on Drawing. 

Arm your hook with the line, and cut fo much of a brown 
mallard’s feather as will make the wings. Walton's Angler. 

MALLEABi-Li T Y. n.f [from malleable .] Quality of enduring 
the hammer; quality of fpreading under the hammer. 

Supposing the nominal efience of gold to be a body of 
fuch a peculiar colour and weight, with the malleability and 
fufibility, the real efience is that oonftitution on which thefe 

- qualities and their union depend. Locke. 

Ma'lleable. adj. [malleable, French; from malleus , Latin, 
a hammer.] Capable of being fpread by beating: this is a 
quality poflefted in the moft eminent degree by gold, it be¬ 
ing more ductile than any other metal; and is oppofite to 
friability' or brittlenefs. Quincy. 

Make it more ftrong for falls, though it come not to the 
degree to be malleable. Bacon. 

The beaten foldier proves moft manful. 

That like his fword endures the anvil; 

And juftly’s held more formidable. 

The more his valour’s malleable. Hudibras , p. ii. 

If the body is compaft, and bends or yields inward to 
prefiion without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and elaf- 
tick, returning to its figure with a force riling from the mu¬ 
tual attra&ion of its parts: if the parts Aide upon one an¬ 
other, the body is malleable or foft. Newton s Opticks. 

Ma'lleablenxss. n.f. [from malleable.'] Quality of enduring 
the hammer; malleability ; du&ility. 

The bodies of moft ufe that are fought for out of the 
earth are the metals, which are diftinguifhed from other bo¬ 
dies by their weight, fufibility, and malleablenefs. Locke. 

To Ma'lleate. v. a. [from malleus, Latin.] To hammer; 
to forge or fhape by the hammer. 

He Jirft found out the art of melting and malleating me- 
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tals, and making them ufeful for tools r\ 

Ttevefci &d Latin ’ j Awood “h~. 

;dl“mTre^r aril ^ with a wooden 

Their left-hand does the calking iron <mide 
The rattling mallet with the right they' lift ’ n , 
Ma uo«. n. f[ mal Latin . ^ Wt. Diydc,' 

t he mallow has a fibrous root: the leaves url 
angular: the flower conf.fts of one leaf is of rh r ° Un<1 or 
bell-lhaped kind, and cut into five 4meii8 a |l 1 ? Pan(, f d 
bottom: from the centre rifes a pyramfdal tie f the 
part loaded wtth many fmall threads or filaments m ° ft 
centre of the flower-cup rifes the pointal i,Zl thc ' 

becomes the fruit, and" this If iCmS, t 
pointed, wrapt, for the moft part, within the ^ 

and divided into feveral cells fo difpofed round the S e r ‘th P : 
each little lodge appears moft artificially jointed within rtf 
correfpond.ngftris or channels: the feed 7 i often fo ped , f 
a kidney: the feeds are fix, of which the firft is foS 
Wild, and ufed in medicine. vtai 

Shards or mallows for the pot. Miller. 

That keep the loofen’d body found* , 

Ma'lmsey. n.f Dry dm i 

1. A fort of grape. See Vine* 

2 . A kind of wine. 

White-handed miftrefs, one fweet Word with thee 

Honey, and milk, and fugar, there is three. 

-Hay then two treys; and if you grow fo nice, 

MALT ^"’r W °f ’ c nd ma,m f‘y- Shakefpeare 

MALT . n.f [mealr, Saxon; m<mt, Dutch.] Grain tailed 
m water and fermented, then dried on a kiln. P 

. e ? r firft infufed in the H< l uor . and is afterwards 

boiled with the hop. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. , o8 

Maltdust. n.f [malt and dujl.] ^ 

Malt- duft is an enricher of barren land, and a great unJ 
prover of barley. Mortimer’s HufbalZ 

Maltfloor. n.f. [malt and floor.] A floor to dry malt. ^ 

Lmpty the earn from the ciftern into the malt-R oot. Mart 
fo Malt. v. n. 

1. To make malt. 

2. To be made malt. 

To houfe it green it will mow-burn, which will make it 
malt worfe. Mortimer's Hujbandm. 

Ma ltdrink. n.f [malt and drink.] 

All maltdrinks may be boiled into the confiftence of a filmy 
fyrup. Flayer on the Humours , 

Malthorse. n.f. [malt and horfe.] It feems to have been, 
in Shakefpeare’s time, a term of reproach for a dull doit. 

You peafant fwain, you whorefon, you malthorfe drudge. 

Sbakefpeare's Faming of the Shrew. 

Mome, malthorfe, capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch. Shak. 

Maltster.’ \ n 'f' t from ° nQ who makes malt. 

Sir Arthur the maltjler ! how fine it will found ! Swift . 

Tom came home in the chariot by his lady’s fide; but 
he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of which Aie 
died ; and Tom is now a journeyman maltjler. Swift. 

Malva'ceous. adj. [malva, Latin.] Relating to mallows. 
Malversation, n.f. [French.] Badfhifts; mean artifices; 
wicked and fraudulent tricks. 

Mam. In.f [mamma, Latin: this word is faid to be 
Mamma'. 5 found for the compellation of mother in all lan¬ 
guages ; and is therefore fuppofed to be the firft fyllables that 
a child pronounces.] The fond word for mother. 

Poor Cupid fobbing fcarce could fpeak ; 

Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye: 

Alas ! how eafy my milfake ? 

I took you for your likenefs Cloe. Prior. 

Little matters and miffes are great impediments to fervants; 
the remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales to 
papa and mamma. Swift’s Rules to Servants. 

Mamme'e tree, n.f 

The mammee tree hath a rofaceous fiower, which confifts 
of feveral leaves placed in a circular order, from whofe cup 
arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an aJmoft fphe- 
rical flefhy fruit, containing two or three feeds inclofed in 
hard rough fhells. Miller. 

Ma'mmet. n.f [from mam or mamma.] A puppet, a figure 
drefied up. . Hanmer. 

Kate ; this is no world 

To play with mammets , and to tilt with lips. Shakefp. 
Ma'mmifo km. adj. [mammiforme, French; mamma forma, 
Latin.] Having the ftiape of paps or dugs. 

Mammillary, adj. [mammillaire, Fr. mammillaris , Latin.] 
Belonging to the paps or dugs. 

MA'MMOCK. n.f A large fhapelefs piece. 

The ice was broken into large mammocks, fames's Voyage. 
To Ma'mmock. v. a. [from the noun.] To tear; to breax, 
to pull to pieces. - ; . 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly; and he diet fo '- 1 - 
his teeth, and did tear Tt! Oh, I warrant, how be mam- 
mockt it! Shakefpean’s Cumltmm. 

MA'MMON. n.f. [Syriack.] Riches. 
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MAN. n.f. [man, mon, Saxon.] 

*• H rTe n kS'but a man as lam; the violet (metis to him 
as it doth to me; the element (hews to h.m as it do ho 
me all his fenfes have but human conditions. Sbakejp. 

All the weft bank of Nilus is polfefled by an idolatrous, 
max-eating nation. , j , BrenwoJ on Languages. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanted yet, and then was man defign d, 

Conicious of thought. Dryden sOv,d. 

Nature in man capacious fouls hath wrought, 

And given them voice exprefiive of their thought; 

In man the God defeends, and joys to find 
The narrow image of his greater mind. Creech s Manilius. 
A combination of the ideas of a certain figure, with the 
powers of motion, and reafoning joined to fubftance, make 
the ordinary idea of a man. Locke. 

On human adions reafon though you can, ^ 

It may be reafon, but it is not man. Pope's Epijlles. 

2. Not a woman. 

Bring forth men children only ! 

For thy undaunted metal fliould compofe ^ 

Nothing but males. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

I had*not fo much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. _ Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Every man child fhall be circumcifed. Gen. Xvii. 10. 

Ceneus, a woman once, and once a man. 

But ending in the fex (he firft began. Dryden s JEn. 

A long time fince the cuftom began, among people of qua¬ 
lity, to keep men cooks of the French nation. 

. Not a boy. 

The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d. 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. 

. A fervant; an attendant; a dependant. 

Now thanked be the great god Pan, 

Which thus preferves my loved life, 

Thanked be I that keep a man. 

Who ended hath this bloody ftrife: 

For if my man mutt praifes have. 

What then muft I that keep the knave ? 

My brother’s fervants 

Were then my fellows, now they are my men. Shakefp. 
Such gentlemen as are his majefty’s own fworn fervants 
fnouid be preferred to the charge of his majefty’s fhips; 
choice being made of men of valour and capacity rather than 
to employ other mens men. Raleigh's EJfays. 

I and my man will prefcntly go ride 
Far as the Cornifli mount. Cowley. 

. A word of familiarity bordering on contempt. 

You may partake of any thing we fay : 

We fpeak no treafon, man. Shakefp. Richard III. 

It is ufed in a loofe fignification like the French on, one, any 

This fame young fober-blooded boy doth not love me, nor 
a man cannot make him laugh. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A man in an inftant may difeover the afiertion to be im- 
pofiible. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

He is a good-natured man, and will give as much as a man 
would defire. Stillingfeet. 

By ten thoufand of them a man fhall not be able to ad¬ 
vance one ftep in knowledge. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Our thoughts will not be diredted what objedts to purlue, 
nor be taken off from thole they have once fixed on ; but 

run away with a man , in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in 
view. ^ Locke. 

A man would expedl to find fome antiquities; but all they 
have to fhow of this nature is an old roftrum of a Roman 

. Addifon. 

A man might make a pretty landfcape of his own planta¬ 
tion- Addifon. 

One of uncommon qualifications. 

Manners maketh man. William of Wickham. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more is none. 

—What beaft was’t then 
That made you break this enterprife to me ? 

When you durft do it, then you were a ?nan • 

And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be fo much more the man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth 

He tript me behind, being down, infulted, rail’d. 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man , 

That wprthied him. SLhfp cnre ’s King Lear. 

Will reckons he fhould not have been thc ?nan he is had 
not he broke windows, and knocked down conftables when 
he was a young fellow. Addifon’s Spett. <y ' 

. A human being qualified in any particular manner. 

Thou art but a youth, and he a man of war* 
youth. 

. Individual. 

In matters .of equity between man and 


MAN 

has taught us to put my neighbour iii the place of myfctf; 
and myfelf in the place of my neighbour. IVatts s LogtcL 

10. Not a beaft. 

Thy face, bright Centaur, autumn s heats retain. 

The fofter feafon Anting to the man. Creech’s Mahiuiis. 
11 Wealthy or independant perfon : to this fenfe 10me refer 
the Following paffage of Shakefpeare, others to the fenfe next 

f01 There g would this monfter make a man ; any ftrange beaft 
there makes a man. Shakefpeare’s Fempefl. 

What poor man would not carry a great burthen of gold 
to be made a man for ever. TiUotfon's Sermons . 

12. When a perfon is not in his fenfes, we fay, he is not his 
own man. Ainf. 

13. A moveable piece at chefs of draughts. 

14. Man of war. A fhip of war. 

A Flemifh man of war lighted upon them, and overmaf- 
tered them. Careiv’s Survey of Cornwall 

To Man. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifti with men. 

Your (hips are not well mann’d ; 

Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakefpeare. 

A navy, to fecure the feas, is mann’d; 

And forces fent. Daniel’s Civil War. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them fhould fend certain 
fhips to fea well manned, and apparelled to fight. Hayward. 

Their fhips go as long voyages as any, and are for their 
burdens as well manned. Raleigh’s EJfays . 

He had manned it with a great number of tall foldiers, 
more than for the proportion of the caftle. Bacon. 

They man their boats, and ail their young men arm. 

Waller . 

The Venetians could fet out thirty men of war, a hundred 
gallies, and ten galeafes ; though I cannot conceive how they 
could man a fleet of half the number. Addifon on Italy. 

Timoleon forced the Carthaginians out, though they had 
manned out a fleet of two hundred men of war. Arbuthnot. 
To guard with men. 

See, how the furly Warwick mans the wall. Shakefp . 

There ftands the caftle by yond tuft of trees, 

Mann’d with three hundred men. Shakefp. Richard II. 

The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call. 

To fally from one port, or man one publick wall. 

. To fortify; to ftrengthen. 

Advife how war may be beft upheld, 

Mann’ d by her two main nerves, iron and gold. 

In all her equipage. Milton. 

Theodofius having mann'd his foul with proper reflexions, 
exerted himfelf in the beft manner he could, to animate 
his penitent. Addifon’s Spelt. N°. 164. 

. To tame a hawk. 

Another way I have to ?nan my haggard. 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 

That is, to watch her. Shakefpeare. 

To attend; to ferve ; to wait on. 

Thou whorefon mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in 
my cap than to wait at my heels : I was never manned with 
agate till now. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

They diftill their hufbands land 
In deco&ions, and are mann'd 
With ten empyricks in their chamber. 

Lying for the fpirit of amber. Betij. Johnfon's Forejl. 

6. To direft in hoftility; to point; to aim. An obfolete word. 
Man but a rufh againft Othello’s breaft, 

And he retires. Shakefpeare’s Othello 

MANACLES, n.f. [manicles, French, manias from manus, 
Latin.] Chain for the hands ; fhackles. 

For my fake wear this glove; 

It is a manacle of love. Shakefpeare’e Cymieline. 

Thou 

Mult, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ftreet. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Such a perfon 

Could fetch your brother from the manacles 

Of the all-holding law. Shakefp. Meaf for Meafure 

Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like mana- 

T°h.t e a Eccluf. xxi. JO. 

.fl nds ° f 1 u e aw good men count their ornament 
and protection; others, their manacles and oppreflion. 

r r . ■ King Charles. 

[from the noun.] To chain the hands; 

. , , , V e ’ U bait th X bears ‘0 death, 

And manacle tne bearward in their chains. ShakeLbeare 
111 manacle thy neck and feet together v/ i ,? 

Is it thus yon /fe this monarch, anflSfo 

lnm hand and foot. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart sJh 

To Ma'kaos*. n. [menager, French.] ' ' 

1. I o conduit; to carry on. 

heaThens athCrS ^ thc dlarge of idola,r y the 

16 A StillingfLeU 


To Ma'nacle. 
to ftiackle. 


v. a. 
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man 

Le* her at leaf!; the vocal brafs infpire. 

And tell the nations in no vulgar ftraim 

, ^ 

3. to govrrtmTetS: 0the *■*' fteed - r ^ ; 

wan C ant U ;ou. ICk ^ our P oi «> ff we win manage BuU P1 , 
4 - To wield; to move or ufe ea% ^ ° f >% mi 
tubeS are c umbferfomfe, and fcarfce to be eafil^ ma- 

S. To iuiibahd, to make the objeft of caution. * ^ 

J™ Is " 0 more t° manage! If I fall, 

It fhall be like myfelf ; a fetting fun 

Should leave a track of glory in the (kies; D nden 

The lefs he had to loie, the lefs he car’d, 

^ To menage loathfome life,when love was the reward Dnd 

6 -<^sr^s^ ency: this is a 

Notwithftanding it was fo much his intereft to manage his 

To MaVage. v. *. To fuperintend affairs; <o£wft' 
sa ^ e 5 nem t0 menage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wifdom fees thee wane ZW& 
Manage v. a. [milage, Menage, French.] 
i. Conduct ; adminiftration. 

Tb hirii piit 

Tht manage of my Fate. Shahjpeare's Temped. 

1 his might have been prevented* 

With very eafy arguments of love, 

Which now the manage of two kingdoms muft 
With fearful, bloody ilTue arbitrate. Shakefp K %hn 
For the rebels which ftand out in Ireland, 

Expedient manage muft be made, my liege, 

Ere further leifure yield them further means. Shakefpeare 
, X oun S men, in the condudt and manage of actions, em- 
bjace more than they can hold, and ftir more than they can 

qU !^- . p Bacon's EJfays. 

1 he plea of a good intention will ferve to fan&ify the 
worft actions ; the proof of which is but too manifeft from 
that fcandaloiis dodlrine of the jefuits concerning the direc¬ 
tion of the intention, and likewife from the whole manage of 
the late rebellion. South’s Sermons. 

Whenever we take a ftrong biafs, it is not out of a moral 
incapacity to do better, but for want of a careful manage and 
difeipline to fet us right at firfL L'EJfrange's Fables. 

2i Ufe ; inftrumentality. 

To think to make gold of quickfilver is not to be hoped ; 
for quickfilver will not endure the manage of the lire. Bacon. 

3. Government of a horfe. 

In thy /lumbers 

I heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 

Speak terms of manage to the bounding fteed; Shakefp. 
The horfe you muft draw in his career with his manage 
and turn, doing the curvetto. Peachatn. 

Manageable, adj. [from manage .] 

1. Eafy in the ufe; not difficult to be wielded or moved. 

The conditions of weapons and their improvement are, 
that they may ferve in all weathers; and that the carriage 
may be light and manageable. Bacon's EJJays . 

Very long tubes are, by reafon of their length, apt to 
bend, and fhake by bending fo as to caufe a continual trem¬ 
bling in the objeefts, whereas by contrivance the glafles are 
readily manageable. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Governable; tractable. 

Ma'n age ableness. n.f [from manageable.] 

1. Accommodation to eafy ufe. 

This difagreement may be imputed to the greater or lefs ex- 
actnefs or manageablenefs of the inftruments employed. Boyle. 

2. Tra£lablenefs ; eafinefs to be governed. 

Management, n.f [ menagement , French.] 

1. Conduct ; adminiftration. 

Mark with what management their tribes divide; 

Some ftick to you, and fome to t’other fide. Dryden. 

An ill argument introduced with deference, will procure 
more credit than the profoundeft fcience with a rough, info- 
lent, and noify management. Locke on Education. 

The wrong management of the earl of Godolphin was the 
only caufe of the Union. Swift's Mifcel, 

2. Practice ; tranfadtion; dealing. 

He had great managements With ecclefiafticks in the view of 
being advanced to the pontificate* Addijon on Italy. 

MaNager. n.f. [from manage.] 

i . One who has the condu< 5 l or direction of any thing. 

A fkilftil manager of the rabble, fo long as they have but 
ears to hear, needs never enquire whether they have any un- 
dorftanding. Stutb's Sermons . 


MAN 


The, 


o 1 he »*n*ger opens his lluice ever* hfeht. and Ja A 
the water into the town. ' ■ 3 anti diftributes 

An artful manager ,' that crept between ’ 

4 A m fne "^ and .and was a kind effereen P„, 
2. A man of frugality; a good hufband. ‘' T- 

A- prince of great afpifing thoughts • in the 

h fS er of his treafure, and yet boumiful’ from his ft ’ 3 * <7 ' 

t,0 Th:!™arI^ e d ^ cSnot but 1 be 

Ma'nagerv. French./ *»#*• 

’ chre&ion; adminiftration. 

I hey who moft exa£Hy deferibe that battle, give fo in 
amount of any condudl or diferetion in the managery 0 f hat 
affair, that poftenty would receive little benefit tn «, e W 
particular relation of it. S. 

2. Hufbandry; frugality. 1/5 ^ vin. 

The court of Rome has, In other inftances, fo well at 
tefted its good managery, that it Is hot credible crowds are 
conferred gratis. p.. ff„. are 

3« Manner of ufing. " ^ ^ lct P 

No_ expert general will bring a company of raw, uhtrained 
men mto the field, but will, by little bloodlefs (kirmflhes 
inftruft them m the manner of the fight, and teach them the 
ready manager,y of their weapons. Decay of Piety 

Manation. »./ [manatio, Latin.] The aft of ifiuiiw ( [om 
fomething elie. 0 1 

MA'NCHE. n.f. [French.] A fieeve. 
fineb^ead ^ Frendi; A ffnall loaf of 

Take a fmall toaft of manchet , dipped in oil of fweet al¬ 
monds. Baca 

I love to entertain my friends with a frugal collation; a 
cup of wipe, a diffi of fruit, and a manchet. More's Dial. 
Manchine'el tree, n.f [fnahccmilla , Latin.] 

The manchineel tree has male flowers, or katkins, which 
are produced, at remote diftances from embrios, which be¬ 
come mund flefhy fruit, in which is contained a rNrgh woody 
nut, inclofing four or five flat feeds: it is a native of the 
Weft Indies, and grows equal to the fize of an oak: its 
Wood,^ which is fawn out into planks, and brought to Eng¬ 
land, is of a beautiful grain, will polifh well and Jaft long, 
and is therefore much efteemed in cabinet-makers work : in 
cutting doWh thoie trees, the juice of the bark, which is of 
a milky colour, muft be burnt out before the work is begun; 
for its nature is fo corrofive, that it will raife blifters on the 
fkin, and burn holes in linen; and if it fhould happen to flie 
into the eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of lofing 
their fight: the fruit is of the colour and fizc 6f the golden 
pippen, by which many Europeans have been deceived j fome 
of whom have greatly fuffered, and others loft their lives by 
eating it, which will corrode the mouth and throat: the 
leaves of thefe trees alfo abound with a milky juice of the 
fame nature, fo that the cattle never fhelter themfelves under 
them, and fcarcely will any vegetable grow under their fhade; 
yet the goats eat this fruit without any injury. Miller. 

To MA'NCIPATE. u. a. [ maneipo , Latin.] To enflave; to 
bind ; to tie. 

Although the regular part of nature is feldorli varied, yet 
the meteors, which are in themfelves more unftable, and lefs 
mancipated to ftated motions, are oftentimes employed to va¬ 
rious ends. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Mancipation, n.f. [from mancipate.] Slavery; imvoluritary 
obligation. 

Ma'nciple. n.f [ manceps , Latin.] The fteward cf a com¬ 
munity ; the purveyor: it is particularly ufed of the purveyor 
of a college. 

Their manciple fell dangeroufly ill. 

Bread muft be had, their grift went to the mill: 

This fimkin moderately ftole before. 

Their fteward lick, he robb’d them ten times more. 

Betterton's Miller of Trompingtm. 

MANDA'MUS. n.f. [Latin.] A writ granted by the king, 
fo called from the initial word. 

MandariN. n.f. A Chinefe nobleman or magiftrate. 

Ma'ndatarv. n.f. [ mandataire , Fr. from mando , Latin.] 

He to whom the pope has, by virtue of his prerogative, 
and his own proper right, given a mandate for his benefice. 

Ayliffe's Panrgon. 

Ma'ndate. n.f. [j mlmdatum , Latin.] 

1 . Command. 

Her force is not any where fo apparent as in exprefs man¬ 
dates or prohibitions, efpeciaTly upon advice and conlultation 
going before. Hooker , b. i . 

The neceflity of the times caft the power of the three 
eftates upon himfelf, that his mandates fhould pafs for laws, 
whereby he laid what taxes he pleafed. Howell's Vocal Forejl. 

2 . Precept; charge; coinmiffion, fent or tranfmitted. 

Who 
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Who knows, 

If the fcarce bearded Casfar have not fent 
His powerful mandate to you. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
This Moor, 

Your fpecial mandate, for the ftate affairs, 

Hath hither brought. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

He thought theinahdate forg’d, your death conceal’d. Dryd. 

This dream all powerful Juno fends, I bear 
Her mighty mandates, and her word's you hear : 

Hafte, arm your Ardeans. Dryden s Ain. 

MANDATOR, n.f. [Latin.] Dife&or. 

A perfon is faid to be a client to his advocate, but a maf- 
ter and mandator to his pro&or. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

Mandatory, adj. [;mandare, Latin.] Preceptive; directory. 
Ma'ndible. n.f [; mandibula , Latin.] The jaw; the inftru- 
ment of manducation. 


man 


wr 


a great fight Nt fea 

Abbot 


. Artimefia behaved herfelf manfully in 
/hen Xerxes flood by as a coward. 

I.flew him manfully in fight, 

Without falfe ’vantage, or bafe treachery. Shakefpeare ; 

He that with this Chriftian armour manfully fights again ft $ 
and repels, the temptations and affaults of his fpiritual "ene¬ 
mies ; he that keeps his confcience void of offence, fhall en¬ 
joy peace here, and for ever. Ray on Creation. 

MaTfulness. n.f [from manful.] Stoutnefs; boldnefs. 
Mangco'rn. n.f. [; mengen, Dutch, to mingle.] Com of fe~ 
veral kinds mixed : as, wheat and rye. 

Ma'nganese. n. f [. manganefia , low Latin.] 

Manganefe is extremely well known by name; though the 
glaffmen ufe it for many different fubftances, that have the 
fame effe<5t in clearing the foul colour of their glaf3 : it is 
znt or manaucanon. . properly an iron ore cf a poorer fort; the moft perfe£l fprt 

He faith, only the crocodile moveth the upper jaw, as if is of a dark iron grey, very heavy but brittle. Hilh 

the upper mandible did make an articulation with the era- Manganefe is rarely found but in an iron vein* Woodward. 

n j um> Grew's Mufaum. MANGE, n.f [de mangeaifen, French.] The itch or fcab ill 

Mandi'euLaR. n.f. [from mandibula, Latin.] Belonging to ti¬ 


the jaw. 

Mandi'lion. n. f [tnandiglidne, Italian.] A foldier’s coat. 

Skinner. A loofe garment; a fl'eevelefs jacket. Aitf. 
Ma'ndrel. n.f [mandrin, French.] 

Mandrels are made with a long wooden fhank, to fit ftiff 
into a round hole that is made in the work, that is to be 
turned ; this mandrel is called a fhank, or pin-mandrel: and 
if the hole the fhank is to fit into be very fmall, and the 
Ifrork to be faftened on it pretty heavy, then turners fallen a 
round iron fhank or pin, and faften their work upon iri 

Mbxon's Mechanical Exercfcs. 
Ma'ndrake. n.f. [mandragoras, Lat. mandragoge, Fr.] 

The flower of the mandrake confifts of one leaf in the 
fhape of a bell, and is divided at the top into feveral parts ; 
the pointal afterwards becomes a jglobular foft fruit, iri which 
are contained many kidney-fhaped feeds : the roots of this 
plant is faid to bear a refemblace to the human form. The 
Reports of tying a dog to this plant, in order to root' it up, 
and prevent the certain death of the perfon who dares to at¬ 
tempt fuch a defed, and of the groans emitted by it when the 
violence is offered, are equally fabulous. Miller. 

Among other virtues, inandrakes has been falfely celebra¬ 
ted for renderihg barren worilen fruitful: it has a foporifick 
quality, and the ancients ufed it when they wanted a nar- 
Cotick of the moft powerful kind; Hill's Mat. Med. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 

1 would invent as bitter fearchirig terms, 

As curft,’ as harfh, and horrible to hear. Shakefpeare. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all Ihe drowfy fyrUps of the world. 

Shall ever med’eine thefe to that fweet fleep. Shakefpeare . 

And flirieks like mandrakes, lorn out of the earth. 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. Shakefp. 
Give me of thy fons mandrakes. Gen. xxx. 14. 

Go, and catch a falling ftar. 

Get with child a mandrake root. Donne 

To Ma'nducate. v. a . [manduco. Lot.] To chew; to cat.' 
MANOuCA'Tiok. n.f. [ fiianducatio, Latin.] Eating. 

Manducation is the adion 6f the lower jaw in chewing the 
food, and preparing it in the mouth before it is received into 
the Itomach. <5^ • 

As he who is not a holy perfon does hot feed upon Chrift, 
it is apparent that our manducation muft be fpiritual, and 
therefore fo muft the food, and confequently it cannot be na- 

VDmf BC{h f r T'. u r °yWs Worthy Communicant. 
Mane, n. f [maenc, Dutch.] The hail which hangs cWn on 
the neck of horfes, or other aninlals. 

Dametas was toffed from the faddle to the niane of the 
horiej and thence to the ground. Sidney, b. ii. 

A curne comb, maine comb, and whip for a jade. Puffer. 

The weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloofe his am’raus fold ; 

Ancb like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Beftookfeam Shakefp. Trcil. and CreJTuId. 

1 he horfes breaking loofe, ran np and down with fheir 
tads and manes on a light--fire. KmUes's Hiji. cf the Turks 
A lion fhakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows. }J 

For quitting both their fwords and reins, *’ 

rh ey grafp’d with all their ftrength the manes Ha,Him* 

Ma'neater. n f [non fat.] A cannibal- an an^o 

phagite ; one that feeds upon human flefli P ° 

MaS& "f- [from.thenoun.1 Having a mane. 

Hail, O ye holy manes! hail again 
Paternal afhes. 0 n , , r , t 

MANFUL, adj. [man and full.] Bold;,flout, ** 

T . A handful 

it had devour’d ’twas fo manful rr . 

Ma neully. adv. [from manful.} Boldly; ftoutly. ‘ * 


cattle. 

The fheep died of the rot, and the fwine of the mange. 

Bcnj. yphnfbtu 

. Tell what criiis does divine 

The rot in fheep, or mange in fwine. Hudibras , p. i. 

Ma'nger. n. f. [mangeoire, French.J The place dr vcffel in 
which animals are fed with corn. 

She brought forth her firft-born fon; and laid him in a 
manger. Luke 11. 7 . 

A churlifh cur got into a manger , and there lay growling 
tb keep the horfes from their provender. Li Eft range's_ Fab . 

Ma'nginess. n.f. [from mangy.] Scabbinefs ; infe&ion with 
the mange.. 

To MA'N GEE. v. a. [;mdngelen, Dutch, to be wanting; man - 
cus, Latin.] To lacerate; to ciit or tear piece-meal ; to 
butcher. 

Caflio, may you fufpect 

Who they fhould be, that thus have mangled you ? Shak. 
Your diihonpur 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ftate 
Of that integrity which fhould become it. Shake(peer 

Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly firings. 
Mangle my apprehenfive tenderefir parts, 

Exafperate, exulcerate, and raife 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb; 

Or medicinal liquor can affuage. ° Milton's Agonfcs, 
7 he tri P le P 01ter of the Stygian feat, ^ 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning, at thy feet, £ 

And, feiz d with fear, forgot his mangled meat. Dryden . 5 
What could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, 7 

But mangle and disjoint-this brittle frame ! £ 

More fatal Henry’s words ; they murder Emma’s fame. ) 

l£ ‘j noi one gentleman^ daughter ftoubfread 

or underftand her own natural tongue; as any one may find, 
who can hear them when they are difpofed to mangle a plav 
or a novel, where the leaft word out of the common road 
difconcerts them. Swift tc a'young Lady. 

They have joined the moft obdurate confonants without 
one intervening vowel, only to Aiorten a (yllable; fo that 
moft of the books we fee liow-a-days, are full of thoftr 
memghngs and abbreviatiohs. Swift’s Let. to the Ld. Treafua 
Inextricable difficulties occur by mangling the fenfe' and" 
curtailing authors BaU VefleLns cn TeirnZ 

A hacker; one that dertroy. 

Since after tbee may rife an impious Jirie, 

Goarfe manglers of the human face divine; 

Pdint on, till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 

^ A ^ nd llve ai ? d the monarch of thv art. T'4 

a *-w 

Mangy, adj. [from Iiifedid with the mange • f c /bbf 

Away, thou ifi’ue of a mangy do? ! S ’ abb ^ 

1 fwoon to fee thee. ° ct-- 

tSi,:' t- - '—j 

Ma'nhood. n.f. [from man.] 

1. Human nature. 

In Seth was the church of God eft-Min, J r 
Chrift defeended, as touching his mjfd.^'’ f,0 “ ' 

2. Virility ; not womanhood. s Par - Loft, l. xii, 

AnTt’ 11 P ° W ’ r to a lovefeign now 

W^^ehisLnWbow,. Dryden. 


3 - Virility; not childhood. 


T etchv 
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Man 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy; 

Thy fchool-days frightful, deflate, wild and-furious • 

By P fraud or ‘t"" 8 ’ b ° ld and ven ‘urous. Shal 

JJy fraud or force the fuitor train deltroy. 

And ftartmg into manhood, fcorn the boy. JW, Ock/Tev 

4. Courage; bravery; refolution; fortitude! ? ^ 

<mbUi thln f/ 0 - hard but h ' s v ulour overcame; which he fo 

he for ?!/ V Tl’ £hat aIth0U S h no ma " was fpoken of but 
he for manhood, he was called the courteous Amphialus. 

ManI'ac^l. }^madToige: L3t ‘ ] Ra S in S with «*&!£% 

Epilepfies and maniacal lunacies ufually conform to the age 

M ?£££,. [mmife/lus, Latin.] * * 

^il' 1 > °P en S not concealed ; not doubtful; apparent. 

1 hey all concur as principles, they all have their forcible 
operations therem, although not all in like apparent and ma- 
mfeft manner. r Hooker b . 

f o a ^ h L Cl k may , b ? k -° Wn 0f God is in them; 

for God hath fhewed it unto them. Rom i 10 

He was fore-ordained before the foundation of the world 
but was mamfejl in thefe laft times for you. 1 P e t. \. 20. 

tv He ^11 

Kefplendent all his father manifeft 
Exnrefs’d. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. x. 

lhus mamfejl to fight the God appear’d. Dry den's JEn. 
1 faw, I faw him manfejl in view, 

His voice, his figure, and his gefture knew. Dryden 

2. Detected, with of. 

Califtho there flood manifeft of fhame, 

And turn’d a bear, the northern ftar became. Dryden. 

MANIPe'st. n.f. [manifefte,Ye. manifejlo , Italian.] Declara¬ 
tion ; publick proteftation. 

You authentick witnefles I bring. 

Of this my manifefl :■ that never more 

This hand fhall combat on the crooked fhore. Dryden. 

To Manifest, v. a. [manifefter, Fr. manifefto, Lat.] To 
make appear; to make publick ; to {hew plainly; to difeover. 
Thy life did manifeft , thou lov’dft me not; 

And thou wilt have me die affured of it. Shakefpeare. 
He that loveth me I will love him, and manifeft myfelf to 
him. John xiv. 21. 

He was pleafed himfelf to affume, and manifejl his will in, 
our flefh, and fo not only as God from heaven, but God vi- 
fible on earth, to preach reformation among us. Hammond. 

This perverfe commotion 
Muft manifeft thee worthieft to be heir 
Of all things. Milton's Par. Loft , b. vi. 

Were he not by law withftood. 

He’d manifeft his own inhuman blood. Dryden's Juv. 
It may be part of our employment in eternity, to contem¬ 
plate the works of God, and give him the glory of his wif- 
dom manifefted in the creation. Ray on Creation. 

Manifestation. n. ft [ maniftftation , Fr. from manifeft .] 
Difcovery ; publication ; clear evidence. 

Though there be a kind of natural right in the noble, wife 
and virtuous, to govern them which are of fervile difpofition; 
neverthelefs, for jnanifeftation of this their right, the affent of 
them who are to be governed feemeth neceflary. Hooker. 

As the nature of God is excellent, fo likewife is it to know 
him in thofe glorious manifeftations of himfelf in the works 
of creatioti and providence. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

The fecret manner in which a£ls of mercy ought to be 
performed, requires this publick manifeftation of them at the 
great day. r Atterbury's Sermons. 

Manife'stible. adj. [properly manfeftable .] Eafy to be made 
evident. 

This is manifeftible in long and thin plates of fteel perfo¬ 
rated in the middle, and equilibrated. Brown's Vulg. Err . 

Manifestly, adv. [from manifeft .] Clearly; evidently; 
plainly. 

We fee manifeftly 3 that founds are carried with wind. Bac. 
Se&s, in a ftate, feem to be tolerated becaufe they are 
already fpread, while they do not manifeftly endanger the con- 
flitution. Swift. 

MaNifestness. n.f. [from jnanifeft. ] Perfpicuity; clear evi¬ 
dence. 

MANIFESTO, n.f. [Italian.] Publick proteftation; decla¬ 
ration. 

It was propofed to draw up a manifejlo , fetting forth the 
grounds and motives of our taking arms. Addifon. 

Ma'niEold. adj. [many and fold.'] Of different kinds; many 
in number; multiplied; complicated. 

When his eyes did her behold. 

Her heart did feem to melt in pleafures manifold. Fa. J$u- 
Terror of the torments manifold , 

In which the damned fouls he did behold. Spenfer. 

If that the king 

' Have any way your good deferts forgot, 

Which he confcffeth to be manifold , 

He bids you name your griefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 


Man 

g,Sc s jf 0 ®/ 2 st 3 BiXsi «1 

To reprefeiit to the life the mdnifold ufe of fi&S?"* 3 ,°‘ 
how many things a man cannot do himfelf. Bacon’s 
t - 1 hey not obeying:, ^ * 

And^ d> £$£ C r U ’ d thSy lefs ? the P ena hy; 
uJT’ f fm ddbrv ’ d t0 NlL'c Par Lo/l 

kin^om e r 0tS5 ° tfUrtl ; er . than the borders of fe 

Sfe,, 6 ™’’ ’"•* * "■*'-~Vr>€“ 

His puiffant arms about his noble breaft, 

M . v A r n p d Manifolded fliield, he bound about his wrift. Fa. Du 
Ma mfoldly. adv. [from manifold. J In a manifold mam t. 
count ^ mam f° c y acknowledged . the favers of that 

Mani'glions. n.f [in gunnery.] Two handles tn the hack 
of a piece of ordnance, call after the German form. J* 
Manikin, n.f. [ mamiken , Dutch.] A little man. 

This is a dear manikin to you, Sir Toby. 

I have been dear to him, lad, fome two thoufand flrono- 

MAVtPut. n.f [manipulus, Latin.] W ^ ^ 

X. A handful. J 

2. A fmall band of foldiers. 

Mani'pular. adj. [irom manipulus , Lat.] Relating to a ma¬ 
niple. ° 

Manki'ller. n.f. [man and killer.] Murderer. 

To kill mankillers man has lawful pow’r, 

But not th’ extended licence to devour. Dryden's Fables 
Manki'nd. n.f. [man and kind.] 

1. The race or fpecies of human beings. 

Piato witneffeth, that foon after jnankind began to increafe 
they built many cities. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

All mankind alike require their grace. 

All born to want; a miferable race. Pope's Odyjfey. 

2 . Refembling man not woman in form or nature. 

A mankind, witch ! hence with her, out o’ door: 

A moft intelligency bawd ! Shakefp. Winter's tale. 

Ma'nlikE. adj . [man and like.] Having the completion of 


man. 


Such a right jnanlike man, as nature often erring, yet 
fhews fhe would fain make. Sidney , b. ii. 

Ma'nless. adj. [w<7» and lefts.] Without men; not manned. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was wont to fay, the Spaniards were 
fuddenly driven away with fquibs ; for it was no more but a 
ftratagem of fire-boats manlefs , and fent upon the armada at 
Calais by the favour of the wind in the night, that put them 
in fuch terror, as they cut their cables. Bam. 

Ma'nliness. n.f. [from manly.] Dignity; bravery; ftout- 
nefs. 

Young mafter, willing to {hew himfelf a man, lets him¬ 
felf loofe to all irregularities ; and thus courts credit and 
manlinefs in the calling off the modefty he has till then been 
kept in. Locke. 

Ma'nly. adj. [from man.] Manlike; becoming a man; firm; 
brave; flout; undaunted; undifmayed. 

As did jEneas old Anchifes bear. 

So I bear thee upon my manly fhoulders. Shakefpeare. 

Let’s briefly put on manly readinefs, 

And meet i’ th’ hall together. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Serene and jnanly , harden’d to fuftain 
The load of life, and exercis’d in pain. Dryden's Juv. 

See great Marcellus ! how inur’d in toils. 

He moves with manly grace. Dryden's JEn. 

Ma'nly. adv. [from man.] With courage like a man. 

Ma'nna. n.f 

Manna is properly a gum, and is honey-like juice con¬ 
creted into a folid form, feldom fo dry but it adheres more or 
lefs to the fingers in handling : its colour is whitifh, yel- 
lowifh, or brownifh, and it has in tafte the fweetnefs of fu- 
gar, and with it a fharpnefs that renders it very agreeable: 
we are fupplied with manna from Calabria and Sicily, which 
is the product of two different trees, but which are of the 
fame genus, being both varieties' of the afh : when the heats 
of fummer are free from rain, the leaves, the trunks, an 
branches of both thefe trees, exfudate a white honey juice, 
which concretes into what we call manna , forming itfelf as 
it runs, and according to its different quantity, into fma 
roundifh drops, or long flakes : what flows out of the l eav ^ 
of thefe trees is all natural, but the Italians procure a force 
kind by wounding the trunks and branches : the fineft manna 
of all is that which oozes naturally out of the leaves in Au- 
e-uft, after the leafon of colle&ing the common manna is 
over : the French have another fort of manna, produced from 
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the latcii tree, of a very different genus of the afli, and the 
very tree Which produces oil of turpentine ; this is called 
Brian^on manna , from the country where it is produced : our 
black thorn, or floe tree; fortietimes'yield a true manna from 
the ribs of the leaves in Autumn; but it is in a very fmall 
quantity : there is another fort called the manna Perfa , pro¬ 
duced from a fmall prickly fhrub about four or five feet high, 
growing in Egypt; Armenia, Georgia* and Perfla. The 
Hebrews, who had been acquainted with the laft mentioned 
fort of manna , when they found a miraculous food in the de- 
fert refembling it, did not fcruple to call it manna: this was 
a conjecture the more natural to them; as they faw plainly 
that this defeended from the heavens in form of a dew, and 
concreted Into the globules in which they found it; and the 
refceived opinion at that time was; that the Oriental manna 
was formed in the fame manner; that it was a dew from the 
clouds concreted on the plant; none fuppofing, in thofe 
fearly times, that it was the natural juice bf the fhrub upon 
Which it was found : it is however evident, that this was not 
of the nature of manna , becaufe it melted away as the fun 
grew hot, whereas manna hardens in that heat. It is but 
ktely that the world were convinced bf the miftake of manna 
being an aerial produce, by an experiment being made by 
tovering a tree with fheets in the manna feafon, and the find¬ 
ing as much ma'nna on it afterwards as on thofe which were 
open to the air and dew. Manna is celebrated, both by the 
ancients and moderns, as a gentle and mild catilffttick. Hill. 

It would be well inquired, whether manna 'doth fall but 
upon certain herbs, or leaves only. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The marina in heaven will fuit every man’s palate. Locke . 
MA'NNER. ri.f. -[maniere, French.] 

1. Form; method'. 

In my divihfe Emilia make me bleft. 

Find thou the manner , and the means prepare, 

Poffeflion, more than conqueft; is my care. Dryden. 

2. Cuftom; habit; fafhion. 

As the manner of fome is. New Teftament. 

3. Certain degree. 

It is in a manner done already ; 

For many carriages he hath difpatch’d 
To the fea-fide. Shakeft King John. 

The bread is in a manner common. i Sam. xxi. 5. 

If the envy be general in a manner upon all the minifters 
bf an eftate, it is truly upon the ftate itfelf. Bacon's EJfays. 
This univerfe we have poffeft, and rul’d 
In a manner at our will, th’ affairs of earth. Paradife Reg. 
Antony Auguftinus does in a manner confefs the charo-e. 

Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

4. Sort; kind. * 

All manner of men affemblfed hfere In arms agalnft God’s 
peace and the king’s: we charge you to repair to your dwel- 
ing-places. Shakefpeare Henry VI. p, i, 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech unable, 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. Shakefpeare. 
What manner of men were they whom ye flew ? Judges 

The city may flourifh in trade; and all manner of outward 
advantages. ^ , 

5. Mien; call of the look. Aterbury: 

Air and manner are often rilbre expreffive than words. 

Some men have a native dignity in their manneftZhth 
/TIE! them „ more re S ard b y a look, than others can 

6. PecuHar y way m lmpen ° US C ° mmands ‘ 67 ^’ 

in 1 melt int ° m J el T an r chol y while I write, I fhall be taken 
W manner > and 1 flt b y onc too tender to thefe impref- 
Jo- 1 , Donne's Letters 

th e h " an bard l y be ..™ agincd bow g^at a difference was in 
the humour, ddpolition, and manner , of the army under Ef 

Some f Und f Wa " er - OarenVnXVu 

Vnnr T, f touches of y&ur lordlhip, which I have endea- 

bf mlne m^r 66 ay ° Ur mahher > have made whole poems 

As man isto™ Company, fo a ^ JuV ’ 

7-“vay^ for°t Wn ^ ° f expr ’ effin S 

8. Charader of the mind. Atterbury. 

His princes are as much diftinguifhed hv 
by their dominions ; and even thofe o J 1 manners as 
characters feem wholly made up of cLaTU^’ Wh ° fe 
another as to the particular kinds. 8 ’ d ' fc fr °™°, ne 

9 . Manners in the plural. General way of life ; rao ra^ 

Every f 00 l carries mor( , Qr 

,S ~’ thou S h more legible in W than o g S: e ° f 

L’Ej}range’s Fables. 


M.A H 

We bring cur manners to the bleft abodes; 

And think what pleafes us muft pleafe the gods; Dryden. 
j q. [In the plural.] Ceremonious behaviour; ftudied civi¬ 
lity. 

The time will not allow the compliment, 

Which very manners urge. Shakefp . King Lean 

Thefe bloody accidents muft excufe my manners , 

That fo neglected you; Shakefpeare's Othello'. 

Our griefs and not our manners reafon now; Shakefpeare,\ 
Ungracious wretch, 

Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves; 

Where manners ne’er were preach’d. Shakefpeare . 

Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
lift of a country’s fafhion : we are the makers of jnannersj 
Kate; Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Good manners bound her to invite 

The ftranger dame to be her gueft that night. Dryden* 

None but the carelefs and the confident would tufli rudely 
into the prefence of a great man : and fhall we; in our ap¬ 
plications to the great God; take that to be religion, which 
the common reafon of mankind Will not allow to be man- 
ners ? South's Sermons* 

Your paffibn berlds 

Its force againft your neareft friends ; 

Which manners , decency, and pride; 

Have taught you from the world to hide. Swift!, 

MaNnerliness. n.f [from mannerly.] Civility; ceremonious 
complaifance. 

Others out of mannerUnefi and refpect to God, though 
they deny this univerfal foul of the univerfe, yet have deviled 
feVeral fyftems of the univerfe; Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Ma'nnerly. adj. [from jnanner.]. Civil; ceremonious; com- 
plaifant. 

Tut, tut; here is a mannerly forbearance. Shakefpearei 
Let me have 

What thou think’ft meet, and is moft mannerly. Shakefp . 

Fools make a mock at fin, affront the God whom we 
ferve, and vilify religion ; not to oppofe them* by whatever 
mannerly names we may palliate the offence, is not modefty 
but cowardice, and a traiterous defertion of our allegiance 
to Chrift. Rogers's Sermons* 

Mannerly, adv. Civilly; without rudenefs; 

When we’ve flipp’d, 

We’ll jnannerly demand thee of thy ftory; Shakefpeare ; 

Ma'nnikin. n.f. [?nan and klein, German.] A little man « a 
dwarf. 

Ma'nnish. adj. [from man.] Having the appearance of a 
man ; bold ; mafeuline ; impudent. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault; yet alto¬ 
gether feemed not to make up that harmorly that Cupid de¬ 
lights in; the reafon whereof blight feem a mannijlo counte¬ 
nance, which overthrew that lovely fweetnefs, the nobleft 

battle 1 ° f W ° mankind > f * r fltter t0 Prevail by parley than by 

A . . Sidney . 

woman; impudent and ?nannijh grown, 

-?x?L m0re * oat ^ fhan an effeminate man. Shah [tear e 
When mannijh Mevia, that two-handed whore,- 
Aftnde on horieback hunts the Tufcan boar. Dryden 

Manor, n.f. [ memoir , old French j marierium, low Latin: 
maner, Armonck.J * 

Manor flgnifies, in common law, a rule or gbvbmment 
which aman hath over fodrsohold land within his fee. Touch¬ 
ing the original of thefe manors, it feems, that, iii the bep-in 

edlv the r kin aS r a r^ 111 CQm P afs or circ uit of ground grant- 
to hLu k g f ? me men of Worth ’ for him and his § heirs 

fl) the ' f ‘ V at means ’ as he became tenant to the kino-, 
o the inferiors became tenants to him • but thofe err 

alie n a ted ^ e ? e 

stoss *«« 

main in the crown or are i • ' they lrill re- 

whofoever poffeffes thefe manors, thf hbeC bd*”] BUt 
them is real and predial, and therefore remaps th^ h 8 <!° 
owners be changed. In thefe dav, L though the 

the jurifdi£ti on and royalty incorporeal 'Tw they'd ^ 
for a man may have a minor in «of S j the 1 ° r fite: 
that is, the right and imereft of,?’ . he law terms it, 

quifites thereto belonging court-baron, with the per- 

W ' 

' Kinfmen of ^ VL 

Thet'ftall C h en ’ d , thei r eftates ’ that ^ver 
y fhall abound as formerly. Q many 
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Have broke their backs with laying manors on them 
For this great journey. Shakefpeare's Rich. II. 

*vlAx\qu E LLER. n.f [man and cpellan, Saxon.] A murderer; 
amankiller; a manflayer. 

7 his was not Kayne the manqUellcr , but one of a gentler 
fpirit and milder fex, to wit, a woman. Garew . 

Manse, n.f, [mcmfio ., Latin.] A parfonage houfe. 
Ma'nsion. n.f [ manfio, Latin.] 

1. Place of refidence; abode; houfe. 

All thefe are but ornaments of that divine fpark within 
you, which being defcended from heaven, could not elfe- 
where pick out fo fweet a manfion. Sidney. 

A fault no lefs grievous, if fo be it were true, than if fome 
king Ihould build his manfion -houfe by the model of Solo¬ 
mon’s palace. _ Hooker , b. v. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes. 

His manfion , and his titles in a place. 

From whence himfelf does fly ? he loves us not. Shakefp. 

Thy manfion wants thee, Adam, rife 
Firft man, of men innumberable ordain’d ; 

Firft: father ! call’d by thee, I come thy guide 

To the garden of blifs, thy feat prepar’d. Milton . 

A manfion is provided thee ; more fair 
Than this, and worthy heav’n’s peculiar care, 

Not fram’d of common earth. Dry den. 

2 . Refidence; abode. 

Thefe poets near our princes fleep. 

And in one grave their manfions keep. Denham. 

Manslaughter, n. f. [man and faughter.] 

1. Murder; definition of the human fpecies. 

The whole pleafure of that book ftandeth in open man- 
faughter and bold bawdry. Afchain's Schoolmajler. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 
Manfaughter , fhall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton s Par. Lof, b. xi. 

2 . [In law.] The at of killing a man not wholly without 
fault, though without malice. 

Mansla'yer. n.f. [man andyfoy.] Murderer; one that has 
killed another. 

Cities for refuge for the manfayer. Num. xxxv. 6. 

Mansu'ete. adj. [; manfuetus, Lat.] Tame; gentle; not fe¬ 
rocious ; not wild. x 

This holds not only in domeflick and mahftiete birds ; for 
then it might be thought the effet of cicuration or inftitu- 
tion, but alfo in the wild. Ray on Creation . 

Ma'nsuetude. n.f. [ manfuetudt, French; manfuetudo , Lat.] 
Tamenefs; gentlenefs. 

The angry lion did prefent his paw, 

Which by confent was given to manfuetude; 

The fearful hare her ears, which by their law 
Humility did reach to fortitude. Herbert. 

Ma'ntel. n.f [ mantel , old Fr.] Work raifed before a chim¬ 
ney to conceal it, whence the name, which originally figni- 
£es a cloak. 

From the Italians w r e may learn how to raife fair mantels 
within the rooms, and how to difguife the (hafts of chim- 
n j es> Wotton's Architecture. 

If you break any china on the mantletree or cabinet, gather 
up the fragments. Swift. 

Mantele't. n.f. [ mantelet , French.] 

i. A fmall cloak worn by women. 

2 [In fortification.] A kind of moveable penthoufe, made of 
pieces of timber fawed into planks, which being about three 
inches thick, are nailed one over another to the height of 
almofl fix feet: they are generally cafed with tin, and fet 
uoon little wheels; fo that in a liege they may be driven be¬ 
fore the pioneers, and ferve as blinds to fhelter them from 
the enemv’s fmall-fhot: there are other mantelets covered on 
the top, whereof the miners make ufe to approach the walls 
of a town or cattle. ‘ Harris. 

Manti'ger. n. f. [man and tiger.] A large monkey or ba- 

b °Near thefe was placed, by the black prince of Monomo- 
tapas’s fide, the glaring cat-a-mountain, andjre 

MVntW eld).] A kind of cloak or gar- 

merit thrown over the reft of the drefs. 

We, well-cbver’d with the night’s black mantle , 

At unawares may beat down Edward s guard, 

And feize himfelf. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 

Poor Tom drinks the green mantle of the Handing poo . 

Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

The day begins to break* and night is fled, 

Whofe pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Shakefpeare. 
Their ations were covered and difguifed with mantles, 
very ufual in times of diforder, of 

The herald and children are cloathed with mantles of 

J? . * ■» 

gold# 


on. 

Sandys. 
im at un- 
■ange. 


'tor. 


r> , , Before the fun, 

Before the heav ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Uf God, as with a mantle , didft inveft 
The rifing world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formlefs infinite. U k 

By which the beauty of the earth appears. 

The divers-colour’d mantle which fhe wears; 

Upon loofening of his mantle the eggs fell from h..„ 
awares, and the eagle was a third time defeated. L'Ejh\ 
Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d. 

With kind concern and (kill has weav’d 
A filken web ; and ne’er fhall fade 
Its colours : gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs, 

Apd Venus (hall the texture blefs. p n 

A fpacious veil from his broad fhoulders flew, * 
That fet the unhappy Phaeton to view; 

The flaming chariot and the fteeds it fliew’d. 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. ’ Addif™ 
To Ma'ntle. v. [from the noun.] To cloke, toco/er- 
to difguife. ’ 

As the morning fteals upon the night. 

Melting the darknefs ; fo their rifling fenfes 
Begin to chace the ign’rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reafon. Shakefpeare's Temped 

I left them 

I’ th’ filthy mantled pool beyond your cell. 

There dancing up to th’ chins. Shakefpeare s Tempef. 
To Ma'ntle. v. n. [The original of the fignification of this 
word is not plain. Skinner confiders it as relative to the ex- 
panfiop of a mantle : as, the hawk mantleth ; fhe fpreads her 
wings like a mantle.] 

1. To fpread the wings as a hawk in pleafure. 

The fwan with arched neck, 

Between her white wings mantling , rows 

Her ftate with oary feet. Milton's Par. Lof , b. viii, 

2. To joy; to revel. 

My frail fancy fed with full delight 
Doth bathe in blifs, and mantleth moft at eafe; 

Ne thinks of other heaven, but how it might 
Her heart’s defire with moft contentment pleale. Spenfer. 

3. To be expanded; to fpread luxuriantly. 

The pair that clad 

Each fhoulder broad, came mantling o’er his breaft 
With regal ornament. Milton]s Par. Lof, b. v. 

The mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, ahd gently creeps 
Luxuriant. Milton's Par. Lof , b. iv. 

I faw them under a green mantling vine. 

That crawls along the lide of yon fmall hill. 

Plucking ripe clutters. Milton. 

You’ll fometimes meet a fop, of niceft tread, 

Whofe mantling peruke veils his empty head. Gay. 

He with the Nais went to dwell, 

Leaving the netar’d feafts of Jove; 

And where his mazy waters flow. 

He gave the mantling vine, to grow 
A trophy to his love. Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower. 

4. To gather any thing on the furface; to froth. 

There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a (landing pond ; 

And do a wilful ftillnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 

Of wildom, gravity, profound conceit. Shakefpeare. 

It drinketh frefh, flowereth, and mantleth exceedingly. 

Bacon's Nat. Hf. 46. 
From plate to plate your eye-balls roll, ? 

And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Popes Horace. 

5. To ferment; to be in fprightly agitation. 

When mantling blood 

Flow’d in his lovely cheeks ; when his bright eyes 
Sparkl’d with youthful fires; when ev’ry grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the Ion. mnmi. 
Ma'ntua. n. f [this is perhaps corrupted from manteau,, hr.J 
A lady’s gown. 

Not Cynthia, when her mantuas pinn d awry, 

E’er felt fuch rage, refentment, and defpair. 

As thou, fad virgin ! for thy ravifh’d hair. vL' 

How naturally do you apply ybur hands to each oth 

lappets, ruffles, and mantuas. u. 

Ma'ntuamaker. n.f. [mantua and maker.] Onew* 

®TSST —1 - 

fafhionabie ladies. *- -Li, 1 

Ma'nual. adj. [manualis, Latin; manuel, brench.J 

1. Performed by the hand. , Quittance of 

The fpcculative part of painting, w.thoutj, ich 
manual operation, can nevei a tain Dryd‘«> Dufrefnoy. 
is its objedi. 

2, Vkd 





samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English 


MAN 

2 ' U rte by trt e f.! 1 rer d obIiged himfelf to expiate the injury, to 
procure feme declaration under his nrajetty’s f.gn manua^ 

MANUAL, n.f. A fmall book, fuch as may be carried in the 

‘’"This manual of laws, filled the confeffor’s laws contains 
, iy , Hales Common Law of England. 

^iAhofe prayers which are recommended to the ufe of the 
devout perfons of your church, in the manuals office 

allowed them in our own language, they would be pareful to 
have nothing they thought fcandalous. Stillingfleet. 

Manorial. \dj. [manubia, Lat.] Belonging to fpoil; taken 

MANU'BRIUM. n.f [Latin.] A handle. 

Though the fucker move eafily enough up and down in 
the cylinder by the help of the manubrium , yet if the manu¬ 
brium be taken off, it will require a confiderable ftrength to 

■ . Boyle: 

move it. . _ . _ ^ ., , A 

Manudu'ction.' n.f [imanuducho 9 Latin.] Guidance by the 

We fin'd no open traft, or conffant manuduRion^ in this 
labyrinth. Preface to Brown's Vulgar Errours: 

That they are carried by the manudubiion of a rule, is evi¬ 
dent from the conftant fteadinefs and regularity of their mo- 
t ‘ 0I1> Glanville • 

This is a dire# manudubtion to all kind of fin, by abufing 
the confcience with undervaluing perfuafions concerning the 
malignity and guilt even of the fouleft. South's Sermons. 

Manufacture, n.f [manus and facio^ Latin; manufabiure , 
French.] 

1. The pra&ice of making any piece of workmanfhip. 

2. Any thing made by art. 

Heav’n’s pow’r is infinite : earth, air, and fea, 

The manufabiure mafs the making pow’r obey. Dryden. 
The peafants are clothed in a coarfe kind of canvas, the 
manufabiure of the country. Addifon on Italy. 

To Manufacture, v. a. [ ?nanufabiurer , French.] To make 
by art and labour; to form by workmanfhip. 

Manufacturer, n.f. [ manufabturier , French; manufablurus , 
Lat.] A workman ; an artificer. 

In the practices of artificers and the manufacturers of va¬ 
rious kinds, the end being propofed, we find out w r ays of 
compofing things for the feveral ufes of human life. Watts. 

To ManumFse. v. a. [; manumitto , Latin.] To let free ; to 
difmifs from flavery. 

A conftant report of a danger fb eminent run through the 
whole cattle, even into the deep dungeons, by the compaf- 
fion of certain manumifed flaves. Knolles's Hf. of the Turks. 

He prefents 

To thee renown’d for piety and force. 

Poor captives manumis'd , and matchlefs horfe. Waller . 

Manumi'ssion. n.f. [manumiJfon^Ys. manumiJfiOy'L'eX.] The 
a<ft of giving liberty to flaves. 

Slaves wore iron rings until their manumifion or prefer- 
ment. Broivn's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

The pileus was fomewhat like a night-cap, as the lymbol 
of liberty, and therefore given to flaves at their manumifion. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Manumi't. v. a. [j manumitto , Latin.] To releafe from 
flaverv. 

Help to manumit and releafe him from thofe fervile drudge¬ 
ries to vice, under which thofe remain who live without 
^ 0< F Government of the Tongue. 

Thou wilt beneath the burthen bow, 

And glad receive the manumitting blow 

On thy fhav’d flavifh head. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Manu'rable. adj. [from tnanure.] Capable of cultivation. 
This book gives an account of the manurable lands in every 
marior. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

• Manurance. n.f [from manure.] Agriculture; cultivation. 
An obfolete word, worthy of revival. 

Although there fhould none of them fall by the fword, yet 
they being kept from ?nanura?ice , and their cattle from run¬ 
ning abroad, by this hard reftraint they would quickly de- 

r „ Sfcnfer on Irlland. 

fo MANU RE. v. a. [ manouvrer , French.] 

1. To cultivate by manual labour* 

They mock our fcant manuring<, and require 

h anc B than ours to lop their Wanton growth. Milt 

2. 1 o dung; to fatten with compotts. 

I-ragments of (hells, reduced by the agitation of the fea 
to powder, are ufed for the manuring of land. Woodward. 

Revenge her flaughter’d citiierls, 

Or (hare their fate : the corps of half her fenate 
Manure the fields of Theffaly, while we 

Manu'reI d r el r b f erati "p in “A de „ ba J es ‘ Addifon 'r Cm. 

When the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 

he fat manure with heav’nly fire is warm’d. Dryden. 


M A N 

Mud makes an extraordinary manure for land that Is finely; 

Mortimer s Hujbandry . 

Manu'remEnt. n.f. [from manure.] Cultivation; improve- 

The manurement of wits is like that of foils; where before 

the pains of tilling or flowing, men confider what the mould 

• Wotton on Education ; 

will bear. ^ , 

Manu'rer. n.f [from the verb.] He who manures land ; a 

Manuscript, n.f [ mamfent , Fr. manufenptum , Latin.] A 

book written, not printed. . . . 

A collection of rare manufenpts , exquifitely written in Ara- 
bick, and fought in the moft remote parts by the diligence of 
Erpenius, the moft excellent linguift, were upon fale to the 
. r • Wotton. 

J Her majefty has perufed the mdnufeript of this opera, and 
given it her approbation. Dryden's Dedication to K. Arthur. 

Ma'ny. adj. comp, more , fuperl. mof . [masmg, Saxon.] 

1. Confifting of a great number; numerous ; more than few. 

Our enemy, and the deftroyers of our country, ftew many 
of us. ' J ud &- xvi. 24. 

When many atoms defeend in the air, the fame caufe which 
makes them be many , makes them be light in proportion to 
their multitude. Dig by on the Soul. 

The apoftles never give the leaft dire&ions to Chriftians 
to appeal to the bifhop of Rome for a determination of the 
many differences which, in thofe times; happened among 
t h em< Tillotfon's Sermons. 

2. Marking number indefinite. 

Both men and women, as many as were willing-hearted, 
brought bracelets. Exod. xxxv. 22i 

3. Powerful; with too, and in low language. 

They come to vie power and expence with thofe that are 
too high, and too many , for them. L'Ef range's Fables. 

Ma'ny. n.f. [This word is remarkable in the Saxon for its 
frequent ufe, being written with twenty variations : masne- 
geo, msenego, maemgeo, mamigo, masmgu, msemo, mae- 
niu, maeny^eo, manegeo, manigu, manige, manigo, me- 
negeo, menego, menegu, memgeo, memg©, memgu, me¬ 
mo, memu.] 

1. A multitude ; a company; a great number; people. 

After him the rafeal many ran, 

Heaped together in rude rabblement. Fairy £$ueek: 

O thou fond many ! with what loud applaufe 
Did’ft thou beat heav’n with blefling Bolingbroke. Shakefp ; 

I had a purpofe now 
To lead our many to the holy land ; 

Left reft and lying ftill might make them look 

Too near into my ftate. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A care-craz’d mother of a many children. Shakefpeare. 
The vulgar and the many are fit only to be led or driven, 
but by no means fit to guide themfelves. South's Sermons a 
There parting from the king the chiefs divide; 

And wheeling Eaft and Weft, before their many ride. Dryd. 
He is liable to a great many inconveniences every moment 
of his life. Tillotfon's Sermons: 

Seeing a great many in rich gowns, he was amazed to find 
that perfons of quality were up fo early; Addifon s Freeholder . 

2. Many , when it is uled before a lingular noun, feems to be a 
fubftantive. 

Thou art a collop of my flefh; 

And for thy fake have I (bed many a tear. Shakefpeare. 
He is befet with enemies, the meaneft of which is not 
without many and many a way to the wreaking of a malice. 

D , ,. „ L'Ef range's Fables. 

^.Kroad were their collars too, and every one 
Was fet about with many a .coftly ftone. " Dryden 

Many a child can have the diftiha clear ideas of two and 
three long before he has any idea of infinite. Locke 

3. Many is ufed much in compofition. 

M i A our Y s c ° ,LOUREn ' adj ' [many and "' W - ] Havin s man y co - 
Hail manycoloured meffenger, that ne’er 

Do ’ ft f lfobe y voice of Jupiter. Shakefp . Temtc/k 
He hears not me, but on the other fide 
A many colour'd peacock having fpy’d, 

Leaves him and me. ^ 

The hoary majefty of fpades appears ; °nne. 

Jjut s forth one manly leg, to fight reveal’d, 

1 he reft.his manycoloured robe conceaL’d. p„.. 

"xzssr *»<-»*—-1 

tit. Search thofe many border d minds, 

borne of the wifler feeing a ^ J i m y deads. 

u: , The proud Dueffa came S '^ h ““ 

H‘gh mounted otl her manyheackd^. Fed,, %ueen. 
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manyheaded bezO. hath broke, 

Or^haken from his head, the royal yoke. Denham 

.Thofe were the preludes of his faie, 

I hat form d his manhood to fubdue 

M *; C , ydra of the "“‘"yheaded hiding crew. Drvden 

KgiI ou ““- **■ n-isi 

H Seek A J t , rides on the Spartan fliore: 

He, wand ring long, a wider circle made, 

Manype'oXd’X? ' / r natl0ns h f Hrvey’d. P„p e ’ s Odyjfey. 
lous. dj ' [maV and people ^ Numeroully popu- 

He from the manypeopl’d city flies j 
Gontemns t ^ le ^ r labours, and the drivers cries 
Manyti'mes an adverbial phrafe. OfZ; frequently.^ 

are hnTh^f i° man Cath ? Uck in the device and legend, which 
are both of them manyttmes taken out of the fcriptures 

Ji—, low Latin.] A 

tilde and hSl ” “ *' l«gi- 

Zelrtiane earneftly entreated Dorus, that he would bellow 
a map of his little world upon her, that Ihe might fee whe¬ 
ther it were troubled with fuch unhabitable climes of cold 
defpairs, and hot rages, as her’s was. S M 

I will take the map of Ireland, and lay it before me, and 

totdo'Hf 7“ Te thoo!ma(lers > t0 gi»« “X undemanding 

bl(f ro'n ° Ur rl'r Spenfer on Ireland. 

Old coins are like fo many maps for explaining the ancient 

fc eograp }. Addifon on ancient Coins. 

U er the map my finger taught to ftray, 

Crofs many a region marks the winding way; 

■r r ? m . ^ ea to from realm to realm I rove, 

% row a mere geographer by love. Tickell. 

To Map. v. a. [from the noun.] To delineate; to fet down. ’ 

I am near to the place where they fhould meet, if Pifanio 

, have ma PP' d [t Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Maple tree, n.f 

The maple tre'e hath jagged or apgular leaves; the feeds 
grow two together in hard-winged veffeis : there are feveral 
fpecies, of which the greater maple is falfly called the fyca- 
more tree : the common maple is a tree frequent in hedge- 

rows - . . Miller. 

The platane round. 

The carver holme, the mapple feldom inward found. Spenf. 
Of the rotteneft maple wood burnt to afhes they make a 
flrong lye. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Ma'ppery. n. f [from map.] The art of planning and de¬ 
fying- Hanmer. 

The ftill and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands fhall ftrike 
When fitnefs calls them on ; 

They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, .cioiet war. Shakefpeare. 
To Mar. v. a. [amyppan, Saxon.] To injure; to fpoil; to 
hurt; to mifehief; to damage. Obfolete. 

Lofs is no fhame, nor to be lefs than foe. 

But to be lefler than himfelf, doth mar 
Both loofer’s lot, and vidky’s praife alfo. Fairy Queen. 
The matter may here only ftumble, and perchance fall in 
teaching, to the marring and maiming of the fcholar in learn¬ 
ing. AJcham s Schoolmajler. 

When priefts are more in words than matter, 

When brewers marY their malt with water. Shakefpeare. 

I pray you mar no more trees with writing fongs In their 
barks. 

— I pray you mar no more of my verfes with reading them 
ill-favouredly. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Beware thine honour, be not^hen difgrac’d, 

Take care thou mar not when thou think’ft to mend. Fairf. 

Aumarle became the man that all did mar, 

Whether through indiferetion, chance, or worfe. Daniel. 
The ambition to prevail in great things is lefs harmful 
than that other, to appear in every thing; for that breeds 
confufion, and marrs bufinefs, when great in dependencies. 

Bacon's EJfays, 

O ! could we fee how caufe from caufe doth fpring ! 

Plow mutually they, link’d and folded are : 

And hear how oft one difagreeing firing 
The harmony doth rather make than marr ! Davies, 

Ire, envy, and defpair, 

Marr'd all his borrowed vifage; and betray’d 
Him counterfeit. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Had fhe been there, untimely joy through all 
Mens hearts diffus’d, had marr'd the funeral. 

Mother! 

’Tis much unfafe my fire to difobey: 

Not only you provoke him to your coft, 

j , , *..i „ ^ j „., .j .u — . n j t,An.* ,'tf ia 

comes, 
cing or 
nces. If 
ma ma~ 


mar 

ifer the Lwd 

Mara'smus. n.f [fj.ccpcc<ruoe , fr 0rn ;; / n . Calmct. 

m which perfons wafte much of their P fubfen ce . COnfU 7 t i 0n > 

Marafmus, and wide-waZ| pc^encei Milt p ^ 

Aft 

tural extinaion of the-nftive heat X 7 ° n 0f a •»- 

He phes her hard, and much rain wears the marble 

Whofe as the marble, founded "if} 

Thou marble hew’fl, ere long to oart with breatln '‘ 

And holffeS rear’ft, unmindful of thy death. c . 
Some dry their corn infefted with the brine & ^ 

Then grind with mdrbles, and prepare to dine Dndr 
1 he two flat fidp<j nf -r ,, ... v u6 ' 



Waller. 


Jfi T *? X °f ^ moreS 

approach each other, between which there is nothin? but 
water or air, than ,f there be a diamond between tS „ 

DarL' le f PaftS ° f i, thC diamond are m °re folid, but becaufc the 
paits °f water being more eafily feparable, give way to the 
approach of the two pieces of marble. ^ r ., 

2. Little balls of marble with which children play. 

Marties taught him percuffion, and the laws of motion • 
nut-crackers the ufe of the leaver. Arbutbmt and Pope 

Oxford ne ^X the fculpture or infeription; as, the 

Ma'rble. ad). 

1. Made of marble: 

Pygmalion’s fate reverft is mine, 

His marble love took flefh and blood, 

All that I worfhipp’d as divine. 

That beauty, now ’tis underftood, 

Appears to have no more of life. 

Than that whereof he fram’d his wife. Waller 

2. Variegated, or red like marble. 

Shall I fee far-fetched inventions ? fhall I labour to lay 
marble colours over my ruinous thoughts ? or rather, thou<di 
the purenefs of my virgin-mind be ftained, let me keep the 
true fimplicity of my word. Sidney, b. ii. 

The appendix fhall be printed by itfelf, Hitched, and with 
a lharble cover. Swift. 

To Ma'rble. v. a. [marbrer , French, from the noun.] 'fo 
variegate, or vein like marble. 

A fheet of very well fleeked marbled papel did not call any 
of its diftin£t colours upon the wall with an equal diffufion. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Marian 

Marbled with fage the hard’ning cheefe fhe prefs’d, 

And yellow butter Marian’s fkill profefs’d. Gay's Paflorals: 
Marblehe'arted. ddj, '[marble and heart.] Cruel; uifenfl- 
ble; hard-hearted. 

Ingratitude ! thou marblehearted fiend. 

More hideous, when thou fhew’ft thee, in a child^. 

Than the fea monfter. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

Ma'rcasite. n.f 

The term marcafte has been very improperly ufed by fome 
for bifmuth, and by others for zink : the more accurate 
writers however always exprefs a fubftance different from 
either of thefe by it, fulphureous and metallick. The mar¬ 
cafte is a folid hard foflil, of an obfeurely and irregularly fo- 
liaceous ftru<tture, of a bright glittering appearance, and na¬ 
turally found in continued beds among the veins of ores, or 
in the fiffures of ftone: the variety of forms this mineral puts 
on is almoft endlefs : as it is generally found among the ores 
of metals, it is frequently impregnated with particles of them, 
and of other foflile bodies, and thence affumes various colours 
and degrees of hardnefs. There are however only three di- 
ftindl fpecies of it; one of a bright gold colour, another of 
a bright filver, and a third of a dead white : the filvery one 
feems to be peculiarly meant by the v/riters on the Materia 
Medica. Marcafte is very frequent in the mines of Corn¬ 
wall, where the workmen call it mundick, but more fo in 
Germany, where they extract vitriol and fulphur from it, be- 
fides which it contains a quantity of arfenick. Dill- 

The writers of minerals give the name pyrites and marca- 
ftes indifferently to the fame fort of body : I reftrain the name 
nf nvrlfPQ whnllT/ tn tVw* nnrliilrs. OF thoic tll 3 t 21*6 found 


Jites lnairrerentiy iu me 1^1«. ^ —j -- 

of pyrites wholly to the nodules, or thofe that are found 
lodged in ftrata that are feparate: the marcafte is part of the 
matter that either conftitutes the ftratum, or is lodged in the 
’* 1 Woodivard Met . Fojftls. 


perpendicular fiffures. " 

The acid fait diffolved in water is the fame with oil of ful¬ 
phur per campanam, and abounding much in the bowels o 
the earth, and particularly in marcaftes , unites itfelf to the 
other ingredients of the marcafte } which are bitumen, iron, 

copper. 
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and fulphur : with the earth alone it compounds alum ; 
the metal alone, or nietal and earth together, it compounds 
vitriol; and with the bitumen and earth it compounds ful¬ 
phur • ^whence it comes to pais, that marcaftes abound with 
thofe 'three minerals. , Newton’s Opticks. 

Here marcaftes in various figures wait, 

To ripen to a -true metallick ftate. Garth's Difpenfatory. 
March, n. f [from Mars.] The third month of the year. 

March is drawn in tawny, with a fierce afpe£l, a helmet 
upon his head, to fhew this month was dedicated to Mars. 

Peacham on Drawing . 
To March, v. n. [marcher, French, for Varicare, Menage ; 

from Mars, Junius.] 
i. To move in military form. 

Well march we on; 

To give obedience where ’tis truly ow’d. Shakefpeare. 

He marched in battle array with his power againft Ar- 
• phax'ad. Jad. i. 13. 

Maccabeus marched forth, and flew five-and- twenty thou- 


A R 

and earth, and With them compounds alum, vitrioI 7 


With 


land perfons. 


2 Mac. xii. 26. 


My father, when fome days before his death 
He ordered me to march for Utica, 

\Vept o’er me. Add;fin's Cato. 

2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or ffately manner, 

Plexirtus finding that if nothing elfe, famine would at laff 
bring him to deffruction, thought better by humbienefs to 
creep where by pride he could not march. Sidney, b. ii. 

Doth York intend no harm to us, 

That thus he marcheth with thee arm in arm. Shakefp. 

Our bodies, ev’ry footftep that they make; 

March towards death, until at laff they die. Davies. 

Like thee appear, 

Like thee, great fon of Jove, like thee. 

When clad in rifing majefty, 

Thou marchef down o’er Delos’ hills. Prior. 

The power of wifdom march'd before. Pope's Odyjfey. 
To March, v: n. 

1. To put in military movement. 

Cyrus marching his army for divers days over mountains of 
fnow, the dazzling fplendor of its whitenefs; prejudiced the 
fight of very many of his foldiers. Boyle on Colours. 

2 . To bring in regular proceflion. 

March them again in fair array; 

And bid them form the happy day 5 
The happy day defign’d to wait 

On William’s fame, and Europe’s fate. Prior. 

March, n.f [marcher, French.] 

1. Movement; journey of foldiers. 

Thefe troops came to the army harraffed with a lono- and 
weanfome march, and caff away their arms and garments; 
and fought in their Ihitts. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Vv ho fhould command, by his Almighty nod, 

Thefe chofen troops, unconfcious of the road, 

And unacquainted with th’ appointed end; * 

Theij marches to begin, and thither tend. Blackmore. 

1 heir inarch begins in military ftate. Van. ofhu. Wijhes\ 

2. Grave and folemn walk. ' J 

Waller was fmootll, but Dtyden taught to loin 1 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, C 

, n ,.? e Jon S “ajeftidc march, and energy divine. P 0 p e f 

3. Deliberate or laborious walk. P J 

tr MV mc t0 * e roots of ‘he mountain, and had a very 

4. Signa^“e *° ^ ^ l ° P ° f M 

1 he <^ rUIT ? l're fentl y flriking up a march, they make no 
longei fray, but forward they go direflly towardsVeolfat 

C v „ . , They of thofe marches 

bhall be a wall fdfficient to defend 
Gur inland from the pilferring borderer<? pi 7 r 

The Englift colonie? wcSrf o 
guards upon the borders and marches round them X 

a or b^deXur fhefou^L 0 ' a " ^ mMs 

^ French 

at e n upon the 

“ their own ufe fthefw^cldAX ^ they hcld 
royal liberties. 7 d lords -’""fcrr, and had 

a'Rchioness. n f rfpmmmo c ^ ^ Dwies on Ireland. 

from a private^entlewXn^h. ShA fp- Henry VIII, 

and ftom a ^ a S 


u 


A 

my iiinocencv with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon's Apophth ; 

'The lady marchionefs , his wife, follicited very diligently the 
timely prefervation of her hufband. Clarendon, b. viii- 

Ma'rchpake. n.f [maffepane, French] A kind of fweet 
bread, or bifeuit. 

Along \vhofe ridge fuch bones are met. 

Like comfits round in marchpane fet. Sidney, b. ii. 

Ma'rcid. ad), [j marcidus, Latin.] Lean ; pining; withered. 

A burning colliquative fever, the fofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduftion upon the drier and 
flefhy parts, changes into a marfid fever. Harvey oti Corf. 
He on his own fifh pours the nobleft oil; 

That to your marcid dying herbs affign’d. 

By the rank fin ell and taffe betrays its kind. Dry den. 

Ma'rcour. n. f [marcor, Latin.] Leannefs; the ftate of wi¬ 
thering , wafte of flefh. 

Conlldering the exolutioh and languor enfuing the zCtion. 
of venery .in fome, the extenuation and marcour in others, 
it much abridgeth our days; Brown's Vulgar Erroiirs, b. iii„ 
A marcour is either imperfect, tending to a letter wither¬ 
ing, which is curable; or perfect, that is, an entire watting 
of the body, excluding all means of cure. FlarVey on Conf 
Mare, n.f [mape, Saxon. J 

1. The female of a horfe. 

A pair of couriers born of heav’nly breed, 

Whom Circe ftoie from her celeftial fire, 

By fubttituting mares, produc’d on earth, 

.Whole weinbs conceiv’d a more than mortal birth. Dryd ; 

2. [From marai, the name of a fpirit imagined by the nations 
of the north to torment fleepers.] A kind of torpor or llag- 
nation, which feems to prefs the ftomach with a weight; the 
night hag. 

Mab, his merry queen by night, -j 

Beftrides young foiks that lie upright, L 

In elder times the mare that hight, y 

Which plagues them out of meafure. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Mufhrooms calife the incubus, or the mare in the ftomach. 

— ( Bacon's Nat: Hijl. N". ca6; 

Ma'reschal. n.f [marefchal, French, derived by Junius from 
mare, the female of an horfe. J A chief commander of an 
army. 

O William, may thy arms advance. 

That he may lofe Dinint next year, 

And fo be marefchal of France. Prior' 

Ma'rgarite. n.f [; margarita, Latin; mdrgueriie, French 1 
A pearl. 

Silver is the fecond metal, and fignifies purity; among the 
planets it boldeth with luna, among precious Hones with the 

W-,/, or pearl , Peacham on Blazoning, 

Ma'rgarites. n.f An herb. Ainf * 

Marge. ^ 

Ma'rgent. I n.f. [margo, Latin; marge, French, j 
Ma'rgin. ) J 

1. The border ; the brink ; the edge; the verge; 

He drew his flaming fword^and ftruck ’ 

At him fo fiercely, that the upper marge 

Of his feverifold fhield away it took. * Fairy Quech, b. ii 

A;T Never fince 

Met we on hill, in dale, fo reft, or mead. 

Or on the beached margent of tile fea. Shakefmre 

CamC rufhin S where he ^od, JP 
Which fill d the margin of the fatal flood. Drydm's JFh 

2. The edge of a page left blank, or fill’d with a fhon notf 

As much love in rhime. 

As would be cramm’d up in a flieet of paper 

Writ on both Tides the leaf, marrent and all r. 

Reconcile thofe two places whi^b LT .^fpeare, 

s!m ir nr 

3 - The edge of a wound orlie ’ 

than pope Leo himfelf exporndeth whofe 

year’s review. S * 38 bem S worth 7 of your lecond 

** L »-JSo'iSl; 

v.'r=i-»7 in A ti,|e ° f r °- 

marches or borders " * original-import* keeper of the 

Ma'eiets. n,f. A kind Of Violet 

1®!^^ A 7ell0W d evftS 
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The marigold hath a radiated difcous flower; the petals of 

ouTV? th V,T ft part ’ Crenated ’ the feeds crooked and 
fhor,.\kel f WhlCh f 5 “ppctmoft long, and thofe within 

fu ecu lent. 6 VCS ^ ° ng ’ mt ‘ re ’ for the moft Part, 

y our circle will teach you to draw truly all fpherieffbo- 

dies. 1 he moft of flowers; as, the rofe and marigold. Peach. 
1 he marigold , whofe courtier’s face 
Echoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife. Cleaveland. 

£ air is the gilhflower, of gardens fweet, 

'r u'J iS the mari g° id > for pottage meet. Gay's Paflorah . 

lo Marinate, v. a. [mariner, French.] To fait fifh, and 
then preferve them in oil or vinegar. 

Why am I ftyl’d a cook, if I’m fo loath 
To marinate my fifh, or feafon broth. King's Cookery. 

Mari'ne. adj. [marinus, Latin.] Belonging to the lea. 

The king was defirous that the ordinances of England and 
France, touching marine affairs, might be reduced into one 

f° r ™‘ , Hayward. 

Vafr multitudes of fhells, and other marine bodies, are 
found lodged in all forts of ftone, Woodward. 

No longer Circe could her flame difguife, 

But to the fuppliant God marine replies. Garth's Ovid. 
Mari'ne. n. f [la marine, French.] 
l< Sea-affairs. 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, and One- 
ficrates his intendant-general of marine , have both left rela¬ 
tions of the Rate of the Indies at that time. Arbuthnot. 

2. A foldier taken on fhipboard to be employed in defeents upon 
the land. 

Ma'riner. n.f [from mare, Latin ; marinier, French.] A 
feaman; a failor. 

The merry mariner unto his word 
Soon hearkened* and her painted boat ffraightway 
Turn'd to the fhore. Fairy Kjueen , b. ii. 

Your fhips are not well mann’d, 

Your mariners are muliteers, or reapers. Shakefpeare. 

We oft deceive ourfelves, as did that mariner who, mif- 
taking them for precious ffones, brought home his fhip 
fraught with common pebbles from the remoteft Indies. 

Glanville's Seep. 

His bufy mariners he hafles. 

His fhatter’d fails with rigging to reftore. Dry den. 

What mariner is not afraid. 

To venture in a fhip decay’d. Swift's Mifcel. 

Ma'rjoram. n.f. [marjoram, Lat. marjolaine , Fr.] A fragrant 
plant of many kinds ; the baflard kind only grows here. 

The nymphs of the mountains would be drawn upon their 
heads garlands of honeyfuckles, woodbine, and fweet marjo¬ 
ram. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ma'rish. n.f. [marais, French; mepyc, Saxon; maerfehe, 
Dutch.] A bog; a fen; a fwamp ; watry ground ; a marfh; 
a morafs ; a more. 

The flight was made towards Dalkeith ; which way, by 
reafon of the marijh, the Englifh horfe were leaft able to 
purfue. Hayward. 

When they had avenged the blood of their brother, they 
turned again to the marijh of Jordan. I Mac. ix. 42. 

Lodronius, carried away with the breaking in of the 
horfemen, was driven into a marijh ; where, after being fore 
wounded, and faff in the mud, he had done the uttermoft. 

Knolles's HiJl. of the Turks. 
His limbs he coucheth in the cooler fhades ; 

Oft, when heaven’s burning eye the fields invades, 

To marijhes reforts. Sandy s's Paraphrafc. 

From the other hill 

To their fix’d flation, all in bright array. 

The cherubim defeended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as ev’ning miff 
Ris’n from a river, o’er the marijh glides. 

And gathers ground faff at the labourer’s heel. Milton. 
jVL“/rish. adj. Morifh; fenny; boggy; fwampy. 

It hath been a great endangering to the health of lome 
plantations, that they have built along the fea and rivers, in 
marijh and unwholefome grounds. Bacon s LJjays. 

The fen and quamire fo marijh by kind. 

Are to be drained. . , 

Marital, n.f [maritus, Latin; marital, French.] Pertain¬ 
ing to a hufband ; incident to a hufband. 

If any one retains a wife that has been taken in the ad of 
adulter/, he hereby incurs the guilt of the crime of bawdry 
But becaufe repentance does, for the moft part, confift in the 
mind, and fince Chriftian charity, as well as marital aftec- 
eafily induces a belief thereof, 

It has been determined by feme unpolite profeflors of the 



U 

band* 


mar 

Mari'timaL } .. 

Maritime. \ ad L V nari timUs, Latin; maritime, Fr.1 

1. Performed on the fea; marine. ’ 

. * dftcourfed of a marjtimal voyage, and the nafo . 
incidents therein. ; to Plages and 

2. Relating to the fea ; naval. Sleigh's Ejfa h 

At the parliament at Oxford, his youth ^ „ 

Kd. in ****** fervice ’ llaii r “ at ^>4^ 

3. Bordering on the fea. ' ° tt0n S Buckingham. 

The friend, the fhores maritimal 
Sought for his bed, and found a place upon which nl 
The murmurring billows. P rhm. 

Ercoco, and the lefs maritime kings * llwdu 

Monbaza and Quiloa. Milton's Par Loll h • 

Neptune upbraided them with their ftuoidity and L ’ 

m.«. ., t „,w. jss. s.jftisrzt 

marque, French.] 5 ■‘-'uten, 

1. A token by which any thing is known. 

Once was proclaimed throughout all lreland, that all m 
ftould mark their cattle with ,‘n open fevera W upon S 
flanks or buttocks, fo as if they happened to be ftolen they 
might appear whofe they Fere, Sfmfer on j 

In the prefent form of the earth there are certain tZl 
and indications of itsfirft ftate; with which, if we compare 
thofe things that are recorded in facred hiftory, we mav dTf 
cover what the earth was in its firft original. g t 

The urine is a lixivium of the falts in a human body^d 
the proper mark of the ftate and quantity of fuch falts • and 
therefore very certain indications for the choice of diet mav 

. be taken from the ftate of urine. Arbuthnot on Aliment .f 

2. A token; an imprefiion. 

But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 

To Grecian fwords betray’d my fleeping life : 

Thefe are the monuments of Helen’s love, 

The ftiame I bear below, the marks I bore above. Dryden. 

’Twas then old foldiers cover’d o’er with fears, 

The marks of Pyrrhus, or the Punick wars, 

Thought all paft fervices rewarded well. 

If to their fhare at leaft two acres fell. Dryden's Juvenal 
At prefent there are fcarce any marks left of a iubterra^ 
neous fire; for the earth is cold, and over-run with grafs and 

^ ru ^ s * Addifon on Italy . 

3. A proof; an evidence. 

As the confufion of tongues was a mark of feparation, fo 
the being of one language is a mark of union. Bacon. 

The Argonauts failed up the Danube, and from thence 
patted into the Adriatick, carrying their fhip Argo upon their 
fhoulders; a mark of great ignorance in geography among 
the writers of that time. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Notice taken. 

5. Conveniency of notice. 

Upon the north fea bordereth Stow, fo called, per emi- 
nentiam, as a place of great and good mark and fcope. 

Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 

6. Any thing at which a miflile weapon is direded. 

France was a fairer mark to ftioot at than Ireland, and 
could better reward the conqueror. Davies on Ireland . 

Be made the mark 

For all the people’s hate, the prince’s curfes. Denham. 

7. The evidence of a horfe’s age. 

At four years old cometh the mark of tooth in horfes, 
which hath a hole as big as you may lay a pea within it; 
and weareth fhorter and fhorter every year, till at eight yews 
old the tooth is fmooth. Bacon's Nat. HiJl N . 754- 

8. [Marque, French.] Licence of reprifals. 

9. [Marc, French.] A fum of thirteen fhillings and four- 
pence. 

We give thee for reward a thoufand marks. Shakefpeare. 
Thirty of thefe pence make a mancus, which fome think 
to be all one with a mark, for that manca and mancufa is 
tranflated, in ancient books, by marca. Camden's Remains. 

Upon every writ for debt or damage, amounting to tarty 
pounds or more, a noble is paid to fine; and fo for every 
hundred marks more a noble. Bacon. 

10. A charader made by thofe who cannot write their names. 

Here are marriage vows for figning; 

Set your marks that cannot write. Dryden's King Arthur. 

To Mark. v. a. [ merken , Dutch ; meapean, Saxon ; marquer, 
French.] 

1. To imprefs with a token, or evidence. 

Will it not be received, 

When we have mark'd with blood thofe fleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers, 

That they have don’t. Shakefp. Macbet . 

For our quiet poffeflion of things ufeful, they are naturally 
marked where there is need. Grew s Cojmo . 

2. To diftinguifh as by a mark. 

That 
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That which was once the index to point out ali Virtues, 
doe! now mark out that part of the world where leaft of ftrem 

refides. . f 

o To note; to take notice of. 

b' Alas, poor country ! 

Where ilghs, and groans, and fhrieks, that rend the air. 
Are made, not mark’d! _ _ . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mark them which caufe divifioris contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have learned, and avoid them. Rom. xvi. 17. 

Now fwear, and call to witnefs 
Heav’n, hell, and earth, I mark it not from one 
That breaths beneath fuch complicated guilt. 

To Mark. v. n. To note ; to take notice. 

Men mark when they hit, and never mark when they miis, 
as they do alfo of dreams. Bacon's EJfays. 

Mark a little why Virgil is fo much concerned to make 
this marriage; it is to make way for the divorce which he 
intended afterwards. Dryden s /En; 

MarTer. n.f [marqueur, French* from mark.] 

1. One that puts a mark on any thing. 

2. One that notes, or takes notice. 

Market, n.f. [anciently written rnercat, of mercatus , Lat.] 

1. A publick time of buying and felling. 

It were good that the privilege of a market were given, the 
rather to enable them to their defence ; for there is nothing 
doth fooner caufe civility than many market towns, by reafon 
the people repairing often thither will learn civil manners. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Miftrefs* know yourfelf, down on vour knees, 

And thank heav’n, falling, for a good man’s love : 

For I muft tell you friendly in your ear. 

Sell when you can, you are not for all markets. Shakefp. 
They counted our life a paftime, and our time here a 
market for gain. Wifd. xv. 12. 

If one bulhel of wheat and two bulhels of barley will, in 
the market, be taken one for another, they are of equal worthi 

Locke. 

2. Purchace and fale. 

With another year’s continuance of the war, there will 
hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the common 
markets, or pay rents. Temple. 

The precious weight 
Of pepper and Sabaean incenfe take. 

And with poft-hafte thy running market make; 

Be fure to turn the penny. Dryden's Perfius. 

3. Rate; price, [marche, French.] 

’Twas then old foldiers, cover’d o’ei* with fears. 
Thought all paft fervices rewarded well. 

If, to their fhare, at leaft two acres fell, 

Their country’s frugal bounty; fo of old 

Was blood and life at a low market fold. Dryden's Juv. 

To Ma'rket. v. n. To deal at a market; tq buy or lell; 
to make bargains. 

Ma'rket-bell. n.f. [market and bell] The bell to give no¬ 
tice that trade may begin in the market. 

Ehter, go in, the marketbell is rung. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ma'rket-cross. n.f. [market and crofs.] A crofs fetup where 
the market is held. 

Thefe things you have articulated. 

Proclaim’d at marketeroJJ'es, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With fome fine colour. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Ma'rket-day. n.f. [market and day.] The day on which 
things are publickly bought and fold. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome, 

Like Mantua, where on marketdays we come, 

And thither drive our Iambs. Dryden's Virgil 

He ordered all the Lucquefe to be feized that were found 
on a marketday in one of his frontier towns. Addifon on Italv 

Ma'rket-fglks. n.f. [market and folks,] People that come to 
the market. 

Poor marketfoiks, that come to fell their corn. Shake ft). 

Ma'rket-man. n.f [market and man.] One who goes to the 
market to fell or buy. 0 

Be wary how you place your words, 

Talk like the vulgar fort of marketmen. 

That come to gather money for their corn. Shakefpeare 
1 he marketman (hould aa as if his mafter’s whole eftate 
ought to be applied to that fervant’s bufinefs. 

w buv oifell" 5- [marM and A woman ‘l>*t goes 


You are come 



Ma'i 

market is held. 

is 2 ft ft* - 
fe f :r " s * “ —«»Sfe»S 

Sidney, b. ii. 


And from the marketplace to draw the guard. 

Behold the marketplace with poor o’erfptead, 

The man of Rofs divides the weekly bread. Pope. 

Ma'rket-price. \n.f [market and price or rate.] The price 

Ma'rket-rate. 5 at vfrhich any thing is currently fold. 
Money governs the world, and the marketprice is the mea- 
fure of the worth of men as well as of fifties. L'Ejlrange. 

He that wants a veil'd, rather than lole his market will not 
ftick to have it at the marketrate. Locke. 

Ma'rket-toWn. n.f A towil that has the privilege of a 
ftated market; not a village. 

Nothing doth fooner caufe civility in any country than 
markettowns , by reafon that people repairing often thither 
will learn civil manners of the better fort. Spenfer. 

No, no, the pope’s mitre . my matter Sir Roger feized, 
when they would have burnt him at our market town. Gay: 

MARKETABLE., adj. [from market.] 

1. Such as may be fold ; fuch for which a buyer may be found; 

A plain fifth, and no doubt marketable. Shakefpeare. 

2. Current in the market. 

The pretorian foldiers arrived to that impudence, that 
after the death of Pertinax they made open port fale of the 
empire, as if it had been of common marketable wares. 

Decay of Piety . 

The marketable value of any quantities of two commodities 
are equal, when they will exchange one for another. Lode. 

Ma'rkman: l n.f. [mark and man.] A mail fkilful to hit a 

Ma'rksman. S mark. ( 

In fadnels, coufin; I do love a woman. 

—I aim’d fo near when I fuppos’d you lov’d. 

-—A right good markfman . Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet1 

Whom nothing can procure. 

When the wide world runs bias from his will. 

To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. 

This is the markfman , fafe and fure. 

Who ftill is right, and prays to be fo ftill. Herbej't. 

An ordinary markfman may know certainly when he flioots 

- left wide at what he aims. Dryden s Ded. to the Sp. Fryar . 

MARL. n.f. [marl,. Welfti; mergel * Dutch; marga, Latin; 
marie, marne , Fr. in Saxon, mejtg is marrow; with an allu¬ 
sive fignification, marl being the fatnefs of the earth.] 

Marl is a kind of clay, which is become fatter* and of a 
more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by its 
having lain fo deep in the earth as not to have fpent of 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any product Marl is 
fuppofed to be much of the nature of chalk, and is believed 
to be fertile from its fait and oily quality. gurney. 

We underftand by the term marls Ample native earths* 
lefs heavy than the boles or clays, not foft and unduous to 
the touen, nor dudile while moift, dry and crumbly between 
the fingers, and readily diffufible in water. Hill 

Marl is the beft compoft, as having moft fatnefs, and not 
heating the ground too much. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. N\ 596. 

Uneafy fteps 

Over the burning marl, not like thofe fteps 

On heaven’s azure. Milton's Par. Loll, b. fr 

To Marl. y. a. [from the noun.] To manure with marl. 

JA ^ F ° vem / nt r s marlin Z> and draining 

have been been made fince money was at five and fix per 

Cei ^f* , , , Child*s Difcourfe of Trade „ 

oandy land marled will bear good white or blue pfedfe. 

T lin^ A R„/ tfr0mW ''^ Ta f^’thelL' 

Ma'rmne B./ [ineann, Skinner.} Long wreaths of untwift- 

ssasp -- ^ ft ass 

Ma RMAlade. 1 n. f. r marmcladp , Mortimer . 

Ma'malet. f { qiince* ? ^ ’ PortU S uefe > 

Marmalade is the pulp of ouince<? Twi—j • t 

. «i. M-itaW, «,a ZSS" 

m = „.,,oh. tmmin l , A ] 

MA'RMOSET.'Vyf 

T. 

armnet. Sakeftcare’s Tempeji. 
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MjRMO'T. 7 

Mar MOTTO. \ n -f- [Italian.] 

Jj e “"*> ° rmus aI P inus > as big or bigger than a 
rabb.t, which abfconds all winter, dotlAive S owh 

M A'RQ_uEtRY. n.f. [marqueterie, French.] Ch^cqueredwlrk •' 
• w ork inlaid with variegation. 4W > 

“gS^ \.™rquU, French; WtV, Lat. 

*' t‘ a duke!* ° ne ° f thC feC ° nd ° rder ° f nobilit y> next in rank 

Peace, matter marquis, you are malapert j 

r our hre-new ftamp of honour is fcarce current. Shakefp. 

hnmK* 16 m c y T ar 1 f min ® but P rinces > and there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquiffes, and earls 

W A Cb the ? muft n°J ““ed. Pelham on Drawing. 

2. Marquis is ufed by Shakefpeare for marchionefs. [marquife Fr.] 

You fhali have 5 ‘ J 

1 wo noble partners with you: the old duchefs 
A , Norfolk, and the lady marquefs Dorfet. Shakefpeare 
^mar^i I S SATB ’ ” ^ ^ marqU ^ aU French -J The feigniory of a 

M Uiinff ER ' [fr0m mar ' ] ° nS Wh ° fpoils or hurts an y 

W J° U T ind f ed makerS ’ ° r marurs ’ ofa11 m ens manners 

Mvw[i'r Clai f 'r • c eifcham's Schoolmafier. 

Marriage, nJ [manage, French; maritagium, low Latin, 
from mantas .] The aft of uniting a man and woman for 

The marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his confcience. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

„ If that thy bent of love be honourable. 

Thy pur^ofe marriage, fend me word to-morrow. Shakefp 
I he French king would have the difpoftng of the marriage 
ot Bretagne, with an exception, that hefhould not marrv her 

himfelf. ji 

c . , . . Bacon. 

home married perfons, even in their marriage , do better 
pleafe God than feme virgins in their ftate of virginity • they 
by giving great example of conjugal affeaion, by preferring 
their faith unbroken, and by educating children in the fear 
of God, pleafe God in a higher degree than thofe virgins 
Whofe piety is not anfwerable to their opportunities. Taylor. 

I propofe that Palamon (hall be 
In marriage join’d with beauteous Emily. Dryden . 

MaRriage is often ufed in compofmon. 

Neither her worthinefs, which in truth was great, nor his 
own fuffering for her, which is wont to endear affeaion, 
could fetter his ficklenefs; but, before the marriage- day ap¬ 
pointed, he had taken to wife Baccha, of whom fhe com- 

P Jained * Sidney , b. ii. 

I by the honour of my marriage-bod , 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine. Shakefp . 
Thou {halt come into the marriage chamber. Tob. vi. 16. 

There on his arms and once lov’d portrait lay. 

Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. Denham. 

To thefe whom death again did wed. 

This grave’s the lecond marriage- bed : 

For though the hand of fate could force 
’Twixt four and body a divorce. 

It could not fever man and wife, 

Becaufe they both liv’d but one life. Craffaw. 

Give me, to live and die, 

A fpotlefs maid, without the marriage-tie. Dryden. 

In a late draught of marriage-articles, a lady ftipulated 
With her hufband, that file fhali be at liberty to patch on 
which fide fhe pleafes. Addifon’s Spell. N°. 8i. 

Virgin awake ! the marriage- hour is nigh. Pope. 

Marriageable, adj. [from marriage .] 

1. Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 

Every wedding, one with another, produces four children* 
and confequently that is the proportion of children which 
any marriageable man or woman may be prefumed fhali have. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

I am the father of a young heirefs, whom I begin to look 
upon as marriageable. Spefi. N°. 237. 

When the girls are twelve years old, which is the mar¬ 
riageable age, their parents take them home. Swift . 

2. Capable of union. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm ; fhe fpous’d about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dow’r, th’ adopted clufters to adorn 
His barren leaves. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 

MaRried.[ from marry.] Conjugal; connubial. 

Thus have you fhun’d the marry d Fate. Dryden. 

Ma'rrow. n.f [mej-ij, Saxon; finerr, Erfe; finergh, Scot- 
tifh.j 

Ail the bones of the body \riiich have any confiderable 
thicknefs have either a large cavity, or they are fpongious, 
and full of little cells: in both the one and the other there is 


Puffer, 


ah oieageitotfs fubftance, called marrow, contained • 

'eficles or membranes, like the fat- in Vhp / 'l 111 P ro per 

fin« oi l, by thegemteheat of the body, \ ekhaledT *!! 
the pores of its fmall bladders; and r d through 

fages, which lead to feme fine canal! f ° m ? narro '*’ Pi¬ 
ttance of the bone, that the marrm a ^ 2 tbe ^ 
the bones, and render them lefs apt to breaL of 

Would he were wafted, marrow, bones, and 

tack bone bath ohe kind w ° 

body hath another : the jaw-bones hj” " offc 
but a little pulp of marrow diffufed fe t, ered > 

Pamper’d and edify’d their zeal tSaam - 

ith marrow puddings many a meal. Hudihris, p jj 
He bit the dart, and wrench’d the wood away 
I he point ftill buried in the marrow lay. dddiL’s n.,-. 
Marrow, in tne Scottilh dialeft, t0 this Say/dZTes 

ZhfZZ 0 :: oraffociatei as alfo e<iual ma * h > w 

Though buying and felling doth wonderful wcl 
Ttr ^“fping and changing I cannot commend 
vvith theef of his marrow for fear of il end 
Marrowbone, n.f. [bone and marrow .] 

1. Bone boiled for the marrow. 

2. In burlefque language, the knees. 

L pon this he fell down upon his marrowbones , and beo-rfed 
of Jupiter to give him a pair of horns. LEjlrange's Fables 

iJown on your marrowbones, upon your allegiance: arid 
make an acknowledgement of your offences ; for I will have 
ample fatisfaftio/i, Drydm's Spaniff Fryar , 

Marr'owEat. n. f. A kind of pea. * 

Marro'wless. adj. [from marrow .] Void of marrow. 

Avaunt! 

Thy bones arc marrowlefs , thy blood is cold; 

Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes, 

* hou doft S !are with. ' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

lo MAKKY. v. a. [ marier , French; maritor, Latin.] 

To join a man and woman. 

What! fhali the curate controul me ? Tell him, that he 
fhali marry the couple himfelf. Gay’s What d’ye call it. 

2. To difpofe of in marriage. 

b When Auguftus confulted with Mecasnas about the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter Julia, Mecaenas took the liberty to tell 
him, that he muft either marry his daughter to Agrippa, or 
take away his life; there was no third way, he had made 
him fo great. Bacon’s EJfays, N >. 28. 

3. To take for hufband or wife. 

You’d think it ftrange if I fhould marry her. Shakefp. 
Go in to thy brother’s wife, and marry her. Gen. xxxviii. 
As a mother fhali fhe meet him, and receive him a§ a 
wife married of a virgin. Ecduf xv. 2. 

To Ma'rry. v. n. To enter into the conjugal ftate. 

He hath my good will, 

And none but he, to marry with Nan Page. Shakefpeare . 

Let them marry to whom they think beft. Num. xxxvi. 6. 
Virgil concludes with the death of Tumus ; for after that 
difficulty was removed, ./En^as might marry , and eftabfiffi 
the Trojans. Dryden’s DufreJ'noy . 

? are der ived Lorn the Saxon mepyc, a fen, or fenny 
mIT’ \ P ,ace * Gibfon’s Camden. 

Marsh, n.f. [mejiyc, Saxon. See Marish.] A fen; a 
bog ; a fwamp ; a watiy tra <51 of land. 

In their courfes make that round, ) 

In meadows, and in marjhes found, > 

Of them fo call’d the fayry ground, J 

Of which they have the keeping. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
Worms, for colour and fhape, alter even as the ground 
out of which they are got; as the ?narf) worm and the ftag 
worm. Walton’s Angler % 

We may fee in more conterminous climates great variety 
in the people thereof; the up-lands in England yield ftrong, 
finewy, hardy men ; the marjh-hnds, men of large and nigh 
ftature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Your low meadows and marff-lands you need no 4 lay up. 
till April, except the Spring be very wet, and your marjhes 
very poachy. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

Marsh-mallow, n.f [althe&a, Lat.] It is in all refpedis like 

the mallow, but its leaves are generally more foft and wo°Jly. 

Miller . 


Marsh-marigold. [populago, Lat.] This flower con- 
fifts of feveral leaves, which are placed circillarly, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, in the middle of which riles t e 
pointal, which afterward becomes a membranaceous fruit, in 
which there are feveral cells, which are, for the mol par, 
bent downwards, collected into little heads, and are _u 0 

feeds. ,, M,lkr ■ 

And fet foft hyacinths with iron-blue, 

To fhadc marjh-marigolds of {hilling hue. 0 

. MARSHAL 


MAR. 

MA'RSHAL. n. f. [ marefchal , Fr. marefchaiJus , low Lat. from 
marfeale , old French ; a word compounded of mare, which, 
in old French, fignified a horfe, and fcale, a fort of fervant; 
one that has the charge of horfes.] 

1. The chief officer of arms. 

The duke of Suffolk claims 

To be high fteward ; next the duke of Norfolk 
To be earl marjhal. Shakefpeare. 

2. An officer who regulates combats in the lifts. 

Dares their pride prefume againft my laws. 

As in a lifted held to light their caufe ? 

Unaik’d the royal grant; no marjhal by. 

As kingly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden , 

3. Any one who regulates rank or order at a feaft, or any other 
alfembly. 

Through the hall there walked to and fro 
A jolly yeoman, marffal of the fame, 

Whole name was Appetite; he did beftow 
Both guefts and meats, whenever in they came, 

And knew them how to order without blame. Fa. f!>)iieen. 

4. An harbinger; a purfuivant; one who goes before a prince 
to declare his coming, and provide entertainment. 

Her face, when it was faireft, had been but as a marffal 
to lodge the love of her in his mind, which now was fo well 
placed as it needed no further help of outward harbinger. 

Sidney. 

To MaRshal. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To arrange ; to rank in order. 

Multitude of jealoufies, and lack of fome predominant 
defire, that Ihould marjhal and put in order all the reft, 
maketh any man’s heart hard to find or found. Bacon. 

It is as unconceivable how it fhould be the direftrix of fuch 
intricate motions, as that a blind man fhould marjhal an ar- 

™y- . Glanville’s Seep. 

Anchifes lock’d not with fo pleas’d a face. 

In numb’ring o’er his future Roman race. 

And marjhalling the heroes of his name. 

As, in their order, next to light they came. Dryden . 

2. To lead as an harbinger. 

Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 

Thou marjhal’jl me the way that I was going. Shakefp. 
Marshaller. n.f. [from marjhal.’] One that arranges; one 
that ranks in order. 

Dryden was the great refiner of Englifh poetry, and the 
beft marjhallcr of words. Trapp’s Pref. to the Aneis. 

Ma rshalsea n.f. [from marjhal] The prifon in Southwark 
belonging to the marlhal of the king’s houfhold. 
MaRshalship. n.f. [from marjhal] The office of a mar- 

Marshe'lder. n.f. A gelderrofe, of which it is a fpecics. 
Marshro'cket. n.f. A fpecies of watercrefles. P 
Marshy, adj. [from marjh.] 

1. Boggy; wet; fenny; fwampy. 

Ami H° Ugh I 161 ; 6 t , he T r Jh y S rounds approach your fields, 

And there the foil a ftony harveft yields. Dryden 9 f Virg. 

It is a diftemper ot. fuch as inhabit marjhy, fat, low, moift 

2. JZuZ h„ 8 Xl water - Muthm Di “- 

,,,. , Feed 

M a pi ,th °r eJ r CateS lea J es and ma ^y weed. Dryden 

Mari, n.j. [contra&ed from market. \ * r 

1. A place of publick traffick. 

nl^ hr 'f C0Mld l>0t f uffer that t! ’-e temple Ihould ferve for a 

be ma/cTntn. 01 P ° mC ° f Chrift that th = “ ^ould 

If any born at Ephefus Hooker, b. v. 

Be feen at Sjracufan marts and fairs,' 

•tie dies. 

Ezechiel, in the defeription of Tyre and J 
trade that it had with all the Faft as the onh, % exceed,n S 

Many may come to a great nutrt cf the beft Ho fkf 

The French, fince the acceffion of the Soa 
fapply with cloth the beft mart we had l! i- panifll monarchy. 
Bargain; purchafe and fale Eur ° pe ’ 

I play a merchant’s part. 

And venture madly on a defneratc ™ , 

3 ; Let, ers of mart. See MarT “ ' Sl “ k 'fP- 

■ ART. [from the noun.] To traffick; to buy or 

And nothing martg with him. Shaff ^ 

Do fell or A you yourfelf, 

Toutetvr yOUr ° ffiCeSfOT ^ d 

Afa . If he fhali think it Julius Ccsfar. 

^^ngerinhiscoutttb^ 

Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 


~ Fa r 

Ma£”L. }”-k t™**’ martTC ' Fr * harta ’ Lat i 

1. A large kind of weefel whofe fur is much valued. 

2. [Martelet, Fr.] A kind of fwallow that builds in houfies; 
a martlet. 

A churchwarden, to exprefs St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
caufed to be engraved, on the communion cup, a martin , 
a bird like a fwallow, fitting upon a mole-hill between two 
trees. Peach am on Blazoning. 

MaRtial. adj. [martial, Fr. martialis, Latin.] 
i. Warlike; fighting; given .to war; brave. 

Into my feeble breaft 

Come gently, but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troopes thou doft infeft. 

And hearts of great heroes doft enrage. Fairy ffiueen. 
The queen of martials. 

And Mars himfelf conduced them. Chapman’s Iliad. 
It hath feldom been feen, that the far fouthern people have 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife; whereby it is mani- 
feft, that the northern trad! of the world is the more martial 
region. Bacon’s EJJays. 

His fubjedls call’d aloud for war; 

But peaceful kings o’er martial people fet. 

Each other 5 s poize and counterbalance are. Dryden ; 

2. Having a warlike fhow; fiiiting war. 

See 

His thoufands, in what ?nartial equipage 
They iffue forth ! Steel bows and fhafts their arms. 

Of equal dread in flight or in purfuit. Milton’s Par. Reg. 

When our country’s caufe provokes to arms. 

How martial mufick ev’ry bofom warms. Pope. 

3. Belonging to war; not civil; not according to the rules or 
practice of peaceable government. 

Let his neck anfwer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the world. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

They proceeded in a kind of martial juft ice with their ene¬ 
mies, offering them their law before they drew their fword. 

_ . Bacon’s holy War. 

4. .Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars. 

The natures of the fixed ftars are aftrologically differenced 
by the planets, and efteemed martial or jovial according to 
the colours whereby they anfwer thefe planets. Brown 

5. Having parts or properties of i^on, which is called Mars by 

the chemifts. 1 

M a r J ial [ st - n.f [from martial] A warrior; a fio-hter 
Many brave adventrous fpirits fell for love of her ;*amorigft 
others the high-hearted martialijl, who firft loft his hands, 
then oi^e of his chiefeft limbs, and Jaftly his life. Howell 
Ma Rtingal. n.f [martingale, French.] It is a broad ftrap 
made faft to the girths under the belly of a horfe, and runs 

537 £ 

•'■'J The fcall Q f S. mL 

UlrLflfZXnfs*'’ C ° mm0Illy C ° rrUptcd t0 — 

Martilmat beefe doth bear good tacke, 

do dainties iacke - Tuier ’ s x*' 

MaRtlet. \ n 'f’ \. mart 'inet, French.] A kind of fwallow. 

-p, ^ gueft of Summer, 

I he temple-haunting martlet does Approve 
By his lov d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

S U “ n “’ , nbr .coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant qradle 

SrsSKt 1 -* “ d 

». 1.., , hMy 

And gape upon the gather’d clouds for ram • 
a j ien the.martlet meets it in the fky/ 

Ma-rtnets/wT Tlfei'are f tbe . feath f er ’ d ' trai n- Dryden. 

w.; 0., £% 
con;r: s a ai 0 ^Ty^to7u e ftt s : s od man ’ sturn , ! * - 

Thus couid not tbeLouJj 

bright. Srm Z 

The martyr’s glory crown’H rL r u- > 

To be a martyr fignifie- orlv t* 0 le J s hght. Dryden. J 
but the witneffing of the trut/w? the truth of Chr ‘tt; 

with perfedbtionfthat maZdl 1 ° S e “rally attended 

W, £f > •>« to witnefs by death S " ifi c S T ° niy t0 

i martyr for Souths Sermons. 

laft moments, by a vifion of th ^7- ^ aS encoura ged, in his 
fuffered. ’ X V “‘ 0n of '}?}. Avine perfon for whom h- 

■dddfon on the Chrtfian Religion. 
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Socrates, 
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Thotkfon. 


Socrates, 

-, ’ r rUth’S early champion, martyr for his God. 

ToMa'rtyr. v. a, [from the noun.] 

I. To put to death for virtue. 

t. To murder; td deftroy. 

You could not beg for grace. 

FTaik wfetches, how I mean to mavtyr you : 

This one hand yet is left to cut your .throats. Shakefpeare. 

If to every common funeral,] 

By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow’d, 

Your face would wear not patches, but a cloud. Suckling. 

Ma'rtyrdom. n.f. [from martyr. ] The death of a martyr ; 
the honour of a martyr. 

If an infidel fhould purfue to death an heretick profefling 
Chriftianity only for Chriftian profeflion fake, could we deny 
unto him the honour of martyrdom ? Hooker, b. v. 

Now that he hath left no higher degree of earthly honour, 
he intends to crown their innocency with the glory of mar¬ 
tyrdom. Bacon. 

Herod, whofe unbleft 

Hand, O ! what dates not jealous greatnefs ? tore 

A thoufand fweet babes from their mother’s breaft. 

The blooms of martyrdom. Crajhaw. 

What miffs of providence are thefe, 

So faintsj by fupernatural pow’r fet free, 

Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

Martyro'logy. n.f. [martyrologe, Fr. martyrologlam, Lat.] 
A regifter of martyrs. 

In the Roman martyrology we find at one time many thou¬ 
fand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclefian, being met together in a 
church, rather than efcape by offering a little incenfe at their 
coming out. Stillingfleet. 

M artyrc/logist. n.f. [, martyrologijle, French.] A writer of 
martyrology. 

Ma'rvel. n.f. [ tnerveille , French.] A wonder; any thing 
aftonifhing. Little in ufe. 

A marvel it were, if a man could efpy, in the whole ferip- 
ture, nothing which might breed a probable opinion, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Hooker. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord. 

_No marvel, you have lb beftir’d your valour; you 

cowardly rafeal ! Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

No marvel 

My lord protedlor’s hawks do towre fo well. Shakefpeare. 

Marvel of Peru. A flower. Ainf. 

To Ma'rvel, v. n. [ merveille, French.] To wonder; to be 
aftonifhed. Difufed. 

You make me marvel. Shakefpeare. 

Harry, I do not only marvel where thou fpendeft thy time, 
but alfo how thou art accompanied. Shakefpeare. 

—The army marvelled at it. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The countries marvelled at thee for thy fongs, proverbs, 
and parables. Ecchtf. xlvii. 17. 

Marvellous, adj. [; merveilleux , French.] 


Ma'sculikeness. n.f [from mafculine.] Manmftnefs • mai. 

figure or behaviour. * e 

Mash, n.f [mafehe, Dutch.] 

i. The fpace between the threads of a net, commonly 
mejh. ' 


1 . 


Wonderful; ftrange ; aftonifhing. 

She has a marvellous white hand, I muft confefs. Shakefp. 
This i$ the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our eyes. 

Pfal . cxviii. 23. 

2. Surpafling credit. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is fupernatural, and 
efpecially the machines of the gods. Pope's Pref. to the Iliad. 
The marvellous is ufed, in works of criticifm, to exprefs any 
•*' thin* exceeding natural power, oppofed to the probable. 
Marvellously, adv. [from marvellous.] Wonderfully; 
ftrangely; 

You^ook not well, feigmor Antonio ; 

You have too much refpedl upon the world ; 

They lofe it that do buy it with much care. 

Believe me, you are marvelloufly chang’d. Shakejpeare. 
The encouragement of his two late fuccefles, with which 

he was marvelloufly elated. T’ 

MaRvei-lousness. n. f [from marvellous.] Wonderfulnefs , 

" ftrangenefs; aftonifhingnefs. _ , • -1 

MA'SCULINE. adj. [ mafeulin, Fr. mafculinus, Latin.] 

J ’ ^^0“ prove not mafculine ,re long! Shakefp. 
His long beard noteth the air and fire, the two mafeuhne 

** nassatS; 

inmirie. ... n A 

O ! why did God, 

Creator wife ! that peopl’d higheft heav n 
With fpirits mafculine, create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this fair defett 

Of nature ? , Par ‘ ff’ b - *• 

2. Reiembling man; virile; not foft ; not effeminate. 

You find fomething bold and mafculine in the air P 

t„re of the firft figure, which is that of virtue. AtUtJm. 

„ rin grammar.] It denotes the gender appropriated to the 
3 ’ Tale kind in any word, though not always exprefling fex. 
Ma'sculikeLY. adv. [from mafculine.] Like a man. 

And play the orator* J J J 


written 


defend^one’s feIf agamft the ftings of bees, have a net 


knit with fo fmall majhes , that a bee cannot get through. 

. .. . . , , , Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

2. Any thing mingled or beaten together into an undifti ngu i{h 

ed or confufed body, [from mifehen , Dutch, to mix, or mat¬ 
cher, rrench.] J 

3. A mixture for a horfe. 

Put half a peck of ground malt into a pale, then put to it 
as much Raiding water as will wet it well; ftir it about for 
half an hour till the water is very fweet, and give it the horfe 
lukewarm : this majh is to be given to a horfe after he has 
taken a purge, to make it work the better; or in the time 
of great ficknefs, or after hard labour. Farrier s Ditl 

When mares foal, they feed them with majhes, and other 
moift food. Mortimer's Hu/bandry. 

To Mash. v. a. [ mafeher , French.] 

1. To beat into a confufed mafs. 

The preffure would be intolerable, and they would even 
majh themfelves and all things elfe apieces. More. 

To break the claw of a lobfter, clap it between the Tides 
of the dining-room door : thus you can do it without majb- 
ing the meat. Swift's Directions to the Footman. 

2. To mix malt and water together in brewing. 

What was put in the firft mafnng -tub draw off, as alfo 
that liquor in the fecond majhing- tub. Mortimer's Hujbcmdry. 

MASK. n.f. [ mafque , French.] 

1. A cover to difguife the face; a vifor. 

Now love pulled off his mafk , and {hewed his face unto 
her, and told her plainly that (he was his prifoner. Sidney. 

Since {lie did negledl her looking-glafs. 

And throw her fun-expelling mafk away ; 

The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in her cheeks, 

And pitch’d the lily tindlure of her face. Shakefpeare. 

Could we fuppofe that a mafk reprefented never fo natu¬ 
rally the general humour of a chara&er, it can never fult 
with the variety of paflions that are incident to every Angle 
perfon in the whole courfe of a play. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . Any pretence or fubterfuge. 

Too plain thy nakednefs of foul efpy’d, 


Too plain thy nakednefs of foul efpy d, J 

Why doft thou ftrive the confcious ftiame to hide, >> 
By majks of eloquence, and veils of pride ? Prior, j 

I n * . / ' _ a. . — ...U . *-L n M M A/1 


3. A feftive entertainment, in which the company is mafked. 

Will you prepare for this mafque to-night. Shakefpeare. 

4. A revel; a piece of mummery; a wild buftle. 

They in the end agreed, 

That at a mafque and common revelling. 

Which was ordain’d, they {hould perform the deed. Daniel. 

This thought might lead me through this world’s'vain 
mafk, 

Content, though blind, had I no other guide. Milton. 

5. A dramatick performance, written in a tragick ftile without 
attention to rules or probability. 

Thus I have broken the ice to invention, for the lively re- 
prefentation of floods and rivers neceffary for our painters and 
poets in their pi&urs, poems, comedies, and majks. Peacham . 

To Mask. v. a. [mafquer, French.] 

1. To difguife with a mafk or vifor. 

What will grow out of fuch errors as go majked under the 
cloke of divine authority, impoffible it is that ever the wit of 
man fhould imagine, till time have brought forth the fruits of 

them. , Hmktr ' 

’Tis not my blood 

Wherein thou fee’ll me majked. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was {he; 

But being majk'd he was not fure. shakejpeare. 

The old Vatican Terence has, at the head of every feene, th 
figures of all the perfons, with their particular difguife; and 
I faw in the Villa diMattheio an antique ftatue WM whicU 
was perhaps defigned for Gnatho in the eunuch, for it a|ees 
with the figure he makes in the manufcript. Ad J 


exa&ly with the figi 
2. To cover; to hide. 

I to your afliftance do make love, 

Majking the bufinefs from the common eye. ^ tA 
For fundry weighty reafons. isha/tejp. 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial vail is drawn 
O’er beauty’s face, feeming to hide. 

More lweetly {hows the blufhing bride: 

A foul whofe intellectual beams 
No mifts do majh, no lazy fteams. 

To Mask. v. n. 

To revel; to play the mummer. , 

Thy gown l W ay; come, taylor, let us feet.. 

What majking ftuff s here ! 

Majking habits, and a borrow d name 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ftiame. 

To be difguifed any way. 


Crajhaw . 


1. 


Shakejpeare. 
Prior. 


2 . 


Marker. 
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revels in a mafk; a 


M-A'SKER. n.f. [from mafk .] One who 
mummer. Te „ falfe Edward, 

That Lewis of France is fending over majkers, 

To eveUt with him and his new bride. 

Let the feenes abound with light, and let the majkers that 
are to come down from the feene have feme motions upon 
the feene before their coming down. & aco * 

The majkers come late, and I think will ftay, 

Like fairies, till the cock crow them away. Donne. 

MA'SON. n.J. [mafon, French; macho, low Latin.] A builder 

W1 Many find a reafon very wittily before the thing be true ; 
that the materials being left rough, are more manageable in 
the majon' s hand than if they had been fmooth. Wotton. 

A mafon that makes a wall meets with a ftone that w^ nts 
no cutting, and places it in his work. More. 

Masonry, n.f. [ mayonerie, Fr.] The craft or performance of 

a mafon. 

MASQUFRA'DE. n.f. [from mafque.\ 

1. A diverfion in which the company is mafked. 

What guards the purity of melting maids, 

In courtly balls, and midnight mafquerades , 

Safe from the treach’rous friend, and daring fpark. 

The glance by day, the whifper in the dark. Pope. 

2 . Difguife. . 

I was upon the frolick this evening, and came to vilit thee 
in mafquerade. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Truth, of all things the plaineft and fincereft, is forced to 
gain admittance to us in difguife, and court us in mafquerade. 

Felton on the Clajficks. 

To Masquera'de. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To go in difguife. 

A freak took an afs in the head, and away he goes into 
the woods, malquerading up and down in a lion’s {kin. 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 

2. To affemble in mafles. 

I find that our art hath not gained much by the happy re¬ 
vival of mafquerading among us. Swift. 

Masquera'der. n.f [from mafquerade.] A perfon in a malk. 
The moft dangerous fort of cheats are but mafqueraders un¬ 
der the vizor of friends. L'EJlrange. 

Mass. n.f. [ maffe, Fr. majfa, Latin.] 

1. A body ; a lump ; a continuous quantity. 

If it were not for thefe principles the bodies, of the earth, 
planets, comets, fun, and all things in them, would grow 
cold and freeze, and become inactive maffes. Newton's Opt. 

Some palling into their pores, others adhering in lumps or 
maffes to their outfides, fo as wholly to cover and involve it 
in the mafs they together conftituted. JVoodward’s Nat. Hifl. 

2. A large quantity. 

Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He had fpent a huge mafs of treafure in tranfporting his 
ar my. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Bulk ; vaft body. 

The Creator of the world would not have framed fo huge 
a mafs of earth but for fome reafonable creatures to have their 
habitation. Abbot's Defcription of the JdPorld. 

This army of fuch mafs and charge. 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
He difcovered to me the richeft mines which the Spaniards 
have, and from whence all the mafs of gold that comes into 
Spain is drawn. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

4. Congeries ; affemblage indiftin£l. 

The whole knowlege of groupes, of the lights and Iha- 
dows, and of thofe majfes which Titian calls a bunch of 
grapes, is, in the prints of Rubens, expofed clearly to the 

% ht - ^ Dryden. 

At alliance, through an artful glafs, 

To the mind’s eye things well appear; 

They lofe their forms, and make a mafs 
Confus’d and black, if brought too near. Prior 

Where flowers grow, the ground at afliftance feems cover¬ 
ed with them, and we muft walk into it before we can di- 
ninguim the feveral weeds that fpring up in fuch a beautiful 

,W° metS h i, ave PO T OVer the S rofs and of things ; but 
Udis hef §aZed UP ° n than Wifdy obferved in their ef- 

Where’er thou art, he is ; th’ eternal mind ‘^ 

Acts through all places ; is to none confin’d • 

■bills ocean, earth, and air, and all above. 

And through the univerfal mafs does move. Drvden 

1 he mafs of the people have opened their eves and will 

myr b m e id S r rned b/ C1 ° diUS 3,ld Cun ° at the head of 

If there is not a fufficient quantity of blood and ftremuh 
of circulation, ,t may infea the whole mafs of the fluids? 5 

* » Lati «'J The fervice of the RotSurd^" 


I. 


2 . 


Burniftied gold is that manner of gildmg whicn we itS i * 
old parchment and mafs books, done by monks and pneits* 
who were very expert herein. Peacham on Drawing. 

He infers, that then Luther muff have been uiipardoiiab!) 
wicked in uling majfes for fifteen years. Atteruury. 

To Mass. v. n. [from the noun.] To celebrate mats. 

All their rnaffmg furniture almoft they took from the law, 
leaft having an altar and a prieit they fhould want veflments; 

Hooker, b. iv» 

To Mass. v. a. [from the noun.] It feems once to have figni- 

fied to thicken; to {Lengthen. 

They feared the French might; with filling or majjtng the 
houfe, or elfe by fortifying, make fuch a piece as might an¬ 
noy the haven. Hayward. 

MA'SSACRE. n.f. [maffacre, French, from . mazzare, Italian.] 
Carnage ; {laughter ; butchery; indiferiniinate deftrudtion. 
Of whom fuch maffacre 

Make they, but of their brethren, men of men. Mi.tonb 
Slaughter grows murder, when it goes too far, 

And makes a maffacre what was a war. Dryd. bid. Emp» 
Murder. 

The tyrannous and bloody a6l is done ; 

The moft arch deed of piteous maffacre , 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
To Ma'ssacre, v. a. [maffacrer, French, from the noun ] 
To butcher; to {laughter indiferiminately. 

I’ll find a day to maffacre them all, 

Arid raze their fadtion, and their family. Shakefpeare. 
Chriftian religion, now crumbled into fradlions, may, like 
duft, be irrecoverably diflipated, if God do not countermine 
us, or we recover fo much fbbriety as to forbear to maffacre 
what we pretend to love. Decay of Piety 1 

After the miferable {laughter of the Jews, at the deftrudlion 
of Jerufalem, they were Icattered into all corners, oppreffed 
and detefted, and fometimes mafjacred and extirpated. Atterb. 
MASSICOT, n.f [French.] 

Mafficot is cerufs calcined by a moderate degree of fire ; of 
this there are three forts, the white, the yellow, and that of 
a golden colour, their difference arifing from the different de¬ 
grees of fire applied in the operation. White majfcot is of a 
yellowilh white, and is that which has received the leaft cal¬ 
cination ; yellow mafficot has received more, and gold-colour¬ 
ed mafficot ftill more; all of them fhould be an impalpable 
powder, weighty and high-coloured : they are ufed in paint^ 
ing. Trevoux. 

Ma'ssiness. In. f [from majfy, maffive.] Weight; bulk; 
Ma'ssiveness. 5 ponderoufneis. 

It was more notorious for the daintinefs of the provifion 
which he ferved in it, than for the maffmefs of the difh. 

Hakewill on Pro vidence „ 
MASSIVE. 7 adj. [ maffif.\ French.] Heavy; weighty; pon- 
MA'SSY. ) derous; bulky; continuous. 

If you would hurt, 

Your fwords are now too ?najfy for your ftrength. 

And will not be uplifted. Shakefpeare's Tempeft 

Perhaps thefe few ftones and fling, ufed with invocation of 
the Lord of Hofts, may countervail the majfive armour of 
the uncircumcifed Philiftine. Government of the Tongue. 

No fideboards then with gilded plate were prefs’d 15 
No fweating flaves with maffive difhes drefs’d. Dryden .. 
The more grofs and maffive parts of the terreftrial globe* 
the ftrata of ftone, owe their prefent order to the deluge. * 

Tf „ Woodward's Nat. 'Hifli 

If thefe liquors or glaffes were fo thick and majfy that no 
hgnt could get through them, I queftion not but that thev 
would, like all other opaque bodies, appear of one and the 
lame colour m all pofitions of the eye. Newton's Opticks. 

I h intrepid Theban hears the burftincr fkv ^ 

Sees yarning rocks in majfy fragments 
And views aftonilh’d from the hills afar. 

The floods defending and the wat’ry war. Pope's Statius. 

Swiit the iignal giv’n, 

1 hey ftart away, and fweep the majfy mound 
^^That runs around the hill. Th omfons Spring. 

7 'Th ’k ^ ma l \ french; Saxon.] P S 

‘is fixed? 31 ” ° f P ° ft fai ‘ ed ab ° Ve the Veffel > to whi eh the faU 

Ten majls attach’d make not the altitude 
I hat thou haft perpendicularly fallen. Shakefp. King Lear 

He dropp d his anchors, and his oars he ply’d , S 
Furl d every fail, and drawing down the trail 
His veffel moor’d. ' , , 

2. The fruit of the oak and beech. Dryden s Homer. 

TlPl? ° akS b T maJis > the briars fcariet hips ■ 

The bounteous houfewife, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her full mels before vou Cl,„l ? uU » 

Trees that bear maft and^iuf “Mp- Ttmon of Athens. 

that bear fruits; as oaks and beeche? Tafe laft ' n S, than thofc 
and pears. D es , longer than apples 

When fhppn n, Dacon s Nat. Hid. N°. c 

his flock into a little oak'wood 011 a ^ 0ms ’ , a flle P he rd drove 
them down fome nt W °° d> a " d Up *» ^ake 

L EJtrange s Falles . 

The 
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mas 

fcreSnga r new\fmt]ike n th° ld ^ f government, and 
planting a young on”! it is true'T! 7 *" °' d ° ak a " d 
ftade and the maft, but the planter f a . n , dfon , ma y , en J°y 
imagination, hast other ^ 

With fbreft maft and fot’ning marfhes fed 

Wording dolphins o’er the palace glide; ^ ** 

And tU S h n ?f ° f mighty ° aks they brouze ^ 

Ma'wppI h • bl r°/ d finS entan £ Ie in th e boughs. Dryden 

MA'STFR ad} ' / fr r 0m Furnifhed with ^ afts - 
LatinO R ‘ [mC ^ er ’ DUtChi maifre ’ French; 

1. One Who has fervant9; oppofed to man or fervant. 

. . But now I was the lord 

Of this fair manfion, majier of my fervnats, 

Qiieen o’er myfelf; and even now, but now 
1 his houfe, thefe fervants, and this fame myfelf 
Are yours my lord Shakefp. Merchant of Venke. 

Take up thy Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

M) loid Battanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; 

I he boy, his clerk, begg’d mine ; 

And neither man nor majier would take auaht 

a A^r™ 65 ' Shakefp. Merchant of Venke. 

2. A director ; a governor. J 

If r h T be „ made the ™J hr o f a feaft, be among them as 
one of the reft. . 2? ; r 

j\.r r ■ i . tccluf. XXX11. I. 

iviy friend, my genius, ceme along, 

Thou majier of the poet, and the fong. p ote 

3. Owner; proprietor. * * 

An orator, who had undertaken to make a pane<wrick on 
Alexander the Great, and who had employed the ttronaeft 
figures of his rhetorick in the praife -of Bucephalus, would 
do quite the contrary to that which was expe&ed from him • 
becaufe it would be believed, that he rather took the horfe 
for his fubjeft than the majier. Dryderis Dufrefnoy. 

4-. A lord ; a ruler. y 

Wifdom and virtue are the proper qualifications in the 
^Jier of a houfe. Guardian , N°. 165. 

Tflere Caefar, grac’d with both Minerva’s, Atone, 
Csefar, the world’s great majier, and his own. p 0 p e , 

Excufe 

The pride of royal blood, that checks my foul: 

You know, ,alas ! I was not born to kneel. 

To file for pity, and to own a mafter. Philits 

5. Chief; head. 

Chief majier-gunnzx am I of this town, 

Something I muft do to procure me grace. Shakefpeare. 
As a wife w^r-builder I have laid the foundation, and 
another buildeth thereon. 1 Cor.‘in. 10. 

The beft fets are the heads got from the very tops of the 
root; the next are the runners, which fpread from the majier 
roots. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

6. Pofleflor. 

When I have thus made myfelf majier of a hundred thou- 
fand drachms, I fhall naturally let myfelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand vizier’s daughter in 
marriage. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 547. 

The duke of Savoy may make himfelf majier of the French 
dominions on the other fide of the Rhone. Addifon. 

7. Commander of a trading ftiip. 

An unhappy ?najier is he that is made cunning by many 
fhipwrecks ; a miierable merchant, that is neither rich nor 
wile, but after lome bankrouts. Afcbam's Schoolmafler. 

A Tailor’s wife had chelhuts in her lap ; 

Her hufband’s to Aleppo gone, majier o’ th’ Tyger. Shake/. 

8. One uncontrouled. 

Let ev’ry man be majier of his time 
Till feven at night. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Great, and increasing ; but by fea 
He is an abfolute majier. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

9. A compellation of refpettt. 

Majier do&or, you have brought thofe drugs. Shakefp. 

Stand by, my majiers, bring him near the king. Shakef. 

Ma(iers play here, I will content your pains. 

Something that’s brief ; and bid, good morrow, general. 

Shakefpeare's Othello. 

10. A young gentleman. 

If gaming does an aged fire entice, 

Then my young vnafter fwiftly learns the vice: Dryden. 

Majier lay with his bedchamber towards the fouth fun; 
mils lodged in a garret, expo fed to the north wind. Arbuth. 

Where there are little majiers and miffes in a houfe, they 
are great impediments to the diverfions of the fervants; the 
only remedy is to bribe them, that they may not tell tales. 

Swift's Rules to Servants. 

ji. Ore who tcaches ; a teacher. 

Vory few n en are wife by their own counfel, cr learned 


mas 

feVhad a fo n oI C to Cl h”Sj” he by him . 

ing ° * he >WS j ° in the th/fifft Sfcdfe- 

2 . A man eminently (kilfi .4 ^ 

tul he g reat mocking majier mock’d not then 

ssar"* tea 

s? i'rmr- ,4® 

derftand hrs author’s tongue, and ahfolutely cLitaand fc 


He that does not pretend to paintino- nn . D M‘ n - 
the commendation of a majier in that profeffion Colli 
No care is taken to improve vounv men in their , ’ 

guage, that drey may thoroughly underftand, and be 

13. A title of dignity in the universes j eftZs of mV 

To Ma'ster. v. a. [from the noun.j a,ts ‘ 

1. To be a matter to ; to rule ; to govern. 

Ay, good faith, 

And rather father thee, than majier thee. 

2. To conquer; to overpower; to fubdue. 

Thrice blelTed they that majier fo their blood. 

To undergo fuch maiden pilgrimage. Shakefpeare 

The princes of Germany did not think him fent to com 
mand the empire, who was neither able to rule his infolent 
fubje&s m England, nor majier his rebellious people of Ire- 

r , . , Davies on Ireland. 

Then comes fome third party, that majien both plaintiff 
and defendant, and carries away the booty. L'Eftrame 

Honour burns in me, not fo fiercely bright, J S ’ 
But pale as fires when majier'd by the light. Dryden 

Obftinacy and wilful negleds muft be majlered, even 
though it coft blows. Locke on Education 

A man can no more juftly make ufe of another’s neceffitv 
/2 1 ■ . . . rength can feize upon a weaker 

majier him to his obedience, and, with a dagger at his throat* 
offer him death or flavery. Loch 

The reformation of an habitual finner is a work of time 
and patience; evil cuftoms muft be majlered and fubdued by 

degrees. Calamy's Sermons. 

3. I o execute with lkill. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo perfetf in the tranfaftions 
'and privileges of Bohemia, as to be fit to handle that part: 
and I will not offer at that I cannot majier. Bacon. 

Ma'sterdom. n.f [from majier.] Dominion; rule. Notin 
ufe. 

You fhall put 

This night’s great bufinefs into my difpatch. 

Which fhall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and mafierdom r Shakefp. Macb. 

Master-hand. n.f. The hand of a man eminently fkilful. 

Mufick refembles poetry, in each * } 

Are namelefs graces which no methods teach, ( 

And which a majier-hand alone can reach. Pope. ) 

Master-jest. n.f. Principaljeff. 

Who fhall break the majierfejl , 

And what, and how, upon the reft. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Master-key. n. f. The key which opens many locks, of 
which the fubordinate keys open each only one. 

This majier-key 

Frees every lock, and leads us to his perfon. Dryden. 

Master-leaver, n.f One that leaves or deferts his mafier. 

Oh Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous. 

Forgive me in thine own particular; 

But let the world rank me in regifter 
A majier-leaver, and a fugitive. Shakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Master-sinew, n.f 

The mafier-fnew is a large finew that furrounds the hough, 
and divides it from the bone by a hollow place, where the 
wind-galls are ufually feated, which is the largeft and moft 
vifible finew in a horfe’s body; this oftentimes is relaxed .©r 
reftrained. Earner's Dili- 

Master-string, n.f. Principal firing. 

He touch’d me 

Ev’n on the tend’reft point; the mafier-Jiring 
That makes moft harmony or difeord to me. 

I own the. glorious fubject fires my breaft. 

Master-stroke. n«f Capital performance. 

Ye fkilful mafters of Machaon’s race. 

Who nature’s mazy intricacies trace; 

Tell how your fearch has here eluded been, 

How oft amaz’d, and ravifh’d you have feen. 

The con duett, prudence, and ftupendous art. 

And majier-Jirokes in each mechanick part. Blackmore. 

J J Ma'sterlesS. 
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Ma'steRLESS. adj. [from majier. ] 

1 Wanting a mafter or owner. . * 

When all was paft took up his forlorn w , ^ 

His filver foield now idle majierlefs. Cairy ^Jtm 

The foul opinion 

You had of her pure honour, gains, or lofc* 

Your fword or mine ; or majierlefs leaves both 

To who (hall find them. Shakefpeare s Cymbe.mes 

Masterliness, n.f [from majierly-] Eminent-lkill* 

Ma'sterly. adv. With the fkill of a maiLer. 

Thou doft fpeak majierly 

Young though thou art. Shakefpeare * 

I read a book ; I think it very majierly written. Swift: 

Ma'sterly. adj. [from majier. J 

-i. Suitable to a mafter; artful; fkilful; 

As for the warmth of fanfy, the majierly figures, and the 
copioufnefs of imagination, he has exceeded all others. Vryd. 

That clearer ftrokes of majierly defign,. 

Of wife contrivance, and of judgment fhine, 

In all the parts of nature we affert, 

Than in the brighteft works of human art. . Blackmore. 
A man either difeovers new beauties, or receives ftronger 
impreffions from the majierly ftrokes of a great author every 
time he perufes him. Addifon s Spell. IS . 4x59* 

2. Imperious; with the fway of a mafter. 

Masterpiece, n.f. [majier and piece.] 

1. Capital performance; any thing done or made with extra¬ 
ordinary fkill. 

This is the majlerpiece, and moft excellent part, of the 
work of reformation, and is worthy of his majefty’s pains. 

Davies on Ireland. 

’Tis done ; and ’twas my majlerpiece, to work 
My fafety, ’twixt two dangerous extremes : 

Scylla and Charybdis. Denham s Sophy. 

Let thofe confider this who look upon it as a piece of art, 
and the majlerpiece of converfation, to deceive, and make a 
prey of a credulous and well-meaning honefty. South. 

This wond’rous majlerpiece I fain would fee ; 

This fatal Helen, who' can wars infpire. Dryden's Aureng. 
The fifteenth is the majlerpiece of the whole metamor- 
phofes. Dryden. 

In the firft ages, when the great fouls, and mafterpieces of 
human nature, were produced, men fhined by a noble lim- 
plicity of behaviour. Addifon. 

2 . Chief excellence. 

Beating up of quarters Was his majlerpiece. Clarendon. 

Difiimulation was his majlerpiece ; in which he fo much 
excelled, that men were not afliamed with being deceived 
but twice by him. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Ma'stership. n.f. [from mafier. ] 

1. Dominion; rule; power. 

2 . Superiority; pre-eminence. 

For Python flain he Pythian games decreed, 

Where noble youths for majierjhip fhould ftrive. 

To quoit, to run, and fteeds and chariots drive. Dryden. 

3. Chief work. 

Two youths of royal blood, renown’d in fight, 

The majlerjlnp of heav’n in face and mindi Dryden. 

4. Skill; knowledge. 

You were ufed 

To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 

That when the fea was calm all boats alike 

Shew’d majierjhip in floating. Shakefp. Coriolantts ; 

5. A title of ironical refpettt. 

How now, Signior Launce ? what news with your majier¬ 
jhip f Shakefp. "Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Master-teeth, n.f. [mafter and teethl\ The principal teeth. 
Some living creatures have their majter-teeth indented one 
within another like faws ; as lions and dogs. Bacon. 

Ma'sterwort. n. f [majier, and pijvc, Saxon.] 

The maferwort -is a plant with a rofe and umbellated 
flower, confifting of feveral petals, which are fometimes 
heart-fhaped, and fometimes intire, ranged in a circle, and 
retting on the empalement; which afterward becomes a fruit-, 
compofed of two feeds, which are plain, almoft oval, gently 
ftreaked and bordered, and generally catting their cover; to 
thefe marks muft be added, that their leaves are winded, and 
pretty large : the root is ufed in medicine. ° Miller 

Maferwort is raifed of feeds, or runners from the roots. 

t v, r r .. .. _ , Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Mastery, n.f. [maifnfe, French, from majier.\ 

1. Dominion; rule. 

If divided by mountains, they will fight for the maflery of 
the paflages of the tops, and for the towns that (land upon 

/e' 1 ’ 0015 -. . Raleigh’s eLs. 

2- ^superiority; pre-eminence. M J 

If a man ftrive for maferies, yet is he not crowned except 
he ltFive lawfully. 2 ^ p 

This is the cafe of thofe that will try maf eries with theft 
iuperiors, and bite that which is too hard. L'Ejirange. 


A T 

Good men I fuppofe to live in a ftate of mortification, 
under a perpetual conflict with their bod.ly a PP e “« s ; *" d 
(iniggling to get the mafiery over them. Aturbury. 

Chief mufl'ry to difiect. 

With long and tedious havock, fabled knights. 

In battles feign’d. MItcn’s Par. Left, b. ix. 

aAery in all languages, and found 
Tillotfon's Serm. 


He could attain to a maft 


' the depths of all arts and fciences. # Tillotfon's Serm. 

To mve fullicient fweetnefs, a mafery in the language is 


rec 


1 o mve lumcient iwccuicis, a — .» =>. 

squired * the poet mutt have a magazine of words, and have 
the art to manage his few vowels to the beft advantage. Dry. 

A. Attainment of lkill or power. . 

The learning and maflery of a tongue being unpleafant in 
itfelf Tnould not be cumbered with any other difficulties. 

9 • Locke on Education. 

Ma'stFul. adj. [from mafl.] Abounding in maft, or fruit of 

oak, beech or chefnut. 

Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 

For thus the maflful chefnut mates the Ikies. Dryden. 
Mastica'tion. n.J. [maficatio, Lat. 1 he a6I of chewing. 
In birds there is no maflication , or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw, and thence 
transferred into the gizzard. Ray on the Creation. 

Maflication is a neceftary preparation of folid aliment, with¬ 
out which there can be no good digeftion. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'sticatory. n.f \majiicatoire , French;] A medicine to 
be chewed only, not fwallowed. 

Remember ?naflicatories for the mouth. Bacon. 

Salivation and maflicatories evacuate confiderably; faliva- 
tion many pints of phlegm in a day, and very much by chew- 
. ing tobacco. Floyer on Humours. 

Ma'stich. n-f [mafic, French.] 

1. A kind of gum gathered from trees of the fame name in 
Scio. 

We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maflich ; 
frontals may alfo be applied. IVifeman's Surgery. 

2. A kind of mortar or cement. 

As for the fmall particles of brick, and ftone; the leaft 
moiftnefs would join them together, and turn them into a 
kind of maflich, which thofe in feels could not divide. Addifon. 
Ma'sticot. n. f. [ marum, Latin.] See Massicot. 

Grind your maflicot with a fmall quantity of faffron in gum 
water. Peacham on Drawing „ 

Maflicot is very light, becaufe it is a very clear yellow* 
and very near to white; Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Ma'stsff. n.f. niaflives , plural. [ majlih , French; maftino , 
Italian.] A dog of the largeft fize; a bandog ; dogs kept 
to watch the houfe. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce maflives bait, ‘ 

When rancour doth with rage him once engore. 

Forgets with wary ward them to await. 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy 
When rank Therfites opes his majliff jaws, ^ ’ 

We fhall hear mufick, wit, and oracle. Shakefpeare 
When we knock at a farmer’s door, the firft anfwer fh'fti 
. be his vigilant majliff. More's Antidote againfl AtbeifnU 

Soon as Ulyffes near th’ enclofure drew, J 

With open mouths the furious jnaflives flew. Pope's Odyf. 
Let the mdfiffs amufe themfelves about a fheep’s ffiin ftuff 
ed with hay, provided it will keep them from worrying the 
hock. Swift 

Ma stle.ss. adj. [from maft.] Bearing no maft. J ' 

Her fliining hair, uncomb’d, was loofely fpread 
A crown of maftlefs oak adorn’d her head. ^Drvd^y, 

Ma'stlin. n.f. [from mefler, French, to mingle, or rather 
corrupted from nufcellaae.] Mixed corn ; as, wheat and rye 
I he tother for one lofe hath twaine J 

1VTAT f r/r’ ° f rie c nd 6f Wheat - buffer’s Hufb. 

MAI. n.J. [meatte, Saxon; matte, German; nustta lat 1 
A texture of fedge, flags, or ruihes. ’ t] 

The women and children in the weft of Cornwall make 
mats of a fmall and fine k.nd of bents there growing, which 
ferve to cover floors and walls. Canw's Survey of CornvMl 
In the worft inn s worft room, with mat half hung; 

,T be ^ oors Puffier, and the walls of duno- 4 
To Mat. v. a. [from the noun.] ° “ope. 

1. To cover with mats. 

Keep the doors and windows of your conte™^..- „ 
matted, and guarded from the piercing air F-> / ’ °i^ 

2. To twift together; to join like a mat £v ^ nsK ^ar. 

I on a fountain light, 

Whofe brim with pinks was platted • 

The banks with daffadillies dight* 

With grafs like fleave was matted. Drayt 9 u D rr 
Sometimes beneath an ancient oak } ‘ c y n ^a. 

Or on the matted grafs he lies ; ? 

No god of fleep he did invoke. 

The ftream that o’er the pebbles flies 
With gentle flumber crowns his eyes* n j 

16 E J Dryden. 


He 
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MAT 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy flare, 

Aiid o er his eyebrows hung, his muted hair. Dryden 

the fkin tuTinmm 6 ° f fib ^> al > -m 

Ma'tado’re i 7? WOrk - a Gr ‘ W ' S &** 

/adore, n.f [matador, a murderer, Spanifh.] A hand 

Of cards.fo called from its efficacy .againft the adverfe iyer 

Now move to war her fable matadores, P 7 

MA-TJrmM ke e ? d fS of the fwarth y M °P rs ‘ Pope. 

MATACHIN n .f. [French.] An old dance. T 

? Z S i matachin dance to i»itate fehting : this 
three thfr f Y d * d lmitate the matachin; for they being but 

who ftruck°^hirr y ^ ‘ W ° 

MATCH. n.f. [meche, French; miccia, Italian; probably 
rom mico, to Cline, Latin: furelv not, as Skinner conjectures, 
trom the Saxon maca, a companion, becaufe a match is 
companion to a ,gun,] Any thing that catches fire; generally 
a card,, rope, or finall chip of wood dipped in melted ful- 
phur. 

Try them in feveral bottles matches, and fee which of them 
lalt longeft without ftench. Bacon 

He made ufe of her trees as of.matches to fet Druina a "fire* 

■n ■ Howel's.Focal Forefl. 

Being willing to try fomethmg that would not cherbfh much 
fire at once, and would keep fire much longer than a coal 
we took a piece of match, fuch as foldiers ufe. Boyle. 

2. [I rom pnxn, a or from maca, Saxon, one equal to 

another.] A conteft; a game 5 any thing in which there is 
conteit or opposition. 

Shall we play the wantons with our woes. 

And make fome pretty match withihedding tears ? Shakefp. 

The goat was mine, by finging fairly won. 

A folemn match was made ; he loft the prize. Dryden 

3. [From maca, Saxon.] One equal to another; one able to 
conteft with another. 

Government mitigates the inequality of power among par¬ 
ticular perfons, and makes an innocent man, though of the 
oweft rank, a match for the mightieft of his fellow-fubjecls. 

Addifon's Freeholder ; 
The old man has met with his match. Spectator. 

The natural fhame that attends vice, makes them zealous* 
to encourage themfelves by numbers, and form a party ao-ainft 
religion : it is. with pride they furvey their increafing ftrength, 
and begin to think tliemfelves a match Sot virtue. , . Rogers. 

4. One that fuits or tallies with another. 

5. A marriage. 

The match 

Were rich and honourable; befides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities, 

Befeeming fuch a wife as your fair daughter. Shakefpeare. 
Love doth feldom fuffer itfelf to be confined by other matches 
than thofe of its own making. Boyle. 

With him fhe.ftrove to join Lavinia’s hand. 

But dire portents the purpos’d match withftand. Dryden . 

6. One to be married. 

She inherited a fair fortune of her own, and was very rich 
in a perfonal eftate, and was looked upon as the richeft match 
of the Weft. Clarendon , b. viii.. 

To Match, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To be equal to. 

No fettled fenfes of the world can match 
The pleafure of that madnefs. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 

O thou good Kent, how Ihall I live and work 
To match- thy goodneis ? life will be too ftiort. 

And every meafure fail me. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To Ihew an equal. 

No hiftory or antiquity can match his policies and his con- 
du£I. South's Sermons. 

3. To equal 5 to oppofe. 

Eternal might 

To jnatch with their inventions they prefum’d 
So eafy, and of his thunder made a fcorn. Milton. 

What though his heart be great, his actions gallant. 

He wants a crown to poife againft a crown, 

Birth to match birth, and power to balance power. Dryden. 
The fhepherd’s kalendar of Spenfer is not. to be matched in 
any modern language. Dryden. 

4. To fuit; to proportion. 

Let poets match their fubje£X to their ftrength, 

And often try what weight they can fupport. Rofcommcn . 

Mine have been ftill 

Match'd with my birth; a younger brother’s hopes. Rowe. 
Employ their wit and humour in chuling and inatching of 
patterns and colours. Swift's Mifcel. 

5. To marry; to give in marriage. 

Great king, 

I would not from your love make fuch a ftray. 

To match you where I hate. Shakefp. King Lear , 

Thou doft proteft thy love, and would’ft it fhow 
By 7natching her, as Ihe would match her foe. Donne. 


mat 

When a man thiqks:himfelf.«^^ 

tQ infead “ * finds in't *Sl b : 
A fenatorof Rome, while Rome fiirviv’d"^ 

toMatch™! hls dau s hter a W m fn . 

To be married. 

A thing that may luckily fall out to him that hath * ., , 
fmg to match with fome heroical-minded lady. Sidhf 

i hold it a fm to match in my kindred. ^ Wlr''"' 

Let t,gers match with hinds, and wolves with ffieep 
And every creature couple.with his foe. D n d St,'Fr 
All creatures elfe are much unworthy thee > ‘ P ' 3 “ r ' 
X hey match'd, and thou alone art left for me n i 
be proportionate; to tally * 

Ma'tchable. adj. [from match.] 

I. Suitable3 equal; fit to be joined. 

Ye whofe high worths furpaffing Paragon, 

Could not on earth have found one fit for mate 
JNe but in heaven matchable to none 

a. c3S* ftD<?P f ° ^ fete? S ^ S ^t66. 

Thofe at land that are not matchable with am, ,mn„ 
fhores are of thofe very kinds which, are found no where W 
in the deepeft parts of the fea. Woodward's Nat Hid- 

Ma tchless, adj. [from match.] Without an equal. ^ ‘ 
This happy day two lights are feen, 

A glorious faint, a matchlefs queen. Waller 

Much lefs, in arms, oppofe thy matchlefs- force 
,, , When % Iharp fpurs fhall urge thy foaming horfe. Drvd 
Matchlessly. n.f In a manner not to be equalled ' 
Matchlessness, n.f [from matchlefs.} State of fieing with,, 
out an equal. -® K 

Matchmaker, n.f [match and make.] 

1. One who contrives marriages. 

Y ou came to him to know 
If you fhould carry me, or no; 

And would have hir’d him and his imps. 

To be your matchmakers and pimps. Midi bras, p. ill 

2. One who makes matches to burn. 

Mate. n.f. [maca, Saxon; maet, Dutch.] 

1. A hufb.and or wife. 

.I that am frail flefli and earthly wight. 

Unworthy match for fuch immortal mate , 

Myfelf well wote, and mine unequal fate. Fairy Dueen. 

2. A companion, male or female. 

Go, bafe intruder ! over-weening flave ! 

Beftow thy. fawning fmiles on equal mates. Shakefpeare. 
My competitor 

In top of all defign, my mate jn empire. 

Friend and companion in the front of war. Shakefpeare. 
You knew me once no mate 

For you ; there fitting where you durft not foar. Milton. 

Damon, behold yon breaking purple.clou,d ; 

Hear’ft thou not hymns and fongs divinely Iou.d: 

There mounts Amvntas, the young cherubs play 
About their godlike mate, and fing him on his way. Dryd. 

Leave thy bride alone: 

Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play 

At fports more harmlefs, till the break of day. Dryden. 

3. The male or female of animals. 

Part fingle, or with mate; 

Graze the fea-weed their pafture, and through groves 
Of coral ftray. Milton's Far. Lojl, b. vii. 

Pliny tells us, that elephants know no copulation with any 
other than their own proper mate . Aylijfe's Parergon . 

4. One that, fails in the fame ftiip. 

What vengeance on the palling fleet Ihe pour’d, 

The mafter frighted, and the mates devour’d. Rofcommcn. 

5. One that eats at the fame table. 

6. The fecond in fubordination; as, the mafter’s mate; the 
chirurgeon’s mate. 

To Mate. v. a. [from the noun,] 

1. To match ; to marry. 

Enfamplc make of him your haplefs joy, 

And of myfelf now mated as you fee, 

Whofe prouder vaunt, that proud avenging boy, 

Did foon pluck down, and curb’d my liberty. Fairy Qu. 

The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 

Muft die for love. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2. To be equal to. 

Some from feeds inclos’d on earth arife, 

For thus the maftful chefnut mates the Ikies. 

Parnaflits is its name ; whofe forky rife 
Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty Ikies: 

High on the fummit of this dubious cliff, 

Deucalion* wafting moor’d his little Ikift. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

2. To 


MAT 

„ To oppofe ; to equal. , 

3 * 1 p th’ W ay of loyalty and truth, 

Dare mate a founder man than Surrey can be, _ _ 

And ail that love his follies. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 
4. [ Matter, French; matar, Spanifh.] To fubdue; to con¬ 
found 3 to crufh. , , . 

That is good deceit # 

Which mates him firft, that firft intends deceit. Shakefp. 

The great effects that may come of induftry and perfe- 
verance who knoweth not? For audacity doth almoft bind 
and mate the weaker fort of minds. Bacon s Nat. Hijt. 

My fenfe fhe ’as mated, and amaz d my light, bbakejp. 

Why this, is ftrange ; go call the abbefs hither ; 

I think you are all mated, or ftark mad. Shakefpeare. 

MATERIAL, adj. [materiel, French; materialis, Latin.] 
lr Confifting of matter ; corporeal; not fpiritual. 

When we judge, our minds we mirrors make* 

And .as thofe glaffes which material be, 

Forms of material things do only take. 

For thoughts or. minds in:them we cannot fee. _ Davies. 

That thefe trees of life and knowlege were material trees, 
though figures of the law and the gofpel, it is not doubted 
by the moft religious and learned writers. Raleigh. 

2. Important; momentous; effential. 

We muft propofe unto all men certain petitions incident y 
and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker, b. v. 

Hold them for catholicks or hereticks, it is not a thing 
either one way or another, in this prefent queftion, material. 

Hooker, b. iv„ 

What part of the world foever we fall into,-the ordinary 
ufe of this very prayer hath, with equal continuance, ac¬ 
companied the fame, as one of the principal and moft M^- 
rial duties of honour done to Chrift. Hooker, b. v. 

It may difeover fome fecret meaning and intent therein, 
very material to the ftate of that government. Spenfer. 

The queftion is not, whether you allow or difallow that 
book, neither is it material. Whitgift. 

He would not ftay at your petitions made ; 

His bufinefs more material. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Neither is this a queftion of words, but infinitely material 
in nature. Bacon's Nat. Hiji . N°. 98. 

I pafs the reft, whofe ev’ry race and name, 

And kinds are lefs material to my theme. Dryden's Virg. 

As for the more material faults of writing, though I fee 
jnany of them, I want leifure to amend them. Dryden. 

I fhall, in the account of fimple ideas, fet down only fuch 
as are moft material to our prefent purpofe. Locke. 

In this material point, the conftitution of the Englifh go¬ 
vernment far exceeds all others. Swift. 

Materials, n.f. [this word is fcarcely ufed in thefingular; 
materiaux , French.] The fubftance of which any thing is 
made. 

The WeftJndians, and many nations of the Africans, 
finding means and materials., have been taught, by their own 
neceflities, to pafs rivers in a boat of one tree. Raleigh. 

Intending an accurate enumeration of medical materials 
the omiflion hereof affords fome probability it was not ufed 
by The ancients. Brown's Vulg. Errours, b. 


/ ^ --- ’ ' 6 * ‘ 1 Urn 1 . 

David, who made fuch rich provifion of ?naterials for the 
building of the temple, becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted today a ftone in that facred pile. South. 

That lamp in one of the heathen temples the art of man 
might make of fome fuch material s the ftone afbeftus, which 
being once enkindled will burn without being confumed. Wilk . 

The materials of that building very fortunately ranged 
themlelves into that delicate order, that it muft be a very 
•great chance that parts them. Tillotfon 

Simple ideas, the,materials of all our knowlege, are iiiff.’ 
gefted to the mind only by fenfation and refleaion. Locke ,. 

Such a fool was never found. 

Who pull’d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for an houfe decay’d. Swift’s Mifcel 

Materjalist. n.f. [from material.] One who denies foil 
ritual lubftances. 1 

He was bent upon making Memmius a materialift . Drvd 
Materiality, n.f [materialite, Fr. from material.! Car- 
poreity ; material exiftence ; not fpirituality. 

Confidering that corporeity could not ac/ee with f-LIc 
.xrfal fubfiftent nature, abftrking from lAirialf V hfa 

ideas, and giving them an adual fubfiftence in nature he 
made them like angels, whofe effences were to be the eflence 
and to give exiftence to corporeal individuals; and fo each 
idea was embodied in every individual of its fpecies. Diohv 
Mate rially. adv. [from material .] * ^ 

1. In the ftate of matter. 

I do not mean, that any thing is feparable from a k 
fire that was not material?} pre-exiftent in iu l V 

Not formally. 

Though an ill intention is certainly fufficient to fpoil and 


MAT 

Corrupt an a 61 in itfelf materially good, yet no good intention 
whatfoever can redtify or iiifiife a moral goodnefs into an acu 
otherwife evil. South ' s Sermons. 

3. Important!y; eflentially. f . 

All this concerneth the ciiftoms of the Irifti ver y materially ; 
as well to reform thofe w^hich are evil, as to confirm and con¬ 
tinue thofe which are good. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Mate'rialness. n.f [from material ;] State of being mate¬ 
rial ; importance. 

Mate^iate. \ adj. [materiatus , Latin.] Confifting of mat- 

Mate'riated. 3 ter. 

After long enquiry of things immerfe in matter, interpofe 
fome fubjedf which is immateriate or lefs materiate, fuch as 
this of founds, to the end that the intelle6f may be re&ified, 
and become not partial. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. N°. 114. 

Materia'tion. n. f. [from materia, Lat.] The acf of form¬ 


ing matter. 

Creation is the produdfion of all things out of nothing ; a 
formation not only of matter but of form, and a materiation 
even of matter itfelf. Brown ; 

Mate'rnal. adj. [materne ; Fr. mat emits, Lat.] Motherly; 
befitting or pertaining to a mother. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her’fmiles : 

At his firft aptnefs the maternal love 

Thofe rudiments of reafon did improve. Dryden . 

Mate'rnity. n.f. [maiernite, French, from maternus, Lat.] 
The charadter or relation of a mother. 

Mat-felon, n.f [matter, to kill, and felon, a thief.] A 
fpecies of knap-weed growing wild. 

MATHEMATICAL i adj. [mathemdticus, Lat:] Confidered 
MATHEMATICK. 3 according to the doctrine of the 
mathematicians. 

The Eaft and Weft, 

Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides : thus happinefs and mifery, 

And all extremes, are ftill contiguous. ^ Denham's Sophy. 
It is as impoflible for an aggregate of finites to comprehend 
or exhauft one infinite, as it is for the greateft number of ma¬ 
thematick points to amount to, or conftitute a body. Boyle. 

I fuppofe all the particles of matter to be fituated in an 
exact and mathematical evennefs. Bentley's Serm , 

Mathematically, adv. [from mathematick.] According to 
the Jaws of the mathematical fciences. 0 

We may be mathematically certain, that the heat of the 
fun is according to the denfity of the fun-beams, and is reci¬ 
procally proportional to the fquare of the diftance from the 
body of the fun. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Mathematician, n.f. [,mathematics, Lat. mathematicim 
.french.] A man verfed in the mathematicks. ’ 

One of the moft eminent mathematicians of the a ere affured 
me, that the greateft pleafure he took in reading Virgil w -s 
in examining Tneas’s voyage by the map. Addifon's Sp e % 
MathemaTicks. n.f. [f** 9 ^*Uv.] That fcience which 
contemplates whatever is capable of being numbered or mea- 
fured ; and it is either pure or mixt: pure confiders abftracl:- 
ed quantity, without any relation to mattef: mixt is inter 
woven with phyfical confiderations. Har ^ 

The mathematicks and the metaphyficks 
Fall to them, as you find your ftomach ferves you. Shak 
See myftery to mathematicks fly. D " 

Ma'thes. n.f. An herb. 

MATH M^- M f \ The of mathematicks 

Mad Mathcfis alone was unconfin’d. p., ° 

Ua ™- °p- l**™. French; matutims, Latin;] Mornins • 
ufed in the morning, J AViorilin g > 

Up rofe the viSor angels, and to arms 
1 he matin trumpet fung. Milton’s Per. Loll b vi 

I wafte the matin lamp in fighs for thee; 

1 hy image Reals between my god and me D . 

Matin, n.f. Morning. 1 ° me ’ P ‘P e - 

The glow-worm Ihews .the maitih to be near, 

And gins to pale his uneffedual fire o c 

[ rr’/ rench 'j Mp /pear *- 

The winged chorifters began ^ 

To chirp their matt ins. ri . 

By the pontifical, no altar is confeerhted withoutS^ 
the vigils are celebrated before them, and the ^ i 

mettins for the faints whofe the reliques are. r and 

i JY fhould raife his mitred creft on 
And clap his wings, and call his family ° ’ 

To facred rites; and vex th’ efherial powers 

midnight mat tint, at uncivil hours. n a 

Matrass, n.f [matras, French] ‘ Fry den. 

Matrafs is the name of a cheiniral „I,r rr ■ 

digeftion or diftillation, heimr fomefim k m®? 1 I5!ade 
times riling gradually taner mto ™' es , bellled . and fome- 

fc from Violent ^ms ^ndTf ^ 

the lun, your pennached tulinc j 6 t0 ° P arc ' lrl S darts of 
them with matraffesi P 3 ° d ranur "[ ul os’ S, covering 

* Evelyn's Kalendar. 

MaYrice. 
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Ma'tri ce . n.f. [matrix, Latin.] 

Tf •w'* 5 thC “T 7 Where the fetus !s ^med. 

It the time required in vivification be of any length the 

Stfed „ CX a aI r bef ° r h C the CleatUre be mature,^except it be 

hea and rl r P Ar re may have continuance of the 
",’“ d C ’° fenefs may keep it from exhaling ; and fuch 

2 A mould th7”vT ’ mt c iaS ° f the femal <*- Bacm - 

2. A mould, that wh lC h gives form to fomething indofed. 

.. Stones that carry a refemblance of cockles, were formed 
in the cavities of fhells; and t’nefe fhells have ferved as ma- 

m 1 ”tric^° U d V°r them ' ■ • Woodward. 

M ci R i E * n 'f' i matrici ^um, Latin.] 

1. Slaughter of a mother. 

C0 T penf ? te , s the death of the father by the main- 
cidejind murther of the mother. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

2. [Matncida, Latin; matricide, Fr.] A mother killer. Akf. 

To Matriculate. *». a. [from matricula: a matrix, quod ea 

velut matrice contineantur militum nomina. Ainf.} To #nter 
or admit to a m,emberffiip of the univerfities of England • to 
enhit; to enter into any fociety by fetting down the name. 

He, after fome trial of his manners and learning, thought 
fit to enter himfelf of that college, and after to matriculate 
him in the umverfity JValton’s Life of Sanderfon. 

Matri'culate. n f [from the verb.] A man matriculated, 
butter me, in the name of the matriculates of that famous 
umverfity, to affi them fome plain queftions. Arbuthnot. 

JalAT.ri culation. n. f. [from matriculate.} The act of ma¬ 
triculating. 

A fcholar abfent from the univerfity for five years, is {truck 
out of the matriculation book ; and, upon his coming de novo 
to the univerfity, ought to be again matriculated. AylifFe. 

Matrimo'nial. ad}, [matrimonial, Fr. from matrimonium, 
Latin.] Suitable to marriage; pertaining, to marriage; coi>- 
nubial ; nuptial; hymeneal. 

he relied upon that title, he could be but a king at cur- 
tefy, and have rather a matrhnonial than a regal power, the 
right remaining in his queen. Bacon's Henry VII. 

So fpake domeftick Adam in his care, 

And matrimonial love. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Since I am turn’d the hufband, you the wife; 

The matrimonial victory is mine. 

Which, having fairly gain’d, I will refign. Dryden. 

Matrimonially, adv. [from matrimonial.] According to the 
manner or laws of marriage. 

He is fo ?natrimonially wedded unto his church, that he 
cannot quit the fame, even on the fccre of going unto a re¬ 
ligious houfe. Aylijfes Parergon. 

MA'TRIMONY. n.f. [matrimonium, Lat.] Marriage; the 
nuptial Hate ; the contract of man and wife ; nuptials. 

If any know caufe why this couple Ihould not be joined in 
holy matrimony, they are to declare it. Common Prayer. 

MA'TRIX. n.f. [Lat. matrice, Fr.] Womb; a place where 
any thing is generated or formed. 

If they be not lodged in a convenient matrix, they are 
not excited by the efficacy of the fun. Brown's Vulgar Err . 

Ma'tron. n.f. [matrone, French; matrona, Latin.] 

1 . An elderly lady. 

Come, civil night. 

Thou fober-fuited matron, all in black. Sbakefpeare. 

Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my lull. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

She was in her early bloom, with a diferetion very little 
inferior to the moll experienced jnatrons. Eatler, N°. 53. 

2. An old woman. 

A matron fage 

Supports with homely food his drooping age. Pope's Odyf. 

Ma'tronal. adj. [matronalis, Latin.] Suitable to a matron ; 
conftituting a matron. 

He had heard of the beauty and virtuous behaviour of the 
queen of Naples, the widow of Ferdinando the younger, be¬ 
ing then of matronal years of feven and twenty. Bacon. 

Ma'tronly. adj. matron and like.] Elderly; ancient. 

The matronly wife plucked out all the brown hairs, and 
the younger the white. L' EJlrange's Fables. 

Matrons, n.f 

Matrajfes, in the train of artillery, are a fort of foldiers 
next in degree under the gunners, who affift about the guns 
in traverfing, fpunging, firing, and loading them : they cafry 
firelocks, and march along with the flore-waggons as a guard, 
and as affiftarfts, in cafe a waggon ffiould break. Bailey. 

Ma'tter. n.f. [mature, French; materia , Latin.] 

I. Body; fubftance extended. 

If then the foul another foul do make, 

Becaufe her pow’r is kept within a bound, 

• She mull fome former Huff or matter take. 

But in the foul there is no matter found. _ _ Davies . 

It feems probable to me, that God in the beginning form¬ 
ed matter in folid, mafty, hard, impenetrable, moveable par¬ 
ticles, of fuch fizes and figures, and with fuch other proper- 


MAT 

wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power beL n eVer t0 
vide what God himfelf made one in the.firft cre|i on f° dU 
Some have dimenfions of leneth hre^t-h T?* Newt > 
have alfo a power of refiftance, or exclude 5-^’ and 

fame kind f rom being in the fame place : this hi A?'** 6 
character of matter or body. ff th f P ro Per 

2. Materials ; that of which any thing is compered"™ ' L ° l “ k ’ 
1 he upper regions of the air perceive the colleflinn „c ■ 
matter of tempelts before the air here below. d tbe 

3* Subjedf; thing treated. * Macon. 

The fubje& or matter of laws in or-npral r 

conftant, which matter is that for the ordering whereof 
were inftituted. v aw . s 

I have words to fpeak in thy ear will" make thee dtimf'.’ 
yet are they much too light for the matter. Shakefp. Hamlet 

ei S u n u 0f ? od ’ Sav,ourof men! Thy name ? 
bhall be the copious matter of my fong. Milt Par Tot! 
It is matter of the greateft aftonilhment to obferve 
common boldnefs of men Decay o} P t 

I {hall turn J 

Full fraught with joyful tiding of thefe works, 

New matter of his praife, and of our fongs. Drxden 
He grants the deluge to have come fo very near the mat 

fe V bat . b r l Very - feW efCaped ’ 27AW/® 

Tins is to certain m true plhlofophy, that it is matter of 
altonunment to me how it came to be doubted. Cheyne 
Be thou the copious matter of my fong. Phillip 

4. The whole ; the very thing fuppofed. 

5. Affair ; bufinefs : in a familiar fenfe. 

To help the matter, the alchemifts call in many vanities 

out ° f aftr ? lo gy* , Bacon's Nat. Hill 

. Matters i ucceeded fo well with him, that every-body was 
in admiration to fee how mighty rich he was grown. L'Eflr 
Never was any thing gotten by feudality and floth in mat¬ 
ter of profit or reputation. L'EJlrange's Fables 

A fawn was reafoning the matter with a flag, why he 
fhould run away from the" dogs. L'Ef range's Fables. 

Some young female feems to have carried matters fo far* 
that {he is ripe for afking advice. Spectator. 

If chance herfelf ffiould vary, 

Obfervehow matters would mifearry. Prior. 

6. Caufe of difturbance. 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee ? Sbak. 
W hat’s the matter, you diflentious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfelves fcabs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

7. Subject of fuit or complaint. 

Slender, I broke your head ; what matter have you a^ainft 
me ? 

—Marry, Sir, I have matter in my head again# you. Sbak. 
If the craftfmen have a matter again# any man, the law is 
open ; let them implead one another. Adis xix. 38. 

In armies, if the matter ffiould be tried by duel between 
two champions, the victory ffiould go on the one fide; and 
yet if tried by the grofs, it would go on the other. Bacon. 

8. Import; confequence ; importance; moment. 

If I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beftowed the thoufand I borrowed of you : but it is no mat¬ 
ter, this poor ffiew doth better. Shakefp. Plenty IV. 

And pleafe yourfelves this day; 

No matter from what hands you have the play. Dryden. 

A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry. 

No matter which, fo neither of them lye, 

From fteepy Othrys’ top to Pilus drove 

His herd. Dryden. 

Pleas’d or difpleas’d, no tnatter now ’tis paft; 

The fir# who dares be angry breaths his laft. Granville. 

9. Thing; objeeff; that which has fome particular relation, or 
is fubjeeft to particular confideration. 

The king of Armenia had in his company three of the 
mo# famous men for matters of arms. Sidney , b. 11. 

Plato reprehended a young man for entering into a diffolute 
houfe; the young man faid. Why for fo finall a matter? 
Plato replied, But cuftom is no fmall matter. Bacon. 

Many times the things deduced to judgment may be meum 
and tuum, when the reafbn and t confequence thereof may. 
trench to point of eftate. I call matter ot eftate not only the 
parts of fovereignty, but whatfoever introduceth any great 
alteration, or dangerous precedent. _ Bacons Ejjays. 

It is a maxim in ftate, that all countries of new acque , 
till they be fettled, are rather matters of burden than ot 

ftrength. Bacon s. War with Spain. 

TO. Queftion confidered. ; 

Lpon the whole matter , it is abfurd to think that con.c\en^ 
can be kept in order without frequent examination. >- ou 

, : if. Sp-cc 
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11. Space or quantity nearly computed. 

Away he goes to the market-town, a matter o. feven miles 
off, to enquire if any had feen his afs. _ L' EJlrange. 

I have thoughts to tarry a fmall matter in town, to^learn 
fome what of your lingo. Congreves W?y of the World. 

12. Purulent running; that which is formed by fuppuration. 

In an inflamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
the matter being fuppurated I opened it. Wifeman's Surgery. 

13. Upon the Matter. A low phrafe now out of ufe, import¬ 
ing, confidering the whole ; with refpedl to the main ; nearly. 

In their fuperiors it quencheth jealoufy, and layeth their 
competitors afleep; fo that upon the matter, in a great wit 
deformity is an advantage to riling. Bacon's Effays. 

Upon the matter, in thefe prayers I do the fame thing I did 
before, fave only that what before I fpake without book I 
now read. ■ • ' Bijhop Sanderfon. 

The eldei/having confumed his whole fortune, when forced 
to leave his title to his younger brother, left upon the matter 
nothing to fupport it. Clarendon. 

Waller, with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horfe, but 
were, upon the matter, equal in foot. Clarendon, b. viii. 

If on one fide there are fair proofs, and no pretence of 
proof on the other, and that the difficulties are mo# preffing 
on that fide which is deftitute of proof, I defire to know, 
whether this be not upon the matter as fatisfadlory to a wife 
man as a demonftration. Ullotfon's Sermons. 

To Ma'tter. vin. [from the noun.] 

1. To be of importance; to import. 

It matters not, fo they deny it all; 

And can but carry the lye conftantly. Benj. Johnfon's Catal. 
It matters not how they were called, fo we know who they 
are. Locke. 

If Petrarch’s mufe did Laura’s wit rehearfe; 

And Cowley flatter’d dear Orinda’s verfe; 

She hopes from you—Pox take her hopes and fears, 

I plead her fex’s claim : what matters hers l Prior. 

2. To generate matter by fuppuration. 

Deadly wounds inward bleed, each flight fore mattereth. 

Sidney, b. i. 

The herpes beneath mattered, and were dried up with com¬ 
mon epuloticks. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Ma'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard; not to 
neglect: as, / matter not that calumny. 

Mattery, adj. [from matter.] Purulent; generating matter. 
The putrid vapours colliquate the phlegmatick humours of 
the body, which tranfeending to the lungs, caufes their mat¬ 
tery cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ma'ttock. n.f [marcuc, Saxon.] 

A kind of toothed inftrument to pull up wood. 

Give me that mattock, and the wrenching iron. Shakefp. 
A pickax. 

You mu# dig with mattock and with fpade, 

And pierce the inmoft centre of the earth. Sbakefpeare. 
The Turks laboured with mattocks and pick-axes to dio- up 
the foundation of the wall. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

To deftroy mountains was more to be expe&ed from 
earthquakes than corrofive waters, and condemneth the judo-- 
ment of Xeixes, that wrought through mount Athos with 
yuittcch. Brown's Vulgar Errours, i. vii. 

Ma ttress, n.f. [,nairas, French; ultras, WeHh.l A kind 
of quilt made to lie upon. J 

• Their mattrejfes were made of feathers anti 
/ fcmetimes of furs from Gaul. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate. 

With golden canopies and beds of ftate ; 

But the poor patient will as foon be fouAd 
, . ° n hard mattrefs, or the mother ground. 

Matqra ti °n. n.f [from maturo, Latin.] 

J. 1 he aftofripening ; the ft ate of growing ripe. 

In °i the caufes L wh y g rains a « d fruits are more nouriffi- 
ing than leaves is, the length of time in which they grow to 
maturation. 2 WV Nat. Hid. N § "Tfib 

,Jh eVe 1S / he maiur c atlon of bruits, the maturation of dritiks* 

7 letr^ ° f lmp °' W y *Vlfo other maturations 
wi t U n Bacon's Nat. Hid. N° 212 

r ^ f n ° h , Cat t0 ipare in Summer; it is very well# k 
be fufficient for the maturation of fruit* > o lf 

2. In phyfick.] Maturation, by fom”phyfol ItVjZ 

pned to the fuppuration of excrement! ious or cxirav 3 r,! P j 
juices into matter, and differs frnm iv extra vafated 

which is the raffing to a greater perfeHionffie nl ^ dlgeftion ’ 
natural juices in their proper Sna/ ^ 

I a iurative. adj. [from maturo, Latin] $*mcy r 

-Kipening; conducive to ripenefs. J 

2. Conducive to the fuppuration £murs ’ *• iv - 

, and Cur S a,i~ W> 3nd " P ™^,y m&d with anodynes 

Mat U 'r e . adh lmatKrutt Latin . Wfemcm's Suug try . 

i. Ripe; perfeded by time. ' J 
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When cnce he was mature for man : 

I11 Britain where was lie, 

That could ftand up his parallel, 

Or rival objeeff be ? Shakefpe/ire's Cymlehne. 

Their prince is a man of learning and virtue, ?nature in 
years and experience, who has feldom any vanity to gratify. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Mature the virgin was of Egypt’s race, 

Grace ffiap’d her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. Prior . 

Flow ffiall I meet, or how accoft the fage, 

Unftdll’d in fpeech, nor yet mature of age. Pope's Odyf 
Brought near to completion. 

This lies glowing, and is ?nature for the violent breaking 
out. r Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus . 

Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee I’ll rake up ; and in the mature time. 

With this ungracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of the death-pradlis’d duke. Shakefp. King Lear. 

f Well-difpofed ; fit for execution ; well-digefted. 

To Mature, v. a. [maturo, Latin.] To ripen; to advance 
to ripenefs. 

Pick an apple with a pin full of holes, not deep, and 
fmear it a little with fack, to fee if the virtual heat of the 
wine will not mature it. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

Love indulg’d my labours paft. 

Matures my prefent, and ffiall bound my laft. Pope. 

Maturely, adv. [from mature.] 

1. Ripely; completely. 

2 . With counfel well-digefted. 

A prince ought maturely to confider, when he enters on a 
war, whether his coffers be full, and his revenues clear of 

t bt ?' f Swift. 

3. Early; foon. 

We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex¬ 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the ante¬ 
diluvians; that we give him thanks for contracting the days 
of our trial, and receiving us more maturely into thofe ever- 
laftmg habitations above. Bentley's Sermons. 

Maturity, n.f [maturite, French; maturitas, Lat.] Ri pe - 
mefs; completion. J 

It may not be unfit to call fome of young years to train up 
for thofe weighty affairs, again# the time of greater matu- 

T* . Bacon s Advice to Vilhers , 

impatient nature had taught motion 
To ftart from time, and cheerfully to fly 
Before, and feize upon maturity. Crafhaw 

Various mortifications muff be undergone, many difficul¬ 
ties and obftrudions conquered, before we can arrive at a 
juit maturity in religion. > o 

Ma'udlin. adj. [Maudlin is the corrupt appellation ofMag- 
1 , w . ho 1 bein g drawn by painters with fwoln eyes, and dff- 
ordeied look, a drunken countenance, feems to have been fo 

» •*•*»« *** 

And the kind maudling crowd melts in her praife. 

a j t , , n Southern's Spartan Da?ne 

And largely, what ffie wants in words, fupplies 
W ith maudlin eloquence of trickling eves l?.r 
Ma'uulzk. n.f. [ag Lt um , Latin.] l^nt 

i he flowers of the maudlin are digefted into loofp 

" “ -T «• i 

Meagre all the world, will I keep fafe • 

Or fome of you Ihall fmoke for it in Rome V/m/.vA 

The p° w rs °f darknefs bound. Milton's Par Ind J 
Marcgn all which, ’twas to ftand faft 
AS long as monarchy ffiould laft m 

ss*j “rH & 

So doth ihe cuckow, when the mavis liners 

T ^ IS t note apace to clear r » 

. birds, kites have a refemblanr-r ' •’ l 1 en f er s Sonnet. 
birds with thrufhes and mavifes h » aWks ,> and Wack- 

ToMaul. v.a. [from malleus Latin T „ Ba f™ s Nat. Hijl. 

“ wu, I”* ° r butcher ly manner] ° 3£ 1 t0 bruilc 5 

And faw thK h ^Ja/v th aD f0id ‘ er ’- mutton 
To witnefs truth ? * ’ PPCai Wltbin tile lift, 

b ^'t :SjUV!KaL 

W hether he Ihould t’o Rom^^ 
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I had fome repute for profe ; 

And, till they drove me out of date, 

Could maul a minifter of ftate. to Mi fed. 

But fate with butchers plac’d thy prieftly ftall 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack and maul. ’ P 0 be. 
Maul. n.f. [j malleus , Latin.] A heavy hammer. 

A man that beareth falfe witnefs is a maul, a fword, and 
iharp arrow iWxAig. 

M A und. n.f [manb, Saxon; manic, Fr.] A hand-balket. 

I o Ma under, v. n. [maudirc , French.] To grumble ; to 
murmur. 

fie made me many vifits, maundring as if I had done him 
a dilcourtefy in leaving fuch an opening. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
j bl UNDERER * n *^ % ^ rom maun der.] A murmurer; agrum- 

Maundy-thursday. n f [derived by Spdman from mande, 
a hand-bafket, in which the king was accuftomed to give 
alms to the poor.] The Thurfday before Good-friday. 
MAUSO'LEXJM. n.f [Latin; maufolee , French. A name 
which was firft given to a ifately monument eredled by his 
queen Artimefia to her hufband Maufolus, king of Caria.] 
A pompous funeral monument. 

Maw. n.f [maja, Saxon; maeghc, Dutch.] 

I* ^ he ftomach of animals, and of human beings, in con¬ 
tempt. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad. 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. Sidney. 
We have heats hf dungs, and of bellies and maws of Mvino- 
creatures, and of their bloods. Bacon. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems, 

To fluff this maw, this vaft unhidebound corps. Milton. 

The ferpent, who his maw obfeene had fill’d, 

The branches in his curl’d embraces held. Dryden. 

2 . The craw of birds. 

Granivorous birds have the mechanifm of a mill; their 
menu is the hopper which holds and foftens the grain, letting 
it down by degrees into the ftomach, where it is ground by 
two ftrong mufcles ; in which adtion they are aflifted by fmall 
ftones, which they fwallow for the purpofe. Arbuthnot. 

Ma'wkish. adj. [perhaps from raaw.] Apt to give fatiety; 
apt to caufe loathing. 

Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer beer. 

So fweetly mawkijk , and fo fmoothly dull. Pope. 

Ma'wkishness. n.f [from mawkijk.] Aptnefs to caufe loath- 

ing. 

Ma'wmet. n.f [or mammet , from mam or ?nother .] A pup¬ 
pet, anciently an idol. 

Ma'wmish. adj. [from mawm or mawmet.J Foolifh; idle; 
naufeous. 

It is one of the moft naufeous, mawmifo mortifications, 
for a man of fenfe to have to do with a punctual, finical fop. 

L’Eftravge. 

Maw-worm, n.f [maw and worm.] 

Ordinary gut-worms loofen, and Aide off from, the intern 
tunick of the guts, and frequently creep into the ftomach for 
nutriment, being attradled thither by the fweet chyle; whence 
they are called ftomach or maw-worms. Harvey on Conf 
Ma'xillar. ] adj. [;maxillaris , Latin.] Belonging to the 
Ma'xillary. $ jaw-bone. 

The greateft quantity of hard fubftance continued is to¬ 
wards the head; there is the fkull, the teeth, a-nd the maxil¬ 
lary bones. Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. N°. 74. 

Ma'xim. n.f. [maxime, French ; maximum, Lat.] An axiom; 
a general principle; a leading truth. 

This maxim out of love I teach. Sbakefpeare. 

It is a maxim in ftate, that all countries of ndw acqueft, 
till fettled, are rather matters of burden than of ftrength. 

Bacon’s War ivith Spain. 

Yet, as in duty bound, they ferve him on; 

Nor eafe, nor wealth, nor life itfelf regard. 

For ’tis their maxim , love is love’s reward. Dryden. 

That the temper, the fentiments, the morality of men, 
is influenced by the example and difpofition of thofe they con- 
verfe with, is a reflexion which has long fince paffed into 
proverbs, and been ranked among the ftanding maxims of hu- 
man wifdom. , Sermons. 

May, auxiliary verb, preterite might. [ma 5 an, Saxon; mogben, 

Dutch.] , „ 

r. To be at liberty; to be permitted; to be allowed; as, you 
may do for me [per me licet] all you can. 

He that is fent out to travel w r ith the thoughts of a man, 
defigning to improve himfelf, may get into the converfation 
of perfons of condition. Locke on Education. 

2 . To be poflible ; with the words may be. 

Be the workmen what they may be, let us fpeak of the 
■ .work. ■ Bacon’s Effaye. 

2. To be by chance. t c , , r . 

It may be, I ftiall otherwife bethink me. Skarejp. 

How old :may- Phillis be, you afk, 

Whofe beauty thus all hearts engages ? 

To anfwer is no eafy talk, p . 

For (he has really two ages. ' * ncr ' 


A Y 

4. To have power. 

1 his ajfo tendeth to no more but what the kino- i 
for what he may do is of two kinds • whZ hi g , V do : 
and what he may do as poflible. ’ ™ ay do a D uft » 

Make the moft of life you may. f? acon ' 

5 * A word exprefling delire. <r B°ume. 

May you live happily and long for the fervice of y purcoun , 

Ma \-h. Perhaps. s Dedscat. t, the s£*;,. 

May-le, that better reafon will affwaae 
i he raih revenger’s heart, words well difpos’d 

M f T et .? 0W r ,* appeafc inflamed ™ge Fairs G)„, 
May-le, the am’rous count folicits her 3 

In the unlawful purpofe. Shakefp. Ms well that ends well 
Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haft to give • ’ 

I hen add thole may-be years thou haft to live’ 

What they offer is bare may-be and lhift, and fcarfT' 
amounts to a tolerable reafon. ® ever 

May »./ [ Mains, Latin.] The fifth month of the ftVt 
confine of Spring and Summer; the early or gay part of life 
On a day, alack the day ! 6 3 1 01 “ te - 

Love, whofe month is ever May, 

’Spied a bloffom pafling fair, 

Playing in the wanton air. Shake fp. Love’s Labour 

Maids are May when they are maids, “ ^' 

But the Iky changes when they are wives. Shake ft 

My liege 

Is in the very May-morn of his youth. 

Ripe for exploits Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

111 prove it on his body, if he dare ; 

Defpight his nice fence, and his aaive’pradlice. 

His May of youth, and bloom of luftihood. * Sbakefp 
May muft be drawn with a fweet and amiable counte- 

” a !i c , e : ° u ‘Y r ° be ° f wh,te and S reen > embroidered with 
damdils,. hawthorns, and blue-bottles. Peacham 

Hail! bounteous May, that do’ft infpire 
Mirth and youth, and warm defire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dreffing. 

Hill and dale doth boaft thy blefling. Milton 

To May. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather flowers on May 
morning. J 

When merry May firft early calls the morn. 

With merry maids a maying they do go. Sidney. 

Cupid with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying. Milton. 

May-bug. n. f [May and bug.] A chaffer. Abnf. 

May-day. n. f [May and day. J The firft of May. 

’Tis as much irnpoflible, 

Unlefs we fwept them from the door with cannons, 

To fcatter ’em, as ’tis to make ’em fleep 
On May-day morning. Shakefpeart. 

May-flower, n.f [May and fiower.] A plant. 

The plague, they report, hath a feent of the May-flower. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. 

May-fly. n.f. [May and fly.] An infedl. 

He loves the May-fly , which is bred of the cod-worm or 
caddis. Walton’s Angler. 

May-game. n.f. [May and game.] Diverfion; fport; fuch 
as are ufed on the firft of May. 

The king this while, though he feemed to account of the 
defigns of Perkin but as a May-game, yet had given order 
for the watching of beacons upon the coafts. Bacon. 

Like early lovers, whofe unpradlis’d hearts 
Were long the May-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealoufies were vain, 

With double heat renew their fires again. Dryden. 

May-lily. n.f. The fame with lily of the valley. 
May-pole. n.f. [May and pole.] Pole to be danced round in 
May. 

Amid the area wide ftie took her ftand. 

Where the tall May-pole once o’er-look’d the ftrand. Pope. 
May-weed. n.f. [May and weed.] A fpecies of chamomile, 
called alfo ftinking chamomile, which grows wild. Miller. 
The Maie-weed doth burne, and the thiftle doth freat, 

The fitches pul downward both rie and the wheat. Tujflr. 
MA'YOR. n.f. [major, .Lat.] The chief magiftrate of a cor¬ 
poration, who, in London and York, is called Lord Mayor . 
My Lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you. 

Sbakefpeare’s Rich. III. 

When the king once heard it; out of anger, 

He fent command to the lord mayor ftrait 

To ftop the rumour. Sbakefpeare s Henry VI . 

The mayor of this town locked up the gates of the city* 

Knolles’s HiJl. of the Turks ,, 

Wou’d’ft thou not rather chufe aTmall renown, ^ 

To be the mayor of fome.poor, paltry town. Dry.^u. 
Mayoralty, n.f. [from mayor.] The office-of a mayor. 

It is incorporated with a mayoralty , and nameth burg*- J 

,-cto the parliament. CWr Cor ™^{ 

There was a {harp profecution againft Sir William , 
for mifgovernment in his mayoralty. .v Bacon s Henry. 
Mayoress. n,f ['from may or. ]T he wifeof the 
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n.f [mafehoire, French.] A jaw. &«*?• 

M Now my lady Worm’s chapleis, and knocktaboutthe 
meizJi with a fexton’s fpade. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Where thou might’ll ftickle without hazard 
Of outrage to thy hide and mazard. Hudibras , p. j. 

MAZE, n.f [ miffen , Dutch, to miftake; maye, a whirlpool, 

i.labyrinth ; a place of perplexity and winding paffages. 
He, like a copious river, pour’d his fong 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. . Thomjon. 

2 Confufion of thought; uncertainty ; perplexity. . 

He left in himfelf nothing but a maze of longing, and a 
dungeon of forrow. Sidney, b. 11. 

While they ftudy how to bring to pafs that religion may 
feem but a matter made, they lofe themfelves in the very 
maze of their own difeourfes, as if reafon did even purpofely 
forfake them, who of purpofe forfake God, the author 

thereof. Hooker > b ' v ' 

I have thruft myfelf into this maze. 

Haply to wive and thrive as beft I may. Sbakefpeare. 

To Maze. v.a. [from the noun.] To bewilder; to confufe. 
Much was I maz’d to fee this monfter kind. 

In hundred forms to change his fearful hue. Spenfer . 

Ma'zy. adj. [from maze.] Perplexed ; confuted. 

The Lapithae to chariots add the ftate 
Of bits and bridles, taught the fteed to bound, 

To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. Dryden. 

Ma'zer. n.f [maefer , Dutch, a knot of maple.] A maple 
cup. 

Then, lo ! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 

A mazer y wrought of the maple ware, 

Wherein is enchafed many a fair fight 
Of bears and tygers that make fierce war. Spenfer’s Pajl. 
Virgil obferves, like Theocritus, a juft decorum, both of 
the fubjedl and the perfons, as particularly in the third pafto- 
ral, where one of his fhepherds deferibes a bowl, or mazer , 
curioufly carved. Dryden’s Virgil. 

M. D. Medicines dottor, doflor of phyfick. 

Me, 

1. The oblique cafe of I. 

Me , only me, the hand of fortune bore, 

Unbleft to tread an interdicted ftiorc. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

For me the fates feverely kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe. Pope. 

2. Me is fometimes a kind of ludicrous expletive. 

He thrufts me himfelf into the company of three or four 
gentlemanlike dogs, under the duke’s table. Shakefpeare. 
He prefently, as greatnefs knows itfelf. 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor. Shakefp. 
I, having been acquainted with the fmell before, knew it 
Was Crab, and goes me to the fellow that whips the dogs. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
I followed me clofe, came in foot and hand, and, with a 
thought, feven of the eleven I paid. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. It is fometimes ufed ungrammatically for /; as, methinks. 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 

Than my unpleas’d eye fee your courtefy. Sbakefpeare. 
Me acock, n.f [mes coq. Skinner.] An uxorious or effemi¬ 
nate man. 

Me'acock. adj. Tame; timorous; cowardly. 

’Tis a world to fee, 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curfteft fhrew. Shakefp 
Mead, n.f [maebo, Saxon; meethe, Dutch; meth, German;* 
bydromelt , Lat.] A kind of drink made of water and honey. 

Though not fo folutive a drink as mead, yet it will be more 
grateful to the ftomach. Bacon 

He {beers his over-burden’d fheep ; 

Or mead for cooling drink prepares. 

Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. 

Mead. l n -f- [masbe, Sax.] Ground fomewhat watery, not 
Me adow. S plowed, but covered with grafs and flowers. 
Where al thing in common do reft, 

Corne feeld with the pafture and mead. 

Yet what doth it ftand you in Head l Tuffi>r\ TJufh 

A band felecl from forage drives M H f 

A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine 
r rom a fat meadow ground. Milton’s Par. Lo/l b x 

I ibp in i tS ^ r ’ trUG ’ f kh the fame hand which'fpreadsi 
Like glorious colours, through the fiow’ry meads, 

Vj hen lavifti nature with her beft attire * 

Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of defire. Waller 

Yet ere to-morrow’s fun {hall {hew his head, C 

i he dewy paths of meadows we will tread, t 

if or crowns and chaplets to adorn thv hefl n j V 

>/. [<•«,». 2,i\ A S r ’ ■' 

Meadow- 5We „. „,j. Lati] A p, ant _ 


'er. 
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The mcadow-fweel hath a flower compofed of fevc-ral leaves 
placed in a circular order, and expanding in form of a role, 
out of whofe empalement rifes the pointal, which' becomes a 
fruit compofed of many little membranous crooked hufks ga- 
therd into an bead, each of which generally contains one 
feed. . , M iller. 

Me'ager. adj. [maigre, French; macer, Latin.] 

1. Lean; wanting flefli; ftarven. 

Thou art lo lean and meagre waxen late, 

That fcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gate. Rubberd. 

Now will .the canker forrow eat my bud. 

And chafe the native beauty from his cheek, 

And he will look as hollow as a ghoft, ^ ^ ^ 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit. Shakefp. King John , 
Meager were, his looks, 

Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones. Shakefpeare. 

Whatfoever their neighbour gets, they lofe, and the 
very bread that one eats makes t’other meager. L*EJlrange* 

The reeking entrails 

He to his meagre maftiffs made a prey. Dryden » 

Fierce famine with her meagre face* 

And fevers of the fiery race. 

In lwarms th’ offending wretch furround* 

All brooding on the blafted ground : 

And limping death, lafh’d on by fate. 

Comes up to fhorten half our date. Drydcru 

2. Poor; hungry. 

Canaan’s happy land, when worn with toil, 

Requir’d a Sabbath year to mend the meagre foil. Dryden . 

To Me'ager. v. a. [from the noun.] To make lean. 

It cannot be, that I fhould be fo Ihamefully betfayed, and 
as a man meagered v/ith long watching and painful labour, 
laid himfelf down to fleep. Knolles’s HiJl. of the Turks. 

Me'agerness. n.f [from meager.] 

1. Leannefs ; want of flefh. 

2 . Scantnefs ; barenefs. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of the meager * 
nefs of his fervice in the wars by aifts of peace, called a par¬ 
liament. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Meak. n.f A hook with a long handle. 

A meake for the peafe, and to fwing up the brake. Tujf. 

Meal. n.f. [male, Saxon, repaft or portion.] 

1. The adt of eating at a certain time. 

Boaz faid unto her at meal time, Come eat, and dip thy 
morfel. . Ruth ii. i^j.. 

The quantity of aliment neceffary to keep the animal in a 
due ftate of vigour, ought to be divided into meals at proper 
intervals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A repaft. 

What ftrange fifti 

Hath made his meal on thee ? Shakefp . Temp eft. 

Give them great meals of beef, and iron and"' fteel, they 
will eat like wolves, and fight like devils. Shakefp. Henry V. 

They made m’ a mifer’s feaft of happinefs. 

And cou’d not furnifli out another meal. Drvden 

3. A part; a fragment. 

1 hat yearly rent is ftill paid into the hanaper, even as the 
former cafualty itfelf was wont to be, in parcel meal, brought 
in, and anfwered there. . Barer 

4. [M*lepe, Saxon; meet, Dutch; mabhn, to grind, Ger- 
man.] 1 he flower or edible part of corn. 

In the bolting and lifting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expedted 
to be pure and fine W, but muft have a mixture of padar 
and bran in this lower age of human fragility. TVotion 

An old weazel conveys himfelf into a W-tub for the 
mice to come to her, fince {he could not go to them 

t ° m, “' [-*-,*»*, r .wSrsjf- 

Were he meal’d 

With that which he correfts, then were he tyrannous. 

Mt'.n,,,, „ r r , j Shate fP eare 's Mtaf for Meifure. 

^ °" e that 

^H^^tafteorftdlinfipidityofmeal; having the qua- 

cid T anXlr rts of p,ants diffolved in /;n r make t0 ° '' ir - 

2. Befprinkled, as with meal. 

With four wings, as all farinaceous and mea/v-win^ . ■ 
mals, as butterflies and moths. Brown’s V,,l ^ d a ni- 

Like a gay infefl, in his fummef Ce! ^ iW '* 

ed from nuld-cnculhei L ^IZ Y * f C ° rrUpt ' 

fore mouths of animals, that, when thevar/^^tf fr ° m ^ 
minute their grain, muft bp fprl • Unabie to com- 

unable to fpJk freely d Wlth mea1 ^ ^ mouthed ; 

pWm WaS 3 f0O ‘ “ b£ ^h-meuthed where nature fpeaks fo 

MeaLYMo'uthEDNFSS. n. f rfrom ^’Eftronge. 

nefs; reftraint of fpeech. ^ * th ad J e ^ve.] Balhful- 

Mban* 
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Mean. adj. [mcene, Saxon.] 

1. Wanting dignity; of low rank or birth. 

butof love to a y -™ g — 

Philus s fo min, as ?hat he was ^tl?ST* A °r '' 
and by that means, without other^ 

This faired maid of fairer mind ; *' “• 

'Let naTe 77 / f" T™ b ° m a <!»“»• Sidney. 

And find 1 f K d / ear kei ' p with thc w«»-bom man, ' 

, ° harbour in a royal heart. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

r in r “ h °P, 6 ,s and fiies with fwallow wings; 

, 1™ S lt 1 n J ak “ e ot| s, ami meaner creatures, kings. Shat 

2. Low-mmdcd; bale; ungenerous; fpiritlefs. 

t he fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabor. 

More than I know the found of Marcius’ tongue 

cTn e v ery mMWr 7 ?' Sbakefpeare’s Concerns. 

V^an you imagine I fo mean could prove 

To fave my life by changing of my love ! Dryden 

JWLs—sat S3 

3 - Contemptible; defpicable. 

The Roman legions, and great Cxfar found 
wur fathers no mean foes. Ph'l'b 

I have facrificed much of my own fetf-love, in prevent^ 

, v°i? r thln gs from feeing the light, but many 

which I thought tolerable. ° ’ 

4 powlr'" thC deSrCe ° f ^ propert y 5 low in worth; lowin’ 

Some things are good, yet in fo mean a degree of good- 
nels, that many are only net difproved nor difallowed of God 
for them. it l , .. 

'■pi i j , , , , rlooker, b. n. 

1 he lands be not holden of her majefty in chief, but bv a 
mean tenure in foccage, or by knight’s fervice at the moft. 

r> „ ,, Bacons Office of Alienation. 

Ky this extortion he fuddenly grew from a mean to a mighty 
eltate, mfomuch that his ancient inheritance being not ^one 
thoufand marks yearly, he became able to difpend & ten thou- 
fand pounds. ZW on /r , W 

1 o peaceful Rome new laws ordain ; 

Call’d from his mean abode a feeptre to fuftain. Dryden . 

5 * [Moyen, French.] Middle ; moderate ; without excefs. 

He faw this gentleman, one of the propereft and bell- 
graced men that ever I faw, being of middle age and a mean 
ilature. Sidney, b. ii. 

Now read with them thofe organick arts which enable 
men to difeourfe and write, and according to the fitteftftyle 
of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton on Education . 

6. Intervening; intermediate. 

In the mean while the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain. i Kings xviii. 45. 

There is French wheat, which is bearded, and requireth 
the bell foil, recompenfmg the fame-with a profitable plenty; 
and not wheat, fo termed becaufe it is unbearded, is content¬ 
ed with a meaner earth, and contenting with a fuitable gain. 

Carew on Cornwall. 

Mean. n.f. [moyen, French.] 

1. Mediocrity; middle rate; medium. 

Oft ’tis feen, 

Our mean fecurities, and our mere dcfedls 
Prove our commodities. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Temperance with golden fquare. 

Betwixt them both can meafure out a mean. Shakefp. 
There is a mean irl all things, and a certain meafure 
wherein the good and the beautiful confill, and out of which 
they never can depart. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poefie. Rofcommon. 

Againft her then her forces prudence joins. 

And to the golden friatn herfelf confines. Denham. 

2 . Meafure ; regulation. 

The rolling fea refounding foft. 

In his big bale them fitly anfwered, 

And on the rock, the waves breaking aloft, 

A folemn mean unto them meafured. Fairy l^ueen. 

3. Interval; interim ; mean time. 

But fith this wretched woman overcome. 

Of anguilh rather than of crime hath been, 

Referve her caufe to her eternal doom, 

And in the mean vouchfafe her honourable tomb. 

Fairy fjhccen. 

4. Inllrument; meafure; that which is ufed in order to any 
end. 

Pamela’s noble heart would needs gratefully make known 
the valiant mean of her fafety. Sidney , b. i. 

As long as that which Chriftians did was good, and no 
way llibjehl to juft reproof, their virtuous converfation was a 
mean to work the Heathens converfion unto Chrifl. Hooker. 

It is no excufe unto him who, being drunk, committeth 
incell, and alledgeth that his wits were not his own; in as 
much as himfejf might have chofen whether his wits fhould 
bv that mean have been taken from him. Hooker, b. 1. 
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Spenftr. 


n ooociiy \ 

Tneir contrary diflikes with loved means 

To k P aCe fh hei ri aI1 in ° rder ’ and com pell 
1 o keep them'elves within their fundiy reigns 

T? I fJj er . I r mk d Wlth adamantine chains. ° ’ 
i 11 devife a mean to draw the Moor 

Ma^be ^ a " d b .“^ 

No place will pleafe me fo, no mjjffdf ^ 
As here by CreCtr and by you cut off. o’. , r 

Nature is made better by no mean Shahfp ari _ 

But nature makes that mean ; fo over that art 
Which, you fay, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes, c; z V; r,,. , 

Your dofttine leads them to look on thTs^nd aTeff T 
and on the means as indifferent / or ,i p /• , , e Fential, 

5 - It is often ufed in the “ind by f^ft^ * ^ 
matically with an adjedive Angular 7 ^ ^ 

rp , The m ore bafe art thou, 

I o make fuch means for her as thou haft done. 

And leave her on fuch flight conditions Mir 

. By this means he had them the more at vanf^T' 

tlr Becr d f h h rrafred T h 3 l0 " S marCh - £acm ’ s ^7 Ilf 
Becaufe he wanted means to perform any great aft : on f, ’ 

made ^ to return the fooner. Y Davies rnlrjf 

_ Strong was their plot, 

1 heir parties great, means good, the feafon fit, 

Their praft.ee ciofe, their faith fufpeaed not. Darnel 
By this means not only many helplefe perfons will be pro¬ 
vided for, but a generation will be bred up not perverted bv 
any other hopes. r 0 y 

Who is there that hath the leifure and means to colled^all 
the proofs concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as 
fafely to conclude that he hath a clear and full view Locke 
A good charafler, when eftablilhed, fhould not be refted in’ 
as an end. but only employed as a means of doing ftill farther 

^°? 1 1 r r -dtterburfs Sermons. 

it renders us carelefs of approving ourfelves to God by re¬ 
ligious duties, and, by that means , fecuring the continuance 
ofh.s goodnefs Atterbury'.s Sermns. 

6. By all Means. Without doubt; without hefitation• with¬ 
out fail. 

7. By no Means. Not in any degree ; not at all. 

The wine on this fide of the lake is by no means fo *ood as 

« * 5 ? on the ,.f the . r ; c, Addi h *4. 

8. Means are likewife ufed for revenue; fortune; probably froin 

defmenes. 1 

Your means are very flender, and your wafte is great. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Ruft fword; cool blufhes ; and, parolles, live 
Safeft in fhame ! being fool’d, by fool’ry thrive; 

There’s place and means for every man alive. * Shakefp. 

For competence of life I will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 

And, as we hear you do reform yourfelves, 

Give you advancement. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Efiex did not build or adorn any houfe; the queen per¬ 
chance fpending his time, and himfelf his means. Wotton. 

9. Mean-time. )In the intervening time: fometimes an 
Mean-while. 5 adverbial mode of fpeech. 

Me an-while 

The world ftiall burn, and from her afhes fpring 
New heav’n and earth. ALiltoris Far. Lof , b. iii. 

Mean-time the rapid heav’ns rowl’d down the light, 

And on the fhaded ocean rufh’d the night. Dryden. 

Mean-time her warlike brother on the feas, 

His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays. Dryden. 

Mean time , in fhades of night AEneas lies; 

Care feiz’d his foul, and fleep forfook his eyes. Dryden. 

Mean-while I’ll draw up my Numidian troops, 

And, as I fee occafion, favour thee. Addfon’s Cato. 

The Roman legions were all recalled to help their country 
againft the Goths; mean-time the Britons, left to fhift for 
themfelvcs, and daily harrafted by cruel inroads from the 
Picfts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 

Swift. 

To Mean. v. n. [ mecncn , Dutch.] To have in the mind; to 
intend ; to purpofe. 

When, your children ftiall fay, What mean you by this fer¬ 
vice ? ye fhall fay, It is the paftover. Exod. xii. 26. 

Thefe delights if thou canft give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. Milton. 

To Mean. v. a. 

1. To purpofe ; to intend ; to defign. ( 

Ye thought evil againft me; but God meani.lt unto gcou, 
to fave much people alive. Gen. 1 . 20. 

And life more perfe£i: have attain’d than fate 
Meant me, by venturing higher than my lot. Milton. 

I practis’d it to make you tafte your cheer 
With double pleafure, firft prepar’d by fear: 

So loyal fubjeas often feize their prince, 

Yet mean his facred peifon hot the leaft offence. Dryden. 

7 2. D 
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2. To intend ; to hint covertly; to underftand. 

I more eafily forfake an argument on which I could delight 
to dwell; I mean your judgment in your choice of friends. 

Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Whatever was meant by them, it could not be that Cain, 
as elder, had a natural dominion over Abel. _ Locke. 

Mea'nder. n.f [ Meander is a river in Phrygia remarkable 
for its winding courfe.] Maze ; labyrinth; flexuous paflage; 
ferpentine winding; winding courfe. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical difleaions, have 
fearched into thofe various meanders of the veins, arteries, 
and integrals of the body. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

’Tis well, that while mankind 
Through fate’s perverfe meander errs. 

He can imagin’d pleafures find. 

To combat againft real cares. Prior. 

While ling’ring rivers in meanders glide, 

They fcatter verdant life on either fide; 

The vallies fmile, and with their flow’ry face, 

And wealthy births confefs the floods embrace. Blaakmore. 
Law is a bottomlefs pit: John Bull was flattered by the 
lawyers, that his fuit would not laft above a year; yet ten 
long years did Hocus fleer his caufe through all the meanders 
of the law, and all the courts. Arbuthnot. 

Mea'ndrous. adj. f from meander.] Winding; flexuous. 
Me'aning. n.f [from mean.] 

1. Purpofe; intention. 

I am no honeft man, if there be any good ?neaning toward 
you. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

2. Habitual intention. 

Some whofe meaning hath at firft been fair, 

Grow knaves by ufe, and rebels by defpair. Rofcommon. 

3. The fenfe; the thing underftood. 

The meaning , not the name, I call: for thou, 

Not of the Mufes nine. Milton's Far. Lof, b. vii. 

Thefe loft the fenfe their learning to difplay. 

And thofe explain’d the meaning quite away. Pope. 

.No word more frequently in the mouths of men than con- 
Rience; and the meaning of it is, in fome meafure, under¬ 
ftood : however, it is a word extremely abufed by many, who 
apply other meanings to it which God Almighty never in- 
‘ended. Siwyff’i Mifcd. 

Me anly. adv. [from mean.] 

1. Moderately; not in a great degree. 

Dr. Metcalfe, mailer of St. John’s College, a man meanly 
learned himfelf, but not meanly affe&ioned to fet forward 
learning in others Afcham's Schoolmafer. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry was but meanly cultiva- 
ted, but painting eminently flourifhed. Dryden's Dufrefnoy 

2. Without dignity; poorly. J J J 

It was the winter wild. 

While the heav’n-born child, 

AnmeM/y wrapt in the rude manger lies. Mltrn. 

I he Perfian flate will^not endure a kinff 
00 meanly born. - » , c . 

3. Without greatnefs of mind; ungeneroufly. 

Would you meanly thus rely 
P ower > you know I mull obey. p„’ 

4. Without refpeft. 7 ^ rtor ' 

r ndr i e , d ’- a ”, d ° Ur veIy names > feem t0 fomc- 

^fXm. “ them : WC Can " 0t 'Wi tot 

Me'ann-ess. n.f. [from man .] ' ‘ L ° guL 

1. Want of excellence. 

ntw\T nift n’ S ? reatnefs or meannefs of knowledge to do 
other things, ftandeth in this place as a lWer wlh wL ° 

OU Thi m fi 0f C0 ™ m ° n f ra >' er hath nothing to do.’ Hooker 
malfofo gUfe 1$ ° f 3 lato date b y the f the work-’ 

2. Want of dignity ; ] ow rank ; poverty. ^ 

Wo other nymphs have title to mens hearts, 
ut as their meannefs larger hopes imparts. JValW 


E A 


3 * ^ownefs of mind. 

The name of fervants has of old been reckoner! fv, • i 
a certain meannefs of mind, as well as lownctof C0 ^iZ 7 


i' Sotdidnefs; niggardlinefs. 
meant perf. and part. pair, of to mean. 

Tf F S ^‘ a ! f th f d ’-arming felf be meant • 
If fnendflnp be thy virgin vows extent ■ ’ 

Her’ ptaifes join ; 


condition. 
South's Sermons. 


»7 r fte b m bf a]1 be ’ my P^ 0>n thine * 

FASLES. n.f f morbilli . 1 


Prior. 
a meafe 

[morbilli, Latin.] Am f- 

fe e^nimonpraffiTan?bfaMh- n S i" 611 knoWn in 

"Wive of morbus^ becaufe it l th l ame ’ which is a dim i- 
3 uecauie it hath been accounted a fpeci« 


of fuch malignant and peftilential fevers, to which compara¬ 
tively this is fo in a much inferior degree. Lphfincy. 

My Jungs 

Coin words till their decay, againft thofe meafes , 

Which we difdain fhould tetter us, yet feek 
The very way to catch them. Shakefpeare's Conolanus. 

Before the plague of London-, inflammations of the lungs 
were rife and mortal, as likewife the meafes. Arbuthnot. 

2. A difeafe of fwine. 

One, when he had an unlucky old grange, would needs 
fell it, and proclaimed the virtues of it; nothing ever thrived 
on it, no owner of it ever died in his bed ; the fwine died of 
the meafes, and the lheep of the rot. B. Johnfons Difcovery. 

3. A difeafe of trees. 

Fruit-bearers are often infe£led with the meafes, by being 
fcorched with the fun. Mortimer's Hufandry* 

Me'asled. adj. [from meafes.] Infecled with the mealies. 
Thou vermin wretched, 

As e’er in meafed pork was hatched ; 

Thou tail of worfhip, that doft grow 
On rump of juftice as of cow. Hudibras, p. E 

Me'asly. adj. [from meafes.] Scabbed with the mealies. 

Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine. 

To eafe her againft the flump, 

And diimally was heard to whine. 

All as fhe ferubb’d her meafy rump. Swift. 

Me'asurable. adj. 

1. Such as may be meafured; fuch as may admit of computa¬ 
tion. 

God’s eternal duration is permanent and indivifible, not 
meafarable by time and motion, nor to be computed by num¬ 
ber of fucceflive moments. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Moderate; in fmall quantity. 

Me'asurableness, n.f [from meafurable.] Quality of ad¬ 
mitting to be meafured. 

Measurably, adv. [from meafurable.] Moderately. 

Wine jneafurably drunk, and in feafon, bringeth gladnefs 
of the heart. Eccluf. xxxi. 28 

MERASURE, n.f [jnefure, French; menfura , Latin.] 

1. That by which any thing is meafured. 

A taylor’s news, 

Who flood with Ihears and meafure in his hand. 

Standing on flippers, which his nimble hafte 
Had falfely thruft upon contrary feet. 

Told of many a thoufand. Shakefp. King John. 

A concave meajure, of known and denominated capacity 
ferves to meafure the capacioufnefs of any other veffel. Holder 
All magnitudes are capable of being meafured; but it is 
the application of one to another which makes adtual mea- 

n r , . . _ Holder on Time . 

hen Mofes fpeaks of meafures, for example, of an eohah, 

Wf, S ey k " e 'T what mca f ure he meant: that hehim- 
lelt was milled in weights and meafures, arithmetick and geo- 

metry, there is no realon to doubt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

’ 6 by j Wh r Ch a u y thmg 1S a<f j ufted proportioned. 

Vjod s goodnefs is the meafure of his providence. More 

I expeft, from thofe that judge by firft fight and raih mea- 
f-res to be thought fond or infolent. Glanville’s Seep 

3 - proportion; quantity fettled. 

Meafure is that which perfeaeth all things, becaufe event 
thing is for fome end ; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto; and to pro- 
poruon as well exceffes as defect are oppofite. HoAr 

I enter not into the particulars of the law of nature or its 
meafures of pumihment; yet it is certain there is fuch a law. 

4 - A ftated quantity: as, a meafure of wine. 

The tlf7 m m -“ h ’ 8n0n We ’ U drink a 

5- Sufficient quantity. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

nr’ii • ^ I ^ never paufe ao^ln 

Till either death hath clos’d thefe ?yes of mine 

fi jn f tUne 8 lven me meafure of revenue \hnl.t 5. 

6. Allotment; portion allotted. S Sha Mp“>r'. 

To u 2°° d K , ent> how fta111 live aud work 

And^v’ b Ay S° odne fr ? life will be too fhort, 

And ev ry meajure fail me c; i r 5 rr. 

ted to us, a meafure to reach even unto torn 

n , If e Re thou feek’ft * * I ^‘ 

^ught, not furpafling human meafure f av n/ri 

Our religion fets before us not the , , Mlhon ‘ 

Hoick, who had, by obftinate nrin * i of a ftupid 

againft all pain beyond the comm? '*’/^ 001 himfelf 

but an example of a man like ourfelves^TW fr , hu c manity ’ 

7. Degree. reives, lillotfon's Sermons. 

oUwo^* d0W "’ in 7/ fre , the defeription of the 

There is a great meafure nf^r * P e f cri P tion °f the JVorid. 

formance of confoflion, 1To tha^younefth 0 be Ufed in the P er ’* 
q ¥ neither oiyut it when your 

own 
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wn ^eait tel1 you that there is fomething amifs. nor 
o ver -lcrupu louf ly purfue it when you are not confcious to 
yourfd f of notable failings. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

. j- u e rain | were but preparatory in fome meajure, and the 
violence and confummation of the deluge depended upon the 
disruption of the great abyfs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

8 . Proportionate time ; mufical time. 

Amaryllis breathes thy fecret pains. 

And thy fond heart beats tneafure to thy drains. Prior. 

9. Motion harmonically regulated. 

My legs can keep no meafure in delight. 

When my poor heart no meafure keeps in grief: 

7 herefore no dancing, girl, fome other fport. Shakefp. 

As when the dars in their sethereal race, 

At length have roll’d around the liquid fpace, 

From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance, 

And move in meafures of their former dance. Dryden. 

10. A (lately dance. This fenfe is, I believe, obfolete. 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 

tneafure and a cinque pace; the fird fuit is hot and hady,1ike 
a Scotch jig, and full as fantadical; the wedding mannerly, 
modeft as a meafure* full of (late and anchentry. Shakefpeare. 

Now are our brows bound with vidorious wreaths, 

Our ftern alarms chang’d to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meafures. Shakefpeare. 

11. Moderation; not excefs. 

O love, be moderate, allay thy ecdafy ; 

In meafure rein thy joy, fcant this excefs ; 

I feel too much thy bleffing, make it lefs. 

For fear I furfeit. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Hell hath enlarged herfelf, and opened her mouth without 
meafure. Jf a , vi. 14. 

12. Limit; boundary. In the fame fenfe is 

M ETpOV 

Tp£tV Irluv $iy.d 2 v,<; rpidJ'ix.f <Juo, pirpov ed’wxv 
'H/xflspn? Bioly; ftacvhsc o&iOipioi. 

’Apxvpcu TXTOMTIV. 

Lord, make me to know mine end, and the tneafure of 
my days what it is, that I may know how frail I am. Pfal, 

13. Any thing adjuded. 

He only lived according to nature, the other by ill cuf- 
toms, and meafures taken by other mens eyes and tongues. 

Taylor's holy living. 

Chrifl reveals to us the meafures according to which God 
will proceed in difpenfing his rewards. Smalridge's Sermons. 

J4. Syllables metrically numbered ; metre. 

I addreded them to a lady, and affeded the foftnefs of ex- 
preffion, and the fmoothnefs of meafure , rather than the 
height of thought. Dryden . 

The numbers themfelves, though of the heroick meafure , 
fhould be the fmoothed imaginable. Pope. 

15. Tune; proportionate notes. 

The joyous nymphs and light-foot fairies. 

Which thither came to hear their mufick fweet. 

And to the meafures of their melodies 
Did learn to move their nimble-fhifting feet. Spenfer. 

16. Mean of adion; mean to an end. 

His majedy found what wrong meafures he had taken in 
the conferring that trud, and lamented his error. Clarendon. 

Xj. To have hard meafure ; to be hardly dealt by. 

To Me'asure. v. a. [: mefurer , French ; menfuro , Latin.] 

1. To compute the quantity of any thing by fome fettled rule. 
Archidamus having received from Philip, after the vidory 
of Cheronea, proud letters, writ back, that if he meafurecl 
his own fhadow he would find it no longer than it was before 
his vidory. Bacons Apophth. 

Z. To pafs through ; to judge of extent by marching over. 

A true devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meafure kingdoms with his feeble deps. Shakefpeare. 

I’ll tell thee all my whole device 
At the park-gate; and therefore hade away, 

For we mud meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakefpeare. 

The vedel ploughs the fea. 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. Dryden. 

3. To judge of quantity or extent, or greatnefs. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah ; infinite 
Thv pow’r ! What thought can meafure thee, or tongue. 
Relate thee ? Milton's Par. Lof, h. vu. 

4. To adjud; to proportion. . r , 

To fecure a contented fpirit, meafure your defires by your 
fortunes, not your fortunes by your defires. ay or - 

Silver is the indrument as well as meafure of commerce; 
and ’tis by the quantity of filver he gets for any commodity in 
exchange that he meafures the value of the commo lty e 

fells. . . L ° C *' 

e. To mark out in dated quantities. 

What thou feed is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, meafured out by the fun, and reaching 
ning of the world to its confummation. Addfon s Speftatt . 

6. To allot or didribute by meafure. 


M E C 

What meafure y° u * Aall be me ,,fund to you 

M aUe URELESS- ^ tfr ° m mt * fUre - ] 

He fhut up the meafurclefs content. Shahh 

Me'asurer. n.f. [from meafure.] One that meafures 

tA SU ^ NG * m f a f ure -] lt is a Ppded to a cad not 

tobe^mgu^ in its length from another but by JZ 

When ludy (hepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the red out-go 
So far, but that the bed are meas'ring cads. 

Their emulation and their padime lads. * ur.11 

Meat. n.f [met, French.] tr> 

1. Fledi to be eaten. 

To his father he fent ten (he alTes laden with corn, and 
bread, and meat, for his father by the way. Gen.xW 27 
v-arnivorse, and birds of prey, are no good meat ; but the 
reafon is, rather the cholerick nature of thofe birds than their 

ceding upon fledi; for pewets and ducks feed upon fleffi and 

yet are good meat. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N° 8co 

There was a multitude of excifes; as, the vedigal macelli 
a tax upon mat. Arbuth J 

2. hood in general. 

Never words were mufick to thine ear, 

And never meat fweet-favour’d in thy tade, 

Unle/s I fpake or carv’d. Shakefp. Gomedy of Errours. 
Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats i but God (hall 
dedroy both. 1 Cor. vi. 1 v 

Me a ted. adj. [from meat.J Fed ; foddered. 

Strong oxen and horfes, wel (hod and wel clad, 

Wei meated and ufed. Tuffers Hujb. 

Meathe. n.f. [medd, Weldi, unde mede, meddwi ebrius 
fum.] Drink. 

For drink the grape 

She crufhes, inoffenfive mud, and meathes 

From many a berry. Milton's Par. Lof, b. v. 

Me'azling. part, generally called mizzling. See Mizzle. 
The air feels more moid when the water is in fmall than 
in great drops; in meazling and foaking rain, than in great 
Ihowers. _ < Arbuthnot on Air. 

Mecha'nical. 7 adj. [mechanicus, Lat. mechanique , French; 

Mecha'nick. 5 from [xvxxvv,] 

1. Mean; fervile; of mean occupation. 

Know you not, being mechanical, you ought not walk upon 
a labouring day, without the fign of your profefiion ? Shak. 

Hang him, mechanical falt-butter rogue ; I will dare him 
out of his wits; I will hew him with my cudgel. Shakefp. 

Mechanick /laves, 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, /hall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakefp. Ant . and Cleopatra. 

To make a god, a hero y or a king, 

Defcend to a mechanick dialed. Rofcommon, 

2 . Condruded by the laws of mechanicks. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is, like a Teeming demon- 
dration in mathematicks, very fpecious in the diagram, but 
failing in the mechanick operation. Dryden , 

The main bufinefs of natural philofophy, is to argue from 
phenomena without feigning hypothefes, and to deduce caufes 
from efleds till we come to the veiy fird caufe, which cer¬ 
tainly is not tnechanical ; and not only to unfold the mecha- 
nifm of the world, but chiefly to refolve thefe, and fuch like 
quedions. Newtons Opticks. 

3. Skilled in mechanicks. 

Mecha'nick. n.f. A manufadurer; a low workman. 

Do not bid me 

Dilmifs my foldiers, or capitulate 

Again with Rome’s mechanicks. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

A third proves a very heavy philofopher, who poflibly would 
have made a good mechanick, and have done well enough at 
the ufeful philofophy of the fpade or the anvil. South. 

Mecha'nicks. n.f [mechanica, Latin.] 

Dr. Wallis defines mechanicks to be the geometry of mo¬ 
tion, a mathematical fcience, which /hews the efleds of 
powers, or moving forces, fo far as they are applied to en¬ 
gines, and demondrates the laws of motion. Harrts ' 

The rudiments of geography, with fomething of meeba- 
nicks, may be eafily conveyed into the minds of acute young 
p er fons. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Salmoneus was a great proficient in mechanicks , and inven¬ 
tor of a velfel which imitated thunder. 

Mechanically, adv. [from mechanick.'] According 0 

laws of mechanifm. . . ,. . 1 * njr 

They fuppofe even the common animals that are in neing, 

to have been formed mechanically among the red. 

Later philofophers feign hypothefes for explaining a j> 
mechanically , and refer other caufes to metaphyficks. Newton. 

Mecha'nicalness. 


MED 


MsCHa'KICALNESS. n.f. [from mechanick.] 
^ Agreeablenefs to the laws of mechanifm. 


n.f f F ^t ] es A FOfef ' 

r nf r nr ftudvinff the condru&ion of machines. 

C Some were Igured like male, others like female femws, 

as mechanicians fpeak. 

Mecha'nism. n. f mechamfme , French.] 

»—"»■“ »"“'Xi-Sit 

a He acknowledges nothing befides matter and motion ; lo 
that all mud be performed either by mechanifm or accident, 
cither of which is wholly unaccountable. . Bentley. 

2. Condru&ion of parts depending on each other in any com¬ 
plicated fabrick. 

Mecho'acan. n. f . , . 

Mechoacan is a large root, twelve or fourteen inches long, 
and of the thicknefs of a man’s wrid, ufually divided into 
two branches at the bottom : what we fee of it is commonly 
cut tranfverfely into dices for the convemency of drying it: 
its fird introduction into Europe was about two hundred and 
twenty years ago : it is brought from the province of Me¬ 
choacan in South America, from whence it has its name : the 
plant which affords it is-a fpecies of bindweed, and its dalks, 
which are angular, and full of a refinous milky juice, climb 
upon every thing which dands near them : the root in pow¬ 
der is a gentle and mild purgative. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Meco'nium. n.f. [pwuviov.] 

1. Expreded juice of poppy . 

2. The fird excrement of children.. 

Infants new-born have a meconium, or fort of dark-colour¬ 
ed excrement in the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Me'dal. n. f. [medaille, Fr. probably from metallum , Lat.] 

j. An ancient coin. 

The Roman medals were their current money : when an 
aClion deferved to be recorded on a coin, it was dampt, and 
ifliied out of the mint. Addifon's Guard. N°. 96. 

2. A piece damped in honour of fome remarkable performance. 

Meda'llick. n.f. [from medal.] Pertaining to medals; 

You will never, with all your medallick eloquence, perfuade 
Eugenius, that it is better to have a pocketful of Otho’s than 
of Jacobus’s. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Meda'llion. n.f. [medallion, Fr.] A large antique damp or 
medal. 

Medalions , in refpeCl of the other coins, were the fame as 
modern medals in refpeCl of modern money. Addifon. 

CMeda'llist. n.f [ medaillife , Fr.] A man (killed or curious 
in medais. 

In the language of a medallif , you are not to look upon a 
cabinet of medals as a treafure of money, but of knowledge. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To Me'ddle. v. n. [middelen, Dutch.] 

1. To have to do : in this fenfe it is always followed by with. 

It is reported that caffia, when gathered, is put into the 
/kins of beads newly flayed, which breeding worms, they 
devour the pith and marrow, and fo make it hollow; but 
meddle not with the back, becaufe it is bitter. Bacon. 

With the power of it upon the fpirits of men we will only 
meddle. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 945. 

I have thus far been an upright judge, not meddling with 
the defign nor difpofition. Dryden. 

2. To interpofe; to a£l in any thing. 

For my part, 1 11 not meddle nor make any farther. Shak. 

In every turn of date, without meddling on either fide, he 
has always been favourable to merit. Dryden. 

The civil lawyers have pretended to determine concerning 
the fucceflion of princes; but, by our author’s principles^ 
have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. Locke. 

What had thou to do to meddle with the affairs of my fa¬ 
mily ? to difpofe of my edate, old boy ? Arbuthnot. 

J. To interpofe or intervene importunely or officioufly. 

Why fhould’d thou meddle to thy hurt. 2 Kings xiv. 10. 

It is an honour for a man to ceafe from drife : but everv 
fool will be meddling. p rcv . xx> 7 

This meddling pried longs to be found a fool. Rowe. 

Let me fhake od th’ intrufive cares of day. 

And lay the meddling fenfe all afide. Thcmfori’s Winter 

OWolete * * Efr ° m mtJkr ’ Fr ‘ ] To raix > t0 “ingle! 

A meddled date of the orders of the gofpel, and the cere¬ 
monies of popery, is not the bed way to banifh popery. 

He that had well ycon’d his lere, Hooke?, b. iv. 

Thus medled his talk with many a teare. Stenfer 

S25S-.S& £&2!32r * h ° «* 

Thu may be applied to thofe that aflume to themfelve! 


MED 

the merits of other mens fervices, meddlers, boaders, and 
impertinents. 

Me'ddlesome. adj. Intermeddling: as, a meddlejome, bufy 

body. .... j . . iif 

MED I A'STINE, n.f. [French; mediaftinum , Latin.] I he 

fimbriated body about which the guts are convolved. 

None of the membranes which inved the infidp of the 
bread but may be the feat of this difeafe, the medlafhne as 
well as the pleura. < _ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Mediate, v. n. [from ?nedius, Latin.] 

1. To interpofe as an equal friend to both parties ; to a£l in¬ 
differently between contending parties ; to intercede. 

The corruption of manners in the world, we dial! find 
owing to fome mediating fchemes that offer to comprehend the 
different intereds of fin and religion. Rogers . 

2. To be between two. 

By being crowded, they exclude all other bodies that be¬ 
fore mediated between the parts of their body. Digby. 

To Medi'ate. v. a. 

1. To form by mediation. 

The earl made many profeflions of his defire to interpofe, 
and mediate a good peace between the nations. Clarendon. 

I pofiefs chemids and corpufcularians of advantages by the 
confederacy I am mediating between them. Beyle. 

2. To limit by fomething in the middle. 

They dyled a double dep, that is, the fpace from the 
elevation of one foot to the fame foot fet down again, me¬ 
diated by a dep of the other foot a pace equal to five feet. 

Holder on Time . 

Me'diate. adj. [mediat, French; medius, Latin.] 

1. Interpofed ; intervening. 

Soon the jnediate clouds flhall be di/pell’d ; 

The fun fhall Toon be face to face beheld. Prior * 

2, Middle; between two extremes. 

Anxious we hover in a mediate date. 

Betwixt infinity and nothing. P?'ior. 

2. Adling as a means. Unulual. 

The mod important care of a new and vigorpus king, was 
his marriage for mediate edablifhment of the royal line. 

Wotton's Life of Buckingham. 

Me'diately. adv. [from mediate.] By a fecondary caufe; in 
fuch a manner that fomething acts between the fird caufe and 
the lad effedl. 

God worketh all things amongd us mediately by fecondary 
means; the which means of our fafety being (hipping and 
fea-forces, are to be edeemed as his gifts, and then only 
available and beneficial when he vouchfafeth his grace to ufe 
them aright. . Raleigh's EJfays . 

Pedilent contagion is propagated immediately by converfing 
with infeded perions, and mediately by pedilent feminariet 
propagated through the air. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Mediation, n.f. [mediation, French, from medius, Lat.] 

1. Interpofition; intervention; agency between two parties, 
pradifed by a common friend. 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia and Odavia, to induce 

Their Shahfp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Noble offices thou may’d effed: 

Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatnefs and thy other brethren. Shakefpeare. 

1 he kmg fought unto them to compofe thofe troubles be. 
tween him and his fubjecls ; they accordingly interpofed their 
mediation in a round and princely manner. Bacon. 

2. Agency ; an intervenient power. 

The paflions have their refidence in the fenfitive appetite • 
for inafmuch as man is a compound of flefh as well as fpirit! 
the foul, during its abode in the body, does ail things by the 
medtauon of thefe pafEons. Serm. 

It IS utterly unconceivable, that inanimate brute matter 
without the mod,at,on of fome immaterial being, fhould ope- 
rate upon other matter without mutual contad. Bentley 

h :effion 5 entreaty for another. 

MLDlA'TOR. n.f [mediateur, French.] 

1. One that intervenes between two parties. 

You had found by experience the trouble of all mens con- 
them^’ f ° r r aI1 matters t0 y° urfelf > as a mediator between 

2 An inT r f ° Verei§n - ***** Advice to VUlie^ 

2. An mterceffor; an entreater for another; one who ufes his 
influence in favour of another. 

It is againd the fenfe of the law, to make faints or amrels 
to be mediators between God and them 0.7 /• d 

3 . One of the changers of our bleffed Saviour. Sh ‘ Un ^ eit - 

Man s friend, his mediator, his defign’d. 

Both ranfom and redeemer voluntary. 

MsWroEyt 1 " l^diitor" 1 B . elon S> n S ‘0 a me! 

M di D a£ T ° RSH1P - ^ f fr ~w!] Th 

Media'trix. n.f [medium Lat.] A female mediator. Ainf 

Me'dic^ 
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MED 


M E D 

ME 'tk Latin.] A plant, 

of out 

arcTodged'kXet^pedTelr 65 ^ aram ’ S h ° rn ’ in $” ch 

of healing; medicinal J 7 ’ reIatm S to the art 

mk. X aKnes ot tlme > as medical vacation would per- 
Me'dic A r.r V rr Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

[ from ®^-] Phyfically j medicinally. 

vanced thl fair 0 ” 10 ”? ^‘ s “ nfidcration > and ad- 

M?mcam EN t 7 asth o. d °^me of Hippocrates. 

Anv thin* < ,l ■ ’"u [ r ’! er,cmnent > Ft- medicamentum, Latin.] 
Admoi in healing; generally topical applications. J 

nr lf ’/ rat£rna ° r paterna >’ then more publick re- 

prehenlions; and, upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of thefe milder 
medicaments, the ufe of that ftronger phyftck, the cenfures 

a i j , , Hammond's Fundamentals. 

A . I wound was cured by fealding medicaments, after it 
was putrified; and the violent fwelling and bruife of another 
was taken away by fealdmg it with milk. Temple's Mifcel 
Medicame NTAL. ad), [medicamentcux, Fr. from medicament .] 
delating to medicine, internal or topical. J 

1 ne/nf ° m medicam ‘ ntal -'\ After the man- 

-rtf ^ l i Cme 5 Wlth the Power of medicine. 

The fubftance of gold is invincible by the powerfulleft ac¬ 
tion of natural heat; and that not onlv alimentally in a fub- 
itantial mutation, but alfo medicamentally in any corporeal 
converfion. iWr y u , % ~ 

To Me dicate. v. a. [ medico , Lat.] To tinflure or impreo- 
nate with any thing medicinal. ° 

The fumes, fteams, and flenches of London, do fo medi- 
and impregnate the air about it, that it becomes capable 
of httle more. Grounds Bills of Mortality. 

1 ° thls ma y be afcribed the great efte&s of medicated wa- 
ter c, r , , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

bhe iecured the whitenefs of my hand by medicated gloves. 

TV/r / Rambler . 

MedicaTion. n. f. [from medicate.] 

1. The a£t of tincturing or impregnating with medicinal ingre¬ 
dients. ® 

The watering of the plant with an infufion of the medi¬ 
cine may have more force than the reft, becaufe the medica¬ 
tion is oft renewed. Bacon's Nat. Hid. 

2. The ufe of phyftck. ■ 

He advifeth to obferve the times of the equinoxes and fol- 
ftices, and to declare medication ten days before and after. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
Medi'cinable. adj. [; medicinalis , Lat.] Having the power of 
phyftck. 

Old oil is more clear and hot in medicinable ufe. Bacon. 
Accept a bottle made of a ferpentine ftone, which gives 
any wine infufed therein for four and twenty hours the tafte 
and operation of the Spaw Water, and is very medicinable for 
the cure of the fpleen. Wotton. 

The jaw-bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are medicinable. 

Walton s Angler. 

Medici'nal. adj. [medicinalis, Latin : this word is now com¬ 
monly pronounced medicinal, with the accent on the fecond 
fyllable; but more properly, and more agreeably to the beft 
authorities, medicinal.] 

I. Having the power of healing; having phyftcal virtue. 

Come with words as medicinal as true, 

Honeft as either; to purge him of that humour 

That prefies him from fleep. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Thoughts my tormentors arm’d with deadly ftings. 
Mangle my apprehenftve tendereft parts; 

Exafperate, exulcerate and raife 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 

Nor medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton's Agonijles. 

The fecond caufes took the fwift command. 

The medicinal head, the ready hand ; 

All but eternal doom was conquer’d by their art, 

2. Belonging to phyftck. 

Learn’d he was in mcd'cinal lore. 

For by his fide a pouch he wore. 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank with folder, 

Such are called medicinal-days by fome writers, wherein no 
crifis or change is expected, fo as to forbid the ufe of medi¬ 
cines : but it is moft properly ufed for thofe days wherein 
purging, or any other evacuation, is more conveniently com¬ 
plied with. Quincy. 

Medicinal-hours are thofe wherein it is fuppofed that medi¬ 
cines may be taken, commonly reckoned in the morning faff¬ 
ing, about an hour before dinner, about four hours after din¬ 
ner, and going to bed ; but times are to be governed by the 
fymptoms and aggravation of the diftemper. Quincy. 

Medicinally, adv. [from medicinal.'] Phyfically. 

The witneffes that leech-like liv’d on blood. 

Sucking for them were medicinally good 

' C T m sli ,'i rr a Hr '»/ a/h rinn 


MED 

rally pronounced as if only of two fyllablcs w ■ , 
lick s any remedy adminiftered by a'phyfichn 
O, my dear father! reftauration, han?' 

Thy medicine on my lips j and let this kil 
Repair thofe violent harms. or > r . 

Let's make us medicines of our great Ur ' 

To cure this deadly grief. S p » ^ s > 

A merry heart doth good like a medifn^T* S ^ acbeth ' 
fpint drieth the bones. ^ medicine; but a broken 

Delft fhe 0 d >- yCt dar 6 J n o 0t death ™ d ^i ^ XViL 

the noun.] To operate 


Shakefpeare. 
Middle ftate - 


Not ufed. 

Not aI] the drowfy fyrups of the world, 
bliaH ever medicine thee to that fweet fleep 
Vv Inch thou owedft yefterday. V 

Medi'ety. n.f. [mediete, Fr. medietas, Lat.] 
participation of two extremes ; half. J 

They contained no fifhy compofure, but werp- mnj , 

Tvett Mo; , the human tf pi 

Medio'critv. n.f. [mediccnte, French 2d££ Cf 
i. Small degree ; middle rate ; middle ftate. ’ L ^ 

den of age feldom drive bulinefs home to the full 
but content themfelves with a mediocrity of fuccefs. fi" 

duket ere r aPP f ared t fU<Jd o n 3nd marvellous converfion in The 
if his cafe > from the moft exalted to the moft deprelfed as 
if Ds expedition had been capable of no mediocrities. Wm2 
He likens the mediocrity of wit to one of a mean fortune’ 
who manages his ftore with great parfimony; but who with 
c e Z lnt0 ptofufenefs, never arrives to the magnifi¬ 
cence of hvmg. _ Dryden's State of Innlene, 

(jetting and improving our knowledge in fubftances onlv 
by experience and hiftory, is all that the weaknefs of oir 

faculties ill this ftate of mediocrity, while we are in this world 
can attain fn. _ ■ 


Loch. 


1 


Dryden. 


Butler . 


can attain to. 

2. Moderation; temperance. Obfolete 

, Left-appetite, in the ufe of food, ihould lead us beyond 
that which is meet we owe, in this cafe, obedience to that 
aw of reafon which teacheth mediocrity in meats 'and drinks. 

TTTi i Hooker , b. i. 

When they urge us to extreme oppofition againft the 
church of Rome, do they mean we fhould be drawn unto it 
only for a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity. Hooker: 
Io Me'ditate. v. a. [mediter, French; meditor, Lat.] To 
plan; to fcheme; to contrive. 

Blefied is the man that doth meditate good things in wif- 
dom, and that reafoneth of holy things by his undemanding. 

Eccluf. xiv. 20. 

borne affirmed that I meditated a war; God knows, I did 
not then think of war. King Charles , 

Like a lion that unheeded lay, 

Diftembling fleep, and watchful to betray. 

With inward rage he meditates his prey. Dryden, 

Before the memory of the flood was loft, men meditated 
the fetting up a falfe religion at Babel, 

2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 

1 hem among 

There fet a man of ripe and perfect age, 

Who did them meditate all his life long. 

To Me'ditate. v. n. To think; to mule; to contemplate; 
to dwell on with intenfe thought. It is commonly ufed of 
pious contemplation. 

His delight is iq the law. of the Lord, and in his law doth 
he meditate night ajid day. fjal. i. 2. 

I will meditate alfo of all thy work, and talk of all thy 
doings. pjai Ixxvii..i2. 

Meditate till you make fome aeft of piety upon the occafion 
of what you meditate ; either get fome new arguments againft 
a fin, or fome new encouragements to virtue. Taylor. 

To worfhip God, to ftudy his will, to meditate upon him, 
and to love him ; all thefe being great pleafure arid peace. 

Tillotfons Sermons, 


Forbes. 


Fairy 


} ueen. 



2 Efd. x. 


anger. ^ ^ 

Some thought and meditation are neceflary; and a man 
may poffibly be fo ftupid as not to have God in ah his 

'a /«.» , n 1. nn.H .1, ama ... A' . 


thoughts, or to fay in his heart, there is none. 

2. Thought employed upon facred objedls. 

His name was heavenly contemplation; 

Of God and goodnefs was his meditation. Fairy j flu, 
’Tis moft true, 


b. i. 


Sucking for them were med 1 anally good. Dryden. 

JVIeTicine. n.f. [medicine, Fr. medicina, Latin. It is gene- 


That mufing meditation moft affects 
The penfive fecrefy of defert cell. 

Thy thoughts to nobler meditations give, 

And ftudy how to die, not how to live. Granv^" e - 

3. A feries of thoughts, occafioned by any object or occurrence. 
Meditative, adj. [from meditate.] 

1. Addidted to meditation. 

2. Expreffiflg intention or deflgn, 

MeDiTERRAN. 


Milton. 
GranvlH^ 



| adj.[medius and terra ; mediterranee, Fr.] 


MediterraNe. 

Mediterranean. 

MediterraNeous 

1. Encircled with land. 

In all that part that lieth on the north fide of the mediter- 
rane fea, it is thought not to be the vulgar tongue. Brerewood. 

2 . Inland; remote from the fea. 

It is found in mountains and mediterraneans parts ; and lo 
it is a fat and undtuous fublimation of the earth. Brown. 

We have taken a lefs height of the mountains than is re- 
quiftte, if we refpedt the mediterraneans mountains, or thofe 
that are at a great diftance from the fea. 

Me'dium. n.f. [medium, Latin.] 


Burnet. 


1. 


Any thing intervening. 

Whether any other liquors, being made mediums , caufe a 
- - - 1 j Bacon. 


diverfity of found from water, it may be tried. 

I muft bring together 

All thefe extremes; and muft remove all mediums , 

That each may be the other’s objedfc. Denham. 

feeing requires light and a free medium, and a right line to 
the objedfs ; we can hear in the dark, immured, and by curve 
lines. Holder. 

He, who looks upon the foul through its outward adtions, 
often fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to dif- 
colour the objedL Addifon's Spebf. N°. 257. 

The parts of bodies on which their colours depend, are 
denfer than the medium which pervades their interlaces. Newt. 

Againft filling the heavens with fluid mediums, unlefs they 
be exceeding rare, a great objedfion arifes from the regular 
and very lafting motions of the planets and comets in all 
manner of courfes through the heavens. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Any thing ufed in ratiocination, in order to a conclufion ; 
the middle term in an argument, by which propofitions are 
connedled. 

This cannot be anfwered by thofe mediums which have 
been ufed. Dryden's "Juvenal. 

We, whofe underftandings are Ihort, are forced to colled! 
one thing from another, and in that procefs we feek out pro¬ 
per mediums. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

3. The middle place or degree; the juft temperature between 
extremes. 

The juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and the 
abjedtion, the two extremes. L'EJlrange. 

Me'dlar. n.f. [mefpilus, Latin.] 

1. A tree. 

The leaves of the medlar are either whole, and Ihaped like 
thofe of the laurel, as in the manured forts; or laciniated, 
as in the wild forts : the flower confifts of five leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruits are umbilicated, and are 
not eatable till they decay; and have, for the moft part, five 
hard feeds in each. Miller 

2 . The fruit of that tree. 

You’ll be rotten ere you be half ripe, 

And that’s the right virtue of the medlar. Shakefpeare. 

Now will he fit under a medlar tree, 

And wifh his miftrefs were that kind of fruit. 

Which maids call medlars. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I was fain to forfwear it ; they would elfe have married me 

t0 ^n r f ten m f dhr - Shakefpeare. 

October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
with a bafket of fervices, medlars, and chefnuts. Peacham. 

No rotten medlars , whilft there be 
Whole orchards in virginity. Cleaveland. 

Men have gather d from the hawthorn’s branch 
Large medlars, imitating regal crowns. Philits 

To Medle. \ T r ' 

To Medly. J v ’ a% To mingle. Spenfer. 

Me dly. n.f [from meddle for mingle.] A mixture ; a mifcel- 
lany; a mingled mafs. It is commonly ufed with fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. 

Some imagined that the powder in the armory had taken 
hre; others, that troops of horfemen approached : in which 
fW/yof conceits they bare down one upon another, and 
joined many into the tower ditch. Hayward. 

Love is a medley of endearments, jars, 

Sufpicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars; 

Then peace again. 

They count their toilfome marches, long fatio-ues * 
Unufual failings, and will bear no more § ’ 

This medley of philofophy and war. Addifon’s Cato 

Mahomet began to knockdown his fellow citizens and 

bloodlhed. "* UnnatUral f.f'S' °n and 

1 here are that a compounded fluid drain ’ ^ 

From different mixtures : the blended ftreams 
Each mutually corre&ing each, create 
A pleafurable medley. 

Me dley. adj. Mingled ; confufed. 

I’m ftrangely difeompos’d; 
k^alms at my heart, convulfions in my nerves 
Within my little world make medley war 
Medu llar. ) adj. [medullaire. Fr. fi™ 


MEE 

. 

Thefe little emiffaries, united together at the cortical part 
of the brain, make the medullar part, being a bundle of very 
final!, thread-like chanels or fibres. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

The back, for the fecurity of that medullary fubftance that 
runs down its cavity, is bent after the manner of the catena¬ 
rian curve. Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

Meed. n.f. [meb, Saxon; miete, Teutonick.] Reward; re- 
compence. Now rarely ufed. 

He knows his meed, if he be fpide; 

Hubberd. 


Philips. 


—• «SS 


Fairy Fjueen. 
Shakefpeare . 

Milton ; 
Pope's Odyjfey. 



To be a thoufand deaths, and ihame belide. 

Whether in beauties glory did exceed, 

A rofy garland was the viclor’s meede. 

Thanks to men 
Of noble minds is honourable meed. 

He muft not float upon his wat’ry bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear 
If fo a cloak and vefture be my meed 
Till his return, no title {hall I plead. 

2._Prefent; gift. 

Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is but his fteward : no meed but he repays 
Seven-fold above itfelf. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Meek. adj. [minkr, Iflandick.] Mild of temper; not proud; 
not rough ; not eafily provoked ; foft; gentle. 

Mofes was very meek above all men. Numb. xii. 3. 

But he her fears to ceafe, 

Sent down the meek-ey’ti peace. Milton: 

We ought to be very cautious and w^i-fpirited, till we 
are affured of the honefty of our anceftors. Collier. 

To Me'eken. v. a. [from meek.] To make meek; to foften. 
This word I have found no where elfe. 

The glaring lion law, his horrid heart 
Was meeken'd, and he join’d his fullen joy. Thomfon. 

Me'ekly. adv. [from meek.] Mildly; gently; not ruggedly ; 
not proudly. 

Be therefore, O my dear lords, pacify’d. 

And this miftfeeming difeord meekly lay alide. Fairy 
No pride does with your rifing honours grow. 

You meekly look on fuppliant crowds below. Stepney . 

Me'ekness. n.f [from meek.] Gentlenefs; mildnefs; foftnefs 
of temper. 

That pride and meeknefs mixt by equal part. 

Do both appear t’ adorn her beauty’s grace. Hubberd 
You fign your place and calling, in full feeming. 

With meeknefs and humility ; but your heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. Shakefp . 
When his late diftemper attack’d him, he fubmitted to it 
with great meeknefs and resignation, as became a Chriftian. 

A/r .. n _, Atterbury's Sermons . 

Meer. adj. See Mere. Simple ; unmixed. 

Meer. n.f [See Mere.] A lake ; a boundary. 

Me'ered. adj. Relating to a boundary; meer being a boun¬ 
dary, or mark of divifion. Hanmer 

What, although you fled ! why fhould he follow you ? * 

1 he itch of his affeclion fhould not then 
Have nickt his captainfhip ; at fuch a point, 

V hen half to half the world oppos’d, he being 
Mf J h 7^ U 5 ien ' , Sbahjp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

^Now n^e,ylfed°^ CUre et D T,olo Sy , J Fit s proper, qualified. 

Ah ! my dear love, why do you fleep thus long. 

When me ur wer e that you Ihould now awake ? 5 Spenfer. 
If the eleflion of the mimfter {hould be committed^ to 
every parifh, would they chufe the meeteft. Whit Aft 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, ^ * ' 

rff, death ’ Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

To be known Ihortens my laid intent, J 

TTI 1 tiT TtT 1 ’, that y ° U know me not > 

-ThT q at an y‘™ e T have y°u heard her faf? ‘ ' S ^ 
That, Sir, which I will not report after her. 

may to me, and ’tis moft: meet you fhould. Shak 
York is meetef man 

f 0 be y° ur re S ent in the realm of France. Shakefhen 

V lvrT« e eye I s V % y proper and meet for feeirnr. Jer ' X 

Even wi th- [from meet, the° verb.] 

^ri/T aXS!gni ° rBenedick t0 ° much i but he’ll 
To Meet. v. a. pret. I met; I have met ■ .■ • Shaie fP ear *- 

tan, Saxon, to find j moeten, Dmch ] ’ P C ‘ P ’ ^ L™' 

*■ T ° fa “ t0 fa “« to encounter? 

Metjl thou my pofts ? 

His daughter came out to meet him 


be 


dances. 


with 


Shakefpearei 
timbrels and 


2 . 


■-- dim 

Ahimelech was afraid at the meeting of David 3 * 

To join another in the fame nlare S JJavid - 1 Sam - xxi. 
When fhall we three meet avain 

Well, fendtelTVlTi in Jtlt *%%% 

i6 H T , 

A knew 


1 




ill 




ill 


i 1 
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samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 




















































































































































































































































































































Dryden. 


E L 

. . I knew not, till I met 

My friendsj at Ceres’ now deferted feat. 

Not look back to fee. 

When what We love we never muft meet again. Dry den. 

3- I o^cloie one with another. 

The nearer you Come to the end of the lake, the moun¬ 
ts 3 on each fide grow higher, till at laft they meet. Addifon. 
4. To find •, to be treated with ; to light on. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat, 

N01 half the punifhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 

Of vice or virtue, whether bleft or curft. 

Which meets contempt, or which companion firft. Pope. 
To me no greater joy, 

Than that your labours meet a profp’rous end. Granville. 
5- 1 o affemble from different parts. 

Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. Milton. 

To Meet. v. n. 

1. To encounter; to clofe face to face. 

2. To encounter in hoftility. 

3. To affemble; to come together. 

They appointed a day to meet in together. 2 Mac. xiv. 21. 
I he materials ot that building happily met together, and 
very fortunately ranged themfelves into that delicate order, 
that it muff be a very great chance that parts them. Tillotfon. 

4. To Meet ivitb. To light on ; to find. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, he maketh 
as worthy a foldier as any nation he meeteth with. Spenfer. 
We met vjitb many things worthy of obfervation. Bacon. 

A little fum you mourn, while moll have met 
With twice the lofs, and by as vile a cheat. Creech. 

Hercules’ meeting with pleafure and virtue, was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates. Addifon. 

What a majefty and force does one meet with in thefe fhort 
infcriptions ; are not you amazed to fee fo much hiftory ga¬ 
thered into fo fmall a compafs ? Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. To Meet with. To join. 

Falftaff at that oak fihall meet with us. Sbakefpeare. 
is. To Meet with. To encounter; to engage. 

He, that hath fuffered this difordered fpring, 

Hath now himfelf met with the fall of leaf. Sbakefpeare. 
Royal miftrefs, 

Prepare to meet with more than brutal fury 
From the fierce prince. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother . 
7. A latinifm. To obviate; occurrere objefto. 

Before I.proceed farther, it is good to meet with ah objec¬ 
tion, which if not removed, the conclufion of experience 
from the time paft to the prefent will not be found. Bacon. 

3 . To advance half way. 

He yields himfelf to the man of bufinefs with reluftancy, 
but offers himfelf to the vifits of a friend with facility, and 
all the meeting readinefs of defire. South. 

Our meeting hearts 

Confented foon, and marriage made us one. Rowe . 

9. To unite; to join : as, thefe rivers meet at fuch a place and 
join. 

Me'eters. n. f. [from meet.] One that accofts another. 

There are befide 

Lafcivious meeters , to whofe v'enom’d found 
The open ear of youth doth always liften. Sbakefpeare. 
Meeting, n.f [from meet.] 

1. An affembly ; a convention. 

If the fathers and hufbands of thofe, whofe relief this 
your meeting intends, were of the houfhold of faith, then 
their relifts and children ought not to be ftrangers to the 
good that is done in it, if they want it. Sprat s Sermons. 

Since the ladies have been left out of all meetings except 
parties at play, our converfation hath degenerated. Swift. 

2. A congrefs. . 

Let’s be revenged on him ; let’s appoint him a meetings 
and lead him on with a fine baited delay. Sbakefpeare. 

3 A conventicle ; an affembly of Diffenters. 

4. A conflux : as, the meeting of two rivers. 
Meeting-house, n.f [meeting and koufe.] Place where Dif¬ 
fenters affemble to worfnip. 

His heart mifgave him that the churches were fa many 
meeting-houfes ; but I loon made him eafy. uijon. 

Me'etjly. [from the adjeftive.] Fitly; properly. 

Me'etness. n.f [from meet.] Fitnefs; propriety.^ # 
Me'grim. n.f. [from Hemicrany , migram , megrim , n/xixpa- 

vla. i Diforder of the head. . . . , 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined 

with a femblance of turning round. ,^ ac f n . 5 , ‘ * 

There fereen’d in fhades from day’s oetefted glare. 
Spleen fighs for ever on her penfive bed, 

Pain at her fide, and megrim at her head. 

ToMeine. v. a. To mingle. 

Me'iny. n.f [memgu, Saxon. See Many. Mefnie , •] 

\\ retinue ; domeftick fervants. 

They fummon’d up their meiny ; tfrait took fiorfe ; 
Commanded me to follow, and attend. Shafefpeare , 


M E L 

MelaNago'gues. n.f [from and ^.1 Such 

ernes as are fuppofed particularly to purge off black chill* ** 
Melancho'lick. adj. [from melancholy.] Difordered 
melancholy; fanciful; hypochondriacal; gloomy 1 
The king found himfelf in the head of his army, after fo 
many accidents and melancholick perplexities. Clarendon 
it he be mad, or angry, or melancholick , or fprightlv he* 
Will paint whatfoever is proportionable to any one. Dnden 
I he commentators on old Ari- ) ' 

Stotle, ’tis urg’d, in judgment vary : 

They to their own conceits have brought 
The image of his general thought: 

Juft as the melancholick eye 

Sees fleets and armies in the iky. p- 

ME A L ^ C r H ? LY ; n ' f - 

1. A difeafe, fuppofed to proceed from a redundance of black 
bile; but it is better known to arife from too heavy and too 
vifcid blood : its cure is in evacuation, nervous medicines 

and powerful ftimuli. ®ui ■ * 

2. A kindnefs of madnefs, in which the mind is always fixed 

on one object. } 

I have neither the fcholar’s melancholy , which is emulation • 
nor the mufician’s, which is fantaftical; nor the courtier's’ 
which is proud ; nor the foldier’s, which is ambitious; nor 
the lawyer’s, which is politick; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice; nor the lover’s, which is all thefe ; but it is a melan¬ 
choly of mine own, compounded of many fimples, extrafted 
from many objefts, and, indeed, the fundry contemplation 
of my travels, in which my often rumination wraps me in a 
moft humorous fadnefs. Shakefp. As you like it. 

3. A gloomy, penfive, difeontented temper. 

He protefted unto them, that he had only been to feek fo- 
litary places by an extreme melancholy that had poffeffed him. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

All thefe gifts come from him ; and if we murmur here 
we may at the next melancholy be troubled that God did not 
make us angels. Tlylor's holy Living. 

This melancholy flatters, but unmans you; 

What is it elfe but penury of foul, 

A lazy froft, a numbnefs of the mind ? Dryden . 

Mel anchoTy. adj. [ melancolique , French.^ 

1. Gloomy; difmal. 

Think of all our miferies 

But as fome melancholy dream, which has awak’d us 
To the renewing of our joys. Denham's Sophy. 

If in the jnelancholy fhades below, 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow; 

Yet mine fhall facred laft, mine undecay’d, 

Burn on through death, and animate my fhade. Pope. 

2. Difeafed with melancholy; fanciful; habitually dejefted. 

How now, fweet Frank; art thou inelancholy. Shakefp. 
Fie obferves Lamech more melancholy than ufual, and ima¬ 
gines it to be from a fulpicion he has of his wife Adah, 
whom he loved. Locke. 

MELICE'RIS. n.f [/^A^pL.] 

Meliceris is a tumour inclofed in a cyftis, and confifting of 
matter like honey : it gathers without pain, and gives way 
to preffure, but returns again. If the matter forming it 
fefembles milk curds, the tumour is called atheroma; if like 
honey, meliceris ; and if compofed of fat, or a fuety fub- 
ftance, fteatomata. Sharp's Surgery. 

Me'lilot. n.f [melilot, Fr. melilotus , Latin.] A plant. 

The melilot hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
naked capfule, that is, not hid in the empalement, as in tre¬ 
foil, pregnant with one or two roundifh feeds: the leaves 
grow by'threes on the foot-ftalks, and the flowers are pro¬ 
duced in a fpike. 

To Meliorate, v. a. [ meliorer , Fr. from melior.] To bet¬ 
ter ; to improve. 

Grafting meliorates the fruit; for that the nourifhment is 
better prepared in the ftock than in the crude earth. Bacon. 

But when we graft, or buds inoculate. 

Nature by art we nobly meliorate. i Denham. 

A man ought by no means to think, that he fhould be able 
fo much as to alter or meliorate the humour of an ungrateful 
perfon by any ads of kindnefs. South's Serm0 ” s - 

Caftration ferves to meliorate the flefli of thofe beafts that 
r a v Graunt. 

fuffer it. • 

Much labour is requir d in trees. 

Well muft the ground be digg’d, and better drefs d. 

New foil to make, and meliorate the reft. Dryden s hrg 

Meliora'tion. n.f. [; melioration , Fr. from melioiae .J 
provement; aft of bettering. . f • 

t For the melioration of mufick there is yet much ^ 
this point of exquifite conforts, to try. 

Melio'rity. n.f. [from melior.] State of being Tff: ^ 
Men incline unto them which are foiteft, an * ... ^ 
way, in defpight of them that hold them bar k ’ ^ 

of meliority 


MEL 

The order and beauty of the Inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernable ends of them, the mehonty above what was 
neceflary to be, do evince, by a reflex argument, that it is 
the workmanfliip not of blind mechamfm, but of an inte li- 

o-ent and benign agent. . c " .. 

ToMell. v. n. [meler, fe meler y Fr.] To mix; to meddle. 

0bl °With fathers fits not with fuch things to mell. Spenfer. 

Hem is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling . 

Now I fee thou doft but clatter, 

Harm may come of melling. Spenfer's Pajlornls. 

Melliferous, adj. Produftive of honey. Difi. 

MellificaTion. n.f [; mellifico , Latin.] The art or practice 
of making honey; produftion of honey. 

I11 judging of the conftitution of the air, many things be- 
fides the weather ought to be obferved : in fome countries, 
the filence of grafhoppers, and want of mellification in bees ; 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Mellifluence, n.f [mel and 7^0? Latin.] A honied flow; 
a flow of fweetnefs. 

Mellifluent, ladj. [mel and fluo , Latin.] Flowing with 

Mellifluous. ) honey; flowing with fweetnefs. 

A ?neilifluous voice, as I am a true knight. Sbakefpeare. 
As all thofe things which are moft melliftions are fooneft 
changed into choler and bitternefs, fo are our vanities and 
pleafures converted into the bittereft forrows and repentances. 

Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening fhade 
Of new-fprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. Thomfons Springy l. 605. 

Me'llow. adj. [meappa, foft, Saxon, Skinner: more nearly 
from mollisy molky molloWy mellow ; though r is indeed eafily 
changed into / in common fpeech.J 

1. Soft with ripenefs ; full ripe. 

A ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves. Shak. 
An apple in my hand works different effefts upon my 
fenfes : my eye tells me it is green ; my nofe, that it hath a 
mellow feent; and my tafte, that it is fweet. Digby. 

A little longer, 

And nature drops him down without your fin. 

Like mellow fruit, without a winter ftorm. Dryden. 

2. Soft in found. 

Of feven fmooth joints a mellow pipe I have. 

Which with his dying breath Damaetas gave. Dryden. 

3. Soft; unftuous. 

Camomile fheweth mellow grounds fit for wheat. Bacon. 

4. Drunk; melted down with drink. 

Greedy of phyficians frequent fees. 

From female mellow praife he takes degrees. Rofcommon. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or melloWy 
Thou’rt fuch a tefty, touchy, pleafant fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee. 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Addifon. 

To Me'llow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ripen; to mature; to foften by ripenefs ; to ripen by age. 

Lord Aubrey Vere 

Was done to death, and more than fo, my father ; 

Even in the downfal of his mellow'd years. Sbakefpeare. 

The royal tree hath left us royal fruit. 

Which mellow'd by the ftealing hours of time, 

Will well become the feat of majefty. Shakefp . Rich. III. 

On foreign mountains may the fun refine 
The grape’s foft juice, and mellow it to wine. Addifon 

2. To foften. J 

They plow in the wheat ftubble in December; and if the 
weather prove frofty to mellow it, they do not plow it acrain 
till April. Mortimer's Hufb. 

3. .To mature to perfection. 

This epifode is not only now the moft pleafing entertain¬ 
ment of the iEneis, but was fo accounted in his own age, 
and before it was mellowed into that reputation which time 
has given it. D 

To Me llow. v. n. To be matured; to ripen. 

Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou 
In my giave s infide fee ft, what thou art now ; 

Yet thou’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 

To ripe and mellow there, we’re ftubborn clav. Dorm, 

Me'llowness. n.f [from mellow.] J 

1. Maturity of fruits; ripenefs; foftnefs by maturity 

% reafon can confider greennefs, mellownefii fVeetnefs, 
or coldnefs, fingly, and w.thout relation to any other qualit^ 
that is painted in me by the fame apple. Digby of Bodiel 

The Spring, ,ke youth, frefh bloffoms doth produce. 

But Autumn makes them ripe, and fit for ufe * 

So age a mature mellownefs doth fet 

a. M°u r i; e ; sr f :n n a p g r ,fes of youthful heat - 

& Spanifl » 

In apricots, peaches, or melocotones upon a wall, the greateft 


M E L 


BacbHo 


Miltotti 


ffuits are towards the bottom. . . 

Melo'dious. adj. [from melody.] Mufical; harmonious* 

Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs ! warbling tune his praife. 

And oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears 5 
A mufick more melodious than the fpheres. r y erli 

Melo'diously. adv. [from melodious.] Mufically; narmo- 

Melo'diousness. n.f [from ?nelodious.] Harmonioufnefs; 
muficalnefs. 

ME'LODY. n.f [,ueA wJiT] Mufick; harmony of found* 

The prophet David having fingular knowledge not in poe- 
try alone but in mufick alfo, judged them both to be things 
moft neceflary for the houfe of God, left behind him for that 
purpofe a number of divinely indited poems, and was farther 
the author of adding unto poetry melody in publick prayer; 
melody both vocal and inftrumental, for the raffing up of 
mens hearts, and the fweetening of their affeftions towards 
God. Hooker* b. v* 

Singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord. 

Eph. v. 19* 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs. 

And huftit with buzzing night flies to thy dumber j 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody. Sbakefpeare . 

Lend me your fongs, ye nightingales : Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 

Into my varied verfe. Thcmfon's Spring, l. 5760 

Me'lon. n.f [melony Fr. meloy Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

The flower of the melon confifts of one leaf, which is of 
the expanded bell fhape, cut into feveral fegments, and ex- 
aftly like thofe of the cucumber: fome of thefe flowers are 
barren, not adhering to the embrio ; others are fruitful, grow¬ 
ing upon the embrio, which is afterwards changed into a 
fruit, for the moft part of an oval fhape, fmooth or wrinkled, 
and divided into three feminal apartments, which feem to be 
cut into two parts, and contain many oblong feeds. Miller« 

2 . The fruit. 

We remember the fifh which we did eat in Egypt freely j 
the cucumbers and the melons. Num. x\. 5. 

Melon-thi'stle. n.f. [ melocoftus , Latin.] 

The whole plant of the melon-thijlle hath a fingular ap¬ 
pearance, is very fucculent, and hath many angles, which are 
befet with fharp thorns. Miller » 

To Melt. v. a. [mylran, Saxon.] 

1. Todiffolve; to make liquid; commonly by heat. 

How they would jnelt me out of my fat drop by drop, ‘ and 
liquor fifhermens boots with me ! Sbakefpeare* 

When the melting fire burneth, the fire caufeth the waters” 

t0 , . . . tfa. Ixiv. 2. 

i bis price, which is given above the value of the filver in 
our coin, is given only to preferve our coin from hein* melt¬ 
ed down. ^ Locke 

Will a goldfmith give one ounce and a quarter of coined 
1 ver for one ounce of bullion, when, by putting it into his 
melting pot, he can make it bullion ? Locke* 

The rock’s high fummit in the temple’s fhade. 

Nor heat could melt, nor beating ftorm invade. Pope 
If your butter when melted taftes of brafs, it is your maf- 

o % S who T not alIow y° H a fllver ^ucepan. Swift. 

2. To diffolve ; to break in pieces. ^ 

• . T ° 'f' in P ie “ s this fra n>e of nature, and melt it down 
m o its firft pfinciples; and then to obferve how the divine 
wifdom wrought all thefe things into that beautiful compoft- 
on i IS a kind of joy, which pierceth the mind. Burnet 

3. To foften to love or tendernefs. 

The mighty mafter fmil’d to fee 
That love was in the next deoree: 

Twas but a kindred found to move, 

AI^ 7 hl‘ ft h£ min , d ‘° l0Ve - Dr ^ Feajl. 

4. To wlfte awa y y ° ry mdU f ° U! - <**. 

Thou would’ft have plung’d thyfelf 
In general riot, melted down thy youth 
In different beds of luft /•✓>/?, <7^‘ r a » 

To Melt. v. n. S k fp ’ T,mon °f 

1. To become liquid ; to diffolve; to be made fluid. 

Let them melt away as waters which run continually. PM 

The rofe is fragrant, but it fades in time ; Y ‘ 7 
The Violet fweet, but quickly paft the prime • 

Tnd 6 K heS r ang their hCads and foon decay. 

And whiter (now in minutes melts away ^ n , 

2. To be foftened to pity, or any gentle nJfr Dryden. 

der, mild, or gentle. 7 S " paffioni £o S r °w ten- 

nr a , ^ rnelty and am not 

Uf itronger earth than others o/, r r. , ^ , 

rr; , Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

SSr-fSft- 

Thi.r., d . at. 

• Melting 








































































































































































































































































































Dryden. 



m 

Melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor’d fo fad a fight. 

S' ^ o be diflolved ; to lofe fubftance. 

_ > Whether are they vanifh’d ? 

into the air : and what feem’d corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Beauty is a witch, 

Againft whofe channs faith melteth into blood. Shakefp. 

4 - I o be fubdued by affli&ion. JF 

My foul melteth for heavinefs : ftrengthen thou me. Pfal. 

MV’ V;/ fr0m ° ne that metals. J 

i o an Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat metiers, were 
ge ting the pure filver of their bodies out of the ore of their 

S a ™ ems * , Sidney, b. ii. 

J ms the author attributes to the remiffnefs of the former 
fliers, in not exhaufting the ore. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

Me ltingly. adv. [from melting .] Like fomething melting. 
Zelmane lay upon a bank, with her face fo bent over La- 
aon, that her tears falling into the water, one might have 
thought fhe began ?neltingly to be metamorphofed to the run- 

*; n g r * ver * . Sidney, b. ii. 

Me lwel. n. f. A kind of fifti. Ainf. 

Me'mber. n.f. [membre, French; membrum, Latin.] 

1. A limb; a part.appendant to the body. 

Th$ tongue is a little ?nember, and boafteth great things. 

a _ Jam. iii. 5. 

2 . A part of a difeourfe or period ; a head ; a claufe. 

\\ nere the refpondent limits or diftinguifhes any propo¬ 
sition, the opponent mud prove his own propofition accord¬ 
ing^ that member of the diftinaion in which the refpondent 
denied it. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Any part of an integral. 

In poetry as in architedure, not only the whole but the 
principal members, and every part of them, fhould be great. 

Addifon s Spelt. N . 267. 

4. One of a community. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members, my 
enemies loaded with obloquies. King Charles. 

Mean as I am, yet have the Mufes made 
Me free, a ?nember of the tuneful trade. Dryden. 

Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, which, in 
the time of the commonwealth, were ereded to fuch of the 
members as had done any conllderable fervice to their country. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Me'mbrane. n.f. [membrane, Fr. membrana, Latin.] 

A membrane is a web of feveral forts of fibres, interwoven 
together for the covering and wrapping up fome parts: the 
fibres of the membranes give them an elafticity, whereby they 
can contrad, and clofely grafp, the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquifite fenfe, which is 
the caufe of their contradion ; they can, therefore, fcarcely 
fufter the fharpnefs of medicines, and are difficultly united 
when wounded. ffuincy. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfeuring the formation, 
the dam doth after tear afunder. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

They obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars : 

Eafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 

Total they mix. Milton. 

The inner membrane that involved the feveral liquors of 
the egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 

Membrana ceous. 1 adj.[membraneux,Yr. from membrana. 

Membra neous. [ lit.] Confining of membranes. 

Membranous. 3 

Lute-firings, which are made of the membraneous parts of 
the guts ftrongly wreathed, fwell fo much as to break in wet 
weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how. Broivn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or mufeu- 
]ous, but a membranous ftomach; that kind of food being torn 
into fin all flakes'by the beak, may be eafily concoded by a 
membranous ftomach. Ray on Creation. 

Anodyne fubftances, which take off contradions of the 
membranous parts, are diuretick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Birds of prey have membranaceous, not mufcular ftomachs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MEME'NTO. n.f. [Latin.] A. memorial notice; a hint to 

awaken the memory. . . 

Our gracious mafter, for his learning and piety, is not 
only a precedent to his own fubjeds, but to foreign piinces ; 
vet he is ftill but a man, and feafonable memento’ s may be 
ufeful. 7 Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Is rot the frequent fpedacle of other peoples deaths a me¬ 
mento fufftcient to make you think of your own ? L EJlrange. 

Memo'ir. n.f. [ memoire , French.] 

1. An account of tranfadions familiarly written. 

Be our great mafter’s future charge 
To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High fchemes of government and plans of wars. Prior. 

2. Hint; notice; account of any thing. 


Iney, 


’ies. 


MEM 

is not in author a completion of the 
of the Roman empire, and hardly any memoirs from u S 
it might be colleded. Y Y T; rom whence 

M thy°r m \ L ^ Worl 

Wu-T !, hlS def l re ’ that defire proceeds, 

W hich all men have furviving fame to gain. 

By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, 

* or fhe that this defires doth ftill remain. n • 

Dares Ulvfles for the prize contend, 

Li fight of what he durft not once defend • 

But bafely fled that memorable day, 

When I from Hedor’s hands redeem’d the flaming prey. 

Memorably, adv. [from memorable.] In a mannertvorthy of 

MEMORANDUM, n.f [Latin.] A note to help the me- 

I refolved to new pave every ftreet within the liberties, and 
entered a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 

tvt , r . Guardian, N°. 166 

Mature s fair table-book, our tender fouls, 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Memo rial. adj. [ memorial, Fr. memorials, Latin.] 

1. Prefervative of memory. 

Thy mafter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my glove, 

And gives memorial dainty kiffes to it. Shakefp,an. 

May I, at the conclufion of a work, which is a kind of 
monument of Pope’s partiality to me, place the following 
lines as an infcription memorial of it. Broome. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies raife; 

There high in air memorial of my name 

Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 

2. Contained in memory. 

The cafe is the fame with the memorial pofleffions of the 
greateft part of mankind: a few ufeful things mixed with 
many trifles fill up their memories. Watts. 

Memo'rial. n.f. 

1. A monument; fomething to preferve memory. 

All churches have had their names; fome as memorials of 
peace, fome of wifdom, fome in memory of the trinity itfelf, 
fome of Chrift under fundry titles; of the blefled Virgin not 
a few; many of one apoftle, faint, or martyr; many of all. 

Hooker. 

A memorial unto Ifrael, that no ftranger offer incenfe be¬ 
fore the Lord. Num. xvi. 43. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome monuments or 
memorials thereof in writing, yet all of them have not their 
original in writing; for fome of thofe laws have obtained 
their force by immemorial ufage. Hale. 

In other parts like deeds delerv’d 
Memorial, where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 
Reflea upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con¬ 
quered temptation. South's Sermons. 

Medals are fo many monuments configned over to eterni¬ 
ty, that may laft when all other ?ne?norials of the fame age 
are worn out or loft. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Hint to aflift the memory. 

He was a prince fad, ferious, and full of thoughts and fe- 
cret ofifervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
ftand touching perfons. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Memorials written with king Edward’s hand fhall be the 
ground of this hiftory. Hayward. 

Memorialist, n.f. [from memorial.] One who writes me¬ 
morials. 

I muft not omit a memorial fetting forth, that the memo- 
riali/l had, with great difpatch, carried a letter from a cer¬ 
tain lord to a certain lord. Spoliator, N°. 629. 

Memori'ze. v. a. [from memory.] To record; to commit to 
memory by writing. ‘ 

They negledl to memorize their conqueft of the Indians, 
efpecially in thofe times in which the fame was fuppofed. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let 'their names that were bravely loft be rather memo¬ 
rized in the full table of time; for my part, I love nc. ambi¬ 
tious pains in an eloquent defeription of miferies. Wotton. 

MEMORY, n.f [memoire, Fr. memoria , Latin.] 

1. The power of retaining or recollecting things part; reten 
tion ; reminifcence ; recolle&ion. 

Memory is the power to revive again in our minds tftoie 
ideas which after imprinting have difappeared, or have een 
laid afide out of fight. 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when we have no- 
thing prefent to entertain us: it is like thofe [ e P°f™ e:! ‘ 
animals that are filled with fores of food, they may 

ruminate, when their prefent pafore fails. Adirjm s ^f^. [oa 
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Shakefp > Henry VI. 


Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever-living mail of memory, 

Henry the Fifth ! 
o Time of knowledge. 

d Thy requeft think now fulfill d, that alk d 
How firft this world, and face of things, began, 

And what, before thy memory , was done. Milton. 

a Memorial; monumental record. 

Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe worfer hours : 

I pr’ythee put them off. _ Shakefp. King Lear. 

A fwan in 'memory of Cycnus fliines ; 

The mourning fillers weep in wat’ry ligns. Addifon . 

t Reflection; attention. Not in ufe. 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and Waflel fo convince. 

That memojy, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Men, the plural of man. 

Wits live obfeurely men know not how ; or die obicureJy 
men mark not when. Afchain. 

For men, there are to be confidered the valour and num¬ 
ber : the old obfervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards va¬ 
lour licth in the eye of the looker-on ; but the Englifh va¬ 
lour heth about the.foldiers heart. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

He thought fit that the.king’s affairs fhould entirely be con¬ 
ducted by the foldiers and men of war. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Men-fle'aser. n.f [men and prleafer.] One too careful to 
pleafe others. 

Servants be obedient to them that are your mafters : not 
with eye-fervice, as men-pleafers ; but as the fervants of Chrift, 
doing the will of God from the heart. Eph. vi. 6. 

To MeTace. v. a. [menacer, Fr.] To threaten ; to threat. 
Who ever knew the heavens menace fo ? Shakefpeare. 
Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ? 

Who fent you hither ? Shakefpeare’s Richard III. 

My mafter knows not but I am gone hence, 

And fearfully did nienace me with death. 

If I did flay to look on his intents. Shakefpeare. 


From this league 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

, -Q-- Dryden. 

grow better ; to advance in any good ; 


1. 


2. 


Peep’d harms that menac'd him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

What fhou’d he do ? ’Twas death to go away, 

And the god menac’d if he dar’d to ftay. Dryden's Fables. 

Me'nace. n.f. [menace, Fr. from the verb.] Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at firft, it 
may be doubted whether, before an ocular example, he be¬ 
lieved the curfe at laft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The Trojans view the dufty cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the diftant war. Dryden's /Eneis. 

Me'naceR. n.f [menaceur, Fr. from menace.] A threatener; 
one that threats. 

. Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage: 

This roof protects thy rafhnefs. But beo-one ! Philips. 

MENACE, n.f. [French.] A collection of Animals. 

I faw here the largeft menage that I met with any-where. 

^ ‘ Addifon on Italy. 

Me'nagogue. n. f. [(xvvsg and olyu.] A medicine that pror 
motes the flux of the menfes. 

To Mend. v. a. [emendo, Latin.] 

1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair and mend 
the houfe. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. 

2. I o correct; to alter for the better. 

The beft fervice they could do to the ftate, was to thend 
the lives and manners of the perfons who compofed it. 

v i 1 r • , Temple’s Mifcel. 

You need not defpatr, by the afliftance of his Prowing 
reafon, to mafter his timoroufnefs, and mend the weaknefs of 
liiscoml.mtt 0 ,, Loch m Education. 

I hough in fome lands the grafs is but fhort, yet it mends 
garden herbs and fruit Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

I heir opinion of Wood, and his project, is not mended. 

3. To help; to advance. Swift. 

Whatever is neiv is unlocked for; and ever it mends fome, 
and impairs others : and he that is holpen takes it for a for- 
tune, and he that is hurt for a wrong. JBcico 

L, tc avoid fucceffion in etemafexiftence, they recuTTo 
the pund'um ftans of the fchools, they will thereby very little 

"0. ma “ er ’ ° P “ S *° 3 m ° re P < ,tive id “ 

4. To improve; to increafe. Locke. 

Death comes not at call; juftice divine 
Mends not her flowed pace, for pray % or ode's 
W hen upon the fands the trayeller. 

Sees the high fea come rolling from afar 
I he land grow fliort, he mends his wea?y pace 
Vh.le death behind him covers all the place. ’ 

He faw the monfter mend his pace; he fprings 

T err ° r Had mCreaS ’ d his feet With wings 

To Mend. #. To grow better, .Ml, 

to be changed for the better. 


M E N 

Name a new play and he’s the poet’s friend ; 

Nay, fiiow’d his faults-but when wou’d poets mend? _ 

Pope’.s Ejfay on Criticifnn 

Me'ndable. adj. [from mend.] Capable of being mended. A 
low word. 

Menda'city. n.f. [from mendax, Latin.] Falfehooch 

In this delivery there were additional mendacities ; for 
the commandment forbid not to touch the fruit, and po- 
fitively faid, Ye fhall furely die ; but fhe, extenuating, re¬ 
plied, Left ye die. Broivn’s Vulgar Errours, b. i; 

Me'nder. n.f. [from mend.] One who makes any change for 
the better. 

What trade art thou ? A trade that I may ufe wfth a fafe 
confcience; a mender of bad foals. Shakefp. fulius Ccefar. 

Me'ndicant. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] Begging; poor to a 
ftate of beggary. 

Be not righteous over-much, is applicable to thofe who, 
out of an excefs of zeal, pradlife mortifications, whereby 
they macerate their bodies; or to thofe who voluntarily re¬ 
duce themfelves to a poor, and perhaps mendicant, ftate. 

Fiddes’s Sermons. 

Me'ndicant. n.f [mendicant, Fr.] A beggar; one of fome 
begging fraternity in the Romifh church. 

To Me'ndicate. v. a. [mendico. Lac. mendier, Fr] To beg; 
to alk alms. 

Mendi'cit v. n.f. [mendicitas, Lat. mendicite, Fr.] The life 
of a beggar, H 

Mends for amends. 

Let her be as fhe is : If fhe be fair, ’tis the better for her; 
and if fhe be not, fhe has the mends in her own hands. Shak. 

Me'nial. adj. [from rneiny or many ; mem, Saxon, or mefnie, 
pld French.] 

Belonging to the retinue, or train of fervants. 

Two menial dogs before their mafter prefs’d ; 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly gueft. 

Dryden’s /Eneis. 

Swift feems not to have known the meaning of this word. 

The women attendants perform only the moft menial of¬ 
fices. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Me'nial. n. f. One of the train of fervants. 

Meni'nges. n.f [p£vtF , y(§r.] The meninges are the two mem¬ 
branes that envelope the brain, which are called the pia ma¬ 
ter and dura mater; the latter being the exterior involucrum* 
is, from its thicknefs, fo denominated. Dili, 

The brain being expofed to the air groweth fluid, and is 
thruft forth by the contra&ion of the meninges. Wifeman. 

Meno'logy. n.f [[xnvoXbyiov •, menologe, French.] A reo-ifter 
of months. 0 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, many 
thoufand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclefian : the mmolooy faith 
they were twenty thoufand. Stilling fleet. 

Ate now . n. f commonly minnow. A fifh. Ainf 

Me ns a L. a f: L m ‘»fihs, Lat.] Belonging to the table ; tranf- 

acted at table. A word yet fcarcely naturalifed. 

Converiation either mental or menfal. Clariffa 

Me'nstruai.. adj. [i menjirual, Fr. menjhtms, Latin.] ' 

1. Monthly ; happening once a month ; foiling a month. 

She turns ajl her globe to the fun, by moving in her men- 
yWorb, and enjoys mght and day alternately, one day of 
her s being equal to about fourteen days and nights of ours. 

2. Pertaining to a melifiruum. [menjlrueux, f e ’ ule y sc,ermms - 

The d,fonts of the menjirual or ftrong waters hinder th e 
incorporation, as well as thofe of the metal. B a con 

ME'NSTRUOtts aeh. [metiflruus, Lat.] Having the catamenia'. 

O thou of late belov’d, 

Now like a menfruous woman art remov’d. Sandys’s Par 
Many, fiorn being Women, have proved men a/the firli 
point ot their tnenftruous eruptions. £ 

Me'nstkulim. n. f [This name probably was derived from 
fome. notion of the old Chemifts about foe influ^ce ofX 
moon in the preparation of diffolvents ] 11111161106 ot the 

vent ^r U ,o r ex a tm^th d 1116 “fed as diffol- 

coaion ^ 6 V ‘ rtUeS ° f ia S red * ents by infufion, de- 

wdutch ujmtfo 1to h iffol K e meta ^hai 

White metalline bodies muft be excepted whi^ t 
fon of their exceffive denfity, feem to i n rea ~ 

light incident on tfotf firft fuperficies WeL w“n “ * e 
menjlruums they be reduced into verv l'mlll ^ fo]utl °n m 
they become tranfparent } particles, and then 

MfiNstiRABi’LiTV. n.f \mcnfurabilite FrenchTr’' 
being meafured. Trench.] Capacity of 

ad ' h Latin.] Meafurable; that may 

for monTistio terSdiial rtoft a ” d ty n2tUre - The f °- 
aitd the months unequal amonol mm f urable > 

meafured by even weeks or dayl “ f S ’ a ' ld not to be 

UJ '" Holder. 

Me'nsural. 
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^fure US ' AL ' ^ r0Iil mcn -T ura > Latin -J Relating to 


M E R 


mea- 


1 tJtaWT*' f a ' c [fr0m tM um ’ Latin 0 To meafure; 
to ta>ce the dimenhon of any thing. 

MENstiRA'TiOh;. n.f. [from menfura, Lat.] The aS or prac¬ 
tice of meafuring. j relultof meafuring. 

After giving the menfuraiion and argumentation of Dr. Cum¬ 
berland, it woulo not have been fair to have fuppreffed thofe 

M °R"° ? r ate ' , r. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

1 : ajl [- [mentale, French; mentis. La:.] Intellectual; 

cxiiting in the mmd. 

, What a mental power 

T his eye {hoots forth ? How big imagination 
Moves in this lip ? To the dumbnefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. Shah/p. Tirnon of Athens. 

bo deep the pow’r of thefe ingredients pierc’d, 

Ev rf to the inmoft feat of mental fight. 

That Adam now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Milton. 
The metaphor of tafte would not have been fo gene¬ 
ral, had there not been a very great conformity between the 
mental tafte and that fenfitive tafte that affe&s the palate. 

Adciifon's Sped}. N°. 409. 
If the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the 
mind was without thofe principles ; for where the ideas are 
not, tnere can be no knowledge, no affent, no mental or ver¬ 
bal propositions about them. Locke. 

She kindly talk’d, at leaft three hours, 

Of plaftick forms, and mental pow'rs. Prior. 

Thofe inward reprefentations of fpirit, thought, love, and 
hatred, are pure and mental ideas, belonging especially to 
the mind, and carry nothing of fhape or fenfe in them. 
t Watts's Logick. 

Mentally, adv. [from mental.] Intellectually ; in the mind ; 
net practically, but in thought or meditation. 

If we confder the heart the firft principle of life, and 
mentally divide it into its conftituent parts, we find nothin? 
but what is in any mufcle of the body. Bentley. 

Mention, n. J. [mention , Fr. merit ip, Latin.] Oral or writ¬ 
ten expreftion, or recital of any thing. 

Think on me when it £hall be well with thee; and make 
mention of me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this houfe. 

Gen. xl. 14. 

The Almighty introduces the propofal of his laws rather 
with the mention of fome particular aCts of kindnefs, than by 
reminding mankind of his feverity. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Me'ntion. v'. a. [; mentionner , Fr. from the noun.] To 
write or exprefs in words or writing. 

I will mention the loving-kindneffes of the Lord, and the 
praifes of the Lord. Ifa. Ixiii. 7. 

Thefe mentioned by their names were princes in their fami- 
lies-. 1 Chron. iv. 38. 

The reft of the ads of Jehofhaphat are written in the book 
of Jehu, who is mentioned in the book of Kings. 2 Chron. 
All his tranfgreftions ftiall not be mentioned. Ezek. xviii. 

Mepki'tical. aaj. [ mephitis , Lat.] Ill favoured ; ftinking. 
Mephitical exhalations are poifonous or noxious {teams 
iftuing out of the earth, from what caufe foever. Ejuincy. 

Mf.ra'cious. adj. [meracus, Latin.] Strong; racy. 

Mh'rcable. adj. [ tnercor , Lat ] To be fold or bought. Diet. 

M." RC ant ant. n.f [mer cat ante, Ital.J This word in Shake - 
Jpeare feems to fignify a foreigner, or foreign trader. 

What is he ? 

— A mercantant , or elfe a pedant. 

I know not what but formal in apparel. Sbakefpeare. 

Mercantile, adj. Trading; commercial. 

The expedition of the Argonauts was partly mercantile , 
partly military. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Let him travel and fulfil the duties of the military or mer¬ 
cantile life; let profperous or adverfe fortune call him to the 
moft diftant parts of the globe, ftilf let him carry on his 
knowledge, and the improvement of his foul. Watts. 

MeRcat. n. f. [mercatus, Latin.] Market; trade. 

With irrefiftible majefty and authority our Saviour removed 
the exchange, and drove the mercat out of the temple. Sprat. 

MeRcature. n.J. [mercatura, Latin.] The praCfice of buy¬ 
ing and felling. r 

MeRcenap,iness. n.f. [from mercenary.] Venality; refpect 

to hire or reward. 

To forego the pleafures of fenfe, and undergo the hard- 
fhips that attend a holy life, is fuch a kind of mercenannefs , 
as none but a refigned, believing foul is likely to be guilty of; 
if fear Ltfelf, and even the fear of hell, may be one jufti liable 
motive of mens' actions. Boyle. 

MERCENARY, adj. [mercenaire, Fr. mercenaries, Lat.] Ve¬ 
nal ; hired ; fold for money; aCIing only for hire. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d, and foked in mercenary blood. Sbakefpeare. 
Divers Almains, who ferved in the gari foils, being merely 
mercenary , did eafily incline to the ftrongeft. Haywood. 

The appellation of fervant imports a mercenary temper, and 


nee. 


denotes fuch an one as makes his reward both the fo1r> 
and meafure of his obedience. c P motlve 

oouth s Sermons. 

durengzebe, 

ferving fofpay. ' ‘ 5 01 * ^tain- 

He a poor mercenary ferves for bread • 

f bc dra P er and mercer may meafure religion as thev ,1 r 
and the weaver mav calf her unnn 1 P^afe, 



may caft her upon what loom he pleafe. 

Mf'rffpv « /■ r • -p> r Heel's England's 7 

IERCERY. *./ [mereerie, Fr. from mercer.] Trade of , 
cp. re- Am on... -1 or j 


cers ; dealing in filks. 
The 


ears. 

mer- 


1 he mercery is gone from out of Lombard-firm and 
Cheap.ide into Paternofter-row and Fieet-ftreet. Grams 
T traffick. CHAND * V - n - l^rchander, French.] To tran&cl by 

f erdinando merchandccl with France for the reftorine Roaf 
figlion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 5 Bacon 

Merchandise, n.f, [marchandije, French.] 

1. Traflick; commerce; trade. 

• y ? fon > tl ; at j s fent b y his ^ther about merchandife, fall 
into fome leud atfion his wickednefs, by your rule, fhould 
be impofeci u P on hls father - Shakejp. Henry V 

If he pay thee to the utmoft farthing, thou haft forgiven 
nothing : it is merchandife , and not forgivenefs, to reftore him 
that does as much as you can require. Taylor 

2. Wares ; any thing to be bought or fold. 

Fair when her breaft, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandife, foe forth doth lay. Spenfer. 
T hou ftialt not fell her at all for money; thou (halt not 
make merchandife of hen ZW. xxi. ,4. 

As for any merchandife you have brought, ye fhall have 
your return in merchandife or in gold. ^ Bacon 

So a&iye a people will always have money, wh'ilft they can 


fend what merchandifes they pleafe to Mexico. 


Addifon. 


To Merchandise, v.n. To trade; totraffick; to exercife 
commerce. 

I he Phoenicians, of whofe exceeding merebandifng we 
read fo much in ancient hiftories, v/ere Canaanites, whofe 
s very name fignifies merchants. Brerewood on Languages. 
MeRchant. n. f [ mareband, French.] One who trafticks to 
remote countries. 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath attach’d 

Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

The Lord hath given a commandment againft ths merchant 
city to deftroy the ftrong holds thereof. Ifa. xxiii. n. 

The moft celebrated merchants in the world were fltuated 
in the ifland of Tyre. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 42. 

Me'rchantly. 1 adj. [from merchant.] Like a merchant. 
MeRchantlike. j Jin/. 

Me'rchant-man. n.f. [merchant and man.] A fhip of trade. 

Pirates have fair winds and a calm fea, when the juft and 
peaceful merchant-man hath them. Taylor. 

In the time of Auguftus and Tiberius, the fouthern coafts 
of Spain fent great fleets of merchant-men to Italy. Arbuthnot. 
Merchantable, adj. [mercabilis, Lat. from merchant.] Fit 
to be bought or fold. 

Why they placed this invention in the beaver, beflde the 
medical and merchantable commodity of caftor, or parts con¬ 
ceived to be bitten away, might be the fagacity of that ani¬ 
mal. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 

MeRciable. adj. [from mercy.] This word in Spenfer. unifies 
merciful. 

Nought but well mought him betight: 

He is fo meek, wife, merciafle. 

And with his word his work is convenable. Spenfer' sPnf. 
MeRciful. adj. [mercy and full.] Compaflionate; tender; 
kind ; unwilling to punifli; willing to pity and [pare. 

Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people thou haft redeemed. 

Dent. xxi. 8. 

MeRcifully. adv. [frommerciful.] Tenderly ; mildly ; witli 
pity; with compaftlon. 

Make the true ufe of thofe affii&ions which his hand, mer* 
cifully fevere, hath been pleafed to lay upon thee. Atterbury. 
MeRcifulness.,^/./. [from merciful.] Tendernefs; willing-' 
nefs to fpare. 

The'bancJ that ought to knit all thefe excellencies together 
is a kind mercifulnefs to fuch a one, as is in his foul devoid 
to fuch perfections. . n( l' 

Ufe the means ordinary and lawful, among winch 
fulnefs and liberality is one, to which the promife of ecu at 
wealth is moft frequently made. ^ Ham^ • 

MeRciless. adj. [from mercy.] Void of mercy; pituen>i iar 
hearted ; cruel; fevere. 

His mother mercilefs, 

Moft mercilefs of women Wyden bight. 

Her other fon foft fleeping did opprefs. 

And with moft cruel hand him murdered pitiicls. s. <• * 
The foe is mercilefs, and will not pity. 
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Think not their rage fo defperate t’ eflay 
An element more mercilefs than they. 

What God fo mean. 

So mercilefs a tyrant to obey ! Dryden's Juvenal. 

Whatever ravages a mercilefs diftemper may commit, fhe 
fhall have one man as much her admirer as ever. Pope. 

The torrent mercilefs imbibes 

Commiflions, perquilites, and bribes. Swift. 

Mercilessly, adv. [from mercilefs.] In a manner void of 
pity. 

Me'rcilessness. n. f [from mercilefs.] Want of pity. 
Mercurial, adj. [mercurialis, Lat.] 

1. Formed under the influence of mercury; aCfive; fprightly. 

I know the fhape of’s leg : This is his hand, 

His foot mercurial, his martial thigh. 

The brawns of Hercules. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

This youth was fuch a mercurial, as could make his own 
part, if at any time he chanced to be out. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fincere, more igno¬ 
rant, and lefs mercurial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick 
part. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. Confiding of quickfilver. 

Mercurifica'tion. adj. [from mercury.] The aeft of mixing 
any thing with quickfilver. 

I add the ways of mercurification. Boyle. 

ME'RCURY. n.f [mercurius, Latin.] 

1. The chemift’s name for quickfilver is mercury. Hill. 

The gall of animals and mercury kill worms ; and the 
water in which mercury is boiled has this effeCL Arbuthnot. 

2. Sprightly qualities. 

Thus the mercury of man is fix'd. 

Strong grows the virtue with his nature mix’d ; 

The drofs cements what elfe were too refin’d. 

And in one int’reft body aCts with mind. Pope. 

3. A news-paper. Ainf. 

4. It is now applied, in cant phrafe, to the carriers of news 
and pamphlets. 

Mercury, n.f. [mercurialis, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves of the mercury are crenated, and grow by pairs 
oppofite : the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, which 
expands and is cut into three fegments; thefe are male and 
female in different places : the flowers of the male grow in 
long fpikes, and confift of many ftamina and apices, which 
are loaded with farina : the ovary of the female plant be¬ 
comes a tefticulated fruit, having a Angle round feed in each 

Cel k , . , Miller. 

Herb mercury is of an emollient nature, and is eaten in 
the manner of fpinach, which, when cultivated in a warden 
it greatly excels. bill's Mat. Med. 

MERCY, n.f [merci, French, contracted from mifericordia\ 
Latin.] 5 

1. Tendernefs; goodnefs; pity; willingnefs to fave; clemency 
nnldnefs ; unwillingnefs to punifh. J * 

Oh heav’n have mercy on me ! 

—I fay, amen. 

And have you mercy too ? Shdhefpeare. 

Mercy is not {train’d ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav’n. 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’d ; 

It bleffeth him that gives and him that takes/ Shakefb 

Anfe, and have mercy upon Zion. pf aL ciU f ‘ 

ordl^g’alh ° ’ art S' ad0US > '-Spring, and ii>„4 

Examples of juftice muft be made for terror to fome Tex*-' 

T p ood n h '? v n > whofe darling attribute we find 
is l, grace, and mercy to mankind, 

r\ hnnrc' * 


Abhors the cruel. 


tl^Tl m " Cy “ S US > that 

2. Pardon V,fible creatl0n ' Bentley’s Se, mons . 

am,, ’Twere a paper loft, 

As offer d mercy is. Sbahfrart, CyrMine. 

/-p, ^ r y mercy lords, 

1 hat you have ta’en a tardy {Ward here 

o f tegSr:; ^ 

3 - Discretion f power of afling at pleafufe? ’ ^ ^ 
, . Condition! 

hat good condition can a treaty find 

The rVaudiemick Zrd of fo 
■^t the ^ of evefy Xt ^ 

from the next moment, at his Lrcy ° * t ■> 

i£RCY-sEAT. «./ ^urcy and feat.] 

ine mercy-feat was the covering of tbp r t 
na nt, m which the tables n f th 1 * 1 ^ of tbe cove ~ 


MER 

wards, feemed to form a thfone for the majefty of God,- who 
in feripture is reprefented as fitting betv/een the cherubims, 
and the ark was his footftool: it v/as from hence that God 
gave his oracles to Mofes, or to the high-prieft that confult- 
ed him. Cabtiet* 

Make a mercy-feat of pure gold. Exod. xxv. ij* 

Mere. adj. [merus, Latin.] T hat or this only ; fuch and no¬ 
thing elfe; this only. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious roof 
Than Summer-teeming luft; and it hath been 
The fword of our {lain kings yet do not fear, 

Scotland hath foifons to fill up your will 
Of your mere own. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth( 

I have engag’d myfelf to a dear friend. 

Engag’d my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

The mere Infill were not admitted to the benefit of the 
laws of England, until they had purchafed charters of denL 
zation. Davies on Ireland . 

From mere fuccefs nothing can be concluded in favour of 
any nation upon whom it is bellowed, Atterbury . 

What if the head, the eye, or ear repin’d. 

To ferve mere engines to the ruling mind. Popd. 

Let Eaftern tyrants from the light of heav’n 
Seclude their bofom flaves, meanly poftefs’d 
Of a mere, lifelefs, violated form. Tho?nfan's Spring. 

•Mere cr mer , whether in the beginning, middle, or end, al¬ 
ways fignify the fame with the Saxon mejie, a pool or lake. 

Gibjon's Camden. 

Mere. n.f. [mepe, Saxon.] 

1. A pool; commonly a large pool or lake: as, Wmander 
mere. 

I may fay nothing of meres ftored both with fifti and fowl. 

Camden's Remains. 

2. A boundary. 

The miflayer of a mere-Ro ne is to blame : but it is the 
unjuft judge that is the capital remover of land-marks, who 
defineth amifs of lands. Bacon. 

MeRely. adv. [from mere.]. Simply; only; thus and no other 
way; for this and for no other end or purpofe. 

. Which thing we ourfeIve3 would grant, if the ufe thereof 
had been merely and only myfticaL Hooker , b. v. 

Thefe external manners of laments 
Are merely (hadows to the unfeen ?rief, 

•That 1 wells with filence in the tortur’d foul. Shakefh . 

It is below realbnable creatures to be converfanjt in fuch 
diverfions as are merely innocent, and have nothing elfe to 
recommend them. Addifon's Sped}. N ’ q 2 

Above a thoufand bought his almanack merely to find what 
he laid againft me. s ^ 

Prize not your life for other ends J 

MFRFTR j’rinpI bK& r ^ Swift. 

TWk ,UJ ' f weretncv.is, meretrix , Latin 1 

Whonfh ; (uch as is prafliied by profiitutes; alluring by fate 

Our degenerate underflandings having fuffered a fad divorc- 

from the.r dcarcU objedf, defile themfelves with every rneZ 
“ femb anCe ’ that the Vanet >' of dp^ion prefents them 

Not by affeaed, meretricious arts, G,anvill ‘’ ! Seep. 

But flricSi hrirmonious lymmetrv of nnrfs p r 

a t [from wS; 

M srr4i ta j Faife au - 

I 4 SJ^d-d^ FrenCh i ” Uri£ "’ Lat ^ 

H e promis’d in his Eaft a glorious race. 

Now lunk from his meridian , fets apace n / 

2 'a 7 no e o,r draW ” fr ° m North £o South ’ which the Sun Joti 

Will be of little ufe to a feparate foul. ° ‘ th " y ^ fuc ^ r . as 
4 - I he higheft point of glory or power. 

1 ve touch’d the higheft point of all m,- r- 

And from that full mtriclJof Z jW 
1 hafte now to my fetti,,... f a 2 . r Tr 

InlT r fU ‘f maj f y at °° lce brea ks font fP : « VnL 

yOUXmgn - Waller. 

i. At the point of noon. 

Sometimes tow’rds Fdpn t 
L ay Pleafant, his griev’d look he'Les Tad" ^ 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes tow’rds heav’n, and the full blazing Sun, 

Which now fat high in his meridian tow’r. Milton . 

2 . Extended from North to South. 

Compare the meridian line afforded by magnetical needles 
with one mathematically drawn, and obferve the variation of 
the needle, or its declination from the true meridian line. 

-r, . Boyle. 

3. Raifed to the higheft point. 

Meridional, adj. [ meridional , French.] 

1. Southern. 

In the fouthern coaft of America or Africa, the fouthern 
point varieth toward the land, as being difpofed that way by 
the meridional or proper hemifphere. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Southerly; having a fouthern afpe£L 

All offices that require heat, as kitchens, ftillatories, and 
ftoves, would be meridional, PVotton's Architect. 

Meridiona'lity. n.f [from meridional.] Pofition in the 
South ; afpedt towards the South. 

Meri'dionally. adv. [from meridional .] With a fouthern 
afpe£L 

The Jews, not willing to lie as their temple flood, do 
place their bed from North to South, and delight to fleep 
meridionally. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

ME'RIT. n.f. [ meritmn, Latin; merite , French.] 

1. Defert; excellence deferving honour or reward. 

You have the captives ; ufe them 
As we (hall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. Shakefp. King Lear . 

She deem'd I well deferv’d to die. 

And made a merit of her cruelty. Dryden. 

Rofcommon, not more learn’d than good, 

With manners gen’rcus as his noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev’ry author’s merit but his own. Pope. 

She valu’d nothing lefs 
Than titles, figure, fhape, and drefs ; 

That merit fnould be chiefly plac’d 

In judgment, knowledge, wit, and tafte. Swift. 

2. Reward deferved. 

Thole laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 

Which thou from Mahomet didft greatly gain, 

While bold affertor of refiftlefs truth, 

Thy fword did godlike liberty maintain. Prior. 

3. Claim ; right. 

As I am fludious to promote the honour of my native 
country, I put Chaucer’s merits to the trial, by turning fome 
of the Canterbury tales into our language. Dryden. 

When a point hath been well examined, and our own 
judgment fettled, after a large furvey of the merits of the 
caule, it would be a weaknefs to continue fluttering. Watts. 
To Me'rit. v. a. [ meriter , French.] 

1. To deferve; to have a right to claim any thing as deferved. 

Amply have merited of me, of all 
Th’ infernal empire. Milton's Par. Loft , b. x. 

A man at beft is uncapable of meriting any thing from 
(^ oc p South's Sermons. 

2. To deferve ; to earn ; it is ufed generally of good, but fome- 
times of ill. 

Whatfoever jewels I have merited, I am fure I have re¬ 
ceived none, unlefs experience be a jewel; that I have pur- 
chafed at an infinite rate. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
If fuch rewards to vanquifh’d men are due. 

What prize may Nifus from your bounty claim. 

Who merited the firft rewards, and fame ?_ Dryden. 

Meritorious, adj. [meritoire , Fr. from merit.'] Deferving 01 

reward; high in defert. .... ,, 

Inflead of fo great and meritorious a fervtce, in bringing all 
the Irilh to acknowlege the king for their liege, they did 
great hurt. . Spenjer on Ireland. 

The war that hath fuch a foundation will not only be re¬ 
puted jufl, but holy and meritorious. s . 

A moll fufficient means of redemption and falvation, by 
the fatisfadtory and meritorious death^and obedience or the 
i„carnat e So/ofGod, Jefus Chnft, God b.e^ever..^ 

This is not only the moft prudent, but the W>ft m ritomus 
charity, which we can pradfice. _ _ Addtjon s Spell. 

Meritoriously, adv. [from meritorious .] In fuch a mann 

as to deferve reward. . . . 

He carried himfelf merltorioujly in foreign employments 
in time of the mterdia, which held up h.s credit aWonyhe 

MeritoRioitskess. n.f. [from meritorious.] The aft or ftate 

0t Th/ew/afull perfuafion of the high, merhorioufmfs of 
what they did ; but ftill there was no law of God to ground 
it unon, and confequently it was not confcience. Mum. 

Me'RITOT. n.f. [cfcillum, Lat.] A kind of play. M- 

a/TtSttn n.f. A kind of hawk. 

M Not yielding over to old age his country delights, he was. 
at that time following a merlin. 


an 


M E R 

Me'rmaid. n.f [mer, the fea,. and maid.) A fea woman . 
animal with a woman’s head and fiih’s tail ’ 

I’ll drown moreTailors than the mermaid fliall. JLu 
I hou remembreft, 

Since once I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude fea grew civil at her fono- ? 

Did fenfe perfuade Ulyfles not to he£ &***' 

The mermaids fongs, which fo his men did pleafe, 

That they were all perfuaded, through the ear’ 

To quit the fhip and leap into the feas ? 5 J) av ; . 

few eyes have efcaped the picture of a mermaid: Horace 
his monfter, with woman’s head above and fifty extremity 
below, anfwers the fhape of the ancient fyrens that attemnt 
ed upon Ulyfles. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours , b y 

Mermaid’s trumpet, n.f A kind of fift, jufr 

Me'rrily. adv. [from merry. ] 1 ' 

1. Gaily; civily; cheerfully; with mirth; with gaiety: with 
laughter. J 

Merrily , merrily , fliall we live now, 

Under the btoffom that hangs on the bough. Shakefp 
When men come to borrow of your mafters, they an’ 
proach fadly, and go away merrily. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

You have ended my buiinefs, and I will merrily accompany 
y° u borne. Shakefpeare's CoriohmiL 

A pailan of France thinks of no more than his coarfe 
bread and his onions, his canvafs clothes and wooden fhoes, 
labours contentedly on working days, and dances or plays 
merrily on holidays. Temple’s Mijcd , 

Merrily fing, and fport, and play, 

For ’tis Oriana’s nuptial day. Granville. 

Me'rrimake. n. f [ merry and make.] A feftival; a meeting 
for mirth. 

Thenot now nis the time of merrymake , 

Nor Pan to herie, nor with love to play, 

Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make. 

Or Summer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer's Puft. 

The knight did not forbear, 

Her honeft mirth and pleafure to partake. 

But when he faw her gibe, and toy, and geare, 

And pafs the bounds of modeft merrimake , 

Her dalliance he defpifed. Fairy ^ hieen , b. ii. 

To Me'rrimake. v. a. To feaft; to be jovial. 

With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
To moil all day, and merrimake at night. Gay's Pafiorals. 
Me'rriment. n.f. [from merry.] Mirth; gaiety; cheerful- 
nefs; laughter. 

Who when they heard that piteous ftrained voice, 

In hafte forfook their rural merriment. Fairy hieen , b. i. 
A number of merriments and jefts, wherewith they have 
pleafantly moved much laughter at our manner of ferving 
God. Hooker , b. v. 

Methought it was the found 

Of riot and ill-managed merriment. Milton. 

Me'rriness. n.f [from merry.] Mirth ; merry difpofition. 

The ftile fhall give us caufe to climb in the merrinefs. Shak. 
ME'RRY. adj. 

1. Laughing; loudly cheerful; gay of heart. 

They drank and vyere merry with him. Gen. xliii. 34. 
The vine languifteth, all the merry- hearted figh. Ifa. xxiv. 
Some that are of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the 
company into which they come to be fad and ill-uifpofed; 
and others that are of a jovial nature, do difpofe the com¬ 
pany to be merry and cheerful. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Man is the merrieft fpecies of the creation; all above and 
below him are ferious. Addifon. 

2. Caufing laughter. 

You kill’d her huftand, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemn’d to death; 

My hand cut off, and made a merry jeft. Sbakcfpeare. 

3. Profpefous. 

In my fmall pinnace I can fail, 

Contemning all the bluft’ring roar; 

And running with a merry gale. 

With friendly ftars my fafety feek. 

Within fome little winding creek, , 

And fee the ftorm aftore. e ' 

To male Merry. To junket ; to be jovial. , 

They trod the grapes and made merry , and went into 

houfe of their God. . 1 \mkm 

A fox ’fpy’d a bevy of jolly, goflip.Bg wenches m#* 

merry over a difh of pullets. ^ kck-Duddin*. 

Merry-a'ndrew. n.f A buffoon; a zany; aj _ P 

He would be a ftatefman becaufe he is a buffoon, ^ 

there went no more to the making of a coun e ^ 

faculties of a merry-andrew or tumbler. - 

- "rft who made the -P—^ 





drew. 


Merry-thought 


M E S 

MeRrYTHOuSht. n.f. [merry and thought.) A forked bone 
on the bodv of fowls; fo-called becaufe boys and girls pull 
in play at the two fldes, the longed part broken off betoken- 
ins; priority of marriage. 

Let him not be breaking merrythoughts under the table with 
my coufin. Eachard's Contempt of the Clergy. 

Mesera'ick. n.f [psrocpvAov: mefaraique, Fr. analogy re¬ 
quires it mefaraick.] Belonging to the myfentery. 

It taketh leave of the permeant parts at the mouths of the 
meferaicks , and accompanieth the inconvertible portion into 
the fieo-e. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours. 

The moft fubtile part of the chyle paffeth immediately into 
the blood by the abforbent veffels of the guts, which difeharge 
themfelves into the meferaick veins. Arbuthnot. 

Me'RSION. n.f. [merfto, Lat.] The a St of finking, or thruft- 
ing over head. . dinf 

Mese'ems, imperfonal verb, [me and feems, or it feems to me: 
for this word it is now too common to ufe methinks or me¬ 
thought, an ungrammatical word;] I think j it appears to me 5 
methinks. 

Alas, of ghofts I hear the gaftly cries; 

Yet there, mefeems , I hear her finging loud. Sidney. 

Mefeemed by my fide a royal maid, 

Her dainty limbs full foftly down did lay. Fairy F^ueen. 
To that general fubjetflion of the land rnefeejns that the 
cuftom or tenure can be no bar nor impeachment. Spenfer. 

MESENTERY, n.f [pto-evlepiov ; mefentere , Fr.] That round 
which the guts are convolved. 

When the chyle paffeth through the mefentery , it is mixed 
with the lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Mesente'rick. adj. {j mefenterique , French, from mefentery.] 
Relating to the mefentery. 

They are carried into the glands of the mefentery , receiving 
a fine lymph from the lymphatick. du£ts, which dilutes this 
chylous fluid, and fcours its containing veffels, which, from 
the mefenterick glands, unite in large channels, and pafs di- 
re£Hy into the common receptacle of the chyle. Cheyne. 

MESH, n.f [ maefebe , Dutch; mache , old French: it were 
therefore better written, as it is commonly pronounced, majh.] 
The interftice of a net; the fpace between the threads of a 
net. 

The drovers hang fquare nets athwart the tide, thorough 
which the ftoal of pilchard pafling, leave many behind en¬ 
tangled in the meajhes. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Such a hare is madnefs the youth, to flip o’er the mejhes of 
good counfel the cripple. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

He fpreads his fubtle nets from fight. 

With twinkling glaffes to betray 

The larks that in the mefhes light. Dryden. 

With all their mouths the nerves the fpirits drink, 

Which through the cells of the fine ftrainers link : 

Thefe all the channel’d fibres ev’ry way. 

For motion and lenfation, ftill convey : 

The greateft portion of th’ arterial blood, -% 

By the clofe ftru&ure of the parts withftood, L 

Whofe narrow mejhes flop the groffer flood. Blackmore. ) 

1 o Mesh. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch in a net: to en- 
fnare. 

The flies by chance mejht in her hair, 

By the bright radiance thrown 

From her clear eyes, rich jewels were, 

1 hey fo like diamonds ftone. Drayton 

Meshy, adj. [from mefh.] Reticulated; of net-work. 

Some build his houfe, but thence his iffue barre* 
home make his meajhy bed, but reave his reft. Carew 
Caught in the mejhy fnare, in vain they beat 
I heir idle wines. <77,,, r 

M ruDtI IN ’ "'J' [ fro, fl me fi e ^ French, to mix; or rathe/cor- 
ruptly pronounced for mtfcellane. SeeMASLiN.] Mixed corn- 
as, wheat and rie. 

What reafon is there which fhould but induce, and there- 
ore mud, lefs enforce, us to think, that care of old diffimi- 
l.tude between the poopie 0 f God and the heathen nations 
about them, was any more the caufe of forbidding them to 
put on garments of fundry fluff, than of chatginc thfm wflhid 
not to fow their fields with mefin. § Hooker / 

If workc for the threfter ye mind for to have ’ * U ’ 

Ut wheat and of mejllin unthreflied go fave ’ 9% rr 

' Sr--- 

thence him forward led, him further to entice. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 


M E T 

Mess. n.f. [mes, old French; mejfo , Italian; mijfus} Latin; 
mes, Gothick; meye, Saxon, a difh.J A difh ; a quantity 
of food fent to table together. 

The bounteous hufwife, nature, on each bufh 
Lays her full mefs before you. Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 
Now your traveller. 

He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s ?nefs. Sbakcfpeare. 
I had as lief you fhould tell me of a mefs of porridge. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Herbs, and other country mejfes , 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dreffes. Milton. 

Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, 
they might have changed mefjes. Decay of Picty* 

From him he next receives it thick or thin. 

As pure a mefs almoft as it came in. Pope. 

To Mess. v. n. To eat; to feed. 

Me'ssage. n.f [ meffage , Fr.] An errand ; any thing commit¬ 
ted to another to be told to a third. 

She doth difplay 

The gate with pearls and rubies richly dight, 

Through which her words fo wife do make their way. 
To bear the meffage of her fpright. Spenfer, Sonnet 81. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair meffage to his kingly ears ! Shakefpeare. 

She is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wond’rous virtues ; fometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair fpeechlefs meffages. Shakefpeare. 

Gently haft thou told 

Thy meffage , which might elfe in telling wound, 

And in performing end us. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Let the minifter be low, his intereft inconfiderable, the 
word will fuffer for his fake; the tneffage will ftill find recep¬ 
tion according to the dignity of the meffenger. South. 

The welcome meffage made, was foon receiv’d ; 

’Twas to be wifh’d and hop’d, but fcarce believ’d. Drydeji. 
Me'ssenger. n. f [meffager , French.] One who carries an 
errand ; one who comes from another to a third ; one who 
brings an account or foretoken of any thing; an harbinger ; 
a forerunner. a 

Came running in, much like a man difmaid, 

A meffenger with letters, which his meffage faid. Pa. Qu. 
Yon grey lines. 

That fret the clouds, are meffengers of day. Shakefpeare . 

Run after that fame peevifh meffenger , 

The duke’s man. Shakefpeare. 

The earl difpatched meffengers one after another to the kino-, 
with an account of what he heard and believed he faw, and 
yet thought not fit to flay for an anfwer. Clarendon 

Joy touch’d the meffenger of heav’n; he flay’d 
Entranc d, and all the blifsful haunt furvey’d. Pone 

M ^ SI ' AH - ”•/.C from the Hebrew.] Th/ Anointed; tU 
L-iiriit; the Saviour of the world ; the Prince of peace. 

T 5 ’ r< l? t anti P^ick oppofition the magiftrates made againft 
Jefus the man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the Mef- 

MF^J'FirPC r rt? FTl Im p™ vement of ‘hi Mmd. 

inen C^ r ' p' ura * of monfieur.) Sirs; gentle- 

M table* ATE ' n '^' ^ 3nd m “ U ° ne Wh ° eats at the fam e 

Me'ssuage. n. f [mojfuagium , law Latin ; formed perhaps 
mefnage by miftake ot the n in court-hand for u, they beino- 
wntten alike, mefnage from maifon , French.] The houfe and 
ground fet apart for houftold ules. 

Met, the preterite and part, of meet. 

r„ A Z 0f , very Y ell ' meanin S gentlemen in England, not to 
be met with in other countries, take it for granfed they can 
never be ,n the wrong fo long as they can ofpofo /ni/ers of 

Meta'gra'mmatism. n.f 

name n SyTrk//in//sZ“ / / f ‘ di<r ° lution of a 

connexion of it by artificial tran’rVri G em ^ Sj and a ne w 
fubftraaion, or change of ^[e«er “nto^" 
making fome perfea Infe applLble to the^fon" tZ ^ 

META'BASIS, n.r. [Greek 1 Tn rk,. • l C ™ den ’ sRemains - 
the orator paffes Uon^hlg^/ S 3 ^ by "hid, 
MeTA'BOLA. «. /*. 1 fr, V • er ‘ Dl£l k 

air, or difeafe/ a change of time, 

* th —^ tESZiiss. 

It will facilitate the ^ • Diff. 

We underftwlf’ u ^ Latin.] S *' 

fubftance, opake, fufible b^re^nd ton] ^ hard 

16 K ’ d ° ncre£in S when 

cold 


N 
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cold into a folid body fuch as It was before, which is malleable 
under the hammer, and is of a bright, glofly, and glittering 
fubitance where newly cut or broken. The metals are fix in 
'number: i gold; 2. filver; 3. copper; 4 . tin; 5. iron; 
and, o. lead ; ot which gold is the heavieft, lead the fecond 
in weight, then filver, then copper, and iron is the lighted 
except tin : fome have added mercury or quickfilver to the 
numbei of met ah ; but as it wants malleability, the criterion 
of metals , it is more properly ranked among the femi me- 

ials ' x Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Metall 1 Its nfe a kind of terrace in their veflels for fining 
metals , that the melted metal run not out. Moxon. 

2. Courage ; fpirit. In this fenfe it is more frequently written 
mettle. See Mettle. 

Being glad to find their companions had fo much metal , 
after a long debate the major part carried it. Clarendon. 

3. Upon this fignification the following ambiguity is founded. 

Both kinds of metal, he prepar’d. 

Either to give blows or to ward; 

Courage and fteel both of great force. 

Prepar’d for better or for worfe, Hudibras , p. 1 . 

Metal-e'psis. n:f. [^.slaAnJ/K.] A continuation of a trope in 
one word through a fucceffion of fignillcations. Bailey. 

MetaLlical. ) adj. [from metallum , Lat. metallique , French.] 

MetaLlick. $ Partaking of metal; containing metal; 
confiding of metal. 

The antients obferving in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, or fufrbility, feem to have refolved it to nobler ufe; 
an art now utterly loft. Wot ton’s Architecture. 

The lofty lines abound with endlefs dore 

Of min’ral treafure, and metallick oar. Blackmore. 

Metalli ferous. adj. [metallum and fero, Latin.] Producing 
metals. Diet. 

Meta'lLINE* adj. [from metal.] 

1. Impregnated with metal. 

Metalline waters have virtual cold in them ; put therefore 
wood or clay into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 
harden. Bacon’s Nat . Hijl. N Q . 84. 

2. Confiding of metal. 

Though the quickfilver were brought to a very clofe and 
lovely metalline cylinder, not interrupted by interfperfed bub¬ 
bles, yet having caufed the air to be again drawn out of the 
receiver, feveral little bubbles difclofed themfelves. Boyle. 

Me'tallist. n. f [from metal-, metallijie, Fr.] A worker in 
metals ; or fkilled in metals. 

MetaUiJl-s ufe a kind of terrace in their veflels for fining 
metals, that the melted metal run not out ; it is made of 
quick lime and ox blood. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes, 

Metallography, n.f [metallum and ypettpu.] An account 

or defeription of metals. Diet. 

Metallurgist, n.f. [metallum and ’ipyov.] A worker in me¬ 
tals. 

MetaLlurgy. n.f [metallum and zpyov.] The art of work¬ 
ing metals, or feparating them from their ore. 

To Metamo'rphose. v. a. [ metamorphofer, Fr. y.(lapop(p 6 u.] 
To change the form or fliape of any thing. 

Thou, Julia, thou had metamorphos’d me; 

Made me negletd my dudies, lole my time. Shakefpeare. 

They became degenerate and metamorphofed like Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who, though he had the face of a man, had the 
heart of a bead. Davies on Ireland. 

The imppfdbility to conceive fo great a prince and favou¬ 
rite fo fuddenly metamorphofed into travellers, with no greater 
train, was enough to make any man unbelieve his five fenfes. 

JVotton’s Buckingham. 

From fuch rude principles our form began; 

And earth was metamorphos’d into man. Dry den s Ovid. 

Metamo'rphosis. n.f [metamorphofed r. pslapop<pu(ri$.] 

j . Transformation ; change of fliape. 

His whole oration dood upon a fhort narration, what was 
the caufer of this metamorphofis. Sw&wy. 

Obfcene talk is grown fo common, that one would think 
we were fallen into an age of metamorphofis , and that the 
brutes did not only poetically but really fpeak. Gov Tongue. 

The fifteenth book is the mader-piece of the whole meta- 


The work of tragedy is on the paffions, and in a< J; a i A 
b * h A them abh °rfe>ng metaphors, in which the etSe'l 

Dry den s Ded. to VirgiPs Adi 


morphofies. 


Dryden. 


What I my noble colonel in metamorphofis! On what oc- 
cafion are you transformed > Dryden's Spamjh Fryar. 

There are probable machines in epick poems, where the 
gods are no lefs aflors than the men; but the left credible 
fort, fuch as meiamorphofes , are far more rare. Pope r (yjjty' 
2 . It is applied, by Harvey , to the changes an animal un er- 
o-oes, both in its formation and growth; and by feveral to e 
various diapes feme infeds in particular pafs through, as the 
ftlk-worm, and the like. 

METAPHOR, n.f. [metaphore, Fr. (Aslodpopcc. J 1 ne a PP H 
cation of a word to an ufe to which, in its original im P°J" 5 
it cannot be put: as, he bridles his anger; he deadens the 
found ; the fpring awakes the flowers. A metaphor is a 
[mile comprized in a word; the fpring putting in adion the 
powers of Vegetation, which were torpid in the winter, as 
-the powers of a fleeping animal are excited by awaking him. 


delights. 

Metapho'rical. J adj, [metafhorique, 

Mbtapho'mok. Not literal; not according*t^theVr'i 
mitive meaning of the word ; figurative. 6 P 

. T , he words which were do continuethe only different 
IS, that whereas before they had a literal, they now have a 
metaphorical ufe. ft , a 

Metaphrase, n.f [paUippcuris.] A mere verbal tranflation 
irom one language into another. 

This tranflation is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, nor fo clofp 
as metaphrafe. 

Metaphra'st. n.f [metaphrafie, Fr. (*ild(ppoi<rm.] A literal 
tranflator; one who tranflates word for word from one lan¬ 
guage into another. 

Metaphysical. ) ,. 

Metaphy'sick. \ ad J' 

1. Verfed in metaphyficks; relating to metaphyficks. 

2 . In Shakefpeare it means fupernatural or preternatural. 

Hie thee hither, 

To chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate, and metaphyfical aid, doth feem 

To have crown’d thee withal.' Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Metaphy'sick. In.f [metaphyfique , Fr. pela(pv<riM '.] On- 
Metaph-y'sicks. S tology; the do&rine of the general aft 
fe&ions of fubftances exifting. 

The mathematicks and the metaphyficks , 

Fall to them as you find your ftomach ferves you. Shakefp, 

Call her the metaphyficks of her fex, 

And fay fhe tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Phyficians. Cleaveland. 

If fight be caufed by intromiffion, or receiving in,, the form 
of contrary fpeeies fhould be received confufedly together, 
which how abfurd it is, Ariflotle fhews in his metaphyficks. 

Peacham on Draining 

See phyfick beg the Stagyrite’s defence ! 

See metaphyfick call for aid on fenfe ! Pope’s Dunciad. 

The topicks of ontology or metaphyfick , are caufe, effect, 
a&ion, paffion, identity, oppofition, fubjedt, adjundt, and 
fign. Watts’s Logick. 

MetaLhysis. n.f. [fMtlofkp/ding.] Transformation; metamor¬ 
phofis. DiCl. 

Me'taplasm. n.f. [fAf7«7rAa<r/xo\.] A figure in rhetorick, 
wherein words or letters are tranfpofed contrary to their na¬ 
tural order. Did. 

Meta'stasis. n.f. fetlara&rK.] Tranflation or removal. 

His difeafe was a dangerous afthma ; the caufe xmetafiafis , 
or tranflation of tartarous humours from his joints to his 
Jungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Metata'rsal. adj. [from metatarfus.] Belonging to the me- 
tatarfus. 

The bones of the toes, and part only of the metatarfal 
bones, may be carious ; in which cafe cut off only fo much 
of the foot as is difordered. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Metata'rsus. n.f. [pieroc and Tocp<ro$.] The middle of the 
foot, which is compofed of five fmall bones conncdtcd to 
thofe of the firft part of the foot. . Did. 

The conjundlion is called fynarthrofis, as in the joining 
the tarfus to the metatarfus. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Meta'thesis. n.f. [p.slcc$ fcti?.] A tranfpofition. 

To Mete. v. a. [meteor, Latin.] To meafure; to reduce to 
meafure. 

I will divide Shechem, and mete the valley of Succoth. rjal. 
To meafure any diftance by a line, apply fome known 
meafure wherewith to mete it. Holder. 

Though you many ways purfue 
To find their length, you’ll never mete the true. 

But thus ; take all that fpace the fun 

Metes out, when every daily round is run. Lreecb.^ 

Metewand. ) n* f [mete and yard^ os wand.] A flair 0 acei 

Meteyard. ) tain length wherewith meafures are ta en. 

A true touchftone, a fure metewand lieth before their eyes. 

Afcham’s Schoolmafier. 

Ye fhall do no unrighteoufnefs in meteyard, weight 3 or 
r Lev. xix. 35* 

meafurei r , q- traI1- 

To Metempsycho'se. v. a. [from jnetempJychoJis. J 
flate from body to body. A word not received. 

The fouls of ufurers after their death, Lucian affirm 
be metempfyehofed, or tranflated into the bodies of aU «■> 
there remain certain years, for poor " 
worth out of their bones. r m ;<rration 

Me TEMPS ycho'sis. n.f. [pels^X^^J ^ he tian g 
of fouls from body to body. . A;.- 0 f 

From the opinion of metempfyehofis, or tran m|g 
the fouls of men into the bodies of beafts, mod 
their human condition, after his death rp eus 
became a fwan. 

Me'teok. n.f. [meteors, Fr. hn V bodlcs 

or Ikv that are of a flux and tranfitory nature. ^.4 




MET 


M E T 


The obfervations follow one another without that methods 
cal regularity requifite in a profe author. Addifon s Sped?. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them where 
he pleafes ; to us, perhaps, not without the appearance of 
irretrievable confufion; but, with refpeeft to his own know- 
Jeo-e, into the moft regular and methodical repofitories. Rogers. 
Let me appear, great Sir, I pray, 

Methodical in what I fay. Addifon’s Rofamon. 

Methodically, adv. [from methodical.] According to me¬ 
thod and order. 

Are an unawn S wui t IU1, “ ,U,W “: „ rf > r r All the rules of painting are methodically, concifely, and 

And thundem'r^tfl^through* a ftv ffirele Di'yden’s clearly delivered in this treatife. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

And thunoers^ramec i ^ _' To begin methodically, I fhould enjoin you travel; for ab- 

fence doth remove the caufe, removing the objeeft. Suckling. 
To Me'thodise. v. a. [from method.] To regulate; to dif- 


Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

What obfervation mad’ft thou in this cafe, 

Of his heart’s meteors tilting in his face ? Shakefp,care. 

She bcean to caft with berielf from what coaft this blazin_, 
fear muft rife upon the horizon of Ireland ; for there had the 
like meteor ftrong influence before. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Thefe burning fits but meteors be, 

Whole matter in thee foon is fpent: 

Thy beauty, and all parts which are in thee. 

Are an unchangeable-firmament- Donne. 


Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the (kies, and blazing as I travell’d. 

Till all my. fires were fpent; and then caft downward 
To be trod out by Caefar ? Dryden’s All for Love. 



To be trod out by - 

O poet, thou hadft been difereteer. 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high. 

If thou hadft dubb’d thy ftar a meteor. 

Which did but blaze, and rove, and die. . Prior . 

Meteorological, adj. [from meteorology.] Relating to the 
doftrine of meteors. 

Many others are confiderable in meteorological divinity. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vii. 
Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be new- 
come guefts, or old inhabitants in heaven, or meteorological 
impreffions not tranfeending the upper region, or whether to 
be ranked among celeftial bodies. Howel's Vocal Forefi. 

MeteoroLogist. n.f. [from meteorology.] A man fkilled in 
meteors, or ftudious of them. 

The meteorologifts obferve, that amongft the four elements 
which are the ingredients of all fublunary creatures, there is 
a notable correfpondency. Howel’s Vocal Forefi. 

Meteoro'logy. n.f. [^elsufoc and xiyu.] The dodlrine of 
meteors. 

In animals we deny not a natural meteorology , or innate 
prefentation of wind and weather Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Mete'orous. adj. [from meteor.] Having the nature of a me¬ 
teor. 

From the o’er hill 

To their fixt ftation, all in bright array, 

The cherubim defeended, on the.ground 
Gliding jnetmous, as ev’ning mill, 

Ris’n from a river. Milton’s Par. Loft , b. xift 

M e'ter . n.f. [from mete,] A meafurer: as^ a zoA-mcter, a 
lan &~meter. 

•Methe'glin. n.f. [ meddyglyn , Wellh, from medd and glyn, 
glutinare ait Minfhew, vel a medclyg medicus & Jlyn potus 
quia potus medicinalis.] Drink made of honey boiled with 
water and Fermented. 

White handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 

•—Honey* and milk, and fugar, there is three. 

—Nay then two treys ; and if you grow fo nice, 

Mctheglin , wort, and malmfey. Shakefpeare. 

T’ allay the ftrength and hardnefs of the wine. 

And with old Bacchus new metheglin join. Dryden. 

Me'thinks, verb imperfonal. [me and thinks. This is ima¬ 
gined to be a Norman corruption, the French being apt to 
confound me and /.] I think ; it feems to me ; mefeems. 
See Meseems, which is more ftriaiy grammatical, though 
lefs in ufe. Methinks was ufed even by thofe who ufed like- 
wife mefeems » 

In all ages poets have been had in fpeciaJ reputation, and, 
methinks, not without great caufe ; for, befides their fweet 
inventions, and moft witty lays, they have always ufed to fet 
forth the praifes of the good and virtuous. Spenfer on Ireland, 

If he choole out fome expreffion which does not vitiate the 
lenie, I fuppofe he may ftretch his chain to fuch a latitude • 
but by innovation of thoughts, methinks, he breaks it. Dryd 
I here is another circumftance, which, methinks , elves us 
a very high idea of the nature of the foul, in regard to what 
palies in dreams, that innumerable multitude and variety of 
ideas which then arife in her. Addifon's Spedi. N->. fa. 

MttbinKS already I your tears furvey. p./. 

ME'THOD. n.f. [rnlthol, Fr. P 

Method, taken in the largeft fenfe, implies the pladne of 
feveral things, or performing feveral operations in fuch® an 
order as ts moft convenient to attain fome end. Watte 

I o fee wherein the harm which they feel confifteth the 
feeds from which it fprang, and the method of curine it’ be 
longeth to a ik.ll the ftudy whereof is full of toil S a nd the 
prad.ee befet with difficulties. the 

If you will jeft with me know my afpefl, °° *’ ’ ' V ‘ 

And faihton your demeanour to my looks, 

JJr 1 will beat this method in your feonce /x 

sa 

Notwithftanding a faculty be bom Jff keonE y ucattm - 

s' and "x r ing it '’ s,an ^ 

Metho'oical s/ LdU f M c dl f ms s P ea ■ N°. 409. 
r Proceedf„g ^ ^ ^ 


pofe in order. 

Refolv’d his unripe vengeance to defer. 

The royal fpy retir’d unfeen, 

To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen, 

And methodize revenge. Dryden’s Boccacel 

The man who does not know how to methodifehis thoughts, 
has always a barren fuperfluity of words; the fruit is loft: 
amidft the exuberance of leaves. Spectator , N°. 476. 

One who brings with him any obfervations which he has 
made in his reading of the poets, will find his own reflec¬ 
tions methodized and explained, in the works of a good 
critick. Addifon’s Sped. N°. 291. 

Thofe rules of old difeover’d, not devis’d. 

Are nature ftill, but nature methodis’d. Pope. 

Me'thodist. n. f. [from method.] 

1. A phyfician who pra&ifes by theory. 

Our warieft phyficians, not only chemifts but methodifts , 
give it inwardly in feveral conftitutions and diftempers. Boyle . 

2. One of a new kind of puritans lately arifen, fo called from 
their profeffion to live by rules afid in conftant method. 

Metho'ught, the preterite o f methinks. See Methinks and 
Meseems. I thought; it appeared to me. I know not 
that any author has mefeemed, though it is more grammati¬ 
cal, and deduced analogically from mefeems. 

Methmght, a ferpent eat my heart away. 

And you fat finding at his cruel prey. Shakefpeare „ 

Since I fought 
By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe ; 

Kneel’d, and before him humbl’d all my heart. 

Methmght, I faw him placable, and mild. 

Bending his ear: perfuafion in me grew 

That I was heard with favour; peace return’d 

Home to my breaft; and to my memory 

His promife, “ That thy feed ihall bruife our foe.” Milt. 

In thefe 

I found not what, methought, I wanted ftill. Milton. 

Methought I flood on a wide river’s bank, 

A ^^ C fi I muft needs o’erpafs, but knew not how. Dryden. 
Metony'mical. adj. [from metonymy.] Put by metonymy for 
fomething elfe. ' J 

M no After al f ° A L L Y * adv ' C from metonymical] By metonymy ; 

The difpofition of the coloured body, as that modifies the 
light, may be called by the name of a colour metonymic ally ^ or 
efficiently; that is, in regard of its turning the light that re- 

cuTar cobun ^ thr ° Ugh int ° thia " th “,P a «i- 

M caf? NYI b Y 'v-h r- ptlwvufl J A rhetori- 

f 1gU 5 f’ by whlch °? e word is P ut for another, as the mat- 

Th h j'rT ; be died h yfi ul - that is t b y a fword 
, r , h . ey d !®f r 0,d y as caufe and effeeft, which by a metom-no 

other. m aU fOTtS ° f ^lUth0rS, are fre< I uentl y put one for an- 

M Th°e P ftlr r f y ' Cf Fr. pbnm and Sfe 

tTrs of mL h P .r° gn ° my 5 the art of the cha ac- 

mXrf L the countenance. 

.* n ' f' [ m etrum, Latin; ^s'raoii.] Speech confined to 

^ rmonick ^ 

bet/er 

Me'trical. adj. [metricus, Latin; metrique Fr I P P * —^ 
to metre or numbers 23 .J Pertaining 

country or diftridf. “le chief city of any 

His eye. difeovers unaware 
The goodly profpea of fo me fo rei j d 

WMe 0r T e renown ' d —taT 

h g llfte " B 2 f P'res and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton 
P , , . Re<J uc d. m careful watch Milton , 

Round their metropolis. n/ru •> n 

We flopped at Pavia Miltons Par. LoJi y b. x c 

kingdom, but at prefent a poorZvn^ t? y . 

Metropolitan, 
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kETRopo'Lil'AN. »./ [ metropolitans , Latin.] A biflion of 
the mother church s an archbifhop. J P “ 

He was promoted to Canterbury upon the death of Dr 
Bancroft, that metropolitan, who underflow! the church dx- 
3nd co “« c ^„ced men of the greateft parts in 

Metropolitan. „ij. Belonging to a metropolis. 

had forbo‘rn at r rC ftT 0f * defire *° e ™ ch h&nfclf, 

had forborn to inftitute metropolitan bifhops. Raleizh 

ofcities, 1 " ^ [ from metropolis.] Chief or principal 

He fearing the power of the Chriftians was gone as far 
i the metropolitical city of Stiria. Knolles. 

mu. 1 ILL. n. J. [corrupted from metal, but commonly writ¬ 
ten io when the metaphorical fenfe is ufed.] 

1. Spirit; fpritelinefs ; courage. 

What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ? 

He was quick mettle when he went to fchool. Shakefpeare 
I had rather go with fir prieft than fir knight: I care not 
who knows fo much of my mettle. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Upon this heavinefs of the king’s forces, interpreted to 
be fear and want of mettle , divers reforted to the feditious. 

T-j- , j r r Hayward's Edw. VI. 

He had given fo frequent teftimony of fignal courage in 
feveral actions, that his mettle was never fufpefted. Clarendon. 
’ Hs more to guide than fpur the mufe’s fteed, 

Retrain his fury, than provoke his fpeed ; 

The winged courfer, like a gen’rous horfe. 

Shows moil true mettle when you check his courfe. Pope. 

2 . Subftance : this at leaf! fhould be metal. 

Oh thou ! whofe felf-fame mettle. 

Whereof thy proud‘child, arrogant man, is puft. 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue. Shakefpeare. 
Mettled, adj. [from mettle.] Spritely; courageous; full of 
ardour; full of fire. 

Such a light and metall'd dance 
Saw you never. Benj. Johnfon. 

Nor would you find it eafy to compofe 
The mettled fteeds, when from their noftrils flows £ 

The fcorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addifon. ) 
Mettlesome, adj. [from mettle .] Spritely; lively; gay; 
brifk ; airy ; fiery ; courageous. 

Their force differs from true fpirit, as much as a vicious 
from a mettlej'ome horfe. Tatler , N°. 61. 

MeTtlesomely. adv. [from mettlejome .] With fpritelinefs. 
Mew. n.f [mue, French.] 

1. A cage; an inclofure ; a place where any thing is confined. 

Forth-coming from her darkfom mew. 

Where fhe all day did hide her hated hew. Fairy £hteen. 

There then fhe does transform to monftruous hues, 

And horribly mif-fhapes with ugly fights, 

Captiv’d eternally in iron meivs. 

And darkfom dens, where Titan his face never fhews. 

Fairy Jhieen, b. ii. 

Her lofty hand would of itfelf refufe 
To touch the dainty needle or nice thread; 

She hated chambers, clofets, fecret mews , 

And in broad fields preferv’d her maidenhead. Fairfax . 

2. [Maep, Saxon.] A fea-fow 1 . 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, fanderlings, and 
incaw es. Carew. 

The veflel flicks, and fhews her open’d fide. 

And on her fhatter’d mail the mews in triumph ride. Dryd. 
To Mew. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fhut up ; to confine ; to imprifon ; to inclofe. 

He in dark corners mew'd. 

Mutter’d of matters as their books them fhew’d. Hubberd. 

Unto the bufh her eye did fudden glance, 

In which vain Braggadocio was mewed, 

And faw it ftir. *" Fairy Djueen, b. ii. 

Why fhould your fears, which, as they fay, attend 
The fteps of wrong, then move you to mew up 
Your tender kinfman. Shakefp. King John. 

Fair Hermia, queftion your defires ; 

Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 

Whether if you yield not to your father’s choice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

For aye to be in fhady cloifter mew'd. 

To live a barren lifter all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitlefs moon. Shakefp. 

More pity that the eagle fhould be mew'd. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakefpeare. 

Feign them lick, 

Clofe mew'd in their fedans, for fear of air. Dryden s Jura. 
It is not poflible to keep a young gentleman from vice by a 
total ignorance of it, unlefs you will all his life mew him up 
in a clofet, and never let him go into company. Locke. 

2 . To fhed the feathers. It is, I believe, ufed in this fenfe, 

‘ becaufe birds are, by clofe confinement, brought to fhed their 

feathers-. ‘ ; ' . . 

I fnould difeourfe of hawks, and then treat of their ayries, 
mewings, cuft.ing, and renovation of their feathers, Walton. 


amn. 
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AnHm h ' S tCamS fr0m 0ff ll'S la 

Andmajefty defac’d the royal ftarap ,, , 

Nme times the moon had w/her horns at ITT ' 

With travel weary, unfupply’d with flrength’ S 

And with the burden of her womb oppreft, 

Sabean fields afford her needful reft. P n . , 

3* [Miauler, French.] -To cry as a cat. r yden. 

Let Hercules himfelf do what he’may, 

The cat will mew, the dog will have his day. Shaker* 

They are not .mproveable beyond their own aenit ^' 

dog W ‘11 never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. SreJs'ar 

To Mewl. ®. ». \rniauler, French.] To fquall as a Zif* 

The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms Khnlir* 
Meze'reon. n.f A fpecies of fpurge Cel. ' ^ 
Mezereon is common in our gardens, and on the Alps and 
Fyrenean mountains: every part of this fhrub is acrid and 
and mPames the mouth and throat. irii 

ME'ZZOTINTO.-n.f. [Italian.] A kind of graving, fo na^ 
as nearly l efembling paint, the Word importing half-painted • 
it is done by beating the whole into afperity with a hammer’ 
and then rubbing it down with a ftone to the refemblance in’ 
tended. 

Meynt. adv. Mingled. Obfolete. 

The fait Medway, that trickling ftreams 
Adown the dales of Kent, 

Till with the elder brother Thames 
His brack ifh waves be meynt. Spenfcr's Paf orals ." 

Mi'asm. n.f [from pictivu, inquino, to infe<ft.] Such parti¬ 
cles or atoms as are fuppofed to arife from diftempered, pu¬ 
trefying, or poifonous bodies, and to affe& people at a dif- 
tance. 

The plague is a malignant fever, caufed through peftilen- 
tial miafms infinuating into the humoral and coniiftent parts 
of the body. Harvey on Confumptim , 

Mice, the plural of moufe. 

Mice that mar the land. j Sam. vi. c. 

Micha'elm ass. n.f. [Michael and mafs,} The feaft of the 
archangel Michael , celebrated on the twenty-ninth of Sep¬ 
tember. 

They compounded to furnifh ten oxen after Michadmafs 
for thirty pounds price. Carew. 

To MICHE. v. n. To be fecret or covered; to lie hid. 

Hanmer, 

Marry this is miching malken ; it means mifehief. Shah. 
Mi'cher. n. f [from miche .] A la2y loiterer, who flailks 
about in corners and by-places, and keeps out of fight; a 
hedge-creeper. Hanmer. 

Mich or Mick is ftill retained in the cant language for an 
indolent, lazy fellow. 

How tenderly her tender hands between 
In ivory cage fhe did the micher bind. Sidney. 

Shall the blefted fun of heav’n prove a micher, and eat 
blackberries ? a queftion not to be afked. Shall the Ion of 
England prove a thief, and take purfes ? a queftion to be afk- 
ed. Shakefpeare's Henry IV, p. i. 

Mi'ckle. adj. [micel, Saxon.] Much; great. Obfolete. In 
Scotland it is pronounced muckle. 

This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft: 

In humble dales is footing faft. 

The trode is not fo tickle, 

And though one fall through heedlefs hafte, 

Yet is his mifs not mickle. Spenfer's Paf orals. 

Many a little makes a mickle. Camden's Remains; 

If I to-day die with Frenchmens rage. 

To-morrow I fhall die with mickle age Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

O, mickle is the pow’rful grace, that lies 
In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities. Shakefp . 

All this trad that fronts the falling fun, 

A noble peer, of mickle truft and power. 

Has in his charge. . , Mlm. 

Microco'sm. n.f. [pUp® 3 and xoV/a^.J The little woi 
Man is fo called as being imagined, by fome fanciful pmi°- 
fophers, to have in him lomething analogous to the four ele- 

m< You fee this in the map of my microcofm. Shak. Coriolanus . 
She to whom this world muft itfelf refer. 

As fuburbs, or the microcofm of her ; 

She, fhe is dead ; Ihe’s dead, when thou know ft this, 
Thou know’ft how lame a creeple this world is. von • 
As in this our microcofm, the heart 
Heat, fpirit, motions gives to every part: 

So Rome’s vi&orious influence did diiperle 
All her own virtues through the univerfe. 

Philofophers fay, that man is a microcofm, or little v 
refembling in miniature every part of the great : j 
body natural may be compared to the tody P^ ltlck * . / 
Mi'crography. n.f Q/hx/jc? and y^otfpa.] «■■ e P 0I ,ly 

of the parts of fuch very fmall objeds as are dneernabi ) 


with a microfcope. 


Th« 
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The honey-bag is the ftomach, which they always fill to 
fatisfy and toYparc, vomiting up the greater part of the honey 
. i —oinft n-rntpr- n rnrimis defcriotion and figure of 





MI'CROSCOPE. n.f [ptxf& . ... 

An optick inftrument, contrived various ways to give to the 
eye a large appearance of many objeds which could not 
otherwife be feen. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft microfcope^', 

and to difeern the lmalleft hair upon the leg of a gnat, it 

would be a curfe, and not a blefling, to us; it would make 

all things appear rugged and deformed ; the mo ft finely po- 

lilhed cryftal would be uneven and rough ; the fight of our 

own felves would affright us; the fmootheft Ikin would be 

befet all over with ragged feales and briftly hairs. Bentley. 

The critick eye, that microfcope of wit, 

Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. Dunciad, b. iv. 

Micro'meter. n.f. [pUp© 3 and psrpov ; micrometre, French.] 

An inftrument contrived to meafure fmall fpaces. 

Microscopical. < r r r r A i 

, . . \n. . from micro copeA 

Microsco'pick. ) J L j r j 

j. Made by a microfcope. 

Make microfcopical obfervations of the figure and bulk of 
the conftituent parts of all fluids. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. Aflifted by a microfcope. 

Evading even the microfcopic eye ! 

Full nature fwarms with life. Thomfon's Summer. 

3. Refembling a miferofeope. 

Why has not man a microfcopick eye ? 

For this plain reafon, Man is not a fly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks given, 

T’ infped a mite, not comprehend the heav’n ? Pope. 
Mid. adj. [contracted from middle, or derived from mid, 
Dutch, j 

1. Middle; equally between two extremes. 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne fings, 

Shall, lifting in mid air, fufpend their wings. Pope. 

Ere the mid hour of night, from tent to tent, 

Unweary’d, through th’ num’rous hoft he paft. Rowe. 

2. It is much ufed in compofition. 

Mid-course, n. f [mid and courfe.~\ Middle of the way. 

Why in the Eaft 

Darknefs ere day’s mid-courfe? and morning light. 

More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. Milton. 

Mid-day. n.f. [mid and day. ] Noon; meridian. 

Who ftioots at the mid-day fun, though he be fure he (hall 
never hit the mark, yet as fure he is he fhall fhoot higher 
than he who aims but at a bufh. Sidney, b. ii. 

Plis fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire. 

More dazzled ^tnd drove back his enemies. 

Than mid-day fun fierce bent againft their faces. Shakefp. 

Who have before, or fhall write after thee, 

Their works, though toughly laboured, will be 
Like infancy or age to man’s firm ftay. 

Or early or late twilights to mid-day. Donne. 

Did he not lead you through the mid-day fun. 

And clouds of duft ? Did not his temples glow 
In the fame fultry winds and fcorching heats ? Addifon. 
Mi ddest, fuperl. of mid, middeft, midfC] 

Yet the flout fairy ’mongft the middejl crowd, 

I bought all their glory vain in knightly view. Fa Du 
Middle, adj. [mit>t>le, Saxon.] 5 7 

1. Equally diftant from the two extremes 

,J h vi 0Weft Virtues ? raw praife from the people ; 

1 £ T rlC m them a(l °»ifrnient ; but of the 

h °A ft vUTn * Cy h /y e r "° fenfe - Bacm ’ s E JP>yi. 

cief Zlfh i at ‘T 1,fe ’ J WithiA reach of convenien- 
" the .'° wer or ^ rs of mankind muft neceffarily 

nt, and yet without embarraffment of greatnefs. Rogers. 

fal bgSS 1 " “ 

2 . fe^5;“ iErflanits and UddU rank - 5it ' : 

3. ' Middle'finger i 'the^kmg fingt ^ “ dS - D ***- 

M. We.^/ tr0dUCe thC miMe fi °S er of the Sharp. 

fr0m tW ° part remote 

"'with c i e f rt thTuifr" of the land - 

hey never ftand, but lie or fit • 

And yet fo foul, that whofo is in, 

■ £he unravell “’g and refolution of tlfefe’difficultiesdrl fh’e end 

Dryden and Let's Oedipus. 


I D 

Middle-aged. adj. [middle and age.] Placed aoofit the mid¬ 
dle of life. 

A middle-aged man, that was half grey, half brown, took 
a fancy to marry two wives. L Ejlrange s Fables. 

The middle-aged fupport falling the beft, becaufe of the 
oily parts abounding in the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I found you a very young man, and left you a middle-aged 
one : you knew me a middle-aged man, and now I am an 
old one. ’ Swift to Pope. 

MiTdlemost. adj. [from middle.] Being in the middle. 

Why have not fome beafts more than four feet, fuppofe 
fix, and the middlemoft fhorter than the reft. More. 

The outmoft fringe vanifhed firft, and the middlemojl next, 
and the innermoft laft. Newton's Opticks. 

The outward ftars, with their fyftems of planets, muft ne- 
ceftarily have defeended toward the middlemojl fyftem of the 
univerfe, whither all would be molt ftrongly attradled from 
all parts of a finite fpace. Bentley s Sermons. 

Mi'DDLitfG. adj. [from middle .] 

1. Of middle rank. 

A middling fort of a man, left well enough to pafs by his 
father, could never think he had enough fo long as any man 
had more. L'Ef range's Fables. 

2 . Of moderate fize; having moderate qualities of any kind. 

The bignefs of a church ought to be no greater than that 
i nt^ which the voice of a preacher of middling longs will 
eafily extend. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Longinus preferred the fublime genius that fometimes errs, 
to the middling or indifferent one, which makes few faults, 
but feldom rifes to any excellence. Dryden . 

Middling his head, and prone to earth his view. TickelL 
Mi'dland. adj. [mid and land.'] * 

1. That which is remote from the coaft. 

The fame name is given to the inlanders, or midland in¬ 
habitants of this ifland, by Caefar. Brown’s Vulgar Err guvs. 

The midland towns abounding in wealth, fhews that her 
riches are intern and domeftick. Howel's Vocal Forejl. 

The various diale&s of the Englifh in the North and 
Weft, render their expreflions many tunes unintelligible to 
the other, and both fcarce intelligible to the midland. Hale. 

2 . In the midft of the land ; mediterranean. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in, 

Which twice on Bifcay’s working bay had been, 

And on the midland fea the French had aw’d. Dryden. 
Midge, n.f [miege, Saxon.] A gnat. 

Mid-heaven, n.f. [mid and heaven.] The middle of the Iky. 
But the hot hell that always in him burns. 

Though in mid-heaven, fo on ended his delight. Milton 
Mi dleg. n. f [mid and leg.] Middle of the leg. 

He had fifty attendants, young men all, in white fatten, 
oofe coats to the . midleg, and ftockings of white filk. Bacon. 

Mi dmost. adj [from mid, or contraaed from middlemojl : 

“ “ ne °; the which have not a comparative, 

though they feem to have a fuperlative degree.] The mid- 

Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 

I he midmof battles hafting up behind. Drvden 

Hear himfelf repine 
At fate s unequal laws ; and at the clue, 

W \ TT Ci r f a in length ’ the fl(ler dr ew. Dry. 

What dulnefs dropt among her fons impreft, ^ 

Hike motion, from one circle to the reft: 

P° from the midmof the nutation fpreads 

-Kound, and more round o’er all the fea of heads Pnho 

I hope mv midniah Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

ill myfterious and Vcnr-fi^ l’ ° ma P ° Ur countries flouriih 
feflei your intefteas CeM a ‘ tS> haVE n °‘ un S E «eful ly af _ 

By night he fled, and at midnight returned 

Aft“ 1 i,T lng the ea,th ; CaUtious of da > • Milton 

only dream of what had paft f ° Cg ° tten ’ and d i d 

Some folitary cloifter will I chufe Cttllmgjleet. 

Br°nkL my L ttire ’, a ‘ ,d ftort be’my ileeo 

, i" •» <i.« AstSii; f »nr. 


I hey can tell precifely whar nlhif a 1 Atterbury. 

'*“ k - 

£53 ^ 

ties, the thorax and abdomen • it ic h b ? d / into tvvo cay i- 
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the firft and fuperior of thefe arifes from the fternum, and 
the ends of the laft ribs on each fide : its fibres, from this 
lemicircular origination, tend towards their centre, and ter¬ 
minate in a tendon or aponeurofis, which hath always been 
taken for the nervous part of the midriff. The fecond and 
inferior mufcle comes from the vertebrae of the loins by two 
productions, of which that on the right fide comes from the 
^rfi, fecond, and third vertebrae of the loins; that on the 
iCft fide is fomewhat fhorter; and both thefe productions join 
and make the lower part of the midriffs which joins its ten¬ 
dons with the tendon of the other, fo as that they make but 
one membrane, or rather partition. Quincy, 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and as they talk’d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a ftone 
That beat out life.. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xi. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff.\ the carneous 
fibres of that mufcular part are infleCted. Ray. 

Mid-sea. n. f. '[mid and fca.~\ The Mediterranean fea. 

Our 7 yrrhene Pharos, that the mid-fea meets 
With its embrace, and leaves the land behind. Dry den. 

Midshipman, n. f [from mid, Jhip , and man.] 

Midfhipmen are officers aboard a fhip, whofe ftation, when 
they are on duty, is fume on the quarter-deck, others on the 
poop, &c. Their bufinefs is to mind the braces, to look 
out, and to give about the word of command from the cap¬ 
tain and other fuperior officers : they alfo aflift on all occa- 
iions, both in failing the fhip, and in ftoring and rummaging 
the hold. They are ufually young gentlemen, who having 
ferved their time as volunteers, are now upon their prefer¬ 
ment. Harris. 

Midst, n.f Middle. 

All is well when nothing pleafes but God, being thankful 
in the midft of his afflictions. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Arife, ye fubtle fpirits, that can fpy 
When love is enter’d in a female’s eye; 

You that can read it in the midft of doubt* 

And in the midft of frowns can find it out. Drydcn. 

Midst, adj. [contracted from middeft , the fuperlative of mid. J 
Midmoft; being in the middle. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firft, Him laft, Him midft, and without end. Milton. 
In the Slighted Maid, there is nothing in the firft aCt but 
what might have been faid or done in the fifth ; nor any 
thing in the midft which might not have been placed in the 
beginning. . Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Midstre'am. n.f. [mid and ftream.] Middle of the ftream. 

The midftrcam's his ; I creeping by the fide. 

And fhoulder’d off by his impetuous tide. Dryden. 

Mi'dsummer. n.f [mid and fummer. ] The fummer folftice, 
popularly reckoned to fall on June the twenty-fourth. 

However orthodox my fentiments relating to publick affairs 
may be while I am now writing, they may become criminal 
enough to bring me into trouble before Midfammer. Swift. 

At eve laft Midfummer no fleep I fought. Gay's Paft. 

Mi'dway. n.f [mid and way.] The part of the way equally 
diftant from the beginning and end. 

No midway ’twixt thefe extremes at all. _ Shakefpeare. 
He were an excellent man that were made in the midway 
between him and Benedick; the one is too like an image. 


and fays nothing; and the other too like mv lady’s eldeft fon, 
evermore tattling. Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 


Pity and fhame ! that they, who to live well 
Stood fo fair, fhould turn afide to tread 
Paths indireCI, or in the midway faint! Milton's Par. Loft. 
The hare laid himfelf down about midway, and took a 
nan ; for I can fetch up the tortoife when I pleafe. 

” L'Eftrange's Fables. 

How didft thou arrive at this place of darknefs, when 
fo many rivers of the ocean lie in the midway. 

1 Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 


Mi'dway. adj. Middle between two places. 
' How fearful 


And dizzy ’tis, to caft one’s eyes fo low ! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakefpeare . 

Mi'dway. adv. In the middle of the paffage. 

With dry eyes, and with an open look. 

She met his glance midway. J 7 m * °\%n ’ 

MPDWIFE. n.f [This is derived, both by Skinner _and Ju¬ 
nius, from mib or a reward, and pip, Saxon.J vvo 

man who affifts women in childbirth. 

When man doth die, our body, as the womb, 

And as a midwife, death direCts it home. > dJonne. 

Without a midwife thefe their throws fuftain, 

And bowing, bring their iffue forth with pain. bancy*. 

There faw I how the fecret felon wrought, 7 

And treafon lab’ring in the traitor’s thought, i 

And midwife time the ripen’d plot ***. 


them 


I bad as dear a notion of the relation of brothers be ^| n 
tm, as if I had all the (kill of a midwife. Boc • 


I G 



Pru 


'tor. 


But ho man, fure ! e’er left his houfb 
And faddl’d ball with thoughts fo wild. 

To bring a midwife to his fpoufe. 

Before he knew file was with child. 

Mi'dwifery. n.f. [from midwife.] 

1. Alfiftance given at childbirth. 

2. Aft of produaion; help to produaion; co-operation in 

produaion. 1 

So hafty fruits, and too ambitious flow’rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning fhow’rs, 

In fpight of frofts, lpring from th’ unwilling earth. Stepney 
There was never any thing propounded for publick good 
that did not meet with oppofition ; arifmg from the humour of 
fuch as would have nothing brought into the world but by their 
own midwifry. * Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

3. Trade of a midwife. 

Mi'dwinter. n. f. [mid and winter.] The winter folftice. 
Begin when the flow waggoner defeends, 

Nor ceafe your flowing till Midwinter ends. Dryden 

Mien. n.f. [mine, French.] Air; look; manner. 

In her alone that owns this book is feen 
Clorinda’s fpirit, and her lofty mien . Waller. 

What can have more the figure and mien of a ruin than 


craggs, rocks, and cliffs. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Prior . 


One, in whom an outward mien appear’d, 

And turn fuperior to the vulgar herd. 

What winning graces, what majeftick mien , 

She moves a goddefs, and fhe looks a queen. 

Might, the preterite of may. 

Matters of fuch confequence fhould be in plain words, as 
little liable as might be to doubt. Locke. 

Might, n.f. [mig)7c, Saxon.] Power; ftrength; force. 


Pope. 


What fo ftrong, 


Spenfer. 


But wanting reft, will alfo want of might. 

Quoth fhe, great grief will not be told, 

And can more eafily be thought than faid ; 

Right fo, quoth he, but he that never would, 

Could never ; will to might gives greateft aid. Fa. j $u. 

An oath of mickle might. Shakefp * Henry V. 

Wherefore fhould not ftrength and might 
There fail, where virtue fails. Milton's Par. Loft, b.v l. 

With might and main they chac’d the murd’rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box. Dryden. 

This privilege the clergy in England formerly contended 
for with all might and main. Ayliffe's Par ergon, 

Mi'ghtily. adv. [from mighty.] 

1. With great power; powerfully; efficacioufly; forcibly. 

With whom ordinary means will prevail, furely the power 
of the word of God, even without the help of interpreters, 
in God’s church worketh mightily, not unto their confirma¬ 
tion alone which are converted, but alfo to their conversion 
which are not. Hooker , b. v. 

2. Vehemently; vigoroufly; violently. 

Do as adverfaries do in law, ftrive mightily, but eat and 
drink as friends. _ _ Shakefpeare. 

3. In a great degree ; very much. This is a fenfe fcarcely to 
be admitted but in low language. 

Therein thou wrong 1 ft thy children mightily. Shakejp. 

There’s ne’er a one of you but trufts a knave, 

That mightily deceives you. ^ Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
An afs and an ape conferring grievances : the afs complain¬ 
ed mightily for want of horns, and the ape for want of a tail. 

0 J L'Eftrange s Fables. 

Thefe happening nearer home made fo lafting impreffions 
upon their minds, that the tradition of the old deluge was 
mightily obfeured, and the circumftances of it ^ er J 0V , 
and confounded with thofe of thefe later deluges. Woodward. 

I was mightily pleafed with a ftory applicable to this piec 
of philofophy. „ Spat**, N . 5 . 7 jj t 

Mightiness, n.f. [from mighty.] Power; greatnefs, g 
of dignity. 

Think you fee them great, 

And follow’d with gen’ral throng and fweat 
Of thoufand friends; then in a moment fee, ytrj 

How foon this mightinefs meets mifery ! Shak. Henry 

Will’t pleafe your mightinefs to waft your hands? it* 

Mi'ghty. adj. [from might.] 

1. Powerful; ftrong. . , n. n x> g. 

Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the earth. ^ 
Great is truth, and mighty ;above all things. ^ u 
Fie is wife in heart and mighty in ftrength. J 

2 . Excellent, or powerful in any a<ft. 

The mighty mafter fmil’d. 

Mi'ghty. adv. In a great degree. 


Dryden. 

Not tq be ufed but iff 


very low language. 

Lord of his new hypothefis he reigns l 


Jboru Ol 111s ntw Iivj/v.—-- y r 

He reigns; How long? Till fome ulurper r,fe. 

And he too mighty thoughtful, mighty wi • prior. 

Studies new lines. . T a a 0 f changing 

Migration, n.f [migrant, mgr *., !•*] 

place. 


Ariftotle 




M I L 


Milch adi. [from milt.] Giving milk. 

MiLC J l Heme doth) at ffill of midnight, 

XValk round about an oak, with ragged horns ; 

And then he blalls the tree, and takes the cattle. 

And makes milch kine yield blood. _ Shakefpeare. 

When fhe faw Pyrrhus make malicious iport, s 
In mincing with his fword her hufband’s limbs. 

The inftant burft of clamour that fhe made, ? 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heav n. btoak. 
The beft mixtures of water in ponds for cattle, to malce 
them more milch , fatten, or keep them fro™ murrain, may 
be chalk and nitre. Bacon s Nat. HJl. ■ 77 

Not above fifty-one have been ftarved, excepting infants 
atnurfe, caufed rather by careleffnels and infirmity of the 
milch women. Gramt s B,lls °f Mortality. 


/f/j women. J c . • ' 

With the turneps they feed flieep, milch- cows, ° r fatt ‘ n g 
cattle . Mortimer s Hujbcmdry. 


M' I L 


To taint with mildew". 


To MiTdew. v.a. ..;:y , , 

Here is your hufband, like a mildew d ear, 

Blafting his v/holefome brother. Shakefp. 

He JLr the white wheat, and hurts the 1»» creatures 

of the earth. , ,f‘ Kmg Z<ar * 

Morals fnatch from Plutarch s tatter d page, ? 
mildew'd Bacon, or Stagyra’s fage. Gay s Trivia. 


Mi'ldly. adv. [from mild.] 
j. Tenderlv; not feverely. 


Dryden 


MILD. adj. [milo, Saxon.] 

1. Kind; tender; good; indulgent; merciful; compaffionate; 

clement; foft; notfevere; not cruel. _ 

The execution of juftice is committed to his judges, which 
is the feverer part; but the milder part, which is mercy, is 
wholly left in the king. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If that mild and gentle god thou be, 

Who doft mankind below with pity fee. _ Dryden. 
It teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful being, of 
infinite love to his creatures. Rogers's Sermons, 

2 . Soft; gentle; not violent. 

The rofy morn refigns her light. 

And milder glory to the noon. Waller. 

Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee, 1 

But fweet regards, and pleafing fan&ity ; S 

Mild was his accent, and his aiftion free. Dryden. ) 

Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright than noon, yet frefh as early day. Pope. 

The folding gates diffus’d a filver light, 

And with a milder gleam refrefh’d the fight. Addifon. 
Not acrid; not corrofive; not acrimonious ; demulcent; 


affuafive ; mollifying ; lenitive. 

Their qualities ate changed by rendering them acrimonious 
or mild. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. Not fharp ; mellow ; fweet; having no mixture of acidity. 
The Irifh were tran(planted from the Woods and mountains 
Into the plains, that, like fruit trees, they might grow the 
milder, and bear the better and Tweeter fruit. Davies . 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior . 

Mi'ldernax. n.f Cannabum nauticum. Ainf. 

Mi'ldew. n.f. [milbeape, Saxon.] 

Mildew is a difeafe that happens in plants, and is caufed 
by a dewy moifture which fall’s on them, and continuing, for 
want of the fun’s heat, to draw it up, by its acrimony cor¬ 
rodes, gnaws, and fpoils, the inmoft fubftance of the plant, 
and hinders the circulation of the nutritive fap; upon which 
the leaves begin to fade, and the bloffoms and fruit are much 
prejudiced: or, mildew is rather a concrete fubftance, which 
exfudes through the pores of the leaves. What the garden¬ 
ers commonly call mildew is an infetft, which is frequently 
found in great plenty, preying upon this exfudation. Others 
fay, that mildew is a thick, clammy vapour, exhaled in the 
Spring and Summer from the plants, bloffoms, and even the 
earth itfelf, in clofe, ftill weather, where there is neither fun 
enough to draw it upwards to any confiderable height, nor wind 
of Force ftrong enough to difperfe it: it condenfes and falls on 
plants, and with its thick, clammy fubftance ftops the pores, and 
by that means prevents perfpiration. Miller thinks the truecaufe 
of the mildew appearing moft upon plants which are expofed 
to the Eaft, is a dry temperature in the air when the wind 
blows from that point, which ftops the pores of the plants, and 
prevents their perfpiration ; whereby the juices of the plants 
are concreted upon the furface of their leaves, which being; 
of a fweetifli nature, infers are indeed thereto, where find¬ 
ing proper nutriment they depofite their eggs, and multiply 
to laft as to cover the whole furfaces of the plants, and by 
corroding the veffels, prevent the motion of the fap It is 
obfervable, that whenever a tree has been greatly affected by 
this mildew, it feldom recovers it in two or three years, and 
tnany times never is intirely clear from it after. Hill 

Down fell the mildew of his fugred words. Fairfax 
The mildew cometh by clofenefs of air; and therefore in 
hills, or champain grounds, it feldom cometh. Bacon 

boon Halting mildews black’ned all the grain, Dryden 


Prince, too mildly reigning, 

Ceafe thy forrow .and complaining. 

2. Gently; not violently. 

The air once heated maketh the flame burn more mildly, 
and fo helpeth the continuance. Bacons Nat. FUJI. N . 375. 

Mi'ldness. n.f [from mild.] 

X. Gentlenefs; tendernefs ; mercy; clemency. 

This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours ; 

You are much more at talk for want of wifdom. 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. . Shakefp. King Lear. 

The fame majeftick mildnefs held its place; 

Nor loft the monarch in his dying face. Dryden . 

His probity and mildnefs fhows 
His care of friends and fcorn of foes. Addifon. 

I faw with what a brow you.brav’d your fate; 

Yet with what mildnefs bore your father’s hate. Dryden. 

2. Contrariety to acrimony. 

Mile. n.f. [millepajjus, Latin.] The ufual meafure of roads 
in England, one thoufand feven hundred and fixty yards, or, 
five thoufand two hundred and eighty feet. 

We muft meafure twenty miles to-day. Shakefpeare. 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming, 

A moving grove. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When the enemy appeared, the foot and artillery was four 
miles behind. Clarendon , b. ii. 

Millipns of miles, fo rapid is their race, 

To cheer the earth they in few moments pafs. Blackmore . 

Milestone, n.f. [mile and^ Jlone.] Stone let to mark the 
miles. 

Mi'lfoil. n.f [millefolium, Latin.] A plant, the fame with 
yarrow. 

Milfoil and honey-Luckies pound, 

With thefe alluring favours ftrew the ground. Dryden. 

Mi'liary. adj . [milium millet, Latin; miliaire, Fr.] Small; 
refembling a millet feed. 

The fcarf-Ikin is compofed of fmall feales, between which 
the excretory dutfts of the miliary glands open. Cheyne , 

Mi'liary fever. A fever that produces fmall eruptions. 

ML LICE. nif. [French.] Standing force. A word innovated 
by Temple, but unworthy of reception. 

The two-and-twentieth of the prince’s age is the time af- 
figned by their conftitutions for his entering upon the publick 
charges of their milice. Temple's ATfeel. 

Mi'litant. adj. [millions, Latin; militante, Fr.] 

1. Fighting; profecuting the bufinefs of a foldier. 

Againft foul fiends they aid us militant ; 

They for us fight; they watch and duly ward. 

And their bright fquadrons round about us plant. Fa. FjK 

2. Engaged in warfare with hell and the world. A term ap¬ 
plied to the church of Chrift on earth, as oppofed to the 
church triumphant. 

Then are the publick duties of religion beft ordered, when 
the militant church doth refemble, by fenfible means, that 
hidden dignity and glory wherewith the church triumphant 
in heaven is beautified. Hooker, b. x. 

The ftate of a Chnftian in this world is frequently com¬ 
pared to a warfare : and this allufion has appeared fo juft 
that the charafter of militant has obtained as the common di- 
ftinction of that part of Chrift’s church fojourniiio- here in 
this world from that part of the family at reft. Rovers 

Mi'li.tar. lad}. [miUtaris, Latin; militaire, Fr. Milker 

Mi lit ary. ) is now wholly out of ufe.j 

1. Engaged in the life of a foldier; foldieriy. 

In the time of Severus and Antoninus, many, beino- f 0 T_ 

tnnr' h *, d i?u, e ? co u nverte ; d unto ^nd notwithftandinrr 

continued ftill m that military courfe of life. Hooker b if* 

• wil1 maintain his argument as well as any military man 
in the world. sh J hJ 

2. Suiting a foldier 5 pertaining to a foldier ; warlike ^ 

Although he were a prince in militar virtue approved vet 
Ins cruellies weighed down his virtues. Bacon's Henry VI J 
Numbers numberlefs J 

The city gates out-pour’d, light-armed troops 
In coats ot mail and military pride. MiL’s P ar R er 

The wreaths his grandfire knew to reap * 

-By active toil, and military fweat, r 

Pining incline their fickly leaves. * r> ■ 

3. Effected by foldiers. Prtor • 
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CLatin ' ] The tra >nbands; the {landing force 

Let any prince t'nink foberly of his forrp, „„„.,• • 

e good and valiant foldiers. Bacon's FT* K* 

The militia was fo fettled by law Z “fe N ’ 3 °‘ 
could be drawn together. 7 ’ ‘ a ludde . n arni 7 

Unnumbered fpirits round thee fly, Ucrendon. 

’bTetft qU ° r Wh ‘ Ch animals feed their young from the 

a i . Come t0 m Y woman’s breads, 

Wh„e ke my - mdk for .g all > you murthering miniflers 1 
VV here- ever in your iightlefs fubftances 

ou wait on nature’s mifehief. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

T . 1 fear thy nature, 

It is-too full o’ th’ milk of human kindnefs 

ir;? atCl l the nc ? refl wa T Shakefp. Kim Lear. 

Milk is the occaiion of many tumours of divers kinds. 

. , Wifeman's Surgery. 

When milk is dry’d with heat. 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden. 

'r? U l td ’ yf , the §out COIlt ‘nued, to confine myfelf 

Sb K'-t ■ ■ Temple's Mifcel. 

Broths and mi/b-meats are windy to llomachs troubled with 

, Fm u r Flayer on the Humours. 

Lmulfion made by contufion of feeds. 

Piftachoes, fo they be good and not mufty, joined with 
a monds in almond milk , or made into a milk of themfeives, 
like unto almond milk, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon. 

I o Milk. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To draw milk from the breaft by the hand. 

Capacious chargers all around were laid 

Full pails, and veffels of the milking trade. Pate's Odvdev 

2 . I o fuck. * - w 

I have given fuck, and know 

^ ow tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. Shake.fb. 

Mi lken. adj. [from milk. ] Confifting of milk. 

1 he remedies are to be propofed from a conftant courfe of 
the milken diet, continued at leaft a year. Temple. 

Mi lker. n. f [from milk.'] One that milks animals. 

His kine with fwelling udders ready Hand, 

And lowing for the pail invite the milker] s hand. Dryden. 
Mi'lkiness. n. f [from milky.] Softnefs like that of milk; 
approach to the nature of milk. 

Would I could fhare thy balmy, even temper. 

And milkinefs of blood. Dry den's Cleomenes. 

The faltnefs and oylinefs of the blood abforbing the acid 
of the chyle, it lofes its milkinefs. Floyer on the*Humours. 
JVIi'lklivered. adj. [milk and liver.] Cowardly ; timorous ; 
fault-hearted. 

Milklivered man ! 

That bear’ft a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs. Shak. 
Mi'lkmaid. n. f. [milk and maid.] Woman employed in the 
dairy. 

When milk is dry with heat. 

In vain the milkmaid tugs an empty teat. Dryden 1 s Virg. 

A lovely milkmaid he began to regard with an eye of 
mercy. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 44. 

Milkman, n. f. [milk and man.] A man who fells milk. 
Mi'lkpail. n.f. [milk and pail.] Veflel into which cows arc 
milked. 

That very fiibftance which laft week was grazing in the 
field, waving in the milkpail , or growing in the garden, is 
now become part of the man. (Vans's Impr. of the Mind. 
Mi'lkpan. n.f [milk and pan.] Veffel in which milk is kept 
in the dairy. 

Sir Fulke Grevil had much and private accefs to Queen 
Elizabeth, and did many men good ; yet he would fay mer- 
jily of himfelf, that he was like Robin Gcodfellow ; for 
when the maids fpilt the milkpans , or kept any racket, they 
would lay it upon Robin : fo what tales the ladies about the 
queen told her, or other bad offices that they did, they would 
put it upon him. Bacon's Apophth. 

Milkpo'ttage. n.f [milk and pottage.] Food made by boil¬ 
ing milk with water and oatmeal. 

For breakfaft and fupper, miik and milkpottage are very fit 
for children. Locke. 

Mi'lkscore. n.f [milk and fcore. ] Account of milk owed 
for, fcored on a board. 

He ordered the lord high treafurer to pay off the debts of 
the crown, particularly a milkfeore of three years ftanding. 

Addifon's Freehoder, N . 36. 

He is better acquainted with the milkfeore than his fteward’s 
accounts. Addifon's Spell. N°. 482. 

Mi'lksop. n.f [milk and fop.] A foft, mild, effeminate, fee¬ 
ble-minded man. 

Of a moff notorious thief, which lived all his life-time of 
fpoils, one of their bards in his praife will lay, that he was 
none of the idle milkfops that was brought up by the fire-fide, 
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but that moff of his days he fpent in arm. j , 

-’ever eat his meat before he had won it with SLg} ® 

A milkfip , one that never in his life ** 

felt fo much cold as over fhoes m ihow. Shak 7?: / nr 
W e have as good paflions as yourfelf • and -7 ^ Ul - 

never defigned to be a milk fop. } ’ d L Tr**™ Was 

But give him port and potent fack • ^ * S ^ 

; from milkfop he ffarts up niohadc. ’ n . 

Mi lktooth. n.f [milk and tooth.] ” rior ' 

Milkteeth are thofe fmall teeth which rnmp f 1 
When a foal is about three months old, and which°l e 

they 3 grew? Ut ^ «* * « - the te’lfc 

Milkthistle. n.f [milk and thi/lle: plants th 
juice are named milky.] An herb. P 1 have a wlllte 

Milktrefoil. n.f. An herb. 

Mh^kvelch. n.f. [ajlragalus, Latin.] 

I he milkvetch hath a papilionaceous flower rnnP/P , 
the ffandard, the keel, and the wino-s • out of\hp fl ^ 
ar.fes the pointal covered with a {heath, which becomesTb' 1 ’ 
caplular pod filled with kidney-fhaped feeds • rhp 1 ° *" 

by pairs along the middle xib/witC odd 

MiWeed. n.f. [mili-mi wood.] A plant. 

Ml LKW ’H- T E. adj. [milk and white. ] White as milk, 
ohe a black filk cap on him begun 
To let, for foil of his mill white to ferve. <->• > 

,„Lben will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe, "' J ' 

Wnh Whofe fweet fmell the air {hall be perfum’d. Shakefp 
Where the bull and cow are both milkwhite. 

They never do beget a cole-black calf. Shakefp, m . 

The bolt of Cupid fell, 

It fell upon a little weftern flower ; 

Before milkwhite , now purple with love’s wound • 

And maidens call it love in idlenefs. Shakeftean. 

f\ milk-white goat for you I did provide ; 

Two milkwhite kids run frilking by her fide. Dryden 
Mi lkwort. n. f. [milk and zuort.] ^ 

Milkwort is a bell-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf 
whofe brims are expanded, and cut into feveral feennents- 
from the centre anfes the pointal, which afterward becomes 

p ^, hufk ’ opening from the top downwards, and 
hlied with fmall feeds. 

Mi'lkwoman. n.f. [milk and woman.] A woman whole bu- 
linels is to ferve families with milk. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurfery-maid have a fel- 
low-feeling. Arbuthnofs Hiji . of John Bull. 

Mi lky. adj. [from milk.] 

1. Made of milk. 

2. Refembling milk. 

Not tafteful herbs that in thefe gardens rife. 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies. 

Can move the god. 1 p 0 p e% 

•Some plants upon breaking their vellels yield a milky juice. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Yielding milk. 

Perhaps my paflion he difdains, 

And. courts the tnilky mothers of the plains. Rofcommon. 

4. Soft; gentle ; tender; timorous. 

Has friendlhip fuch a faint and milky heart. 

It turns in lefs than two nights. Shakefpeare. 

This milky gentlenefs and courfe of yours, 

You are much more at talk for want of wifdom, 

Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Milky-way. n. f. [jmlky and way.] The galaxy. 

The milky-way , or via laefea, is a broad white path or track, 
encompafling the whole heavens, and extending itfelf in fome 
places with a double path, but for the moft part with a lingle 
one. Some of the ancients, as Ariftotle, imagined that this 
path conliftcd only of a certain exhalation hanging in the air; 
but, by the telefcopical obfervations of this age, it hath been 
difeovered to conlilt of an innumerable quantity of fixed liars, 
different in fituation and magnitude, from the confufed mix¬ 
ture of whofe light its whole colour is fuppofed to be occa¬ 
sioned. it pafles through the conftellaticns of Caftiopeia, 
Cygnus, Aquila, Perfeus, Andromeda, part of Ophiycus and 
Gemini, in the northern hemilphere ; and in the fouthern it 
takes in part of Scorpio, Sagittarius, Centaurus, the Argo 
Navis and the Ara. The galaxy hath ufually been the re¬ 
gion in which new liars have appeared ; as thgt in Caftiopeia, 

• which was feen in A. D. 1572; that in the breali oi the 
Swan, and another in the knee of Serpentarius; which have 
appeared for a while, and then become invifible again. Harris. 
Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
The diftant Ikies to find the mliky-way : 

It forcibly intrudes upon our fight. Creech's Mandins. 

How many liars there mult be, a naked eye may give us 
fome faint giimpfe, but much more a good telefcope, directed 
towards that'region of the lky called the milky-way. Cbeyne. 
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MILL. n.f. [/jiuXu; mola, Lat. melin, Wellh; myln, Saxon; 
moulin, Fr. molen, Dutch.] An engine or/abrick in which 
corn is ground to meal, or any other body is comminuted. 

The table, and we about it, did all turn round by water 
Which ran under, and carried it about as a mill. Sidney . 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

Olives ground in mills their fatnefs boaft. Dryden . 

A miller had his arm and fcapula torn from his body by a 
tfope twilled round his wrift, and fuddenly drawn up by the 
ttyill. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Mill. v. a. [from the noun ; pvXeiv; mila , Iflandick.J 

1. To grind; to comminute. 

2. To beat up chocolate. 

3. To ftamp coin in the mints. 

It would be better for your milled medals, if they carried 

the whole legend on their edges; but at the fame time that 
they are lettered on the edges, they have other inferiptions on 
the face and the reverfe. Addifon . 

Wood’s halfpence are not milled, and therefore more eafily 
counterfeited. Swift. 

Mi'll-cog. n.f [tnill and cog.] The denticulations on the 
circumference of wheels, by which they lock into other 
wheels. 

The timber is ufeful for mill-cogs , Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
MPll-dam. n.f. [tnill and dam.] The mound, by which the 
Water is kept up to raife it for the mill. 

A layer of lime and of earth is a'great advantage in the 
making heads of ponds and mill-dams. Mortimer , 

MiYl-horse. n . f Horfe that turns a mill. 

His impreffa was a mill-horfe , ftill bound to go in one circle. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

MilImo'untains. n.f. An herb. AinJ. 

Mi'll-teeth. n.f. [mill and teeth.] The grindefs; dentes 
molares, double teeth. 

The belt inftruments for cracking bones and nuts are 
grinders or mid-teeth. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Millena'ria'n. n.f [from tnillenarius, Lat. millenaire , Fr.] 
One who experts the millennium. 

Millenary, adj. [j millenaire , Fr. millenarius > Latin.] Con- 
lifting of a thoufand. 

The millenary feftertium, in good manuferipts, is marked 
'frith a line crofs the top thus His. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mi'll enist. n.f [from mille, Lat.] One that holds the mil¬ 
lennium. 

MILLE NNIZJM. n.f. [Latin.] A thoufand years; generally 
taken for the thoufand years, during which, according to an 
ancient tradition in the thurch, grounded on a doubtful text 
in the Apocatypfe, our bleffed Saviour lhall reign with the 
faithful upon earth after the refurredion, before the final com¬ 
pletion of beatitude. 

We muft give a full account of that {late called the miller,- 

TVAvr^v / Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

LiiLLE NNiAii adj. [from millennium, Lat.] Pertaining to the 
millennium* 6 

r,ff 0 r be u !ngS and P r!ells unto God, is the chafaaeriftick 
ot thofe that are to enjoy the millennial happinefs. Burnet 

wZT*\ n - f \h U l epieds ' French; and L«in ] 

Wood-hce, fo called from their numerous feet. J 

If pheafants and partridge are fick give them millepedes 
and earwigs, which will cure them. Mortimer's Hujbandry 

lvr n ' ' f ™ m,l A ° ne who attends a mill. 3 
More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. r; , c 

Gillius, who made enquiry of millers who dwe fe 
anfWer> that the Euri P“ s ebbcd und flowed 
Ay Br ° wn ’ s Vui *° r b - 

“ssj'ssias- 1 a “ “ & 

«—• 

i-l;sS5SiS: st £s s “t? 

vss 


I his plant was originally brought from^he eaft . 

MT hcre it is ftill ereatlv f ™ th f eaftern countries, 

-ually " Z We are an! 

much efleemed for puddinfs ’ H h ‘ S by man y P erfo ns 

the^ei:. dla “’ -a 

2 . A kind of fifh. Arbuthnot on Alhnents. 

mg, 0 SackMeI, re S? d ’ fpHt ’ Pickle; as whit- 

Carew s Survey of Cornwall. 
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MiYliner. n.f [I believe from Mi Inner, an inhabitant of 
Milan, as a Lombard is a banker.J One who fells riband* 
and dreffes for women. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The mercers and milliners complain of her want of pub- 
lick fpirit. Tatler , N°. 52* 

Mi'llion. n. f. [;million , Fr. milliogne , Italian.] 

1. The number of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred thoufand. 
Within thine eyes fat twenty thoufand deaths. 

In thy hands clutch’d as many millions, in 
Thy lying tongue both numbers. Shakefpeare . 

2. A proverbial name for any very great number. 

That the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 

ones, is a truth more evident than many of thofe propofitions 
that go for principles; and yet there are millions who know 
not this at all. Locke . 

There are millions of truths that a man is not concerned to 
know. Locke, 

She found the polifh’d glafs, whofe fmall Convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees 

The mite, invifible elfe. Philips* 

Midft thy own flock, great fhepherd, be receiv’d; 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou haft fav’d. Prior. 
Mi llionth. adj. [from million.] The ten hundred thoufandth. 
The firft embrion of an ant is fuppofed to be as big as that 
of an elephant; which neverthelefs can never arrive to th$ 
millionth part of the other’s bulk. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mi'llstone. n.f [mill and/, one.] The ftone by which corn 
is comminuted. 

No man fhall take the nether or the upper milljlone to 

pIe< te* Deut. xxiv. 6. 

op s beafts faw farther into a milljlone than out mobile. 

r _ HEjlrange's Fables* 

Milt. n. f. [mildt, Dutch.] 

1. The fperm of the male fifh. 

You fhall fcarce take a carp without a melt-, ot a female 

l r0G ° r f t aWn * JValton's Angler .* 

2. [Milt, Saxon.] The fpleen. & 

To Milt, v a. [from the noun.J To impregnate the roe or 
fpawn of the female fifh. 

^calTeTfpawner fr0m ^ TbC *' e ° f 3ny the 1116 bein S 
The fpawner and milter labout to cover their fpawn with 

M dlr M .n.f. An herb. ^ MUr 

”'kc' tnme V\' Latin.] A buffoon 

v^io pradifes gefticulations, either reprefentative of fome 
action, or merely contrived to raife mirth. 

, . Think ft tholi, mime, this is oreat ? Pa*; 1 r 

To Mime. „ To play’the ZZ ' 3 ' J ^ 

Ww!. nk lY th ^ U fi , f ime ’v this is ? reat ' ° r £hat the y fo-ve 
WhMff rh k .f p , th L moft alive, 

Whilft thou doff raife fohie player from the grave, 

a , <Jut ' clance the babion, or out-boaft the brave K ** L r 
Ml mer. n.f. [from^,] A mlmick; a buffoonf^ J abn fi n ‘ 
Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers, miners. 

Mi'mical. adj. [mimicus, Latin.] 

-nick; affing the mimick. J ImitaUve ’ b -fittmg a mi . 

fn ^ an “ ° f . aIi creatu res the moft mimical in geftures ftvle. 
fpeech, fafhion, or accents. iVattfl Tpj lty . * 

A mimical daw would needs trv the m ° • Education* 
his Claws were fhackled 7 ‘ He fam ;, ax P“-ment ; but 

Singers and dancers entertained the neon! • u^ f tables. 
and mimical geftures, that they mi>ht not f ° Wlt ^ 
from ferious°pieces of thlZltZ g ° Zk 
Ml MICALLY. adv. ffrom mimical 1 T • • D ? den s Juvenal, 
cal manner. L WJ In - m ‘ ta£ -on j in a mimi- 

MFmick. n.f [mimicus, Latin.] 

Like poor Andrew I tdvance, 
b alfe mtmick of my mailer’s dance : 

Around the cord a while I f pr awl 

■• * A*.. 

_ The bufy head With mimick art runs nW 
to ridicule by a burlefque imitation T ““***“ Ss a buff<a °-U 

,m '” - 

So mtmicks truth, it looks fram ^ 


ten. 
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Granville .; 
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Mi mickry. h. f. [from mimick .] Burlefque imitation. 

By an excellent faculty in mimickry, my correfpondent tells 
me he can affume my air, and give my taciturnity a llynefs 
which diverts more than any thing I could fay. Spectator. 

Mimo'grapher, n.f. [mimus and ypcltpu.] A writer of farces. 

Mina'cious. adj. [minax, Lat.] Full'of threats. 

Mina city. n. f. [from minax , Latin.1 Difpofition to ufe 
threats. r 

Mi natory. adj. [minor, Latin.] Threatening. 

ki ng made a ftatute monitory and minatory, towards 
juftices of peace, that they (hould duly execute their office, 
inviting complaints againft them. iBacon’s Henry VII. 

To Mince, i). a. [contra&ed, as it feems, from minijh , or 
from mincer ; mince , French, fmall.J 

1. To cut into very fmall parts. 

She faw Pyrrhus make malicious fp®rt. 

In mincing with his lword her hufband’s limbs. Shakefp. 
With a good chopping-knife mince the two capons as fmall 
as ordinary minced meat. Bacon’’s Nat. HiJl. 

What means the fervice of the church fo imperfectly, and 
by halves, read over? What makes them mince and mangle 
that in their praCtice, which they could fwallow whole in their 
fubfcriptions ? South’s Sermons . 

Revive the wits; 

But murder firft, and mince them all to bits. Dunciad. 

fe. To mention any thing fcrupuloufly, by a little at a time ; to 
palliate; to extenuate. 

I know no ways to mifice it in love, but directly to fay I 
love you. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

Think it a baftard, whom the oracle 
Hath doubtfully pronounc’d thy throat {hall cut. 

And mince it. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Behold yon fimpering dame, whofe face between her forks 
prefages fnow ; that minces virtue, and does fhake the head 
to hear of pleafure’s name. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Iago, 

Thy honefty and love doth mince this matter. 

Making it light tc Caflio. Shakefp eare’s Othello. 

Thefe gifts, 

Saving your mincings the capacity 

Of your foft cheveril confcience would receive. 

If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I’ll try to force you to your duty: 

For fo it is* howe’er you mince it. 

Ere we part, I {hall evince it. Hudihras , p. ii. 

Siren ; now mince the jfin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe. 

Say you con fen ted not to Sancho’s death, 

But barely not forbade it. Dry den’s Spanifo Fryar. 

If, to mince his meaning, I had either omitted feme part 
of what he faid, or taken from the ftrength of his expreflion, 
I certainly had wronged him. -Dryden. 

Thefe, feeing no where water enough to effect a general 
deluge, were forced to mince the matter, and make only a 
partial one of it, reftraining it to Afia. Woodward . 

To Mince, v. n. 

• i. To walk nicely by fhort fteps; to aft with appearance of 
fcrupuloufnefs and delicacy ; to affeft nicety. 

By her fide did fit the bold Sanfloy, 

Fit mate for fuch a mincing minion, 

Who in her loofenefs took exceeding joy. Fairy Queen. 

I’ll turn two mincing fteps 

Into a manly ftride. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

A harlot form foft Aiding by. 

With mincing ftep, fmall voice, and languid eye. Dunciad. 

2. To fpeak fmall and imperfeftly. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are as much diftinguilhed 
from each other, as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad- 
fpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden s Fables. 

Mi'ncingly. adv. [from mince.] In fmall parts ; not fully. 
Juftice requireth nothing mincingly, but all with preffed, 
and heaped, and even over-enlarged meafure. Hooker, b. 1. 

MIND. n.f. [jeminn, Saxon.] 

2. The intelligent power. 

I am a very foolilh, fond old man; T 

I fear I am not in my perfeft mind. Shakefp. lung Lear. 
This worjj being often ufed for the foul giving life, is at¬ 
tributed abufively to madmen, when we fay that they are of 
a diftrafted mind , inftead of a broken undemanding : which 
word, mind , we ufe aifo for opinion; as, I am of this or 
that mind: and fometimes for mens conditions or vii tues; 
as, he is of an honefl^W, or a man of a juft mind: fome¬ 
times for affeaion; as, I do this for my mind’s fake : feme- 
times for the knowledge of principles, which we have with¬ 
out difcourfe : oftentimes for fpirits, angels, and intelligences. 
but as it is ufed in the proper fignification, including both the 
undemanding agent and paflible, it is defcribed to be a pure, 
Ample, fubftantial a ft, not depending upon matter, but having 
relation to that which is intelligible, as to his firft objeft . 


ware. 
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more at large thus ; a part or particle of the foul * 

doth underhand, not depending upon matter ’ no !^ 11 
any organ, free from paffion coming from without j dm S 
to be diflevered as eternal from that which is mortal Rd T 

2. Liking; choice j inclination; propenfion; affeffio,, 

sasssog “°“" s **—-*4 

W e will confider of your fuit: °° ^ ^ 

And come feme other time to know our mind. Shakelt 

r e f ° hard t0 mC that brou S ht )’ our W, JF 

I fear {he 11 prove as hard to you in telling her mind. 

I will have nothing elfe but only this • ^bakefpeare. 
And now methinks I have a mind to it. ’ Shakefpeare 

± 5 e of the lame mind one towards another. Rom xii 16 
Haft thou a wife after thy mind? forfake her not. * Ecclu'f 
They had a mind to French Britain; but they have let fall 

their blt * . Bacon’s War with Stain\ 

Sudden mind arofe 
In Adam, not to let th’ occafion pafs, 

Given him by this great conference, to know 
Of things above this world. Milton’s Par. Loft, b v 
Waller coafted on the other fide of the river, but at fuch 
a diftance that he had no mind to be engaged. Clarendon 
He had a great mind to do it. Clarendon. 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant 
to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiflion of 
fins may be had upon fuch cheap terms. TiHot fen’s Sermons. 

Suppofe that after eight years peace he hath a mind to in¬ 
fringe any of his treaties, or invade a neighbouring ftate, 
what oppofition can we make ? Jddifon. 

3. Thoughts; fentiments. 

Th’ ambiguous god. 

In thefe myfterious words, his mind expreft. 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. Dryden. 

4. Opinion. 

The earth was not of my mind, 

If you fuppofe as fearing you, it {hook. Shakefpearc . 

Thefe men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas 
of infinite duration than of infinite fpace, becaufe God has 
exifted from all eternity; but there is no real matter coex¬ 
tended with infinite fpace. Locke. 

The gods permitting traitors to fucceed, 

Become not parties in an impious deed ; 

And, by the tyrant’s murder, we may find, 

That Cato and the gods were of a mind. Granville. 

5. Memory ; remembrancy. 

The king knows their dilpofition ; a fmall touch will put 
him in mind of them. Bacon’s Advice to Vi fliers. 

When he brings 

Over the earth a cloud, wall therein fet 
His triple-coloured bow, whereon to look. 

And call to mind his covenant. Milton’s Par. Lof , b. xi. 

Thefe, and more than I to mind can bring, 

Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. Dryden: 

The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 

They will put him in mind of his own waking thoughts* 
ere thefe dreams had as yet made their impreflions on his 
fancy. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

A wholefome law time out of mrid% 

Had been confirm’d by fate’s decree. Swift’s Mi feci. 

To Mind. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mark; to attend. 

His mournful plight is (wallowed up unwares, 

Forgetful of his own that minds another’s cares. Fa. Qti. 

Not then miftruft, but tender love injoins, 

That I fhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me ! Milton. 

If, in the raving of a frantick mufe, 

And mindin? more his verfes than his way, 

Any of thefe (hould drop into a well. Rofcoin 

Ceafe to requeft me ; let us mind our way ; 

Another feng requires another day. r > * . 

He is daily called upon by the word, the minte, sa 
inward fuggeftions of the holy fpirit, to attend to tio 
fpefts, and mind the things that belong to his peace. K g 

2. To put in mind ; to remind. 

Let me be puniihed, that have minded you 
Of what you (hould forget. Shakefp. ^ hath 

I defire to mind thofe perfens of what baint Aujh * 
f -1 Burnet’s Theory of the tarw- 

This minds me of a cobbling colonel of hmous ^^ e . 

I {hall only mind him, that the contrary fuppofitio 
could be proved, is of little ufe. - 

To Mind. w. *. To incline ; to be difpofcd. ^ ^ 

When one of them mindeth to go into rebel 
convey away all his lordfeips to-feoffees in truft. ? 
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M/nded. adj. [from mind.] Difpofed; inclined; affefted. 
We come to know 

How you ftand minded in the weighty diff’rence 
Between the king and you. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

Whofe fellowlhip therefore unmeet for thee. 

Good reafen was thou freely (hould’ft diflike. 

And be fo minded ftill. Milton’s Par . Loft, b. viii. 

If men were minded to live virtuoufly, to believe a God 
would be no hindrance to any fuch defign, but very much for 
its advancement. _ ' _ TiUotfon’s Sermons. 

Pyrrhus is nobly minded ; and I fain 
Would live to thank him. Philips. 

Mi'ndful. adj. [mind and full.] Attentive; having memory. 

I acknowledge the ufefulnefs of your dire&ions, and I 
promife you to be mindful of y our admonitions. Hammond. 
Mindfully, adv. [from mindful.] Attentively. 
Mindfulness, n.f [from mindful.] Attention; regard. 
Mindless, adj. [from mind.] 

1. Inattentive; regardlefs. 

Curfed Athens, mindlefs of thy worth. 

Forget now thy great deeds, when neighbour ftates. 

But for thy fword and fortune, trod upon them. Shakefp, 
As the ftrong eagle in the filent wood, 

Mindlefs of warlike rage, and hoftile care. 

Plays round the rocky cliff, or cryftal flood. Prior. 

2 . Not endued with a mind ; having no intelle&ual powers. 

Pronounce thee a grofs lowt, a mindlefs flave. 

Or elfe a hovering temporizer. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

God firft made angels bodilefs, pure, minds ; 

Then other things, which mindlefs bodies be : 

Laft, he made man. Davies. 

Mind-stricken, adj. [mind and Jlricken.] Moved; affe&ed 
in his mind. 

He had been fo mind-Jlricken by the beauty of virtue in that 
noble king, though not born his fubjeft, he ever profefled 
himfelf his fervant. Sidney , b. ii. 

Mine, pronoun pofleffive. [myn, Saxon; mein, German; 
mien , French; meus, Latin. It was anciently the pradice 
to ufe my before a confonant and mine before a vowel, which 
euphony ftill requires to be obferved. Mine is always ufed 
when the fubftantive precedes : as, this is my cat ; this cat is 
mine.] Belonging to me. 

The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine ear. Shakefpear’s Macbeth . 

Thou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire; that mine own tears 
Do fcald like molten lead. Shakefp. King Lear. 

When a wife man gives thee better counfel, give me mine 

a 2 ain - , Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

if thou be it (lam, and with no ftroke of mine. 

My wife and children’s ghofts will haunt me ’ftill. 

A r • . r ■ . Shakefpeare. 

A friend of mine is come to me, and I have nothing to 

let before him. t 1 • t 

. t-, . , . Luke xi. 6. 

1 hat palm is mine. Dry den 

Mine. n. f. {mine, French ; mwyn or mum, Welfh, from Zm 
lapis, in the plural meini.] 5 

’’nml'r* ° r CaVem ‘ n dle eirth Wh ‘ Ch contains meta >s or mi- 

Though ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine 
In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller 
A workman, to avoid idlenefs, worked in a groove or m L 
pit thereabouts, which was little efteemed n / 

meet ^ a ^ c 

The heedlefs mine-man aims only at the obtaining a mtan’ 
tity ot fuch a metal as may be vendible. S Vj*? 

vs** is 

By what echpfe (liall that fun be defac’d ? 

wLTft f 11 l hr e° Wn down fo fair * tower t 

Build up the wd W T U erufakm nt 'rift?* ? k ik 
•down, and fill up the mines that you’ h^di^d US* 
Others to a city ftrong yM g , A 

Aluirg. CTCamP ’ dj ^ bat t’iy, fcale and mine. 

To Mike. [f rom the noun . T “ ‘ LeJI , h . xi. 
to form any hollows underground. ’ S mmCS ° f burrows : 


' burrows; 

Wr‘\ ngi,,g ft0,iC beeches dwells • 

he climbing goats on hills fecurely feed • ’ 

rhe mmng coneys Ihroud in rocky ce l] s ’ m „ 

_ Of this various matter the terreftrial .Uk 

its furface down to the greateft depth fr ° m 

fo Mine. v.a. To fan • to min k . oodwar d’s Nat. HiJl. 
flow degrees, or fecret means. 7 mmCS ! t0 deftro )' ty 

W L W,U Sj 1 * <kin and film *e ulcerous place 

fofelt unfeen° rrUpti ° n a11 within > 

Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 
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They mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth ; but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 
The flow fever mines the conftitution Bolingbroke. 

Mi'ner. n.f. [mineur, Fr. from mine. J 

1. One that digs for metals. 

By me kings palaces are pufh’d to ground. 

And miners cruftfd beneath their mines are found. Dryden. 

2. One who makes military mines. 

As the bombardeer levels his mifchief at cities, the miner 
bufies himfelf in ruining private houfes. Toiler. 

MPNERAL. n.f. [minerale, Lat.] Foffile body; matter dug 
out of mines. All metals are minerals, but all minerals are 
not metals. 

She did confefs, (he had 
For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 

Should by the minute feed on life, and ling’ring 
By inches wafte. you. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

The minerals of the kingdom, of lead, iron, copper, and 
tin, are of great value. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Entrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Minerals', nitre with vitriol; common fait with alum ; and 
fulphur with vitriol. Woodward. 

Mi'neral. adj. Confifting of foffile bodies. 

By experience upon bodies in any mine, a man may 
conjecture at the metallick or mineral ingredients of any mafs 
found there. Woodward’s Nat. HiJl. 

Mi'ner a list. adj. [from mineral] One {killed or employed 
in minerals. 

A mine-digger may meet with a gem or a mineral, which 
he knows not what to make of till he (hews it a jeweller or 
a mmerdift. Boyle. 

1 he metals and minerals which are lodged in the perpen- 
dicular intervals do ftill grow, to fpeak in the mineral;ft 's 
phrafe, or receive additional increafe. Woodward. 

Mineralogist, n.f. [mineralogie, French; from mineral and 
\oy<&.] One who difcourfes on minerals. 

Many authors deny it, and the exafteft mlnerdoeifls have 
rejefted it. Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. ii. 

Miner alocy. n.f. [from mineral and A*y©».] The doflrine 
of minerals* 

T 1 MWO T”;/ A with . (peeks of white. Ainf 

o MlMCjLL. v.a. I o mix; to join; to compound; to 

unite with fomething fo as to make one mafs. 

Wo unto them that are mighty to drink wine, aneTmen 
of ftrength to mingle ftrong drink. y 

Lament with me ! with me your forrows join/ 

And mimle your united tears with mine ! Walfh 

virtue ° f US COntented witb a mingled, imperfect 

o' r , . , , Rogers’s Sermons. 

Our fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our very names 
we are ready to mingle with ourfelves, and cannot bear to 
have others think meanly of them. Watts's Logick 

He wooes the bird of Jove £ 

nr. mm &!‘ woes his. Thom/on's Spring, 1 107 e 

To Ml KGLE v.n I o be mixed ; to be united with. 3 

Ourielf will mingle with fociety, 

And play the humble hoft 5 , 

Alcimus had defiled himfelf wilfully in tM times^fT^' 
mingling with the Gentiles. 7 „ T 4 f heir 

Nor priefts, nor ftatefmen, 2Mac ' xlv ' 1 3 - 
Could have completed fuch an ill as that, 
if women had mot mingled in the mifchief. R . w . 

s he when fhe faw her fifter nymphs, fupprefs’d 

. . , bder n fl n g (ears, and mingled with the reft ? /Ujt 
maa" ^ Ae Verb ’J medley; coSed 

WiA b razen din bkft Ju^rcity’s ear, 

Sh ^e. 

ana 

in 3 fma,! iprefentation lefs than 

picture oT^itte StS T TT 
let forth the miniature of tlrem U h ° f thefe hobbles 
If the ladies fhould once take a likine- to f u b - !i - 

race> we .(hould fee mankind epitomized ° r , cI ? a d,m mutive 
cies in miniature: in order to kem d ’ n d the whole fDe - 

we have inftituted a /lfe° Ur P ° fteri f>: 


Addife. 


r~sr File hidden wav*? ^ 

AH things ZZlnmtte? X&cuhr ^ ^ * 
Apply to well diflWW ker/els f lof 

Unfofd e s iffoufhs’- ‘obfer Ch P ' ant 

Of firft beginning tree^fe C flender threads 
In narrow feeds deferib’d H their Iea,ves 
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M I N 

2. Gayhas improperly made it a fubftantive. 

Here fhall the pencil bid its colours flow. 

And make a miniature creation grow. Gav 

Minikin, adj. i. Small; diminutive. Ufed in flight con¬ 
tempt. ® 

Sleepeft, or wakeft thou, jolly fhepherd. 

Thy fheep -be in the corn; 

And for one blaft of thy minikin mouth, 

^ Thy fheep fhall take no harm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mi nikin. n. f A fmall fort of pins. 

Mi'nim. n.f {from minimus*, Lat.] 

I • A fmall being; a dwarf. 

Not all 

Minims of nature; fome of ferpent-kind-, 

Wond’rous in length, and corpulence, involv’d 
Their fnaky folds, and added wings. Miltons Par > Loft. 

2. This word is applied, in the northern counties, to a fmall 
fort of fifh, which they pronounce mennim. See Minnow. 
Ml'NI ALUS. n. f [Latin.] A being of the leaft fize. 

Get .you gone, you dwarf. 

You minimus of hind’riag knot grafs made j 
You bead, you acorn. Shakefpeare. 

MYnion. n.f [ mignon, French.] A favourite ; a darling ; a 
low dependant; one who pleafes rather than benefits. A 
word of contempt, or of flight and familiar kindnefs. 

Mini on , faid file ; indeed I was a pretty one in thofe days ; 
I fee a number of lads that love you. Sidney, b. ii. 

% They were made great courtiers, and in the way of mi¬ 
nions, when advancement, the moft mortal offence to envy, 
ftirred up their former friend to overthrow them. Sidney. 

One, who had been a fpecial minion of Andromanas, hated 
us for having difpoffeffed him of her heart Sidney , b. ii. 

Go rate thy minions ; 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy fovereign. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Duncan’s horfes. 

Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race, 

Turn’d wild in nature. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His company mufl do his minions grace, 

Whilft I at home flarve for a merry look. Shakefpeare. 
Edward fent one army into Ireland ; not for conqueft, but 
to guard the perfon of his minion Piers Gavefton. Davies. 

If a man ftiould launch into the hiftory of human nature, 
we fhould find the very ?ninions of princes linked in confpira- 
cies againft their mailer. VEftrange's Fables. 

The drowfy tyrant by his minions led, 

To regal rage devotes fome patriot’s head. Swift. 

“Mi'nious. adj. [from minium , Latin.] Of the colour of red 
lead or vermilion. 

Some conceive, that the Red Sea receiveth a red and mi- 
nious tinclure from fprings that fall into it. Brown. 

To Mi'nish. v. a. [from diminijh ; tninus, Latin.] To leffen ; 
to lop ; to impair. 

Ye (hall not minijh ought from your bricks of your daily 
talk. Exod.v.K). 

They are minijhed and brought low through oppreflion. 

Pfal. cvii. 39. 

Another law was to bring in the filver of the realm to the 
mint, in making all c[ipt, minified, or impaired coins of fil- 
, ver, not to be current in payments. Bacon's Henry VII. 
MI'NISTER. n.f [minifter , Latin; minftre , Fr.] 

1. An agent; one who is employed to any end ; one who a£ts 
not by any inherent authority, but under another. 

You, whom virtue hath made the princefs of felicity, be 
not the minifter of ruin. Sidney, b. ii. 

Rumble thy belly full; fpit fire, fpout rain. 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are mv daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs : 

But yet I call you fervile minfters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

Your high-engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 

So old and white as this. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Th’ infernal minifter advanc’d. 

Seiz’d the due vi&im. Drydens Theodore and Honoria. 

Other fpirits govern’d by the will. 

Shoot through their tracks, and diflant mufcles nil; 

This fovereign, by his arbitrary nod, 

Reflrains or fends his minfters abroad. Blackmore. 

2. One who is employed in the admimflration of govern- 

^Kdngs mufl be anfwerable to God, but the minfters to 
kings, whofe eyes, ears, and hands they are, mull be an¬ 
fwerable to God and man. Bacon. 

3. One who ferves at the altar; one who performs facerdotal 

functions. „ „ 

Epaphras, a faithful minifter of Chrift. 1 Col. u / • 

The minfters are always preaching, and the governours 
nutting forth edufts againft dancing and gaming. Addijon. 

The minfters of the gofpel are efpecially required tofhine 
as lights in the world, becaufe the diflin&ion of their nation 
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renders their condua more obfervable * and tb* r 

of their knowledge, and the dignity of theif^ffi PrefUmpt ‘ 0# 
Peculiar force and authority to their sample.' ’ | ves a 
4 - A delegate; an official. v Rogers, 

T ~ If wrongfully 

•Let God revenge; for I may never lift 
n angry arm againft his minifter. Shah fa p ■ » T r 

S 'am n ba a |ador fr0m * without the dig^rfj 

To Minister, v. a. [minftro , Latin 1 To p-Ivp • r \ 
to afford. J 10 g ,ve Ho fupply. 

AH the cuftoms of the Irifh would minifter occafion of 9 

people. mP 6 C ° Urfe ° f ^ ° riginal W antic l uit y of that 

Now he that miniftereth feed to the fower, ‘both” miifter 
bread for your food and multiply your feed fown. 2 Cor Ax 
* The wounded patient bears 

Toto,"a o“ d th3t the CUte ‘ 0twa * ! 

1. To attend; to ferve in any office* 

Certain of them had the charge of the minftering vefTcls 
to bring them in and out by tale. 1“ Chrol ix. ^ 

1 hey which minifter about holy things, live of the things 
of the temple. lCor.ix.ii 

At table Eve * 

Minifter'd naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleafant liquors crown’d. Milton's Par. Loft, b v 

2. I o give medicines. 

Can’ll thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ? Shak. Mach 

3. To give fupplies of things needful; to give affftance; to 
contribute; to conduce. 

Others miniftered unto him of their fubftance. Luke viii, r 
He who has a foul wholly void of gratitude, fhould fet his 
foul to learn of his body; for all the parts of that minifter to 
one another. . South's Sermons. 

There is no truth which a man may more evidently make 
out than the exiftence of a God; yet he that fhall con¬ 
tent himfelf with things as they minifter to us pleafures and 
paffions, and not make enquiry a little farther into their 
caufes and ends, may live long without any notion of fuch a 

bein g- Locke. 

.Thofe good men, who take fuch pleafure in relieving the 
miferable for Chrift’s fake, would not have been lefs forward 
to minifter unto Chrift himfelf. Atterbury 

Falling is not abfblutely good, but relatively, and as it 
minfters to other virtues. Smalridge's Sermons. 

4. To attend on the fervice of God. 

Whether prophefy, let us prophefy according to the pro 
portion of faith; or miniftry, let us wait on our miniftring. 

Rom. xii. 7. 

Ministerial, adj. [from minifter .] 

I. Attendant; adting at command. 

Underftanding is required in a man; courage and vivacity 
in the lion; fervice, and minifterial officioufnefs, in the ox. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
From eflences unfeen, celeftial names, 

Enlight’ning fpirits, and minifterial flames. 

Lift we our reafon to that fovereign caufe. 

Who blefs’d the whole with life. Prior. 

. 2 . Adling under fuperior authority. 

For the minifterial officers in court there mufl be an eye 
unto them. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Abftinence, the apoftle determines, is of no other real 
value in religion, than as a minifterial caufe of moral effedfs; 
as it recalls us from the world, and gives a ferious turn to 
our thoughts. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. Sacerdotal; belonging to the ecclefiafticks or their office. 

Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom plainly allude 
unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. Hooket . 

4. Pertaining to minifters of ftate, or perfons in fubordinate au- 

thority. . 

Mi'nistery. n.f. [ minifterium, Lat.] Office; fervice. i ]1IS 
word is now contracted to miniftry , but ufed by Milton as 
four fyllables. _ 

They that will have their chamber filled with a good feen , 
make fome odoriferous water be blown about it by their er 
vants mouths that are dextrous in that miniftery. 1 * 

This temple to frequent „ 

With minifteries due, and folemn rites.. Milton , • xu * 
Mi'nistral. adj. [from tninifter .] Pertaining to a mini. er. 
MTnistrants. adj. [from minifter .] Attendant; ae ing ^ 
command. 

Him thrones, and pow’rs. 

Princedoms, and dominations miniftrant, 

Accompany’d to heav’n-gate. . Milton's Par. LoJ 
Miniftrant to their queen with bufy care. 

Four faithful handmaids the foft rites prepare. * p • 

MiN^STRA'TIO^’ 
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Ministra'tion. n.f. [(mmmmifiro, Latin,] 
j Agency; intervention; office of an agent delegated or com 

miffioned by another. , 

God made him the inftrument of his providence to me, as 
he hath made his own-land to him, with this difference, that 
God by his miniftration to me, intends to do him a favour. 
5 1 Taylor's living holy. 

Though fometimes effected by the immediate fiat of the 
divine will, yet I think they are moft ordinarily done by the 
miniftration of angels. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Service; office; ecclefiaftical function. 

If the prefent miniftration be more glorious than the for¬ 
mer, the minifter is more holy. Atterbury s Sermons. 

MINIUM, n.f. [Latin.] 

Melt lead in a broad earthen veffel unglazed, and itir it 
continually till it be calcined into a grey powder; this is 
called the calx of lead ; continue the fire, ftirring it in the 
fame manner, and it becomes yellow; in this ftate it is ufed 
in painting, and is called mafticot or mafficot; after this put 
it into a reverberatory furnace, and it will calcine further, 
and become of a fine red, which is the common minium or 
red lead : among the ancients minium was the name for cin¬ 
nabar : the modern minium is ufed externally, and is excel¬ 
lent in cleanfing and healing old ulcers. Hill's Mat. Med. 
MTnistry. n.f [contracted from miniftery ; minifterium , Lat.] 

1. Office; fervice. 

So far is an indiftinClion of all perfons, and, by confe- 
quence, an anarchy of all things, fo far from being agree¬ 
able to the will of God, declared in his great houfliold, the 
world, and efpecially in all the miniftries of his proper houfe- 
hold the church, that there was never yet any time, I be¬ 
lieve, fince it was a number, when fome of its members 
were not more facred than others. Sprat's Sermons. 

2. Office of one fet apart to preach ; ecclefiaftical funClion. 

Their miniftry perform’d, and race well run, 

Their doClrine and their ftory written left. 

They die. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xii. 

Saint Paul was miraculoufly called to the miniftry of the 
gofpel, and had the whole do&rine of the gofpel from God 
by immediate revelation; and was appointed the apoftle of 
the Gentiles for propagating it in the heathen world. Locke. 

3. Agency; interpofition. 

The natural world he made after a miraculous manner; 
but dire&s the affairs of it ever fince by {landing rules, and 
the ordinary miniftry of fecond caufes. Atterbury. 

The poets introduced the miniftry of the gods, and taught 
the feparate exiftence of human fouls. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bufinefs. 

He fafe from loud alarms, 

Abhorr’d the wicked miniftry of arms. Dryden's Mn. 

5. Perfons employed in the publick affairs of a ftate. 

I converfe in full freedom with many confiderable men of 
both parties ; and if not in equal number, ir is purely acci¬ 
dental, as happening to have made acquaintance at court 
more under one miniftry than another. Swift. 

Mi nnock. n.f. Of this word I know not the precife mean- 
mg. It is not unlikely that minnock and minx are oririrrallv 
the fame word. & J 

An afs’s nole I fixed on his head; 

Anon his Thifbe muft be anfwered, 

A nc * forth my minnock comes. Shakeflearp 

Minnow .n.f. {maw, French.] A very fmall fiffi; a pink • 
a corruption of minim , which fee. 1 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Shakefpeare 
I he rnrnow, when he is in perfeft feafon, and not lick 
which is only prefently after (pawning, hath a kind of dappled 

" co !™ r ’ ^ a P anther ’ on his fides, inclining to a 
greemfh and fky-colour, his belly being milk-white, and his 
back almoft black or blackifh: he is a fharp biter at a fmall 
’orm in hot weather, and in the Spring they make excellent 
minnow tanfies; for being wafhed well in fait, and their heads 

vofkf f CUt ° ff ’ and r he ' r gUtS taken out > bein g Wed with 
yolks of eggs pnmrofes and tanfy. Eton’s Antler 

now fifth'™ b ^ tUrn ‘" S ° f the mmn ° W is the P erfea; °n of iin- 


min 

LValton's AngU 


MINOR, adj. [Latin.] 

I. Petty; inconiiderable. 

• '5 fSSr. Brm '‘ a™", 

1 hey altered this cuftem from cafes of hi»V. 

s—r». 

fr s'Sir if ‘r » j 

MTnqr. n.f Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

^X U "his r oTn ; aff^: h0fe y ° Uth Cannot allow him tp 


M I 

King Richdrd the Second, the firft ten year's of his reigir, 
was a minor. Davies on Ireland. 

He and his mufe might be minors , but the libertines are 
full grown. Collier's View of th'e Stage: 

^Long as the year’s dull circle fee ms to run. 

When the brifk minor pants for twenty-one. Pope: 

The noblefl blood of England having beei? fhed in the 
grand rebellion, many great families became extin£L or fup- 
ported only by minors. Swift: 

A minor or infant cannot be faid to be contumacious, be¬ 
caufe he cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by his 
guardian. Ayliffes Par ergon. 

2. The fecond or particular propofition in the fyllogifm; 

The fecond or minor propofition was, that this kingdom 
hath caufe of juft fear of overthrow from Spain. Bacon: 

He fuppofed that a philofopher’s brain was like a foreft,' 
where ideas are ranged like animals of feveral kinds; that 
the major is the male, the minor the female, which copulate 
by the middle term, and engender the concluiion. Arbuthnot. 

To Mi'norate. v. a. [from minor, Lat.] To leffen ; to di- 
minifh. A word not yet admitted into the language. 

This it doth not only by the advantageous afliftance of a 
tube, but by (hewing in what degrees diflance minorates the 
object. Glanville's Scepf 

Minora'tion. n.f [from minorate.] The a< 5 l of leffening ; 
diminution; decreale. A.word not admitted. 

Bodies emit virtue without abatement of weight, as is moft 
evident in the Ioadftone, whofe efficiences are communicable 
without a minoration of gravity. Broivns Vulgar Errours . 

We hope the mercies of God will confider our degenerated 
integrity unto fome minoration of our offences. Brown. 

Mino'rity. n. f. [ minorite, Fr. from minor , Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being under age. 

I mov’d the king, my mafter, to fpeak in the behalf of 
my daughter, in the ?ninority of them both. Shakefpeare . 

He is young, and his minority 

Is put into the trufl of Richard Glofter. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe changes in religion fhould be flaid, until the king 
were of years to govern by himfelf: this the people appre¬ 
hending worfe than it was, a queftion was raifed, whether, 
during the king’s minority, fuch alterations might be made or 
no * Hayward's Edw. VI, 

Henry the Eighth, doubting he might die in the minority of 
his ion, procured an a& to pafs, that no ftatute made durino* 
the minority of the king fhould bind him or his fucceffors, ex¬ 
cept it were confirmed by the king at his full age. But the 
firft a< 5 t that paffed in king Edward the Sixth’s time, was a 
repeal of that former a&; at which time neverthelefs the 
king was minor. iWr Henry VII. 

it there be evidence, that it is not many ages fince nature 
was in her minority, this may be taken for a good proof that 
lhe is not eternal. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Their counsels are warlike and ambitious, though fome- 
thing tempered by the minority of their king. Temtle 

2. The ftate of being lefs. a P 

From this narrow time of geftation may enfue a minority, 
“fmalhiefs m the exclufion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 1 \. 

3. e (mailer number: as, the minority held for that queftion 

in oppofition to the majority. ^ 

Mi'notaur. n.f [rninotaure, French; minos and taurus ] A 

p °“' “ w. U 

Thou may’ft not wander in that labyrinth. 

Hark how th tmmjlrels ’gin to fhrill aloud 

1 heir merry mufick that refounds from far, 

Th, f “ P n Pe ’ the tabor> and the trembling croud. 

That well agree w.thouten breach or jar .SpJer’s . 

t-pu T I. W1 “ §* ve y°u tho^minftrel. 

-pi ^ss?rsar-* 

% 3n f bl ° ated fa « s known ’ 

Th2 f r 0l i r . fe /‘ S and poets have confefs’d 
That mufick’s force can tame the furious heart • 

Can make the lf> or foam . b0 “ ‘° ua b a «i 
His rage; the lion drop his crefted 

Attentive to the fong/thnS^ 6 ’ 

His wrath to m^n i- ft. , .& et 


' EpithaL 


Dryden. 


I. Mufick ; inftrumental harmony. J 

Apo loWelf will envy at his play, 

*11 the world applaud hi-s minftrelfey. 
16 N 


Prior. 


Davies. 

That 
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^ That loving wretch that /wears, 

Tis nor the bodies marry, but the minds. 

Which he in her angelick finds. 

Would fwear as juftly, that he hears. 

In that day’s rude hoarfe minjlrelfey, the fpheres. Donne. 
w • I began. 

Wrapt in a pleafing fit of melancholy, 

1 o meditate my rural min fir el 

TiU fancy had her fill. Mlton _ 

2. A number of muficians. 

Miniftring fpirits train’d up in feaft, and fong ! 

Such haft thou arm’d the mnjirelfey of heav’n. & Milton. 

Mint, n.f [minie, Saxon; menthe, Fr. mentha, Latin. 1 A 
plant. J 

The mint is a verticillate plant with labiated flowers, con- 
fifting of one leaf, whofe upper-lip is arched, and the under- 
Iip divided into three parts; but both of them are fo cut, 
that the flower feems to be divided into four parts, the two 
lips fcarcely appearing : thefe flowers are colled into thick 
whorles in fome fpecies, but in others they grow in a fpike ; 
each flower having four feeds fucceeding it, which are in- 
clofed in the flower-cup: it hath a creeping root, and the 
whole plant has a ftrong aromatick fcent. Miller. 

I hen rubb’d it o’er with newly-gather’d mint , 

A wholefome herb, that breath’d a grateful fcent. Dryden. 

Mint. n.f. [ munte , Dutch; mynerian, to coin, Saxon. J 

1. The place where money is coined. 

What is a perfon’s name or face, that receives all his re¬ 
putation from the mint, and would never have been known 
had there not been medals. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Any place of invention. 

A man in all the world’s new fafhion planted. 

That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain. Shakefpeare. 
As the mints of calumny are at work, a great number of 
curious inventions are ifliied out, which grow current among 
the party. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 7. 

To Mint. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To coin; to ftamp money. 

Another iaw was, to bring in the filver of the realm to 
the mint, in making all clipped coins of filver not to be cur¬ 
rent in payments, without giving any remedy of weight; 
and fo to fet the mint on work, and to give way to new coins 
of filver which fhould be then minted. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To invent; to forge. 

Look into the titles whereby they hold thefe new portions 
of the crown, and you will find them of fuch natures as may 
be eafily minted. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Mi'ntage. n.f [from mint.'] 

1. That which is coined or ftamped. 

Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 

Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafons mintage 

Chara&er’d in the face. Milton. 

2. The duty paid for coining. Ainf. 

Mi'nter. n. f. [from mint.] Coiner. 

Sterling ought to be of fo pure filver as is called leaf filver, 
and the minter muft add other weight, if the filver be not 
pure. Camden's Remains. 

Mi'ntman. n.f. [ mint and man.] One /killed in coinage. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for 
this eftate, is no good mintman ; but takes greatnefs of king¬ 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and not after 
their intrinfick value. Bacon's War with Spain . 

Mi'ntmaster. n.f {mint and majler.] 

1. One who prefides in coinage. 

That which is coined, as mintmajlers confefled, is allayed 
with about a twelfth part of copper. Boyle. 

2. One who invents. 

The great mintmajlers of thefe terms, the fchoolmen and 
metaphysicians, have wherewithal to content him. Locke. 

•Mi'nuet. n. f [ menuet , French.] A/lately regular dance. 

The tender creature could not fee his fate, 

With whom fhe’d danc’d a minuet fo late. Stepney. 

Tohn Trot has the affurance to fet up for a minuet dancer. 

Spectator, N°. 308. 

jyii'NUM. n.f. 

1. [With printers.] A fmall fort of printing letter. 

2. [With muficians.] A note of flow time, two of which 
make a femibrief, as two crotchets make a minum; two 
quavers a crotchet, and two femiquavers a quaver. Bailey. 

Oh, he’s the courageous captain of compliments ; he fights 
as you ling prickfongs, keeps time, diftance, and proportion ; 
refts his minum , one, two, and the third in your bofom. 

Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Minu'te. adj. [;minutus, Lat.] Small; little; /lender; fmall 
in bulk ; fmall in confequence. 

Some minute philofophers pretend. 

That with our days our pains and pleafures end. Denham. 
Such an univerfal fuperintendency has the eye and hand of 
providence over all, even the moft nunuU 
things. 
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Into (mail parts the wond’rous ftone divide 
1 en thoufand of minutejl fize exprefs 
The fame propenfion which the large poffefs. Blacky 
The ferum is attenuated by circulation, fo as to n,f! 

toiy mnUteJl Channek ’ anJ beC ° me fit "“trimentfafe 

In all divifions we fhould confider thHargeTand 
mediate parts of the fubjea, and not divide it at once imo 
mm ‘f ? nd rem ote parts. LoJ 

Ml NUTF. n. f. [; minutum , Latin.] * 

1. 1 he fixtieth part of an hour. 

This man fo complete. 

Who was enroll’d ’mongft wonders, and when we 

Almoft with lift’ning ravi/h’d, could not find 

His hour of fpeech a minute. Shakefp. Henry VIIT 

2. Any fmall /pace of time. F y 

They walk d about me ev’ry minute while; 

And if I did but ftir out of my bed, 

Ready they were to /hoot me to the heart. Shakefpeare. 

The fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, though with fwifteft minutes wing’d. 

Milton's Par. LoJl, b. x. 

Gods ! that the world fhould turn 
©n minutes and on moments. Denham's Sophy 

Experience does every minute prove the fad truth of this 

afferti ° n -„ . . Ir . South’s Sirmns. 

1 ell ner, that 1 lome certainty may bring ; 

I go this minute to attend the king. Dryden's Aurengzebe: 

3. The firft draught of any agreement in writing; this is com¬ 
mon in the Scotti/h law : as, have you made a minute of that 
contrail ? 

ToMi'nute. v.a. [ minuter, French.] To fet down in fhort 
hints. 

I no fooner heard this critick talk of my works, but I mi¬ 
nuted what he had faid, and refolved to enlarge the plan of 
my /peculations. Spectator, ^.428. 

Mi'nute-book. n.f. [minute and book.] Book of/horthints. 

Mi'nute-glass. n.f. [minute and glafs.] Glafs of which the 
fand meafures a minute. 

Minu'tely. adv. [from minute.] To a fmall point; exaftly; 
to the leaft part; nicely. 

In this pofture of mind it was impoflible for him to keep 
that flow pace, and obferve minutely that order of ranging all 
he faid, from which refults an obvious perfpicuity. Locke. 

Change of night and day. 

And of the feafons ever ftealing round, 

Minutely faithful. Thomfon's Summer , /. 40. 

Mi'nutely. adv. [from minute , the fubftantive.] 

1. Every minute; with very little time intervening. 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding forjever in our ears ? As if it were minutely pro¬ 
claimed in thunder from heaven, to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity till they arife from 
fo mortiferous a ftate. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. In the following paffage it feems rather to be an adje&ive, 
as hourly is both the adverb and adjeilive. 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach, 

Thofe he commands, move only in command, 

Nothing in love. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Minu'teness. n.f. [from minute.] Smallnels; exility; in- 
confiderablenefs. 

The animal fpirit and infenfible particles never fall under 
our fenfes by reafon of their minutenefs. Bentley's Sermons. 

Mi'nute-watch. n.f. [minute and watch.] A watch in which 
minutes are more diftinilly marked than in common watches 
which reckon by the hour. 

Cafting our eyes upon a minute-watch , we found that from 
the beginning of the pumping, about two minutes after the 
coals had been put in glowing, to the total disappearing 0 
the fire, there had paffed but three minutes. hoyle. 

Minx, n.f [contracted, I fuppofe, from minnocL] A young, 
pert, wanton girl. 

Lewd minx ! 

Come, go with me apart. . Sha efpeare. 

Some torches bore, fome links, .. 

Before the proud virago minx. . Hudibras , />• 

She, when but yet a tender minx , began _ . 

To hold the door, but now fets up for man. W “ ' 

MI'RACLE. n.f [ miracle , Fr. miraculum , Latin.J 

1. A wonder; fomething above human power. 

Nothing almoft fees miracles 

But mifery. ° . Shakefpeare’s Ktng Uor. 

Virtuous and holy, chofen from above, . ^ 

To work exceeding miracles on earth. Sbakejp. ne ) 

Be not offended, nature’s miracle, yj 

Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me. Shakefp- 

2. [In theology.] An effeft above human or natural p 

performed in atteftation of fome truth. bove the 

The miracles of our Lord are peculiarly eminent ^ ^ 
lying wonders of demons, in that t ey we,e . y e ama ze- 
' oftentation of power, and to raife mnpro 
t; but for the real benefit and advantage of 


vain 

rnent; 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 



Herbert. 


Milton's Ag. 
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feeding the hungry, healing all forts of difcafes, ejecting of 

devils, and reviving the dead. Bentley s Sermons. 

Miraculous, adj. [miraculeux, Fr. from miracle. J Done by 
miracle ; produced by miracle; effected by power more than 

* Arithmetical progreflion might eafily demonftrate how faft 
mankind would increafe, overpaffmg as miraculous , though 
indeed natural, that example of the Ifraelites, who were mul¬ 
tiplied in two hundred and fifteen years from feventy unto 
fix hundred thoufand able men. Raleigh's EJfays . 

Reftore this day, for thy great name, 

Unto his ancient and miraculous right. 

Why this ftrength 

Mirac'lous yet remaining in thofe locks ? 

His might continues in thee not for naught. 

At the firft planting of the Chriftian religion in the world, 
God was pleafed to accompany it with a miraculous power. 

Tillotfon. 

Miraculously, adv. [from miraculous.] By miracle; by 
power above that of nature. 

It was a fingular providence of God, to draw thofe nor¬ 
thern heathen nations down into thofe Chriftian parts, where 
they might receive Chriftianity, and to mingle nations fo re¬ 
mote miraculoufy, to make one blood and kindred of all peo¬ 
ple, and each to have knowledge of him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Turnus was to be /lain that very day ; and AEneas, wound¬ 
ed as he was, could not have engaged him in fingle combat, 
unlefs his hurt had been miraculoufy healed. Dryden. 

Mira'culousness. n.f. [from miraculous.] The ftate of be¬ 
ing effected by miracle; fuperiority to natural power. 

MIRADGR. n.f [Spani/h, from mirar, to look.] A balco¬ 
ny ; a gallery whence ladies fee /hews. 

Mean time your valiant fon, who had before 
Gain’d fame, rode round, to ev’ry mirador ; 

Beneath each lady’s ftand a flop he made. 

And bowing, took th’ applaules which they paid. Dryden. 

Mire, n.f [moer, Dutch.] Mud; dirt at the bottom of 
water. 

He his rider from her lofty fteed 
Would have caft down, and trod in dirty mire. Fa. Qu. 
Here’s that, which is too weak to be a finner, honeft wa¬ 
ter, which ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Shak. Timon of Athens. 

I’m Ralph himfelf, your trufty fquire, 

Wh’ has dragg’d your don/hip out o’ th’ mire. Hudibras. 

I appeal to any man’s reafon, whether it be not better that 
there fhould be a di/tinition of land and fea, than that all 
fhould be mire and water. More's Antidote againf Atheifm. 

Now plung’d in mire , now by /harp brambles torn. 

, Rofcommon. 

To Mire. v. a. [from the noun.] To whelm in the mud; to 
foil with mud. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Took up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 

Who fmeered thus, and mir'd with infamy, 

I might have faid no part of it is mine. 

Mire. n.f. [myr, Wel/h; myjia, Saxon; mier, 
ant; a pifmire. 

Mi'riness. n.f. [from miry.] Dirtinefs; fullnefs of mire. 

Mi'Rksome. n.f. [monk, dark, Dani/h. In the derivatives 
of this fet, no regular orthography is obferved : it is common 
to write murky, to which the reft ought to conform.] Dark - 
obfeure. J 3 

Through mirkfome air her ready way /be makes. F 9u 

Mirror, n.f [miroir, French; mirar, Spani/h, to look.] * 

j - n° k [ ng “ § ! ar I? an y thin § whic h exhibits reprefentations of 
objedts by refle&ion. 

And in his waters which your mirror make 
Behold your faces as the cryftal bright. Spenfer’s'Epith. 

That pow r which gave me eyes the world to view 
l o view myfelf infus’d an inward light. 

Whereby my foul, as by a mirror true. 

Of her own form may take a perfed fight. Davies 

Lefs bright the moon, 

But oppofite in levell’d Weft was fet 

His mirror , with full face borrowing her lio-ht 

Fromhi", Milton’s Par. LoJl, b vii 

Mirroir of poets, mirrorr of our age 
Which her whole face beholding on thy ftage. 

Pleas d and difp eas’d with her own faults, fndures 
A remedy like thole whom mufick cures. Waller 

By chance he fpy’d a mirroir while he fpoke 
And gazing there beheld his alter’d look • ’ 

Wond’ring, he faw his features and his hue 
bo much were chang’d, that fcarce himfelf he knew. 


Shakefpeare. 
Dutch.] An 


j |? te f s 1 ran g’<l the cryftal wilds oAjf * * Tab ' 

jn the clear mirroir of thy ruling ftar, 

2 It is r as ! fome dread event impend. p.. r 

both behdd^d l/udyhow to n e° ^ 7^’ than if &e did 
minor always prefeiu before her ^ ** ^ abfol ‘E e ^ a P e or 

• Hooker , b. i. 
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O goddefs, heavenly bright, _ 

Mirrour of grace and majefty divine. . Fairy Sjueen, bin 

How far’/t thou, mirror of all martial men ? Shakefp « 

Mirroir of ancient faith in early youth. Dryden , 

Mirror-stone, n.f [ felenites , Lat.] A kind of tran/parent 
ftone. 

Mirth, n.f [mypj?&e, Saxon.] Merriment; jollity; gaiety; 
laughter. 

To give a kingdom for a mirth, to fit. 

And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. Shakefpeare. 

Be large in mirth, anon we’ll drink a meafure 
The table round. _ Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

His eye begets occafion for his wit; 

For every objed that the one doth catch. 

The other turns to a mirth-moVm% jeft. Shakefpeare. 

Moft of the appearing mirth in the world is not mirth but 
art: the wounded fpirit is not feen, but walks under a dif- 
guife. South's Sennons. 

With genial joy to warm the foul, 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-mffnng bowl. Pope's Odyffey . 

Mi'rthful. adj. [mirth and full.] Merry; gay; cheerful. 

No fimple word. 

That /hall be utter’d at our mirthful board, 

Shall make us fad next morning. B. Johnfon , Epigr. IOI, 

The feaft was ferv’d ; the bowl was crown’d ; 

To the king’s pleafure went the mirthful round. 

Mi'rthless. adj. [from mirth.] Joylefs ; cheerlefs. 

Mi'ry. adj. [from mire.] 

1. Deep in mud ; muddy. 

Thou fhould’ft have heard how her horfe fell, and /he un¬ 
der her horfe : thou /hould’ft have heard in how miry a place, 
how /he was bemoiled. Shakefp. Faming of the Shrew. 

All men who lived lazy lives, and died natural deaths, by 
ficknefs or by age, went into vaft caves under-ground, all 
dark and miry, full of noifome creatures, and there grovel’ed 
in endlefs ftench and mifery. Temple. 

Deep, through a miry lane /he pick’d her way. 

Above her ancle rofe the chalky clay. Gay's Trivia. 

So have I feen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag different ways in miry grounds. Swift. 

2. Confifting of mire. 

Shall thou and I fit round about Zome fountain. 

Looking all downwards to behold our cheeks. 

How they are ftain’d like meadows, yet not dry, 

With miry flime left on them by a flood ? Shakefpeare. 

Mis, an infeparable particle ufed in compofition to mark an iH 
fenfe, or depravation of the meaning : as, chance, luck; 
mfchance, ill luck ; computation, reckoning ; mifeomputatiem, 
falfe reckoning; to like, to be pleafed ; to miflike, to be of¬ 
fended ; from mes in Teutonick and French, ufed in the fame 
fenfe. Of this it is difficult to give all the examples; but 
thofe that follow will fufficiently explain it. 

Misaccepta'tion. n.f. [mis and acceptation .] The aft of 
taking in a wrong fenfe. 

ftfcADVE^TURE. n.f. [mefaventure, Fr. mis and adventured 

1. Mifchance; misfortune; ill luck; bad fortune. 

Y° ur looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some mifadventure sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

c „T ena 5 0mn,ander > eith er upon neceflity ot mifadventure, 
falleth into danger, it much advanceth both his reputation 
and enterpnze, if bravely he behaveth himfelf. Hayward 

T I r°i y C °r aft V al1 the lolfo and mifadventures, 
of no lefs than fix thoufand foot. Clareldon, b. vili! 

Diftinguilh betwixt aaions of mifadventure and of defign. 

noT'hisInnoc ° f * m ^ adventure now and the_ n» 'that rafhet 
teach him more nC cauri r om ePUtatl0n ’ m3y T b f “ j“ ' 

2. [In law.] Manflaughter. “ ** Educat ‘ m - 

MisadVentured, adj. [from mifadventure .] Unfortunate’." 7 ' 

From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 

A xxrl °J ftarcroft love rs take their life ; 

Whofe mijadventur'd pi teouS overthrows 
U° with their death bury their parents ftrife. 

Misadvi sed. adj. [ mts and advifed.] Ill direded 

Th'idfft "“I ** aimed e rf ht iy. 

1 he idle ftroke enforcing furious way, 7 

Miftn^g the mark of his mifaimed fight, 

Did fall to ground. & o 

Misanthrope. ) n. f. fmifanthmbo t? -hairy Queen, b. i. 
Misa'nthropos. ( "A hater of mankfnd^’ 


Shakefp. 


T . r ; " mamcind. 

I am mtfanthropos, and hate mankind. Shake!5 , 

Alas, poor dean ! his only f CO pe Shakefp 

*Vas to be held a mifanthrope; 

^ Mifeel. 

Hatred of mankind! ^ ^ from mi f an ^hrop e .] 

a wrong I purpofe. N ‘ ^ and a PP licatim -l Application to 

the T ^Sf;°o? yone 6 COmmU, 'i ty ° f «* 

fome doubt thereof. « ne u “*°.r, other > ha * made 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, h. v. 

The 
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The vigilance of thofe who prefide over thefe charities is 
fo exemplary, that perfons difpofed to do good can entertain 
no fuf P ,crons of the m.fappl,cation of their bounty. Jtterbury. 

It is our duty to be provident for the future, and wifely to 
guard agamft whatever may lead us into mifapplicatiom of it. 

.'T' w m , „ Roper's Sermons. 

T ;M- pply * v - a ' l mis and apply.] To apply to wrong 

Virtue itfelf turns vice, being mifapplied 
And vice fometime by adion’s dignified. Shakefpeare. 

The holy trealure was to be referved, and iflued for holy 
ufes, and not mifapplied to any other ends. Howel. 

He that knows, that whitenefs is the name of that colour 
he has obferved in fnow, will not mifapply that word as long 
as he retains that idea. Locke. 

To Misapprehend, v. a. [mis and apprehend ,] Not to un¬ 
derhand rightly. 

That your reafonings may lofe none of their force by my 
mifapprehending or mil'reprefenting them, I fhall give the reader 
your arguments. Locke. 

Misapprehension .n.f [mis and apprehenfion.] Miftake; 
not right apprehenfion-. 

It is a good degree of knowledge to be acquainted with 
the caufes of our ignorance : and what we have to fay under 
this head, will equally concern our mfapprehenfons and errors. 

Glanvilie's Seep. 

To Misascri'be. v.a. [mis and aj< 'cribe.] To aferibe falfly. 
That may be mifafcribed to art which is the bare produc¬ 
tion of nature. Boyle. 

1 o M^sassi'gn. v. a. [mis and affign ] To aflign erroneoufiy. 
We have not mifaffigned the caule of this phenomenon. 

Boyle. 

To Misbeco'me. v. a. [mis, and become.'] Not to become; to 
be unfeemly ; not to fuit. 

Either fhe has a poflibility in that which I think impoffible, 
or elfe impoflible loves need not mifbecome me. Sidney. 

What to the dauphin from England ? 

—Scorn and defiance, flight regard, contempt. 

And any thing that may not mijbecome 
The mighty fender. Shak. Henry V. 

That boldnefs which lads get amongft their play-fellows, 
has fuch a mixture of rudenefs and an ill-turn’d confidence, 
that thofe mijbecoming and difingenuous ways of fhifting in the 
world muft be unlearned to make way for better principles. 

Locke. 

Portius, thou may’ft rely upon my conduft; 

Thy father will not a<ft what mi/becomes him. Addifon. 

Misbego't. 1 adj. [begot ox begotten with mis.] Unlawfully 

M is be gotten. ) or irregularly begotten. 

Contaminated, bafe, 

And mifbegotten blood, I fpill of thine. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 
To bring man-flaughter into form, fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed. 

Is valour mi/begot , and came into the world 

When fe&s and faflions were but newly born. Shakefp . 

The mifbegotten infant grows. 

And, ripe for birth, diftends with deadly throes 
The fwelling rind, with unavailing ftrife. 

To leave the wooden womb, and pufhes into life. Dryden. 

To Misbeha've. v. n. [mis and behave.] To a£t ill or im¬ 
properly. 

Misbeha'ved. adj. [mis and behaved.] Untaught; ill-bred; 
uncivil. 

Happinefs courts thee in her beft array; 

But, like a mifbehav'd and fullen wench. 

Thou pout’ft upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakefpeare. 

Misbeha'viour. n.f [mis and behaviour.] Ill conduct; bad 
pra&ice. 

The mifbehaviour of particular perfons does not at all affect 
their caufe, fince a man may aft laudably in fome refpefts, 
who does not fo in others. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Misbelief, n.f. [mis and belief.] Falfe religion; a wrong 
bel ief. 

Misbeli'ever. n.f [mis and believer.] One that holds a falfb 
religion, or believes wrongly. 

Yes, if I drew it with a curft intent 
To take a mifbeliever to my bed. 

It muff be fo. Dryden 9 s Don Sebajlian . 

To Miscalculate, v. a. [mis and calculate.] To reckon 


wrong, 


After all the care I have taken, there may be, in fuch a 
multitude of paflages, feveral mifquoted, mi (interpreted, and 
mij calculated . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Misca'l. v . a. [mis and call.] To name improperly. 

My heart will figh when I mifeal it fo. Shak. Rich. II. 

The third act, which connefts propofitions and deduceth 
conclulions from them, the fchools call difeourfe; and we 
iliall not mifeal it if we name it reafon. Glanville s beep. 

What you mifeal their folly is their care. 


M I S 

Misca'rRiage. n.f. [mis and carriage.-] 
i. Unhappy event of our undertaking; failure; dl conduff 
. R efolu tions of future reforming do not always fatWu 
juftice, nor prevent vengeance for former mifearria^ 

When a counfellor, to fave himfelf, Cl>arl,s - 

Would lay mifearriages upon his prince, 

Expoling him to publick rage and hate , 

O, ’tis an aft as infamoufly bafe. 

As, fhould a common foldier fculk behind. 

And thruft his general in the front of war. Dryd Sp Fr 
If the negleft or abufe of the liberty he had, to examine 
what would really make for his happinefs, mifleads him the 
mifearriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his’own 
election. 1 


Locke. 


Dryden. 


A great part of that time which the inhabitants of the for¬ 
mer earth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill u f e 
was now employed in digging and plowing; and the excels 
of fertility which contributed fo much to their mifearriam 
was retrafted and cut off. Woodward's Nat. Hif. p,\[ t 

Ycur cures aloud you tell, 

But wifely your mifearriages conceal. Garth's Difpenfatory, 

How, alas ! will he appear in that awful day, when even 
the failings and mifearriages of the righteous fhall not be con¬ 
cealed, though the mercy of God be magnified in their par- 

^ 5 ?“* . _ Rogers's Sermons , 

2. Abortion ; aft of bringing forth before the time. 

There muft be flying and death, as well as mifearriages 
and abortions; for there died many women with child. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

To Misca'rry. v. n. [mis and carry.] 

1. To fail; not to have the intended event; not to fucceed ; to 
be loft in an enterprife; not to reach the efteft intended. 

Have you not heard of Frederick, the great foldier, who 
mifearried at fea ? Shakefpeare s Meafurefor Meafure. 

Our fitter’s man is certainly mifearried. Shakejpeare. 

Is it concluded he fhall be proteflor ? 

— It is determin’d, not concluded yet: 

But fo it muft be if the king mifearry. Shakefp. Rich, III, 
If you mifearry , 

Your bufinefs of the world hath fo an end. 

And machination ceafes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Sweet Balfanio, my fhips have all mifearried, my creditors 
grow cruel, my eftate is very low. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

I could mention fome projefte which I have brought to 
maturity, and others which have mifearried. Addifon's Guard. 

No wonder that this expedient fhould fo often mifearry, 
which requires fo much art and genius to arrive at any per- 
feflion in it. Swift's Mif el. 

2. To have an abortion. 

Give them a mifearrying womb and dry breafts. Hof ix. 14. 

So many politick conceptions fo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for a delivery, do yet, in 
the iflue, mifearry and prove abortive. South's Sermons. 

His wife mifearried ; but the abortion proved a female foe¬ 
tus^ Pope and Arbuthnot's Mart. Scrib. 

You have proved yourfelf more tender of another’s em- 
brios, than the fondeft mothers are of their own; for you 
have preferved every thing that I mifearried of. Pope. 

Miscella'ne. n.f [mifcellaneus, Gat. This is corrupted into 
majilin or mejllin.] Mixed corn : as, wheat and rye.. 

It is thought to be of ufe to make fome mifcellane in corn; 
as if you fow a few beans with wheat, your wheat will be 
the better. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N y . 670. 

Miscellaneous, adj. [mifcellaneus, Latin.] Mingled; com- 
pofed of various kinds. ^ . 

Being mifcellaneous in many things, he Is to be received 
with fufpicion; for fuch as amafs all relations muft err in 
fome, and without offence be unbelieved in many. Browne. 

And what the people but a herd confus’d., 

A mifcellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things vulgar, and well weigh’d fcarCe worth the prai e. 

0 6 Milton's Par. Reg b, n. 

MiscellaNeousness. n.f [from mifcellaneous.] Competition 

of various kinds. r ■ ... 

MI'SCELLANY. adj. [; mifcellaneus , Latin.] Mixed of various 

kinds. 

The power of Spain confifteth in a veteran army, ^ 
pounded of mifcellany forces of all nations. ^ .. f 

Mi'scellany. n. f A mafs formed out of various kmc1. 

I muft acquit myfelf of the preemption of having 
name .to recommend any mifcellanies or works or ot er 

When they have join’d their pericranies, S-wift. 

Out fkips a book of mifcellanies. o rr0 nnt 

To Misca'st. v. a. [mis and cajl.] To take a wro g 

Men mifcajl their days; for in their age they 

account not from the day of thetr birth, but ** 7 ™ . 

Lord wherein they were born. ^ Brown l g 

MischaNcE' 



gmZBa 
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Mischance, n.f. [mis and chance .] Ill luck; HI fortune; 

m The'lady Cectpia fent him to excufe the mifchance of her 
■ PTPLinz in that dangerous fort. Stdney, b. i. 

• Ext eme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a great 
lady, by which oejafion foe had (tumbled upon focR mfchanc 
as were little for the honour of her family. Sidney, b. u. 

View thefe letters, full of bad mifchance. 

France is revolted. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. «. 

Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come mifchance between us twaim Shakefpeare. 
Nothin^ can be a reafonable ground of defptling. a man but 
fome fau!t & chargeab!e upon him ; and nothing can be a fault 
that is not naturally in a man’s power to prevent; otherwife, 
it is a man’s unhappinefs, his mifchance or calamity, but not 

■ ■ c u South S Sermons. 

his fault. 

MINCHIEF. n.f. [mefehef old French.] 

1. Harm ; hurt; whatever is ill and lnjuriouily donei 

The law in that cafe puniftieth the thought; for better is 
a mifehief than an inconvenience. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Come you murth’ring minifters ! 

Wherever in your fightlefs fubftances , ' 

You wait on nature’s mifehief. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Thy tongue devifeth mifehiefs. Pfal. lii- 2. 

Was I the caufe .0 [mifehief, or the mah, ^ 

Whofe Iawlefs luft the fatal war began ? Dryden s Ain. 

Come not thou with mifehief- making beauty, 

To interpofe between us, look not on him. Rowe. 

2. Ill confequence ; vexatious aiFair. 

States call in foreigners to aflift them againft a common 
enemy ; but the mifehief was, thefe allies would never allow 
that the common enemy'was lubdued. Swift. 

To Mi’scHiEt. v. a. [From the noun.] To hurt; to harm ; 
to injure. 

If the greateft inward heat be not fweetened by meek-nefs, 
or not governed by prudence, can it bring to our fouls any 
benefit? rather it mifehiefs them. Sprat's Sermons. 

jMi'schiefmakek. n. f. [from mifehief and make. ] One who 
caufes mifehief. 

Mi'sckievous. adj. [from mifehief ] 

1. Harmful ; hurtful; definitive; noxious; pernicious; inju¬ 
rious; wicked. 

This falfe, wily, doubling difpofition is intolerably mif- 
chievous to fociety. South's Sermons. 

I’m but a half-ftrain’d villain yet; 

But mongrel 'mifehievous. Dryden. 

He had corrupted or deluded moft of his fervants, telling 
them that their matter was run mad ; that he had difinheret- 
ed liis heir, and was. going to fettle his eftate upon a parifh- 
boy ; that if he did not look after their matter he would do 
fome very mifehievous thing. Arbuthnot's Hj/l. of John Bull. 

2. Spiteful; malicious. Ainfworth-. 

Mischievously, adv. [from mifehief] Noxioufly; hurtfully; 

wickedly. 

Nor was the cruel deftiny content 
To fweep at once her life and beauty too; 

But like a harden’d felon took a pride 
To work more mifehievoufy flow. 

And plundered firft, and then deftroy’d. Dryden . 

Mischievousness, n.f. [from mifehievous.] Hurtfiilnefs; per- 

nicioufnefs; wickednefs. 

Compare the harmleflnefs, the tendernefs, the modefty, 
and. the ingenuous pliablenefs, which is in youth, with the 
mifehievoufnefs , the flynefs, the craft, the impudence, the 
falfhood, and the confirmed obftinacy found in an aged, lono-- 
pra&ifed flnner. _ South's Sermons. 

Mi'scible. adj. [from mifcco , Latin.] Poflible to be mingled. 
Acid fpirits are fubtile liquors which come over in diftilla- 
tions, not inflammable, mifeibh with water. Arbuthnot. 

MiscitaNion. n. f [mis and citation.] Unfair or falfe quo¬ 
tation. 

Being charged with mifeitation and unfair dealing, it was 
requifite to fay fomething ; for honefty is a tender point. 

. Coder's View of the Stage. 

1 o Misci'te. v. a. [mis and cite.] To quote wrong. 

Miscla'im. n. J. [mis and claim.] Miftaken claim. 13 

Error, mifclaim and forgetfulnefs, become fuitors for fome 
remiflion of extreme rigour. Bacon 

Miscomputa'tion. n.f [mis and,computation.] Falfe reckoning 
It was a general misfortune and mifeomputation of that time* 
that the party had fo good an opinion of their own reputa¬ 
tion and intereft. Clir J 

To Misconceive, v. a. [mh and conceive.] To mis-judge”- 
to have a falfe notion of. J ° 

Ne let falfe whifpers, breeding hidden fears. 

Break gentle fleep with mifconceived doubt. ’ Spenfer 
Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 
rf h m C ° nt£nd t aS , t0 >' ieU them J uft “d reafonable caufes 
Ifot ^ mgS V Wh,C \ fOT WaM ° f due confideration here- 
■toiore, they mijamumed. Hooker, b v 
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Mifconceived Joan of Arc hath been u, m XT 

A virgin from her tender infancy. Fall'e 

MisconcI'it. ) n.f. [mis and conceu, and concept,on.] Falie 

Misconception. S opinion; wrong notion. 

The other which inftead of it we are required to accep , 
is only by error and mifconceit named the ordinance ° J 
Chrift; no one proof as yet brought forth, whereby i J 
clearlv appear to be fo in very deed. ' 

It cannot be that our knowledge should be other than 

heap of mifconception and error f of the 

Great errors and dangers refult out of a mifconception of th 
names of things. Harvey on ConfumpUcns. 

It will be a great fatisfa&ion to fee thofe pieces of mo _ 
ancient hiftoiyr which have been chiefly preferred in fenp- 
ture, confirmed anew, and freed from thofe mif conceptions or 
mifreprefentations which made them fit uneafy upon the 
fpirits even of the beft men. Burnet's Theory of the hartb. 

MiscoNduct. n. f [mis and conduit.] Ill behaviour; ill ma¬ 
nagement. . , , r , 

They are induftrioufly proclaimed and aggravated by lucii 
as are guilty or innocent of the fame flips or mifconducis in 
their own behaviour. * Addifon s Spell. N°. 256. 

It highly concerned them to refle£b, how great obligations 
both the memory of their paft mifeonduli, and their prefent 
advantages, laid on them, to walk with care and circum- 
fpe&ion. Rogers’s Sermons. * 

To Miscondu'ct. v. a. [mis aftd conduit.] To manage amifs; 
to carry on wrong. 

Misconje'cture. n. f [mis and conjecture.] A wrong 
guefs. 

I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, or candidly 
correct our mtfconjellures. Brown's Fulgar Err ours. 

To Misconje'cture. v. a. [mis and conjecture.] To guefe 
wrong. 

Misconstruction, n. f [mis and corflruClion.] Wrong in¬ 
terpretation of words or things. 

It pleas’d the king his matter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his mifcoiJiruCtion , 

When he conjunift, and flatt’ripg his difpieafure, 

Tript me behind. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Others conceive the literal acceptation to be a mifeon- 
JlruCiion of the fymbolical expreflion. Brown's Vulgar Err * 
Thofe words were very weakly inferted where they are fo 
liable to mifconJlruClion. Stillingfeet. 

To MiscoNsTRUEi v. a. [mis and confh'uc. j 'I'o interpret 
wrong. 

That which by right expofiticn buildeth up Chriftian faith,, 
being mifeonjirued breedeth error; between true and falfe con- 
ftrudtion the difference reafon muft fhew* Hooker, b. iii. 
We would have had you heard 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafons; 

That you might well have fignifted the fame 
Unto the citizens, who, haply, may 
Mfconjlrue us in him. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Many of the unbelieving Ifraelites would have mifcohjlrued 
this ftory of mankind. Raleigh. 

Do not, great Sir, mifconjlrue his intent. 

Nor call rebellion what was prudent care. 

To guard himfelf by neceflary war. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
A virtuous emperor was much afflicted to find his a&ions 
mifeonjirued and defamed by a party. Addifon. 

Miscontinuance, n.f [mis and continuance .] Ceffation’ 
intermifliom 

To Misco unsel. v. a. [mis and counfel. ] To advife wrong. 
Every thing that is begun with reafon 
Will come by ready means unto his end, 

_ But things mifcounfeled muft needs mifwend. Spenfer. 

To Misco'unt. v. a. [mefcounter^ French, mis and count. 1 To 
reckon wrong. J 

Mi screance. I n.f [from mefereahee or mefcrbiance , fufpicion, 

M 'screancy. \ French.] Unbelief; falie faith; adherence 
to a falie religion. 

If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreance, 

And my true liegeman yield thyfelf for ay. 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance. Stenfer 

l he more ufual caufes of deprivation are murther/man- 

MFSCREANT 6fy ’ A C c rean r h ath S fm> flmon T Ml*. 

1. One that holds a falfe faith; one who believes ih falfe gods 
feeT T° P ^ e i tS j uft y comJemned th «m as an adulterous 

faken fothvrnfGod Senerati ° n ° f ^ ^ *>r- 

2 . A vile wretch? ' Hooker, b. v. 

-rt, c N ?n W by A P° !1 °’ kin S> 

1 hou fwear ft thy gods in vain. 

If extraordinary^lenlty proves i neVitfTT 
ought to be made fenfibfe ?hat our c^tnt^S 

Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 50. 


J6 Q 


Miscre'ate. 
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Tlien made he head againft his enemies, 

• A i?aT mner l . fleWOrLo S ri s mi f‘recte. Ta 9n L ii 

Eftfoons he took that mifcreatcd fair *' 

And that falfe other fprite, on whom he fpread 

A feemmg body of the fubtile air. o w 

God forbid, my lord, 

hat you (hould falhion, wreft, or bow your reading • 
With opening titles mifcreate , whofe right S * 

ouits not in native colours with the truth a 

Misde'ed. n.f. and deed] EvilaiW ^ 

Tr l G God, 

If thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. Ill 
Lv!l s which our own mifdeeds have wrought. Milton. 
Chas d from a throne, abandon’d, and exil’d 
tor foul mifdeeds, were punifhments too mild. Drvden 
1 °j^ ISDE EM ' ^ l>“ and deem. ] To judge ill of 5 to mif.’ 

All unweeting an enchanter bad 
His fenfe abus’d, and made him to mifdeem 
My loyalty, not fuch as it did feem. Fairy gueen, b. i. 

.oefides, were we unchangeable in will 
And of a wit that nothing could mifdeem] 
tqual to God, whofe wifdom Ihineth ftill 
And never errs, we might ourfelves efteem. Davies. 
1 o Misdeme an. V. a. [mis and demean, .] To behave ill. 

From frailty 

And want of wifdom, you, that beft fhould teach us, 
elavt mif demean'd yourfelf. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

" ; ANORi #•/ [mts and demean.] Offence; ill beha- 

viour ; lomething Ids than an atrocious crime. 

1 he houfe of commons have only power to cenfure the 
members of their own houfe, in point of ele&ion or mifde - 
meanors, in or towards that houfe. Bacon. 

It is no real difgrace to the church merely to lofe her pri¬ 
vileges, but to forfeit them by her fault or mifdemeanor. South. 

Thefe could never have touched the head, or flopped the 
fource of thefe unhappy mifdemeanors , for which the punifh- 
ment was fent. Woodward's Nat. Hift. p. ii. 

Misdevo'tion. n.f. [ mis and devotion.] Miftaken piety. 

A place, where mifdevotion frames 
A thoufand prayers to faints, whofe very names 
The church knew not, heav’n knows not yet. Donne. 
Misdi'et. n.f. [mis and diet.] Improper food. 

A dropfy through his flefh did flow. 

Which by mijdiet daily greater grew. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
To Misdisti'nguish. v. a. [mis and dijlinguijh.] To make 
wrong diftin&ions. 

If we imagine a difference where there is none, becaufe 
we diftinguifh where we fhould not, it may not be denied 
that we mif dijlinguijh. Hooker, b. iii. 

To Misdo'. v. a. [mis and do.] To do wrong; to commit a 
crime ; to offend. 

Afford me place to fhew what recompence 
T’wards thee I intend for what I have mifdone. Milton. 
'To Misdo'. v. n. To commit faults. 

Try the erring foul 
Not wilfully mfdoing , but unaware 
Milled. Paradife Regain'd , b. i. 

The worft is, to think ourfelves fafe fo long as we keep 
our injuries from the knowledge of men, and out of our own 
view, without any awe of that all-feeing eye that obferves all 
our mfdoings. L'EJlrange. 

I have mifdone , and I endure the fmart, 

Toth to acknowledge, but more loth to part. Dryden. 
Misdo'er. n.f. [from mf do.] An offender; a criminal; a 
malefactor. 

Were they not contained in duty with a fear of law, which 
infli&eth fharp punifhments to mfdoers , no man fhould enjoy 
any thing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To Misdo'ubt. v.'a. [mis and doubt.] To fufpeft of deceit 
or danger. 

If fhe only mfdoubtcd me, I were in heaven; for quickly I 
would bring fufficient affurance. Sidney, b. ii. 

I do not mifdoubt my wife, but I would be Joth to turn 
them both together; a man may be too confident. Shakefp. 
The bird that hath been limed in a bufh. 

With trembling wings mifdoubteth ev’ry bufh; 

And I, the haplefs male to one fweet bird. 

Have now the fatal object in my eye, 

Where my poor young was lim’d, was caught, and kill’d. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 

If you mifdoubt me that I am not fhe, 

I know not how I fhall allure you farther. Shakefpeare. 

To believe his wiles my truth can move, 

Js to mifdoubt my reafon or my love. Dryden. 

Misdo'ubt. n.f [mis and doubt. J 
T. Sufpicion of crime or danger. 

He cannot fo precifely weed this land. 
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As his mifdmits prefent occafion; 

That"“ i are J° enrooted * ith h is friends, 

I hat, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

AnV?’ fted v hy fearful th °ughts, 

**• “I »*»]' T. * . £* 

They grew diflblute andprophane; and by iS/l 

firsts - Atrtea 

*■/ **** 

and A ?acX:: ident £XPenCe> 

Mi'ser. n.f [tnifer, Latin.] ' 

1. A wretched perfon ; one overwhalmed with calamity 
Do not difdain to carry with you thewoful words of a 

mifn now defpairmg; neither be afraid to appear before her 
beating the bafe title of the fender. PP SiZ f t 

i wifh that it may not prove Tome ominous foretoken of 
misfortune to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. S,J 

Fair fon of Mars, that feek with warlike fpoil ' 

And great atchievements, great yourfelf to make, 
Vouchfafe to flay your fteed for humble mifer'% fake. 

2. A wretch ; a mean fellow. ~^‘ een ’ P 

Decrepit mifer ! bafe ignoble wretch ! 

I am defended of a gentler blood. Sbaktfp. HennVl 
3-, A wretch covetous to extremity 5 one who in wealth mate 
nimielt miferable by the fear of poverty. 

Though fhe be dearer to my foul than reft 
To weary pilgrims, or to mifers gold. 

Rather than wrong Caftalio I’d forget her. Otway's Orphan. 

No filver faints by dying mijers giv’n, 7 

Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited heav’n ; 

But fuch plain roofs as piety could raife. 

And only vocal with the Maker’s praife. p 0 p e . 

Miserable, adj. [ miferable , French; mifer , Latin .] 

J. Unhappy; calamitous; wretched. 

O nation miferable, 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody fcepter’d ! 

When fhalt thou fee thy wholefome days again ? Shakefp. 
Moft miferable is the defire that’s glorious. Shakefpeare. 
What’s more miferable than difcontent ? Shakefpeare. 

It is probable that there will be a future ftate, and then 
how miferable is the voluptuous unbeliever left in the lurch. 

South's Sermons. 

What hopes delude thee, miferable man ? Dryden's JEn. 

2 . Wretched; worthlefs. 

Miferable comforters are ye all. Job xvi. 2; 

3. Culpably parfimonious ; ftingy. 

Mi'ser ableness. n.f [from miferable.] State of mifery. 
Miserably, adv. [from miferable.] 

1. Unhappily; calamitoufly. 

Of the five employed by him, two of them quarrelled, one 
of which was flain, and the other hanged for it; the third 
drowned himfelf; the fourth, though rich, came to beg his 
bread ; and the fifth was miferably ftabbed to death. South. 

2. Wretchedly; meanly. 

As the love I bear you makes me thus invite you; fo the 
fame love makes me afhamed to bring you to a place, where 
you fhall be fo, not fpoken by ceremony but by truth, mifer¬ 
ably entertained. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. Covetoufly. Ainfworth , 

Mi'sery. n.f [ miferia , Latin; mfere, French.] 

1. Wretchednefs; unhappinefs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief. 

My body round engirt with mifery. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Happinefs, in its full extent, is the utmoft pleafure we are 
capable of, and mifery the utmoft pain. Locke, 

2 . Calamity; misfortune; caufe of mifery. 

When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 

We fcarcely think our mijeries our foes. Shakefpeare. 

The gods from heav’n furvey the fatal ftrife, ^ 

And mourn the mijeries of human life. Dryden's Mn. 

3. [From mifer.] Covetoufnefs ; avarice. Not in ufe. 

He look’d upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’ th’ world: he covets lefs 
Than mifery itfelf would give. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In a fttbrick of forty thoufand pounds charge, I wifh thirty 
pounds laid out before in an exa& model; for a little .mifery 
may eafily breed fome abfurdity of greater charge. L otton. 

J 7 MlS3t>T£'£M. 
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Fa. Qu. 

Addifon. 

doubt; to 


fefesTE'EM. n.f [mis and ejleem.] Difregard; flight 
To Mjsfa'shion. v. a. [mis and fafiion.] To form wrong. 

A thing in reafon impoffibie; thorough their misfajhioned 
preconceit, appeared Unto them no lefs certain, than if nature 
had written it in the vely foreheads of all the creatures of 
Q oc y Hakewill on Providence. 

To MisFo'rm. v. a. [mis and form.] To put in an ill form. 
His monftrous fcalp down to his teeth it tore, 

And that misformed fhape misfhaped more. . Spenfer. 
Misfo'rtune. n.f [mis and fortune.] Calamity; ill luck; 
want of good fortune. 

Fortune thus ’gan fay, mifery and misfortune is all one. 
And of misfortune, fortune hath only the gift. Sidney. 

What world’s delight, or joy of living fpeech, 

Can heart fo plung’d in fea of forrows deep. 

And heaped with fo huge misfortunes reach ? 

Confider why the change was wrought. 

You’ll find it his misfortune, not his fault. 

To Mi’sgi've. v. a. [mis and give.] To fill with 
deprive of confidence. It is uled always with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

As Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope of this young Richmond; 

So doth my heart mifgive me in thefe confli<fts 

What may befal him, to his harm or ours. Shakefpeare. 

This is ftrange ! Who hath got the right Anne ? 

My heart mifgives me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Yet oft his heart divine of lomething ill, 

Mifgave him. Milton. 

If a confcience thus qualified and informed, be not the 
meafure by which a man may take a true eftimate of his ab- 
folution, the finner is left in the plunge of infinite doubts, 
fulpicions, and mifgivings , both as to the meafures of his 
prefent duty, and the final iflues of his future reward. South. 

His heart mifgave him, that thefe were fo many meeting- 
houfes ; but, upon communicating his fufpicions, I foon made 
him eafy. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 47. 

To Misgovern, v.a. [mis and govern.] To govern ill; to 
adminifter unfaithfully. 

Solyman charged him bitterly, that he had mifgoverned the 
ftate, and inverted his treafures to his own private ufe. 

Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks . 

Misgoverned, adj. [from mif govern.] Rude; uncivilifed. 
Rude, mifgovern'd hands, from window tops. 

Threw duft and rubbifh on king Richard’s head. Shakefp. 
MisGo'vernance. n.f. [mis and governance.] Irregularity. 

Thy mufe too long flumbereth in forrowing. 

Lulled afleep through love’s mifgovemance. Spenfer's Pafl. 
Misgo'vernment. n. f. [mis and government.] 

1. Ill adminiftration of publick affairs. 

Men lay the blame of thofe evils whereof they know not 
the ground, upon publick mifgovernment. Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Ill management. M J 

Men are miferable, if their education hath been fo undif- 
ciplined, as to leave them unfurnifhed of (kill to fpend their 
time ; but moft miferable, if fuch mifgovernment and unfkil- 
fulnefs make them fall into vicious company. Taylor . 

3. Irregularity ; inordinate behaviour. J 

There is not chaftity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them : thus, & pretty lady, 
lam forry for thy much mifgovernment. Shakefpeare. 

Misguidance, n.f. [mis and guidance.] Falfe direaionf 

^ Y* I^hcene council fixed- the equinox the twenty-firft of 
March1 for the finding out of Eafter; which has caufed the 
mfgwdance ^from the fiin which we lie under in refpea of 
Eafter, and the moveable feafts. Holder on Time. 

Whomever deceives a man, makes him ruin’ himfelf: and 
by caufing an error in the great guide of his aflions, his jud e - 
rnent he caufes an error in his choice, the mifguidaLe of 
which muft naturally engage him to his deftru£tion. South 

thf wrong waX " ^ ^ T ° d ‘ re£l dl > ^ 

Hunting after arguments to make good one fide of a 
queftion, and wholly t0 negleft thofe which favour the other 
is Wilfully to mifgmde the undemanding; and is fo far fmm 
giving truth its due value, that it who!?/ debate it. [ 0 2 
Mijgutded prince ! no longer urge thy fate 
Nor tempt the hero to unequal war. 

Of all the caufes which conlpire to blind 
Mans erring judgment and ml/guide the mind, 

What the weak head with ftrongeft biafs rules 
Js pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

rnitju P V L ’ mS * nihap - ] 111 chanc< 0 luck; 

To tell you what miferable mljhais fell to th P ,>„„„ 

ItraS Wou'rr 0 ^’ ' ^ “ A 

W f, are thus far entered into the confideratitff „fV' 

whe^ fcfi Irie^TjX^ked?' 1 ’ 


Prior. 


Pope. 

cala- 


er. 


M I 


s 


Milton's P. Loft. 


Denham . 


Sir knight, take to you wonted ftrength; 

And mafter thefe mijhaps with patient might. Fa. Queen. 

Rome’s readieft champions, repofe you here; 

Secure from worldly chances and mijhaps. Shakefpeare. 
It cannot be 

But that fuccels attends him : if mijhap , 

Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’il 
By his avengers; fince ho place like this 
Can fit his punifhment, or your revenge. 

If the worft of all mijhaps hath fallen. 

Speak ; for he could not die unlike himfelf. 

Mishmash, ft. f. Ablf A low word. A mingle or hotch¬ 
potch. 

To Misinfe'r. v. a. [mis and infer.] To infer wrong. 

Neftorius teaching rightly, that God and man are diftineft 
natures, did thereupon mifmfei', that in Chrift thofe natures 
can by ho conjun&ion make one perfon. Hooker , b. v. 

To Misinform, v. a. [mis and inform.] To deceive by falfe 
accounts. 

Some belonged to a man of great dignity, and not as that 
Wicked Simon had mifinfomned. 2 Adac. iii. 11. 

By no means truft to your fervants, who miflead you, or 
miftnfoi'm you ; the reproach will lie upon yourfelf. Baccn, 
Bid her well beware. 

Left by fome fair-appearing good furpriz’d. 

She dictate falfe; and mifnform the will 
To do what God exprefsly hath forbid. Milton's Par. Loji. 
Misinformation, n.f [from mifnform.] Falfe intelligence; 
falfe accounts. 

Let not fuch be difeouraged as deferve well, by mifmfor- 
mation of others, perhaps out of envy or treachery. Bacon. 

The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againft an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs, and fet on by mifmfor?nation. South's Sermons. 
To Misinterpret, v. a. [mis and interpret.] To explain to 
a wrong fenfe. 

The gentle reader refts happy to hear the worth ieft works 
mifenterpreted, the cleareft adions obfeured, and the inno- 
ccnteft life‘raduced B enj. Jolmfon. 

After all the care I have taken, there may be feveral oat- 
fages mifquoted and mifmterpreted. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Misjo'in. v.a. [mis and join.] To join unfitly or impro- 

In reafon’s abfence mimick fancy wakes 
To imitate her; but misjoining Ihapes, 

Wild work produces oft, and moft in dreams; 

Ill-matching words, and deeds, long paft, or late. Milton 
Luther, more miftaking what he^read, 

Misjoins the facred body with the bread. Drvder 

T °t<^udgem E ' V ' *' [m “ and M*] To form falfe opinions] 

m t judg ‘ * he matter ’ 3 mif “rr%e draws pity 
after it; but when we are tranlported by pride, our ruin te 
at our own door. 7 1 ’ r , jjf 

■v ■ ■ , ^ tfjtrange. 

iou misjudge ; 

You fee through love, and that deludes your fight • 

As, what is ftraight, feems crooked through the water. 

By allowing himfelf in what is innocentf lie brlejf offence 
to lus weak and misjudging neighbour. Atterbury’s Sermons 

Infentate ! 

1 00 long misjudging have I thought thee wife. 

But fure relentlels folly fteels thy hreaft. p’. 

m 2 \ V - *• [miS an , d W T° >ay in a wrong pl a ff ’ 

want of a due improvement P hen fault lies in 

never 'tfQ * ^ ^ ^ f ° aS ^ 

Mister, n.f. [fto’m mifay.] One XtpXtlfe^ 

To Mislead, v.a. r mis and /w 1 T* -j ^ aL ° n s Ejfdys. 
to betray to mifehief or miftake.' ° £U ‘ de 3 Wr0I1 S i 
Take, oh take thofe lips away, 

1 hat fo fweetly were foii'worn; 

And thofe eyes, the break of day. 

Eights that do miflead the morn. c/ r r 

Thofe we love, Shakefpeare. 

Tmft not t0 your f — who 

Bacon's Advice to Vi tilers. 

o thievilh 
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M I S 

xtT1 o thievilh night, 

V\ hy ihould’ft thou but for fome felonious end 
In thy dark ianthorn thus clofe up the ftars, 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 

With evenaltmg oil, to give due light 

To the mi/led and lonely traveller ? & Milton, 

What can they teach and not mifiead: 

Ignorant of themfelves, of God much more ? Milton. 

Thou who haft taught me to forgive the ill. 

And recompenfe, as friends, the good mijled> 

If mercy be a precept of thy will. 

Return that mercy on thy fervant’s head. Dryden. 

The imagination, which is of Ample perception, doth 
never of itfelf, and dire&ly, mijlead us ; yet it is the almoft 
fatal means of our deception. Glanville’s Seep. 

Whatever necefftty determines to the purfuit of real blifs, 
the fame neceftity eftablifhes fufpence, and ferutiny of each 
fucceffive defire, whether the fatisfa&ion of it does not inter¬ 
fere with our true happinefs, and mijlead us from it. Locke. 

’Tis hard to fay, if greater want of lkill 
Appear in Writing or in judging ill: 

But of the two lefs dang’rous is th’ offence 

To tire our patience, than mijlead our fenfe. Pope. 

MfSLE'ADfeR. n. J. [from mijlead.'] One that leads to ill. 

When thou doft hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou (halt be as thou waff. 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then I banifh thee on pain of death. 

As I have done the reft of my mijleaders. Shakefpeare. 
They have difclaimed and abandoned thofe heretical phan- 
tafies touching our Saviour, wherein by their ?nijleadcrs they 
had been anciently plunged. Brerewood oh Languages. 

To Misli'ke. v. a. [mis and like.'] To difapprove ; to be not 
pleafed with ; to diflike. 

It was hard to fay, whether he more liked his doings, or 
?nijliked the effeCt of his doings. Sidney. 

Tertullian was not deceived in the nature of the place; 
but Aquinas, who mijliked this opinion, followed a worfe. 

Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge : 

If thou mijlike him, thou conceiv’ft him not. Hn'bert. 

Misli'ke. n.f. [from the verb.] Difapprobation; diftafte. 

Setting your fcorns and your mijlike afide, 

Tell me fome reafon, why the lady Gray 

Should not become my wife. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

Their angry geftures with mifike difclofe. 

How much his fpeech offends their noble ears. Fairfax. 

Misli'ker. n.f. [from mifike.] One that difapproves. 

Open flatterers of great men,-privy miflikers of good men, 
fair fpeakers with fmiling countenances. Afcham. 

Mi'slen. n.f. [corrupted from mifcellane.] Mixed corn: as, 
wheat and rie. 

They commonly fow thofe lands with wheat, mifen , and 
barley. Mortimer s.Hufbandry. 

To Mi'sle. v. n. [from mijl.] To rain in imperceptible drops, 
like a thick mift : properly inijlle. 

Ynough, thou mourned haft, 

Now ginnes to mizzle , hie we homeward faft. Spenfer. 
The very fmall drops of a mifing rain defeending through 
a freezing air, do each of them fhoot into one of thofe 
figured icicles. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. 

This cold precipitates the vapours either in dews, or, if 
the vapours more copioufly afeend, they are condenfed into 
mifing , or into fhowers of fmall rain, falling in numerous, 
thick, fmall drops. Derham’s Phyfico-Theol. 

In mifing days when I my threfher heard, 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d. Gay’s Paf orals. 

To Misli've. v.n. [mis and live.] To live ill. 

Should not thilke God, that gave him that good, 

Eke cherifti his child if in his ways he flood, 

For if he mifive in leudnefs and luft. 

Little hoots all the wealth and the truft. Spenfer’s Paf. 

To Mismanage, v.a. \mis and manage.] To manage ill. 
The debates of moft princes councils would be in danger 
to be mifmanaged. . fince thofe who have a great ftroke in them 
are not always perfectly knowing in the forms , of fyllo|fau 

Mismanagement, n.f \mis ^management.] Ill manage¬ 
ment ; ill conduct. ...... ... 

It is mi [management more than want of abilities, tha 
have reafon to complain of in thofe that differ from 

Locke. 

The falls of fav’rites, proje&s of the great, 

Of old mifnanagements , taxations new. 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. . °r e ' 

To MisMA'RK.-v. a. [mis and mark.] To mark with the wrong 

° Things are mifmarked in .contemplation and life for want 
• of application o/integrity. Collier on human 

To Misma'tch. v. a. [mis and match.] To match un! 
ably. 



M I S 

What at my years forfaker.! had I 
Ugly, or old, mifmatcht to my defires, 

My natural defers had taught me 
To fet me down contented? Southern’s Sperm Dame 
l o Misna'me. v, a. [mis and name.] To call by the wronc 
name. 3 

They make one man’s fancies, or perhaps failings, confining 
laws to others, and convey them as fuch to their iiicceeder? 
who are bold to mifname all unobfcquioufnefs to their incogi* 

i...... - j&zti 

other act vacated by a wrong name. 1 

To Misobse'rve. v. a. [mis and obferve.] Not to obferve ac¬ 
curately. 

They underftand it as early as they do language; and, if 
I mifabjerue not, they love to be treated as rational creatures 
fooner than is imagined.^ Locke on Education . 

Misogamist. n.f. [^.mtm and ydy.©*.] A marriage hater. 

Miso'gyny. n. f. [y.KTu and yvvri.] Hatred of women. 

To Miso'rder. v. a. [mis and order.] To conduft ill; to ma¬ 
nage irregularly. 

If the child mifs either in forgetting a word, or miforder¬ 
ing the fentence, I would not have the mafter frown. Afcham. 

Yet few of them come to any great age, by reafon of their 
mifordered life when they were young. Afcham. 

The time miforder’d doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us, and crufli us to this monftrous form, 

To hold our fafety up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p, if. 

Miso'rder. n. f [from the verb.] Irregularity ; diforderly pro¬ 
ceedings. 

When news was brought to Richard the fecond, that his 
uncles, who fought to reform the miforders of his counfel- 
lors, were affembled in a wood near unto the court, merrily 
demanded of one Sir Hugh a Linne, who had been a good 
military man, but was then fomewhat diftraught of his wits, 
what he would advife him to do? Iffue out, quoth Sir Hugh, 
and flay them every mother’s fon; and when thou haft fo 
done, thou haft killed all the faithful friends thou haft in 
England. Camden’s Remains. 

Miso'rderly. adj. [from miforder.] Irregular. 

His over-much fearing of you drives him to feek fome mif 
orderly fhift, to be helped by fome other book, or to be 
prompted by fome other fcholar. Afcham’s Schoolmafer. 

To Mispe'l. v. a. [mis and fpell] To fpell wrong. 

She became a profeft enemy to the arts and fciences, and 
fcarce ever wrote a letter to him without wilfully mifpelling 
his name. Spectator, N°. 635. 

To Mispend. v. a. preterite and part, paffive mifpent . [mis 
and fpend.] 

1. To fpend ill ; to wafte; to confume to no purpofe; to throw 
away. • 

What a deal of cold bufinefs doth a man mifpend the bet¬ 
ter part of life in? In fcattering compliments, tendering viftts, 
gathering and venting new-s. Benj. Johnfon’s Difcovcry. 

Firft guilty confcience does the mirrour bring, 

Then {harp remorfe fhoots out her angry fling ; 

And anxious thoughts, within themfelves at ftrife. 
Upbraid the long mifpent , luxurious life. Dryden: 

I this writer’s want of fenfe arraign, 1 

Treat all his empty pages with difdain,. r 

And think a grave reply mifpent and vain. Blackmore. j 
He who has lived with the greateft care will find, upon a 
review of his time, that he has fomething to redeem ; but he 
who has mifpent much has ftill a greater concern. Rogers. 

Wife men retrieve, as far as they are able, every mijpent 
or unprofitable hour which has flipped from them. Rogers. 

2 . To wafte, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Now let the arched knife their thirfty limbs 
Diffever, for the genial moifture due 
To apples, otherwife mifpends itfelf 
In barren twigs. , ‘ 

Mispe'nder. n.f. [from mifpend.] One who fpends 

pr0 /very V much fufpea the excellency of thofe mens parts 
who are diflblute, and carelefs mifpenders 

Mispersua'sion. n.f. [mis and perfuafon.] Wrong notion, 

h %mTmifper/ua/iom concerning the Divine Attributes W <1 

to the corrupting mens manners. . ^dL-rhsx. 

To MisplVce. via. [ mis and place.] To put in a wrongp 

I'll have this crown of mine cut from my fcouU’ 
Before I’ll fee the crown fo foul mifplac d. hhakejp 

What little arts govern the world ! we need not 
An armed enemy or corrupted friend, 

When fervice but mifplac’d, or love mlftak ^ W; 
Performs the work. . ? tj 

Is a man betrayed by fuch agents as he e ™P and fo re- 
placed his confidence, took hypomfy; for fidel '^f n ^ ; . 
lied upon the fervices of a pack of villains. South s hern 
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Shakefpeare 


Shakefpeare. 


Shall we repine ata Me unplaced 

To Mispo INT . 6 and point.'] To confufe fentences 

To by M.r^ 4 Un t Ua I'° n Sometimes it f.gnifies miftaken, from 

T the French verb mefprendre; fomet.mes uiidervalued or dif- 
dained, from the French verb mepnfer. Hanmer. 
both fenfes wholly obfolete. 

j. To miftake. , 

You fpend your paflion on a mifpris d mood ; 

I am not guilty of Lyfander’s blood. S 

2. To flight; to fcorn; to defpife. . f 

He’s fo much in the heart of the world, and efpecially or 
m y own people who beft know him, that I am altogether 
Jfprifed! ... , Shakefp. As you like it. 

Pluck indignation on thy head; 

By the mifprifmg of a maid, too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 

Misprision, n.f [from mfprife.] 

1. Scorn; contempt. 

Here take her hand, 

Proud fcornful boy, unworthy this good gift! 

That doth in vile mifprifton fhackle up 

My love, and her defert. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Miftake; mifconception. 

Thou haft miftaken quite, 

And laid thy love juice on fome true love’s fight; 

Of thy mifprifton muft perforce enfue 
Some true love turn’d, and not a falfe turn’d true. Shakefp. 
We feel fuch or fuch a fentiment within us, and herein is 
no cheat or mifprijion ; it is truly to, and our fenfe concludes 
nothing of its rile. Glanville’s Seep. 

3. [In common law.] It fignifies neglect, negligence, or over- 

fight. Mifprifion of trealon is the concealment, or not dif- 
clcfing, of known treafon ; for the which the offenders are 
to fuffer imprifonment during the king’s pleafure, lofe their 
goods and the profits of their lands during their lives. Mif¬ 
prifion of felony, is the letting any perfon, committed for 
treafon or felony, or fufpicion of either, to go before he be 
indibfed. Cow el. 

To Mispropo'rtion. v. a. [mis and proportion.] To join 
without due proportion. 

Misprc/ud. adj. [tnis and proud.] Vitioufly proud. Obfolete. 
Now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mifproud York. Shakefp. 

To MisquoTe. v. a. [mis and quote.] To quote falfly. 

Look bow we can, or fad, or merrily. 

Interpretation will viifquote our looks. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
After all the care I have taken, there may be feveral paf- 
fages mifquoted. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To MisreciTe. v.a. [m/rand recite.] To recite not accord¬ 
ing to the truth. 

He mifrecites the argument, and denies the confequence, 
which is clear. Bifhop Bramhall againjt Hobbes. 

To Misre'ckon. v. a. [mis and reckon.] To reckon wrong; 
to compute wrong. 

Whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, muft allow him- 
felf out, though after repeated trials he may not fee in which 
article he has mifreckoned. Swift. 

To Misrei.aTe. v. a. [mis and relate.] To relate inaccurately 
or falfly. 

T o fatisfy me that he mifrelated not the experiment, he 
brought two or three fmall pipes of glafs, which gave me the 
opportunity of trying it. Boyle. 

MisrelaTion. n. f [from mifrelate.] Falfe or inaccurate nar¬ 
rative. 

Mine aim was only to prefs home thofe things in writing, 
which had been agitated between us by word of mouth; °a 
courfe much to be preferred before verbal conferences, as be¬ 
ing lefs lubjedl to miftakes and mifrelations , and wherein pa- 
ralogftms are more quickly dete&ed. Bijhop Bramhall 

i o ALsreme'mber. v. a. [mis and remember.] To miftake bv 
truftmg to memory. 

If I much mifremember not, I had fuch a fpirit from peas 
kept long enough to lofe their verdure. ~ 


1 O Misrepo'rt. v. a. [mis and report.] To give a falfe ac- 
count ot; to give an account difadvantageous and falfe 
H 1S dodlrine was mifreported, as though he had everv- 
where preached this, not only concerning the Gentiles, but 
alio touching the Jews. ^ ^ ^ 

A man that never yet 

Did, as he vouches, mifreport your grace. Shakefpeare. 
The wrong judgment that mifleads us, and makes the will 
often fatten on the worfe fide, lies in mfreportiJ Lon^e 

various comparifons of thefe. g r 7 

Misrepo'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] Falfe account • falfe mid 
malicious reprefentation. ’ d 

n , We defend him not, 

Unly defire to know his crime,: ’tis poflible 
At may be fome miftake or mifreport , 

> ome falfe fuggeftion, or malicious fcandal, Denham. 


M 1 S 

As by flattery a man is ufually brought to open Ins Worn 
to his mortal enemy, fo by detrain, and a flanderous ^ 
report of perfons, he is often brought to ftuit the fame eveil 
his beft P and trueft friends. , South’s Sermons . 

To Misrepresent, v. a. [ntis and reprefent .] To reprefent 
not as it is ; to falfify to difadvantage : mis often iigmhes 
not only error, but malice or mifehief. . . , 

Two qualities neceftary to a reader before his judgment 
fliould be allowed are, common honefty and common fenfe ; 
and that no man could have mifreprefented that paragraph, 
unlefs he were utterly deftitute of one or both. Swift. 

While it is fo difficult to learn the fpnngs of fome fadts, 
and fo eafy to forget the circumftances of others, it is no 
wonder they fliould be fo grofly mifreprefented to the pubhek 
by curious and inquifitive heads, who proceed altogether upon 

conjectured. ^ r , Svn fl‘ 

Misrepresentation, n.f [from mifreprefent.] 

1. The adl of mifreprefenting. 

They have prevailed by mifreprefentations , and other arti¬ 
fices, to make the fucceffor look upon them as the only per¬ 
fons he can truft. Swift. 

2 . Account malicioufly filfe. 

Since I have fhewn him his foul miftakes and injurious 
mifreprefentations , it will become him publickly to own and 
retradl them. Alter bury. 

Misru'le. n.f. [mis and nde.] Tumult; confufioii; revel; 
unjuft domination. 

In the portal plac’d, the heav’n-born maid, 

Enormous riot, and mifrule furvey’d.. Poped 

And through his airy hall the loud mifrule 
Of driving tempeft, is for ever heard. 'Thomfon* 

Miss. n.f. [contradfed from mijlrejs. Bailey.] 

1. The term of honour to a young girl. 

Where there are little mafters and mljfes in a houfe, they 
are great impediments to the diverfions of the fervants. Sw* 

2. A ftrumpet; a concubine ; a whore ; a proftitute. 

All women would be of one piece. 

The virtuous matron and the mifs. Hudibfas , p. in. 

This gentle cock, for folace of his life, 

Six mijfes had befidcs his lawful wife. Dryden . 

To Miss. v. a. [; mijfsn , Dutch and German.] Miffed preter„ 
mijl part. 

1. Not to hit by the mind ; to miftake. 

Nor can I mifs the way, fo ftrongly drawn 
By this new-felt attra&ion, and inftindh Milton . 

2. Not to hit by manual aim. 

The life you boafted to your jav’lin giv’n. 

Prince, you have mifs’d. Po+e. 

3. To fail of obtaining. 

If flie defired above all things to have Ofgalus, OrgaluS 
feared nothing but to mifs Parthenia, Sidney. 

So may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Mifs that, which one unworthier may attain ; 

And die with grieving. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Where fhall a maid’s diftraded heart find reft. 

If fhe can mifs it in her lover’s breaft ? Dryden. 

When a man mitfes his great end, happinefs, he will ac¬ 
knowledge he judged not right. Locke. 

4. To difeover fomething to be unexpectedly wanting* 

Without him I found a weaknefs, and 'a miftruftfiilnefs of 
myfelf, as one ftrayed from his beft ftrength, when at any 
time I mijjed him. s;d J 

In vain have I kept all that this fellow hath in the wilder- 
iiefs, fo that nothing was miffed. j Sam. xxv. 21. 

5. I o be without. 

We cannot mifs him; he does make our fire, 

6. To e lit m our wood - Shai ^ *** 0 . 

She would never mifs one day, 

A walk fo fine, a fight fo gay/ 

7. To perceive want of. 

My redoubl’d love and care. 

May ever tend about thee to old age 

With all things grateful cheat’d, and fo fupply’d, 

That what by me thou haft loft thou lead fca \tmfi. Milt. 

He Who has a firm, fincere friend, may want all the reft 
without miffing them. 7 o J, l relt 

To Miss. An South’t Sermms. 

1. To fly wide ; not to hit. 

_ Flying bullets now 
i o execute his rage, appear too flow, 

2. Nit t e o y f^ee°d. fWeCP bUt COmm0n fOUls awa r- Waller. 

Fhe general root of fuperftition is tW Lr i 
things hit, and not when they and enm When 

the one and forget and pafs over the otter T”"/ 

3. To fail; to miftake. Bacon. 

4. To be loft; to be wanting. 

tt 7 1 My lord, 

Whhh ,y r y )r^’ «etome 

With his fword drawn. CymMine. 

Thy 
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faSJttZ?* WC hUrt n0t ’ neither Was th - ought tnif 

For a time caught up to God, as once * *** m 7 ’ 
Mofes was m the mount, and miffing W 
And the great Thilbite, who on fiery wheels 

5. TomtfcT4 0 ; tM: yetonceagaint0 R. 
Th-invention ail admir’d, and each, how he 
To be th inventor mifs’d, fo eafy it fe’em’dT 

I$5f “ f “ nJ "»« 

Miss. n.f. [from the verb.] ^tterbury s Sermons. 

i • Lofs ; want. 

In humble dales is footing faff. 

The trode is not fo tickle. 

And though one fall through heedlefs hafte 

* ? ,S h ‘j t f ‘ f 0t mi ? k,e ' S M^ P«prah. 

I could have better fpar’d a better man. 

Oh, I fhould have a heavy mifs of thee, 

It I were much in love with vanity. Sbakefp. Henry IV 
It thefe papers have that evidence in them, there will be 
no great mtfs of thofe which are loft, and my reader may be 
latished without them. t / 

2. Miftake; errour. Locke ' 

He did without any great mi/s in the hardeft points of 
grammar. Afcham's Schoolmafler. 

Missal n.f. [miffale, Lat. miffel, Fr.] The mafs book. 

By the rubnek of-the miffal , in every folemn mafs, the 
prielt is to go up to the middle of the altar. Stilling fleet. 
Fo Missa'y. v. n. [mis and fay.] To fay ill or wrong. 

Their ill haviour garres men miffay, 

Both of their dodrine and their fay. Spenfer's Paff. 

Diggon Davie, I bid her godday, 

Or Diggon her is, or I miffay. Spenfer’s Pali. 

W e are not dwarfs, but of equal flature, if Vives miffay 

n ° r ’ . Hakeivill on Providence. 

To Misse'em. v. n. \mh and feem. ] 
j. To make falfe appearance. 

Foul Dueffa meet. 

Who with her witchcraft and miffeeming fweet 
Inveigled her to follow her defires unmeet. Fairy Queen. 
2. To milbecome. Obfolete both. 

Never knight I law in fuch miffeeming plight. Fa. Qu. 
To Misse'r ve. v. a. [mis and ferve.] To ferve unfaithfullyT 
Great men, who mifferved their country, were fined very 
^ highly. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Missha'pe. v. a. part, mifloaped and mijhapen. [mis and 
.. flape.] To fhape ill; to form ill; to deform. 

A rude mijhapen , monflruous rabblement. Fa. Qu. 
His monflruous fcalp down to his teeth it tore. 

And that misformed fhape, misfoaped more: Fairy Queen. 

Him then fhe does transform to monflruous hues, 

And horribly misfoapes with ugly fights, 

Captiv’d eternally in iron mews. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
This misfoaped knave, 

His mother was a witch. Sbakefpeare’s Tempefl. 

And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me. 

On me that halt and am misjhapen thus. Shak. Rich. III. 

Let the misfhaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. Shakefpearc. 
Pride will have a fall: the beautiful trees go all to the 
-wreck here, and only the misfoapen and defpicable dwarf is 
left handing. L’Efrange. 

Pluto hates his own misjhapen race, 

Her filler furies By her hideous face. Dryden’s JEn. 

They make bold to deflroy ill-formed and misfhaped pro¬ 
ductions. Locke. 

The Alps broken into fo many heps and precipices, form 
one of the moll irregular, mijhapen feenes in the world. Addif 
We ought not to believe that the banks of the ocean are 
really deformed, becaufe they have not the form of a regular 
bulwark; nor that the mountains are misjhapen, becaufe they 
are not exaCl pyramids or cones. Bentley s Sermons. 

Some figures monflrous and misfhap’d appear 
Confider’d fmgly, or beheld too near, 

Which but proportion’d to their fite or place. 

Due diflance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

2. In Sbakefpeare, perhaps, it once fignifies ill directed: as, to 
Jhape a courfe. 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Misjhapen in the conduct of them both. 

Like powder in a fkill-lefs foldiers Falk, 

I fet on fire. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Mi'ssile. adj. [miffilis, Lat.] Thrown by the hand; ftriking 
at diflance. 

Wc bend the bow, or wing the miffllc dart. Pope. 


wrong. 


It is not ftrange to fee the difference of a third part in ° 
large an account, if v/e confider how differently 1 F 
forth in minor and lefs mijlahcible numbers. 
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Mission, n.f. [niiffe, Latin.l 
i- Lommiffion ; the flate of beino- W r 

Her fon tracing the defart wild 7 L ' Feme aUthorit )'' 
All his great work to come before him fet, 

R 0W t( J b Jf in ’ how t0 accomplifh befl, 
is en or eing on earth, and miff on high. Milt P d 
1 he divine authority of our nnftZ, j l mit 'Fa.P e „ 

,n » *>y ‘ he high-prieft Of our jfofeflion 
pubhckly difputed and denied. ’ “ J^ us > ate 

2. rerfons fent on any account ufimltv ... „ atterlun . 

In thefe Ihips there ?%»„/ 

tlnen 0 f Solomon’s houfe, to ghfZitZf bre ’ 
ciences, manufaSures, and inventions of all the iforlf 
bring us books and paterns; and that the brethren fh “u 
flay abroad till the new miiTun p.„ > xr , lM - 

3- Difmiflion ; difeharge. Not in ufe. " 1 ^ Mmi - 
In Cefar’s army fomewhat the foldiers would have 1 , 
yet only demanded a mijjton or difeharge, though with ’ 
“,‘t be granted, but thought to 

fon. 


their other defires ; whereupon with — W , rer,cb . to 


one cry they affed mif 

4. Faaion; party. Not in ufe. 

Glorious deeds, in thefe fields of late. 

Made emulous mijftons ’mongfl the gods themfclves 
And drove great Mars to faClion. shall* 

Missionary, in./. [ m iffion a ire, French.] One kmto fm 
Missioner. $ gate religion. pr0 P a " 

You mention the prefbyterian mijfonary, who hath been 
perfecuted for his religion. ^ De 5 . n 

Like mighty mifjioner you come, 

Ad partes infidelium. rt. , 

Missive, adj. [mijfive, French.] ^ Un ' 

1. Such as may be fent. 

The king grants a licence unde,r the great feal, called a 
conge define, to elefi die perfon he has nominated by his 
letters miffivc. p - 

2 . Ufed at'diflance. Pmrpn. 

In vain with darts a diflant war they try, 

M'SWI ^./TFtench.'] thC m,jr ' Ve WeaPOnS ^ 

1. A letter fent: it is retained in Scotland in that fenfe. 

Great aids came in to him; partly upon mfjives , and 
partly voluntaries from many parts. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

2. A meffenger. 

Rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters ; and with taunts 
Did gibe my mijfive out of audience. Shakejpeare. 

_ While wrapt in the wonder of it came mijfwes from the 
king, who all hail’d me thane of Cawder. Shahfp. Macbeth. 
Misspe'ak. v. a. [mis an d/peak.] To fpeak wrong. 

It is not fo ; thou hall mifpoke, mifheard ; 

Tell o’er thy tale again. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

A mother delights to hear 

Her early child mifpeak half-utter’d words. Donne. 

Mist. n.f. [impc, Saxon.] 

1. A low thin cloud ; a fmall thin rain not perceived in fingle 
drops. 

Old Chaucer, like the morning flar, 

To us difeovers day from far ; 

His light thofe mifs and clouds diffolv’d 

Which our dark nation long involv’d. Denham. 

And mifs condens’d to clouds obfeure the fky, 

And clouds diffolv’d, the thirfly ground fupply. Rofcomifn. 
As a ?nif is a multitude of fmall but folid globules, which 
therefore delcend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo¬ 
bules, which therefore aicend to that height, in which they 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain fufpend- 
ed, till by fome motion in the air, being broken, they de- 
feend in folid drops; either fmall, as in a mif , or bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. Grew. 

But hov’ring mifs around his brows are fpread, 

And night with fable fliades involves his head. Dryden. 

A cloud is nothing but a mijl flying high in the air, as a 
mif is nothing but a cloud here below. Lode. 

2. Any thing that dims or darkens. 

My peoples eyes were once blinded with fuch mijts of lu- 
picion, they are foon milled into the moll defperate actions* 

King Charles. 

His paffion call a mif before his fenfe, 

And either made or magnify’d th’ offence. Dryccn. 

To Mist. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloud; to cover wit j - 
vapour or fleam. 

Lend me a Iooking-glafs; 

If that her breath will ?nif or ilain the Hone, 

Why then file lives. Sbakefp. Ling f • 

Mista'kable. adj. [from mifake .] Liable to b.e concei - 
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tb 


Pope. 


To Mista'ke. v. a. [mis and take.] To conceive wrong; 
take fomething for that which it is not. 

The towns, neither of the one fide hor the other, willingly 
opening their gates to flrangers, nc* flrangers willingly en¬ 
tering for fear of being mifaken. Sidney. 

Thefe did truly apprehend a great affinity between their 
pra&ice of invocation of faints and the heathen idolatry, or 
elfe there was no danger one fhould be miflaken for fhe other. 

Stillingfeet. 

This if negle&ed will make the reader very much nnjlake, 
and mifunderFand his meaning, and render the fenfe very 
perplexed. Locke. 

Fancy paffes for knowlege, and what is prettily faid is mij- 
iaken for folid. Locke. 

Fools into the notion fall, 

That vice or virtue there is none at all : 

Aik your own heart, and nothing is fo plain, 

’Tis to mijlake them colls the time and pain. 

To Mista'ke. v. n. To err ; not to judge right. 

Seeing God found folly in his angels ; mens judgments, 
which inhabit thefe houfes of clay, cannot be without their 
mifakings. Raleigh’s Hif. of the World. 

Seldom any one mifakes inliis names of fimpie ideas, or 
applies the name red to the idea green. Locke. 

Servants mijlake , and fometimes occafion mifunderftand- 
ing, among friends. Swift. 

Mista’en\ pret. and part. paff. of mifake for miflaken , and fo 
retained in Scotland. 

This dagger hath mifa’en ; for 1 q ! the /heath 
Lies empty on the back of Mountague, 

The point mislheathed in my daughter’s bofom. Sbakefp. 

To be Mista'ken. To err. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

—You are too much miflaken in this king: 

Queftion, youf grace, the late embafladors. 

How modeft in exception, and withal 

How terrible in conftant refolution. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Miflaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 

But cut the bond of union with that llroke. Waller. 

Mistake, n. J. [rrom the verb.] Mnconception; error. 

He never {hall find out fit mate; but luch 
As feme misfortune brings him, or mifake. Milton. 

Infallibility is an abfolute fecurity of the underftanding from 
all poffibility of mijlake in what it believes. Tillotfon. 

Thofe terrors are not to be charged upon religion, which 
proceed either from the want of religion/or fuperftitious mif- 

takes about it. Bent/e/s Serm0 ^ 

Mist a kingly, adv. [from mifaking.] Erroneoully ; fallly. 

} t he ^ r / J' or . ls not in the e y e > but in the ellimative faculty, 
which mf akingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall 

_ which does indeed belong to the obje<3. Boyle on Colours . 

1 o Mista'te. v. a. [mis- and fate.] To Hate wrong. 

1 hey inflate the queFion, when they talk of preffino-cere- 
monies. Bifhop Sander fon. 

To Miste ACH. */. a. [ms and teach. ] To teach wrong. 

Such guides {hall be let over the feveral congregations as 

wilFbe lure to mfleach them. Bifhop SanderJon. 
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1 he extravagances of the lewdeF life are the J 


more con- 


m- 


to 
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lummate borders of a mijiaugbt or neglefled youth. 
^ccuiSif t*™***! To tell un fUSyof" 

1 difbr I d S er E/MP£R ' ^ ^ tem ? er ^ To temper ill 

This inundation of mflempepd humour 
Kelts by you only to be qualified. Sbakefp. Kin? -John 

’ 41 Lrft [ mper ’ trade ’ Frei,ch - ] Whiit 

' The redcrofs knight toward him croffed faF, 

1 o weet what mfler wight was fo difmay’d. 

Them him he finds all fenfelefs and agh/ft. Spenfer 
To MiaTB'RM V; a. [m js and term.] To“t e rm erroneo 

A F u ani ?,j C ’ 1S banlfll ’ d the world ; 

And world exU d is death. That bamfhed 

How will the country, for thefe woful chances 
Mifhmk the king, and not be fatisfy’d \Li r. 

We, the greateft, are mifthought 7 Sbaiefpeare. 

Tor things that others do. Shakefh A** , 

to adapt properly wiftfregard “ me ri S hti n0t 

‘ VZTt ”' f Cfr0m mU> ^ Corners; ftate of being 

v/on ofthl iimefr^^r llp ° n wa try moifture, and 

gIafs > ’ ot k 0/ 

fcattereth immediate^ ‘ mb,be 
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Mi'stion. n.f [from tnflus, Latin.] The Hate of being 

mingled. . 

In animals many actions are mixt, and depend upon their 
living form as well as that of mif ion, and though they wholly 
feem to retain unto the body, depart upon difunion. Brownef. 

Both bodies do, by the new texture refulting from their 
miflion, produce colour. Boyle on Colours 

Mistletoe, n.f. [myytelran, Saxon; mflel, Danilh, birds- 
lime , and ran, a twig.] A plant. 

The Fower of the mflletoe confifts of one leaf, which is 
fhaped like a bafon, divided into four parts, and befet with 
warts; the ovary which is produced in the female flowers is 
placed in a remote part of the plant from the male flowers, 
and confiFs of four fhorter leaves ; this becomes a round berry 
full of a glutinous fubFance, inclofing a plain heart-ihaped 
feed : this plant is always produced from feed, and is not to 
be cultivated in the earth, as moF other plants, but will 
always grow upon trees; from whence the ancients account¬ 
ed it a fuper-plant, who thought it to be an excrelcence on 
the tree without the feed being previoufly lodged there, which 
opinion is now generally confuted. The manner of its pro¬ 
pagation is as follows, viz. the mifetoe thruffa, which feeds 
upon the berries of this plant in winter when it is ripe, doth 
open the feed from tree to tree; for the vifcous part of the 
berry, which immediately furrounds the feed, doth fometimes 
faFen it to the outward part of tjie bird’s beak, which, to 
get difengaged of, he Frikes his beak at the branches of a 
neighbouring tree, and fo leaves the feed flicking bv this vif¬ 
cous matter to the bark, which, if it lights upon a fmocth 
part of the tree, will faften itfelf, and the following winter 
put out and grow: the trees which this plant doth moll rea¬ 
dily take upon are the apple, the alh, and fome other frnooth 
rind trees: it is oblervable, that whenever a branch of an 
oak tree hath any of thefe plants growing upon it, it is cut 
off, and preferved by the curious m their collections of na¬ 
tural curiofities. Miller 

If fnowe do continue, Iheepe hardly that fare 
Crave mflle and ivie for them for to fpare. Tuffers Hufb ; 

A barren and deteFed vale, you fee it is : 

The trees, though Summer, yet forlorn and lean,' 

O’ercome with mofs, and baleful miffelto. Sbakefpeare. 

. Miffeltoe groweth chiefly upon crab trees, apple trees, fome- 
times upon hazles, and rarely upon oaks ; the miffeltoe whereof 
is counted very medicinal: it is ever green Winter and Sum- 

mCr> . a j d rr beare ^ h a white § lifterin g berry; and it is a plant 
utterly differing from the plant upon which it groweth. Bacon. 

All your temples llrow 

With laurel green, and facred mifetoe. Gay’s Trivia 
Mi stlike. qdj.^ [mfl and like.] Refembling a mill. 

Good Romeo, hide thyfelf. ° 

—Not I, unlels the breath of heart-lick groans 
Mi/ilikc infold me from the fearch of eyesT Sbakefpeare 
Misto'ld, particip. paff. of mflell. ' IP ’ 

Misto'ok, particip. pall, of mijlake . 

Look nymphs, and Ihepherds look. 

What Bidden blaze of majeilv. 

Too divine to be tnflook. 

Mistress, n.f [ maijlreffe, maitreffe , French.] 

^vA woman who governs: correlative to fubjeCl or to fer- 

Here ft°°d he in the dark, his Iharp fword out. 
Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
I o Itand s aufpicious nujirefs. ' Shahfp. Kina Lear. 
c Bet us prepare 

Some welcome for the mif refs of the houfe. Sbakefpeare 
Like the lily, jr 

T hat once was miflrefs of the field and Fourifh’d 
111 hang my head and perifh. Sbakefp. Henry VIII 

He 11 make your Paris louvre (hake for itf 

M Thfff here ‘I" niurther ’J in her bed. Shahf Othello 
The late queen’s gentlewoman ! a knight’s Zvhter 
To be her tntjlrejf ,„ijt„f s , the queen’s fueen M A A 

to eXrpoil ‘ S miJheJS ° f the whole worl 4 Tea anil iaud,' 
Wonder not, fov’reign mtjlrefs ! If p 
Thou can ft, who art foie wonder; much lift arm 
1 hy looks, the heav n of mildnefs, with difdain ^Tin 
Thofe who affert the lunar orb prefides d M> 
o er humid bodies, and the ocean guides • 

With reafon feem her 
As mifhefs of the rivers and • 1 

What a miferable fpeClade Vor ■ a,n ’ Blackmore. 

mtjlrefs at fea fo long f ’ f * nation that had been 

2. A woman who poddies faculties uniriur J riuthnot m 

was ^ of 

out of quiet fenfes, §bt but fueh as might arife 

Sidney, b. ii. 
Ages 


Milt, 


ton. 
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t to come, that Ihall your bounty hear, 

Will think you mijlrejs of the Indies were ; 

I hough ftreighter bounds your fortune did confine. 

In your large heart was found a wealthy mine. Waller. 

3. A woman (killed in any thing. 

, m Ietter ^ e ^es all young wives to make themfelves mif- 
iirejjcs of Wingate s Anthmetick. Addifon’s Sped!. N°. 02. 

4. A woman teacher. 7 

Erecl: publick fchools, provided with the bed and ableft 
mafters and mtftreffes. SwifL 

5. A woman beloved and courted. J 

They would not fuffer the prince to confer with, or very 
rarely to fee, his mijlrefs, whom they pretended he fhould 
forthwith marry. Clarendon. 

Nice honour dill engages to requite 
Falfe mijlrejfes and proud with flight for flight. Granville. 

6. A term of contemptuous addrefs. 

Look you, pale mijlrefs, 

Do you perceive the ghadnefs of her eye ? Shakefpeare. 

7. A whore; a concubine. 

Mistrust, n.f.-[mis and trujl.] Diffidence; fufpicion ; want 
of confidence. 

He needs not our mijlrujl , fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction jud. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Not then mijlrujl , but tender love, injoins 
That I fhould mind thee oft; and mind thou me ! Milton. 

To Mistru'st. v.a. [mis and trujl.] Toful'ped; to doubt; 
to regard with diffidence. 

Will any man alledge thofe mentioned human infirmities, 
as reafons why thefe things fhould be mijlrujled or doubted 

°f* .... Hooker, b. ii. 

By a divine indindt, mens minds mijlrujl 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee, 

1 'he waters (well before a boiderous dorm. Shakefpeare. 

Fate her own book mijlrujled at the fight, 

On that .fide war, on this a Angle fight. Cowley. 

The relation of a Spartan youth, that differed a fox con¬ 
cealed under his robe to tear out his bowels, is mijlrujled by 
men of bufinefs. Brown. 

The gen’rous train complies. 

Nor fraud mijlrujls in virtue’s fair djfguife. Pope’s OdyJJey. 

Mistrustful, adj. [mijlrujl and full.] Diffident; doubting. 

I hold it cowardice 

To red mijlrujlful, where a noble heart 

Hath pawn’d an open hand in fign of love. Shakefpeare. 

Here the mijlrujlful fowl no harm fufpeefs, 

So fafe are all things which our king proteHs. TValler. 

Mistru'stfulness. n. f [from mijlrujlful. J Diffidence; 
doubt. # 

Without him I found a weaknefs, and a mijlruflfidnefs of 
my f elf, as one drayed from his bed ftrength, when at any 
time I mid him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Mistrustfully, adv. [from mijlrujlfulf\ With fufpicion; 
with mifirud. 

MistruStless. adj. [from mijlrujl.'] Confident; unfufpe<ft- 


mg. 


Where he doth in dream mijlrujllefs play. 

Veil’d with night’s robe, they flalk the fhore abroad. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

MiSty. adj. [from mijl.] 

. 1. Clouded ; overfpread with mids. 

The morrow fair with purple beams 
Difpers’d the fhadows of the mifly night. Fairy Queen. 

Loud howling wolves aroufe the jades. 

That drag the tragick melancholy night; 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead mens graves ; and from their rnijly jaws 
Breathe foul contagious darknefs in the air. Shakefpeare . 
Parents overprize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affe&ion which alter the appearance, 
as things feem bigger in mifly mornings. Wotton. 

Now lmoaks with fhow’rs the mifly mountain ground, 
And floated fields lie undidinguifh’d round. Pope. 

2. Obfcure; dark; not plain. 

To Misunderstand, v. a. [mis and underjland .] 1 o mil- 

conceive; to midake. 

The words of Tertullian, as they are by them alledged, 
are jnifunderjiood. Hooker, b. ii. 

He failed in didinguifhing thefe two regions, both called 
Eden, and he altogether mifundcrjlood two of the four rivers. 

Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 
In vain do men take fancluary in luch mifmderjlood expref- 
fions as thefe; and from a falfe perfuafion that they cannot 
reform their lives never go about it. South. 

This if it be neglected, will make the reader very much 
midake and mifunderjland his meaning. Locke. 

Were they only defigned to indrudt the three fucceeding 
generations, they are in no danger of being mifunderjlood. 

® Addifon on ancient Medals. 


M I T 

The example of a good man is the bell direfl;,,, 
follow i n t |,e performance of our duty; the molt exaftr? 
and precepts are fubjedt to be mi kinder Hood ■ r ” , u,es 
will midake their meaning fome at l ea (( 

MisuKDERSTA'KDtNC. n.f. [f rom mfmderJianT] ^ 
1. -Difference; difagreement. J 

There is a great mi funder (landing bef-wivt- „ 
philofophers and the chemids. * cor pufcular 

Servants midake, and fometimes occafion mifun^n V* 
none friends. ° n mi V nde ffading, 

Swi Jt s Mijcel. 


among friends. 

2. Error; mifconception. 

Sever the condruaion of the injury from the point of 
tempt, imputing it to mifunderjlandmg or fear F p 
Misu'sage. n.f. [from mifufe.] Baca - 

1. Abufe; ill ufe. 

2. Bad treatment. 

To Misu'se. V. a. [mejufer, Fr. mis and ufe. ] To treat or uf» 
improperly; to abufe. or Ule 

You mifufe the rev’rence of your place, 

As a falfe favourite doth his prince’s name 
In deeds difhon’rable. shakefp. Hem IF 

It hath been their cudom fltamefully to mijufe the foX 
zeal of men to religious arms, by converting the monies that 
hate been levied for fuch wars to their own fervices. Rdf ,,A 
^ Bacchus, that fird from out the purple *rape * ' 
Crufh’d the fweet poifon of mifufed wine. ° ]£i ton 

Machiavel makes it appear, that the weaknefs of Italy 
which was once fo drong, was caufed by the corrupt prac 
tices of the papacy, 111 depraving and miffing religion. 

Misu'se. n.f [from the verb. J Bad ufe; bad totmert"’ 
Upon whofe dead corpfe there was fuch mi, ufe. 

Such beadly, fhamelefs transformation. 

By thofe Welfhwomen done, as may not be 
Without much fhame retold. ‘ Shakefp. Henry IV 

How much names taken for things miflead the underlland- 
ing, the attentive reading of philofophical writers would dif- 
cover, and that in words little fufpeaed of any fuch mifufe. 

Wc have reafon to humble ourfelves before God by feffin* 
and prayer, led he fhould puniffi the mijufe of our mercies* 
by dopping the courfe of them. After bury’s Sermons. 

To Miswe'en. v. n. [mis and ween.] To misjudge; todiftrud. 
Latter times things more unknown fhall fhow, 

Why then fhould witlefs man fo much mifween. Fa. ®k. 

To Miswe'nd. v. n. [mis and penban, Saxon.] To go wrong. 
Every thing begun with reafon, 

Will come by ready means unto his end : 

But things mifcounfelled mud needs mifvend. Hubberd, 
In this maze dill wand’red and mijwent , 

For heaven decreed to conceal the fame, 

To make the mifereant more to feel his fhame. Fairfax. 

Mi'sy. n.f. A kind of mineral. 

Mify contains no cupreous vitriol but only that of iron: it 
is a very beautiful mineral, of a fine bright yellow colour, 
and of a loofe and friable drudture, and much refembles the 
golden marcafites. Hill’s Mat . Med. 

Mite. n.f. [ mite , French; mijt , Dutch; midas , Lat.J 

1. A fmall infedt found in cheefe or corn ; a weevil. 

Virginity breeds mites , much like a cheefe, confumes itfelf 
to the very paring, and fo dies with feeding its own ftomach. 

Shakefpeare's All’s well that ends well. 
The polifh’d glafs, whofe fmall convex 
Enlarges to ten millions of degrees. 

The mite invifible elfe, of nature’s hand 
Lead animal. Philips. 

The idea of two is as didindf from the idea of three, as 
the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 

Lode. 

2. The twentieth part of a grain. 

The Seville piece of eight contains thirteen pennyweight 
twenty-one grains and fifteen mites , of which there are twenty 
in the grain, of derling filver, and is in value forty-three 
Englifh pence and eleven hundredths of a penny. Arbutbnot. 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall; the third part of a farthing. 

Though any man’s corn they do bite, 

They will not allow him a mite. Puffer’s Hujb. 

Are you defrauded, when he feeds the poor. 

Our mite decreafes nothing of your dore. Dryden. 

Did I e’er my mite with-hold f . 

From the impotent and old. Swifts M‘fd- 

4. A fmall particle. .. 

Put blue-bottles into an ant-hill they will be darned witn 
red, becaufe the ants thrud in their dings, and infill inw 
them a fmall mite of their dinging iiquor, which h jJ th 
fame efteeft as oil of vitriol. Bay 071 ua 10 

Mite'lla. «./ A plant. , cr 

The mitella hath a'perennial root; the cup of the Ho 
confids of one leaf, and is divided into five parts; the H 
confids of five leaves, which expand in form of a 
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ovary becomes a roundifli fruit, which terminates in a point, 
glpklg at the top, in form of a brihop’s m.tre, and WOof 
roundidi feeds. 

UlT mhrt/ate'is one of the capital medicines of the fhops, 
confiding of a great number of ingredients, and has its name 
from its inventor Mithridates, king of Pontus. ghancy. 

But you of learning and religion. 

And virtue, and fuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or faid. Donne. 

Mi'thkidate muflard. n. f [;thlafpi , Latin.] 

The flower of the mithridate confids of four leaves placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward becomes a fmooth roundifh fruit, having common¬ 
ly a leafy border, and flit on the upper fide, divided into two 
cells by an intermediate partition placed obliquely with re- 
fpeft to the valves, and furnifhed with fmooth roundifh feeds; 
to which may be added the undivided leaves, which didin- 
guifh it from creffes. Miller , 

MPtigant. adj. [mitigans, Lat.] Lenient; lenitive. 

To Mi'tigate. v. a. [;mitigo , Lat. mitiger, Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to make lefs rigorous. 

We could greatly wifh, that the rigour of their opinion 
were allayed and mitigated. Hooker , b. v. 

2. To alleviate ; to make mild ; to affuage. 

Mifhaps are mader’d by advice difereet. 

And counfel mitigates the greated fmart. Fairy Queen. 
All it can do is, to devife how that which mud be endured 
may be mitigated , and the inconveniences thereof counter¬ 
vailed as near as may be, that, when the bed things are not 
poffible, the bed may be made of thofe that are. Hooker. 

3. To mollify; to make lefs fevere. 

I undertook 

Before thee : and, not repenting, this obtain 
Of right, that I may mitigate their doom, 

On me deriv’d. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

4. To cool; to moderate. 

A man has frequent opportunity of litigating the fierce- 
nefs of a party, of foftening the envious, quieting the angry, 
and reciifying the prejudiced. Addifon’s Spectator. 

MitigaYion. n.f [mitigatio, Lat. mitigation, Fr. from miti¬ 
gate.] Abatement of any thing penal, harfh, or painful. 

The king would not have one penny abated of that grant¬ 
ed to him by parliament, becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releafe or mitigation. Bacon. 

They caufed divers fubje£ls to be indited of fundry crimes; 
and when the bills were found they committed them, and 
differed them to languifh long in prifon, to extort from them 
great fines and ranfoms, which they termed compofitions and 
mitigations . Bacon’s Henry VII. 

MI'TRE. n.f [mitre, Fr. mitra, Latin.] 

1. An ornament for the head. 

Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus, fav’d from impious hands. Dryden. 

2. A kind of epifcopal crown. 

Biffiopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been the 
rewards of different perfons, according as they pronounced 
thefe confecrated fyllables, or not. IJFatts 

Mi'tre. I n.f [Among workmen.] A kind of joining’ two 

Mi ter. ) boards together. Miller 

Mi'tred. [mitre, ¥ r. from mitre.] Adorned with a mitre' 
bhall the loud herald our fuccefs relate. 

Os mitred pried appoint the iolemn day > Prior 

Mured abbots, among us, were thofe that were exempt 
from the diocefan s jurifdiaion, as having within their own 
precindls epifcopal authority, and being lords in parliament 
were called abbots fovereign. jytiffSs Parergon. 

MnrEN’T. adj. [i mittens , Lat.] Sending forth ; emitting.^ 
ihc fluxion proceeded! from humours peccant in quantity 

;Xs. “° ,,h i '"“=7 .7 

n.f [mitaines, French.] Surgery. 

1. Coarfe gloves for the Winter. 

December mud be expreffed with a horrid afpea, as alfo 
Caprkorn. 3 ' “ Wh rUg ’ ~ the fignof 

2. Gloves that cover the arm without covering'’the 

I^ Jhrafe 0 tt e; 7 f T ° 0°„e roulhf;: A 

^an offender A WarraM by W, ' Ich 3 j ufl!ce “ts 

gredients together. ’ to P ut vanou s in- 

Ephraim hath mixed himfelf among the peonle «,/•„•• o 

A mixed multitude went un with th F ^ e ," ff - Y1 ‘- 8. 

herds. up with them, and flocks and 

He fent out of his mouth a blad of fit, xii ‘ 3 8 - 

hps a flamino- breath and n„t r w " ’ and out of his 

(parks and tempeds and ttv n*' *° n S ue he caft out 

2. To form of different fadhs X WCre t0 S ether ' 2 E J*- 


1 nave cnoien an arguuicm, ««*** 
confiderations ; and likewife mixt between contemplative and 
a&ive. Bacon’s holy JVar . 

3. To join; to mingle. 

Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear; 

This is the Englifh not the Turkifh court. Shakefpeare . 

Mi'xen. n.f [mixen, Saxon.] A dunghil; a layftal. 

Mi'xtion. n.f [ mixtion , Fr. from mix.] Mixture; confufion 
of one body with another. 

Others perceiving this rule to fall fliort, have pieced it out 
by the mixtion of vacuity among bodies, believing it is that 
which makes one rarer than another. Digby on Bodies. 

Though we want a proper name, yet are they not to be 
lightly paft over as elementary or fubterraneous mixtions. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. 

Mi'xtly. adv. [from mix.] With coalition of different parts 
into one. 

Mi'xture. n.f [ mixtura , Latin.] 

1. The act of mixing; the Rate of being mixed. 

O happy mixture, wherein things contrary do fo qualify 
and corredt the one the danger of the other’s excefs, that 
neither boldnefs can make us prefume, as well as we are kept 
under with the fenfe of our own wretchednefs; nor, while 
we trufl: in the mercy fof God through Chrift Jefus, fear be 
able to tyrannize over us ! Hooker, b. v, 

Thofe liquors are expelled out of the body which, by their 
mixture, convert the aliment into an animal liquid. Arbuth. 

I, by baleful furies led. 

With monftrous mixture ftain’d my mother’s bed. Pope . 

2. A mafs formed by mingled ingredients. 

Come vial —What if this jhixture do not work at all ? 

Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

3-. That which is added and mixed. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood, than as 
a mind free and difen tangled from all corporeal mixtures, per¬ 
ceiving and moving all things. Stillingfleet. 

Cicero doubts whether it were poffible for a community to 
exift, that had not a prevailing mixture of piety in its con- 
ftitution. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 29. 

While we live in this world, where good and bad men are 
blended together, and where there is alfo a mixture of good 
and evil wifely diftributed by God, to ferve the ends of his 
providence; Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Mi'zmaze. n.f [A cant word, formed from maze by redu 
plication.] Amaze; a labyrinth. 

Thofe who are accuffomed to reafon have got the true key 
of books, and the clue to lead them through the mi’zmaze of 
variety of opinions and authors to truth. Locke. 

Mi'zzen. n. f. [mezaen, Dutch.] 

The mizzen is a mafi in the ffern or back back of a fhip • 
in fome large fhips there are tWo fuch mafts, that ftandin^ 
next the main mart is called the main mizzen, and the other 
near the poop the bonaventure mizzen : the length of a miz-' 
zen maft is half that of the main maff, or the height of it is 
the fame with that of the maintop maft from the quarter¬ 
deck, and the length of the mizzen topmaft is half that. Bail. 

A commander at fea had his leg fractured by the fall of 
his mizzen topmaft. c 

„ r v a u - rrijetnan s Surgery. 

Mi zzy. n.f A bog ; a quagmire. j-'r 

Mnemo'nicks. n.f The of memory. J% 

b; r fmie ma> ° nj Sc ° tti(h - J Makin S grater num- 

Calliope and mufes mo. 

Soon as your oaken pipe begins to found 

Their ivory lutes lay by. r 

With oxbows and oxyokes, with other things 

Mo. h , 0 ongS m in Pl0USh for 

Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever fo 

e-r. Jvil ce Summer was firft leafy. ’ « 7 r . 

To MOAN. v. a. [from ma>n/n ^ . Shakefpeare. 

rnent; to deplore! ’ SaX ° n3 t0 &»eve.J To la- 

To Moan v n. To grieve; to make lamentation. 

T / u rous band rcclre ffive fearch’d 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail, 

MoanT/ [from T h r mifer5 - —• 

grief expreffed £3^^ 3Udible > 

t> n . ^ ^l ave disabled mine eftate. 

By lhewing fomething a more fwelling port 
Than my faint means would orant rnnt-L ’ 

FmV°f fi 110 " T? kE — t0 be“bridg>d nUa, ’ Ce J 

rrom fuch a noble rate. rf -a* 

The frefh ftream ran bv her a ^' ^ erc ^ ant °f Venice. 
The fait tears fell from [Jr H and foft’ mU / n !, Ur n her mcam; 
Sullen moans , 5 °^ L ftones. Shak. 

Hollow groans. 

Moat. Pofe's St. Cacilia. 

canal of water round aroufe oT^ fortVenc^ A 


The 
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.oldVbf t C il f 7 e ld w 0 o f rk g0 o° f d ‘“f 8 * ****** 

unthrifty fon he had bought ft 3 ** &***»>»,/ «*ofe 
The fortrefs thrice Wmfdf in perfon ftorm’d • ‘ 

Your^alour bravely did th’ affault fuftain, . 

And fill d the moats and ditches with the (lain. Dryden 

Nostra: ~ fa “-» -■ ~ ' 

To Moat v. a fatter, French, from the noum]To it 
round with canals by way of defence J ur 

I Will prefently to St. Luke’s ; there at the moated Grange 
refide^ this dt^aed Manana Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcafte. 
An arm ot Lethe, with a gentle flow, 

I he palace moats, and o’er the pebbles creeps. 

And with foft murmurs calls the coming fleeps. Dryden 

-. of 6 ^ hC a*c i ard1 ^ a PP roach greatnefs, but, as a moated 
caftle, he muft firft pals the mud and filth with which it is 
encompafled. Dryden's Pref to Aurengzebe 

Mob * n 'f [contracted from mobile, Latin.] lie croud/a tu¬ 
multuous rout. 

Par ‘j ° f dlffcrent f P ecics jumbled together, according to 
the mad imaginat'on of the dawber; a very monftcr in a 
Bartholomew-fair, for the mob to gape at. Dry den 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes. 

When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimick wakes j 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. Dryden 

A clufter of mob were making themfelves merry with their 
betters. Addifon's Freeholder, N Q . 44. 

Mob. n.f A kind of female head-drefs. 

To Mob. v. a. [from the noun.] To harrafs, or overbear bv 
tumult. 3 

Mo'bbish. adj. [from mob.] Mean; done after the manner of 
the mob. 

To Moble. v. a. [fometimes written mable, perhaps by a lu¬ 
dicrous allufion to the French je m' habille .] To drefs grofsly 
or inelegantly. & 3 

But who, oh ! hath feen the mobled q ueen. 

Run barefoot up and down. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Mo'bby. n. J. An American drink made of potatoes. 
Mobile, n.f. [mobile , French.] The populaces the rout; 
the mob. 

Long experience has found it true of the unthinking mo¬ 
bile, that the clofer they (hut their eyes the wider they open 
their hands. South's Sermons. 

The mobile are uneafy without a ruler, they are reftlefs 
with one. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Mobility, n. f [ mobilite , Fr. mobilitas , Latin.] 

I. Nimblenefs ; activity. 

Mobility is the power of being moved. Locke. 

Iron, having flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free 
mobility , will bewray a kind of inquietude. Wotton. 

The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might out*laft the exemplary mobility, and out- 
meafure time itfelf. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

The Romans had the advantage by the bulk of their fhips, 
and the fleet of Antiochus in the fwiftnefs and mobility of 
theirs, which ferved them in great ftead in the flight. Arbuth. 
You tell, it is ingenite, adfcive force. 

Mobility , or native power to move 

Words, which mean nothing. Blackmore. 

2. [In cant language.] The populace. 

She Angled you out with her eye as commander in chief of 
the mobility . Dryden's Dan Sebaflian. 

3. Ficklenefs ; inconftancy. Ainf. 

Mo'cho-stone. n.f [from Mocha , therefore more properly 

Mocha-Jlone.] 

Mocho-Jlones are nearly related to the agat kind, of a clear 
horny grey, with declinations reprefenting mofles, fhrubs, 
and branches, in black, brown, or red, in the fubftance of 
the ftone. Woodward. 

To MOCK. v. a. [;mocquer , French; moccio , Welfh.J 

1. To deride; to laugh at; to ridicule. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and who reflft 
Are mock'd for valiant ignorance. 

And perifh conftant fools. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Many thoufand widows, 

Shall this his mock, mock out of their dear hufbands; 

Mock mothers from their Ions, mock caftles down. Shakefp. 
We’ll difhorn the fpirit, 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefpeare. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Hcb.xi. 

I am as one mocked of his neighbour; the juft, upright 
man is mocked to fcorn. fob xii. 4. 

2. To deride by imitation; to mimick in contempt. 

I long, till Edward fall by war’s mifchance. 

For mocking marriage with a dame of France. Shakefpeare. 

3. To defeat; to elude. 

My father is gone into his grave. 

And with his fpirit fadly I furvive. 


Mod 

Tp meek the expeditions of the world; 

To fruftrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Kotten opinion. o/, > r . , Tr 

* T "“-•—«. 

tier 1 . , , will not 7 ‘ 

Mock us with his bleft fight, then (hatch h; m u 

~ 4 4 " ASS., 

H,„V. licence m.l, .... edfsf' f - e 
Tn S ltS b "S htnefs > too ftrong its light ’ p ■ 

To Mock, v To make contemptuousTport' § Pmr ‘ 
1 luck down my officers, break my decrees • 
lor now a time is come to mock at form 1 r 

every m!e M ** “ 35 3 —** * b <= neifife 

^ A. reproach unto the heathen, and a mockiny 


After I have fpoken, mock on. 


Ezek. 

Job 


C0UJ1* 


xxii. 4. 


Gay, 

Crajhaw. 

Dryden. 


When thou mockejl, Audi no man make thee aifemedl' 3 ‘ 

Mock. n.f. [from the verb.] 
t. Ridioile;aa of contempt; fleer; fneer; gibe; fl irt 
Tell the pleafant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn dJus balls to gun-ftones. Shakefp. Henry V 
Oh, tis the fpight of hell, the fiend’s arch mod * 
o ip a wanton, and fuppole her chafle oz, ? a 
Fools make a mock at fin Shakefpeare. 

//l 1 be the portion of thofe who have^Ifomed 
God^dended h,s word, and madcap of every thingS 

Colin makes mock at all her piteous fm“' W 
A lafs that Cic’ly hight, had won his heart. 

2. Imitation; mimickry. 

Now reach a ftrain, my lute. 

Above her mock, or be for ever mute. 

Mock. adj. Falfe; counterfeit; not real. 

The mock aftrologer, El aftrologo fingido. 

J hat fupenor greatnefs and mock majefty, which is aferibed 
to the prince of fallen angels, is admirably preferved. Stefl 
Mo ckable. adj. [from mock.] Expofed to derifion. 

'Fhofe that are good manners at the court, are as ridicu¬ 
lous in the country, as the behaviour of the country is moft 
mockablo at court. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Mock-pri'vet. 7 , r)1 

Mgck-wi'llow. \ n ' 3 ' FIants - Ainfworth. 

Mo'ckel. adj. [the fame with mickle. See Mickle. This 
word is varioufly written mickle, mickel, mochil, mochel, me- 
kle.] Much ; many. 

The body bigg, and mightily pight. 

Thoroughly rooted, and wond’rous height. 

Whilom had been the king of the field. 

And mockell maft to the hufband did yield. Spenfef. 

Mo'cker. n.f [from mock.] 

1. One who mocks ; a fcorner ; a fcofFer; a derider. 

Our very priefts muft become mockers, if they fliall en¬ 
counter fuch ridiculous fubje&s as you are. Shakefpeare. 

Let them have a care how they intrude upon fo great and 
holy an ordinance, in which God is fo feldom mocked but it 
is to the mocker's confufion. South's Sermons. 

2 . A deceiver; an elufory impoftor. 

Mo'ckery. n.f [ynoequerie , Latin.] 

1. Derifion; fcorn ; fportive infult. 

The forlorn maiden, whom your eyes have feen 
The laughing-ftock of fortune’s mockeries. 

Am the only daughter of a king and queen. Fa. Sty. 
Why fiiould publick mockery in print be a better teft of 
truth than fevere railing farcafms. Watts. 

2. Ridicule ; contemptuous merriment. 

A new method they have of turning things that are/erious 
into mockery ; an art of contradi&ion by way of fcorn, where¬ 
with we were long fithence forewarned. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Sport; fubjeift of laughter. 

What cannot be preferv’d when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a ?nockery makes. Shakefp. Othello. 

Of the holy place they made a mockery. 2 Mac . viii. 17- 

4. Vanity of attempt; delufory labour; vain effort. 

It is as the air, invulnerable ; 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shakefp. Hamlet-. 

5. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; vain fhow. 

To have done, is to hang quite out of faftuon, 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shakefpeare. 

What though no friends in fable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

And bear about the mockery of woe _ . 

To midnight dances. Popes Mfel. 

Mo'cking-bird. n. f. [mocking and bird.] An American bir , 
which imitates the note of other birds. 

Mo'ckingly. adv. [from mockery.] In contempt; petulant/j 
with infult. 

Mc/ckiNG' 
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Mo'cking-stock. n.f [mocking and flick.] A but for merri- 

modalis , Latin.] Relating to the 


Mo'dal. adj. [j modale , Fr._ 
forni or mode, not the effence. 

When we fpeak of faculties of the foul, 
the fchools their real diftinction from it, h 


>e. 


we aftert not with 
but only a modal di- 

verfity. Glanville's Scepf 

Moda'lity. n.f [from modal] Accidental difference ; mo¬ 
dal accident. 

The motions of the mouth by which the voice is diferimi- 
nated, are the natural elements of fpeech ; and the applica¬ 
tion of them in their feveral compofitions, or words made of 
them, to fignify things, or the modalities of things, and fo 
to ferve for communication of notions, is artificial. Holder. 
MODE. n.f. [mode, Fr. modus, Latin.] 

1. Form; external variety; accidental diferimination; acci¬ 
dent. 

A mode is that which cannot fubfift in and of itfelf, but is 
always efteemed as belonging to, and fubfifting by, the help 
_ of fome fubftance, which, for that reafon, is called its fub- 
jeift. Watts's Logick, p. i. 

Few allow mode to be called a being in the fame perfedl 
fenfe as a fubftance is, and fome enodes have evidently more 
of real entity than others. JVatts's Logick . 

2. Gradation; degree. 

What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole’s dim curtain, and the linx’s beam ; 

Of fmell, the headlong lionefs between. 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green. 

3. Manner; method; form ; fafliion. 

Our Saviour beheld 
A table richly fpread, in regal mode, 

With diflies pil’d. Milton's Par. Reg. b. ii. 

The duty itfelf being refolved upon, the mode of doino - 
it may eafily be found. Taylor's Guide to a Penitent. 

4. State; appearance. 

My death 

Changes the mode ; for what in me was purchas’d. 

Falls upon thee in a much fairer fort, 

For thou the garland wear’ft fucceflively. Shakefbeare. 

5. [Mode, French.] Fafliion; cuftom. 

There are certain garbs and modes of fpeaking, which vary 
with the times; the fafliion of our clothes being not more 
lubjedt to alteration than that of our fpeech. Denham 

We are to prefer the bleflings of Providence before the 
fplendid curiofmes of mode and imagination. L'Eft range 

. The y W invited from all parts ; and the favour of learn¬ 
ing was the humour and mode of the age. Temple 

As we fee on coins the different faces of perfons, we fee 
too their different haoits and dreffes, according to the mode 
t at prevai e Addifon on ancient Medals, 

it raith itfelf has diff rent drefles worn, 

Mfvnirr 1 * 1 W ° n /7 m °/f S ^ wit fhould take their turn Dope. 

MOD-L. n.f. [modele, trench; modulus, Latin.] 1 

1. A repreftntation in miniature of fomething made or done. 

. draw the form and model of our battle • 

Limit each leader to his feveral charge. 

And part in juft proportion our fmall (Length. Shaken 
You have the modeh of feveral ancient temples, though 
the temples and the gods are periffied. Additan 

2. A copy to be imitated. siaatjon. 

A Ca n we cal1 0Ur 0Wn but death ; 

Aiid that lmall model of the barren earth, 

, O. , lch t rei 7 es as P a he and cover to our bones. 

S As he wh 1 f y Whi ? a " y thi,, g is »«=>fured. 

^ A j /- e • 0 P rell, nies fteps into the throne of Cnrf r u 

tto defp a,rs meafures providence by his own little con’traaed 

5. In Shakefpeare It fee ms to have two unex^Dled^"’’ 
Something formed or produced. anipled 

T , , J bave commended, to his goodnefs 

6 - ; hi ^fch? P d e a r i:gr l rk 

Like little body with a mightv heart. ’ c /w r, 
foMo'DEL. n modeler , French 1 1 hb fhefpeare. 

mould; to form /to dehLeate J ° P ' 3n ! t0 flla P e 5 to 
When they come to model heav’n, 

T he government is modelled after the i?/? ’ V ‘‘ !- 

'hat of the Cantons, as much as fo f.^1, mC mamier 
imitate thofe of fo large an extent. 3 4 m !" uni 'y c a« 

l Addifon on Jf^ly, 


Modeller, n.f [from model:] Planner; fchiftnef; con¬ 
triver. 

Our great modellers of gardens have their magazines of 
plants to difpofe of. SpeLUit. N°. 414. 

MO'DERATE. adj. [moderatus, Lat. mCdere, Fr.] 

1„ Temperate; hot exceflive. 

Sound fleep cometh of moderate eating, but pangs of the 
belly are with ah infatiable man. Ecvluf. xxxi. 20: 

2. Not hot of temper. 

A number of moderate members managed with fo much art 
as to obtain a majority, in a thin houfe, for palling a vote, 
that the king’s conceffions were a ground for a future fettle- 
ment. Swift . 

3. Not luxurious ; not expenlive. 

There’s not fo much left as to furfiilh out 

A ?noderate table. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

4. Not extreme in opinion ; not fanguine in a tenet. 

Thefe are tenets which the moderateji of the Romanifts 

will not venture to affirm. Smalridge. 

Fix’d to one part, but ?nod'rate to the reft. Pope. 

5. Placed between extremes ; holding the mean. 

Quietly confider the trial that hath been thus long had of 

bdth kinds of reformation ; as well this moderate kind, which 
the church of England hath taken, as that other more ex¬ 
treme and rigorous, which certain churches elfewhere have 
better liked. Hooker, l. iv. 

6. Of the middle rate. 

More moderate gifts might have prolong’d his date; 

Too early fitted for a better ftate. Dryden ; 

To Moderate, via. [?noderor, Latin; moderer, Fr.] 

1. To regulate; to reftrain ; to ftill; to pacify ; to quiet • to 

reprefs. 3 

With equal meafure fhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their rage. Spehfer. 

By its aftringent quality it moderates the relaxing quality of 
warm water. Arbuthnot oh Aliments, 

2 . i o make temperate. 

. Ye fwarthy nations of the torrid zone. 

How well to you is this great bounty known ? 

For frequent gales from the wide ocean rife 

T\/r / T ° fan y ° Ur ai f> and moderatc Ikies. Blackmorti 
Mo derately, adv. [from moderate.] 

1. Temperately; mildly. 

2. In a middle degree. 

Each nymph but moderately fair. 

Commands with no lefs rigor here. j Vallpr 

Blood in a healthy ftate, when let out, its red part fhould 

ssssn&r* in * •* r *;±r4t' 

M der E t SA T ENESS ' f fr ° m moierate -'\ State 0f°beiTmo- 
derate; temperatenefs. ° 0 

Modera'twn. n.f [moderatio , Latin. 1 

l«c r e ea fta’t C e e o°/k eXtremity i ^ tem P er t0 P^Tvio- 

tence, itate of keeping a due mean betwixt extremes 

Was it the purpofe of thefe churches, which abolilhed all 

popilh ceremonies, to come back-again to the middle 

of evennefs and moderation? ° P omt 

“ h ” ik ' j * ■»- 

J 1 ?, moderation placing all my glory, ^ 

hfle tones call me whig, and whigs a tory. p ohr 

Calmnefs of mind ; equanimity, [moderation/Fr.] P 

-d , . Equally inur’d J 

By moderation either ftate to bear* 
rrofperous, or adverfe. p Tn, 

3 - Frugality in expence. Mltm Par ‘ h - 

su *- &"*■ 

How does Philopolis feafonably commit the ^ Cm ' s E JT a y s - 

•nfShlv“•: - w ? pp ™ 

tg i ?• * 

^ ^ fe 

f a L h1d n : 

r. Late; recent; not ancient-not Si 
Some of the ancient xnA i , ant ^ ue * 
writers , ha t have laboured in natuml m "? °/ the "*r» 
fympathy between the fun and cenaTn S' ' ’ ll3Ve noted a 
. be glorious parallels then downu • Bacon. 

To ^ wonders, and ^ 


2 . 


fenfes. 


Shak. 

like- 


Pr 
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MOD 

2* I \\ Shakejpeare, vulgar; mean; common. 

Trifles, fuch as we prefent modern friends withal. ., Shakefp . 
Thejuftice 

With eyes fevere and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wife flaws and modern inftances. Skakefpeare . 

We have our philoflophical perflons to make modern and fa- 
- miliar things flupernatural and cauflelefls. Shakefpeare. 

'’Mo'derns. n. f. Thofle who have lived lately, oppofled to 
the ancients. 

There are moderns who, with a flight variation, adopt the 
opinion of Plato. Boyle on Colours. 

Some by old words to fame have made pretence; 
Ancients in phrafle, mere moderns in their fenfle ! Pope. 
Mo'dernism. n. f [from modern. ] Deviation from the an¬ 
cient and claflical manner. A word invented by Swift. 

Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profle and verfle, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

To Modernise, v. a. [from modern.'] To adapt ancient com- 
poflitions to modern perflons or things; to change ancient to 
modern language. 

MO'DEST. adj. [; modefe , Fr. modef us , Latin.] 

Mo'jd hRNNESS. n. f [from modern.] Novelty. 

1. Not arrogant; not prelumptuous ; not boaftful; bafhful. 

Of boafting more than of a tomb afraid; 

A floldier flhould be modef as a maid. Young. 

2. Not impudent; not forward. 

Reflolve me with all modef hafte, which way 
Thou might’fl deferve, or they impofle this uflage. Shakefp. 

Her face, as in a nymph, diflplay’d 
A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray’d 
The blufhing beauties of a modeji maid. Dry den's Ovid. 

3. Notloofle; not unchafte. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modeji wife, the vir¬ 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hulband. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

4. Not exceflive ; not extreme ; moderate ; within a mean. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeji enough without a badge of bit- 
ternefls. Shakefp. Much ado abov.t nothing. 

During the laft four years, by a ?nodeJl computation, there 
have been brought into Breft above fix millions fterling in 
bullion. Addifon's State of the War. 

Mo'destly. adv. [from modeji.'] 

1. Not arrogantly ; not preflumptuoufly. 

Though learn’d, well bred ; and though well bred, fin- 
cere, 

Modjlly bold, and humanly fevere. Pope. 

I may modef ly conclude, that whatever errors there may 
be in this play, there are not thofle which have been objected 
to it.- Dry den's Don Sebafian. 

Firft he modef ly conje&ures. 

His pupil might be tir’d with le&ures : 

Which help’d to mortify his pride, 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide. Swift's Mi feel. 

2 . Not impudently; not forwardly ; with modefty. 

I, your glafls, 

Will modef ly difleover to yourflelf 

That of yourflelf, which yet you know not of. Shakefp. 

3. Not loeflely ; not lewdly. 

4. Not exceflively ; with moderation. 

Mo'dest v. n.f [modef ie, Fr. modef as, Latin.] 

1. Not arrogance ; not preflumptuouflnefls. 

They cannot, with modef y, think to have found out abflo- 
lutely the belt which the wit of men may devife. Hooker. 

2. Not impudence ; not forwardnefls. 

3. Moderation; decency. 

A lord will hear you play; 

But I am doubtful of your modef ies , 

Left over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into flome merry paflfion. Shakefpeare. 

4. Chaftity ; purity of manners. 

Would you not flwear, 

All you that flee her, that fhe were a maid. 

By thefle exterior fhews ? But fhe is more. 

Her blufh is guiltinefls, not madefy. _ Shakefpeare. 

Of the general chara&er of women, which is modefy , he 
has taken a moft becoming care ; for his amorous expreflions 
. go no farther than virtue may allow. Dryden. 

Talk not to a lady in a way that modef y will not permit 
her to anflvver. Clarijfa. 

Modesty-piece, n.f. 

A narrow lace which runs along the upper part of the 
ftays before, being a part of the tucker, is called the modefy- 
pi ece . Addifon's Guard. N°. 118. 

Mo'dicum. n.f. [Latin.] Small portion ; pittance. 

What modicums of wit he utters : his evafions have ears 
thus long. Shakefp. Troil and Crefftda. 

Though hard their fate, 

A cruifle of water, and an ear of corn, 

Yet ftill they grudg’d that modicum. Dryden, 


M O H 

t '“ ■* *• * 
It appears to be more difficult to conceive a difHinSt 'vifibk 
image in the uniform, invariable, eflence of God, than’in 
varioufly modifiable matter; but the manner How I fee either 
ftill efcapes my comprehenfion. ' r , 

Mo'dificaele. adj. [from modify .1 Diverfifiable by various 
modes. 1 

MowweA'-noK. ti.f. [modification, French.] The aft of mo 
dify.ng any thing, or giving it new accidental differences nf 
form or mode. 01 

The chief of all figns is human voice, and the fevefai mo¬ 
difications thereof by the organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of 
the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of the mouth. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

1 he phaenomena of colours in refra< 5 led or refle&ed light 
are not caufed by new modifications of the light varioufly i m l 
prefled, according to the various terminations of the licffif 
and fhadow. «#, Optieks. 

B thefle powers of cogitation, Volition and flenflation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter 
by any motion and modification of it, it neceflarily follows 
that they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, flome in¬ 
corporeal inhabitant within us, which we call flpirit. Bentley. 

To Mo'dify. v. a. [; modifier , French.] 

1. To change the form or accidents of any thing; to fhape. 

Yet there is that property in all letters, of aptnefs to be 
conjoined in fyllables and words through the voluble motions 
of the organs,- that they modify and diferiminate the voice 
without appearing to difeontinue it. * Holder 

The middle parts of the broad beam of white light which 
fell upon the paper, did, without any confine of fhadow to 
modify it, become coloured all over with one uniform colour, 
the colour being always the fame in the middle of the paper 
as at the edges. Newtofs Opticks. 

2 . Tofoften; to moderate. 

After all this di lean ting and modifying upon the matter, 
there is hazard on the yielding fide. L’Ejlrangc. 

Of his grace 

He modifies his firft fevere decree. 

The keener edge of battle to rebate: Dryden. 

Modi'llON. n.f [French; modiolus , Lat.] 

Modillons , in architecture, are little brackets which are 
often fet under the Corinthian and compofite orders, and ferve 
to fupport the projedture of the larmier or drip : this part 
muft be diftingUiflhed from the great model, whiclys the dia¬ 
meter of the pillar; for, as the proportion of an edifice in 
general depends on the diameter of the pillar, fo the fize and 
number of the modillons , as alfo the interval between them, 
ought to have due relation to the whole fabrick. Harris. 

The modillons or dentelli make a noble fhow by their grace¬ 
ful projections. Spectator, N°. 415. 

Mo'dish. adj. [from mode.] Fafhionable; formed according 
to the reigning cuftom. 

But you, perhaps, expeCt a modijh feaft, 

With am’rous fongs, and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. 
Hypocrify, at the fafhionable end of the town, is very dif¬ 
ferent from hypocrify in the city ; the modijl.1 hypocrite endea¬ 
vours to appear more vitious than he really is, the other kind 
of hypocrite more virtuous. Addifon's Spelt. N°. 399. 

Mo'dishly. adv. [from modijh.] Fafhionably. 

Young children fhould not be much perplexed about put¬ 
ting off their hats, and making legs modijhly. Locke. 

Mo'dishness. n. f. [from modijh.] Affectation of the fafhion. 

To Mo'dulate. v. a. [ modulor , Latin.] To form found to a 
certain key, or to certain notes. 

The nofe, lips, teeth, palate, jaw, tongue, weafan, lungs, 
mufcles of the cheft, diaphragm, and mufcles of the belly, 
all ferve to make or modulate the found. Grecu's Cojmol 

Could any perfon fo modulate her voice as to deceive (0 
many. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

Echo propagates around 

Each charm of modulated found. * Anon. 

Modulation, n.f. [from modulate; modulation, .Fr.] 

1. The aCt.of forming any thing to certain proportion. 

The number of the Ample original minerals have not been 
rightly fixt: the matter of two or more kinds being ituxc 
together, and by the different proportion and modulation 0. 
that matter varioufly diverfified, have been reputed all 1 

ferent kinds. L *&SSL 

The fpeech, as it is a found refulting from the modulat 
of the air, has moft affinity to the flpirit, but, as itis-ufteie 
by the tongue, has immediate cognation with the bod), a 

fo is the fitteft inftrument to manage a commerce lx tv. e 

the invifible powers of human fouls cloathed in Beth. 

Government of the Tongue. 

2. Sound modullated; agreeable harmony. . 

Innumerous fongfters, in the frdhening 
Their modulations mix, mellifluous. Th'omjon s p 

Modulator- 
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Mb'DULATOR. #./. [from modulate.] He who forms founds to 
certain key; a tuner; that which modulates. 

The tongue is the grand inftrument of tafte, tne faithful 
iud<?e of all our nouriftiment, the artful modulator of our 
voice, and the neceffary fervant of maftication. Dcrhatn. 

Mo dule, n.f [modulus, Latin.] An empty reprefentation; a 

model. . . 

My heart hath one poor firing to nay it by. 

Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; 

And then, all this thou feeft, is but a clod 

And module of confounded royalty. Shakefp. King John. 

Mo'dus. n.f. [Latin.] Something paid as a compenfation for 
tithes on the luppofition of being a moderate equivalent. 

One terrible circumftance of this bill, is turning the tithe 
of flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a modus , or a 
certain fum in lieu of a tenth part of the produCt. Swift. 

Mo'dwall. n. f A bird. AinJ. 

Moe. adj . [ma, Saxon. See Mo.] More ; a greater number. 
The chronicles of England mention no moe than only fix 
kings bearing the name of Edward fince the conqueft, there¬ 
fore it cannot be there (hould be more. Hooker , b. ii. 

Mo'hair. n. f. [; mohere, moire, Fr.] Thread or ftuff made 
of camels or other hair. 

She, while her lover pants upon her breaft, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian cheft, 

And when fhe fees her friend in deep defpair, 

Obferves how much a chintz exceeds mohair. Pope. 

Mo'hock. n.f. The name of a cruel nation of America given 
to ruffians who infefted, or rather were imagined to infeft, 
the ftreets of London. 

From milk-flop he ftarts up mohock. Prior . 

Who has not trembled at the mohock's name ? Gay. 
Thou haft fallen upon me with the rage of a mad dog, or 
a mohock. Dennis. 

’Moi'dered. adj. Crazed. Ainf 

Mo'idore. n. J. [; nioede , Fr.] A Portugal coin, rated at one 
pound feven fhillings. 

Mo'iety: n. f. [; moitie , French, from moien , the middle.] 
Half; one of two equal parts. 

This company being divided into two equal moieties , the 
one before, the other fince the coming of Chrift ; that part 
which, fince the coming of Chrift, partly hath embraced, 
and partly fhall embrace, the Chriftian religion, we term as 
by a more proper name, the church of Cbnft. Hooker, b. iii. 

The death of Antony 
Is not a Angle doom, in that name'lay 
A moiety of the world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Say, that file were gone, 

Given to the fire, a moiety of my reft 

Might come to me. Shakefp, Winter's Tale. 

Touch'd with human gentlenefs and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakefpeare. 

The militia was fettled, a moiety of which fhould be nomi¬ 
nated by the king, and the other moiety by the parliament. Cl. 

As this, is likely to produce a ceffatipii of arms among one 
half of our ifland, it is reafonable that the more beautiful 
moiety, of his majefty’s fubjeCts fhould eftablifh a truce. Addif 

To Moil. v. a. [ mouiller , French.] 

1. To dawb with dirt. 

All they which were left were moiled with dirt and mire 
by re&fon of the deepnefs of the rotten way. Knolles. 

2 . To weary. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves, re¬ 
ceive 

Prize equal. Chapman's Iliad. 

To Moil. v.n. [ mouiller , French.] 

1. To labour in the mire. 

Moil not too much under-ground, for the hope of mines 
is very uncertain. Bacons EJJays. 

2. To toil; to drudge. 

They toil and moil for the intereft of their mafters, that 
in requital break their hearts ; and the freer they are of their 
flefh, the more fcandalous is the bondage. L'Efiran?c 

Oh the endlefs mifery of the life I lead ! cries th z moiling 
hufband ; to fpend all my days in ploughing. L'Efrange 

Now he muft moil, and drudge, for one he loaths. Dry. 

With thee ’twas Marian’s dear delight 
1 o moil all day, and merry-make at night. 

MOIST, adj. [ moife , moite , French.] 

a. Wet, not dry; wet, not liquid; wet in a fin all degree 

Why were the moif in number fo outdone, & 

That to a thoufand dry they are but one. ’ Bhdmore. 
Many who live well m a dry air, fall into all the difeafes 
Wat depend upon a relaxation in a tmift one. Arbuthnot. 

Nor yet, when moif Arcturus clouds the fky, 

Fhe woods and fields their pleafing toils deny. 

2. Juicy; fucculent. Jf j 

ToM ot ST ‘ \ V ' [fr ° m m °^ T ° make dam Pi to make 

1 o Moisten, f wet to a fmall degree ; to damp. 

Write till your ink be dry; and with your tears 
Moijt it again; and frame fome feeling line, Sba 


Gay's Paf. 


air. 


Shakefp , 


'eare. 


MOL 

His breads are full of milk, and his bones are moljened 

with marrow. _ 7 °^ x *'- 2 4 - 

A pipe a little moifened on the infide, fo as there be no 
drops left, maketh a more folemn found than if the pipe 
were dry. Bacon's Nat. Hfl. N°. 230. 

When torrents from the mountains fall no more, the fwel- 
lino - river is reduced into his fhallow bed, with fcarce water 
to mpifen his own pebbles. _ Dryden's JEn. 

Mo'istener. n.f [from mo fen.] The perfon or thing that 
moiftens. 

Mo'istness. n.f [from moif.] Dampnefs ; wetnefs in a fmall 
degree. 

Pleafure both kinds take in the moifnefs and denfity of the 

Bacon s Nat. Hif. N\ 823. 
The fmall particles of brick or ftone the leaft moifnefs 
would join together. Addifon s Guard. 

Mo'isture. n.f [:moiteur , Fr. from ?noif.] Small quantity 0/ 
water or liquid. 

Sometimes angling to a little river near hand, which, for 
the moif ure it beftowed upon roots of fome flouriftiing trees, 
was rewarded with their fhadow. Sidney ♦ 

All my body’s moifure 

Scarce flerves to quench my furnace-burning heat. Shah. 
Set fuch plants as require much moiflure upon Tandy, dry 
grounds'. Bacons Nat. Hif. N°. 526. 

While drynefls moifure , coldnefls heat refifts, 

All that we have, and that we are, flubfifts. Denbam. 

If fome penurious flource by chance appear’d 
Scanty of waters, when you fcoop’d it dry, 

And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untafted mofiure from him. Addifon. 
Mokes of a net. The meflhes. Ainf. 

Mo'ky. adj. Dark: as, moky weather. Ainf It feems a 
corruption of murky: and in fome places they call it muggy, 
dufky. 

MOLE. 7 i.f. [mcel, Saxon; mole , Fr. ??iola, Lat.] 

1. A mole is a formlefs concretion of extravafated blood, which 

grows unto a kind of flefh in the uterus, and is called a falfe 
conception. Jfiuincy. 

2. A natural fpot or difcolouration of the body. 

To nourifh hair upon the moles of the face, is the perpe¬ 
tuation of a very antient cuftom. Bi-own's Vulgar Errours . 

Such in painting are the warts and moles, which adding a 
likenefs to the face, are not therefore to be omitted. Dryden. 
That Timothy Trim and Jack were the fame perfon, was 
• proved, particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuthnot. 

The peculiarities in Homer are marks and moles, by which 
every common eye diftinguifhes him. Pope. 

3. [From moles, Lat. mole,Fr.] A mound ; a dyke. 

Sion is ftreightened on the north fide by the flea-ruined 
wall of the mole. Sandys. 

With afphaltick filme the gather’d beach 
They faften’d ; and the mole immenfe" wrought on 
Over the foaming deep high-arch’d ; a bridge 
Of length prodigious. Milton's Par. Loft , b. x. 

The great quantities of ftones dug out of the rock could 
not eafily conceal themfelves, had they not been confumed in 
the moles and buildings of Naples. Addifon on Italy. 

Bid the broad arch the dang’rous flood contain. 

The mole projected break- the roaring main. p 0 p e 

4. A little beaft that works under-ground. ^ ‘ 

1 read foftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall; we now are near his cell. Shakefpeare 
W ha t 1S more obvious than a mole, and yet what more 
palpable argument of Providence ? jyg Qre 

Moles have perfea eyes, and holes for them through the 
fkm, not much bigger than a pin’s head. Ray on the Creation. 
i hy arts ol building from the bee receive ; 

Learn, of the mole to plow, the worm to weave. Pobe 
Molebat. n.f. A fift. T; 

Mo'lecaSt. n f [mole and tajl.-j Hillock caft up by a mole ' 

In Spring let the moluafts be fpread, becaufe they hinder 
the mowers. Mortimer’s Aufbandr 

M ment C - A 'T CHER ; and catcher -1 One whofe /mplov- 

ment is to catch moles. ' 1 7 

Get moulecatcher cunningly moule for to kill 
And harrow and caft abroad every hill. TufTer’s 
Molehill [mole and hill.} Hillock thrown t fit 
mole working underground. ^ Y tke 

You teed your folitarinefs with the conceits nf < 
whofe liberal pens can as eafily travel over mountains aS 

A T h fl f 0Eks ’ ° n T hich the faIt - fea billows beat ' 

And Atlas tops the clouds in height that pafs ’ 

Compar d to his huge perfon molehills be P p„- f 
A churchwarden, to exorefs Saint M , Bait fax. 

mountains, lie down before a molehill. '’ D 

Mountains, 
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MOL 

Mountains, which to your Maker’s view 
Seem lefs than molehills do to you. Rofcommon. 

btrange ignorance ! that the fame man who knows 
How far yond’ mount above this molehill fhows, 

Should not perceive a difference as great 

Between fmall incomes and a vaft eftate ! Dry den's Juv 

To Mole'st. v. a. [molejler, Fr. molefius, Lat.j To difturb • 
to trouble ; to vex. * 

If they will■ firmly perfiff concerning points which hitherto 
have been difputed of, they muft agree that they have molefl- 
ed the church with needlefs oppofition. Hooker , b. 'iii. 

No man fhall meddle with them, or mole/l them in any 

™« er V J . i Mac. X. 35. 

rleafure and pain figmfy whatfoever delights or molejls us. 

Locke. 

Both are doom’d to death * 

And the dead wake not to moleji the living. Route. 

Molesta'tion. n.f. [, moleftia , Latin, from moleji. J Diftur- 
bance ; uneafinefs caufed by vexation. 

Though ufelefs unto us, and rather of molejlation , we re- 
frain from killing fwallows. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

An internal fatisfaCtion and acquiefcience, or diffatisfaCtion 
and molejlation of fpirit, attend the practice of virtue and vice 
refpedtively. Norris's Mifcel. 

Mole'ster. n. f. [from moleji .] One who difturbs. 

Mo'letrack, n. f. [ mole and track. ] Courfe of the mole un¬ 
der-ground. 

7 he pot-trap is a deep earthen vefiel fet in the ground, 
with the brim even with the bottom of the moletracks. Mort. 

Mo'le warp, n.f [mole and peoppan, Saxon.] A mole. 

The molewarp's brains mixt therewith all, 

And with the fame the pifmire’s gall. Drayton's Nymphid. 

Mo'llient. adj. [ molliens , Latin.1 Softening. 

Mo'llifiable. adj. [from mollify.'] That may be foftened. 

Mollifica'tion. n.f. [from mollify .] 

1. The adt of mollifying or foftening. 

For induration or mollification , it is to be inquired what 
will make metals harder and harder, and what will make 
them fofter and fofter. Bacon. 

2. Pacification; mitigation. 

Some mollification , fweet lady. Shakefpeare. 

Mo'llifier. n.f. [from mollify.] 

1. That which foftens; that which appeafes. 

The root hath a tender, dainty heat; when, when it 
cometh above ground to the fun and air, vanifheth ; for it is 
a great mollifier. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 863. 

2. He that pacifies or mitigates. 

To Mo'llify. v. a. [motto, Latin ; mollir , Fr.] 

1. To foften; to make foft. 

2. To affwage. 

Neither herb, nor mollifying plaifter, reftored them to 
health. TVifd. xvi. 12. 

Sores have not been clofed, neither bound up, neither mol¬ 
lified with ointment. If a. i. 6. 

3.. Toappeafe; to pacify; to quiet. 

Thinking her filent imaginations began to work upon fome- 
what, to mollify them, as the nature of mufick is to do, 
I took up my harp. Sidney , b. ii. 

He brought them to thefe favage parts, 

And with fweet fcience mollify d their ftubborn hearts. 

Fairy ^ ucen , b. ii. 

The crone, on the wedding-night, finding the knight’s 
averfion, fpeaks a good word for herfelf, in hope to mollify 
the fullen bridegroom. Dryden. 

4. To qualify; to leffen any thing harfh or burdenfome. 

They would* by yielding to Tome things, when they re- 
fufed others, fooner prevail with the houfes to mollify their 
demands, than at firft to reform them. Clarendon, b. viii. 
Cowley thus paints Goliah : 

The valley, now, this monfter feem’d to fill. 

And we, methought, look’d up to him from our hill; 
w here the two words, feem’d and methought, have mollified 
the figure. Dryden's Pref. to his State of Innocence. 

Mo'lten. part. paff. from melt. ^ 

Brafs is molten out of the ftone. job xxviii. 2. 

In a fmall furnace made of a temperate heat; let the heat 
be fuch as may keep the metal tnolten, and no more. Bacon. 

Love’s myftick form the artizans of Greece 
In wounded ffone, or molten gold exprefs. Prior. 

Mo'ly. n.f. [ moly , Latin; moly, French.] 

The molly hath pinnated leaves, like thofe of the lentifcus, 
but are terminated by an odd lobe : the flower expands in the 
form of a rofe, and the fruit refembles a grain of pepper. 

Miller. 

Moly , or wild garlick, is of feveral forts'; as the great 
moly of Homer, the Indian moly, the moly of Hungary, fer- 
pent’s moly-, the yellow moly, Spanifh purple moly, Spanifh 
filver-capped moly , Diofcorides’s moly , the fweet moly of Mont¬ 
pelier : the roots are tender, and muft be carefully defended 


MOM 

from frofts: as for the time of their flowering, the mol, of 
Homer flowers in May, and continues till July, and fe d ' 
all the reft except the laft, which is late in September ■ thev 
are hardy, and will thrive in any foil. Mortimer', Hi J 
The fovereign plant he drew, • ’ 

And fhew’d its nature, and its wondrous pow’r, 

Black was the root, but milky white the flow’r ; 

Molly the name. Pol's Oj,/r n 

Molo'sses. )*./. [mellazzo, Italian.] Treacle; the fpuml « 
Mola sses. \ fcum of the juice of the fugar-cane. 

Mojvie -n.f. A dull, ftupid blockhead, a ftock, a poft: this 
owes its original to the French word momon, which fionifies 
the gaming at dice in mafquerade, the cuftom and rSle of 
which is, that a ft rift filence is to be obferved; whatfoever 
fum one ftakes another covers, but not a word is to be 
fpoken; from hence alfo comes our word mum for filence. 

,. , Hanmer. 

Mome, malthorfe,-capon, coxcomb, idiot, patch! 
Either get thee from the door, or fit down at the hatch. 

% _ Shakefpeare's Comedy of Errours 

MO'MENT. n.f. [moment , Fr. momentum , Latin.] 

1. Confequence; importance; weight; value. 

We do not find that our Saviour reproved them of error 
for thinking the judgment of the fcribes to be worth the ob¬ 
jecting, for efteeming it to be of any moment or value in mat¬ 
ters concerning God. Hooker, b. ii. 

I have feen her die twenty times upon far poorer moment. 

Shakefpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

What towns of any moment but we have ? Shake/p. 
It is an abftrufe fpeculation, but alfo of far lefs moment and 
confequence to us than the others; feeing that without this 
we can evince the exiftence of God. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Force; impulfive weight; actuating power. 

The place of publick prayer is a circumftance in the out¬ 
ward form, which hath moment to help devotion. Hooker . 

Can thefe or fuch be any aid to us ? 

Look they as they were built to fhake the world ? 

Or be a moment to our enterprise ? Benj. Johnfon. 

Touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even fcale. Milton's Par. Lofi, b. x. 

He is a capable judge ; can hear both Tides with an indif¬ 
ferent ear; is determined only by the moments of truth, and 
fo retrads his paft errors. Norris's Mifcel. 

3. An indivifible particle of time. 

If I would go to hell for an eternal moment , or fo, I could 
be knighted. Shakefp. Merry IVives of Windjor. 

The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 

Unlefs the deed go with it: from this moment 
The very firftlings of my heart fhall be 
The firftlings of my hand. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The imaginary reasoning of brutes is not a dimnCt reafon- 
ing, but performed in a phyfical moment. Hale. 

Yet thus receiving and returning blifs 
In this great moment , in this golden now, 

When ev’ry trace of what, or when, or how, 

Shou’d from my foul by raging love be torn. Prior. 

Mome'ntally. adv. [from momentum, Latin.] For a mo¬ 
ment. 

Air but momentaUy remaining in our bodies, hath no pro¬ 
portionable fpace for its converfion, only of length enough to 
refrigerate the heart. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii* 

Momenta'neous. 7 adj. [momentanee , Fr. momentaneus, Lat.j 
Mo'mentany. 5 Lafting but a moment. 

Small difficulties, when exceeding great good is fure to en- 
fue ; and, on the other fide, momentary benefits, when the 
hurt which they draw after them is unlpeakable, are not at 
all to be refpe&ed. Hooker, b. i* 

Flame above is durable and confident; but with us it is a 
ftranger and momentany. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 3 r ‘ 

Momentary, adj. [from moment.] Lafting for a moment; 
done in a moment. 

Momentary as a found, 

Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream. Shakefpeare. 

Scarce could the fhady king 
The horrid fum of his intentions tell, 

But fhe, fwift as the momentany wing 
Of light’ning, or the words he fpoke, left hell. Crajhaw. 

Swift as thought the flitting fhade 
Through air his momentary journey made. Hr) ert. 

, Onions, garlick, pepper, fait and vinegar, taken in g re ^ 
quantities, excite a momentary heat and fever. Ar ut nio. 
Mome'ntous. adj. [from momentum , Latin.] Impor an > 
weighty ; of confequence. 

Great Anne, weighing th’ events of war pU'libs. 

Momentous , in her prudent heart thee chofe. JP 

If any falfe ftep be made in the more momentous con 
of life, the whole fcheme of ambitious defigns is bro en. 


Mo'MMER*' 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langua 


Dryden. 


Dryden's Virg. money 
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Mc/mmery. n.f. [or mummery , from mummer , mbmerie, Fr.] 
An entertainment in which mafkers play frolicks. See Mome. 
All was jollity, 

Feafting and mirth, light wantonnefs and laughter. 

Piping and playing, minftrelfy and mafking, 

Till life fled from us like an idle dream, 

A fhew of mommery without a meaning. Roive. 

Mo'nachal. adj. [monacal, Fr. monachalis , Lat. [xovoox'™*-] 
Monaftick.; relating to monks, or conventual orders. 
Mo'nachism. n.f. [i monachifme , Fr.] The ftate of monks; 
the monaftick life. 

^Io'nad. 7 y- j-„ 0Va Y] An indivifible thing.] 

Mo'nade. j J Lr 

Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfelf 
is nothing elfe but an infinite congeries of phyfical monads. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 
MONARCH, n.f. [monarch , Fr. ^ovap^o?.] 

1. A governor invefted with abfolute authority; a king. 

I was 

A morfel for a monarch . Shakefp. Ant . and Cleopatra. 

Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expe£! that you fhould roufe yourfelf. Shakefpeare. 
The father of a family or nation, that ufes his fervants like 
children, and advifes with them in what concerns the com¬ 
monweal, and thereby is willingly obeyed by them, is what 
the fchools mean by a monarch. Temple's Mifcel. 

2. One fuperior to the reft of the fame kind. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. 

With eafe diftinguifh’d is the regal race. 

One monarch wears an open, honeft face ; 

Shap’d to his fize, and godlike to behold. 

His royal body fliines with fpecks of gold, 

Return’d with dire remorfelefs fway, 

The monarch favage rends the trembling prey. Pope's Odyf. 

3. Prefident. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats -our cares be drown’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Mona'rchal. adj. [from monarch.] Suiting a monarch ; re¬ 
gal ; princely; imperial. 

Satan, whom now tranfeendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Confcious of higheft worth, unmov’d thus fpake. Milton. 
Monarchical, adj. [monarchique , Fr. ju-ovapp^ncof, from mo¬ 
narch.] Vefted in a Tingle ruler. 

That ftorks will only live in free Rates, is a pretty con¬ 
ceit to advance the opinion of popular policies, and from an¬ 
tipathies in nature to difparage monarchical government. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 
The decretals refolve all into a monarchical power at Rome. 

Baker's Refections on Learning. 
To Mo'narchise. v. n. [from monarch.] To play the king. 
Allowing him a breath, a little feene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and kill with looks. 
Mo'narchy. n.f. [monarchic , Fr. [xovapx i &.] 

1. The government of a fingle perfon. 

While the monarchy flourifhed, thefe wanted not a protec- 

*95: Atterbury's Sermons. 

2 . Kingdom; empire. 

I paft 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The firft that there did greet my ftranger foul. 

Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick* 

Who cried aloud. What fcourge for perjury 
Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence. Shakefpeare. 
This fmall inheritance 

Contenteth me, and’s worth a monarchy. Shakefpeare. 
Monastery, n.f. [monajlere, Fr. monafierium , Lat.] Houfe 
of religious retirement; convent. It is ufually pronounced, 
and often written, monafiry. 

Then courts of kings were held in high renown ; 

There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d. 

But chafte as maids in monajleries liv’d. Dryden 

In a momfiery your devotions cannot carry you fo far toward 

Pope. 
Re- 


Shakefpeare, 
Kings xx i. 2. 


MON 

Mo'nday. n. f. [from mom auAday.] "The fecond day of the 

week. , tv 

Mo'ney. n.f [mohnoye, French ; moneta , Latin. It has pro¬ 
perly no plural except when money is taken for a fingle piece; 
but monies was formerly ufed for fums;] Metal coined for 
the purpofes of commerce. 

Importune him for monies ; be not ceaft 
With flight denial. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The jealous wittolly knave hath maffes of mo'ney. Shakefp . 

You need my help, and-you fay, 

Shylock, we would have monies. 

Twill give thee the worth of it in money. 

Wives the readieft helps 
To betrav heady hufbands, ro’b the eafy. 

And lend the monies on return of luft. Benj .Johnfon. 

Money differs from uncoined filver, in that the quantity of 
filver in each piece of money is afeertained by the ftamp it 
bears, which is a publick voucher. Locke . 

My difeourfe to the hen-peck’d has produced many corre- 
fpondents ; fuch a difeourfe is of general ufe, and every mar¬ 
ried man’s money. Addi. on s Spell. N°482. 

People are not obliged to receive any monies , except of 
their own coinage by a publick mint. Swift. 

Thofe huckfterers or money jobbers will be found neceffary, 
if this brafs money is made current in the exchequer. Swift. 

Mo'neyeag. n.f. [money and bag.] A large purfe. 

Look to my houfe; I am right loth to go ; 

There is fome ill a brewing towards my reft, 

For I did dream of moneybags to-night. Shakefpeare. 

My place was taken up by an ill-bred puppy, with a mo¬ 
neybag under each arm. Addifon's Guard. N°. 106. 

Mo'neybox. n.f. [money and box.] A till. 

Moneychanger, n. f. [money and change.] A broker in 


Shakefp. 



f ,• y fUltor , t0 forf r ar the ful1 ftream of the world, 
TK n* m 3 nd ‘J k L mere| y . Shak. As you Uk e it 

1 he filiaous and hany veils of the ftriaell orders of friers 

^lohn^ '7Ff tl0n ° f thClr m0 ™ Jiuk Hfe from the example 
J Ehas - . , P/own', y u l gar Errours, Tv 

When young, you led a life monafiick. 

And wore a vaft ecclefiaftick; 

Now in your age you grow fantaftick. Denham \ 


\ 


The uferers or moneychangers being a fcandalous employment 
at Rome, is a reafon for the high rate of intereft. Arbuthnot. 
Mo'ne yed. adj. [from money.] Rich in money : often ufed in 
oppofition to thofe who are poffeffed of lands. 

Invite moneyed men to fend to the merchants, for the con¬ 
tinuing and quickening of trade. Bacon's EJfays. 

If exportation will not balance importation, away muft 
your filver go again, whether moneyed or not moneyed ; for 
where goods do not, filver muft pay for the commodities you 
f P end - # Locke. 

Several turned their money into thofe funds, merchants as 
well as other moneyed men. Swift. 

With thefe meafures fell in all monied men ; fuch as had 
raifed vaft fums by trading with ftocks and funds; and lend¬ 
ing upon great intereft. Swift, 

Mo'neyer. n.f. [monhoyer-eur, Fr. from motley.] 

1 . One that deals in money; a banker. 

2 . A coiner of money. 

Mo'neyless. adj. [from money.] Wanting money; pennilefs. 

The ftrong expectation of a good certain falary will out¬ 
weigh the fefs by bad rents received out 6f lands in moneylefs 
time. SwYt 

Mo'ne ymatter. n. f [money and matter.] Account of debtor 
and creditor. 

What if you and I Nick lhould enquire how moneymatters 
,/? nd between us ? Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bill. 

Mo neyscrivener. n.f [money an dferivener.] One who raifes 
money for others. 

Suppofe a youne unexperienced man in the hands of money- 
jcrivmers- fuch fellows are like your wire-drawing mills, if 
they get hold of a man's finger, they will pull in his whole 
body at laft. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull 

Mo'neywort. n.f. A plant. J J J 

“iT'V'Z?- W. and Something value- 

able , fomething that will bring money. 

C f lther m . onG y or ttcneyfworth in all the controver- 

Mo'nger. n.f [manjepe, Saxon, a trader; from manxian 
Saxon to trade.] A dealer; a feller. It is ufed Tftef 
name of any commodity to eXprefs a feller of that rnmm 
d ity: as a fijhmonger, Ld foretimes a niedler 
as, a whoremonger ; a newfmonger. * in S* 

n u Th> ihl P ati£nt ft at es monger 
, Lould now contain himfelf no longer. Hudibra< * 
Mongrel, adj [as itsonganK, from man 3 , Saxon ’ P ' 
to mix, Dutch.] Of * mixed breed. 

T 7his zealot 

is ot a mongrel , divers kind, 

c wl4 „ **** b * 

I’m bur, UUUn til:. _?**'' D " 

But mongrel mifehieveus. J . 

Dryden, 

Bafe* 


111 . 
or mengen. 
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Bafe, groveling, wortnlefs wretches; 

Mongrels rn fadion ; poor faint-hearted traitors. Addifon. 

His fnendfhip ftill to few confin’d, J 

Were always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank, or mongrel breed, 

Who fain wou’d pafs for lords indeed. Swift's Miftel 

Mo NIMENT. n.f. [from moneo, Lat.] It feems here to fwnify 
infcription. ■> 

Some others were driven and diftent 

Into great ingots and to wedges fquare, 

, , ® ome ln round P^tes withouten muniment. Fairy Queen 

To Mo NISH v.a. [moneo, Lat.] To admonilh, of whTch it 
is a contraction. 

Monijh him gently, which {hall make him both willing to 
amend, and glad to go forward in love. Afcham’s Schoolmafler. 

Monisher. n.f. [from momjh.} An admonilher; a monitor. 

Monition, n.f, [ momtio , Latin; monition , Fr.] 

1. Information; hint. 

We have no vifible monition of the returns of any other 
periods, tuch as we have of the day, by fucceffive light and 

d T ar n ne §: . Holder on Time. 

2 . lnlrruCtion ; document. 

Unruly ambition is deaf, not only to the advice of friends, 
but to The counfels and monitions of reafon itfelf. L’Efrange. 

After fage monitions from his friends. 

His talents to employ for nobler ends, 

^ He turns to politicks his dang’rous wit. Swift. 

Mo'nitor. n. f [Latin.J One who warns of faults, or in¬ 
forms of duty; one who gives ufeful hints. It is ufed of an 
upper fcholar in a fchool commiflioned by the mafter to look 
to the beys in his abfence. 

You need not be a monitor to the king; his learning is 
eminent: be but his fcholar, and you are fafe. Bacon. 

It was the privilege of Adam innocent to have thefe notions 
alfo firm and untainted, to carry his monitor in his bofom, his 
law in his heart, and to have fuch a confidence as might be 
its own cafuift. South’s Sermons. 

' We can but divine who it is that fpeaks ; whether Perfius 
himfelf, or his friend and tnonitor , or a third perfon. Dry den. 

The pains that come from the necefilties of nature, are 
monitors to us to beware of greater mifehiefs. Locke. 

Mo'nitor v. adj. [ monitoire , Fr. monitor ius, Lat.] Conveying 
ufeful inftru&ion ; giving admonition. 

Lofies, mifearriages, and difappointments, are monitory 
and inftru&ive. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

He is fo taken up ftill, in fpite of the monitory hint in my 
effay, with particular men, that he negle&s mankind. Pope. 

Mo'nitory. n.f. Admonition; warning. 

A king of Hungary took a bifliop in battle, and kept him 
prifoner; whereupon the pope writ a monitory to him, for 
that he had broken the privilege of holy church. Bacon. 

MONK. n.f. [monec, Saxon; monachus , Latin; [Lovccysog.] 
One of a* religious community bound by vows to certain ob- 
fervances. 

’Twould prove the verity of certain words, 

Spoke by a holy monk. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Abdemeleck, as one weary of the world, gave over all, 
and betook himfelf to a folitary life, and became a melan¬ 
choly Mahometan monk. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

The dronifh monks , the fcorn and fhame of manhood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take pofleflion. 


And neftle in their ancient hives again. 


Rowe. 


O - 

Mmks , in fome refpecls, agree with regulars, as in the 
fubftantial vows of religion ; but in other refpects, monks and 
regulars differ; for that regulars, vows excepted, are not tied 
up to fo ftridl a rule of life as monks are. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Mo'nkey. n.f. [monikin , a little man.] 

1. An ape ; a baboon ; a jackanapes. An animal bearing fome 
rcfemblance of man. 

One of them {hewed me a ring that he had of your daugh¬ 
ter for a monkey: Tubal, it was my turquoife ; I would not 
have given it for a wildernefs of monkeys. Shakefpeare. 

More new-fangled than an ape ; more giddy in my defires 
than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, deffroy their young 
ones by fenfelefs fondnefs. Locke on Education. 

With glittering gold and fparkling gems they fhine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2. A word of contempt, or flight kindnefs. 

This is the monkey’ s own giving out; {he is perfuaded I 
will marry her. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Poor monkey! how wilt thou do for a father ? Shakefp. 

Mo'nkery. n.f. [from monk.'] The monaftick life. 

Neither do I meddle with their evangelical perfection of 
vows, nor the dangerous fervitude of their raffi and impotent 
votaries, nor the inconveniences of their monkery. Hall. 

Mo'nkhood. n.f. [monk and hood!\ T he character of a monk. 

He had left off his monkhood too, and was no longer obliged 

- to them. Atterbury. 

’Mo'nkj sh Tad), [from monk .J Monaftick ; pertaining to monks; 
taught by monks. 

^ Thofe publick charities are a greater ornament to this city 


MON 

than all its wealth, and do more real honour to the r P f„ j 
religion, than redounds to the church of Rome from 

and of wMchi: 11 ;-:,': 

Rife, rife Rofcomm 0 ,’, fee the Blenldm' 

1 he dull conftraint of monkijh rhyme refufe ’ « •, 
Monk’s-hood, n.f A plant. ‘ * * m T- 

Monk’s-rhubarb, n.f. A fpecies of dock- its 

uled in medicine. roots are 

Mo'nochord. n.f [y.6v<&> and'WjM 
i. ^ mftrument of one firing: as", the trumpet marine Har 
A. kmd of inftrument anciently of fingular ufe for the kP 
lating of founds: the ancients made ufe of it to deterJL 
the proportion of founds to one another: when the chord wis 
divtded into two equal parts, fo that the terms were as one 
to one, they called them unifons ; but if they were as two 
to one, they called them oaaves or diapafons; when they 
were as three to two, they called them fifths or diapentes' 
if tliey were as four to three, they called them fourths or dia’ 
tefferons; if the terms were as five to four, they called it 
diton or a tierce major; but if the terms were as fix tofiv- 
thenthey called it a demi-diton, or a tierce minor: and’ 
la ly if the terms were as twenty-four to twenty-five, they 
called it a demiton or dieze : the monochcrd being thus divid 
ed, was properly that which they called a fvftem, of which 
there were many kinds, according to the different divifions of 
trie 7710)20chord, Hq 

Mon'ocular. I adj. [ ( xm(&> and oculus.] One-eyed; havin'* 
Mono culous. \ only one eye. 

He was well ferved who, going to cut down an antient 
white hawthorn tree, which, becaufe {he budded before 
others, might be an occafion of fuperftition, had fome of the 
prickles flew into his eyes, and made him monocular. Howel 
Thole of China repute all the reft of the world monoculous. 

Monody, n.f monodie , Fr.] A poem fung by one 

perfon not in dialogue. 1 

Mono gamist. n.f. [fxovt^ and yxy .© 3 ; monogame, Fr.] One 
who difallows fecond marriages. 

Mono'gamy. n.f [ monogamic , Fr. y.bvog and yeeuiee.] Mar¬ 
riage of one wife. 

Mo'nogram. n.f (aov<& and •ypdy.px ; monogramme, Fr.] A 
cypher ; a character compounded of feveral letters.' 
Monologue, n. f [^A^ and A oy ^ 3 ; monologue, Fr.] A 
feene in which a perfon of the drama fpeaks by himfelf; a 
foliloquy. 

He gives you an account of himfelf, and of his returning 
from the country, in monologue ; to which unnatural way of 
narration Terence is fubjedt in all his plays. Dryden. 

Mq'nomachy. n.f [y.ouou.a.^icc ; y.6v(& and pekyrn.] A duel; 
a Angle combat. 

Mo'nome. n.f. [ monome , Fr.] In algebra, a quantity that has 
but one denomination or name ; as, ab, aab, aaab. Harris. 
Monope'talous. adv. [monopetale, Fr. y.ov(&> and tAtuXov.] 
It is ufed for fuch flowers as are formed out of one leaf, how- 
foever they may be feemingly cut into many fmall ones, and 
thofe fall off together. Quincy. 

Monopolist, n. f [monopoleur, French.] One who by en¬ 
grailing or patent obtains the foie power or privilege of vend¬ 
ing any commodity. 

To Monopolize, v.a. [ftov^y and srwAwo; monopoler , Fr.] 
To have the foie power or privilege of vending any commo¬ 
dity? 

He has fuch a prodigious trade, that if there is not fome 
flop put, he will monopolize ; nobody will fell a yard of dra¬ 
pery, or mercery ware, but himfelf. Arbuthnot. 

Mono'poly. n.f [povoiruXla .; monopole, Fr. yovOf and ■srw- 
Aew.] The excluflve privilege of felling any thing. 

Doft thou call me fool, boy ? 

—All thy other titles haft thou given away; that thou 
waft born with. 

—Lords and great men will not let me ; if I had a mono¬ 
poly on’t they would have part on’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

One of the moft oppreflive monopolies imaginable ; all 
others can concern only fomething without us, but this faf- 
tens upon our nature, yea upon our reafon. Go. of the Tongue. 

Shakefpeare rather writ happily than knowingly and jultly; 
and Johnfon, who by ftudying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet feemed to envy to pofterity that know¬ 
ledge, and to make a monopoly of his learning. Dryden s Juv. 
Mono'ptote. n.f. [fjt.6v(§y> and -Aluo-ig.] Is a noun ufed only 
in fome one oblique cafe. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Mono'stich. n.f [juovonxov.] A compofition of one verfe. 

Monosylla'bical. adj. [from monojyllable.'] Confifting or 
words of one fyllable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE. n.f. [monofyllabe, Fr. and <ruA- 

Aa£'A] A word of only one fyllable. 

My name of Ptolemy ! 

It is fo long it afks an hour to write it: 

I’ll change it into Jove or Mars ! 

Or any other civil monofyllable , 

That will not tire my hand, Dryden*s Cleomer.ei- 
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Thefe although not infenfible how much oiir language 
was already overstocked with monofyllables, yet, to fave time 
and nains/introduced that barbarous cuftom of abbreviating 
WO rds, to fit them to the meafure of their yerfes. Swift. 

Monofyllable lines, unlefs artfully managed, areTiff or lan- 
guifhing; but may be beautiful to exprefs melancholy.^ 

MoNOSy'llabled. adj. [monofyllabe, Fr. from monofyllable.'] 
Confifting of one fyllable. 

Nine taylors, if rightly fpell’d, 

Into one man are j?ionofyllabled. , Cleaveland-. 

MoNO'tony. n.f [y.ovolovicc ; y.ovog and rovog ; monotonie, Fr.] 
Uniformity of found ; want of variety in cadence. 

I could object to the repetition of the fame rhimes withm 
four lines of each other as tiiefome to the ear through their 
monotony. P'P e * Letters. 

MO'NS 1 EUR. n. f [French.] A term of reproach for a 
Frenchman. 

A Frenchman his companion; 

An eminent monfieur, that, it feems, much loves 
A Gallian girl. Shakefpeare’s Cymbelihe. 

Monso'on. n.f. [monfon, mon^on, Fr.] , 

Monfoons are fluffing trade winds in the Eaft Indian ocean, 
which blow periodically; fome for half a year one way, 
others but for three months, and then ftiift and blow for fix 
or three months direcftly contrary. Harris. 

The monfoons and trade winds are conftant and periodical 
even to the thirtieth degree of latitude all around the globe, 
and feldom tranfgrefs or fall fliort of thofe bounds. Ray. 

MO'NSTER. n.J. [monjlre, Fr. monjlrum, Latin.] 

1. Something out of the common order of nature. 

It ought to be determined whether monjlers be really a di- 
ftindl fpecies ; we find, that fome of thefe monftrous pro¬ 
ductions have none of thofe qualities that accompany the 
eflence of that fpecies from whence they derive. Locke. 

2. Something horrible for deformity, wickednefs, or mifehief. 

If {he live long. 

And, in the end, meet the old courfe of death. 

Women will all turn monjlers. Shakefp. King Lear. 

All human virtue 

Finds envy never conquer’d but by death : 

The great Alcides ev’ry labour paft. 

Had ftill this monjler to fubdue at laft. 

To Mo'nster. v. a. [from the noun.] 
common order of things. Not in ufe. 

Her offence 

Muft be of fuch unnatural degreee 
That monjlers it. 

I had rather have one fcratch my head i’ th’ fun, 

When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monjler’d. Shakefp. Coriolanas. 

Monstrosity. 7 n.f. [from monjlrous.] The ftate of being 

Monstru'osity. J monftrous, or out of the common order 
of the univerfe. Monjlrofty is more analogous. 

This is the morijlruofty in love, that the will is infinite, 
and the execution confin’d. Shakefp. Troil. and Crejfida. 

Such a tacit league is againft fuch routs and fhoals of peo¬ 
ple, as have utterly degenerated from nature, as have in their 
very body and frame of eftate a monjlrofity. Bacon. 

We read of monftrous births, but we often fee a greater 
monjlrofty in educations : thus, when a father has begot a 
man, he trains him up into a beaft. South’s Sermons. 

. By- the fame law monjlrofty could not incapacitate from mar* 
Tiage, witnefs the cafe of hermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Mo nstrous. adj. [monfrueux, Fr. monfrofus, Latin.] 

I. Deviating from the ftated order of nature. 

Every thing that exifts has its particular conftitution ; and 
yet fome monjlrous productions have few of thofe qualities 
which accompany the eflence of that fpecies from whence 
they derive their originals. Locke. 

-1^, wonderful. Generally with fome degree of dif* 

Is it not monfrous that this player here 
But in a fiction, in a dream of paflion. 

Could force his foul fo to his conceit. 

That, from her working, all his vifage wan’d. Shah ft,. 

inwUfifTi rr' i?"® half P enn y worth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of fack. e r, r . 

3 . Irregular; enormous. Shakefpeare. 

No monftrous height, or breadth, or length appear, 

-The whole at once is bold and regular. p.,.. 

4 - Shocking; hateful. 5 *° pe - 

the W WaS f inVC u ti0n glvCn ° Ut b ? the Spaniards, to fave 
tne monfrous fcorn their nation received. j 

, Excec f "giy ! very much. A cant term! 
Uil of vitriol and petroleum, a dram of each, turn into a 

and^TKflM/^ 311 ^- ^ ref ‘u‘ ng a fa ‘ r doud in * he b °tt°r"s 
nd a monjlrous thick oil on' the top. „ 

pleafedlgain! fily ^ thC h °° kS ’ and mon J irous h ard to be 

the rich have ftill a gibe in ftore, ^ E ^’ ange ' 
And will be monftrous witty on the poor. Drydm’s Juv. 


Pope . 
To put out of the 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
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Mo'NSTkousLY. adv. [from monfrous.] ♦ • 

1. In a manner out of the common order of natdre ; fhock- 
ingly; terribly; horribly. 

He walks; 

And that felf chain about his neck,' 

Which he forfwore moft monfroufly to have. Shakefpeare . 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth, but fuperlatively 
and monfroufy lo in his old age. South s. Sermons. 

2. To a great or enormous degree. 

Thefe truths with his example you difprove. 

Who with his wife is monf roufy in love. Dryden!s Juvi 

Mo'NSTROtfSNESs. n.f. [from monfrous.] Enormity ; irregu¬ 
lar nature or behaviour. 

See the monfroufiefs of man. 

When he looks out in an ungrateful ftiape ! Shakefpeare . 

MO'NT ANT. n.f [French.] A term in fencing. 

Vat be all you, one, two, tree, four, come for ? 

—To fee thee fight, to fee thee pafs thy pun<Ro, thy 
ftock, thy traverfe, thy diftance, thy montant. Shakefp; 

MONTE'RO. n.f. [Spaniflh.] A horfeman’s cap. 

His hat was like a helmet,'or, Spaniih montero. Bacon. 
Monte'th. h. f. [from the name,of the inventor.] A veffel 
in which glafles are waftied. 

New things produce new vyords, and thus Monicth 
Has by one veffel fav’d his name from death. King, 

MONTH, n.f [mona^S, Saxon.] A fpace of time either mea- 
fured by the fun or moon : the lunar month is the time be¬ 
tween the change and change, or the time in which the moon 
comes to the fame point: the folar month is the time in 
which the fun paffes through a fign of the zodiack : the 
calendar months, by which we reckon time, are unequally 
of thirty or one-and-thirty days, except February, which is 
of twenty-eight; and in leap year cf twenty-nine. 

Till the expiration of your month. 

Sojourn with my After. Shakefp. King Lear „ 

From a month old even unto five years old. Lev. xxvii. 6. 
Months are not only lunafy, and meafured by the moon, 
but alfo folary, and determined by the motion of the fun, in 
thirty degrees of the ecliptick. Brown's Vulgar Lrroursj, b. iv. 

As many months as I fuftain’d her hate, 

So many years is {he condemn’d by fate 
To daily death. Dryden’s TIjso. and Honoria . 

Month’s mind. n.f. Longing defire. 

You have a month’s mind to them. Shakefpeare , 

For if a trumpet found, or drum beat. 

Who has not a month’s mind to combat ? Hudibrasj, p. L 
Mo'nthly. adj. [from month.’] 

1. Continuing a month ; performed in a month. 

I would afk concerning the monthly revolutions of the moon 
about the earth, or the diurnal ones of the earth upon its 
own axis, whether thefe have been finite or infinite. Bentley . 

2. Happening every month. 

The youth of heav’nly birth I view’d. 

For whom our monthly vi&ims are renew’d. Dryden, 

Mo'nthly. adv. Once in a month. 

If the one may very well monthly, the other may as well 
even daily, be iterated. Hooker, b. v. 

O fwear not by the moon, th’ inconftant moon, 

That changes monthly in her circled orb ; 

Left that thy love prove Iikewife variable. Shdkefbeare 
MONTOUR, n.f. [French.] In horfemanfliip, a ftontffl 
as the ftirrups, which Italian riding-mafters mount their 
horfes frorb, without putting their foot in the ftirrup. Dia. 
Montro'ss. n.f An under gunner, or afllftant to a o-unner* 
engineer, or fire-mafter. „ & tj-A 

MO'NUMENT. n.f [monument, Fr. monumentum, Latin'] * 
i. Any thing by which the memory of perfons or things is pre- 
ferved; a memorial. a p 

In his time there remained the monument of his tomb in 
the mountain Jafius. Raleigh’s Hif. of the World. 

e is become a notable monument of unprofperous dif- 

7 £ rl . T King Charles. 

bo many grateful altars I would rear 

Of graffy turf; and pile up every ftone 
Of luftre from the brook; in memory* 

Or monument to ages : and thereon 

Offer fweet-fmelling gums. Milton's Par. Loft, l x : 

Of ancient Britiih art J ’ 

A pleafing monument, not lefs admir’d 

Than what from Attick or Etrufcan hands 

Arofe. . . 

in SKtat* ° f OW frimds > °wn in^ 

\ir b; 3Cen0taph; “ in S-aedin m fr^t^ 

On your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 
1 hat appertain unto a burial. ct L r 

Sh 2 i h o fl h wers which "l the circlin S valle y growf ' 1 

Shall on his monument their odours throw.' slndys’s Paraph 
'T Ln, In a heap of flain, 1 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 
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Of flaughter’d foes, whom firft to death they fent, 
^trophies of their ftrength, a bloody monument . Dryd. 

Vv ith thee on Raphael’s monument I mourn 
Or wait infpiring dreams at Maro’s urn. Pope's Mifcel. 
Monumental, adj. [irony monument.] Memorial; prefer vine 
memory. & 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And ffiadows brown that Sylvan loves. 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton 

The deftruaion of the earth was the mod monumental 
proof that could have been given to all the fucceedino- a^es 
of mankind. _ Woodward's Nat. HJlT p.n. 

The poliffi’d pillar different fculptures grace, 

A work outlafting monumental brafs. Pope. 

2. Raifed in honour of the dead; belonging to a tomb. 
Perfeverance keeps honour bright: 

To have done, is to hang quite out of faffiion, 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. Shakefpeare . 

I’ll not fear that whiter ffiin of her than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental alabafter. Sbakejp. Othello. 

Therefore if he needs muft go. 

And the fates will have it fo. 

Softly may he be poffeft 

Of his monumental reft. Crafhaw. 

MOOD. n. f. [mode, Fr. modus , Latin.] 

1. The form of an argument. 

Mood is the regular determination of propofitions accord¬ 
ing to their quantity and quality, i. e. their univerfal or par¬ 
ticular affirmation or negation. Watts's Logick. 

Ariftotle reduced our looie reafonings to certain rules, and 
made them conclude in mode and figure. Baker on Learning. 

2. Stile of mufick. 6 

They move 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes, and foft recorders. Milton’s Par. Lof} y b. i. 
Their found feems a tune 

Harfli, and of diflonant mood from his complaint. Milton. 

3. The change the verb undergoes in fome languages, as the 

Greek, Latin, and French, to fignify various intentions of 
the mind, is called mood. Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 

4. [From mod, Gothick ; mot>, Saxon ; moed, Dutch ; and 
generally in all Teutonick dialc&s.] Temper of mind ; ftate 
©f mind as affe&ed by any paffion ; difpofition, 

The trembling ghofts, with fad amazed mood. 
Chattering their iron teeth, and flaring wide 
With ftony eyes. Fairy Ffueen, b. i. 

The kingly beaft upon her gazing flood. 

With pity calm’d, down fell his angry mood. Fairy S*u. 

Eyes, 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as faft as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shake/p. Othello. 

Clorinda changed to ruth her warlike mood. 

Few filver drops her vermil cheeks depaint. Pairfax. 

Solyfnan, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in 
his tent a great part of the night. Knollcs. 

She was in fitteft mood 


For cutting corns, or letting blood. 


Hudibras, p. ii. 


Thefe two kids t’ appeafe his angry mood 
I bear, of which the furies give him good. Dryden. 

He now profufe of tears, 

In fuppliant mod fell proftrate at our feet. Addifon. 

5. Anger; rage; heat of mind. Mod, in Gothick, fignifies 
habitual temper. 

That which we move for our better inftru&ion’s fake, turn- 
eth into anger and choler in them ; yet in their mood they call 
forth fomewhat wherewith, under pain of greater difpleafure, 
we muft reft contented. Hooker, b. v. 

Mo'ody. adj. [from mood.] 

1. Angry.; out of humour. 

How now, moody ? 

What is’t thou canft demand .? Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Chide him reverently. 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth ; 

But being moody, give him line and fcope. 

Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground. 

Confound themfelves with working. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Every peevifh, moody malecontent 
Shall fet the fenfelefs rabble in an uproar ? Rowe. 

2. Mental; intellectual: mot) in Saxon fignifies the mind. 

Give me fome mufick ; mufick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
MOON, n.f. {ju,W; mena, Gothick; mena, Saxon ; mona, 
Iflandick; maane, Danifli; mane, German ; rnaen, Dutch.] 
I. The changing luminary of the night, called by pbets Cyn¬ 
thia or Phoebe. 

The moon fhines bright: ’twaS fuch a night as this. 
When the Tweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shakefpeare. 

O fwear not by the moon, th’ inconftant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. 

Left that thy love prove likewife variable. Shakefpeare. 
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Diana hath her name from moiften whiA ;. a 
of the moon, being by nature cold and’ iToift h 
to be a goddefs huntrefs. Signed 

Ye moon and ftars bear witnefs to the truth I nT 
2. A month. dryden. 

3 - [In fortification.] It is ufed in compofition to denote a 
refembling a crefeent: as, a half moon. = 

Moon-beam. n. f. [moon and beam. ] Rays of lunar li»ht 
The divifion and quavering, which pleafe fo much j„ 
fick, have an agreement with the glittering of Iwl.t asT 
moon-beams playing upon a wave. Bacon’s Not kt 

Wat ", S e mom - bcams played, and made it 
kc floating qmckhlver. Dryden on Dramafuk S 

Moon-calf. n. f. [moon and calf. ] 

t. Amonfter; a falle conception : fuppofed perhaps anciently 
to be produced by the influence of the moon. ^ 

. A , ^ ow tb ?. u to be the fie S e of th is moon-calf. Shak 
2 . A dolt; a ftupid. fellow. *' 

The potion works not on the part defign’d, 

But turns his brain, and ftupifies his mind ; 

The fotted moon-calf gapes. Dryden's Juvenal 

Moon-eyed. adj. [moon and eye.] ^ * 

1. Having eyes affeCled by the revolutions of the moon. 

2. Dim eyed; purblind. r 

Moonfe'rn.] n.f A plant. Jf 

Moon-fish, n.f Aln J' 

Moon-fijh is fo called, becaufe the tail fin is ffiaped like a 
half moon, by which, and his odd truffled ffiape, he is fuf- 
ficiently diftinguiffied. Crew's Mufaum. 

Mo onless. adj. [from moon.] -Not enlightened by the, moon; 

Affifted by a friend, one moonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight. Dryden 

Moonlight, n.f [moon and light.] The light afforded by 
the moon. 3 

Their biffiop and his clergy, being departed from them bv 
moonlight, to choofe in his room any other bifhop, had been 
•altogether impoffible. Hooker. 

Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 

With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. ° Shakefpeare. 
Mo onlight. adj. Illuminated by the moon. 

If you will patiently dance in our round, 

And fee our moonlight revels, go with us. Shakefpeare. 

What beck’ning ghoft along the moonlight fliade 
Invites my fteps, and points to yonder glade ? Pope. 

Moon-seed. n.f. [menifpermum, Latin.] 

"The moon-feed hath a rofaceous flower, confifting of feveral 
fmali leaves, which are placed round the embrio in a circular 
order: the pointal, which is divided into three parts at the 
top, afterward becomes the fruit or berry, in which is in¬ 
cluded one flat feed, which is, when ripe, hollowed like the 
appearance of the moon. Miller. 

Mo'onshine. n.f. [moon and flrine.] 

1. The luflre of the moon. 

Pinch him, and burn him, and turn him about, 

Till candles, and ftarlight, and moonfhine be out. Shakefp. 

I, by the moonfhine , to the windows went: 

And, ere I was aware, figh’d to myfelf. Dryd. Span. Fr. 

2 . [In burlefque.] A month. 

I am fome twelve or fourteen moonfloines 
Lag of a brother. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Mo'onshine. 7 adj. [moon an djhine.] Illuminated by the moon: 
Mo'onshiny. ) both feem a popular corruption of moon- 
Jbining. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

You moonfhine revellers, and ffiades of night. Shakefpeare. 
Althought it was a fair moonfhine night, the enemy thought 
not fit to affault them. Clarendon , b. viti. 

I went to fee them in a moonfhiny night. Addifon. 

Mo'onstone. n.f. A kind ofiflone. dinf. 

Mo'onstruck. adj. [moon and Jlruck.] Lunatick; affected by 
the moon. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moaping melancholy. 

And moonjlruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Moon-trefoil, n. f. [medicago, Latin.] A plant. 

The moon-trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe 
empalement arifes- the pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
plain orbiculated fruit, ffiaped like an half moon. MAer. 
Mo'onwort. n. f [moon and wort.] Stationflower; honeity. 
The flower of the moonwort coiififts of four leaves in roini 
of a crofs ; the ovary which arifes in the centre of the flower 
becomes a compreffed perfe£lly-fmooth fruit, divided \nt9W 0 
cells, and filled with feeds. > ^ c !‘ 

Mo'ony. adj. [from moon.] Lunated; having a crefcem or 
the llandard refembling the moon. 

Encount’ring fierce 
The Solymean fultan, he o’erthrew 
His moony troops, returning bravely fmear d 
With Panim blood; 

The Soldan galls th’ Illyrian coaft; 

But Toon the milcreant moony hoft 
Before the vidlor-crofs ffiall fly. 

MOOR, n.f [moer, Dutch ; madder, Teutonick, clayj • 

1. A marffi ; a fen; a bog; a tra& of low and watry 


Philip. 


Fenton. 


If wm 11 ; 
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MOP 

While in her .girliffi age ffie kept ffieep on the -moor, it 
chanced that a London merchant paffing by flaw her, and 
liked her, begged her of her poor parents, and carried her to 
his home. Carew's Survey of Cor mu all. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral trees of oak and 
fir ftand in firm earth below the moor. ' Hale . 

Let the marfli of Elffiam Bruges tell, 

What colour were their waters that fame day, 

And all the moor ’twixt Elverffiam and Dell. Fairy £hi. 
2. [ Maurus , Latin.] A negro; a black-a-moor. 

I ffiall anfwer that better than you can the getting up of 
thd negro’s belly ; the moor is with child by you. Shakefp. 
To Moor. v.a. [morer, French.] To fallen by anchors or 
otherwile. 

Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the ffiallows of the moving fand. 

And in mid ocean left them moor'd at hand. Dryden. 

To Moor. v. n. To be fixed ; to be ftationed. 

iEneas gain’d Cajeta’s bay : 

At length on oozy ground his gallies moor, 

Their heads are turn’d to fea, their fterns to ffiore. Dryd. 

My veffel, driv’r. by a ftrong guft of wind, 

Moor'd in a Chian creek. Addifon's Ovid. 

He vifited the top of Taurus and the famous Ararat, where 
Noah’s ark firft moor'd. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To blow a Moor, [at the fall of a deer, corrupted from a mort, 
French.] To found the horn in triumph, and call in the 
whole company of hunters. Ainf. 

Mo'orcock. n.f. [moor and cock.] The male of the moorhen. 
Mo'orhen. n. f. [moor and hen.] A fowl that feeds in the fens, 
without web feet. 

Waterfowls, as fea-gulls and moorhens, when they flock 
and fly together from the fea towards the ffiores, foreffiew 
rain and wind. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 823. 

Mo'orish. n.f. [from moor.] Fenny; marfliy; watry. 

In the great level near Thorny, feveral oaks and firs have 
lain there till covered by the inundation of thcTfreffi and fait 
waters, and moorijh earth exaggerated upon them. Hale. 
Along the moorijh fens 

Sighs the fad-genius of the coming ftorm. Tho?nfon. 

Mo'orland. n. f. [moor and land.] Marffi ; fen; watry 
ground. 

In the fouth part of Staffordffiire they go to the north for 
feed corn, and they of the north to the fouth, except in the 
moorlands. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Or like a bridge that joins a mariffi 
To moorlands of a different pariffi. Swift. 

Mo'orstone. n.f A fpecies of granite. J ' 

The third ftratum is of great rocks of mOoflohe and Tandy 

r /. e ? rtb ' Woodward on Foffils. 

Moory. adj. [from moor.] Marffiy; fenny; watry. 

The dull the fields and paftures covers, . 

As when thick mills arife from moory vales. Fairfax. 

In Effex, moory-femd is .thought the. moft proper. Mortimer. 
Moose.’ n.f The large American deer; the biggeft of the 
fpecies ot deer. 

1 o Moot. v. a. [from rnorisn, mot:, jemot, meeting together, 
Saxon, or perhaps, as it is a law term, from mot, French.] 

I o plead a mock caufe ; to ftate a point of law by way of 
exercife, as was commonly done in the inns of court at ap¬ 
pointed times. * 

Moot cafe or point. A point or cafe unfettled and difputable, 
luch as may properly afford a topick of dilputatiop. 

In this moot cafe your judgment to refufe, 

, Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Would you not th.nk him crack’d, who would require 
another to make an argument on a moot point , who under- 
fland. nothing of our laws ? Loch on Education. 

Hi U ! dr i. OP r 0th OUr P rctences ; for 1 believe it is a moot 
point, whether I am more likely to make a mailer Bull, or 
you a mailer Strut. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull 

Mo OTED. adj Plucked up by the root. J J J jfr 

Mop 0 T; T- ] A difpUter 0f moot P oi ‘«s. J ‘ 

or , ’ooks Of wool, fixed to a long handle 
with which maids clean the floors. & dnaie > 

Such is that fprinkling which fome carelefs quean 
Ihrts on you from her mop, but not fo clean 4 
You fly, invoke the gods ; then turning, flop 

2 TP L ra ‘ 5 lin S in ? ftiM whirls on her ?nop. Swift 

tempt PS C ° 1TUpted fr ° m m ^ ] A made in c^ 

° ne ’ tH PP In S on his toe > 

o- _ 1 ‘ * :)e here with mop and mow p/..r r. cr n 

?: 8 s- 

tempt ’ ' / rom To make wry mouths in con- 

t. hob. ,sssx 


M O R 


mology.j To be ftupid; to drowfe ; to be in a conftant day¬ 
dream ; to be fpiritlefs, unadlive and inattentive; to be ftu¬ 
pid and delirious. 

What a wretched and peeviffi fellow is this king of Eng¬ 
land, to ?nope with his fat-brain’d followers. Shakefpeare. 
Eyes "Without feeling, feeling without light. 

Ears without hands or eyes, fmeUing fans ail, 

Or but a ftckly part of one true fenfe 
Could not fo ?nope. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

Ev’n in a dream, were we divided from them, 

And were brought; moping hither. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Inteftine Hone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. 

And moon-ftruck madnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

The bufy craftfman and o’erlabour’d hind. 

Forget the travel of the day in fleep; 

Care only wakes, and moping penfivenefs; 

With meagre difeontented looks they fit, 

And watch the wafting of the midnight taper. Rowe. 
To Mope. v. a. To make fpiritlefs; to deprive of natural 
powers. 

They fay there axe charms in herbs, faid he, and fo threw 
a handful of grafs; which was fo ridiculous, that the young 
thief took the old man to be ??ioped. L'EJlrange. 

Severity breaks the mind; and then in the place, of a dif- 
orderly young fellow, you have a low-fpirited moped crea¬ 
ture. Locke on Education. 

Mo'pe-eyfd. adj. Blind of one eye. Ainf 

Mo'ppet. In. f.' [perhaps from mop.] A puppet made of rags, 
Mo'psey. ) as a mop is made; a fondling name for a girl. 
Our fovereign lady : made for a queen ? 

W ith a globe in one hand, and a feeptre in t’other ? 

A very pretty moppet! Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Mo'pus. n.f. [A cant word from ?nope.] A drone; a dreamer. 
I’m grown a mere thopus ; no company comes 
But a rabble of tenants. Swift's Mifcel. 

MO'RAL. adj. f moral, Fr. moralis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the practice of men towards each other, as it 
may be virtuous or criminal; good or bad. 

Keep at the leaft within the compafs of moral actions. 
Which have in them vice or virtue. Hooker, b. ii. 

Laws and ordinances pofitive he diftinguiffieth from the laws 
of the two tables, which were moral. Hooker, b. iii. 

In moral a&ions divine law helpeth exceedingly th6 law of 
reafon to guide man’s life, but in fupernatural it alone guideth. 

•nt . Hooker, b. i. 

_ J\ow, brandiffi d weapons glitt’ring in their hands. 
Mankind is broken loofe from moral bands ; 

No rights of hofpitality remain, ‘ 

The gueft, by-him who harbour’d him, is fiain. Dryden. 

2. Keafoning or inftru< 5 ting with regard to vice and virtue. 

TJ7 P ^ an ^ e *P leac * s banners in our noifelefs land, 

? med helm th Y fla - y ’ r begins his threats, 

Wbilft thou a moral fool, fit’ll Hill and crieft. Shakefp 

nef P of a iife UCh ^ ^ admitted in the S eneral bull- 

f ? Ulld h ’ W ' th 3 nmal ccrtaint 5’> feat of tb« 

M q y 3 ’, , ■ Bmuf ‘ Th ”” °f A. Earth. 

Mathematical tilings are capable of the flriifteil demon- 
ftration; conclufions in natural philofophy are capable of 

tureb ^ ^ , mduaion of experiments ; tilings of a moral na- 
ure by moral arguments, and matters of faAby credible tefii- 

A > ' ; • r 1- . Tillotfen’s Sermons 

A moral umverfality, ,s when the predicate aarees to the 

r::Lc4ea! particulars whith - 

Mo'p,al. n.f. IF atts s Logick. 

^I heir moral and oeconomy, 

Moft perfectly they made aaree p • 

* * ai “ •I; 

Get you fome diftill’d cardutis benediflus and lav it to 
this benediflus. S " W ’ y benedldus ? you have fome moral in 

'*&£gssrt 1 

The m 0ra i h the firft bufmefe'of^he noe 7 fs 

ground-work of his inflrudion; this bein^ffi the 

tnves fuch a defign or fable as mav k S / he con ~ 

moral. & aS ma y be ^ft fiaitable to the 

I found a moral firft ^ n ^ r y^ e? Fs Dufrefnoy. 

could do nothing that pleafed me!" d 
m^l R re A fl L e-aL”-. [fr ° m ^ To moralifefto m a ?= 

nru , "When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time 

Thalfool ^ an u t( l Cr ? W Uke 

6 L ‘ ou:1(1 be fo deep contemplative. Shakefpeare. 

Moralist, 
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O N 

Mo'ralist. h.f [) moralijle , French.] One who teaches the 
duties of life. 

The advice given by a great moraliji to his friend was, that 
he fhould compofe his paffions; and let that be the work of 
reafon, which would certainly be the work of time. Addifon . 

-Morality, n.f [morality Fr. from moral.'] 

1. The do6irine of the duties of life ; ethicks. 

The fyftem of morality , to be gathered out of the writings 
of ancient frges, falls very fhort of that delivered in the gof- 
Peh ^ # Swift’s Mifcel. 

A necefiity of finning is as impoffible in morality , as any 
the greateft difficulty can be in nature. Baker on Learning. 

2* Tlie form of an a&ion which makes it the fubjecf of re¬ 
ward, or punifhment. 

The morality of an action is founded in the freedom of that 
principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent’s power, 
having all things ready and requifite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. South’s Sermons . 

To Moralize, v. a. [ moralifer , French.] 

1. To apply to moral purpofes; to explain in a moral fenfe. 

He ’as left me here behind to expound the meaning or 
moral of his figns and tokens. 

—I pray thee moralize them. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Did he hot moralize this fpectacle ? 

— O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. Shakefpeare. 

This fable is moralized in a common proverb. L’EJlrange. 

2. In Spenfer it feems to mean, to furnifh with manners or ex¬ 
amples. 

Fierce warres and faithful loves fhall moralize my fong. 

Fairy Jhieen, b. i. 

3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it has a fenfe not 
eafily difeovered, if indeed it has any fenfe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he ftrung. 

And with his prince’s arms he moralized his fong. Prior. 

To Mc/ralize. v. n. To fpeak or write on moral fubjedts. 

MoRali'zer. n.f. [from moralize .] He who moralizes. 

Mo'rally. adv. [from moral.] 

1. In the ethical fenfe. 

By good, good morally fo called, bonum honeftum, ought 
chiefly to be underftood ; and that the good of profit or plea- 
fure, the bonum utile or jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South’s Sermons. 

Becaufe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an 
a£ion ?norally unnatural; therefore, by way of preparation, 
the tragedy would have begun with heaven and earth in dis¬ 
order, fomething- phyficaUy unnatural. Rymer . 

2. According to the rules of virtue. 

To take away rewards and punifhments, is only pleafing 
to a man who relolves not to live morally. Dryden. 

3. Popularly; according to the common occurrences of life; 
according to the common judgment made of things. 

It is morally impoffible for an hypocrite to keep himfelf long 
upon his guard. L’EJlrange. 

The concurring accounts of many fuch witneffes render it 
morally , or,* as we might fpeak, abfolutely impoffible that 
thefe things fhould be falfe. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Mo'rals. n.f [without a lingular.] The pradtice of the du¬ 
ties of life ; behaviour with refpedt to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make them, 
have yet been folicitous to have their children foberly, vir- 
tuoufly, and pioufly brought up. South’s Sermons. 

Learn then what morals criticks ought to fhow : 

’Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; 

In all you fpeak, let truth and candor fhine. Pope. 

Mora's s. n.f [marais , French.] Fen; bog; moor. 

Landfchapes point out the faireft and moft fruitful fpots, as 
well as the rocks, and wilderneflcs, and morajfes of the coun¬ 
try, Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Nor the deep morafs 

Tefufe, but through the fhaking wildernefs 

Pick your nice way. Thomfon’s Autumn , /. 480. 

Mo'rbid. n.f. [ morbidus, Latin.] Difeafed ; in a ftate con¬ 
trary to health. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid , yet are there 
difeafes confiftent with the common functions of life. Aibuth. 

Morbidness, n. f [from morbid.] State of being difeafed. 

Morbi'fical. )n.f [morbus and facio , Lat. morbifque , Fr.] 

Morbi'fick. \ Caufing difeafes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard; wherefore initiate confump- 
tives mult change their air. Harvey on Confumptioiis . 

This difeafe is cured by the critical refolution, concoction, 
and evacuation of the morbifick matter. Arbuthnot. 

Morbo'se. n.f. [; morboftts , Latin.] Proceeding from difeafe; 
not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and 
morbofe tumours and excrefcencies of plants. Ray on Creation. 

Morbo'sity. n.f [from morbdfus, Lat.] Difeafed ftate. A 
word not in ufe. 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that 
they have eyes, therefore fome fight was defigned, if we ex¬ 
cept the cafual impediments or morbofities in individuals. Brown. 

4 



MON 

Morda'cious. adj. mordax , Latin.] Biting; apt to bite 

Morda'city. n.f. [mordachas, mordacite, Fr. from mrdax 
Latin.] Biting quality. * 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any menftruum to 
dmolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and open 
eth the body by fympathy, and not by mordacity, or violent 
penetration. Bacon’s Phyf,cal R enam , 

Mo Rdicant. n.f [ mordeo , Lat. mordicant , Fr.] Biting; acrid 
He prefumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies muft 
proceed from a fiery ingredient; whereas the light and in¬ 
flammable parts muft be driven away by that time the fire 
has reduced the body to allies. _g ^ 

Mordica'tion. 7 i. f. [from mordicant.] The a£t of corroding 
or biting. 0 

Another caufe is mordication of the orifices, cfpecially of 
the mefentery veins ; as any thing that is fiharp and biting 
doth provoke the part to expel, and muftard provoketh freez¬ 
ing. _ Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 37. 

MORE. adj. [mape, Saxon, the comparative of fome or great.] 

J. In greater number; in greater quantity ; in greater degree. 

Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. Sbakejp. 
Their riches were more than that they might dwell toge¬ 
ther • _ Gen. xxxvi. 7, 

Let more work be laid upon the men, that they may la¬ 
bour. Exod. v. 9. 

2. Greater. Now out of ufe. 

The more part advifed to depart. Alls xxvi. 12. 

More. adv. 

1. To a greater degree. 

He loved Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all, in fome degree, 
more or l'efs kindled. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°.6oi. 

Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in him¬ 
felf the weight of time, he was not unwilling to beftow upen 
another fome part of the pains. Wotton. 

The more the kindled combat rifes higher, 

The ?nore with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden’s Ain. 
As the blood pafleth through narrower channels, the red- 
nefs difappears more and more. Arbutlmot on Aliments. 

The more God has blcffed any man with eftate or quality, 
juft fo much lefs in proportion is the care he takes in the edu¬ 
cation of his children. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. The particle that forms the comparative degree. 

I am fall’n out with my more headier will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

May you long live a happy inftrument for your king and 
country : happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 

The advantages of learning are more lafting than thofe of 
arms. Collier on Prides 

3. Again ; a fecond time. 

Little did I think I fhould ever have bufinefs- of this kind 
on my hands more. Tatler , N°. 83. 

4. Longer; yet continuing ; with the negative particle. 

Caffius is no more ! Oh, fetting fun ! 

As in thy red rays thou doft fink to-night, 

So in his red blood Caffius’ day is fet. Shakefpeare. 

More. n.f. [A kind of comparative from fome or much.] 

1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. Perhaps fome of thefe 
examples which are adduced under the adverb, with the be¬ 
fore more , fhould be placed here. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

And my more having would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

An heroick poem requires fome great adfion of war; and 
as much or more of the a&ive virtue than the fuffering. Drjd. 
The Lord do fo, and much more , to Jonathan. I Sam. 

From hence the greateft part of ills defeend, 

When luft of getting more will have no end. Dryden. 
They that would have more and more can never have 
enough ; no, not if a miracle fhould interpofe to gratify their 
avarice. 

A mariner having let down a large portion of his ioundii^ 
line, he reaches no bottom, whereby he knows the depth to 
be fo many fathoms and more-, but how much that mortjh 
he hath no diftineft notion. oc 

2. Greater thing; other thing. 

They, who fo ftate a queftion, do no more but lepara 

the parts of it one from another, and lay them fo 
due order. 

9. Second time; longer time. n 

4. It is doubtful whether the word, in fome cafes, e 

or adverb. , . 

The dove returned not again unto him any more. C.n .< 

Pr’ythee be fatisfy’d , he Atall be aided. 

Or I’ll no more be king. dJrjem 

Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore . tPM, 

Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no more. 


MOR 

More'l. n.f. [. folanum, Latin.] . r . . 

i The morel is'a plant, of which there are feveral fpccies. 
’one fort has a black fruit, the root of which is a foot long, 
waving, of a darkifh white colour and ftringy; its ftalk, 
which is full of pith, rifes to the height of a foot and an 
half, of a greenifh caft and angular form, divided into feve¬ 
ral branches, with alternate leaves, oblong, pointed, undu¬ 
lated, of a darkifh green and fhining colour : the flowers 
proceed from the branches, a little below the leaves : they 
grow from five to about eight in a bunch, of an inch and an 
half: each flower is white, of a Angle leaf, cut in form of a 
bafin, divided into five parts as far as the middle, being long, 
pointed, and arranged like a ftar : when the flower ftieds 
there fucceeds a fpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firft green like 
an olive, then black, full of a limpid juice and a great num¬ 
ber of feeds. There is a fort of morel that has a red fruit; 
and likewifc another that has a yellow fruit. Trevoux. 

Spungy tnorels in ftrong ragoufts are found. 

And in the foup the flimy fnail is drown’d. Gay’s Trivia . 
2. A kind of cherry. 

Morel is a black cherry, fit for the confervatory before it 
be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 

Mo'reland. n.f. [moplan&, Saxon; mop, a mountain, and 
lan&.] A mountainous or hilly country: a of Stafford- 
fhire is called the Morlands. 

Moreover, n.f [more and over.] Beyond what has been 
mentioned ; befides; likewife; alfo ; over and above. 

Moreover , he hath left you all his walks. Shakefp. 

He did hold me dear 

Above this world; adding thereto, moreover , 

That he would wed me, or elfe die my lover. Shakefp. 
Moreover by them is thy fervant warned. Pfal. xix. 11. 
Morgla'y. n.J. A deadly weapon. Ainf. Glaive and ?norte, 
French, and glay mohr, Erfe, a two-handed broad-fword, 
which fome centuries ago was the highlander’s weapon. 
Mori'GEROUS. adj. [morigerus, Lat.] Obedient; obfequious. 
Mo'rion. n.f [Fr.] A helmet; armour for the head ; a cafque. 
For all his majefty’s ffiips a proportion of fworas, targets, 
morions , and cuiras of proof fhould be allowed. Raleigh. 
Polifh’d ftee] that caft the view afide, 

And crefted morions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 

Mori'sco. n. f. [morifcoy Spanifh.] A dancer of the morris or 
moorifh dance* 

I have feen 

Him caper upright like a wild morifeo , 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shak. Henry VI. 
Mc/r kin. n.f. [Among hunters.] A wild beaft, dead through 
ficknefs or mifchance. Bailey 

Mo'rling. ln.f [mart, French.] Wool plucked from a 
Mo'rtling. S dead fheep. j; n r 

MORMO. n.f. [n cw.] Bugbear; falfe terrour. 

MORN. n.f. [mapne, Saxon.] The firft part of the day; the 
morning. Morn is not ufed but by the poets. 

1 he cock, that is the trumpet to the^ morn. 

Doth with his lofty and fhrill-founding throat. 

Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

I was of late as petty to his ends, 

As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand Tea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

^ v_an you forget your golden beds. 

Where you might fleep beyond the morn. Lee . 

Friendfhip fhall Bill thy evening feafts adorn. 

And blooming peace fhall ever blefs thy morn . p r i or 

Morning, n.f [morgen, Teutonick; but our morning feems 

^ th ?a° C ° me fr ° m m ° rnThe P art of the day, from 
ffie fii-ft appearance of light to the end of the firft fourth part 
of the fun’s daily courfe. F 

T?T Br °° k hath ^ ent y° ur worf h'P a morning’s 
draught of lack Shakefp. Merry Wives of JViniL. 

xiy the fecond hour in the morning 
Deilre the earl to fee me. Shakefp. Richard III. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes- newly walh’d with dew. Shakefpeare. 

it g^ethfway 1S 35 3 m ° rnmg Cl ° Ud > ^ 

Let us go down after the Philiftines by nwht sli 7^1 
them until the morning light. 7 ? «’ . ipo j l 

Morning by morning fhall it pafs over JhZ' X -' 36 * 

The morning is the proper part of the day for ftudy Dnd 

The twining jeflamine and blulhingrofe, V ' y “' 

An'rh ^ gr ! Ce t F' r mornin S ^ts difclofe. Prior 
All the night they ftem the liquid way, 

Mo' R t d NG e -cow" 77 rLt » 7 - Pope’s Odyffey 

formally dreflbd f ‘ ^ gOW " Wora is 

Morning-star. n . f. Th* nlam* V-_ Y f . Addifon 

in morning. 


Shakefpeare, 


MOl 

Blight as doth the morningJlar appear 
Out of the Eaft, with flaming locks bedight. 

To tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy 
MORd'SE. adj. [morofus, Latin.] Sour of temper; peevifh 
fullen. 

Without thefe precautions, the man degenerates into a cy- 
nick, the woman intb a coquette; the man grows fullen and 
moroje , the woman impertinent. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Some have deferved cenfure for a jnohofe and affedted ta¬ 
citurnity, and others have jnade fpeeches, thoug i they had 
nothing to fay. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Moro'sELY. adv. [from morofe.] Sourly ; peeviflily. 

Too many are as mprofely pofitive in their age, as they 
were childifhly fo in their youth. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Moroseness. n.f. [from morofe.] Sournefs; peevifhnefs. 

Learn good humour, never to oppole without juft reafon - 
abate fome degrees of pride and jnorofenefs. Watt 

Ml ro'sity. n.J'. [morojitas, Lat. from morofe.] Morofenefs 
fournefs; peevifhnefs 

Why then be fad. 

But entertain no ?norofity, brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us, 

Some morofities 
We muft expedl, fince jealoufy belongs 
To age, of fcorn, and tender fenfe of wrongs. Denham. 
The pride of this man, and the popularity of that; the 
levity of one, and the morofity of another. Clarendon „ 

Mo'kris-dance. \ K - f - [that ,s moort J h or monfco-dance.1 

1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or ftaves or fwords clafh- 
ed, which was learned by the Moors, and was probably a 
kind of Pyrrhick or military dance. 

The queen flood in fome doubt of a Spanifh invafion, 
though it proved but a morris-dance upon our waves. Wotton. 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, fets down this 
title of a book, The morris-dance of hereticks. Bacon , 

The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 

I took delight in pieces that fhewed a country village, mor~ 
rice-dancing , and peafants together by the ears. Peacham. 
Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. Spe. ator. 

2. Nine mens Morris. A kind of play with nine holes in the 
ground. 

The folds ftand empty in the drowned field. 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock; 

The nine mens morris is filled up with mud. Shakefpeare. 
Mo'rris-dancer, n.f [jnorris and dance.] One who dances 
a la morefco , the moorifh dance. 

There went about the country a fet of morrice-dancers 
compofed. of ten men, who danced a maid marian and a ta¬ 
bor and pipe. o- , 

Mo'rphew. n.f. [morphee, French; morph tea, low Latin- 
morfea , Italian.] A feurf on the face. * 

Mo'rrow. n.f [mopgen, Saxon; morghen ., Dutch. The ori¬ 
ginal meaning of morrow feems to have been morning which 
being often referred to on the preceding day, was underftood 
in time to figmfy the whole day next following I 

1. I he day after the prefent day. 

I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one' fair word ; * 

To have’t with faying, good morrow. Shakefp. Coriolanus 

Thou 

. Canft pffick night from me, but not lend a ; TO . 

1 he Lord did that thing on the morrow. 

Peace, good reader, do not weep, 

Peace, the lovers are afleep ; 

They, fweet turtles, folded lie. 

In the I aft knot that love could tie • 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, ’ 

Till this ft or my night be gone. 

And the eternal morrow dawn. 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 

And they waken with the light, 

Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. 

o <r AA^ 0r,d the Indics does this morrow lie. r / 

2. TiMo'KRow. [This is an idiom of the fame kind ' f 

tfn’TF T 3n original! y morning: ^ " L' Up ‘ 

day .J On the day after this current day. 

Jo morrow comes; ’tis noon ; ’tis nisht • 

1 fo day like all the former flies ; “ ’ 

Yet on he runs to feek deligh 
io morrow , till to night he dies. „ . 

3 . To morrow is fometimes, I think improperly ufed 

T-M 7 *1 ™r W draw out all our ftore’ 

Till the exhaufted well can yield no more r . ; 

do morrow is the time .m • IIlore - Cowlpy„ 

Morse, n.f A fea-horfe. 1S t0 be re<aified - Spe&at. 


r t- 6 lie was amazed 'T'l 

is of quality were up fo earlv rr ^ is commonlv r i 

n.f. The planet Venus iien fte flits 71 ^ 7 , and ,/ot out that W. " 


It leems to have been^a'tuffi of th^ ^ Brown. 

by fome the fea-horfe. k f h mor f e ^J waltron, called 
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Mo'rsel. n.f [morfellus , low Latin, from morfus. 1 

1. A piece fit for the mouthy a mouthful. 

Yet cam’ft thou to a morfel of this feaft. 

Having fully din’d before. Sbakefp. Coriolanm . 

I was 

A morfel for a monarch. Shakefp. Ant. W CWr*. 

And me his parent would full foon devour 
For want of other prey, but knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morfel, and his bane. Milton. 

Every morfel to a fatisfieci hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired digeftion. C* South's Sermons. 

He boils the flefh. 

And lays the mangled morfels in a difh. Dry den. 

A wretch is pris’ner made, 

Whofe flefh torn off by lumps, the rav’nous foe 
In morfels cut, to make it farther go. Tate's Juvenal. 

A letter to the keeper of the lion requeued that it may be 
the firft morfe.l put into his mouth. Addifon. 

2. A piece ; a meal. 

On thefe herbs, and fruits and flow’rs* 

Feed firfl 5 on each beaft next, and fifh and fowl* 

No homely morfels ! Milton's Par. Lojl , h. x. 

A dog crofting a river with a morfel of flefh in his mouth, 
faw, as he thought, another dog under the water, upon the 
very fame adventure. L'Ef range's Fables. 

3. A fmall quantity. Not proper. 

Of the morfels of native and pure gold, he had feen fome 
weighed many pounds. Boyle. 

Mo'rsure. n.f. [ morfure > Fr. m6rfura y Latin.] The adt of 
biting. 

MORT. n.f [ morte , French.] 

1. A tune founded at the death of the game. 

To be making pra&is’d fmiles, 

As in a looking-glafs, and to figh as ’twere 

The mart o’ th’ deer ; oh that is entertainment 

My bofom likes not. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2. [ Morgt , Iflandick.] A great quantity. Not in elegant ule. 
Mo'rtal. adj. [mortalis , Lat. mort el , Fr.] 

1. Subjed to death ; doomed fometime to die. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail fon amongft my breth’ren mortal 
Muft give my attendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

This corruptible muft put on incorruption, and this mortal 
muft put on immortality. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 

Heav’nly powers, where fhall we find fuch love ! 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime ; and juft, th’ unjuft to fave. Milton . 

Know, 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
Tranfgreft, inevitably thou Ihalt die ; 

From that day mortal: and this happy ftate 

Shalt lofe. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. viii. 

2. Deadly; definitive; procuring death. 

Come all you fpirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex me here. 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe, top full 
Of cruelty. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The moftalejl poifons pradifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flefh of man. Bacon. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton. 
Some circumftances have been great difcouragers of trade, 
and others are ablolutely mortal to it. Temple. 

Hope not, bafe man ! unqueftion’d hence to go, 

For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. Drydcn. 

3. Bringing death. 

Safe in the hand of one difpofing pow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. Pope's Effay on Man. 

4. Human ; belonging to man. 

They met me in the day of fuccefs ; and I have learned 
by the perfeded report, they have more in them than mortal 
knowledge. Shakefpeare s HAacbeth, 

Macbeth 

Shall live the leafe of nature, pay his breath 
To time and tnortal cuftom. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

The voice of God 

To mortal ear is dreadful; They befeech, 

That Mofes might report to them his will. 

And terror ceafe. Milton's Par . Lojl , b. xii. 

Succefs, the mark no tnortal wit. 

Or fureft hand can always hit. Butler . 

No one enjoyment but is liable to be loft by ten thoufand 
accidents, out of all mortal power to prevent. South's Serm. 

5. Extreme; violent. A low word. 

The birds were in a mortal apprehenfion of the beetles, till 
the fparrow reafoned them into underftanding. L'EJlrangei. 
The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright. 

Spent with the labour of fo long a flight; 

And now defpairing, caft a mournful look 

Upon the ftreams. Drydcn. 


Ticket. 


rior■ 


Mo'rtal. n.f 

1. Man ; human being. 

Warn pobr mortals left behind. 

2. 1 his is often ufed in ludicrous language 

1 can behold no mortal now ; ’ 

For what’s an eye without a brow ? 

Mortality, n.f [from mortal.] ' 

1. oubjedion to death ; ftate of a being fubied to death ' 
Ipointoutmiftakes in life and religion, that we V w 
guard againft the fprings of error, a U ilt and form 

Jsst “ “ *■“ - feiS 

I beg mortality , 

Rather than life preserv’d with infamy. Shakefpeare 
Gladly would I meet Jt 

Mortality my fentence. Milton's Par. Loll h v 

3. Power of deftrudion. J t k.x. 

' Mortality and mercy iii Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meafo> 

4. Frequency of death. J J re% 

The rife of keeping thofe accounts'firft began in the year 
i 59 2 j being a time of great mortality. Graunt 

5. Human nature. 

A Jingle vifion fo tranfports them, that it makes up the 
nappinefs of their lives; mortality cannot bear it often. Dryd 

Take thefe tears, mortality's relief, 

And till we fhare your joys, forgive our grief. P otte 

Mo'rtally. adv. [from mortal.] 

1. Irrecoverably; to death. 

In the battle of Landen you were not only dano-eroufly 
but, in all appearance, mortally wounded. Dryden 

2. Extremely; to extremity. 

Adrian mortally envied poets, painters, and artificers, in 
works wherein he had a vein to excel. Bacon's EJfays. 

Know all, who wou’d pretend to my good grace, 

I mortally diflike a damning face. Granville. 

Mo'rtar. n. f. [ mortarium , Lat. mor tier, Fr.] 

1. A ftrong veflel in which materials are broken by being pound¬ 
ed with a peftle. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar , and mould 
it into ,a new pafte, there is no poflibility of an holy war. 

Bacon's holy War. 

The adion of the diaphragm and mufcles ferves for the 
comminution of the meat in the ftomach by their conftant 
agitation upwards and downwards, refembling the pounding 
of materials in a mortar. Ray on Creation . 

2. A fhort wide cannon out of which bombs are thrown. 

Thofe arms which for nine centuries had brav’d 
The wrath of time on antique ftone engrav’d. 

Now torn by mortars ftand yet undefac’d 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Mo'rtar. n. f. [. morter , Dutch ; mortier , French.] Cement 
made of lime and fand with water, and ufed to join ftones 
or bricks. 

Mortar , in architedure, is a preparation of lime and land 
mixed up with water, ferving as a cement, and ufed by ma- 
fons and bricklayers in building of walls of ftone and brick. 
Wolfius obferves, that the fand fhould be dry and fharp, fo 
as to prick the hands when rubbed, yet not earthy, fo as to 
foul the water it is waftied in: he alfo finds fault with ma- 
lons and bricklayers as committing a great error, in letting 
their lime flacken and cool before they make up their mortar , 
and alfo in letting their mortar cool and die before they ufe 
it; therefore he advifes, that if you exped your work to be 
well done, and to continue long, to work up the lime quick, 
and but a little at a time, that the mortar may not lie long 
before it be ufed. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar , and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

They had brick for ftone, and flime for jnortar. Gen. xi. 3. 
Lime hot out of the kiln mixed foft with water, putting 
fand to it, will make better inortar than other. Mortimer. 

Mortgage, n.f [mor t and gage, French.] 

1. A dead pledge; a thing put into the hands of a creditor. 

Th’ eftate runs out, and mortgages are made, 

Their fortune ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden. 
The Romans do not feem to have known the fecret of pa¬ 
per credit, and fecurities upon mortgages. Arbutknoti 

The broker. 

Bent on fome mortgage , to avoid reproach, _ 

He feeks bye-ftreefs, and faves th’ expenfive coach. Gay. 

2. The ftate of being pledged 

The land is given in mortgage only, with full intention to 
be redeemed within one year. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

To Mortgage, v.a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to pu 
to pledge; to make over to a creditor as a fecurity. 

Let men contrive how they difentangle their mortgage 

fouls. Decay of Pu j- 

They make the widows mortgag'd ox their prey, oan y * 
Their not abating of their expenfive way of 
forced them to mortgage their beft manors. Aiout.no 

Mortgagee* 


MOR 

Mortgage'e. n.f. [from mortgage.'] He that takes or receives 

a TifSfmay pafs for publick regiftries of land, by which 
all purchafers or mortgagees may be fecured of all monies they 
lay out. r Temple's Mifcel. 

Mortgager, n.f. [from mortgage.] He that gives a mort- 

Morti'ferous. adj. [s mortifer , Latin.] Fatal; deadly; de- 


MOS 


ftrueftive. . . 

What is it but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
to give men no reft in their fins, no quiet from Chrift’s im¬ 
portunity, till they awake from the lethargick fleep, and arife 
from fo dead, fo mortiferous a ftate, and permit him to give 
them life. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Thefe murmurings, like a mortiferous herb, are poifonous 
even in their firft fpring. Government of the Tongue , f 10. 

Mortification, n. f [mortification , Fr. from mortify.] 

j. The ftate of corrupting, or lofing the vital qualities ; gan¬ 
grene. 

It appeareth in the gangrene, or mortification of flefh, either 
by opiates, or intenfe colds. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 333. 

My griefs ferment and rage, 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle and fefter, and gangrene, 

To black mortification. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 617. 

2. Deftrudion of adive qualities. 

Inquire what gives impediment to union or reftitution, 
which is called mortification ; as when quickftlver is mortified 
with turpentine. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

3. The ad of fubduing the body by hardfhips and macerations. 

A diet of fome fifh is more rich and alkalefcent than that 
of flefh, and therefore very improper for fuch as pradife mor¬ 
tification. Arbuthnot or. Aliments. 

4. Humiliation ; fubjedion of the paflions. 

The mortification of our lufts has fomething in it that is 
troublefome, yet nothing that is unreafonable. Tillotfon. 

5. Vexation; trouble. 

It is one of the moft vexatious mortifications of a ftudious 
man, to have his thoughts difordered by a tedious viiit. 

L'EJlrange. 

We had the mortification to lofe the fight of Munich, Augf- 
burg, and Ratifbon. Addifon on Italy. 

To Mo'rtify. v. a. [mortifier , French.] 

1. To deftroy vital qualities. 

2. To deftroy adive powers, or eflential qualities. 

What gives impediment to union or reftitution is called 
mortification, as when quickfllver is mortified with turpentine 

or /P ittIe - . Bacon. 

He mortified pearls in vinegar, and drunk them up. Hakew. 
Oil of tartar per deliquium has a great faculty to find out 
and mortify acid fpirits. Boyle. 

3. To fubdue inordinate paflions. 

The breath no fooner left his father’s body. 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him. 

Seem’d to die too. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Their dear caufes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Supprefs thy knowing pride. 

Mortify thy learned luft, 

Vain are thy thoughts, while thou t'hyfelf art duft. Prior . 

He modeftlv conjedures. 

His pupil might be tir’d with ledures. 

Which help’d to mortify his pride. Swift 

4 mind maCerat:e ° r harrafS ^ b ° dy t0 com P liance with the 

We mortify ourkhts with fifh, and think we fare coarfely 
if we abftain from fleJh. Brown’s Vulgar Errourl 


Dryden . 


Mortify d he was to that degree, 

A poorer than himfelf he would not fee. 

5. To humble ; to deprefs ; to vex. 

Let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. Shakefpeare 

To Mo'rtify. * M ^ on ’ s S ^’ * 56 . 

To gangrene; to corrupt. 

Try it with capon laid abroad, to fee whether If «,:ii 
and become tender fooner; or with dead flies thh T 
caft upon them, to fee whethel it will putrefy 
2. To be fubdued ; to die away. Bacon • 

Tf > f[ et b, A ne ’ er i1look our battlements • 

WK m<Wd f0 u P° n ‘he fea. 

Can Md the :^ When mdt , 

J Shakefp, Othello. 


Under one fkin are parts varioufly mingled, fome with ca¬ 
vities, as morteffes to receive, others with tenons to fit cavi¬ 
ties/ Eciy, 

To Mo'rtise. v.a. 

1. To cut with a mortife; to join with a mortife. 

’Tis a mafly wheel. 

To whofe huge fpoke ten thoufand Idler things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin’d. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

The walls of fpiders legs are made, 

Well mortified and finely laid. Drayton's Nymph id. 

2. It feems in the following paflage improperly ufed. 

The one half of the Slip being finifhed, and by help of a 

ferew launched into the water, the other half was joined by 
great brals nails mortified with lead. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Mortmain, n. f [morte and main , Fr.] Such a ftate of pof- 
feflion as makes it unalienable; whence it is faid to be in a 
dead hand. , in a hand that cannot fhift away the property. 

It were meet that fome fmall portion of lands were allot¬ 
ted, fince no more mortmains are to be looked for. Spenfer. 
Mo'rtpay. n.f. [mort and pay.] Dead pay; payment not 
made. 

This parliament was merely a parliament of war, with 
fome ftatutes conducing thereunto; as the fevere punching of 
mortpayes , and keeping back of foldiers wages. Bacon. 

Mo'rtress. n. f. [from mortier de fagejfe. Skinner.] A difh 
of meat of various kinds beaten together. 

A mortrefs made with the brawn of capons, ftamped, 
ftrained, and mingled with like quantity of almond butter, 
is excellent to nourifh the weak. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Mo'rtuary. n.f [mortuaire , Fr. mortuarium , Latin.] A 
gift left by a man at his death to his parifti church, for the 
recompence of bis perfonal tythes and offerings not duly paid 
in his life-time. Harris * 

Mosa'ick. adj. [;mofaique , French, fuppofed corrupted from 
mufieus , Latin.] 

Mofaick is a kind of painting in fmall pebbles, cockles, 
and fhells of fundry colours; and of late days likewife with 
pieces of glafs figured at pleafure; an ornament in truth, of 
much beauty, and long life, but of moft ufe in pavements and 
floorings. Wotton's Architecture. 

Each beauteous flow’r. 

Iris all hues, rofes, and jefiamin. 

Rear’d high their flourifh’d heads between, and wrought 
Mofaick. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. iv. 

The moft remarkable remnant of it is a very beautiful ?no- 
faick pavement, the fineft I have ever feen in marble; the 
parts are fo well joined together, that the whole piece looks 
like a continued pidure. Addifon on Italy . 

Mo'schatel. n.f. [i mofchatellina , Lat.] A plant. ' 

The mofchatel hath a flower cpnfifting of one leaf, which 
is divided at the brim into many parts, from whofe cup arifes 
the pointal, fixed like a nail in the middle of the flower, 
which becomes a foft fucculent berry, in which are contain¬ 
ed many flat feeds. Miller. 

Mosque, n.f. [mofquee , French; mofchit> Turkifli.l A Ma¬ 
hometan temple. 

MOSS, n.f [mufeus) Lat. meop, Saxon.] A plant. 

Though mofs was formerly fuppofed to be only an excref- 
cence produced from the earth and trees, yet it is no lefs a 
perfect plant than thofe of greater magnitude, havino- roots 
flowers, and feeds, yet cannot be propagated from fteds bv 
any art : the botanifts diftinguifli it into many fp^ies- it 
chiefly flourifties in cold countries, and in the winter feafon 
and is many times very injurious to fruit trees : the only re¬ 
medy in fuch cafes, is to cut down part of the trees, and 
plough up the ground between thofe left remaining: and in 
the Spring, m moift weather, you fliould with an i?on inftru- 
ment ferape off the mofs. Miller 

Mgs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees: butTt 
may be better forted. as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 
Houfes then were caves, or homely Jheds, 
v\ 1th twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dryden 
buch mojfes zz grow upon walls, roofs of houfes, and othei 
i 0 h places, have feeds that, when lhaken out of their vef- 
fels, appear like vapour or fmoke. R ay on Crea ,J 

1 he cleft tree 

Offers its kind concealment to a few, 

,J heir food in^as, and its mofs their nefts. ThomPon 
To Moss. v a. [from the noun.] To cover with mofs. 7 ' 

An oak whofe boughs were mofs'd with aee 
-nd h,gh top bald wfth dry antiquity. ° ’ Shakefpeare. 
w ill thefe mofs d trees, J 

And'<v aVe u 1 Jt ' 1 L V ’ d the eagle l ,a S e th y heels. 

And (kip when thou point’ll: out. o/,„z r. 

M o° “ £ r r ^ The ** <* heing^fc 
ve^cStdtS the - 

wURrnot [fr0m ’Atown with mofs; cf^emd 

Old 
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Old trees are more moffy far than young; for that the fap 
is not fo frank as to rife all to the boughs, but tireth by the 
way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The mojjy fountains and the Sylvan fhades 

_ _ _ Delight no more. p ope ' s Mejftah. 

MOST. adj. the fuperlative of more, [maeyt, Saxon; meejiy 
Dutch.] Confining of the greateft number ; confifting of the 
greateft quantity. 

Garden fruits which have any acrimony in them, and moji 
forts of berries, will produce diarrhoeas. Arbuthnot. 

He thinks moft forts of learning flourilhed among them, 
and I, that only fome fort of learning was kept alive by 
them. . p 0 p e . 

Most. adv. [; maifts , Gothick; maej-e, Saxon ; meed , Dutch ; 
nieft , Danifh.] 

1. The particle noting the fuperlative degree. 

Competency of all other proportions is the moji incentive 
to induftry; too little makes men del'perate, and too much 
carelefs. . Decay of Piety. 

The faculties of the fupreme fpirit moji certainly may be 
enlarged without bounds. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

2. In the greateft degree. 

Coward dogs 

Moji fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 

Runs far before them. Shakefpeare . 

He for whofe only fake, 

Or moji for his, fuch toils I undertake. Dryden’s AEn. 

Whilft comprehended under that confcioufnefs, the little 
linger is as much a part of itfelf as what is ?tioJi fo. Locke. 

That which will moji influence their carriage will be the 
company they converfe with, and the fafhion of thofe about 
them. Locke on Education. 

Most, [this is a kind of fubftantive, being, according to its fig- 
nification, fingular or plural.] 

1. The greateft number : in this fenfe it is plural. 

Many of the apoftles immediate difciples fent or carried 
the books of the four evangelifts to moji of the churches they 
had planted. Addifon on the Cbrijtian Religion. 

Gravitation not being eflential to matter, ought not to be 
reckoned among thofe laws which arife from the difpofition of 
bodies, fuch as moji of the laws of motion are. Cheyne. 

2. The greateft value : in this fenfe fingular. 

The report of this repulfe flying to London, the moji was 
made of that which was true, and many falfities added. Hayw. 

A covetous man makes the moji of what he has, and of 
what he can get* without regard to Providence or Nature. 

L’ Eft range’s Fables. 

3. The greateft degree ; the greateft quantity* 

A Spaniard will live in Irifh ground a quarter of a year, 
or fome months at the moji. Bacon. 

Mo'stjck. n.f. A painter’s ftaff on which he leans his hand 
when he paints. Ainf. 

Mo'stly. adv. [from moji.] For the greateft part. 

This image of God, namely, natural reafon, if totally or 
mojily defaced, the right of government doth ceafe. Bacon. 

Mo'stwhat. n.f. [moft and what.] For the moft part. Ob- 
folete. 

God’s promifes being the ground of hope, and thofe pro- 
mifes being but feldom abfolute, moftwhat conditionate, the 
Chriftian grace of hope muft be proportioned and attempe- 
rate to the promife; if it exceed that temper and proportion, 
it becomes a tympany of hope. Hammond. 

Mota'tion. n.f. Aft of moving. Did?. 

Mote. n.f. [mor, Saxon ; atomus , Lat.] A fmall particle of 
matter; any thing proverbially little. 

You found his mote, the king your mote did fee; 

But I a beam do find in each of three. Shakefpeare. 

The little motes in the fun do ever ftir, though there be no 
w ; n d. Bacons Nat. Hiji. N°. 879. 

Mote for might. Obfolete. 

Moft ugly fhapes, 

Such as dame Nature felf mote fear to fee. 

Or fhame, that ever fhould fo foul defects 

From her moft cunning hand efcaped be. Fairy Queen. 

Moth. n. f. [moS, Saxon.] A fmall winged infed that eats 
cloths and hangings. 

All the yarn Penelope fpun in Ulyfles’s abfence, did but 
fill Ithaca full of moths. Shakejpeare s Coriolanus. 

Every foldier in the wars fhould do as every fick man in 
his bed, wafh every moth out of his confcience. Shakefp. 

He as a rotten thing confumeth, as a garment that is moth 
eaten. > Job xm.2S. 

Let moths through pages eat their way, 

Your wars, your loves, your praifes be forgot, 

And make of all an univerfal blot. Dryden’s Juv. 

MO'THER. n.f. [uktSoji, Saxon; moder , Danifh; moeder, 
Dutch.] 

I. A woman that has born a child; correlative to fon or 
daughter. 

Let thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 

Thy dangerous ftoutnefs. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus . 
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Come fit down every mother's fon, 

And rehearfe your parts. 

I had not fo much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into mine eyes, 

„ And gave me up to tears. Shakeft. H mnV 

2. That which has produced any thing. ^ ^ 

^ Alas, poor country ! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother , but our grave. e/._z a. 

The refemblance of the conftitution and diet of the i^‘ 
bitants to thofe of their mother country, occafion a great af* 
finity m the popular difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air 

The ftrongeft branch leave for a ftandard, cutting off tC 
reft clofe to the body of the mother plant. Mortimer's Hufh 

3. That which has preceded in time: as, a mother church ^ 

chapels. 10 

4. That which requires reverence and obedience. 

. The g° 0(1 of mother church, as well as that of civil f 0 
ciety, renders a judicial pradice neceflary. Ay life's Parer mi 

5. Hyfterical paflion; fo called, as being imagined peculiar to 

women. u 

This flopping of the ftomach might be the mother ; foraf- 
much as many were troubled with mother fits, although few 
returned to have died of them. Graunfs Bills 

6. A familiar term of addrefs to an old woman; or to a wo¬ 
man dedicated to religious aufterities. 

7. Mother in law. A hufband’s or wife’s mother. AinL 

I am come to fet at variance the daughter in law again# 
the mother in law. Matth. x. 35 

8. [ Moeder , Dutch, from modder, mud.] A thick fubftance 
concreting in liquors ; the lees or fcum concreted. 

If the body be liquid, and not apt to putrefy totally, it 
will call up a mother, as the mothers of diftilled waters. Bam. 

Potted fowl, and fifh come in fo fall. 

That ere the firft is out the fecond ftinks. 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden. 

9. [More properly madder ; modde , Dutch.] A young girl. 
Now totally obfolete. 

A fling for a mother, a bow for a boy, 

A whip for a carter. Puffer’s Hujbandry . 

Mo'ther. adj . Had at the birth ; native. 

For whaffoever mother wit or art 
Could work, he put in proof. Hubberd’s Tale, 

Where did you ftudy all this goodly fpeech ? 

— It is extempore, from my mother wit. Shakefpearet 
Boccace, living in the fame age with Chaucer, had the 
fame genius, and followed the fame ftudies : both writ no¬ 
vels, and each of them cultivated his mother tongue. Dryden: 

Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd, 

To Mo'ther. v. n. To gather concretion. 

They oint their naked limbs with mother’d oil. Dryden. 

Mo'ther of pearl. A kind of coarfe pearl; the fhell in which 
pearls are generated. 

His mortal blade 

In ivory Iheath, ycarv’d with curious flights, 

Whofe hilt was burnifti’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother-pearl. Fairy Qu. b. i.- 

They were made of onyx, fometimes of mother of pearl. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Mo'therhood. n.f. [from mother .] The office or charafter 
of a mother. 

Thou fhalt fee the blefled mother-maid 
Exalted more for being good, 

Than for her intereft of motherhood. Donne. 

Mo'therless. adj. [from mother.] Deftitute of a mother , 
orphan of a mother. 

I might fhew you my children, whom the rigour of your 
juftice would make complete orphans, being already mother- 
left . Waller’s Speech to the Houfe of Commons. 

My concern for the three poor motherlefs children obliges 
me to give you this advice. Arbuthnot's Hif . of J. u 

Mo'therly. adj. [from mother and like .] Belonging to a mo 
ther ; fuitable to a mother. , , 

They can owe no lefs than child-like obedience to hei 
hath more than motherly power. Hooker, • v* 

They termed her the great mother, for her motherly 
in cherifhing her brethren whilft young. ft t! Jf 

Within her breaft though calm, her breafl though pu , 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais d . 

Some troubled thoughts. Milton’s P ar - e £‘ / 

When I fee the motherly airs of my little daug ters 
playing with their puppets, I cannot but flatter m U 0 f 
their hufbands and children will be happy in the P° 
fuch wives and mothers. Addifon s Sped?. « * 5 ^ 

Though fhe was a truly good woman, and ha , r w bo 
motherly love for her fon John, yet there wanted not thde 
endeavoured to create a mifunderftandmg between them. 

Mo'TH£^ v * 
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Mo'therly. adv. [from mother.'] In manner of, mother. 

Th’ air doth not motherly fit on the earth, 

To hatch her feafons, and give all things birth Donne. 

Mother of thyme. n.J. [ ferpyllum , Latin.] It hath trailing 
branches, which are not fo woody and hard as thofe of thyme, 
but in every other refpedl is the fame. Miller■. 

Mo'therwort. n.f. [ cardiaca , Latin.] A plant. 

The flower of the motherwort confifts of one leaf, and is 
of the lip kind, whofe upper lip is imbricated and much lon¬ 
ger than the under one, which is cut into three parts ; from 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the hin¬ 
der part of the flower, attended by four embrios which be¬ 
come angular feeds, occupying the flower-cup. Miller. 

Mo'thery. adj. [from mother .] Concreted; full of concre¬ 
tions; dreggy; feculent: ufed of liquors. 

Mothmu'llein. n.f. [blattaria, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves of the mothmullcin are placed alternately upon 
the branches; the cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, 
which is divided into five fegments ; the flower confifts of one 
leaf, which fpreads open, and is divided alfo into five feg- 
ments: they are produced in long fpikes, and are fucceedtd 
by round veflels, which are divided into cells, and contain 
many fmall feeds in each. Miller. 

Mo th wort. n.f. [moth and wort.] An herb. 

Mo'thy. adj. [from moth.] Full of moths. 

His horfe hipp’d with an old mothy faddle, the ftirrups of 
0 kindred. Shakefpeare’s Faming of the Shrew. 


no 


Waller. 


MO'TION. n.f. [ motion , French; motio , Latin.] 

1. The a£l of changing place. 

2. Manner of moving the body ; port; gait. 

Virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In fiefh and blood fo well, that Plato had 
Beheld, what his high fancy once embrac’d, 

Virtue with colours, fpeech and motion grac’d. 

3. Change of pofture; adlion. 

Encourag’d thus fhe brought her younglings nigh. 
Watching the 1notions of her patron’s eye. Dryden. 

4. Tendency of the mind ; thought. 

Let a good man obey every good motion rifing in his heart, 
knowing that every fuch motion proceeds from God. South. 

5. Propofal made. 

»• com palled a motion of the prodigal fon, and married a 

tinker’s wife within a mile where my land lies. Shakefp. 
What would you with me ? 

Your father and my uncle have made motions ; if it be 
my luck, lo ; if not, happy man be his dole. Shakejpeare. 
If our queen and this young prince agree, 

I’ll join my younger daughter, and my joy. 

To him forthwith, in holy wedlock bands. 

^ 5 s ’ ^ a S ree > ai] d thank you for your motion. Shakefp. 

6. Impulfe communicated. Jr 

T hether that motion , vitality and operation, were by incu¬ 
bation, or how elfe, the manner is only known to God. Ral. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftion without: this is 
the great wheel to which the clock oives it motion . Dec. of Pi 
Love awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 
n- k ru ftfi n & o’er adds motion to the pool. Dryden 

I o Mo'tion. v. a. [from, the noun.] To propofe. 

Mo'tionless. adj. [from motion.] Wanting motion; being: 
without motion. ’ & 

We cannot free the lady that fits here, 

In flony fefterjfixf, and motionUfs. Milton. 

Ha ! Do I dream ? Is this my hop’d fuccefs > 

1 grow a ftatue, {lift and motimlefi, Dryden't Aurengwbe. 

Should our globe have had a greater Ihare 
Uftlns ftrong force, by which the parts cohere ; 

1 hings had been bound by fuch a pow’rful chain, 

moTV tzT lefs remaim Blackmm - 

I. Caufing motion; having moment. 

bhall[every motive argument ufed in fuch kind of confe 
rences be made a rule for others ftill to conclude the like bv 

■».;p“ *"*•*-; 

We afk you whence does motive vigour flow f flnf™' 
That fancy is eafily difproved from tl,? , ' Blackmore. 

embodied, and the Gradual in! rit e W power of ,ou| s 

m 0 'tive. if stttrr men and anima,s - Bmti - 

'"affion Wh ‘ Chdetermines thechoi “; that which 


incites the 


Hereof we have no commandment, either in „ , 
fcnpture, which doth exact them at o„r I? a ature or 
motives there are in hnrh 1 ■ 1 j 1 > y e t thofe 

minds unto them. ’ Wh ‘ Ch d ‘ aW moft dually our 

Thofe nre that raWnefS teft wife and chil^T’ 

Wuhoit dTaltg" th0i£ lh ° ng iTff 

0 ' Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
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What can be a ftronger motive to 2 firm truft on ouf 
Maker, than the giving us his fon to fuffer for us. Addifon. 

I 'he motive for continuing in the fame ftate is only the pre- 
fent fatisfadlion in it; the motive to change is always fome 
uneafinefs. Locke , 

2. Mover. 

Heaven brought me up to be my daughter’s dower; 

As it hath fated her to be my motive 

And helper to a hufband. Shakefp. All's vaell that ends well. 
Her wanton fpirits look out 

At every joint, and motive of her body. Shakefpeare. 

.o'tley. adj, [fuppofed to be corrupted from medley , perhaps 
from mothlike coloured, fpotted or variegated like a garden 
moth.] Mingled of various colours. 

The motley fool thus moral’d on the time. 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools fhould be fo deep contemplative. Sbakejf 
They that come to fee a fellow 
In a long motley coat, guarded with yellow, 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakejpeare's Flenry VIII. 

Expence and after-thought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motley hue, and dark de/pair. Dryden. 

Enquire from whence this motley ftyle 
Did firft our Roman purity defile. Dryden s Pcrfius. 

Traulus, of amphibious breed. 

Motley fruit of mungril feed ; 

By the dam from lordlings fprung, 

By the fire exhal’d from dung. Swift. 

Mo'tor. n. f. [ moteur , Fr. from moveo , Latin.] A mover. 
Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature do readily re¬ 
ceive the impreflions of their motor , and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themfelves to fituations, wherein they 
beft unite unto their animator. Brozvn’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii'. 
Mo'tory. adj. [motorius, Latin.] Giving motion. 

The bones, were they dry, could not, without great dif¬ 
ficulty, yield to the plucks and attradlions of the motory muf- 

T\/r C l eS * r r T ^- a y on Great ion. 

Mo tto n.f. [motto, Italian.] A fentence added to a device, 
or prefixed to any thing written. 

It may be faid to be the motto of human nature, rather to 
fuflferthan todie L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

We ought to be meek-fpmted, till we are aflured of the 
honeftyofouranceftors; for covetoufnefs and circumvention 
make no good motto for a coat. Collier 

It was the motto of a bifhop eminent for his piety and good 
works in king Charles the fecond’s reign, Infervi Deo IF la- 
tar e Serve God and be chearful. Addifon s Freeholder. 

I o Move. v. a. [moveo, Latin.] 

1. To put out of one place into another; to put in motion. 

oinai itlelf was moved at the prefence of God P/al Ixviii 
At this my heart trembleth, and is moved out of his place! 

2. To give an impulfe to. xxvii. 1. 

* 7 pretext °{ P iet y is but hke the hand of a clock fet 
indeed more confpicuoufly, hut directed wholly bv the fecret 
movings of carnality within. ® ^ 

3 . To propofe; to recommend. ^ 

If the firft confultation be not fufficient the will 
review, and require the underftandin^ to tnfJm iS b«! 

They are to be blamed alike,tl“nS time 
war upon parfcular refpeas. H aywarflEdd vf 

interpret' ‘ mCOJ,Venience in their fuits by an 

To Indamora you my fuit muft ^ " Jff 

moved towards what is judged at’that time inZinZe. 

4 - To perfuade; to prevail on the mind. L ° cl, ‘ 

.-p , A thoufand knees, 

Unnn th ,T fand ye3rS to § ethe L naked, falling, 

Lpon a barren mountain, and ftill Winter 

' iS , ri ? P er Petual, could not mew the gods 

IZfofffJZ TmnXnia ^ 
firous of revenge were not moved wfth^oW 7 ’ Ut ""V ,; e ' 

opinion of eafe with the fond and aft K covetou s. 
with the unkind parents, have '’moved thet wVK° f r ? motenefs 
to engage their children in adventures ^, W ' thout dTcretion, 
return they have received but fmall1, learllln g. by whofe 

Could any power of fenfe the R entment - Wotton. 

To burn hif own right hand t ^ „ 

I nat which moves a man tr, , . Davies. 

prehenfion and expe&ation n fT any m uft be the ap- 
which he is about to do f ° f f ° me S ood from the thin 


A n^ hen i faW her reaf °ns idly fpent 
She Cl*" him fr0m hx’d ’intent. 


South s Sermons. 


Dryden’s AEn. 
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But when no female arts his mind could move. 

She turn’d to furious hate her impious love; Dryden's J£n 
What can thy mind to this long journey move 
Or need’fl thou abfence to renew thy love ? ’ Dryden 

4. To affecl; to touch pathetically ; to flir paffion. J 

If he fee aught in you that makes him like,' 

JThat any thing he fees, which moves his likin 0- 
1 can with eafe tranflate it to my will. ShakTfp. IC John. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofler’s eyes being out. 

To let him live; where he arrives he moves 

L u a i aillft US ; >j , Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Should a lhipwreck d failor fing his woe, 

Wou’d’fl thou be mov'd to pity, or bellow 

f nalms? r Dryden’s Perjius. 

Images are very fparmgly to be introduced ; their proper 
place IS in poems and orations, and their ufe is to move pity 
or terror, compaffion and refentment. Felton on the C/affids 
O let thy lifter, daughter, handmaid, move 
Or all thofe tender names. p , 

5. To make angry. * e ' 

From thofe bloody hands 
Throw your diflemper’d weapons to the ground. 

And hear the fentence of your moved prince. Shakefpeare. 
They have moved me to jealoufy. Deut . xxxii, 21 

6. To put into commotion. 

When they were come to Bethlehem, all the city was 
moved about them. jgutb ^ Jq 

7. To condudl regularly in motion. 

They, as they move 

Their flarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, tow’rds his all cheering lamp. 
Turn fwift their various motions. Milton. 

To Move. v. n. 

1. To go from one place to another. 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anort, methought. 

The wood began to move. 

Within this three mile may you fee it coming; 

I fay a moving grove. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

In him we live, move, and have our being. Alls xvii. 28. 
Every moving thing that liveth {hall be meat for you. Gen . 

On the green bank I fat and liflen’d long, 

Nor till her lay was ended could I move. 

But wifh’d to dwell for ever in the grove. Dryden. 

The fenfes reprefent the earth as immoveable; for though 
it do move in itfelf, it refls to us who are carriedwith it. Gian . 

This faying, that God is the place of fpirits, being lite¬ 
ral, makes us conceive that fpirits move up and down, and 
have their diflances and intervals in God, as bodies have in 
ipace. Locke. 

When we are come to the utmofl extremity of body, 
what is there that can put a flop, and fatisfy the mind, that 
it is at the end of fpace, when it is fatisfied that body itfelf 
can move into it ? Locke . 

Any thing that moves round about in a circle in lefs time 
than our ideas are wont to fucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move, but feems to be a perfect entire 
circle of that matter. Locke. 

The goddefs moves 

To vifit Paphos, and her blooming groves. Pope's Odyffcy . 

2. To walk ; to bear the body. 

See great Marcellus ! how inur’d in toils 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils. 

Dryden's JEn. 

3. To go forward. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium. Dryden's LEn. 

4. To change the poflure of the body in ceremony. 

When Hainan faw Mordecai that he flood not up, nor 
moved for him, he was full of indignation. Ejlh. v. 9. 

MoVeable. adj. [from move.] • 

1. Capable of being moved ; not fixed; portable ; fuch as may 
be carried from place to place. 

In the vafl wildernefs, when the people of God had no 
fettled habitation, yet a moveable tabernacle they were com¬ 
manded of God to make. Hooker, b. v. 

When he made his prayer, he found the boat he was in 
moveable and unbound, the reft remained ftill faft. Bacon. 

Any heat whatfoever promotes the afeent of mineral mat¬ 
ter, which is fubtile, and is confequently moveable more 
eafily. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. iv. 

Any who fees theTeverone muft conclude it to be one of 
the moft moveable rivers in the world, that is fo often fhifted 
out of one channel into another. Addijon on Italy. 

2. Changing the time of the year. 

The lunar month is natural and periodical, by which the 
moveable feftivals of the Chriftian church are regulated. Holder. 
Mo'veables. n.f [meubles, Fr.J Goods; furniture ; diilin- 
guifhed from real or immoveable pofTeffions : as, lands or 
houfe. 

We feize 
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_ Let him that moved you hither. 

Remove you hence ; I knew you at the firft 
ion were a moveable. 

Why, what’s a JJioveable? 

A join d ftooi. Sbakefp. Darning of the Shr 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye 7 ^ " 

, Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buv D \i 

1 °o V bemovei SS ' Mobility^' po ^ 

M0/ Hit B h [fr0m moveM -l S ° as it may be moved 

joined together by as many intermediate fleinsf 
MoWs. adj. Unmov’d; not to be put out of the pt? 
The lungs, though untouched, will remain 
any expanfion or contraflion of their fubftance. d , 

_ , e Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow’r ^ ** 

On all lides batter’d, yet refills his power. jW. „■ . 

Movement, n.f. [movement, French 1 ^ ■ 

1. Manner -of moving. J 

• . W , hat farthe !' reli , cves deferiptions of battles, is the art of 
introduemg pathetick crcumftances about the heroes, wh ich 
raife a different movement in the mind, compaffion and pity “ 

Under workmen are expert enough^mffffigTfiS' 
wheel m a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft fhe 
feveral parts, or regulate the ?novement. o.J? 

2. Motion. 

Mo'vent. adj. [movens, Latin.] Moving. 

If it be in fo me part movent, and in fome part quiefeent 
it muft needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. Grew's Co}. 
M ° *'f' livens, Lat.J That which moves another/’ 

I hat there is a motion which makes the viciffitudes of dav 
and night, fenfe may aflure us ; but whether the fun or earth 
be the common movent, cannot be determined : but bv a 
further appeal Glamille's L. 

Mo ver. n.f [from move. ] * 

1. The perfon or thing that gives motion. 

O thou eternal mover of the heav’ns. 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch. Shakefpeare. 

1 he ftrength of a fpring were better affifted by the labour 
of fome intelligent mover, as the heavenly orbs are fuppofed 
to be turned Wilkins's Math. Magic*. 

2. Something that moves, or ftands not ftill. 

You as the foul, as the firft mover, you 
Vigour and life on ev’ry part beftow. Waller. 

So orbs from the firft mover motion take. 

Yet each their proper revolutions make. Dryden. 

3. A propofer. 

See here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack d drachm ; cufhions, leaden fpoons. 

Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 
If any queftion be moved concerning the do&rine of the 
church of England exprefTed in the thirty-nine articles, give 
not the leaft ear to the movers thereof. Bacon. 

Moving, participial adj. [from move.] Pathetick; touching; 
adapted to affedl the paffions. 

Great Jupiter, 

The moving pray’r of JEacus did grant, 

And into men and women turn’d the ant. Blackmore. 
Mo'vingly. adj. [from moving.] Pathetically; in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to feize the paffions. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the Pfalms do both more briefly and more movingly 
exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith they are 
written. Hooker, b. v. 

I would have had them writ more movingly. Sbakefp. 
His air, his voice, his looks, and honeft foul, 

Speak all fo movingly in his behalf, 

I dare not truft myfelf to hear him talk. Addifon's Cato. 
Mought. for might. Obfolete. 

Mould, n.f. [moegel, Swedifh.J 

1. A kind of concretion on the top or outfide of things kept, 
motionlefs and damp; now difeovered by microfcopes to be 
perfedl plants. 

All moulds are inceptions of putrefa&ion, as the moulds of 
pies and flefh, which moulds turn into worms. Bacon. 

Mofs is a kind of mould of the earth and trees, but may 
be better forted as a rudiment of germination. Bacon. 

Another fpecial affinity is between plants and mould, or pu¬ 
trefaction ; for all putrefadtion, if it diffolve not in arefa&ion, 
will, in the end, iflue into plants. Bacon’s Nat. Hif* 

The malt made in Summer is apt to contract mould. Mart. 

A hermit, who has been fhut up in his cell in a college, 
has contradled a fort of mould and ruft upon his foul, and all 


his airs have aukwardnefs in thorn. 


Watts. 

thing 


The plate, coin, revenues, and moveables, 
Whereof our uncle Gaunt did ftand poffe s’d. 


Sbakefp. 


2. [Mob, Saxon.J Earth; foil; ground in which any 
grows. 

Thofe moulds that are of a bright chefnut or hazelly colour 
are accounted the beft; next to that, the dark grey and ruuet 
onoidds are accounted beft; the light and dark afh-colour are 
reckoned the worft, fuch as are ufually found on common or 

heathy 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langucu 


r 
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heathy 0-round: the clear tawny is by no means to be ap¬ 
proved,'^but that of a yellowifh colour is reckoned the worft 
of all l this is commonly found in wild and wafte parts of 
the country, and for the moft part produces nothing but gofs, 
furz, and fern. All good lands after rain, or breaking up 
by the fpade, will emit a good fmell; that being always the 
beft that is neither too undtuous or too lean* but fuch as 
will eafily diffolve; of a juft conliftence between fand and 
clay. Miller. 

Though worms devour me, though I turn to mould. 

Yet in my flefh I fhall his face behold. Sandys’s Paraph. 
The black earth, every-where obvious on the furface of 
the ground, we call mould. Woodward. 

3. Matter of which any thing is made. 

When the world began, 

One common mafs compos’d the mould of man. Dryden. 

Nature form’d me of her fofteft mould. 

Enfeebled all my foul with tender paffions. 

And funk me even below my weak fex. Addifon's Cato. 

4. [ Molde, Spanifh; moule, French.] The matrix in which 
any thing is caft; in which any thing receives its form. 

If the liturgies of all the ancient churches be compared, 
it may be eafily perceived they had all one original mould. 

Hooker, b. v. 

A dangerous prefident were left for the calling of prayers 
into certain poetical moulds . Hooker, b. v. 

French churches all caft according unto that mould which 
Calvin had made. Hooker. 

My wife comes foremoft; then the honour’d mould 
Wherein this trunk was fram’d. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our ftrange garments cleave not to their ?nould. 

But with the end of ufe. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

You may have fruit in more accurate figures, according as 
you make the moulds. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 502. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit moulds prepar’d; from which he form’d 
Firft his own tools: then what might elfe be wrought 
Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 
We may hope for new heavens and a new earth, more 
pure and perfed than the former; as if this was a refiner’s 
lire, to purge out the drofs and coarfe parts, and then caft 
the mafs again into a new and better mould. Burnet. 

Sure our fouls were near allied, and thine 
Caft in the fame poetick mould with mine. Dryden. 

Here in fit moulds to Indian nations known, 

^Are caft the feveral kinds of precious flone. Blackmore. 

4. Caft; form. 

No mates for you, 

Unlefs you were of gentler, milder mould. Shahfpettre. 
William earl of Pembroke was a man of another mould, 
and making, and of another fame, being the moft univerfally 
beloved of any man of that age ; and, having a great office 
in the court, he made the court itfelf better efteemed, and 
more reverenced in the country. Clarendon. 

Learn 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mould. 

Or fubftance, how endu’d, and what their pow’r. 

And where their weaknefs. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 

bo muft the writer, whofe productions fhould 
1 ake with the vulgar, be of vulgar mould. Waller. 

from their main-top joyful news they hear 
Offhtps, which by their mould bring new fupplies. Dryd 
Hans Carvel, impotent and old, * 

^ Married a lafs of London mould . Prior 

5. The future or contexture of the fkull. j 'r 

To Mould, u. [from the noun.] To contrafl concreted 
matter; to gather mould. ^ncreted 

a W ?,°? Sj In waves > in wars fhe wants to dwell. 

And will be found with peril and with pain; 

e can the man that moulds in idle cell 
Unto her happy manfion attain. Fairy Dueen, b ft 

mJhTa fome .houfes Wherein fweet meats wil retn ' 
and baked meats will»,/d, more than in others. si™’ 

m^ld ‘ “ *• Ta -oulds to corrupt^ 

Very coarfe, hoary, moulded bread the foldiers fhmft 

tZZT' ra ^‘ n § a 6 a *°ft-Ferdinand, who made no b c «er 

To Mould. [from the noun.] " 1 ^ ° f th ‘ Turh ‘ 

L lo for m i to fhape; to model, 
nr i I feel 

Uf What coarfe metal ye are moulded. Sbakefp. HennYlll 

w?; Thu i he cap LT worftip did be| P ea k 5 y L 

Why this was moulded on a poringer, 

A ve vet difii; fi e , fi c> > tis ]ewd . S 

■»«»2 “ “rds 1 li “" 1 * I- w*-. Sfc 

"ically to his own!ea aft plece ’ and £™"«h™ p I ato . 

To^J/r^ **?’ Maker ! frommy ch/ 

*• -——'v-8K5S&* hi: 


MOV 

By the force of education we may mould the minds and 
manners of youth into what fhape we pleafe, and give them 
the impreffions of fuch habits as fhall ever afterwards remain. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Then rofe the feed of chaos, and of night, 

Of dull and venal a new world to mould. 

And bring Saturnian days of lead and gold. Dunciad, b. iv* 
A faClion in England, under the name of puritan, moidded 
up their new fchemes of religion with republican principles 
in government. Swift. 

For you alone he flole 
The fire that forms a manly foul; 

Then, to compleat it ev’ry way, 

He moulded it with female clay. Swift's Mifcel. 

Fabellus would never learn any moral lefTons till they were 
moulded into the form of fome fiClion or fable like thofe of 
IE fop. Watts's lmprove?nent of the Mind, p. i . 

2. To knead : as, to mould bread. Ainf. 

Mo'uldable. adj. [from mould.] What may be moulded. 

The differences of figurable and not figurable, mouldabte 
and not mouldable , are plebeian notions. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

MoftjLDER. n. f [from mould.] He who moulds. 

To MoTlder. v. n. [from mould.] To be turned to duft; to 
perifh in dufl; to be diminifhed. 

If he had fat ftill, the enemies army would have mouldered 
to nothing, and been expofed to any advantage he would 
ta ^ e * Clarendon , b. viii. 

Whatfoever moulders, or is wafbed away, is carried down 
into the lower grounds, and nothing ever brought back again. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Thofe formed ftones defpoiled of their fhells, and expofed 
-upon the furface of the ground, iri time decay, wear, and 
moulder away, and are frequently found defaced, and broken 
to pieces. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p. y„ 

To them by fmiling Jove ’twas giv’n* 

Great William’s glories to recall, 

When ftatues moulder , and when arches fall. Prior. 

. Finding his congregation moulder every Sunday, and hear¬ 
ing what was the occafion of it, he refblved to give his parilh 

2. little liJifin in hie fnrn r-, \ta‘ 


a little Latin in his turn. 


Addifon's Spell. N c 


T SLaaijon s bpett. 221. 

ToMo'ulder. V. a. [from mould.] To turn to dull: to 
crumble. 

The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk of the fall of 
thofe rocks when their foundations have been mouldered with 
age, or rent by an earthquake. Addifm on Italy. 

With nodding arches, broken temples fpread, 

I he very tombs now vanifh’d like their dead; 

Some felt the filent ftroke of mould'rim a re 

Some, hoftile fury. * p 

nJ I (r r m ° Ul A ] T1 «ftate of being mould V- 

lefh, hfh, and plants, after a mouldinefs, rottennefs or 
corrupting, will fall to breed worms. Bacon's Nat Hifl 

o?ZT n ' f ' Ornamental cavitiesin wood 

Hollow mouldings are required in the work. Mown 

Mouldwarp „ / [molb and peoppan, Saxon.] A moTe 
a fmall animal that throws up the earth 9 

Above the reach of loathful finful iufl, 

Whofe bafe effedl through cowardly diflruft 
Uf his own wings, dare not to heaven flie. 

But hke a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. Stenfer 

hile they play thc mouldwarps, unfavory damps dfft/n * 

P WkLinf ann T nCe 0nl ^° r the Prefer Caret 
With gms we betray the vermin of the earth, mmelv X 
fichat and the mouldwarp. jjf j. , e / 5 , e 

—Yea. 

ZTrJ 1S L he m0re t:me tllou wert us’d- 

lack ufe.’ Welffai ”°Si r J^hn ^ 1 thln S;, tb « mouldy 

wiJdt\ndtff^ouV n t d hat e b ’ 25 bein Kr P ° J - ^ 

preferves itfelf from that mouldy colour XholL 

To Moult, n. „. [muytm Dutch 
feathers ; to lofe feathers’ ’ ^ ed or cf >ange the 

Some birds upon moulting turn colour ,, 

after their moulting, grow to be red h 3 , bin ~ red - bre afts, 

T,m e ftall Lit away his wtf ° * d W 
E er he fhall difeover ° 

In the wide whole world again 
Such a conflant lover. 

And to the^wodsTnmtumfui e i l“ W/ '' ; "'? win S s > 

To Mounch. [ a . fir! tl i? Urm c r 1 ‘5S S - G «^- 

ToMaunch. \ ^ This word 

tunded adion of toothlefs gums n ^ a ^ !, J ancl de «otes the ob- 
eatable: it feems to be "n n a . har d cruff, or any thing 
manger. Macbean .] r ™ption of the French word 

A Tailor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap 
mmnc *' an d mouncht, and memebu Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Mound, 


Suckling. 
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Mound, n.f. [munbian, Saxon, to defend.] Any tiling raifed 
to fortify or defend : ufually a bank of earth and ftone. 

His broad branches laden with rich fee, 

Did ftretch themfelves without the utmoft bound 

Of this great garden, compafs’d with a mound. Fairy ^u. 

The Tea’s a thief, whofe liquid furge refolves 
The mounds into fait tears. Shakejp. Tiinon of Athens. 

God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden mound , high rais’d. Milton. 
Such as broke through all mounds of law, fuch as laughed 
at the fword of vengeance which divine juftice brandifhed in 
their faces. South's Sermons. 

Nor cold {hall hinder me with horns and hounds 
To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. Dryden. 
The ftate of Milan is like a vaft garden forrounded by a 
noble mound- work of rocks and mountains. Addifon. 

To Mound, v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify with a mound. 

MOUNT, n.f. [mont , French; mons y Latin.] 

1. A mountain; a hill. 

Jacob offered facrifice upon the mount. Gen. xxxi. 54. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height, 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow. Dryden. 

2 . An artificial hill raifed in a garden, or other place. 

He might fee what mounts they had in ihort time caff, and 
what a number there was of brave and warlike foldiers. 

Knolles's Hif. of the Turks. 

3. A publick treafure ; a bank. Now obfolete. 

Thefe examples confirmed me in a refolution to fpend my 
time wholly in writing; and to put forth that poor talent 
God hath given me, not to particular exchanges, but to 
banks or mounts of perpetuity, which will not break. Bacon. 

To MOUNT, v. n. [monter y French.] 

1. To rife on high. 

Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 
neft on high ? Job iii. 27. 

I'll Arrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap; 

Left leaden flumber poize me down to-morrow, 

When I fhould mount with wings of vidfory. Shakefpeare. 

A bafe ignoble mind. 

That mounts no higher than a bird can foar. Shakefpeare. 

The fire of trees and houfes mounts on high. 

And meets half-way new fires that {how’r from fky. Cowley. 
If the liturgy {hould be offered to them, it would kindle 
jealoufy, and as the firft range of that ladder which fhould 
ferve to mount over all their cuftoms. Clarendon. 

Ambitious meteors fet themfelves upon the wing, taking 
every occafion of drawing upward to the fun; not confider- 
ing, that they have no more time allowed them in their 
mounting than the Angle revolution of a day ; and that when 
the light goes from them, they are of neceftity to fall. Dryd. 

2. To tower; to be built up to great elevation. 

Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and his 
head reach unto the clouds, yet he (hall perifh. Job xx. 6. 

2. To get on horfeback. 

6 He 

Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 

Cry’d, oh ! and mounted. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

4. [For amount. ] To rife in value. 

Bring then thefe bleffings to a ftridl account, 

Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Pope . 

To Mount, v. a. 

1. To raife aloft; to lift on high. 

The fire that mounts the liquor till’t runs o’er, 

Seeming to augment, waftes it. Shakefpeare. 

What power is it which mounts my love fo high, 

That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye ? Shakefp. 
The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of 
her wings, or any refiftance of air to mount herfelf by. Pal. 

2. To afeend ; to climb. 

Shall we mount again the rural throne, 

And rule the country kingdoms, once our own ? Dryden. 


To place on horfeback. 

Three hundred borfes, in high ftables fed. 

Of thefe he chofe the faireft and the beft. 

To mount the Trojan troop. Dryde)n s An. 

Clear reafon, afting in conjunaion with a well-difaphned, 
Dut ftrong and vigorous fancy, feldom fail to attain their end: 
"ancy without reafon, is like a horfe without a^ rider; and 
■eafon without fancy is not well mounted. Grew s 6 oj. b. 11. 
To embellifh with ornaments. 

To Mount guard. To do duty and watch at any particu- 

Mount “ cannon. To fet a piece on its wooden frame 
for the more eafy carriage and management in firing it. 
d'untain. n.f. [montaigne , French.] A large hill; a val 
protuberance of the earth. 

I had been drowned ; a death that I abhor ; for the water 
rwells a man, and what a thing fhould I have been when 
pad been {welled ? I {hould have been a mountain of mummy. 

Shakefpeare's Merry Wtiyes of IVmdfor. 

She did corrupt frail nature with fome bribe, 

To make an envious mountain on my back, 

r- , r _ _ fnu hndv. Shake [bear e. 


From Acmon’s hands a rolling-ftone there came 
, large, it half deferv’d a mountain's name * ’jp 

Mountain, adj. [s montanus , Latin.] Found on the moun¬ 
tains ; pertaining to the mountains; growing on the 
tains. 


Dryden. 


moun- 


Shakefp. 


Prior. 


Now for our mountain fport, up to yond hill 
Your legs are young Shakefpearis CyvUhu. 

Y ou may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife, 

When they are fretted with the gufts of heav’n. 

Mountaine'er. n.f [from mountain.] 

1. An inhabitant of the mountains. 

A few mountaineers may efcape, enough to continue human 
race; and yet illiterate rufticks, as mountaineers always are. 

... „ . . Bentleys Sermons. 

Amiterman troops, of mighty fame, 

And mountaineers , that from Severus came. Dryden's Mn 

2. A favage; a free hooter; a ruftick. 

Yield, ruftick mountaineer. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

No favage, fierce banditti, or mountaineer y 
Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton 

Mo'untainet. n.f. [from mountain.] A hillock; a fmall 
mount. Elegant, but not in ufe. 

Her breafts fweetly rofe up like two fair mountainets in the 
pleafant vale of Tempe. Sidney. 

Mo'u ntainous. adj. [from mountain.] 

1. Hilly; full of mountains. 

The afeent of the land from the fea to the foot of the 
mountains, and the height of the mountains from the bottom 
to the top, are to be computed, when you meafure the height 
of a mountain, or of a mountainous land, in refpedf of the 
fea. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Large as mountains ; huge ; bulky. 

What cuftom wills in all things, fhou’d we do’t, 
Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt 
For truth to o’erpeer. Shakefpeart. 

On earth, in air, amidft the feas and {kies, 
Mountainous heaps of wonders rife; 

Whofe tow’nng ftrength will ne’er fubmit 
To reafon’s batteries, or the mines of wit. 

3. Inhabiting mountains. 

In deftructions by deluge and earthquake, the remnant 
which hap to be referved are ignorant and mountainous people, 
that can give no account of the time paft. Bacon's EJfays. 

Mo'untainousness. n.f. [from mountainous.] State of being 
full of mountains. 

Armenia is fo called from the mountainoufnefs of it. 

Brerewood on Learning. 

Mo'untain-parsley. n. f. [ oreofolinum y Lat.] A plant. 
The mountain-par fey hath a rofe-fhaped umbellated flower, 
confifting of feveral leaves, placed in a circular order, refting 
on the empalement, which afterwards becomes a fruit com- 
pofed of two feeds, which are oval, plain, large, ftreaked and 
bordered, and lometiines caft off their cover; the leaves are 
like parfley. Miller. 

Mo'untain-ROSE. n.f. [chamarhododendron y Lat.] A plant. 
The mountain-roje hath a tubulous flower, confifting of one 
leaf, fiiaped fomewhat like a funnel; from whofe cup arifes 
the pointai, fixed like a nail in the hinder part of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong fruit, divided into five 
cells, in which are contained many very fmall feeds. Miller. 

Mo'untant. adj. [montans , Lat.] Rifing on high. 

Hold up, you Huts, 

Your aprons mountant ; you’re not oathable, 

Although, I know, you’ll fwear. Shak. Timon of Athens. 

Mo'untebank. n.J. [montare in banco , Italian.J 

1. A dodlor that mounts a bench in the market, and boafts his 
infallible remedies and cures. 

I bought an undtion of a mountebank 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood, no cataplafm fo rare. 

Can fave the thing from death. Shakefp. name. 

She, like a mountebank , did wound 
And ftab herfelf with doubts profound, 

Only to fhew with how fmall pain . 

The fores of faith are cur’d again. Hudibras , p. 

But ASfchylus, fays Horace in fome page, , 

Was the firft mountebank that trod the ftage. J 

It looks fo like a mountebank to boaft of infallib e LU ' 

Baker's Refections on Learning. 

2. Any boaftful and falfe pretender. 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye, 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks , Qhakefbeare. 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. frame. 

There are mountebanks^ and imatterers in a h Blunder- 
Nothing fo impoflible in nature but mounte ~, % u U. 

take. Jr t uthmti [ !J [Uli by fl* 

To Mo'untebank. v. a. [from the noun.] I 

boafts or pretences. 

I’ll mountebank their loves, Coriolanus. 

Cog their hearts from them. Shakefpeai ^gnfer. 

Mo'untenance. n.f. Amount of a thing. 

5 


Spenjer. 
Mo'uNTER- 
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McJ'unter. n.f. [from mount.] One that mounts; 

Though they to the earth were thrown, 1 

Yet quickly they regain’d their own, r 

Such nimblenefs was never fhown ; -J 

They were two gallant mounters. Dr by ton s Nytnpbid. 

Few bankers will to heav’n be mounters. Swift . 

Mo'unty. n.f. [montee, French.] The rife of a hawk. 

The fport which Bafilius would {hew to Zemane, was the 
mounty at a heron, which getting up on his waggling wings 
with pain, as though the air next to the earth were not fit 
to fly through, now diminiftied the fight of himfelf. Sidney . 

To Mourn, v. n. [mupnan, Saxon.] 

1. To grieve; to be forrowful. 

Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and tb weep. Genef 
I mourn in my complaint. Pff* lv* 2. 

This day is holy ; mourn not, nor weep. Heh. viii. 9. 
'The people {hall mourn over it; Hof. x. 5. 

My vineyard being defolate; mourneth unto me. Jer. xii; 
They made ah appointment to mourn with him, and to 
comfort him. J°b 1 r * 

They rejoice at the prefence of the fun, and mourn at the 
abfence thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 493. 

2. To wear the habit of forrow. 

We mourn in black ; why mourn we not in blood ? Shak. 
Friends in fable weeds appear, 

Grieve for an hour, perhaps they mourn a year; 

They bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances, and the puppet-fliow. Pope: 

3. To preferve appearance of grief. 

The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then will 
I flay Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 41. 

Feign thyfelf to be a mourner, and put on mourning ap¬ 
parel. 2 Sam. xiv. 2. 

Publilh it that {he is dead ; 

Maintain a mourning oftentation. 

Hang mournful epitaphs. Shakefp . Much about nothing. 

To Mourn, v. a. 

1. To grieve for; to lament. 

The mufe that mourns him now his happy triumph fung. 

Dryden. 

Portius himfelf oft falls in tears before me. 

As if he mourn'd his rival’s ill fuccefs. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To utter in a forrowful manner. 

The love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to thee her fad fong mourneth well. Milton . 

Mourne. n.f [mome , French.] The round end of a ftaff; 
the part of a lance to which the fteel part is fixed, or where 
it is taken off. 

He carried his lances, which though ftrong to give a lancely 
blow indeed, yet fo were they coloured with hooks near the 
mourne y that they prettily reprefented Iheep hooks. Sidney. 
Mo'urner. n.f. [from mourn.] 

1. One that mourns ; one that grieves. 

The kindred of the queen muft die at Pomfret. 

—Indeed I am no mourner for that news, 

Becaufe they have been ftill my adverfaries. Shakefpeare. 

To cure thy woe, {he {hews thy fame; 

Left the great mourner {hould forget 

That all the race whence Orange came, 

Made virtue triumph over fate. Prior . 

2. One who follows a funeral in black. 

A woman that had two daughters buried one, and mourners 
were provided to attend the funeral. L'EJtrange's Fables . 

He lives to be chief mourner for his fon ; 

Before his face his wife and brother burns. Dryden 

3. Something ufed at funerals, ’ 

The mourner eugh and builder oak were there. Dryden 
JVlo urnful. adj. [ mourn and full.] * 

I. Having the appearance of forrow. 

No funeial rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 
iNor mcrarnfu 1 bell lhall ring her burial. Shakefpeare. 
i he winds within the quiv’ring branches play’d, J 
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And dancing trees a mournful mufick made. 

2. Oauling forrow. 

Upon his tomb 

Shall be engrav’d the fack of Orleans ; 

1 he treach rous manner of his mournfu 

3. Sorrowful; feeling lorrow. 

The mournful fair, 

Oft as the rolling years return. 

With fragrant wreaths and flowing hair. 

Shall vifit her diftinguifh’d urn. 

4 - Betokening forrow ; expreilive of grief. 

No mourful bell {hall ring her burial. c 

On your family’s old monument fp^re. 

2 ‘ Show of * S rief ; appearance of forrow. 


Dryden. 


nful death. Shakefp . 


Prior. 


>eare. 

for- 


Mo'uRning, n.f [from mourn.] 

1. Lamentation ; forrow. 

Wo is me, who will deliver me in thofe days : the be¬ 
ginning of forrows and great tmurnings. 2 Efdr. xvi. lb'. 

2. The drefs of forrow. 

They through the mafter-ftreet the corps convey’d, 

The houfes to their tops with black were fpread, 

And ev’n the pavements were with mourning hid. Dryden , 
Mo'urningly. adv. [from mourning.] With the appearance 
of forrowing. 

The king fpoke of him admiringly and rficurningly. Shak. 
Mouse, plural mice. n.f. [muy, Saxon; mus y Latin.] I he 
fmall eft of all beafts; a little animal haunting houfes and 
corn fields, deftroyed by cats. 

The eagle England being in prey, 

To her unguarded neft the weazel Scot 
Comes fneaking, and fo fucks her princely eggs 5 
Playing the moufe in abfence of the cat. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe lhall be unclean; the wealle, the moufe , and the 
tortoife. Lev. xi. 29. 

Where mice and rats devour’d poetick bread, 

And with heroick verfe luxurioufly were fed. Dryden. 
This ftrufhire of hair I have obferved in the hair of cats, 
rats, and mice. Dcrham's Phyfco-Thecl. 

To Mouse, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To catch mice. 

An eagle tow’ring, in his pride of place 
Was by a moufng owl hawk’d and kill’d. Shakefpeare « 

2. I fuppofe it means, in the following paffage, fly ; inftdious $ 
or predatory, rapacious ; iftterefted; 

A whole affembly of moufng faints, under the mafk of zeal 
. and good nature, lay many kingdoms in blood. L'EJlrange. 
Mo'use-ear. n.f. [myofotis, Lat.] 

The moufe-ear hath the whole appearance of chick-weed ; 
but the flower is larger, and the fruit fhaped like an ox’s 
horn, gaping at the top, and full of fmall round feeds. Miller . 
Mo'usehunt. n. f. [moufe and hunt.] Moufer; one that hunts 
mice. 

You have been a moufe-hunt in your time. 

But I will watch you. Shakefp. Romto ‘and Juliet , 

Mo'use-hole. n.f. [moufe and hole.] Small hole; hole at 
which a moufe only may run in. 

He puts the prophets in a moufe hole: the laft man ever 
{peaks the beft reafon. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

He can creep in at a moufe-hole y but he foon grows too bio- 
ever to get out again. Stillingflect\ 

Mo user. n. f [from moufe.] One that catches mice. 

Pufs, a madam, will be a moufer ftill. L'EJlrange. 

. When > r ° u have fowl in the larder, leave the door open, 
in pity to the cat, if {he be a good moufer. Swift 

Mo'usetail. n.f An herb. J 

Mo'use-trap. n.f. [moufe and trap.] A fnare or gin in which 
mice are taken. 

Many analogal motions in animals, I have reafon to con¬ 
clude, m their principle are not Amply mechanical, although 
a mouJe-trap y or Architas dove, moved mechanically. Hale. 

Madam, 

mootS* riS t:f - rv “" J - '»• 

1. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food 
is received. 

The dove came in ; and lo, in her mouth was. an olive leaf. 

'tm 1 ^ Gen. viii. 11. 

i here can be no reafon given, why a vifage fomewhat 
longer, or a wider mouth, could not have confifted with a 

a - W K hiC K h an ? ^ in e enKrs • entranse'j 
the part of a veffel by which it is filled and emptied. 

to fight!” 6 lay at the mmh °L , ha £"> 

Set a candle lighted in the 

the “rife ° f 2 glafS over ‘ h e candle, and it will mate’ 
tne water rife. Nat. Hif. N°. 88o 

preKv faHn^th ° Wandnarr ° W; but ’ ^ W“g entered 
p tty far in, the grotto opens itfelf in an oval figure 8 Addi'm 

3- The inftrument %{ fpeaking. ^luthnot <m Coins. 

Riotous madnefs, 

I O be entangied with thefe mouth- made vows 

ich break themfelves in fwearing. 5 c/. r r . 

Either our hiftory {hall with full mouth Sba ^ f P ear ^ 
S^eak freely of our atfts ; or elfe our grave 

K 3 S&K& “«r,* 

Wiuiun.irtj Stt JH$£r’ v - 

Every body’s mouth will be full on it for the S?* r xxiv : $ 7 - 
and in four more the ftory will talk itfelf a He J /Z ^ 

In the innocent age of the wnr u f 1 P ’ L 
mouth that the fon w!s abo« to rn^y W 

16X LEf range. 

Having 

a 
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M O W 



Having frequently iti ouf mouths the name eternity, we 
think we have a pofitive idea of it. Locke. 

There is a certain fentence got into every man’s mouth , that 
Corod accepts the will for the deed. South's Sermons. 

4. A fpeaker ; a rhetorician ; the principal orator. In burlefque 

language. * 

. -E ve yy coffee-houfe has fome particular ftatefman belong- 
lng to it, who is the mouth of the ftreet where he lives. Add, 

5. Cry; voice. 

Coward dogs 

Moft fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

The boar 

Deals glancing wounds ; the fearful dogs divide. 

All fpend their mouth aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 

You don’t now thunder in the capitol, 

With all the mouths of Rome to fecond fhee. Addifon* 

6. Diftortion of the mouth; wry face, in this fenfe, is faid to 
make mouths. 

Perfevere, counterfeit fad looks. 

Make mouth upon me when I turn my back. Shakefpeare. 
Againft whom make ye a wide mouthy and draw out the 
ton g ue ? If a. lvii. 4. 

Why they fhould keep running affes at Colefhill, or how 
making mouths turns to account in Warwickfhire more than 
any other parts of England, I cannot comprehend. Addifon. 

7. Dozen in the Mouth. Dejedted; clouded in the counte¬ 
nance. 

But, upon bringing the net afhore, it proved to be only- 
one great ftone, and a few little fifties : upon this difappoint- 
nient they were down in the mouth. L'EJlrange . 

To Mouth, v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak big ; to fpeak 
in a ftrong and loud voice; to vociferate. 

Nay, an thou’lt mouth 

I’ll rant as well as thou. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

When Progne’s or Thyeftes’ feaft they write. 

And for the mouthing adtor verfe indite; 

Thou neither like a bellows fwell’ft thy face, 

'Nor canft thou ftrain thy throat. Dryden's Pcrfius. 

I’ll bellow out for Rome, and for my country. 

And mouth at Caefar till I fhake the fenate. Addifon. 

To Mouth, v. a. 

1. To utter with a voice affe&edly big; to roll in the mouth 
with tumult. 

Speak the fpeech as I pronounced it, trippingly on the 
tongue: but if you mouth it, I had as lieve the town-erier 
had fpoke my lines. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Twitch’d by the fleeve he mouths it more and more, 

Till with white froth his gown is ftaver’d o’er. Dryden. 

2. To chew; to eat; to grind in the mouth. 

Corne carried let fuch as be poore go and glean, 

And after thy cattel to mouth it up clean. Tuffer's Hufb. 

Death lines his dead chaps with fteel. 

The fwords of foldiers are his teeth, his phangs; 

And now he feafts mouthing the flefh of men. Shakefp. 

3. To feize in the mouth. 

He keeps them, like an apple, in the corner of his jaw; 
firft mouth'd to be laft fwallow’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Lucilius never fear’d the times ; 

Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought. 

He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 

4. To form by the mouth. 

In regard the cub comes forth involved in the chorion, a 
thick membrane obfeuring the formation, and which the dam 
doth after tear afunder; the beholder at firft fight imputes the 
enfuing form to the mouthing of the dam. Br. Vulgar Err . 

Mo'uthed. adj. [from mouth .] 

1. Furnifhed with a mouth. 

One tragick fentence if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave a£tion dignify’d, 

Or well mouth'd Booth with emphafis proclaims. Pope. 

2 . In compofition, foul mouthed or contumelous ; mealy mouthed 
or bafhful; and a hard mouthed horfe, or a horfe not obedient 
to the bit. 

Mo'uth-friend. n.f [mouth and. friend.] One who profefles 
friendftiip without intending it. 

May you a better feaft never behold, 

You knot of mouth-friends: fmoke and lukewarm water. 
Is your perfection. Shakefpeare. 

Mo'uthful. n.f [mouth and full.’] 

1 . What the mouth contains at once. 

2. Any proverbially fmall quantity. 

A goat going out for a mouthful of frefti grafs, charged her 
kid not to open the door till fhe came back. L'Ejlrange. 

You to your own Aquinum fhall repair, 

Tq take a mouthful of fweet country air. Dryden's Juv. 

Mo'uth-honour. n.f [ mouth and honour .] Civility outwardly 
exprefled without fincerity. 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I nmft not look to have ; but in their ftead, 

Carles not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath. Shakefp, 

Mo'uthj-.ess, adj. {from mouthy Without a mouth. 


ivi u c 

Mow. n.f [mope, Saxon, aheap.] A loft or chamber, 1, 
hay or corn >s laid up : hay in mo W , is hay 

houfe, hay in rick, is hay heaped together in a field. ‘ * 

Learne fkilfullie how 

Each grain for to laie by itfelf an a mow TufT->r\ u a 
Where’er I gad, I Blouzeiind fliall view, & H " fi ' 
Woods, dairy, barn, and mows our paffion knew. Gm 
Beans when moift give in the mow. Mortimer’s Ho i 

v ‘ a ‘ P reter - mowed, part. mown, [mapan, Saxon’ 
Mow the noun is pronounced as now ; mnu verb as ms 1 

1. To cut with a feythe. *■* 

Of all the feed that in my youth wss foWne, 

Was nought but brakes and brambles to be mown. Stenfer 
Thb care yoli have r J ' 

To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot 
Is worthy praife. Shakefp. Henry Vi. * jjj 

Forth he goes, * 

Like to a harveft man, that’s talk’d to mow 
Or all, or lofe his hire. Shakefp. Coriolanm 

It was the latter growth after the kffig’s mowings. J?nosVii. 

Whatever 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d. i ftfibon 
Beat, roll and mow carpet-walks and cammomile. Evelyn 

2. To cut down with fpeed and violence. ; * 

He will mow down all before him, and leave his palTage 
poll’d. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

what valiant foemen, like to autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow'd down. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thou and I, marching before our troops, 

May tafte fate to ’em ; mow ’em out a pailage. 

Begin the noble harveft of the field. Drydehs All for Low. 

Stands o’er the proftrate Wretch, and as he lay, 

Vain tales inventing, and prepar’d to pray. 

Mows off* his head. Dryden's Mm 

To Mow. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a mow. 

To Mow. v. n. To gather the harveft. 

Gold, though the heavieft metal, hither fwims: 

Ours is the harveft where the Indians mow , 

We plough the deep, and reap what others fow. Waller. 

Mow. n.f. [probably corrupted from mouth-, moite, French.] 
Wry mouth ; diftorted face. This word is now out of ufe, 
but retained in Scotland. 

The very abjeCIs came together againft me unawares, 
making mows at me. Pfal. xxxv. 15. Common Prayer. 

Apes and monkeys, 

’Twixt two fuch ftie’s, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thofe that would make mowes at him while my father lived, 
give twenty ducats apiece for his picture in little. Shakefp . 

To Mow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make mouths; to di- 
ftort the face. 

Some Smithfield ruffian takes up fome new mowing with 
the mouth, fome wrenching with the fhould er, fome frefh, 
new oath, that is not ftale, but will run round in the mouth. 

Afcham's Schoolniafer. 
Mohu, of murder; and Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and 
mowing. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

For every trifle are they fet upon me; 

Sometimes like apes that mow and chatter at me, 

And after bite me. Shakefpeare's Tempef. 

To Mo'wburn. v. n. [ mow and burn.] To ferment and heat 
in the mow for want of being dry. 

Houfe it not green, left it mowburn. Mortimer s Hufb. 

Mo'wer. n. f [from mow.] One who cuts with a feythe. 

Set mowers a mowing, where medow is grown. Tuffer, 
The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge. 

Fall down before him like the mower 's lwath. Shakefp . 

All elfe cut off, 

As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thiftles. Benj. Jobnfons Catiline. 

Mowers and reapers, who fpend the moft part of the hot 
Summer days expofed to the fun, have the flein oi their han $ 
of a darker colour than before. ^ e ‘ 

Mo'xa. n.f. An Indian mofs, ufed in the cure of the gou, 
by burning it on the part aggrieved. * the 

Mo^le. n.f. A mule; an animal generated between t 

horfe and the afs. . 

Ordinary hufbandmen fhould quit breeding of hones, 
betake themfelves to moyles ; a beaft which will fare ar )» 
live very long, draw indifferently well, carry great burt e > 
and hath alfo a pace fwift and eafy enough. ^ 

’Twould tempt a moyle to fury. T e in 

Much. adj. [ mycker, Swedifh; mucho , Spanifh. J ar & 
quantity ; long in time ; many in number. 

Let us know 

If ’twill tie up thy difeontented fword, 

And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, rhnhaira- 

That elfe muft periih here. Shakefp Anton, 

Thou (halt carry much feed out, and fhalt gathe . g, 
in ; for the locuft fhall confume it. Deut. * • w 

I am well ferved, to take fo nruch pains for on ^£/fr^- 
make away with himfelfi J y’ oU 


M U C 


Von were nreffed for the fea-fervice, and got off with 
You were preuoa 10 ^ SgrVantSt 

much ado. J 

Much. adv. 

*' ^affdumart 'nrnch mightier than we. Gen- xxvi. 16. 
Excellent fpeech becometh not a fool, much lels do lying 
. v Prov. xvn. 17. 

I,P We P hTv'e e had fathers of our flefh which corrected us, and 
we gave them reverence; fhall we not much rather be m lub- 
ieftion unto the Father of fpirits, and live? Heb.x 11. 9. 

* ]f t hey efcaped not who refilled him that fpoke on earth, 
much more fhall not we efcape, if we turn away from him 
that fpeaketh from heaven. Heb - xu * 2 5 * 

Somewhat aw’d, I fhook with holy fear. 

Yet not fo much but that I noted well 

Who did the moft in fong and dance excel. Dryden. 

2. To a certain degree. . . 

He charged them that they fhould tell no man : but the 
more he charged them, fo much the more a great deal they 
publiflied it. Mark vis. 36. 

3. To a great degree. 

* So fpake, fo wifh’d much humbled Eve, but fate 

Subfcrib’d not. Milt. 

To thee thy w«r/»-affli< 5 Ied mother flies. 

And on thy fuccour and thy faith relies. Dryden. 

Your much-\o\'& fleet fhall foon 
Befiege the petty monarchs of the land. Dryden. 

If his rules of reafon be not better than his rules for health, 
he is not like to be much followed. Baker's Ref. on Learning. 
Oh much experienc’d man ! Pope's OdyJJ'ey. 

Sad from my natal hour my days have rgn, 

A much afflicted, much enduring man. Pope's Odyjfey. 

3. Often, or long. 

You pine, you languifh, love to be alone, 

Think much, fpeak little, and in fpenkmg,.figh. Dryden. 

Homer fhall laft, like Alexander, long. 

As much recorded, and as often fung. Granville* 

4. Nearly. 

All left the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, fub- 
je& to changes and revolutions. Temple. 

Much. n.f. 

1. A great deal; multitude in number; abundance in quan¬ 
tity. 

They gathered againft Mofes and Aaron, and faid. Ye 
take too much upon you. Num. xvi. 3. 

Nor grudge I thee the ?nuch the Grecians give, 

Nor murm’ring take the little I receive. Dryden's Iliad. 

They have much of the poetry of Mecaenas, but little of 
his liberality. Dryden's Pref. to Allfor Love . 

The fate of love is fuch. 

That ftill it fees too little or too much. Dryden. 

Much fuff’ring heroes next their honours claim ; 

Thofe of lefs noify and lefs guilty fame, 

Fair virtue’s filent train. Pope's Temple of Fame. 

2. More than enough ; a heavy fervice or burthen. 

Thou think’ft it much to tread the ooze 
Of the fait deep. Shakefpeare's Tempefl. 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 
This gracious adl the ladies all approve, 

Who thought it much a man fhould die for love. 

And with their miftrefs join’d in clofe debate. Dryden. 

3. Any affignable quantity or degree. 

The waters covered the chariots and horfemen ; there re¬ 
mained not fo ?nucb as one. E.xod. xiv. 28. 

We will cut wood out of Lebanon as much as thou fhalt 
nee ^* 2 Chron. ii. 16. 

The matter of the univerfe was created before the flood; 
and if any more was created, then there muft be as much an¬ 
nihilated to make room for it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Who is there of whom we can with any rational affurance, 
or perhaps fo much as likelihood, affirm, here is a man whofe 
nature is renewed, whofe heart is changed. South's Sermons . 

4. An uncommon thing ; fomething ftrange. 

It was much that one that was fo great a lover of peace 
fhould be happy in war. Bacon's Henry VII. 

It is rnuch , if men were from eternity, that they fhould not 
find out the way of writing all that long duration which had 
paft before that time. TiUotforCs Sermons. 

5. To make Much of. To treat with regard; to fondle- to 

pamper. * 

Though he knew his difeourfe was to entertain him from 
a moreftreighf parley, yet he durft not but kifs his rod, and 
gladly make much of that entertainment which fhe allotted 
unto him. Sidne b ii 

The king underftanding of their adventure, fuddenl’y fails 
to take a pride in making much of them, extolling them with 
infinite praifes. A ii. 

When thou cameft firft, 

Thou ftroak’d’ft, and mad’ft much of me; and would’ft 
give me 

Water with berries in’t. Shakejpme’s Tempefl, 


MUG 

Much at one. Of equal value; of eqiial irifliience. 

Then prayers are vain as curfes, muca at one 
In a flave’s mouth, againft a monarch’s pow r. Drydcrt. 

Mu'chwhat. adv. [much and what.] Nearly. , 

The motion being conveyed from the brain of man to the 
fancy of another, it is there received; and the fame kind ot 
fixings being moved, and mUchwhat after the fame manner as 
in the firft imaglnant. Glanville s Seep. c. 24. 

The bignefs of her body and bills as likewife the tQrm ct 
them, is muchwhat as fwallows. More's Antidote ag. Atheijm* 
If we will difbelieve every thing, becaufe we cannot cer¬ 
tainly know all things, we fhall do muchwhat as wifely as he 

who would not ufe his legs becaufe he had no Wings to fly. 

Locke. 

Unlefs he can prove caelibatum a man or a woman, this 
Latin will be muchzvkat the fame with a folecifm. Atterlury. 

MWchel. adj. for muckle or mickle, [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 

He had in arms abroad won much’el fame, 

And fill’d far lands with glory of his might. Fairy $Meen* 

MU'CID. n. f [mucidus, Lat. mucre, : Fr.] Slimy; mufty. 

Mu'cidness. n.f [from murid.] Sliminefs; muftinefs. AinJ. 

MU'CILAGE. n. f [mucilage, French.] A flimy or vilcous 
body ; a body with moiflute fufficient to hold it together. 

Diffolution of gum tragacanth, and oil of fweet almonds, 
do commingle, the oil remaining on the top till they be 
ftirred, and make the mucilage fomewhat more liquid. Bacon . 

Your alaternus feed move with a broom, that the feeds clog 
not together, unlefs you will feparate it from the mucilage , 
for then you muft a little bruife it wet. Evelyn. 

Both the ingredients improve one another; for the mucilage 
adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preferves the mu¬ 
cilage from infpiflation. Ray on the Creation. 

Mucila'ginous. adj. [mucilagineux , French, from mucilage .] 
Slimy; vifeous; foft with fome degree of tenacity. 

There is a twofold liquor prepared for the inundlion and 
lubrification of the heads or ends of the bones : an oily one, 
furnifhed by the marrow; and a mucilaginous , fupplied by 
certain glandules feated in the articulations. Ray on Creation . 

There is a fort of magnetifm in all, not mucilaginous but 
refinous gums, even in common rdfiri. Grezv's Cofmol. 

Muc 1 l a'ginous glands. 

Mucilaginous glands are of two forts ; fome are fmall, and 
in a manner milliary glands, becaufe glandules are placed all 
upon the fame furface of the membranes which lie over the 
articulations ; the ether fort are conglomerated, or many 
glandules colle&ed and planted one upon another, fo as t& 
make a bulk appear confpicuoufly. Quincy. 

Mucila'ginousness. n.f [from mucilaginous.] Sliminefs j 
vifeofity. 

Muck. n.f. [meox, Saxon; myer , Iflandick.] 

1. Dung for manure of grounds. 

Hale out thy. mucke, and plow out thy ground. Tuffer. 
It is ufual to help the ground with muck , and likewife to 
recomfort with muck r jRit to the roots; but to water it with 
muck water, which is like to be more forcible, is not prac- 
lifed. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 403. 

The fwine may fee the pearl, which yet he values but 
with the ordinary muck. Glanville s Apology . 

There are, who 

Rich foreign mold, on their ill-natur’d land 

Induce laborious, and with fat’ning muck 

Befmear the roots. Philips. 

Morning infers that in muck begun, 

Shine, buzz and fly-blow in the letting fun. Pope. 

2 . Any thing low, mean, and filthy. t 

Reward of worldly muck doth foully blend, 

And low abafe the high heroick fpirit 

That joys for crowns. Fairy Sueen, h. it. 

3. To rim a Muck, fignifies, I know not from what deriva- 
tion, to run madly and attack all that we meet. 

Frontlefs and fatire-proof he fcow’rs the ftreets. 

And runs an Indian muck at all he meets. Dryden. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I am too difereet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. Pape's Horace. 

lo Muck, v , a. [from the noun.] To manure with muck • 
to dung. * 


Thy garden plot lately wel trenched and muckt 
VV ould now be twifallowed. ft n~ y 

*•/- French; moeadero, Spantfhi 

muccinium, low Latin.] A handkerchief. 

For thy dull fancy a muckendcr is fit. 

To Wipe the flabbenngs of thy fnotty wit. Dor fet 

hoard “ J’ U T ^ 7° f ™ mble nioney L 

J n-n P ’ ? g f • ° r fave mean, y : a word ufed by Chaucer 
and ft ill retained in converfation. ' * 

Mu'ckhi^' n f i r tfr °T m Kl r 7 ° ne tilat mucker3 - 

iUu CKHILL. n.f [muck and hill.] A dunghil. 

Old Eucho in Plautus, as he went from home feeintr a 

iz::: c m77 n t in 211 ^ 

or an 111 his money was digged up. Burton. 

Mu'ckiness. 
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MUD 

Mu'ckiness*. »./ [from ntuchy.] Naftinefs; filth. 

Mu ckle. adj. [mycel, Saxon.] Much. 

Mucesweat. n.f [W and fweat: in this low Word, much 
fignifies wet, moift.] Profu/e fweat. 

Muckworm, n.f. [ mU ck and worm.] 

1. A worm that lives in dung, 

2 . A mifer; a curmudgeon. 

Worms fuit ail conditions; 

M4fers are muckworms, filkworms beaus, 

, nd death-watches phyficians. Swift's Mifnl 

adj* [from muck.] Nafty; filthy. ^ 

Mucky filth -his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. 

Mv'cous. adj. [mucofus > Latin.] Slimy; vifcous 

I he falamander being cold in the fourth, and moift in the 
thirc degree* and having alfo a mucous humidity above and 
under the (kin, may a while endure the flame. Brown 

About thefe the nerves and other veffels make a fine web* 
covered over with a «««», fubftance, to moiften thefe pa- 
pi <e pyramidales. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

MTFrZn^'/'n t {ro 1 m / nucous ''} SI ^e; vifcofity. 
MUCRO. n. f [Latin.] A point. J 

The mucro or point of the heart inclineth unto the left, 
by this pofition it giving way unto the affcenfion of the mid- 

iv/r , * . „ Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Mu CRONATED. n.f. [mucro, Latin.] Narrowed to a (harp 
point. r 

Gems are here fhot into cubes confiding of fix fides, and 
mucronated or terminating in a point. Woodward 

r r Lat *J Vifcous i Aimy. Dia. 

MUCUS . n.f [Latin.] Is moll properly uled for that which 
hows from the papillary procefTes through the os cribriforme 
into the noftrils; but it is alfo ufed for any flimy liquor or 
moifture, as that which daubs over and guards the bowels 
and all the chief paflages in the body; and it is feparated by 
the mucilaginous glands. ghiincy. 

In the adion of chewing, the mucus mixeth with the ali¬ 
ment : the mucus is an humour different from the fpittle, and 
the great quantity of air which it contains helps to difTolve 

*yrTTr\ a ^ m r n r ,, n . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

MUD. n. f. [modder , Dutch.] The flime and uliginous matter 
at the bottom of ftill water. 

The pureft fpring is not fo free from mud. 

As I am clear from treafon. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ill 
Water in mud doth putrefy, as not able to preferve itfelf. * 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N p . 696. 
The channel was dried up, and the fifh left dead and flick¬ 
ing in the mud. L'EJlrange. 

The force of the fluid will feparate the fmalleft particles, 
fo as to leave vacant interftices, which will be again filled up 
by particles carried on by the fucceeding fluid, as a bank by 
the mud of the current, which muft be reduced to that figure 
which gives leafl refiftance to the current. Arbuthnot. 

A fountain in a darkfome wood. 

Nor ftain’d with falling leaves nor rifing mud. Addifon. 

To Mud. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bury in the flime or mud. 

I wifh 

Myfelf were mudded in that oozy bed. 

Where my fon lies. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

2. To make turbid; to pollute with dirt; to dafh with dirt; 
to fowl by flirting up the fediment. 

I (hall not ftir in the waters which have been already mud¬ 
ded by fo many contentious enquiries. Glanville's Seep. 

Mu'ddily. adv. [from muddy.] Turbidly; with foul mix¬ 
ture. 

Lucilius writ not only loofely and muddily, with little art, 
and much lefs care, but alfo in a time which was not yet 
fufHciently purged from barbarifm. Dryden. 

Mu'ddiness. n.f. [from muddy.] Turbidnefs; foulnefs caufed 
by mud, dregs, or fediment. 

Our next flage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber: the 
feafon of the year, the muddinefs of the ftream, with the 
many green trees hanging over it, put me in mind of the de¬ 
lightful image that Virgil has given when aiFneas took the 
iirft view of it. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Turn the bottle upfide down ; by this means you will not 
lofe one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddinefs. Siv. 

To Mu'ddle. v. a. [from mud. ] 

1. 1 o make turbid ; to foul; to make muddy. 

T. he neighbourhood told him, he did ill to muddle the wa¬ 
ter and fpoil the drink. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Yet let the goddefs fmile or frown, 

Bread we fliall eat, or white or brown ; 

And in a cottage, or a court, 

Drink fine champagne, or muddl'd port. Prior. 

2. To make half drunk ; to cloud or ftupify. 

I was for five years often drunk, always muddled they 
carried me from tavern to tavern. Arbuth. Fiji, of J. Bull. 

Epicurus feems to have had his brains fo muddled and con¬ 
founded, that he fcarce ever kept in the right way, though 
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Mu'ddy. adj. [from mud.] 

1. Turbid; foul with mud. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled 
Muddy, .11-feemlng, thick, bereft of beauty.-’ SUhli 
P 1IM u Her § arments » heavy with their drink 
To d ^ P, oor , wretch her melodious lay 

Carry it among the whitllers in Datcheu^T. 
empty it in the muddy ditch clofe by the Thame ’ 

Who can a pure and cryftal current brine " 

* rom filch a muddy and polluted fpring ? slmdts's P ■ 
I ftrove in vain th’ infetfted blood to cure ^ 

ru h mtldd y where the fpring’s im pure 
Till by the fury of the florm full blown, P R jim ‘ 

i he muddy bottom o’er the clouds is thrown. n„y 
Out of the true fountains of fcience painters and ■ 
are bound to draw, without amufing themfelves whhdhS 
n ftreams which are often muddy , at leaft troubled; 12 
the manner of their mailers after whom they creep (C 
2. Impure; dark; grofs. 7 P Ur ydsn. 

There s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft- 
But in his motion like an angel fings. 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims ; 
buch harmony is Ih immortal founds; 

But whilft this muddy vefture of decay 
Doth groily clofe us in. We cannot hear it. ShaMbm, 

■ If y° u chufe , for the compofition of fuch ointmentf fudi 

ingredients as do make the fpmts a little more grofs or mucld, 
thereby the imagination will fix the better. B p J ' 

2 . A bird fo called. Ba m ; 

3. Soiled with mud. Am l' 

His paflengers 

Expos’d in muddy weeds, upon the miry (hore. Drdm 

4. Dark; not bright. 7 

The black 

A more inferior flation feeks. 

Leaving the fiery red behind, 

5 Clou^^uir ^ hCr CheekS ‘ Swift's Mifcel. 

Do’ft think I am fo ?nuddy, fo unfettl’d,- 
To appoint myfelf in this vexation. Shak. Winter's I ale. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy mettled rafeal, peak. 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my caufe, 

And can fay nothing. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

1 o Mu ddy. v. a. [from mud. ] To make muddy; to cloud; 
to difturb. 

The people muddied 

Thick and unwholefome in their thoughts and whifpers. 

, _ Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Excels, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the 
head ; or with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water-lhop, burns 
him down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him 
to a coal; muddies the beft wit, and makes it only to flutter 
and froth high. Grew's Cofmol. b. iii. 

Mu'dsucker. n.f. [mud and fuck.] A fea fowl. 

In all water-fowl, their legs and feet correfpond to that 
way of life; and in mudfuckers , two of the toes are fome- 
what joined, that they may not eafily fink. Derbam. 

Mudwa'll. n.f. [mud and wall.] 

1. A wall built without mortar, by throwing up mud and fuf- 
fering it to dry. 

If confcience contra& ruft or foil, a man may as well ex- 
pe£l to fee his face in a mudwall, as that fuch a confcience 
fhould give him a true report of his condition. South's Serm. 

2. A bird fo called. dinf. 

Mudwa'lled. adj. [mud and wall.] Having a mudwall. 

As folks from 7 nudwall'd tenement 
Bring landlords pepper-corn for rent ; 

Prefent a turkey, or a hen. 

To thofe might better fpare them ten. Prior: 

To Mue. v. a. [muer, Fr.] To moult; to change feathers. 
Muff, n.f [muff, Swedifh.] A foft cover for the hands in 
Winter. 

Feel but the difference foft and rough. 

This a gantlet, that a muff. Cleaveland. 

What! no more favours, not a ribbon more, 

Not fan, not muff. Suckling 

The lady of the /potted muff began. Dryden. 

A child that ftands in the dark upon his mother’s muff fays 
he ftands upon fomething, he knows not what. Locke. 

To Mu'ffle. v. a. [from moufle , French, a winter glove.] 

1, To cover from the weather. 

His muffled feature fpeaks him a reclufe, 

His ruins prove him a religious houfe. Cleaveland. 

You muft be muffed up like ladies. Dryden. 

The face lies muffled up within the garment Addijon. 

2. To blindfold. 

Alas that love, whofe view is muffled ftill, 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. Shakefpeare . 

We’ve 
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We’ve caught the woodcock, and will keep him muf¬ 
fed. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Our underftandings lie grovelling in this lower region, muf¬ 
fled up in mifts and darknefs. Glanville's Seep. 

Lofs of fight is the mifery of life, and ufually the forerun¬ 
ner of death : when the malefa&or comes once to be muffled ., 
and the fatal cloth drawn over his eyes, we know that he is 
not far from his execution. South's Sermons. 

Bright Lucifer 

That night his heav’nly form obfeur’d with tears ; 

And fince he was forbid to leave the /kies. 

He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden. 

One rnuffled up in the infallibility of his fe<ft, will not en¬ 
ter into debate with a perfon that will queftion any of thofe 
r things which to him are facred. Locke. 

3. To conceal; to involve. 

This is one of the ftrongeft examples of a perfonation that 
ever was : although the king’s manner of (hewing things by 
pieces, and by dark lights, hath fo muffled it, that it hath left 
it almoft as a myftery. Bacon's Henry VII. 

No muffling clouds, nor /hades infernal, can 
From his inquiry hide offending man. Sandys's Paraph. 

The thoughts of kings are like religious groves, 

The walks of muffled gods. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

They were in former ages muffled up in darknefs and fuper- 
ftition. Arbuthnot's Hif. of John Bull. 

To Mu'ffle. v. n. [maffelen, moffelen , Dutch.] To fpeak 
inwardly; to fpeak without’clear and diftincl articulation. 

The freedom or apertnefs and vigour of pronouncing, as 
in the Bocca Romana, and giving lomewhat more of a/pi- 
ration ; and the clofenefs and muffling, and lazinefs of fpeak- 
ing, render the found of fpeech different. Holder. 

Mu'ffler. n.f [from muffle.] 

1. A cover for the face. 

Fortune is painted with a muffler before her eyes, to fig- 
nify to you that fortune is blind. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Mr. Hales has found out the beft expedients for preventing 
immediate fuffocation from tainted air, by breathing through 
mufflers which imbibe thefe vapours. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. A part of a woman’s drefs by which the face was co¬ 
vered. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; other- 
wife he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a handkerchief, 
and fo efcape. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The Lord will take away your tinkling ornaments, chains, 
bracelets, and mufflers. ]f at jq # 

Mufti, n. f [a Turki/h word.] The high prieft of the Ma¬ 
hometans. 

MUG. n. f [Skinner derives it from mwgl, Wel/h, warm.] 

A cup to drink in. >J 

Ah Bowzybee, why didft thou ftay fo long ? 

The mugs were large, the drink was wond?ous ftrong. 

Mu'ggy. ?,* rA , . 

Mu'ggish. \ adj - [ A ^nt word.] Moift; damp; mouldy. 

Cover with ftones, or muggy ftraw, to keep it moift. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
Mu ghouse. n.f. [mug and houfe.] An alehoufe; a low houfe 
of entertainment. 

Our fex has dar’d the mughoufe chiefs to meet, 

And purchas’d fame in many a well fought ftreet. Tickefl 
Mugient. adj. [mugiens, Latin.] Bellowing. 

That a bittern maketh that mugient noife or bumping bv 
putting its bill into a reed, or by putting the fame in water 
or mud,, and after a while retaining the air, but fuddenly ex¬ 
cluding it again, is not eafily made out. Brown. 

Mu'gwort. n.f. [mu 5 pyjw, Saxon; artemifia, L at.] ■ 

The flowers and fruit of the mugwort are very like thofe 
of the wormwood, but grow ere& upon the branches : the 
flowers are of a purplilh colour, and the foaves terminate in 
iharp points cut into many fegments; they are of a dark green 
on the upper iide, and hoary on the under fide. Miller 
Some of the mod common fimples with us in England are 

MULA'TTcJlU "Jr 17 ’ , and .■IP*- IVifemcm. 

MULATTO, n.f. [Spamfli; mulct, French, from mulus,Ut 1 

One begot between a white and a black, as a mule between 
different fpecies of animals. wcen 

Mu'lberry. } r r 

Mulberry tree. \ n 'F L m °pbejug, Saxon; moms, Lat.] 

The mulberry tree hath Urge, rough, roundi/h leaves; the 

four l fl ° WerS ’ orkatkl . ns > whlch have a calyx confifting of 
four leaves, are fometimes produced upon feparate trees § at 
other times at remote diftances from the fruit on th* r 
tree: the fruit is compofed of feveral protubeL ” , u 

of which adhere fourfmall leavesT the feeds arn ’round,^ 
growing fmgly in each protuberance ; it i s p | anfed f 0 °the 
i'cacy of the fruit. The white mulhern i s r "“ , “' e f 6 ' 

vated for its leaves to feed filkworms/in Franck and ItahT 
though the Perlians always make ufe of rf... a f' 

mulberry for that purpofe/ * black 

Morton, archbilhop of Canterbury, was content to u£ 
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mor upon a tun ; and fometimes a mulberry tree , called morns 
in Latin, out of a tun. Camden's Remains. 

The ripeft mulberry , 

That will not hold the handling. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A body black, round, with fmall grain like tubercles on 
thefurface; not very unlike a mulberry. Woodward's Fofflls. 
Mulct, n.f. [mulfta, Latin.] A fine; a penalty: ufed com¬ 
monly of pecuniary penalty. 

Becaufe this is a great part, and Eufebius hath yet faid 
nothing, we will, by way of mulfi or pain, lay it upon him. 

Bacon's holy War. 

Look humble upward, fee his will difclofe 
The forfeit firft, and then the fine impofe ; 

A mulft thy poverty could never pay, 

Had not eternal wifdom found the way. Dryden. 

To Mulct, v. a. [mulfto, Lat. mulfter,Fi.] To puni/h with 
fine or forfeiture. 

Marriage without confent of parents they do not make 
void, but they mulft it in the inheritors ; for the children of 
fuch marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part 
of their parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Mule, n. f [mule, mulet, Fr. mula , Latin.] An animal gene¬ 
rated between a he afs and a mare, or lometimes between a 
horfe and a (he afs. 

You have among you many a purchas’d (lave. 

Which, like your afles, and your dogs, and mules , 

You ufe in abje<ft and in (lavifli part. Shakefpeare: 

Five hundred afles yearly took the horfe. 

Producing mules of greater fpeed and force. Sandys. 

Thofe effluvia in the male feed have the greateft ftroke in 
generation, as is demonftrable in a mule , which doth more 
refemble the parent, that is, the afs, than the female. Ray. 
Twelve young mules , a ftrong laborious race. Pope. 
Mulete'er. n.f \muletier, Fr. mulio, Lat.] Mule-driver; 
horfe-boy. 

Bafe muleteers , 

Like peafant foot-boys, do they keep the walls. 

And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. Shakefpeare. 

Your (hips are not well mann’d. 

Your mariners are muleteers , reapers. Shakefpeare . 

Mulie'brity. n.f [muliebris, Lat.] Womanhood; the con¬ 
trary to virility; the manners and charadter of woman. 

To Mull. v. a. [mollitus , Latin.] 

x. To foften and difpirit, as wine is when burnt and fweeten- 

€d * Hanmer. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, I-ethargy 

Mull'd, deaf, fleepy, infenfible. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To heat any liquor, and fweeten and fpice it. 

Drink new cyder tnulVd, with ginger Warm. Gay. 

Mu'llar. n.f [ mouleur, French.]" A ftone held in the hand 
with which ally powder is ground upon a horizotal ftone. It 
is now often called improperly mullet. 

The beft grinder is the porphyry, white or green marble, 
with a mullar or upper ftone of the fame, cut very even 
wnhout flaws or holes ; you may make a ?nullar alfo of a flat 
pebble, by grinding it fmooth at a grind-done. Peacham. 
Mullein, n. f [verbafewn, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the mullein confifts of one leaf, which ex¬ 
pands in a circular form, and is cut into feveral fegments; out 
of the centre anfes the pointal, which afterward becomes an 
oval-pointed fruit, divided into two cells by a middle parti¬ 
tion filled with fmall angular feeds. Miller 

Mu'llet n.f [mullus, Lat. mulet, Fr.] A fea fi(h. 

Of carps and mullets why prefer the great ? 

MuLVoRu r B fV tUr T tS ft Ch e f e t m profefe - kepe'e Horace. 
.viull grubs, n.f Twilling of the euts. . a;„r 

Mullock, n.f Rubbilh. S A A 

Mn, L t E A' n N‘ Wi r e boiled and min S led with honev. Dia 
Multa ngular. [mu/tus and angulus, Lat.] Many corner¬ 
ed ; having many corners; polygonal. J an y corner - 

with^many corners! [fr ° m Pol yg onall y; 

MrTT^ r * nateS are multan i ula rly round. Grew's Cofmol b i 
Multa ngularness. [from multangular.] The (late of bein» 
po ygonal, or having many corners. ^ 

ULTICA psular. adj. [?nultus and capfula, Latin.l Divider? 
into many partitions or cells. 1 J U J !™ 

ULTICA'VOUS. adj. [mu/tus and census, Lat.] Full of holes* 

Multifa'rious. adj. [multifarius, Lat.] Havino- 
t.phcu y; having different refpeas; having greaftliverfity t 

rnfLTj m ir ltifan ° US 3rtifice Z the ^“Sure of the 
When we confider this fo S Dwine Dlalo gues. 

in reference to ourfelves, how canCe wkh"^^^ ° f th ? gS 
ring, that that which made both aZ* fr0m infer ‘ 

with a reference to us ? ^ ^ ducks made them 

His fcience is not moved bv the 
mour, which blow un an \ a ^ u ^ U ^ S / .°^ fanc y an< i hu- 
5 W0W Up and dov ™ the multifarious opinionifts. 

l6 y Glanville to Albius. 
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We could not think of a more comprehenfive expedient, 
whereby to aflift the frail and torpent memory through fo 
multifarious and numerous an employment. Evelyn's Kalend . 

Multifariously, adv. [from multifarious.'] With multi¬ 
plicity. 

It only twenty-four parts may be fo multifarioujly placed, 

* as to make many millions of millions of differing rows : in 
the fuppofition of a thoufand parts, how immenfe muft that 
capacity of variation be ? Bentley's Sermons. 

Multifa'riousness. n. f. [from jnultifarious.] Multiplied 
diverfity. 

According to the multifarioujnefs of this imitability, fo are 
the poflibilities of being. ^ Norris's Mifcel. 

Multi fidous. adj. [multifidus , Latin.] Having many parti¬ 
tions ; cleft into many branches. 

Thefe animals are only excluded without fight which are 
multiparous and multifidous, which have many at a litter, 
and have feet divided into many portions. Brown. 

Mu'ltiform. adj. [ multiformis, Lat.] Having various fhapes 
or appearances. 

Ye that in quaterion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform. Milton. 

The beft way to convince i v s proving, by ocular demon- 
ftration, the multiform and amazing operations of the air- 
pump and the load-ftone. Watts. 

Multifo'rmity. n.f [multiformis, Lat.] Diverfity of fhapes 
or appearances fubfifting in the fame thing. 

Multilateral, adj. [multus and lateralis, Latin.] Having 
many fides. Dift. 

Multi'loquous. adj. [; muttiloquus, Latin.] Very talkative. 

Dift. 

Multino'minal. adj. [multus and nomen , Lat.] Having: many 
names. Ditt. 

Multi'parous. n.f. [ multipart, Lat.] Bringing many at a 
birth. 

Double formations do often happen to multiparous genera¬ 
tions, more eipecially that of ferpents, whofe conceptions be¬ 
ing numerous, and their eggs in chains, they may unite into 
various fhapes, and come out in mixed formations. Brown. 

Animals feeble and timorous are generally multiparous > 
or if they bring forth but few at once, as pigeons, they com- 
penfate that by their often breeding. Ray on the Creation . 

Multipe'de. n.f. [; multipeda, Latin.] An infedl with many 
feet; a fow or wood-loufe. Bailey . 

Mu'ltiple. adj. [;multiplex , Latin.] A term in arithmetick, 
when one number contains another feveral times : as, nine 
is the multiple of three, containing it three times. Manifold. 

Mu'ltipliable. adj. [; multipliable , Fr. from multiply .] Ca¬ 

pable to be multiplied. 

Multipli / ablen?ss. n.f. [from multipliable .] Capacity of 
being multiplied. 

Multiplica'ble. adj. [from multiplies, Latin.] Capable of 
being arithmetically multiplied. 

Multiplicand, n.f. [ multiplicands, Latin.] The number 
to be multiplied in arithmetick. 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, or number to be mul- 
plied ; the multiplier, or number given, by which, the multi¬ 
plicand is to be multiplied, and the product, or number pro¬ 
duced by the other two. Cocker '$ Arithmetick. 

Multiplica'te. n.f. [from multiplico, Latin.] Confifting of 
more than one. 

In this multiplicate number of the eye, the obje& feen is 
not multiplied, and appears but one, though feen with two 
or more eyes. Dcrham's Phyfco-Theol. 

Multiplication, n. f [ multiplication, Fr. multiplicatio , Lat.] 

1. The a£t of multiplying or increafing any number by addi¬ 
tion or produ&ion of more of the fame kind. 

Although they had divers ftiles for God, yet under many 
appellations they acknowledged one divinity; rather conceiving 
thereby the evidence or a< 5 ts of his power in feveral ways 
than a multiplication of eflence, or real diftradtions of unity 
in any one. Browns Vulgar Ertours, b. i. 

2 . [In arithmetick.] 

Multiplication is the increafing of any one number by an¬ 
other, fo often as there are units in that number, by which 
the one is increafed. Cocker s Arithmetick . 

A man had need be a good arithmetician to understand 
this author’s works : his defeription runs on like a multiplica¬ 
tion table. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

MultiplicaTor. n.f [; multiplicateur , Fr. from multiplico , 
Lat.] The number by which another number is multiplied. 

Multilpi'city. n.f. [; multiplicity , French.] 

I. More than one of the fame kind. 

Had they difeourfed rightly but upon this one principle, 
that God was a being infinitely perfect, they could, never 
have afferted a multiplicity of gods : for, can one God include 
in him all perfection, and another God include in him all 
perfections toA? Can there be any more than all ? And if this 
all be in one, can it be alfo in another ? South's Sermons. 

Company, he thinks, leffens the Shame of vice, by Sharing 
it; and abates the torrent of a common odium, by deriving 
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it into many channels; and therefore if he cannot wUI, 
avmd the eye of the obferver, he hopes to diftrafl it at le ft 
by a multiplicity of the objeCt. South’* a aft 

2. State of being many. J ^ 

You equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity , and choice 
of thoughts. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal 

ufed IPL n ' f ' Manifold. N 0 ; 

Amphifbaena is not an animal of one denomination • f 
properly that animal is not one, but multiplicions or many 
which hath a duplicity or gemination of principal parts. h 

Multiplier, n.f [from multiply.] 

1. One who multiplies or increafes the number of any thino- 

Broils and quarrels are.alone the great accumulators and 

• ™!™P liers . ? f >j u ries. Decay of Piety 

2. 1 he multiplicator in arithmetick. •'* 

Multiplication hath the multiplicand, the multiplier , or 
number given, by which the multiplicand is to be multi- 
P^ e d* Cocker's Arithmetick. 

To MU'LTIPLY. v. a. [multiplier, Ex. multiplico , Lat.] 

1. To increafe in number; to make more by generation ac¬ 
cumulation, or addition. 

He clappeth his hands amongft us, and midtiplieth his words 
againft God. . job xxx iv. 37# 

He fhall not multiply horfes. Deut. xvii. 16. 

His birth to our juft fear gave no finall caule. 

But his growth now to youth’s full flower difplaying 

All virtue, grace, and wifdom, to atchieve 

Things higheft, greateft, multiplies my fears. Milton. 

2 . To perform the procefs of arithmetical multiplication. 

From one ftock of feven hundred years, multiplying ftill by 
twenty, we fhall find the product to be one thoufand three 
hundred forty-feven millions three hundred fixty-eight thou¬ 
fand four hundred and twenty. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. vi. 

To Mu'ltiply. v. n. 

1. To grow in number. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly fhall not thrive. 

Wifd. iv. 3. 

2. To increafe themfelves. 

The multiplying villanies of nature 
Do fwarm upon him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

* We fee the infinitely fruitful and productive power of this 
way of finning; how it can increafe and multiply beyond all 
bounds and meafures of aCtual commiflion. South's Sermons. 

Multi'potent. adj. [multus and potens, Lat.] Having mani¬ 
fold power ; having power to do many different things. 

By Jove multipotent. 

Thou fh.ould’ft not bear from me a Greekifh member. 

Shakefpeare's Dr oil. and Crejftda. 

Multipre'sence. n.f. [multus and prafentia, Latin.] The 
power or aCt of being prefent in more places than one at the 
fame time. 

This fleevelefs tale of tranfubftantiation was furely brought 
into the world, and upon the ftage, by that other fable of the 
multiprefence of Chrift’s body. Hall. 

Multi'scious. adj. [multifcius, Latin.] Having variety ot 
knowledge. 

Multisili'quous. adj. [multus Tardi filiqua, Lat.] The fame 
with corniculate : ufed of plants, whofe feed is contained in 
many diftinCt feed-veffels. Baily. 

Multi'sonous. adj. [multifonus, Lat.] Having many founds. 

Dili* 

MU'LTITUDE. n.f [multitude,Ex. multitudo , Lat.] 

1. The ftate of being many; the ftate of being more than one. 

2. Number; many ; more than one. 

It is impoflible that any multitude can be actually infinite, 
or fo great that there cannot be a greater. Hale. 

3. A great number; loofely and indefinitely. 

It is a fault in a multitude of preachers, that they utterly 
negleCI method in their harangues. Watts. 

4. A crowd or throng ; the vulgar. 

He the vaft hiffing multitude admires. Adatjtm. 

Multitudinous, adj. [from multitude.] 

1. Having the appearance of a multitude. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafti this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rat er 
Thy multitudinous fea incarnardine, , , 

Making the green one red. Shakefpeare e MasUtb, 

2. Manifold. 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The fweet that is their poifon. . or 

Multi'vagant. ) [multivagus, Latin.] I hat wan 

Multi'vagous. 5 ftrays much abroad. ways} 

Multi'vious. adj. [multus and via, Lat.J Having m ) 

Multocular, adj. [multus and 0 cuius, Latin.] Having moie 

eyes than two. . arc per- 

Flies are multocular, having as many eyes eftjoy- 

forations in their cornea:. Dcrham s Phyjtco * 1 
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M U M 

Mum. inter,eR. [Of this word I know not the original: it 
•may be obferved, that when it is pronounced it leaves the 
lip/clofed.] A word denoting prohibition to fpeak, or refo- 
lution not to fpeak ; filence ;. huftu 

Mum then, and no more proceed. Shakejp. lempejt. 

Well faid, mafter; mum ! and gaze your fill. Shakefp. 

The citizens are mum , fay not a word. Shak. Rich. III. 

Intruft it under folemn vows 

Of mum , and filence, and the rofe. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Mum. n. f. [mumme, German.] Ale brewed with wheat. 

In Shenibank, upon the river Elbe, is a ftorehoufe for the 
wheat of which mum is made at Brunfwick. Mortimer a 

Sedulous and ftout 

With bowls of fat’ning mum. Philips. 

The clam’rous crowd is hufti’d with mugs of mum. 

Till all tun’d equal fend a general hum. Pope. 

To Mu'mble. v. n. [mompelen , Dutch ; mutio , Lat.] 

1. To fpeak inwardly ; to grumble ; to mutter; to fpeak with 
imperfeCt found or articulation. 

As one then in a dream, whofe drier brain 
Is toft with troubled fights, and fancies v/eake 
He mumbled foft, but would not all his filence break. 

Fairy Pfueen, b. 1. 

Peace, you mumbling fool; 

Utter your gravity o’er a goflip’s bowl. Shakefpeare. 

A wrinkled hag, with age grown double, 

Picking dry fticks, and mumbling to herfelf. Otway. 

2. To chew; to bite foftly; to eat with the lips clofe. 

The man, who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the grofs-grain’d thirties pafs. 

Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalateable law. Dryden. 

To Mu'mble. v, a. 

1. To utter with a low inarticulate voice. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany. 

Some mumble-news ; told our intents before. Shakefpeare . 

Here flood he in the dark, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conj’ring the moon 
To ftand’s aufpicious miftrefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He 

With mumbl'd pray’rs attones the deity. Dryden's Juv. 

2. To mouth gently. 

Spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

3. To flubber over; to fupprefs ; to utter imperfe&ly. 

The raffing of my rabble is an exploit of confequence; 
and not to be mumbled up in filence for all her pertnefs. Dry. 

Mu'mbler. n.f. [from mumble.] One that fpeaks inarticu¬ 
lately ; a mutterer. 

Mu'mblingly. adv. [from mumbling.] With inarticulate ut¬ 
terance. 

ToMumm. v. a. [mumme, Danifli.] To mafk ; to frolick in 
difguife. 

The thriftlefs games 

With mumming and with mafking all around. Hubberd. 

Mu'mmer. n.f [mumme, Danifh.] A mafker ; one who per¬ 
forms frolicks in a perfonated drefs. 

If you chance to be pinch’d with the colick, you make 
Faces like mummers « Shakefp. Coriola?ius. 

Jugglers and dancers, anticks, mummers. Milton. 

I began to fmoke that they were a parcel of mummers. Add. 

. F ee l d, patch d and pyebald, linfey-w oolfey brothers ; 
Grave mummers! Pope's Dunciad, b. iii. 

Mummery, n.f [momerie, French.] Mafking; frolick in 
mafks; foolery. 

Here mirth’s but mummery. 

And forrows only real be. Wotton. 

This open day-light doth not fhew the mafques and mum- 
menes, and triumphs of the world, half fo ftately as candle- 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 1. 

? Your fathers 

- , Difdain’d the mummery of foreign ftrollers. Fenton 

Mummy, n.f. [mumif, Fr. mumia, Lat. derived by Salmafius 
trom aniomum, by Bochart from the Arabick.J 

I. A dead body preferred by the Egyptian art of embalming. 

We have two different fubftances preferred for medicinal 
ule under the name of mummy: one is the dried fle<h of hu¬ 
man bodies embalmed with myrrh and fpice; the other is 
the liquor running from fuch mummies when newly prepared, 

Lr f 'i* !■ grCat heat ’ ° r ^ dam P s : th 's « fome- 
times of a liquid, fometimes of a folid form, as it is pre¬ 
ferred in vials well flopped, or fuffered to drv and harden fn 
he air : the firft kind is brought to us in large pieces of a 
lax and friable texture, light and fpurigy, of a blackifli brown 
colour, and often black and clammy ‘% the furface itTs of 
L r ,°';g but ^t agreeable fmell / the fecond fon, in its 

and a ft ’ ' S K th ‘ Ck ’ °H ake > and vifcous fl uid, of a blackifli 
und a ftrong, but not dilagreeable fmell: in its ind,,^ a 

louraniT I r 0 ’’ f ° ]id r " bftance ’ of a fi»e Alining black co¬ 
tin f i ? 0 e textl| re, ealilv broken, and of a good fmell • 

thlb fort ,S dear » a nd the firft fort fo cheap, Zt as 


M U N 

all kinds of mummy are brought from Egypt we are not to 
imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian mummy. What our 
druggifts are fupplied with is the flefli of executed criminals, 
or of apy other bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with 
the common bitumen fo plentiful in that part of the world, 
and adding aloes, and fome other cheap ingredients, lend 
them to be baked in an oven till the juices are exhaled, and 
the embalming matter has penetrated fo thoroughly that the 
flefh will keep. Mummy has been efteemed refolvent and 
balfamick ; and befides it, the Ikull, and even the mofs grow¬ 
ing on the fkulls of human /keletons, have been celebrated 
for antiepileptick virtues; the fat alfo of the human body has 
been recommended in rheumatifms, and every other part or 
humour have been in repute for the cure of fome difeafe : at 
prefent we are wife enough to know, that.the virtues afenbed 
to the parts of the human body are all either imaginary, or 
fuch as may be found in other animal fubftances : the mummy 
and the Ikull alone of all thefe horrid medicines retain their 
places in the fhops. PLills Mat . Med. 

The filk 

Was dy’d in mummy, which the Ikilful 

Conferv’d of maidens hearts. Shakefp. Othello . 

It is ftrange how long carcafes have continued uncorrupt, 
as appeareth in the mummies of Egypt, having lafted fome of 
them three thoufand years. Bacon's Nat . Hif* N°. 77 1. 

Sav’d by fpice, like mummies, many a year. 

Old bodies of philofophy appear. Dunciad, b. i. 

2. Mummy is ufed among gardeners for a fort of wax ufed in 

the planting and grafting of trees. Chambers. 

3. To beat to a Mummy. To beat foundly. Ainf. 

To Mump. v. a. [mo?npelin, Dutch.] 

1. To nibble; to bite quick; to chew with a continued tfio- 
tion. 

Let him not pry nor liften, 

Nor frifk about the houfe 

Like a tame mumping fquirrel with a bell on. Otzvay. 

2. To talk low and quick. 

3. [In cant language.] To go a begging. Ainf. 

Mu'mper. n.f. [In cant language.] A beggar. 

Mumps, n. f. [ mompelen , Dutch.] Sullennefs ; filent anger. 

Skinner. 

Mumps, n. f. The fquinancy. Ainf. 

To Munch, v. a. [manger, French.] To chew by great mouth-* 
fuls. 

Say, fweet love, what thou defir’ft to eat ? 

—Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch you good 
dry oats. Shakefpeare's Midfummer Night's Dream. 

To Munch, v. n. To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 

It is the fon of a mare that’s broken loofe, and munching 
upon the melons. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

Mu ncher. 71. f. [from munch.] One that munches. 

Mund. n.f. 

Mund is peace, from which our lawyers call a breach of 
the peace, mundbrech: io Eadmund is happy peace ; .TEthel- 
mund, noble peace ; ^Elmund, all peace ; with which thefe 
are much of the fame import: Irenseus, Hefychius, Lenis 
Pacatus, Sedatus, Tranquillus, &c. Gibfon's Camden. 

Munda'ne. adj. [mundanus, Lat.] Belonging to the world. 

The platonical hypothefis of a mundane foul will relieve 

US * Glanville's Seep. 

1 he atoms .which now conftitute heaven and earth, bein^ 
once feparate in the mundane fpace, could never without God 
by their mechanical affe£lions, have convened into this pre¬ 
fent frame of things Bmtlefs Ser ^ 

Munda TION. n.f. [munches, Lat.] The aft of cleanfmo- 

M t U 0 N deanfe RY ‘ Cfr0m mundus > Lat -] Havin S th e power 

M rirTmineV A Mnd ° f marCafite or fe ™™tal found in 

When any metals were in confiderable quantity, thefe bo¬ 
dies lofe the name of marcafites, and are called ores - in 

C Befid 3 3 ft d the th r y Ca ” them mmdick ■ W °°d™ard. 
^Befides ftones, all the forts of mundick are naturally fig ur - 

Mukdific action, n.f [fmmius and 

Si£if“" J/ “'- L “i Cl ^ 

a “ -fc;»-**».» 

, "T"” d -* “ » i CirJzSL: 

T tSKT- -*■ t—»«■/»»• ZfrSSS; 
S KriS “ J d 7- *> 

S ^ 

Harvey on the Plague. 

Mundi'vagant, 



el Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 



























































































































































































































































M t U he worid GANT ‘ ^ Lat ‘J Wandering through 


Mundu'ngus. n.f. Stinking tobacco Ff' 

Mu'nerarv. adj. [from munus, Lat.j Having the nature of^a 

Mu-ncrel. »./ frequently written mongrel. See Mongrel.] 
Any thing generated between different kinds ; any thing par- 
takmg of the qualities of different caufes or parents. § P 
Maltift, greyhound, mungrel grim. 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

^ Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail. Shake fh 

Mu morel, adj. Generated between different natures; bale- 
born; degenerate. 

Thou art nothing but the compofition of a knave, beggar, 

coward, pander, and the fon and heir of a mungrel blmh! 

T\/r i . Shakefp. King; Lear . 

fhemL Pe ° P lf ^ gr ? W u halfwIld ’ the y would not precipitate 
tnemielves elfe into fuch a mixt mungrel war. Howel 

Mungrel curs bawl, fnarle and fnap, where the fox fliei 
before them, and clap their tails between the legs when an 
adverfary makes head again!* them. VEfirange 

r A foreign fon is fought and a mix’d mungrel brood. D,y 
Mutn cipal. adj. [ municipal , Fr. municipals, municipium, Lat.l 
belonging to a corporation. 

A counfellor, bred up in the knowledge of the municipal 
and Itatute laws, may honeftly inform a juft prince how far 
his prerogative extends. Dry den. 

Muni ficence, n.f. {munificence , Fr. munficentia, Lat.l Li¬ 
berality 3 the ad of giving. 

Aftate of poverty obfcures all the virtues of liberality and 
munificence. Addifon's Spectator, N 9 257 

2. In Spenfer it is ufed, as it feems, for fortification or ftrencnh, 
from munitiones facere. 0 

Their importune fway 
This land invaded with Hke violence, 

Until that Locrine for his realms defence. 

Did head again!* them make, and ftrong munificence. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

MUNIFICENT, adj. [; munificus , Lat.] Liberal 3 gene¬ 
rous. 

Is he not our moft munificeut benefador, our wife!* coun¬ 
fellor and moft potent protedor. Atterbury. 

Munificently, adv. [from munificent .] Liberally 3 gene- 
roufly. 

Mu'niment. n.f. [; munimentum., Lat.j 

1. Fortification 3 ftrong hold. 

2. Support 3 defence. 

The arm our foldier. 

Or fteed the leg, the tongue our trumpeter; 

With other ?nuniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Muni'te. */. a. [munio, Lat.j To fortify j to ftrengthen. 
A word not in ufe. 

Heat doth attenuate, and the more grofs and tangible parts 
contrad, both to avoid vacuum, and to munite themfelves 
again!* the force of the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Men, in the procuring or muniting of religious unity, mult 
not difiolve the laws of charity and human fociety. Bacon. 
Munition, n.f. [munition, "Fr. onunitio, Lat.j 
1. Fortification; ftrong hold. 

Vidors under-pin their acquefts jure belli, that they might 
not be loft by the continuation of external forces of ftanding 
armies, caftles, garrifons, munitions. Hale. 

2 Ammunition ; materials for war. 

What penny hath Rome borne. 

What men provided, what munition lent, * 

To underprop this adion ? Shakefp. King John. 

The king of Tripolie in every hold 
Shut up his men, munition and his treafure. Fairfax. 

It is a little city, ftrong and well ftored with munition. 

Sandy s's Journey. 

Mu'nnion. n.f 

The upright pofts, that divide the feveral lights in a win¬ 
dow frame, are called munitions. Moxon. 

Mu'rage. n.f [from murus , Lat.j Money paid to keep 
walls in repair. 

Mural, adj. [muralis, urus , Lat.j Pertaining to a wall. 

And repair'd 

Her mural breach, returning whence it rowl’d. Milton. 

In the nedarine and the like delicate mural fruit, the later 
your pruning, the better. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

A foldier would venture his life for a mural crown. Adclif 
MU'RDER. n.f. [mojiSoji, mopbep, Sax. murdrum, law Lat. 
the etymology requires that it fhould be written, as it an¬ 
ciently often was, murther 5 but of late the word itfelf has 
commonly, and its derivatives univerfally, been written with 
d. J The ad of killing a man unlawfully ; the ad of killing 
criminally. 

Kill men i’ th’ dark ! where be thefe bloody thieves ? 

Ho murder / murder ! Shakefp. Othello . 

Now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings 3 and wither’d murder , 


Locke, 


Fry den. 


Shakefp, 


U hath tan (had g *• 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the general weal; ’ 

Ay, and fince too, murders have been perform’d 
1 00 terrible for th’ear. 01 , , 

Slaughter grows murder when it goes too fS' M “ cbeth ' 
And makes a maflacre what was a war * n . 
The killing of their children had, in the account of &7 

of iloiatr/. ’ 35 the ° fferinS ‘ h£m IO ldo!s had 
To Mu'rder. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To kill a man unlawfully. 

If he dies, I murder him, not they. 

2. To deftroy ; to put an end to. 

Can’!* thou quake and change thy colour, 

Jidurder thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and ftop again. 

Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars to the fiery fun 3 
Murd'ring impoftibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. CmM, 

Murderer, n.f. [from murder.] One who has flied human 
blood unlawfully; one who has killed a man criminally 
I hou doft kill me with thy unkind falfehood, and it grieves 
me not to die; but it grieves me that thou art the murderer. 

t , • , n Sidne h ii. 

I am his hoft, 

Who fhould again!* his murd'rer fhut the door, 

Not bear the knife myfelf. Shakefp. Mattel!,. 

} A ^ 0U te i! 1* me there is murder in mine eyes 3 
’Tis pretty fure. 

That eyes, that are the frail’!* and fofteft things, 

Who fhut their coward gates on atomies. 

Should he call’d tyrants, butchers, murderers. Shak 

The very horrour of the fad had ftupified all curiofity, and 
lo difperfed the multitude, that even the murderer himfelf 
might have efcaped. _ Wotto)u 

Like fome rich or mighty murderer , 

Too great for prifon, which he breaks with gold, 

Who frefher for new mifehiefs does appear. 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
This ftranger having had a brother killed by the confpi- 
rator, and having till now fought in vain for an opportunity 
of revenge, chanced to meet the murderer in the temple. 

Adclif on's Guardian , 177. 

With equal terrors, not with equal guilt. 

The murderer dreams of all the blood he fpilt. Swift. 
Mu'rderess. n.f [from murderer.] A woman that commits 
murder. 

When by thy fcorn, O murd'refs ! I am dead, 

Then fhall my ghoft come to thy bed, 

And thee feign’d veftal in worfe arms fhall fee. Donne. 

Diana’s vengeance on the vi&or fhown. 

The murd'refs mother, and confuming fon. Dryden. 
Art thou the murd'refs then of wretched Laius. Dryden. 
Mu rderment. n.f. [from murder.] The ad of killing un¬ 
lawfully. 

To her came meftage of the murderment. Fairfax. 
Mu'rderous. adj. [from murder.] Bloody 3 guilty of mur¬ 
der ; addided to blood. 

Upon thy eye-balls murd'rous tyranny 
Sits in grim majefty to fright the world. Shahfp. 

Oh murd’rous coxcomb ! what fhould fuch a fool 
Do with fo good a wife ? Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Enforc’d to fly 

Thence, into Egypt, till the murd'rous king 
Were dead, who fought his life ; and miffing, fill’d 
With infant blood the ftreets of Bethlehem. Milton, 

If fhe has deform’d this earthly life 
With tnurd'rous rapine and feditious ftrife 5 
In everlafting darknefs muft fhe lie. Prior. 

Mure, n.f [mur, Fr. murus, Lat.] A wall. Not in ufe. 

The inceflant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that fhould confine it in, 

So thin, that life looks through and will break out. . Shak. 
To Mure. v. a. [murer, Fr. from murus, Lat.j To inclofe 
in walls. 

All the gates of the city were mured up, except fuch as 
were referved to fally out at. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

Mu'renger. n. [. [murus, Latin.] An overfeer of a wall. 

Ainf. • 

Muria'tick. adj. Partaking of the tafte or nature of brine, 
ar any fuch like pickles, from muria, brine or pickle. Quincy. 

If the feurvy be entirely muriatick , proceeding from a diet 
of fait flefh or fifh, antifcorbutick vegetables may be given 
with fuccefs, but tempered with acids. Arbuthnot . 

Murk. n.f. [morck, Danifh, dark.] Darknefs: want 01 
light. 


Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, . 

Moift Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp. Sbwejr 

' Hulks of fruit. /”(' 

Mu'rkx 


Mu'rk. n.f 
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Mu'rky. adj. [morck, Danifh.J Dark; cloudy; wanting 
light. 

The murkiefi den. 

The moft opportune place, the ftrong’ft fuggeftion 
Shall never melt mine honour into lul*. Shakefp. Tempejt. 

So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

A murky ftorm deep low’ring o’er our heads 
Hung imminent, that with impervious gloom 
Oppos’d itfelf to Cynthia’s filver ray. Addijbn. 

MU'RMUR- n.f. murmur, Lat. mur mure, Fr.J 
1. A low fhrill noife. 

Flame as it moveth within itfelf, or is blown by a bellows, 
giveth a murmur or interiour found. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

& When the wing'd colonies firft tempt the fky, 

Or fetting, feize the fweets the blofloms yield. 

Then a low murmur runs along the field. Pope. 

A complaint half fupprefled 3 a complaint not openly ut- 


Pope. 

Dryden. 
With at 


2 . 

tered. 

Some difeontents there are 3 fome idle murmurs 3 
How idle murmurs f 

The doors are all fhjit up 3 the wealthier fort. 

With arms acrofs, and hats upon their eyes. 

Walk to and fro before their filent fhops. Dryden. 

To Murmur, v. n. [murmuro, Lat. murmurer, Fr.J 

1. To give a low fhrill found. 

The murmuring forge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Can fcarce be heard fo high. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Amid an ifle around whofe rocky fhore 
The forefts murmur, and the forges roar, 

A goddefs guards in her enchanted dome. 

The bufy bees with a foft murmuring ftrain, 

Invite to gentle fleep the lab’ring Twain. 

2. To grumble 3 to utter fecret and fullen difeontent. 
before things, and againfi before perfons. 

The good we have enjoy’d from heav’n’s free will; 

And fhall we murmur to endure the ill ? Dryden. 

Murmur not at your ficknefs, for thereby you will fin 
again!* God’s providence. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

The good confequences of this fcheme, which will exe¬ 
cute itfelf without murmuring againfi the government, are 
very viiible. Swift. 

Mu'rmurer. n.f. [from murmur.] One who repines 3 one 
who complains lullenly 3 a grumbler 3 a repiner 3 a com- 
plainer. 

Heav’n’s peace be with him ! 

That’s chriftian care enough 3 for living murmurers 
There’s places of rebuke. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The murmurer is turned off to the company of thofe dole¬ 
ful creatures, which were to inhabit the ruins of Babylon. 

Government of the Tongue . 

Still might the difeontented murmurer cry. 

Ah haplefs fete of man ! ah wretch doom’d once to die. 

Blackmore on the Creation. 
Mu'rnival. n.f. [mornefie, Fr. from morner, to ftun.J Four 
cards of a fort. Skinner and Ainfworth. 

Mu'RRAiN. n.f. [The etymology of this word is not clear 3 
mur is an old world for a catarrh, which might well anfwer 
to the glanders 3 muriana , low Latin. Skinner derives it from 
tnori, to die.] The plague in cattle. 

Away ragg’d rams, care I what murrain kill. Sidney. 
Some trials would be made of mixtures of water in ponds 
for cattle, to make them more milch, to fatten, or to keep 
them from murrain. Bacon 

A hallowed band 

Cou’d tell what murrains, in what months begun. Garth 
Murre. n.f A kind of bird. 0 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, meawes, murres. 
crey!ers and curlews. g 

Murrey, adj. [moree, Fr. morelh, Italian; from modL 
Hioor.J Darkly red. 9 

The leaves of fome trees turn a little murrey or reddifh. 
T-. ... Bacon's Natural Bi/lerv. 

hnrf, v, e >R em 5 0> V tln certam proportions, to tinge their glafs 
both with red colour or with a purpliih or murrey. Lie 

_ Painted glafs of a fanguine red, will not afeend in powder 
above a murrey . W, Vulgar Errourl 

Cornelius jumps out, allocking upon his head, and a 
^waiftcoat of murrey-colomti fattin upon his body. Arbuth 
Murhion. n f. [oftenwritten morion. See Morion 

derives it from murus, a wall.] A helmet; a cafqu/ ar 
mour for the head. ^ique a ar- 

Their beef they often in their murrions ftew’d 
And in their balket-hilts their bev’rage brew’d * V' 
Murth ./ Corn . n.f. Plenty of grain. § ^ d ' 


M U S 

He quaff* off the mufcadel. 

And threw the fops all in the fexton’s face. Shakefp. 

MUSCLE, n.f [mufcle, Fr. mufculus, Lat. mupcula, Sax.] 
Mufcle is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of flefhy 
threads or fibres, inclofed by one common membrane : all the 
fibres of the fame plate are parallel to one another, and tied 
together at extremely little diftances by fhort and tranfverfe 
fibres: the flefhy fibres are compofed of other finaller fibres, 
inclofed likewife by a common membrane: each lefler fibre 
confifts of very fmall veficles or bladders, into which we fop- 
pofe the veins, arteries and nerves to open, for every mufcle 
receives branches of all thofe velfels, which muft be diftri- 
buted to every fibre : the two ends of each mufcle or the ex¬ 
tremities of the fibres are, in the limbs of animals, faftened 
to two bones, the one moveable, the other fixed 3 and there¬ 
fore, when the mufcles contrad*, they draw the moveable 
bone according to the diredtion of their fibres. Quincy. 

The inftruments of motion are the mufcles, the fibres 
whereof, contracting themfelves, move the feveral parts of 
the body. Locke . 

2. A bivalve fhell-fifli. 

Of fhell-fifh, there are wrinkles, limpers, cockles and 
mufcles. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is the obfervation of Ariftode, that oyfters and mufcles 
grow fuller in the waxing of the moon. Hakewill. 

Two pair of fmall mufcle fhells was found in a limeftone 
quarry. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Musco'sity. n.f [mufeofus, Lat.j Mofiinefs. 

Mu'scular. adj. [from mufculus, Latin.J Performed by 

mufcles. 

By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of the liquids are thrown out of the body. Arb. 

Muscula'rity. n. f. [from mufcular.] The ftate of havinar 
mufcles. a 

The guts of a fturgeon, taken out and cut to pieces, will 
ftill move, which may depend upon their great thicknefs and 
mufcularity. . “ Grew's Mufaum. 

Mu sculous. adj. [mufculeux, Fr. mufculofus , Latin.] 

1. Full of mufcles 3 brawny. 

2. Pertaining to a mufcle. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con- 
*rad* that round hole, called the pupil of the eve, for the 
better moderating the tranfmiflion of light. ' More. 

Muse. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Deep thought 3 clofe attention 3 abfence of mind 3 brown 
ftudy. 

The tidings ftrange did him abaflied make. 

That ftill he fat long time aftonifhed 

As in great mufe , ne word to creature fpake. Fa. Queen. 

He was fill’d 

With admiration and deep mufe , to hear 
Of things fo high and ftrange. 

2. The power of poetry. 

Begin my mufe. 

. The mufe-\nfj[re6 train 

Triumph,^ and raife their drooping heads ao-ain. 

Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion caft* ° 

The mufe fhall fmg. r 

To MUSE V. n. [mufer, Fr. mutfen, Dutch; mujji, Latin ] 

I. To ponder ; to think clofe ; to ftudy in filence. 

If he fpake courteoufly, he angled the people’s hearts; if 
--I Ple JI t ’ he upon fome dangerous plot. Sidney 
St. Auguftine, fpeaking of devout men, noteth, how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they give unto 

ftL ST. r’ ^ owcareful th ^ to remember the 
lame, and to mufe thereupon by themfelves. Hooker 

txt-l 1 ' Caefar’s father oft, 

-n J? en ^ e , 1 ? at , h mus ' d of takin g kingdoms in, 

Beftow d his bps on that unworthy place. 

As it rain’d kiffes. J > r 

und^/ftaXg. 01311 f P eakof w;fdom i and my heart 

hf e llTmu 7 d n \l fudd ? n g I ‘ ttered . fo that f was afraid of 
Ali m, u - m,ght be ‘ 2 E / dras X. 2 C. 

Chrift or np? 7 In 111611 heartS ° f J° hn > whether he were the 
wvl'/- 6 ? he mU d d w!thin his thoughtful mind. Dryden' 

andTorgel^the other! “ ^ ^ ^ W6 «• 

(■ .. Atterbury s Sermons „ 

a • j . Man foperiour walks 
Amid the glad creation, mufing praife, 

». ”?/-■: ?*U- 

prefem; to be in a brown ftudy *° f ° mCthm S 

Why haft: thou loft the frelh blood in thy cheeks f 

To th ? T n tr6 r fures and m y ri ghts of ftiee 
To thick-ey d mufmg and curs’d melancholy ’ 

You fuddenly arofe and walk’d about, 

u fmg and fighing with yours arms acrofs 

Feels fudden terror and col'd\i V ering, 

S lUz Cat) fleeps un.ound. 


Milton. 

Cowley. 

Waller. 

Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 
Shakefpeare « 


Daniel. 
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3 " To wonder ; to be amazed. 

Mufe not that I thus fuddenly proceed ; 

For what I will, I will. Shakefp. 

Do not mufe at me, 

I have a ftrange infirmity. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Mu'seful. adj. [from ?nufe. J Deep thinking j filently thought¬ 
ful. 

_ Full of mufeful mopings, which prefage 
1 he lofs of reafon, and conclude in rage. Dryden . 

Mu'ser. n.f. [from mufe. J One who mules; one apt to be 
abfentof mind. 

Mu set. n. f [in hunting.] The place through which the 
hare goes to relief. Bailey. 

Mu'seum. n.f [^ao-aov.] A repofitory of learned curiofities. 

Mu'shroom. n.f. moufcheron, French.] 

1. MuJhroo77is are by curious naturalifts efteemed perfeCb plants, 
though their flowers and feeds have not as yet been difcovered : 
the true champignon or mujhroom appears at firft of a roundifh 
form like a button, the upper part of which, as alfo the (balk, 
is very white, but being opened, the under part is of a livid 
flefh colour, but the flefhy part, when broken, is very white ; 
when they are fuffcred to remain undifturbed, they will grow 
to a large fize, and explicate themfelves almoft to a flatnefs, 
and the red part underneath will change to a dark colour : 
in order to cultivate them, open the ground about the roots 
of the mujhrooms , where you will find the earth very often full 
of fmall white knobs, which are the off-fets or young mujhrooms ; 
thele (liquid be carefully gathered, preferving them in lumps 
with the earth about them, and planted in hot beds. Miller. 

2. An upftart; a wretch rifen from the dunghill; a director of 
a company. 

Mufhrooms come up in a night, and yet they are unfown ; 
and therefore fuch as are upflarts in (fate, they call in reproach 
mujhrooms. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Tully, the humble mujhroom fcarcely known. 

The lowly native of a country town. Dryden. 

Mu'shroomstone. n.f. [ mujhroom and Jlone.~\ A kind of 
fofiil. 

Fifteen mufhroomjlones of the fame (hape. Woodward. 

MU'SICK. n.f: [p,8<rix»j'; mufique^Y\-.~\ 

1. The fcience of harmonical founds. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds* 

Is fit for treafons. Shakefp, Merchant of Venice. 

Now look into the mufick- mafter’s gains. 

Where noble youth at vaft expence is taught. 

But eloquence not valu’d at a groat. Dryden's Juvenal, 

2 . Inftrumental or vocal harmony. 

When (he fpake. 

Sweet words, like droping honey, (he did fhed; 

And ’twixt the pearls and rubies foftly brake 
A filver found, that heavenly mufick feem’d to make. F. Jpu. 

Such mufick 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the fons of morning fung. Milton. 

By mufick minds an equal temper know. 

Nor fwell too high, nor fink too low ; 

Warriours (he fires with animated founds. 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. Pope. 

We have dancing-mafters and mufick- mafters. Arb. andPope. 

Mu'sical. adj. [mtfical , Fr. from mufick .] 

1. Harmonious; melodious; fweet founding. 

The merry birds 

Chanted above their chearful harmony. 

And made emongft themfelves a fweet confort, 

'That quicken’d the dull fp’rit with mufical comfort F. £ht. 

Sweet bird that (hunn’ft thenoife of folly. 

Mod: inufical , mod melancholly ; 

Thee chauntrefs oft the wood among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. _ Milton . 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe, in poetical 
expreflions and in 7nufical numbers. Dryden . 

2 . Belonging to mufick. 

Several mufical inftruments are to ' be feen in the hands of 
Apollo’s -mufes, which might give great light to the difpute 
between the ancient and modern mufic. Addifon. 

Musically, adv. [from mufical.] Harmonioufly; with fweet 
found. 

Valentine, mufcally coy, 

Shun’d Phaedra’s arms. Addifon . 

Mu'sicallness. n. f. [from inufical. ] Harmony. 

Mu'sician. n.f. [; mufcus , Lat. muftcien , Fr.] One (killed in 
harmony; one who performs upon inftruments of mufick. 

Though the muficians that (hall play to you, 

Hand in the air a thoufand leagues from hence ; 

Yet ibrait they (hall be here. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The nightingale, if (he (hould fing by day. 

When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. Shakefp. 

A painter may make a better face than ever was ; but he 
muft do it by a kind of felicity, as a mufician thatmaketh an 
excellent air in mufick, and not by rule. Bacon's EJfays, 


M U S 

The praife of Bacchus then the fweet mufician fun? • 

Of Bacchus ever fair and ever youno-. n * j 

MUSK. n. f. [ mufchio , Italian ; mufe, Fr?] ^ 

Mujk is a dry, light and friable fubftance of a darkblackifli 
colour, with fome tinge of a purpliih or blood colour ink 
feeling fome what fmooth or unduous : its fmell is highly per ’ 
fumed, and too ftrong to be agreeable in any large quantity- 
its tafte is bitterifli: it is brought from the Eaft Indiel, moftly 
from the kingdom of Bantam, fome from Tonquin and Co¬ 
chin China : the animal which produces it is of a very f m - 
gular kind, not agreeing with, any eftabliftied genus : it i s 0 f 
the fize of a common goat but taller ; its head refembles that 
of the greyhound, and its ears (band ereCt like thofe of the 
rabbit: its tail is alfo ereCt and (hort, its legs moderately 
long, and its hoofs deeply cloven : its hair is a dufky brovfn 
variegated with a faint caft of red and white, every hair bein? 
partycoloured : the bag which contains the mufk, is three 
inches long and two wide, and fituated in the lower part of 
the creature’s belly ; it confifts of a thin membrane covered 
thinly with hair, refembling a fmall purfe, and when genuine 
the fcent is fo ftrong as to offend the head greatly: toward 
the orifice of the bag there are feveral glands, which ferve 
for the fecretion of this precious perfume, for the fake of 
which the Indians kill the animal. Bill. 

Some putrefactions and excrements vield excellent odours * 
as civet and yiujk. Bacon's Natural Hiftory 

Musk. n.f. [ mufca , Lat.] Grape hyacinth or grape flower. 
Mujk hath a bulbous (hoot; the leaves are long and nar¬ 
row ; the flower is hermaphroditical, confiding of one leaf, 
and (haped like a pitcher, and cut at the top into fix fegment, 
which are reflexed ; the ovary becomes a triangular fruit, di¬ 
vided into three cells, which are full of round feeds. Miller. 

Musk apple, n.f. A kind of apple, Ainf. 

Mu'skcat. n.f. [mujk and cat.~\ The animal from which 
mufk is got. 

Mu'skcherry. n.f. A fort of cherry. Ainf. 

MU'SKET. n.J\ [ moufquet , Fr. mofquetto , Italian, a fmall hawk. 
Many of the fire-arms are named from animals.] 

1. A foldier’s handgun. 

Thou 

Waft (hot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of fmoky mufkets. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

PraCbife to make fwifter motions than any you have out of 
your mufkets. Bacon. 

They charge their mufkets , and with hot defire 
Of full revenge, renew the fight with fire. Waller . 

He perceived a body of their horfe within mujket-fhot of 
him, and advancing upon him. Clarendon, 

One was brought to us, (hot with a mujket -ball on the right 
fide of his head. Wifemans Surgery 

2. A male hawk of a fmall kind, the female of which is the 

fparrow hawk; fo that eyas mujket is a young unfledged male 
hawk of that kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin.— 

—How now my eyas mujket , what news with you. Shah 
The mujket and the coyftrel were too weak, 

Too fierce the falcon ; but above the reft, 

The noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beft. Dryden. 

Musketee'r. n.f. [from mujketf\ A foldier whofe weapon 
is his mulket. # 

Notwithftanding they had lined fome hedges with mujketeers, 
they purfued them till they were difperfed. Clarendon. 

Musketoo'n. n.f. [moufqueton, Fr.] A blunderbufs; afliort 
gun of a large bore. 

Mu'skiness. n.f [from mujk.~\ The fcent of mufk. 

Muskme'lon. n.f. [mufk and melon.] A fragrant melon. 

The way of maturation of tobacco muft be from the heat 
of the earth or fun ; we fee fome leading of this in mujkmelonsy 
which are fown upon a hot bed dunged below, upon a banlc 
turned upon the South fun. 

Mu'skpear. n.f. [mufk and pear.~\ A fragrant pear. 

Mu'skrose. n.f [mufk andrfl/*.] A rofe fo called, I uppo » 

from its fragrance. , 

In May and June come rofes of all kinds, except tn 

mujk , which comes later. Bacons jj) • 

Thyrfis, whofe artful (brains have oft delay d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, Milton'. 

And fweeten’d every mujkrofe of the dale. ' 

The mujkrofe will, if a lufty plant, bear flowers in 
without cutting. . 

Musky, adj. [from mufk.] Fragrant; fweeto c 
There eternal Cummer dwells. 

And Weft winds, with mufky wing. 

About the cedar’n allies fling Milton. 

Nard and Caflia’s balmy fmells. 

Muslin, n. f. A fine (buff made of cotton. 

By the ufe of certain attire made of .f an J b ; r n 1C the m0t ion 
upon her head, (lie attained to fuch an evl1 V 

of her eyes. .. r .. ‘ J 

In half-whipt mujhn needles ufelefs lie, Q 

And (huttle-cocks acrofs the counter fly. 

MusR 01 " 
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M U T 


The nofeband of a horfe’s 
Bailey. 


Mu'srol: n.f. [muferolc, French] 
bridle. 

Muss. n.f. A fcramble. 

When I cry d hoa ! 

Like boys unto a rnuj's, kings would ftart forth, 

And cry, your will ? Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Mussita'tion. n.f [muffin, Lat.] Murmur; grumble. 

Mussulman, n.f. A Mahometan believer. 

MUST, verb imp erf eft. [muJJ'cn, Dutch.] To be obliged. It 
is only ufed before a verb. Muft is of all perfons and tenfes, 
and ufed of perfons and things. 

Do you confefs the bond ? 

--1 do. 

-4-Then muft the Jew be merciful. 

__Qn what compulfion mujl I ? tell me that. Shakefpeare. 

Muft I needs bring thy fon unto the land from whence thou 
cameft? . . Gen.xxiv. 5. 

Fade, flowers, fade, nature will have it fo ; 

’Tis but what we mujl in our Autumn do. . Waller. 
Becaufe the fame felf-exiftent being neceflarily is what he 
is, ’tis evident that what he may be, or hath the power of 
being,. he mujl be. . Greiu. 

Every father and brother of the convent has a voice in the 
election, which mujl be confirmed by the pope. Add Jon. 

MUST. n. f. [mujluni, Latin.] New wine ; new wort. 

If in the mujl of wine, or wort of beer, before it be tunned, 
the burrage (bay a fmall time, and be often changed, it makes 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

As a fwarm of flies in vintage time. 

About the wine-prefs where fweet mujl is pour’d, 

Beat off, returns as oft with humming found. Milton. 

The wime itfeif was fuiting to the reft. 

Still working in the muft, and lately prefs’d. Dryden . 

A frugal man that with fufficient mujl 
His calks repleni(h’d yearly; he no more 
Defir’d, nor wanted. Phillips. 

Liquors, in the aCb of fermentation, as 7 nujl and new ale, 
produce fpafms in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Must. v.a. [mws, Welfh, ftinking; mos, Dutch, mouldi- 
nefs ; or perhaps from moijl .] To mould; to make mouldy. 

Others are made of (bone and lime; but they are fubjedb to 
give and be moift, which will 7 nujl corn. Mortimer . 

To Must. v. n. To grow mouldy. 

Musta'ches. n.f. [mujlachesy French.] Whilkers; hair on 
the upper lip. 

This was the manner of the Spaniards, to cut off their 
beards, fave only their mujlaches, which they wear long. Spehf 

Mu'stard. n. f [enwjlard, Welfh ; moufta-d , Fr.] A plant. 
The flower confifts of four leaves, which are placed in form 
of a creft, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which 
afterward becomes a fruit or pod, divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
Tides, and are filled with roundi(h feeds : thefe pods generally 
end in a fungous horn, containing the like feeds. To thefe 
marks muft be added, an acrid burning tafte, peculiar to 
muftard. Miller. 

The pancakes were naught, and the 7 nujlard was good. Shak. 

Sauce like himfelf, offenfive to its foes. 

The roguifh muftard , dang’rous to the nofe. Kino-. 

Muftard, taken in great quantities, would quickly brino- 
the blood into an alkaline (bate, and deftroy the animal. 0 

, Arbuthnot. 

Tis your s to (hake the foul, 

With thunder rumbling from the mujlard bowl. Pote 

Stick your candle in a bottle, a coffee cup, or a muftard 

a Swift. 

uommon mujlard feed is attenuant and refolvent: it warms 
the ftomach, and excites appetite; but its principal medicinal 
ufe is external in finapifms. Hill's Mat. Med. 

o Muster, v.n. To aflemble in order to form an army. 

Why does my blood thus mujler to my heart. 

So difpoffefling all my other parts 

Of neceflary fitnefs ? Shakefp. Meaf. for Mecfure. 

They reach the deftin’d place, J 

And mujler there, and round the centre fwarm. 

To MUSTER t0 f the r n r, u Creation. 

loiViUblJ^K. v.a. [moujleren, Dutch.] 

1. To review forces. 

The captain, half of whofe foldiers are dead, and the other 

^1“ mUjhred "° r d -„ds paymenfo?^ 

The PrincipaKcribe of the hoft , mJtercd thfftl £££ 

2 ^ 

1 o bring together, J-ocke. 

Had we no quarrel to Rome, but that 
i hou art thence banifh’d, we would mu./ 


twe ^ ve to fevent y- 


lujler all 

Shakefp. Coriolanu 


I could mujler up, as well as you, 
My giants and my witches too. 

1 . *_1_) im txrifVl ^ 


Donne * 


^ up my friends, and meet ycu7 g X. ‘ 


y giants and mv witcnes roo. . , , , , 

daw tricked himfelf up with all the gay feather he could 

"til the wife fayings and advices which philosophers could 
mufter up to this purpofe, have proved ineffeaual to the J«n- 

m °Having muttered up all the forces he could think of, the 
Clouds above, and the deeps below: thefe, fays he, are all 
the (bores we have for water ; and Mofes dire&s us to no other 
for the caufes of the deluge. Woodward's Natural Hijlory . 

Mu'ster. n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A review of a body of forces. 

All the names 

Of thy confederates too, be no lefs great 

In hell than here: that when we would repeat 

Our ftrengths in mujler , we may name you all. Ben. JohnJ * 

2. A regifter of forces muftered. 

Ye publifti the mujlers of your own bands, and proclaim 
them to amount to thoufands. ^ Honker. 

Deception takes wrong meafures, and makes falfe mujlers ,, 
which founds a retreat inibead of a charge, and a charge inftead 
of a retreat. South's Sermons. 

3. A collection: as, a mujler of peacocks. Ainjwortb. 

4. To pafs Muster. To be allowed. 

Such excufes will not pafs mujler with God, who will allow 
no man’s idlenefs to be the meafure of poflible or impoflible. 

South's Sermons* 

Double dealers may pafs mujler for a while; but all parties 
wa(h their hands of them in the conclufion. L'EJlrange. 

Mu'sterbook. n.f. [mujler and book.~\ A book in which the 
forces are regiftered. 

Shadow will ferve for Summer : prick him; for we have a 
number of (hadows to fillAip the mujlerbook. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Mu'stermaster. n.f [mujler and 7>.afler.~\ One wiio fuper- 
intends the mufter to prevent frauds. 

A noble gentleman, then mujlennajler , was appointed em- 
baflador unto the Turkifti emperor. Knolles's H'ftory. 

Mujlermajlers carry the beft and ableft men in their pockets. 

Raleigh's EJfays. 

Mu'ster-RoLL. n.f. [mujler and roll.~\ A regifter of forces. 
How many infignificant combatants are there in the Chrif- 
tian camp, that only lend their names to fill up the 77 iujlcr - 
roll , but never dream of going upon fervice ? Decay of Piety. 
One tragick fentence, if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton’s grave aCbion dignify’d ; 

Or well-mouth’d Booth with emphaiis proclaims. 

Though but perhaps a m jler-roll of names. Pje. 

Mu'stily. auv. [from mufly .] Mouldily 

Mu'stiness. n.f. [from mufly. Mould; damp foulnefs. 

Keep them dry and free from mujlinef. Evelyn's Kalendar a 

Mu'sty. adj. [from mifld] 

1. Mouldy ; fpoiled with damp; moift and fetid. 

Was’t thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel thee with fwine and rogues forlorn. 

In (hort and mufly (braw. Shakefp. Kinp Fear. 

Piftachoes, fo they be good and not mufly , made into a 
milk, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon's Aatural Hijlory. 

2. Stale; fpoiled with age. 

While the grafs grows—the proverb is fomewhat 7nufty. Sh* 

, Let thore th at go by water to Gravefend prefer lying upon 
the boards, than on mufly infectious (braw. Haruev 

3. Vapid with fetidnefs. 

Let not, like Nsevius, every error pafs ; 

The mufly wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. p 0 p e . 

4. Dull; heavy; wanting activity; wanting pradice in the oc~ 
currences of life. 

Xantippe, being married to a bookifh man who has no 
knowledge of the world, is forced to take his affairs into her 
own hands, and to fpirit him up now and then, that he may 
not grow mufly and unfit for converfation. Addif Spectator 

MuTAm'uTv. n.f [mutability F r mutobilU, Larin.] 

I * Uhangeablenefs; not continuance in the fame (bate. 

I he mutability of that end, for which they are made, 
maketh them alfo changeable. Hooker 

My fancy was the air, moft free. 

And full of 77iutabiiity , 

Big with chimeras. Suckling 

Plato confeffes that the heavens and the frame of the world 

*• focoXn^; a ch d 4r^i[ U f a t0 

Ambitions, coverings, change of prides, difdain, 

1. SubjeCt to change; alterable. 

dental inAeifLo^ T* acdd / ntal an d mutable nature, accL 
yet God’s prefcienrr ' mu } a ^' e continuance, 

can be in us " * S ^ Certaln n as the memory is or 

2. Inconftant; ’unfettled. South's Sermons. 

T C° f the mU s tMe rank - f «nted many, 

t them regard me, as I do not flatter.' Shakefp. Corhlanus. 

I favr 
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Drydcn. 
Dryden. 

Shakefpeare. 


It tauntingly replied 

To th’ difcontented members, th’ mutinous parts 
That envied his receipt. v , F , p „ 

The laws of England fhould *A~,:-:n.. a e ft C}, i°!anut. 

Lend me your guards, that if perfuafion fail HayUjari - 
I'orce may againft the mutinous prevail ’ 

My ears are deaf with this impatient crowd • 1 

' I heir wants are now grown mutinous and loud ’ t) a 

M len T t 5 y.° USLY ' [ fr0m “»*•] Seditiouily; ^ 

A woman, a young woman, a fair woman, was to am 
a people in nature mutimujly proud, and always before 2" 
hard governours. y re u \ ec * t0 

Men imprudently often, feditioufly and mutinous 
times, employ their zeal for perfons. Strait's 

Mutinousness, n.f. [from mutinous.] ~ P 5 i > ern,nnr 
bulence. 


Sprat?s Sermons. 
oeditioufnefs; tur 


To Mu'tin y. v.n. [mutiner, French.] To rife again ft l 

rity ; to make infurre&ion; to move fedition ^ 3udl °" 
The fpirit of my father begins to mutiny againft , his fe . 

P, i ^ , , . Shatefpnre'sAsyoudhit 

The people mutiny , the fort is mine, J U 

And all the foldiers to my will incline. w/ 

When Caefar’s army mutinied, anjd grew troublefom/ T’ 
argument could appeafe them. .WA’c e ’ n ° 

Mu'tiny. n.f [from the verb.] Infurre&ion ; fedition^^’ 
The king fled to a ftrong caftle, where he was gathering 
forces to fupprefs this mutiny. b 0 ., & 

I’ th’ war, *** 

Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they (bew’d 

TV/T^/1 1. _ l . .. . r . i . 


Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
Shake/. Henry VIII, 



I faw thee mutable 

' Of fancy, fear’d left one day thou would’ft leave me. Milt, 

Mutableness. n.f. [from mutable.] Changeablenefsj un¬ 
certainty; inftability. 

Muta'tion. n.f. [mutation, French ; mutatio, Lat.l 
alteration. 

His honour 

Was nothing but mutation, ay, and that 
From one bad thing to worfe. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

The viciftitude or mutations in the fuperior globe are no fit 
matter for this prefent argument. Bacon’s EJj'ays. 

To make plants grow out of the fun or open air is a great 
mutation in nature, and may induce a change in the feed. Bacon. 

MU rE. adj. [muet, French; mutus, Latin.] 

1. Silent; not vocal; not having the ufe of voice. 

Why did he reafon in my foul implant, 

And fpeech, th’ effeift of reafon ? To the mute 
My fpeech is loft ; my reafon to the brute. 

Mute folemn forrow, free from female noife. 

Such as the majefty of grief deftroys. 

2. Having nothing to fay. 

Say fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word, 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. 

All fat mute. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts. Milton. 

All the heav’nly choir ftood mute, 

And filence was in heav’n. Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

The whole perplex’d ignoble crowd, 

Mute to my queftions, in my praifes loud, 

Echo’d the word. Prior. 

Mute, n.f 

1. One that has no power of fpeech. 

Either our hiftory fhall with full-mouth 
Speak freely of our a<fts ; or elfe our grave. 

Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. 

Your mute I’ll be; 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not fee. Shake/. 
He that never hears a word fpoken, no wonder if he remain 
fpeechlefs ; as one muft do, who from an infant fhould be 
bred up amongft mute , and have no teaching. Holder. 

Let the figures, to which art cannot give a voice, imitate 
the mutes in their adfions. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. A letter which without a vowel can make no found. 

Grammarians note the eafy pronunciation of a mute before 
a liquid, which doth not therefore neceffarily make the preced¬ 
ing vowel long. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To Mute. v. n. [ mutir, French.] To dung as birds. 

Mine eyes being open, the fparrows muted warm dung into 
mine eyes. Tob. ii. 10. 

I could not fright the crows, 

Or the leaft bird from muting on my head. Ben . Johnfon. 
The bird not able to digeft the fruit, from her inconverted 
muting arifeth this plant. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mu'tely. adv. [from mute ] Silently; not vocally. 

Driving dumb filence from the portal door. 

Where he had mutely fat two hours before. Milton. 

TotMuTilate. v. a. [mutiler,Yr. mutilo, Latin.] To de¬ 
prive of fome eftential part. 

Such fearing to concede a monftrofity, or jnutilate the inte¬ 
grity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thirteen 
ribs. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Sylburgius juftly complains that the place is mutilated. Still. 
Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there is none whofe 
fragments are fo beautiful as thofe of Sappho. Addifon. 

Ariftotle’s works were corrupted, from Strabo’s account of 
their having been mutilated and confumed with moifture. Baker. 

Mutila'tion. n.f. [mutilation, Fr. mutilatio, from mutilo, bat.] 
Deprivation of a limb, or any eftential part. 

The fubje£t had been opprefled by fines, imprifonments, 
mutilations , pillories, and banifhments. Clarendon. 

Mutilations are not tranfmitted from father to fon, the blind 
begetting fuch as can fee; cripples, mutilate in their own 
perfons, do come out perfe<ft in their generations. Brown. 

MU'TINE. n.f [mutin, French.] A mutineer; a mover of in- 
furredlion. Not in ufe. 

In my heart there was a kind of fighting. 

That would not let me fleep; methought I lay 

Worfe than the mutines in the bilboes. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Like the mutines of Jerufalem, 

Be friends a while. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

Mutineer, n.f [from mutin , French.] A move; of fedi¬ 
tion ; an oppofer of lawful authority. 

The war of the duke of Urbin, head of the Spanifh muti¬ 
neers, was unjuft. Bacon’s JVar with Spain. 

Set wide the mufti’s garden-gate ; 

For there our mutineers appoint to meet. Dryden. 

They have calhiered feveral of their followers as mutineers, 
who have contradifted them in political converfations. AddiJ. 

Mu'tinous. adj. [mutine, French,] Seditious; bufy in 
infurredtion; turbulent. 


Moft valour, fpoke not for them. 

In moft ftrange poftures 
We’ve feen him fet himfelf. 

—There is a mutiny in’s mind. 

Lefs than if this frame 
Of heav’n were falling, and thefe elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 
The ftedfaft earth. Milton’s Parad. Lof , b ii 

Soldiers grow pernicious to their mafter who becomes their 
fervant, and is in danger of their mutinies, as much as any 
government of feditious. ^ J 

To MU'TTER. v. n. [mutire, muffare, Latin.] To grumble- 
to murmur. 

What would you afk me, that I would deny, 

Or ftand fo mutt’ring on ? Shakefpeare’s Othelk 

How ! what does his caftiier’d worfhip mutter ? Shake/, 
Sky lowr’d, and mutt’ring thunder fome fad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal fin 
Original! Milton’s Par. Lof , b. lx: 

They may freely trefpafs, and do as they pleafe; no man 
dare accufe them, no, not fo much as mutter againft them. 

Burton on Melancholy. 

Bold Britons, at a brave bear-garden fray, 

Are rous’d; and clatt’ringfticks cry, play, play, play: 
Mean time your filthy foreigner will ftare. 

And mutter to himfelf, ha, gens barbare ! 

And it is well he mutters, well for him; 

Our butchers elfe would tear him limb from limb. Dryden. 
When the tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, it could 
not forbear muttering. Addifon’s Spectator. 

To Mu'tter. v. a. To utter with imperfeft articulation; to 
grumble forth. 

Amongft the foldiers this is muttered. 

That here you maintain fev’ral factions. Shake/. Hen. VI. 

A kind of men, fo loofe of foul, 

That in their fleep will mutter their affairs. Shake/. Othello. 
Your lips have fpoken lies, your tongue hath muttered per- 
verfenefs. If Bx. 2. 

A hateful prattling tongue,. 

That blows up jealoufies, and heightens fears 
By muttering pois’nous whifpers in mens ears. 

Mu'tter. n.f [from the verb.] Murmur; 
terance. 

Without his rod revers’d, 

And backward mutters of diflevering power. 

We cannot free the lady. 

Mu'tterer. n.f [from mutter**] Grumbler; murmurer. 
Mu'tteringly. adv. [from muttering.] 
without diftimft articulation. 

MUTTON, n.f [mouton, French.] 

The flefh of fheep drefled for food. ... 

The fat of roafted mutton or beef, falling on the birds, wi 
bafte them. _ < Swift’s Directions to the Look. 

2. A fheep : now only in ludicrous language. , 

Here’s too fmall a pafture for fuch ftore of muttons. M jj 
The flefh of muttons is better tafted where the fheep 
upon wild thyme and wholefome herbs. Bacon s SSa . 

Within a few days were brought out of the countty 
thoufand muttons. 


M Y O 

MuTTOim'ST. n. f. [mutton and fji.] A hand large and 
red. 

Will he who faw the foldiers muttonfijl. 

And faw thee maul’d appear within the lift 
To witnefs truth. Dryden’s Juvenal, fat. 16. 

MUTUAL, adj. [mutuel, French ; mutuus, Lat.] Recipro¬ 
cal ; each acfting in return or correfpondence to the other. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 

If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 

You fhall perceive them make a mutual ftand, 

By the fweet power of mufick. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

" What fhould moft excite a mutual flame, 

Your rural cares and pleafures are the fame. Pope. 

Mutually, adv. [from mutual.] Reciprocally ; in return. 

He never bore 

Like labour with the reft; where th’ other inftruments 
Did fee, and hear, devife, inftruift, walk, feel, 

And mutually participate. ShakeJ'peare’s Coriolanus. 

Dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affecftion. Shakefpeare. 
The tongue and pen mutually aflift one another, writing 
what we fpeak, and fpeaking what we write. Holder. 

Pellucid fubftances a£fc upon the rays of light at a diftance, 
in refra&ing, reflecting and infleCting them, and the rays mu¬ 
tually agitate the parts of thofe fubftances at a diftance for 
heating them. Newton’s Opticks. 

They mutually teach, and are taught, that lefTon of vain 
confidence and fecurity. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

May I the facred pleafures know 
Of ftrideft amity, nor ever want 
A friend with whom I mutually may fhare 
Gladnefs and anguifh. Philips. 

Mutua'lity. n.f [from mutual.] Reciprocation. 

Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when thefe mutualities fo 
marfhal the way, hard at hand comes the incorporate con- 

■* c ^ u ^ on • Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Mu'zzle. n. f [mufeau, French.] 

1. The mouth of any thing; the mouth of a man in contempt. 

But ever and anon turning her muzzle toward me, fhe 
threw fuch a profped upon me, as might well have men a 
furfeit to any weak lover’s ftomach. Sidney b ii 

Huygens has proved, that a bullet continuing in the velocitv 
wnh which it leaves the muzzle of the cannon, would re¬ 
quire twenty-five years to pafs from us to the fun. Ckeme 
If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir th- fire 

rf the beE: ‘ f thC t0nS$ te f — 

2 . A fanning for the which hwfrf * te 

I he fifth Harry from curbed licence plucks 
The m/, of reftraint; and the wild dog 
Shall flefh his tooth on ev’ry innocent. Shakefp . Henry IV 
. Greyhounds, fnowy fair, J * 

W-A u ftaSS ’ ? n loofe ’ an ^ cours ’ d around his chair • 

t. & 

i ne bear muzzles, and fmells to him ^ 

c. h T^°4i: 

I. To bind the mouth. 

This butcher’s cur is venom mouth’d, and 1 
Have not the pow’r to muzzle him; therefore bed 
Hot wake him in Ms Dumber. Si^.^VU I. 

T4; f « .... M y da gger muzzled, y 

Left it fhould bite its mafter, and fo prove 

Through the toln with (W and W V ° Ur ’ ’ D '> v<Vs ’ 

J. TopdYwithfhe’mrulh^’clofc'T'w* 1 " A ’ft. 

The nurfe was then m zzli ng and coaxing °of the child 

ISSSS “Ki 

before a vowel. My is now common!* * 5 “ty an , d P r operIy 
fore both. My is ufed when the f, Indlffep ently be- 

uune when it goes before : as, this » mv fol i° ws . and 
mme> . n T this ho„k is 

Her feet ihe in my neck doth dace 
conclude rep , y with the words of ? Sfeger. 

Sramha,L 

My'nchen P7r y reader with « journal. PlP 

Mv'oo r APH v/; [ c m p en ’ Saxon.j A nun. 

MyftLoov fn r 

tri »c of t hem{fcfe % "’ Fre,,Ch ’J The defeription and doc- 


M Y S 


were to write a whole 
Qheyne’s Phil. Principles „ 


To inftance in all -the particulars, 

fyftem of myology. 

MY'ory. n. f. Shortnefs of fight. 

My'RIAD. n.f. [fXrVpHZt.] 

1. The number of ten thoufand. 

2. Proverbially any great number. 

Aflemble thou. 

Of all thofe myriads, which we lead, the chief. Milton . 

Are there legions of devils who are continually defigning 
and working our ruin ? there are alfo myriads of good angels 
who are more cheerful and officious to do us good. Tillotfon. 
Safe fits the goddefs in her dark retreat; 

Around her, myriads of ideas wait, 

And endlefs fliapes. Prior. 

My'rmidon. n.f. [yevp/jcn^uv.] Any rude ruffian; fo named 
from the foldiers of Achilles. 

The mafs of the people will not endure to be governed by 
Clodius and Curio, at the head of their myrmidons, though 
thefe be ever fo numerous, and compofed of their own repre- 
fentatives. Swift. 

Myro'balan. n.f [ ’"myrobalanus, Latin.] A fruit. 

I he myrobalans are a dried fruit, of which we have five 
kinds: they are flefhy, generally with a ftone and kernel, 
having the pulpy part more or lefs of an auftere acrid tafte : 
they are the production of five different trees growing in the 
Eaft Indies, where they are eaten preferved : they ferve alfo 
for making and for dreffing leather : they have been long in 
great efteem for their quality of opening the bowels in a 
gentle manner, and afterwards ftrengthening them by their 
aftringency ; but the prefent practice reje&s them all. Hill. 

The myrobalan hath parts of contrary natures ; for it is 
fweet, and yet aftringent. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N°. 644. 

Myro polist. n.f. [y.vpov and ■srwAfio.] One who fells un¬ 
guents. 

Myrrh, n.f. [jnyrrha, Latin; myrrhe, Fr.] A gum. 

Myrrh is a vegetable produft of the gum refin kind, fent 
to us in loofe granules from the fize of a pepper corn to that 
of a walnut, of a reddifh brown colour, with more or lefs 
of an admixture of yellow: its tafte is bitter and acrid, with 
a peculiar aromatick flavour, but very naufeous : its fmell is 
ftiong, but not difagreeable : it is brought from Ethiopia 
but the tree which produces it is wholly unknown Our 

ZZt- "'I/ drU T k ?° Wn ^ the ancients u ”der the fame 

name internally applied it is a powerful refolvem, and ex- 
ternally apphed it is dffeutient and vulnerary. Hill’s M. Med 

T Z ? myrrh v Zf' bleedin S in the bitter wound. Spent 
tur \ oft;^ Jltti£ h ° n ^ ^ * fc- d - P s & 

r a , ? ow the ^ in g° IJ , 

a Si “-“'j™ 1 .?»»„ 

U Zz °‘“- tw-X-) 

My'rtle. n.f [myrtus, Latin; mvrte Erl a r 

facred to Venus. ^ 5 r »] A fragrant tree 

The flower of the myrtle confifts f evpro] , 
in a circular order, which exoand f eral r Ieaves cbfpofed 
the top of the foot-ftalk is 1 a rofe ; upon 

like cup, divided at the top intoZ’ W llcb bas a ftar- 

the ovary becomes an oblong umbiHcaL^ft'Z^r?^' 1 J 
three cells, which are full of kidn^v IE d div ided into 

Thcce will I make th. MsZ »• 
W,tha thoulandfragran ofics °tr°le s , 

A cap of flowers, and a girdle 
m i.wL e of late'as'petty'to hisTdf' Shakefp. 

myrtu- for fuch is 4 nafure ofM r ' ° ther a bu,ld, <= of 
planted though a good (pace one^f f T’ that if ^ey be 
meet and with twf„,„g one embrace^e ^ ^ 

Mv.S l ”" , ‘ — *"<!». 3 . C 
r U ’ ”• j; !>/ 2nd J'elf] ^bomfon’s Summer. 

Aoa by P ;:$.Z^ t l d f I: as > that is, 

2 

’ C 3 

aga,nft s Si 

“SSiSctr ; h ? who 

over myfteries. ’ J ' =>nd One 

^ o 
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Mystf/rious. adj. [ myfterieux , French, from myftery.] 

1. Inacceffible to the underftanding ; awfully obfcure. 

God at laft 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 

Though in myfterious terms. Milton's Par . Loft. b. x. 

Then the true Son of knowledge firft appear’d, 

And the old dark myfterious clouds were clear’d. Denham. 

2. Artfully perplexed. 

Thofe princes who were moft diftinguilhed for their myfte¬ 
rious Ikill in government, found, by the event, that they had 
ill confulted their own quiet, or the happinefs of their people. 

Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 

Mysteriously, adv. [from myfterious.] 

1. In a manner above underftanding. 

2. Obfcurely; enigmatically. 

Our duty of preparation contained in this qne word, try 
or examine, being after the manner of myfteries, myfierioufty 
and fecretly described, tjiere is reafon to believe that there is 
in it very much duty. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Each ftair jnyfierioujly was meant. Milton. 

MysteRiousness. n.f. [from myfterious.'] 

1. Holy oblcurity. 

My purpofe is, to gather together into an union all thofe 
feveral portions of truth, and differing apprehenfions of my- 
Jterioufnefs. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant .. 

2. Artful difficulty or perplexity. 

To My'sterize. v. a. [from myftery.] To explain as enigmas. 
Myfterizing their enfigns, they make the particular ones of 
the twelve tribes accommodable unto the twelve figns of the 
zodiack. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. 

MY'STERY. n. f. [pur^ptov ; myflere , Fr.] 

1. Something above human intelligence $ fomething awfully 
obfcure. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I can of thofe myfteries which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus\ 

Upon holy days, let the matter of your meditations be ac¬ 
cording to the myftery of the day; and to your ordinary de¬ 
votions of every day, add the prayer which is fitted to the 
myftery. Taylor. 

If God ftiould pleafe to reveal unto us this great myftery of 
the trinity, or fome other myfteries in our holy religion, we 
fhould not be ableto underftand them, unlefs he would be- 
ftow on us fome new faculties of the mind. Swift's Serm . 

2 . An enigma ; any thing artfully made difficult. 

To thy great comfort in this myftery of ill opinions, here’s 
the twin brother of thy letter. Shah. Mer. Wives of Windfor. 

Important truths ftill let your fables hold, 

And moral myfteries with art unfold. Granville. 

, A trade ; a calling : in this fenfe it fhould, according to 
Warburton , be written miftery , from meftiero , French, a trade. 
And that which is the noblelt myfterie. 

Brings to reproach and common infamy. Hubberd's Tale ; 


Inftrudlion, manners, myfteries and trades 
Degrees, obfervances, cuftoms and laws, * 

Decline to your confounding contraries 
Mystical. } ,. r a . 

My'stick. \ adj ' l m yft lcu s-s Latin.] 

1. Sacredly obfcure. 

Let God himfelf that made me, let not man that lr„„ 
helven nfelf ’ be inftru<a ° r contenting the myfiud 

From falvation all flefh being excluded this wa^Godhtl; 
revealed a way my/tical and fupernatural. Hooker i 

2. Involving fome fecret meaning; emblematical. * * U 

Ye five other wand’ring fires ! that move 
In myftick dance not without fong, refound 
His praife, who out of darknefs call’d up light. Mihm 
It is Chrift’s body in the facrament and out of it; but in 
the facrament not the natural truth, but the fpiritual and m. 

. . , , , J a y l °r's Worthy Communicant. 

It is plain from the Apocalypfe, that myftical Babylon is to 
be^confumed by fire. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Left new fears difturb the happy ftate, 

Know, I have fearch’d the myftick rolls of fate. Dryden 

My'stically. adv. [from myftical.] In a manner, or by an 
ad, implying fome fecret meaning. 1 

Thefe two in thy facred bofom hold, 

Till myftically join’d but one thev be. Donne. 

My^stic alness. n.f. [from myftical.] Involution of fome fe- 
cret meaning. 

Mythological, adj. [from mythology.] Relating to the ex¬ 
plication of fabulous hiftory. 

The original of the conceit was probably hieroglyphicaL, 
which after became mythological, and by tradition ftole into a 
total verity, which was but partially true in its covert fenfe 
and morality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Mytholo'gically. adv. [from mythological.] In a manner 
fuitable to the fyftem of fables. 

Mytho'logist. n. ft [from mythology.] A relator or expositor 
of the ancient fables of the heathens. 

The grammarians and mythologifts feem to be altogether 
unacquainted with his writings. Creech. 

It was a celebrated problem among ancient mythologift. 
What was the ftrongeft thing, what the wifeft, and what the 
greateft ? Norris's Mifcel* 

To Mytho-logize. v.n. [from mythology.] To relate or ex¬ 
plain the fabulous hiftory of the heathens. 

Mythology, n. f and hoy © 3 ; mythologies French.] 

Syftem of fables; explication of the fabulous hiftory of the 
gods of the heathen world. 

The modefty of mythology deferves to be commended: the 
fcenes there are laid at a diftance; it is once upon a time, in 
the days of yore, and in the land of Utopia. JBtntlcp 
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warning. 


A femivowel,has in Englifh an invariable found; 
as, no, name, net ; it is fonietimes after Yn al - 
moft: loft ; as, condemn, contemn. 

To Nab. v. a. [nappa, Swedifh.] 
w To catch unexpectedly; to feize without 

- 0 _ A word feldom ufed but in low language. 

NADIR, n.f. [Arabick.] The point under foot directly op- 
pofite to the zenith. 

As far as four bright’figns comprize. 

The diftant zenith from the nadir lies. Creech. 

Naff. n.f. A kind of tufted fea-bird. 

Nag. n.f. [nagge, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall horfe. A horfe in familiar language. 

A hungry lion would fain have been dealing with good 
horfe-flefh ; but the nag would be too fleet. UEJlrangc. 
Thy nags , ’the leaneft things alive. 

So very hard thou lov’ft to drive. Prior. 

2 . A paramour; in contempt. 

Your ribauld nag of Egypt 

XTATT HoiftS / a r S ’ ^ 5 ieS ’ Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

MAIL, n.f [ncegl, Saxon; nagel, German.] 

1. The hard cruft or horny fubftance at the ends of the finders 

and toes. & 

Mynads can reach unto thine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

I he meaneft fculptor in th’ Lilian fquare, 

Can imitate in brafs, the nails and hair • 

Expert in trifles. * ~ , 

The mils of our fingers give ftrength to thofe parts in the 

ne r rl°e U s S a nrf? 10 | S pUt '° ; and dcfend th « numerous 

nerves and tendons that are under them. £ av 

2. The talons of birds and beafts. y ' 

3 . A fpike of metal by which things are fattened together. 

As one nail by ftrength drives out another: ° 
bo the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a newer objeeft foon forgotten or, r 

borrow iron for fpikes or nails, ,o faften them to^tW 

Zard t0 ^ Wafts’ in a ^ 

A u Br ™ n ' s M« r Errours , b. i,\ c . -? 
A beechen pail J 

Hung by the handle, on a driven nail. Dr . 

An equivocal word ufed for the nail of th, h l c ™* 


fuppo^romlcot^ft’ddTwhhna^ Wi,h ° Ut dc,ay ’ 1 

Swift’s Poems. 


w ~ xcuuucu wim nai 

TI "f W f nt , our .^money on the M 
The banker s rum’d if he pays 

f°T 'Vft the n °un.] 

I. I o faften with nails. J 


To the croft h t nails thv enemies 
The aw that is againft thee, and the fins 

.. iJsks! a** " j f*. 


Loft. 


Dryden. 


In golden armour glorious to behold 

Nailer. Tft [fre TnaT™ On" ^ ? o]d ‘ ^yden. 

N a " ad -™ker. J u “whofe trade ,s,o fprge nails; 

i Want'' A [ nac< *> Saxon.J 

uncovered; bare 


t now 


2 . 


Addifon 


Mu ft fuffer change ; 

As father of his family, he clad 

Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts. Milton , P. Lfft 

Ungrateful men, 

Behold my bofom naked to your fwords, 

And let the man that’s injur’d ftrike the blow. 

Unarmed ; defencelefs ; unprovided. • 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeai 
I ferv’d my king, he would not in mine ao-e 
Have left we naked to mine enemies. Shake]l Henry VIII 

3. Plain; evident; not hidden: 7 J 

The truth appears fo naked bn thy fide, 

That any purblind eye may find it out. Shake/. Hen VI 
4 ' ftrafted ^ 5 wantin g ii%effary additions; iiniple; ab 

Not that God doth require nothing unto happirieft at th 
hands of men; faving only a naked belief, for hope and cha 
rity we may not exclude; but that without belief all othe 
things are as nothing, and it is the ground of thofe other di 
vine virtues. fir ,. , . 

Na'kedly. adv. Hokeri b ■ l - A 37 

1. Without covering. 

2. Simply; merely 7 barely ;■ in tfab ahftrfta; 

■Though feveral fingle letters nakedly co.if.ftereft; a re foun, 
vne T j CU at ‘ 0n u 0n - y ° f fpir ‘ tor breath; and not of breatl 

to M ,Ctt - X n if 

3- Difcoverably; evidently. Holder 

So blinds the fbarpeft counfels of the wife 
This overihadowing Providence on hio-h 
And dazzieth all their clear eft fiflhrod’eves 
That they iee not how nakedly they he. nlmll Civil IV 
Nakedness, n.f. £f r om naked.] ‘ TVar 

J. Nudity; Want of covering. ' . 

. , .., M y face I'll grime with filth ; 

And With prefented nakednefs out-face 

N-‘he S tTefou^Z fw n • ^ ^ 

Of beafts; but inward 
Opprobnous ! with his robe of righteoufiwft 
Arraying, cover’d from his father’s fob 
I entreat my gentle readers to fo,v l - , Milton, 

and not to imitate the nakednefs but tl tl!cl<;ers a gain. 

mother Eve. J ' D'% mnoc “ce oflhei 

Thou to be ftrong muft put N? - «>o. 

O w hy r y armour is thv nakednefs } 1 

2. Want Of provifion for defence! J Pr! * 

opies, to fee the nakedrrl r nf -v, i 1 

* p “ ™ - -Sssr c "- » 

Who). b rid |. ure : rfi 

M \ co!lars ^ harnefi WhuIcather nail, 

^ Th A'A: l nama ’ Saxon;’ naem . Dll ., 

• **> 

Tta-kb, i: , 

A.? ’ t,loll gb thou caii 'ft thvfelf i 

Than any is i n hell ^ U * ho, - ter 'lame 

My name's Macbeth. , 

• — 

-t-i l '°^ V t !’ ee by name. Gens xxvi. 18 

S which ay kind or fpecies is aJ* X ^ xiii ’ 1 7 - 

— SK 

w T b y na w ‘th Women each dett ’ 

Who dares not hazard life £ t ratc na ™> 

4 - Reputation ; characier. ** ^ tiryder.. 

18 A 





























































































































































































































































NAM 

The king’s army was the laft enemy the welt hacl been 
acquainted with, and had left no good name behind. 

„ r , , . Clarendon , b. viii. 

3 ' 'uk n % cekb l' tyi etoi ?> enc ei praife; remembrance; 

memoiy ; diftindtion ; honour. 

What men of name refort to him ? 
v Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned foldier; 

And Rice ap I homas with a valiant crew. 

And many others of great name and worth, Shakef. 

nit eminent perfons of great name abroad ; to tell how 
the life agreeth with the fame. Bacon's Efjhys , N y . iq. 

Here reft thy bones in rich Hefperia’s plains, 

1 hy name , ’tis all a ghoft can have, remains. Dryden. 
A hundred knights 

Approv d in fight, and men of mighty name. Dryden. 

, 1 “He mall be towns of mighty fame, 

1 ho’ now they lie oblbure, and lands without a name. 

Bartolus is of great name ; whofe authority is as much 
valued amongft the modern lawyers, as Papinian’s was 
among the ancients. Baker's Refetl. on Learning. 

o. i ower delegated ; imputed character. 

In the name of the people, 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Bamfh him. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

7 ; fictitious imputation. 

^Vhen Ulyffes with fallacious arts. 

Had forg’d a treafon in my patron’s name , 

My kinfman fell. Dryden, eEn. 

Appearance; not reality; afTumed character. 

I ll to him again, in the name of Brook; 

He'll tell me all his purpofe. Sha. Mer. TV. of TVindfor. 
There is a friend which is only a friend in name. 

i . . Ecclus. xxxvii. 

9- on opprobrious appellation. 

Bids her confcfs ; calls her ten thoufand names ; 

In vain fhe kneels. Granvil's Poems. 

Like the watermen of Thames 
I row by, and call them names. Swift's Mifcel'. 

To Name. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To difcriminate by a particular appellation. 

I mention here a foil of the king’s whom Florizel 
I now name to you ; and with fpeed fo pace 
To fpeak of Perdita. Sbakefpeare's Win. Tale. 

I hou haft had feven hulbands, neither waft thou named 
after any of them. Tob. iii. 8. 

His name was called Jefus, which was fo named of the 
angel before he was conceived. Luke ii. 21. 

2. To mention by name. 

Accuftom not thy mouth to fwearing : neither ufe thyfelf 
to the nayning of the Holy One. Ecclus. xxiii. 9. 

3. To fpecify ; to nominate. 

Did my father’s godfon feek your life ? 

He whom my father nam'd ? your Edgar. Shakefpeare. 
Bring me him up whom I fhall name. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 
Let any one name that propofition, whofe terms or ideas 
were either of them innate. Locke. 

4. To utter; to mention. 

Let my name be named on them. Gen. xlviii. 16. 

Na'meless. adj. [from name.] 

1. Not diftinguifhed by any diferiminative appellation. 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 

A headlefs carcafs, and a yiamelefs thing. Denbam. 

The milky way. 

Fram’d of many yiamelefs ftars. Waller. 

Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair fhrine we truft. 

And facred, place by Dryden’s awful duft ; 

Beneath a rude and naynelefs ftone he lies. 

To which thy tomb fhall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 

2. One of which the name is not known or mentioned. 

Little credit is due to accufations of this kind, when they 
come from fufpetfted, that is, from yiamelefs pens. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Namely, adv. [from name.] Particularly; fpecially; to men¬ 
tion by nayne. 

It can be to nature no injury, that of her we fay the 
fame which diligent beholders of her works have obferved ; 
namely , that fhe provideth for all living creatures nourifh- 
ment which may fuffice. Hooker , b. iii .f 4. 

Which of thefe forrows is he fubjecl to ? 

To none of thefe, except it be the Jaft ; 

Namely, feme love that drew him oft from home. Sha. 
The council making remonftrances unto queen Elizabeth, 
of the continual confpiracies againft her life ; and namely , 
that a man was lately taken, who flood ready in a very 
dangerous and fufpicious manner to do the deed ; advifed her 
to go lefs abroad weakly attended. But the queen an- 
fwered, that fhe had rather be dead, than put in cuftody. 

Bacon , Apophth. 14. 

For the excellency of the foul, naynely , its power of di¬ 
vining in dreams ; that feveral fuch divinations have been 
- 1 - - Addlfon's Spectator. 


A P 

t “-Sfcrr.- - « 

that he who applies his heart to 

time take the moft proper method for aainin? W j? e 
riches, and reputation. Ti- r ? hfe^ 

Na'mer. n .f [name.] One who calls or knwflnv 

One author is a tnoie to aXrfttfe/f 
them to difcover beauties; they have eyes only fo/blemift^ 
they can indeed fee the light, as is Paid of their 
but immediately fhut their eyes. Addlin' o f a ^ es > 

NAP. n f. [Jjnoeppan, Saxon! tofleep.J **** •****. 

1. Slumber; a fhort deep. 

Mopfa fat fwallowing of fleep with open mouth m.i- 

her char'LT’ “ "° b ° dy C0Uld lay ‘ he ftealin S of a to 
Let your bounty Sidney, f. jj, 

Take a nap, . and I will awake it anon. ShakejpL 
The fun had long lince in the lap * j 

Of Thetis, taken out his nap. Hudibras, p. 

So long as I m at the forge you are ftill taking yoJ„ a p[ 

2 . [Jjnoppa, Saxon.] Down; villous fubftance^™^’ ** 

Amongft thofe leaves fhe made a butterfly 
With excellent device and wondrous flight; 

The velvet nap, which on his wings doth lie. 

The filken down, with which his back is dight. Stenfer ‘ 
Jack Cade the clothier, means to drefs the Common¬ 
wealth, and fet a new nap upon it. $ , , 

Plants, though they have no prickles, have a kind of 
downy or velvet rind upon their leaves; which down or nab 
■ cometh of a fubtil fpirit, in a foft or fat fubftance. Barn 
Ah ! where muft needy poet feek for aid 
When duft and rain at once his coat invade; 

His only coat! where duft confus’d with rain 
Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ftain. Swift' 
To Napp. v. a. [Jmoeppan, Saxon.] To fleep ; to be drowiV 
or fecure. 7 

They took him napping in his bed’. Hudibras , p. i, 

A wolf took a dog yrapping at his mailer’s door. L'Efron. 
WTat is ferioufly related by Helmont, that foul iinenj 
ftopt in a veffel that hath wheat in it, will in twenty-one 
days time turn the wheat into mice ; without conjuring, 
one may guefs to have been the philolophy and information 
of fome houfewife, who had not fo carefully covered her 
wheat, but that the mice could come at it, and were there 
taken napping , juft when they had made an end of their 
good chear. Bentley's Sermons. 

Naptaking, n.f [nap and take.] Surprize; feizure on a 
fudden ; unexpected onfet, like that made on men afleep. 

Naptakings , affaults, fpoilings, and firings, have in our fore¬ 
father’s days, between us and France, been very common. 

Carew. 


made, none can queftion. 


NAPE. n. f [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines it 
to come from nap, the hair that grows on it; Junius , with 
his ulual Greek fagacity, from voiun, a hill ; perhaps from 
the fame root with knob. ] The joint of the neck behind. 

Turn your eyes towards the napes of your necks, and 
make but an interiour furvey of your good felves. Shake/. 

Domitian dreamed, the night before he was flain, that a 
golden head was growing out of the nape of his neck. Bacon, 
Na'pery. n.f. [naperia, Italian.] Table-linen. Dili. 

Na'phew. n.f. [napus , Lat.] An herb. 

Na'phtha. n.f. [naphtha, Latin.] 

Naphtha is a very pure, clear, and thin mineral fluid, of 
a very pale yellow, with a call of brown in it. It is foft 
and oily to the touch, of a fharp and unpleafing tafle, and 
of a brifk and penetrating fmell; of the bituminous kind. It 
is extremely ready to take fire, and in places where it is 
frequent, it exhales a vapour that takes fire at the approach 
of any flame, and burns to a great diftance, fometimes fpread- 
ing in an inftant over half a mile or more of ground, and 
continuing alight a great while. It is found floating on the 
waters of firings. It is principally ufed externally in para- 
lytick: cafes, and in pains of the limbs. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Strabo reprefents it as a liquation of bitumen. It fwims 
oft the top of the water of wells and fprings. That found 
about Babylon is iii fome fprings whitifh, tho’ it be gene¬ 
rally black, and differs little from Petroleum. Woodward. 
Na ppiness. n.f. [nappy.] The c - v — ~ c 
Na'pkin. n.f. [from nap ; which 
by Virgil, Tariffque ferunt mantilia 
i. Cloaths ufed at table to wipe the hands. 

By art were weaved napkins, fhirts, and coats, inconfump 
tible by fire. Broivn’s Vulgar Err ours. 

The fame matter was woven into a napkin at Louvain, 
which was clcanfed by being burnt in the fire. fVt 
Napkins, Heliogabalus had of cloth oi gold, but t.ey 
were moft commonly of linnen, or foft wool., A? ut no^ 



To narrow brealts 




To fweliing hearts he Primes in honour’s fire. Sidney. 

4. Contracted; of confined fentiments ; ungenerous. 

Nothin?- more ftiakes any fociery than mean divmons be 

tween the° feveral orders of its members, and their narrow- 
hearted -repining at each other’s gain. Sprat s herm.^ 

The &reateft underftandmg is narrow. How much of 
God and nature is there, whereof we never had any idea ? 

Grew, Cofmol. b. ii. c. o. 

The hopes of receiving good from thofe whom we gra¬ 
tify, would produce but a very narrow and Hinted charity. 

J Smallridge's Sermons. 

A falamander grows familiar with a ftranger at fir ft fight4 
and is not fo w^mw-fpirited as to obferve, whether the per- 
fon fhe talks to, be in breeches of in petticoats. Addifon. 

It is with narrow-fold'd people as with narrow-nock'd 
bottles ; the lefs they have in them the more noife they make 
in pouring it out. ' Swift's Mifcellanies. 

5. Near; within a fmall diftance. 

Then Mneftheus to the head his arrow drove. 

But made a glancing ftiot; and mifs’d the dove; 

Yet mifs’d fo narrow, that he ciit the cord 
Which fallen’d by the foot the flitting bird. Dryden . 

6. Clofe; vigilant; attentive. 

The orb he roam’d 

With narrow fearch; and with infpeclion deep 

Confider’d ev’ry creature, which of all 

Moft opportune might ferve his wiles. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Many malicious fpies are fearching iiito the actions of a 
great man, who is not always the bell prepared for fo nar¬ 
row an infpeclion. Addifosi's Spectator, N°. 265. 

To N./rrow. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To diminifh with refpecl to breadth or vvidenefs. 

In the wall he made narrowed refts, that the beams Ihould 
not be faftened in the walls of the houfe. 1 Kings vi. 6. 

By reafon of the great Continent of Brafilia, the needle 
de'fledleth toward the land twelve degrees ; but at the Straits 
of Magellan, where the land is narrowed, and the fea on 
the other fide, it varieth about five or fix. Brozvn's V. Err. 

A government, which by alienating the affeclions, lofing 
the opinions, and crofting the interefts'of the people, leaves 
out of its compafs the greateft part of their confent, may 
juftly be faid, in the fcme degrees it lofes ground, to narrow 
its bottom. . Temple's Mifcel. 

2. I o contrail; to impair in dignity of extent or influence. 

One fcience is incomparably above all the reft, where it 
is not by corruption narrowed into a trade, for mean or ill 
ends, and fecular interefts ; I mean, theology, which con¬ 
tains the knowledge of God and his creatures. Locke'sWorksi 

3- T o contract in fentiment or capacity of knowledge. 

Defuetude does contrail and narrow our faculties) fo th'-’t 
we can apprehend only thofe things in which we^are con- 

Vc ‘j int ' , . . Govermnent of the Tm?ue. 

How hard it is to get the mind, narrowed by a fcanty 
collection of common ideas, to enlarge itfelf to a more co¬ 
pious flock. r 7 , ; 

T , , r -n, Jr Locke s Works. 

Lo ! ev ry fimfh’d fon returns to thee ! 

Bounded bv nature, narrow'd ftill by art, 

A trifling head, and a contra&ed heart. Pope’s Dune b iv 

4. l o confine; to limit. * ‘ 

By admirtingtoo maiyriungsat once into one queftion, 

, mind ii dazzled and bewildered; whereas by limiting 
who \Z r0Wmg the qUeftlon ’ >" ou take a fuller fur!ey of thl 

f A W R °kT L r aJv - f from arr ’ D,a ' 

t. Wtthhttle breadth or widened j with ftnall diftance between 

2. Contraledly; without extent. 

“ ““ 

3 - Clofely; vigilantly S„!i IT™'’'* h ‘ Ch ™h °f England. 
My fellow- fchoolmaller 

Doth watch B-ianca’s fteps lo narrowly. S hak A 

lt be narrowly confider^ tk- 1 o^» akefpeare . 

hended or encountered bf ’ H e ° Iour w!li be repre- 
compofitions a » excellenciefin 

bor a confiderable treafure hM . Bacon, 

narrowly when I am gene. d my Vlne y ar ^ fearch 

, r A re Putation draws eyes uoon km, Pgrange. 

infpeil every part of him. ^ P U hlmthat will narrowly 

4. Nearly ; within a little. Addifon. 

very s^w/ymii&d ofAe ‘ he Aqua ? ulcil fbips, and 

5 * Avaritioufly; fparingly. Swift, 

Na’ugw- 


land. „ , .. ,. 

I am glad I have found this napkin ; 

This was her firft remembrance from the ifiocir. SbakeJ. 

Napless, adj. [from nap.] Wanting nap; threadbare. 

Were he to Hand for conful, ne’er would he 


Were fie to ltana ror comui, uc li wuuiu 
A ppear in th’ market place, nor on him put 
The naplefs veflure of humility. Shakef Coriolanus. 

Na'ppy. adj. [from yiap. Mr. Lye derives it from nappe, Saxon, 
a cup.] Frothy; fpumy; from nap-, whence apples and 
ale are called lamb’s wooll. 

When I my threfher heard. 

With nappy beer I to the barn repair’d. Gay's Pajl. 

NARCTSSUS. n.f [Latin; narcijfe, Fr.] A daffodil. 

Nor Narcijjus fair 

As o’er the fabled mountain hanging ftill. Thomfon. 

NArco'tick. adj. [voscy.bia ■ yiarcotique, fr.] Produci 

nnr nr 


ucing tor- 


por, or flupefaction. 

Narcotick includes all that part of the materia medica, which 
any way produces fleep, whether called by this name, or 
hvpnoticks, or opiates. Ahancy. 

The ancients efleemed it narcotick or flupefa£live, and it is 
to be found in the lift of poifons by Diojcorides. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.x i. 

Nard. n.f [nardus , Lat. vocp^Qy, Gr.J 

1. Spikenard ; a kind of ointment. 

2. An odorous fhrub. 

Smelt o’the bud o’the briar, 

Or the nard in the fire. Ben. Jobnfon's Underwoods. 

He now is come 

Into the blilsful field, thro’ groves of myrrh, 

And flow’ring odours, caflia, nard and balm. Milton. 

Nare. n.J. [ naris , Latin.] A noftril not ufed, except as in 
the following paffage, in afteclation. 

There is a Machiavelian plot. 

Though every nare olfa6l it not. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 1. 

Na'rwhale. n. J. A fpecies of whale. 

Thofe long horns preferved as precious beauties, are but 
the teeth of yiarwhales. Brown's Vulg. Err. b. iii. 

Na'rrable. adj. [from narro.] Capable to be told or re¬ 
lated. 

Narrate, v. a. [narro, Latin.] To relate ; to tell ; a 
word only ufed in Scotland. 

NARRATION, n.f. [narratio, Latin ; narration, Fr.] Ac¬ 
count ; relation ; hiftory. 

He did doubt of fhe truth of that narration. Abbot. 

They that defire to look into the narrations of the fiory* 
for the variety of the matter we have been careful mio-ht 
have profit. 2 Mac ii 24 

Homer introduces the bell inftrudlions, in the midft of the 

_ plaineft narrations. Notes on the Odyffy. 

Na rrative, adj. [narratifve, Fr. from narro, Lat.] 

1. Relating; giving an account. 

1 r Th f WOrd , S ° f alI i udicial are written narratively, un- 
lefs it be m fentences difpolitive and enaaing ; therefore cre¬ 
dit ought to be given to thefe aa S , though the words be 
narrative. j, r/r , n 

3 . Storytelling; apt to relate things paft. 

Age, as Davencmt fays, is always narrative. Driden 

1 he poor, the rich, the valiant and the fa<r e . 

And boafting youth, and narrative old age ° p,,, 

Narrative n.f A relation; an account j a ftory. P 
In the inftruaions I here give to othpre mnr- i 

they Ihould do, take a 

account of; not in ufe. T re]ate i to give 

I ever narrify'd my friends, 
tJt whom he is chief, with nil tk« r . 

NA'RPo'w"’ itbout lapfin S fuffer - Pt r 

■ NoS’ -J ne T lI > Saxon > from nvp, n fj ft ‘ are - 
r ; ot bload or wide, having but a fmall /lWT A 
fide. & uuc a lma11 Alliance from fide to 

Edward from Belsia, 

Th? A afS ’^ l n ™ et y th7 °’ th ^ narrow feas c; z r 

1 he Angel flood in a narrow place wh Akefpeare. 

tun, either the • ht hand or P Q ^ ]e ^ ere ^ no way 

In a narrew-bottom’d ditch cattle cannot 

2 . Small ; of no great extent. Mortimer's Hnjlandry. 

^ inthea 
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Narrowness. n. f [from narrow .] 

I. Want of breadth or widenels. 

In our Gothic cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch makes 
it rife in height, or run out in length. Adi,fin on Italy. 

1 . Want of extent; want of comprehenfion. 

nTrn' P A n , nCe ’ K ' h .°, ftould be wife and godlike, as by 
eftabbilled laws of liberty to fecure protection and encourage¬ 
ment to the honeft mduftry of mankind, again!!: the oppref- 
Con of power, and namwnefi of party, will quickly be too 
hard for his neighbours. Loci f j Vorh _ 

3- Gonhned ftate ; contra&ednefs. 

The moft learned and ingenious fociety in Europe, con¬ 
fers the narrownefs of human attainments. Glanv. Scept. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly flicks at words. Denham. 

1 he latin, a moft fevere and compendious language of¬ 
ten exprefles that in one word, which either the barbarity 
or the narrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

4 . Meannefs ; poverty. Dr)den. 

If God will fit thee for this paffage, by taking off thy load, 
and emptying thy bags, and fo fuit the narrownefs of thy for¬ 
tune to the narrownefs of the way thou art to pafs, is there 
any thing but mercy in all this ? South's Sermons . 

5. Want of capacity. 

Another difpofition in men, which makes them improper 
ior philofophical contemplations, is not fo much from the 
narrownefs of their fpirit and undemanding, as becaufethey 
will not take time to extend them. Burn. Theo. of the Earth. 

Nas. [from ne has , or has not.] 

For pity’d is mifhap that nas remedy, 

, t But fcorn’d been deeds of fond foolery. Spenfer. 

Nasal, adj. [ nafus, Latin. ] Belonging to the nofe. 

To pronounce the nafals , and fome of the vowels fpiri- 
tally, the throat is brought to labour, and it makes a gut¬ 
tural pronunciation. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

When the difeharge leffens, pafs a fmall probe through 
the nafal du£I into the nofe every time it is dreft, in order 
to dilate it a little. Sharp's Surgery. 

Na'sicornous. adj. [nafus and cornu.] Having the horn on 
the nofe. 

Some unicorns are among infers ; as thofe four kinds of 
naftcornotis beetles deferibed by Muffetus. Brown's V. Err . 

NA'STY. adj. [ najl , nat, German, wet.] 

1. Dirty ; filthy ; fordid ; naufeous ; polluted. 

Sir Thomas More, in his anfwer to Luther, has thrown 
out the greateft heap of ndjly language that perhaps ever was 
put together. Atterhury . ' 

*A nice man, is a man of najly ideas. Swift . 

2. Obfcene ; leud. 

Na'stily. adv. [from najly.] 

1. Dirtily; filthily; naufeoufly. 

The moft pernicious infc&ion next the plague, is the fmell 
of the jail, when prifoners have been long and clofe and 
najlily kept. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Obfcenely ; grofsly. 

Na'stiness. n. f. [from najly.] 

Dirt; filth. 

This caufed the feditious to remain within their ftation, 
which by reafon of the najtinefs of the beaftly multitude, 
might more fitly be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 
Haughty and huge, as high Dutch bride. 

Such najlinefs and fo much pride 

Are oddly join’d by fate. Swift. 

Obfcenity ; grofsnefs of ideas. 

Their najlinefs , their dull obfcene talk and ribauldry, 
cannot but be very naufeous and offenfive to any who does 
not baulk his own reafon, out of love to their vice. South. 

A divine might have employed his pains to better pur- 
pofe, than in the najlinefs of Plautus and Ariftophanes. Dry. 
a'tal. adj. [natal, Fx. natalis, Latin.] Native; relating to 


I. 


Na 


nativity. 

Since the time of Henry III. princes children took names 
from their natal places, as Edward of Carnarvon, Thomas 
of Brotherton. Camden. 

Propitious ftar ! whofe facred pow’r 
Prefided o’er the monarch’s natal hour. 

Thy radiant voyages for ever run. Prior. 

Nata'tion. n.f [natatio , Latin.] The act of fwimming. 
In progreffive motion, the arms and legs move fucceflively, 
but in natation both together. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Na'thless. ad. [na, that is, not the lefs , Saxon.] Ncver- 
thelefs ; formed thus, nathelefs , noth'lefs.' Obfolete. 

Nath'lefs, my brother fince we palled are 
Unto this point, we will appeafe our jar. Spenfer. 

The torrid clime 

Smote on him fore befides, vaulted with fire. 

Nathlefs he fo endur’d, ’till on the beach 
Of that infimed fea he flood, and call’d 
His legions. Milton's Paradife Lojl . 

Na'thmore. adv. [na the more.] Never the more. 

Yet nathmere by his bold hearty fpeech. 
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V A'-froxr ” S b / J°? d - fi ? zen ^art embolden’d be. e* , 

NA -n IC ?!' ”‘1 t naUm ’ Fr ' natio ’ Latin.] A peoDl f B'' 
guilhed from another people ; generallyby th er fL 
original, or government. 7 y neir lan guag e , 

3 i Edward III. had pi-ofpered in his FrpnrK 
peopled with Englilh th£ towns whkh hewon t he? 
Calais driving out the French, his fucceflbrs hoIdZ 
courfe, would have filled all France with our nation 
A nation properly fignlfies a great number of famil;« j 
rived from the fame bicod, horn in the fame coun T" 
living under the fame government X’ ar,d 

NA d T u? N , AL - adj - Fr. from nation.-, 

1. rublickj general; not private; not particular. 

1 hey m their earthly Canaan plac’d 
Long time fhall dwell and prolper: but when (ins 
National interrupt their public peace. Milton't p r,„ 

bucb a national devotion infpires men with fentimentX 
religious gratitude, and fwells their hearts with joy 

ua • fifin’t FreoholdelJl: 

The aflomfhing vuftones our armies have been crawl 
With, were in feme meafure the bleffings returned upon tW 
national chanty which has been fo confpicuous. AMU 
God, m the execution of his judgments, never vifits a peonle 
with public and general calamities, but where their fins are 
public and national too. Rnvrr<\ <? 5 

2. Bigotted to one’s own country. ^ 

Nationally, adv. [from national] With regard to tho 
nation. 1C 

The term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews who 
being nationally efpoufed to God by covenant, every fin of 
theirs was in a peculiar manner fpiritual adultery. South 
Nationalness. n. f [from national.] Reference to the 
people in general. 

NATIVE, adj. [ nativus, Latin; natif-ve , Fr.] Produced by 
nature ; natural, not artificial. ; 

She more fweet than any bird on bough, 

Would oftentimes amongft them bear a & part, 

And ftrive to pafs, as fhe could well enough, 

Their native mufick by her fkilful art. Fairy l. tf, 
This dodtrine doth not enter by the ear. 

But of itfelf is native in the breaft. Davies; 

2 . Natural; fuch as is according to nature. 

The members retired to their homes, reaffume the native 
fedatenefs of their temper. Swift. 

3. Conferred by birth. 

But ours is a privilege ancient and native , 

Hangs not on an ordinance, or power legiflative ; 

And firft, ’tis to fpeak whatever we pleale. Denham, 
4* Relating to the birth ; pertaining to the time or place of birth. 
If thefe men have defeated the law, and outrun natm 
punifhmcnt; though they can outftrip men they have no 
wings to fly from God. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Many of our bodies fhall, no doubt. 

Find native graves. Shakef. Hen. V. 

5. Original; natural. 

Have I now feen death ? is this the way 
I muft return to native duft ? O fight 
Of terror, foul, and ugly to behold. Milt. Par. Lojl, 
'tive. n. f. 

Im One born in any place ; original inhabitant. 

Th’ accufation, 

All caufe unborn, could never be the native 
Of our fo frank donation. Shakefpeare's Coriolanuu 

Make no extirpation of the natives , under pretence of 
planting religion, God Purely will no way be pleafed with 
fuch facrifices. Bacon's Advice to Fitters. 

Tully, the humble mufhroom fcarceiy known, 

The lowly native of a country town. Drydens juv- 

There ftood a monument to Tacitus the hiftorian, to the 
emperors Tacitus and Florianus, all natives of the place. 

Addifon on Italy / 

2. Offspring. . 

Na'tiveness. n.f [from native.] State of being produced 
by nature. 

Na'tivity. n.f. [; nativite , French.] 

1. Birth ; iflue into life. , , , 

Concluding ever with a thankfgiving for the nativity 1 0 

our Saviour, in whofe birth the births of all are only bleile . 

Bacon, 

2. Time, place, or manner of birth. 

My hufband, and my children both. 

And you the calenders of their nativity , 

Go to a goffip’s feaft. Shakef. Com. of Errors.^ 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, eit J[ er 
tivity , chance, or death. Shakef Men. IV. of s 1 ■ 

When I vow, I weep ; and vows fo born. 

In their nativity all truth appears. Shakef Mid.N. re f 
Thy birth and thy nativity is of Canaan. Ezc • XV1 ‘ •> 

3. State or place of being produced. 

Thefe, in their dark nativity , the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. M 
NATURAL, adj. [naturel, French, from nature.] ^ ^ 


NAT 

of itfelf 

2 - TfTwoT turn the vein of that we call natural, to that 
of eval propagation; which has ever been encouraged as 
the other has been disfavoured by all mft.tutions. Temple. 

3 ' ^If there be any*difference in natural parts, it Ihould feem 
that the advantage lies on the fide of ch.ldren born from 
noble and wealthy parents. * WI J ‘ 

4 . Not forced ; not farfetched ; dilated by nature. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and nalwallejt 
confiderations that belong to this piece. Wotton s Arch. 

c. Confonant to natural notions. 

Such unnatural connedions become, by cuftom, as na¬ 
tural to the mind as fun and light: fire and warmth go to¬ 
gether, and fo feem to carry with them as natural an evi¬ 
dence as felf-evident truths themfelves. Locke. 

6. Tender ; affectionate by nature. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

He wants the nai'ral touch. Shakefpeare's Macbeth, 

7. Unaffe&ed ; according to truth and reality. 

What can be more natural than the circumftances in the 
behaviour of thofe women who had loft their hufbands on 
this fatal day. Addifon, 

8 . Oppofed to violent; as, a natural death. 

NaTural. n.f. [from nature.] 

1. An idiot; one whom nature debars from underftanding; a 
fool. 

That a monfter fhould be fuch a natural. Shakefpeare. 

Take the thoughts of one out of that narrow compafs he 
has been all his life confined to, you will find him no more 
capable of reafoning than a perfect natural. ■ Locke, 

2 . Native; original inhabitant. 

The inhabitants and naturals of the place, fhould be in a 
ftate of freemen. Abbot's Description of the World. 

Oppreflion, in many places, wears the robes of juftice, 
which domineering over the naturals may not fpare ftrangers, 
and ftrangers will not endure it. Raleigh's EJJ'ays . 

3. Gift of nature; nature; quality. 

The wreteheder are the contemners of all helps ; fuch as 
prefuming on their own naturals , deride diligence, and mock 
at terms when they underftand not things. Ben. Johnfon. 

To confider them in their pure naturals, the earl’s intel¬ 
lectual faculties were his ftronger part, and the duke, his prac¬ 
tical. Wotton. 

Na'turalist. n. f [from natural .] A ftudent in phyficks, 
or natural philofophy. 

Admirable artifice ! wherewith Galen, tho’ a mere na- 
turalift, was fo taken, that he could not but adjudge the 
honour of a hymn to the wife creator. Mere. 

It is not credible, that the naturalijl could be deceived in 
his account of a place that lay in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Addij f on on Italy. 

Naturalization, n. f. [from naturalize.] The act of 
invefting aliens with the privileges of native fubjedts. 

The Spartans were nice in point of naturalization ; where¬ 
by, while they kept their compafs, they ftood firm ; but 
when they did fpread, they became a windfal. Bacon's EJf 

Encouragement may be given to any merchants that fhall 
come over and turn a certain flock of their own, as natura¬ 
lization, and freedom from cuftoms the two firft years. Temple. 

Enemies, by taking advantage of the general naturalization 
act, invited over foreigners of all religions. Swift. 

To Na turalize. v. a. [from natural .] 

1. T o adopt into a community ; to inveft with the privileges of 

native fubjeCts. b 

\ he § reat f ords informed the king, that the Irifh mio-ht 
not be naturalized without damage to themfelves or the crown. 

n r r ^ i Davies on Ireland. 

2, To make natural; to make eafy like things natural. 

He rifes frefli to his hammer and anvil; cuftom has nn 
turalize cl his labour to him. South't 

Naturally, adv. [from natural.] 

1. According to the power or impullbs of unaffifred nature. 

Our lovereign good is defired naturally, God, the author 
? f "'7^ h«h appointed na^t’ans whe ehy 
to fuhil it; but man having utterly difabled his nature unto 
thefe means, hath had other revealed and hnth ■ a 
from heaven a law to teach him, how that wlfrch is defired 

Hooker. 

oSed t ( !’e ereCanbe fudl th V -ceS; 

2. According "to nature ; without affixation. ' ‘ 

1 r That, part 

as aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d 
Tins anfwers fidy and natujfo the p'lace of 
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before the deluge, inclos’d 

The thoughts are to be meafured only by their propriety 5 
tI JS as they flow more or lefs naturally from therms 
and occalions. 

q. Spontaneoufly. 

NATURALNESS, n. f [from natural] 

r The ftate of being given or produced by nature. 

The naturahefs of a defife, is the caule that the fatisfac- 
tionof it is pleafure, and pleafufe .mportunesthew.il; and 
that which importunes the will, puts a difficulty on the will 
refufing or forbearing it. J°f ' ferment. 

2. Conformity to truth and reality; not affectation. 

He mult underftand what is contained m the temperament 
of the eyes, in the ndturalnefi of the eyebrows. Dr,den. 

Horace fpeaks of thefe parts in an ode that may be reckoned 
among the fineft for the naturalnejsof the thought, and the 
beauty of the expreffion. Addifon. 

NATURE, n.f. [ natura , Latin; nature , brench.J 

1. An imaginary being fuppofed to prefide over the material and 
animal world. 

Thou, nature, art my goddefs; to thy law 
My fervices are bound. Shakefpeare's. K. Lear. 

When it was faid to Anaxagoras, the Athenians have 
condemned you to die ; he laid again, and nature them. 

Bacon. 

Let the poftilion nature mount, and let 
The coachman art be let. Cowley. 

Heav’n beftows 

At home all riches that wife nature needs. Cowley . 

Simple nature to his hope has giv’n, 

Beyond the cloud-topt hill an humbler heav’n. Pope. 

2. The native ftate or properties of any thing, by which it is 
diferiminated from others. 

Between the animal and rational province, fome animals 
have a dark refemblance of the influxes of reafon : fo be¬ 
tween the corporeal and intelledluai world, there is man 
participating much of both natures. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

3. The conftitution of an animated body. 

Nature , as it grows again tow’rd earth. 

Is fafhion’d for the journey, dull and heavy. Shakef 

We’re not ourfelves. 

When nature * being oppreft, commands the mind 
To fufter with the body. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

4. Difpofition of mind ; temper. 

Nothing could have fubdu’d nature 
To fuch a lownefs but his unkind daughters. Shakef 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 

That he fufpects none; on whofe foolilh honefty 
My practices ride eafy. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

5. The regular courle of things. 

My end 

Was wrought by nature , not by vile offence. Shakef. 

6. The compafs of natural exiftence. 

If their dam may be judge, the young apes are the moft 
beautiful things in nature. Glanv. 

7. Natural affoaion, or reverence; native fenfations, 

Have we not feen 

The murd’ring fon afeend his parent’s bed, 

Thro’ violated nature force his way. 

And ftain the facred womb where once he lay ? Pope 

8. The ftate or operation of the material world. 1 

He binding nature faft in fate, 

Left confcience free and will. p , 

9. Sort; fpecies. * e ' 

mifchief in “ ce f 
ada ^ d to —■ - * 

a,,d°r&" ^ pleafC th ° fe ta<leS Whichare “"Prejudiced 

and Homer were he found the fame. 

. hyfics ; the fcience which teaches the qualities of thinerf * 

Nature and *Ws laws lay hid in night, 

God faid, let Newton be, and all was lio-ht zv . 

Natu rity. [from nature.] The ftate of be! 

duced by nature. A word not ufed. f b Dg pr °~ 

This cannot be allowed, except we impute that unf-n 
fir.i caufe which we impofe not on the fecond ^ 1 ^ 

deny unto nature we impute unto naturitv P \ r w ^at we 
Na'v AL. [W, Fr. Gw-rs.? r. Err. 

1. Confifting of fhips. d 

Encamping on the main. 

Our naval army had befieged Spain • 

,r„ 

2- Belonging to (hips. “ h ° ma S e P a X- Prior. 

Matters of fuch numbers of ftrong and valiant men, as 

well 
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xr of> a11 naval ftores ^ at furnl/h the world. Temple* 

NAVE. n.f. [nap, Saxon.} 

1. The middle part of the wheel in which the axle moves. 

Out, out, thou ftrumpet fortune ! all you gods 
In general fynod take away her pow’r; 

Break all the fpokes and fellies from her wheel,- 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n, 

As low as to the fiends. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

In the wheels of waggons the hollows of the naves, by 
their fwift rotations on the ends of the axle-trees, produce 
a heat fometimes fo intenfe as to fet them on fire. Ray. 

2. [From navis, nave, oldFr.] The middle part of the church 
diftindl from the aifies or wings. 

It comprehends the nave or body of the church, too-ether 
With the chancel. Ayliffe'fpar. 

In A vel. n. f. [napela, navela, Saxon.] 
i. The point in the middle of the belly, by which embryos 
communicate with the parent. J 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the 
mother, and by the veflels thereof to convey its aliments. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
As children, while within the womb they live. 

Feed by the newel: here they feed not fo. Davies . 
There is a fuperintending Providence, that fome animals 
will hunt for the teat before they are quite gotten out of the 
fecundines and parted from the naveljlring. Derham. 

2* The middle; the interiour part. 

Being prefl to the war, 

Even when the navel of the ftate was touch’d. 

They would not thread the gates. Shake/. Cor. 

Within the navel of this hideous wood. 

Immur’d in cyprefs fhades, a forcerer dwells, Milton. 
NaVelgall. n.f. 

Navelgall is a bruife on the top of the chine of the back, 
behind the faddle, right againft the navel, occafioned either 
by the faddle being fplit behind, or the fluffing being want¬ 
ing, or by the crupper buckle fitting down in that place, or 
fome hard weight of knobs lying dire£lly behind the faddle. 
Na'velwort. n.f. 

It hath the appearance bf houfebeck ; from which it differs 
only in having an oblong tubulous flower of one leaf, di¬ 
vided at the top into five parts. This plant is ufed in me¬ 
dicine, and grows wild upon old walls. Miller. 

Na'vew. n.f. [napus, Lat. navet , naveau , Fr.] 

It agrees in mofl refpe&s with the turnep ; but has a 
lefler root, and fomewhat warmer in tafle. The fpecies are 
three. In the ifle of Ely the third fpecies, which is wild, 
is very much cultivated, it being the cole feed from which 
they draw the oil. Miller. 

NAUGHT, adj. [ najrc, nap^-c, Saxon ; that is, ne aught , 
not any thing.] Bad ; corrupt; worthlefs. 

With them that are able to put a difference between things 
naught and things indifferent in the church of Rome, we 
are yet at controverfy about the manner of removing that 
Which is naught . Hooker , b. iv. 

Thy filler’s naught: Oh Regan ! fhe hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindnefs like a vulture here. Shake/. 

Naught, n.f. Nothing. This is commonly, though impro¬ 
perly, written nought. See Aught and Ought. 

Be you contented 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught , 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench. Shak. 
Na'ughtily. adv. [from naughty.] Wickedly $ corruptly. 
Na'ughtiness. n.f [from naughty.] Wickednefs; badnefs. 
Slight wickednefs or parvefcuity, as of children. 

No remembrance of naughtinefs delights but mine own; 
and methinks the accufing his traps might in fome manner 
excufe my fault, which certainly I loth to do. Sidney, b. ii, 
Na'ughty. adj. [See NAUGHT.] 

1. Bad ; wicked ; corrupt. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foflered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thefe naughty times 

Put bars between the owners and their rights. Shake/. 

How far that little candle throws his beams ! 

So fhines a good deed in a naughty world. Shake/ 

2. It is now feldom ufed but in ludicrous cenfure. 

If gentle flumbers on thy temples creep, 

But naughty man, thou doft not mean to fleep. 

Betake thee to thy bed. Dry den. 

Navi'cular. adj. [ navicularis , Lat. naviculaire , Fr.} In ana¬ 
tomy, the third bone in each foot that lies between the 
aflragalus and offa cuneiformia. Didi. 

NA'VIGABLE. adj. [ navigable , Fr. navigabilis , Latin.] Ca¬ 
pable of being parted by (hips or boats. 

The firfl-peopled cities were all founded upon thefe na¬ 
vigable rivers, or their branches, by which the one might 
give fuccour to the other. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Almighty Jove furveys 

Earth, air, and fhores, and navigable feas. Dry den. 
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pafled in veflels. s J v ' a P a city to b e 

To Navigate, v. n. [navigo, Lat. naviger, F r 1 T , 
to pafs by water. * > r.j To f a ,j. 

teJ^r„ h .“ niCianSB<ro ^ to the “r of the** 

T ° ^W S . V . To pafs by Ihips orlt'f* “ 
■Urufus, the father of the emperor Claudius was fl, c „ 
who navigated the northern ocean. Arbutl™ , ^ ^ 

NAviGA'Ttow. n.J. [navigation, Fr. fron 
i. The a£l or pradhce of pafling by water. ^ 


The loadflone is that great help to navigation 
Rude as their fhips, was navigation then. 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known ; 

Coafling, they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no north but when the poieftar fhone. ft* 

. When PJin y names the Poeni as inventors of nazlr 
It muft be underftood of the Phoenicians, from whom S 
Carthagmians are defcended. Arbuthm £ 

2. Veflels of navigation. ’ 

Tho’ you untie the winds, and let-them fi^ht 
Againft the churches, tho’ the yefty waves & 

Confound and fwallow navigation up. m 

Navigator. n. f [navigatcur , Fr. from navigate.] S a i] or .* 
feaman; traveller by water. "" 1 * 

. By the founding of navigators , that fea is not three hun 
dred and fixty foot deep. p. 

1 he rules of navigators muft often fail. Brown’s V. Err 

. The contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe fubnv>" 
rin o navigators will want winds, tides, and the Jio-ht of the 

he ^ e " s - „ , , mikin' tMmh.Mem 

I his terreftnal globe, which before was only a elobe jii 
fpeculation, has fince been furrounded by the boldnefs of many 
navigators. Teirtl 

Nau'lage. n.f. [naukm, Lat.} The freight of paffenmn in 
a fhip. ° 

Nau'machy. n.f. [;naumachie , Fr. mumachia, Latin.] A mock 
fea fight. 

To NAU'SEATE. v. n. [from naufen, Latin.] To grow 
fqueamifh ; to turn away with difguft. 

Don’t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized wdth 
a laflitude, and naufeate , and grow tired of a particular fub- 


je£l before you have finifhed it. Watts's Improv. of the Mini 
To Nauseate, v. a. 


1. To loath ; to rejedl with difguft. 

While we fingle out feveral difhes, and rejefl others, the 
feledlion feems arbitrary j for many are cryed up in one age, 
which are decryed and naufeated in another. Brown’s V.Irr. 

Old age, with filent pace, comes creeping on, 
Naufeates the praife, which in her youth fhe won, 

And hates the mufe by which fhe was undone. Dr/m. 

Thofe heads, as ftomachs, are not fure the bell, 
Which naufeate all, and nothing can digeft. Pope. 

2. To ftrike with difguft. 

He let go his hold and turned from her, as if he were 
naufeated , then gave her a lafh with his tail. Swift. 

Nau'seous. adj. [from naufea , Latin ; naufce , Fr.] Loath- 
fome ; difguftful; regarded with abhorrence. 

Thofe trifles wherein children take delight. 

Grow naufeous to the young man’s appetite. 

And from thofe gaieties our youth requires 
To exercife their minds, our age retires. Denham. 

Food of a wholefom juice is pleafant to the tafle and 
agreeable to the ftomach, ’till hunger and thirft be well ap- 
peafed, and then it begins to be lefs pleafant, and at lad 
even naufeous and loathfome. 

Old thread-bare phrafes will often make you go out of 
your way to find and apply them, and are naufeous to ra¬ 
tional hearers. Swift. 

Nauseously, adv. [from naufeous.] Loath fomely; difguftfuity- 

This, though cunningly concealed, as well knowinghowTW^" 

feoufy that drug would go down in a lawful monarchy, whic 
was prefcribed for a rebellious commonwealth, yet they al- 

Dryderu 


was prefcribed 
ways kept in referve. 

Their fatire’s praife ; 


So naufeoufy and fo unlike they paint. Garth s Dh?- 

Nau'seousness. n.f [from naufeous.] Loath fomenefs; q ua 
lity of raifing difguft. ,. 

The naujeoufnefs of fuch company difgufts a reaiona 
man, when he fees he can hardly approach greatnefs but «• 
a moated caftle; he muft firft pafs through the mud an 
with which it is encompafled. Dryden's Aureng^ * 

Nau'tical. J .. [nauticus, Latin.] Pertaining to feilors- 
Nautick. ) J L , LVhrW 

He elegantly fhewed by whom he was drawn, wilIC " 
painted the nautical compafs with autmagnes^aut mgnfy , 
NAU'TILUS. n. f [Latin i nautile,Fr.] A fnell fifh W 
with fomething analogous to oars and a failr ^ earn 


^ x I-—*5 ^ j vv autl » 

Out flnppmg for number, ftrength, mariners, pilots an r 
all tmngs that appertain to navigation, i s as great f s ever.^ 


Paeon. 

More. 
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Pope. 

com- 


learn of the little nautilus lo fail, . 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale. 

fj A 'vv. n.f. [from navis, Lat.] An affembly of lhips, 

m °On tteweftemro’aft rideth a puiflant navy. Sha. Rich. III. 
- Levy money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy for his majefty’s ufe. Clarendon. 

The narrow feas can fcarce their navy bear* 

Or crowded veflels can their foldiers hold, Dryden. 

Nay. adv. [na 9 Saxon, or ne aye.] 

1. No j an adverb of negation. 

Difputes in wrangling fpend the day, 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. _ Denham. 

2. Not only fo but more. A word of amplification. 

A good man always profits by his endeavour, yea, when 
he is abfent; nay, when dead, by his example and memory; 
fo good authors in their ftile. Ben. Johnfon's Difcov. 

This is then the allay of Ovid’s writings, which js fuf- 
ficiently recompenfed by his other excellencies; nay, this very 
fault is not without its beauties; for the moll fevere cenfor 
cannot but be pleafed. Dryden. 

If a fon Ihould ftrike his father, not only the criminal but 
his whole family would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants 
of the place where he lived, would be put to the fword, 
nay, the place itfelf would be razed. Addif. Spett. N°. 189. 

3. Word of refulal. 

They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro¬ 
mans, and have call us into prifon ; and now do they thruft 
us out privily ? nay verily ; but let them come themfelves 
and fetch us out. Adis xvi. 37. 

The fox made feveral excufes, but the ftork would not 
be faid nay ; fo that at laft he promifed him to come. 

L'EJlrange, Fable 31. 

He that will not when he may. 

When he would he lhall have nay . Prov* 

Na'yword. n.f [nay and word.] 

1. The fide of denial; the faying nay. 

You would believe my faying. 

Howe’er you lean to th’ nayword. Shak. Win. Tale. 

2. A proverbial reproach; a bye word. 

If I do not gull him into a nayword, and make him a 
common recreation, do not think I have wit enough to lie 
ftraight in my bed. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

3. A watchword. Not in ufe. 

I have fpoke with her; and we have a nayword how to 
know one another. I come to her in white, and cry mum ; 
fhe cries budget; and by that we know one another. Sha. 
Ne. adv. [Saxon. This particle was formerly of very frequent 
ufe, both fingly and by contradion in compound words; as, 
nill for ne will or will not ; nas for ne has or has not ; nis 
for ne is or is not.] Neither; and not. 

His warlike fhield all cover’d clofely was, 

Ee might of mortal eye be ever feen, 

Not made of fteel, nor of enduring brafs. Fairv Du 

Neaf. n.f [nefi, Iflandick.] A fill. It is retained in Scot¬ 
land ; and in the plural neaves. 

Give me thy neaf Monfieur Muftardfeed. Shakefbeare 

To Neal, -y [onoelan, Saxon; to kindle.] To temper 
by a gradual and regulated heat. v 

The workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of 
fire, as they call their nealing heats; left it fhould fhiver in 
pieces by a violent fucceeding of air in the room of fire. 

cooTedcr^/T 1 ** of the ^ 


If you file, engrave, or punch upon your fteel neal 
fixft becaufe !t wifl raak e it fofter, a ? nd cUequSly wtk 

? ommon , wa y is to g^e it a blood-red heat in 
the fire, then let it cool of itfelf. Moxon's Mech. Exer 
To Neal. -u. n. To be tempered in fire. 

Reduction is chiefly e ff e a e d by fire, wherein if a j 
id neal, the imperfil metals vaoour’awav ’ f ^ 


and neal, the imperfect metals vapour away » 

Neap, adj [nepplob, Saxon; „JL Zf Low f 
feent. Ufed only of the tide and^ tWf r •' decre " 
fubftantively. Y 5 nd therefore betimes ufed 

Of highjpnngsanddead^, areas 

Howdqth the fea conftantly obfer^ebbs 
« s fprmgs and ««p-tides, and ftill retain its fait,,.?. / ’ 

NEAR"! th r e mai r““ ° f ks -haSt^ 6 ’ f ° ^ 

I have heard thee fay. 

No grief did ever come fo near thy heart 
As when thy lady and thy true loJe died Sh l r. 
Thou thought’ft to help me, and fuch thankff ^ 

As one near death to thofe that with W ks 1 S ive > 

AnTboththf thC l de2r alliMCe be b °ught 

people near deftru&ion brought. Dryden. 


no 


> eare. 
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To the warlike fteed thy ftudies bend. 

Near Pifa’s flood the rapid wheels to g ulde ’ Z cl f 3 

This child was very near being excluded oUt of the fpecies 

of man, barely by his fhape. 

Near. adv. 

2. Attend ; not far off. Unlefs it be rather in this fenfe an ad- 


de< rhou art near in their mouth, and far from then; reins. 

jfer. xi i. 2 c 


He ferv’d great He£lor, and was ever near. 

Not with his trumpet only, but his fpear. Dryden j ZEn „ 


o. Within a little. r .. r 

Self-pleafing and humourous minds are fo fenfible of every 
reftraint, as they will go near to think their girdles and 
garters to be bonds and fhackles. Bacon s hjjays. Is . o. 

This eagle fhall go near, one time or other, to take you 
for a hare. L'EJlrange, Fable 107. 

He that paid a bufhel of wheat per acre, would pay now 
about twenty-five pounds per annum ; which would be near 
about the yearly value of the land. Locke . 

The Caftilian would rather have died in flavery himfelf* 


than paid fuch a fum as he found would go near to ruin him. 

Addifon's Spectator. 


Near. adj. 

1. Not diftant. [Sometimes it is doubtful whether near be an 
adjedlive or adverb.] 

This city is near to flee unto. Gen. xlx. 20. 

The will, free from the determination of fuch defires, is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfadlions. Locke. 

After he has continued his doubling in his thoughts, and 
enlarged his idea as much as he pleafes, he is not one jot 
nearer the end of fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locke . 

2 . Advanced towards the end of an enterprife or difquifition. 

Unlefs they add fomewhat elfe to define more certainly 
what ceremonies fhall ftand for bell, in fuch fort that all 
churches in the world fhall know them to be the heft, and 
fo know them that there may not remain any queftion about 
this point; we are not a whit the nearer for that they have 
hitherto faid. Hooker, h. iv. / 13. 

3. Clofe; not rambling; obfervant of ftile or manner of the 
thing copied. 

Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is the near eft, the moll 
poetical, and the moft fonorous of any tranflation of the 
iEneid. Yet though he takes the advantage of blank verfe, 
he commonly allows two lines for one in Virgil, and does 
not always hit his fenfe. Dryden. 

4. Clofely related. 

If one fhall approach to any that is near of kin to him. 

t . ‘ . Lev. xviii. 6. 

5. Intimate ; familiar ; admitted to confidence. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, I would humour his 
men with the imputation of being near their mafter. Shak. 

o. 1 ouching; prefling ; affe£ling ; dear. 

Ev’ry minute of his being thrufts 

Againft my ncar'Jl of life. Skahfyeare’s Macbeth. 

He could never judge that it was better to be deceived than 
not, in a matter of fo great and near concernment. Locke 

Ji™TTT: ‘ n , clinin ?““vetoufnefs; as, awman. 

AR hand. Clofely ; without aSing or waiting at a diftance 

of en r,f ”‘ ar h , and , int0 the manner of performance 
that which is under deliberation, hath overturned the 

NETr". 1 *: e ffrom 2 ^ Bacm ’ s ^ 

'■ A 'no great diftance; not remotely. 

Many are the enemies of the priefthood : thev are diliw> r t 
to obferve whatever may nearly or remotely bleimih it. ' 

Atterbury. 


2. Clofely; preflingly. 

Xearly it now concerns us, to be fure 
Of our omnipotence. Milton't ParadiLe Lo/l h v 

wh,ch C the C yted trufted wkhteir money' 6 ^ S ° Vernment 

3. In a niggardly manner. 

Nearness n.f. [f rom mar j 
r. Clofenefs; not remotenefs; approach. 

Canaanites^EOTtUn!^’ f ° rbad the . m T to b e like the 


government 
Swift's Mifcel. 




Hooker, b. iv./ 6. 


and 


p-uaiance; which was wr>ll , - ■> 5 

between Phidias and Alcmcnes about 


Thofe blefted fpirits that are In f [ Fotton>s Jrc ^dture. 
may well be all fire and love but ^ a ne f ne f s to God, 
cannot find the effedls of it. * ^° U at a ^i^ance 

The beft rule is to be guided bv r E> l <ppa. 

at which the repetitions are J • fwnefs, or diftance 
2 - A ^ce of blo'od or affSot W the ori g inal - P°t e - 

tween perfonsofne^r blood^^f PaflageS ° f f y m P ath y be- 

Mers. There be mam- "* ParentS ’ , ch ‘ ldra >> brothers 
many reports m hiftory, that upon 


tbs 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 
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the death of perfons of fuch nearnefi, men have had an in- 

, Ten]' S , >t '- ■ Baan ’ s Natural Hiftory. 

3 - tendency to avarice; caution of expence. 

iuftneft ew e ‘“.w a ne . arne f s -> but yet with a kind of 

^ S ° th< f httl . e S rams of gold and filver, helped 
not a little to make up the great heap. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

, ;i, Cn *“ ny ' e T n ’- SaXOn ; naUt ’ dflandick and Scot.] 

1. Black cattle ; oXen. It is commonly ufcd colleftively. J 

1 he iteer, the heifer, and the calf, 

A r « r ?F d nmt - Shakefpeare’s m,n. Talc. 

A prelent for any emperor that ever trod on neats leather. 

o 1 , . n _ Shakefp care's Temp eft. 

Smoak preferveth flelh ; as we fee in bacon, neats tongues 
and martlemas beef. Bacon’s Natural Hithr . 

His droves of affes, camels, herds of neat. 

And flocks of fheep, grew Ihortly twice as great. Sandy 

What care of neat , or fheep is to be had, 

1 f ‘ n S> ^earnas. , t May's VlrgiTs Georgies. 

borne kick d until they can feel, whether 
A fhoe be Spanifh or neats leather. Hudidras p. i. 

As great a drover, and as great ’ 1 ‘ 

A critick too, in hog or neat. Hud. p. i. cant. 2 . 

bet it in rich mould, with neats dung and lime mingled. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

2. A cow or ox. y 

Who both by his calf and his lamb will be known. 
May well kill a neat and a fheep of his own. Tuff. Hufb. 

Go and get me fome repaft.— 

What fay you to a neat's foot ? 

’Tis pafling good ; I prythee, let me have it. Shakef 

Neat. adj. [net, French; nitidus , Latin.] 

1. Elegant, but without dignity. 

The thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quicknefs and 
paffion; the exprefTion humble, yet as pure as the language 
will afford ; neat , but not florid ; eafy, and yet lively. FW. 

2. Cleanly. ' r 

Herbs and other country meffes. 

Which the «^/-handed Phyllis drefTes. Milt. Poems. 

3. Pure; unadulterated ; unmingled; in the cant of trade. 

Tuns of fweet old wines, along the wall; 

Neat and divine drink, kept to chear withal 
, UlyfTes’ old heart. Chapman's Odyjfey, b. ii. 

Neatherd, n. f. [neatiyjfo, Saxon.] A cowkeeper ; one 
who has the care of black cattle. BsV.oAo?, bubulcus. 

There netherd with cur and his horn. 

Be a fence to the meadow and corn. Tuff. Hufb . 

The fwains and tardy neatherds came, and laft 
Mcnalcas, wet with beating winter mail. Dryden . 

NeaTly. adj. [from neat.] 

1. Elegantly, but without dignity ; fprucely. 

I will never truft a man again for keeping his fword clean ; 
nor believe he can have every thing in him, by wearing his 
apparel neatly. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

To love an altar built, 

Of twelve vaft French romances neatly gilt. Pope. 

2. Cleanlily. 

Nea'tness. n.f [from neat.] 

1. Sprucenefs ; elegance without dignity. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of men’s apparel. 

Hooker , b. v. f. 29. 

2. Cleanlinefs. 

Neb. n.f. [nebbe, Saxon.] 

1. Nofe ; beak; mouth. Retained in the north. 

How fhe holds up the neb ! the bill to him, 

And arms her with the boldnefs of a wife. Shakef. 

Take a glafs with a belly and a long neb. Bacon. 

2' [In Scotland.] The bill of a bird. See Nib. 

NKBULA. n. J. [Lat.] It is applied to appearances, like a 
cloud in the human body ; as alfo to films upon the eyes. 

Nf/bulous. adj. [ Jiebuloftus , Latin.] Mifty; cloudy. 

Ne'cessaries. n. f. [from neceffary.] Things not only con¬ 
venient but needful; things not to be left out of daily ufe. 
fhiibus dole at natura negatis. 

The lupernatural neceffaries are, the preventing, affifting, 
and renewing grace of God, which we fuppofe God ready 
to annex to the revelation of his will, in the hearts of all 
that with obedient humble fpirits receive and fincerely em¬ 
brace it. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The right a fon has, to be maintained and provided with 
the neceffaries and conveniences of life, out of his father’s 
Hock, gives him a right to fucceed to his father’s property 
for his own good. Locke. 

Ne'cessarily. adv. [fro m neceffary.] 

1. Indifpenfably. 

I would know by fome fpecial inftance, what one article 
of Chriftian faith, or what duty required neceffiarily unto all 
mens falvation there is, which the very reading'of the word 
of God is not apt to notify. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

2. By inevitable confequence. 

They who recall the church unto that which was at the 


NEC 

firft, muft necejfanly fet bounds and limits unto their fpeechf 

They fubjefled God to the fatal chain V 

they ihould have refolved the neceffity of all infericu^'"® 
into the free determination of God himfelf- wh events 
necejfanly, that which he firft propofed freely.’ SoutPlul 

"S’* 

NE CESS ARY. adj. [neceffarius, Latin.] 

X. Needful; indifpenfably requifite. 

A11 greatnefs is in virtue underftood; 

I is only neceffary to be good. Dry den's 

A certain kind of temper is neceffary to the^ nUrT 
qu et of our minds, coniequently tf our happL \ 

IS holinefs and goodnefs. PP ’ 2 ™ ^ 

The Dutch would go on to challenge the military * 
vernment and the revenues, and reckon § them among^'t 
lhall be thought neceffary for their barrier. Swift's Mb i 
2. Not free ; fatal; impelled by fate. 1 M J ceL 

3- Conclufive ; decifive by inevitable confequence. 

No man can fhew by any neceffary argument, that if 
naturaHy impoffible that all the relations concerning America 
fhouldbefalfe. TiUotfin's PrZ 

I o Nece ssitate. v. a. [from neceffttas, Latin.] To make 
necefiary; not to leave free ; to exempt from choice. 

Haft thou proudly aferibed the good thou haft done to thv 
own ftrength, or imputed thy fins and follies to th sneceftmil 
and inevitable decrees of God. Duppa's Rules for Dm 
I he marquis of Newcaftle being preffed on both fides’ 
was neceffitated to draw all his army into York. Garni 
Man feduc’d. 

And flatter’d out of all, believing lies 
Againft his maker : no decree of mine 
Concurring to necefftate his fall. Milton's Par. Lojf. 

Our voluntary fervice he requires. 

Not our neceffitated. . Milton's Paradifi Loft, b. y. 

Neither the Divine Providence, or his determinations, 
perfuafions, or inflexions of the underftanding or will of 
rational creatures doth deceive the underftanding, or pervert 
the will, or necefftate or incline either to any moral evil. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The politician never thought that he might fall danger- 
oufly fick, and that ficknefs necefftate his removal from the 
court. ^ South's Sem. 

Th’ eternal, when he did the world create 
And other agents did necefftate ; 

So what he order’d they by nature do; 

Thus light things mount, and heavy downward go, 

Man only boafts an arbitrary ftate. Dryden. 

t The perfections of any perfon may create our veneration; 
his power, our fear; and his authority arifing thence, a fer- 
vile and neceffitated obedience ; but love can be produced 
only by kindnefs. Rogers. 

Necessita'tion. n.f. [from necefftate.] The aft of making 
necefiary; fatal compulfion. 

This neceffity, grounded upon the necejftation of a man’s 
will without his will, is fo far from leffening thofe difficulties 
which flow from the fatal deftiny of the Stoicks, that it in- 
creafeth them. Bramball againft Hobbs. 

Where the law makes a certain heir, there is a nccejfttalion 
to one ; where the law doth not name a certain heir, there 
is no necejftation to one, and there they have power or liberty 
to choofe. Bramhall againft Hobbs . 

Nece'ssitied. adj. [from neceffity.] In a ftate of want. Not 
ufed. 

This ring was mine, and when I gave it Helen, 

I bad her, if her fortunes ever flood 
Neceffitied to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Shakefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

Necf/ssitous. adj. [from neceffity.] PrefTed with poverty. 
They who were envied, found no fatisfaftion in what 
they were envied for, being poor and neceffitous. Clareni. 


_y YY cm icu ^ ^ w. ——- -jj 

There are multitudes of neceffitous heirs and penurious pa* 
its, parfons in pinching circumftances, with *‘ t 

Poverty; want; 


rents 

milies of children. 

Nece'ssitousness. n.f. [from neceffitous.] 

need. r for 

Univerfal peace is demonftration of univerfal plenty, 
where there is want and neceffitoufnefs , there will be quar 
re!ling. Burnet's Theory of the M** 

Nece'ssitude. n.f. [necefftudo, Latin.] 

1. Want; need. .. 

The mutual necefftudes of human nature neceflari y . 
tain mutual offices between them. Hale's Ong • °J 

2 . Friendfhip. 

Necessity, n.f. [;neceffttas , Latin.] 
i. Cogency; compulfion; fatality. 

Neceffity and chance m „. 

Approach not me ; and what I will is fate. 

State of being necefiary; indifpcnfablenefs. f , jjj # 
Urge the neceffity, and ftate of times. Shane ]. A ^' cjnf 


2 . 



. Tacine He 

iccafon’Tentertaining the king with ^f^fkfrefney. 

We fee the necejjity of an augmentation, to bring the 
enemy to reafon. 

Want; need ; poverty. 

The art of our necejfmes is ftrange. 

That can make vile things precious. Shakef. K. Lear. 
The caufe of all the diltraaions in lus court or army, 
proceeded from the extreme poverty, b. Hii' 

t0 C onfult our own mceffities, but then the 
necelfties of our neighbours have a chriftian right to a part 
ofwhatwehavetofpare. L’EJlrange, Fable aiy. 

a Thins-s necefiary.for human life. 

Thefe fhould be hours for neceffities, 

Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 

With comforting repofe, and not for us ? „ 

To wafte thefe times. _ Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

e. Cogency of argument; inevitable confequence. 

^ There never was a man of folid underftanding, whofe 
apprehenfions are fober, and by a penfive infpeaion advifed, 
but that he hath found by an irrefiftible neceffity, one true 

God and everlafting being. Raleigh’s H,fiery 

Good nature or beneficence and candour, is the product 
of rio-ht reafon, which of neceffity will give allowance to the 
failings of others. Dryden. 

NECK, n.f [J>neca, Saxon; neck, Dutch.] 

1. The part between the head and body. 

He’ll beat Bufidius’ head below his knee, 

And tread upon his neck. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The length of the face twice exceedeth that of the neck. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

She clapp'd her leathern wing againft your towr’s. 

And thruft out her long neck, ev’n to your doors. Dryd. 

I look on the tucker to be the ornament and defence of 
the female neck. Addifon's Guardian , N°. 109. 

2. A long narrow part. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of land, be¬ 
tween the fea on the one part, and the harbour water on the 
other. Bacon. 

Thou walk’ft as on a narrow mountain’s neck , 

A dreadful height, with fcanty room to tread. Dryden. 

3. On the neck; immediately after ; from one following an¬ 
other clofely. 

He depos’d the king. 

And, on the neck of that, talk’d the whole ftate. Shakef. 
Inftantly on the neck of this came news, that Ferdinando 
and Ifabella, had concluded a peace. Bacon. 

4. To break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing being 
done ; or, to do more than half. 

Ne'ckbeef. n.f. [neck and beef.] The coarfe flelh of the 
neck of cattle, fold to the poor at a very cheap rate. 

They’ll fell (as cheap as neckbeef) for counters at cards. 

Swift. 

Ne'ckcloath. n.f. [neck and cloath.] That which men wear 
on their neck. 

Will {he with hufwife’s hand provide thy meat, 
f And ev’ry funday morn thy neckcloath plait ? Gay. 

Ne'cerchief. I n. f. A gorget; handkerchief for a woman’s 

Ne'ckatee. 5 neck. 

Ne'cklace. n.f. [neck and lace.] An ornamental ftring of 
beads or precious ftones, worn by women on their neck. 

Ladies, as well then as now, wore eftates in their ears. 
Both men and women wore torques, chains, or necklaces of 
filver and gold fet with precious ftones. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Or lofe her heart, or necklace , at a ball. p oPe 

Ne^ckweed. n. f. [neck and weed.] Hemp. 

Nf/cromancer. n.f. [vfnpo? and [xccvlig. ] One who by 
charms can converfe with the ghofts of the dead ; a con¬ 
jurer ; an inchanter. 

I am employed like the general who was forced to kill 
his enennes twice over, whom a necromancer had railed to 

NcTkomamcv.,/ [vrVtand^; 
th^ dead. reveahn S future ^ents, by communication with 

1 he refin reft ion of Samuel is nothing but delufion in the 
practice of necromancy and popular conception of ghofts. 

2. Enchantment; conjuration. ' &W '' ^ E "° UrS ’ b ’ l 
& He did it partly by necromancy wherein he was much 

• This palace ftandeth °f th ‘ ^ld. 

By necromancy placed there. 


Ne' 


, ^ hat no tempefts needs to fear. 


Pope. 




Milton. 


How charming is divine pmioiopny ■ < 

Not harfh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe. 

But mufical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feaft of nehlar d fweet,, ^ 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. 

He with the Nais wont to dwe.l, 

Leaving the neaar’d feafhs of Jove 
Necta’reous. adj. [neBareus, Latin.] Refembling neflar, 

fweet as neftar. r 

Annual for me, the grape, the rofe renew. 

The juice neftareous and the balmy dew. 

N/ctaTne. adj. [from neblar.] Sweet as nedlar. 

To their fupper-fruits they fell; ^ ^ 

NET™! ff [neSlarme, French.] A fruit of the plum 

kl This fruit differs from a peach in having a feooArmd 

and the flelh firmer. r- . ^f 

The only neklarines are the muny and^ the French, 
the laft there are two forts, one, which is the belt, ve y 
round, and the other fomething long; of the murry the 

are feveral forts. ^ t ^ 

NEED. n.f. [neob, Saxon; nood, Dutch.] 

1. Exigency; preffmg difficulty; neceffity. 

The very ftream of his life, and the bufinels he hath 
helmed, muft, upon a warranted need, give him a better 
proclamation. Shakefpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

That fpirit that firft rulh’d on thee. 

In the camp of Dan, 

Be efficacious in thee now at need. Milton s Agonijies. 

In thy native innocence proceed, 

And fummon all thy reafon at thy need. Dryden . 

2 . Want; diftrefsful poverty. 

Famine is in thy cheeks; 

Heed and oppreffion flare within thine eyes. 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakef. 

Defer not to give to him that is in need. Ecclus. iv. 3* 
The diftant heard, by fame, her pious deeds ; 

And laid her up for their extreameft needs ; 

A future cordial for a fainting mind. Dryden. 

God fometimes calls upon thee to relieve the needs of thy 
brother, fometimes the neceffities of thy country, and fome¬ 
times the urgent wants of thy printe. South's Sermons. 

3. Want; lack of any thing for ufe. 

God grant we never may have need of you. Shakef. 

God who fees all things intuitively, neither Hands in need 
of logic, norufes it. Baker. 

To Need. v. a. [from the noun.] To want; to lack; to 
be in want of; to require. 

Bafeft beggars 

Are in the pooreft thing fuperfluous ; 

Allow not nature more than nature needs. 

Man’s life is cheap as beafts. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

The whole need not a phyfician, but the lick. Matt ix. 12. 

Thou thy regal feeptre lhalt lay by. 

For regal feeptre then no more lhall need. Milt. P. LoJl. 
To alk whether the will has freedom ? is to alk, whether 
one power has another ? A queftion too abfurd to need an 
anfwer. Locke. 

To Need. v. n. 

1. To be wanted ; to be neceffary. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont; 

Here needs me rie whiles the famous anceftors 
Of my moft dreadful fovereign I recount. Spenfer. 

When we have done it, we have done all that is in our 
power, and all that needs. Locke ; 

2. To have neceffity of any thing; to be in want of any thing. 

We have inftances of perception whilft we are afleep : 
biit how incoherent and how little conformable to the per¬ 
fection of a rational being, thofe who are acquainted with 
dreams need not be told. Locke. 

He that would difeourfe of things, as they agreed in the 
complex idea of extenfion and folidity, needed but ufe the 
word body. 

Needer. n.f. [from need.] One that wants any thing. 

If the time thruft forth 
A caufe for thy repeal, we lhall not fend 
G er the vaft world, to feek a fingle man ; 

And lofe advantage, which doth ever cool 

XT th ’ abi ; en « of the »<**'-. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

requ^; ^ ^ 3 Ne “4 5 indifpenfably 

bo^es 6 US a “ thingS that be mCdful ' both fOT fouls and 

fio you confent we (hall acquaint him fZT, 

AH & rJ 7 ?’ ftf ing 0Ur du T ? Sha ■ Ham. 

M in gs F ul for ‘fofonce abound, 

To n mv e n U r e f e m Wa,k the round - dryden. 

.rtagzsszszszr** 1 ,ou! ’ 

A lonely defart and an empty land, 

18 C Shall 
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Shall fcarce afford, for needful hours of reff, 

A fingle houfe to their benighted gueft. Acldifon on Italy. 

Needfully, adv. [from needful .] Neceflarily. 

They who 

Dare for thefe poems, yet both afk and read. 

And like them too ; muff needfully , tho’ few. 

Be of the beft. Bc „ J ah „f om 

Nee dfulness, n.f [from needful.] Neceffity. 

Needily. adv. [from needy.] In poverty 5 poorly* 

Neediness, n. f [from needy .J Want ; poverty. 

Whereas men have many reafons to perfuade'j to ufe them 
all at once, weakneth them. For it argueth a needinefs in 
every of the reafons, as if one did not truft to any of them, 
but fled from one to another. Bnmn 

NEE'DLE. n.f. [n*bl, Saxon.] 

1. A fmall inffrument pointed at one end to pierce cloath, and 
perforated at the other to receive the thread, ufed in fewing. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow’d hours, 

For him your curious needle paints the flowers. Dryden. 

■ 2. The fmall ffeel bar which in the mariners compafs ftands 
regularly north and fouth. 

7 he ufe of the loadftone, and the mariners needle was not 
then known. Burneds Theory of the Earth. 

Needle-fish, n.f [needle and fijh.] A kind of fea-fifti. 
One rhomboidal bony fcale of the needle-fijh. Woodward. 

Needleful, n.f [needle and full.'] As much thread as is 
generally put at one time in the needle. 

Needler. 1 n. J. [from needle.] He who makes 

Nee dlemaker. f needles. 

Nee'dle work. n.f. [needle and work.] 

1. The buflnefs of a fempftrefs. 

2. Embroidery by the needle. 

In needleworks and embroideries, it is more pleafing to 
have a lively work upon a lightfome ground, than a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightfome ground. Bacon 

In a curious brede of needlework , one colour falls away 
by fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo inlenlibly, that we 
fee the variety without being able to diffingui/h the total va- 
nifhing of the one from the firft appearance of the other. 

Addifons Eff. on the Georgicks. 

Nee'dlesly. adv\ [from needlefs.] Unneceflarily ; without 
need. 

We render languages more difficult to be learnt, and need¬ 
le fly advance orthography into a troublefbme art. Holder. 

Nee'dlessness. n. f. [from needlefs.] Unneceflarinefs. 

To explain any of St. Paul’s Epiftles, after fo great a 
train of expofitors, might feem cenfurable for its needleffnefs , 
did not the daily examples of pious and learned men juftify 
it. Locke's Eff. on St. Pauls Epiflles. 

Nee'dless. adj. [from need.] 

1. Unneceflary; not requifite. 

Their exception againft eafinefs, as if that did nourifti 
ignorance, proceedeth altogether of a needlefs jealoufy. Hook. 

This fudden ftab of rancour I mifdoubt; 

Pray God, I lay, I prove a needlefs coward. Sha. R. III. 
Would not thefe be great and needlefs abatements of their 
happinels, if it were confined within the compafs of this 
life only ? Atterbury. 

2. Not wanting; out of ufe. 

For his weeping in the needlefs ftream, 

Poor dear, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament. 

As worldings do, giving thy fum of more 

To that which had too much. Sha. As you Like it. 

Nee'dment. n. f. [from need .] Something neceflary. 

Behind 

His ferip did hang, in which his needments he did bind. 

Fairy iieen , b. i. cant. 6. 

Needs, adv. [ nebep, Saxon, unwilling. ] Neceflarily ; by 
compulfion ; indifpenfably. 

The general and perpetual voice of men is as the fentence 
of God himfelf; for that which all men have at all times 
learned, nature herfelf muff needs have taught. Hooker. 

God muff needs have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done. Hooker, b. iii. 

I muff needs after him, madam, with my letter. Sha. 
Another being elected and his ambafladors returned, he 
would needs know the caufe of his repuife in that competition. 

Davies on Ireland. 

I perceive 

Thy mortal fight to fail : obje&s divine 
Muff needs impair, and weary human fenfe. Milt. P. Lojl. 
To fay the principles of nature muff needs be fuch as our 
philofophy makes them, is to fet bounds to omnipotence. 

Glanville , Sceptf. c. 25. 

I have affairs below, 

Which I muff needs difpatch before I go. Dryden. 

Needy, adj. [from need .] Poor 5 neceflitous ; diftrefled by 
poverty. 

Their gates to all were open evermore, 1 

And one fat waiting ever them before, • > 

To call in comers by, that needy were and poor. Fa. j 

— In his needy ffiop a tortoife hung, 
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An alligator fluff'd, and other {kins 

Of M-fhap’d fifhes. Shakefpeare's R mro mi % , 

The poor and needy praife thy name. Pl ] / li!let > 

We bring into the world a poor needy uncertain lfeY' - 
at the longeft, and unquiet at the belt ’ ^ 

Nuptials of form, of int’reft, or of ffate 
Thofe feeds of pride are fruitful in debate •’ 

Let happy men for gen’rous love declare, * 

And chufe the needy virgin, chafte and fa’ir n 
To relieve the needy ,, and comfort the affixed, are dS 
that fall m our way every day. Mf&fat, Sped N“ 

Ne’er, [for never.] “ • ! )l- 

It appears I am no horfe. 

That I can argue and difeourfe ; 

Have but two legs, and ne'er a tail. jj r, 

ToNeese. v.n. [ nyfe , Danifh; niefen, Dutch.] To (ha* 
to difeharge flatulencies by the nofe. Retained in Scotland 
He went up and ftretched himfelf upon him; and the 
child neejed feven times, and opened his eyes. 2 Kims iv 

By his neefmgs a light doth (hine, and his eyes are like tt 
eye-lids of the morning. 7.1 y Q 

NEF. n.f. [old French, from neve.] The body of a church 
The church of St. Juftina, defigned by Palladio, is fo. 
moft handfome, luminous, diiencumbered building in Italy 
The long nef confifts of a row of five cupola's,* the crofs 
one has on each fide a fingle cupola deeper than the others. 

/ Addijon's Remarks on Itak 

Nefarious, adj. [nefarius, Latin.] Wicked ; abominable. 
The moft nefarious baftards, are they whom the law ftiles 
inceftuous baftards, which are begotten between afeendants 
and defendants, and between collateral, as far as the di¬ 
vine prohibition extends. Ay life’s Parerrn 

NEGA'TION. n. f [ negatio , Lat. negation , Fr.] 

1. Denial; the contrary to affirmation. 

Chance properly fignifies, that all events called cafual, 
among inanimate bodies, are mechanically and naturally pro¬ 
duced according to the determinate figures, textures, and 
motions of thofe bodies, with this only negation , that thofe 
inanimate bodies are not confcious of their own operations. 

. . Bentley. 

Our aflertions and negations fhould be yea and nay, for 
whatfoever is more than thefe is fin. Rogers , Serm. 9. 

2. Defcription by negative. 

Negation is the abfence of that which does not naturally be¬ 
long to the thing we are fpeaking of, or which has no right, ob¬ 
ligation, or neceffity to be prelent with it; as when we fay 
a ftone is inanimate, or blind, or deaf. Watts's Logick. 

Negative, adj. [negatif Fr. negativus , Latin.] 

1. Denying; contrary to affirmative. 

2. Implying only the abfence of fomething. 

There is another way of denying Chrift with our mouths, 
which is negative , when we do not acknowledge and con- 
fefs him. South's Sermons. 

Confider the neceflary connection that is between the ne¬ 
gative and pofitive part of our duty. Tillotfon , Serm. 1. 

3. Having the power to withhold, though not to compel. 

Denying me any power of a negative voice as king, they 
are not afhamed to feek to deprive me of the liberty of ufing 
my reafon with a good confcience. King Charles . 

Ne'gative. n. J'. 

1. A propofition by which fomething is denied. 

Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty ; and they 
are ufually hardeft, and many rimes impoflible to be proved. 

Tillotfon , Serm, l» 

2. A particle of denial ; as, not. 

A purer fubftance is defin’d, 

But by an heap of negatives combin’d; 

Aik what a fpirit is, you’ll hear them cry, 

It hath no matter, no mortality. Cleavelands Poems. 

Ne'gatively. adv. [from negative.] 

1. With denial; in the form of denial; not affirmatively. 
When I alked him whether he had not drunk at all ? he 
anfwered negatively. Boyle. 


ailrWticu /icguci • 

2. In form of fpeech implying the abfence of fomething. 

The fathers draw arguments from the Scripture negatively 
in reproof of that which is evil; Scriptures teach it not, 
avoid it therefore. Hooker , b. j 1 * 

I {hall fhew what this image of God in man is, negativey, 
by {hewing wherein it does not confift; and politively, y 
{hewing wherein it does. ” out " s * erm ’ 

To NE'GLECT. v. a. [ negleCt us , Latin.] 

1. To omit by careleflnefs. 

If he negleCt to hear them, tell it unto the c-lurch. _ 

5 Mat. xvm. 17. 

2. To treat with fcornful heedlefiiiefs. 

3. To poftpone. 

I have been long a fleeper ; but I truft 
My abfence doth negleCt no great delign, 

Which by my prefence might have been concludc- 

Ne'glect. n.f. [; negleCtus , Latin.] 

1. Inftance of inattention. 

2. Carelefs treatment; fcornful inattention. ^ j ^ 

3 
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eived a moft faint negleCt of late, which I have 


__. 6 .—, —I a&ions 

Remote in time, like obje&s 

are not beheld at half their greatnels. 

Denham. 


Prior. 


1. 


2 . 


I have perceiveu a ...... 

rather blamed as my own jealous curioiity, than as a very 
pretence or purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakef. King Lear. 

3. Negligence ; frequency of negledl. 

"Age breeds negleCt in all, and adions 

Lemote in time, 

Remote in place, 

4. State of being unregarded. 

Refcue my poor remains from vile negleSl , 

With virgin honours let my herfe be deck’t, 

And decent emblem. 

Negle'cter. n.f. [from negleft.] One who negledls. 

GLe'ctful. adj. [negleft and full.] 

N" E Heedlefs; carelefs ; inattentive. 

Moral ideas not offering themfelves to the fenfes, but be¬ 
ing to be framed to the underftanding, people are neglectful 
of a faculty they are apt to think wants nothing. Locke. 

Though the Romans had no great genius for trade, yet 
they were not entirely neglectful of it. Arbuth. on Coins. 

2. Treating with indifference. 

If the father carefs them when they do well, {hew a cold 
and neglectful countenance to them upon doing ill, it will 
make themfenfible of the difference. Locke on Education. 
Negle ction. n. f [from negled.] The ftate of being neg¬ 
ligent. 

Negle'ctfully. adv. [from neglectful.] With heedlefs in¬ 
attention ; carelefs indifference. 

Sleeping negledion doth betray to lofs 
The conquefts of our fcarce cold conqueror. Shakef 
Negle ctive. adj. [from negleCt.] Inattentive to, orregardlefs of. 
I wanted not probabilities lufficient to raife jealoufies in 
any king’s heart, not wholly ftupid, and negleCiive of the 
, . King Chari'S. 

Nt iPi^ IG f EN ^ E ' Whence, Fr. negligmtia , Latin.] 

1. Habit of omitting by heedleflhefs, or of a&ing carelefly. 

2 . Inftance of negledl. } 

She let it drop by negligence , 

, And, to th’advantage, I being here, took’t up. Shakef. 
Ne CLIGENT. adj {negligent, Fr. negligens, Latin.] 7 

I * Carelefs ; heedlefs; habitually inattentive. 

you l fend be e fore £ hfe W hath chofm 

_ i r r . , 2 Lbron. xxix. u. 

2. karelels of any particular 

3 . I9 . 

Let ftubborn pride poffefs thee long. 

And be thou negligent of fame ; 

M bi th e eV ’ ry J I ?“ fe t0 e race th y r °ng> 

May ft thou defpife a poet’s name. 

Ne GI.IGENTLY. adv. [from negligent.f 
I. Cardefsly ; heedlefsiy; without exaflnefs. 

andthemtrfYe ofTe ttnts'ha * 

/-pi • , Jr ., al J our elder plays, J 

This and Philafter have the loudeft fame • 

In comely figure rinf >Tmy /ewels ihone %&r ’ 

u- 

m Have you any commit from^^^ 

She was a bufy negotiatin' „ bhakc ft ea f : ’ ! twelfth NUht. 
ing chamber hadYe*fortunate conf an< i m her withd raw- 
king Richard been hatched fpirac I' { °S the king againft 
It IS a common error in « • Bacon's Hen. VII 

many reafons to perS. LyXlTl ’’ JTien have 

which weakeneth them. ’ 7 ° ufe them a]1 at once, 

A fteward to embezzle thofe o-nnrlc l , Bacon. 

nage_; an embaffador to betray h?s nrinp 6 to ma ~ 

negotiate ; are crimes that doubled efor wh °m he Ihould 
quality of the aftors. heir maIl g”ity f rom t j le 

I can difeovernoneof thefe frecu, P nt • * Deca 9 °f P “ty. 
gotiations, unlefs that Luther negluted 

N rf bufeeT”- n ' f Fr. from negotiate ffddy 

ke in their mofen^Vhotlh^ftblT S ff niards okferved to 

^ we th t :: d :f &d a " d n«7i h r folved ’ 

negot, : d 7z:: ne T- 

Plo^ed to treat with 0 theY ^ ^ate .] One em- 

* UOle wbn j r . . 
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endeavouring to work the French up to their demands ; biit 
fay nothing to juftify thofe demands. Swift. 

ndi. rfmm yuxmtlM* 1 Employed in negotia- 


Nego / ti.ating 
tion. 


adj. [from negotiate.] 

Fr.] A blackmoore. 


LiUil* 

NE'GRO. n.f. [Spanifti; negre , Fr.] A blackmoore. 

Negroes tranfplanted into cold and ffegmatic habitations^ 
continue their hue in themfelves and their generations. Brown. 
'NJcti? an r r wifi T/Iq nrliVlr • r? oof fU 1 


. IV. p. ii. 
] To utter 


. I J /Cm UuAUIl y fiu^C/Cy X 

the voice of a horfe or mare. 

Note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

hVfr'hincr rmrl hrmnrlo. rtrr nr>A 


(Jr race of youthful and unhandied coJts^ 

Fetching mad bounds* bellowing and neighing loud. 
They were as fed horfes, every one neighed. Jer. 

Run up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 

And with Ihrill neighings fill the neighbouring plain. 

that nobly wild- 


Sha. 

8. 


v. 


Dry. 


Smith. 


The gen’rous horfe, _ ; 

Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion. 

Neigh, n. f. [from the verb.] The voice of an horfe. 

It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh is like the bidding 
of a monarch, and his countenance enforces homao-e Sha 
NEIGHBOUR, n.f [neh 5 ebup, Saxon.] ° 

One who lives near to another. 

He fent fuch an addition of foot, as he could draw out 
of Oxford and the neighbour garri foils. Clarendon^ 

One who lives in familiarity with another; a word of ci- 

mineJioneft neighbours , 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift's Mifcel. 


vility. 

M afters, my good friends 
Will you undo youtfelves? 

3. Any thing next or near. 

? This man {hall fet me packing ; 

III guts into the neighbour room. 

4. Intimate; confidant. 

The deep revolving witty Buckingham 
r j °. more be th e neighbour to my counfels. Shakef. 

5. [In divinity.] One partaking of the fame nature, and there 

fore entitled to good offices. ’ ere 

The Gofpel allows no fuch term as a ftranger • makes 
every man my neighbour. o mak:es 

To Nei'ghbo<jr. ti. *. [from the noun.] P atsSermm 

1. To adjoin to; to confine on. 

a T he u ft , r r Wbe ? y grows und erneath the nettle. 

And wholfome berries thrive and ripen beft 

Neighbour d by fruit of bafer quality. Shakef. Hen V 

Give me thy hand, J ' V ” 

Be pdot to me, and thy places {hall 
btill neighbour mine. Shakefpeare's Winter's T»1 

th There grow on the leifurely afcendinf hills that neiglt 

ByTofaS 2 td? UiVaIent 3nd 

2. To acquaint with; to make near to. 


Anon. 


Sha. 


1. 


2. 


Add. Cato. 


^Thof 0 ‘Y' w " ith ot hers. 


our nero - 
u Pon their zeal i n 


Place adjoining. 

I could not bear 

I o leave thee in the neighbourhood of death 
But flew in all the hafte of love to find See 
State of being near each other. 

ferve peace ° rder f ° pr6 ' 

be formed into a balance. * necelTary they {hould 
3. Thofe that live within reach nf r> • Swift*, 

NRt'GHBouRLv. adj. [f r0 m neijbbwTZl 

bour ; kind ; civil. g r ^ doming a neigh- 

,0, 

he would pay when he was able a t nd fwore 

He fteals away my cuftomers’- Ven - 

never to return ; judge y ou if £ ’ ll|s hi ^^ ha ^ Under bonds 
S } “ “ 1S ^ be \ n “SUourly dealing. 

Neighbourly.^ rr mm . Afbuthnot s Hijl. 0 f J %n 
NEPTHRP ' H Iom neighbour. Wirh /L- 1 

^ “ »-chof a „e- 

Fight neither with fmall - 7 
king. 

2. It is fometimes the fecond u r 1 K* n 

tl0 Y°£ n Z fentence * ^ 3 ne§ative or Prohibit 

a-Soa^S-S^iS^ftallyetouchit & ... 

. Men come not to lound neither n 

Locke. 
N£i 'ther. 


a ne- 


nor great, fa ve only with the 


' n gs xxii. 3!, 
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NET 


Nei'ther. pronoun. Not either; nor one nor other. 

He neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. Sbakefpcare's Ant. and Cleo-. 

Which of them fhall I take ? 

Both, one, or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d 
If both remain alive. Shakefpearc’s K. Lear. 

Suffice it that he’s dead ; all wrongs die with him : 

Thus I abfolve myfelf, and excufe him. 

Who fav’d my life and honour, but praife neither. Dryd. 
Experience makes us fenfible of both, though our narrow 
. underftandings can comprehend neither . Locke. 

They lived with the friendfhip and equality of brethren, 
neither lord, neither (lave to his brother ; but independent of 
each other. Locke. 

Neo'phytE. n. f [neophyte , Fr. vrfq and £puw.] One regene¬ 
rated ; a convert. 

Neote'rick. adj. [ neotericus , Latin.] Modern; novel; late. 
We are not to be guided either by the mifreports of fome 
ancients, or the capricio’s of one er two neotericks. Grew. 
Nep. n. f. [ nepeta , Lat.] An herb. 

Nepenthe, n.f [v>i and 7r=v$©-\] A drug that drives away 
all pains. 

T here where no paffion, pride, or fhame tranfport. 

Lull’d with the fweet nepenthe of a court; 

There where no fathers, brothers, friends difgrace. 

Once break their reft nor ftir them from their place. Pope. 
NEPHEW, n.f. [nepos, Latin; nevm, French.] 

•I. The fon of a brother or fifter. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove ; 

My brighteft nephew and whom beft I love. Dryden. 

I afk, whether in the inheriting of this paternal power, 
the grandfon by a daughter, hath a right before a nephew by 
a brother ? Locke. 

2. The grandfon. Out of ufe. 

With what intent they were firft publifhed, thofe words 
of the nephew of Jefus do plainly enough fignify, after that 
iny grand-father Jefus had given himfelf to the reading of 
the law and the prophets, and other books of our fathers, 
and had gotten therein fufficient judgment, he propofed al- 
fo to write fomething pertaining to learning and wifdom. 

Hooker, b. v. /. 21. 

Her fire at length is kind, 

Prepares his empire for his daughter’s eafe. 

And for his hatching nephews fmooths the feas. Dryden. 

3. Delcendant, however diftant. Out of ufe. 

All the foils of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven defeents the crown retain’d. Fairy jg. 
Nephri'tick. adj. 1*®- 3 j nephreiique, Fr.] 

1. Belonging to the organs of urine. 

2 . Troubled with the lfone. 

The diet of nephritic perfons ought to be fuch as is op- 
oofite to the alkalefcent nature of the falts in their blood. 
r Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

o. Good againft the ftone. 

The nephritic ftone is commonly of an uniform dufky green ; 
but fome famples I have feen of it that are variegated with 
white, black, and fometimes yellow. JVoodw. Mett.toJJ. 
Ne'potism. n. f. [1 nepotifme , French ; nepos, Latin.] bond- 

nefs for nephews. . ^ . , , 

To this humour of nepotifm Rome owes its prefent fplendor ; 
for it would have been impoffible to have furmfhed out fo 
many glorious palaces with fuch a profufion of pioWs and 
ftatues, had not the riches of the people fallen into different 

NERVE n.f. [nervus , Latin ; nerf, Fr.] The organs of fen- 
fation palling from the brain to all parts of the body. 

The nerves do ordinarily accompany the arteries through 
all the body ; they have alfo blood-veftels, as the other parts 
of the body. Wherever any nerve fends out a branch, or 
■ receives one from another, or where two — J«T 
ther, there is generally a ganglio or plexus. gurney. 

What man dare, I dare : ^ 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear; 

ih TSb 1 .* 

Shall never tremble. Jr 

2. It is ufed bv the poets for finew or tendon. 

Strong Tharyfmed difeharged a Ipeed.ng blow 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves ,n two. Pope s OdjjJ. 
Nerveless, adj. [from nerve.] Without ftreng . 

There funk Thalia, nervelefs, faint and dead, < 

Had not her fifter Satire held her head. Dun ““*' b j / 
Ne'rvous. adj. [ nervofus, Latin.] Well ftrung , g> 

sa ° What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread. 

His limbs how turn’d. Pope’s Odyffey , b. vm. 

2 Relating to the nerves ; having the feat in the nerv . 
i [In medical cant.] Having weak or difeafed nerve • 

Poor, weak, nervous creatures. J 

Ne'rvy. adj. [from nerve.] Strong ; vigorous. Not in ufe. 


Death, that dark fpirit, in his nervy arm doth lie, 
Which being advanc’d, declines, and then men die’. Sha 
Nescience, n. f [from nefcio , Latin.] Ignorance; the Rate 
of not knowing. 


Many of the moft accompiifhed wits of all ases, have 
refolved their knowledge into Socrates his fum total, and 
after all their pains in queft of fcience, have fat down in a 
profefled nefcience ^ Glanv. Seep/. c . ii, 

Soft; tender; eafily hurt. Skh 


Nesh. adj. [neyc, Saxon.] 
Ness. 


in. 


Generally in a 


Shahj. 


1. A termination added to an adjective to change it into a fub 
ftantive, dznotmgjlate or quality ; as, poifonous , poifononfnefs • 
turbid, turbidnefs ; lovely, lovelinefs ; from nippe, Saxon. * 

2. The termination of many names of places where there is 
a headland or promontory ; from neye, Saxon; a nofe of 
land , or headland ; as Inverness. 

NEST, n.f [nej~c, Saxon.] 

1. The bed formed by the bird for incubation and feeding her 
young. 

If a bird’s nejl chance to be before thee in the way, thou 
fhalt not take the dam with the young. Deut.xx ii. 6, 

2. Any place where animals are produced. 

Redi found that all kinds of putrefaction did only afford a 
nejl and aliment for the eggs and young of thofe infe&s he 
admitted. Bentley. 

3. An abode ; place of refidence ; a receptacle. Gf " ’ 
bad fenfe : as, a neft of rogues and thieves. 

Come from that nejl 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural fleep. 

4. A warm clofe habitation, generally in contempt. 

Some of our minifters having livings offered unto them, 
will neither, for zeal of religion, nor winning fouls to God, 
be drawn forth from their warm nefls. Spenfer. 

5. Boxes or drawers ; little pockets or conveniences. 

To Nest. v. n. [from the noun.] To build nefts. 

The cedar ftretched his branches as far as the moun¬ 
tains of the moon, anu the king of birds nefied within his 
leaves. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

Ne'stegg. n.f. [nejl and egg.'] An egg left in the neft to 
keep the hen from forfaking it. 

Books and money laid for ftievv, 

Like nejl eggs, to make clients lay. Hudihm. 

To Ne'stle, v. n. [from nejl.] To fettle; to harbour; to 
lie clofe and fnug, as a bird in her neft. 

Their purpofe was, to fortify in fome ftrong place of the 
wild country, and there nejlle ’till greater fuccours came. 

Bacon’s War with Spain. 

A cock o-ot into a ftable was nejlling in the ftraw among the 

horfes. = , 

The king’s filher wonts commonly by the waterlide, and 

nejllcs in hotlow banks. VEfrang. 

Flutt’ring there they nejlle near the throne. 

And lodge in habitations not their own. Brydtn. 

The floor is ftrowed with feveral plants, amongft which 


Swift’s Mijcd. 


Bonne. 

Prior. 


the fnails nejlle all the winter. Addijon on Italy. 

Mark where the fhy dire£ors creep, 

Nor to the fhore approach too nigh ; 

The monfters nejlle in the deep, 

To feize you in your paffing by. 

To Nestle, v. a. 

1. To houfe, as in a neft. 

Poor heart! 

That labour’ft yet to nejlle thee. 

Thou think’ft by hov’ring here to get a part, 

In a forbidden or forbidding tree. 

Cupid found a downy bed. 

And nejll’d in his little head. 

2 . To chertih, as a bird her young. 

This Ithacus, fo highly is endear d . , 

To this Minerva,' that her hand is ever m his: deeds 
She, like his mother, ne/lles him. _ Cbapim ^ 

Ne'stling. n. f. [from uejile.} A bird juft tak 

Net! 1 ',.; [nati, Gothick; net, Saxon.] A texture: 
wiih large interftices or melhes, ufed commonly as a W 

f ° r al poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net nor lime^ 

The pitfall nor the gin. “Si opo it the 

He made nets of chequer-work for the chap ^P.._ I?> 

top of the pillars. . f Kj r d in a 

Impatience intangles us like the fluttenng ,f Ho i y Living 
net, but cannot at all eafe our trouble. Taylor s noy 
The vegetative tribes, 

Wrapt in a filmy net, and clad with leaves- 
NETHER, adj. [neoSer, Saxon ;• 

only ifimpheTcomparifon! for 
is not now much in ufe.] 

1. Lower; not upper. M 


fbomfr 1 - 
It has the 
in expreffed) but 

. k .x. hill 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English La 
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m. ... *• 

they draw with a full and nether great lip. 

} This odious offspring* 

?itfo™U ^ ^ ^M^sParadlfe Lojl, b. ii. 

The upper part thereof was whey, 

Th \ nethl orange mix’d with grey. . Hudibras, p. , 
A beauteous maid above, but magic arts. 

With barking dogs deform’d her nether parts. ofomme 
As if creat Atlas from his height 
Shou’d link beneath his heav’nly weight, 

And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wall ^ 

Shou’d gape immenfe, and ruffling down ° erwhe ^ 
nether ball. } 


The 


Two poles turn round the globe; 

he firft fublime in heaven, the laft is whirl d 


Dryden. 


Below the regions of the nether world. 

2 . Being in a lower place. 

This fhews you are above, 

You juftices, that thefe our nether crimes, _ 

So fpeedily can venge. Sbakejpeare i King Lear. 

Numberlefs were thofe bad angels, ieen 
Hov’ring on wing under the cope of hell, 

’Twixt upper, nether , and furrounuing fires. Milton. 

3. Infernal; belonging to the regions below. 

No lefs deiire 

To found this nether empire, which might rife, 

In emulation-, oppofite to heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The gods with hate beheld the nether fky, 

The ghofts repine. Dryden s JEn. 

Nf.'theRMOST. n.f. [fuper. of nether .] Loweft. 

Great is thy mercy toward me, and thou haft delivered 
my foul from the nethermojl hell. Pfalm Ixxxvi. 13- 

Undaunted to meet there whatever pow’r, 

Or fpirit, of the nethermoft abyfs 

Might in that noife relide. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. ii* 
All that can be laid of a liar lodged in the very nethermojl 
hell, is this, that if the vengeance of God could prepare 
any place worfe than hell for finners, hell itfelf would be 
too good for him. South s Sermons. 

Heraclitus tells us, that the eclipfe of the fun was after 
the manner of a boat, when the concave, as to our fight, 
appears uppermoft, and the convex nethermojl. Keilaga. Bur. 

Ne'tting. n.f. A reticulated piece of work. 

NE'TTLF. n.f. [neud, Saxon.] A flinging herb well known. 
It hath an apetalous flower, confifting of many ftamina 
included in an empalement; but thefe.are barren; for the 
embryos are produced either on different plants, or on dif¬ 
ferent parts of the lame plant, without any vhible flower, 
which becomes a bivalve feed-veflel, fometimes gathered in¬ 
to round heads, and at other times fmall and hairy, inclofing 
feveral feeds. Miller. 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholfom berries thrive and ripen beft. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of baler quality. Shakef Hen. V. 

Some fo like to thorns and nettles live. 

That none for them can, when they perifh, grieve. JValler. 

To Ne'ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] To fling; to irritate; 
to. provoke. 

The princes were fo nettled at the fcandal of this affront, 
that every man took it to himfelf. L’Ejlrange. 

Although at every part of the Apoftles difeourfe fome of 
them might be uneafy and nettled, yet a moderate filence and 
attention was ftill oblcrved. Bentley. 

NeTwork. n. f [net and ivork.] Any thing reticulated or 
decufiated, at equal diftances, with interftices between the in¬ 
ter ft dtions. 

^ Nor any flail’d in workmanfhip embofs’d ; 

Nor any fkiH’d in loops of fing’ring fine; 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare, 

With this fo curious network to compare. Spenfer. 

A large cavity in the linciput was filled with ribbons, lace’ 
and embroidery, wrought together in a curious piece of net- 

Jggkr, , r „ Addifon’s SpeBator. 

JNiLYFR. adv. [nc ever, njeppe, Saxon; ne xppe, not ever 1 

1. At no time. J 

2. It is ufed in a form of fpeech handed down by the l eft 
writers, but lately accufed, I think, with juftice, of fole- 
ofm ; as, he is mijlaken though never fo wife. It is now main¬ 
tained, that propriety requires it to be expreffed thus, he is 
nujtaken though ever Jo wije ; that is, he is mijlaken how wife 
loever pc be. The common mode can only be defended bv 
implying a very harfh anti unprecedented ellipfis ; he is mlf- 
taken though Jo wife, as never ivas any : fuch however is cue 
common ufe of the word among the beft authors. 

By its own force deftroy’d, fruition ceas’d, ’ 

And always weary’d, I was never pleas’d. Prior. 


NFL 

Never any thing Was fo World-. 

r lvv. Tup teach the world to believe, 

the affefls of any on, <*,«£* T’ Bacm > s y Nat H ;jj. 

'ttSPr*. -" -zfi 
E&—* - —• 

That prince whom you efpoufe although never lo v^on- 
oufiy, is^he principal in war, you but a fecond. Sw,j t. 

3 ' In Whofoeve e ; has a faithful friend to guide him, may carry 
his eyes in another man’s head, and yet fee 

4 . It feems in fome phrafes to have the fenfe of an adjective. 

N< He an'fwered him to never a word, infomuch that the go- 
11 j matt. xxvn. 14. 

vernour marvelled. , . 

* It is much ufed in compofition ; as, never-en ding, having 
no end ; of which fome examples are fubjoined. 

Nature affiureth us by never-L ailing experience, and reafon 
by infallible demonftration, that our times upon the earth 
have neither certainty nor durability. Raleigh. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude. Milton. 

Your never A ailing fword made war to ceafe. 

And now you heal us with the ads of peace. Waller. 

So com in fields, and in the garden flow’rs. 

Revive and raife themfelves with mod’rate ftiow’rs ; 

But over-charg’d with never -ceafing rain, 

Become too moift. Wallet. 

Our heroes of the former days, 

Deferv’d and gain’d their never-fading bays; Rofcommon. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays. 

Nor Linus crown’d with never-fading bays; Dryden. 

Leucippus, with his never-erring dart. Dryd. Ovid. 
Farewel, ye never -opening gates. Dryden. 

He to quench his drought fo much inclin’d, 

May fnowy fields and nitrous paftures find ;' 

Meet ftores of cold fo greedily purfu’d. 

And be refrefh’d with never-waftmg food. Blackmore. 

Norton hung down his never-blafhing head, 

And all was hulh’d, as folly’s felf laydfcad. Pope’s Dune. 

What the weak head with ftrongeft biafs rules. 

Is pride, the never-failing; y ice of fools. Pope. 

Thy bufy never -meaning face. 

Thy ferew’d up front, thy ftate grimace. Swift. 

Nevertheless, adv. [never the lefs.] Notwithftanding that. 
They plead that even fuch ceremonies of the church of 
Rome as contain in them nothing which is not of itfelf 
agreeable to the word of God, ought neverthclsjs to be 
abolifned. Hooker, b. iv. 

Many of our men were gone to land, and our fhips ready 
to depart ; neverthelefs the admiral, with fuch fhips only 
as could fuddenly be put in readinefs, made forth towards 

them - Bacon, 

Creation muft needs infer providence ; and God’s making 
the world, irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or 
that a being of a dependent nature remains neverthelefs 1 in¬ 
dependent upon him in that refpea. South’s Sermons. 

Neurology, n.f [vfupov and ao^o?.] A defeription of the 
nerves. 

Neu rotomy. n. f [veupov and ts/avw.] The anatomy of the 
nerves. 

NEU'TER. adj. [neuter, Latin ; neutre , Fr.] 

1. Indifferent ; not engaged on either fide; 

The general divifion of the Britilh nation is into whio-s 
and tories ; there being very few, if any, who ftand neuter 
in the difpute, without ranging themfelves under one of thefe 
denominations. Addifon s Freeholder , N' . 

2. [In grammar.] A noun that implies no fex. 

I he adjedives are neuter, and animal muft be underftood 
to make it grammar. , 

iS n^ at whkh J .% nifcs neither 
paffion, but fome ftate or condition of being; as , fedeo, I 

„ r rv • i-jT- . ^ ar ^ds Latin Grammar. 

Meu ter. n.f One indifferent and unengaged. 

The learned heathens may be looked u°pon as neuters in 
the matter, when all thefe prophecies were new to theT 

different." UCa “ 0n h3d j 1 ' e , inter Pr e tation of them in- 

Addifon on the Chri/han Religion. 

18 D vr t 
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NEW 

Neu'tral. adj. [neutral, French.] 

1. Indifferent ; not a£Hng ; not engaged on either fide. 

Who can be wife, amaz’d, temp’rate and furious, 
Loyal and neutral , in a moment ? No man. Sbakefpeare. 

. He no fooner heard that king Henry was fettled by his 
vidory, but forthwith he fent ambaffadors unto him, to pray 
that he would ftand neutral. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The allies may be fupplied for money, from Denmark and 
other neutral Fates. Acldifon on the War . 

2 . Indifferent ; neither good nor bad. 

Some things good, and fome things ill do feem, 

And neutral fome, in her fantaftic eye. Davies. 

3. Neither acid nor alkaline. 

Salts which are neither acid nor alkaline, are called »«/- 
tral. Arbuthnot . 

Neu'tral. n.f One who does not aa nor engage on either 
fide. 

The treacherous who have milled others, and the neutrals 
and the falfe-hearted friends and followers, who have ftarted 
afide like a broken bow, are to be noted. Bacon. 

Neutrality, n.f. [neutrality French.] 

1. A ftate of indifference; of neither friendlliip nor hoftility. 

Men who poffefs a ftate of neutrality in times of publick 
danger, defert the common intereft of their fellow-fubjedb. 

Addifon. 

The king, late griefs revolving in his mind, 

Thefe reafons for neutrality aftign’d. Garth's Ovid. 

All pretences to neutrality are juftly exploded, only in¬ 
tending the fafety and eafe of a few individuals, while the 
publick is embroiled. This was the opinion and praaice of 
the latter Cato. Swift. 

2. A ftate between good and evil. 

There is no health : phyficians fay, that we 
At bell enjoy but a neutrality. Donne. 

Neu'trally. adv. [from neutral .] Indifferently ; on neither 
part. 

NEW. adj. [newyd, Wellh ; neop, Saxon ; ncuf Fr.] 

1. Not old ; frelh; lately produced, made or had ; novel. It 
is ufed of things : as, young of perfons. 

What’s the neivejl grief?- 

—That of an hour’s age doth hifs the fpeaker; 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Do not all men complain how little we know, and how 
much is ftill unknown ? And can we ever know more, un- 
lefs fomething new be difcovered ? Burnet. 

2. Modern; of the prefent time. 

Whoever converfes much among old books, will be fome¬ 
thing hard to pleafe among new. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

3. Not antiquated ; having the effecSl of novelty. 

There names infcrib’d unnumber’d ages paft. 

From time’s firft birth, with time itfelf fhall laft ; 

Thefe ever new , nor fubjedl to decays. 

Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. Pope . 

4. Not habituated ; not familiar. 

Such affemblies, though had for religion’s fake, may ferve 
the turn of heretics, and fuch as privily will inftil their poi- 
fon into new minds. Hooker, b. v. 

Seiz’d with wonder and delight, 

Gaz’d all around me, new to the tranfporting fight. Dryd. 

Twelve mules, a ftrong laborious race. 

New to the plough, unpraclis’d in the trace. Pope. 

5. Renovated ; repaired, fo as to recover the firft ftate. 

Men after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and almoft 
neW ' Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

6. Frelh after any thing. 

Nor dare we trull fo foft a meffenger, 

New from her ficknefs to that northern air. Dryd.cn . 

7. Not of ancient extraction. 

A fuperior capacity for bufinefs, and a more extenfive 
knowledge, are lleps by which a new man often mounts to 
favour, and outlhines the reft of his contemporaries. Addif. 

New. adv. This is, I think, only ufed in compofition for 
newhy which the following examples may explain. 

As foon as Ihe had written them, a new fwarm of thoughts 
ftinmng her mind, Ihe was ready with her foot to give the 
new-born letters both to death and burial. Sidney , b. ii. 

God hath not then left this to chufe that, neither would 
rejedl that to chufe this, were it not for fome new-grown 
occafion, making that which hath been better worfe. Hooker. 
So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his fpeckled breaft. 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs. 

As for great joyance of his new-c ome gueft. Fairy df 
Who are the violets now 

That ftrow the green lap of the new -come fpring. Shake]. 

Your mailer’s lines 

Are full of new -found oaths ; which he will break 
As eafily as I do tear this paper. Sbakefpeare , 

Will you with thofe infirmities Ihe owes. 

Unfriended, imu-adopted to our hate. 

Dower’d with our curie, and ftranger’d with qur oath, 
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Take her or leave her ? Stefa,,, Ki 

Left by a multitude ’ & Lear < 

I 'he Kcw-heal’d wound of malice Ihould break n„t c, 
Bow, ftubborn knees ; and heart with firings Pf 
Be foft as fmevvs of the t/rw-born babe. ffi_T,%* 

Now hath my foul brought forth her prodigy J ' Ham - 
And I a gafping, deliver’d mother, ’ 

Have woe to woe, forrow to forrow join’d. Sh J? 

I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And lafting fealty to the new -made kina;.’ D TT 

He faw heav’n bloffom with a new -born li<*ht * ’ 

On which, as on a glorious ftranger o-az’d & 5 
The golden eyes of night; whofe beams made bright 
1 he way to Beth’lem, and as boldly blaz’d • 0 1 

Nor alk’d leave of the fun, by day as night.’ Qralhn 
1 ve leen the morning s lovely ray J ’ 

Hover o’er the new -born day ; 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night, 

W'hen a ruddy ftorm, whofe fcoul 
Made heaven’s radiant face lock foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night 

To blot the newly bloffom’d light. Q ra n 

Some tree, whofe broad fmooth leaves together fow’d * 
And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thofe middle parts ; that this new -comer fhame, 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milt P /„/? 

Their father’s ftate, * * J ’ 

And «^-entrufted feeptre. Milton's Poems. 

The K^w-created world, which fame in heav’n 
Long had foretold. Milton's Paradife LoL 

His evil __ 

Thou ufeft, and from thence createft more good, 
Witnefs this new-mzde world, another heav’n. Milton. 

All clad in livelieft colours, frelh and fair 
As the bright flowers that crown’d their brighter hair; 

All in that Tzm'-blown age which does infpire 
Warmth in themfelves, in their beholders fire. Cowley. 

While from above adorn’d with radiant light, 

A new- born fun furpris’d the dazzled fight. Rofcommm. 
If it could, yet that it fhould always run them into fuch 
a machine as is already extant, and not often into fome new - 
fafhioned one, fuch as was never feen before, no reafon can 
be affigned or imagined. Ray on the Creation. 

This Englilh edition is not fo properly a translation, as a 
new compofition, there being feveral additional chapters in 
it, and feveral new- moulded. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

New-found lands accrue to the prince whofe fubjeff makes 
the firft dilcovery. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Let this be nature’s frailty, or her fate. 

Or Ifgrim’s counfel, her new- chofen mate. Dryden. 

When the flood in its own depths was drown’d, 

It- left behind it falfe and flipp’ry ground ; 

And the more folemn pomp was ftill deferr’d, 

’Till new -born nature in frelh looks appear’d. Dryden , 

Shewn all at once you dazzled fo our eyes, 

As mu-born Pallas did the Gods furprife j 

When fpringing forth from Jove’s «m>-cloling wound, 

She ftruck the warlike fpear into the ground. Dryden. 

A bird new- made, about the banks Ihe plies, 

Not far from Ihore, and Ihort excurfions tries. Dryden. 
Our houfe has fent to-day 

T’ infure our new-bu\\t velfel, call’d a play. Dryden. 

’Twas eafy now to guefs from whence arofc, 

Her new- made union with her ancient foes. Dryden. 

Then curds and cream, 

And new-hid eggs, which Baucis’ bufy care 
Turn’d by a gentle fire, and roafted rare. Dryd. Boccace. 

When pleading Matho, born abroad tor air. 

With his fat paunch fills his ncw-fzMoned chair. Dryd. 

A new-f orm’d faction does your power oppofe. 

The fight’s confus’d, and all who met were foes. Dryden, 
If thou ken’ll from far 
Among the Pleiads a new -kindled ftar; 

If any fparkles than the reft more bright, 

’Tis Ihe that Ihines in that propitious light up™- 
If we confider new-born children, we {hall have e 
fon to think that they bring many ideas into the worW ^ 
them. 

Drummers with vellom-thunder Iha^e the jn , ^ 

To greet the /^w-rnade bride. a d s 

Ah Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half. 

Than does their fawns, or cows the KeW ^g^p^ ora ls. 

The prodor exhibits his proxy from the dean and chap ter > 
and prefents the new-cleSte d bilhop to the xl jJjijP?^p arer ^n. 

The tin v-fallen young here bleating fortheir i3 - ms ’ p 
The larger here, and there the leffer lambs. ^ ^ 

A KfW-married man and an a.s. are " 
married man and a pack-horfe, fadd-led. 1 J.earu 
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nr fnolilh love of novelty. - 

At Chriftmas I no mote dehre a . ? 

Than wilh a fnow in May’s newfangled Ihows , > 

It of each thing, that in l'eafon grows. Shake/. 3 
Thofe charities are not newfangled devices of yefterday, 

T T-amVi eness. 3 foolilh love of novelty. 

NE T to nMemfi both of manner, apparel, and each 

The women would be loth to come behind the fafhion m 
Jfi^nefs of the manner, tf not m cofthnefs of^the 

matter. 

^mcornpafs round which the fhircafe is carried. 

Let the P flairs to the upper rooms be upon a fa'>; 0 P en 
newel, and finely railed in. Bacon, Ejayj6. 

2. Newel ; novelty. 1 j-r 

Ne'v/ing. n.f [from new.] Yell or barm. J • 

Ne'wly. adv. [from new.] Frelhly ; lately. 

Such is the power of that fweet paflion. 

That it all fordid bafenefs doth repel, 

A nd the refined mind doth newly falhion 
Into a fairer form. Spenfer’s Hymn on Love. 

Pier breath indeed thofe hands have newly ftopp d. bba. 
They newly learned by the king’s example, that attamders 
do not interrupt the conveying cf title to the crown. Bacon. 
Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin ; 

Some bee hacl ftung it newly. # Suck.irg. 

Then rubb’d it o’er with newly gather’d mint. Dryd. 

Ne'wness. n.f. [from new.] Prefhnefs; latenefs; novelty; 
recentnefs ; ftate of being new. 

His device was to come without any device, all in white 
like a new knight, but fo new as his newnefs ftiamed moft 
of the others long exercife. ^ Sidney , b. ii. 

Away, my friends, new flight; 

And happy newnefs that intends old right. Sbakefpeare. 
Words borrowed of antiquity do lend majefty to ftile, they 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermifiion do 
win to themfelves a kind of grace-like newnefs. B. John. 

Their ftories, if they had been preferved, and what elfe 
was then performed in that newnefs of the world, there 
could nothing of more delight have been left to pofterity. 

Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 
In thefe difturbances, 

A.nd newnefs of a wav’ring government, 

T’ avenge them of their former grievances. Dan. C. War. 
Newnefs in great matters, was a worthy entertainment for 
a fearching mind ; it was an high tafte, fit for the relifh. 

South's Sermons. 

There are fome newneffes of Englilh, tranflated from the 
beauties of modern tongues, as well as from the elegances 
of the latin ; and here and there fome old words are fprinkled, 
which for their fignificance and found, deferved not to be an¬ 
tiquated. Dryden's Don Sebajlian. 

When Horace writ his fatyrs, the monarchy of his C^far 
was in its newnefs , and the government but juft made eafy 
to his conquered people. Dryden's Juvenal. 

NEWS. n. f. without the Angular, [ from new, nouvelles, Fr.] 
I. Frefh account of any thing; fomething not heard before. 

As he was ready to be greatly advanced for fome noble 
pieces of fervice which he did, he heard news of me. Sidney. 

When Rhea heard thefe neius, (he fled from her hufband 
to her brother Saturn. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Evil news rides fall, while good news baits. Milt. Agonijl. 

With fuch amazement as weak mothers ufe, 

And frantick gefture, he receives the news. Waller. 

Now the books, and now the bells, 

And now our a£l the preacher tells, 

To edify the people ; 

All our divinity is news. 

And we have made of equal ufe 

The pulpit and the fteeple. Dmham 

1 he amazing neius of Charles at once was fpread 
At once the general voice declared 5 

Our gracious prince was dead. jj, i 

flrongandtiX ^ ^ ^ F 00r t0 * pr eyjoZ 

They have news- gatherers and intelligencers diftribS 
into their feveral walks, who bring in theh-relpeaive quotas 

kingdom.' ac ^ ualnted with thc ^ourfe of the whole 
2 ' prefent times h ^ aCC ° Unt ° f 
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ther tbe principles than the truth of ^the new ^ r ^ ^ not pc 
Advertife both in every news- p p > W arn- 

your fault or mine, if our country-men^^ Dra ^ ers Letters. 

in %V^A is p-enerally his own news- writer. I cannot but 
obferve from that paragraph, that (Ms 

tH PampfleK and JZplpers have been M of me- ^ 
Many tales devis d, 

Which oft the ear of greatnefs needs muft hear, 

By fmiline pick-thanks and bale newo-mongero. 

hisTather’s will, and turning ftock-jobber, 
bufy body, meddling with other peoples afFat.s JrtehmA 
Nfwt n r. Teuete, Saxon. Newt is fuppoled by Skinner to 

blLtr'aied r from rrrr evet.] Eft 5 fin«U ^niVmZ 
fuppofed to be appropriated fome lo the land, and iome to 

the water. 

Oh thou ! whofe felf-fame mettle. 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man* is puft, 

Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, . . 

The gilded neWt , and eyelefs Venom’d worm. Shake]. 

Newts and blind worms do no wrong ; _ 

Come not near our fairy queen. Sha. M. Night s Dream. 
Such humidity is obferved in newts and water-lizards, espe¬ 
cially if their fkins be perforated or pricked. Brown's V. Err. 
New-year’s-gift. n.f. [new, year, and gift.] Prefent made 
on the firft day of the year. 

If I be ferved fuch a trick, I’ll have my brains taken out 
and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new-year s-gift. 

Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
When he fat on the throne diftributing new-year's-gifts, 
he had his altar of incenfe by him, that before they received 
gifts they might call a little incenfe into the fire; which all 
gcod chriftians refufed to do. Stilling feet. 

NEXT. adj. [ next, Saxon, by a colloquial change trom 
nefiyz or nypyz, the fuperlative of ne)3 or nyfi ; nee ft, ocottiih.] 

1. Neareft in place ; immediately fucceeding in order. 

Want fupplieth itfelf of what is next , and many times the 
next way. Bacon , Effay 14. 

The queen already fat 
High on a golden bed ; her princely gueft: 

Was next her fide, in order fat the reft. Dryd. Virg. AEn % 
The next in place and punifhment were they, 

Who prodigally throw their fouls away. Dryden , Mn. vi. 

2. Neareft in any gradation. 

If the king himfelf had ftayed at London, or, which had 
been the next bell, kept his court at York, and fent the 
army on their proper errand, his enemies had been fpeedily 
fubdued. Clarendon . 

O fortunate young man ! at lead your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the fecond praife. Dryden . 
Finite and infinite, being by the mind looked on as mo¬ 
difications of expanfion and duration, the.ua/ thing to be 
confidered, is, how the mind comes by them. ^ Locke. 
That’s a difficulty next to impoftible. Rowe. 

Next. adv. At the time or turn immediately fucceeding. 

Th’ unwary nymph 

Defir’d of Jove, when next he fought her bed’, 

Tq grant a certain gift. Addifon's Ovid Met am. b. iii. 

Nias, n.f [niais, French.] Simple/filly, and foolilh. 

A nias hawk is one taken newly from the neft, and not 
abfeto help itfelf; and hence nifey, a filly perfon. Bailey. 
NIB. n.f [neb, Saxon, the face ; nebbe, Dutch, the bill] 

1. The bill or beck of a bird. See Neb. 

2. The point of any thing, generally of a pen. 

A tree called the bejuco, which twines about other trees, 
with its £nd hanging downwards, travellers cut the nib off 
it, and prefently a fpout of water runs out from it as clear 
a s pryftal. Derbam. 

INi bijed. adj. [from mb.] Having a nib. 

To N^ble. v.' a. [from nib, the beak or mouth.] 

1. rp bite by little at a time; to eat flowly. 

•y h y tur fy mountains, where live nibbling Iheep, 

And flat meads thatch’d with ftover them to keep. Sha 
^It is the rofe that bleeds, when he 
L‘bHes his nice phlebotomy. Cloaveland’s Poem:. 

Had not he better have bora wats nMling of his plants and 

SC ^ "••“%!&» -Mts 

Many there arc who nibble without leave^’ * ^ 

JJut none, who are not born to tafte, furvive. GranvP 

2. To bite as a filh does the bait. anvil. 

n j-i r , The roving trout 
Greedily fucks in the twining bait. 

To MW? Tn. K ^ fal ‘ aCi0U! meat - 

I. To bite at. 


As ptdgeons bill, fo wedlock would be nibbling. 


Shakef 

They 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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They gape at rich revenues which you hold, 

And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. Drydeft * 
I 3 ut if you would be nibbling, here is a hand to flay your 

^, aC \ , . . . Drydens Don Seba/lian. 

Plunging himfelf in mud, and then lifting up his head a 
little, he cafts out the faid firing; which the little fifties 
taking for a worm, and rubbling at it, he immediately plucks 
them both in together GWr Muf*um> 

2. To carp at; to find fault with. 

r r ; e / t 7 urnin g a ful ! ai ‘fwer to my book, he mani- 

reitly rails a nibbling at one fingle paflage in it. Til lot Pref. 

[from nibble.] One that bites by little at a rime.' 
NICE. adj. [nej-e, Saxon, foft.] 

r. Accurate in judgment to minute exaanefs ; fuperfluoufly 
exadt. It is often ufed to exprefs a culpable delicacy. 

Such a man was Argalus, as hardly the nicejl eye can find 

PO b m ‘, a a Sidn^l 

ne that itands upon a fiipp’ry place, 

Makes nice of no vile hold to ftay him up. Sha. IC John 
Nor be fo nice in tafte myfelf to -know, 

If what I fwallow be a thrufh or no. Dry cl. Perfius. 

Thus critics, of lefs judgment than caprice, 

Curious, not knowing, not exaft, but nice, 

Form fhort ideas, and offend in arts, 

As moft in manners, by a love to parts. Pope on Crit. 

Our author, happy in a judge fo nice , 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice. Pope. 

2. Delicate ; fcrupuloufly and minutely cautious. 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import. Shakcf. Romeo and Juliet. 

Dear love ! continue nice and chafte ; 

For if you yield, you do me wrong ; 

Let duller wits to love’s end hafte, 

I have enough to woo thee long. Donne. 

Of honour men at firft: like women nice,. 

Raife maiden fcruples at unpraftis’d vice. E. Hallifax. 
Having been compiled by Gratian, in an ignorant age, we 
ought not to be too nice in examining it. Baker 

3. Faftidious; fqueamifh. 

God hath here 

Varied his bounty fo with new delights. 

As may compare with heaven 3 and to tafie, 

Think not I ftiall be nice. Milt. Par. LoJl. 

4. Eafily injured ; delicate. 

With how much eafe is a young mule betray’d ? 

How nice the reputation of the maid \ Rofcommon. 

5. Formed with minute exaftnels. 

Indulge me but in love, my other pafiions 
Shall rife and fall by virtue’s nicejl rules. Addiforis Cato . 

6. Requiring fcrupulous exaftnefs. 

Suppofing an injury done, it is a nice point to proportion 
the reparation to the degree of the indignity. L’EJlrange. 

My progrefs in making this nice and troublefome experi¬ 
ment, I have fet down more at large. Newton's Opt. 

7. Refined. 

A nice and fubtile happinefs I fee 
Thou to thyfelf propofeft, in the choice 
Of thy afiociates, Adam; and wilt tafte 
No pleafure, tho’ in pleafure folitary. Milt. P. LoJl. 

8. Having lucky hits. This fignification is not in ufe. 

When my hours 

Were nice and lucky, men aid ranfom lives 
Of me for jefts. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Ni'cely. adv. [from nice.] 

1. Accurately; minutely; fcrupuloufiy. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefpcare’s K. Lear. 

What mean thofe ladies which, as tho’ 

They were’ to take a clock to pieces, go 
So nicely about the bride ? Donne. 

He ought to ftudy the grammar of his own tongue, that 
he may underftand his own country-fpeech nicely , and fpeak 
it properly. . Locke. 

The next thing of which the dofes ought to be nicely de¬ 
termined, are opiates. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

At nicely carving fhew thy wit; 

But ne’er prefume to eat a bit. Swift's Mijcell. 

2. Delicately. 

The inconveniences attending the beft of governments, 
we quickly feel, and are nicely fenfible of the fhare that we 
bear in them. Atterbury. 

Ni'ceness. n.f. [from nice.] 

1. Accuracy; minute exaftnefs. 

Where’s now that labour’d nicenefs in thy drefs. 

And all thofe arts that did the fpark exprefs. Dryden. 

2. Superfluous delicacy or exaftnefs. 

A ftrange nicenefs were it in me to refrain that from the 
ears of a pcrfon reprefenting fo much worthinefs, which I 
am glad even to rocks and woods to utter. Sidney. 
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Unlike the nicenefs of bur modern dames, 

Affected nymphs, with new affe&d names 
■ Nor P^ce them where 

Road crabs offend the nicenefs of their nofe. 

Ni cety. n.f. [from met:.] 

1. Minute accuracy of thought. 

Nor was this nicety of his judgment confined only to Ip. 
re, but was the fame in all other narf« nf } 


Men. 


L>ryden, 


ture. 


other parts of ait. 


r nor. 


2. Accurate performance. 

As for the workmanfhip of the old Roman nillpro 1 
ancients have not kept to the nicety of proportion •, ^ 

art much as the moderns. "jddifnn r^ e 

3. Faftidious delicacy ; fqueamilhfiefs. J on Ital h 

He them with fpeeches meet 
Does fair intreat; no courting nicety. 

But Ample true, and eke unfeigned fweet. p v gj 

So love doth loath difdainful nicety. 

4. Minute obfervation ; punctilious diferimination ; fubtiltv 

If reputation attend thefe conquefts, which depend on the 
finenefs and niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit If 
men fo employed, fliould perplex and fublitize the fio-nifi^ 
tion of founds. 5 ‘ j 

His conclufions are not built upon any niceties, or folitarv 
and uncommon appearances, but on the moft Ample and 
obvious circumftances of thefe terreftrial bodies. fifam 

5. Delicate management'; cautious treatment. 

Love fuch nicety requires, 

, One blaft wI11 P ut out all l*is fires. Swift's Poems 

6. Effeminate foftnefs. 

7. Niceties, in the plural, is. generally applied to dainties or 
delicacies in eating. 

Nichar. n.f. 

The characters are : it hath a polypetalous or a monope- 
talous flower, cut very deeply into fevcral fegments, but is 
almoft of an anomalous figure ; from vvhofe calyx arifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a pod, befetall over with 
prickles, in which are contained one or two round hard feeds. 

NICHE, n. f [French.] A hollow in which a ftatuemay 
be placed. 

Niches , containing, figures of white florae or marble, Ihould 
not be coloured in their concavity too black. JVotton. 

They not from temples, nor from gods refrain, 

But the poor lares from the niches feize, 

If they be little images that pleafe. Dryden. 

On the fouth a long majeftic race 
Of ^Egypt’s priefts, the gilded niches grace. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates are well enough qua¬ 
lified to read pamphlets againft religion' and high-flying; 
whereby they fill their niches , and carry themfelves through 
the world with that dignity which beft becomes a fenator 
and a fquire. Sivift's Mifcellanies. 

NICK, n.f [niche, Teutonick, the twinkling of an eye.] 

1. Exaft point of time at which there is neceflity or convenience. 

That great inffrument of ftate had foreknowledge of it, 
but fufFered the fatal thread to be fpun out to that length 
for fome politick refpefts, and then to cut it oft' in the very 
nick. Howel's Vocal Foreji. 

What in our watches that in us is found, 

So to the height and- nick we up be wound, 

No matter by what hand or trick. Suckling 

That trick, 

Had it come in the nick. 

Had touch’d us to the quick. Denham. 

Though dame fortune feem to fmile, 

And leer upon him for a while; 

She’ll after fhew him in the nick 

Of all his glories a dog trick. Hudibras, p. i. cant . 3* 

And fome with fymbols, figns, and tricks, 

Engravejl in planetary nicks, 

With their own influences will fetch them 
Down from their orbs, arreft and catch them. Hw. 
This nick of time is the critical occalion for the gainn g 
of a point. L Rf range. 

2. A notch cut in any thing. [Corrupted from nock or notch .J 

3. A fcore; a reckoning. , , 

Launce his man told me, he lov’d her art of all nick. <•> a.-.. 

4. A winning throw, [niche, Fr. a ludicrous trick.] 

Come, feven’s the main, 

Cries Ganymede; the ufual trick 
Seven, flur a fix, eleven a nick. 

To Nick. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by fome flight artin 
•ufed at the lucky moment. 

Is not the winding up of witnefs .. 

A nicking more than half the bus’nefs ? Hudibras, • 
The juft feafon of doing things muft be nick d, an- a 
cidents improved. L’EJlrange, FM A 

Take away paflion while it is predominant and afloat, ■ 
juft in the critical height of it, nick it with toieluckyorunL^ 
word, and you may certainly over-rule it. 

2. To cut in nicks or notches. jflj 

?. 


Prior. 
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His beard they have fing’d ofF with brands of fire ; 

And ever as it blaz’d they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. 

My mafter preaches patience, and the while 

His man with feifiars nicks him like a fool. ^ Shallefpeare. 

Breaks watchmen’s heads, and chairmen’s glaflcs. 

And thence proceeds to nicking fafties. Prior. 

7. To fuit, as tallies cut in nicks. 

^ Words nicking and refembling one another, are applicable 
to different fignifications. Camden’s Remains. 

To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to difappoint by fome trick 
or unexpected turn. 

Why ihould he follow you ? 

The itch of his affection fhould not then 

Have nick’d his captainfhip, at fuch a point. Shakefpeare. 

Nickna'me. n.f. {iiomde tuque, French.] A name given in 
feoffor contempt; a term of derifion ; an oppro'bious or con¬ 
temptuous appellation. 

The time was when men were had in price for learning ; 
now letters only make men vile. He is upbraidingly called 
a poet, as if it were a contemptible nickname. Ben. Jtrbnfon. 

My mortal enemy hath not only falfely furmifed me to be 
a feigned perfon, giving me nicknames, but alfo hath offered 
lar^e fums of money to corrupt the princes with whom I 
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One fhe found 

With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown’d. 
Of gentle blood; but one whofe niggard fate 
Had fet him far below her high e'ftate. 

Sparing; wary. 

Moft free of queftion, 


Dryden* 


__ __ but to our demands 

Niggard in his reply. Shakefpeare's Hamlet . 

To Ni'ggard. v. a. [from the noun.] To flint. 

The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 

And nature muft obey neceflity; 

Which we will niggard with a little reft. Shakefpeare. 
'ggardish. adj. [from niggard.] Having fome difpofition 

Avarice ; fordid 


Ni 

to avarice; 
Niggardliness 
parcimony 


n. f. [from niggardly.] 

rcimony. 

Niggardlinefs is not good hufoandry, nor geherofity, 
firm. AddiRon’s Spectator, NT 


pro- 

443 * 


1. 


princes with whom 1 
Bacon’s Hen. VII. 


- r — 

large fums of money to corrupt 
have been retained. 

So long as her tongue was at liberty, there was not a 
word to be got from her, but the fame nickname in derifion. 

L'Ejlrange. 

To Nickna'me. v. a. To call by an opprobrious appellation. 
You nickname virtue vice ; 

For virtue’s office never breaks men’s troth. Shakef. 

Lds feem thefe facts which treafons nickname force; 
Than fuch a fear’d ability for more. Denham. 

To Ni'ctate. v. a. [nidto, Latin.] To wink. 

There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes, which are want¬ 
ing in man; as the feventh or fufpenfory mufcle of the eye, 
the nictating membrane, and the ftrong aponeurofes on the 
Tides of the neck. Ray. 

Nide. n.f [nidus, Lat.] A brood : as, a nide of pheafants. 
Nidget. n.f. [corrupted from nithing or niding. The op¬ 
probrious term with which the man was anciently branded 
who refufed to come to the royal ftandard in times of exi¬ 
gency.] A coward ; a daftard. 

There was one true Englifti word of greater force than 
them all, now out of all ufe; it fignifieth no more than ab- 
jeft, bafeminded, falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget . Camden. 
Nidifica tion. n.f. [nidificatio, Latin.] The aft of build¬ 
ing nefts. 

That place, and that method of nidif cation, doth abun¬ 
dantly anfwer the creature’s occafions. Derham. 

Ni'ding. adj. [from nfS, Saxon, vilenels.] 

Niding, an old Englifn word iignifying abjedl, bafe-jninded. 
falfe-hearted, coward, or nidget. Carew 

Nido'rous. adj [mdonux, from nicler.] Refembling the fmell 
or tafte of roafted fat. b 

Incenfe and nidortms fmells, fuch as of facrifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to de- 
vohon; wh,ch they may do by a kind of contriftation of 
the fpmts, and partly alio by heating and exalting then,. Bac 
The figns of the funflions of the ftomach being depraved, 
are eru&mou. e.ther with the tafte of the aliment, acid 
rmlorofe, or fetid, refembling the tafte of rotten eggs. 

Ni'nnuncT'rv „ r rf Arbuthnct an Aliments. 

WtDORosny. H f [from mdorm,. ] Eruflation with the 
icJtc of undigcftcd roaft-meat. 

The cure of tills nidorefay is, by vomiting and purging. 

Nid’-t a^tiak r r ■ ■ ■ r - Flayer on the Humours. 

ing in tfe neil. y - ^ The «f remain- 

The ground of this popular prance might he the com 

CSS tl£pi 

^-n.j'The 

My niece Plantagcnet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glofter Shu K ITT 
While he thus his niece beftows, ' ^ R ’ iI1- 

NI'GGARrm/^-SSckj A T 

geoni afordid/ avTlus, parcitiious fSw! 3CUrmUd - 

weeds or U mud. t If fine g^vel to 

weres to fpoil tliy beauty ’ UnjUft m iS? rd ‘ make 

Be not a niggard of your fpeech. « fV’h \ «• 

Serve him as a grudging mafter, ^ ^ 

As a penurious niggard of his wealth. p 

PiygSards of advice on no pretence • M iW 
For the word avarice is that of fa* ’ _ . 

Pope on Cnt . 


fufion. Add'tfo. 

Ni'ggardly. adj. [from niggard.] 

Avaricious ; fordidly parcimonioiiis. 

Where the owner of the ho ufe will be botffitiful, it is not 
for the fteward to be niggardly. Hall. 

Love is like a penurious god. Very niggardly of bis oppor¬ 
tunities ; he muft be watched like a hard-hearted treafurer. 

Dryden’s Spanijh Friar „ 
Why are we fo niggardly to flop at one fifth ? Why do we 
not raife it one full moiety, and thereby .double oar money ? 

Locke. 


Ni ggard. adj. 
i. Sordid; avaricious; parcimonious. 


Providence not niggardly but wife, } 

Here Javiftily beftows, and there denies, i 

That by each other’s virtues we may rife. 'Gran t vil. y 
Tiberius was noted for his niggardly temper ; he ufed only 
to give to his attendants their diet. Arbnrhntfl im Coifs. 

2. Sparing ; wary. 

I know your mind, and I will fatisfy it; neither will I do 
it like a niggardly anfwerer, going no farther than the bounds 
of the queftion. Sidney. 

Ni'ggardly. adv. Sparingly ; parcimonioufly. 

I have long loved her, followed her, ingrofs’d opportu¬ 
nities to meet her; feed every flight occafion that could but 
niggardly give me fight of her. Shake/ M. JV. of JVindfor . 
Niggardness, n.f [from niggard.] Avarice; fordid par¬ 
cimony. 

All preparations, both for food and lodging, ftich as would 
x ™ ak T e one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo fluttifo a vice. Sidney. 
NIGH. prep, [nyp, Saxon.] At no great’distance from. 

They fhone 

Stars diftant, but nigh hand feem’d other worlds. Milton. 
Nigh this recefs, with terror they furvey. 

Where death maintains his dread tyrannic fway. Garth 
Nigh 1 , adv. J 

1. Not at a great diftance. 

Theday of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand. Jo. ii. i. 
He was fick nigh unto death. p//j ;; 

2. To a place near. ’ 

He drew nigh, and to me held, 

wi n t°c my L m ,° U , th ’ of that feme fruit held oart 
Wh.ch he had pluck’d. Milton’s Parztdife LoJl, b v 

I will defer that anxious thought 

NTCH An “ eati1 ’ ^ f “ r ’ flla " n0t b = brought. Dry*. 

1. Near; not diftant; not remote. 

The loud tumult fliews the battle nirh p ■ 

2. Allied clofely by blood. S Prtor ‘ 

h5°Sn tSS f ° n AfaneS t0 

vance; to draw near. ' ™° a PP roacb i to ad- 

sart 

to diftinguift r be b ween acube dUlt i W g, t!,u S ht b y his touch 

ml, and ofTeVmebr , 3 fph£re ° f ^ 

Nighness. n.f. ffrom nisrh 1 r . Locke. 

NIGHT. »./TLTcShick IT V’ Pr0ximity ’ 

T. The time of darknefs the time?’ S f° n5 mit ' Fr -J 

The duke of Cornwall and r/ 0 ™ F' 1 ? 0 ' t0 fu n-nfe. 
here this night. 5 gan bls du tchefs, will be 

In the morning he Iliall devour ft,. Shake fV™re’s K. Lear. 
vide the fpoil. ° devour the ptey, and at night di- 

f bara °b rofe up in the night. 9 en ' ^ ix - 2 7 - 

They did eat and drink, and tarried all „ ** xii ’ 3 °- 

>Tm‘th^T fleep ’ ,et th£m 4 S Gen - xxiv ' 
Tdlthisflormy^* on P° n ’ 

A* th eternal morrow d J wn) ’ 

CnAtw 
Dire 
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Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her {anguine gown by night and day, 

Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. 

2 . It is much ufed in compofition. 

To-Night, adverbially. In this night; at this night. 

There came men in hither to-night of the children of If- 
rael, to fearch out the country. Jof ii. 2 . 

Nightbra'wler. n.f. [night and brawler.] One who raifes 
difturbances in the night. 

You unlace your reputation, 

And (pend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler. Shakef. Othello. 

Nightcap, n.f. [night and cap.] A cap worn in bed, or 
in undrefs. 

The rabblement houted, and clapt their chopt hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps. Shake/, ful. Gcsfar. 

Great mountains have a perception of the difpofition of 
the air to tempefts foon'er than the vallies below3 and there¬ 
fore they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their night¬ 
caps on, they mean mifehief. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

How did the humbled fwain deteft 
His prickly beard, and hairy breaft ! 

His night-cap border’d round with lace, 

Could give no foftnefs to his face. Szvift’s Poems. 

Nichtcrow. n. f. [night and crow.] A bird that cries in 
the night. 

The owl (hriek’d at thy birth, an evil fign ; 

The night-crow cry’d, a boding lucklefs time. Shake/ 
Ni'ghtdew. n.f. [night and dew.] Dew that wets the ground 
in the night. 

All things are hufh’d, as nature’s felf lay dead, 

The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head 3 
The little birds in dreams their longs repeat, Y 

And fleeping flowers beneath the night-dew fweat; V 
E’en lull and envy fleep. Dryden’s hid. Emperor. 3 

Ni'ghtdog. n.f [night and dog.] A dog that hunts in the 
night. Ufed by deer-ftealers. 

When night-dogs run, all forts of deer are chafed. Sha. 
Ni'ghtdress. n. f. [night and dre/s.] The drefs worn at 
night. 

The fair ones feel fuch maladies as thefe, 

When each new night-dre/s gives a new difeafe. Pope. 
Ni'ghted. adj. [from night.] Darkened ; clouded ; black. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out, 

To let him live : Edmund, I think, is gone ; 

In pity of his mifery to difpatch 

His 7 lighted life. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Good Hamlet, call thy nighted colour off, 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. Sha. 
Ni'ghtfaring. n.f [night and /arc.] Travelling in the 
night. 

Will-a-Wifp mifleads night-faring clowns. 

O’er hills, and finking bogs, and pathlefs downs. ^ Gay. 
Ni'ghtfire. n.f [night and fire.] Ignis futuus; Will-a- 
Wifp. 

Fooliih night-fires , womens and childrens willies, 

Chafes in arras, gilded emptinefs : 

Thefe are the pleafures here. _ Herbert. 

Ni ghtfly. n. / [night and fiy.] Moth that flies in the 
night. 

Why rather, fleep, Hell thou in fmoaky cribs, 

And hulh’t with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great. 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Shakefpcare. 
Ni'ghtfoundered. n.'/. [from night and founder.] Loft 
or diftrefied in the night. 

Either fome one like us night-foundered here. 

Or elfe fome neighbour woodman, or at worft. 

Some roving robber calling to his fellows. Milton. 

Nightgown, n.f [night and gown.] A loofe gown ufed 
for an undrefs. 

Since his majefty went into the held, 

I have feen her rife from her bed, throw _ ■ , 

Her night-gown upon her. Shakejpearc s Macbeth. 

They have put me in a filk night-gown , and a gaudy fool s 
cap _ 7 Addifon’s Guardian, N°. 113. 

* No meagre mufe-rid mope, aduft and thin, ^ 

In a dun night-gown of his own loofe 1 km. Pope s Dune. 
Ni'ghthag. n. f. [night and hag .] W itch fuppoled to wan¬ 
der in the night. t . , 

Nor uglier follows the night-hag , when called 
In fecret, riding through the air Ihe comes 
Lur’d with the fmell of infant-blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches. Milton’s Paradfe Lofi, b. u. 

Nightingale, n.f. [from night and galan, Saxon, to ling, 
galm , Teutonick, is a found or echo.] 

1. A fmall bird that fings in the night with remarkable me¬ 
lody 3 Philomel. 

I think. 

The nightingale , if Ihe Ihould fing by day, 
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When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a mufician than the wren, Sha 1 r 

Although the wernn. i-hmf-lf. ^ 

o » — luugut, ue tne in a 

ments of voice, and by their agitations concur in thof a 
lightful modulations, yet cannot we aflign the caufe 6 de ~ 
any particular formation 3 and I perceive the nicrbtLl w 
fome difadvantage in the tongue. BrowrfsV p 

Thus the wife nightingale that leaves her home ’ ^ 
Purfuing conftantly the chearful fpring, 

To foreign groves does her old mufick bring. 

A word of endearment. 

My nightingale ! 

We’ll beat them to their beds. 

N'ightly. adv. [from night.] 

1. By night. 

Thee, Sion ! and the flow’ry brooks beneath, 

That walh thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I vifit. _ Milton’s Paradife Lot 

Soon as the evening (hades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the liftning earth 

Repeats the ftory of her birth. Addifon’s Spefiator. 

2 . Every night. 

Let all things fuffer. 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 
In the affliction of thole terrible dreams 
That (hake us nightly. Shakefpeares"Macbeth. 

Ni'ghtly. adj. [from night.] Done by night 3 afting by 
night; happening by night. 

May the ftars and (hining moon attend 
Your nightly (ports, as you vouchfafe to tell 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel. Dfi. 

Soon as the flocks (hook ofF the nightly dews, 

Two fwains, whom love kept wakeful and the mufe, 
Pour’d o’er the whit’ning vale their fleecy care. Pope. 
Ni'ghtman. n.f. [night and man.] One who carries away 


Shck. Ant. and Citin' 


altJ} Ltjl y h t i|j_ 


ordure in the night. 

O 


Ni'ghtmare. n.f [night, and according to Temple, more, a 
fpirit that, in the heathen myth logy, was related to torment 
or fuffocate fleepers. ] A morbid oppreflion in the night, 
refembling the prefiure of weight upon the breaft. 

Saint WitholJ footed thrice the would. 

Pie met the nightmare, and her name he told ; 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shake/. K. Lear. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are, dulncls, drowfinefs, 
vertigoes, tremblings, oppreflions in fleep, and night-mares. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ni'ghtpiece. n.f [night and piece.] A picture fo coloured 
as to be fuppoled feen by candle light 3 not by the light of the 
day. 

•He hung a great part of the wall with night-pieces , that 
feemed to (bow themfelves by the candles which were lighted 
up 3 and were fo inflamed by the fun-(hine which fell upon 
them, that I could fcarce forbear crying out fire. Addifon. 

Ni'ghtrail. n.f. [night and regl, Saxon, a gown or robe.] 
A loofe cover thrown over the drefs at night. 

An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or night-rail', 
but will talk as gravely as a father of the church on the 
vitta and peplus. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Ni'ghtraven. n.f. [night and raven.] A bird iuppofed of 
ill omen, that cries loud in the night. 

The ill-fac’t owl, death’s dreadful meflenger, 

The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere. Spenfer. 

I pray his bad voice bode no mifehief: 

I had as lief have heard the night-raven. 

Come what plague would have come after it. Shake]. 

Nightrobber. n.f. [night and robber .] One who deals 
in the dark. 

Highways flhould be fenced on both fldes, whereby thieves 
and night- robbers might be more eafily purfued and encoun- 

wed/ . 

Ni'ghtrule. n.f [night and rule.] A tumult in the mg 
Plow now, mad fprite, . 

What night-rule now about this haunted grove ? Sbrnf 

Nightshade, n.f. [rnj?* r caba > Saxon.] 

1. A plant of two kinds, common and deadly nightshade. 

The flower conflfts of one leaf, which is divided into 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: from the flower* , 
rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a round, 0 » 

foft, fucculent fruit, containing many flat feeds in each. 

fpecies are nine. This the phyfleians have ire e • 

ufed in medicine, under the title of folanum hortenje. 

2 ‘ ^Deadly night-Jhade (belladona) a plant. The flower 
bell-lhaped, of one leaf, divided into five ^ 

at the top, and fucceeded by a globular lo 
into two cells which contain the feeds. It is - 

NPghtshining. n.f [night and fi.line.] Shewing brightn 
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None of thefe nodtiluca, or tught-Jbkimg Mies, havebeM 
obferved in any of the antient fepulchres. tVllhns Daedalus. 

[night s Jhriek] A cry in the night. 

I have almoft forgot the tafte of fears . 

The time has been, my fenfes would have cool d 

To hear a night-Jhrick 3 and my fell of hair 

Would at a difmal treatife roufe and ftir, , 

"were in’t. Shan’t Macbeth. 

Ni'ghttripping .n.f. [night and trip.] Going lightly in 
the night. 

Could it be prov d, 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle cloaths, our children where they lay. 

Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shake]. 

Ni'ghtwalk. n. f [night and walk.] Walk in the night. 

If in his night-walk he met with irregular fcholars, he took 
their names, and a promife to appear, unfentfor, next morn- 
j n(r Walton's Life of Sander fin. 

Ni'ghtwalker. n.f. [night and walk .] One who roves in 
the night upon ill defigns. 

Men that hunt fo, be either privy dealers, or night-walkers. 

Afiham’s Schoolmafler . 

Ni'ghtwarbling, [night and warble.] Singing in the night. 

Now is the pleafant time. 

The cool, the fllent, favc where (ilence yields 

To the night-warbling bird. Milton’s Par. Lefi, b. v. 

Ni'ghtward. adj. [night and ward.] Approaching towards 
night. 

Their night-ward ftudies, wherewith they clofe the day’s 
work. Milton on Education. 

Ni'ghtwatch. n.f. [night and watch.] A period of the 
night as diftinguifhed by change of the watch. 

I remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night-watches. PJ'alms Ixiii. 6. 

Nigre'scent. adj. [nigrefeens, Latin.] Growing black; ap¬ 
proaching to blacknefs. 

Nigrifica'tion. n.f [niger andfado.] The a£t of making 
black. 

Nihi'lity. n.f. [nihilite, Fr. nihilum, Latin.] Nothingnefs 3 
the date of being nothing. 

Not being is confidered as excluding all fubftance, and 
then all modes are alfo neceflarily excluded 3 and this we call 
pure nihility, or mere nothing. Watts’s Logick. 

To Nill. v. a. [from ne will, mllan, Saxon.] Not to will 3 
to refufe 3 to rejeCt. 

Certes, faid he, I nill thine offer’d grace, 

Ne to be made fo happy do intend. 

Another blifs before mine eyes I place. 

Another happinefs, another end. Spenfer's Fairy K/. 

In all affections (he concurreth dill; 

If now, with man and wife to will and nill 
The felf-fame things, a note of concord be, 

I know no couple better can agree. Ben. Johnfon. 

Nill. n, f The (hining fparks of brafs in trying;; and meltin< T 
the ore. b 

ToNIM. v. a. [nemen, Dutch, to take.] To take. In cant, 
to fteal. 

I hey’ll queftion Mars, and by his look 
Detect who ’twas that nimmdd a cloak. Hudibras, p. i. 
They could not keep themfelves honeft of their fingers’ 
but would be nimming fomething or other for the love of 

N ‘ hlevin S' rf . L'EJlrange, Fable 241. 

ini mble. adj. [from mm, or numan, Saxon, tradable.] Quick ; 
active ; ready 3 fpeedy ; lively ; expeditious. 

I hey being nimbler-]o\ntzd than the reft. 

And more incluftrious, gathered more ftore. Spenfer 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding fiames 
Into her fcornfbl eyes. Shakeffeare’s K. Lear. 

You have dancing (hoes 

With nimble foies. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

°ft ring ioon propitious fire from heaven, 

Conium d with nimble glance and grateful fteam • 

1 -rj?- 1 ’ 61 ? not ’/ or his was . not ftneere. Milt. P. Loft. 
hro the mid leas the nimble pinnace fails, 

^ Aloof from Crete before the northern gales. P 0 . p 

Nimbleness, n.f [from nimble.] Quicknefs • a&ivitv f ^ " 
agdity, readme*., dextenty / 

t he hounds were ftraight uncoupled anH nr* i c 
ibg thought it better to tr°uft to Z nMnek JWA* 
than to the fender fortification of his lodo-in* oy® 1 ’ 

^j-Wlf fhewing at one inftant both ftladinefs and fidt 

All things are therefore partakers of God ■ ]hk?’ G'" 
offspring his influence is in them and V a . re ^ 1S 

of Cod is for that verv caufe ff?d Zr i Perf ° nal wifdom 
ylity, to pierce into all inteLLal, 

« go through all, and to reach unto’ e^ thfnjthicht^ 

. ... . We, lying ffiU, Hooker, b. v. / 5. 

Are full of reft, defen'ee and nimbi,neO o; , , 

ra, ’ Sed ° Ver 311 witl/great nimble J/ Ai 


about the bottom. . . i '* i Onirk • ea^er to 

Ni'mblewitted. adj. [nimble and wit.] Q. > ° 

rP ar Nicholas Bacon, when a certain 

fellor at the bar, who was forward to fpeak, did interrupt 
him often, faid unto him, There is a great difference be- 


Sha. Rich. III. 

Shakefp. 
Davies. 


ly. aueu. piuui ' 

He capers nimbly in a lady s chamber. 

To the lafcivious playing of a lute. 

The air 

Nimbly and fweet!y recommends itfelf. 

Moft legs can nimbly run, tho’ fome be lame 

The liquor we poured from the cryftals, and Jet in a 
di^efting furnace to evaporate more nimbly. Boyle. 

Ni'mbles!. n.f. Nimblenels. 

Ni'miety. n.f [nimieias, lchool Latin.] The date of being 
too much. 

Ni'mmer. n.f [from nim.] A thief; a pilferer. 

Ni'ncompoop. n.f [A corruption of the Latin non compos.] 

A fool 3 a trifler. . 

An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the belt 
language (he can afford me. Addifon. 

NINE. n.f. [niun, Gothick 3 n^on, Saxon.] One more than 
eight 3 one lefs than ten. 

The weyward fifters, 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again, to make up nine. Shake/. Macbeth. 

A thoufand fcruples may ftartle at ftrft, and yet in conclu- 
fion prove but a Tz/T^-days wonder. L’EJlrange. 

The faults are nine in ten owing to affedfation, and not to 
the want of underftanding. Swift’s Mifiell. 

Ni'nefold. n.f [nine and fold.] Nine times; any thing nine 
times repeated. 

This huge convex of fire, 

Outrageous to devour, immures us round ninefold. Milt. 

Ni'nepence. n.f. [nine and pence.] A iilver cgui valued at 
nine-pence. 

Three filver pennies, and a nine-pence bent. Gay’s Pajl. 

Ni'nepins. n.f [nine and pin.] A play where nine piece-o.: 
wood are fet up on the ground to be thrown down by a bov/1, 

A painter made blolfoms upon the trees in December, 
and fchool-boys playing at nine pins upon the ice in July. 

Peacham on Drav/mg. 

For as when merchants break, o’erthrown 

Like nine-pins, they.ftrike others down. Hud. p. ii. 

Ni'nescore. adj. [nine and /core.] Nine times twenty. 

Eugenius has two hundred pounds a year 3 but never va¬ 
lues himfelf above nine-fcore , as not thinking he has a right 
to the tenth part, which he always appropriates to charitable 


ufes. 


Addifon s Spectator, N Q . 177. 

Nineteen, adj. [m^ontyne, Saxon.] Nine and ten 3 one 
lels than twenty. 

Nineteen in twenty of perplexing words might be changed 
into eafy ones, fuch as occur to ordinary men. Swift 

Nineteenth, adj. [m 3 omeo'oa, Saxon.] The ordinal of 
nineteen 3 the ninth after the tenth. 

In the nineteenth year of king Nebuchadnezzer king of 
Babylon, came Nebuzaradan. 2 Kings xxv. 8 

Ni'nety. adj. [bunfcmjoivcis, Saxon.] Nine times ten. 

Enos lived ninety years and begat Cainan. Gen. v. o. 

Ninth, adj. [ nego^a, Saxon, j That which precedes the 
tenth 3 the firft after the eighth ; the ordinal of nine. 

Upon a ftnet obfervation of many, I have not found anv 
that fee the math day. Brown’t Vulgar Errourt. 

Ni ntieth. ad). l^unbnijonreogoXa, Saxon.] The ordinal 
Oi ninety 3 the tenth nine times told. 

NINNY. 7z.J ipinno, a child, Spanifh.] A fool 3 a fimpleton. 
What a pied tunny’s this > Shakefpeare’s Temte/l. 

The dean was fofhabby, and look’d like a ninny, 

^ lat ca ptain luppos’d he was curate. Swift 

Ninnyhammer. n.f [from ninny.] A fimpleton. J 
Another vents her paffion in fcurrilous terms 3 an old nin- 

adotard > a nincompoop, is the beft lamma^e fhe 
can afford me. Guardian , 

Hate you no more manners than to rail at Hocus that 

To NIP. v. a. [nijpen, Dutch.] Aritah. John Bull. 

1. To pinch off with the nails ; to bite with the teeth 

•ASS m 

.. To at k, n , ebt S “' • *» m N-. 38 *. 

i he fmall ihoots that extrad the fap of the mnft W 
branches, muft be nipt off. P molt ,‘ eadl "S 

3 - To Waft ; ,o deft, of before full growth: ^ * Hufi ' 

This is theftate of man; M-day he puts forth 

The 
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The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 

And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root; 

And then -he faffs as I do. Shakefpe are's Henry VIII. 

A dower doth fpread and dye. 

Thou would’!! .extend me to fome good, 

'Before I were by froft’s exitrernity nipt in tjfie bud. Herb. 

His delivery now proves 
Ahontive, as the firft-bom bloom of fpring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of winter’s froft. Tilton . 

Had he not been nipped in the bud, he might have made a 
formidable figure in his own works among pofterity. Add. 

From fuch encouragement it is eafy to g-uefs to what per¬ 
fection I might have brought this great work, had it not been 
nipt in the bud. Arbuthnod s John Bull. 

. To pinch as froft. 

The air bites fhrewdly, it is very cold. — 

—It is a nipping and an eager air. Shake/. Hamlet. 

When ificles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the fhepherd blows his nail; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul. 

Then nighty fings the flaring owl. Sba. Love's L. Loft. 

. To veX; to bite. 

And (harp remorfe his heart did prick and nip. 

That drops 6 f blood thence like a well did play. Fairy £%. 
To fatirife ; to ridicule ; to taunt farcaftically. 

But the right gentle mind would bite his lip 
To hear thejavel fo good men to nip. Hubbard's Tale. 
Quick wits commonly be in defire new-fangled ; in pur- 
pofe unconftant; bold with any perfon ; bufy in every mat¬ 
ter ; foothing fuch as be prefent, nipping any that is abfent. 

Afcham's Schoolniafter. 

Nip. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pinch with the nails or teeh. 

I am fharply taunted, yeq, fometimes with pinches, nips, 
and bobs. Afcham's Schoolmafter. 

2. A fmall cut. 

What this a fteeve ? ’tis like a demicannon; 

What up and down carv’d like an apple-tart ? 

Here’s fnip, and nip, and cut, and flifh, and flafti. 

Like to a cenfer in a barber’s ftiop. Shakefpeare. 

A blaft. 

So hafty fruits and too ambitious flow’rs, 

Scorning the midwifry of rip’ning ftiow’rs. 

In fpight of frofts, fpring from th’ unwilling earth, 

But find a nip untimely as their birth. Stepney. 

4. A taunt; a (kreafin. 

Ni'pper. n./ [from nip.] A fatirift. Out of ufe. 

Ready backbiters, fore nippers, andfpiteful reporters privily 
of good men. Aftham. 

Ni'ppers. n. f. [from nip.] Small pincers. 

Ni PP-INGLY-. adv. [from nip.] With bitter farcaim. 
Nf'PPLE. n./ [nypele, Saxon.] 

1. The teat; the dug ; that which the fucking young take in¬ 
to their mouths. 

Tho’ tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me.— 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face. 

Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shake/p. 
In creatures that nourifh their young with milk, are adapt¬ 
ed the nipples of the breaft to the mouth and organs of fuc- 
t - on Ray on the Creation. 

2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is feparated. 

In moft other birds there is only one gland, in which are 
divers little cells ending in two or three larger cells, lying 
under the nipple of the oil bag. Derham's Phyftco Theol. 

Nipplewort, n.f [Lampfana.] A very common weed. 

Nisi Prius. n.f , 

[In law.] A judicial writ, which heth in cafe where the 

inqueft is panelled, and returned before the juftices of the 
bank; the one party or the other making petition to have 
this writ for the eafe of the country. It is dinged to the 
fnerift; commanding that he caufe the men. impanelled to 
come before the juftices in the lamq county, for the deter¬ 
mining of the caufe there, except it be fo difficult that it 
need great deliberation : in which cafe, it is fent again to 
the baqk.. It is fo called from the firft words of the writ 
nifi apud talent locum prius venerinf, whereby it appeareth, 
that juftices of aflizes and juftices of nifi pnus, differ. o 
that juftices of nifi prius, mull be one of them before whom 
the caufe is depending in the bench, with fome other goo 
men of the county affociated to him. °fi Me v j 

Nit. n. f. [Jjnnu, Saxpn.] The egg of a loufe, or fmall 

ai The whame> or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in fum- 
mer, not by flinging them, but only by their bombylious 
noife, or tickling them-in flicking their mts, or eggs, on the 

Derhcwcs Phyftco Loeol. 

Ni'tency. n.f. [nitentia, Latin.] 

1. Luftre; clear brighttiefe. 
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the Latin ’ nkor '] Endeavour ; -fpring to expand it- 

The atoms of fire accelerate the motion of thefe particle 
from which acceleration their fpring, or endeavour outward 
will be augmented; that is, thofe zones will have a ffron? 
nitency to fly wider open. n ft 

Ni'thing. n.f. A cojward, daftard, poltroon. 

Ni't^d. adj. [ niiidus , Latin.] Bright; fluking- luftrous. 
Wereftore old pieces of dirty gold to a clean and mid yel¬ 
low, by putting them into fire add aqua fortis, which take 
off the adventitious filth. Boyle on Colour < 

NITRE, n.f [nitre, Fr. nitrum, Latin.] 

The fait which we know at this time, under the name of 
nitre or falt-petre, is a cryftalline pellucid, but fomewhat 
whitifh fubftance, pf an acrid and bitterifh tafte, impreftmo- 
a peculiar fenfe of coldnefs upon the tongue. This fait* 
though it affords, by means of fire, an acid fpirit capable of 
diftolving ajmoft every thing, yet manifefts no fign of its 
containing any acid at all in its crude ftate. Nitre is of the 
number of thofe falts which are naturally blended in imper¬ 
ceptible particles in earths, ftones, and other foffile Jub¬ 
ilances, as the particles of metals are in their ores : it is 
fometimes however found pure, in form of an efflorefeence 
either on its ores or on the furface of old walls; thefe ef- 
florefcences diffolved in proper water, fhooting into regular 
and proper cryftals of nitre. That this lak ftjould be found 
on the furface of walls is not wonderful, fince it is found 
only on or near the furface of the earth where it is produced. 
The earth from which nitre is made, both in Perfia and the 
Eaft-Indies, is a kind of yellowifh marl found in the bare 
cliffs of the fides of hills expo fed to the northern and eaftern 
winds, and never in any other fituation. From this mail 
the fait is feparatecj by water ; but the cryftals into which it 
(hoots, as we receive them from the Eaft-Indies, are fmall, 
imperfect, and impure. Earths of whatever kind, moiftened 
by the dung and excrement of animals, frequently afford ni¬ 
tre in large quantities. The earths at the bottom of pigeon- 
houfes, and thofe of ftables and cow-houfes, all afford nitre, 
on being thrown into water and bpiled. In France, where 
very little nitre is imported, they make it from the rubbifh 
of old mortar and plaifter of buildings ; and the mortar of 
old walls with us, if moiftened with urine and expofed to 
the air in a proper fituation that is open to the north eaft, 
and covered over to defend - it from wet, never fails to afford 
nitre in a few weeks, and that in proportion of one tenth of 
the weight of the ingredients. There is no queffion but a 
manufactory of nitre might be eftablifhed in England to as 
much advantage as that of France. The place where the 
materials are expofed, is to be carefully examined. It muft 
be moderate as to the great points of moifture and drynefs; 
if there be too much moifture tiie nim which is already 
formed will be waffled away, and without fome moifture 
the falts will hardly be ever formed. Heat and coldnefs, 
unlefs cxeefiive, can be of no confcquence. It is on account 
of the requifitenefs of fo certain a degree of moifture to the 
materials from which nitre is obtained, that the north eaft 
winds are of fo much ufe in the produ&ion of it. In fpring 
and autumn, which are the feafons when this fait is prin¬ 
cipally made, thefe two winds are neither too moift nor too 
dry, efpecially in the night ; the fouth and weft winds are 
deftru&ive, becaufe they bring ftorms and (bowers. In me¬ 
dicine, nitre is cooling and diuretick, and good in burning fe¬ 
vers. The natrum or nitre of the ancients, is a genuine, na¬ 
tive, and pure fait, extremely different from.our nitre, and from 
all other native falts * being a fixed alkali plainly of the na¬ 
ture of thofe made by fire from vegetables, yet being ca- 
pableof a regular cryftallieation, which thofe falts are no • 
It is found on or very near the furface of the earth, m th 
flat cakes, fpungy, light, and friable ; and when P”’like 
a pale brownilb white colour. It is of an acrid taft , > *• 

. pot-alhes. About Smyrna and Ephefus, and through a gre 
part of Afia Minor, this fait is extremely frequent on 
Furface of the earth, and alfo in Sindy a 

inner Afia, where they fweep it up and^caU rtfop ^ 

ufing a folution or lye of it in waffling. The nattu ^ ^ 
tre of the ancients, has beqn by fome fopprf«l ^ or 
fubftance, and. by others to be the fame with X ^ ^ 
falt-petre i but both thefe opinions are ’ fec qi y 

being the true natrum of the ancients, aniw g P ^ j n 
to its- defeription, and having all its uie;, an w [ t h 

feripture we find that the fait called ^ would ferm nt 
vinegar, and had an abfterlive quality, ; P«>P ^ ‘ es ™ 
feaiy. agree with this fait but not with Falt-petr , _ j 
different qualities aferibed co it by the ancients. HA on M 
Some tumultuous cloud, 

Inftindf with fire and nitre, hurried him. 

Some deep their feed, and (ome in: can to *s 
With vigorous nitre, and with lees of 01 . with 

NfTKOUS. adj. [nitreux , Fr. from JmpSS* 

nitre; confiding of nitre. 

Earth 
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Earth and ^raC 

» nitrous fatnefs mo Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

The northern air being more fully charged with thofe 
particles fuopofcd nitrous b fuf- 

SrSJ::^dybu.kwith ** 

He to quench his drought fo much inclm , 

May fnowy fields and nitrous paftures; find. 

Meet (lores of cold fo greedily purfu d, . 

And be refrefh’d with never-wafting food. Blackmore. 

vr,/ TRy a dj. [from nitre.] Nitrous. 

N Winter my theme confines ; whofe nitry wind 

Shall cruft the flabby mire, and kennels bind. hay- 

MVttilv adv. [from nitty.} Loufily. 

N One Bell was put to death at Tyburn for moving a new 
rebellion; he was a man nituly needy, and ther ^e^d- 

[from nit.} Abounding with the eggs ot lice. 
NdvAL. adj. [nivalis, Latin.] Abounding with Inow DtSl. 
Ni'veous. adj. [niveus, Latin.] Snowy; refemblmg fnow. 

N Cinabar becomes red by the acid exhalation of fulphur, 
which otherways prefents a pure and niveous white. Brown. 
NftzY. n.f. A dunce ; a fimpleton. A low word. 

NO. adv. [na, Saxon.] 
j, The word of refufal. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of no, woman heard fpeak, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. Shakej. 

Henceforth my wooing mind (hall be expreft, 

In ruffet yeas and honeft kerfy noes. Sha. L. Labours Loft. 
If you will not confider thefe things now, the time will 
Ihortly come when you (hall confider them whether you will 
_ J Calami’s Senn. 

2. The word of denial oppohte to conceffion or affirmation. 

I think it would not fort amifs, to handle the queftion, 
whether a war for the propagation of the Cnriftian faith, 
without another caufe of hoftility, be lawful or no, and in 

what cafes? . Bacon • 

3. It fometimes confirms a foregoing negative. 

My name’s Macbeth : — 

_The Devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. — 

— No, nor more fearful. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Never more 

This hand (hall combat on the crooked fhore: 

No ; let the Grecian pow’rs oppreft in fight, 

Unpity’d perifti in their tyrant’s fight. Dryd. Homer. 

4. It fometimes ftrengthens a following negative; no not, not even. 

No not the bow which fo adorns the (kies, 

So glorious is, or boafts fo many dies. JValier. 

No. adj. 

1. Not any ; none. 

Let their be no ftrife between me and thee. Gen. xiii. 8. 

Woman and fool are two hard things to hit. 

For true no meaning puzzles more than wit. Pope. 

2. It feems an adje&ive in thefe phrafes, no longer, no more, 
no where. 

When we faw that they were no where, we came to Sa¬ 
muel. i Sam. x. 14. 

In vain I reach my feeble hands to join 
In fweet embraces j ah ! no longer thine. Dryden. 

3; No one j hone ; not any one. 

No one who doeth good to thofe only from whom he ex- 
peils to receive good, can ever be fully fatisfied of his own 
fincerity. Smalridge's Serm. 

To Nobi-Litate. v. a. [ nobilito , Latin.] To ennoble 3 to 
make noble. 

Nobi'lity. n.f. [nobilitas± Latin.] 

1. Antiquity of family joined with fplendoiir. 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I fell on the fame 
argument of preferring virtue to nobility of blood, and titles 
in the (lory of Sigifmunda.. Dryden, Fab. Pref. 

Long galleries of anceftors, 

Challenge, nor wonder, or efteem from me, 

“ Virtue alone is true nobility." Dryden 

2. Rank or dignity of feveral degrees, conferred by fovereivns* 
Nobility in England is extended to five ranks; duke mar¬ 
quis, earl, vifcount. barnm 


quis, earl, vifcount, baron; 

• The perfons of high rank ; the perfons who 
above the commons. 


Shakef. Coriolan 


ms. 


It is a purpos’d thing* 

To curb the will of the nobility. ° 

• Dignity j grandeur ; greatnefs. 

Though (he hated Ampialus, yet the nobility of her cou¬ 
rage prevailed over it; and (he defired he might be nardoned 

the t i y ^ Ut V fUl i err ^ >Ur \ ConflderIn § the reputation he had to be 
the beft knight in the world * fo as hereafter he governed 
lmfelf, as one remembering his fault. Sidney, b ii 

But ah, my mufe, I would thou hadft facility 
I o work my goddefs fo by thy invention, 

Gn me to caft thofe eyes where (hine nobility. Sidney. 


Dryd. 


are exalted 


NOB 

1 • ■ Vnve <-hen a nobility in then na- 

Bale men, being in love,. have shakej L re ’ s Otkllo. 

- “V,.. 

And nam’d their pride; nobility of foul. tJryae 

NO'BLE. adj. [noble, Fr. Latin.J 

, Of an ancient and fplehdid family. 

2 ; Exalted to a rank above commonalty- 

From virtue firft began, 

the difPrence that diftinguilh’d man from man: 

He claim’d no title from defeent of blood. 

But that which made him noble, made him good. 

3- G T?u; thfeman dkfieaving bis death for an^ampleof 
a noble courage, and a memorial of virtue 2 Mac. v . 3 . 

To vice induftrious, but to nobler deeds 

, ivliuon. 

Tmirous. 

A noble ftroke he lifted high. 

Which hung not, but with tempeft fell. M t. 

Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and de- 
fians of both the nobler and ignobler fort of mankind, are 
to be found in religion ; namely* wifdom and pleafure. South. 

A.-. Exalted ; elevated ; (ublime. 

My (hare in pale Pyrene I refign, 

And claim no part in all the mighty nine: 

Statues, with winding ivy crown’d belong _ 

To nobler poets, for a nobler fong. Dryd. 

5. Magnificent; (lately: as, a noble parade. 

6. Free ; generous ; liberal. 

7. Principal; capital: as, the heart is one of the noble parts ot 
the body. 

No'ble. n.f. 

1. One of high rank. 

Upon the nobles of the children of Ifrael he laid not his 
hand. Ex. xxiv. 11. 

How many nobles then (hould hold their places. 

That muft ftrike fail to fpirits of vile fort! Shakefp. 

What the nobles once faid in parliament, Nolumus leges An- 
gliae mutari, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people. Bacon. 

The nobles amongft the Romans took fpecial care in their 
laft wills, that they might have a lamp in their monuments. 

Wilkin's Math. Magic . 

See all our nobles begging to be (laves, 

See all our fools afpiring to be knaves. Pope, Dial. i. 
It may be the difpofition of young nobles, that they ex¬ 
pert the accomplifhments of a good education without the 
lead expcnce of time or ftudy. Swift's Modern Education. 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men 
who have acquired large poffeffions, and confequently de¬ 
pendencies ; or defeend from anceftors who have left them 
great inheritances, together with an hereditary authority : 
thefe eafily unite in thoughts and opinions. Thus com¬ 
mences a great council or fenate of nobles, for the weighty 
affairs of the nation. Swift,. 

2. A coin rated at fix (hillings and eight-pence; the fum of 
fix and eight-pence. 

Shortly after he coined nobles, of noble, fair, and fine p-old. 

Camden's Remains . 

Many fair promotions 
Are daily given, to enoble thofe 

That fcarce, fome two days fince, were worth a noble. Sha. 
Upon every writ procured for debt or damage, amounting 
to forty pounds or more, a noble, that is fix (hillings and 
eight-pence, is, and ufually hath been paid to fine. Bacon. 

No'ble liverwort. [Hepatica.] A plant. 

The chara&ers are : the root is fibrofe and perennial: 
the leaf confifts of three lobes on a pedicle, which arifes 
from the root; as does the pfedicle of the flower, which is 
naked and Angle : the cup of the flower is* for the moft 
part, compofed of one leaf fometimes cut into three or 
four deep divifions : the flower confifts of many leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe : the fruit is globular, confiftino; of 
one Angle cell curvated. MUler. 

No'bleman. n.f [noble and man.] One who is ennobled. 

If I blufh. 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners: Shakef Hen. VIII. 

The nobleman is he, whofe noble mind 
/ Is fill’d with inborn worth. Dryden's Wife of Bath 

Nobleness^ n.f [from noble.] 

1. Greatnefs* worth; dignity; magnanimity. 

The noblenefs of life 
Is to do this ; when fuch a mutual pair, 

And fuch a twain can do’t. Share/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

That my ability may undergo* 

And noblene/ inipofe. ° Shakefpeare’s Water's Tale. 
1 tue noblenefs would 

Lean, h,m forbearance from fo foul a wrong. Shakefp. 

fou 7 as h fo d D°uhV aS r ‘ *" P " V u te between God and his own 
loul, as in public, hath given himfelf a good teftimonv that 

hts purpofes are full of honefty, nob ,enefe, a„d“Z 

jg- p Taylor's Holy Living. 

Great- 
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Greatnefs of mind, and noblenefs, their feat 
Build in her lovelieft. Milton's Par. Loft. 

There is not only a congruity herein between the noble- 
.nefe of the faculty and the obje&-, but alfo the faculty is en¬ 
riched and advanced by the worth of the objeft. Hale. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, which 
was the effect of your noblenefs, but you have been folicitous 
of my reputation, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

1. Splendour of defcent; luftre of pedigree. 

No'bless'i n.f [; noblejfe, French.] 

1. Nobility. This word is not now ufed in any fenfe. 

Fair branch of noblefs , flower of chivalry. 

That with your worth the world amazed make. Fairy <$>. 

2 . Dignity ; greatnefs. 

Thou who fer.noblefs keeps one ftature ftill, 

And one true pofture, tho’ befieg’d with ill. Ben. Jobnfon. 

3. Noblemen collectively. 

Let us hafte to hear it. 

And call the noblefs to the audience. Sbakefp. Ham. 

I know no reafon we fhoukl give that advantage to the 
commonalty of England to be foremoft in brave actions, 
which the noblefs of France would never fufter in their pea¬ 
sants. Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab . 

No'bly. adv. [from noble. ] 

1. Of ancient and fplendid extraction. 

Only a fecond laurel did adorn 
His Collegue Catulus, tho’ nobly born ; 

He fhar’d the pride of the triumphal bay. 

But Marius won the glory of the day. Dryden. 

2 . Greatly ; illuftrioufly; magnanimoufly. 

Did he not straight the two delinquents tear. 

That were the flaves of drink and thralls of fleep ? 

Was not that nobly done ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

This fate he could have ’fcap’d, but would not lofe 
Honour for life ; but rather nobly chofe 
Death from their fears, than fafety from his own. Denham. 

3. Grandly; fplendidly. 

There could not have been a more magnificent defign than 
that of Trajan’s pillar. Where could an emperor’s afhes 
have been fo nobly lodged, as in the midft of his metropolis, 
and on the top of fo exalted a monument. Addifon on Italy . 

No^body. n. f. \np and body.] No one ; not any one. 

This is the tune of our catch plaid by the piCfure of no¬ 
body. Shakefpeare's Temp eft. 

It fell to fccretary Coke’s turn, for whom nobody cared, 
to be made the facrifice ; and he was put out of his office. 

Clarendon , b. ii. 

If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and nobody 
feconds you on your own laughter, you may condemn their 
taffe, and appeal to better judgments ; but in the mean time 
you make a very indifferent figure. Swiff s Mifccl. 

No'cent. adj. {nocens, Latin.] 

1. Guilty; criminal. 

The earl of Devonlhire being interefted in the blood of 
York, that was rather feared than nocent ; yet as one, that 
might be the objeCt of others plots, remained prifoner in the 
Tower during the king’s life. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. Hurtful; mi r chievous. 

His head, well-ftor’d with fubtile wiles : 

Not yet in horrid flhade, or difmal den. 

Nor nocent yet; but on the graffy herb, 

Fearlefs unfear’d he flept. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

The warm limbec draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Philips. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt 
or diminifh the force of the other, or correCl any of its no¬ 
cent qualities. Watts's Improve?nent of the Mind. 

Nock. n.f. [ nocchia , Italian.] 

1. A flit; a nick ; a notch. 

2. The fundament. Les feffes. 

When the date of nock was out, 

Off dropt the fympathetick fnout. Hudibras. 

Nocta'mbulo. n. f. [ nox and a?nbulo , Latin. ] One who 
walks in his fleep. 

Refpiration being carried on in fleep, is no argument 
againft its being voluntary. What fhall we fay of nofiam- 
bulo's f There are voluntary motions carried on without 
thought, to avoid pain. < Arbuthnot on Air. 

NoctTdial. adj. [noli is and dies. ] Comprifing anight and a day. 
The noblidial day, the lunar periodic month, and the fo- 
lar year, are natural and univerfal; but incommeniurate each 
to another, and difficult to be reconciled. Holder. 

Nocti'ferous, adj. [nox and fero.] Bringing night. . Dili. 

Nocti'vagant. adj. [ noftivagus , Latin.] Wandering in the 


night. 


Dili. 


No'ctuary. n.f [from noblis, Latin.] Ail account of what 
pafles by night. _ . 

I have got a parcel of vifions and other mifcedanies in 
my noftuary , which I fhall fend you to enrich your paper, 

7 Addifon's Spectator , N u . 586. 


NOD 

No'cturn. n.f. [ nodiurne , Fr. nofiurnus , Latin 1 An 
devotion performed in the night. ‘ °fficeof 

The reliques being conveniently placed before the 
door, the vigils are to be celebrated that night before th 
and the nobiurn and the mattins for the honour of th P 
whofe the reliques are. n laints 

NOCTU'RNAL. adj. [nobiurr.us, Latin.] Nightly ^ 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 
Noblurnal beams, that emulate the day. jy , 

I beg leave to make you a prefent of a dream, which m 
ferve to lull your readers ’till fuch time as vou yourfelf ftn 
gratify the public with any of your noblurnal difeoveries Am 
Noctu'rnal. n. f. An inftrument by which obfervatiom 
made in the night. are 

That projection of the ftars which includes all the fk 
in our horizon, and therefore reaches to the thirty-eio-ht l % 
gree and a half of fouthern latitude, though its centre is tt 
north pole, gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies & 
they appear every night to us ; and it may ferve for a ool 
turnal , and fhew the true hour of the night. iVafts 

To NOD. v. n. [Of uncertain derivation : vem, Gr. nuto Lat* 

• amneidia , WeHh.] 

1. To decline the head with a quick motion. 

Let every feeble rumour flaake your hearts; 

Your enemies with nodding of their plumes, 

Fan you into defpair. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanu^ 

Cleopatra bath nodded him to her. Shake]. A. and Cleob 
On the faith of Jove rely, 

When nodding to thy fuit he bows the fky. Dryden 

2. To pay a flight bow. 

Caffius muft bend his body. 

If Caefar carekfly but nod on him. Shakef. Jul. Cafar, 

3. To bend downwards with quick motion. 

When a pine is hewn on the plains, 

And the laft mortal ftroke alone remains, 

Lab’ring in pangs of death, and threatning all, 

This way and that ihe nods, confidering where to fall. 

Dryden's Ovid,. Ax. 

He climbs the mountain ro:ks, 

Fir’d by the nodding verdure of its brow. Tbomf. Spring 

4. To be drowfy. 

Your two predeceffors were famous for their dreams and 
vifions, and contrary to all other authors, never pleafed their 
readers more than when they were nodding. Add. Guard. 
Nod. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick declination of the head. 

Children being to be reftrained by the parents only in vi¬ 
cious things ; a look or nod only ought to corred them when 
they do amifs. Locke on Education^ 

A mighty king I am, an earthly God; 

Nations obey my word, and wait my nod; 

And life or death depend on my decree. Prior. 

2. A quick declination. 

Like a drunken failor on a mail, 

Ready'with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Sbakefp, R. III. 

3. The motion of the head in drowfinefs. 

Every drowfy nod flbakes their doClrine who teach, that 
the foul is always thinking. Locks. 

4. A flight obeifance. - 

Will he give you the nod ? Sha. Troil. and Crrjji-e. 
Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have, my r -;> 
than my heart, I will praClife the infinuatmg n .m pe 
off to them moftcounterfeitly. Shakejpeares Conoutim, 

Noda'tion. n.f. [from nodo.] The ftate of being knotted, 
or aCt of making knots. 

No'dder. n.f [from nod] One who makes nods. 

A fet of nodders , winkers, and whifperers, whofe buhnels 
is to ftrangle all other offspring of wit in their birth. Pope. 
Nc/ddle. n.f [}?nol, Saxon.] A head ; in contempt. 

Her care fhall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shaft. 

Let our wines without mixture, or flain, be all fine, 

Or call up the mafter and break his dull noddle. B. ftbn. 

My head’s not made of brafs, .. 

As friar Bacon’s noddle was. Hudibras , p. f can • * 

He would not have it laid before the people, that itM 0 
are to be worfhipped with Latria, but rather the .con ra y) 
becaufe the diftin&ions necelfary to defend it are toa fu^ 

for their noddles. u 

Come, matter, I have a projefl m my nedak, that* 
bring my miftrefs to you back again, with as goo - ^ 

ever fhe went from you. jj. j ' 

Why fhouldft thou try to hide thyfelf in yoa.h . 

Impartial Proferpine beholds the truth ; 

And laughing at fo fond and vain a talk, 

Will flrip thy hoary noddle of its malic. 

Thou that art ever half the city’s grace, 

And add’tt to folemn mddkt, lolemn pace. ™ , 

No'ddv. n.f. [from nattdm, french.] Anmpleton, 

The 
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N O I 

• The whole race of baw 'g& thiffable- 7 ^ 

title foever dignified, are a- i L’EJtrange, Fable 150. 

Node. n.f. [nodut, Latin.] 
r A knot; a knob. 

2 ; A fweiling on the bon ■ foment with ftmtrf 

If nodes be the cauie o r been dl fif 0 i ve d. 

v; ine wherein opium and la ‘ Woman's Surgery. 

n Interfeaion. > . c-,tu e A in nineteen years, nearly 

3 All thefe variations are hmli _ the po i nt s in the 

agreeing with the c0U f jJ^ t tai circle as fne paffeth to 

latitude ; which ^ arc « 

head and tail f Latin.] Complication ; knot. 

XT- 

s c ihat sx 
N % 

N oC».t/:'[SS, W Almall lump nd ^ 

the other ^ of brandy, and ^im^the back.^ 

Noi'ance. n.f [SeeANNoiANCE.] Mifchief; inconvenience. 

To borrow to-day, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender and borrower noiance it is. i ujj. nujo. 

The Angle and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, ? 

To keep itfelf from noiance. Shakefpeare s Hamle . 

To NOIE. v. a. To annoy. An old word dilufed. 

Let fervant be ready with mattock in hand. 

To flub out the bufhes that noieth the land. TvJJ. Hujb. 
Noi'er. n.f. [from noie.] One who annoys. An old word 

indifufe. . . 

The north is a noier to grafs of all fuits, 

The eaft a deftroyer to herbs and all fruits. Tuff. Hujb. 
Noi'ous.^'. [noiofo, Italian.] Hurtful ; mifehievous; trouble- 
lome ; inconvenient. Obfolete. 

Being bred in a hot country, they found much hair on 
their faces to be noious unto them. Sppnjer. 

The falfe Duefla leaving noious night. 

Return’d to ftately palace of dame^ Pride. Fairy gK 

But neither darknefs foul, nor filthy bands. 

Nor noious fmell his purpofe could withhold. Fairy 
NOISE, n. f. [noije, French.] 

I. Any kind of found. 

Noijes, as of waters falling down, founded about them, 
and fad vifions appeared unto them. Wifd. xyii. 4. 

Whether it were a whittling found, or a melodious noije 
of birds among the fpreading branches, thefe things made 
them fwoon. ° Wftd. xvu.18. 

Great motions in nature pafs without found or noife. The 
heavens turn about in a moft rapid motion, without noife to 
us perceived ; though in fome dreams they have been fa : d 
to make an excellent mufick. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

Fear 

Shakes your hearts, while thro’ the ifle they hear 
A lafting noife , as horrid and as loud 
As thunder makes, before it breaks the cloud. Waller. 

2. Outcry; clamour ; boafting or importunate talk. 

What noife have we had about tranfplantation of difeafes, 

and transfufion of blood. Baker on Learning. 

3. Occafion of talk. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague, which 
has made fo much noife through all ages, and never caught 
the leaf!: infection. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 195. 

To Noise, v. n. [from the noun.] To found loud. 

Harm 

Thofe terrors, which thou fpeak’ft of, did me none ; 

Tho’ noifing loud and threatning nigh. Milt. P. Reg. 

To Noise, v. a. To fpread by rumour, or report. 

All thefe fayings were noifed abroad throughout all the 
hill country. Luke i. 65. 

I fhall not need to relate the affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince’s being 
there had been quickly noifed. Wotton. 

< They might buz and whifper it one to another; and ta¬ 
citly withdrawing from the prefence of the apoftle, they then 
hit up their voices and noifed it about the city. Bentley. 


N O M 

r . r 1 A//i Loud ; clamourous. 
N0I ' SE That etudi? guardian of rich Holland's trade, 

Whofe nnfefid valour does no oe inva , Dryden. 

And weak atMance will h.s friends detooy. 
v W , ri rss ad), [from wife.] bilent, wm 
Noiseless ^ n L our quick >ft <j e crees,_ 

Th’ inaudible and noifdtft : foot of time S 6 aie fp e are. 

w- 

ELirnpety \ UudiKll r r UU .id ; 

Noi'siness. n. y. n0l jy J 

tunity of clamour. , , Clamourer. 

Noi'semaker. •* the making of the noife- 

The iffue of all this no DEftrange. 

makers ftill more ridiculous. 

NOI'SOME. adj. [r.stefe, Itall ™; J , me 

1. Noxous ; mifehievous; “whofefom • ber of rites 

In cafe it may be particulars, the ufe 

and orders common unto both thereat ej ^ ^ bad 

whereof is utterly unlaw u » , but we 0U ght to re- 

and nJfome quality ; th = r ® “ ^ freedom foever we have 

linquifli fuch rites and orders, what tre ^ 

All my plants I fave from nightly ill Milton 

o Vi Winds, and blotting vapours chill. M.lton. 

Gravifca noifeme from the neighb ring fen. 

And his own Are fent three hundred men. Dryden. 

The noifome peft’lence, that m open war 
Terrible, marches thro’ the mid-day air, Prior. 

And fcatters death. 

2. OfFenfive ; difgufting. 

breath, and foul breath is nbfome. Shakefpeare M. Ad. Ab. 
The filthinefs of his fmell was notfome to all a rmy. 

2 Mac. ix. 9. 

An error in the judgment, is like an impoftem in the head, 
which is always noifome, and frequently morta . • 

Noi'soMELY. adv. [from noifome,] With a foetid ftench ; with 

an infe£tioUs fteam. r ± at a 

NoFsomeness. n.f [from noifome.] Aptnefs to difgutt; of- 

fenfivenefs. , . r & 

If he mutt needs be feen, with all his filth and nofomnefi 
about him, he promifes himfelf however, that it will be 
fome allay to his re-proach, to be but one of many to march 
in a troop. Smth s Serm ‘ 

Noi'sY. adj. [from noife.] 

1. Sounding loud. 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent. 

O leave the noify town, O come and fee 

Our country cotts, and live content with me ! Dryden . 

To noify fools a grave attention lend. . Smith. 

Although he employs his talents wholly in his clofet, lie 
is fure to raife the hatred of the noify crowd. Swift. 

Noll, n.f [J?nol, Saxon.] Ahead; a noddle. 

An afs’s noil I fixed on his head. Shakefpeare4 

NO'LI me tangere. [Latin.] 

1. Kind of cancerous fwelling, exafperated by applications. • 

2. A plant. 

Noli me tangere may be planted among your flowers, for 
the rarity of it. Mortimer's Hufb. 

Noli'tion. n.f. [ nolitio , Latin.] Unwillingnefs ; oppofed 
to volition. 

The proper acts of the will are, volition, nolition , choice, 
refolution, and command, in relation to fubordinate faculties. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
No'mancy. n.f. \nomance , nomancie , Fr. nomen, Latin ; and 
p(.avlslx, Greek.] The art of divining the fates of perrons by 
the letters that form their names. Dili. 

Nc/mbles. n.f. The entrails of a deer. ' 

NOMENCLA'TOR. n.f. [Lat. nomen clateur^ Fr.] One who 
calls things or perfons by their proper names. 

There were a fet of men in old Rome called nomencla - 
tors ; that is, men who could call every man by his name. 

Addifon s Guardian, N°. 107. 
Are envy, pride, avarice, and ambition, fuch ill nomenclators 
that they cannot furrflfh appellations for their owners ? Swift. 
Nomenclature, n.f {nomenclature, F r. nomenclatur a, Lat.] 

1. The a£I of naming. 

To fay where notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, is but a {hift of ipno- 

rance - Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

2. A vocabulary ; a di&ionary. 

The watry plantations fall not under that nomenclature of 
Adam, which unto terrettrious animals afligned a name ap¬ 
propriate unto their natures. ° Brown’s V. Err. 

No'minal. adj. [nominalis, Latin.] Refering 
ther than to things; not real ; titular. 


to names ra- 


Profound 
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1 rofound in all the nominal, 

And real ways beyond.them all. Hudihras, p. i 

oJaWT?^ g f Id is that con, P Iex the won! 
® ,j ii ^Vni’ as a ^ bod y yellow, of a certain weight, 
flitition e o/t lb e r 1 f n ed - But the reaI effence is the con- 
JS depend. m ‘ enub e P a «° ° P that body on which 

Were thefe people as anxious for the doctrines eflentiaT to 

tion ofTdl ° ( - Eng and .’ as the y are for the nominal dittinc- 
tion or adhering to its interefts. 


B y name ; With rc|ard 

. to a name ; titularly. ° 

ToNO'MINATE. v. a. [nomino, Latin.J 

1. 1 o name ; to mention by name. 

Suddenly to nominate them all, 

It is impoffible. shake/. Henry VI. p. i„ 

Une lady, I may civilly fpare to nominate, for her fex’s 
fake^ whom he termed the fpider of the court. Wotton 

2. i o entitle. 

Aread, old father, why of late 
Didft thou behight me born of Englifh blood, 

™ hom all a fairy’s fon doen nominate . Fairy 3 

3. To fet down; to appoint by name. ’ ^ 

If you repay me not on fuch a day, let the forfeit 
±5e nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flefh to be cut off. Shakefpeare. 

Never having intended, never defigned any heir in that 
cnle, we cannot ex.pedt he fhould nominate or appoint anv 
perfon to it. r j^ gc ^' 

Nomi na 't io n. n.f (; nomination, Fr. from nominate .] 

1. The act mentioning by name. 

The forty-one immediate ele&ors of the duke, muff be 
ad of feveral families, and of them twenty-five at leaft con- 
cur to this nomination. TVotton's D.of Venice . 

2. 1 he power of appointing. 

The nomination of perfons to places, being To principal 
and infeparable a flower of his crown, he would referve to 
imfelf. Clarendon. 

In Tngiand the king has the nomination of an archbifhop ; 
and after fuch nomination, he fends a conge d’elire to the 
dean and chapter, to eledf the perfon thus eledled by him. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

No Mi native. [ in grammar, nominatif.\ Fr. ] The cafe that 
primarily defignates the name of any thing, and is called 
right, in oppofition to the other cafes called oblique. 

FON. v. a. [Latin.] Not. It is never ruled feparately, but 
fomctimes prefixed to words with a negative power. 

Since you to tfczz-regardance caff my faith, 

And I partly know the mftrument, 

That fcrews me from my true place in your favour ; 

Live you the marble-breafted tyrant ftill. Shake/. 

A meie inclination to matters of duty, men reckon a will¬ 
ing of that thing ; when they are juffly charged with an ac¬ 
tual ^^-performance of what the law requires ? South. 

For an account^ at large of bifhop Sanderfon’s Iaff judg¬ 
ment concerning God s concurrence, or zzczz-concurrence with 
the adiens of men, and the pofltiv.e entity of fins of com- 
miffion, I refer you to his letters. Pierce. 

The third fort of agreement or difagreement in our ideas, 
which the perception of the mind is cun ployed about, is co- 
exiftence, or >w»-exiftence in the fame fubjed. Locke. 

It is not a non-adt, which introduces a cuftom, a cuffom 
being a common ufage. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

In the imperial chamber this anfwer is not admitted, viz. 

I do not believe it as the matter is alledged. And the ica- 
fon of this zzwz-admiffion is, becaule of its great uncertainty. 

A fife's Parergon . 

An apparitor came to the church, and informed the par- 
fon, that he muff pay the tenths to fuch a man; and the 
bifhop certified the ecclefiaftical court under his feal on the 
non-payment of them, that he refufed to pay them. Aylife . 

The Haw-appearance of perfons to Support the united fenfe 
of both houfes of parliament, can never be conftrued as a 
general diffidence of being able to fupport the charge againft 
the patent and patentee. Swift. 

This may be accounted for by the turbulence of paflions 
upon the various and furprifing turns of good and evil for¬ 
tune, in a long evening at play; the mind being wholly 
taken up, and the confequence ofww-attention fo fatal. Stuff. 
No'nage. n.f. [non and age.] Minority; time of life before 
legal maturity. 

In him there is a hope of government; 

Which in his nonage , counfel under him, 

And in his full and ripen’d years, himfelf 

Shall govern well. Sbakcfpeare’s Richard III. 

Be love but there, let poor fix years 
Be pos’d with the matureff fears 
Man trembles at, we ffraight fhall find 
Love knows no nonage nor the mind. Crafoaw. 

Wc have a miffaken apprehenfion of antiquity, calling 
that fo which in truth is the world’s nonage. Glanville. 


ton. 


non. 

Thole charters were not avoidable for the ki„„> 
and if there could have been anv fuch nr Pf k §s notla $ 
would not avoid them. 7 * pretence > M a® 

After Chaucer there was a Snenfer 9 • #ale 

fax before Waller and Denlam ^ere * Fa - 

numbers were m their nonage ’till thefe laft app ea !rf “l 0 ® 
In their tender nonage, while they fpreajf d ' A* 
i heir Iprmging leaves, and lift their infant he,d 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurflihv 'jw* „ 
Nonce, n.f. [ The original of this word is Mceltain PP"' 
imagines it to come from own or once ; or from IT 
rff • /""“derives it lefs probably f rom ’f mn > 
do for the nonce ; being, according to him to f | to 

for mifchief.] Purpofe ; intent; dffign. Not now in 

I law a wolf in u k. 

Nurfing two whelps; I faw her little ones 
In wanton dalliance the teat to crave, 

While fhe her neck wreath’d from them for 

When in your motion you are hot C(lrew ‘ 

And that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. f o, ” J? 

Such a light and metall’d dance, ^ 

Saw you never; 

And they lead men for the nonce. 

That turn round like grindle-ftones. * , , 

A voider for the nonce , * J°” n f on ' 

I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. Ch m / , 
Coming ten times for the Qem ^ 

I never yet could fee it flow but once. r 

Nonconformity, n.f. [non and conformity.] ° tU 

1. Refuted of compliance. 

The wili of our maker, whether difeovered by reafon or 
revelation, carries the higheft authority with it; a confer 
mity or nonconformity to it, determines their aflions to be 
morally good or evil. t .7 

2. Refufal to join in the eftabliflied relieion. * ^ * 

Since the liturgy, rites, and ceremonies of our church, are 
fo much ftruck at, and all upon a plea of confcience, it will 
concern us to examine the force of this plea, which ourad- 
verfaries are ftill fettuig up as the grand pillar and butterefs 
of nonconform,ty South', Semm. 

1 he lady will plead the toleration which allows her non- 
conformity f in this particular. Add/oris Spdfotor. 

Nonconfo rmist. n.f. [non and conformijl. ] One who re- 
fufes to join in the eftablifhed worfliip. 

On his death-bed he declared himfelf a non-conform /, and 
had a fanatic preacher to be his fpiritual guide. Swift. 
None. adj. [ne one, nan, ne ane, Saxon.] 

1. Not one. 

Ye fliall flee when none purfueth you. Lev. xxvi. 17. 
That fowl which is none of tile lighteff, can ea% move 
itfelf up and down in the air without Airring its wings. Wilk. 

Another, which is none of the leaft advantages of hope 
is, its great efficacy in preferving us from fetting too high a 
value on prefent enjoyments. Addijoiis Spectator. 

2. Not any. 

Six days fhall ye gather it, but on the fabbath there fhall 
be none. Exodus xvi. 26. 

Thy life fhall hang in doubt, and fhalt have none affurance 
of this life. Deutr. xxii. 66. 

Before the deluge, the air was calm ; none of thofe tu¬ 
multuary motions of vapours, which the mountains and 
winds caufe in ours. Pur net's Theory of the Earth. 

The moft glaring and notorious paflages, are none of the 
fineft. Fenton on the Clajftcks. 

3. Not other. 

This is none other but the houfe of God, and the gate of 
heaven. Gen. xxviii. if 

4. None of fometimes fignifies only emphatically not. 

My people would not hearken to my voice: and Ifrael 
would none of me. Pf. Ixxxi. II. 

None'ntity. n.f [non and entity .] 

1. Nonexiftence. 

When they fay nothing from nothing, they muff under- 
ftand it as excluding all caufes. In which fenfe it is moll 
evidently true ; being equivalent to this propofition, that no¬ 
thing can make itfelf, or, nothing cannot bring its 110-feif 
out of nonentity into fomething. Bentley s Serm . 

2. A thing not exifting. 

There was no fuch thing as rendering evil for evil, when 
evil was truly a nonentity , and no where to be found. South. 

We have heard, and think it pity that your inquifitive genius 
fhould not be better employed, than in looking after that 
theological nonentity. Arbut. and Pope's Mart.Scrib. 

Nonexistence, n. f [non and exijlence. ] Inexiffence; 
ftate of not exifting. 

A method of many writers, which depreciates the efteem 
of miracles is, to falve not only real verities, but alfo non¬ 
exfences. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. R 

Nonju'ring- 

6 
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This objedlL-- , , . - 

and worthy gentleman of the nonjuring party. . Swift 

Nonju'roR. n.f. [from non and juror.] One who conceiving 
James II. unjuftly depofed, refufes to fwear allegiance to 
thofe who have fucceeded him. 

Nonna'turals. n.f. [non hat-uralia.] 

PhyficianS reckon thefe to be fix, viz. air, meat and 
drink, fleep and watching, motion and reft, retention and 
excretion, and the paflions of the mind. 

The fix nonnaturals are fuch as neither naturally confti- 
tutive, nor merely de-ftrudlive, do preferve or deftroy accord¬ 
ing unto circumftance. Brown's V, Err . 

Nonpareil, n.f [non and pared, French.] 

1. Excellence unequalled. 

My lord and mafter loves you : O fuch love 
Could be hut recompens’d tho’ you were crown’d 
The nonpareil of beauty. 

2. A kind of apple. 

Printers letter of a ftnall fize, 


Shake/. Twelfth Night. 
on which fmall Bibles and 
Latin.] Puzzle; inability 


Common Prayers are printed. 

NO'NPLUS. n.f. [non and plus, 
to fay or do more. A low word. 

Let it feem never fo ftrange and impoffible, the nonplus of 
my reafon will yield a fairer opportunity to my faith. South. 

One or two rules, on which their conclufions depend, in 
moft men have governed all their thoughts : take thefe from 
them and they are at a lofs, and their underftanding is per¬ 
fectly at a nonplus. Locke . 

Such an artift did not begin the matter at a venture, 
and when put to a nonplus , paufe and hefitate which way he 
fhould proceed; but he had firft in his comprehenflve in¬ 
tellect: a compleat idea of the wffiole organical body. Bentley. 
1 o Nonplus, v. a. [from the noun.] To confound ; to 
puzzle ; to put to a ftand ; to flop. 

Nor is the compolition of our own bodies the only won¬ 
der ; we are as much fionpluf by the moft contemptible worm 
and Plant. _ ' Glanv. Scept. c. vih 

His parts were fo nccomplifht, 

That right or wrong he ne’er was nonpluf. Hudibras. 

Fhat lin thatis a pitch beyond allth'ofe, muff needs be fuch an 
ene as muft nonplus the devil himfelf to prbceed farther. South. 

What, you are confounded, and ftand mute ? 

Somewhat nonpluf to hear you deny your name. Dryden. 

I om has been eloquent for half an hour together, when 
he has been nonplvjed by Mr. Dry’s defiring him to tell 
What it was that he endeavoured to prove. Sfiefi. 471 

NonrE sidenc E.n. f [non and refidcnce.) Failure of residence! 

it the character of perfons chofen into the church had 
been regarded, there would be fewer complaints of non- 
. refidcnce. 

i” m and One who neg&b 

to live at the proper place. b 

n ^ dei f e » the, ‘ e are not ten clersymen in the 
. kingdom who can be termed nonrefidents . 

No nResi'sTAN c e. u. f [non and reffancc.] The principle of 
I. Unmeaning or ungrammatical langua^e. 


jnng or ungrammaticaf language. 

’Till Undhftood, a ]] tales, 

Like nonfenfe, are wot rrue nor falfe; 

Many copies dhperfed gathering new faults 
nonjenje than I could have crammed into it ’ 


FLud p. HI. 


NOR 

t Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s fhip, in the deep nook , where once 
Thou cairdft me up. Shakefpeare's Temp eft. 

Buy a foggy and a dirty farm 

In that nook ftiotten ifle of Albion. Shake/ Hen. V. 

The favages were driven out of the great Ards, into a 
little nook of land near the river of Strangford; where they 
how poffefs a little territory. Davies. 

Umfphere 

The fpirit of Plato to unfold. 

What worlds or what vaft regions hold 
Th’ immortal mind that hath forfook 
Her manfion in this flefhly nook. Milton's Poems. 

Itliuriel and Zephon, 

Search thro’ this garden, leave unfearch’d no nook. Milt. 

A third form’d within the ground 
A various mold ; and from the boiling cells, 

By ftrange conveyance, fill’d each hollow nook. Milton, 
NOON, n.f [non, Saxon; navjn, Welfti; none , Erfe; fup- 
pofed to be derived from nona, Latin, the ninth hour, at which 
their coena or chief meal was eaten ; whence the other nations 
called the time of their dinner or chief meal, though earlier 
in the day, by the fame name.] 
r. The middle hour of the day; ttvelve; the time when the 
fun is in the meridian. 

Fetch forth the flocks; there £hali he fit ’till noon. — 
’Till norm ! ’till night, my lord. Shake/. K. Lear. 

The day already half his race had run, 

And fummon’d him to 'due repaft at noon. Dryde?u 

If I turn my eyes at ..noon towards the fun, I cannot avoid 
ti e ideas which the light or fun produces in me. Locke. 

2. It is taken for midnight. 

k ull before him at the noon of night. 

He faw a quire of ladies. 

Noo'nday. n. f [noon and day.] Midday. 

The bird of night did fit, 

Ev’n at noonday, upon the market-place, 

Houting and IhneWng. Shak. Jul. Cctfar. 

I he dimnefs of our intelleaual eyes, Ariftotle fitly com- 
pares to thofe of an owl at noonday. Boyle 

Noo'nday. adj. Meridional. 7 ' 

The fcorching fun v/as mounted high, 

In all its luflre to the mmday flty. Add-on's Ovid. 

Noo ning. *./. [from #*»/.] Repofe at noon. J 
Noo NTIDE. n.f. [,m n and tide. ] Midday; time of noon. 

borrow breaks feafons and repoftng hours, 

■kj Makes the night morning, and the noontide bight. Sha. 
Noo ntide. adj. Meridionai. ° 

Phaeton hath tumbled from his car, 

And made an evening at the noontide prick. 

All things in bell order to invite 
Noontide repafl, or afternoon’s repofe. 

?? e(a the corning red in vain ; 

1 is hid in vapours, or obfeur’d in rain. 

I he noontide yellow we in vain require ; 

Nnn U S !. n ^ orn A or red in lighting Are. p r ‘ 

o?Upff T A S ' ed 3 T rd f0!,nd in the ^ 

ia draChind^thcRier ^ Which the it 

3 Weak .""S' 6 ftrfke the th* l 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare+ 
Milt. Par. Lof „ 


iw more 

»• Trifles; thi„|s of ."importance ^ f ^ 

'T is W ^P’ s * he ' wjrId # ia> - 

Nonsensical, adj. rfrom non^r, 7 Tt • Tbcmfoft. 

Nonse'nsicalness. n.f. [from nmfc^Jf Un'rammS 
jargon; foolifh abfurdity. J J J o ram matical 

^todebdi 8 "*’ n ' J ' t '®' and > W ] One who cannot pay 

Thofe tender limbs' of thine to the event I am fure thee not; 

To - ThatCand ° hu - ‘ Sn0fWC — 

The addr!L P Tbl[h houfo til ^ 
and the declarations of moft counties andT’ the . coul JC‘l, 
laid afide as of no weight, and the whole l-' ol k 0ra!:,o ns; are 
nonfulted, in default of app^aLce 1 ' 1 "^ 0 ” ° f Irela n d 

Noo'dle. n.f [f rom no Eleor mddy 1 A fool c 

Nook. n.f. [f rom tm j• { German 1 A c ! 3 Im P leton . 

■ made by an angle or interferon. C ° rnCr! a C0V «C 


zi’ii iuiK.e tne w 

Card! with a hook, or with a noefe inthral ? Sand, 

V/here the hangman does difpofe, d} 

i o Ipecial friend the knot of noAc. 

•1 tow run their necks into a noefe. 

They d break cm after, to break loofe. 

And i fe y he fa l3 .‘ : ''!° fcme dangerous noofe. 

And then as meanly labours to get loofe. 

To NoosT W 'rf ar£ r jefting mattels - 

'NAVAL/- the To tie in 

"I he fin is woven with thrparT- rir r 
Of them ftrong enough to Zflt f d ' fferent fizes > the leaft 
Nope, n.f A “ki„d tfY AN “i^P Us ’ Gm - tongue. 

Nor. eojuna . [««•.] a ‘ led 3 bul!finch or «*ail.- g 


Hud. p. i« 

Had. p. ii[. 

Dryden. 
J. Bull. 
a noofe; to 


Shakefpeare. 
Marvel. 


* aaetU van uo nurt. o, 7 

3 - Neltber if fometimes included in naftlN'" P ycu ltke ’*■ 
Pow r, difgrace, nor death could’ ele S antl y- 

Phy glorious tongue th... __ 7 u S ht d >vert 

Daniel, 


Thyg,ofious^’uethuT“ d rt diV ' 

Simois nor u 6 63 -F heart. 

A new Achilles ihalfi,, armsV VantinS ther<!! 

Nor is fometimes ufed in the fii/IT' k 

Me nymph, I pray thee br anch. for neither, 
“kodeft, and not follow me 
I »»r love myfelf, d 
)8 G 


Dryden. 

1 


Bm.Johrfr,. \ 
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1 (ill 
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NOS 

Nor did they not perceive theif evil plight, 

Or the fierce pains not feel 

But how perplext, alas ! is human fate ? 

I whom nor avarice, nor pleafures move ; 

Yet muft myfelf be made a Have to love. 

NORTH, n./. [nojVS, Saxon.] The point oppofite 
fun in the meridian; 

More unconftant than the wind ; who wooes 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 

And being anger’d puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew dropping fouth. 

The tyrannous breathing of the north , 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. 

Fierce Boreas iflues forth 
T’ invade th’ frozen waggon of the north. 

North. ad}. Northern; being in the north. 

This (hall be your north border from the great fea to mount 
Hor. Num. xxxiv. 7. 

Northeast, n./ [ noordeajl , Dutch. ] The point between 
the north and eaft. 

The inferiour fea towards the foutheaft, the Ionian to¬ 
wards the fouth, and the Adriatick on the northeaji fide, 
were commanded by three different nations. Arbuthnot. 

Northerly, adj. [from north.] Being towards the north. 
The northerly and foutherly winds, commonly efteemed 
the caufes of cold and warm weather, are really the effects 
of the cold or warmth of the atmofphere. Derham. 

No'rthern. adj. [from north.'] Being in the north. 

Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumberland. Shake/. 
If we ere<ft a red-hot wire until it cool, and then hang it 
up with wax and untwifted lilk, where the lower end which 
cooled next the earth doth reft, that is the northern point. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
Northsta'r. n. /. [north aw&Jlar.] Thepoleftar; the lode- 
ftar. 

If her breath were as terrible as her terminations, there 
were no living near her, (he would infeeft to the northjlar. 

Shake/peare’s M. Ad. Ab. 
No'rthward. adj. [ north and peajib, Saxon. ] Being to¬ 
wards the north. 

No'rthward. 7 adv. [north and peapb, Saxon.] Towards 
No'rthwards. f the north. 

Miflike me not for my complexion. 

The (hadow’d livery of the burnifh’d fun. 

Bring me the faireft creature northward born. 

Where Phoebus’ fire fcarce thaws the icicles. 

And prove whofe blood is reddeft. Shake/peare. 

Going northward aloof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft they croffed the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 
Northward beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow. Dryden. 

A clofe prifoner in a room, twenty foot fquare, being at 
the north fide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
foot fouthward, not walk twenty foot northward. Locke. 
North we'st. n. / [north and wejl.] The point between the 
north and weft. 

The bathing places that they may remain under the fun 
until evening, he expofeth unto the lummer fetting, that is 
northwejl. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. 

Northwi'nd. n./. [north and wind.] The wind that blows 
from the north. 

The clouds were fled. 

Driven by a keen northwind. Milton. 

When the fierce northwind , with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltick to a foaming fury. Watts. 

NOSE. n.f [nceye, noya, Saxon.] 

X. The prominence on the face, which is the organ of (cent 
and the emun&ory of the brain. 

Down with the no/e, 

Take the bridge quite away 

Of him that, his particular to forefend, 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shake/ Timor. of Athens. 
No/e oi Turks and Tartars lips. Shake}. Macbeth. 

Our decrees, 

Dead to infliaion, to themfelves are dead; 

And liberty plucks juftice by the no/e. Sha. M. 0} Pen. 
There can be no reafon given why a vifage fomewhat 
longer, or a no/e flatter, could not have confifted with uc 

a foul. r °\ e ‘ 

Poetry takes me up fo entirely, that I fcarce fee w a 
paffes under my no/e. Pope s etti?s. 

2. The end of any thing. ... r * 

The lungs are as bellows, the afpefa arteria is the noje o 
the bellows, or as a channel in the found board of an ° r S ai ^* 

Holder’s Elements 0/ Speech. 

Scent; fagacity. ,. 

We are not offended with a dog for a better no/e than his 

matter. ColUer on EnVy -' 

To lead by the Nose. To drag by force: as, a bear by his 

r \ n <r. To lead blindly. 

° Tho’ authority be a ftubbom bear. 

Yet he is oft led by the no/e with gold. , Sha. U \ Tale . 


1. 



NOt 

Intuits which a man doth not underfianT, it is eood ► 
refer them to fome friend, but let him chufe well his 
fendaries, elfe he may be led by the no/e. 

That fome occult defign doth lie actn ' 

In bloody cynar&omachy, 

Is plain enough to him that knows. 

How faints lead brothers by the no/e. Hudib^c • 

This is the method of all popular (hams, when the’™ f 
titude aire to be led by the no/es into a fool’s paradife. * pta 

5. To thru/l one’s Nose into the affairs of others. Tobe-m & 
dling with other people’s matters ; to be a bufy body. 

6. To put one’s Nose out 0/ joint. To put one out in the aifec 
tions of another. 

To Nose. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofcent; to fmell. 

No/e him as you go up the ftairs. Shake/ Hamlet. 

2. To face; to oppofe. 

To Nose. v. n. To look big; to blufter. 

Adiilt’rous Anthony 
Gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That no/es it againft us. Shake/ Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Nose'bleed. n./. [no/e and bleed.] A kind of herb. 
No'segay. n./ [nofe and gay.] A pofie ; a bunch of flowers. 
She hath made me four and twenty no/egays for the (hearers* 

Shake/peare’s Winter’s Tak 
Ariel fought 

The clofe recedes of the virgin’s thought; 

As on the no/egay in her bread reclin’d, 

He watch’d th’ ideas rifing in her mind. p„p (i 

Get you gone in the country to drefs up no/egays for a holv- 
day. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. 0/ J. Bull. 

No'seless. adj. [from no/e.] Wanting a nofe ; deprived of 
the nofe. 

Mangled Myrmidons, 

No/ele/s , and handlefs, hackt and chipt, come to him. 
Nose'smart. n. / [no/e and /mart.] The herb crefles. 
No'sle. n. / [from noje.] The extremity of a thing: as, the 
no/le of a pair of bellows. 

No'sology. n./. [vocro; and Xoyo;.] Do&rine of difeafes. 
Nosopoe'tick. adj. [voVo? and iroiios.]. Producing difeafes. 
The qualities of the air are no/opoetick ; that is, have a 
pow’r of producing difeafes. Arbuthnot on dir. 

No'stril. n./ [no/e and ftypl, a hole, Saxon.] The ca¬ 
vity in the nofe. 

Turn then my freftieft reputation to 
A favour that may ftrike the dulleft nojlril. Shake/ 

Stinks which the nojlrils ftraight abhor, are not the mod 
pernicious. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

He form’d thee, Adam, and in thy nojlrils breath’d 
The breath of life. Milton’s P. Loft, b. vii. 

The fecondary a&ion fubfifteth not alone, but in conco- 
mitancy with the other ; fo the nojlrils are ufeful both 
for refpiration and fmelling, but the principal ufe is fmelling. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 
Thefe ripe fruits recreate the nojlrils with their aromatick 
f cent . More’s Divine Dialogues. 

NOSTRUM, n.ft. [Latin.] A medicine not yet made pub- 

lick, but remaining in fome Angle hand. 

Very extraordinary, and one of his nojlrums , let it be writ 
upon his monument. Hie jacet autlor hujus argument ; forno 
body ever ufed it before. Stilling/jut. 

What drop or nojlrum can this plague remove ? 

Not. adv. [ne anpz, Saxon ; niet , Dutch.] 

The particle of negation, or refufal. 

If thou be the world’s great parent. 

How falls it then that with thy furious fervour 
Thou doft afflift as well the not deferver, 

As him that doth thy lovely hefts defpife ? 

His countenance likes me not. Shake/p. ik. m ■ 

The man held his peace, to wit whether the Lord had 
made his journey profperous or not. Gen. xxiv. 

Let each man do as to his fancy feems; 

I wait, not I, ’till you have better dreams. 

This obje&ion hinders not but that the heroic adhoi 
terprifed for the Chriftian caufe, and executed happily, 
be as well executed now as it was of old. J. 

Grammar being to. teach men not to fpeak, but P ^ 
correaiy : where rhetoric is not 
fpared. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot ; 

All elfe beneath the fun 

Thou know’ft if beftbeftow’d or not, . p 
And let thy will be done. P°P e ■ Gmver/ 

2. It denotes ceffation or extinction. No more. 

Thine eyes are upon me, and l am not. P markable; 
NOTABLE, adj. [notable , Fr. notabils, Latin.] Rem 

memorable; obfervable. ,, unknown 

The fucceft of thofe wars was too 
to your ears; which, it feems, aU worthy fame hathg . .. 

come unto- 

The 
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NOT 

The lame is notified in tetrtM. places of ‘he |acef^_ 

«lovir s c p: 

SS’how much the Engiilh colonies 

Two young men appeared notaUe in ***&*££*£ 

* >e Tliey bore C two or^hree^charges from the horfe with^ 
able courage, and without being broken. 

Both armies lay ftill without any jn. 

fP Varlvawa^'is ftill fo famous, that it is reckoned for 
e of thofe notables which men of foreign nations record^ 

Cxfur, whofe great fagacity and condua put his fuccefs 
as much out of the power of chance as human reafon coul 
well do, yet upon occaflon ot a notable expenmen , 
had like to have loft him his whole army at Dyrracluum, 
tells us the power of it in his commentaries. South s Serm. 

It is impoflible but a man muft have firft paffed this notable 
ftas-e, and got his confcience thoroughly debauched and 
hardened, before he can arrive to the height of An. South. 

2. Careful; buftling, in contempt and irony. 

This abfolute monarch was as notable a guardian of the 
fortunes, as of the lives of his fubjeCls. When any man 
o-rew rich, to keep him from being dangerous to the Itate, he 
fent for all his goods. Addi/on’s Freeholder , N . 10. 

No tablei* ess. n. / [from notable.] Appearance of buhnels ; 

importance. In contempt. 

No'tably. adv. [from yiotable.] 
i; Memorably; remarkably. # 

This we fee notably proved, in that the oft polling of 
hedges conduces much to their lading. Bacon’s ■ Nat. Hijl. 

2. With confequence; with (hew of importance ; ironically. 

Mention the king of Spain or Poland, and he talks very 
notably ; but if you go out of the gazette, you drop him. 

Addi/on’s Spectator, N°. 105. 6. 

Notarial, adj. [from notary.] Taken by a notary. 

It may be called an authentick writing, though not a pub- 
lick inftrument, through want of a notarial evidence. Alyliffe. 
No'taRY. n.f [notaire, Fr. from notarius, Latin.] An officer 
whofe bufinefs it is to take hotes of any thing which may 
concern the publick. 

There is a declaration made to have that very book, and 
no other fet abroad, wherein their prefent authorifed notaries 
do write thofe things fully ^nd only, which being written and 
there read, are by their own open teftimony acknowledged 
to be theif own. Hooker. 

Go with me to a notary , feal me there 

Your bond. Shake/ M. of Venice . 7. 

One of thofe with him, being a notary , made an entry of 
this act. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

So I but your recorder am in this. 

Or mouth and fpeaker of the univerfe, 

A minifterial notary ; for ’tis 

Not I, but you and fame that make this verfe. Donne. 

They have in each province, intendarits and notaries. Temp. 
Nota'tion. ri.f [notatio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t or practice of recording any thing by marks : as, 
by figures or letters. 

Notation teaches how to deferibe any number by certain 
notes and chara&ers, and to declare the value thereof being 
fo deferibed, and that is by degrees and periods. Cocker. 

2. Meaning; fignificatibn. 

A foundation being primarily of ufe in archite&ure, hath 
no other literal notation but what belongs to it in relation 
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a building. 


to 


Hammond. 


Swift. 
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To Notch. V a. [ from the noun. ] 
lows. J 


Swift. 
To cut in finall hoi- 


NOT 


From him whofe quills ftand quiverd at his ear, ^ 

To him who W«ft,cks_at Weftmtnto^^ 


Fairy Ms 


i o him wno nu^ -- 

Notchwee'd. n.f. [notch and weed. ] 

Note, [for ne mote.] May not - 

Ne let him then adhnre, 

But vield his fenfe to be too blunt and bale, 

That note without an hound fine footing tr^ce 
NOTE, n.f [ nota , Lat. notte, Fr.] 

1. Mark; token. v ifible body of the church, 

world knoweth what they are. 

2. Notl g.’ e or , Jer to my fervants that they take shakefp 

No note at all of our being abfent hence. _ Jt 

Andronicus and Junia are of note- among 


us. 


that even 
Boyle. 


Mium7n07ici. 

Confcience, according to the very notation of the word, 
imports a double knowledge ; one of a divine law, and the 
other of a man’s own a&ion ; and fo is properly the applica¬ 
tion of a general law, to a particular inftance of practice. 

South’s Sermons. 

NOTCH, n.f. [ nocchia , Italian.] A nick; a hollow cut in 
any thing. 

The convex work is compofed of black and citrin pieces 
in the margin, of a pyramidil figure appolitely fet, and with 
tranfverfe notches. Crew’s Mu/aum. 

From his rug the fkew’r he takes. 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes : 

There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. 

He (hew’d a comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britifli name; 

Yet making here a perfect botch, 

Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch. 


He was too hard for him dire<% ; before Corioli, he 
lcoteht him and notcht him like a carbonado. Shakef. 

The convex work is compofed - of black and citrin pieces 
cancellated and tranfverfe!;,-. notched. Crew's Mujceud. 


As for metals, authors of good note affure 
they have been obferved to grow. 

L Reproach; ftigma. 

The more to aggravate the note. 

With a foul traytor’s name ftuff I thy throat. Shakejp. 

5 Account; information ; intelligence. 

She that from Naples 

Can have no note ; unlefs the fun were poft. 

The man i’th’ moon’s too flow. Shakejp. Tempejt. 

In fuits of favour, the firft coming ought to take little 
place; fo far forth conftderation may be had of his trulf, 
that if intelligence of the matter could not otherwife have 
been had but° by him, advantage be not taken of the note, 
but the party left to his other means, and in iome fort re- 
compenfed for his difeovery. Bacon, EJJ'ay 49. 

Tune ; voice. 

Thefe are the notes wherewith are drawn rrom the hearts 
of the multitude fo many fighs ; with thefe tunes their minds 
are exafperated againft the lawful guides and governors of 
their fouls. Hooker, b. iv. 

The wakeful bird tunes her nofturnal note. Milton. 

I now muft change thofe notes to tragick. Milton. 

You that can tune your founding ftrings fo well. 

Of ladies beauties and of love to tell; 

Once change your note, and let your lute report 

The jufteft grief that ever touch’d the court. Waller . 

One common note on either lyre did ftrike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorr’d alike. Dryden. 

7. Single found in mufick. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony ! 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony; 

Thro’ all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden . 

8. State of being obferved. 

Small matters come with great commendation, becaufe 
they are continually in ufe and in note; whereas the occafion 
of any great virtue cometh but on feftivals. Bacon . 

9. Short hint; fmall paper. 

He will’d me 

In heedfull’ft refervation to beftowthem. 

As notes whofe faculties inclufive were. 

More than they were in note. Shake/peare. 

In the body’s prifon fo (he lies. 

As through the body’s windows (he muft look. 

Her divers pow’rs of fenfe to exercile. 

By gath’ring notes out of the world’s great book. Davies. 
Abbreviation ; fymbol. 

Contract it into a narrow compafs by (hort notes and ab¬ 
breviations. Baker on Learning. 

A fmall letter. 

A hollow cane within her hand (he brought. 

But in the concave had inclos’d a note. Dryden. 

Written paper. 

I cannot get over the prejudice of taking fome little of¬ 
fence at the clergy, for perpetually reading their l'ermons ; 
perhaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never make 
ufe of notes, may have added to my difguft. Swift. 

13. A paper given in confeffioii of a debt. 

His note will go farther than my bond. John Bull. 

14. Explanatory annotation. J 

The beft writers have been perplexed with notes, and ob- 

N^pi W ‘ 1 r ‘T° nS - , Feltm °» th ‘ CUffich. 

1 A °° K ’ n ’f \~ note an d book.] A book in which notes 
and memorandums are fet down. 

Caflius all his faults obferv’d ; 

Set m a notebook, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 

I o caft into my teeth. Shakefp. J. Ccefar. 

To Note. v. a. [noto, Latin ; noter, French.] Jt J J 
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Shake/. K. Lear. 


NOT 

1. To obfcrvc ; to remark; to heed; to attend; to take no¬ 
tice of. 

The fool hath much pined away. 

No more of that, I have noted it well. 

If much you note him, 

You fhall offend him. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I began to note 

The fformy Hyade's, the rainy goat. Addif. Ovid. 

Wandring from clime to clime, obfervant ftray’d, 

Their manners noted-, and their ftates llirvey’d. Pope. 

2. To deliver; to fet down. 

Saint Auguftin fpeakin^ of devout men, noteth how they 
daily frequented the church, how attentive ear they gave 
unto the f^ffons and chapters read. Hooker , b. v; 

Nate it in a book, that it may be for ever and ever. If. xxx;8. 

3. To charge with a crime. 

Sine, vefte Dianam , agrees better with Livia; who had the 
fame of chaftity, than with either of the Julia’s, who were 
both noted of incontinency. Dry deft. 

4. [In muhck.J To fet down the notes of a tune. 

No'ted. part. adj. [from noted] Remarkable; eminent; ce¬ 
lebrated. 

A noted chymift procured a privilege, that none but he 
Ihould vend a fpirit. Boyle. 

Juftinian’s laws, if we may believe a noted author, have 
not the force of laws in France or Holland. Bakeri 

No'-ter. n.f. [from note,] He who takes notice; 

No'thing. n.f. [no and thing ; nothing , Scottifh.] 

1. Negation of being ; nonentity; univerfal negation ; oppofed- 
to fomething. 

It is molt certain, that there never could be nothing. For, 
if there could have been an inftant, wherein there was no¬ 
things then either nothing made fomething, or fomething 
made itfelf; and fo was, and aeffed, before it was. But if 
there never could be nothing ; then there is, and was, a be¬ 
ing of neceffity, without any beginning. Gray's Cof 

We do not create the world from nothing and by nothing ; 
we affcrt an eternal God to have been the efficient caufe of 
it. Bentley's Scrm. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or philofophical 
fenfe; fo we fay there is nothing in the cup in a vulgar fenfe, 
when we mean there is no liquor in it; but we cannot fay 
there is nothing in the cup, in a ftriet philofophical fenfe, 
while there is air in it. Watts's. Logick. 

2 . Non exi ftence. 

Mighty ftates characferleL are grated 
To clufty nothing. Shake/. Proilus and Crpffula. 

3. Net any thing ; no particular thing. 

There fhall nothing die. Ex. ix. 4. 

Yet had his afpedt nothing of fevere, 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincere. DryAen^ 

Philofophy wholly fpeculative, is barrep and produces^ nor¬ 
thing but vain ideas. Dryden's Don Sehaftian. 

Nothing at all was done, "while any thing remained un¬ 
done. A/difm on the War. 

4. No other thing-. ■ 

Nothing but a fteadv refolution brought to practice; Q-od’^s 
grace uled, his commandments obeyed, and his pardon 
begged ; nothing but this will intitle you to God’s acceptance. 

Wakes’s Prep, for Deqih. 
Words are made to declare fomething; where they arq, 
by thofe who pretend to inftrudf, otherwife ufed, they con¬ 
ceal indeed fomething ; but that which they conceal, is no¬ 
thing but the ignorance, error, or fophiftry of the talker, 
for there is, in truth, nothing elfe under them. Locke. 

5; No quantity or degree, 

The report Which the troops of horfe make, would add 
nothing of courage to their fellows. Clarendon. 

6. No importance ; no ufe; no value. 

The outward fhew of churches, draws the rude people to 
the reverencing and frequenting thereof, whatever fotne of 
our late too nice fools fay, there is nothing in the feemiy form 
of the church. Spcnfers Ireland. 

Behold, ye are of yiotbing, and your work of naught. 

Ifaiah xli. 24. 

7. No poffeffion or fortune. 

A moft homely fhepherd ; a man that from very nothing 
i§ grown into an unfpeakable effate. Shak. W.Pale. 

No difficulty ; no trouble. , 

■ We are induftrious tq preferve our bodies from flavpry, 
but we make nothing of fuffering our fouls to be flaves to opr 
lufts. Pay on the Creation. 

q. A thing of no proportion. 

Tfie charge of making the ground,, and otherwife is great, 
but nothing to the profit. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

10. Trifle ; fomething of no confideration or importance. 

I had rather have one fcratch my head i’th’ fun. 

When the alarum were ftruck, than idly fit 

To hear my nothings monfter’d. Shakefpeare's Cor. 

My dear nothings , take your leave. 

No longer muft you me deceive, 




Don 


nnsi 


N O T 

’TisMing kys the fool; but rays the friend 
This nothings Sir, will bring you to your end * 

Do I not fee your dropfy-beiiy fwell ? n , 

That period includes more than a hundred fehteiST 
might be writ to exprefs multiplication of 
the fatiguing perpetual bufmefs of having no buii/els to 1 

It. Nothing has a kind of adverbial fignificatio^W^ 
gree; not at all. In n< ? 

' ^ Who will make me a liar, and make my Ipeech 

0 'fTn’f® 1 difmayed with the greatnefs o/te tT 
fleet, M kept on Ins courie. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks 
Adam with fuch counfel nothing fway’d* Mil- 
Nothingness, n.f. [from nothing.-] 

1. Nihility; nonexiftence. 

His art did exprefs 
A quinteflence even from nothingnefs , 

. From dull privations, and lean emptinefs. 

2. Nothing; thing of no value. 

I a nothingnefs in deed and name; 

^ Did fcorn to hurt his forfeit carcafe. Hitdibras t \ 

Notice, n. f [ notice , French; notitias Latin.] * 1 

1. Remark; heed; obfervation ; regard. 

The thing to be regarded ih taking notice of a child’s mjf. 
carriage is, what root it fpripgs from. i oc f 

This is done with little notice: veiy quick, the adieus of 
the mind are performed. 

How ready is envy to mingle with the notices which vve 
take of other perfons ! Watts’ 

2. information; intelligence given or received. 

I have given him notice, that the duke of Cornwal and his* 
dutchefs will be here. _ Shakefpeare s K. Lear. 

Notifications, n.f. [notifications F. from notify. ] Aff of' 
making known ; reprel'entation by marks or fymbols. 

Four or five torches elevated or depreffed out of their or¬ 
der, either in breadth or longways, may, by agreement, give 
great variety of notifications. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

To No'tify. v. a. [notfier, Fr. notfico, Latin.] To declare; 
to make known; to publish. 

There are other kind of law’s, which notify the will of 
God. Hookers b. ii. f. 2. 

The fame is notified in the notableft places of the whple 
diocefs. . _ Whiigifie. 

Good and gvU operate upon the mind of man, by thofe 
refpeeftive appellations by which they are notified and conveyed 
to the mind. South's Serin. 

This folar month is by civil fantftion notified in authentic 
calendars the-chief meafure of the year: a kind of ftandard 
by which we meafure time. Holder. 

NO'TION. n.f [notions Fr. noth, Latin.] 

1. Thought; representation of any thing formed by the mind; 
idea ; image; conception. 

Many actions are punifhed by law, that are acls of in¬ 
gratitude ; but this is merely accidental to them, as they are 
fuch a£ls ; for if they were punifhed properly under that no¬ 
tion., and upon that account, the punifhment would equally 
reach all actions of the fame kind. South's Serin. 

The fidlion of fome beings which are not in nature; fe¬ 
cund notions, as the logicians call them, has been founded 
on the conjunction of two natures, which have a real fepa- 
rate being- Dryden's State of Innocence. 

What hath been generally agreed on, I content myfelf to 
affume tinder the notion of principles, in order to what 1 have 
farther to write. Newt. Opt. 

There is pothing made a more common fubjed of difeourie 
than nature .and it’s laws.; and yet few agree in their notion! 
about thefe words. Cheyne's Phil. Prf. 

That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour ,' thought, 
wifh, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea 0 
hunger, cold, found, wifh, &c. JVatU sLogc. 

2. Sentiment; opinion. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious C2res, 

And not moleft us ; unlefs we ourfelves 
Seek them with wand’ring thoughts and notions vain. Milt. 
It would be incredible to a man who has never been m 
France, fliould one relate the extravagant notion they enter¬ 
tain of themfelves, and the mean opinion they have of their 
neighbours. Addifon's. Freeholders 3 0, 

Senfual wits they were, who, it is probable, took pleafuie 
in ridiculing the notion of a life to come. Atterbury. 

3. Senfe ; underftanding ; bitelleclual power. This fenle 1$ 
frequent in Shakefpeare, but not in ufe. 

His notion weakens, his difeernings 
Are lethargy’d Shakefpeare's K. UOp 

So told, as earthly notion can receive. Milt. P- L°J * 

No'tional. adj. [from notion.'] 

1. Imaginary; ideal ; intellectual; fubfifting only m 1 ea * 
vifionary; fantaftical. 

The general and indefinite contemplations and notion, 
of the elements and their conjugations, of the lnpMe *^ p ° ni 



N O T 

* fat -fde beino- but notional and ill-limited ; 

Of my purfuing verfe, ideal ffiade, . 

wfrifbetiy/Teft we Ifcnbeany real fubflftence or 
nerfonality to this nature or chance ; for it is merely a 
Zal aA imaginary thing ; an .bft.umver al vhmh s 
nmnerlv nothing;; a conception of our own making, occa 
f oned 'by our refleaing upon the fettled courie of things ; 
denoting only thus much, that all thofe bote move and ad 
according tf their efl'ential properties, without any confci- 
oufnefs or intention of fo doing. Bentley s Senn. 

o I jpalins in ideas, not realities. 

The moft forward notional dhftators fit down in a concent- 
ed ignorance. „ Glanv. Scepf c.xx. 

NotiSna'litv. n. f. [from notional.] Empty, ungrounded 

oDinion. A word not in ufe. 

I aimed at the advance of fcience, by diffrediting empty 
and talkative nationality. Glam, to Albius. 

Ng'tionally. adv. [from notional .] In idea ; mentally ; in 
our conception, though not in reality. . 

The whole rational nature of man confifts of two facul¬ 
ties underftanding and will, whether really or nationally dif- 
tineft, I fhall not difpute. Norris’s Mifcel. 

Notoriety, n.f [notorietc, Fr. from notorious.] Publick know¬ 
ledge ; publick expofure. 

We fee what a multitude of pagan teftimomes may be 
produced for all thofe remarkable paffages: and indeed of 
feveral, that more than anfwer your expeHation, as they 
were not fubjeds in their own nature fo expofed to publick 
notoriety. Addifon on Chrfi. Re/ig. 

J<fO'TO , KLO\JS.adj.[notorius y Lzt.notoire,¥r .] Publickly known; 
evident to the world ; apparent; not hidden. It is commonly 
tiled of things known to their difad vantage ; whence by thofe 
who do not know the true fignification of the word, an atro¬ 
cious crime is called a notorious crime, whether publick or 
fecret. 

What need you make fuch ado in cloaking a matter too 
notorious. Whitgifte. 

The goodnefs of your intercepted packets 

You writ to the pope againft the king ; your goodnefs, 

Since you provoke me, fhall be moft notorious. Shakef 

I fhall have law in Ephefus, 

To your notorious fhame. Shake/. Com. Err. 

In the time of king Edward III. the impediments of the 
conqueft of Ireland are notorious. Davies. 

What notorious vice is there that doth not blemifh a man’s 
reputation ? Tillotfon. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto¬ 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which arifes 
partly out of the plenty of their country, and partly out 
of the temper of their climate. Addifon on Italy. 

The bifhops have procured fome fmall advancement of 
rents; although it be notorious that they do not receive the 
third penny of the real value. Swift's Mifcell. 

Notoriously, adv. [from notorious.] Publickly; evidently; 
openly. 

The expofing himfelf notorioufiy , did fometimes change 
the fortune of the day. Clarendon , h. viii. 

This is notorioufiy difcoverable in fome differences of brake 
or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

Ovid tells us, that the caufe was notorioufiy known at Rome 
though it be left fo obfeure to after ages. Dryden. 

Should the genius of a nation be more fixed in govern¬ 
ment, than in morals, learning, and complexion ; which do 
all notorioufiy vary in every age. Swift. 

NotoRiousness. n. f. [from notorious.] Publick fame • no¬ 
toriety. 3 

To Nott. v. a. To {hear. j’ m r 

NoTwheat. n. f [not and wheat.] 

Of wheat there arc two forts ; French, which is bearded 
and required! the beft foil, and notwheat , fo termed becaufe 
it is unbearded,.being contented with a meaner earth. Carew 
Notwithstanding, conj. [This word, though in confor¬ 
mity to other writers called here a conjunaion, is properly 
a participal adjedwe, as it is compounded of not and with- 
/landings and anfwers exadly to the Latin obftante- it 
is mok properly and analogically ufed in the ablative cafe 
J olutc with a noun ; as, he is rich notwithfiandin<r his 

/LlfN P T r t0 N h ‘ U rich AmtWanding 

H bits hjl imich > yet this mode of writing is too freemenf 
Add,fin has ufed it: but when a fentence follows, it ismore 

feSkTf?' t0 ; mle w?" ' kf « rich nalwithjlemdmg that 
he has h/l much. When netvnthjlandmg is uled abfo'utek 

the expre&on is elliptical, this or that beinv unde fto^l L’ 
.a the following paffages of Honker.] a undclltood > * 
i. Vthout hindrance or obffiudtion from. 

i aole on whom Chrift beftowed miraculous cures, were 


N O U 

fo tranfported that their gratitude made them, 

ing his prohibition, proclaim the wonders h^had done for 

them. 


o Although. This ufe is not proper. , , r 

A perfon languishing tinder an ill habit of body, may ofe 
feveril ounces of blood, noiwithjlamHag it will weaken him 
for a time, in order to put a new ferment into themmain- 
ing mafs, and draw into it freih fupplies. AUaiJon. 

a Neverthelefs; however. . . , ... e 

6 They which honour the law as an image of the wifdom of 
God himfelf, are mtwithjlanding to know that the fame had an 
end in Chrift. ,. t . Hooker b. iv. 

The knowledge is fmall, which -we have on earth con- 
cerning things that are done in heaven : notwith/landing this 
much we know even of faints in heaven, that they pray. 

Hooker^ b. v. f. 23. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day, for melting charity : 

Yet notwithjlandings being incens’d, he’s flint; 

As humourous as winter. Shakef. Henry IV , 

NOTUS. n.f [Latin.] The fouthwind. 

With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus and Afer black, with thund’rous clouds 

From Sierra Liona. Milton's Par. Lofts b. x. 

Novation, n.f [novatio, Latin.] The introduction of fome¬ 
thing new. 

NOVA'TOR. n.f [Latin.] The introducer of fomething new. 

NO'VEL. adj. [novellas, Latin ; nouvelle , French.] 

1. New; not ancient; not ufed of old; unufuil. 

The Prefbyterians are exadters of fubmiffion to their no¬ 
vel injunctions, before they are ftamped with the authority 
of laws. King Charles- 

It is no novel ufurpation, but though void of other title, 
has the prefeription of many ages. Decay of Piety. 

2. [In the civil law.] Appendant to the code, and of later enac¬ 
tion. 

By the novel conftitutions, burial may not be denied to 
any one. Ayliffe's Par ergon ~ 

NoVel. n.f. [nouvelle, French.] 

1. A fmall tale, generally of love. 

Nothing of a foreign nature ; like the trifling novels which 
Ariofto inferted in his poems. Dryden. 

Her mangl’d fame in barb’rous paftime loft. 

The coxcomb’s novel and the drunkard’s toaft. Prior. 

2. A law annexed to the code. 

By the civil law, no one was to be ordained a prefbyter 
till he was thirty-five years of age : though by a later novel 
it was fufficient, if he was above thirty. Ayliffe's Par. 

No'velist. n.f. [from novel.] 

1. Innovator; aflertor of novelty. 

Telefius, who hath renewed the philofophy of Parmenides, 
is the beft of novelifts. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N Q . 69. 

Ariftotle rofe, 

VVho nature’s fecrets to the world did teach. 

Yet that great foul our novelifts impeach. Denham. 

The fooleries of fome affected novelift have diferedited new 
difeoveries. Glanv. Scepf 

2. A writer of novels. u 

Novelty, n.f [nouveaute, French.] Newnefs; ftate of be¬ 
ing unknown to former times. 

whlch do nothin g but that which men of account 
did before them, are, although they do amifs, yet the lefs 
faulty, becaufe they are not the authors of harm : and do¬ 
ing well, their actions are freed from prejudice or novelty. 

■kt , . , Hooker, b. v. f. 7. 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is dangerous to be 
aged in any kind of courfe. Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

As religion entertains our fpeculations with great obje&s 
fo it entertains them with new ; and novelty is the great pa- 
rent of pJeafure ; upon which account it is that men are fo 

NOVEMr A Wlth , V r a : iet >'- , ^ South's Sermons. 

VP PER. n.f [Latin.] The eleventh month of the 
>ear orthe ninth reckoned from March, which was, when 
the Romans named the months, accounted the firft. 

J™ " * - f d zs?*r- “*> 

No'vfmaU „ r r ■ -r . -reacnam on Drawing. 

Latin - ] Number of 

iT T 5 and n J umbers im P I!eth climafterical 
1 V ’ . at '“> fcptenanes and novenaries. Brown’s V Err 
Looking upon them as in their original differences and 
combinations, and as felecfted out of a natural ftock of n d 
quaternions, or four novenaries, their nature and W 
he moft obvious to be underftood. “differences 

Nove rcal, adj. [nivercalis, from noverca Latin 1 / ' 

their young, it is a won^erhil A • ^ inc ^ atlon > produce 

1 , «* rs *- r - 

18 H ~ ****>*»& we fhould, according 


to 
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to analogy, write naught not nought , for nothing ; but a cuf- 
tom has irreverfibly prevailed of uiing naught for bad, and 
nought for nothing .] 

1. Not any thing; nothing. 

In young Rinaldo fierce defires he fpy’d. 

And noble heart, of reft impatient, 

To wealth or fovereign power he nought apply’d. Fairfax . 

Who cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold, but fays he lees it not ? 

Bad is the world, and it will come to nought, 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shake/. 

Such l'miling rogues as thefe footh ev’ry paflion ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev’ry gale and vary of their mafters. 

As knowing nought , like dogs, but following. Shake/. 
Ye are of nothing, and your work of nought. 1 / xli. 24. 

Be fruftrate all ye ftratagems of hell. 

And devililh machinations come to nought. Par. Reg. 

2. To fet at nought ; not to value; to flight; to fcorn ; to dii- 
regard. 

Ye have fet at nought all my counfel, ; and would none of 
my reproof. Prov. i. 25. 

No'vice. n./ [novice, French; novitius, Latin.] 

1. One not acquainted with any thing; a frefh-man ; one in 
the rudiments of any knowledge. 

Triple-twin’d whore ! ’tis thou 
Haft fold me to this novice. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopat. 

Brave plantagenet. 

That princely novice was ftruck dead by thee. Shake/p. 

Bring me to the fight of Ifabella, 

A novice of this.place. Shake/ Mea/ure for Meaf. 

You are novices', ’tis a world to fee 
How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch can make the curfteft Ihrew- Shake/. 
We have novices and apprentices, that the fuccelfion of 
the former employed men do not fail. Bacon. 

If any unexperienced young novice happens into the fatal 
neighbourhood of fuch pefts, prefently they are plying his 
full purfe and his empty pate. South's Sermons . 

I am young, a novice in the trade. 

The fool of love, unpraftis’d to perfuade; 

And want the foothing arts that catch the fair. 

But caught myfelf lie ftruggling in the fnare. 

And Ihe I love, or laughs at all my pain, 

Or knows her worth too well, and pays me with difdain. Dry. 

In thefe experiments I have fet down fuch circumftances 
by which either the phenomenon might be rendered more 
confpicuous, or a novice might more eafily try them, or by 
which I did try them only. Newt. Opt . 

2. One who has entered a religious houfe, but not yet taken 
the vow. 

No'vitiate. n. /. .[; noviciat , French.] 

1. The ftate of a nov ice ; the time in which the rudiments are 
learned. 

This is fo great a mafterpiece in fin, that he muft have 
paffed his tyrccinium or novitiate in finning, before he come 
to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South's Sermons. 

2. The time fpent in a religious houfe, by way of trial, before 
the vow is taken. 

No'vity. n.f [ novitas , Latin.] Newnefs; novelty. 

Some conceive Ihe might not yet be certain, that only 
man was privileged with fpeech, and being in the novity of 
the creation and unexperience of all things, might not be 
affrighted to hear a ferpent fpeak. Browns V. Err. 

Noul. The crown of the head. See Noll. Spenjer . 

Nould. Ne would; would not. . Spen/er. 

JsToun. n /. [ nom, French; nomen , Latin. ] The name of 
any thing in grammar. 

A noun is the name of a thing, whether fubftance, mode 
or relation, which in fpeech is uied to fignify .the fame when 
there is occafion to affirm or deny any thing about it, or to 
exprefs any relation it has in difcourfe to any other thing. 

Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 

Thou haft men about thee, that ufually talk of a noun 
and a verb, and fuch abominable words as no chnftian ear 
can endure to hear. Shake/peare s Henry 

The boy, who fcarce has paid his entrance down, 

To his proud pedant, or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 

To NOU'RISH. v. a. [nourrir, French ; nutno, Latin.] 

1. To encreafe or fupport by food, or aliment of any kind. 

He planteth an alh, and the rain doth nounjh it. If. xhv. 14. 

Thro’ her nouriJFd powers enlarg’d by thee. 

She fprings aloft. Thom/on s Summer. 

2 To fupport; to maintain. 

Whilft I in Ireland nourijh a mighty band, 

I will ftir.up in England fome black ftorm. Shake/p eare. 
Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, and nourijhed him tor hei 


own 


fon. 


Adis vii. 21. 


7. To encourage; to foment. . 

What madnefs was it with fuch proofs to nounp their con¬ 
tentions, when there were fuch effectual means to end a 
controversy? Hooker, b. n. f. :■ 


N O W 

■ Ih lockhiiig them, we mmijb ’gainfl our fenate 
I he cockle of rebellion. ^ n, 

Gorgias hired foldiers, and nourijhed war continual],,' tk 
the jews. .... > Wlt « 

4. i o train, or educate. 

Thou fhalt be a good minifter of Jefus Chrift, mri/l . 
up in the words of faith. j \ ^ 

I travel not, neither do I nourijh up, young men, nor hr - ^ 
up virgins. ' jr xxiii nn S 

5. i o promote growth or-ftrength, as food. * 

In vegetables there is ^one part more nourifhing th 
another ; as grains and roots nourijh more than their kaves^ 

Bacon's Nat. Hi/, V c 

To Nou'rish. v. n. To gain nourifhment. Unuiual. 

Fruit trees grow full of mofs, which is caufed partly br 
the coldnefs of the ground, whereby the parts nourijh lefs ^ 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N» 

Nou'rishable. adj. [ from nourijh. ] Sufceptive of nouriffi’ 
ment. 

The chyle is mixed herewith, partly for its better con 
verfion into blood, and partly for its more ready adheiion to 
all the nourijhable parts. Crew's Co/mol. b.\. c 

Nou'risher. n.f. [from nourijh.] The perion orthinVthat 
nourifhes. 

Sleep, chief nourijher in life’s feaft. Shakcjpeare. 

A reftorer of thy life, and a nourijher of thine old age. 

Ruth iv. k. 

Milk warm from the cow is a great nourijher, and a <rood 
remedy in confumptions. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Bran and fwine’s dung laid up together to rot, is a very 
great nourijher and comforter to a fruit tree. Bacon 

Pleafe to tafte 

Thefe bounties,., which our nourijher hath caus’d 
The earth to yield. Milton's ParadiJeLofi , b<\. 

Nourishment. n.J. [nourijfement , French.] 

1. That which is given or received, in order to the fupport or 
encreafe of growth or ftrength; food ; fuftenance; nutri¬ 
ment. 

When the nouriJh?nent grows unfit to be affimilated, or the 
central heat grows too feeble to affimilate it, the motion ends 
in confufion, putrefaction, and death. Newt. Opt . 

2 . Nutrition; fupport of ftrength. 

By temperance taught. 

In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 
Due nourijhment, no gluttonous delight. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

3. Suftentation; fupply of things needful. 

He inftrudteth them, that as in the one place they ufeto 
refrefh their bodies, lb they may in the other learn to leek 
the nourijhment of their fouls. Hooker , b. v. 

No'ursling. n.f The nurfe ; the nurfling. Spenjer. 

Nou'riture. n.J. [ nourriture , French : this was afterwards 
contra&cd to nurture.] Education ; inftitution. 

Thither the great magician Merlin came, 

As was his ufe, oftimes to vifit me ; 

For he had charge my difeipline to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overfee. Fairy Ejueen, b. i. 

To NOU'SEL. v. a. [The fame I believe with nuzzel, and 
both, in their original import, corrupted from nurfe.] To 
nurfe up. 

Bald friars and knavifh fhavelings fought to noujel the com¬ 
mon people in ignorance, lelr being once acquainted with 
the truth of things, they would in time Trnell out the un¬ 
truth of their packed pelf and maflpenny religion. Spenf. 
ToNou'sel. v. a. [nuzzle, noozle, nooje.] I 0 entrap; en- 
fnare ; ss in a noofe or trap. They nuzzle hogs to prevent 
their digging. 

NOW. adv. [nu, Sax. nun. Germ.] 

I. At this time ; at the time prefent. 

Thy fervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youtn 
even until now. Gen. xlvi. 34 * 

The Lord fhall raife him up a king over Ifrael that day. 

but what ? even now. 1 XIV ‘ ft 

Refer all the a&ions of this fhort and dying life to tna 
ftate which will ffiortly begin, but never have an end; an 
this will approve itlelf to be wifdom at laft, what S^ 
world judge of it now. ! °{ i 

Now that languages abound with words ftanding for 1 
combinations, an ulual way of getting thefe complex 1 > 

is by the explication of thofe terms that ftand for them. I 

‘ 2. A little while ago. 

Now the blood of twenty thoufand men 
Did triumph in my face, and they are fled. 

Plow frail our pafiions ! 

They that but now for honour and for plate. 

Made the fea blufh, with blood refign their hate. ' 

3. At one time or refpeeft; at another time. au>, 

Now high, now low, now m after up, now mite- 

4. It is fometimes a particle of connexion, like ^is 

and Latin autem ; as, if this be true, he is gui y > 

is true, therefore he is guilty. , , 0 f 

Now whatfoever he did or fuffered, the [!5 
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....»*. of *• rf "“Si* 1 ” It 

Their 1 hate with greater devotion than they can 
it him to affect the malice of the people, is 

Tba which he diflikes, to flatter them. 

cried they all agam, faying, not this n* tatB*- 

bTtoe numterX imptth'chmaaerical years. Br, 
Phetots which are granivorous birds, the young live 
b con an ts eggs. Now birds, being of a hot nature, 
^ rny votoous, therefore there had need be an infinite 
iiunb-r of infers produced for their fuftenance. R«y- 

The other great and undoing mifehief which befals men, 
i, by their befng mifreprelented. Now by calling evil good 

„ mifteprefented » — » *• £££ 

^Hdim'bethought himfelf, that the firft day of the full 
moon of the month Tizpa, was ..ear at hand. Now it is a 
received tradition among the Perfians that the fouls of the 
royal family, who arc in a ftate of bids, do, on the fiifl• ful 
moon after their deceafe, pafs through the caftem gate of 
the black palace. Add.Jon’s Guar dam. 

The praife of doing well 
Is to the ear, as ointment to the fmell. 

Now if fome flies, perchance, however final! 

Into the alabafter urn fhould fall, 

The odours die. .. t . Prior. 

The only motives that can be imagined of obedience to 
laws, are either the value and certainty of rewards, Or an 
appreheniion of juftice and feverity. Now neither of thefe, 
exclufive of the other, is the true principle of our obedience 
to God. Ro S er h Serm. 1. 

A human body a formihg in fuch a fluid in any imaginable 
pofture, will never be reconcilable to this hydroftatical law. 
There will be always fomething lighter beneath, and fome- 
thin<r heavier above. Now what can make the heavier particles 
of bone afeend above the lighter ones of flefh, or deprefs 
thefe below thofe, againft the tendency of their own nature. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

5. After this ; flnee things are fo, in familiar [peech. 

How fhall any man diftinguilh now betwixt a parafite and 
a man of honour, where hypocrify and intereft look fo like 
duty and affe&ion ? L'Eftrange, 

6. Now and then ; at one time and another uncertainly. This 
word means, with regard to time, what is meant by here 
and there, with refpect to place. 

Now and then they ground themfelves on human authority, 
even when they molt pretend divine. Hooker, b. ii. / 7. 

Now and then fomething of extraordinary, that is any 
thing of your production, is requisite to refrelh your cha¬ 
racter. Dryden. 

A moft .effectual argument againft fpontaneous generation 
isj that there are no new fpecies produced, which would now 
and then happen, were there any fuch thing. Ray. 

He who refolves to walk by the gofpel rule of forbearing 
all revenge, will have opportunities every -now and then to 
exercife his forgiving temper. Atterbury. 

They now and then appear in the offices of religion, and 
avoid fome fcandalous enormities. Rogers, Serm. 13* 

Now. n.f. Prefentmoment. 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing paft. 

But an eternal now does ever laft. 

She vanifh’d, we can fcarcely fay fhe dy’d. 

For but a now did heav’n and earth divide : 

This moment perfeCI health, the next was death. 

Not lefs ev’n in this defpicable now. 

Than when my name fill’d Africk with affrights. _. 

Nowadays, adv. [This word, though common and ufed by 
the beft writers, is perhaps barbarous.] In the prefent age. 

N ot fo great as it was wont of yore. 

It’s nowadays, ne half fo ftraight and fore. Hubberd. 

Reafon and love keep little company together nowadays. 

Shakefpeare's Mid/ummer's N. Dream. 
It was a veftal and a virgin fire, and differed as much from 
that which paffes by this name nowadays, as the vital heat 
from the burning of a fever. South's Sermons. 

Such are thole principles, which by reafon of the bold 
cavils of perverfe and unreafonable men, we are nowadays 
put to defend. Serm. i. 

VV hat men of fpirit nowadays, 

, Come to give fiber judgment of new plays. Garrick's Et 

No wed. adj. [noue, French.] Knotted; inwreathed 


Nc 


Out or ufe. 

1 hou fhalt look round about and fee 
Thou lands of crown’d fouls throng to be 
Themfelves thy crown, fins of thy nowes ; 
1 he virgin births with which thy fpoufe 
Made fruitful thy fair foul. 


Crajhaw. 


N U L 


No'WHHKE. ad-u. no and have in 

Some men, of when we thmk veryy_ / 

their books and writings nowhere ment.om 
fuch things fhould be in the church. 


or taught 
Hooker, b. ii. 

ws-*- ” ■sfer&ss 

but in the practice of viitue. comm on1y Ipolcen and 

"Tpower'of natural gravitation, without conta£t or im- 
pulfe, can in nowife be attributed to mere matter. BentU,. 

diftru&ivc j 


Hurtful ; harmful; b; 
nicious 3 unwholfome. 

Preparation and 
other bodies, but feparatic 


per- 


correcnon, is not only by addition of 
n of noxious parts from their own. 
Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Kill noxious creatures, where ’tis fin to lave, 

This only juft prerogative we have. J 

See pale Orion fheds unwholfome dews; 

Arile, the pines a noxious {hade diffufe ; 

Sharp Boreas -blows, and nature feels decay, 

Time conquers all, and we muft tunc obey. Pope. 

Too frequent an appearance in places Ox much retort, 
is noxious to fpiritual promotions. Swift s Mi/celL 

2. Guilty; criminal. , . n , 

Th<T e who are noxious in the eye of the law, are jultly 
punifhed by them to whom the execution of the law is com- 

Bramhall again/ Hobbs . 

Noxiousness, n.f [from noxious.] Hurtfulnefs; infalubrity. 
The writers of politicks have warned us of the noxioiijne/s 
of this do&rine to all civil governments, which the chriftian 
religion is very far from difturbing. Hammond. 

No'xiously. adv. [from noxious.] Hurtfully; pernicioufly. 

No'zle. n. f. [from noj'c.] The nofe ; the fiiout; the end. 

It is nothing but a paultry qld lconee, with the nozle broke 
off. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To Nu'bble. v. a. To bruife with handy cuffs. Ain/ 

Nu'biferous. adj. [nubi/er, Latin.] Bringing clouds. Dicl. 

To NuXilate. v. a. [nubilo, Latin.] To cloud. Didl. 

Nu'bile. adj. [nubile, Fr. nubilis, Latin.] Marriageable; fit 
for marriage* 

The cowflip fmiles, in brighter yellow dreft. 

Than that which veils the nubile virgin’s breaft. Prior. 

NuXiferous. adj. [nuces and fero, Latin.] Nutbearing. Didl. 

NU'CLEUS. n.f. [Latin.] A kernel; any thing about which 
matter is gathered or conglobated. 

Iffie crufts are each in all parts nearly of the fame thick- 
nefs, their figure fuited to the nucleus , and the outer furface 
of the ftone exactly of the fame form with that of the nu¬ 
cleus. Woodward on Foffils. 

Nu'dation. n.f [nudation nudo, Latin.] Theadtof making 
bare or naked. 

Nu'dity. n.f. [nuclite,Yr. nudus,Datm.] Naked parts. 

There are no fuch licences permitted in poetry any more 
than in painting, to delign and colour obfcene nudities ' Dryd. 

Nu'el. See Newel. 

Nuga 7 city. n.f. [nugacis, Latin.] 
behaviour-. 


Futility ; trifling talk or 


Nuga'tion. n. /. [nugdr, Latin.] The a<ft or pra&ice of 


Coivley. 

Dryden. 
Dryden. 


trifling. 


X he received opinion, that putrefaction is caufed either by 
cold, or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. 
f Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Nugatory, adj . [nugatorius, Latin.] Trifling; futile; in- 
iignificant. 

Some great men of the laft age, before the mechanical 
philofophy was revived, were too much addided to this nu¬ 
gatory art: when occult quality, and fympathy and antipathy 
were admitted for fatisfadtory explications of things. Bentley 

Nuisance, n.f. [nui/ance, French.] 

1. Something noxious or offenfive. 

This is the liar’s lot, he is accounted apeft and a nui/ance ; 
a perion marked out for infamy and fcorn. South's Senn 
A wife man who does not affift with his counfels, a rich 
man with his ehanty, and a poor man with his labour, are 
peifedt nui/ances in a commonwealth. Swift's MifcclL 

2. L n law.] Something that incommodes the neighbourhood 

To Null. v. a. [nullus, Latin.] To annul; to annihilate. 

to deprive of efficacy or exiftence. * 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms 
No mnrf An _ ■ - 5 . 


£0 more on me have power, their force is null'd. Milt 

KULL -#; h [ ^X Latin -] Void; of no forcT/ineffeaua/ 1 * 
1th W hat impatience muft the mufe behold 
The wife, by her procuring hufband fold ? 

donafl ChUKh t0 thof ^ 
y e iexiry s donation, was null and fraudulent. 

Swift's Mi/cell. 

Null. 
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Null, n.f. Something of no power, or no meaning. Marks 
in ciphered writing which ftand for nothing, and are inferted 
only to puzzle, are called nulls. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the ele&ion, you 
cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation or tran- 
flation. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Nullibi'ety, n.f. [from nullibi, Latin.] The ftate of being 
nowhere. 

ToNu'llify. v. a. [from nullus, Latin.] To annul ; to 
make void. 

Nu'llity. n.f [nullite, French.] 

1. Want of force or efficacy. 

It can be no part of my bufinefs to overthrow this diftinc- 
tion, and to fhew the nullity of it; which has been folidly 
done by moft of our polemick writers. South’s Sermons. 

The jurifdi&ion is opened by the party, in default of juf- 
tice from the ordinary, as by appeals or nullities. Jylijfe. 

2. Want of exiftence. 

A hard body ftruck againft another hard body, will yield 
an exteriour found, in fo much as if the percuffion be over 
foft, it may induce a nullity of found ; but never an interiour 
found. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

NUMB. adj. [benumen, benumbed , Saxon.] 

1. Torpid ; deprived in a great meafure of the power of mo¬ 
tion and fenfation ; chill ; motionlefs. 

Like a {tony ftatue, cold and numb. Shakefpeare. 

Leaning long upon any part maketh it numb and afleep ; 
for that the compreffion of the part fuffereth not the fpirits 
to have free accefs; and therefore when we come out of it, 
we feel a flinging or pricking, which is the re-entrance of 
the fpirits. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

2. Producing chillnefs ; benumbing, 

When we both lay in the field, 

Frozen almoft to death, how he did lap me 
Ev’n in his garments, and did give himfelf 
All thin and naked to the numb cold night. Shakef. 

To Numb. v. a. To make torpid ; to make dull of motion 
or fenfation; to deaden ; to flupify. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms. 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible objeft, from low farms. 

Inforce thejr charity. Shakef. K. Lear. 

She can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Milt. 

Plough naked, fwain, and naked fow the land. 

For lazy winter numbs the lab’ring hand. Dryden. 

Nought fhall avail 

The pleafing fong, or well repeated tale. 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear. 

And nujnbing coldnefs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior. 

The fool numbs me like the torpor. Bolingb. to Swift. 

Nu''mbedness. n.f [from numbed.] Torpor; interruption of 
fenfation. 

If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a 
kind of ftupor or numbednefs. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To NU'MBER. v. a. [ nombrer , French ; numcro , Latin.] 

To count ; to tell; to reckon how many. 

If a man can number the dull: of the earthy then fhall thy 
feed alfo be numbered. Gen. xiii. 16. 

Number them by their armies. Numbers i. 3. 

I will number you to the fword. If lxv. 12. 

The gold, the veft, the tripods number’d o’er. 

All thefe he found. Pope’s Odyffey , b. 13. 

2. To reckon as one of the fame kind. 

He was numbered with the tranfgreflors, and bare the lin 

of many. . V' 12 ' 

Nu'mber. n.f. [ no?nbre , French; numerus , Latin.] 

I# The fpecies of quantity by which it is computed how many. 
Hye thee, from this flaughter-houfe. 

Left thou increafe the nu?nber of the dead. Sha. Rich. III. 
The filvcr, the gold, and the veflels, were weighed by 

number and by weight. Ez f a V1 . H * 34 ' 

Thou fhalt take a few in number, and bind them in thy 

fkirts. Ezek ' V ' 3 ‘ 

There is but one gate for ftrangers to enter at, that it may 

be known what numbers of them are in the town. Addijon. 
2. Any particular aggregate of units, as even ox odd. 

This is the third time ; I hope good luck lies in odd num¬ 
bers: they fay there is divinity in odd numbers cither in na¬ 
tivity, chance, or death. Shakefp. M. W. of Wind. 

Many ; more than one. 

Much of that we are to fpeak may feem to a number per¬ 
haps tedious, perhaps obfeure, dark, and intricate. rloo.er. 

Water lilly hath a root in the ground ; and fo have 2. num¬ 
ber of othet herbs thatgrow in ponds. Bacon. 

Ladies are always ©1 great ufe to the party they dpouie, 
and never fail to win over numbers. Addijon. 

Multitude that may be counted. 

(Jf him came nations and tribes out of number. 2 EJd.m. 7. 
Loud as from numbers without number. Milton. 

•r. Comparative multitude. . o , 

5 Number itfelf importeth not much in armies, where the 


N U M 


for as Vlrgil %s> it 


people are of weak courage _ 
troubles a wolf how many the fheep be. 

6. Aggregated multitude. 

It you will, fome few of you fhall fee the place • a j 
you may fend for your lick, and the reft 0 f vour ° , 
which ye will bring on land. Bacon’s N aT^ 

7. Harmony ; proportions calculated by number. ' QnUi ' 

They, as they move 

Their ftarry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and £ears, tow’rds his all-chearino-1, 
Turn fwift. 3 

8. Verfes ; poetry. lton 

Should the mufes bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms. 

[In grammar.] 


never 

Bacon. 


ton. 


Pope. 


Shakefpt 


We. 


? l--- . 

In the noun is the variation or change of termination 
fignify a number more than one. When men lirft i nv ° ^ 
names, their application was to fingle things; but foon ? 
ing it neceffary to fpeak of feveral things"of the fame If J 
together, they found it likewile neceffary to vary or alter H 

n0Un Vj , . . . Bilark s Lat. Grammar. 

flow many numbers is in nouns r — 

- Two. Shakefp. Merry W. of Winlf„, 

Numberer. n.J. [from number.] He who numbers. 
Nu'mberless. adj. [from number.] Innumerable; more than 
can be reckoned. 

I forgive all; 

There cannot be thofe numberlefs offences 
’Gainft me. 

About his chariot numberlefs were pour’d 
Cherub and feraph. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Deferts fo great. 

Though numberlefs , I never fhall forgets Denham. 

The foul converfes with numberlefs beings of her own crea¬ 
tion. Addifon’s Spectator, NS. 488. 

He travels then a hundred leagues, 

And fuffers numberlefs fatigues. Swift’s Mifeell. 

Nu'mbles. n.f. [ nombles, Fr.] The entrails of a deer. Bailey. 
Nu'mbness. n.f [from numb.] Torpor; interruption of ac¬ 
tion or fenfation ; deadnefs; ftupefaclion. 

Stir, nay, come away; 

Bequeath to death your numbnefs ; for from him 
Dear life redeems you. Shakef. Winter’s Tale. 

’Till length of years 
And fedentary numbnefs craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obfeure. Milt. Agon. 

Cold nuinbnefs ftrait bereaves 
Her corps of fenfe, and th 5 air her foul receives. Denham, 
Silence is worfe than the fierceft and loudeft acculations; 
ftnee it may proceed from a kind of numbnefs or llupidity of 
cqnfcience, and an abfolute dominion obtained by fin over 
the foul, fo that it fhall not fo much as dare to complain, or 
make a ftir. South’s Sermons. 

Nu'merable. adj. [ numcrabilis , Latin.] Capable to be num¬ 
bered. 

Numeral, adj. [ numeral , Fr. from numerus, Latin.] Relating 
to number ; confifting of number. 

Some who cannot retain the feveral combinations of num¬ 
bers in their diftinct orders, and the dependance of fo long 
a train of numeral progreffions, are not able all their life time 
regularly to go over any moderate feries of numbers. Locke. 
Nu'merally. adv. [from numeral.] According to number. 
The blafts and undulary breaths thereof, maintain no cer¬ 
tainty in their courfe; nor are they numerally fear’d by na¬ 
vigators. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 0. vu. 

Nu'merary. adj. [numerus , Lat.] Any thing belonging to a 

certain number. . , , . 

A fupernumerary canon, when he obtains a preben , 
comes a numerary canon. Ay life’s Par ergon . 

Numeration, n. f [ numeration, Fr. numerate, Latin.J 

1. The arf of numbering. . ' 

Numeration is but ftill the adding of one mute more, 
giving to the whole a new name or fign, whereby 0 ^ 

it from thofe before and after. 

2. Number contained. -nmvob- 

In the legs or organs of progreffion in animals, we m y 
ferve an equality of length, and parity of numeration 
q. The rule of arithmetick which teaches the notation 
bers, and method of reading numbers regularly no e 
NUMERATOR, n.f [Latin.] 

2. fAwjte^Fr.] That number which ferns as the commo" 

meafure to others. . 

Numerical, adj. [from numerus , Latin.] 
x. Numeral; denoting number ; pertaining to * t0 re . 

The numerical characters are helps to the.^Sonftia- 
cord and retain the feveral ideas about which 

tion is made; . 1 r 

2. The fame not only in kind or fpecies, but farlv i» 
Contemplate upon his aftomflung work ’J ■ [ pody, 
the refurredion and reparation of me fame turn ■ ^ 

by a re-union of all the fcattered parts. 

7 


N U P 

Numerically, adv. [from numerical] Refpecbing fame- 
nefs in number. 

I m u!l think It improbable, that the fulphur of antimony 
wou ! d be but numerically different from the diftilled butter or 

oil of rofes. . Bo y 1 ?' 

Nu'meRIst, n.f [from numerus , Latin.] One that deals in 

numbers. . 

We cannot affign a refpeeftive fatality unto each which is 

concordant unto the dodtrine of the nwnerijis. Brown. 

Numero'sity. n.f [from numerofus, Latin.] 

1. Number; the ftate of being numerous. 

Of after tion if numerofity of afferters were a fufficient de- 
monftration, we might lit 'down herein as an unqueftion- 
able truth. Brown’s V. Errours, 

2. Harmony; numerous flow. 

Numerous, adj. [numcrojusn Latin.] 

j. Containing many ; conlifting of many ; not few ; many. 
Queen Elizabeth was not fo much oblerved for having a 
numerous , as a wile council. Bacon. 

We reach our foes, 

Who now appear fo numerous and bold. Waller. 

2 . Harmonious ; confifting of parts rightly numbered; melo¬ 
dious ; muflcal. 

Thy heart, no ruder than the rugged ftone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my numrous moan 
Melt to compaftion. Waller. 

His verfes arc fo numerous , fo various, and fo harmonious, 
that only Virgil, whom he proleffedly imitated, has furpafled 

him. Dryden. 

Nu'meROUSness. n.f [from numerous.] 

1. The quality of being numerous. 

2. Harmony; muficalnefs. 

That which will diftinguifh his ftyle is, the numeroufnefs 
of his verfe. There is nothing fo delicately turned in all the 
Roman language. Dryden. 

Nu'mmaby. adj. [from nummus, Latin.] Relating to money. 

The money drachma in procefs of time decrealed ; but all 
the while the ponderal drachma continued the fame, juft as 
our ponderal libra remains as it was, though the nummary 
hath much decreafed. Arbuthnot on Coins: 

Nummular, adj. [nummularins, Latin.] Relating to money. 

Nu'mskull. n.f [Probably from numb, dull, torpid, iSen- 
lible, and Jkull.] 

1. A dullard ; a dunce; a dolt; a blockhead. 

Or toes and fingers, in this cafe, 

Of Numfkulls felf fhould take the place. p • 

2. The head. In burlefque. 

They have talked like numjkulh. Art. and Pete 

l«u MSKVLLBD. adj. [from mn^ud,] Dull; flupid 5 dolti'ih 
idoces has faved that dod-pated, numjkulled, ninnyham- 
mei of yours from ruin, and all his family. 4 Jj,.// 

IN UK . n. f A woman dedicated to the feverer duties of re- 

Jj® ’ fcc, - ud=d ‘ n a clo,fter from the world, and debarred 
by a vow from the converfe of men. 

My daughters 

ShaU be praying nuns, not weeping queens. ShaM 
1 he moft blooming toaft in the ifland might have been^a 

F . Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 4 

Ev ry fhepherd was undone, 4 ' 

"■*; (r ™ L «“i ti«o 

Nit NC10. n.f. [Italian, from nuncio, Latin ] 

1. A mellenger; one that brings tidings 

She will attend it better in thy youth 
1 nan in a nuncio of more grave afbedl o; , r 

I hey honoured the nuncios of the Ibrinir- Shai fP eare - 

Rhodians had a folemn fong to welcome I’rhe c find „ the 

2. A kind of fpiritual envoy lorn the pope ,Wall ° W ' Bn • 

1 his man was honoured with the c 

to the Venetians. ^racier of nuncio 

Hud. 

uuncupatif Fr 1 

, bally pronounced. * ° f l0lemnl 7 declaratory i Ver ! 

*«•) Be- 

g t > * ~~ 

religion. ,Cated t0 the feverer duties of 

1 put your filler into a nunnery, with , n -a 
t<> fee you, for f ear y ou Ihouid have c °mmand not 

NmV, a H n the W*. wrought upon her to 

NUPTIAL, adj. [nuptial, French • jjPT ' P miJh Friar - 
lining to marriage - con<- 5 nu P tl ^is, Latin.] p er 

n,an u ge. V J C0I ^ lt ^ing marnage; u fed or done in 

Confirm that amity 


N U R 

With nuptial knot, if thou vouchfafe to grant 

Bona to England’s king. Shakefp . 

Becaufe propagation of families proceedeth from the nup¬ 
tial copulation, I defired to know of him what laws and cuf- 
toms they had concerning marriage. Bacon. 

Then all in heat 

They light the nuptial torch. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

Whoever will partake of God’s fecrets, muft firft pare off 
whatfoever is amifs, and not eat of this facrifice with a de¬ 
filed head, nor come to this feaft without a nuptial garment. 

Taylor. 


Dryden . 


Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led 
The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial be d. 

Let our eternal peace be feal’d by this. 

With the firft ardour of a nuptial kifs. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
NuRtials. n.f. like the Latin without Angular. [; nupties , Lat.] 
Marriage. 

This is the triumph of the nuptial day. 

My better nuptials, which in fpite of fate, 

For ever join me to my dear Morat. Dryd. Aurengz. 

2. It is in Shakefpeare lingular, but contrarily to ule. 

Lift up your countenance, as ’twere the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have fworn fhall come. Shakef. W. Tale. 

NURSE, n.f [;nourrice, French.] 

1. A woman that has the care of another’s child. 

Unnatural curiofity has taught all women, but the beggar, 
to find out nurfes, which neceffity only ought to commend. 

Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World. 

2. A woman that has care of a fick perfon. 

Never mafter had, 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent. 

So feat, fo nurfe-l ike. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

One Mrs. Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurfe, 
or his dry nurfe or his cook. Shakef M. W. of Wind. 

3. One who breeds, educates, or protects. 

Rome, the nurfe of judgment. 

Invited by your noble felf, hath fent 
One general tongue unto us. 

We muft lofe 
The country, our dear nurfe, or elfe thy perfon. 

Our comfort in the country. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. An old woman in contempt. 

Can tales more fenfelefs, ludicrous, and vain, 

T7 C. _ 1 1 r . 


Shakef Henry VIII. 


Blackmore . 


Cleaveland. 


■Dry den. 
If. lx. 4. 
Addifon. 


By winter-fires old nurfes entertain f 

5. The ftate of being nurfed. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfe 
As putting hufbands out to nurfe ? 

6. In compoiition, any thing that fupplies food. 

be'talift 0 ^^P^^orftedingp^^^ no 

Kr“• - *t2£&tsz 

1. To bring up a child not one’s own. 

Shall 1 call a nurfe of the Hebrew women that flv. m 
nurfe the child ? women, that lhe may 

2. To bring up any thing youncr. E *' 7 - 

I was nurfed in fwaddlingdeaths with cares. Wifd vii 7 
Him in Fgenan groves Aricia bore, J 7 ' 

2 To flTV y S y ° Uth al ° n§ the mar % ftOT e. 

S' ° | eed > t0 keep ; to maintain. 

Thy daughters lhall be nurfed at thy fide. 

K > ,• / he , lfeans in their dark abode, 

4 - To tend the r ficL W “ h Ae thri ™S God ’ 

5 - T ind m w p h r at ; x ( zzi to buTr r :i:4 to 0 [ often i to t eri£h - 

time nurfe, how can ft ever ceafe ? ^ Y > W ^ lch if 

r 2 lrr chs were ac knowIedged bzrf‘ Educati ° n - 
Nu'eser. Af fttgj nur ^ fath «s W ; r e. 
t. One that nurfes. 

See where he lies, inherfed in the arms 
On h°f kind nurfe reft 

2 ‘ i a nurfe ’ s ™¥ peare ' s K - 

To vifit how they profperft a n d fl ow’rs, 
her nutfery : th ev at her ’ ^ Ud and hI°om 
And touch’d hy h y er fai r tenT' nS fp , mn S> 

3 - A plantation of young trees to bftXJtf\ dUer f ew - Milton. 
Vour nutfery of ft oc ks ouJhft , fp anted to other ground 

d “ “»ci 

My 


T>enham. 


Shakefp , 


Lear. 
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My paper is a kind of nurfery for authors, and fome who 
have made a good figure here, will hereafter flourifh under 
their own names. Addifon's Guard. 

4. Place where young children are nurfed and brought up. 

I’ th’ fwathing cloaths, the other from their nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

You fee before you the fpedlacle of a Plantagenet, who 
hath been carried from the nurfery to the fanfluary, from the 
fanfluary to the direful prifon, From the prifon to the hand 
of the cruel tormentor, and from that hand to the wide wil- 
dernefs ; for fo the world hath been to me. Bacon. 

Forthwith the devil did appear, 

Not in the fhape in which he plies 
At mifs’s elbow when fbe lies ; 

Or Hands before the nurs'ry doors. 

To take the naughty boy that roars. Prior. 

They have public nurferies , where all parents are obliged 
to fend their infants to be educated. Gull. Trav. 

5. The place or ftate where any thing is foftered or brought up, 
from a nurfery of children, or whence any thing is to be re¬ 
moved from a nurfery of trees. 

This keeping of cows is of itfelf a very idle life, and a 
fit nurfery for a thief. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To fee fair Padua, nurfery of arts, 

I am arriv’d from fruitful Lombardy. Shakefpeare. 

A luxurious court is the nurfery of difeafes ; it breeds them, 
it encourages, noiirifhes, and entertains them. L'EJlrange. 
A nurfery erefls its head. 

Where queens are form’d and future heroes bred; 

Where unfledg’d aflors learn to laugh and cry. Dryden. 

Nu'rsling. n. f [from nurfe.~\ One nurfed up ; a fondling. 
Then was fhe held in fovereign dignity* 

And made the nurfing of nobility. Spenfer. 

I was his nurfling once, and choice delight* 

His deftin’d from the womb. Milt. Agonifies * 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head. 

Indulge their childhood, and the nurfing fpare. Dryden. 
NURTURE, n. f [contradied from nourriture , French.] 

1. Food; diet. 

For this did th’ angel twice defcend ? 

Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a plant 

Seledl and facred. Milton's Agonifies* 

2 . Education; inflitution. Little ufed; 

She fhould take order for bringing up of wards in good 
nurture, not fuller them to come into bad hands. Spenfer, 
The thorny point 

Of bare diflrefs, hath ta’en from me the fhew 
Of fmooth civility; yet am I inland bred, 

And know fome nurture. Sbakef. As you like it. 

To Nurture, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To educate; to train; to bring up. 

ThoU broughtefl it up with thy righteoufnefs, and nur- 
tiiredf it in thy law, and reforniedft it with thy judgment. 

2 Efdr. viii. 12. 

He was nurtured where he had been born in his firfl ru¬ 
diments, till the years of ten. Wk otton. 

When an infolent defpifer of difcipline, nurtured into im¬ 
pudence, {hall appear before a church governour, feverity and 
rfefolution are that governour’s virtues. # South. 

2. To nurture up ; to bring by care and food to maturity. 

They fuppofe mother earth to be a great ^ animal, and 
to have nurtured up her young offspring with a confcious 
tendernefs. Bentley'sSerm. 

To Nu'stle. To fondle; to cherifh. Corrupted from 

nurjle. . r , Ain f- 

NUT. n.f. [hnur, Saxon ; noot, Dutch; noix,Yr.] 

1. The fruit of certain trees ; it confifls of a kernel covered by 
a hard fhell. If the fhell and kernel are in the center of a 
pulpy fruit, they then make not a nut but a flone. 

One chanc’d to find a nut 
In the end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel-root. 

There fcatter’d by a fquirrel; 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this Fay, dear queen be glad. 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad, 

111 fet you fafe from peril. Draft. Nymphid. 

Nuts are hard of digeftion, yet poffefs fome good medici¬ 
nal qualities. * Arbuthnot ou Aliments . 

2. A fmall body with teeth, which correfpond with the teeth 

of wheels. . 

The force of this faculty may be more conveniently uled 
by the multiplication of feveral wheels, together with nuts 
belonging unto each, that are ufed for the roafling of meat. 

& 0 mikin's Matbem. Magick. 

Clocks and jacks, though the fcrews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move. &V ° n the Creation. 

Nu'tbrown, adj. [ nut and brown.'] Brown like a nut kept long, 
~ Young and old come forth to play. 


hudibras, ^ j t 




NUT 

Till the live-long daylight fail. 

Then to the fpicy nutbrown ale. 

When this nutbrown fword was out. 

With flomach huge he laid about. 

Two milk-white kids run frifking by her fide" 

For which the nutbrown lafs, Erithacis, 

Full often offer’d many a lavoury kifs. 

King Hardicnute, midft Danes and Saxohs ftout^ 
Carous’d in nutbrorvn ale, and din’d on grout. ’ t- 
Nu'tcrackers. n.f. [nut and crack.] An inftrument 
to enclofe nuts and break them by preffure. ^ ^ 

He call every human feature out of his countenance 
became a pair of nutcrackers ; Addifon's .W?!™ 

Nu 'tgall. n. f [nut and gall.] Excrefcence of an oak * ^ 
In vegetable excretions, maggots terminate in flies of cor 
ftant fhapes, as in the nutgalls of the outlandifh 0 ak. Br - •*" 
Nuthatch. % mi 

Nu'tjobber. C n.f. A bird. f 

NuYpecker. j 

Nu'thook. n. f. [nut and book.] A flick with a hook at the 
end to pull down boughs that the nuts may be gathered 

Nuthook, Nutbook, you lie. Shakefp. HenryBj 

Nu'tmeg. n.f. [nut and muguet, French.] 

The nutmeg is a kernel of a large fruit not unlike the peach 
and feparated from that and from its invefcient coat, the mace 
before it is fent over to us; except that the whole fruit is 
fometimes fent over in preferve, by way of fweet-meat or 
as a curiofity. The nutmeg is of a roundifhor oval fig Ure 
of a compadl or firm texture, and its furface furrowed: it 
is of an extremely agreeable fmell and an aromatick tafle; 
There are two kinds of nutmeg ; the male which is Ion* and 
cylindrical, but it has lefs of the fine aromatick flavour than 
the female, which is of the fhape of an olive. The Dutch 
import the nutmegs and mace from the Eafl-Indies, and fup- 
piy all Europe with them. The tree which produces them 
is not unlike our pear-tree in its manner of growth: its leaves 
whether green or dried, have, when bruifed, a very fragrant 
fmell; and the trunk or branches, cut or broken off, yield 
a red liquor like blood. This tree is carefully cultivated. 
But that which produces the male nutmeg grows wild in the 
mountainous parts of the Moluccas* Nutmeg is much ufed 
in our foods, and is of excellent virtues as a medicine. Hill. 

The fecond a dry and flofculous coat, commonly called 
mace ; the fourth a kernel included in the fhell, which lieth 
under the mace, is the fame we call nutmeg. Brown's V. Err. 

I to my pleafant gardens went. 

Where nutmegs breathe a fragrant fcent. Santyi. 

Nu'tshell. n.f [nut and fell.] The hard fubftance that in- 
clofes the kernel of the nut. 

I could be bounded in a nutjhell, and count myfelf a king 
of infinite fpace. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A fox had me by the back, and a thoufand pound to a 
nutjhell, I had never got off again. L'Efirsny, 

It feems as eafy to me, to have the idea of fpace empty of 
body, as to think of the hollow of a nutjhell without a ker¬ 
nel. Locke. 

Nu'ttree. n.f. [nut and tree.] A tree that bears nuts; ahazle. 
Of trees you fhall have the nuttree and the oak. Peacham. 
Like beating nuttrees , makes a larger crop. Dryden. 

Nutrica'tion. n.f. [; nutricatio , Lat.] Manner of feeding or 

being fed. . 

Befides the teeth, the tongue of this animal is a iecona 
argument to overthrow this airy nutrication , Brown. 

NU'TRIMENT. n.f. [ nutrimentum, Latin.] That which 
feeds or nourifhes ; food ; aliment. 

This Have 

Has my lord’s meat in him, 

Why fhould it thrive and turn to nutriment ? bmtjf* 
The flomach returns what it has received, in flrength an 
nutriment, diffufed into all the parts of the body. 

Does not the body thrive and grow, 

By food of twenty years ago ? 

And is not virtue in mankind, 

The nutriment that feeds the mind ? Swift s ME • 

Nutrime'ntal. adj. [from nutriment.] Having the qua 

of food ; alimental. . , > 

By virtue of this oil vegetables are nutrmental , to 
oil is extracted by animal digeftion as an emulfion. > 
Nutrition, n.f. [from nutriiio, nutria, Lut. rntrim, d 
The a£l or quality of nounfhing, fupporting flrengtn, 

"“jew parts are added to our fubftance to fupply our con¬ 
tinual decayings ; nor can we give a certam account W 
the aliment is fo prepared for nutrition, or V Sce p[ c A 
nifm it is fo regularly diftnbuted. Gh • // . 

The obftruaion of the glands of ‘he mefentery d ° is a 
impediment to nutrition ; tor the lymph in g w ith 

neceffary conftituent of the aliment 
the blood. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar ipot, jy. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 



N U Z 


Havihg the quality 


Nutritious, adj. [from nutno, 
of nourifhing.. 

O may ft thou often fee. 

Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rani 
Nutritious f fecret nitre lurks within. ( . 

The heat equal to incubation is only nutritious ; and the 
nutritious juice itfelf refembles th, whitman egg in^.ts 

Nu'tritive. adj. [from nutrio, Latin.] Nouriflung; nutri- 

Nu'triture. n.f. [from nutria , Latin.] 1 he power of 

n °Never make a meal of flefti alone, have fome other meat 
with it of lefs nutriture. Harvey an Canfumf. 

To Nuzzle, v. a. [This word, in its original figmhcation, 
feems corrupted from nurjle ; but when its original meaning 
was forgotten, writers fuppofed it to come from nozzle or noje, 
and in that fenfe ufed it.] 

. Tonurfe; to fofter. , 

Old men long nuzzled in corruption* fcorning them that 
would feek reformation. Sidney. 


N Y S 

*• folnefeibs witll 

fword in hand, at other times — 

m t Roger fliook his ears, and nuzzled along, well toiled 
that he was doing a charitable work Arb. /. h.'ll. 

The blefted benefit, not there conrin a, 

Drops to the third, who nuzzles clofe behind. 

Nymph, n. f. ; nymfha, Lat.] 

T A o-oddefs of the woods, meaoows, or wateis . 

& And as the moifture which the thirfty earth 
Sucks from the fea, to fill her empty veins, 

From out her womb at laft doth taxe a birth, 

And runs a nymph along the grafly plains. 

A lady. In poetry. 

This refolve no mortal dame, 

None but thofe eyes cou’d have o’erthrown ; 

The nymph I dare not, need not name. 

Nys. [A corruption of nets.] None is ; not is. 

Thou findeft fault, where nys to be found. 

And buildeft ftrong work upon a weak ground.. Spenfer . 
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o A K 


O A R 



R>rayt. Ny?nphid. 


k Has in Englifh a long found ; as, drone, groan, Jlonc, 
alone, cloke, broke, coal, droll ; or fhort, got, knot, 
Jhot, prong, long. . It is ufually denoted long by 
a fervile a fubjoined ; as, moan, or by e at the 
end of the fyllable ; as, bone: when thefe vowels 
are not appended, it is generally fhort, except before//; as, 
droll, Jcroll, and even then fometimes fhort; as, loll 

X. O is ufed as an interjection of wifhinof or exclamation. 

0 that we, who have refilled all the defigns of his love, 
would now try to defeat that of his anger ! Decay of Piety. 

O! were he prefent, that his eyes and hands 
Might fee, and urge, the death which he commands. Drycl. 

2. O is ufed with no great elegance by Shakcfpeare for a circle 
or oval. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vafty field of France ? or may we cram 

Within this wooden 0 , the very calks 

That did affright the air at Agincourt ? Shakefp. 

OAF. n.f. [This word is varioufly written; auff, ofe, and 
oph ; it feems a corruption of ouph, a demon or fairy, in 
German alf, from which elf : and means properly the fame 
with changeling ; a foolifh child left by malevolent ouphs or 
fairies, in the place of one more witty, which they fteal 
away.] 

1. A changeling; a foolifh child left by the fairies. 

Thefe, when a child haps to be got. 

Which after proves an idiot, 

When folk perceives it thriveth not. 

The fault therein to fmother : 

Some filly doating brainlefs calf, 

That underftands things by the half. 

Says that the fairy left this oaf. 

And took away the other. 

2. A dolt; a blockhead ; an idiot. 

Oa'fish. adj. [from oaf] Stupid; dull; doltifh. 

OaTishness. n.f. [from oaffh.] Stupidity; dullnefs. 

OAK. n.f. [ac, aec, Saxon; which, fays Skinner, to fhew 

how eafy it is to play the fool, under a fhew of literature 
and deep refearches, I will, for the diverfion of my. reader, 
derive from cnv.os, a houfe; the oak being the befl timber 
for building. Skinner feems to have had Junius in his thoughts, 
who on this very word has fhewn his ufual fondnefs for Greek 
etymology, by a derivation more ridiculous than that by which 
Skinner has ridiculed him. Ac or oak , fays the grave critick, 
fignified among the Saxons, like robur among the Latins, not 
only an oak but flrength, and may be well enough derived, 
non incommode deduci potejl, from dbocn, flrength; by taking 
the three firft letters and then finking the A, as is not un¬ 
common.] 

The oak-t ree hath male flowers, or katkins, which confift of 
a great number of fmall flender threads. The embryos, which 
produced at remote diflances from thefe on the fame tree, do 
afterwards become acorns, which are produced in hard fcaly 
cups : the leaves are finuated. The fpecies are five. Miller. 
He return’d with his brows bound with oak . 

He lay along 
Under an oak , whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shakefp. 
No tree beareth fo many baftard fruits as the oak: for be- 
fides the acorns, it beareth galls, oak apples, oak nuts, which 
are inflammable, and oak berries, flicking clofe to the body 
of the tree without ftalk. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Shoots rifing up and fpreads by flow degrees : 

Three centuries he grows, and three he flays 
Supreme in ftate; and in three more decays. Dry. 

An oak growing from a plant to a great tree, and then 
lopped, is flill the fame oak. Locke. 

A light earthy, ftony, and fparry matter, incrufted and 

i affixed to oak leaves. IVoodward on Fojj. 

In the days of Homer every grove, river, fountain, and 


oak tiee, were thought to have their .peculiar, deities OJ ir 
Let India boafl her plants, nor envy we r' 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are* born, 

And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn P * 
Oak. [Evergreen.] * ro r‘ 



,. n , - — - produced af 

remote diflances from the fruit on the fame tree: the fruit 1 

an acorn like the common oak. The wood of this tree is 
accounted very good for many forts of tools and utenfils • 
and affords the moft durable charcoal in the world. Miller 
Oaka pple. n.f. [oak and apple .A kind of fponey excre- 
fcence on the oak. 

Another kind of excrefcence is an exudation of plants 
joined with putrefa&ion, as in cakapples, which are found 
chiefly upon the leaves of oaks. Bacon's Not. M 

Oa'ken. adj. [from oak.] Made of oak; gathered from* oak. ’ 
No nation doth equal England for oaken timber wherewith 
to build fliips. Bacon's Advice to Villien. 

By lot from Jove I am thepow’r 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bow’r. Milton, 
Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

With each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

An oaken garland to be worn on feflivals, was the recom- 
penfe of one who had covered a citizen in battle. Addifin. 

He fnatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and began to 
brandifh it. Arbuthnot's J. Bull. 

Oa'kenpin. n.f. An apple. 

Gakenpin , fo called from its hardnefs, is a lading fruit, 
yields excellent liquor, and is near the nature of the Weft- 
bury apple, though not in form. Mortimer. 

Oa'kum. n.f. [A word probably formed by fome corruption] 
Cords untwifted and reduced to hemp, with which, mingled 
with pitch, leaks are flopped. 

They make their oakum, wherewith they chalk the feams 
of the fliips, of old feer and weather beaten ropes, when they 
are over fpent and grown fo rotten as they ferve for no other 
ufe but to make rotten oakum, which moulders and wafnes 
away with every fea as the fliips labour and are tolled. Ral. 
Some drive old oakum thro’ each feam and rift; 

Their left hand does the calking-iron guide ; 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryden. 

OAR. n.f [ape, Saxon; perhaps by alluflon to the common 
expreflion of plowing the water, from the fame root wither, 
to plow, aro, Lat.] A long pole with a broad end, by which 
veffels are driven in the water, the reffftance made by water 
to the oar pufhing on the veffel. 

Dh'oars were filver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept ftroke, and made 
The water which they beat, to follow fafler, 

As amorous of their ftrokes. Shakefp. Jul. Cajar. 

So tow’rds a fliip the oar-fnn'd gallies ply, 

Which wanting fea to ride, or wind to fly, 

Stands but to fall reveng’d. Denham's Potmu 

In fhipping fuch as this, the Iriffi kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ftream did glide, 

E’er fharp-keeFd boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 
Its progreffive motion may be effected by the help 01 ® 
veral oars , which in the outward ends ot them fhali be j e 
the fins of a fifh to contract and dilate. ^ 

To Oar. v. n. [from the noun.] To row. 

He more undaunted on the ruin rode, 

And oar'd with labouring arms along the flood. 

To Oar. v. a. To impel by rowing. 

His bold head 

’Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar d 
Himfelf with his good arms in luffy ffrokes ,i 

TV, fW 5 Shakefpeare t TaW- 


Pope- 


To th’ fliore. 


Oa'r.V. 
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O B D 

Oa'ry adi. [from oar.] Having the form or ufe of oars. 

° His hair transforms to down, hungers meet. 

In (tinny films, and fhape his :oary feet. A J 

The fwan with arched neck:, 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly 
Her ftate with oary feet. 

Hwp n f A kiln. Not in ufe. 

0 Empty the binn into a hog-bag, and carry them imme- 
JiateTy to the oaft or kiln, to be dried. Mortimer 

Oatca'ke. niffoat and cake.} Cake made of the meal of 

i blue {tone they make haver or oatcakes upon, and 
.. .i__ <% u. ' f imn. Peacham. 


Milton. 


oats. 
Take-a 


JL Uivv ~ --- j aj 

lav it upon the crofs bars of non. 

Oa'ten adj. [from oat .] Made of oats ; bearing oats. 


to the 
Sha. 


Shakefpeare. 
Perjury; the vio- 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


hardned; impe-' 

T) for thy father’s fake, 

JR P™ thee llfe > whe >' well he might have (lain thee • 
Be not obdurate open thy deaf ears. 

ir when you make your pray’rs, 


Oh ! let me teach the 
That 


2 . 


N. aaj. Liiwsni vs... | 

When fh.ephe.rds pipe on oaten ftraws 


oat: 

tween the noun oaw, aau ujc , »« yy 1 

as it may fhew that our oldeft dialed is formed from different 
languages.] An affirmation, negation, orpromife, corrobo¬ 
rated by the atteftation of the Divine Being. 

Read over Julia’s heart, thy firft befl love. 

For whofe dear fake thou then did’ft rend thy faith 
Into a thoufand oaths ; and all thofe oaths 
Defcended into perjury to love me. Shakefpeare. 

He that ftrikes the firft ftroke, I’ll run him up 
hilts as I am a foldier. 

—An oath of mickle might; and fury fhall abate. 

We have confultations, which inventions fhall be publifhed, 
which not: and take an oath of fecrecy for the concealing of 
thofe which we think fit to keep fecret. Bacon. 

Thofe called to any office of truft, are bound by an oath 
to the faithful difeharge of it: but an oath is an appeal to 
God, and therefore can have no influence, except upon thofe 
who believe that he is. Swift. 

OaThable. adj. [from oath. A word not ufed.] Capable 
of having an oath adminiftered. 

You’re not oathable, 

Altho’ I know you’ll fwear 
Into ftrong fhudders th’ immortal gods. 

Oathbrea'king. n.f. [oath and break.] 
lation of an oath. 

His oathbreaking he mended thus. 

By now forfwearing that he is forfworn. 

Oa'tmalt. n.f. [oat and malt.] Malt made of oats. 

In Kent they brew with one half* oatmalt , and the other 
half barleymalt. Mortimer's Hufb. 

Oa'tmeal. n. f. [oat and meal.] Flower made by grinding 
oats. 

Oatmeal and butter, outwardly applied, dry the fcab on the 
bead. Arbuihnot on Aliment. 

Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk. 

Of afhes, leather, oatmeal, bran, and chalk. Gay. 

Oa'tmeal. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Oats, n.f [aten, Saxon.] A grain, which in England is 
generally given to horfes,.but in Scotland fupportsthe people. 

It is of the grafs leaved tribe ; the flowers have no petals, 
and are aifpoled in a loofe panicle : the grain is eatable. 
The meal makes tolerable good bread. .Miller. 

The oats have eaten the horfes. Shakefpeare. 

It is bare mechanifm, no otherwife produced than the 1 
turning of a wild oatbeard, by the infinuation of the particles 
of moifture. 

r or your lean cattie, fodder them with barley ftraw firft, 
and the oat ftraw laft. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

His horfe’s allowance of oats and beans, was greater than 
the journey required. Swift. 

Oa'tthistle. n.f [oat and thifle.] An herb. Ainf 

OBAMBLTA'noN. n.f [obambulaiio, from obambulo, Latin.] 

1 he act of walking about. Did! 

To Ob du ce. v. a. [obduco, Latin.] To draw over as a co¬ 
vering. 

No animal exhibits its face in the native colour of its fkin 
but man; all others are covered with feathers, hair, or a 
cortex that is obduced over the cutis. ij / 

Obduc'tion, n.f. [from obduBio , obduco, Latin.] The tft 
or covering, or laving a cover. 

Obdu'racy. n.f. [ from obdurate. ] Inflexible wickednefi • 
impenitence ; hardnefs of heart. " * 

Thou think’ft me as far in the Devil’s book no j 

Faffiaff, for obduracy and perfiftency. Shakefpeare's Henry IV 

DWoRrff 7 ’ 5 ’fi a T g t , ty gra “’ hmder the Solute conf 
pietion or lm m final obduracy^. c 

CBIXS'RATE. adj. \obduratus, Latin.! 

t- Hard of heart; inflexibly obftinate in ill 
nitent. 


O B E 

Ood (hould be fo obdurate as yourfelves, Shakefbt 

Hovv would it fare with your departed fouls i JP 

Women are foft, mild, pitiiul, and teibje , 
Thouftetn, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfekls. Sha.ejf, 
To convince the proud what figns avail. 

Or wonders move th’ obdurate to relent; • . 

Thev harden’d more, by what might more reclaim. Milt. 

Obdurate as you are, oh ! hear at leaft , 

My dying prayers, and grant my laft requeft. Dryden. 

Hardned; firm; ftubborn. , , ^ ,, 

Sometimes the very cuftom of evil makes the heart obdu¬ 
rate againft whatfoever inftruaions to the contrary. Hoo.er. 

A pleafing forcery could charm. 

Pain for a while, or anguifh, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm th’ obdurate breaft 
With ftubborn patience, as with triple fteel. Milton. 

No fuch thought ever ftrikes his marble, obdurate heart, 
but it prefently flies off and rebounds from it. It is lmpoffible 
for a man to be thorough-paced in ingratitude, till he has 
fliook off all fetters of pity and compaffion. South* 

7 . Harfh; rugged. ‘ . 

They joined the moft obdurate confonants without one in¬ 
tervening vowel. _ Swift. 

Obdu'rately. adv. [from obdurate.] Stubbornly; inflexibly ; 
impenitently. ^ r 

Obdu'rateness. n.f. [from obdurate.] Stubbornneis; in¬ 
flexibility ; impenitence. 

Obdura'tion. n.f. [from obdurate.] Hardnefs of heart; 
ftubbornnefs. 

What occallon it had given them to think, to their greater 
obduration in evil, that through a froward and wanton defire 
of innovation, we did conftrainedly thofe things, for which 
confcience was pretended ? Hooker , b. iVi 

Obdu'red. adj. [ obduratus,- Latin. ] Hardned.; inflexible; 
impenitent. 

This faw his haplefs foes, but flood obdur'd, 

And to rebellious fight rallied their pow’rs 

Infenfate. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Obe'dience. n.f. [ obedience , Fr. obedio.tia, Latin.] Obfe- 
quioufnefs; fubmiffion to authority; compliance with com¬ 
mand or prohibition. 

If you violently proceed againft him, it would fhake in 
pieces the heart of his obedience. Shakefpeare's K. Lear . 

Thy hufband 
Craves no other tribute at thy hands. 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience'. Shakefp , 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey, whether of fin 
unto death, or of obedience unto righteoiifnefs. Rom. vi. 16. 

It was both a ftrange commiflion, and a ftrange obedience 
to a commiflion, for men fo furioufly affailed, to hold their 
hands. Bacon s IVar with Spain. 

Nor can this be, 

But by fulfilling that which thou didft want, 

Obedience to the law of God, impos’d 

On penalty of death.. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

OBEDIENT, adj. [ obediens, Latin.] Submiflive to authority ; 
compliant with command or prohibition ; obfequious. 

To this end did I write, that I might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient in all things. 2 Cor. ii. o 

To this her mother’s plot 
She, leemingly obedient , likewife hath 
Made promife. Shakefp. M. IV. c f JVind 

He humbled himfelf, and became obedient unto death. 

■p r • 1 . _ Phil. ii. 8. 

Rengion hath a good influence upon the people, to ma^ 
them obedient to government, and peaceable one 
another. r Tillotfon 

w 1 u e chie , f , his orders g ives i th’ obedient band” 5 
^ it 1 cue obfervance, wait the chief’s command. 

Obediential, adj. [obedientiel, Fr. from obedient. ] 
mg to the rule of obedience. J 

i^aitn is luch as God will accept of, when it affords fid’i 
command" ^ Pr ° mifeS ’ and ° hldimtial fubmiffion to the 

Faith is then perfea, when it produces in us 
J® M to whatever the gofpel has revealed, and an 

,n 3 ^ 


towards 
Serm. 3. 

Pope. 

Accord- 


fubmiffion to the commands. 
Obe'diently. adv. 

We fhould behave 


ruption fromrLyRtfaRlof IRren^fAb^ ^ ^ 

tefy ; an acl of reverence mprU K • i- V ^ > Rcour- 

knee. ^verence made by inclination of the body or 


Bartholomew my pao-e. 
See dreft in all fuits like a lady" 1 - 


18 K 
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Octavo 



















































































































































































































O B J 


Dry den. 


,\ 


The lords and ladies paid 
Their homage, with a low obeifance made j 
And Teem’d to venerate the facred fhade. 

O'belisk. n. f [ obelifcus , Latin.] 

1. A magnificent high piece of folid marble, or other fine done, 

having uiually four faces, and leffening upwards by degrees, 
till it ends in a point like a pyramid. Harris. 

•Between the fkitues obchfks were plac’d. 

And the learn’d walls with hieroglyphicks grac’d. Pope . 

2. A mark of cenfure in the margin of a book, in the form of 
a dagger [f ]. 

He published the tranflation of the Septuagint, having 
compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by afterifks what 
was defective, and by obelijks what redundant. Grew. 

Obequita'tion. n. f [from obequito , Latin.] The ad! of 
riding about. 

Oberra"tion. n. f [from eberro, Latin.] The aCl of wan¬ 
dering about. 

OBE SE. adj. [ cbejus , Latin.] Fat3 loaden with flefh. 

Obe'senTss. [ n.f. [from obefe.] Morbid fatnefs 3 ineum- 

Obe'sity. ) brance of flefh. 

On thefe many difeafes depend 3 as on the ftraitnefs of the 
chef!, a phthifis ; on the largenefs of the veins, an atrophy 3 
on their fmallnefs, obefity. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

To Obe'y. v. a. [ obeir, French 3 obedio , Latin. ] 

1. To pay fubmiflion to 3 to comply with, from reverence to 
authority. 

The will of heav’n 

Be done in this and all things !' I* obey. Shakef Hen.VIII. 

I am afham’d, that women are fo Ample 
To feek for rule, fupremacy, and fway, 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakefp. 
Let net fin reign in your mortal body, that ye fhould obey 
it in the luffs thereof. Rom. vi. 12. 

Was fhe thy God, that her thou didffc obey. 

Before his voice ? Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. x. 

Africk and India fhall his pow’r obey , 

He fhall extend his propagated fway 
Beyond the folar year, without the ftarry way. Dryden 

2. It had formerly fometimes to before the perfon obeyed, which 
Addifon has mentioned as one of Milton’s latinifms 3 but it is 
frequent in old writers 3 when we borrowed the French word 
we borrowed the fyntax, obeir au roi. 

He commanded the trumpets to found 5 to which the two 
brave knights obeying , they performed their courfes, breaking 
their flaves. Sidney. 

The flit bark, obeying to her mind. 

Forth launched quickly, as fhe did defire. Fairy 

His fervants ye are, to whom ye obey. Rom. vi. 16. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 

Yet to their general’s voice they foon obey'd. Milton. 

OBJECT. n.f^[objet,Yr. objedlum, Latin.] 

1. That about which any power or faculty is employed. 

Pardon 

The flat unrais’d fpirit, that hath dar’d. 

On this unworthy fcaffold to bring forth 

So great an object. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 

They are her fartheft reaching inftrument. 

Yet they no beams unto their objects fend 3 

But all the rays are from their objedis fent, 

And in the eyes with pointed angles end. Davies. 

The objedl of true faith is, either God himfelf, or the 
word of God: God who is believed in, and the word of 
God as the rule of faith, or matter to be believed. Hamm. 

Thole things in ourfelves, are the only proper objedis of 
our zeal, which, in others, are the unqueftionable fubje&s 
of our praifes. . Sfrafs Serm. 

Truth is the objedl of our undemanding, as good is of the 
w jjy Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2. Something prefented to the fenfes to raife any afte&ion or 
emotion in the mind. 

Difhonour not your eye 

By throwing it on any other objedl. bhakejp. 

Why elfe this double objedl in our fight. 

Of flight purfu’d in the air, and o’er the ground. Milton. 
This paflenger felt fome degree of concern, at the light 
of fo moving an objedl, and therefore withdrew. Aiterbury. 

q. [In grammar.] Any thing influenced by fomewhat elfe. _ 
The accufative after a verb tranfitive, or a fentence in 
room thereof, is called, by grammarians, the object of the 

. verb> Clarkes Latin Grammar. 

Octe'ctglass. n.f. Glafs remoteft from the. eye. 

J An objediglafs of a telefcope I once mended, by grinding 
'it on pitch with putty, and leaning eafily on it 111 the ~ 
in<r, left the putty fhould fcratch it. Newt. Op . 

To 5 'bJECT. v. a. [ objedter , Fr. objicio,. objedlum, Latin.J 

t To oDPofe 3 to prefent in oppofition. 

Flowers mowing fcattered in divers beds, will fhew more 
fo as that they be objedl to view at once. Bam* 
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Pallas to their eyes 

The mill objedled, and condens’d the Ikies. 

2. To propofe as a charge criminal 3 or a reafon acW ^ 
to or againjl. r e: With 

Were it not fome kind of blemifh to be like untaT 
and Heathens, it would not fo ufually be objedled- m 
not think it any advantage in the caufe of religion 
therewith juftly to charge their adverfaries. 0 ?! a ^ e 

The book requireth due examination, and eiveth rk ’ 
to objedl any crime againft any fuch as are to be 6 ordered ^ 

Men in all deliberations find eafe to be of the^^’ 
tive fide, and afteCt a credit to objedl and foretel diffi 
for when propofitions are denied, there is an end 
but. if they be allowed, it requireth a new work- 
falfe point of wifdom is the bane of bufmefs. J p" 
This the adverfaries of faith have too much reafon t 
jedl againjl too many of its profeffors 3 but again/} th.Vi 
itfelf nothing at all. 6 

It was objedled againjl a late painter, that he drew m' 
graceful pi&ures, but few of them were like. jj J 
Others objedl the poverty of the nation, and difficulties^ 
furnifhing greater fupplies. Addifon's State of the tyl 

There was but this Angle fault that Erafmus, though aii 
enemy, could objedl to him. 

Objection. n.f. [objediion, Fr., objedlio, Latin.] ^ 

1. The aCl of prefenting any thing in oppofition. 

2. Criminal charge. 

Speak on, Sir, 

I dare your worft objections. Shakefp. Henry VIII 

3. Adverfe argument. 

There is ever between all eftates a fecret war. I know 
well this fpeech is the objedlion and not the decifion 3 and that 
it is after refuted. Bacon's War with Spain, 

Whofoever makes fuch objedlions againft an hypothecs 
hath a right to be heard, let his temper and genius be what 
it will. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

4. Fault found. 

I have fhewn your verfes to fome, who have made th[ ob¬ 
jedlion to them. Walfh's Letter, 

OBJECTIVE, adj. [objedlif, Fr. objedlus , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to. the objeCl 3 contained in the objedl. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftinguiftied into 
objedlive and fubje&ive. Objedlive certainty is when the pro- 
pofition is certainly true in itfelf 3 and fubje&ive, when we 
are certain of the trqth of it. The one is in things, the 
other in our minds. Watis'sLofid. 

2. Made an objedl 5 propofed as an objedl. 

If this- one fmall piece of nature Brill affords new mat¬ 
ter for our difeovery, when fhould we be able to fearch out 
the vaft treafuries of objedlive knowledge that lies within 
the compafs of the univerfe ? Hale's Origin of Man, 

Objectively, adv. [from objedlive.'] 

1. In manner of an ebjedl. 

This may fitly be called a determinate idea, when, fuch 
as it is at any time 0bjedlively in the mind, it is annexed, and 
without variation determined to an articulate found, which is 
to be fteadily the fign of that very fame objecl of the mind. 

Locke's Epijlle to the Reader. 

2 . In a ftate of oppofition. 

The bafiljlk fhould be deftroyed, in regard he hrit re* 
ceiveth the rays of his antipathy and venomous ^emiffion, 
which objedlively move his fenfe. Brown's V.Err> 

O'bjectiveness. n.f. [from objedlive.] The ftate of being 

an objedl. _ , ,• 

Is there fuch a motion or objedlivenefs of external bodie., 
which produceth light ? The faculty of light is fitted to re¬ 
ceive that impreflion or objeclivenej's , and that 
fitted to that faculty. Hale's Origin of Mdd 

Objector, n. f. [from objedl.] One who offers objections, 
one who raifes difficulties. 

But thefe objedlors muft the caufe upbraid, 

That has not mortal man, immortal made. 1 

Let the objedlors conlider, that thefe irregularities muit ti 
come from the laws of mechanifm. Bf n JJ g 

Obit, [a corruption of obi it, or obivit. ] Funeral obftquJ • 

To OBJU'RGATE. v. a. [objurgo, Latin.] To chid , 

Objuroa'tion. n.f. [objurgatio, Lat.] Reproof, re P r£i 

fl °If there be no true liberty, but all things' come to ’ 
inevitable neceftity, then what are all interrogation * ^ 

gallons, and reprehenfions and expoftulations r heI)( - ory; 
Obju'rgatory. adj. [ objurgatonus, Latin.J -l - 

culpatory 3 chiding. , . , no i es . 0 

Oblate, adj. [ oblatus, Latin.] Flatted at the poles 

of a lpheioid. ... a fow2rds i^ 

By gravitation bodies on this globe wi p ^ 

center, though not exadlly thither, by reaon 


“ 
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fpheroitiical figure of the earth, arifing UoM urnal^- 

O.'SJW 'ITiMtim, Fr. oblatus, Latin.j An offering; 4 
Orifice any thL offered as an aeff of worih.p or reverence 
With’that file'looked upon the piflure before her, and 
ftraLht Airbed, and ftraight tears followed, as if the idol of 
dutyW to be honoured with fuch ob.ations. uney. 

d Many conceive in this oblation, not a natural but a 
Lind of death, and a feparation from the world. 

The will sives worth to the oblation, as to God s accept- 
ance fets the pooteft giver upon the 
richeft. 

I wifh 

The kind oblation of a falling tear. Dryden. 

Behold the coward, and the brave. 

All make oblations at this ftirine. Swift s Poems. 

a . pc ta tion. n. f [obledlatio, Lat.] Delight 3 pleafure. 

To OBLIGATE, v. a. [ oblige, Latin.] To bind by con¬ 
trail or duty. , .. IT 1 

Obligation, n.f [obligatio, from oblige, Lat. obligation, Br.J 
1 The binding power of any oath, vow, duty 3 contract. 

Your father loft a father 3 
That father his 3 and the furvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term, , • 

To do obfequious forrow. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

There was no means for him as a chriftian, to fatisfy all 
obligations both to God and man, but to offer himfelf for a 
’ mediator of an accord and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The better to fatisfy this double obligation, you have early 
cultivated the genius you have to arms. . Dryden. 

No ties can bind, that from conftraint arife. 

Where cither’s forc’d, all obligation dies. Granvile. 

2. An ail which binds any man to fome performance* 

The heir of an obliged perfon is not bound to make re- 
ftitution, if the obligation paffed only by a perfonal ail 3 but 
if it palled from his perfon to his eftate, then the eftate paffes 
with all its burthen. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

3. Favour by which one is bound to gratitude. 

Where is the obligation of any man’s making me a prefent 
of what he does not care for himfelf? L'Ejlrange. 

So quick a fenfe did the Ifraelites entertain of the merits 
of Gideon, and the obligation he had laid upon them, that 
they tender him the regal and hereditary government of that 
people. South's Sermons. 

Obligatory, adj. [obligatione, Fr. from obligate.] Impofing 
an obligation 3 binding 3 coercive 5 with to or on. 

And concerning the lawfulnefs, not only permiflively, but 
whether it be not obligatory to Chriftian princes and ftates. Bac. 

As long as the law is obligatory, fo long our obedience is 
due. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

A people long ufed to hardfhips, look upon themfelves as 
creatures at mercy, and that all impofitions laid on them by 
a ftronger hand, are legal and obligatory. Swift. 

If this patent is obligatory on them, it is contrary to adts of 
parliament, and therefore void. Swift. 

To OBLFGF. v. a. [cbiiger, Fr. oblige, Latin.] 

1. To biiid 3 to impofe obligation 5 to compel to fomething. 

Religion obliges men to the pradlice of thole virtues which 
conduce to the prefervation of our health. Tillotfon. 

The law muft oblige in all precepts, or in none. If it 
oblige in all, all are to be obeyed 3 if it oblige in none, it has 
no longer the authority of a law. Rogers, Serm. 15. 

2. To indebt 5 to lay obligations of gratitude. 

He that depends upon another, muft 
Oblige his honour with a boundlefs trull, 

Since love obliges not, I from this hour 
Afiume the right of man’s defpotic power. 

Vain wretched creature, how art thou nfiflcdj 
T o think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

I hcle truths are not the produdl of thy mind. 

But dropt from heav’n, and of a nobler kind : 

Reveal’d religion ftrft inform’d thy fight, 

And reafon faw not, till faith fprung the light. 

Thus man by his own ftrength to heaven vvou’d foar 
And vvou’d not be oblig'd to God for more. £>’ 

When int’reft calls off all her fneaking train 
When all th’ oblig'd defert, and all the vain, * 

She waits or to the fcaffold or the cell, p . 

To thole hills we are obliged for all cur metals, and with 
them for all the convcntencies and comforts of life. Statin 
. To pleafe 3 to gratify. ■>* 

gCtS n,0r ! tyMsing his inferiour, that, bv 
d fdauung him ; as a man has a greater advantage by fowine 
and dreftng h.s ground, than he can have by trampling upon 

Jr nxr fo four and * 

Happy the people, who preferve their honour 
by the lame dunes that oblige their prince I Ada r , 

r^n bound^Si 

0811*0EMEKT. \Mgmcat, French.] Obligation. 
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I will not refill, whatever it is, either 


oblige,neat, that you lay upon me. 

Let this fair princefs but one minute lta} 


Dryden. 


Waller. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


and is very 
Addifon. 


A look from her will your obligements pay. 
nnTT'rFR n f. He who binds by contract. 

Obli'ginO. part. adj. [pbRgemt, Fr. from oblige.] Civil; com- 

P “ No"hiU re co e uU l ‘U 2 lliigiag and refpeaful than the 

Ate “• ,n 1 b “ *T££ t *i % 

true intent. . . r J T ’ • 

Monfeigneur Strozzi has many cunofities, ar 

obliging to aftranger who defires the fight of them. 

Obliging creatures ! make nie lee 
All that difgracMmy betters, met in me. Pope. 

So obliging thzt he ne’er oblig'd. j 

Obligingly, adv. [from obliging.] Civilly3 complaifantl). 
Eugenius informs me very obligingly, that he never thought 
he fhould have difliked any paffage in my paper. Addifon. 

I fee her tafte each naufeous draught, 

And fo obligingly am caught 3 
I blefs the hand from whence they came, . 

Nor dare diftort my face for fharne. Svjift s AvJceL - 

Obligingness, n.f [from obliging.] 

1. Obligation 3 force. 

They look into them not to weigh the obligingnefs , but to 
quarrel the difficulty of the injunctions : not to diieCl prac¬ 
tice, but excufe prevarications. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Civility 3 complaifance. 

Obliqua'tion. n. f [obliquatit), from oblique , Latin.] Decli¬ 
nation from perpendicularity 3 obliquity. 

The change made by the ohliquation of the eyes, is leaft 
in colours of the denfeft than in thin fubllances. MeiUt. Opt . 
OBLI'QUE. adj. [oblique , Fr. obliquus, Latin.] 

1. Not direCt 3 not perpendicular 3 not parallel. 

One by his view 

Mought deem him born with ill-difpos’d fkies. 

When oblique Saturn fat in the houfe of th’ agonies. Fairy j 
If found be flopped and repercuffed, it cometh about on 
the other fide in an oblique line. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

May they not pity us, condemn’d to bear 
The various heav’n of an obliquer fphere 3 
While by fix’d laws, and with a juft return. 

They feel twelve hours that fhade, for twelve that burn. 

Prior „ 

Bavaria’s ftars muft be accus’d which fhone 
That fatal day the mighty work was done, C 

With rays oblique upon the gallic fiin. Prior. » 

It has a direHion oblique to that of the former motion. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
Criticks form a general character from the obfervation of 
particular errors, taken in their own oblique or imperfect 
views 3 which is as unjuft, as . to make a judgment of the 
beauty of a man’s body, from the fnade it calls in fuch and 
fuch a pofition. Notes on the Odyffey. 

2. Not direCt. Ufed of fenfe. 

Has he given the lie 
In circle, or oblique, or femicircle. 

Or direH parallel; you muft challenge him. Shakefp. 

3. [In grammar.] Any cafe in nouns except the nominative. 
Obli quely. adv. [from oblique.] 

1. Not directly 3 not perpendicularly. 

Of meridian altitude, it hath but twenty-three decrees* 
fo that it plays but obliquely upon us, and as the fun°doth 
about the twenty-third of January. Broivn's Vul ar Err ’ 
Declining from the noon of day, 

The fun obliquely fhoots his burning ray. Po, Ra. Locke 

2. Not in the immediate or dired meaning; 

Hib difeourfe tends obliquely to the detracting from others, 
or the extolling of himfelf. Adclifon's Spediator, N° 2^ 

Obli'quity. \ n 'J' \_°lb l quite, Fr. from oblique.] 

1. Deviation from phyficial rectitude 3 deviation from paral- 

lehfin or perpendicularity. F 

WhKli elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft aferibe, 

IVlov d contrary with thwart obliquities. Milt. P I n ft 

2 . Deviation from moral rectitude. * ^ ' 

deformity.’’ in leaitude > beaut >'> 35 contrarlwife in oblguity. 

Count Rhodophill cut out for government an 
and balancing all matters in the ^affairs, 

ftandiiig,. hath reified all oblguitF ‘ 

To OBLETERAtE, V a / I South s Sermons. 

I. To efface any thing ' ^ ^ 

..IWaront todfftroy^eft-ace. 

ars and defolat.ons obliterate many ancient monuments 
Let men confider themfe.ve., as y 

contract. 
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contraa, which has rendered them part of the Devil's pof- 
feffion, and contrive how they may obliterate that reproach, 
and difentangle their mortgaged fouls. Decay of Piety. 

Thefe fimple ideas, the underftanding can no more refufe 
to have, or alter, or blot them out, than a mirrour can re¬ 
fufe, alter, or obliterate the images, which the objeas fet 
before it produce. Locke . 

Oblitera'tion. n.f [obliteration Latin.] EfFacement; ex- 
tinaion. 

Confidering the cafualties of wars, tranfmigrations, efpe- 
cially that of the general flood, there might probably be an 
obliteration of all tfiofe monuments of. antiquity that ages pre¬ 
cedent at fome time haveyielded. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Obli'vion. n.f [oblivio, Latin.] 

1. Forgetfulnefs ; ceflation of remembrance. 

Water-drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up, 

And mighty ftates charaaerlefs are grated 
To dully nothing. Shake/. Trail, and Creffida. 

Thou ftiouldft have heard many things of worthy memory, 
which now lhall die in oblivion , and thou return unexperienced 
to thy grave. Shakef Taming of the Shrew. 

Knowledge is made by oblivion, and to purchafe a clear 
and warrantable body of truth, we muft forget and part with 
much we know. Brown's Vulgar Err. Pref. 

Can they imagine, that God has therefore forgot their 
fins, becaufe they are not willing to remember them ? Or 
will they meafure his pardon by their own oblivion. South. 

Among our crimes oblivion may be let ; 

But ’tis our king’s perfe&ion to forget. Dryden. 

2 . Amnefty; general pardon of crimes in a Hate. 

By the a£t of oblivion , all offences againft the crown, and 
all particular trefjpafles between fubjecf and fubjedf, were par¬ 
doned, remitted, and utterly extinguilhed. Davies. 

Obli'vious. adj. [ obnviofus , Latin.] Caufing forgetfulnefs. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with lome fweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The Britifh fouls 

Exult to fee the crouding ghofls defcend 

Unnumber’d ; well aveng’d, they quit the cares 

Of mortal life, and drink th’ oblivious lake. Philips. 

Oh bom to fee what none can fee awake ! 

Behold the wonders of th’ oblivious lake. Pope's Dune. 

OBLG'NG. adj. [oblongs Fr. oblongus , Latin.] Longer than 
broad ; the fame with a redtangle parallelogram, whofe fides 
are unequal. Harr. 

The bell figure of a garden I efleem an oblong upon a de- 
feent. Temple's Mifcell. 

Every particle, fuppofing them globular or not very oblongs 
would be above nine million times their own length from any 
other particle. Bentley's Sermons. 

Oblo'ngly. adv. [from oblong."] In an oblong direction. 

The furface of the temperate climates is larger than it 
would have been, had the globe of our earth or of the pla¬ 
nets, been either fpherical, or oblongly fpheroidical. Cheyne. 

Oblo'ngness. n.f. [from oblong.] The ftate of being oblong. 

O'bloquy. n.f. [ obloquor , Lat.] 

1. Cenforious lpeech ; blame; flander; reproach. 

Reafonablc moderation hath freed us from being defervedly 
fubjedf unto that bitter kind of obloquy , whereby as the church 
of Rome doth, under the colour of love towards thofe things 
which be harmlefs, maintain extremely moll hurtful corrup¬ 
tions ; fo we peradventure might be upbraided, that under 
colour of hatred towards thofe things that are corrupt, we 
are on the other fide as extreme, even againft moft harm¬ 
lefs ordinances. Hooker , b. iv. J. 14. 

Here new afperftons, with new obloquies , 

Are laid on old deferts. Daniel's Civil War. 

Canft thou with impious obloquy condemn 
The juft decree of God, pronounc’d and fworn ? Milton. 
Shall names that made your city the glory of the earth, be 
mentioned with obloquy and detraction ? Addifon. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two true genius, 
if they were not funk under the cenfure and obloquy of plod¬ 
ding, fervile, imitating pedants. Swift. 

2. Caufe of reproach ; difgrace. Not proper. 

My chaftity’s the jewel of our houfe. 

Bequeathed down from many anceftors; 

Which were the greateft obloquy i’th’ world 

In me to lofe. Shakejpeare's All's well that ends well. 

Obmute'scence. n.f. [from obmutefco, Latin.] Lofs of fpeech. 
A vehement fear often produceth obmutefcence » Brown. 

OBNO'XIOUS. n.f. [ obnoxius , Latin.] 

1. Subject:. 

I propound a character of juftice in a middle form, be¬ 
tween the fpeculative difeourfes of philofophers, and the 
writings of lawyers, which are tied and obnoxious to their 
particular laws. Bacon's Holy War. 

2. Liable to punifhment. 
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All are obnoxious , and this faulty land, 

Like fainting Hefter, does before you ftand 
Watching your feeptre. * 

We knowourfelves obnoxious to God’s fevere info- , • 
he is a God of mercy and hateth fin; and therefore 
might not Have the leaft fufpicion of his unwillinehefit^ 
gwe he hath fent his only begotten fen into th! wott 
his difmal fuftermgs and curled death, to expiate our offtx ' 

Thy name, O Varus, if the kinder 
Prefcrye our plains, and ftiield the Mantuan tow’rs 
Obnoxious by Cremona’s neighb’ring crime, 

The wings of fwans, and ftronger pinion’d’rhyme 
Shall raife aloft. J 

3. Liable; expofed. Lr ^' 

Long hoftility had made their fnendfhip weak i n ; t r c u- 
and more obnoxious to jealoufies and diftrufts. /dar * V 
But what will not ambition and revenue 
Defcend to ? who afpires, muft down as low 
As high he foar’d ; obnoxious firft or laft. 

To bafeft things. Milton's ParaK M 

Beafts lie down, J 

To dews obnoxious on the grafiy floor. 

Obxo'xiousnkss. n.f. [from obnoxious:] . SubjecTon : i«bt 
nefs to punifhment. 

Obno'xiously. adv. [from obnoxious.'] In a Rate of fubiec- 
tion ; in the flare of one liable^to punifhment. 

To O'bnubixatje. v. a. [ ob?iubilo, Latin.] To cloud - to 
obfeure. 

O'bole. n. f [clolus, Lat.] In pharmacy, twelve grains, did 
ObreTtion. n.f [obreptio, Latin.] The act of creeping 0 „ 
To Obro'cate. w. [obrogo, .Lat.] To proclaim a'con- 
trary law for the dilTolution of the former. Del. 

OBSCE'NE. adj. [objeene, Fr. objccenus , Latin.] 

1. Immodcft; not agreeable to chaftity of mind; caufinplcwd 
ideas. 

Chemos th’ obfene dread of Moab’s Tons. Mlton.\ 
Words that were once chafte, by frequent ufe grow ohjm 
and uncleanly. IVatts's JLofi 

2. OfFenfive ; difgufting. 

A girdle foul with greafe binds his obfene attire. Drflen. 

Home as they went, the fad difeourfe renew’d, 

Of the relentlefs dame to death purfu’d, 

And of the fight obfene fo lately view’d. Dryden, 

3. Inaufpicious ; ill omined. 

Care fhuns thy walks, as at the chearful lio-ht 
The groaning ghofls, and birds obfene take flight. Dnl 
It is the fun’s fate like your’s, to be difpleafing to owls 
and obfene animals, who cannot bear his luftre. Pope's Lit. 
Obsce'nely. adj. [from obfene.] In an impure and unchalte 
manner. 

OpoCe'neness. ) n.f [obfenite, Fr. from obfccne.’] Impurity of 
Obsce'nity. ) thought or language ; unchaftity; lewdiiefs. 
Mr. Cowley aflerts plainly, that obfenily has no place in 
wit. Dryden, 

Thofe fables were tempered with the Italian leverity, and 
free from any note of infamy or obfeenensfs. Drfr.. 

Thou art wickedly devout, 

In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day, 

To walh th’ obfeenities of night away. Dr)da. 

No pardon vile obfccnity fhould find, 

Tho’ wit and art confpire to move your mind. Pop 
Oescura'tion. n.f. [obfeuratio , Lat.] 

1. The acf of darkening. 

As to the fun and moon, their cbfcuration or change of 
colour happens commonly before the eruption of a fiery moun¬ 
tain. Bx*- 

2. A ftate of being darkened. 

OBSCU'RE. adj. [obfur, Fr. obf terns, Latin.] 

1. Dark; unenlightened ; gloomy, hindring light. 

Whofo curfeth his father or mother, his lamp fhafi 
out in ebjeure darknefs. Prof. xx. D- 

Who fhall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyls. 

And thro’ the palpable obfeure find out „ 

His uncouth way ? Milton's Varadije Lop 

2. Living in the dark. p , H 

The obfeure bird clamour’d the live-long night. 

3. Not eafily intelligible ; abftrufe ; difficult. , 

I explain fome of the moft ohfure paffages, an nc ^ 
which are moil neceffary to be underftood, and this a^eor^ 
ing to tire manner wherein he ufed to exprefs hitnfeif. r \ 

4. Not noted; no-t obfervable. ' 

He lays, that he is an obfeure perfon ; one, 1 
is in die dark. 

To ObscuRe. v. a. [obfcuro, Latin.] 

1. To darken; to make dark. 

Sudden the thunder blackens all the fkies. 

And the winds whittle, and the forges roll ^ 

Mountains on mountains, and obfeure the pole. 

2. To 
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T Th m e a y k :re"if couched in a pit hardby HerneVoak, with 
S oncVdlfplaylrthe night. Sbakef 

Why, ’tis an office ot difeovery, love 

«l God. 

maker. 

“ ^By^HvatfconfentP'it liath been ufed in dangerous times 
to olfL writing, and make it hard to be read by othe^ not 

acauainted with the intrigue. ‘ 

7'here is fcarce any duty which has been fo obfured by the 

writings of learned men, as this 

a To make lefs glorious, beautiful, or illuftrious. 

Think’ft thou, vain fpirit, thy glories are the lame, 

And feeft not fin obfures thy godlike frame ? 

I know thee now by thy ungrateful pride. 

That fhows me what thy faded looks did hide. Dryden. 
Obscu'rely. adv. [from obfeure.] 

1 Not brightly; not luminoufly. _ . . _ 

2. Out of fight; privately; without not^ ; not confpicuoully. 

Such°was the rife of this prodigious fire. 

Which in mean buildings firft objcursly bred. 

From thence did foon to open ftreets afpire. Dryden. 

There live retir’d. 

Content thyfelf to be obfeurely good. 

Let him*go, purlued by filent wrath. 

Meet unexpected daggers in his way, 

And in fome diftant land obfeurely die. 

3. Not clearly ; not plainly. 

Obscu'reness. } r r obfeuritas, Lat. olfurite, Fr.] 
Obscu'rity. S j \ j 

1. Darknefs; want of light. 

Lo ! a day of darknefs and obfurity, tribulation and an- 
guifh, upon the earth. Efther xi. 8. 

Should Cynthia quit thee, Venus, and each ftar, 

It would not form one thought dark as mine are : 

I could lend them obfurenejs now, and fay. 

Out of myfelf there fhould be no more day. 

2. Unnoticed ftate; privacy. 

You are not for obfurity defign’d. 

But, like the fun, muft cheer all human kind. 

3. Darknefs of meaning. 

Not to mention that obfurenejs that attends prophetic rap¬ 
tures, there are divers things knowable by the bare light of 
nature, which yet are fo uneafy to be fatisfa&orily underftood 
by our imperfeR intelle&s, that let them be delivered in the 
clearcft expreffions, the notions themfelves will yet appear 
obfeure. Boyle on Colours. 

That this part of facred feripture had difficulties in it: 
many caufes of obfurity did readily occur to me. Locke. 

What lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies 
in obfurity , and has the undeterminate confufion of a nega¬ 
tive idea, wherein I know I do not comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite capacity. Locke. 

Obsecra'tion. n.f. [obfecratio, from obfecro, Lat.] Intreaty; 
fupplication. 

That thefe were comprehended under the facra, is mani- 
feft from the old form of obfecration. Stilling fleet. 

OBSE'quiEs. n.f [ obfqu.es, French. I know not whether 
this word be not anciently miftaken for exequies , exequies , 
Latin: this word, however, is apparently derived from oh - 
fequium.] 

1. Funeral rites ; funeral folemnities. 

There was Dorilaus valiantly requiting his friends help, in 
a great battle deprived of life, his obfequies being not more 
folemnized by the tears of his partakers, than the blood of 
his enemies. Sidney y b. ii. 

Fair Juliet, that with angels doft remain. 

Accept this lateft favour at my hand ; 

That living honour’d thee, and being dead. 

With fun’ral obfequies adorn thy tomb. 

Thefe tears are my fweet Rutland’s obfequies. 

I fpare the widows tears, their woful cries. 

And howling at their hufbands obfequies ; 

How Thefeus at thefe fun’rals did affift, 

And with what gifts the mourning dames difmift. Drvdt 
His body fhall be royally interr’d, J 

I will, myfelf, 

Be the chief mourner at his obfequies. 

Alas ! poor Poll, my Indian talker dies. 

Go birds and celebrate his obfequies. 

2. It is found in the fingular, perhaps more properly. 

Or tune a fong of vi&ory to me, 

Or to thyfelf, fing thine own obfequy. 

Him I’ll folemnly attend, 

With filent obfequy and funeral train. 

Home to his father's houfe. 


Donne . 


Dryd. 
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OBSEQUIOUS, adj. [from obfequium, Latin.] 

I. Obedient; c ° m P li2n r T^ who 

Adore not ^ther£n S (bn, thr.tyot.to g (q ^ fa _ 

raifed you to this height, nor be ) ou y ? ^ ^ 

ther, that you give juft caufe ^ ^ 

neSlC At hiT’command th’ up-rooted hills retir’d 

to his place ; they heard his voice, and went 
Each to ms place , ; Milton's Paradife Loft . 

I follow’d her; fhe what was honour knew, 

And with f ^us majeity, ^ viii . 

A venUI c e heriihing heat afls fo.upon the feu. Aobfir" 


out inatter, as to organize and faOuon it 
exigencies of its own nature. 

His fervants weeping, 


according to the 
Boyle. 

Add, Cato. 


Obfimious to his orders, bear him hither. Acid. Cats. 

The vote of an aflembly, which we cannot reconcile to 
public g!od, has been conceived in a private brain, afterwards 

fupported by an obfquious P art y* r , „ thp r ites 

In Sbakefpeare it feems to iigmty, funereal; fuch as the rites 


Shakefp. Hamlet* 


Shakefp. 

ShakeJ'p. 


en. 


Dryden. 

Creech, 


Crajhaw. 


Milton's Agonifes. 


2. 

of funerals require. 

Your father loft a father; 

That father his ; and the furviver bound 
In filial obligation, for fome terms 
To do obfquious forrow. 

Obse'quiously. adv. [from obfquious.] 

1. Obediently; with compliance. 

They rife, and with refpeRful awe, 

At the word giv’n, obfiquioufly withdraw. Dryden. 

We cannot reafonably expeR, that any one fhould readily 
and obfiquioufly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with 
a blind refignation. Locke. 

2. In Shakefpeare it fignifies, with funeral rites ; with reverence 
for the dead. 

I a while obfiquioufly lament 

The untimely fall of virtqous Lancafter. Shakefp. R. III. 

Obse'quiousness. n.f. [from obfquious.] Obedience; com¬ 
pliance. 

They apply themfelves both to his intereft and humour, 
with all the arts of flattery and obfiquioufnefi , the fureft and 
the readieft ways to advance a man. South's Sermons. 

Obse'rvable. adj. [from obfirve , Lat.] Remarkable ; emi¬ 
nent ; luch as may deferve notice. 

They do bury their dead with obfervable ceremonies. Abbot. 
Thefe proprieties affixed unto bodies from confideration? 
deduced from eaft, weft, or thofe obfervable points of the 
fphere, will not be juftified from fuch foundations. Brown - 
I took a juft account of every obfervable circumftance of 
the earth, ftone, metal, or other matter, from the furface 
quite down to the bottom of the pit, and entered it Carefully 
into a journal. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

The great and more obfervable occafions of exercifing our 
courage, occur but feldom. Rogers. 

Observably, adv, [from obfervable.] In a manner worthy 
of note. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear fky, as is ob~ 
fervably recorded in fome hiftories. Brown's Vulgar Err , 

Obse'rvance. n.f. [obfervance, Fr. obfervo , Latin.] 

1. Refpedl; ceremonial reverence. 

In the wood, a league without the town. 

Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do obfervance on the morn of May. 

Arcite left his bed, refolv’d to pay 
Obfervance to the month of merry May. 

2. Religious rite. 

Some reprefent to themfelves the whole of religion as con- 
fifting in a few eafy obfervances , and never lay the leaft re- 
ftraint on the bufinefs or diverfions of this life. Rogers. 

3. Attentive pra&ice. 

Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility, 

Like one well ttudied in a fad oftent 
To pleafe his grandam. Shakefp. M. of Venice . 

If the divine laws were propofed to our obfervance , with 
no other motive than the advantages attending it, they would 
be little more than an advice. Rogers , Sermon 1. 

4. Rule of pra&ice. 

There are other ftri& obfervances ; 

As not to fee a woman. Shakefp. L. Labours Loti. 

5. Careful obedience. J 

We muft attend our creator in ail thofe ordinances which 
he has preferred to the obfervance of his church. Rovers 

6. Obfervation; attention. * 

Obedient regard Ht ‘ S 0n & ln °f Mankind. 

18 L . J P m '- 
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O B S 

Love rigid honefty 

And ftricl obfcrvance of impartial laws. Rofcoimnon. 

Obse'rvant. adj. [ obfervans , Latin.] 

1. Attentive; diligent; watchful. 

Thefe writers, which gave themfelves to follow and imi¬ 
tate others, were obfervant fe&ators of thofe matters they ad¬ 
mired. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

Wandring from clime to clime obfervant ftray’d. 

Their manners noted, and their ftates furvey’d. Pope . 

2. Obedient; refpe&ful. 

We are told how obfervant Alexander was of his matter 
Ariftotle. Digby on the Soul , Dedicat. 

3. Refpectfully attentive. 

She now obfervant of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm fun-fet of thy various day. Pope. 

4. Meanly dutiful ; fubmiflive. 

How could the moft bafe men attain to honour but by 
fuch an obfervant flavifti courfe. Raleigh. 

Obse'rvant. n.f [ This word has the accent on the firft 
fyllable in Shakefpeare .] A flavifti attendant. Not in ufe. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs. 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty fllky ducking obfervants 

That ftretch their duties nicely. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Observation, n.f. [obfervatio , from obfervo , Lat. obferva- 
tion , Fr.] 

1. The a£t of obferving, noting, or remarking. 

Thefe cannot be infufed by obfervation , becaufe they are 
the rules by which men take their firft apprehenfions and 
obfervations of things ; as the being of the rule mutt be be¬ 
fore its application to the thing directed by it. Souths Serm. 

The rules of our pra&ice are taken from the conducft of 
fuch perfons as fall within our obfervation. Rogers. 

2. Notion gained by obferving; note ; remark ; animadverfion. 

In matters of human prudence, we fhall find the greateft 
advantage by making wife obfervations on our conduct, and 
of the events attending it. Watts’s Logick. 

Observa'tor. n.f. [obfervateur, Fr. from obfervo, Lat.] One 
that obferves ; a remarker. 

The obfervator of the bills of mortality, hath given us 
the beft account of the number that late plagues have fwept 
away. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

She may be handfome, yet be chafte, you fay,— 

Good obfervator , not fo faft away. Dryden. 

Obse'rvatory. n.f. [< obfervatoire , French.] A place built 
for aftronomical obfervations. 

Another was found near the obfervatory in Greenwich Park. 

Woodward on Fojfls. 

To OBSE'RVE. v. a. [obferver, Fr. obfervo, Latin,] 

1. To watch ; to regard attentively. 

Remember, that as thine eye obferves others, fo art thou 
tbferved by angels and by men. Taylor. 

2 . To find by attention; to note. 

If our idea of infinity be got from the power we obferve 
in ourfelves, of repeating without end our own ideas, it may 
be demanded why we do not attribute infinity to other ideas, 
as well as thefe of fpace and duration. Locke. 

One may obferve them difeourfe and reafon pretty well, 
of feveral other things, before they can tell twenty. Locke . 

3. To regard or keep religioufly. 

A night to be much obferved unto the Lord, for bringing 
them out of Egypt. Ex. xii. 42. 

4. To obey ; to follow. 

To Obse'rve. v. n. 

1. To be attentive. 

Obferving men may form many judgments by the rules of 
fimilitude and proportion, where caufes and effe&s are not 
entirely the fame. Watts's Logick. 

2. To make a remark. 

Wherever I have found her notes to be wholly another’s, 
which is the cafe in fome hundreds, I have barely quoted the 
true proprietor, without obferving upon it. Pope's Lett. 

Observer, n.f [from obferve.'] 

1 . One who looks vigilantly on perfons and things; clofe remaker. 

He reads much ; 

He is a great obferver ; and he looks 

Quite thro’ the deeds of men. Shakefp. Jul. Ccefar. 

Angelo, 

There is a kind of chara&er in thy life, 

That to th’ obferver doth thy hiftory 

Fully unfold. Shakefpeare’s Meafirefor Meafure. 

Careful obfervers may foretel the hour. 

By fure prognoftics when to dread a fhow’r. Swift. 

2. One who looks on ; the beholder. 

If a flow pac’d ftar had ftol’n away. 

From the obferver ’s marking, he might ftay 
Three hundred years to fee’t again. Donne. 

Company, he thinks, leflens the fhame of vice, by fharing 
it; and therefore, if he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the 
obferver , he hopes to diftrad it at leatt by a multiplicity of 
objeds* South’s Sermons , 


are 


DBS 

3. One who keeps any law or cuftom or plaice 

Many nations are fuperftitious, and diWnt Me. • 
old cuftoms, which they receive by continual tradfe ° f 
then- parents, by recording of their bards and chr^ es & °® 

The king after the viflory, as one that hTClff 1 
der a devout mother, and was in his nature a c reat „4r 
of religious forms, caufed Te Deum to be fole°mnlv r 
the prefence of the whole army upon the place f ln 
He was fo ftrift an obferver of his word, that no cn rT 
ration whatever could make him break it. n . 

_ Himfelf often read ufeful difeourfes to* his fervarn* l 
L ord’s day, of which he was always a very ftrid anH n 
obferver. 1 J. , 5 ,0 kma 

Obse'rvingly. adv. [from obferving.-] Attentively 

There is fome foul of goodnels in things evil * - 

Would men obferuingly d iffil it out. Shakefp. ft,,.., v 

Obsession, n.f. [ obfejfio , Latin.] F 

1. The ad of befiging. 

2. The firft attack of Satan, antecedent to poffeffion 

Lat.] Belonging to a fiege.^, 

OBSOLE TE. ad). [ objoletus , Lat.] Worn out of Sb fr 
ufed ; unfafliionable. 1 Q11 ‘ 

Obfolete words may be laudably revived, when either th™ 
e more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in plaice 

Dryden’s Juvenal Led 
. What there b e an old dormant ftatute or two awinfi 
him, are they not now obfolete? £ 

Obsoleteness, n.f. [ from obfolete. ] State of beine 2 
out of ufe ; unfafhionablenefs. ^ 

Obstacle. ». f. [ objlacle , Fr. objlaculum , Lat.] Somethin, 
oppofed ; hindrance; obftrudion. * 

Confcience is a blufhing fhame-fac’d fpirit. 

That mutinies in a man’s bofom : it fills 
One full of objiacles. Shakefpeare’s Rich . Ill, 

If all objiacles were cut away. 

And that my path were even to the crown. 

As the ripe reverence and due of birth. Shake/. R. flj, 
Difparity in age feems a greater objlacle to an intimats 
friendfhip than inequality of fortune; For the humours, bu- 
finefs, and diverfions, of young and old, are generally very 
different. Collier on Friendjhl 

Some conjedures about the formation of fand-ftone, the 
origin of mountains and iflands, I am obliged to look into 
that they may not remain as objiacles to the lefs lkilful. 

Woodw. Nat. Hijl, 

What more natural and ufual objlacle to thole who take 
voyages, than winds and ftorms. P 0 p (t 

Obstetric a'tion. n.f. [from obfetricor, Lat.] The office 
of a midwife. 

Obste'trick. adj. [from objletrix, Lat.] Midwifilh; befit¬ 
ting a midwife ; doing the midwife’s office. 

There all the learn’d fhall at the labour ftand, 

And Douglas lend his foft obfetrick hand. Dunciad , b. iv. 

O bstinacy ,n. f. [obfination, Fr. objlinatio , Lat. from obfinate.] 
Stubbornnefs ; contumacy ; pertinacy ; perfiftency. 

Chufing rather to ufe all extremities, which might drive 
men to defperate objlinacy , than to apply moderate remedies. 

King Charles. 

Moft writers ufe their words loofely and uncertainly, and 
do not make plain and clear dedudions of words one from 
another, which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to fhelter their’ignorance, or objlinacy , under the 
obfeurity of their terms. Lock. 

What crops of wit and honefty appear, 

From fpleen, from objlinacy , hate or fear. Pope’s Eff. 

O'BSTINATE. adj. [1 objlinatus , Lat.] Stubborn ; contuma¬ 
cious ; fixed in refolution. Absolutely ufed, it has an ill fenfe; 
but relatively, it is neutral. 

The queen is objlinate, 

Stubborn to juftice, apt t’ accufe it, and 

Difdainful to be try’d by’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Yield, 

Except you mean with objlinate repulfe. 

To flay your fov’reign. Shakefp . 

I have known great cures done by objlinate refolutions 01 
drinking no wine. Tempu- 

Her father did not fail to find 
In all (lie fpoke, the greatnefs of her mind ; 

Yet thought fhe was not objlinate to die. 

Nor deem’d the death fhe promis’d was fo nigh. Dryden. 

Look on Si mo’s mate; 

No afs fo meek, no afs fo ob/linate. ^ >0 l >e a 

O'bstinately. adv. [from obfinate.] Stubbornly; inne* 1 y> 
with unfhaken determination. . « 

Pembroke abhorred the war as objlinately , as he o' 
hunting and hawking. Clarendon , • 1 • 

A Greek made himfelf their prey, 

T’ impofe on their belief, and Troy betray; 

Fix’d on his aim, and objlinately bent r>--dcr 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent, j^xible 
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Inflexible to ill, and obfinately juft. Addifon. 

M v fpoufe maintains her royal truft, 

Tho’' tempted chafte, and objlinately juft. Po P e ‘ 

G'bstinateness. n.f [from ob/linate.] StMonmek. 

ObstipaTion. n. f. [from obftpo, Lat.] The aft or flop¬ 
ping up any paffage. 

Obstreperous, adj. [obfrdperus, Lat.] Loud ; clamorous; 
noify; turbulent vociferous. . . 

Thefe obfreperous fcepticks are the bane of divinity, who 
nrr fo full of the fpirit of contradiction, that they raife daily 
new difputes. HowePs Vocal For eft. 

Thefe obfreperous villains fhout, andknownot for what they 

Dryden. 


make a noife. 

The players do not only connive at his objireperous appro¬ 
bation, but repair at their own coft whatever damages he 
ma l ces . Addifon’s Spectator, N*. 235. 

Obstre'perously. adv. [from objireperous.'] Loudly ; cla- 
moroufly; noifily. _ j r 

ObstrePerousness. n. f. [ from obfreperous. ] .Loudnels ; 
clamour; noife; turbulence. 

Obstruction, n.f. [from olfridhes, Latin.] Obligation; 
bond. 

He hath full right t’ exempt 
Whom fo it pleafes him by choice. 

From national obf riel ion. Milton’s Agonifes. 

To OBSTRU'CT. v. a. [ obfruo , Lat.] 

1. To hinder; to be in the Way of; to block up; to bar. 

He them beholding, foon 
Comes down to fee their city, ere the tow’r 
Obfrutt Heav’n-tow’rs. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Fat people are moft fubject to weaknefs in fevers, becaufe 
the fat, melted by the feverifh heat, obfrufls the fmall canals. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To oppofe ; to retard. 

Obstru'cter. n. f [ from obfrutt. ] One that hinders or 
oppofes. 

Obstruction, n.f. [obfrudlio^ Lat. obfruction , Fr. from ob- 
fruft.] 

1. Hindrance; difficulty. 

Sure God by thefe difeoveries did defign. 

That his clear light thro’ all the world fhould ftiine ; 

But thz.obf ruffian from that difeord fprings. 

The prince of darknefs makes ’twixt Chriftian kings. Denh. 

2 . Obftacle ; impediment; that which hinders. 

All obfruffions in parliament, that is, all freedom in differ¬ 
ing in votes, and debating matters with reafon and candour, 
muft be taken away. King Charles. 

In his winter quarters the king expeaed to meet with all 
the obfruffions and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay 
in his way. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Whenever a popular affembly free from obfruffions , and 
already poffeffed of more power than an equal balance will 
allow, fhall continue to think that they have not enough, I 
cannot fee how the fame caufes can produce different effeas 
among us, from what they did in Greece and Rome. Swift 

3. [In phyfick.] J 

The blocking up of any canal in the human body, fo as to 
prevent the flowing of any fluid through it, on account of the 
increafed bulk of that fluid, in proportion to the diameter of 
the veffel. ; 

4. In Shakefpeare it once fignifies fomething heaped together^’ 

Aye but to die, and go we know not where • 

To lie in cold obf ruff ion, and to rot; 

This fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

Obstructive. [oljlrudf, Fr. from oi/rua.\ Hinderin/ 
caufing impediment. 

Haying thus feparated this doAnne of God’s predetermin 
mg all events from three other things confounded with it, i 
wdl now be d.fcemibie how noxious and objtruaive this doc 

Obstructive W g °° d T 
Ubstructive. n.f. Impediment; obftacle. 

. J he tecond \ obfruffive is that of the fiduciary, that faith 

IS the only mftrument of his jollification, and excludeslood 

works from contributing any thing toward it a j 

Ubstupefa ction. n.f. [ ohjiupefacto , Latin.1 The aft r 
inducing ftupidity, or interruption of the mental 
Obstupefa'ctive. adj. [from obfiupefado Uf ’S' a 
ing the mental powers; ftupifying ^ 5 

To ORTAS' U and no other, 

f ~ BT . AIN - v ' a \ l«htemr, Fr. obtineo, Latin. 1 
i. To gam; to acquire; to procure. ^ 

May be that I may obtain children by her 

We have obtained an inheritance. 7 Tl XV1 ' 2 - 

Whatever once is denied them, they arc 

obtain by crying. J certainly not to 

. The juices of the leaves are obtain-d bv ePfftr Edu ^ t } on - 
B thC nU ' ri,ious j uice fomewhat Lre ok'^. ,Ch 

Aibutbnot on Aliments . 


&» 


it 


of 


Abbot. 
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2. To impetrate; to gain by the conceffion of excited kindneS 

of another. . 

In fuch our prayers cannot ferve us as means to obtain the 

thing we defire. Hooker, b. v. f 48; 

By his own blood he entered in once into the holy place; 
having obtained eternal redemption for us. Heb. ix. 12. 

If they could not be obtained of the proud and crafty ty¬ 
rant then to conclude peace with him upon any conditions. 

Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks . 
Some pray for riches, riches they obtain ; 

But watch’d by robbers for their wealth areflain. Dryden . 
The conclufion of the ftory I forbore, becaufe I could not 
obtain from myfelf to ftiew Abfalohi unfortunate. Dryden. 
To Obtai'n. v. n. 

1. To continue in ufe. 

The Theodolian Code, feveral hundred years after Juf- 
tinian’s time, did obtain in the weftern parts of Europe. Bak ® 

2 . To be eftablifhed. 

Our impious ufe no longer {hall obtain. 

Brothers no more, by brothers, fhall be flain. Dryden. 
The fituation of the fun and earth, which the theorift fup- 
pofes, is fo far from being preferable to this which at prefent 
obtains , that this hath infinitely the advantage of it. Woodw. 

The general laws of fluidity, elafticity, and gravity, obtain 
in animal and inanimate tubes. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

3. To prevail; to fucceed. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate, fome com¬ 
mendation where caufes are fair pleaded ; efpecially towards 
the fide which cbtaineth not. Bacon. 

Obtainable, adj. [from obtain.] To be procured. 

Spirits which come over in diftillations, mifcible with wa¬ 
ter, and wholly combuftible, are obtainable from plants by 
previous fermentation. Arbuthnot on Aliments* 

Obta'iner. n. f. [from obtain.] Fie who obtains. 

1 o Obte'mperate. v. a. [obtemperer, Fr. obtempero, Lat.] To 
obey. , Dipt. 

To Obte'nd. v. a. \obtcndo, Lat] 

1. To oppofe ; to hold out in opposition. 

2. To pretend ; to offer as the reafon of any thing. 

Thou doft with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending Heav’n for whate’er ills befal. Dryden * 

ObtenebraTion. n.f. [ob and tenebree, Latin.] Darknefs; 
the ftate of being darkened ; the a a of darkening ; cloudinefs! 

In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenebration ]oined 
with a femblance of turning round. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Obte'nsion. n.f. [from obtend.] The a£f of obtending. 

To Obte'st. v. a. [obtefor, Latin.] To befeech; to fup- 
plicate. r 

Suppliants demand 

A truce, with olive branches in their hand ; 

Obtef his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their flain. Dryden 

Obtesta'tion. n.f [obtefatio, Lat. from obtef.] Supplica¬ 
tion; entreaty. J 1 * 

OB cllam C ny A TI0N ' ”' f ‘ Lat 'J Slander; detraftion; 

To OBTRU'DE. v. a. [obtrude, Latin.] To thruft into any 
place or ftate by force or impofture ; to offer with unreafon- 
able importunity. uu 

th^ iS . th r e K rt0rment ’ that the thin § the y ftmn doth follow 
them, truth, as it were, even obtruding itfelf into their know- 

would be " 0t Permmmg tHem b£ fo ^“ *£r 

. Ther ? ma y be as f great a vanity in retiringlnd withdmwl 
ing mens conceits from the world, as in obtruding them. Bac 
Some things are eaf.Iy granted; the reft oufht not to be 

4 Whf r P ° n Wlt ^ the P ° lnt 0f the fword - S *V Charles 
of a curfe, imperioufly obtruded upon GoTand hisThmchT 

In vlfrf lh R Uldft * h0U then ohtrude diligence ^ 

WW 5 W Cre n ° acce P lance ft can find ? Milton 

Whatever was not bv them 1 -u, m ***Uten. 

•taVdJiiS ?, 2£?*"** ° r 

The objefts of our fenfes obtrude their partifu^d V ' E "' 
our minds, whether we will or no • md th? ^ Up ° n 

our minds will not let us be without’^ r 0 P e ™ 10 ™ of 
them. wrenout i om e obicure notions of 


Whether thy great forefathers came 

Fri^-'^.Vcfputio’sname; 


notions of 
Locke. 


■jr, --..ecu V CipUtlO S 

!*/“ oonjeftures would obtrude , 

7 fl0m th >; P ainted <Lin conclude 
V One that obtrudes, 

true experiments, as well as 

Boyle. 

Ostru'sion, 



amuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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■Oetru'siok. n.f. [from obtrufus, Latin.] The aft of ob¬ 


truding. 


No man can think it other than the badge and method of 
flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate obtrufons of vio¬ 
lence, to have tne mift of his errour and paffion difpelled. 

King Charles. 

Obtrusive, adj. [from dbtrude.] Inclined to force one’s felf 
or any thing elfe, upon others. 

Not obvious, not obftrufiue , but retir’d 
The more defirable. Milton s Paradife Lof, b. viii. 

To Obtu nd. v. a. [oblundo, Latin.] To blunt; to dull; to 
quell; to deaden. 

Avicen countermands letting blood in chclerick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of gall, obtunding its 
acrimony and fiercencfs. Harvey on Con,ump. 

Obtura'tion. n. f. [from obturatus , Lat.] The aft of flop¬ 
ping up any thing with fomething fmeared over it. 

ObtuT angular, adj. [from obMtfe and angle.] Having angles 
larger than right angles. 

OBTU'SE. adj. [ obtufus , Latin.] 

1. Not pointed ; not acute. 

2. Not quick; dull ; flupid. 

Thy fenfes then 

Obiufe , all tafle of pleafures mufl forego. Milt. P. Lof. 

3. Not flirill; obfeure : as, an obtnfc found. 

Obtu'sely. adv. [from obtufe .] 

1. Without a point. 

2. Dully; flupidly. 

Obtu'seness. n.f. [from obtufe.] Bluntncfs; dulnefs. 

Obtu'sion. n. f. [from obtuf.] 

r. The aft of dulling. 

2. The flate of being dulled. 

Obiufon of the fenfes, internal and external. Harvey. 

Obve'ntion. n.f. [ obvenio , Latin. ] Something happening 
not conflantly and regularly, but uncertainly ; incidental ad¬ 
vantage. ' 

When the country grows more rich and better inhabited, 
the tythes and other clvcntions , will alfo be more augmented 
and better valued. Spen.er on Ireland. 

To Obve'rt. v. a. [ obverto , Lat.] To turn towards. 

The laborant with an iron rod flirred the kindled part of 
the nitre, that the fire might be more diffufed, and more 
parts might be obverted to the air. Boyle. 

A man can from no place behold, but there will be amongfl 
innumerable fuperficieculae, that look fome one way, and fome 
another, enough of them obverted to his eye to afford a con- 
fufed idea of light. Boyle on Colours. 

An ereft cone placed in an horizontal plane, at a great 
diflance from the eye, we judge to be nothing but a flat circle, 
if its bafe be obverted towards us. Watts's Logick. 

To Obviate, v. a. [from obvius, Lat. obvier, Fr.] To meet 
in the way ; to prevent. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, fo as to obviate 
all exceptions, and remove every difficulty, would carry me 
out too far. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

O'BVIOUS. adj. [ obvius , Latin.] 

1. Meeting any thing ; oppofed in front to any thing. 

To the evil turn 

My obvious breafl ; arming to overcome 

By fuffering, and earn reft from labour won. Milton. 

2. Open ; expofed. 

Whether fuch room in nature unpofleft 
Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light, convey’d fo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them, is obvious to difputc. Milton. 

3. Eaiify'difeovered ; plain ; evident; eafily found. 

Why was the fight 

To fuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d ? Milton. 

Entertain’d with folitude. 

Where obvious duty ere while appear’d unfought. Milt. 
They are fuch lights as are only obvious to every man of 
Fenfe, who loves poetry and underftands it. Dryden. 

I am apt to think many words difficult or obfeure, which 
are obvious to fcholars. . Szuift. 

Thefe fentiments, whether they be imprefled on the louJ, 
or arife as obvious reflections of our reafon, I call natural, be- 
caufe they have been found in all ages. Rogers. 

All the great lines of our duty are clear and obvious ; the 
■extent of it underftood, the obligation acknowledged, and 
the wifdom of complying with it freely confefled. Rogers. 

O'bviously. adv. [from obvious.'] Evidently ; apparently. 
All purely identical propofitions obvioufly and at firfl blulh, 
contain no inflruftion. . .1 e ’ 

O'bviousness. n.f. [from obvious.] State of being evident 

or apparent. . , T 

Slight experiments are more eafily and cheaply tried ; 1 
thought their eafinefs or obvioufnefs fitter to recommend than 
depreciate them. f oye f 

To Obu'mbrate. v, a. [ obumbro , Lat.] To {hade; to cloud. 


o c c 

obumhrate him. Howe! Z^?? 3 ^ 

Obumbration. n. f [from obumbro, Latin. 1 Th!,V Jl 
darkening or clouding. ’ J 1 ae ^ «f 

OCCASION, n.f [occafion , Fr. occaf0, Lat-.l 

1. Occurrence; cafualty; incident. J 

. The Iaws of Chrift we find rather mentioned U 
in the writings of the Apoftles, than any lblemn 
redlly written to comprehend them in legal fort. T? ^ 

2. Opportunity ; convenience. ‘ ^ktr, 

Unweeting, and unware of fuch miffiap, 

She brought to mifehief through occafion , * 

Where this fame wicked villain did me fight upon F 
That woman that cannot make her fault her hufb $ 
cafion, let her never nurfe her child herfelf, f or ffi c JSr. 8 * 
itlikeafoo1 - 

Becaufe of the money returned in our facks are w e b ** 
in, that he may feek occafion , fall upon us, and take? 

bondrnen - amaS 


Ufe not liberty for an occafion. 

Let me not let pafs 
Occafion which now fmiles. 


Cal. \ 


* 3 ‘ 


Mi it. Par. bety I ' 

I’ll take th’ occafion which he gives to bring * ‘ lX ‘ 
Him to his death. & .. 

With a mind as great as theirs he came 
To find at home occafion for his fame, 

Where dark confufions did the nations hide. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again. ^ 

This one has occafion of obferving more than once in f e ! 
veral fragments of antiquity, that are ftill to be feen in Rome' 

Addifon on M. 

3. Accidental caufe. 

Have you ever heard what was the occafion and firfl be* 
ginning of this cuftom ? Spenfer on Inland. 

The fair for whom they ftrove, 

Nor thought, when fhe beheld the fight from far, 

Her beauty was th’ occafion of the war. Dr-fin. 

4. Reafon not cogent, but opportune. 

Your own bulinefs calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shahefpiari.- 
Concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occafm 
revived by the mind, it takes notice of them as of a former 
impreffiori. Ld(, 

5. Incidental need ; cafual exigence. 

Never mafter had 

A page fo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

So tender over his occafions. Shakefpeare's Cymbtlint, 

Antony will ufe his affeftion where it is: 

He married but his occafion here. Sbakef Ant. and Chop. 
My occafions have found time to ufe them toward a fupply 
of money. Shakefp. Timon of Atlrn. 

They who are defirous of a name in painting, fhould read 
with diligence, and make their obfervations of fuch things 
as they find for their purpofe, and of which they may have 
occafion. Dryden's Dufrejmp 

Syllogifm is made ufe of on occafion to difeover a fallacy 
hid in a rhetorical flourifh. Loch. 

The ancient canons were very well fitted for the occafm 
cf the church in its purer ages. Baker on Learning. 

God hath put us into an imperfeft flate, where we have 
perpetual occafion of each other’s afliftance. 

A prudent chief not always mufl difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay, feem fometimes to fly. P&* 

To Occasion, v. a. [occafonner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To caufe cafually. . . 

Who can find it reafonable that the foul fhould, m its re¬ 
tirement, during fleep, never light on any of thofe ideas it 
borrowed not from lenfation, preferve the memory of no 
ideas but fuch, which being occafioned from the body, m 
needs be lefs natural to a fpirit ? f 1’ 

The good Pfalmift condemns thefoolifh thoughts, v,’men 
a reflection on the profperous flate ol his affairs had oine 
times occafioned in him. 

2. To caufe; to produce. . 

I doubt not, whether the great encreafe of that difeaie m / 
not have been occafioned by the cuftom ol much W ® 
troduced into our common tables. f 

By its ftyptic quality it affect the ™+ 
fioning tremors. jirouwnm 

3. To influence. . f evcr a) 

If we enquire what it is that occafions men tom 
combinations of Ample ideas into diftinft modes? ^ ^ 

left others which have as much an aptnefs to e 
we fhall find the reafon to be the end of language. 

Occasional, adj. [occafonel, Fr. from occafion.] 

I. Incidental; cafual. . ur $- 

Thus much is fufficient out of fcripture, to verlI f 
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OCCULT, adj. [occulte, Fr. occultus , Lat.] Secret; hidden; 
unknown; undifcoverable. 


If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shakefp. Ham . 
. An artift will play a leffon on an inftrument without mind¬ 
ing a ftroke; and our tongues will run divilions in a tune 


_ • rr 1 . cl ll 

not miiang a note, even when our thoughts are totally { 
gaged elfewhere : which effeSs are to be attributed to fo 


en- 

iecret aft of the foul, which to us is utterly occult, and wlth- 
out the ken of our intellefts. GW Seep/, c. iv. 

Thefe mftmets we call occult qualities ; which is all one 


With faying that we do not underfland how they work L’E/l 
rhefe are manifeft qualities, and their caufes only' are oc- 
eult And the Ariftotelians gave the name of w/qualities 
notto manifeft qualities, but to fuch qualities onAs they 

ftSft effect. m b ° dieS ’ 3nd ‘° bC the Unkn “ Wn CaU< " 
Occult a'tion. n.f. [occultatlo, Latin.] N ‘ W % ° pU 

planet is hid from 


o c c 


in other places of fcripture concerning it. 

2 ‘ '^htmund 1 original hereof, was the amaze¬ 
ment and hidden filence the unexpefted appearance of wolves 
does often put upon travellers. Browns Vulgar Erroufs. 

n. Produced by occafion or incidental exigence. 

Thofe letters were not writ to all; 

Nor firfl intended but occafonal , , 

Their abfent fermons. Dryd. Hind, andPanth. 

Occasionally, adv. [from occafonal.] According to inci¬ 
dental exigence; incidentally. 

Authority and reafon on her wait, 

As one intended firfl, not after made 

Occafonally. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b v m. 

I have endeavoured to interweave with the affertions fome 
of the proofs whereon they depend, and occafonally fcatter 
Jeveral of the more important obfervations throughout the 
work. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

Gcca'sioner. n.f. [from occafion.] One that caufes, or pro¬ 
motes by defign or accident. 

She with true lamentations made known to the world, 
that her new greatnefs did no way comfort her in refpect of 
her brother’s lofs, whom fhe ftudied all means poffible to 
revenge upon every one of the occaf oners. Sidney , b. ii. 

Some men will load me as if I were a wilful and refolvcd 
occaf oner of my own and my fubjefts miferies. A. Charles. 

In cafe a man dig a pit and leave it open, whereby it 
happeneth his neighbour’s beaft to fall thereinto and perifh, 
the owner of the pit is to make it good, in as much as he 
was the occaf oner of that lofs to his neighbour. Sanclerfon. 

Occeca'tion. n.f. \occcecatio, from occceco, Latin.] The aft 
of blinding or making blind. 

Thofe places fpeak of obduration and occecation , Ho as 
if the blindnefs that is in the minds, and hardnefs that is 
in the hearts of wicked men, were from God. Sanderjon. 

Occident, n.f [from occidens, Latin.] The weft. 

The envious clouds are bent 

To dim his glory, and to {lain the traft 

Of his bright paflage to the Occident. Shakef. R. II. 

Occidental, adj. ^occidentalism Latin.] Weftern. 

Ere twice in murk and occidental damp, 

Moifl Hefperus hath quench’d his fleepy lamp. Shakefp. 

If fhe had not been drained, fhe might have tiled her pa¬ 
laces with occidental gold and filver. How el. 

Eaft and weft have been the obvious conceptions of phi- 
lofophers, magnifying the condition of India above the fet- 
ting and occidental climates. Broivn's Vulgar Err. 

Occi'duous. adj. \occidens , Latin.] Weftern. 

OccPpital. adj. [ occipitalis , Latin. ] Placed in the hinder 
part of the head. 

O’CCIPUT. n.f. [Latin.] The hinder part of the head. 

His broad-brim’d hat 

Hangs o’er his occiput moll quaintly, 

To make the knave appear more faintly. Butler. 

Occasion, n.f. [from occifo, Latin.] The act of killing. 

T[ o Occlu / de. v. a. \occludoy Latin.] To fhut up. 

They take it up, and roll it upon the earths, whereby 
occluding the pores they conferve the natural humidity, and 
fo prevent corruption. Brown. 

Occlu se. adj. \occlufus , Latin.] Shut up; clofed. 

The appulfe is either plenary and occlufe , fo as to preclude 
all paflages of breath or voice through the mouth; or elfe 
partial and pervious, fo as to give them fome paflages out 
of the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Occlusion, n.f. [from occlufo, Latin.] The aft of (hutting 


O'CCUPAKCV. n.f [from. occupant, Latin.] The act of tak- 

0f Of y beafc and birds the property paffeth with tke poff^j 
and eoeth to the occupant ; but of civil people not fo. tiacm. 
oO'ccupate. v.a. [occupo, Latin.] Topcffefs; to hold. 


To O'ccupat 
to take up. 


taken with a plain deftitution in volun- 


Drunken men are taKen wnu a r-- —- r„\ 

tary motion; for that the fpints of the wine opprefs the fpi- 
rits animal, and occupate part of the place wheretheyare, 
weak to move. Bacon s Nat. Hijtory . 


Lat.] 


and fo make them weak to move. 

Occupation, n. f. [from occupation, Fr. occupatio 

1. The aft of taking pofleffion. a 

Spain hath enlarged the bounds of its crown within this laft 
fixfcore years, much more than the Ottomans : I fpeak not of 
matches or unions, but of arms, occupations , invafions. bacon. 

2 . Employment; bulinefs. ,, r . 

Such were the diftrefles of the then infant world ; fo m- 
ceffiant their occupations about provifion for food, that there 
was little leifure to commit any thing to writing. Woodw. 

In your moft bufy occupations * when you are never fo much 
taken up with other affairs, yet now and then fend up an 
ejaculation to the God of your falvation. Wakei 

3. Trade ; calling; vocation. 

The red peftilence ftrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifh. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus . 

He was of the fame craft with them, and wrought, for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers. Adis xviii. 3* 

Occupier, n.f. [from occupy.] 

1. A pofleffor ; one who takes into his pofleffion. 

If the title of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why 
fhould it be bad accounted in a country peopled over thinly ? 

Raleigh's EjJ'ays . 

2. One who follows any employment. 

Thy merchandife and the occupiers of thy merchandife, 
fhall fall into the midft of the feas. Ezek. xxvii. 27. 

To O'CCUPY. v.a. [occupcr,Fr. occupo, Latin.] 

1. To poffefs ; to keep; to take up. 

How fhall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned fay 
amen at thy giving of thanks, feeing he underftandeth not 
what thou fayeft ? 1 Cor. xivi 16* 

Powder being fuddenly fired altogether, upon this high ra- 
refaftion, requireth a greater fpace than before its body oc¬ 
cupied. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

He muft aflert, that there were infinite generations before 
that firfl deluge ; and then the earth could not receive them, 
but the infinite bodies of men muft occupy an infinite fpace. 

Bentley's Sermons * 

2s To bufy; to employ. 

They occupied themfelves about the fabbath, yielding ex¬ 
ceeding praife to the Lord. 2 Mac. viii. 27. 

How can he get wifdom that driveth oxen and is occupied 
in their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks ? Ecc. xxxviii. 25. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the moft high, and 
is occupied in the meditation thereof, will leek out the wif¬ 
dom of all the ancient, and be occupied in prophefies. 

^ r „ , r r Ecclus xxx *x. 1. 

3. 1 o follow as bufinefs. 

They occupy their bufinefs in deep waters. Comm. Prayer. 

Mariners were in thee to occupy thy merchandife. ^z.xxvii. q* 

4. To ufe; to expend. ** 

All the gold occupied for the work, was twenty and nine 
talents. Exodus xxxviii. 24. 

To Occu'py. v. n . To follow bufinefs. * 

He called his ten fervants, and delivered them ten pounds, 

rb orriT'R 0 them V ° ccupy li '1 1 come- Luk ‘ ^ ix - 1 3- 

.1 o (JL-CU R. v. n. [ occurro, Latin.] ^ 

1. To be prefented to the memory or attention. 

There doth not occur to me any ufe of this experiment for 

P1 VhP • j n i, , , Bacon's Nat. Hlf. 

. 1 he mil ]d fhould be always ready to turn itfelf to the va¬ 
riety of objefts that occur , and allow them as much confide- 
ration as fhall be thought fit. ? , 

The far greater part of the examples that occur to us ^ are 
fo many encouragements to vice and difobedience. Rovers 

2. To appear here and there. . sogers. 

In fcripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no 
fuch thing as heir in our author’s fenfe. 1 r r 

3 ' T ’ *° ftrike a S ainft i meet. L °‘ h ' 

All bodies have a determinate motion according tn .L- j 
grees of their external impulfe, their inward nrinV? T *f d 
vttation, and the refiftance of the bodies they yr^wfth.”' 

4 . To obviate; to make oppofition to. A latfntfmf' 
againftthis pmpofuion. mUft *° ° ne f P ec T ^ objeftion 

Bentley s Serm. 
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Occurrence, n.f [ occurrence , Fr. from occur: this was perhaps 
originally occurrentus .] 

1. Incident; accidental event. 

In education molt time is to be bellowed on that’ which is 
of the greateft confequence ih the ordinary courfe and occur¬ 
rences of that life the young man is defigned for. Locke. 

2. Occafional prefentation. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and 
expectation of fomething new. Watts. 

OcciFrrenT; n.f. [occurrent, Fr. occurrens , Lat.J Incident; 
any thing that happens. 

Contentions were as yet never able to prevent two evils, 
the one a mutual exchange of unfeemly and unjuft difgraces, 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey by 
fuch as ftudy how to work upon all occurrents, with moft ad¬ 
vantage in private. Hooker s Dedicat. 

He did himfelf certify all the news and occurrents in 
every particular, from Calice, to the mayor and aldermen of 
London. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Occu'rsion. n.f. [ occurfum, Latin.] Clafh; mutual blow. 
In the refolution of bodies by fire, fome of the difiipated 
parts may, by their various occurfion occafioned by the heat, 
flick clofely. Boyle. 

Now fhould thofe a&ive particles, ever and anon juftled 
by the occurfion of other bodies, fo orderly keep their cells 
without alteration of fite. Glanv. Scepf 

O'CEAN. n.f [ocean, Fr. oceanus , Latin.] 

1. The main ; the great fea. 

The golden fun falutes the morn. 

And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 

Gallops the zodiack. Shakefp. Tit. and Andronicus. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wafh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Any immenfe expanfe. 

Time, in general, is to duration, as place to expanfion. 
They are fo much of thofe boundlefs oceans of eternity and 
immeniity, as is fet out and diftinguifhed from the reft, to 
denote the pofition of finite real beings, in thofe uniform, 
infinite oceans of duration and fpace. Locke. 

CLcean. adj. [This is not ufual, though conformable to the 
original import of the word.] Pertaining to the main or great 
fea. 

In bulk as huge as that fea-beaft 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft that fwim th’ ocean flream. 

Bounds were fet 
To darknefs, fuch as bound the ocean wave. -Milton. 

Ocea'nick. n.f. [from ocean. ] Pertaining to the ocean. DiR. 
Oce'llated. adj. [ocellatus, Latin.] Refembling the eye. 
The white butterfly lays its offspring on cabbage leaves ; a 
very beautiful reddifli ocellated one. Derhani s Phyfico -Theol. 
O'chre. n.f. [ochre, acre, Fr. w;£pa.] 

The earths diftinguifhed by the name of ochres are thofe 
which have rough or naturally dufty furfaces, are but flightly 
coherent in their texture, and are compofed of fine and foft 
argillaceous particles, and are readily diffufible in water. 
They are of various colours ; fuch as red, yellow, blue, green, 
black. The yellow fort are called ochres of iron, and the 
blue ochres of copper. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

O'chreous. adj. [from ochre.'] Confifling of ochre. 

In the interfiles of the flakes is a grey, chalky, or ochre- 
ous matter. Woodward on Foffils. 

O'chrey. adj. [from ochre.] Partaking of ochre. 

This is conveyed about by the water ; as we find in earthy, 
ochrey, and other loofe matter. Woodw. on Foff. 

O'chimy. n.f [formed by corruption from alchimy.] A mixed 
bafe metal. 

O'CTAGON .n.f. [oxU and yuVux..] In geometry, a figure 
confifling of eight lides and angles ; and this, when all the 
fides and angles are equal, is called a regular oRagon , which 
may be infcribed in a circle. Harris. 

Octagonal, adj. [from off agon.] Having eight angles and 

Octangular, adj. [otto and angulus, Lat.] Having eight 

angles. _ .. 

Octa'ngularness. n.f [from oRangular.] The quality ot 

having eight angles. . . 

Octa'nt. > adj. In aftrology, is, when a planet is in fuch 
Octi'le. 3 an afpedl or pofition with relpecl to another, that 
their places are only diftant ; an eighth part of a circle or 
forty-five degrees. Dicu 

Octa've. n.f. [oRave,Yt. oRavus, Lat.] 

1. The eighth day after fome peculiar feftival. 

2. [In mufick.] An eighth or an interval of eight founds, 

o Eight days together after a feftival. AinJ. 


Milt. P. Lofl. 
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OCT A'VO. [L at.] A book is faid 

fheet is folded into eight leaves. . 

They now accompany the fecond edition of the original 
experiments, which were printed firft in Englifh in oRavo. ^ 
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Octe'nnial. adj. [from oRcnnium, Lat,] 

1. Happening every eighth year. 

2. Lafling eight years. 

OCTOBER, n. f [ORober, Lat. oRobre, Fr.] The tenth 
Of the year, or the eighth numbered from March 
ORober is drawn in a garment of yellow and cam • 
upon his head a garland of oak leaves, in his right h ‘T 115 
fign fcorpio, in his left a bafket of fervifes. a n- .^ e 
Octoe'drical. adj. Having eight fides. eac:> 

Octo'genary. adj. [oRogeni, Lat.J Of eighty years 0 f^* 

O'ctonary. adj. [oRonarius, Lat.] Belonging to A. — 
ber eight. b ° tilen «ni- 

Octono'cular. adj. [oRo and occulus.] Having eight 
Moft animals are binocular; fpiders for the moft pa 7 **' 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derhani s PkJL! 

Octope talous. adj. [oxlu aadrir&adu, Gr.J Having ' t 
flower leaves. ° W* 

Octostyle. n.f [ox 7 to andn/A®*, Gr.] Ia the ancient f‘ 
chitedure, is the face of a building or ordonnance contain 
eight columns. if • 

Octuple, adj. [oRuplus, Lat.] Eightfold. 

0 / CULAR. adj. [oculaire, Fr. from oculus, Lat.] Dependin' 

on the eye; known by the eye. ^ ' 

Prove my love a whore. 

Be fure of it: give me the ocular proof* 

Or thou hadfl better have been born a dog. ShakeTcrr 
He that would not believe the menace of God at j| 
may be doubted whether before an ocular example fo i, e . 
lieved the curfe at firft. Brown’s V.Rn, 

O'cula rl v. adv. [from ocular.] To the obfervation of the eye! 

The fame is ocularly confirmed by Vives upon Auftin. Bn 
O'culate. adj. [ oculatus , Latin.] Having eyes; knowing 
the eye. 0 ' 

O'culist. n. f. [from oculus, Latin.] One who profeffes to 
cure diftempers of the eyes. 

If there be a fpeck in the eye, we take them off; but he 
were a flrange oculijl who would pull out the eye. Bam. 

I am no oculijl, and if I fhould go to help one eye and put 
out the other, we fhould have but an untoward bufmefs of it. 

L’Ejlrm. 

O CULUS beli. [Latin.] * 

The oculus beli of the modern jewellers, and probably of 
Pliny, is only an accidental variety of the agat kind; having 
a grey horny ground, with circular delineations, and a fpot 
in the middle of them fomething refembling the fight of the 
eye ; whence the ftone had its name. Woodw, 

ODD. adj. [ udda, Swedifh.] 

1. Not even ; not divifible into equal numbers. 

This is the third time; I hope 
Good luck lies in ^numbers. Shakefpeari. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
' divifion of man by even and odd ; aferibing the odd unto the 
right fide, and the even unto the left; and fo by parity, or 
imparity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes. 

Brown’s Vulyar Errours , b. iv. 

2. More than a round number ; indefinitely exceeding any 
number fpecified. 

The account of the profits of Ulfter, from the fifth year 
of Edward Hid. until the eighth, do amount but to nine 
hundred and odd pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 
it was deftroyed in a deluge of water. Burnet’s Theory. 

The year, without regard to days, ends with an odd day 
and odd hours, odd minutes and odd feconds of minutes ; fo 
that it cannot be meafured by any even number of days, 
hours, or minutes. Holder on Time. 

3. Particular; uncouth; extraordinary; not like others; not 
to be numbered among any clafs. In a fenfe of contempt or 
diflike. 

Her madnefs hath the odckjl frame of fenfe, 

Such a dependency of thing on thing, 

As e’er I heard in madnefs. Shakef Meafurefor Meaj. 

Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white. 

To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming graces, 

Black eyes, or little know not what’s in faces. Suckling 
This blue colour being made by nothing elfe than by re¬ 
flexion of a fpecular fuperficies, feems fo odd a phenomenon 
and fo difficult to be explained by the vulgar hypothecs 0 
philofophers, that I could not but think it deferved to d 



in oRavo when a 

DiR. 



philofoph 
taken notice of. 


Newt. Opt 

When I broke loofe from writers who have employed tnei 
it and parts in propao-ating of vice, I did not <f ue lor * 


wit and parts in propagating 
I fhould be treated as an odd kind of a fellow. 
No fool Pythagoras was thought; 

He made his lift’ning fcholars Hand, 

Their mouth ftill cover’d with their hand : 
Elfe, may be, fome odd thinking youth. 
Might have refus’d to let his ears 
Attend the mufic of the fpheres. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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So proud I am no flave, 7 

So impudent I own myfelf no knave, f 

So odd , my country’s ruin makes me grave. rope. 3 

4. Not noted ; not taken into the common account; unheeded. 

I left him cooling of the air with fighs. 

In an odd angle of the ifle. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

There are vet miffing fome few odd lads that you remem¬ 
ber not . ' Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

5. Strange; unaccountable ; fantaftical. 

How flrange or odd foe’er I bear myfelf, 

As I, perchance, hereafter {hall think meet. 

To put an antick difpofition on. Shakef Hamlet. 

It is an odd way of uniting parties to deprive a majority of 
part of their ancient right, by conferring it on a fadlion,^ who 
had never any right at all. < . Swift. 

Patients have Tometimes coveted odd things which have re¬ 
lieved them ; as fait and vinegar. Arbuthn. on Aliments . 

6. Uncommon ; particular. 

The odd man to perform all three perfe&ly is, Joannes 
Stunnius. Afcham’s Schoolmafler. 

7. Unlucky. 

The truft Othello puts him in, 

On fome odd time of his infirmity, 

Will fhake this ifland. Shakefp. Othello. 

8. Unlikely ; in appearance improper. 

Mr. Locke’s Effay would be a very odd book for a man to 
make himfelf mafter of, who would get a reputation by cri¬ 
tical writings. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 291. 

O'ddly. adv. [from odd. This word and oddnefs, fhould, I 
think, be written with one d ; but the writers almoft all com¬ 
bine againft it.] 

1. Not evenly. 

2. Strangely; particularly; unaccountably ; uncouthly. 

How oddly will it found, that I, 

Muft afk my child forgivenefs. Shakef. Tempejl. 

One man is preffed with poverty, and looks fomewhat 
oddly upon it. Collier Gn the Spleen. 

The dreams of fleeping men are made up of the waking 
man’s ideas, though for the moft part oddly put together. Locke. 

This child was near being excluded out of the fpecies of 
man barely by his fhape. It is certain a figure a little more 
qdd/y turned had caft him, and he had been executed. Locke. 

The real effence of fubftances we know not; and there¬ 
fore are fo undetermined in our nominal effences, which we 
make ourfelves, that if feveral men were to be afked con¬ 
cerning fome oddly-fnayed fetus, whether it were a man or 
no ? it is paft doubt, one fhould meet with different anfwers. 

Locke. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and her Polly were too near related. Prior. 

As mafters in the dare obfeure. 

With various light your eyes allure : 

A flaming yellow here they fpread ; 

Draw off in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thefe colours oddly mix’d. 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior 

They had feen a great black fubftance lying on the ground 
very ^/y-fha P ed. Gulliv.Trav. 

bonus are very oddly and elegantly fhaped, according to 
the modification of their conflituent falts, or the cavities they 
are formed in. aWr/r 

Oddness, n.f [from odd.] 

1. The ftate of being not even. 

2. Strangenels; particularity; ufleouthnefs. 

. Costing to recommend himfelf to pofterity, Cicero beeped 
it as an a ms of the hiflonans, to remember hisconfulfhip - and 
obferve the oddnefs -of the event; all their hiftories are 'loft 
and the vanity ot his requeft ftands recorded in his own writ’ 

111S a\ • , „ Dryden’s Aurengzebe, Pref 

A knave is apprehenfive of being difeovered ; and this ha¬ 
bitual concern puts an oddnefs into his looks r„/r 

My wife fell into a violent diforder, and I was a little dif- 
compofed at the oddnefs of the accident o 

Odds. n.f. [from odd.] Sw, ft- 

1. Inequality; excels of either compared with the other 
Between theie two cafes there are great odds U i 

wS.tr * 1101 ^ ^ 

I will lay the odds that ere this year expire^"" ** Irekmd ' 
We bear our civil fwords and native fire 
As far as France. Shakefpeare’s Hear,. IV . 

Cromwel, with odds of numberand of fete * IV ' P ' 
Remov’d this bulwaik of the church and ftate.’ py a n er 
I chiefly who enjoy * 

00 far the happier lot, enjoying thee 

- re-emmem by io much odds. Milton’s Paradlfe Lo/l 
r ,,, I give him to partake ^ * 

bull happinefs with me ? or rather not; 

Bu keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r 
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vanced in knowledge, I fuppofe of equal natural parts j all tor 
odds between them has been the different fcope that has 

been given to their underftandings to range in. . Locfe-. 

Judo-ine is balancing an account, and determining bn which 
fide the odds lie. ' Locke * 

More than an even wager. * . , . a 

Since every man by nature is very prohe to think the heir 
of himfelf, and of his own condition ; it is odds but he will 
find a fhrewd temptation. South’s Serm. 

The prefbyterian party endeavoured one day to introduce 
a debate about repealing the tcil claufe, when there appeared 
at leaft four to one odds again ft them. Swift. 

Some bifliop beftovvs upon them fome inconfiderable be¬ 
nefice, when ’tis odds they are already encumbered with a 
numerous family. Swift s Mif'dl. 

3. Advantage; (uperiorityi 

And tho’ the fword, fome undel’ftood, 

In force had much the odds of wood, 

’Twas nothing fo ; both fides were balanc’d 
So equal, none knew which was valiant’ll. 

4. Quarrel; debate ; difpute. 

I can’t fpeak 

Any beginning to this peevifh odds. Shakef. Othello. 

What is the night ? 

Almoft at odds with the morning, which is which. Shak. 

He flafhes into one grofs crime or other, 

That fets us all at odds. Shakefp. King Lear* 

The fox, the ape, and the humble-bee* 

Were ftill at odds, being but three; 

Until the goofe came out of door* 

And flaid the odds by adding four. Sha. L. Labs, Lojlh 

Gods of whatfoe’er degree. 

Refume not what themfelves have given* 

Or any brother God in heav’n; 

Which keeps the peace among the Gods* 

Or they muft always be at odds. Swift's Mifcell. 

Ode. n.f. [cJ<?-j.] A poem written to be fung to mufick; a 
lyrick ppein ; the ode is either of the greater or lefs kind. 
The lefs is charadlerifed by fweetnefs and eafe; the greater 
by fublimity, rapture, and quicknefs of tranfition. 

A man haunts the foreft that abufes pur young plants v/ith 
carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, 
and elegies on brambles, all forfooth deifying the name of 
Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it, 

O tun, prevent them with thy humble ode. 

And lay it lowly at his bleffed feet. Milt. Poems * 

What work among you fcholar Gods ! 

Phoebus muft write him am’rous odes ; 

And thou, poor coufin* muft compofe 
His letters in fubmiffive profe. Prior 

O'dible. adj. [from odi.J HatefuL DiR. 

O'DIOUS. adj. [ odieux, Ft. odiojiis, Latin.j 
1. Hateful; deteftable ; abominable. 

For ever all goodnefs will be moft charming 5 for ever all 
wickednefs will be moft odious. Sprat’s Serm. 

Hatred is the paffipn of defence, and there is a kind of 
hoftility included in its very effence. But then, if there 
could have been hatred in the world, when there was fcarce 
any thing odious, it would have afted within the compafs of 
‘Kpropevob ea. South’s Sermon,. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Ur proffer d peace, delude the Latian prince : 

Expel from Italy that odious name. 

She breathes the odious fume 
Of naufeous fleams, and poifons all the room. 

2.Expofed to hate* 

Another means for raifmg money, was, by inquiring after 
Offences of officers in great place, who as by S deaW 

KnceTcoTredf'T1 ^ by , jufti f in *hdr puniihmentf 
e prince acquired both love and applaufe. Harvard 

3 . 

ry, . The feventh from thee, 

1 ne only righteous in a world perverfe. 

And therefore hated, therefore lb befet 
ith foes, for daring fingle to be juft. 

And utter odious truth, that God would come 

To judge them with his faints. Milton’, P r a 
O diously. adv. [from odious.] * S Par ' Lo A 

1. Hatefully; abominably. 

Had thy love, ftill odioufly pretended, 

T ^^ cere ’ itwouldh -*^ 

2. Invidioufly; fo as to caufe hate. Milton/T ^a 


fDryden. 
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, , - ... , late . Muton’s Agonijles, 
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oehoufy lay it, from his minifters ’ eVC " Where T™ w6uld 
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2. The ftate of being hated. 

There was left of the blood royal, an aged gentleman of 
approved goodnefs, who had gotten nothing by his couiin’s 
power but danger from him, and odioufnefs for him. Sidney. 

0 DIUM. n. f [Latin.] Invidioufnefs ; quality of provoking hate. 
The odium and offences which fome men’s rigour or re- 
mifnefs had contra&ed upon my government, I was refoived 
to have expiated. King Charles. 

She threw the odium of the fa& on me, 

And publickly avowed her love to you. Dryden. 

Odonta'lgick. adj. [odwv and olxyog.] Pertaining to the 
tooth-ach. 

O'dorate. adj. [ odoratus , Latin.] Scented ; having a ftrong 
feent, whether foetid or fragrant. 

Smelling is with a communication of the breath, or va¬ 
pour of the objedt odor ate. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

ODORIFEROUS, adj. [ odorifer , Lat.] Giving feent; ufually, 
fweet of feent; fragrant; perfumed. 

A bottle of vinegar fo buried, came forth more lively and 
odoriferous , fmelling almoft like a violet. Bacon. 

Gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfe 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftole 
Thefe balmy fpoils. Milton's Bar. Loft , h. iv. 

Smelling bodies fend forth efHuvias of fleams, without fen- 
fibly wafting. Thus a grain of mufk will fend forth odori¬ 
ferous particles for fcores of years, without its being fpent. 

Locke. 

Odori'ferousness. n. f. [ from odoriferous. ] Sweetnefs of 
feent; fragrance. 

O'dorous. adj. [ odorus , Lat.] Fragrant; perfumed; fweet 
of feent. 

Such fragrant flowers do give moft odorous fmell. 

But her fweet odour did them all excel. Spenfer. 

Their private roofs on ocCrous timber borne. 

Such as might palaces for kings adorn. IValler. 

We fmell, becaufe parts of the odorous body touch the 
nerves of our noftrils. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

O'dour. n.f. [odor , Lat. odeur , Fr.] 

1. Scent, whether good or bad. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, fent for loaves of new 
bread, which having opened and poured a little wine into 
them, he kept himfelf alive with the odour till a certain feaft 
was paft. Bacon. 

Infuftons in air, for fo we may call odours , have the fame 
diverfities with infufions in water; in that the feveral odours 
which are in one flower or other body, iffue at feveral times, 
fome earlier, fome later. Bacon. 

They refer fapor unto fait, and odour unto fulphur; they 
vary much concerning colour. Brown's Vulgar Lrrours. 

2. Fragrance ; perfume ; fweet feent. 

"Me feem’d I fmelt a garden of fweet flow’rs, 

That dainty odours from them threw around, 

For damfels fit to deck their lover’s bow’rs. Spenfer. 

By her interceftion with the king (he would lay a moft fea- 
fonable and popular obligation upon the whole nation, and 
leave a pleafant odour of her grace and favour to the people 
behind her. Clarend. 

The Levites burned the holy ineenfe in fuch quantities 
as refrefhed the whole multitude with its odours , and filled 
all the region about them with perfume. Addifon's Freehold. 
Oe. This°combination of vowels does not properly belong to 
our language, nor is ever found but in words derived from 
the Greek, and not yet wholly conformed to our manner of 
writing : oe has in fuch words the found of E. 
Oecono'micks. n.f. [cixovcjuixo'f, aeconomique,Yr. from oeco- 
nomy. Both it and its derivatives are under economy .] Manage¬ 
ment of houlehold affairs. 

A prince’s leaving his bufinefs wholly to his minifters, is 
as dangerous an errour in politicks, as a mafter’s committing 
all to his fervant, is in oeconomicks. , L'Eftrange. 

Oecumenical.^', [o\xa/A£v»xo\, from onutpevvy} General; 
refpe&ing the whole habitable world. 

This Nicene council was not received as an oecumenical 
council in any of the eaftern patriarchates, excepting only 
that of Ccnftantinople. SttUmgjUet. 

Oede'ma. n.f. from to fwell.] A tumour. It 

is now and commonly by furgeons confined to a white, foft, m- 
fenfible tumour, proceeding from cold and aqueous humours, 
fuch as happen to hydropick conftitutions. Quincy. 

Oedema'tick. ) ad . rfr 0 m oedema Pertaining to an oedema. 
Oede'matous. s j l _ r , , . 

It is primarily generated out of the effufion of melancho- 
lick blood, or lecondarily out of the dregs and remainder o 
a phlegmonous or oedematick tumour. Flarvey on Conjump. 

The great difeharge of matter, and the extremity °f P^ n 
wafted her, oeclematous fwellings arofe in her legs, and 1 re 
languifhed and died. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Oe'iliad. n.f [from oeil, French.] Glance; wink; token 
> of the eye. 
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She gave oeiliads and moft fpeaking looks 
To noble Edmund. Shake ft. Kini 

O’er, contracted from over. See Over. ' * 

His tears defac’d the furface of the well. 

With circle after circle as they fell, 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 

O'er run with wrinkles and defar’d uri f-’n 


Addifon. 


O'er run with wrinkles and defac’d with tears. 
Oesophagus, n.f. [from ourog, wicker, from fome fi^i- 
litude in the ftructure of this part to the contexture of 
that ; and (pdyoo to eat.] The gullet; a long, large, and 
round canal, that delcends from the mouth, lying all alono- 
between the windpipe and the joints of the neck and back* 
to the fifth joint of the back, where it turns a little to the 
right, and gives way to the defending artery; and both run 
by one another, till at the ninth the oefophagus turns ao- a i n to 
the left, pierces the midriff, and is continued to the left orifice 
of the ftomach. . Q u} 

Wounds penetrating the oefophagus and afpera arteria re¬ 
quire to be ftitched clofe, efpecially thofe of the oefophagus, 
where the fuftenance and faliva fo continually preffeth into it! 

IVifeman's Surgery 

Of. prep, [op, Saxon.] 

1. It is put before the fubftantive that follows another in con- 
ftrudtion ; as, of thefe part were fain ; that is,' part of thefe. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs 
Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakefpeare. 

He to his natural endowments of a large invention, a ripe 
judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the knowledge 
of the liberal arts. Dryden, 

. All men naturally fly to God in extremity, and the moft 
atheiftical perfon in the world, when forfaken of all hopes 
of any other relief, is forced to acknowledge him. Tillotfon. 

They will receive it at laft with an ample accumulation of 
intereft. Smallridge's Serm. 

Since the roufing of the mind with fome degrees of vigour, 
does fet it free from thofe idle companions. Locke. 

The value of land is raifed only by a greater plenty of 
monjy. Locke , 

2. It is put after comparative and fuperlative adjedtives. 

The moft renowned of all are thofe to whom the name is 
given Philippinae. Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 

We profels to be animated with the beft hopes of any men 
in the world. Tillotfon's Serm. 

At midnight, the moft difmal and unfeafonable time of all 
other, then all thofe virgins arofe and trimmed their lamps. 

Tillotfon , Serm. 31. 

We are net to deferibe our fliepherds as fhepherds at this 
day really are, but as they may be conceived then to have 
been, when the beft of men followed the emplayment. Pope. 
Peace, of all worldly bleffings, is the moft valuable. Small. 

3. From. 

The captain of the Helots, with a blow whofe violence 
grew of fury, not of ftrength, or of ftrength proceeding of 
fury, ftruck Palladius upon the fide of the head. Sidney, 
One that I brought up of a puppey, one that 
I fav’d from drowning. Shak. Two Gent, of V ? rona. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and 
fwore he would pay him again when he was able. Shakef. 
It was called Corcyra of Corcyra, the daughter of iEfopus. 

Sandy's Travels. 

4. Concerning ; relating to. 

The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, 

Or of wrongs done unto confederates, 

But for your own republick. Ben. Johnfon s Cat. 

This cannot be underftood of the firft difpofition of the 
waters, as they were before the flood. , ^ u f neU 

All have this fenfe of war. Smallndgc s berm. 

5. Out of. 

Yet of this little he had fome to fpare, 

To feed the famifh’d and to clothe the bare. 

Look once again, and for thy hufband loft, 

Lo all that’s left of him, thy hufband’s ghoft. 

6. Among. . 

He is the only perfon of all others for an epic poem. 9 • 
Of all our heroes thou canft boaft alone, 

That Jove, whene’er he thunders, calls thee fon. * 
Neither can I call to mind any clergyman of my own ac¬ 
quaintance who is wholly exempt from this error. 7 

7. By. This fenfe was once very frequent, but is not now 

ufe. 

She dying 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus d Shakefptart* 

Of every bearer. . ^ 

Like heav’n in all, like earth in this alone, 

That tho’ great ftates by her fupport do ftand. 

Yet file herfelf fupported is of none, 

But by the finger of the Almighty s hnno. 

I was friendly entertained of the Enghfh conum 

'ft.Ffi 

8. Accord* 


Dryden, 

Dryden, 


Davies. 
_ Sandys. 

Left a more honourable man than thofe be bidden o£ ^ 
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. According to. The kmte 

And people of Rome, of their accuftom’d greatneft. 

Will fharply and feverely vindicate 
Not only any feS, but any praflice 

’Gainft the ftate. Ben. Jobffon ‘ Catiline, 

They do of right belong to you, being moft of them firft 

preached amongft you. . Tillotfon's Ded. 

v Tancted, whofe delight 

Was plac’d in his fair daughter’s daily fight, 

Of cuftom, when his ftate affairs were done, 

Would pafs his pleafing hours with her alone. Dryden. 
Noting power, ability, choice, or fpontaneity. With the re- 

ciprocal pronoun• # 

Some foils put forth odorate herbs of themfelves ; as wild 
thyme Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

1 ()f himfelf man is confeffedly unequal to his duty. Steph. 
The Venice glaffes would crack of themfelves. Boyle . 

Of himfelf is none, 

But that eternal infinite and one* 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end ; 

On him all beings, as their fource, depend. Dryden. 

The thirfty cartel, of themfelves obtain’d 
From water, and their grafly fare difdain’d. Dryden. 

To affert mankind to have been of himfelf, and without 
a caufe, hath this invincible objedtion agairift it, that we 
plainly fee every man to be from another. Tillotfon. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles; 
that is, no bodies can either move of themfelves, or of them- 
Jelves alter the direction of their motion. Cheyne. 

A free people met together, as foon as they fall into any 
a&s of civil fociety, do of themfelves divide into three powers. 

Swift. 

It was civil in angel or elf, 

For he ne’er could have filled it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 

10. Noting properties or qualities. 

He was a man of a decayed fortune, and of no good educa¬ 
tion. Clarend. 

The colour of a body may be changed by a liquor which 
of itfelf is of no colour, provided it be faline. Boyle. 

The frefh eglantine exhal’d a breath, 

Whole odours were of pow’r to raile from death. Dryd. 
A inan may fufpend the adt of his choice from being de¬ 
termined for or againft the thing propofed, till he has exa¬ 
mined whether it be really of a nature, in itfelf and con- 
fequences, to make him happy or no. Locke. 

The value of land is raifed, when remaining of the fame 
fertility it comes to yield more rent. Locke-. 

11. Noting extradtion. 

Lunsford was a man of an ancient family in Suffex. Clar. 
Mr. Rowe was born of an ancient family in Devonfhire, 
that for many ages had made a handfome figure in their 
country. Rowe's Life. 

12. Noting adherence, or belonging. 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnifh me. Shakef. Merch. of Venice. 

Pray that in towns and temples of our own, 

The name of great Anchifes may be known. Dryden. 

13. Noting the matter of any thing. 

The chariot was all of cedar, gilt and adorned with cryf- 
tal, lave that the fore end had pannels of f'aphires fet in bor¬ 
ders of gold, and the hinder end the like of emeralds of the 
Peru colour. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The common materials which the ancients made their 
{hips of were the wild afh, the evergreen oak, the beech, 
and the alder. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

14. Noting the motive. 

It was not of my own choice that I undertook this work. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

Our fov’reign Lord has ponder’d in his mind 
The means to fpare the blood of gentle kind ; 

And of his grace and inborn clemency, 

He modifies his fevere decree. Dryden. 

15. Noting form or manner of exiftence. 

As if our Lord, even of purpofe to prevent this fancy of 
extemporal and voluntary prayers, had not left of his own 
framing, one which might both remain as a part of the 
church liturgy, and ferve as a pattern whereby to frame all 
other prayers with efficacy, yet without luperfluity of words- 


/• xt • r Hooker , b. v. f 2 

lb. Noting fomethmg that has fome particular quality. 

Mother, fays the thrufti, never had any fuch a *'" * 

I have of this fwallow. No, fays {he, nor ever mo 
a tool as I have of this fame thrufh. ]y 

Noting faculties of power granted. 
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,Of this new glorious world, and me fo hie 

The glory of that glory, who now become . 

Accurs’d' of blefled ? ' Milton s Paradife Loft, h. X- 

20. Noting caufality. 

Good nature, by which I mean beneficence and candours 
is the product of right reafon ; which of neceftity will give 
allowance to the failures of others, by confidering that there 
is nothing perfect in mankind. Dryden . 

21. Noting proportion. 

How many are there of an hundred, even amongft fchd- 
lars themtelves. Locke ; 

22. Noting kind or fpecies. 

To cultivate the advantages of fuccefs, is an affair of the 
cabinet; and the negledt of this fuccefs may be of the moft 
fatal confequence to a nation. Swift. 

23. It is put before an indefinite expreffion of time.* as, of late^ 
in late times. 

Of late, divers learned men h&ve adopted the three hypo- 
ftatical principles. Boyle on Colours. 

Off. adv. [aft Dutch.] 

1. Of this adverb the chief ufe is to' conjoin it with tferbs : as, 
to come off ; to fly off ; to take off-> which are found under the 
verbs. 

2. It is generally oppofed to on: as", to lay 6 n ; to take off. In 
this cafe it fignifies, difunion ; leparation ; breach of co 


conti¬ 


nuity. 


friend as 
mother fuch 
L' Eftrauge. 


If any man roinifter, let him do it as of the ability which 
krod giveth. 1 p £te j • 

k Noting preference, or poftponence. 

Your highnefs {hall repofe you at the Tower. 

-~I do not like the Tower of any place. 

3. Noting change of one ftate to another. 

O miferable of happy ! is this the end 


Shakefp . 


UUV. 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have my cap. 
than my heart, I will practice the infinuating nod, and be off 
to them moft counterfitly. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Where are you. Sir John ? come, off with your boots. Sha. 

See 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree ; 

Then rend it off. Dryden , JEn. vi. 

A piece of lilver coined for a {hilling, that has half the 
filver clipped off, is no more a {hilling than a piece of wood,, 
which was once a fealed yard; is ftill a yard, when one half 
of it is broke off. ' Locke. 

3. It fignifies diftance. 

. Weft of this foreft, fcarcely off a mile* 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Shakefpeare . 

About thirty paces off, were placed harquebufiers. Knolles. 

4. In painting or ftatuary it fignifies projection or relief. 

’Tis a good piece ; 

This comes off well and excellent. Shakefpeare. 

5. It fignifies evanefcence ; abfence or departure. 

Competitions intermit, and go off and on as it happens, 
upon this or that occafion. L'Eftrange . 

6. It fignifies any kind of difappointment; defeat; interruption; 
adverfe divifion: as, the affair is off ; the match is off. 

7. In favour. 

The queffions no way touch upon puritanifm, either off 
01 on. Sander Jon. 

o. JProm; not toward. 

Philoclea, whole delight of hearing and feeing was before 
a ftay from interrupting her, gave herfelf to be leen unto her 
with fuch a lightening of beauty upon Zelmane, that neither 
fhe could look on, nor would look off. Sidney, b. ii. 

9. Off_ hand ; not ftudied. y 

Several ftarts of fancy off hand look well enough L'Efl 

Off. interje£i. An expreffion of abhorrence, or command to 
depart. 

Off ,i or I fly for ever from thy fight. Smith's Phadr. 

Off. prep. 

1. Not on. 

I continued feeling again the fame pain; and finding it 
grow violent!I burnt it, and felt no more after the third time • 

2. ManOr ^’ "" ^ Chamber a ^U. 

AfV°’ S T , ufcu! ^ u was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, 

w-iwTtdt chough mo \izrfrr 

°tlbl 1 "' n -f al1 ' Skinner, that which falls from the 
table : perhaps from off a, Latin.] 

1. Wafte meat; that which is not eaten at the table. 

He let out the offals of his meat to intereft, and kept a 

gifter of luch debtors in his pocket-book. Arbuthnot 

2. Carrion ; coarfe flefti. Aroutbnot. 

I fhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave’s offal. o/ i r tt 

Cram’d, and gorg’d, nigh burft, Ham,eU 

With fuck’d and glutted offal. MiJtn»\ P t a 

3 . Reffufe ; that which is thrown away as of no value ^ °^' 

To have right to deal in things facred j 

argument of a noble and illuftrious de tent . GoT^ M 
not accept the offals of other profeffions ’ G ° d ^° U A d 

T , f , y ? man bemoan his lot. 

That after death h.s mouldring limbs fhall rot 
A fecret ftmg remains within his mind; ’ 

The fool is to his own call offals kind. DrvJ .„ 

They commonly fat hogs with offal corn- C S 

4 - Any thing of no efteem V MorU 

What tralh is Rome ? what rubbilh and what offal? Sha. 

O'FFENCK. 
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. O'FFENCE. n. f. [offienfe , Fr. offenfa , from offendo, Lat.] 

1. Crime; aft of wickednefs. 

Thither with fpeed their hafty courfe they ply’d, 

Where Chrift the Lord for our offences dy’d. Fairfax. 

Thou haft ftol’n that, which after fome few hours 

Were thine without offence. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

2. A tranfgreffion. 

If, by the law of nature', every man hath not a power to 
punifh offences againft it, I fee not how the magiftrates of any 
community can punifh an alien of another country* Locke. 

3. Injury. 

I have given my opinion againft the authority of two great 
men, but I hope without offence to their memories3 for I 
loved them living, and reverence them dead. Dry den. 

4. Difpleafure given 3 caufe of dilguft 3 fcandal. 

Giving no~ offence in anything, that the miniftry be not 
blamed’. 2 Cor . vi. 3. 

He remembered the injury of the children of Bean, who 
had been a fnare and an offence unto the people. 1 Mac. iv. 

The pleafures of the touch are greater than thofe of the 
other fenies 3 as in warming upon cold, or refrigeration upon 
heat: for as the pains of the touch are greater than the of¬ 
fences of other fenfes, fo likewife are the pleafures. Bacon. 

5. Anger 3 difpleafure conceived. 

Eatneft in every prefent humour, and making himfelf bravd 
in his liking, he was content to give them juft caufe of of¬ 
fence when they had power to make juft revenge. Sidney. 

6. Attack; aft of the alfailant. 

Courtefy that feemed incorporated in his heart, would not 
be periuaded to offer any offence , but only to ftand upon the 
belt defenfive guard. Sidney. 

Offe'nceful. adj. \_offence and full.] Injurious 3 giving dif- 


pleafure*. 

It feems your moft offenceful aft 

Was mutually committed. Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 

Offe'nckless. adj.. [from offence.] Unoffending; innocent. 

You are but now caft in his mood, a punifhment more in 
policy than in malice ; even fo as one would beat his offence- 
iej's dog to affright an imperious lion. Shakefp. Othello. 

To OffeNd. v. a. [ offendo , Latin.] 

1. To make angry. 

If much you note him 

You fhall offend him, and extend his palfion; 

Feed and regard him not. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Three forts of men my foul hateth, and I am greatly off 
fended at their life. Ecclus xxv. 2. 

The emperor himfelf came running to the place in his ar¬ 
mour, feverely reproving them of cowardice who had for- 
laken the place, and grievoufly offended with them who had 
kept fuch negligent watch. Knolles’s Hijl, of the Turks. 

2. To affail; to attack. 

He was fain to defend himfelf, and withal fo to offend him, 
that by an unlucky blow the poor Philoxenus fell dead at his 
fee t. Sidne y- 

3. Totrangrefs; to violate. 

4. To injure. 

Cheaply you fin, and punifh crimes with eafe. 

Not as th’ offended , but th’ offenders pleafe. Dry den. 

To Offe'nd. v. n. 

it To be criminal; to trangrefs the law. 

This man that of earthly matter maketh graven images, 
knoweth himfelf to offend above all others. Wifd. xiv. 13. 

Whofoever (hall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all. “• i°- 

2. 'Fo caufe anger. . . . c7 , . T 

I fhall offend, either to detain or give it. Shakejp. Lear. 

3. To commit tranfgreffion. 

Our language is extremely imperfeft, and in many in- 
ftances it offends againft every part of grammar. Swift. 

Offender, n.f [from offend.'] 

1. A criminal; one who has committed a crime; a tranfgreffor 3 


a guilty perfon. — , ^ , 

All that watch for iniquity are cut off, that make a man 

an offender for a word. V- XX1X - 2I ’ 

So like a fly the poor offender dies; 

But like the wafp, the rich efcapes and flies. Denham. 

How fhall I lole the fin, yet keep the fenfe. 

And love th’ offender, yet deleft th offencei ? Pope. 

The conference of the offender fhall be fharper than an 
, r y Clarifja. 

avenger s iword. M 

One who has done an injury. 

All vengeance comes too fhort, r 

Which can purfue th’ offender. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Iefe'ndress. n.f. [from offender .] A woman that offends. 

Virginity murthers itfelf, and fhould be buried in highways 
out of & all ianftifted limit, as a defperate offendrefs againft na- 
^ Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Tfe'nsive. adj. [ offenfif, Fr. from offenfus , Lat;] 

, Cauftng anger ; difpleafing i difgufting. . 

Since no man can do ill with a good confcience, the con 
folation which we herein feem to find is but a meer deceitful 


OFF 


pleafing of ourfelves in error, which at the length mutt n e j 
turn to our greater grief, if that which we do^to pleafe G d 
moft, be for the manifold defects thereof offenfive unto him 

Hooker , b. v f \ 

It fhall fuffice, to touch fuch cuftoms of the Irifh as fe 4 
offenfive and repugnant to the good government of the real^ 

n , . ... Spenfer on Ireland 

2 . Laufing pain ; injurious. 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but offenfive to th» 
ftomach. . < Bacon’s Nat. 

Some particular acrimony in the ftomach fometimes m 2 ’ 
it offenjive , and which cuftom at laft will overcome. A -h ? 

3. Affailant 3 not defenfive. 

He recounted the benefits and favours that he had d 
him, in provoking a mighty and opulent king by an offend 
war in his quarrel. 

We enquire concerning the advantages and d^vaiuaT* 
betwixt thofe military offenfive engines ufed among the a/ 
cients, and thofe of thefe latter ages. ' 

Offensively, adv . [from offenfive.’] 

1. Mifchievoufly ; injurioufly. 

In the leaft thing done offenfively againft the good of men 
whofe benefit we ought to feek for as our own, we plainly 
fhevv that we do not acknowledge God to be fuch as indeed 
he is. Hooker , b. v. f, 

2 . So as to caufe uneafinefs or difpleafure. 

A lady had her fight difordered, fo that the images in her 
hangings did appear to her, if the room were not extraordi¬ 
narily darkened, embellifhed with feveral offenfively vivid co¬ 
lours. Boyle on Colours, 

3. By way of attack ; not defenfively. 

Offe'nsiveness. n.f. [from offenfive.] 

1. Injurioufnefs ; mifehief; 

2. Caufe of difguft. 

The mufcles of the body, being preferVed found arid lim¬ 
ber upon the bones, all the motions of the parts mkht be 
explicated with the greateft eafe and without any offmfivenef 

Grew's Mufaum, 

To OTFER. v. a. \_offero, Lat. offrir , Fr.] 

1. To prefent to any one; to exhibit any thing fo as that it may 
be taken or received. 

The heathen women under the Mogul, offer themfelves 
to the flames at the death of their hufbands. Colliir. 

Some ideas forwardly offer themfelves to all mens under- 
ftandings 3 fome fort of truths refult from any idea, as foon 
as the mind puts them into propofitions. Lodi. 

Servants placing happinefs in ftrong drink, make court to 
my young matter, by offering him that which they love. Lodi, 

2 . To facrifice 3 to immolate 3 to prefent as an aft of worfhip. 

They offered unto the Lord of the fpoil which they had 
brought; fevenhundred oxen. 2 Chromxv.u. 

He (hall offer of it all the fat thereof. Lev. vit. 3. 

An holy priefthood to offer up fpiritual facrifices. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
Whole herds of offer’d bulls about the fire, 

And briftled boars and woolly flieep expire. Drylm. 

When a man is called upon to offer up himfelf to his con¬ 
fcience; and to refign to juftice and truth, he fhould be fo 
far from avoiding the lifts, that he fhould rather enter with 
inclination, and thank God for the honour. Colliir; 

3* To bid, as a price or reward. 

Nor fhouldft thou offer all thy little ftore. 

Will rich Iolas yield, but offer more. Drfiin, 

4. To attempt 3 to commence. 

Lyfimachus armed about three thoufand men, and began 
firft to offer violence. 2 Mac. iv. 40. 

5. To propofe. 

In all that great extent wherein the mind wanders in re¬ 
mote fpeculations, it ftirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas 

which fenfe or refleftion have offered for its contemplation. 

Loch. 

Our author offers no reafon. L° dt ' 

To O^fer. v. n. 

1. To be prefent 3 to be at hand ; to prefent itfelf. 

No thought can imagine a greater heart to fee and con¬ 
temn danger, where danger would offer to make any wrong; 
ful threatning upon him. Sidney, b, n. 

Th’ occafion offers, and the youth complies. DTF' 

2. To make an attempt. 

We came clofe to the fhore, and offered to land. Jim > 
One offers, and in off ring makes a flay; 

Another forward fets, and doth no more. Dan . LlV f,J 

I would treat the pope and his cardinals roughly, it « 7 
offered to fee my wife without my leave. Dry • 

3. With at. r}. cS)U 

I will not offer at that I cannot matter. 

I hope they will take it well that I Ihou d 4 " “^ 
thing, and could forbear prefuming to meddle where an^ 
the learned pens have ever touched before. 

Write down and make figns to him to pronounce W 
and guide him by ihewing him by the motion of yom ^ 


% 
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lips to offer at one of thofe letters; which being the eafieft; 
he will ftumble upon one of them. _ Holder. 

The mafquerade fuccceded fo well with him; that he would 
be offering at the fhepherd’s voice and call too. L’EJlrange. 

It contains the grounds of his doftrine, and offers at fome- 
what towards the difproof of mine. Alter bury. 

Without offering at any other remedy, we haltily engaged 
in a war, which hath coft us fixty millions; Swift. 

O'ffer. n.f. [offre, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Propofal of advantage to another. . , 

Some nymphs there are, too confcious of their face 3 
Thefe fwell their profpefts, and exalt their pride. 

When offers are difdain’d, and love deny’d. Pope ; 

2. Firft advance. 

Force compels this offer , 

And it proceeds from policy, not love. — 

_Mowbray, you overween to take it fo : 

This offer comes from mercy, not from fear. Shakefp 1 

What wouldft beg, Laertes, 

That fhall not be my offer , not thy afking ? Shakefp. 

3 . Propofal made; 

Th’ offers he doth make, 

Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Daniel . 

I enjoined all the ladies to tell the company, in cafe they 
had been in the flege and had the fame offer made them as 
the good women , of that place, what every one of them 
would have brought off with her, and have thought moft 
worth the faving. Addifons Spectator. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, or folly, 
to quit and renounce former tenets upon the offer of an ar¬ 
gument which cannot immediately be anfwered; Locke. 

4. Price bid 3 aft of bidding a price. 

When ftock is high, they come between; 

Making by fecond hand their offers 3 
Then cunningly retire unfeen. 

With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

5. Attempt; endeavour. 

Many motions, though they be unprofitable to expel that 
which hurteth, yet they are offers of nature, and caufe mo¬ 
tions by confeiit 3 as in groaning, or crying upon pain. Bacon. 

It is in the power of every one to make fome effay, fome 
offer and attempt, fo as to Chew that the heart is not idle or 
infenfible, but that it is full and big, and knows itfelf to be 
fo, though it wants ftrength to bring forth. South’s Serna 
One fees in it a kind of offer at modern architefture; but 
at the fame time that the architeft has fhown his diflike of 
the gothic manner, one may fee that they were not arrived 
at the knowledge of the true way. Addifon on Italy. 

6. Something given by way of acknowledgment. 

Fair ftreams that do vouchfafe in your clearnefs to repre- 
fent unto me my blubbered face, let the tribute offer of my 
tears procure your ftay a while with me, that I may begin 
yet at laft to find fomething that pities me. Sidney , b. ii. 

O'fferf.r. n.f. [from offer.] 

1. One who makes an offer. 

2 . One who facrifices, or dedicates in Worfhip. 

If the mind of the offerer be good, this is the only thino- 
God refpefteth. Hooker, b. v. f 34? 

When he commanded Abraham to facrifice Ifaac, the place 
of the offering was not left undetermined, and to the offerer’s 
diferetion. South’s Sermons. 

O'ffering. n. f. [from offer.] A facrifice ; any thing immo¬ 
lated, or offered in worfhip. 

. ^ Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not find a heart within the beaft. Shakefp. 

They are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than fpotted livers in the facrifice. Shakefpeare. 

When thou fhalt fnake his foul an offering for fin, he fhall 
fee his feed. T/i liiiY 10. 

The gloomy gnd 

Stood mute with awe, to fee the golden rod 3 
Admir’d the deftiii’d off’ring to his queen; 

A venerable gift fo rareiy feen. Dryden. 

What nations now to Juno’s pow’r will pray. 

Or off’rings on my flighted altars lay ? Dryd. Vim 

I’ll favour her. 

That my awaken’d foul may take her flight. 

Renew’d in all her ftrength, and frefh with life. 

An offering fit for heaven. Addifm’s Cato , 

O f FERTORY; n.f. [offertom, Fr.] The thing offered; the 
aft of offering. 

He went into s t ; Paul’s church, where he made offertory 
of his ftandards and had orizbns and Te Deum fung . Bacon. 

OmrtTUR z.n.f [from offer.} Offer; propofal of kindnefs. 
A word not in ufe. 

Thou haft prevented us with offirtum of thy love, even 

O'FFirr W T r th J£ e e 2 emie J-' • Ki ”S Ch “rks. 

r [#^>Fr. ojficium, LatinH 

A pubhek charge or employment; 

You have contriv’d to take 
hrom Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 
ourielf into a power tyrannical. Shakefp. Conolanus. 
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Methqtight this ftalF; rniidt office-badge incouft; 

Was broke in twain. Shakejp. Henry VI. pi ill 

The infolerice of office. Shakefpearti 

2; Agency ; peculiar ufe. 

All things that you fliould life to do rfte wrong. 

Deny their office. Shakefp. King Lean 

In this experiment the feveral intervals of the teeth of the 
comb do the office of fo many prifms, every interval producing 
the phenomenon of one prifrrt. Hewt, Ojph 

3. Bufinefs 3 particular employment. 

The fun was funk, and after Him the ftaf 
Of HefperuS; whofe office is to bring J 

Twilight upon the earth. Milt1 Par. Loffi b. jX; 

4. Aft of good or ill voluntarily tendered. 

Wolves and bears 

Calling their favagenefs afide, have done 
Like offices of pity. Shakefp. TVinteVs Tale, 

Mrs. Ford, I fee yoii are obfequious in your love, and I 
profefs requital to a hair’s breadth 3 not only in the fimple 
office of love, but in all the accouftrement, complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakefp. Merry TV. of JVindfori 

I would I could do a gbod office between you. Shakefp, 

The wolf took this occafion to do the fox a good office. 

IJ Ejtrangei 

You who your pious offices employ 
To fave the reliques of abandon’d Troy; .Dryd. Virgi, 

5. Aft of worfnip. 

This gate 

Inftrufts you how t’adore the heavens, and bows you 
To morning’s holy office. Shakefp. Cymbeline t 

6; Formulary of devotions. 

Whofoever hath children of fervants; let him trike care 
that they fay their prayers before they begin their work : the 
Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and the creed, is a 
very good office for them; if they are not fitted for mdre regu¬ 
lar offices. Taylor’s Devotion ; 

7. Rooms in a houfe appropriated to particular bufinefs. 

What do we but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices ? at leaft defift 

To build at all. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii; 

Let offices ftand at diftrince, with fome low galleries to pafs 
from them to the palace itfelf. Bacon. 

8. Place where bufinefs is tranfafted. {Officinal Lat.] 

What fhall good old York fee there, 

But empty lodgings and imfurnifh’d walls; 

Unpeopled offices, untroden ftones ? Sha. idich. Ilf; 

Empfon and Dudley, though they could not but hear of thefe 
fcruples in the king’s confcience, yet as if the king’s foul 
and his money were in feveral offices, that the one was not 
to intermeddle with the other, went on with as great ra<te as 
ever - Bacon’s Henry VII; 

To O'ffjce. v, ct. [from the noiiU.] To perform 3 to dif- 
charge 3 to do. 

I will be gone, akho* 

The air of Paradife did fan the houfe. 

And angels offic’d all. Sha. All’s well that ends Well. 

Officer, n.f. [ officier, French,] 

1. A man employed by the publick. 

’Tis an office of great worth, 

And you an officer fit for the place. Shakefpeare . 

Submit you to the people’s voices, 

Allow their officers , and be content 
To fuffer lawful cenfure. Shakejp. Coriolanus 

The next morning there came to us the fame officer that 
came to us at firft to conduct us to the ftranger’s houfe. Bac. 

If it fliould fall into the French hand's, all the princes 
would return to be the feveral officers of his court. Temple 
As a magiftrate or great officer he locks himfelf op from 
all approaches, South't Sermom. 

Jftrds of prey are an emblem of rapacious officers. A fu- 
penor power takes away by violence from them, that which 
by violence they took away from others. L’EJlrawe t 

2. A commander in the army. 6 

If he did not nimbly ply the fpade. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden 

I fummon’d rill my officers in hrifte, J * 

All came refolv’d to die in my defence. Dryden 

1 he bad difpofition he made in landing his men, (hews 

[™"°, t0 ‘ ly u t0 , p e , much ln f e ™ u rt° Pompey as a (officer, 
but to have had little or no fkill in that element. Arb 

3. One who has the power of apprehending criminals. 

i he thieves are pofleft with fear 

So ftrongly that they dare not meet each other ; 

Each takes hui fellow for an officer. Shakefp. Henry IV 
We charge you J 

T'o go with us unto the officers CV r r. tt ttt 

Official. 
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'I^FFI'CIAL. adj. [official, Fr. from office.] 
it Conducive; appropriate with regard to their ufe. 

In this animal are the guts, the ftomach, and other parts 
official unto nutrition, which, were its aliment the empty re¬ 
ception of air, their provilions had been fuperfluous. Brown. 

1. Pertaining to a pu'blick charge. 

The tribunes 

F.ndue you with the people’s voice. Remains 
That in th’ official marks inverted, you 
Anon do meet the fenate. Shah/p. Coriolanus. 

Official, n.f. 

Official is that perfon to whom the cognizance of caufes 
is committed by fuch as have ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion. Ayl. 

A poor man found a prieft over familiar with his wife, and 
becaufe he fpake it abroad and could not prove it, the prieft 
fued him before the bifhop’s official for defamation. Camden . 
OffIcialty. n.f. [officialitc* Fr. from official.'] The charge 
or poft of an official. 

The office of an officialty to an archdeacon. Flyliffie. 

To Officiate, v. a. [from office .] To give, in confequence 
of office. 

All her number’d ftars that feem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehenfible, for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this pun&ual fpot. Milton . 

To Officiate, v. n. 

1. To difeharge an office, commonly in worfhip. 

No minifter officiating in the church, can with agoodcon- 
fcience omit any part of that which is commanded by the 
aforefaid law. Sanderfon. 

Who of the bifhops or priefts that officiates at the altar, 
in the places of their fepulchres, ever faid we offer to thee 
Peter or Paul ? Stilling fleet. 

To prove curates no fervants, is to refeue them from that 
contempt which they will certainly fall into under this no¬ 
tion ; which confidering the number of perfons officiating this 
way, muft be very prejudicial to religion. Collier. 

2. To perform an office for another. 

GfficInal. adj. [from officina* a fhop.] Ufed in a ffiop, or 
belonging to it: thus officinal plants and drugs are thofe ufed 
in the Ibops. 

OFFICIOUS, adj. [ officieux , Fr. officiofus* Lat.] 

1. Kind ; doing good offices. 

Yet, not to earth are thofe bright luminaries 
Officious ; but to thee, earth’s habitant. Milt. P. Lofl. 

2. Importunely forward. 

You are too officious 

In her behalf that fcorns your fervices. Shakefp. 

At Taunton they killed in fury an officious and eager com- 
miffioner for the fubfidy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Cato, perhaps 

I’m too officious , but my forward cares 
Would fain preferve a life of fo much value. Addifon. 
Officiously, adv. [from officious .] 

1. Importunately forward. 

The moft corrupt are moft obfequious grown. 

And thofe they fcorn’d, officioufly they own. Dryden. 

Flatt’ring crouds officioufly appear. 

To give themfelves, not you, an happy year. Dryd. 

2 . Kindly ; with unafked kindnefs. 

Let thy goats officioufly be nurft, 

And led to living ftreams to quench their thirft. Dryd. 
Offi'ciousness. n.f. [from officious.] 

1. Forwardnefs of civility, or refpect, or endeavour. Com¬ 
monly in an ill fenfe. 

I {hew my officioufnefs by an offering, though I betray my 
poverty by the meafure. South's Serm. 

2. Service. 

In whom is required underftanding as in a man, courage 
and vivacity as in a lion, fervice and minifterial officioufnefs as 
in the ox, and expedition as in the eagle. Brown’s V. Err. 
O'ffing. n.f. [from off.} The a& of fteering to a diftance 

from the land. nr! 

O'ffset. n.f. [off and fet.} Sprout; Ihootof a plant. 

‘ They are multiplied not only by the feed, but many alfo 
by the root, producing offsets or creeping under ground. Ray. 

Some plants are railed from any part of the root, others 
bv offsets* and in others the branches fet in the ground will 
take root. 

Offscou'ring. n.f. [off and flour.} Recrement; part rubbed 
away in cleaning any thing. _ , . _ . , . 

Thou haft made us as the off scouring and refufe in the midit 
of the people. Lam. iii. 45. 

(Offspring, n.f. [off andfpring.] 
i. Propagation ; generation. 

All things coveting to be like unto God in being ever, that 
which cannot hereunto attain perfonally, doth feem to con¬ 
tinue itfelf by offspring and propagation. Hooker. 

The thing propagated or generated ; children ; delcena- 

ents* 


O G L 

When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God’s curfe, by fin; 

This was a charge, that all his heirs did bind, 

And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. j&u 

To the Gods alone 

Our future offspring * and our wives are known. j) ry g 
His principal aftor is the fon of a goddefs, not to men¬ 
tion the offspring of other deities. ~ Addifon's StePnHr 

3. Produ&ion of any kind. 

Tho’ both fell before their hour. 

Time on their offspring hath no pow’r ; 

Nor fire nor fate their bays fhall blaft. 

Nor death’s dark vail their days o’ercaft. Denim, n 

To OFFU'SCATE. v. a. [ offufeo , Lat. offiifquer* Fr.] To 
dim ; to cloud ; to darken; 

Offusca'tion. n.f. [from offufeated] The aft of darkening 
Oft. adv. [oyc, Saxon.] Often ; frequently ; not rarely*- 
not feldom. ' * 

In labours more abundant, in ftripes above meafure in 
prifons more frequent, in deaths oft. 2 Cor. ii. 2 o 

It may be a true faith, for fo much as it is; it is one part 
of true faith, which is oft miftaken for the whole. Hamm 
Favours to none, to all file fmiles extends, 

Oft {he rejects, but never once offends; Po . Ra. Locke. 
O'ften. adv. [from opt, Saxon; in the comparative, oftner- 
fuperlative, oftneft.J Oft; frequently; many times; not 
feldom. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died ev’ry day file liv’d. Shakefp. Macbeth', 

Ufe a little wine for thy ftomach’s fake, and thine often. 
infirmities. 1 Tim. v. 23. 

In journeying often* in perils in the wildernefs. 2 Cor. ii. 26. 
Who does not more admire Cicero as an author, than as 
a conful of Rome, and does not oftner talk of the celebrated 
writers of our own country in former ages, than of any 
among their contemporaries ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

Oftenti'mes. adv. [often and times. From die competition 
of this word it is reafonabie to believe, that oft was once an 
adjeflive, of which often was the plural; which feems re¬ 
tained in the phrafe thine often iiifirmities. See Often.] 
Frequently ; many times ; often. 

Is our faith in the blefled trinity a matter needlefs, tobefo 
oftentimes mentioned and opened in the principal part of that 
duty which we owe to God, our public prayer? Hooker. 

The difficulty was by what means they could ever arrive 
to places oftentimes fo remote from the ocean. IVoodw. 

It is equally neceflary that there fhould be a future ftate, 
to vindicate the juftice of God, and folve the prefent irre¬ 
gularities of providence, whether the beft men be often¬ 
times only, or always the moft miferable. Atterbury 

OfttImes. adv. [oft and times.} Frequently; often. 
Ofttimes nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d. Milton's Paradife Lofl* b. viii. 

Ofttimes before I hither did refort. 

Charm’d with the converfation of a man 
Who led a rural life. Dryden and Let. 

Oge'e. 7 n.f Is a fort of moulding in architecture, confift- 
Ogive. 5 ing of a round and a hollow ; it is almoftin the 
form of an S, and is the fame with what Vitruvius cal.s 
cima. Cima reverfa, is an ogee with the hollow downwards- 

Harris. 

To O'GLE. v. a. [ oogh* an eye, Dutch.] To view with lide 
glances, as in fondnefs ; or with a defign not to be hesde . 
From their high fcaffold with a trumpet cheek, 

And ogling all their audience, then they fpeak. Dff 
If the female tongue will be in motion, why ffiould it no 
be fet to go right ? Could they talk of the different a pe 
and conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at t e 
pains to comment upon oglings and clandeftine marr [ a S es ' 

Addifon's Guardian* N - U 5 - 
Whom is he ogling yonder ? himfelf in his looking-glah. 

J Martinus Scriblenus. 

O'GLER. n.f. [oogbekr, Dutch.] A fly gazer; one who views 

by fide glances. . .. jv 

' Upon the difufe of the neck-piece, the whole tn f 
oilers flared the fair fex in the neck rather than in the » • 

* Addifon's Guardian, N^. 

Jack was a prodigious ogler ; he would ogle you to 
fide of his eye inward, and the white upward. /' 
O'glio. n.f. [from olla* Spanifh.] A difh made ) o 3 
different kinds of meat; a medley ; a hotchpotc . ^ 

Thefe general motives of the common goo , 
fo much as once offer up to your lordfhip, thoug X ^ 
ftill the upper end ; yet, like great oglio s* they ra ^ 

a fhew than provoke appetite. op jhio»s 

Where is there fuch an oglio or medley of various, 
in the world again, as thofe men entertain in 1 . op j n i- 

without any fcruple as to the diverffty of their ^ ^ Charts 
©ns l ri ‘ 


He 
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houfe, fhould confute that there Oi'ttrAlM. « f 


Ffothatieeps an open houle, mould connaer w 
elJio’s ( guefts, as well as of difl.es, arid that tne liberty 
° _oc a farif invitation to all forts 


'Eflrange. 
or fur- 


of 6 acomnon & table is as good as a tacit invitation to^all 

of intrudes. . . r 

Oh. interjet. An exclamation denoting pain, iorrow, 

pnfe- He, 

Like sfuli acorn’d boar, a churning on, . . 

Cry 'd oh! and mounted. Shakefp. Gymbehne. 

Oh m ! all the horfe have got over the river, what {hall 

, , Walton's Angler . 

yve do i * 

My eyes confefs it; 

My/very a&ion fpeaks my heart aloud; 

}3 ut^, the madnefs of my high attempt 
Speks louder yet! _ Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

OIL. n[ [ooel, Saxon; oleum* Latin.] 
j Theuice of olives exprefled. 

Bug pure oil olive beaten for the light. Ex. xxvii. 20. 
2. Antfat, greafy, unduous, thin matter. 

Iimoft birds there is only one gland; in which are di¬ 
versely, ending in two or three larger cells, lying under 
the ipple of the oil bag. Derham s Phyflco-Theol. 

n T! juices of certain vegetables, exprefled or drawn by the 
ftillvithout fermentation, or after the fpirit. 

with chemifts called fulphur, is the fecond of their hy- 
poaticai, and of the true five chymical principles. It is an 
inJmmable, un&uous, fubtile fubftance, which ufually rifes 
afr the fpirit. The chemifts attribute to this principle all 
th diverffty of colours, and all the beauty and deformity. 
ItWeetens the acrimony of falts, and by flopping or filling 
u the pores of a mixt body, keeps it longer from corrup¬ 
ts, where it abounds. There are two forts of oil which 
to be mixt with fpirit; for it can never be drawn pure, 
id which will fwim upon water, fuch as oil of anifeed and 
Vender, which the chemifts call eflential, and is commonly 
rawn in a limbeck with ftore of water : and another kind 
fhich probably is mixt with falts ; and thefe will fink in 
yater, fuch as the oil of guiacum and cloves. Harris. 

After this exprefled oil* we made trial of a diftilled one; and 
for that purpofe made choice of the common oil or fpirit; Boyle . 
7> Oil. v. a. [from the noun.] To {mear or lubricate with 
oil. 

The men fell a rubbing of armour, which a great while 
had Iain oiled. Wotton. 

Amber will attraft draws thus oiled * it will convert the 
needles of dials, made either of brafs or iron, although they 
b£ much oiled* for in thofe needles confffting free upon their 
center there can be no adhefion. Brown’s V. Err. 

Swift oils many a fpring which Harley moves. Swift. 
Oi'lcolour. n.f. [oil and colour .] Colour made by grinding 
coloured fubftances in oil. 

Oilcolours* after they are brought to their due temper, may 
be preferved long in fome degree of foftnefs, kept all the 
while under wat^r. Boyle. 

Oi'liness. n.f. [ffom oily.} Undluoufnefs ; greafinefs ; qua¬ 
lity approaching to that of oil. 

Bafil hath fat and frtcculent leaves ; which oilinefs , if drawn 
forth by the fun, will make a very great change. Bacon. 
Wine is inflammable, fo as it hath a kind of oilinefs. Bac. 
Smoke from unduous bodies and fuch whofe oilinefs is evi¬ 
dent, he nameth nidor. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk, vifeidity from the 
cafeous parts, an oilinefs from the butyraceous parts, and an 
acidity from the tartareous. Flyer. 

The flefli of animals which live upon other animals, is 
moft antiacid ; though offenfive to the ftomach fometimes 
by reafon of their oilinefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Oilman, n. f [oil and man.] One who trades in oils and 
pickles. 

Oi lshop. n.f [oil and fhop.] A {hop where oils and pickles 
are fold. 

Oi'ly. adj. [from oil.] 

1. Confffting of oil; containing oil ; having the qualities of oil. 

I he like cloud, if it were oily or fatty, will not difeharge • 
not becaufe it fticketh fafter, but becaufe air preyeth upon 
water and flame, and fire upon oil. Bacon's Nat. Hift 

Flame is grofler than grofs fire, by reafon of the mixture 
with it of that vifeous oily matter, which, being drawn out of 
tne wood and candle, ferves for fewel. Diabv 

^ Watr y fubftances are more apt to putrify than oily. Bacon 
2 ' rat; greafy. y 

I his oily rafeal is known as well as Paul’s ; 

Go call him forth. Shakefp. Henry IV 

Oi'lygrain. n.f A plant. JF y 

flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves with- 
mt any ioouHhc ; the flower cup confifts of one leaf, divided 

in rtf m S f “ ‘V der (c S rtcnts 5 the flower is of one leaf, 
dfeinrl ! A 'A fox -S lovc 5 the points!, which 

ionv " , muWI ? ot , th f fiow er, afterward becomes an 08- 
^ fou, cornered pod, divided into four diftinft cells, which 
■” r “? Ietc Wttu efculent feeds. Miller . 


YPALM. n.J. ■ ■ n r ^ ■ t r - - • 

It o-rows in great plenty on the coaft of Gumey, as alio irt 

Cape°Verd ifland, where it grow-s as high as the main malt 
of a {hip. But. thefe trees have been tranfplanted to Jamaica 
and Barbados; in both which places they thrive very well. 
The inhabitants make an oil from the pulp of the fruit, and 
draw a wine from the body of the trees, which inebriates; 

and with the rind of thefe trees they make mats to lie on 

Miller. 

To OINT. v. a. [oint* French.] To anoiht; to fmear with 

foniething undluous. , * 

They oint their naked limbs with mother d oil. 

Dr from the founts where living fulphurs boil. 

They mix a med’eine to foment their limbs. Dryden. 

Ifmarus was not wanting to the w&r. 

Directing ointed arrows from afar; ? , 

And death with poifon arm’d. Dryden's /Eneis. 

Oi'ntment. n.f [from oint.] Unguent; unctuous matter to 
fmear any thing. 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave* 

And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 

The fenfelefs corpfe appointed for the grave. Fairy ffK 

O'ker. n.f [See Ochre.] A colour. 

And Klaius taking for his younglings cark. 

Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Bufy with oker did their flioulders mark. Sidney. 

Red oker is one of the moft heavy colours ; yeflow oker is 
not fo, becaufe it is clearer. Dry den's Dufrefnoy i 

OLD. adj. [ealb, Saxon ; alt , German.] 

1. Paft the middle part of life ; not young. 

To old age fince you your felf afpire. 

Let not old age difgrace my high defire. Sidney . 

He wooes high and low, rich and poor, young and old. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind , 

2. Of' long continuance; begun long ago. 

When Gardiner was fent over as embaflador into France, 
with great pomp, he faid unto an old acquaintance of his that 
came to take his leave of him, Now I am in my gloriapatri'. 
Yea, faid his friend, and I hope, et nunc el femper. Or, 
replied the bifhop, if it pleale the king my mafter, fleat 
eratin principio , a poor fcholar of Cambridge again. 

Camden's Remains , 

3. Not new. 

The vine beareth more grapes when it is young; tut grapes 
that make better wine when it is old ; for that the juice is 
better conco&ed. BacoJi s Nat. Hiflory. 

4. Ancient; not modern. 

The Genoefe are cunning, induftrious, and inured to hard- 
fiiip ; which was like wife the chara&er of the old Ligurians. 

Addifon oft Italy. 

5. Of any fpecified duration. 

How old art thou ? Not fo young, Sir, to love a woman 
for finging ; nor fo old to doat on her for any thing. I have 
years on my b^ck forty-eight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Plead you to me, fair dame, I know you not. 

In Ephefus I am but two hours old* 

As Arrange unto your town as to your talk. Shakefp. 

. Any man that {hall live to fee thirty perfons defeended of 
his body alive together, and all above three years old* makes 
this feaft, which is done at the coft of the ftate. Bacon. 

6. Subfifting before fomething elfe. 

The Latian king, unlels he {hall fubmit. 

Own his old promife, and his new forget, 

Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus°prove. Dryd. 

H ve * n ^ an g er °f kis houfe falling about his ears, 
and will find it cheaper to build it again from the ground in 
a new form; which may not be fo convenient as the old 

7- Long prated. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Then faid I unto her that was old in adulteries, will thev 
now commit whoredoms with her ? Ezek. xxiii. A 

5 . A word to fignify in burlefque language,- more than emouah. 
Here will be old Utis; it will be an excellent ftratagerm 
u , , # . Shakefpcare's Henry IV. p. ft. 

Here s a knocking indeed ; if a man were porter of hell 

- n/ ; C lhouId have turning the key. Shake ft 

9. Of old'* long ago ; from ancient times. 

Thefe things they cancel, as having been inffituted in re¬ 
gard ot occafions peculiar to the times of old, and as bein» 
now fijperfluous. Hooker, b. v. f. of 

Whether fuch virtue fperit of old now fail’d J 
More angels to create. 7U:j t p T n , . 

^ an l d . the ' r e Is > Hefperia nam’d of old* ' ^ ' 1 

The foil is fruitful, and the men are bold ; 

Now call d Italia from the leader’s name. Dreden 

In days of_ old there liv’d of mighty fame 1 ’ 

A vahant pnnee, and Thefeus was his name, Drsd 

Some are offended that I turned thefe tales into modern 
18 U Englilh 5 
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Englifti; becaufe they look on Chaucer as a dry, oldfajhioned 
wit, not worth reviving. Dryden. 

He is one of thofe oldfajhioned men of Wit and pleafure, 
that {hews his parts by raillery on marriage. Addifon. 

O'lden. adj. [from old ; perhaps the Saxon plural.] Ancient. 
This word is not now in ufe. 

Blood hath been ftied ere now, i’th’ olden time, 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefp. 

O'ldness. n.f [from old.] Old age; antiquity; not new- 
nefs ; quality of being old. 

This policy and reverence of ages, makes the world bitter 
to the belt of our times; keeps our fortunes from us till our 
oldnefs cannot relifh them. Shakefp. King JLear. 

Olea'ginous. adj. [ oleaginus , Lat. from oleum, oleagineux , Fr.] 
Oily ; undluous. 

The fap when it firft enters the root, is earthy, watery, 
poor, and fcarce oleaginous. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Olea'ginousness. n.f. [from oleaginous .] Oilinefs. 

In fpeaking of the oleaginoufnefs of urinous fpirits, I employ 
the word moft rather than all. Boyle. 

Oxe'ander. n.f [oleandre, Fr.] The plant rofebay. 

OLE'ASTER, n. f [ Latin. ] Wild olive; a fpecies of 
olive. It is a native of Italy, but hardy, and will endure 
the cold of our climate, and grow to the height of fixteen 
or eighteen feet. It blooms in June, and perfumes the cir¬ 
cumambient air to a great diftance. Its leaves are filver- 
coloured. Miller . 

Ole'ose. adj. [ oleofus , Lat.] Oily. 

Rain water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles it 
contains. Roy on the Creation. 

In falcons is a fmall quantity of gall, the oleous parts of the 
chyle being fpent moft oh the fat. Floyer on the Humours. 

To Olfa'ct. v. a. [olfablus , Lat.] To fmell. A burlefque 
word; 

There is a, machiavilian plot, 

Tho’ every nare olfabl it not. Hudihras, p. i. 

OlEa'ctory. adj. [olfabloire,Yv. from olfacio, Lat.] Having 
the fenfe of fmelling. 

Effluvias, or invifible particles that come from bodies at 
a diftance, immediately affedl the olfabiory nerves. Lode. 

O'lidous. } ad i- t el ‘ dus ’ Lat 'J Stinkin S 5 fcetid - 

The nxt fait would have been not unlike that of men's 
urine ; of which olid and defpicable liquor I chofe to make 
an inftance, becaufe chemifts are not wont to care for ex¬ 
tracting the fixt fait ot it. Boyle * 

In a civet cat a different and offenfive odour proceeds partly 
from its food, that being efpecially fifh, whereof this humour 
may be a garous excretion and olidous feparation. Brown. 

Oligarchy, n.f. [oXiyoc^fot.] A form of government which 
places the fupreme power in a fmall number ; ariftocracy. 

The Wotft kind of oligarchy , is, when men are govern¬ 
ed indeed by a few, and yet are not taught to know what 
thofe few be, to whom they {hould obey. Sidney, b. ii. 

We have no ariftocracies but in contemplation, all oligar¬ 
chies, wherein a few men domineer, do what they lift. Burt* 
After the expedition into Sicily, the Athenians chofe four 
hundred men for adminiftration of affairs, who became a 
body of tyrants, and were called an oligarchy , or tyranny of the 
few ; under Which hateful denomination they were foon after 

depofed. „ Swi fi- 

(Elio. n.f. [ alia , Span.] A mixture; a medly. See Oglio. 
Ben Johnfon, in his Sejanus and Cataline, has given us 
this olio of a play, this unnatural mixture of comedy and 

v tragedy. D W L on Dram ‘ Poetr y- 

I am in a very chaos to think I fhould fo forget myfelf. 
But I have fuch an olio of affairs; I know not what to do. 

Congreve's Way of the Wtor Id. 

O'litory. n. f [ olitor , Latin.] Belonging to the kitchen 
gaden. 

Gather your olitory feeds. 

Oliva'steR. adj. [ olivajlre , Fr.] 

The countries of the Abyfenes, - , 

they are tawny, olivajler and pale, aregeneral y ™re fandy. 

3 Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory, N°. 399. 

O'live. n.f. [olive, Fr. oka, Lat.] A plant producing oil ; the 
emblem of peace. 

The leaves are for the moft part oblong and ever-green ; 
the flower confifts of one leaf, the lower part of which is 
hollowed, but the upper part is divided into four parts ; the 
ovary, which is fixed in the center of the flower cup, be¬ 
comes an oval, foft, pulpy fruit, abounding with a fat ^ r c l 1 / lor 
inclofing an hard rough ftone. Miller. 

To thee, heav’ns, in thy nativity, 

Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. 

As likely to be bleft in peace and war. Ska. Hen. VI. 
4 In the purlews of this foreft, ftands 

A fheepcote fenc’d about with olive trees. Shakefpeare. 
The feventh year thou {halt let it reft. In like manner 
thou {halt deal with thy vineyard and olive yard- Ex. xxnn 11* 


Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
Darkly brown ; tawny. 
Barbary, and Peru, where 
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He led 

Mutufcans from their olive bearing town, 

And all th’ Eretian pow’rs. Dryad's Mn 

It is laid out into a grove, a vineyard, and n allot' 1 ' 1 ’ 
for olives and herbs. Notes o the Od ?; 

CKmbre. n.f. [ hombre , Spanifh.] A game of cais pl av iff 
three. ^ ' a ’ b Y 

He would willingly carry her to the play; but he had 
ther go to lady Centaure’s and play at ombre. y ?' 

O'mega. n.f. [u/^syoo.] The laft letter of the alphaet, the ^ 
fore taken in the Holy Scripture for the laft. 

I am alpha and omega , the beginning and the n( j; nff 

> *? # 

O'melet. n.f. [ omelette , Fr.] A kind of pancake Adewith 
eggs. 

(Emened. adj. [from omen.] Containing prognofticks 
Fame may prove. 

Or Omen’d voice, the meffenger of Jove, 

Propitious to the fearch* Pope'sOdyh i : 

O'MEN. n.f. [omen, Latin.] A fign good or bad; ’ * *’ 
noftick. 

When young kings begin with fcorn of juftice, 

They make an omen to their after reign. 

The fpeech had omen that the Trojan race 
Should find repofe, and this the time and place. 

Choofe out other fmiling hours, 

Such as have lucky omens fhed 
O’er forming laws and empires rifing. 

OME'NTUM. n. f [Latin.] 

The cawl, called alfo reticulum, from its ftru<5turere. 
fembling that of a net. When the peritonaeum is cu as 
ufual, and the cavity of the abdomen laid open, the ome m 
or cawl prefents itfelf firft to view. This membrane, w.;h 
is like a wide and empty bag, covers the greateft part of e 
guts. Ght,' 

0 / mer. n. f A Hebrew meafure about three pints and a If 
Englifh. Bai, 

To O'min ate. v. a. [ominor, Lat.] To foretoken; to fh* 
prognofticks. 

This ominates fadly, as to our divifions with the Romanifi 

Decay of Piet 

Omina'tion. n.f. [from ominor, Lat.] Prognoftick. 

The falling of fait is an authentick prefagement of ill luck 
yet the fame was not a general prognoftick of future evi 
among the ancients; but a particular omination concernin' 
the breach of friendfhip. Brown's V. Err. b. v 

O 'mi no us. adj. [from omen.] 

1. Exhibiting bad tokens of futurity; forefhewing ill; inau- 
fpicious. 

Let me be duke of Clarence; 

For Glo’fter’s dukedom is ominous . 

Pomfret, thou bloody prifon. 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers. 

Thefe accidents the more rarely they happen, the more 
ominous are they efteemed, becaufe they are never obferved 
but when fad events do enfue; Hayward* 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 

He laft betakes him to this ominous wood. Mil- Poem. 
As in the heathen worfhip of God, a facrifice without an 
heart was accounted ominous ; fo in the chriftian worfhip or 
him, an heart without a facrifice is worthlefs. South's Serin. 
Pardon a father’s tears. 

And give them to Charinus’ memory ; 

May they not prove as ominous to thee. Dryden- 

2. Exhibiting tokens good or ill. 

Though he had a good ominous name to have made a peace, 
nothing followed. > Bacon s Henry 

O'miNously. adv. [from ominous.] With good or bad omen. 
Omi'nousness. n. f. [from ominous.] The quality of ein 3 
ominous, 

Omi'ssion. n.f. [ omiffus, Lat.] . 

1. Negledto do fomething ; forbearance of fomething to 

Would it not impofe a total omiffion of phyfic. Erovm. 
If he has made no provifion for this great change, 
omiffion can never be repaired, the time never redeemca .. 

M Roger s berm, i^* 

2. Negleftof duty, oppofed to com miffion or perpetration of crimes. 

Omiffion to do what is neceflary, inhfteare. 

Seals a commiflion to a blank of danger. ^ . JK t 0 f 

The moft natural divifion of all offences, is in _ , " 
omiffion and thofe of commiflion. Addfons 

To O'M IT. v. a. [omitto, Lat.] 

1. To leave out; not to mention. u ]d ^ 

Thefe perfonal companions I omit, becaufe I ^ 

nothing that may favour of a fpint of Battery. 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown d. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 


Shakefp . Henry VI. 
Shakefp. Rich. ill. 



The Scipio’s worth ? 


Dryden- 


Bn. vi* 


2 . 


To negledt to pra&ife. > , t m 

Her father omitted nothing m her educatio , * 


light 

make 


Omnipotence. | 
Omni'potency. ) 
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make her the moft accomplifhed woman of her age. 

Hm/tt^nce. n.f. [from omit.] Forbearance. 

He faid, mine eyes were black, and my hair blac ; 

And now I am remember’d, fcorn’d at me . 

I marvel why I anfwer d not again , , a 

But that’s all one, omittance is no quittance. Shakefp. 

Omnifa'rious. adj. [omnifariam, Lat.] Of all varieties or 

^Thefe particles could never of themfelves, by omnifarious 
kinds of motion, whether fortuitous or mechanical, have 
fallen into this vifible fyftem. Bentley s Serm. 

But if thou omnifarious drinks wou dir brew; 

Befides the orchard, ev’ry hedge and bufti 
Affords afliftance. n A11 , . 

Omni'ferous. adj. [omnis and fero, Lat.] All-bearing. Didh 

Omni'fick. adj. [orrmis and facio, Lat.] All-creating. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace . 

Said then th’ omnific word, your difeord end. Milton. 

Omni'form. adj. [omnis and forma, Lat.] Having every {hape^ 

Omni'genous. adj. [omnigenus, Lat.] Confiftmg of all kinds. 

Dibit 

n.f. [omnipotent ia, Lat.] Almighty power; 
unlimited power. 

Whatever fortune 
Can give or take, love wants not, or defpifes ; 

Or by his own omnipotence fupplies. Denham. 

As the foul bears the image of the divine wifdom, fo this 
part of the body reprefents the omnipotency of God, whilft it 
is able to perform fuch wonderful effedts. Wilkins. 

The greateft danger is from the greateft power, and that 
is omnipotency. Tillotfon, Serm. I. 

Will omnipotence negledb to fave, 

The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave; Pope. 

Omnipotent, adj. [omnipatens y Lat.] Almighty ; powerful 
without limit. 

You were alfo Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Leda : 
oh omnipotent love ! how near the god drew to the complexion 
of a goofe ?. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind. 

The perfedl being muft needs be omnipotent ; both as 
felf-exiftent and as immenfe : for he that is felf-exiftent, hav¬ 
ing the power of being, hath the power of allbeing; equal 
to the caufe of all being, which is to be omnipotent. 

Grew's Cofmol. b. i. c. I. 

Omnipre'sence. n.f. [omnis and prafens, Lat.] Ubiquity; 
unbounded prelence. 

He alfo went 

Invifible, yet ftaid, fuch privilege 
Hath omniprefence. Milton's Par Lojl, b. vii. 

Adam, thou know’ft his omniprefence fills 
Land, fea, and air. Milton's Par. Loft. b. ix. 

The foul is evolved and prefent to every part: and if my 
foul can have its effe&uai energy upon my body with eafe, 
with how much more facility can a being of immenfe exif- 
tence and omniprefence, of infinite wifdom and power, govern 
a great but finite univerfe ? Hale. 

Omnipresent, adj. [omnis andpresfens, Latin.] Ubiquitary; 
prefent in every place. 

Omnifcient mafter, omniprefent king. 

To thee, to thee, my laft: diftrefs I bring. Prior. 

Omni'sciEnce. 7 n. f [omnis and feientia, Lat.] Boundlefs 

Omni'sciency. J knowledge; infinite wifdom. 

In all this mifeonftru&ion of my adlions, as I have no judge 
but God above me, fo I can have comfort to appeal to his 
mnifcience . j King Charles. 

Thinking by this retirement to obfeure himfelf from God, 
he infringed the omnifciency and effential ubiquity of his maker. 
Who as he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 
An immenfe being does ftrangely fill the foul ; and om- 
hipotency, omnifciency, and infinite goodnefs, enlarge the 
fpirit while it fixtly looks upon them. Burnet . 

Since thou boaft’ft th’ omnifcience of a God, 

Say in what cranny of Sebaftian’s foul, 

Unknown to me, fo loath’d a crime is lodg’d ? Dryden 

Omni'scient. adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat.] Infinitely wife • 
knowing without bounds; knowing every thing. 

By no means truft to your own judgment tione; for no 
man is ommfcient. s Bacon’s Adv. to Villiers. 

What can ’fcape the eye 
Of God all-feeing, or deteive his heart 
Omnifcient? Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. x. 

Whatfoever is known, is fome way prefent ; and that 
Which is prefent, cannot but be known by him who is om 

"r y • n . „ South's Sermons. 

r vmmjcient mafter, omniprefent kino-. 

To thee, to thee, my laft diftrefs I brine;. Prior 

■ »n serous, adj. [omnis and fcio, Lat.] All-knowing. 

■ h„ t „ - n . qt PJ onounce hlm omnifeious, that being an attri¬ 
bute individually proper to the Godhead, and incommunicable 
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ated luoitance. Hakwill on Provlckhco 

,vs. adj. [omnis and voro, Lat.] All-devounng. ZWA 
E. n. f. f and trAoluf.] The flioulder bladei 
J Dibl. 


Shakefp h 


Milton, 

Drydfen. 


Drydens 

Dryderti 

Dryderi % 

Pope, 


to any created fubftance. 

Omni'vorous. 

Omo'peate. 

Omphalo'ptick. n. f [b(*(pcc\bs and ottKxoV] An optic 
elafs that is convex on both Tides, commonly called a convex 

f Dibit 

lens. 

Ox. prep, [aen, Dutch; an, German.] 

1. It is put before the word, which fignifies that which is un- 
* der, that by which any thing is fupported, which any thing 

covers, or where any thing is fixed. 

He is not lolling on a lewd lo vt bed, 

But on his knees at meditation. Shakefp. Rich . IIL 

What news ?—- 
-—Richmond is on the feas.— 

—There let him fink and be the feas on him. 

Diftra&ed terror knew not what was beft; 

On what determination to abide. DanieFs Civ. War* 

How foon hath time, the futtle thief of youth, 

Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year, 

Myhafting days.fly on with full career. 

As fome to witnefs truth heav’n’s call obey* 

So fome on earth muft, to confirm it; ftay; 

They {looping low; 

Perch’d oft the double tree. DryderFs Ain. vi* 

2. It is put before any thing that is the fubjedl of a&ion. 

Th’ unhappy hufband, hufband now no more. 

Did on his tuneful harp his Jofs deplore. Dryden * 

3. Noting addition or accumulation. 

Mifchiefs on mifehiefs, greater ftill and more, 

The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’er. Dryden , 

4. Noting a ftate of progreflion. 

Ho Mseris! whither on thy way ft) faft ? 

This leads to town. 

5. It fometimes notes elevation. 

Chufe next a province for thy vineyard’s reign, 

On hills above, or in the lowly plain. 

6. Noting approach or invafion. 

Their navy ploughs the wat’ry main. 

Yet foon expedt it on yourlhores again. 

On me, on me let all thy fury fall. 

Nor err from me, fince I deferve it alL 

7. Noting dependance or reliance. 

On God’s providence and on your bounty* all their prefent 
fupport and future hopes depend. Smallridgei 

8. At, noting place. 

On each fide her; 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmilirig 

Cu P ids - Sha. Ant. and Cleo, 

9. It denotes the motive or occafion of any thing. 

The fame prevalence of genius, the world cannot pardon 
your concealing, on the fame confideration ; becaufe we 
neither have a living Varus nor a Horace. Dryden ; 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a vidlory, muft not 
be exprefled like the eeftafy of a harlequin on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy, 

The beft way to be ufed by a father on any occafion, to 
reform any thing he wifhes mended in his fon. Locke. 

We abftain on fuch folemn occafions from things lawful, 
out of indignation that we have often gratified ourfelves in 
things unlawful. Smallridge’s Sermons. 

10. It denotes the time at Which any thihg happens : as, this 

happened on the firft day. On is ufed, I think, only before 
day or hour. J 

11. It is put before the objed of fome paffion. 

Compaffion on the king commands me ftoep. 

Cou’d tears recal him into wretched life. 

Their forrow hurts themfelves ; oh him is loft. j^ryaen 
11 . In forms of denunciation it is put before the thing threatned, 

txru CnCe ° n ^ > ^ ie ca pfive maid is mine. 

Whom not for price or pray’rs I will refign. Dryden 
■Noting imprecation. J 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you. 

That triumph thus upon my mifery ! Shakefpeare . 

iNoting invocation. 

On thee, dear wife, in deferts all alone 

. Cf e . call ’ d - n „ Dryden’s Virg. Georg, iv 

15. Noting the ftate of any thing. * 

—The earth fhook to fee the heav’ns on fire 
And not in fear of your nativity. Shakefp. Henry IV 

1 he horfes burnt as they flood faft tied in the ftables or 
by chance breaking loofe ran up and down with their tails 
and mains „ a light fire. Knotteds Hif of the flrh 

'a ct iot nCy h g 7r m the pro § refs ’ and becomes on fire like 
a chariot wheel by its own rapidity. p, f , p,..r , ir j 

16. Noting ftipulation or condition^ P ' P '‘ f ' IluuL 
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$8. Before it, by corruption, it Hands for of 

This tempeft, 

Dafhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach on’t. Shakefpeare*s Henry VIlL 

A thriving gamefter has but a poor trade on't, who fills his 
pockets at the price of his reputation. Lockes Educat. 

19. Noting the manner of an event. 

Note, 

How much her grace is alter’d on the fudden ? Shakefp. 

20. On, the fame with upon. See Upon. 

On. adv . 

1. Forward; in fucceflion. 

As he forbore one a£l, fo he might have foreborn another, 
and after that another, and fo on, till he had by degrees 
weakened, and at length mortified and extinguilhed the habit 
itfelf. South*s Sermons . 

If the tenant fail the landlord, he muft fail his creditor, 
and he his, and fo on. Locke. 

Thefe fmaller particles are again compofed of others much 
finaller, all which together are equal to all the pores or 
empty fpaces between them; and fo on perpetually till you 
come to folid particles, fuch as have no pores. Newt , 

2. Forward ; in progreflion. 

On indeed they went; but oh ! not far; 

A fatal Hop travers’d their head-long cou-rfe. Daniel . 

So faying, on he led his radiant files. Milton . 

Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake. Dry den. 

What kindled in the dark the vital flame. 

And ere the heart was form’d, pufti’d on the red’ning firearm 

Blackmore on Creation. 
Go to, I did not mean to chide you; 

On with your tale. Rowe*s J. Shore. 

3. In continuance; without ceafing. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on. 

Till this flormy night be gone. 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn. Crajhaw. 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d. Dry den. 

You roam about, and never are at reft; 

By new defires, that is, new torments ftill pofleft: 

As in a fev’rifh dream you ftill drink on. 

And wonder why your thirft is never gone. Dry den. 

The peafants defy the fun; they work on in the hotteft 
part of the day without intermiflion. Locke*s Educat. 

4. Not off*. 

5. Upon the body, as part of drefs. 

A long cloak he had on. Sidney, 

Stiff* in brocade, and pinch’d in flays, 

Her patches, paint, and jewels on j 
All day let envy view her face. 

And Phyllis is but twenty-one. Prior. 

6. It notes refolution to advance. 

Since ’tis decreed, and to this period lead 
A thoufand ways, the nobleft path we’ll tread ; 

And bravely on, till they or we, or all, 

A common facrifice to honour fall. Denham. 

On. interjedi. A word of incitement or encouragement to at¬ 
tack ; elliptically for go on. 

Therefore on, or fkip your fword ftark-naked ; for meddle 
you muft. Shakefpeare*s Twefth Night. 

Cheerly on, couragious friends. 

To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of fharp war. Shakefp. R. III. 
Once. adv. [from one. J 

1. One time. 

Trees that bear mall, are fruitful but once in two years; 
the caufe is, the expence of fap. Bacon. 

Forthwith from out the ark a raven flies. 

And after him the furer meflenger, 

A dove, fent forth once and again to fpy 
Green trees or ground. Milton*s Paradife Lojl, h. ix. 

You came out like fome great monarch, to take a town 
but once a year, as it were for your diverfion, though you 
had no need to extend your territories. Dryden. 

O virgin ! daughter of eternal night. 

Give me this once thy labour, to fuftain 
My right, and execute my juft difdain. Dryden. 

In your tuneful lays, 

Once more refound the great Apollo’s praife. Pope. 

2. A fingle time. 

Who this heir is, he does not once tell us. Locke. 

3. The fame time. 

At once with him they rofe : 

Their rifing all at once was as the found 

Of thunder heard remote. Miltons Par. Lojl, h. ii. 

Fir’d with this thought, at once he ftrain’d the breaft, 
And on the lips a burning kifs imprefs’d. Dryden . 

Now that the fixed ftars, by reafon of their immenfe dis¬ 
tance, appear like points, unlefs fo far as their light is di¬ 
lated by refra<ftion may appear from hence, that when the 
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raoon pafies over them and edipfes them, their light vaniiW 
not gradually like that of the planets, but all at once. 

4. At a point of time indivifible. wt ° 

Night came on, not by degrees prepared, 

But all at once ; at once the winds arife, 

c The'hunders roll. Dry den's Cimrn and Ip/,;, 

5. Une time; though no more. r «* 

Fufcinus, thole ill deeds that fully fame, 

In blood once tainted, like a current run 

From the lewd father to the lewder fon. n . , 

6. At the time immediate. r yden. 

This hath all its force at once, upon the firft impreffion 
and is ever afterwards in a declining Hate. Atterb - * 

7< Formerly; at a former time. L Ur ^' 

Thereon his arms and once- lov’d portrait lay, 

Thither our fatal marriage-bed convey. ’ Denhan- 

My foul had once fome foolifh fondnefs for thee, 

But hence ’tis gone. 'Add'f 

8. Once feems to be father a noun than an adverb, when it has 
at before it, and when it is joined with an adje&ive: as this 
once, that once. 

One. adj. [an, cene, Saxon; een, Dutch; ein, German - % 
Greek.] ’ ’ 

1. Lefs than two ; fingle ; denoted by an unite. 

The man he knew was one that willingly. 

For one good look would hazard all. Daniel 

Pindarus the poet, and one of the wifeft, acknowledged 
alfo one God the moft high, to be the father and creator of 

* th T L n S S - A „ , „ RaUi'b. 

If one mult be rejected, one fucceed, 

Make him my Lord, within whofe faithful breaft 
Is fix’d my image, and who loves me beft. Dryden. 

Love him by parts in all your num’rous race. 

And from thofe parts form one colledled grace; 

Then when you have refin’d to that degree. 

Imagine all in one , and think that one is he. Dryden. 

2. Indefinitely ; any. 

We (hall 

Prefent our fervices to a fine new prince. 

One of thefe days. Shakefpeare. 

I took pains to make thee fpeak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other. Shakefpeare*s Tempeft. 

When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and un- 
derftandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one and catcheth 
away that which was fown in his heart. Matt. xiii. 19. 

If any one prince made a felicity in this life, and left fair 
fame after death, without the love of his fubje&s, there were 
fome colour to defpile it. Suckling. 

3. Different; diverfe; oppofed to another. 

What a precious comfort to have fo many, like brothers, 
commanding one another’s fortunes. Shakefpeare. 

It is one thing to draw outlines true, the features like, the 
proportions exa&, the colouring tolerable, and another thing 
to make all thefe graceful. Dryden. 

Suppofe the common depth of the fea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 

It is one thing to think right, and another thing to know 
the right way to lay our thoughts before others with advan¬ 
tage and clearnefs. Locke. 

My legs were clofed together by fo many wrappers one 
over another, that I looked like an Egyptian mummy. Add. 

Two bones rubbed hard againft one another, or with a file, 
produce a fetid finell. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

At one time they keep their patients fo warm, as almoft to 
ftifle them, and all of a fudden the cold regimen is in vogue. 

Baker on Learning. 

4. One of two oppofed to the other. 

Afk from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any fuch thing as this. Deutr. iv. 32. 

Both the matter of the ftone and marchafite, had been at 
once fluid bodies, till one of them, probably the marchafite, 
firft growing hard, the other, as being yet of a more yield¬ 
ing confiftence, accommodated itfelf to the harder’s figure. 

Boyle. 

There can be no reafon why we ftiould prefer any one ac¬ 
tion to another, but becaufe we have greater hopes of ad¬ 
vantage from the one than from the other. Smallridge. 

5. Particularly one. 

One day when Phaebe fair. 

With all her band was following th’ chafe. 

This nymph quite tir’d with heat of fcorching air, 

Sat down to reft. Fairy Ajueen, b. u 

6. Some future. 

Heav’n waxeth old, and all the fpheres above 
Shall one day faint, and their fwift motion ftay ; 

And time itfelf, in time (hall ceafe to move, . 

But the foul furvives and lives for aye. Davies. 

One. n.f. [There are many ufes of the word one, which ferve 
to denominate it a fubftantive, though feme of them may 
feem rather to make it a pronoun relative, and fome may 

perhaps 
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ad- 


perhaps be confidered as confident with the nature of an 

je&ive.J 
j. A fingle perfon. 

If one by one you wedded all the world, 

She you kill’d would be unparaffel’d. Shakefpeare. 

Although-the beauties, riches, honours, fciences, virtues, 
and perfections of all men were in the prefent polfeffion of 
one, yet fomewhat beyond and above all this there would ftill 
be fought and earneftly thirfted for. Hooker, b. i. 

From his lofty fteed he flew, 

And raifing one by one the fuppliant crew, 

To comfort each. Dryden*s Knight*s Tale. 

When join’d in one, the good, the fair, the great, 

1 C L 4.^ mtt mu CoA ty kiimKla CjfClFVUllc 


Defcends to view the mufe’s humble feat. 

2 . A fingle mafs or aggregate. 

It is one thing only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 

o. The firft hour. 

J Till ’tis one o’clock, our dance of cuftom 

Let us not forget. Shakefp. Ad. IVives of Wind. 

4. The fame thing. 

I marvel, why I anfwer’d not again ; 

But that’s all one, omittance is. no-quittance. Shakefp . 
To be in the underftanding, and not to be underftood, is 
all one as to lay any thing is, and is not in the underftand¬ 
ing. Locke, 

r. A perfon. 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly affift every 
one in ranging human affairs. Watts’s Logick. 

6. A perfon by way of eminence. 

Ferdinand 

My father,, king of Spain, was reckon’d 

The wifeft: prince that there had reign’d. Shakefp. 

7. A diftin&or particular perfon. 

That man fliould be the teacher is no part of the matter; 
for birds will learn one of another. Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

No nations are wholly aliens and ftrangers the one to the 
other. Bacon’s Holy War. 

One or other fees a little box which was carried away with 
her, and fo difeovers her to her friends. Dryden. 

8. Perfons united. 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain: 

So I grow ftronger, you more honour gain. Shakef. 

9. Concord; agreement; one mind. 

The king was well in ftruCled how to carry himfelf be¬ 
tween Ferdinando and Philip, refolving to keep themat one 
within themfelves. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

He is not at one with himfelf what account to give of it. 

Tillotfon. 

10. [On, ron, French. It is ufed fometimes a general or in¬ 
definite nominative for any man, any perfon. For one the 
Englifh formerly ufed men ; as, they live obfeurely men know 
not bow , or die obfeurely, men mark not when. Afcham. For 
which it would now be laid, one knows not how, one knows 
not when ; or, it is not known how.] Any perfon ; any man 
indefinitely. 

It is not fo worthy to be brought to heroical effe&s by for¬ 
tune or neceflity, like Ulyfles and Aiiieas, as by one’s own 
choice and working. Sidney, b. ii. 

One may be little the wifer for reading this dialogue, fince 
it neither fets forth what Erona is, nor what the caufe ftiould 
be which threatens her with death. Sidney, b. ii. 

One would imagine thefe to be the expreflions of a man 
blelfed with eafe, affluence and power; not of one who had 
been juft ftripped of all thofe advantages. Atterbury. 

For provoking of urine, one ftiould begin with the gentleil 
fir “* Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

b or fome time one was not thought to underftand Ariftotle, 
unlefs he had read him with Averroe’s comment. Baker. 
n. A perfon of particular character. 

Then muft you fpeak 
Of one that lov’d not wifely, but too well; 

Of one not eafily jealous; but being wrought 
Perplex’d in the extreme. , Shakefp. Othello. 

With lives and fortunes trufting one 
Who fo difcreetly us’d his own. Waller. 

Edward I. was one that very well knew how to ufe a vic¬ 
tory, as well as obtain it. Hale. 

One who contemned divine and human laws. Dryden. 
12. Une has fometimes a plural, either when it Hands for 
perions indefinitely ; as, the great ones of the world: or when 
it relates to fome thing going before, and is only the repre¬ 
sentative of the antecedent noun. This relative mode of 
ipeech, whether fmgular or plural, is in my ear not very 
elegant, yet is ufed by good authors. 

Be not found here ; hence with your little ones. Shakefp. 
I nele lucceffes are more glorious which bring benefit to 
■ world ’ than foch ruinous ones as are dyed in human blood, 
rr Glanvile’s Scepf Pref. 

ne that will overlook the true reafon of a thino- which 

finite ^ ° ne3 eafily find many falfe ones, error being in- 

Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 


O N O 

The following plain rules and dire&ioris, are riot the lels 
ufeful becaufe they are plain ones. Atterbury* 

There are many whofe waking thoughts are wholly em¬ 
ployed on their fieeping ones. Addifoti’s Spedlator . 

Arbitrary power fends to make a man a bad fovereign, who 
might poffibly have been a good one, had he been invefted 
with an authority limited by law. Addifon's Freeholder. 

This evil fortune which attends extraordinary men, hath 
been imputed to divers caufes that need not be fet down, 
when fo obvious an one occurs, that when a great genius ap¬ 
pears the dunces are all in confpiracy againft. him. Swift. 
GneTyed. adj. [one and eye.] Having only one eye. 

A lign-poft dauber wou’d difdain to paint 
The oneey’d heroe on his elephant. Dryden. 

The mighty family 

Of oneey’d brothers haften to the ill ere. Addifon. 

OnEirocri'tical. adj. [ovEipoxplliy.o?, Gr. onirocritique, Fr. it 
ftiould therefore according to analogy be written onirocritical 
and onirocritick.] Interpretative of dreams. 

If a man has no mind to pafs by abruptly from his imagined 
to his real circumftances, he may employ himfelf in that 
new kind of obfervation which my oneirocriiical correfpondent 
has direeled him to make. Addifon*s Spedlator. 

Oneirocri'tick. n.f. [ovspoxptlwoi, Gr] An interpreter of 
dreams. 

Having furveyed all ranks and profeftlons, I do not find 
in any quarter of the town an oneirocritick, or an interpreter 
of dreams. Addifon’s Spedtator, N°. 505. 

One'ness. n.f. [from one.] Unity; the quality of being one. 
Our God is one, or rather very onenefs and mere unity, 
having nothing but itfelf in itfelf, and not confiding, as all 
things do befides God, of many things'. Hooker 

The onenefs of our Lord Jefus Chrift, referring to the fe- 
veral hypoftafes, is the one eternal indivifible divine nature, 
and the eternity of the fon’s generation, and his co-eternity, 
and his confubftantiality. with the father when he came down 
from Heaven and was incarnate. Hammondi 

O'nerary. adj. [onerarius, Lat. oneraife, Fr.] Fitted for car¬ 
riage or burthens. 

To O nerate. v . a. [ onero, Lat.] To load; to burthen. 
Onera'tion. n.f. [fro m oner ate.] The aft of loading. Diet. 
O'nerous. adj. [onereux, Fr. onerofus , Lat.] Burthenfome ; 
oppreffive. 

A baniflied perfon, that is abfent out of neceflity, retains 
all things onerous to himfelf, as a punifhment for his crime. 

. Ayliffe* s Par ergon. 

Onion, n.f. [oignon , French.] 

it hath an orbicular, coated, bulbous root; the leaves are 
hollow or pip; the ftalk alfo hollow and fwells out in the 
middle; the flowers confifling of fix leaves are colle&ed in¬ 
to a fpherical head ; the ftyle of the flower becomes a roundifh 
fruit divided into three cells, containing roundifh feeds. Mill ; 
If the boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a fhower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well. Sha. Taming of the Shrew. 

I an afs, am onion-ey’ d. Sha. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

This is ev’ry cook's opinion. 

No fav’ry difli without an onion : 

But left your killing ftiould be fpoi'Fd, 

Your onions muft be throughly boil’d. Swift „ 

O'nly. adj. [from, one, onely, or onelike.] 

1. Single ; one and no more. 

Of all whom fortune to my fword did bring, 

This only man was worth the conquering. ° Drydem 

2. This and no other. 

The logick now in ufe has long pofTefTed the chair, as the 
onl y art ta Yght in the fchools for the diredion of the'mind 
m the ftudy of the fciences. Locke. 

3. This above all other : as, he is the only man for mufick. 
O’nLY. adv. 

1. Simply; lingly ; merely ; barely. 

I propofe my thoughts only as conjectures; Burnet . 

The pofterity of the wicked inherit the fruit of^their fa¬ 
ther s vices ; and that not only by a juft judgment, but from 
the natural courfe of things. Tillotfon , Serm. 4. 

All who deferve his love, he makes his own; 

And to be lov’d himfelf, needs only to be known. Dryd. 
Nor muft this contrition be exerciled by us, only for Proffer 
evils; but when v/e live the beft. " Wake 

2. So and no otherwife. 

Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was onh 
evil continually. q • J 

3. Singly without more :. as, only begotten * ‘ V1 * ^ 

O'nomancy. n.f. [JVj* and»<wiif*.] Divination by a name. 

b >' deciphered out 

’ , S , tho . u S h *£* names a «d natures of men were 
fuitaole, and fatal neceffities concurred herein with voluntary 
motion. ~ ,2 

Onoma'ntical.4 [ovou.ck and pdvVs.] Predi£ing by nines' 
I h ^°7 tus > when cunous to know the fuccefs of his wars 
againit the Romans, an onomantical or name-wifcrd Jew, 

18 P willed 
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O N Y 

Willed him to fhut up a number of fwine and give fome of 
them Roman names, others (jothifh names with feveral marks, 

to J eave them - Camden. 

ONSET, n.f. [on and fet.] 

I. Attack ; ftorm ; aflault ; firft brunt. 

As well the foldier dieth, which ftandeth ftill, as he that 
gives the braveft onfet. Sidney, b. ii. 

All breathlefs, weary, faint. 

Him fpying, with frefh onfet he afl'ail’d. 

And kindling new his courage, feeming queint, 

Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him ftoop. Fairy Shyecn, b. ii. 

The fhout 

Of battle now began, and rufhing found 
° f onfet. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

Sometimes it gains a point; and prefently it finds itfelf 
baffled and beaten off”; yet ftill it renews the onfet, attacks 
the difficulty afrefh ; plants this reafoning and that argument, 
like fo many intelleaual batteries, till at length it forces a 
way into the obftinate enclofed truth. South. 

Without men and provilions it is impoflible to fecure -con- 
quefts that are made in the firft onfets of an invafion. Aidif. 

Obferve 

The firft impetuous onfets of his grief; 

Ufe every artifice to keep him. ftedfaft. Philips. 

2. Something added by way of ornamental appendage. This 
fenfe, fays Nicholfon, is ftill retained in Northumberland, 
where onfet means a tuft. 

I will with deeds requite thy gentlenefs ; 

And for an onfet, Titus, to advance 
Thy name and honourable family, 

Lavinia will I make my emprefs. Shakefp. Tit. And. 

To O'nset. v. a. [from the noun.] To fet upon ; to begin. 
This for a while was hotly onjetted and a reafonable price 
offered, but foon cooled again. Carew. 

Onslaught. n. f [on and fay. See Slaughter.] At¬ 
tack ; ftorm; onfet. 

They made a halt 

To view the ground, and where t’aflault. 

Then call’d a council, which was beft. 

By fiege or onf aught to inveft 
The enemy ; and ’twas agreed 

By ftorm and onf aught to proceed. Hudibras, p.\: 

Onto'logist. n. f [from ontology .] One who confiders die 
affe&ions of being in general; a metaphyfician. 

Onto'logy. n. f. [out# and xbyos.] The fcience of the af¬ 
fections of being in general; metaphyficks. 

The modes, accidents and relations that belong to various 
beings, are copioufly treated of in metaphyficks, or more 
properly ontology. Watts's Logick. 

O'nwarp. adv. [onbpeapb, Saxon.] 
j. Forward; progreffively. 

My lord. 

When you went onward on this ended adlion, 

I look’d upon her with a foldier’s eye. Shakefpeare. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his feat 
The monfter moving onward came as faft. 

With horrid ftrides. Milt. Par. Loft, b. ii. 

Him thro’ the fpicy foreft onward come 
Adam difeern’d, as in the door he fat 
Of his cool bow’r. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. v. 

Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes, 

Yet ne’er looks forward farther than his nofe. Pope. 

2. In a ftate of advanced progreflion. 

Philoxenus came to fee how onward the fruits were of his 
friends labour. Sidney. 

You are already fo far onward of your way, that you have 
forfaken the imitation of ordinary converfe. Dryden. 

3. Somewhat farther. 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To thefedark fteps, a little farther on. Milton. 

O'nycha. 71. f It is found in two different fenfes in ferip- 
ture. — The odoriferous fnail or fhell, and the ftone named 
onyx. The greateft part of commentators explain it by 
the onyx or odoriferous fhell, like that of the fhell-fifh 
called purpura. The onyx is fifhed for in watry places of 
the Indies, where grows the fpicanardi, which is the food of 
this fifh and what makes its fhell fo aromatick. Calmet. 

Take fweet fpices, onycha , andgalbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
O'nyx. n. f. [ovv%.] The onyx is a femipellucid gem, of 
which there are feveral fpecies, but the blueifh white kind, 
with brown and white zones, is the true onyx legitima of the 
ancients. It is a very elegant and beautiful gem, and the 
regular arrangement and difpofition of its colours make amends 
for their want of fiiow. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Nor are her rare endowments to be fold. 

For glittering fand by Ophir fhown, 

The blue-ey’d faphir, or rich onyx ftone. Sandys. 

The onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind : it is 
of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifh white, 
and fometimes of red : when on one or both fides the white. 


or p*r> 


OPE- 

tlicre happens to he alfo a plate of a reddifh or frefh ml 
the jeweHers call the ftone a fardonyx. IVoodtvard on 5 
(JbZR. n. f. [either from eaux, waters, French • 
wetnefs, Saxon.] 

1. Soft mud ; mire at the bottom of water ; fiime. 

My fon i’ th’ ooze is bedded. SI Mp-T eM ,o 

borne carried up into their grounds the ooze or (ah W' 
mud, and found good profit thereby. q atcr 

Old father Thames rais’d up his rev’rend head 
Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed. 

And fhrunk his waters back into his urn. n , 7 

2. Soft flow ; fpring. This feems to be the meaning i n pT" 

r rom his firft fountain and beginning doze, ^ ° r ' 

Down to the Tea each brook and torrent flows. p .* 

3. 1 he liquor of a tanner’s vat. nor ' 

To Ooze. <y. n. [from the noun.] To flow by ftealth • ^ 

run gently; to drain away. " 3 0 

When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even then 
A wat’rifh humour fwell’d and ooz'd agen. p r g. 

Where creeping waters ooze, ^ 

Where marfhes ftagnate, and where rivers wind 
Clufter the rolling fogs. Thomf. Auturn. 

1 he lilly drinks 

The latent rill, fcarce oozing thro’ the grafs. Thomfon. 
Oozy. adj. [from ooze.] Miry; muddy; flimy. 

From his oozy bed, 

Old father Thames advanc’d his rev’rend head. p^ e 
To Opa'cate. v. a. [opaco, Lat.J Tofhade; to cloud-to 
darken; to obfeure. 

The fame corpufcles upon the unftopping of the glafs, did 
opacate that part of the air they moved in. & Boyle. 

Opa'city. n.f [opacite, Fr. opacitas, Lat.J Cloudinefs; want 
of tranfparency. 

Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes in whofe 
opticks there is no opacity ? Brown. 

Had there not been any night, fhadow or opacity, we fhould 
never have had any determinate conceit of darknefs. Glanv. 

How much any body hath of colour, fo much hath it of 
opacity , and by fo much the more unfit is it to tranfmit the 
fpecies. Ray on the Creation: 

The leaft parts of almoft all natural bodies, are in fome 
meafure tranfparent; and the opacity of thofe bodies arifeth 
from the multitude of reflexions caufed in their internal parts. 

Newt. Opt. 

Opa'cous. adj. [ opacus , Latin.] Dark ; obfeure; not tran¬ 
fparent. 

When he perceives that thefe opacous bodies do not hinder 
the eye from judging light to have an equal diffufion through 
the whole place that it irradiates, he can have no difficulty to 
allow air, that is diaphanous, and more fubtile far than they, 
and confequently, divifible into lefier atoms ; and having 
lefler pores, gives lefs fcope to our eyes to mifs light. Digby. 

Upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world, whofe firft convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, inclos’d 
From chaos, and th’ inroad of darknefs old, 

Satan alighted. Milto 7 is Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

O'pal. n.f. The opal is a very elegant and a very Angular 
kind of ftone, it hardly comes within the rank of the pellucid 
gems, being much more opake, and lefs hard. It is found 
always in the pebble fhape of various fizes, from the head 
of a pin to the bignefs of a walnut. It is naturally bright, 
ftnooth and glofly, and fhows all its beauty without the help 
of the lapidary : in colour it much refembles the fineft mo¬ 
ther of pearl; its bafis feeming a blui/h or greyifli white, 
but with a property of refle&ing all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, as turned differently to the light, among which the 
green and the blue are particularly beautiful, but the fiery 
red is the fineft of all. This ftone is found in the Eaft-Indies, 
in Egypt, Perfia and Tartary, and in fome parts of Europe, 
particularly in Bohemia; but the oriental is much the fineft. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

Thy mind is a very opal. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Th’ empyreal heav’n, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin’d fquare or round ; 

With opal tow’rs, and battlements adorn’d 
Of living faphir. Milton s Par. Loft, b. ii. 

We have this ft one from Germany, and is the fame with 
the opal of the ancients. Woodw. on Fojf. 

Opa'que. adj. [ opacus , Lat.] 

They 

Shot upward ftill direeft, whence no way round 
Shadow from body opaque can fall. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Thefe difappearing fixt ftars were actually extinguifhed 
and turned into more opaque and grofs planet-like bodies. 

Cheyne's Phil. Pnn. 

To Ope. 7 v. a. [open, Saxon; op, Iflandick, a hole. Ope 
To O pen. 5 is ufed only in poetry, when one lyllableis more 


convenient than two.] 

I. To unclofe ; to unlock ; to put into fuch a ftate as that the 

inner parts may be feen or entered. The contrary t.oJhut. 
v ‘ The 
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The world’s mine oyfter, 

Which I with fword will open. Shakefp. M. W. of Wind. 
Before you fight, ope this letter. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

They confent to work us harm and woe, 

To ope the gates, and fo let in our foe. Fairfax. 

If a man open a pit and not cover it, aiid an ox fall there¬ 
in the owner of the pit fhall make it good. Ex. xxi. 23. 

Let us pafs through your land, and none Fhall do you any 
hurt; howbeit they would not open unto him. 1 Mac. v. 48. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb in the caufe of all fuch as 
are appointed to deftru&ion. Prov. xxxi. 8. 

Open to me the gates of righteoufnefs. Pf. cxviii. 19. 

Adam, now ope thine eyes ; and firft behold 
Th’ effedls which thy original crime hath wrought 
In fome to fpring from thee. Milt. Par. Loft, h. xi. 

Our fleet Apollo fends. 

Where Tufcan Tyber rolls with rapid force. 

And where Numicus opes his holy fource. D:yd^n. 

When firft yon ope your doors, and palling by 
The fad ill-omen’d objedt meets your eye. Dryden. 

When the matter is made, the fide muff; be opened to let 
it out. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To fliow; to difeover. 

The Englifh did adventure far for to open the north parts 
of America. Abbot's Deferipticn of the World. 

3. To divide; to break. 

The wall of the cathedral church was opened by an earth¬ 
quake, and fhut again by a fecond. Addifon on Italy . 

4. To explain ; to difclofe. 

Some things wifdom openeth by the facred books of ferip- 
tiire, fome things by the glorious works of nature. Hooker. 

Paul reafoned with them out of the lcriptures, opening and 
alleging, that Chrift muff; needs have fuffered and rifen again 
from the dead. Aids xvii. 3. 

After the earl of Lincoln was flain, the king opened him- 
felf to fome of his council, that he was forry for the earl’s 
death, becaufe by him he might haVe known the bottom of 
his danger. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Gramont governour of Bayonne, took an exquifite notice 
of their perfons and behaviour, artd opened himfelf to fome 
of his train, that he thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed. Wotton. 

A friend who relates his fuccefs, talks himfelf into a new 
pleafure ; and by openhig his misfortunes, leaves part of them 
behind him; Collier on Friendjhip. 

5. To begin. 

You retained him only for the opening of your caufe, dnd 
your main lawyer is yet behiiid. Dryd. Ep. to thelVhigs. 

Homer opens his poem with the uthioft firnplicity and mo- 
defty, he continually grows upon the reader. Notes on Odyftl 
To Ope. 7 
To O'PEN. \ V • 

3 . To unclofe itfelf; not to remain fhut; not to continue clofed. 
The hundred doors 

Ope of themfelves; a ruffling whirlwind roars 
Within the cave. ~ Dryden, JEn.Vu 

My old wounds are ope7i'd at this view. 

And in my murd’rer’s prefence bleed anew. Dryden. 

Unnumber’d treafures ope at once. 

From each fhe nicely culls with curious toil. 

And decks the goddefs. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

2. To bark. A term of hunting. 

If I cry out thus upon no trail, never truft me when I open 
a S a * n - Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

The night reftores our actions done by day ; 

As hounds in fleep will open for their prey. Dryden. 

Cytheron loudly calls me to my way ; 

Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and purfUe their prey. Dryd. 
Hark ! the dog opens, take thy certain aim ; 

The woodcock flutters. Gay's Rural Sports. 

Upe. 7 adj. [Ope is fcarcely ufed but by old authors, and by 
U pen. 5 them in the primitive not figurative fenfe. 1 
1. Unclofed ; not {hut. 

The gates are ope ; now pfove good feconds; 

Tis for the followers fortune widens them ; 

No , t / ( T <- he Shakefp. Coriolahus. 

Molt facnlegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord s anointed temple, and ftole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shahfp. Mccistb. 

men lent Sanballat his fervant, with an open letter in his 
hand. x \r 1 ■ 

xr T - , , Neh. vi. c. 

Wuh the fame key fet ope the door 

Wherewith you lock’d it faft before. CleaVeland. 

Thro’ the gate. 

Wine open and unguarded, Satan pafs’d. Milt. P. LoH. 

1 hey meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 

And each with open arms embrac’d her chofen knight. Dry. 

He, when ./Eneas on the plain appears, 

Meets him with open arms and falling tears. Dryden. 

T 1 he bounce broke ope the door. Dryden. 

he door was ope, they blindly grope the way; Dryden. 


OPE 

2. Plain ; apparent; evident. 

They crucify to themfelves the fon of Gcd afreftl, and pat 
him to an open fhame. Hebr. vi. 6- 

Th’ under-^work, tranfparent, {hews too plain ; 

Where open a£ts accufe, th’ excufe is vain. Daniel. 

3. Not wearing difguife ; clear ; artlefs ; fincere. 

He was fo fecret therein, as not daring to be open, that to 
no creature he ever fpake of it. Sidney. 

Lord Cordes, the hotter he was agalnft the Englifh in 
time of w r ar, had the more credit in a negotiation of peace ; 
and befides was held a man open and of good faith. Bacon. 

The French are always open, familiar, and talkative; the 
Italians ftiff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon, 

This relerved myfterious way of aefting towards perfons, 
who in right of their pofts expedled a more open treatment, 
was imputed to iome hidden defign. Swift. 

His generous, open, undefigning heart, 

Has begg’d his «rival to follicit for him. Addifon's Cato. 

4. Not clouded ; clear. 

With dry eyes, and with an open look, 

She met his glance midway. Dryden's Boccace. 

Then fhall thy Craggs 
On the caff: ore another Pollio fhine; 

With afpedf open fhall ereef his head. Pope. 

5. Not hidden ; expofed to view. 

In that little fpot of ground that lies between thofe two 
great oceans of eternity, we are to exefeife our thoughts, 
and lay open the treafures of the divine wifdom and goodnefs 
hid in this part of nature and providence. Burnet. 

Thefe innate notions fhould lie open fairly to every one’s 
view. _ ^ _ Locke: 

Moral principles require reafoning and difeourfe to difeover 
the certainty of their truths : they lie not open as natural 
characters engraven on the mind. Locke. 

6. Not reftrained ; not denied. 

Jf Demetrius and the craftsmen have a matter againft any 
man, the law is open and there are deputies; let them im¬ 
plead one another. Ads xix. 38. 

7. Not cloudy; not gloomy. 

An open and warm winter portendeth a hot .and dry fum- 
mer. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

8 . Uncovered. 

Here is better than the open air. Shakefp: K. Lear± 

And when at laft in pity, you will die. 

I’ll watch your birth of immortality ; 

Then, turtle-like. I’ll to my mate repair* 

And teach you your firft flight in open air, Dryden. 

9. Expofed ; without defence. 

The fervice that I truly did his life, 

Hath left me open to all injuries. Shakefp. Henry TV, 

10. Attentive. 

Thine eyes are open upon all the fons of men, to give every 
one according to his ways. Jet. xxxii. 19. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears 
afe open unto their cry; Pf xxxiv. 15. 

Opener, n.f. [from open.] 

1. One that opens ; one that unlocks ; One that unclofes; 

True opener of mine eyes. 

Much better feems this vifion, and more hopfe 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. Milt. 

2. Explainer ; interpreter. 

To us, th’ imagin’d voice of heav’n itfelf; 

The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the fandities of heav’n; 

And our dull workings. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3. That which feparates; difuniter. 

There may be fuch openers of compound bodies, becaufe 
there wanted not fome experiments in which it appeared. 

r\ 7- Boyle. 

Openeyed. adj. [open and eye.] Vigilant; watthful. 

W hile you hfere do fnoring lie; 

Openeyed confpiracy 

His time doth take; Shdkefpeare's Tempeft. 

Op^nha'nded. adj. [open and hand:] Generous ; liberal • 
munificent. , 9 

Good heav’n who renders mercy back for mercy. 

With openhanded bounty fhall repay you. Rowe 

Openhea'rted. adj. [open and heart.] GeneroUs; candid- 
not meanly fubtle. 3 

I know him well ; he’s free and opcnhcarted. Dryden 
Of an openhearted generous minifter you are not to fay that 
he was m an intrigue to betray his country; but in an in 
tngue with a lady. Arbuthnot's J BuiI 

Openhea'rtedness. n.f. [open and w.j Liberality; mu- 
nincence; generofity. 3 

O'pening. n. f. [from open.] 

1. Aperture; breach. 

The fire thus up, makes its way through the cracks and 
openings of the earth. Woodw NaL ^ 

2. Dlfcovery at a diftance; faint knowledge ; dawn 

God has been pleafed to diffipate this confufion and chaos, 

a/id 
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I 


and to give us Tome openings, fome dawnings of liberty and 
fettlement. South's Sermons. 

The opening of your glory was like that of light; you 
fhone to us from afar and diiclofed your firffc beams on dif- 
taut nations. Dry den. 

O'penly. adv. [from open.) 

1. Publickly; not fecretly ; in fight; not obfeurely. 

Their actions always fpoken of with great honour, are 
now called openly into queftion. Hooker, b. v. 

Prayers are faulty, not whenfoever they be openly made, 
but when hypocrify is the caufe of open praying. Hooker. 
Why fhould you have put me to deny 
This claim which now you wear fo openly. Shakefp. 3 

I knew the time, 

Now full, that I no more fhould live obfeure, 

But openly begin, as beft becomes 

The authority which I deriv’d from heav’n. Par. Reg. 
How grofly and openly do many of us contradict the plain 
precepts of the gofpel, by our ungodlinefs and worldly lulls. 

Tillotfon, Serm. 5. 

Wc exprefs our thanks by openly owning our parentage, 
and paying our common devotions to God on this day’s fo- 
lemnity. Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Plainly ; apparently ; evidently; without difguife. 

Darah 

Too openly does love and hatred fhow : 

A bounteous matter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 

Cpenmou'thed. adj. [epemnd mouth.] Greedy; ravenous; 
clamorous; vociferous. 

Up comes a lion openmouthed toward the afs. UEJlrange. 

G'penness. n.f. [from open.] 

1. Plainnels ; clearnefs ; freedom from obfeurity or ambiguity. 

Deliver with more opennefs your anfwers 
To my demands. Shakefp. Cytnbeline. 

2 . Plainnefs ; freedom from difguife. 

The noble opennefs and freedom of his reflexions, are ex- 
prefled in lively colours. Felton on the Clajficks. 

Thefe, letters all written in the opennefs of friendfhip, will 
prove what were my real fentiments. Pope's Letters. 

OPERA, .n. f [Italian.] 

An opera is a poetical tale or fi< 5 tion, reprefented by vocal 
and inftrumental mufick, adorned with feenes, machines, 
and dancing. Dryden s Pref. to Albion. 

OTer able. adj. [from opercr, Latin.] To be done; prac¬ 
ticable. 

Being uncapable of operable circumftances, or rightly to 
judge the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon the vi¬ 
able fuccefs, and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole 
progreflion. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

O'perant. adj. [ operant, French.] Active ; having power 
to produce any effect. A word not in ufe\ 

Earth, yield me roots ! 

Who feeks far better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy moft operant poifon ! Shakefp. Tim. of Athens. 

I muft leave thee, love, and fhortly too ; 

My operant powers their functions leave to do. Shakefp. 
To (XPERATE. v. n. [operor , Latin ; operer , French.] lo 
aCt; to have agency ; to produce effeCts. 

The virtues of private perfons operate but on a few ; their 
fphere of action is narrow, and their influence is confined to 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

Bodies produce ideas in us, manifeftly by impulfe, the 
only way which we can conceive bodies operate in. Locke. 

It can operate on the guts and flomach, and thereby pro¬ 
duce diftindt ideas. > Locke. 

A plain convincing reafon operates on the mind, both of 
a learned and ignorant hearer as long as they live. Swift. 

Where caufes operate freely, with a liberty of indifference 
to this or the contrary, the effect will be contingent, and 
the certain knowledge of it belongs only to God. TVatts. 
Operation, n.f. [operatio , Lat .operation, French.] 

1. Agency ; production of effects ; influence. 

There are in men operations , fome natural, fome rational, 
fome fupernatural, fome politick, fome finally ecclefiaftical. 

Hooker. 


By all the operations of the orbs. 

From whom we do exift and ceafe to be. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. . Shakefp. Lear. 
All operations by tranfmiflion of fpirits and imagination, 
work at diftance and not at touch. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

Waller’s prefence had an extraordinary operation to procure 
any thing defired. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The tree whofe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, fhun to tafte. Milt. P. Loft. 
If the operation of thefe falts be in convenient glaffes pro¬ 
moted by warmth, the afeending fleams may eafily be caught 
and reduced into a penetrant fpirit. Boyle. 

The pain and ficknefs caufed by manna, are the effects of 
its operation on the flomach and guts by the feize, motion and 
figure of its infenfible parts. Locke. 

i. AClion ; elfeCt. . _ 

Repentance and renovation confift not in the ftrife, wiln. 


or purpofe, but in the aBual operations of good life. Hamm. 
That falfe fruit 

Far other operation firfl difplay’d, 

Carnal defire inflaming. Milton's Par. Loft, b. j x 

Speculative painting, without the affiftance of manual 'ope¬ 
ration, can never attain to perfeBion, but flothfully languifhes- 
for it was not with his tongue that Apelles pqrformed his 
noble works; Dryden's Dufrefmy . 

In this undemanding piece of clock-work, his body as 
well as other fenfelefs matter has colour, warmth andfoft- 
nefs. But thefe qualities are not fubfiftent in thofe bodies 
but are operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. Bentley. 

■ [In chirurgery.] The part of the art of healing which de¬ 
pends on the ufe of inftruments. 

4. The motions or employments of an army. 

Operative, aclj. [from operate.] Having the power of act¬ 
ing ; having forcible agency. 

To be over curious in fearching how God’s all-piercino- 
and operative fpirit diftinguifhing gave form to the matter of 
the univerfal, is a fearch like unto his, who not contented 
with a known ford, will prefume to pafs over the »reateft 
rivers in all parts where he is ignorant of their depths. Ral. 

Many of the nobility endeavoured to make themfelves po¬ 
pular, by fpeaking in parliament againft thofe things which 
were moft grateful to his majefty; and he- thought a little 
difcountenance upon thofe perfons would fupprefs that fpirit 
within themfelves, or make the poifon of it lefs operative upon 
others. Clarendon. 

In aCtions of religion we fhould be zealous, aCtive and 
operative , fo far as prudence will permit. Baylor. 

This circumftance of the promife muft give life to all the 
reft, and make them operative toward the producing of good 
life. Decay of Piety. 

It holds in all operative principles, efpecially in morality; 
in which, not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. South. 
The will is the conclufion of an operative fyllogifm. Non. 
Opera'tor. n.f. [operateur, Fr. from operate.] One that per¬ 
forms any aCt of the hand ; one who produces any effect. 

An imaginary operator opening the firfl with a great deal 
of nicety, upon a curfory view appeared like the head of 
another. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 275. 

To adminifler this dofe, there cannot be fewer than fifty 
thoufand operators, allowing one operator to every thirty. Swift. 
Opero'se. adj. [operofus, Latin.] Laborious; full of trouble 
and tedioufnefs. 

Such an explication is purely imaginary, and alfo very 
operofe, and would affect a great part of the univerfe; they 
would be as hard put to it to get rid of this water, when 
the deluge was to ceafe, as they were at firfl to procure it. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earfh. 
Written language, as it is more operous, fo it is more di- 
gefled, and is permanent. Holder. 

Ophio'phagous. adj. [ and (pdyu . ] Serpenteating. 
Notufed. 

All fnakes are not of fuch poifonous qualities as common 
opinion prefumeth ; as is confirmable from ophiophagous na¬ 
tions, and fuch as feed upon ferpents. Brown's V. En. 

Ophi'tes. n.f A Hone. 

Ophites has a dufky greenifh ground, with fpots of a lighter 
green, oblong, and ufually near fquare. IVoodw. Gn Fojf. 
Ophtha'lmick. adj. [ opbtbalmique,Ev from otySaXyos, Gr.] 
Relating to the eye. 

O'phthalmy .n.f. [ophthalmie, Fr. from otpS’uXy.os., Gr.] A 
difeafe of the eyes, being an inflammation in the coats, pro¬ 
ceeding from arterious blood gotten out of theveffels and col¬ 
lected into thofe parts. Dift. 

The ufe of cool applications, externally, is moft eafy to 
the eye; but after all, there will fometimes enfue a trouble- 
fome ophthalmy. Sharp's Surgery. 

Opiate, n.f. A medicine that caufes fleep. 

They chofe atheifm as an opiate, to Bill thofe frightning 
apprehenfions of hell, by inducing a dulnefs and lethargy of 
mind, rather than to make ufe of that native and falutary 
medicine, a hearty repentance. _ Bentley's Serm. 

Opiate .adj. Soporiferous; fomniferous ; narcotick; earning 
fleep. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments, 
are opiate and foporiferous. For anointing of the forehea 
and back bone, is ufed for procuring dead fleeps. y Bacon. 
All their fnape 

Spangled with eyes, more num’rous than thofe 
Of Argus, and more wakeful than to drouze. 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the pafl’ral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. . Milton s Pm. LoJ - 

Lettuce, which has a milky juice with an anodyne or 
.plate quality refolvent of the bile, is prop 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

O'pifice. n.f. [opificiim, Lat.] Workmanflup; hand ™^*; 

O'PIFICER. n.f. [opifix, Lat.] One that performs any work; 

artift. A word not received. ^ n 
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There is an infinite diftance betwixt the poor mortal artift, 
and the almighty opificer. Bentley's Serm. 

0 'p 7 nable. adj. [opinor, Lat.] Which may be thought. Dift. 
OpinV'tion. n.f [opinor , Lat.] Opinion; notion. . Diet: 
Opika'tor. n.f. [opinor , Lat.] One who holds an opinion. 
Confider againft what kind of opinators the reafon above 


is levelled. 


Latin.] 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To think ; to judge ;‘to 


mven is 

To Opi'ne. v. n. [ opinor. 
be of opinion. 

Fear is an ague, that forfakes 

And haunts by fits thofe whom it takes ; 

And they’ll opine they feel the pain 

And blows they felt to-day, again. Hudibras, p. i. 

Jn matters of mere fpeculatiotl, it is not much material to 
the welfare of government, or of themfelves, whether they 
otine right or wrong, and whether they be philofophers or no. 
1 w South's Serm . 


But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound, 

Deep hid the fhining mifehief under ground. 


Pope. 


Opi'niaTIVE. adj. [from opinion.] 

1. Stiff in a preconceived notion. 

2. Imagined; riot proved. 

It Is the more difficult to find out truth, becaufe it is in 
fuch inconfideratle proportions fcattered in a mafs of opinia- 
tive uncertainties; like the fiiver in Hiero’s crown of gold. 

Glanv. Scepf. c. 9. 

Opinia'tor. n.f [ ophiiatre, French:]' One fond of his own 
notion; inflexible; adherent to his own opinion. 

What will not opiniators and felf-believing men difpute of 
and make doubt of ? Raleigh. 

Efex left lord Roberts governoiri*; a man of a four and 
furly nature, a great opiniator , and one who muft be over¬ 
come before he would believe that he Could be fo. Clarend. 

For all His exact plot, down was he call from all his great- 
nefs, and forced to end his days in a mean condition; as it 
is pity but all fuch politick opiniators fhould. South's Serm. 

OPINIA'TRE. adj. [French.] Obflinate ; ftubborn. 

Inltead of an able man, you defire to have him an in- 
fignificant wrangler, opiniatre in difeourfe, and priding him- 
felf in contradicting others. Locke. 

Opinia'tret Y.ln.f [opiniatrete, French.] Obflinacy; in- 

Opi'niatry. J flexibility; determination of mind ; ftub- 
bornnefs. This word, though it has been tried iri different 
forms, is not yet received, nor is it wanted. 

Left popular opiniatry fhould arife, we will deliver the chief 
opinions; Brovjn s Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. 

The one fets the thoughts upon v/it arid falfe colours, and 
not upon truth ; the other teaches fallacy, wrangling and 
opiniatry. Locke s Education. 

So much as we ourfely.es confider and comprehend of truth 
and reafon, fo much we poffefs of real and true knowledge. 
The floating of other men’s opinions in our brains, make us 
not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to be 
true : what in them was fcience, is in us but opiniatrety. 

Locke. 

I can pafs by opiniatry and the bufy .meddling of thofe who 
thruft themfelves into every thing. IVoodw. Letters . 

I was extremely concerned at his opiniatrety in leaving me; 
but he lhall not get rid fo. Pope. 

OPINION, n. f [opinion, Yv r opinio, Lat.] 

I. Perfwafion of the mind, without proof or certain knowledge. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfect thing, fettled 
in the imagination, but never arriving at the underflanding, 
there to obtain the tinClure of reafon. Ben. JohnJon. 

Opinion is, when the affent of the underflanding is fo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inclines to 
one perfwafion than to another, yet not altogether without 
a mixture of incertainty or doubting. Hale. 

Stiff in opinion, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 

Blefl be the princes who have fought 

For pompous names, or wide dominion. 

Since by their error we are taught, 

That happinefs is but opinion. Prior. 

Sentiments ; judgment; notion. 

Can they make it out againft the common fenfe and opinion 
of all mankind, that there is no fuch thing as a future flate 
ot milery for fuch as have lived ill here. South. 

Charity itfelf commands us, whare we know no ill, to 
think well of all; but friendfhip, that always goes a pitch 
higher, gives a man a peculiar right and claim to the good 
opinion of his friend.. South's Sermons. 

We may allow this to be his opinion concerning heirs, that 
where there are divers children the eldeft fon has^the rio-ht to 

e p, ei , r -, • L °de. 

i hilofophers are of opinion, that infinite fpace is pofleffed- 
by God’s infinite omniprefence. " Locke. 

I fha.ll conclude my paper with a flory out of Boccalini, 
which Efficiently fhews us the opinion that judicious author 
entertained of the fort of critics I have been here mentionino-. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 291. 


2 . 


O P O 

1. Favourable judgment. . . , r. 

In' a&ioris of arms (mall matters are of great moment, 
efpecially when they ferve to raife an opinion of commander?. 

r J Hayward. 

Howfo'evfcr I have no opinion of thofe things; yet fo much. 
I conceive to be true, that flrong imagination hath more 
force upon things living, than things merely inanimate. Bacon. 

To Opinion, v. a. [from the noun.] To opine; to think. 
A word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. f . 

The ftoicks opinioned the fouls of wife men dwell about the 
moon, and thofe fools wandered about the earth : whereas 
the Epicureans held that death was nothing, nor after death. 

BrozUn's V. Err T 

That the foul and the angels are devoid of quantity and 
dimenfion, is generally opinioned. Glanv. Scepf c. xiiu 

It is opinioned, that the earth refls as the world’s centre, 
while the heavens are the fubjedt of the univerfal motions. 

Glanv. Scepf c. xi- 

Opi'nionatiVe. adj. [from opinion.] Fond of preconceived 
notions ; ftubborn. 

Striking at the root of pedantry and opihmative affuranee, 
would be no hindrance to the world’s improvement. Glanv. 

One would rather chufe a reader without art, than ond 
Ill inftrudted with learning, but opinionative and without judg¬ 
ment. Burnet's Theory of the Earth ; 

Opinionatively. adv. [from opinionative.] Stubbornly. 

Opi'nionativeness. n.f [from opinionative.] Obflinacy. 

Opi'nionist. n. f [opinionijle,¥ r. from opinion.] One fond of 
his own notions. 

Every conceited opinionift fets up an infallible chair in his 
own brain. Glcriiv. to Albius. 

OpFparous. adj. [ opiparus , Lat.] Sumptuous. Dift. 

Opitula'tion. n.f. [ opitulatio , Lat.] An aiding; a help¬ 


ing. 


Dia. 


O'pium: n.f A juice, partly of the refmous, partly of the 
gummy kind. It is brought to us in flat cakes or inaffes^ 
ufually of a roundifh figure,- very heavy and of a denfe tex¬ 
ture, not perfedtly dry : its colour is a dark brownifh yellow ; 
its fmell is very unpleafant, of a dead faint kind; and its 
tafte very bitter and very acrid. It is brought from Natolia, 
from Egypt, and from the Eaft-Indies, where it is produced 
from the white garden poppy; a plant of which every part 
is full of a milky juice, and with which the fields of Afia- 
Minor are in many placesTown as ours are with corn. When 
the heads grow to maturity, but are yet foft, green and full 
of juice, incifions are made in them, and from every one of 
thefe a few drops flow of a milky juice, which foon hardens 
into a folid cdnfiftence. Thefe drops are gathered with great 
care, and the fineft opium proceeds from the firft incifions. 
In the countries where opiu?n is produced, multitudes are em¬ 
ployed in preparing it with water, honey and fpicesj and 
working it up into cakes ; but what we generally have is the 
mere crude juice, or at moft worked up with water, ora 
fmall quantity of honey Efficient to bring it into form. The 
ancients were greatly divided about the virtues and ufe of. 
opium ; fome calling it a poifon, and others the greateft of 
all medicines. At prefent it is in high efteem, and exter¬ 
nally applied it is emollient, relaxing and difcutlent, and 
greatly promotes ftippuration. A moderate dofe of opiuni 
taken internally, is generally under a grain, yet cuftom will 
make people bear a dram as a moderate dofe; but in that 
cafe nature is vitiated. Its firft effedt is the making the pa¬ 
tient cheerful, as if he had drank moderately of wine ; it 
removes melancholy, excites boldnefs, and diffipates the 
dread of danger; and for this reafon the Turks always take 
it when they are going to battle in a larger dofe than ordi¬ 
nary : it afterward quiets the fpirits, eafes pain, and difpofes 
to fleep. After the effedt of a dofe of opium is over, the 
pain generally returns in a more violent manner ; the fpirits, 
which had been elevated by it, become lower than before, 
and the pulfe languid. An immoderate dofe of opium brings 
on a fort ot drunjeennefs, cheerfulnefs and loud laughter, at 
firft, and, after many terribleTymptoms; death itfelf. Thofe 
who have accuftomed themfelves to an immoderate ufe of 
opium, are fubjeit to relaxatibns and weakneiTes of all the 
parts of the body ; they are apt to be faint, idle and thought- 
lefs, and are generally in a ftupid and uncomfortable ftate, 
except juft after they have taken a frefh dofe : they lofe their 
appetite, and in fine grow old before their time. Hill. 

Sleep hath forfook and giv’n me o’er 
To death’s benumbing opitim as my orily cure. Milton , 
The colour and tafte of opium are, as well as its foporific 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 
qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different operations 
on different parts of our bodies. Locke 

O'ple-tree. n.f [ople and tree. 1 A fort of tree. AinL 
OPOBA-LSAMUM. n.f [ Latin.] Balm of Gilead. ' 
OPGPONAX.n.f. [Latin.] A gum refm of a tolerably firm 
texture, in fmall loofe granules, and fometimes in large muffes; 
which are impure. It is of a ftrong difagreeable fmell, and 
an acrid and extremely bitter tafte. It is brought to us from 
18 Qi th, 
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the. E aft, and was well known to the Greeks; but We are 
entirely ignorant of the plant which produces this drug. It 
is attenuating and difeutient, and gently purgative. Hill. 
O ppidan, n.f [oppid'anus, Lat.] A townfman ; an inhabi¬ 
tant of a town. 

lo Oppi'gnerate. v. a. [oppignero 3 Lat.] Xo pledge; to 
pawn. 

1 he duke of Guile Henry was the greateft ufurer in France , 
for that he had turned all his eftate into obligations ; meaning 
that he had fold and oppignorated all his patrimony, to give 
large donatives to other men. Bacon. 

Ferdinando merchanded at this time with France, for the 
reftoring Rouffillion and Perpignan, oppignorated to them. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To O'PPILATE. v. a. [ oppilo , Lat. oppiler , Fr.] To heap 
up obftrudtion. 

Oppila'tion. n. f [ oppilation, Fr. from oppilate . ] Ob- 
ftrudlion ; matter heaped together. 

The ingredients preferibed in their flibftance actuate the 
fpirits, reclude oppilations , and mundify the blood. Harvey. 
O'ppilative. adj. [ oppilative , Fr.] Obftrudtive. 

OppLe'ted. adj. [ oppletus , Lat.] Filled ; crouded. 
Oppo'nent. adj. [ opponens , Lat.] Oppofite ; adverfe. 

Ere the foundations of this earth were laid, 

It was opponent to our fearch ordain’d. 

That joy, ftill fought, fhould never be attain’d. Prior. 
Oppo'nent. n.f [ opponens , Lat.] 

1. Antagonist; adverfary. 

2. One who begins the difpute by raifing objections to a tenet. 

Inafmuch as ye go about to deftroy a thing which is in 
force, and to draw in that which hath not as yet been re¬ 
ceived, to impofe on us that which we think not ourfelves 
bound unto; that therefore ye are not to claim in any con- 
- ference other than the plaintiffs or opponents part. Hooker. 
How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
feafonably commit the opponent with the refpondent, like a 
long pradtifed moderator. More. 

OPPORTU'NE. adj. [ opportune , Fr. opportunus , Latin.] Sea- 
lonable ; convenient; fit; timely; well-timed ; proper. 

There was nothing to be added to this great king’s fe¬ 
licity, being at the top of all worldly blifs, and the perpetual 
tonftancy of his profperous fuccefles, but an opportune death 
to withdraw him from any future blow of fortune. Bacon. 
Will lift us up in fpite of fate. 

Nearer our ancient feat; perhaps in view 

Of thofe bright confines, whence with neighb’ring arms 

And opportune excuriion, we may chance 

Re-enter heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. ii. 

Confider’d every creature, which of all 
Mofl opportune might ferve his wiles ; and found 
The ferpeiit fubtlefl beaft of all the field. Milton. 

Opportu'nely. adv. [from opportune.'] Seafonably ; conve¬ 
niently ; with opportunity either of time or place. 

He was refolved to chufe a war rather than to have Bre¬ 
tagne carried by France, being fituate fo opportunely to annoy 
England either for coaft or trade. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Againft thefe there is a proper objection, that they offend 
uniformity; whereof I am therefore opportunely induced to 
fay fomewhat. IVotton’s Architecture. 

This experiment does opportunely fupply the deficiency. Boyle. 
Opportunity, n.f. [opportunity Fr. opportunitas , Lat.] Fit 
fit place; time ; convenience ; fuitablenefs of eircumftances to 
any end. 

A wife man will make more opportunities than he finds. 
Mens behaviour fhould be like their apparel, not too flraight 
but free for exercife. Bacon , EJJ'ay 53. 

Opportunity , like a fudden guff, 

Hath fwell’d my calmer thoughts into a tempeft. 

Accurfed opportunity ! 

That work’ft our thoughts into defires, defires 
To refolutions ; thofe being ripe and quicken’d. 

Thou giv’ft them birth, and bring’ft them forth to action. 

Denham. 

Tho’ their advice be good, their counfel wife, 

Yet length ftill lofes opportunities. Denham. 

Negle# no opportunity of doing good, nor check thy de¬ 
fire of doing it, by a vain fear of what may happen. Atterb. 

All poets have taken an opportunity to give long defec¬ 
tions of the night. Broome’s Notes on the Qdyffey. 

To OPPO'SE. o, a. [ oppofer , French; oppono , Latin.] 

1. To act againft ; to be adverfe ; to hinder; to refift. 

There’s no bottom, none 
In m.y voluptuoufnefs: and my defire 
All continent impediments v/ould o’erbear, 

That did oppofe my will. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

2. To put in oppofition; to offer as an antagonift or rival. 

If all men are not naturally equal, I am fure all flaves are ; 
and then I may, without preemption, oppofe my fingle opini¬ 
on to his. Locke. 

3. To place as an obftacle. 

Since he ftands obdurate, 

And that no lawful means can carry me 
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put of his envy’s reach, I do oppofe 

Mv patience to Ins fury. ' Hhahfr Merck, of Verne. 

1 thro the leas purlu’d their exil’d race, 7 
Engag’d the heav’ns, oppos’d the ftormy main j 
But billows roar’d and tempefts rag’d in vain. 

4. To place in front. 

Her grace fat down 

In ii rich chair of ftate ; oppofing freely 
The beauty of her pedbn to the people. Shake fa 

To Oppose, v. n. ‘ 

1. To a# adverfely. 

A lervant, thrill’d with remorfe. 

Oppos’d againft the a#, bending his fword 
To his great matter* Shakefp. Kim Lear 

He pradlifed to difpatch fuch of the nobility as were like 
to oppofe againft his mifehievous drift, and in fuch f or t to e ^ 
cumber and weaken the reft, that they fhould be no imped]" 
ments to him. Ha- 

2. To obje& in a deputation ; to have the part of raffing'-' 
ficulties againft a tenet fuppofed to be right. 

Oppo'seless. adj. [from oppofe .J Irrefiftible ; not to be opn 0 fed 

I could bear it longer, and not fall 11 

To quarrel with your groat oppofclefs wills. Shakefp, 

Oppo'ser. n.f. [from oppofe.] One that oppofes; antSmj 
enemy ; rival. 5 

Now the fair goddefs fortune 
Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms 
Mifguide thy oppofers fwords : bold gentleman ! 

Profperity be thy page. Shakefp. Condemns. 

Brave wits that have made eflays worthy of immortality • 
yet by reafon of envious and more popular oppofers , have lub- 
mitted to fate, and are almoft loft in oblivion. Glanv 

I do not fee how the minifters could have continued in 
their ftations, if their oppofers had agreed about the methods 
by which they fhould be ruined. 

A hardy modern chief, 

A bold oppojer of divine belief. Blackmore. 

OPPOSITE, adj. [oppofte 3 Fr. oppofitus, Lat.] 

1. Placed in front ; facing each other. 

To th’ other five. 

Their planetary motions and afpedts. 

In fextile, fquare, trine and oppof te. 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. x. 

2. Adverfe; repugnant. 

Nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling novels, by 
which the reader is milled into another fort of pleaiiire, 
oppof te to that which is defigned in an epick poem. Dryd. 

This is a profpe# very uneafv to the lulls and pallions, 
and oppofite to the ftrongeft defires of flefh and blood. Roger. 

3. Contrary. 

In this fallen ftate of man religion begins with repentance 
and converlion, the two oppofite terms of which are God and 
fin. Tillotfon , Serm. 1. 

Particles of fpeech have divers, and fometimes almoft op¬ 
pof te fignifications. Locke. 

O'pposite. n.f. Adverfary; opponent; antagonift; enemy. 
To the belt and wifeft, while they live, the world is con¬ 
tinually a froward oppofite, a curious obferver o'f their de¬ 
fers and imperfe#ions; their virtues it afterwards as much 
admireth. _ Hooker , b. v. f 7. 

He is the moft fkilful, bloody, and fatal oppofite that you 
could have found in Illyria. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The knight whom fate or happy chance 
Shall grace his arms fo far in equal fight. 

From out the bars to force his oppofite , 

The prize of valour and of love fliall gain. Dryden. 

O ppositely, adv. [from oppofite.] 

1. In fuch a fituation as to face each other. 

The lefter pair are joined edge to edge, but not oppofiteiy 
with their points downward, but upward. Crew’s Mufi 

2. Adverfely. 

I oft have feen, when corn was ripe to mow, T 

And now in dry, and brittle ftraw did grow, > 

Winds from all quarters oppofiteiy blow. May’s Virgil ) 

O'ppositeness. n.f. [from oppofite.] The ftate of being op¬ 
pofite. 

Opposition, n.f. [ oppofition , Fr. oppofiti-o , Lat.] 

1. Situation fo as to front fomething oppoled. 

2. Hoftile refiftance. 

He 

Cry’d oh ! and mounted ; found no oppofition 

From what he look’d for fhould oppoie. Shakefpeare. 

Virtue which breaks thro’ all oppofition , 

And all temptation can remove, 

Moft fhines, and moft is acceptable above. Milton. 

He confiders Laufus refeuing his father at the hazard of 
his own life, as an image of himfelf when he took Anchifes 
on his fhoulders, and bore him fafe thro’ the rage of the fire 
and the oppofition of his enemies. Dryden s Dufrejncy. 

3. Contrariety of affe&ion. 

They who never tried the experiment of a holy life, mea- 
J fure 
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f„re the laws of God not by their intrinfical goodnefs, but 
bv the reluflancy and oppofition which they find in their own 
Pi Tillotfon , oerm. 0. 

^Contrariety of intereft; contrariety of meafures. 

4 ‘ Contrariety of meaning; diverfity of meaning. 

The parts of every true oppofition do alway both concern 
the fame fubjeeft, and have reference to the fame thing, fith 
ntherwife they are but in fhew oppofite, and not in truth. 

Hooker , b. v. fi 48. 
Reafon can never permit the mind to rejeft a greater evi¬ 
dence, to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow it to enter¬ 
tain probability in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 

To O'PPRESS. v. a. [ opprejfus , Lat.] 

To crufh by hardfhip or unreafonable feverity. 

I# jf rae j an d Judah were opprejfed together, and all that took 
them captives held them faft, they refufed to let them go. 

J er * J- 33 - 

Alas ! a mortal moft oppreft of thofe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes. Pope. 

2 To overpower ; to fubdue. 

We’re not ourfelves. 

When nature, being opprefi , commands the mind 
To luffer with the body. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In blazing height of noon, 

The fun opprefs’d , is plung’d in thickeft gloom. Thomfi. 

Oppression /n.f. [oppreffion, Fr. from opprefs.] 

j The aft of oppreffing ; cruelty ; feverity. 

2 . The ftate of being oppreffed ; mifery. 

Famine is in thy cheeks ; 

Need and opprefiion ftare within thine eyes. 

Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back. Shakefp. 

Caefar himfelf has work, and our opprefiion 
Exceeds what we expeaed. Shakef. Ant. and Clcop. 

3. Hardfhip; calamity. 

0 We are all fubjea to the fame accidents; and when we 
fee any under particular opprefiion , we fhould look upon it as 
the common lot of human nature. Addif. Spectator. 

4. Dullnefs of fpirits ; laffitude of body. 

Droufinefs, opprefiion , heavinefs, and laffitude, are figns 
of a too plentiful meal. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Oppressive, adj. [from opprefs.] 

1. Cruel; inhuman; unjuftly exaaious or fevere. 

2, Heavy ; overwhelming. 

Alicia, reach thy friendly arm. 

And help me to fupport that feeble frame. 

That nodding totters with oppreffive wee. 

And finks beneath its load. Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

Oppressor, n.f [oppreffeur, Fr. from opprefs.] One who 
harrafles others with unreafonable or unjuft feverity. 

I from opprefiors did the poor defend, 

The fatherlefs, and fuch as had no friend. Sandys. 

The cries of orphans, and th’ opprefior’ s rage, 

Had reach’d the ftars. Dryden. 

Power when employed to relieve the opprefled, and to 
punifh the opprefior , becomes a great bleffing. Swift. 

OPPROBRIOUS, adj. [from opprobrium , Lat.] Reproach¬ 
ful ; difgraceful ; caufing infamy; fcurrilous. 

Himfelf pronounceth them bleffed, that fhould for his 
name fake be fubjeft to all kinds of ignominy and opprobrious 
malediction. Hooker , b. v. J. 48. 

I will not here defile 

Mv unftain’d verfe with his opprobrious name. Daniel. 

Solomon he led by fraud to build 
His temple right againft the temple of God, 

On the opprobrious hill. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. i. 

They fee themfelves unjuftly afperfed, and vindicate them- 
felves in terms no lefs opprobrious than thofe by which they 
are attacked. AddiJ'on’s Freeholder , N Q . 137. 

Oppr.o / briously. ad. [from opprobrious.] Reproachfully ; 
fcurriloufly. 

Think you, this little prating York 
Was not incenfed by his fubtle mother, 

To taunt and fcorn you thus opprobrioufly. Shakefp. R. III. 

Oppro'briousness. n. f [from opprobrious.] Reproachfulneis ; 
feurrility. 

To OPPU GN. v. a. [oppugno 3 Lat.] To oppofe; to attack; 
to relift. 

For the ecdefiaftical laws of this land we are led by a 
great reafon to obferve, and ye be by no neceffity bound to 
oppugn them. Hooker’s Pref. 

They faid the manner of their impeachment they could 
not but conceive did oppugn the rights of parliament. Clar. 

If nothing can oppugn his love. 

And virtue invious ways can prove, 

What cannot he confide to do 

That brings both love and virtue too ? Hud.p. fi 

The ingredients reclude oppilations, mundify the blood, 
aud, oppugn putrefadion. Harvey. 

Oppu'gnancy. n.f. [from oppugn.] Oppofition. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what difeord follows, each thing meets 
In meet oppugnancy. Shakefpeare’s. Troil. and Crefs. 


Prior . 
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Oppu'gner. n.f [From oppugn.] One who oppofes of attacks 

The modern and degenerate Jews be, upon the fcore or 
being the great patrons of man’s free will, not caufelefsly 
efteemed the great oppugners of God’s free grace. Boyle. 

OpsFmathy. n. f. [oipiy.dfrlcx,.] Late education ; late eru¬ 
dition. . 1 . 

OpSona'tion. n.f [ opfohatio , Latim] Catering; a buying 

provifions. . 

O'PTABLE. adj. [optabilisi, Lat.] Defirable ; to be wifhed. 

O'ptative. adj. [ optativus , Lat.] Expreffive of defire. [In 
grammar.] 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation to fig- 
nify wiftiing, which is called the optative mood. Clarke. 

O'ptical. n.f. [oVUoc.] Relating to the fcience of optics. 

It feems not agreeable to what anatomifts and optical wri¬ 
ters deliver, touching the relation dt the two eyes to each 
other. _ . Boyle . 

O'ptician. n.f. [from optick.] One fkilled in opticks. 

O'ptick. adj. [ottIixos ; optique 3 Fr.] 

1. Vifual; producing vifion ; lubfervient to vifion. 

May not the harmony and difeord of colours arife front 
the proportions of the vibrations propagated through the fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, as the harmony and dif¬ 
eord of founds arife from the proportions of the vibrations 
of the air? Newt. Opt. 

2. Relating to the fcience of vifion. 

Where our mafter handleth the contraftions of pillars, 
we have an optic rule, that the higher they are the lefs fhould 
be always their diminution aloft, becaufe the eye itfelf doth 
naturally contra# all obje#s, according to the diftance. 

IVotton’s Architecture. 

O'ptick. n.f. An inftrument of fight; an organ of fight. 

Can any thing efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes which 
were before light, and in whofe opticks there is no opacity. 

Brown. 

Our corporeal eyes we find 

Dazzle the opticks of our mind. Denham. 

You may negle#, or quench, or hate the flame, 

Whofe fmoke too long obfeur’d your rifing name. 

And quickly cold ind iff ’rente will enfue, 

When you love’s joys thro’ honour’s optick view. 

Why has not man a microfcopick eye ? 

For this plain reafon; man is not a fly. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n, 

T’infpe# a mite, not comprehend the heav’n. Pope. 

O'ptick. n.f. [orclixf] The fcience of the nature and laws 
of vifion. 

No fpherical body of what bignefs foever illuminates the 
whole fphere of another, although it illuminate fomething 
more than half of a lefter, according unto the doeftrine of 
opticks. Broivn’s Vulgar Err. b. vi. 

Thofe who defire fatisfaclion in the appearance, muft go 
to the admirable treatile of opticks by Sir Ifaac Newton. 

Cbeyne’s Phil. Prin . 

O'Ptimacy. n.f. [< optimates , Lat.] Nobility; body of nobles. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare co-ordina¬ 
tion of power, a wholefome mixture betwixt monarchy, 
optimacy , and democracy. Howel. 

Opti'mity. n.f [from optimus.] The ftate of being beft. 

O'pYion. n.f. [ optio , Lat.] Choice; election. 

Tranfplantation muft proceed from the option of the people, 
elfe it founds like an exile ; fo the colonies muft be raifed by 
the leave of the king and not by his command. Bacon. 

Which of thefe two rewards we will receive, he hath left 
to our option. Smalh'idge’s Serm. 

O'pulence. } n.f [opulence,Yv. opulentia, Latin.] Wealth; 

O'pulency. ) riches; affluence. 

It muft be a difeovery of the infinite flatteries that follow 
youth and opulency. Shakefp. Tim. of Athens . 

Alter eight years fpent in outward opulency and inward mur¬ 
mur, that it was not greater; after vaft fums of money and 
great wealth gotten, he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

He had been a perfon not only of great opulence , but au- 
thority. . Atterbury. 

There in full opulence a banker dwelt,. 

Who all the joys and pangs of riches felt; 

His fide board glitter’d with imagin’d plate, 

And his proud fancy held a vaft eftate. Swi r t ; 

O pulent. adj. [opulent , Fr. opulentus 3 Lat;] Rich ; wealthy • 
affluent. ; 

He made him his ally, and provoked a mighty and opulent 
king by an offenfive war in his quarrel. Bacon. 

To begin with the fuppofed policy of gratifying only the 
rich and opulent. Does our wife man think that the grander 
whom he courts does not fee through all the little plots of 
his courtfhip. Sout//s SermoriSi 

Opulently, adv. [from opulent.] Richly; with fplendor. 

Or. conjunct, [oftep, Saxon.] 

1. A disjunctive particle, marking diftribution; and fometimes 
oppofition. 

Inquire what the antients thought concerning this world, 
whether it was to perifh or no whether to be de¬ 
ft royed 
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ORA 

ftroyed or to Hand eternally ? Burnet. 

tie my mule’s homage fhou’d receive, 

If I cou’d write or Holies cou’d forgive. Garth. 

Every thing that can be divided by the mind into two or 
tnore ideas, is called complex. Watts's Loglck . 

2 . Jt correfponds to either ; he muft either fall or fly. 

9. Or is fometimes redundant, but is then more properly omitted. 
How great foever the fins of any unreformed perlon are, 
Chrift died for him becaufe he died for all; only he muft re¬ 
form and forfake his fins, or elfe he fhall never receive bene¬ 
fit of his death. Hammond's Fund. 

4. [op, or aepe, Saxon.] Before ; or ever , is before ever. 

Or we go to the declaration of this pfalm, it fhall be con¬ 
venient to fhew who did write this pfalm. Fijher. 

The dead man’s knell 

Is there fcarce afk’d for whom, and good men’s lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ficken. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Learn before thou fpeak, and ufe phyfick or ever thou be 
lick. Ecclus xviii. 19. 

OR. n.f. [French.] Gold. 

The fhow’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules, 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes. Philips . 

O'rach. n.f. The flower is without leaves, but confifts of 
many ftamina arifing from a five leav’d empalement ; the 
pointal becomes a fiat orbicular feed, enclofed in the em¬ 
palement, which becomes a foliaceous capfule, including two 
forts of feeds. There are thirteen fpecies ; of which the 
firft called garden orach , was cultivated as a culinary herb, 
and ufed as"fpinach, though it is not generally liked by the 
Englifh, but ftill efteemed by the French. It was formerly 
ufed in medicine. Miller . 

O'RACLE. n. f. [oracle, Fr. oractdum , Lat.] 

1. Something delivered by fupernatural wildom. 

The main principle whereupon our belief of all things 
therein contained dependeth, is, that the fcriptures are the 
oracles of God himfelf. Hooker , b. iii. f 8. 

2. The place where, or perfon of whom the determinations 
of heaven are enquired. 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well. 

And fet me up in hope ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

God hath now fent his living oracle 
Into the world to teach his final will. 

And fends his fpirit of truth henceforth t® dwell 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle , 

To all truth requisite for men to know. Par. Reg. 

3. Any perfon or place where certain decifions are obtained. 

There mighty nations fhall enquire their doom. 

The world’s great oracle in times to come. Pope. 

4. One famed for wifdom ; one whofe determinations are not 
to be drfputed. 

To O'racle. v. n. [from the noun.] To utter oracles. A 

word not received. 

No more fhalt thou by oracling abufe 
The gentiles. Paradife Regained, b. i. 

Ora'cular. \ adj. [from oracle.'] Uttering oracles; refem- 
Ora'culous. > bling oracles. 

Thy counfel would be as the oracle of 
Urim and thummim, thofe oraculous gems 
On Aar oils breaft, or tongue of feers old ... 

Infallible. Milton's Paradife Reg. b. 111. 

Here Charles contrives the ord ring of his ftates, 

Here he refolves his neighb’ring princes fates ; 

What nation fhall have peace, where war be made. 
Determin’d is in this orac lous fliade. / L} y 

Though their general acknowledgments of the weaknefs 
of human undemanding look like cold and fceptical difcourage- 
ments ; yet the particular expreffions of their fentiments are 
as oraculous as if they were ommfcient. Glanv Scepf 

They have fomething venerable and oracular, in1 that un¬ 
adorned gravity and fhortnefs in the expreffion. Pop. Pref. 
TW orac lous feer frequents the Pharian coait, 

Proteus a name tremendous o’er the mam. Pope. 

Ora'culously. adv. [from oraculous.'] In manner of an 

OT The teftimonv of antiquity, and fuch as pafs oraculoufly 
amongft us, were not always fo exadt as to exammq the 
doctrine they delivered. Brown s Vulgar rr. 

Hence rife the branching beech and vocal oak, 

Where Jove of old oraculoufy fpoke. Dry dm. 

Ora'culousnEss. n.f. [from oracular.] The ftate of being 

G'raison! n. f. [ oraifon , Fr. oratio, Lat.] Prayer ; verbal 
fupplication ; or oral worfhip : more frequently written Tj’’' 
Stay, let’s hear the oraifons he makes. Shakefpe 

Bufinefs might fhorten, not difturb her pray r ; 

Heav’n had the beft, if not the greater fhare: 

An adlive life, long oraifons forbids, ' , 

Yet ftill fhe pray’d, for ftill fhe pray d by deeds. Dryden . 


ORA 

O RAL. adj. [oral, Fr. os, orris * Latin.] Delivered by mouth • 
not written. 1 

Oral difcourfe, whofe tranfient faults dying with the found 
that gives them life, and fo not fubjedt to a ftridt review 
more eafily efcapes obfervation. Locke's Edutot 

St. John was appealed to as the living oracle ot the church * 
and as his oral teftimony lafted the firft century, many have 

obferved, that by a particular providence feveral of our Sa¬ 
viour’s difciples, and of the early converts, lived to a very 
great age, that they might perfonally convey the truth of the 
gofpel to thofe times which were very remote. AddiJ'on 

O'rally. adv. [from oral.] By mouth; without writing 
Oral tradition were incompetent without written monu¬ 
ments to derive to us the original laws of a kingdom, be¬ 
caufe they are complex, not orally traducible to fo great a 
diftance of ages. Hale's Comm. Laws of Eng. 

0'range. n. f. [ orange, Fr. aurentia, Latin.] The leaves 
have two lobes or appendages at their bafe like ears, and cut 
in form of a heart; the fruit is round and deprefted, and of 
a yellow colour when ripe, in which it differs from the ci¬ 
tron and lemon. The fpecies are eight. Miller . 

I will difcharge it in your ftraw-colour’d beard, your orange 
tawny beard. Shakefp. Midf. Night's Dream ; 

The notary came aboard, holding in his hand a fruit like 
an orange, but of colour between orange tawny and fcarlet, 
which caft a moft excellent odour, and is ufed for a preferva- 
tive againft infection. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Fine oranges , fauce for your veal, 

Are charming when fqueez’d in a pot of brown ale. Swift. 
The ideas of orange colour and azure, produced in the 
mind by the fame infufion of lignum nephrrticum, are no 
lefs diftindt ideas than thofe of the fame colours taken from 
two different bodies. Locke . 

O'rangery. n. f [orangerie , Fr.] Plantation of oranges. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery, or artificial green houfe. Spectator, N°. 477. 

O'rangemusk. n.f. See Pear, of which it is a fpecies. 

O'rangewife. n. f. [orange and wife.] A woman who fells 
oranges. 

You wear out a good wholefome forenoon in hearing a 
caufe between an orangeivife and a foflet feller. Shake/, 

Ora'tion. n.f [oration, Fr. oratio, Lat.] A fpeech made ac¬ 
cording to the laws of rhetorick ; a harangue; a declamation. 

There fhall I try, 

In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iffue of thefe bloody men. Shakefp. Jul. Caf. 
This gives life and fpirit to every thing that is Ipoken, 
awakens the dulleft fpirits, and adds a fingular grace and 
excellency both to the perfon and his oration. Watts. 

Oratorical, adj. [from oratour.] Rhetorical; befitting an 
oratour. 

Where he fpeaks in an oratorical , affedting, or perfuafive 
way, let this be' explained by other places where he treats of 
the fame theme in a doctrinal way. Watts. 

O'ratour. n.f. [orateur, Fr. orator, Lat.] 

1. A publick fpeaker ; a man of eloquence. 

Poor queen and fon ! your labour is but foft; 

For Warwick is a fubtle orator. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As when of old fome orator renown’d, 

In A.thens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flourifh’d, fince mute ! to fome great caufe addrefs’d, 
Stood in himfelf colledted; while each part, 

Motion, edch adt, won audience. Milton's Par. Lof. 
The conftant defign of both thefe orators in all their 
fpeeches, was to drive fome one particular point. Swift. 

I have liftened to an orator of this fpecies, without being 
able to underftand one fingle fentence. Swift. 

Both orators io much renown’d. 

In their own depths of elequence were drown’d. Dryden. 

2. A petitioner. This fenfe is ufed in addreffes to chancery. 

ORatory. n.f. [oratoria, ars, Lat.] 

1 Eloquence ; rhetorical fkill. 

Each pafture ftored with fheep feeding with fober fecunty, 

while the pretty lambs with, bleating oratory craved the dams 
r . Surney- 

comfort. 

When a world of men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 

Yet hath a woman’s kindnefs over-rul’d. Shakefpea . 

When my oratory grew tow’rd end, 

I bid them that did love their country’s good, m 

Cry, God fave Richard. Shakefp. Rich. XU. 

Sighs now Breath’d 

Unutterable, which the fpirit of pray’r 

Infpir’d, and wingM for heav’n with fpeedier flight 

Than Ioudeft oratory. Mlton't 

By this kind of oratory and profefiing to ec in 
inclinations and wilhes, purely for peace and um^ghj 
prevailed over thofe who were Hill furpnfed 

The former who had to deal wi<tha his 

politenefs, learning, and wit, laid the grea - 

oratory upon the ftrength ot his arguments. Come 
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Come hatmlefs chafers, that no one hit. 

Come Henley’s oratory, Qfborn’s Wit. P - 

2 ' E VheR 0 om e an 0 s q h e ad C f;ifed upon the fleet of the Antiates 
among which there were fix armed with roftra with which the 
confufMenenius adorned the publick place of oratory. Atb. 

3 ' gladly If ties a private place, which is deputed a 1 d al ‘ 

dlV They Cr be C gan to erea to themfelves oratories not in any 
fumptuous or {lately manner, which neither was poffible by 
reafon of the poor eftate of the church, and had been peril¬ 
ous in regard of the world’s envy towards them. Hosier. 

Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory or 
place to pray in; nor thy duty for want of temporal en¬ 
couragements. . Taylor's Gu.de to Devotion. 

ORB. n.f [orbe, Fr. orbts, Latin.] 

1 Sohere ; orbicular body ; circular body. . f , 

A mighty colle&ion of water inclofed in the bowels of the 
earth conftitutes an huge orb in the interior or central parts ; 
upon the furface of which orb of water the terreftnal ftrata 

are expanded. , „ J m ° iw - Nat - 

The with a ftorm of darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan chief; who held at bay from far. 

On his Vulcanian orb fuftain’d the war. Dryden. 

2. Mundane fphere; celeftial body; light of heaven. 

nl the floor of heav’n 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel lings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims. Shakefp. 

3. Wheel; any rolling body. 

The orbs 

Of his fierce chariot roll’d as with the found 

Of torrent floods. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vi. 

4. Circle; line drawn round. 

5. Circle deferibed by any of the mundane fpheres. 

Aftronomers, to folve the phenomena, framed to their 
conceit eccentricks and epicycles, and a wonderful engine of 
orbs, though no fuch things were. Bacon. 

With fmiling afp eS: you ferenely move. 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. Dryden . 

6. Period; revolution of time. 

Self-begot, felf-rais’d. 

By our own quick’ning pow’r, when fatal courfe 

Had circled his full orb, the birth mature 

Of this our native heav’n. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. V, 

7. Sphere of adtion. 

Will you again unknit 
This churlifh knot of all abhorred war. 

And move in that obedient orb again, 

Where you did give a fair and nat’ral light. Shakefp. 

8. It is applied by Milton to the eye, as being luminous and 
fpherical. 

A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs , 

Or dim fuffufion veil’d. Milton. 

Orbation. n.f. [orbatus, Lat.] Privation of parents or chil¬ 
dren. 

ORbed. adj. [from orb.] 

1. Round; circular; orbicular. 

All thofe fayings will I overfwear. 

And all thofe fwearings keep as true in foul. 

As doth that orbed continent the fire. 

That fevers day from night. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

2. Formed into a circle. 

Truth and juftice then 
Will down return to men. 

Orb'd in a rainbow, and like glories wearing. Milton. 

3. Rounded. 

A golden axle did the work uphold, 

Gold was the be^m, the wheels were orb'd with gold. Addif 
Orbi'cular. adj. [orbiculaire, Fr. orbicuUtus, Lat.^] 

1. Spherical. 

He fhall monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by th’ empyreal bounds. 

His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton. 

2. Circular. 

The form of their bottom is not the fame; for whereas 
before it was of an orbicular make, they now look as if they 
were prefled. Addifon's Guardian, N Q . 114. 

By a circle I underftand not here a perfedf geometrical 
circle, but an orbicular figure, whofe length is equal to its 
breadth, and which as to fenfe may feem circular. Newt. 
Orbicularly, adj. [from orbicular.] Spherically ; circularly. 
OrbiRularness. n.f [from orbicular.] The ftate of being 
orbicular. 

Orbi'culated. adj. [ orbiculatus , Latin.] Moulded into an orb. 
ORbit. n. f. [orbite, Fr. orbita, Latin.] The line deferibed 
by the revolution of a planet. 

Suppofe more funs in proper orbits roll’d, 

Diffolv’d the fnows and chac’d the polar cold. Blackm. 
Suppofe the earth placed nearer to the fun, and revolve for 
inftance in the orb it of Mercury; there the whole ocean 
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would even boil with extremity of heat, and be aJi ■exhaled 
into vapours; all plants and animals would be fcorched. Bent. 
Orbit y . n.f [orbus, Latin.] Loft, or want of parents or 

Orc. n.f. [orca, Lat. ogvyoc..] A fort of fea-fifh. Ainf. 

An illand fait and bare, 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-maws clang. ^ft. 
O'rchal. n.f A ftone fromwhich a blue colour is made. Ainf 

O'RCHANET. n.f. An herb. ot-' 

ORchard n.f. [either hortyard or wortyard, lays Skinner', 
orrcxeapb, Saxon. Junius.] A garden of fruit-trees. 

Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleajur- 
& Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

* They overcome their riches, not by making 
Baths, orchards , fifti pools. Sen. Johnfon. 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry fide. 

To lawlefs Sylvans all accefs deny’d. Pope. 

O'RCHESTRE. n.f [French. e’^Y^.] The place where 
the muficians are let at a publick fhow. . 

Or d. n.f. An edge or fharpnefs ; as in ordhehn, ordbnght, <Ac. 
and in the Iflandilh tongue, ord lignifies a fpear or dart Gib. 

Grd, in old Englifh, fignified beginning-, whence probably 
the proverbial phrafe odds [ords] and ends, for feraps or rem¬ 
nants. 

To ORdain. v. a. [ordino, Lat. ordonner, r r.] 

1. To appoint; to decree. 

Know the caufe why mufick was ordain'd; 

Was it not to refrefh the mind of man 

After his ftudies, or his ufual pain ? Shakefpeare. 

Jeroboam ordained a feaft. 1 Kings xii. 32. 

He hath alfo prepared for him the inftruments of death; 
he ordaineth his arrows againft the perfecutors. Pf. vii. 13. 
As many as were ordained to eternal life, believed. 

Adis xiii. 48. 

He commanded us to teftify that it is he which was or¬ 
dained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. Adisx. 42. 

The fatal tent. 

The feene of death, and place ordain'd for punifhment. Dryd. 
To fouls opprefs’d and dumb with grief. 

The Gods ordain this kind relief. 

That mufick fhould in founds convey 

What dying lovers dare not fay. Waller. 

My reafoi* bends to what thy eyes ordain ; 

For I was born to love, and thou to reign. Prior * 

2 . To eftablifh ; to fettle ; to inftitute. 

Mulmutius 

Ordain'd our laws, whofe ufe the fword of Caefar 
Hath too much mangled. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

1 will ordain a place for Ifrael. 1 Chron. xvii. 9. 

God from Sinai defeending, will himfelf 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets found, 

Ordain them laws. Milton's Par. Loft, b. xii. 

For thee I have ordain'd it, and 
Have fuffer’d, that the glory may be thine 
Of ending this great war; fince none but thou 
Can end it. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and eledl by voice. Dryden. 

3. To fet in an office. 

All fignified unto you by a man, who is ordained over the 
affairs, fhall be utterly deftroyed. Efther, xiii. 6. 

4. To inveft with minifterial fun&ion, or facerdotal power. 

Meletius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and yet his ordi¬ 
nation was never queftioned. Stilling fleet. 

ORdainer. n. f [from ordain.] He who ordains. 

ORdeal. n.f [opbal, Sax. ordalium, low Lat. ordalie, Fr.] 
A trial by fire or water, by which the perfon accufed appealed 
to heaven, by walking blindfold over hot bars of iron; or 
being thrown, I fuppofe, into the water ; whence the vulgar 
trial of witches. 

Their ordeal laws they ufed in doubtful cafes, when clear 
proofs wanted. Hakewill on Providence. 

In the time of king John, the purgation per ignem et 
aquam, or the trial by ordeal continued; but it ended with 
this king. Hale. 

ORder. n.f. [ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] 

1. Method ; regular difpofition. 

To know the true ftate of Solomon’s houfe, I will keep 

this order ; I will fet forth the end of our foundation, the 
inftruments for our works, the feveral employments affigned, 
and the ordinances we obferve. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

As St. Paul was full of the do&rine of the gofpel; fo it lay 
all clear and in order, open to his view. Locke: 

2. Eftablifhed procefs. 

The moderator, when either of the difputants breaks the 
rules, may interpofe to keep them to order. Watts. 

3. Proper ftate. 

Any of the faculties wanting, or out of order , produce 
fuitable defers in mens underftandings. Locke. 

4. Regularity ; fettled mode. 

This order with her forrow (he accords. 

Which orderlefs all form of order brake. Daniel. 

R 5. Mandate 5 
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5, Mandate ; precept; command. 

Give order to my fervants, that they take 
No note of our being abfent. ShtkeJp. Mer. of Ven. 

If the lords of the council iffued out any order againft 
them, or if the king fent a proclamation for their repair to 
their houfes, prefently fome nobleman deputed by the tables 
published a proteftation againft thofe orders and proclamations. 

Clarendon. 

Upon this new fright, an order was made by both houfes 
for difarming all the papifts in England; upon which, and 
the like orders , though feldom any thing was after done, yet 
it ferved to keep up the apprehenfions in the people, of dan¬ 
gers and defigns, and to difincline them from any reverence 
or affe&ion to the queen. Clarendon. 

I have received an order under your hand for a thoufand 
pounds in words at length. Tatler , N°. 60. 

6. Rule ; regulation. 

The church hath authority to eftablifh that for an order 
at one time, which at another time it may abolifh, and in 
both do well. Hooker , b. v. f. 8. 

7. Regular government. 

The night, their number, and the fudden a£t 
Would dafti all order , and protect their fa£l. Daniel. 

8. A fociety of dignified perfons diftinguifhed by marks of ho¬ 
nour. 

Elves, 

The feveral chairs of order look you fcour, 

With juice of balm and ev’ry precious flow’r. Shakefp. 

Princes many times make themfelves defires, and fet their 
hearts upon toys; fometimes upon a building ; fometimes 
Upon erecting of an order. Bacon. 

She left immortal trophies of her fame. 

And to the nobleft order gave the name. Dryden. 

By ftfining marks, diftinguifti’d they appear. 

And various orders various enfigns bear. Granville. 

9. A rank, or clafs. 

The king commanded the high prieft and the priefts of 
the fecond order, to bring forth out of the temple all the 
Veflels. 2 Kings xxiii. 4. 

' Th’ Almighty feeing. 

From his tranfcendent feat the faints among. 

To thofe bright orders utter’d thus his voice. Milton. 

10. A religious fraternity. 

Find a bare foot brother out, 

One of our order to afiociate me, 

Here vifiting the fick. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 

ir. [In the plural.] Hierarchical ftate. 

If the faults of men in orders are only to be judged among 
themfelves, they are all in fome fort parties. Dryden. 

Having in his youth made a good progrefs in learning, 
that he might dedicate himfelf more intirely to religion he 
entered into holy orders , and in a few years became renown¬ 
ed for his fandity of life. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 164. 

12. Means to an end. 

Virgins muft remember, that the virginity of the body is 
only excellent in order to the purity of the foul; for in the 
fame degree that virgins live more fpiritually than other per¬ 
fons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more excellent 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
We fhould behave reverently towards the Divine Majefty, 
and juftly towards men ; and in order to the better difcharge 
of thefe duties, we ftiould govern ourfelves in the ufe of fen- 
fual delights, with temperance. Tillotfon, Serm. 6. 

The beft knowledge is that which is of greateft ufe in or¬ 
der to our eternal happinefs. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

What we fee is in order only to what we do not fee ; and 
both thefe ftates muft be joined together. Attcrbury. 

One man purfues power in order to wealth, and another 
wealth in order to power, which laft is the fafer way, and 
generally followed. Swift's Exam. N°. 27. 

13. Meafures; care. 

It were meet you ftiould take fome order for the foldiers, 
which are now firft to be difcharged and difpofed of fome way ; 
which may otherwife grow to as great inconvenience as all 
this that you have quit us from. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Provide me foldiers, 

Whilft I take order for mine own affairs. Shakefp. 

The money promifed unto the king, he took no order for, 
albeit Softratus required it. _ 2 Mac. iv. 27. 

If any of the family be diftreffed, order is taken for their 
relief and competent means to live. Bacon. 

J4. [In architedure.] A fyftem of the feveral members, or¬ 
naments, and proportions of columns and pilafters ; or it is 
a regular arrangement of the projeding parts of a building, 
efpecially thofe of a column ; fo as to form one beautiful 
whole : or order is a certain rule for the proportions of co¬ 
lumns, and for the figures which fome of the parts ought to 
have, on the account of the proportions that are given them. 
There are five orders of columns ; three of which are Greek, 
•viz the doric, ionic, and Corinthian ; and two Italian, viz. 
the tufcan and compofite. The whole is compofed of two 
parts at leaft, the column and the entablature, and of four 
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parts at the moft; where there is a pedeftal underthe do 
lumns, and one acroter or little pedeftal on the top of the 
entablature. The column has three parts ; the bafe the 
fliaft, and the capital ; which parts are all different in the 
feveral orders. 

In the tufcan order, any height being given, divide it into 
ten parts and three quarters, called diameters, bv diameters 
is meant the thicknefs of the (baft at the bottom, the pe ^ 
deftal having two ; the column with bafe and capital, feven" 
and the entablature one and three quarters. 

In the doric orders the whole height being given, is divided 
into twelve diameters or parts, and one third ; the pedeftal 
having two and one third, the column eight, and the enta¬ 
blature two. 

In the ionic order, the whole height is dividedinto thirteen 
diameters and a half, the pedeftal having two and two thirds 
the column nine, and the entablature one and four fifths. * 
In the Corinthian order, the whole height is divided into 
fourteen diameters and a half, the pedeftal having three, the 
column nine and a half, and the entablature two. 

In the compofite order , the whole height is divided into fif¬ 
teen diameters and one third ; the pedeftal having three and 
one third, the column ten, and the entablature two. 

In a colonnade or range of pillars, the intercolumination or 
fpace between columns in the tufcan order , is four diameters. 
In the doric order , two and three quarters ; in the ionic or¬ 
der, two and a quarter; in the Corinthian order, two 3 and 
in the compofite order, one and a half. Builder's Dift. 

To O'rder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To regulate ; to adjuft ; to manage ; to condudl. 

To him that ordereth his converfation aright, will I fhew 
the falvation of God. PfA.i^. 

As the fun when it arifeth in the heaven, fo is the beauty 
of a good wife in the ordering of her houfe. Ecclus xxvi. 16. 
Thou haft ordered all in meafure, number, and weight. 

Wifd. xi. 20. 

Bias being afked how a man fhould order his life ? an- 
fwefed, as if a man fhould live long, or die quickly. Bacon. 

2. To manage ; to procure. 

The kitchin clerk that hight digeftion. 

Did order all the cates in feemly wife. Dairy Queen. 

3. To methodife; to difpofe fitly. 

Thefe were the orderings of them in their fervice, to come 
into the houfe of the Lord. 1 Chron. xxiv. 19. 

4. To direct; to command. 

5. To ordain to facerdotal fundlion. 

The book requireth due examination, and giveth liberty to 
object any crime againft fuch as are to be ordered. Whit gift. 
O'rderer. n.f [from order.] One that orders, methodiies, 
or regulates. 

That there fhould be a great difpofer and orderer of all 
things, a wife rewarder and punifher of good and evil, hath 
appeared fo equitable to men, that they have concluded it 
neceflary. , Suckling. 

O'rderless. adj. [from order.'] Diforderly; out of rule. 

All form is formlefs, order orderlefs, 

Save what is oppofite to England’s love. Shakefpeare. 

Orderliness, n. f. [from orderly.] Regularity; methodi- 
calnefs. 

O'rderly. adj. [from order.] 

1. Methodical; regular. 

The book requireth but orderly reading. Hooker. 

2 . Not tumultuous; well regulated. 

Balfour, by an orderly and well-governed march, palled 
in the king’s quarters without any confiderable lofs, to a place 
of fafety. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. According with eftablifhed method. 

As for the orders eftablifhed, fith the law of nature, of 
God and man, do all favourthat which is in being, till or¬ 
derly judgment of decifion be given againft it, it is butjuflice 
to exa£l obedience of you. Hooker's Pref 

A clergy reformed from popery in fuch a manner, as hap¬ 
pily to preferve the mean between the two extremes, in 
doarine, worfhip, and government, perfeaed this reforma¬ 
tion by quiet and orderly methods, free from thofe confulions 
and tumults that elfewhere attended it. Attcrbury. 

O'rderly. adv. [from order.] Methodically; according to 
order ; regularly ; according to rule. 

All parts of knowledge have been thought by wife men 
to be then moft orderly delivered and proceeded in, when t ey 
are drawn to their firft original. Hookei, o. 1. 

Afk him his name, and orderly proceed m 

To fwear him. Shakefp. Rub. HI. 

Make it orderly and well, 

According to the fafhion of tne time. Sbakejpeare. 

It is walled with brick and ftone, intermixed orderly, hanays. 
How ftiould thofe aaive particles, ever and , anon J L “^ 
by the occurfion of other bodies, whereof there is an infimt 
mace, fo orderly keep their cells without any 

flt in the body, when the principal parts, the heart and h- 
r, do their offices, and all the infenor fmaller vel^a 


ver. 
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arifes 


a fweet enjoyment upon the 
South's Serm. 


1. 


2 . 


orderly and duly, there 
whole, which we call health. 

D'rdinable. adj. [ordino, Lat.] Such as may be appointed. 

u All the ways of ceconomy God hath uled toward a ra¬ 
tional creature, to reduce mankind to that courfe of living 
which is moft perfe&ly agreeable to our nature, and by the 
mercy of God ordinable to eternal blifs. Hamm ; 

Ordinal, adj. [ordinal, Fr. ordinalis, Lat.] Noting order : 
as, fecond, third. 

The moon’s age is thus found, add to the epact the day 
of the month and the ordinal number of that month from 
March inclufive, becaufe the epacl begins at March, and 
the fum of thofe, calling away thirty or twenty-nine, as 
often as it arifeth, is the age bf the moon. Holder. 

Ordinal, n.f. [ordinal, Fr! ordinale, Latin.] A ritual 3 a 
book containing orders. Ainf. 

Ordinance, n.f. [ ordonnancc , French.] 

Law 3 rule j prefeript. 

It feemeth hard to plant any found ordinance , or reduce 
them to a civil government 3 fince all their ill cuftoms are 
permitted unto them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

V Let Richard and Elizabeth, 

The true fucceeders of each royal houfe. 

By God’s fair ordinance conjoin together ! Shakefp. 

Observance commanded. 

One ordinance ought not to exclude the other, much lefs 
to difparage the other, and leaft of all to undervalue that 
which is the moft eminent. Taylor. 

3. Appointment. 

Things created to fhew bare heads. 

When one but of my ordinance flood up. 

To fpeak of peace or war. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

a. A cannon. It is now generally written for diftindtion ord¬ 
nance ; its derivation is not certain. 

Caves and womby vaultages of France, 

Shall chide your trefpafs and return your mock. 

In fecond accent to his ordinance. Shakefp. Hen. V; 

Ordinarily, adv. [from ordinary.] 

1. According to eftablifhed rules ; according to fettled method. 

We are hot to look that the church ftiould change her 
publick laws and ordinances, made according to that which 
is judged ordinarily, and commonly fitteft for the whole, al¬ 
though it chance that for fome particular men the fame be 
found inconvenient. Hooker, b. iv. f. 12. 

Springs and rivers do not derive the water which they or¬ 
dinarily refund, from rain. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

2 , Commonly; ufually. 

The inftances of human ignorance were not only cleat 
ones, but fuch as are not fo ordinarily lufpedled. Glanv. 

Prayer ought to be more than ordinarily fervent and vi¬ 
gorous before the facrament. South's Sermons ; 

Ordinary, adj. [ordiriarius, Latin.] 

1. Eftablifhed ; methodical; regular. 

Though in arbitrary governments there may be a body of 
laws obferved in the ordinary forms of juftice, they are not 
fufficient to fecure any rights to the people; becaufe they 
may be difpenfed with. Adf/on's Freeholder. 

The {landing ordinary means of conviction failing to in¬ 
fluence them, it is not to be expeCted that any extraordinary 
means fhould be able to do it. Atterbury. 

2 . Common ; ufual. 

Yet did fhe only utter her doubt to her daughters, think¬ 
ing, fince the worft was paft, fhe would attend a further 
occafion, leaft over much hafle might feem to proceed of 
the ordinary miflike between fillers in law. Sidney. 

It is fufficient that Mofes have the ordinary credit of an 
hiftorian given him. Tillotfon, Serm. 1. 

This defignation of the perfon our author is more than 
ordinary obliged to take care of, becaufe he hath made the 
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You will wonder how fucli an ordinary fellow as Wood, 
cpuld get his majefty’s broad feal. Swiff. 

4. Ugly ; not handfome : as fhe is an ordinary woman. 
Ordinary, n.f. 

1. Eftablifhed judge of ecclefiaftical caiifes. 

The evil will 

Of all their parifhioners they had conftraln’d. 

Who to the ordinary of them compl.ain’d. Hubberd'* 

If fault be in thefe things any where juftly found, law hath 
refered the whole difpofition and redrefs thereof to the or¬ 
dinary of the place. Hooker, b. v. f 12. 

2. Settled eftablifhment. 

Spain had no other wars fave thofe which were grown in¬ 
to an ordinary ; now they have coupled therewith the extra¬ 
ordinary of the Valtoline and Palatinate. Bacon. 

3. Actual and conftant office. 

Villiers had an intimation of the king’s pleaflire td be 
his cup-bearer at large ; and the fummer following he was 
admitted, in ordinary. IVott «• 

4. Regular price of a meal. 

Our courteous Antony, 

Being barber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft ; 

And for his ordinary pays his heart 

For what his eyes eat only. Shakefp: Ant. and Cleopat. 

5. A place of eating eftablifhed at a certain price. 

They reckon all their errors for accomplifhments ; and all 
the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-houfe, or a 
gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers of flyle. Swift. 
To O'RDINATE. v. a. [ordinafus, Latin.] 

1. To appoint. 

Finding how the certain right did fland, 

With full confent this man did ordinate 

The heir apparent to the crown and land. Daniel. 
ORdinate. tidj. [ordinatus, Lat.] Regular ; methodical. 
Ordinate figures are fuch as have all their fides, and all their 
angles equal. Ray on the Creation: 

Ordina'tion. n. f [ordinatio, Lat. from ordinate.] 

1. Eftablifhed order or tendency; 

Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happinefs 
and mifery of life refpedtively. Norris. 

2. The aCt of invefling any man with facerdotal power. 

Though ordained by Arian bifhops, his ordination was ne¬ 
ver queflioned. Stilling fleet. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of 
a prime ruler of the church, and entrufted with a large diocefe 
under the immediate government of their refpedtive elders ; 
and thofe deriving authority from his ordination. South. 

ORdnance. n.f. [This was anciently written more frequently 
ordinance ; but ordnance is ufed for diftindtion.] Gannon; 
great guns. 

Have I hot heard great ordnance in the field ? 

And heav’n’s artillery thunder in the fldes ? Shakefp. 

When a fhip feels or rolls in foul weather; the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 

There are examples now of wounded peffons that have 
roared for anguifh and torment at the difcharge of ordnance, 
though at a very great diflance. Bentley's Serm. 

ORDO'NNANCE. n. f. [French.] Difpofition of figures in 
a pidlure. 

ORdure. n.f. [ordure, French; fro'm fordes, Lat. Skinner. 1 
Dung ; fifth. 

Gard’ners with ordure hide thofe roots 
That {hall firft fpring and be moft delicate. Shakefp . 

Working upon human ordure, and by long preparation 
rendering it odoriferous, he terms it zibetta occidentalis. Brown. 
We added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ encreafe the fteaming ordures of the flage. Dryden. 

Renew’d by ordure's fympathetick forced 
As oil’d with magic juices for the courfe, Pope. 

Vig’rous he rifes. 


conveyance, as well as the power itfelf, facred. Locke. VJ iu C5 

There is nothing more ordinary than children’s receiving; Ore n f c nv _ t-i . u • n 

into theinminds propofitions from their parents ; which be- j. Metal^nfrefined ; metal ‘yet in 
mg fattened by degrees, are at laft, whether true or falfe, - — - } 1 ltS mineral ltate * 

r *fed there. Locke. 

Method is not lefs requifite in ordinary converfation, than 
in writing. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 476. 

;• Mean ; of low rank. 

Thefe are the paths wherein ye have walked, that are of 
the ordinary fort of men ; thefe are the very fteps ye have 
trodden, and the manifeft degrees whereby ye are of your 
guides and directors trained up in that fchool. Hooker. 

Men of common capacity, and but ordinary judgment* 
are not able to difeern what things are fitteft for each kind 
and ftate of regiment. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

^very ordinary reader, upon the publifhingof a new poem, 

. s w j U a ^d ill-nature enough to turn feveral paffages of it 
mto ndicuto, and very often in the right place. Addifon 
. My Speculations, when fold Angle, are delights for the 
rich and wealthy ; after fome time they come to the market 
in § reat quantities, and are every ordinary man’s money. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 488. 


Round about him lay on every fide. 

Great heaps of gold that never would be fpent; 

Of which fome were rud t ore not purify’d 
Of Mulciber’s devouring, element Fairy Queen. 

They would have brought them the gold ore aboardriieir* 

. . Raleigh's Apology. 

A hill not far, 

Shone with a glofly feurf, undoubted fign 

Thai in his womb was hid metallic orej 

The work of igbhur. Milton’s Paradlf, Loll, h. i. 

Who have labour’d more 
To fearch the treafures of the Roman ftore 
Or dig Grecian mines for purer ore ? 5 Rofcommcn. 

__ T We waI k m dreams on fairy land, 

^^t re r S ° 1C ! en ° re]ltS mixt with cc ^imon fimd. Dryden. 

I hole who unripe veins in mines explore, 

nch bed a S am the warm turf lay, 

1 ill time digefts the yet imperfetf ore. 

And know it will be gold another day. Dryden. 

, Thofe 
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Thofe profounder regions they explore. 

Where metals ripen in vaft cakes of ore. Garth. 

2 . Metal. 

The liquid ore he drain’d 

Firft his own tools; then what might elfe be wrought, 
Fufile, or grav’n in metal. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

O'reweed. 7 n. f A weed either growing upon the rocks un- 
Orewood. ) der high water mark, or broken from the bot¬ 
tom of the fea by rough weather, and caft upon the next 
by the wind and flood. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

O'rgal. n. f. Lees of wine. Ainf. 

O'RGAN. n. f. [organe , Fr. op^avov.] 

1. Natural inftrument; as the tongue is the organ of fpeech, 
the lungs of refpiration. 

When he {hall hear {he died upon his words, 

The ever lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 

Than when fhe liv’d indeed. Shakefpeare. 

For a mean and organ , by which this operative virtue 
might be continued, God appointed the light to be united, 
and gave it alfo motion and heat. Raleigh. 

The aptnefs of birds is not fo much in the conformity of 
the organs of fpeech, as in their attention. Bacon. 

Wit and will 

Can judge and chufe, without the body’s aid ; 

Tho’ on fuch objeXs they are working ftill. 

As thro’ the body’s organs are convey’d. Davies. 

2 . An inftrument of mufick confuting of pipes filled with wind 
and of flops, touched by the hand. [ Orgue , Fr.J 

A hand of a vaft extenfion, and a prodigious number of 
fingers playing upon all the organ pipes in the world, and 
making every one found a particular note. Keil. 

While in more lengthen’d notes and flow. 

The deep, majeftick, folemn organs blow. Pope. 

Orga nical. I rorganique> Fr. organicus, Lat.] 

ORGA NICK. S J L 6 . , , , 

1. Confifting of various parts co-operating with each other. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In birds, heav’n’s chorifters, organick throats ; 

Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. DoHne, 

He with ferpent tongue 

Organick , or impulfe of vocal air, t> 7 a 

His fraudulent temptation thus began; Milt. P- Coft- 
The organical ftruXure of human bodies, whereby they 
live and move and are vitally informed by the foul, is the 
workmanfhip of a moft wife, powerful, and beneficent be- 
* n g. < Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Inftrumental*; aXing as inftruments of nature or art, to a 
certain end. 

Read with them thofe organick arts which enable men to 
difcourfe and write perfpicuoufly, elegantly, and according 
to the fitted ftyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton. 

3. RefpeXing organs. . 

She could not produce a monfter of any thing that hath 
more vital and organical parts than a rock of marble. . Ray. 

They who want the fenfe of difcipline, or hearing, are 
alfo by confequence deprived of fpeech, not by any imme¬ 
diate, organical indifpofition, but for want of difcipline. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 

Orga'nically. adv. [from organical.] By means of organs 
or inftruments ; by organical difpofition of parts; 

All ftones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables ; that 
is, grow organically from proper feeds, as well as plants. 

Locke on Nat. Philofophy. 

Orga'nic alness. n.f [from organical.] State of being or- 

Organism. n.f [from organ.] Organical ftruXure. 

How admirable is the natural ftruXure or orgamfm of bo- 
^• es Grew's Cofmol. b. i. c. 4. 

O'rg ANIST. n.f. [ organise , Fr. from organ.] One who plays 

° n He e is°rW> ^ <**« that office in apubiick choir. 

Organization, n.f. [from organize.] Conftruaion in which 
the parts are fo difpofed as to be fubfement to each other 
Every man’s fenfes differ as much from others.n then figure, 
colour, nte, and infinite other peculiarmes in the ■organiza¬ 
tion, as any one man’s can from .tfelf, through divers acci¬ 
dental variations. . Glanv. cepf c. xxn. 

That being then one plant, which has fuch an organiza¬ 
tion of parts in one coherent body, partaking of 
mon life, it continues to be the fame plant, though hat life 
be communicated to new particles of matter, in a 
tinued organization. _ ’ 

To Organize, v. a. [ organifer , Fr. from «-•?*»•] ° ~ 

ftrud fo as that one part co-operates with another, 

“ReLil doth organize the body, and give unto every 
member thereof that fubftance, quantity, and ffiape, which 


nature feeth moft expedient, fo the inward grace of facra- 
ments may teach what ferveth beft for their outward form 

Hooker, b. v. f eg 

A genial and cherifhing heat fo aXs upon the fit and* 
obfequious matter, wherein it was harboured, as to organize 
and faftiion that difpofed matter according to the exigencies 
of its own nature. 

Thofe nobler faculties in the mind, matter organized could 
never produce. Ray on the Creation, 

The identity of the fame man confifts in a participation 
of the fame continued life, by conftantly fleeting particles in 
filcceflion vitally united to the fame organized body. Lbcke. 

O'rganloft. n.f. [organ and loft.] The loft where the or¬ 
gans ftand. 

Five young ladies of no fmall fame for their great feve- 
rity of manners, would go no where with their lovers but to 
an organloft in a church, where they had a cold treat and 
fome few opera fongs. Tatler , N°. 61. 

O'rganpipe. n.f. [organ and pipe.] The pipe of a mulical 
organ. 

The thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organpipe pronounc’d 

The name of Profper. Shakefpeare's Tempefi. 

O'rgany. n.f [origanum, Lat.] An herb. Ainf. 

Orga'sm. n.f. [orgafmey Fr. opyourpo?.] Sudden vehemence. 
By means cf the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the fpirits ftiould be allayed, 
and perturbations of the mind quieted. Derham's Phyfco-Tbeol. 

O'rgeis. n.f A fea-filh, called likewife organling. Both feem 
a corruption of the orkenyling, as being taken on the Or- 
keny coaft. Ainf. 

Orgi'llous. adj. [orgueilleuxy French.] Proud ; haughty. 

From ifles of Greece 

The princes orgillous, their high blood chafed, 

Have to the pert of Athens fent their {hips. Shakefp. 

O'rgies. n.f. [orgies, Fr. orgia, Lat.] Mad rites of Bacchus; 
frantick revels. 

Thefe are nights 
Solemn to the {hining rites, 

Of the fairy prince and knights, 

While the moon their orgies lights. Ben. Johnfon, 

She feign’d noXurnal orgies ; left my bed, 

And, mix’d with Trojan dames, the dances led. Dryd. 

O'richalch. n.f. [orichalcum, Lat.] Brafs, 

Not Bilbo fteel, nor brafs from Corinth fet, 

Nor coftly orichalch from ftrange Phoenice, 

But fuch as could both Phoebus’ arrows ward, 

And th’ hailing darts of heav’n beating hard. Spenfer. 

O'RIENT. adj. [ oriens , Latin.] 

1. Rifing as the fun. 

Moon that now meet’ft the orient fun, now fly’ft 
With the fix’d ftars. Milton's Par. Loft, b. v. 

When fair mom orient in heav’n appear’d. Milton. 

2 . Eaftern; oriental. 

3. Bright; {hining; glittering; gaudy; fparkling. 

The liquid drops of tears that you have fhed. 

Shall come again transform’d to orient pearl; 

Advantaging their loan with intereft, 

Oftentimes double gain of happinefs. Shakefp. 

There do breed yearly an innumerable company of gnats, 
whofe property is to fly unto the eye of the lion, as being a 
bright and orient thing. Abbot on the World. 

We have fpoken of the caufe of orient colours in birds ; 
which is by the finenefs of the ftrainer. Bacon's Nat. Hfi. 

Morning light 

More orient in yon weftern cloud, that draws 

O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. ^ Milton. 

In thick fhelter of black {hades imbowr’d. 

He offers to each weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a cryftal glafs. 

To quench the drouth of Pheebus. Milton. 

The chiefs about their necks the fcutcheons wore, 
With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. 

O'RIENT. n.f (orient, Fr.] Theeaft; the part where the hm 

ORIE'NTAL. adj. [oriental, French.] Eaftern; placed m 

r y i. r „ <«. » * “ afeffiSk 

£ %ome r afcribing hereto the generation of g old > “"“J'n- 
the bodies of this fituadon to receive fome a?pr°P 
fluence from the fun’s afeendent, and, v! . 

ORIE'NTAL. n.f An inhabitant of the eaftern parts of the 

W °They have been of that great ufe to following ages, as to 
be imitated by the Arabians and other orientals. fr 

Orientalism, n.f. [from oriental. j An uhom of the 
ftern languages; an eaftern mode of fpeech. 

Orie'ntality. 
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Orie'ntality. n.f. [from oriental.] State of being oriental. 
His revolution being regular, it hath no power nor effiacy 
peculiar from its orientality , but equally difperfeth his beams. 
^ Brown's V. Err . b. vi. 

O'rificl- n.f [orifice, Fr. orificium, Lat.] Any opening or 


Atterbury. 


Prior .. 


Prior. 


mory of fuch an original. 

Original of beings ! pow’r divine ! 

Since that I live and that I think, is thine. 

Thefe great orbs. 

Primitive founts, and origins of light. 

3. Firft copy ; archetype ; that from which any thing is tran- 
feribed or tranflated. In this lenfe origin is not ufed. 

Compare this tranflation with the original and the three 
firft ftanzas are rendered almoft word for word, and not only 
with the fame elegance, but with the fame turn of expreflion. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N y . 229. 
External material things, as the objeXs of fenfation; and 
the operations of our minds within, as the objeXs of re¬ 
flexion ; are the only originals from whence all our ideas take 
their beginnings. Locke. 

4. Derivation; defeent. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurft 
Againft the gods immortal hatred nurft ; 

An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood. 

Exprefling their original from blood. Dry den. 

ORIGINAL, adj. [ originel , Fr. originalis, Latin.] Primitive; 
priftine ; firft. 

The original queftion was, whether God by this law hath 
forbidden the giving any worftiip to himfelf by an image ? 

Stilling fleet on Idolatry . 
Had Adam obeyed God, his original perfeXion, the know¬ 
ledge and ability God at firft gave him, would ftill have 
continued. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

You ftill, fair mother, in your offspring trace 
The flock of beauty deftin’d for the race ; 

Kind nature, forming them the pattern took, 

From heav’n’s firft work, .and Eve’s original look. Prior, 

Ori'ginally. adv. [from original.] 

1. Primarily ; with regard to the firft caufe. 

A very great difference between a king that holdeth his 
crown by a willing aX of eftates, and one that holdeth it 
originally by the law of nature and defeent-of blood. Bacon. 

A prefent blefiing upon our fafts, is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, nor becomes due to us from his vera- 

Clt y* Smallridge's Sermons. 

2. At firft. 

The metallic and mineral matter, found in the perpendi¬ 
cular intervals of the ftrata, was originally , and at. the time 
of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thofe ftrata. Woodw. 

3* As the firft author. 

For what originally others writ. 

May be fo well difguis’d and fo improv’d, 

That with fome juftice it may pafs for yours. Rofcomm. 

Ori'ginalness. n. f. [from original.] The quality or ftate 
or being original. 

f~\ f ' O 

origin ary. adj. [originaire, Fr. from origin.] 

i- ProduXive ; cauftng exiftence. 

The produXion of animals in the originary way, requires 
a certain degree of warmth, which proceeds from the fun’s 

, , . Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

2.. primitive ; that which was the firft ftate. 

Remember I am built of clay, and muft 
Refolve to my originary duft. Sandy's Par. on Job. 


To Originate, v. a. [from origin.] To bring into exis¬ 


tence. 


I he a<X 


perforation. 

1 The prince of Orange, in his firft hurt by the Spanifh 
boy could find no means to ftanch the blood, but was fain 
to have the orifice of the wound flopped by men’s thumbs, 
fucceeding one another for the fpace of two days. Bacon. 
Their mouths 


With hideous orifice gap’d on us wide, 

Portending hollow truce. Milton's Par. LoJI, b. vi. 

iEtna wa^ bored through the top with a monftruous ori- 
r Addifon's Guardian , N°. 103. 

"Blood-letting, Hippocrates faith, Ihould be done with 
broad lancets or fwords, in order to make a large orifice by 
ftabbing or pertufion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

O'RIFLAMB. n.f. [probably a corruption of auriflamma, Lat. 
or f.amme d'or , Fr. in like manner as orpiment is corrupted.] 
A golden ftandard. _ _ Ainf 

O'rigan. n.f [origan, Fr. origanum, Lat.] Wild marjorum. 

I faw her in her proper hue, 

Bathing herfelf in origan and thyme. Fairy ghieen. 

O'rigin. \ n . f [origine,¥r. origo, Lat.] 

Original. $ J 

1. Beginning; firft exiftence. 

The facred hiftorian only treats of the origins of terreftrial 
animals. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Fountain ; fource ; that which gives beginning or exiftence. 

Nature which contemns its origin , 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelf. Shakefp. King Lear. 
If any ftation upon earth be honourable, theirs was ; and 
their pofterity therefore have no reafon to blufti at the me- 


Origina'tion. n. f. [originatio, Lat. from originate.] 
of bringing into exiftence ; firft produXion. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind Seems to be 
univerSal; but the particular methods of that origination ex¬ 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Hale. 

This eruca is propagated by animal parents, to wit, but¬ 
terflies, after the common origination of all caterpillars. Ray . 

Defcartes firft introduced the fancy of making a world, 
and deducing the origination of the univerfe from mechanical 
principles. Keil. 

O'kisons. n.f [oraifon , French: this word is varioufly ac¬ 
cented ; Shakefpeare has the accent both on the firft and Se¬ 
cond Syllables; Milton and Crafhaw on the firft, others on 
the Second.] A prayer ; a Supplication. 

Nymph, in thy orifons 

Bq all thy fins remember’d. Shakefp. Hamlet - 

Alas ! your too much love and care of me. 

Are heavy orifons ’gainft this poor wretch. Shakefp. 

He went into St. Paul’s church, where he had orifons and 
Te Deum Sung. Bacon's Henry VII. 

My wakeful lay {hall knock 
At th’ oriental gates, and duly mock 
The early larks ftiriil orifons, to be 

An anthem at the day’s nativity. Crafhaw. 

His daily orifons attraX our ears. Sandys on Job. 

Lowly they bow’d, adoring, and began 
Their orifons, each morning duly paid. 

So went he on with his orifons. 

Which, if you mark them well, were wife ones. 

Here at dead of night 
The hermit oft, mid his orifons , hears 
Aghaft the voice of time departing tow’rs. 

O'rlop. n.f [overloop , Dutch.] The middle deck. 

A Small Ship of the king’s called the Penfie, was affailed by 
the Lyon, a principal fliip of Scotland ; wherein the Penfie 
fo applyed her {hot, that the Lyon’s o?~eloop was broken, her 
fails and tackling torn ; and laftjy, {he was boarded and 
taken. Hayward . 

Q'RNAMENT. n.f. [ornamentum, Lat. ornement, Fr.] 

1. Embellishment; decoration. 

So may the outward {hows be Ieaft themfelves ; 

The world is ftill deceiv’d with ornament. Shakefp . 

The Tufcan chief, to me has fent 
Their crown, and ev’ry regal ornament. Dry den. 

No circumftances of life can place a man fo far below the 
notice of the world, but that his virtues or vices will render 


Milton. 


Cotton , 


Dyer. 

Skinn. 


him, in fome degree, an ornament or difgrace to his pro- 


Rogers, Serm. 9. 


feflion. 

2 . Honour ; that which confers dignity. 

The perfons of different qualities in both fexes, are in¬ 
deed allowed their different ornaments ; but thefe .are by no 
means coftly, being rather defigned as marks cf diftinXion 
than to make a figure. Addifon on Italy. 

Orname'ntal. adj. [from ornament .] Serving to decoration - 
giving embellifliment. 

Some think it moft ornamental to wear their bracelets on 
their wrifts, others about their ancles. Brown. 

If the kind be capable of more perfeXion, though rather 
in the ornamental parts of it, than the effential, wliat rules 
of morality or refpeX have I broken, in naming the defeXs 
that they may hereafter be amended ? Dryden. 

Even the Heathens have efteemed this variety not only 
ornamental to the earth, but a proof of the wifdom of the 
creator. Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

If no advancement of knowledge can be had from univer¬ 
sities, the time there Spent is loft; every ornamental part of 
education is better taught elfewhere. Swift on Religion. 

Orname'ntally. adv. [from ornamental.] In Such a man¬ 
ner as may confer embellishment. 

Ornamented, adj. [from ornament.] Embellilhed ; be¬ 
decked. 

O'RNATE. adj. [ornatus, Lat.] Bedecked; decorated; fine. 

What thing of fea or laird, 

Female of fex it feems, 

That fo bedeck’d, ornate and gay, 

Comes this way failing. Milton's Agoniftes. 

Ornateness. n.J. [from ornate.] Finery; ftate of beina; 
embelliftied. & 

Orna'ture. n.f [ornatus, Lat.] Decoration. Ainf 

Orni'scopist. n.f. [2 ? v.c and ■{^cvroc.] One who examined 
the flight of birds in order to foretel futurity. 

Sm N Du?^f' 0GY ; ”•/ [”?«« and Aoj-o;.] A difcourfe on birds. 

ORPHAN. n.f. [op(paM< ; orfhelin, Fr.] A child who has 
loft father or mother, or both. 

Poor orphan in the wide world fcattered. 

As budding branch rent from the native tree. 

And thrown forth until it be withered : 

Such is the ftate of man. Fairv ^ueen h ii 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 3 

To reave the orphan ot his patrimony, 

18 S 
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To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right, 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? Shakefp. 

Sad widows, by thee rifled, weep in vain, 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

The fea with fpoils his angry bullets ftrow. 

Widows and orphans making as they go. Waller. 

Pity, with a parent’s mind. 

This helplefs orphan whom thou leav’ft behind;. Dryden. 

O'rphan. adj. [orphelin , Fr.J Bereft of parents. 

This king left orphan both of father and mother, found 
his eftate, when he came to age, fo disjointed even in the 
nobleft and ftrongefl: limbs of government, that the name 
of a king was grown odious. Sidney, b. ii. 

Orphanage. } n.f. [ orphelinage , Fr. from orphan .] State 

Orphanism. ) of an orphan. 

Orpi'ment. n.f. [auripigmentum , Lat. orpiment, orpin, Fr.] 
True and genuine orpiment is a foliaceous foflil, fometimes 
found in mafles of two or three inches diameter, and one 
ihch in thicknefs ; but it is oftener met with in fmaller con¬ 
geries of flakes from an eighth of an inch to a third in dia¬ 
meter, lodged in zarnich. See Zarnich. It is of a fine 
and pure texture, remarkably heavy, and its colour is a 
bright and beautiful yellow, like that of gold. It is not 
hard but very tough, eafily bending without breaking : fome 
have declared orpiment to be only mufeovy talk, ftained by acci¬ 
dent. But talk is always elaftick, but orpiment not fo ; talk 
alfo remains unaltered in the ftrongefl: fire, whereas orpiment 
melts readily, and as readily burns away. Orpiment has 
been fuppofed to contain gold, and is found in mines of 
gold, filver, and copper, and fometimes in the ft rata of marl. 
It is frequent in the Eaft-Indies and the Turkifh dominions, 
the fineft coming from Smyrna. We have it alfo jn Ger¬ 
many and Saxony. The ancients were well acquainted with 
this drug, which they called arfenicon ; and though they 
were utterly unacquainted with the poifonous fubftance called 
arfenick, yet orpiment has been by fome very unjuftly deemed 
a poifon; but it appears to be an innocent medicine which 
the ancients preferibed internally. The painters are very 
fond of it as a gold colour. Hill's Mat. Med. 

For the golden colour, it may be made by fome fmall mixture 
of orpiment , fuch as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy ; it 
will eafily recover that which the iron lofeth. Bacon. 

Qrphanotrophy. n.f. [og(pa.vos and 1 go(py.] An hofpital 
for orphans. 

O'rpine. n.f [orpin, Fr.] Liverer or rofe root, anacampferos, 
Lelephum, or Rhodia radis. A plant. It hath a rofe fhaped 
flower, confifting of feveral leaves placed orbicularly ; out of 
whofe many-leaved empalement rifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a three-cornered fruit, confifting of one cell, 
which is filled with roundifti feeds : the leaves are placed alter¬ 
nately on the branches. It is a low plant, whofe branches trail 
on the ground ; the leaves are fmall and roundifih, of a glau¬ 
cous colour, and of a pretty thick confidence. The flowers 
are fmall, and of a whitifh green colour. Miller. 

Cool violets and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Spenfer. 

O'RRERY. n.f An inftrument which by many complicated 
movements reprefents the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
It was firft made by Mr. Rowley, a mathematician born at 
Litchfield, and fo named from his patron the earl of Orrery : 
by one or other of this family almoft every art has been en¬ 
couraged or improved. 

O rris.° n. f [oris, Latin.] A plant and flower. 

It hath no leaves to the flower, but confifts of many fta- 
mina arifing from a five-leaved empalement. The pointal 
becomes the feed, which is flat and orbicular, and mclofed 
in the empalement* which becomes a foliaceous capfule, in 
which are included two forts of feeds. Miller. 

The nature of the orris root is almoft Angular ; for roots 
that are in any degree fweet, it is but the fame fweetnels 
with the wood or leaf ; but the orris is not fweet in the leaf; 
neither is the flower any thing fo fweet as the root. Bacon. 

O'rris. n.f. [old Fr.] A fort of gold or filver lace. 

Orts « J. feldom with a fmgular. [This word is derived 
by Skinner from ort, German, the fourth part of any thing ; 
by Mr. Lye more reafonably from orda, Irifti, a fragment. 
In Anglo Saxon, ord fignifies the beginning; whence in fome 
provinces odds and ends ; for ords and ends fignify remnants, 
fcattered pieces, refufe; from ord thus ufed probably came 
ert.] Refufe ; things left or thrown away. 

He muft be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth ; 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abje& orts and imitations. Shakefp. Jul. Cezf 

The fra< 9 :ions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, feraps, the bits* and greafy reliques 
Of her o’er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Much good do’t you then ; 

Brave plufh and velvet men. 

Can feed on orts and fafe in your ftage-cloths; 

Dare quit, upon your oaths. 

The ftagers, and the ftage-wrights too. Ben. John]on. 


O'RTHODOX. adj. [o^o? and dWw ; orthodox, Fr.] Sound 
in opinion and dodtrine ; not heretical. 

Be you perfuaded and fettled ia the true proteftant religion 
profefled by the church of England ; which is as found and 
orthodox in the dodtrine thereof, as any Chriftian church in 
the world. Bacon , 

Eternal blifs is not immediately fuperftru&cd on the moft 
orthodox beliefs ; but as our Saviour faith, if ye know thefe 
things, happy are ye if ye do them ; the doing mull: be firft 
fuperftrudted on the knowing or believing, before any hap- 
pinefs can be built on it. Hammond. 

O'rthodoxly. adv. [ from orthodox. ] With foundnels of 
opinion. 

The dodlrinc of the church of England, exprefled in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and fo orthodoxly fettled, as 
cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to the honour 
of our religion. Bacon. 

O'rthodox y. n.f. [oftoSfla ; orthodoxie , Fr. from orthodox.] 
Soundnefs in opinion and dodfcrine. 

I do not attempt explaining the myfteries of the chriftian 
religion, fince Providence intended there fiiould be myfteries, 
it cannot be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good lenie, to 
go about it. ^ Swift. 

O'rthodromicks. n.f. [from and iLo'a©*.] The art 
of failing in the ark of fome great circle, which is the fiiorteft 
or ftraighteft diftance between any two points on the fur- 
face of the globe. Harris. 

O' RTHODROMY. n. f [o^S^ and $Jy .(&; erthodromie, Fr.] 
Sailing in a ftraight courfe. 

O'RTHOGON. n.f. [o^o? and yuviu.] A redfangled figure. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of com¬ 
partments ; your cylinder for vaulted turrets and round build¬ 
ings ; your orthogen and pyramid, for fharp fteeples. Peach. 

O'rthogonal. adj. [ orthogonel , Fr. from orthogon. ] Redtan- 
gular. 

O'rthographer. n. f. [o^S-o? and ygo£(pu.] One who fpells 
according to the rules of grammar. 

He was wont to fpeak plain, like an honeft man and a 
foldier; and now he is turn’d orthographer, his words are juft 


fo many ftrange difhes. Shakefp fare. 

Orthographical, n.f [from orthography. ] 

1. Rightly fpelled. 

2. Relating to the fpelling. 

I received from him the following letter, which, after 
having rectified fome little orthographical miftakes, I (hall 
make a prefent of to the public. Addifon's Spectator. 

3. Delineated according to the elevation, not the ground-plot. 

In the orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true de¬ 
lineation and the juft dixnenfions of each face, and of what 
belongs to it. Mortimer's Hujb . 

OrthograPhically. adv. [from orthographical .] 

1. According to the rules of fpelling. 

2. According to the elevation. 

ORTHO'GRAPHY. n.f. [ofto; andygoltpu; orthographic, Fr.] 

1. The part of grammar which teaches how words fhould be 
fpelled. 

This would render languages much more eafy to be learned, 
as to reading and pronouncing, and efpecially as to the writ¬ 
ing them, which now as they ftand we find to be trouble- 
fome, and it is no fmall part of grammar which treats of 
orthography and right pronunciation. Holder. 

2. The art or practice of fpelling. 

In London they clip their words after one manner about 
the court, another in the city, and a third in the fuburbs; 
all which reduced to writing, would entirely confound ortho¬ 
graphy. Swift. 

3. The elevation of a building delineated. 

You have the orthography or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof with a fcale of feet and inches. 

Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Ortho'pnoea. n.f. [o^ottvoiu ; orthopnee, Fr.] A diforder 
of the lungs, in which refpiration can be performed only in 
tre upright pofture. 

His difeafe was an afthma oft turning to an orthopncea^ ; the 
caufe a tranflation of tartarous humours from his joints to 
his lungs. Harvey on Confumptions• 

OPtive. adj. [orfive, Fr. ortivus, Lat.] Relating to the rifing 
of any planet or ftar. 

C7RL0LAN. n.f [French.] A fmall bird accounted very de¬ 
licious. 

Nor ortolans nor god wits. Cowley. 

Q'rval. n.f. [orvale,Fr. orvala, Lat.] The herb clary. Did. 

Orvie'tan. n.f [orvietano, Italian; fo called from a moun¬ 
tebank at Orvieto in Italy.] An antidote or counter poifon; 
a medicinal compofition or ele&uary, good againft P 01 ^^ 

Oscheo'cele. n.f. [o<r^fov and xi?A?i.] A kind of hernia when 
the inteftines break into the ferottim. ? 

Oscilla'tion. n. f [ ofcillum, Latin.] The aeft of mowng 
backward and forward like a pendulum. 

Osci'llatory. adj* [ ofcillum , Lat.] Moving backwards an 
forwards like a pendulum. ry j ie 
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The a&ions upon the folids are ftimulating or increafing 
their vibrations, or of dilatory motions. Arbuthnot. 

Osci'tancy. n.f. [ofeitantia, Lat.] 
j. The adt of yawning. 

2. Unufual fleepinefs; carelefliiefs. 

If perfons of fo circumfpedf a piety, have been thus over¬ 
taken, what fecurity can there be for our wrecklefs ofcitancy ? 

Government of the Longue. 
It might proceed from the ofcitancy of tranferibers, who, 
to difpatch their work the fooner, ufed to write all numbers 
in cyphers. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 470. 

Osci'tant. adj. [ofeitans, Latin.] 

1. Yawning; unulually fleepy. 

2. Sleepy; fluggifh. 

Our ofeitant lazy piety gave vacancy for them, and they 
will now lend none back again for more adtive duty. 

Decay of Piety. 

OscitaPion. n.f [ ofeito, Lat.] The adt of yawning. 

I (ball defer confidering this fubjedt till I come to my trea- 
tife of ofeitation, laughter, and ridicule. Latler, N*\ 63. 
O'sier. n.f. [ofier, French.] A tree of the willow kind, grow¬ 
ing by the water, of which the twigs are ufed for bafket- 
work. 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. Shak . 

Ere the fun advance his burning eye, 

I muft fill up this ofier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers. Shakefp. 

Bring them for food fweet boughs and ofiers cut. 

Nor all the winter long thy hay rick fhut. May's Virg. 

Like her no nymph can willing ofiers bend. 

In bafket-works, which painted ftreaks commend. Dryd. 
Along the marfhes fpread. 

We made the of.er fringed bank our bed. Po. Odyff. 

O'smund. n.f A plant. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

It grows upon bogs in divers parts of England. Miller. 
O'spray. n. f. [corrupted from ofifraga, Latin.] The fea- 
eagle, of which it is reported, that when he hovers in the 
air, all the fifh in the water turn up their bellies, and lie 
ftill for him to feize which he pleafes. Hanmer. 

I think he’ll be to Rome 
A3 is the ofpray to the fifh who takes it, 

By lovereignty of nature. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Among the fowls fhall not be eaten, the eagle, the oflirrage, 
and the ofpray. Numbers xi. 13. 

GSSELEL. n. f. [ French. ] A little hard fubftance arifing 
on the infide of a horfe’s knee, among the fmall bones ; it 
grows out of a gummy fubftance which faftens thofe bones 
together. Farrier's Did. 

O'ssicle. n f. [officulum, Latin.] A fmall bone. 

There are three very little bones in the ear, upon whofe 
right conftitution depends the due tenfion of the tympanum ; 
and if the a£hon of one little mufcle, which ferves to draw 
one of thefe officles, fixt to the tympanum, be loft or abated, 
the tenfion of that membrane ceafing, found is hindred from 
coming into the ear. Holder on Speech. 

O'ssifick. adj. [ojfa and facio, Lat.] Having the power of 
making bones, or changing carneous or membranous to 
bony fubftance. 

If the caries be fuperficial, and the bone firm, you may 
by medicaments confume the moifture in the caries, dry the 
bone, and difpofe it, by virtue of its offifick faculty, to thruft 
out a callus, and make feparation of its caries. Wifeman. 
Ossification, n. f. [ from ojfify. ] Change of carneous’ 
membranous, or cartilaginous, into bony fubftance. 

Offifcations or indurations of the artery, appear fo con- 
ftantly in the beginnings of aneurifms, that it is not eafy to 
judge whether they are the caufe or the effea of them. Sharp » 

USSI L F r A /?^ n 'f' offifrague, Fr.] A kind of eagle, 

whole flefh is forbid under the name of gryphon. The o(R- 
fraga or ofpray, is thus called, becaufe it breaks the bones 
ot animals in order to come at the marrow. It is faid to 
mg up bodies in church-yards, and eat what it finds in the 
bones, which has been the occafion that the Latins called 
it avu bujlaria. 

Among the fowls fhall not be eaten the eaele and the 
W'frage, and the ofpray. AW. xi. i 9 

V - “■ W a and /“"-] To change to bone. 

1 he dilated aorta every where in the neighbourhood of 
the cyft ,s generally cjfifyed. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Z° R ° US - ad j- [#' and van .J Devouring bones. 

1 he bore of the gullet is not in all creatures alike an- 
werable to the body or ftomach : as in the fox, which feeds 
n bones, and fwallows whole, or with little chewino- • 
lar<* nCXt m 3 d ° g and ° ther °Jfi vorous quadrupeds, it is very 
O'ssua p v r r rr • T Derham's Phyfico-Lheol. 

where L h f ' La VJ A charnel houfe i a P la “ 

Ost 16 k° nes ^ ea( I people are kept. Did. 

Oust. $ n ’f A veflel upon which hops or malt are dried. Did. 
tokening^ O fl en do, Lat.] Showing; be- 
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O'sTENT. n.f [ojlentum, Latin.] 

Appearance; air; manner; mien. 

Ufe all th’ obfervance of civility. 

Like one well ftudied in a fad ojlent , 

To pleafe his grandam. Shakefp. Merch. of Vrn , 

Show ; token. Thefe fenfes are peculiar to Shakefpearc „ 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
To courtfhip, and fuch fair ojlents of love 
As fhall conveniently become you there. Shakefp • 

3. A portent; a prodigy ; any thing ominous. 

Latinus, frighted with this dire ojlent , 

For counfel to his father Faunus went; 

And fought the fhades renown’d for prophecy, 

Which nfear Albunia’s fulph’rous fountain lie. Dryden . 
Ostinta'tfon. n.f. [ojlentat ion, Fr. ojlentatio , Lat.] 

1. Outward fhow; appearance. 

If thefe fhows be not outward, which of you 
But is four Volfcians ? — 

— March on my fellows ; 

Make good this ojlentation , and you fhall 
Divide in all with us. Shakefp. Coriolanus » 

You are come 

A market-maid to Rome, and have prevented 

The ojlentation of our love. Shakefpearc. 

2. Ambitious difplay; boaft; vain fhow. This is the ufual 
fenfe. 

If all thefe fecret fprings of detraction fail, yet a vain 
ojlentation of wit fets a man on attacking an eftablifhed 
name, and facrificing it to the mirth and laughter of thole 
about him. Addifon's Spedator, N$. 256. 

He knew that good and bountiful minds were fometimes 
inclined to ojlentation, and ready to cover it with pretence 
of inciting others by their example, and therefore checks 
this vanity: Take heed, fays he, that you do not your alms 
before men, to be feen. Alter bury. 

3. A fhow; a fpe&acle. Not in ufe. 

The king would have me prefent the princefs with fome 
delightful ojlentation, fhow, pageant, antick, or firework. 

Sbakefpeare’s Love's Lab. Lcjl. 

OSTENTA'TIOUS. adj. [ojlento, Latin.] Boaftful ; vain; 
fond of fhow; fond to expofe to view. 

Your modefty is fo far from being ojlentatious of the good 
you do, that it blufhes even to have it known ; and therefore 
I muft leave you to the fatisfaeftion of your own .confidence, 
which, though a filent panegyrick, is yet the beft. Dryden . 

They let Ulyfles into his difpofition, and he feems to be 
ignorant, credulous, and ojlentatious. Broome on the Odyjf. 

Ostenta tiously. adv. [from ojlentatious. ] Vainly; boaft- 
fully. 

Ostenta'tiousness. n.f [from ojlentatious.'] Vanity; boaft- 
fulnefs. 

Ostenta'tour. n.f. [ojlentateur, Fr. ojlento, Lat.] A boafter ; 
a vain fetter to fhow. 

Osteo colla. n. f [oreov and ycoWcbca ; ojleocolle , Fr.] OJleocolla 
is frequent in Germany, and has long been famous for bring¬ 
ing on a callus in fractured bones; but the prefent practice 
with us takes no notice of it. Pint's Mat. Med. 

OJleocolla is a fpar, generally coarfe, concreted with earthy 
or ftony matter, precipitated by water, and incrufted upon 
flicks, ftones, and other like bodies. Woodward. 

Osteoscope, n. f [orsov and xodloo ; ojleocope, Fr.] Pains in 
the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes that en- 
compaft them. Did. 

Oste'ology. n. f. [ofiov and xiyu ; ojleologie, Fr.] A deferip- 
tion of the bones. 

Richard Farloe, well known for his acutenefs in difle&ion 
of dead bodies, and his great fkill in ojieology, has now laid 
by that prance. Latter, N°. 62. 

Osti ary. n.f [ oflium , Lat.] The opening at which a ri- 
ever difembogues itfelf. 

It is generally received, that the Nilus hath feven ojliaries , 
that is, by feven channels difburtheneth itfelf unto the fea. 

Brown's VAgar Errours, b. vi. 

O'stler. n. f [ hojlelier , French.] The man who takes care 
of horfes at an inn. 

The fmith, the ojller, and the boot-catcher* ought to par- 

_ take ‘ Siuift's Dired. to the Groom . 

O'stlery. ni f [hojlelerie, French.] The place belonging to 
the oftler. 0 & 

O'stracism. n.f [Ss-puy.io-y.os ; ojlracifme, Fr.] A manner of 
palling fentence, in which the note of acquital or condem¬ 
nation was marked upon a fhell which the voter threw 
into a veflel. Banifhment ; publick cenfure. 

Virtue in courtiers hearts 
Suffers an ojlracifn , and departs ; 

Profit, eafe, fitnefs, plenty, bid it go, 

B“t whither, only knowing; you, I know. Donne. 

Bubhck envy is as an ojiracifm, that eclipfeth men when 
they grow too great; and therefore it is a bridle to keep 
them within bounds. Bason’s EJTays , N». o. 

Hyperbolus by fufFering did traduce 
The ojiracifm , and fham’d it out of ufe. CUavcland. 

This 
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This man, upon a flight and falle accufation of favouring 
arbitrary power, was banifhed by ojiracifm ; which in Englifh 
would fignrfy, that they voted he fhould be removed from 
their prefence and council for ever. Swift. 

Ostra'cites. n. f. OJlracites expreffes the common oyfter in 
its foffil ftate, under whatever circumftances it has been pe¬ 
trified. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

O'strich. n. f [autruche , Fr. Jlruthio , Lat. ] Ojlrich is 
ranged among birds. It is very large, its wings very fhort, 
and the neck about four or five fpans. The feathers of its 
wings are in great efteem, and are ufed as an ornament for 
hats, beds, canopies : they are ftained of feveral colours, 
and made into pretty tufts. They are hunted by way of 
courfe, for they-never fly; but ufe their wings to affift them 
in running more fwiftly. The ojlrich Iwallows bits of iron 
or brafs, in the fame manner as other birds will fwallow 
fmall ftones or gravel, to affift in digefting or comminuting 
their food. It lays its eggs upon the ground, hides them 
under the fand, and the fun hatches them. Calmet. 

I’ll make thee eat iron like an ojlrich , and fwallow my 
fword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shakefp. 

Gaveft thou the goodly wings unto the peacock ? or wings 
and feathers unto the ojlrich. Job xxxix. 13. 

The Scots errant fight, and fight to eat, 

Their ojlrich ftomachs make their fwords their meat. Cleav. 
Modern ojlriches are dwindled to meer larks, in compa- 
rifon with thofe of the ancients. Arbuthnot. 

Otacou'sTICK. n. f [ura, and axsco ; otacoujlique , Fr.] An 
inftrument to facilitate hearing. 

In a bare, which is very quick of hearing, it is fupplicd 
with a bony tube ; which, as a natural otacovftick, is fo di¬ 
rected backward, as to receive the fmaileft and moft diftant 
found that comes behind her. Grew’s Cofmol. b. i. 

O'ther. pron. [o^ep, Sax. autre? Fr.] 

1. Not the fame; not this ; different. 

Of good actions fome are better than other fome. Hooker. 

Will it not be received 
That they have don’t, 

W;ho dares receive it other ? Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Ke that will not give juft occafion to think, that all go¬ 
vernment in the world is the produCt only of force and vio¬ 
lence, and that men live together by no other rules but that 
of beafts, where the ftrongeft carries ; and fo lay a founda¬ 
tion for perpetual diforder and mifchief, tumult, {edition and 
rebellion ; things that the followers of that hypothefis fo 
loudly cry out againft, muft of necefiity find out another 
fcate of government. Locke. 

No leafes fhall ever be made other than leafes for years 
not exceeding thirty-one, in pofleffion, and not in reverfion 
or remainder. Swi f u 

2. Not I, or he, but fome one elfe. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

Defire his jewels and this other’s houfe. ^ ^ Shakefp. 
Phyficians are fome of them fo conformable to the hu¬ 
mour of the patient, as they prefs not the true cure of the 
difeafe ; and fome other are fo regular in proceeding accord¬ 
ing to art, as they refpedt not the condition of the patient. 

Bacon, EJJ'ay 31. 

The difmayed matrons and maidens, fome in their houfes, 
other fome in the churches v/ith floods of tears and lament¬ 
able cries, poured forth their prayers to the Almighty, craving 
Ins help in that their hard diftrefs. Knolles. 

The king had all he crav’d, or could compel, 

And all was done—let others judge how well. Daniel. 
Not the one, not this, but the contrary. 

There is that controling worth in goodnefs, that the will 
cannot but like and defire it; and on the other fide, that 
odious deformity in vice, that it never offers itlelf to the af¬ 
fections of mankind, but under the difguife of the other. South. 
a. Correlative to each. 

In lcwlinefs of mind let each efteem other better than them- 
r T Phil. 11. 3. 

felves. .7 1- ° 

Scotland and thou did each in other live, 

Nor would’ft thou her, nor could fhe thee furvive. Dryd. 

k. Something befides. . , e 

The learning of Latin being nothing but the learning of 
words, join as much other real knowledge with rt as you can. 
J Locke on Education, J. 109. 

6. The next. 

Thy air, 

Thou other gold bound brow, is like the firft > , 

A third is like the former. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

j. The third paff. 

Bind my hair up : as ’twas yefterday : r 

No, nor the f other day. ,. Sen. Johnfin 

s. It is fometianes put elliptically for other thing ; fomething 

J,< fcTnexpc£i no other from thofe that judge by fingle fights 
and rafh mcafures, than to be thought fond or inlolent. Gton'. 
O'THERGATES. adv _ [ other and gate, for way.] In anotn 
manner. 


O V E 

> — * \ 

If fir Toby bad not been in drink,-he would have tickled 
you othergates than he did. Shakefp. Twelfth Night 

O'therguise. adj. [ other and guife. This is often miftaken' 
and fometimes written otherguefs .] Of another kind. 
Otherwhere, adv. [ other and where.'] In other places. 

As Jews they had accefs to the temple and fynagogues, 
but as Chriftians they were of neceflity forced otherwhere to 
affemble themfelves. Hooker, b. v. f. u. 

His godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, 

And former fufferings, otherwhere are found. Milton. 
O'therwhile. adv. [ other and while.] At other times. 
O'therwise. adv. [other and wife.] 

1. In an indifferent manner. 

They only plead, that whatfoever God revealeth, as ne- 
ceffary for all Chriftian men to do and believe, the fame we 
ought to embrace, whether we have received it by writing 
or otherwife , which no man denieth. Hooker , b. i. 

The whole church hath not tied the parts unto one and 
the fame thing, they being therein left each to their own 
choice, may either do as others do, or elfe otherwife , with¬ 
out any breach of duty at all. Hooker , b. iv. f. 13. 

In thefe good things, what all others fhould pradfile, we 
fhould fcarce know to pradlife otherwife. Sprat. 

Thy father was a worthy prince, 

And merited, alas ! a better fate ; 

But heaven thought otherwife. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. By other caufes. 

Sir John Norris failed in the attempts of Lifborn, and re¬ 
turned with the lofs, by ficknefs and otbenvife , of eight thoin 
fand men. Raleighs 

3. In other refpecls. 

It is faid truly, that the beft men otherwife , are not always 
the beft in regard of fociety. Hooker , b. i. 

Men feldom confider God any otherwife than in relation 
to themfelves, and therefore want fome extraordinary bene¬ 
fits to excite their attention and engage their love. Roger. 
Otter, n.f. [ oteji, Saxon.] An amphibious animal that 
preys upon fifh. 

The toes of the otter’s hinder feet, for the better fwim- 
ming, are joined together with a membrane, as in the bevir; 
from which he differs principally in his teeth, which are ca- 
nin; and in his tail, which is felin, or a long taper: fo that 
he may not be unfitly called putoreus aquaticus, or the water 
pole-cat. He makes himfelf burrows on the water fide, as 
a bevir; is fometimes tamed and taught, by nimbly fur¬ 
rounding the fifties to drive them into the net. Grew. 

At the lower end of the hall is a large otter’s fkin fluffed 
with hay. % Addifon’s Spectator, N^. 115. 

Would you preferve a num’rous finny race ? 

Let your fierce dogs the rav’nous otter chafe ; 

Th’ amphibious monfter ranges all the fhores. 

Darts thro’ the waves, and ev’ry haunt explores. Gay. 
O val. adj. [ovale, Fr. ovum, an egg.] Oblong; refembling 
the longitudinal fection of an egg. 

The mouth is low and narrow, but, after having entered 
pretty far in the grotto, opens itlelf on both fides in an oval 
figure of an hundred yards. Addifon on Italy. 

Mercurius, neareft to the central fun. 

Does in an oval orbit, circling run ; 

But rarely is the object of our fight, 

In folar glory funk. Blackmore on Great, b. 11. 

O'val. n.f ■ . 

A fynonimous word, or a mere negation of the contrary ; 
a tranilation of the word into another tongue, or a gramma¬ 
tical explication of it, is fometimes fufficient; as a triangle 
is that which has three angles, or an oval is that which has 
the fhape of an egg. ^ _ r Wattf* Logick. 

Ova'rious. adj. [from ovum.] Confifting of eggs. 

He to the rocks 

Dire clinging gathers his ovariom food. fkomjon. 

O'vary. n.f [ovaire, Fr. ovarium, Latin.] The part of tne 

body in which impregnation is performed. . . , 

The ovary or part where the white mvolveth it, is in tne 

fecond region of the matrix, which is fomewhat long ana 
inverted. Brozm’sV.Err. b. 111. 

Ova'tion. n.f. [ovation, Fr. ovatio., Lat.] A } eflert ^L 
among the Romans allowed to thofe commanders who» na 
won a victory without much blood filed, or defea e 
lefs formidable enemy. 

CLubat. 1 r a fort of caterpillar; an infe&. 

Ou'bust. S j .. . , 

Ouch. n.f. An ornament of gold or jewels. 

Ouches m (pangs, as they are of no great ^ ?g 

Ouch 1 of a boar. The blow given by a boar’s tufc ff 
Oven, n.f [open, Saxon.] An arched cavity h 

fire to bake bread. , 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard. 

And from his wide devouring oven fent 

A flake of fire, that flaftiing in his beard, ^ 

Here’s ye^Tthe word hereafter, the kneading, the making 
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r tbe cake, the heat of the oven, and the baking. Shakefp. 
Bal have been found in truens and other hollow clofe 
nlaces, mattted one upon another; and therefore it is likely 
fhat they fleep in the winter, and eat nothing. Bacon. 

fYvER hath a double fignification in the names of places, ac- 

0 cording to the different fixations of them. If the place be 
n near a river, it comes from the Saxon oppe, a brink 
up ,"° k . but if there is in the neighbourhood another of the 
fame name, diftinguifiied by the addition of nether then over 
isfhom-theGothiclc' afar, above. G.bfons Camden. 

O'ver. prep- I>/"■’ Gotlnck ; opie, Saxon.] 

V Above ; with refpeft to excellence or dignity. 

1 ’ fj oW happy fome, o’er other fome can be . 

Thro’ Athens I am thought as fair as fhe. 

Young Pallas (hone confpicuous o’er the reft ; 

Gilded fits .-arms, embroider’d was his veft. 

Hio'h, over all, was your great condudl lhown. 

You fought our fafety, "but forgot your own. , 

The commentary which attends this poem, will have one 
advantage over moft commentaries, that it is not made upon 

2es. ?’ P °* c s m tiad - 

And it will afford field enough for a divine to enlarge on, 
1 fliewino- the advantages which the Chriftian world has 
% the Heathen. . S wift. 

Above, with regard to rule or authority. 

2 ’ The church has overhzr biftiops, able to filence the fac¬ 
tious no lefs by their preaching than by their authority. South. 
Captain, yourfelf are the fitteft to live and reign not over, 
1 /. i- . 1- j -"I- Dryden. 


Shakefp. 
Dryden . 
Dryden. 


Shakefp. 

Shakejp. 


Waller . 


Milton . 


Hubberd. 


Pope. 
Shakefp. 


hut next and immediately under the people. 

o. Above in place. . 

0 He was more than over ihoes in love. 

The ftreet fhould fee as fhe walkt over head. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair. 

Beneath the level of all care; 

Over whole heads thofe arrows fly, 

Of fad diftruft and jealoufy. 

. Acrofs: as, he leaped over the brook. 

Certain lakes and pits, fuch as that of Avennes poifon 
birds which fly over them. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The geefe fly Per the barn, the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in fwarms. Dryd. 

t Through. . 

All the world over, thofe that received not tne commands 
of Chirft and his dodrines of purity and perfeverance, were 
fignally deftroyed. Hammond. 

6. Upon. 

Wife governours have as great a watch over tames, as 
"they have of the adions and defigns. Bacon. 

. . Angelic quires 

Sung heav’nly anthems of his vidory 
O’er temptation and the tempter proud. 

7. Before.. This is only ufed in over night. 

On their intended journey to proceed. 

And o’er night whatfo thereto did need. 

Over. adv. 

1. Above the top. 

Give, and it fhall be given unto you ; good meafure, preffed 
down and ihaken together and running over, fhall men give. 

Luke vi. 38. 

2. More than a quantity afligned. 

Even here likewife the laws of nature and reafo'n be of 
necefiary ufe; yet fomewhat over and befides them is ne- 
ceflary, namely human and pofitive law. Hooker, b. i. 

And when they had mete it, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had no lack. 

Ex. xvi. 18. 

The ordinary foldiers having all their pay, and a month’s 
pay over , were fent into their countries. Hayward. 

The eaffern people determined their digit by the oreadth 
of barley corns, fix making a digit, and twenty-four a 
hand’s breadth : a fmall matter over or under. Arbuthnot. 

3. From fide to fide. 

The fan of an Indian king, made of the feathers of a pea¬ 
cock’s tail, compofed into a round form, bound altogether 
with a circular rim, above a foot over. Grew. 

4. From one to another. 

This golden clufter the herald delivereth to the Tirfan, who 
delivereth it over to that fon that he had formerly chofen. 

Bacon’s New Atlantis . 

5> From a country beyond the fea. 

It hath a white berry, but is not brought over with the 
coral. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl ory. 

They brought new cuftoms and new vices o’er ; 

Taught us more arts than honeft men require. Philips . 

6. On the furface. 

The firft came out red all over, like an hairy garment. 

Gen. xxv. 25. 

7 * Paft. This is rather the fenfe of an adjeeftive. 

Soliman paufing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 
fury being fomething over, fuffered himfelf to be intreated. 

. Knolks’s Hijl, of the Turks. 
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Meditate upon the effc&s of anger; and the beft time to 
do this, is to look back upon anger when the fit is over. Bacon. 

What the garden choiceft bears 
To fit and tafte, till this meridian heat . 

Be over, and the fun more cool decline. Milton. 

The a£l of Healing was foon over, and cannot be undone, 
and for it the finnef is only anfwerable to God or his vice- 
nU Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

& Fie will, as foon as his firft furprize is over, juftly begin 
to wonder how fuch a favour came to be beftowed on him. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

There youths and nymphs in confort ga}^. 

Shall hail the rifing, clofe the parting day ; 

With me, alas ! with me thofe joys’ are 0 er > 

For me the vernal garlands bloom no more. 

8. Throughout; completely. 

0 Well, 

Have you read o’er the letters I fent you ? 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs 
and human weaknefs, yet how trifling muft be their plea ! 

South’s Sermons. 

9. With repetition ; another time. 

He o'er and o’er divides him, 

’Twixt his unkindnefs and hiskindriels. Shakcfpeare. 

Sitting or Handing ftill confin’d to roar. 

In the fame verfe, the fame rules o’er and o’er. Dryden. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the fight, 

Devour her o'er and o’er with vaft delight. Dryden. 

Thou, my Heclor, art thyfelf alone. 

My parents, brothers, and my lord in one : 

O kill not all my kindred o’er again, 

Nor tempt the dangers of the dully plain; 

But in this tow’r, for our defence, remain. Dryden, 
Whenever children forget, or do an action aukwardly, 
make them do it over and over again, till they are perfect. 

Locke on Education. 

If this miracle of Chrift’s rifing from the dead, be not 
fufficient to convince a refolved libertine, neither would 
the rifing of one now from the dead be fufficient for that 
purpofe; fince it would only be the doing that over again 
which hath been done already. Atierbury. 

The moft learned will never find occafion to a6t over again 
what is fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had 
conquered the eaftern world, he wept for want of more 
worlds to conquer. Watts'. 

10. Extraordinary ; in a great degree. 

The word fymbcl fhould not feem to b t.over difficult. Baker - 

11. Over and above. Befides ; beyond what was firft fup- 
, pofed or immediately intended. 

Moles took the redemption money of them that were over 
and above. Numb. iii. 49. 

He gathered a great mafs of treafure, and gained over and 
above the good will and efteem of all people wherever he 
came. L’ EJlrange. 

12 . Over agairjl. Oppofite; regarding in front. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above. 
It reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you ftand by the clofe 
end of the wall, over againjl the door. Bacon. 

I vifit his picture, and place myfelf over againjl it whole 
hours together. Addijon’s Spectator, N°, 241. 

, Over againjl this church Hands a large hofpital, eretfted 
by a flioemaker. Addijon on Italy. 

13. In compofition it has a great variety of fignifications ; it is 
arbitrarily prefixed to nouns, adjediives, or other parts of 
fpeech in a fenfe equivalent to more than enough ; too much. 

Devililh Macbeth, 

By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me 
Into his pow’r : and modeft wifdom plucks me 
From over-creclulous hafte. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he faw a fatyr; but the truth 
hereof I will not rafhly impugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peach. 

Thefe over-bufy fpirits, whofe labour is their only reward, 
hunt a lhadow and chafe the wind. Decay of Piety. 

If the ferment of the breaft be vigorous, an over-fermenta¬ 
tion in the part, produceth a phlegmon. IVifeman. 

A gangrene doth arife in phlegmons, through the unfea- 
fonable application of over-cold medicaments. Wifeman . 

Poets, like lovers, fhould be bold and dare. 

They fpoil their bufinefs with an over-care : 

And he who fervilely creeps after fenfe. 

Is fafe, but ne’er will reach an excellence. Dryden * 

Wretched man ! 0’ er feeds 

His cramm’d defires, with more than nature needs. Dryd. 

Bending o’er the cup, the tears fhe fhed, 

Seem’d by the pofture to difeharge her head, 

O’er-fll’d before. Dryden’s Boccate , 

Crude humour or phlegm, are produced by over-digejlion. 

Floyer. 

As they are likely to over-flourifo their own cafe, fo their 
flattery is hardeft to be difeovered ; for who would imagine 
18 T that 
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that himfelf was guilty of putting tricks upon himfelf ? 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability ; foit- 
ab.e to that ftkte of mediocrity he has placed us in here ; 
wherein to check our over-confidence and prefomption, we 
might, by every day’s experience, be made fenfible of our 
fhorthghtednefs, ^ 

1 his part of grammar has been much negle&ed, as fome 
•others ovei -diligently cultivated. It is ea fy for men to write 
one after another, of cafes and genders. Locke . 

It is an ill way of eftabli-fhing this truth, and filencing 
-atheitrs, to take fome men’s having that idea of God in their 
minds, for the only proof of a deity ; and out of an over- 
fondnejs of that darling invention, cafhier all other arguments, 

Locke. 

A grown perfon furfeiting with honey, no fooner hears 
the name of it, but his fancy immediately carries ficknefs 
and qualms to his ftomach : had this happened to him by 
an over-dofe of honey, when a child, all the fame effeas 
would have followed, but the caufe would have been mif- 
taken, and the antipathy counted natural. Locke. 

He over-adled his part; his pafiions, when once let loofe, 
were too impetuous to be managed. Atterbury. 

Take care you over-burn not the turf; it is only to be 
burnt fo as may make it break. Mortimer . 

Don t over-fatigue the fpirits, left the mind be feized with 
a lafiitude, and thereby naufeate and grow tir’d of a parti 
cular fubjea. Watts. 

The memory of the learner fhould not be too much crowded 
with a tumultuous heap of ideas, one idea effaces another. 
An over greedy grafp does not retain the largeft handful. Watts. 

To (T ver-abound. v. n. [over and abound. ] To abound 
more than enough. 

Both imbibe 

Fitting congenial juice, fo rich the foil, 

So much does frudtuous moifture o'er-abound. Philips. 

1 he learned, never over-abounding in tranfitory coin, fhould 
not be difeontented. Pope’s Letters. 

To O ver-act. v.a. [over and a 5 l.] To a£t more than enough. 

You over-adi , when you fhould underdo : 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. Ben. Johnfon. 

Princes courts may over-adt their reverence, and make 
themfelves laughed at for their fcolifhnefs and extravagant 
relative worfhip. Stilling fleet. 

Good men often blemifh the reputation of their piety, by 
over-adiing fome things in religion ; by an indifereet zeal 
about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tillotfon. 

To 0 / ver-arch. v. a. [over and reach. J To cover as with 
an arch. 

Where high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods. 

Brown with o’er-arching fhades and pendent woods. Pope. 

To O'ver-awe. v. a. [over and awe.] To keep in awe by 
fuperiour influence. 

The king was prefentin perfon to overlook the magiftrates, 
and to over-awe thefe fubje&s with the terror of his fword. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Her graceful innocence, her every air 

Of gefture, or leaft a&ion, over-aw’d 

His malice. Milton’s Par. Lofi, b. ix. 

I could be content to be your chief tormentor, ever pay¬ 
ing you mock reverence, and founding in your ears, the 
empty title which infpired you with prefumption, and over¬ 
awed my daughter to comply. Addifon’s Guardian. 

. A thoufand fears 

Still over-awe when fhe appears. Granvile’s Poems. 

To O'ver-balance. v. a. To weigh down ; to preponderate. 

Not doubting but by the weight of reafon I fhould con- 
terpoife the over-balancings of any fadfions. King Charles. 

The hundred thoufand pounds per annum, wherein we 
over-balance them in trade, muft be paid us in money. Locke. 

When thefe important confiderations are fet before a ra¬ 
tional being, acknowledging the truth of every article, fhould 
a Bare Angle poflibility be of weight enough to over-balance 
them. Rogers, Serin, xii. 

O'ver-balance. n.f. [over and balance.] Something more 
than equivalent. 

Our exported commodities would, by the return, encreafe 
the treafure of this kingdom above what it can ever be by 
other means, than a mighty over-balance of our exported to 
our imported commodities. Temple. 

The mind fhould be kept in a perfect indifference, not 
inclining to either fide, any further than the over-balance of 
probability gives it the turn of affent and belief. Locke. 

Q'ver-battle. adj. [Of this word I know not the deriva¬ 
tion ; batten is to grow fat, and to battle, is at Oxford to feed 
on truft.] Too fruitful; exuberant. 

In the church of God fometimes it cometh to pals, as in 
over-battle grounds ; the fertile difpofition whereof is good, 
yet becaufe it exceedeth due proportion, it brihgeth abun¬ 
dantly through too much ranknefs, things lefs profitable. 
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whereby that which principally it ftould yield, being either 
prevented xn place or defrauded of nourilhment, lik* 

To O'ver-bear. v. a. [over and bear A To ^At° hr ' 
fubdue ; to whelm ; to bear down. ^ » t0 

What more ravage than man, if he fee himfelf able h„ 
fraud to over-reach, or by power to over-bear the laws » 7 
My defire HmK 

All continent impediment would over-bear 

That did oppofe my will. ' Shakefp. Macbeth 

The ocean o’er-peering of his lift, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafto 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head 
O’er-bears your officers. o> » r 

Our counfel, it pleas’d your highnefs e JP ea re. 

GWfterTthou {halt well perceive, Km Z >»• 

That nor in birth or for authority, 

The bifliop will be over-borne by thee* Shak h 

The Turkifh commanders, with all their forces, afTail d 
the city, thrufting their men into the breaches by heaps L 
if they would, with very multitude, have difeouraeed nr 
over-born the Chriftians. Knolle] 

The point of reputation, when news firft came o/the 
battle loft, did over-bear the reafon of war. Bacon 

Yet fortune, valour, all is over-born , 

By numbers ; as the long refilling bank 
By the impetuous torrent. Denham. 

A body may as well be over-born by the violence of a 
fhallow, rapid ftream, as fwallowed up in the a U l p h 0 f 
fmooth water. L’Efiran 

Crowding on the laft the firft impel; ^ 

Till over-born with weight the Cyprians fell. Dryden 
The judgment, if fwayed by the over-bearing of paflion* 
and ftored with lubricous opinions inftead of dearly con¬ 
ceived truths, will be erroneous. Glanv. Scepf.c.in. 

Take care that the memory of the learner be not too much 
crowded with a tumultuous heap, or over-bearing multitude 
of documents at one time. Watts 

The horror or loathfomnefs of an objeeft may over-bear 
the pleafure which refults from its greatnefs, novelty, or 

Addifon’s Speftator. 

To Over-bid. v.a. [over and bid. J To offer more than 
equivalent. 

You have o’er-bid all my paft fufferings, 

And all my future too. Dryd. Span. Prior. 

To O'ver-blow. v. n. [over and blow.] To be paft its vio¬ 
lence. 

To O'ver-blow. v. a. [over and blow.] To drive away as 
clouds before the wind. 

Led with delight, they thus beguile the way. 

Until the bluftring ftorm is over-blown. Fairy ghieen. 

All thofe tempefts being over-blown , there long after arofe 
a new ftorm which over-run all Spain. Spenfer. 

This ague fit of fear is over-blown , 

An eafy talk it is to win our own. Shake/p. Rich. II. 

Some angel that beholds her there, 

Inftrudt us to record what fhe was here ; 

And when this cloud of farrow's o’er-blown. 

Thro’ the wide world we’ll make her graces known. Waller . 

Seiz’d with fecret joy. 

When ftorms are over-blown. Dryden’s Virg. 

O'ver-board. adv. [over and board. See Board.] Off 
the fhip ; out of the fhip. 

The great affembly met again; and now he that was the 
caufe of the tempeft being thrown over-board, there were 
hopes a calm fhould enfue. Hovoel. 

A merchant having a veffel richly fraught at fea in a ftorm, 
there is but one certain way to fave it, which is, by throw¬ 
ing its rich lading over-board. South's Serm. 

The trembling dotard, to the deck he drew. 

And hoifted up and over-board he threw j 
This done, he feifed the helm. Dryden . 

He obtained liberty to give them only one fang before he 
leaped over-board , which he did, and then plunged into the 
fea. L’Eflrange. 

Though great fhips were commonly bad fea-boats, they 
had a fuperiour force in a fea engagement: the fhock of them 
being fometimes fo violent, that it would throw the crew on 
the upper deck of leffer fhips over-board. Arbuthnot, 

To (Tver-bulk. v. a. [over and bulk.] Toopprefs by bulk. 

The feeding pride. 

In rank Achilles, muft or now be cropt, 

Or fhedding, breed a nurfery of like evils. 

To over-bulk us all. Shakefp. Trail, and Creffida. 

To O'ver-burden. v. a. [over and burthen.] To load with 
too great weight. 

If fhe were not cloyed with his company, and that fhe 
thought not the earth over-burthened with him, fhe would 
cool his fiery grief, Sidney , b.Ug 
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To C/ver-buy. v. a. [over and buy.] To buy too dear. 

He, when want requires, is only wife, 1 

Who flights not foreign aids, nor over-buys ; > 

But on our native ftrength, in time of need, relies. Dryd. j 
To OVer-carry. v. a. [over and carry.] To hurry too far; 
to be urged to any thing violent or dangerous* 

He wks the king’s uncle, bat yet of no capacity to foc- 
ceed; by reafon whereof his natural affection and duty was 
lefs eafy to be over-carried by ambition. Hayward. 

Xo OVeR-cast. v. a. part, over-caft. [over and caft.] 
i To cloud ; to darken; to cover with gloom. 

As they paft, 

The day with clouds was fudden over-cafl. Fairy Epueen. 

Hie, Robin, over-cafl the night; 

The ftarry welkin cover thou anon, 

With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron. Shakefp. 

Our days of age are fad and over-cafl , in which we find that 
of all our vain paffions and affections paft, the farrow only 
abideth. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

I of fumes and humid vapours made. 

No cloud in fo ferene a manfion find. 

To over-caft her ever-fanning mind. Waller. 

Thofe clouds that over-caft our mom fhall fly, 

Difpell’d to fartheft corners of the fky. Dryden. 

The dawn is over-caft, the morning lours. 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addifon. 

2. To cover. This fenfe is hardly retained but by needle-wo¬ 
men* who call that which is incircled with a thread, over - 
caft. 

When malice would work that which is evil, and in work¬ 
ing avoid the fufpicion of an evil intent, the colour where¬ 
with it over-cafteth itfelf is always a fair and plaufible pre¬ 
tence of feeking to further that which is good. Hooker. 

Their arms abroad with gray mofs over-caft, 

And their green leaves trembling with every blaft. Spenfer. 

3. To rate too high in computation. 

The king in his accompt of peace and calms, did much 
over-caft his fortunes, which proved full of broken Teas, 
tides, and tempefts. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

To O'ver-charge. v. a. [over and charge.] 

I. To opprefs ; to cloy; to furcharge. 

On air we feed in every inftant, and on meats but at times ; 
and yet the heavy load of abundance, wherewith we opprefs 
•and over-charge nature, maketh her to fink unawares in the 
mid-way. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

A man may as well expeCI to grow ftronger by always 
eating, as wifer by always reading. Too much over-charges 
nature, and turns more into diieafe than nourifhment. Collier. 
•2. To load ; to crowd too much. 

Our language is over-charged with confonants, 

3. To burthen. 

He whifpers to his pillow. 

The fecrets of his over-charged foul. 

4. To rate too high. 

Here’s Glo’fter, a foe to citizens, 

O’er-charging your free purfes with large fines. 

5. To fill too full. 

Her heart is but 0 er-charg’d ; fhe will recover. 

The fumes of paffion do as really intoxicate, _ w „_ 

found the judging and difeerning faculty, as the fumes of 
drink difeompofe and ftupify the brain of a man over-charged 
wit £ South’s Sermons. 

If they would make diftin& abftraa ideas of ^11 the va¬ 
rieties in human aaions, the number muft be infinite, and 
the memory over-charged to little purpofe. Locke. 

1 he aaion of the Iliad and iEneid in themfelves exceeding 
fnort, are fo beautifully extended by the invention of epifodes, 
that they make up an agreeable ftory fufficient. to employ the 
memory without over-charging it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

o. 1 o load with too great a charge. 

They were 

As canons over-charg’d with double cracks. Shakefp. 

Who in deep mines, for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns 0’er-charg’d, breaks, miffes, or recoils. Denham. 

clouds ER ^ CLOUD * and d0Ud ^ T ° cover with 

The filver emprefs of the night 
O'er-clouded , glimmers in a fainter light. Ticket 

loO'vER-CLoY. */.*. [over and cloy.] To fill beyond fatiety. * 
A jcum of Britons and bafe lackey peafants, 

Y horn their o’er-cloyed country vomits forth 
To defpdrate adventures and deftru&ion. Shake ft) 

12 V T 0M *' V - a - pret * 7 part. paff. overcome\ 

anciently overcomen, as in Spenfer. [ overcomen , Dutch.] 

L 10 lubdue ; to conquer ; to vanquifh. J 

T hey overcommen, were deprived 
Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
•1 ransformed to fifh, for their bold furquedry. 

This wretched womah, overcome 
anguiftr rather than of crime hath been. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 
and con- 


Spenfer. 
Spenfer. 


Of whom a man Is overcome , of the fame is he brought 
in bondage. 2 Pet. ii. 19. 

Fire by thicker air e’ercome, 

And downward forc’d in earth’s capacious womb. 

Alters its particles ; is fire no more. Prior . 

2. To over-flow; to furcharge. 

Th’ unfallow’d glebe 

Yearly 0’ er comes the granaries with ftores. Philips. 

3. To come over or upon ; to invade fuddenly. Not in ufe. 

Can’t fuch things be. 

And overcome us like a fummer’s cloud. 

Without otir fpecial wonder l Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To O'vercome. v. n s To gain the fuperiority. 

That thou mighteft be juftified in thy fayings, and mighteft 
overcome when thou art judged. Rom. iii. 4. 

O'vercomer. n.f. [from the verb.] He who overcomes. 

To O'ver-count. v. a. [over and count.] To rate above 
the true value. 

Thou know’ft how much 

We do o’er-count thee. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop , 

To O'ver-cover. v. a, [over and cover.] To cover compleatlyo 
Shut me nightly in a charnel houfe, 

O’er-cover’d quite with dead mens rattling bones. 

With reeky flianks and yellow chaplef* fkulls. Shakefp. 
To O'ver-crow. v. a. [over and croiv.] To crow as in tri¬ 
umph. 

A bafe varlet, that being but of late grown out of the 
dunghil, beginneth now to over-croiv fo high mountains, and 
make himfelf the great prote&or of all outlaws. Spenfer. 
To O'verdo. v. a. [over and do.] To do more than enough. 
Any thing fo over-done is from the purpofe of playing ; 
whofe end is to hold the mirrour up to nature. Shakefp. 

Nature fo intent upon finifhing her work, much oftner 
over-does than under-does. You fhall hear of twenty ani¬ 
mals with two heads, for one that hath none. Grew. 

When the meat is over-done , lay the fault upon your lady 
who hurried you. Swift. 

To O'ver-dress. v. a. [over and drefs.] To adorn lavifhly. 
In all, let nature never be forgot; 

But treat the goddefs like a modeft fair, 

Nor over-drefs, nor leave her wholly bare. Pope. 

To O'ver-drive. v. a. [over and drive.] To drive too hard, 
or beyond ftrength. 

T. he flocks and herds with young, if men fhould over-drive 
one day, all will die. Gen. xxxiii. 13, 

To O ver-eye. v. a. [over and eye.] 

1. To fuperintend. 

2. To obferve; to remark. 

I am doubtful of your modefties. 

Left over eying of his odd behaviour, 

You break into fome merry paflion. Shakefp. 

To Over-empty, v. a. [over and empty.] To make too 
empty. 

The women would be loth to come behind the fafhion 
in new-fanglednefs of the manner, if not in coftlinefs of the 
matter, which might over-empty their hufbands purfes. Carew. 
Overfal. n. f. [over and fall] Cataracl. 

Toftatus addeth, that thofe which dwell near thofe falls of 
• water, are deaf from their infancy, like thofe that dwell near 
the overfals of Nilus. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

To Over-float, v. n. [over and float.] To fwim; to float. 
T he town is fill’d with flaughter, and o’er-floats 
With a red deluge, their increafing moats. Dryden. 

To Over-flow. v. n. [over and flow.] 

1. To be fuller than the brim can hold. 

While our ftrong walls fecure us f^om the foe. 

E’er yet with blood our ditches over-flow. Dryden. 

Had I the fame confcioufnefs that 1 faw Noah’s flood, as 
that I faw the over-flowing of the Thames laft winter, I 
could not doubt, that I who faw the Thames overflowed, and 
viewed the flood at the general deluge, was the fame felf. Locke. 

2. To exuberate. 

A very ungrateful return to the author of all we enjoy, 
but fucH as an overflowing plenty too much inclines men to 

Rogers, Sermon 2, 

lO U VER-FLOW. V. a. 

I. To fill beyond the brim. 

Suppofe thyfelf in as great a fadnefs as ever did load thy 
ipirit, wouldft thou not bear it chearfully if thou wert fore 
that fame excellent fortune would relieve and recompenfe 
thee lo as to overflow all thy hopes. Taylor 

New milk that all the winter never fails } 

And all the fominer overflows the pails. ’ Dryden. 

2 ' T ^i del c Uge ,’. to drcn Y 1 V . t0 0 v e r-run; to over-power. 

1 he Scythians, at fuch time as the northern nations over¬ 
flowed all Chnftendom, came down to the fea-coaft. Spenfer. 
Uamus overflozu’d th’ unhappy coaft. Dryden. 

o not the Nile and the Niger make yearly inundations 
in Qui ays, as they have formerly done ? and are not the 

countries 
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O V E 

countries fo overflown, ftill fituate between the tropicks ? 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, 
it was over-flowed and deftroyed in a deluge of water, that 
overfpread the face of the whole earth, from pole to pole, 
and from eaft to weft. Burnet. 

Thus oft by mariners are {hewn, 

Earl Godwin’s caftles over-flown. Swift. 

O'ver-flow. n. f. [ over arA flow.] Inundation ; more than 
fulnefs ; fuch a quantity as runs over; exuberance. 

Did he break out into tears ?— 

In great meafure—• 

*—A kind overflow of kindnefs. Shakefpeare. 

Where there are great over-flows in fens, the drowning of 
them in winter maketh the lummer following more fruitful; 
for that it keepeth the ground warm. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

It requires pains to find the coherence of abftrufe writ¬ 
ings : fo that it is not to be wondered, that St. Paul’s 
epiftles have, with many, paffed rather for disjointed pious 
difcourfes, full of warmth and zeal and overflozus of light, 
rather than for calm, ftrong, coherent reafonings all through. 

Locke’s Eff. on St. Paul’s Epift. 
After every overflow of the Nile, there was not always a 
menfuration. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

If this foftens not the expreffion, it may be afcribed to 
an ovei-flow of gratitude in the general difpolltion of UlyfTes. 

Broome’s Notes on the Odyfjey. 

(Tver-flowing, n. f [from overflow .] Exuberance ; co- 
pioufnefs. 

When men are young, they might vent the overflowings 
of their fancy that way. Denham’s Dedicat. 

When the overflowings of ungodlinefs make us afraid, 
the minifters of religion cannot better dilcharge their duty 
of oppofing it. Rogers , Serm. 17. 

0 / v er-flowingly, adv. [from overflowing.'] Exuberantly; 
in great abundance. A word not elegant nor in ufe. 

Nor was it his indigence that forced him to make the 
world ; but his goodnefs prefled him to impart the goods 
which he fo overflowingly abounds with. Boyle. 

To OVer-fly. v. a. [over and fly.] To crofs by flight. 

A failing kite 

Can fcarce o’erfly them in a day and night. Dry den. 

O'ver-forwardness. n. f. [over and forwardnefs. ] Too 
great quicknefs ; too great readinefs. 

By an over-forwardnefs in courts to give countenance to fri¬ 
volous exceptions, though they make nothing to the true 
merit of the caufe, it often happens that cauies are not de¬ 
termined according to their merits. Hale. 

To O ver-freight, v. a. pret. over-freighted ; part, over- 
fraught. [over and freight.] To load too heavily ; to fill with 
too great quantity. 

A boat over-freighted with people, in rowing down the 
river, was, by the extreme weather, funk. Carew. 

Grief, that does not fp.eak, 

Whifpers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. Shakefp. 

Sorrow has fo o’er-fraught 
This finking barque, I (hall not live to {hew 
How I abhor my firft rafh crime. Denham. 

To O'ver-get. v. a. [over and get. J To reach; to come 
up with. 

With fix hours hard riding, through fo wild places, as it 
was rather the cunning of my horfe fometimes, than of my- 
lelf, fo rightly to hit the way, I over-got them a little before 
night. Sidney, b. ii. 

To O'ver-glance. v. a. [over and glance.] To look haftily 
over. 

I have, but with a curfory eye, 

O’er-glanc’d the articles. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

O ver-go. v. a. [over and^.] Tofurpafs; to excel. 

Thinking it beyond the degree of humanity to have a wit 
fo far over-going his age, and fuch dreadful terror proceed 
from fo excellent beauty. Sidney. 

Great nature hath laid down at laft. 

That mighty birth wherewith fo long {he went. 

And over-went the times of ages paft, 

Here to lye in upon our foft content. Daniel. 

To O'ver-gorge. v. a. [over and gorge.] To gorge too 
much. 

Art thou grown great, 

And, like ambitious Sylla, over-gorg d. Shakefp. 

O ver-great. : adj. [over and great.] Too great. 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unfual 
ftrefs ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it, by an 
over-great fhynefs of difficulties, into a lazy fauntring about 
obvious things. Locke. 

To O'vergrow. v. a. [over and grow:] 

I. To cover with growth. 

Roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 

But over-grown with duft and old decay. 

And hid in darknefs that none could behold 

The hue thereof, Fairy £>usen 7 b. ii. 
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The woods and defart caves. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'er-grown 
And all their echo’s mourn. * a 

2 . To rife above. f on ' 

If the binds be very ftrong and much over-grown the n 0 le 
fome advife to ftrike off their heads with a Iona fwitch M /* 
To O'ver-grow. V. n. To grow beyond the~fit or natural 

One part of his army, with incredible labour, cut a w 
thorough the thick and over-grown woods, and fo came 7 

Sol y™ n ' Kmlles ’ s <f the Turks 

A huge over-grown ox was grazing in a meadow. L’Ell 
Him for a happy man I own, ■' * 

Whofe fortune is not over-grown. 

O ver-growth, n.f [over and growth.] Exuberant growth* 
The over-growth of fome complexion. 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafon. Shakeft 
The fortune in being the firft in an invention, doth caufe 
fometimes a wonderful over-growth in riches. Bacon 

SufpecSted to a fequent king, who leeks 
To flop their over-growth , as in-mate guefts 
Too numerous. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. xii 

To O'ver-hale. v. a. [over and hale. J 

1. To fpread over. 

The welkcd Phcehus gan availe 
His weary wain, and now the frofty night 
Her mantle black thro’ heaven gan over-hale. g* en r 

2 . To examine over again : as, he over-haled my account. ' 
To O'ver-hang. v. a. [over and hang. ] To jut over; to 

impend over. 

Lend the eye a terrible afpeeft, 

Let the brow overwhelm it, 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'er-hang and jutty his confounded bafe. Shakeft 

Hide me ye forefts, in your cloleft bow’rs, 

Where flows the murm’ring brook, inviting dreams 
Where bord’ring hazle over-hangs the ftreams. Ca*' 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that over-harm the 
fea, it is preferable to an affembly. Pope 

To O'ver-hang. v. n. To jut over. 

The reft was craggy cliff, that over-hung 
Still as it rofe, impoffible to climb. Milt. P. Loft, 

To O'ver-harden. v, a, [over and harden .J To make too 
hard. 

By laying it in the air, it has acquired fuch a hardnefs, 
that it was brittle like over-hardened fteel. Boyle. 

O'ver-head. adv. [over and head. ] Aloft; in the zenith; 
above ; in the deling. 

Over-head the moon 
Sits arbitrefs, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale courfe. Milton’s Par. Loft , b. k 

The four ftars over-head, reprefent the four children. Addift 
To O'ver-hear. v. a. [over and hear.] To hear thofe who 
do not mean to be heard. 

I am invifible. 

And I will over-hear their conference. Shakefpeare. 

They had a full fight of the Infanta at a mailt dancing, 
having over-heard two gentlemen who were tending towards 
that fight, after whom they prefled. Wotton. 

That fuch an enemy we have who feeks 
Our ruin, both by thee inform’d I learn, 

And from the parting angel over-heard. Milton. 

They were fo loud in their difeourfe, that a biack-berry 
from the next hedge over-heard them. L’Eftrange . 

The nurfe. 

Though not the words, the murmurs over-heard. Dryden. 
The witnefs over-hearing the word pillory repeated, flunk 
away privately. Addifon. 

To OVer-heat. v. a. [over and heat. J To heat too much. 
Pleas’d with the form and coolnefs of the place, 

And over-heated by the morning chace. Addifon. 

It muft be done upon the receipt of the wound, before 
the patient’s fpirits be over-heated with pain or fever. Wifeman: 
To O'ver-hend. v. a. [over and bend. J To overtake; to 
reach. 

Als his fair Leman flying through a brook, 

He over-hent nought moved, with her piteous look. Spenf. 
To O'ver-joy. v. a. [over and joy. J Totranfport; to ravilh. 
He that puts his confidence in God only, is neither over¬ 
joyed in any great good things of this life, nor forrowful for 
a little thing. Taylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

The bifhop, partly aftoniflied and partly over-joyed with 
thefe fpeeches, was ftruck into a fad filence lor a time. Hayw . 
This love-fick virgin, over-joy’d to find 
The boy alone ; {till follow’d him behind. Add-on. 

O'ver-joy. n.f. Tranfport; eeftafy. 

The mutual conf’rence that my mind hath had. 

Makes me the bolder to falute my king 
With ruder terms ; fuch as my wit affords. 

And over-joy of heart doth minifter. Shakefp. Hen. V . 

To O'ver-ripen. v. a. [over and ripen.] To make to° np e * 

Why 


Shakefp. 
take too 


Dryden . 

To over-burthen. 
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Why droops my lord, like ovor-ripen’d corn. 

Hanging the head with Ceres’ plenteous load ? 

'f'o Overlabour, v. a. [over and labour.] To 
much pains on any thing ; to harrafs with toil. 

She without noife will over-fee 
His children and his family ; 

And order all things till he come. 

Sweaty and over-labour’d home. 

To Overla'de. v. a', [over and lade. ] 

Thus to throng and over-lade a foul 
With love, and then to have a room for fear. 

That {hall all that controul. 

What is it but to rear 
Our paffions and our hopes on high. 

That thence they may defery 
The nobleft way how to defpair and die ? Suckling. 

Overla'rge. adj. [over and large.] Larger than enough. 
Our attainments cannot be over-large , and yet we ma¬ 
nage a narrow fortune very untbriftily. Collier . 

Overla'sHingly. n. f [over and lajh.] With exaggeration. 
A mean word, now obfoiete. 

Although I be far from their opinion who Write too over- 
lajhingly , that the Arabian tongue is in ufe in two third parts 
of the inhabited world, yet I find that it extendeth where the 
religion of Mahomet is profeffed. BrereWood. 

To OverLa'y. v. a. [over and lay.] 

1. To opprefs by too much weight or power. 

Some commons are barren, the nature is fuch, 

And fome over-layeth the commons too much, Tuff. 

Not only that mercy Which keepeth from being ovef-laid 
and oppreft, but mercy which faveth from being touched 
with grievous miferies. Hooker, b. v. / 48. 

When any country is over-laid by the multitude which 
live upon it, there is a natural neceffity compelling it to dif- 
burthen itfelf and lay the load upon others. Raleigh. 

We praife the things we hear with much more willingnefs 
than thofe we fee ; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve¬ 
rence the paft; thinking ourlelves inftruefed by the one; and 
‘ever-laid by the other, Ben. Johnfon. 

Good laws had been antiquated by the courfe of time, or 
ever-laid by the corruption of manners. King Charles. 

Our fins have over-laid our hopes. King Charles. 

The ftrong Emetrius came in Arcite’s aid. 

And Palamon with odds was over-laicl. 

2. To Another with too much or too clofe coverin<n 

Nor then deftroys it with too fond a ftay. 

Like mothers, which their infants over-lay . 

3. To Another; to cruih ; to overwhelm. 

Ships burnt in Aght, or forc’d on rocky {hores, 

The new-born babes by nurfes over-laid. 

They quickly ftifled and over-laid thofe infant principles* 
of piety and virtue, fown by God in their hearts; fo that 
they brought a voluntary darknels and ftupidity upon their 
kninds. South’s Sermons , 

The gods have made your noble mind for me. 

And her innpid foul for Ptolemy: 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 

A heap of allies that o'er-lays your Are. 

The ftars, no longer over-laid with weight. 

Exert their heads from underneath the mafs. 

And upward {hoot. 

, 4 Seafonthe paffions of a child with devotion, which feldom 
dies; though it may feem extinguiflied for a while, it breaks 
oUt as foon as misfortunes have brought the man to himfelf. 
1 he fire may be covered and over-laid , but cannot be entirely 
quenched and fmothered. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 20/. 

In preaching, no men fucceed better than thofe who truft 
to the fund of their own reafon, advanced but not over-laid 
by commerce with books. Swift. 

4* To cloud; to over-caft. 

Phoebus’ golden face it did attaint, 

As when a cloud his beams doth over-lay . Fairy Queen. 

5* To cover fupcrficially. 

The over-laying of their chapiters was of filver, and all 
the pillars were filleted with filver* Ex. xxxviii. 17. 

By his prefeript a fan&uary is fram’d 

, ced i ar > over-laid with, gold. Milt. Par. Loft . 

u* l o join by fomething laid over. 

Thou us impower’d 
To fortify thus far, and over-lay , 

With this portentous bridge, the dark abyfs. 

i o Overleap, v. a. [over and leap.] To 
jump. 

A ftep 

On which I muft fall down or elfe o’er-leap , 

Form my way it lies. Shahfp. Macbeth. 

In vain did nature s wife command 
Divide the waters from the land ; 

If daring (hips and men prophane, 

1 h’ eternal fences over-leap. 

And pafs at will the bouudlefs deep. Dryden , 


Dryden . 


Dryden . 


Milton. 
pafs by a 


Dryden . 


Milton. 


Dryden. 5 
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Overleather, n.f. [over and leather.] The part of the 
{hoe that covers the foot. 

I have fometimes more feet than {hoes; or fuch fhoes 
as my toes look through the over-leather. Shakefp. 

Overli'ght. n.f. [over and light.] Too ftrong light. 

An over-light maketh the eyes dark, infomuch as perpe¬ 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 

To Overli've. v. a. [over and live.] To live longer than 
another; to furvive ; to out-live. 

Mufidorus, who {hewed a mind not to over-live Pyrocles, 
prevailed. Sidney , b. iL 

He concludes in hearty prayers; 

That your attempts may over-live the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their oppofite. Shakefp. 

They over-lived that envy, and had their pardons after- 
wards. Hayward . 

To Overli've. v. n. To live too long. 

Why do I over-live V 

Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d out 
To deathlefs pain ? Millon's Par. Loft, b. x. 

Overli'ver. n.f. [from over-live.] Survivor; that which 
lives longeft* 

A peace was concluded, to continue for both the kings lives, 
and the over-liver of them. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

To Overlo'ad. v. a. [over and load.] To burthen with too 

< much. 

The memory of youth is charged and over-loaded, and all 
they learn is meer jargon. Felton. 

O'verlong. adj. [over and long.] Too long. 

I have tranfgreffed the laws of oratory, in making nly 
. periods and parenthefes over-long. Boyle . 

To Ov erlo'ok. v. a. [over and look.] 

1. To view from a higher place. 

. The pile o’er-look’d the town, and drew the fight. 
Surpris’d at once with rev’rence and delight. Dryden. 

I will do it with the fame refpect to him, as if he were 
alive, and over-looking my paper while I write. Dryden . 

2 . To view fully ; to perufe. 

Wou’d I had 0’ er-look’d the letter. Shakefpeare . 

3. To fuperintend ; to over-fee; 

He was prefent in perfon to ozjer-look the magiftrates, and 
to over-awe thofe fubje&s with the terror of his fword. Spenf. 

In the greater out parifties many of the poor pariftiioners 
through negledt do perifh, for want of fome heedful eye to 
over-look them. 

4. To review. 

The time and care that are required. 

To over-look and file, and polifti well; 

Fright poets from that neceflary toil. 

To pafs by indulgently. 

This part of good-nature which confifts in the pardoning 
and over-looking of faults, is to be exercifed only in doing 
ourfelves juftice in the ordinary commerce of life. Addifon. 

In vain, do we hope that God will over-look fuch high con¬ 
tradiction of finners, and pardon offences committed againft: 
the plain convictions of cohfcience. Rogers', 

6. To neglect; to. flight. 

Of the two relations, Chrift over-looked the meaner, and en¬ 
titled and denominated them folely from the more honourable. 

South's Sermons. 

. To over-look the entertainment before him^ and languifti 
for that which lies out of the way, is fickly and fervile. Collier. 
The fufffage of our poet laureat ftiould not be over-looked. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 488. 
Religious fear, when produced by juft apprehenfions of 
a divine power, naturally over-looks all human greatnefs 
that ftands in competition with it, and extinguifties every 
other terror. _ _ Addifon’s Guardian , N A. 117. 

The happieft of mankind, over-looking thofe folId bleffings 
■which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat they 
want - Atterb'ury*s Sermons „ 

1 hey over-look truth in the judgments they pafs on ad- 
yerfity and profperity. The temptatioris that attend the 
former they can eafily fee, and dread at a diftance; but 
they have no apprehenfions of the dangerous confequences 
of the latter. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

kj VER.L00KER. n. f [over and look.] 

The original word fignifies an over-looker, or one who 
Rands higher than his fellows and over-looks them. Watts. 

O verloop. n.f The fame with orlop. 

In extremity we carry our ordnance better than we were 
wont, becaufe our nether over-loops are raifed commonly from 
the water; to wit, between the lower part of the port and 
the fea. 1 g , • , 

Overmasted, tdj. [overzni maji.-} Having too much' mafti 
Uoanthus better mann’d, purfu’d him fail:. 

But his o’er-mafted gaily check’d his hafte. Dryden. 

To Overmaster, v. a. [over and mafter.] To fubdue 3 
to govern. 

For your defire to know what is between us, 

er-mafter it as you may. Shakeff eare's Hamlet. 

18 U So 


Graunt. 


Rofcommon. 
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Sb deeps a pilot, whole poor bark is preft 
With many a mercilefs o' er-maJT ring wave. Crajhaw. 
Over-majlered with a fcore of drunkards, the only foldiery 
left about them, or elfe to comply with all rapines and vio¬ 
lences. , Milton on Education . 

To Overmatch, v. a. [over and match.] Xo be too power¬ 
ful ; to conquer; to opprefs by fuperior force* 

I have feen a fwan 

With bootlefs labour fwim againft the tide, 

And fpend her ftrength with over-matching waves. Shakefp 
Sir William Lucy, with me 

Set from our o'er-mdteh'd forces forth for aid. Shakefp . 

Affift, left I who erft 

Thought none my equal, now be over-match'd. Par. Reg. 
How great foever our curiofity be, our excefs is greater, 
and does not only over-match, but fupplant it. Dec. of Piety. 

He from that length of time dire omens drew. 

Of Englifh over-match'd, and Dutch too ftrong, 

"Who never fought three days but to purfue. Drydcn. 

It moves our wonder, that a foreign gueft 
Should over-jnatch the moft, and match the beft. Dryden. 

Overma'tch. n. f [over and ?natch.] One of fuperior powers; 
one not to be overcome. 

Spain is no over-match for England, by that which leadeth 
all men ; that is, experience and reafon. Bacon. 

Eve Was his over-matchy who felr-deceivM 
And ra(h, before-hand had no better weigh’d 
The ftrength he was to cope with or his own. Milton. 
In a little time there will fcarce be a woman of quality in 
Great-Britain, who would not be an over-match for an Irifh 
prieft. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 89. 

Over-me'asure. n. f [over and meafure. ] Something given 
over the due meafure. 

To Over-mix. v. a. [over and mix. ] To mix with too 
much. 

Thofe things thefe parts o’er-rule, no joys fhall know. 
Or little pleafure over-mixt with woe. Creech. 

Overmo st. adj. [over and mojl.] Higheft; over the reft in 
authority. Ainf. 

Overmu'ch. adj. [over and muel).] Too much; more than 
enough. \ 

It was the cuftom of thofe former ages, in their over-jnuch 
gratitude, to advance the firft authors of any ufeful difeovery 
among the number of their gods. Wilkins. 

An over-much ufe of fait, befides that it occafions thirft 
and over-much drinking, has other ill effedts. Locke < 

Overmuch, adv. In too great a degree. 

The fault which we find in them is, that they over-much 
abridge the church of her power in thefe things. Where¬ 
upon they re-charge us, as if in thefe things we gave the 
church a liberty which hath no limits or bounds. ' Hooker . 

Perhaps 

I alfo erred, in over-much admiring 

W hat Teem’d in-thee fo perfect, that I thought 

No evil durft attempt thee. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Dejedt not then fo over-much thyfelf. 

Who haft of forrow thy full load befides, Milton * 

Overmuch, n.f More than enough. 

By attributing over-much to things 
Lefs excellent, as thou thyfelf perceiv’ft. Milton. 

With refpedt to the bleflings the world enjoys, even good 
men may aferibe over-much to themfelves. Grew. 

Overm u chness. n.f. [from over-much. J Exuberance ; fu- 
perabundance. 

There are words that do as much raife a ftile, as others 
can deprefs it; fuperlation and over-muclmefs amplifies. It 
may be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben . Johnfon. 

Overn/ght. n.f [over and night. This feems to be ufed 
by Shakefpeare as a noun, but by Addifon more properly, as 
I have before placed it, as a noun with a prepofition.j Night 
before bed-time. 

If I had given you this at over-nighty 
She might have been o’erta’en. Shakefpeare. 

Will confeffes, that for half his life his head ached every 
morning with reading men over-night. Addifon. 

To Overna'me. v. a. [over and name. J To name in a feries. 
Over-name them; and as thou nameft them I will deferibe 
them. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 

To Overo'ffice. v. a. [over and office .] To lord by virtue 

of an office. 

This might be the fate of a politician which this afs over¬ 
offices. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

Gveroffi'cious. adj. [over and officious.] Too bufy ; too 
importunate. 

This is an over-officious truth, and is always at a man’s 
heels ; fo that if he looks about him, he muft take notice of 
it. Collier on Human Reafon. 

To Overpays, v. a. [over and pafs.J 

l. To crofs. 

I flood on a wide river’s bank. 

Which I mult needs o'er-pafs. 
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When on a fudden Torrifmond appear’d. 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er. 

What have my Scyllas and my Syrtes done, 

When thefe they o'er-pafs, and thofe they (hun r Dr A 

2. To Over-look ; to pals with difregard. ' ■ ‘ 

The complaint about pfalms and hymns misfit as well h 
over-pafi without any anfwer, as it is without any 
brought forth-. Hookery b. I f ,, 

Remember that Pellean conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He flightly view’d, and flightly over-pafs’d. :i f 

3. To omit in a reckoning. 1 on ‘ 

Arithmetical progreffion demonftrates how faft mankii d 
would increafe, over-paffmg as miraculous, though indeed na 
tifral, that example of the Ifraelites who were multiplied '' 
two hundred and fifteen years, from feventy to fixty thoufand 
able men. J „ .. nu 

4. To omit ; not to receive. ale: gh. 

If the grace of him which faveth over-pafs fome f 0 tl - 
the prayer of the church for them be not received’ this ^ 
may leave to the hidden judgments of righteoufnei's ’ */\ We 

Overpa'st. part. adj. [from over-pafs.] °Gone; pzfi 
What canft thou fwear by now ?— 

—By time to come,— 

That thou haft wronged in the time o'er-pajl. Shakeft • 

To Ov£RPA / v,‘U.^. [over and pay.] To reward beyond thenrirp 
Take this purfe of gold, ^ * 

And let me buy your friendly help thus far. 

Which I will over-payy and pay again, 

When I have found it. Shaken. 

You have yourlell, your kindnefs over-paidy 
He ceafes to oblige who can upbraid. Dryden 

Wilt thou with pleafure hear thy lover’s ftrains ^ 
And with one heav’nly fmile o'er-pay his pains. ’ P r ; or 

To Overpf/rch. n.f [over ^ perch.] To fly over. 

With love’s light wings did I o'er-perch thefe walls, 

For ftony limits cannot hold love out. Shake ft 

To Overpe'er. v. a. [over and peer.] To over-look * to 

hover above. It is now out of ufe. 

The ocean over-peering of his lift. 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous hafte. 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 

O’er-bears your officers. Shakefp. Hamlet % 

Your Argofies with portly fail. 

Do over-peer the petty traffickers. 

That curt’fy to them, do them reverence. Shakefp * 

Mountainous error wou’d be too highly heapt, 

For truth to o'er-peer. Shakejp. Coriolanus, 

Thus yields the cedar to the ax’s edge, 

Whofe top branch o'er-peer'd Jove's fpreading tree. 

And kept low fhrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. Shakefp. 
They are invincible by reafon of the over-peering moun¬ 
tains that back the one, and flender fortifications of the other 
to land-ward. Sandy s’s Journep. 

Overplus, n. f. [over and plus.] Surplus ; what remains 
more than fufficient. 

Some other finners there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. Hookers Pref 

A great deal too much of it was piade, and the overplus 
remained ftill in the mortar. L'Ef range. 

It would look like a fable to report, that this gentleman 
gives away all which is the overplus of a great fortune. Addtf. 

To O'verply. v. a. [over and ply.] To employ too laborioufly. 
What fupports me, doft thou afk ? 

The confcience, friend, t’ have loft them over-ply'd. 

In liberty’s defence. Miltons Poems. 

To Overpo'ise. v. a. [over and poife.] To outweigh. 

Whether cripples who have loft their thighs will float; 
their lungs being able to waft up their bodies, which are in 
others over-poifed by the hinder legs ; we have not made ex¬ 
periment. Brown's Vulgar Err A . iv'. 

The fcale 

O'er-pois'd by darknefs, lets the night prevail ; 

And day, that lengthen’d in the furnmer’s height, 
Shortens till winter, and is loft in night. Creech. 

Overpo'ise. n.f [from the verb.] Preponderant weight. 
Horace, in his firft and fecond book of odes, was ftill fi¬ 
fing, but came not to his meridian till the thirdf After 
which his judgment was an over-poife to his imagination. 
He grew too cautious to be bold enough, for he ddcended 
in his fourth by flow degrees. Dryden'. 

Some over-poife of fway, by turns they mare. 

In peace the people, and the prince in war. Dryden. 

To Overpo'wer. v. a. [over and power.] To-be predo¬ 
minant over ; to opprefs by fuperiority. 

Now in danger try’d, now known in arms 
Not to be over-power'd. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

As much light over-powers the eye, fo they who have weak 
eyes, when the ground is covered with (how, are wont to 
complain of too much light. Boyle. 

Reafon allows none to be confident, but him only who 

governs 
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odverns the world, who knows all things, and can do all 
Liners • and therefore can neither be furpnled nor over-powered. 
tniI o > South's Sermons. 

After the death of Craffus, Pompey found himfelf out- 
‘rred by Caefar; he broke with him, over-powered him in 

T fpnate and caufed many unjuft decrees to pafs againft 
the fenate, r Dryden s Dedicat. to Mneicl. 

hU Tnfpiration is, when fuch an over-powering impreffion of 
nv oropofition is made upon the mind by God himfelf, that 
ves a convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and 
• • •<- - of it. Watts's Logick. 

diV Thc hiftorian makes thefe mountains the ftandards of the 
Te of the water; which they could never have been, had 
ev no t been ftanding, when it did fo rife and over-power 
h earth. Woodw. Nat. Hijf. 

To Overpke'ss. v. a. [over and prefs.] To bear upon with 
1 trefiftible force ; to overwhelm ; to crufh. 

Having an excellent horle under him, when he was over- 
trelled by fome, he avoided them. _ Sidney. 

* M Michael’s arm main promontories flung. 

And over-prefs'd whole legions weak with fin. Rofcomm . 

When a prince enters on a war, he ought maturely to 
confider whether his coffers be full, his people rich by a 
long peace and free trade, not over-preffied with many bur- 

thenfonie taxes. , S W 

To Overprice, v. a. [over and prize. J To value at too 

high price. 

“parents over-prize their children, while they behold them 
through the vapours of affeeftion. Wotton. 

OverRa'nk. n.f. [over and rank.] Too rank. 

It produces over-rank binds. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Overrate, v. a. [over and rate.] To rate at too much. 

While vain fhows aild feenes you over-rate, 

’Tis to be fear’d, -- 

That as a fire the former houfe o’erthrew. 

Machines and tempefts will deftroy the new. Dryden. 

To avoid the temptations of poverty, it concerns us not 
to over-rate the conveniences of our ftation, and in eftimat- 
jng the proportion fit for us, to fix it rather too low than too 
high; for our defires will be proportioned to our wants, 
real or imaginary, and our temptations to our defires. 

Rogers . 

To Overre'ach. v. a. [over and reach.] 

1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho and Atlas, over-reach 
and furmount all winds and clouds. Raleigh * 

Sixteen hundred years after the earth was made, it was 
overflowed in a deluge of water in fuch excefs, that the floods 
over-reached the tops of the higheft mountains. Burnet . 

2. To deceive; to go beyond; to circumvent. A fagacious 
man is faid to have a long reach. 

What more cruel than man, if he fee himfelf able by 
fraud to over-reach , or by power to over-bear the laws where- 
\into he ftiould be fubject. Hooker , b. v. f. 2. 

I have laid my brain in the fun and dried it,- that it wants 
matter to prevent fo grofs over-reaching. Shakefp . 

Shame to be overcome, or over-reach'd. 

Would utmoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. Milton. 2 . 

A man who had been matchlefs held 
In cunning, over-reach'd where leaft he thought. 

To lave his credit, and for very fpight 
Still will be tempting him who foils him ftill. Milton : 
There is no pleafanter encounter than a trial of fkill be¬ 
twixt (harpers to over-reach one another. L' Ejlrange. 

Forbidding, oppreffion, defrauding and over-reaching one 
another, perfidioufnefs and treachery. Tillotfon. 

Such a principle is ambition, or a defire of fame, by-which 
many vicious men are over-reached, and engaged contrary to 
their natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable courfe of 
action. Addifon s Spectator, N°. 255.1 

John had got an impreffion that Lewis was fo deadly cun-^ 
ning a man, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
him ; at 1 aft he took heart of grace ; let him come up, quoth 
he, it is but (ticking to my point, and he can never over¬ 
reach me. Hijlory of J. Bull. 

To Overre'ach. v. n. A horfe is faid to over-reach, when 
he brings his hinder feet too far forwards^ and (trikes his 
toes againft his fore (hoes. Farr. Dipt. 

Overre'acher. n.f. [from over-rcach.] A cheat; a de¬ 
ceiver. 

To Overre'ad. v. a. [over and read.] To perufe. 

The contents of this is the return of the duke ; you (hail 
anon over-read it at your pleafure. Shakefpeare. 

To O'ver-red. v. a. [over and red .] To finear with red. « 

Prick thy face and over- red thy fear, 

Thou lilly liver’d boy. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To OTerroast, v. a. [over and roajl.] To roait too much. 
’Twas burnt and dried away. 

And better ’twere, that both of us did faft. 

Since of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 

•Than feed it with fuch 0ver-roajled fleffiu Shakefp , 
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To Overrule, v. a. [over and rule. j 

1. To influence with predominant power; to be fuperior m 

authority. , , T A a 

Which humour perceiving to over-rule me, I Itrave againlt 

Sidney. 

That which the church by her ecclefiaftical authority fhall 
probably think and defire to be true or good, muft in con- 
fruity of reafon over-rule all other inferior arguments what¬ 
soever. looker, b. v. f 8. 

Except our own private, and but probable refolutions, be 
by the law of publick determinations over-ruled, we take 
away all poffibility of fociable life in the world. Hooker. 

What if they be fuch as will be over-nded with fome one, 
whom they dare not difpleafe. _ Whitgiftec 

So much his paffion and animofity overruled hiS.con(cience» 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

A wife man fhall over-rule his ftars, and have a greatei 
influence upon his own content, than all the conftellations 
and planets of the firmament. Taylor. 

He is adled by a paffion which abfolutely over-rules him ; 
and focan no more recover himfelf, than a bowl rolling down 
an hill ftop itfelf in the midft of its career. South. 

’Tis temerity for men to venture their lives upon unequal 
encounters ; unlefs where they are obliged by an over-ruling 
impulle of confcience and duty. L'Ejlrange. 

A man may, by the influence of an over-ruling planet, be 
inclined to luft; and yet by the force of reafon overcome that 
bad influence. Swift. 

2. To govern with high authority; to fuperintend. 

Wherefore does he not now come forth and openly over¬ 
rule, as in other matters he is accuftomed ? Hayward. 

3. To fuperfede: as in law to over-ride a plea is to rejedl it as 
incompetent. 

Thirty acres make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cor- 
nifh acre, and four Cornifh acres a knights fee. But this rule 
is over-ruled to a greater or leffer quantity, according to the 
fruitfulnels or barrennefs of the foil. CareWi 

To Overru'n. v. a. [over and run.] 

1. To harrafs by incurfions ; to ravage ; to rove over in a ho- 
ftile manner. 

Thofe barbarous nations that ov'er-ran the world, pofleffed 
thofe dominions, whereof they are now fo called,, Spenfer . 

Till the tears fhe fhed, 

Like envious floods o'er-ran heir lovely face; 

She was the faireft creature in the world. 

They err, who count it glorious to fubdue 
By conqueft far and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win. 

Great cities by affault. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The nine 

Their fainting foes to fhameful flight compell’d, 

And with refiftlefs force o'er-run the field. Dryden.- 

Guftavus Adolphus could not enter this part of the em¬ 
pire after having over-run mod: of the reft. Addifon. 

A commonwealth may be over-run by a powerful neigh¬ 
bour, which may produce bad confequences upon your trade 
and liberty. Swift's Adi feed. 

To out-run. 

Pyrocles being come to fixteen, over-run his age in growth, 
ftrength, and all things following it, that not Mufidorus could 
perform any action on horfe or foot more ftrongly, or deliver 
that ftrength more nimbly^ or become the delivery more 
gracefully, or employ all more virtuoufty. Sidney , b. ii. 

We may out-run 

By violent fwifmels, that which we run at. 

And lofe by over-running. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Ahimaz ran by the way of the plain, and over-ran Cufhi. 

2 Sam. xviii. 23. 

Galilaeus hoteth, that if an open trough, wherein water 
is, be driven fafter than the water can follow, the water ga- 
thereth upon an heap towards the hinder end, where the 
motion began ; which he fuppofeth, holding confidently the 
motion of the earth to be the caufe of the ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the ocean ; becaufe the earth over-runneth the water. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijlory-. 

To overfpread ; to cover all over; 

With an over-running flood he will make an utter end of 
the place; _ Nah. i. 8. 

This difpofitfon of the elements and the parts of the 
earth j fhews us the footfteps of fome kind of ruin which 
happened in fuch a way, that at the fame time a general 
flood of waters would neceffarily over-run the whole earth. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To mifehief by great numbers ; to pefter. 

To flatter foolifti men into a hope of life where there is 
none, is much the fame with betraying people into an opinion, 
that they are in a virtuous and happy date, when they are 
ever-run with paffion and drowned in their lufts. L'Ejlrange. 

YV ere it not for the mediant labours of this induftrious 
animal, Egypt would be over-run with crocodiles. Addifon. 
Such provifidn made, that a country fhould not want fprings 

as 


Shakefp. 
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$s \tfere convenient for it ; nor be over-run with them, and 
afford little or nothing elfe; but a fupply every where fuit- 
able to the neceffities of each climate and region of the 
globe* _ Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

5. To injure by treading down. 

His tears defac’d the furface of the well. 

And now the lovely face but half appears, 

OW-run with wrinkles and deform’d with tears. Addifon. 

6. Among printers, to be obliged to change the difpofition of 
the lines and words,in correcting, by reafon of the infertions. 

To Overru'n. 'v. n. To overflow ; to be more than full. 
Though you have left me. 

Yet ftill my foul o'er-runs with fondnefs towards you. Smith. 
Cattle in inclofures (hall always have frefti pafture, that 
now is all trampled and over-run. Spenfer. 

To Overse'e. v. a. [over and fee. ] 
r. To fuperintend ; to overlook. 

He had charge my difeipline to frame. 

And tutors nouriture to overfee. fairy Sfuccn. 


She without noife will overfee 


Dryden. 


His children and his family. 

2. To overtook'; to pafs by unheeded ; to omit. 

I who refolve to overfee 
No lucky opportunity, 

Will go to council to advife 

Which way t’ encounter, or furprife. • Hud. p. iii. 

Overse'en. part, [from overfee.'] Miftaken ; deceived. 

A common received error is never utterly overthrown, 
till fuch times as we go from figns unto caufes, and fhew 
fome manifeft root or fountain thereof common unto all, 
whereby it may clearly appear how it hath come to pafs that 
fo many have.been overfeen. Hooker , b. i. f 8. 

They rather obferved what he had done, and fuffered for 
the king and for his country, without farther enquiring what 
he had omitted to do, or been overfeen in doing. Clarend. 

Overse'er. n. f. [from overfee.] 

1. One who overlooks ; a fuperintendent.’ 

There are in the world certain voluntary bverfeefs of all 
books, whofe cenfure, in this refpeCt, would fall fharp on us. 

Hooker , b. v. f 31. 

Jehiel and Azarlah were overfeers, under Cononiah. 

2 Chron. xxxi. 13. 

To Entertain a gueff, with what a care 
Wou’d he his houfhold ornaments prepare ; 

Harrafs his fervants, and as o'erfecr ffand. 

To keep them working with a threat’ning wand. 

Clean all my plate, he cries. Dryden. 

2. An officer who has the care of the parochial previfion for 
the poor. 

The church-wardens and overfeers of the poor might find 
it poffible to difeharge their duties, whereas now in the 
greater out-parifhes many of the poorer parifhioners, through 
negledt, do perifh for want of fome heedful eye to overlook 
them. Grounds Bills of Mort . 

To Overse't. v. a. [over and fet.] 

1. To turn the bottom upwards ; to throw off the balls. 

The tempefts met, 

The failors mafter’d, and the Ihip o'er-fet. Dryden . 

It is forced through the hiatus’s at the bottom of the fea 
with fuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the moft hor¬ 
rible perturbation, even when there is not the leaft breath 
of wind ; over-Jetting fhips in the harbours; and finking them. 

Woodw. Nat. HiJl. 

Would the confederacy exert itfelf; as much to annoy the 
enemy, as they do for their defence, we might bear them 
down with the weight of our armies, and over-fet the whole 
power of France. Addifon on the IVar. 

2 . To throw out of regularity. 

His aCtion againtt Catiline ruined the conful, when it 
faved the city; for it fo fwelled his foul, that ever after¬ 
wards it was apt to be over-fet with vanity. Dryden. 

To Overse't. v. n. To fall off the bafis. 

Part of the weight will be under the axle-tree, which 
will fo far counterpoife what is above it, that it will very 
much prevent the oversetting. Mortimer s Hufb. 

To OvershaTe. v. a. [over and Jhade. J To cover with 
any thing that caufes darknefsi 

.Black night o'er-fade thy day, and death thy life. Shakefp. 

Dark cloudy death o’er-Jh.ades his beams of life, 

Aild he nor fees, nor hears us. Shakefp. 

No great and mighty fubjedl might eclipfe or over-foade 
s the imperial power. Bacon. 

If a wood of leaves o'er-fade the tree, 

In vain the hind lhall vex the threfhing floor. 

For empty chaff and ftraw will be thy ftore. Dryden. 

Should we mix our friendly talk, 

O'er-fadtd in that fav’rite walk ; 

Both pleas’d with all we thought we wanted. Prior. 

To Overshadow, v. a. [over and Jhadow.] 

I. To throw a fnadow over any thing. 

Weeds choak and over-Jhadow the corn, and bear it down, 
cr ftarve and deprive it of nourifhment. Bacon. 
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Death, 

Let foe damps of thy dull breath 

Over-Jhadow even the (hade, 

And make darknefs felf afraid. n. n 

Darknefs muff: over-flmdow all his bounds, 

Palpable darknefs, and blot out three days. jur'it 
1 . To fhelter; to protea; to cover with fuperiour influencT 
My over-fadowing fpirit and might, with thee 

I fend along : ride forth and bid the deep 

Within appointed bounds. Milton's Par. Left. 

On her fhould come ^ * 

The holy ghoft, and the power of the higheft 

O'er Jhadow her. Paradife Regain'd, b f 

To Oversho'ot. [over and Jhoot.] To fly beyond 

mark. 1 

Often it drops, or over-Jhoots by the difproportions of dif 
_ ta * ce or application. Collier on Human Reafon 

To Overshoo't. v. a. J * 

1. To fhoot beyond the mark. 

Every inordinate appetite defeats its own fatisfaedion, by 
over-footing the mark it aims at. Tillotfon 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To venture too far; toaf- 
fert too much. 

Leave it to themfelves to conffder, whether they have In 
this point or not over-foot themfelves ; which God doth 
know is quickly done, even when our meaning is moft fmcere. 

Hooker , b. ii. J 8. 

In finding fault with the laws I doubt me, you lhall much 
over-foot yourfelf and make me the more diflike your other 
diflikes of that government. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

For any thing that I can learn of them, you have over-Jhot 
yourfelf in reckoning. Whitgfte. 

O'versi&ht. n.f [from over and fight.] 

1. Superintendence. 

They gave the money, being told unto them that had the 
over-fight of the houfe. , 2 Kings xii. n ; 

Feed the flock of God, taking the over-fight thereof, not 
by conftraint, but willingly. 1 p e t t v< 

2. Miftake; error. 

Amongft fo many huge volumes, as the infinite pains of 
St. Auguftine have brought forth, what one hath gotten 
greater love, commendation, and honour, than the book 
wherein he carefully owns his over-fights and fincerely con- 
demneth them. Hooker's Pref 

His fon mark’d this over-fight , 


And then miftook reverfe of wrong for right; 


Pope. 


To Oversi'ze. v. a. [over and frze .] 

1. To furpafs in bulk. 

Thofe bred in a mountainous country, over-fize thofe that 
dwell on low levels. Sandys Journey. 

2. [over and fize^ a compoft with which mafons cover walls.] 
To pi after over. 

He thus o'er-ftAd with coagulate gore. 

Old grandfire Priam feeks. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Overs ki'p. v. a. [over and ftp.] 

1. To pafs by leaping. 

Prefume not ye that are flieep, to make yourfelves guides 
of them that fhould guide you ; neither feek ye to over-fip 
the fold, which they about you have pitched. Hooker. 

2. To pafs over. 

Mark if to get them Ihe o'er-fip the reft, 

Mark if (he read them twice, or kifs the name. Donne. 

3 . To efcape. 

When that hour o'er-fips me in the day. 

Wherein I figh not, Julia, for thy fake; 

The next enluing hour fome foul mifchance 
Torment me. Shakefp • Two Gent, of Verona. 

Who alone fuflfers, fuffers moft i’th’ mind ; 

But then the mind much fuff’ranoe does o'er-fip , 

When grief hath mates and bearing fellowlhip. Shakefp. 

To Oversle'ep. v. a. [over and feep.J To fleep too long. 

To Oversli'p. v. a. [over and fip.] To pafs undone, un¬ 
noticed, or unufed ; to negledt. 

The careleffnefs pf the juftices in impofing this rate, or the 
negligence of the conftables in collecting it, or the back- 
wardnefs of the inhabitants in paying, the fame, over-flipped 
the time. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It were injurious to overftip a noble aCt in the duice during 
this employment, which I muff: celebrate above all his ex- 
pences. ^ Wotton. 

To Oversno'w. v. a. [over and fnow.] To cover with fnow. 

Thefe I wielded while my bloom was warm, 

Ere age unftrung my nerves, or time o'er-fnovj'd my head. 

0 Dryden s Mneis. 

Oversold, part, [from overfel.] Sold at too high a price. 

Life with eafe Lean difclaim, 

And think it over-fold to purchafe fame. Dryden. 

Overso'on. adv. [over and foon.] Too focn. 

The lad may prove well enough, if he over-foon think not 
too well of himfelf, and will bear away that he heareth ot 
his elders. . 
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DveRspe^nt. part* [over and fpffld.] Wearied ; harrafled; 

f ° ref Th;%I. wild thyme, and garlick beats, 

FoJharveft-hinds, Jerfpmt withtoiland 
To OveRspRea'd. [over and /(read.] To cover over , 

*° Whether"they^ were Spaniards, Gauls, Africans, Gothes, 

or fomeorirer which did overfpread all chnftendom, tttsmr- 

P °Of le the threefons of Noah was the whole earth merjfread. 

(jCYl. IX* IQ* 

Darknefs Europe’s face did overfpread, 

From lazy cells, where fuperftition bred. . Denham. 

Not a defu g e that only over-run fome particular region ; 
but that the f/ce of the whole earth from polejo 

and find] T. ~ 

much upon conditions. „ . 

Her’s they lhall be, fince you refufe the price; 

What madman would o erfiand his market twice. ry 
To Overstate, v. a ., [over andyto.] To * are 7 ‘ u L n 
T Some warlike f.gn muft be ufed; either a flovenl y^'"’ 
nr an overflaring frounced head. J * 

To Overstock, v. a. [over and^ flock.] To fill too lull; to 

Cr °IfraiIIery had entered the old Roman coins, we fhould 
have been overftocked with medals of this nature. Addifon . 

Somebilhop, not overjlockcdveikh. relations, or attached to fa¬ 
vourites, beftows fome inconfiderable benefice hwift. 

Since we are fo bent upon enlarging our flocks, it may be 
worth enquiring what we lhall do with our wool, in cafe 
Barnftaple fhould be ever overftocked. 

ToOversto're. v.a. [over and ftore.] To ftore with too much. 
Fifhes are more numerous than beafts or birds, as appears 
tv their numerous fpawn; and if all thefe fhould come to 
maturity, even the ocean itfelf would have been long fince 
„e rftJed with fifh. ff’ 5 . Ongrnof Monk.nd 

To Overstrain, v. n. [over and ftrain.] 1 o make too 

violent efforts. . ... , 

Craffus loft himfelf, his equipage, and his army, nyovei- 
flraining for the Parthian gold. _ . Collier. 

He w.ifhed all painters would imprint this leffon deeply in 
their memory, that with overftraining and earneftnefs of 
fimfhinc their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
0 Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

To Overstrain-, v.a. To ftretch too far. .... 

Confeffors were apt to overftrain their privileges, in which 
St Cyprian made a notable ftand againft them. Ayliffe. 

To Overswa'y. V. a. [over and fway.] To over-rule ; to 

bear down. .. , 

When they are the major part of a general aflembly, then 

their voices being more in number, muft overfway their 
judgments who are fewer. ¥1°°^' 

Great command o'erfways our order. _ Shakefp. 

To Overs we'll, v. a. [over and fwell. ] To rife above. 

.Fill, Lucius, ’till the wine o'erfwell the cup ; 

I cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. Shakefp : 

When his banks the prince of rivers, Po, 

Doth overfwell , he breaks with hideous fall. Fairfax . 

O'veRT. adj. [ouvert, Fr.] Open; publick; apparent. 

To vouch this, is no proof, 

Without more certain and more overt teft. 

Than thefe thin habits and poor likelihoods. Shakefp. 
Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praife; but there 
be fecret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune ; certain 
deliveries of a man’s felf. Bacon. 

My repulfe at Hull, was the firft overt effay to be made 
how patiently I could bear the lofs of my kingdoms. K. Charles. 

The defign of their deftru&ion may have been proje&ed 
in the dark ; but when all was ripe, their enemies proceeded 
to fo many overt a&s in the face of the nation, that it was 
obvious to the meaneft. Swift. 

Whereas human laws can reach no farther than to reftrain 
the overt a&ion, religion extends to the fecret motions of the 
foul. Rogers , Serm. 17. 

O'vertly. adv. [from the adje&ive.] Openly. 

To Overta'ke. v. a. [over and take.] 

I. To catch any thingby purfuit; to come up to fomething go- 
ingbefore. 

We durft not continue longer fo near her confines, left 
her plagues might fuddenly overtake us before we did ceafe 
to be partakers with her fins. Hooker. 

If I had given you this at over-night, 

She might have been o'ertaken ; and yet file writes 
Purfuit would be but vain. Shakefpeare. 

I lhall fee 

The winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shakefp. 
The enemy faid, I will purfue, I will overtake , I will di¬ 
vide the fpoil. Ex. xv. 9. 

My foul, more earneftly releas’d. 

Will out-ftrip hers, as bullets flown before 
A later bullet may o'ertake , the powder being more. Donne. 


To thy wiflies move a fpeedy pace, linden. 

Or death will foon o’ertake thee in the chace. } 

How muft he tremble for fear vengeance ftould overtake 
him, before he has made his peace with God ? Rogers. 

- &» * • U. P 

roftore fuch an one in the fpirit of meekneis. • 

To OveRTa'sk. ,. a. [ever *and tafk .j To burthen with too 

hC That officeTs performed by the parts with difficulty,kcaufe 
they were overtaxed. Harvey on Confumpttons. 

To Overtax, v. a. [over and tax.] * o tax too heavily. 

To OVERTHRO'W. v. a. [over and throw ; prefer, over¬ 
threw ; part, overthrown.] 
t To turn upffde down. 

Pittacus was a wife and valiant man, but his wife over¬ 
threw the table when he had invited his friends. lay lor. 

2 To throw down ; to ruin ; to demolifh. 

When the walls of Thebes he overthrew , 

His fatal hand my royal father flew. Dryden . 

7. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquifli. 

* Our endeavour is not fo much to overthrow them with 
whom we contend, as to yield them juft and reafonable caufes. 

Hooker , b. v. J. 1. 

To Sujah next, your conquering army drew, 

Kim they furpris’d, and eafily o'erthrew. Dryden. 

A. To deftroy ; to mifehief; to bring to nothing. 

She found means to have us accuied to the king, as thougn 
we went about lome pradtife to overthrow him in his own 

eftate. a *** K “* 

Here’s Glo fter 

O’er-charging your free purfes with large fines. 

That feeks to overthrow religion. Shakefp . Hen. VI. 

Thou walkeft in peril of thy overthrowing. Ecc. xiii. 13. 
God overthroweth the wicked for their wickedneis. 

Prov. xxi. 12. 

Overthro'w. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ftate of being turned uplide down. 

2 . Ruin; deftrudtion. . .' , 

Of thofe chriftian oratories, the overthrow and ruin is de- 
fired, not by infidels, pagans, or Turks, but by a fpecial re¬ 
fined fed! of chriftian believers. Hooker , b. v. f 17. 

They return again into Florida, to the murther and over¬ 
throw of their own countrymen. Abbot. 

I ferve my mortal foe. 

The man who caus’d my country’s overthrow . Dryden. 

3. Defeat; difeomfiture. 

From without came to mine eyes the blow. 

Whereto mine inward thoughts did faintly yield ; 

Both thefe confpir’d poor reafon’s overthrow ; 

Falfe in myfelf, thus have I loft the field. Sidney. 

Quiet foul, depart; 

For I have feen our enemies overthrow. _ ^ Shakefp. 

From thefe divers Scots feared more harm by victory than 
they found among their enemies by their overthrow. Hayw. 
Poor Hannibal is maul’d, 

The theme is giv’n, and ftrait the council’s call’d. 

Whether he fhould to Rome directly go. 

To reap the fruit of the dire overthrow. Dryden. 

4. Degradation. 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 

For then, and not ’till then he felt himfelf. 

And found the bleffednefs of being little. Shakefp. 

Overthro'wer. n.f [from overthrow.] He who overthrows. 
OVERTHWART, adj. [over and thwart.] 

1. Oppofite ; being over againft. 

We whifper, for fear our overthwart neighbours 

Should hear us, and betray us to the government. Dryd. 

2 . Croffing any thing perpendicularly. 

3. Perverfe ; adverfe ; contradictious. 

Two or three aCts difpofed them to crofs and oppofe any 

propofition ; and that overthwart humour was difeovered to 
rule in the breafts of many. Clarendon. 

OveRthwa'rtly. adv. [from overthwart.] 

1. Acrofs ; tranfverfely. 

The brawn of the thigh fnall appear, by drawing ftnall 
hair ftrokes from the hip to the knee, fhadowed again over- 
thwartly . Peacham on Drawing. 

2. Pervicacioufly; perverfely. 

Overthwa'rtness. n. f [from overthwart.] Pervicacity 5 
perverfenefs. 

Overtoo'k. pret. and part. pajf. of overtake. 

To Overto'p. v. a. [over and top.] 

1. To rife above; to raife the head above. 

Pile your duff: upon the quick and dead, 

T* o'er top old Pelion or the fkyifh head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In the dance the graceful goddefs leads 
The quire of nymphs, and overtops their heads. Dryd t 

2 . To excel; to furpafs. 

Who ever yet 

Have flood to charity, and difplay’d th* effeCts 

18 X ‘ Hf 
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o V E 

Of difpofition gentle and of wifdom, 

O'er topping woman’s power. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

As far as the foul o'ertops the body, fo far its pains, or 
rather mournful fenfations, exceed thofe of the carcafe. Harv. 
3. To obfcure ; to make of lefs importance by fuperiour ex¬ 
cel] ence. 4 r 

Whereas he had been heretofore an arbiter of Europe, he 
fliouldnow grow lefs, and be over-topped by fo great a con¬ 
junction. > Bacon’s Henry VII. 

One whom you love, 

Had champion kill’d, or trophy won. 

Rather than thus be overtopt , 

- J^ ou d y° u rlot his laurels cropt ? Swift. 

TcOvektr.'p. V. a. [over and trip.] To trip over ; to 
walk lightly over. r * 

In fuch a night. 

Did Thifbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 

And faw the lion’s fhadow ere himfelf, 

And ran difmay’d away. Shakefp, Merch. of Venice . 

Overture, n.f. [ouverture , French.] 

1, Openings difclofure ; difcovery. 

1 wifh 

You had only in your filent judgment try’d it. 

Without more overture. Shakefp. Win. Tale. 

2. Propofal; fomething offered to confideration. 

Mac Murugh moved Henry to invade Ireland, and made 
an overture unto him for obtaining of the fovereign lordfhip 

. Davies on Ireland . 

All thefe fair overtures, made by men well cfteemed for 
honelt dealing, could not take place. Hayward. 

We with open bread: 

Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture , and turn not back perverfe. Milton. 

7 he earl of Pembroke, who abhorred the war, promoted 
all overtures towards accommodation with great impor¬ 
tunity. Clarendon . 

If a convenient fupply offers itfelf to be feifed by force or 
gained by fraud, human nature perfuades us to hearken to the 
inviting overture . Rogers, Ser?n. 2. 

Suppofe five hundred men propofing, debating, and voting, 
according to their own little or much reafon, abundance of 
indigefted and abortive, many pernicious and foolifh overtures 
would arife. Swift. 

To Overtu'rn. v. a . [over and turn.] 

1. To throw down ; to topple down ; to fubvert; to ruin. 

He is wife in heart and mighty in ftrength—which removeth 
the mountains, and overturneth them in his anger. 'Job ix.5. 

Thefe will fometimes overturn , and fometimes fwallow 
up towns, and make a general confufion in nature. Burnet. 

This he obviates, by faying we fee all the ideas in God ; 
which, is an anfwer to this obje&ion, but fuch an one as 
overturns his whole hypothefis, and renders it ufelefs and 
as unintelligible, as any of thofe he has laid afide. Locke . 

If we will not encourage publick works of beneficence, 
till we are fecure that no ftorm fhall overturn what we help 
to build ; there is no room left for charity. Atterbury . 

A monument of deathlefs fame, 

A woman’s hand o'er turns. Rowe, 

2. To over-power; to conquer. 

Pain exceffive overturns all patience. Milton. 

Overtu'rner. n.f. [from overturn.] Subverter. 

I have brought before you a robber of the publick treafure, 
an overturner of law and juftice, and the deftrudtion of the 
Sicilian province. Swift. 

To Overvalue, v. a. [over and value.] To rate at too 
high a price. 

We have juft caufe to ftand in fome fear, leaft by thus 
overvaluing their fermons they make the price and eftima- 
tion of fcripture, otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

To Overvei'l. v. a. [over and veil.] To cover: 

The day begins to break, and night is fled ; 

Whofe pitchy mantle overveil'd the sarth. Shakefp. 

To Overvo'te. v. a. [over and vote. ] To conquer by plu¬ 

rality of votes. 

The lords and commons might be content to be overvoted 
by the major part of both houfos, when they had ufed each 
their own freedom. King Charles . 

To Overwa'tch. v. n. [over and watch.] To fubdue with 
long want of reft. 

Morpheus is difpatch’d; 

Which done, the lazy monarch overwatch’d , 

Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 

Diflblv’d in fleep, and fhrinks within his bed. Dryden. 
Overwa'tched. adj. Tired with too much watching. 

While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn him- 
felf to pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sidney. 

Overwear, adj. [over and weak.] Too weak; too feeble. 
Paternal perfuafions, after mankind began to forget the 
original giver of life, became in all overweak to refill the 
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Rasa? 

T « ™“' b - * t- - ~/‘j ‘xSifs 

having wirJMraKhjag! ^ P S 

How like a younker or a prodigal. 

The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind » 

How like the prodigal doth fhe return. 

With over-weather'd ribs and rago-ed fails 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the ftrumpet wind. Sbal & 
To Overwee'n. V. n. [over and ween 1 Tn i-ww 
to think with arrogance. J To think too h ighly; 

To paeh beyond the truth of any thing in thouritf- 
efpecialiy in the opinion of a man’s felft ^nought; 

Oft have I feen a hot o'erweening cur. 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held Shni n. 
My matter hath fent for me, to whofe feeiinv 
might be fome allay, or I o'erween to think fo. b ShM 
Lafh hence thefe overweening rags of France, ' JP ' 
efe famifh d beggars, weary of their lives. $b G hfb 
My eyes too quick, my heart o'erweens too much, P ' 
Unlefs my hand and ftrength could equal them. Shakefp 
Take heed of overweening , and compare ~ 

Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train : 

Study the beft and higheft things that are, 

Rut of thyfelf an humble thought retain. T\»- * 

l ney that overween , 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 
lSo anger find in thee. m 

He might have learnt 
Lefs overweening , fince he fail’d in Job, 

Whofe conftant perfeverance overcame 
Whate’er his cruel malice could invent. JV. 

No man is fo bold, rafli, and overweening of his own* 
works as an ill painter and a bad poet. Dnden 

Enthufiafm, though founded neither on reafon nor reve¬ 
lation, but riling from the conceits of a warmed or Wr . 
weening brain works more powerfully on the perfuafions 
and actions of men, than either or both together. Locke 
Men of fair minds and not given up to the overweening of 
felf-flattery, are frequently guilty of it: and, in many cafes, 
one with amazement hears the arguings, and is aftonilhed 
at the obftinacy of a worthy man who yields not to the'evi- 
dence of reafon. ^cke. 

Now enters overweening pride. 

And fcandal ever gaping wide. Swift. 

Overwee'ningly. adv. [from overween.] With too much 
arrogance ; with too high an opinion. 

To Overwei'gh. v. a. [over and weigh.] To preponderate. 
Sharp and Tubtile difcourfes of wit ? procure many times 
very great applaufe, but being laid in the balance with that 
which the habit of found experience delivereth, they are over¬ 
weighed. Hooker , b. v. f 7. 

My unfoil’d name, the aufterenefs of my life. 

Will fo your accufation overweigh , 

That you fhall ftifle in your own report. Shakefp. 

Overweight, n. f [over and weight.] Preponderance, 
Sinking into water is but an overweight of the body, in 
refpedl of the water. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

To Overwhelm, v. a. [over and whelm.] 

1. To crufh underneath fomething violent and weighty. 

What age is this, where honeft men. 

Plac’d at the helm, 

A fea of fome foul mouth or pen. 

Shall overwhelm f Ben. Johnfon. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head. 

With the hell hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart. Shakefp. 
How trifling an apprehenfion is the lhame of being laughed 
at by fools, when compared with that everlafting (name and 
aftonilhment which fhall overwhelm the fuiner, when he fhall 
appear before the tribunal of Chrift. Rogers. 

Blind they rejoice, though now even now they fall; 
Death haftes amain ; one hour o'erwhelms them all. Pope . 

2. To overlook gloomily. 

Let the brow o'erwhelm it. 


Shakefpeare. 


As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe. 

An apothecary late I noted. 

In tatter’d weeds with ovey'whelming brows. 

Culling of fimples. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 

Overwhelmingly, adv. [from overwhelming,] In fuch 3 
manner as to overwhelm. 

Men fhould not tolerate themfelves one minute in any 
known fin, nor impertinently betray their fouls to ruin for 
that which they call light and trivial 5 which is fo indeed i 

refbei 


in 
xeipeft 
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Dryden. 


Overwi — 

Make not thyfelf overwife. 

Overwrought, part, [over and wrought.] 
l. Laboured too much. 

Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to 
give over. A work may be overwrought, as well as under¬ 
bought : too much labour often takes away the fpirit, by 
adding to the polifhing; fo that there remains nothing but 
2 dull corredlnefs, a piece without any confiderable faults, 
but with few beauties, Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2> Worked all over. 

Of Gothic ftrudlure was the northern fide, 

O'erwrought with ornaments of barbarous pride. Pope. 
g. It has in Shakefpeare a fenfe which I know not well how to 
reconcile to the original meaning of the word, and therefore 
conclude it mifprinted for overraught ; that is, overreached or 
cheated. 

By fome device or other. 

The villain is o'erwrought of all my money : 

They fay this town is full of cozenage. 

Overwo'rn. part, [over and worn.] 

1. Worn out; fubdued by toil. 

With watching overworn , with ca-res oppreft. 

Unhappy I had laid me down to reft. 

2 . Spoiled by time. 

The jealous o'erworn widow and herfelf. 

Are mighty goftips in this monarchy. 

Overyea'red. adj. [over and year.] Too old. 

Among them dwelt 

A maid, whofe fruit was ripe, not overyeared. Fairfax. _ 
OverzeaLous. adj. [over and zealous .] Too zealous. 

‘ It is not of fuch weighty neceflity to determine one way 
or the other, as fome overzealous for or againft the imma¬ 
teriality of the foul, have been forward to make the world 
believe. Locke. 

Ought, n.f [aphis, that is, a whit , Saxon. This word is 
therefore more properly written aught. See Aught.] Any 
thing; not nothing. 

For ought that I can underftand, there is no part but the 
bare Englifh pale, in which the Irilh have not the greateft 
footing. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He alked him if he faw ought. Mark viii. 23. 

To do ought good never will be our talk ; 

But ever tc do ill our foie delight. Milton's Par. Loft, 

univerfal Lord ! be bounteous ftill 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gather’d ought of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. Milton 

Oucht. verb imperfcEi. [This word the etymologifts make 
the preterite of owe , but it has often a prefent fignification ] 

1. [Preterite of owe.] Owed; was bound to pay; have been 
indebted. 

Apprehending the. occafion, I will add a continuance to 
that happy motion, and befides give you fome tribute of the 
iove and duty I long have ought you. Spelman. 

1 his blood which men by treafon fought. 

That followed, fir, which to myfelf I ought. Dryden. 

2 . 7 o be obliged by duty. J 

Judges ought to remember, that their office is to interpret 

Bacon. 
Pope . 


The ounce , 

The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Riling, the crumbled earth above them threw 
In hillocks. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. 

Ouphe. n.f [aujf, Teutonick.] A fairy; 

Nan Page and my little foil, we’ll drefs 
Like urchins, ouphes , and fairies, green and white. Shak. 
Ou'phen. n.f [from ouph.] Elfifh. 

Fairies, black, gray, green, and white. 

Ye moon ftiine revellers and jfhades of night. 

You ouphen heirs of fixed deftiny. 

Attend your office. 

Our. pron. poff. [upe, Saxon.] 

1. Pertaining to us; belonging to us. 

You fhall 

Lead our firft battle, brave Macduff, and we 
Shall take upon us what elfe remains. 

Our wit is given almighty God to know. 

Our will is given to love him being known ; 

But God could not be known to us below, 

But by his works which through the fenfe are fhown. 

So in our little world this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d. 

Doth ufe on divers objects divers powers. 

And fo are her effects diverfify’d. Davies. 

2 . When the fubftantive goes before, it is written ours. 

Edmund, whofe virtue in this inftance. 

So much commands itfelf, you fhall be ours. Shakefp . 

Thou that haft fafhion’d twice this foul of ours, 

Davies » 


So that fhe is by double title thine. 

Be ours*, who e’er thou art. 

Forget the Greeks. ' Denham. 

1 axallan, fhook by Montezuma’s powers. 

Has, to refill his forces, call’d in ours. Dryden. 

Reading furnifhes the mind only with materials of know¬ 
ledge, it is thinking makes what we read ours : it is not 
enough to cram ourfelves with a great load of colledtions, 
unlefs we chew them over again, they will not give us 
ftrength. Lc r ke 

Their organs are better difpofed than ours, for receiving 
grateful impreffions from fenfible objects. Atterbury. 

Ourse'lves. reciprocal pronoun, [the plural of myfelf 1 

1. We; not others. J 

We ourfelves might diftindlly number in words a great 
deal farther than we ufually do, would we find out but fome 
nt denominations to fignify them by. Locke. 

2. Us; not others, in the oblique cafes. 

Safe in ourfelves, while on ourfelves we ftand. 

The fea is ours,, and that defends the land. Dryden. 

Ourself is ufed in the regal ftile. 

To make fociety 

The fweeter welcome, we will keep ourfelf 

Till fupper-time alone. _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We ourfelf will follow 

In the main battle. . Shakefpeare. 

Not fo much as a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would 


Clarendon. 
Ainfworth. 


Pope. 


law, and not to make or give law. 

Morals criticks ought to fhow. 

She a<fts juft as fhe ought , 

Lut never, never reach’d one generous thought. 

3* To be fit; to be neceflary. 

fn„ I u g . r if m I m ' ar ou ^‘ to be taught, it muft be to one that can 
ipeak the language already. Locke 

of F °negcr adj ’ [ " Wm 3nd ^ ma ' Ut] Havin S the ihape 

This notion of the mundane egg, or that the world was nu- 
O&k«h been the fenfe and language of all antiquity. Burn. 
o viparous. adj. [ovum and pario, Latin.] BriLiL f ort h 
eggs; not viviparous. J g g Iortn 

That fiffies and birds fltould be, oviparous, is a plain fi<m 

of province. More's AndagaJAhX 

Birds and oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firft 

OuNc C iT Ved r"r hem p ferVC them forman P P ears k y“g. Ray 
° U £ *•/. £ undo, Latin.] A name of 

wdlht Va “ dlfterent denominations of weight. In troy 

tw$’-f 0 a u n r“ tWemy Penny ' Weight 5 a penny-weight^ 

Wv - , The bl °° d he bath l0ft > 

1 dare vouch is more than thkt he hath 

■ey many an ounce, he dropt it for his country. Shake ft 

fan^r P ° nged L y - we, S heth one oun ^ twenty-fix grains- the 

fix dram! 

F "" dn —* S P““M A ,47S 


Spenfer. 
Shakefpeare. 


denude ourfelf of all force to defend us. 

Ouse. n.f. Tanners bark. 

0lj/sEL * i n 'f' [°r le » Saxon.] A blackbird. 

The merry lark her mattins fings aloft, 

-T'L^ rU ^' re P^ es J th e mavis defcant plays, 

I he oujel fhrills, the ruddock warbles foft ; 

So goodly all agree, with fweet confent. 

To this day’s merriment. 

The oufel cock fo black of hue. 

With orange tawney bill. 

fnJh hnrfheS 3nd ^‘ S ' ° r bIackbirds > were commonly fold 

Ta OuZ PenC£ ?' p J 5 ce ’ . „ Haknvill on PrJdence. 

away! ^ French 'J To va «K ; to take 

Multiplication of adlions upon the cafe were rare formerly, 
and thereby wager of law oujled, which difeouraged many 

Out. adv. [ut, Saxon; uyt , Dutch.] 

1. Not within. J 

The gown with ftiff embroid’ry ftining, 

J-«oks charming with a ilighter lining ; 

1 he out, if Indian figures ftain. 

The infide muft be rich and plain. p • 

2. It is generally oppofed to in. nor * 

„J ha f bI!nd rafcall y b °y. *at abufes every one’s eyes be¬ 

caufe his own are «, let him be judge how deep fam L 

3. In a ftate of difclofure. shakefp. 

. 'tr 

4. Not in confinement or concealment. 

Nature her cuftom holds. 

Let fhame fay h t it wjll . when thefe pre ?Qn 

Fue woman will be out. J m , « 

’ Sbakefpea'-e. 

5* From 
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OUT 

J'rom the place or houfei 

Out with the dog, fays one; what cur is th&t ? fays an¬ 
other : whip him out, fays the third. Shakefp. 

6. From the inner part. 

This is the place where the priefts {hall boil the trefpafs 
offering; that they bear it not out into the utter court, to 
fandlify the people. Ezek. xlvi. 20. 

7. Not at home. 

8. In a ftate of extin&ion. 

It was great ign’rance, Glofter’s eyes being out , 

To let him live; where he arrives he moves 

All hearts. Shakcfp. King Lear . 

This candle burns not clear ; ’tis I muff fnuff it, 

Then out it goes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 

Thinkft thou the firy fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Her candle goeth not out by night. Prov. xxxi. 18. 

9. In a ftate of being exhaufted. 

When the butt is out we will drink water, not a drop be¬ 
fore ; bear up and board them. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

Large coals are propereft for drefting meat; and when they 
are out, if you happen to mifearry in any difh, lay the fault 
upon want of coals. Swift . 

30. Not in an affair. 

So we’ll live and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too, 

Who lofes, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out. Shak . 
The knave will ftick by thee : he will not out, he is true 
bred. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I am not fo as I ftiould be; 

But I’ll ne’er out. Shakefp . Ant. and Cleop . 

11. To the end. 

Hear, m t out ; 

He reap’d no fruit of conqueft, but thefe bleftings. Dryd. 

You have ftill your happinefs in doubt* 

Or elfe ’tis paft, and you have dream’d it out. Dryden. 

The tale is long, nor have I heard it out ; 

Thy father knows it all. Addifon's Cato . 

12. Loudly ; without reftraint. 

At all I laugh, he laughs no doubt; 

The only difference is, 1 dare laugh out. Pope. 

13. Not in the hands of the owner. 

If the laying of taxes upon commodities does affe£l the 
land that is out at rack rent, it is plain it does equally affe£t 
all the other land in England too. Locke. 

Thofe lands were out upon leafes of four years, after the 
expiration of which term the tenants were obliged to renew. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

14. In an errour. 

You are mightily out to take this for a token of efteem, 
which is no other than a note of infamy. L'EJlrange. 

As he that hath been often told his fault. 

And ftill perfifts, is as impertinent, 

As a mufician that will always play. 

And yet is always out at the fame note. Rofcommon. 

According to Hobbes’s companion of reafoning with call¬ 
ing up accounts, whoever finds a miftake in the fum total, 
muff allow himfelf out, though after repeated trials he may 
not fee in which article he has mifreckoned. Swift. 

15. At a lofs ; in a puzzle. 

Like a dull adlor now : 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

Even to a full difgrace. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

T'his youth was fuch a mercurial, as the like hath feldoin 
been known ; and could make his own part, if at any time 
he chanced to be out. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

16. With torn cloaths. 

Evidences fwore; 

Who hither coming out at heels and knees. 

For this had titles. Dryden. 

17. Away; at a lofs. 

I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeft 
I ever undertook. # t Dryden. 

Let all perfons avoid nicenefs in their clothing or diet, 
becaufe they drefs and comb out all their opportunities of 
morning devotion, and deep out the care for their fouls. Taylor. 

18. It is ufed emphatically before alas. 

Out, alas ! no fea, I find, 

Is troubled like a lover’s mind. Suckling. 

19. It is added emphatically to verbs of difeovery. 

If ye will not do fo, be fure your fin will find you out. 

Num. xxxii. 23. 

Out. inter]e£l. An expreflion of abhorrence or expulfion. 

Out upon this half-fac’d fellowship. Shakefp. 

■ Out on thee, rude man ! thou doft ftiame thy mother. Sha. 
Out Varlet from my fight. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Out, you mad headed ape ! a weazel hath not fuch a deal 
of fpleen. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag ! 

Out, out, out* Shakefp. M. IV. of Wind. 


OUT 

Out, out, hyena; thefe are thy wonted arts, 

To break all faith. 

Out upon it, I have lov’d 1 & on *ftes. 

Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more. 

If it prove fair weather. c 

° UT °f- P”P- [O/feems to be the prepofition, and JcL 
to modify the fenfe of of] J 

1. From ; noting produce. 

So many Neroes and CaliguJas, 

Out of thefe crooked fhores muft daily raife. r 

Thole bards coming many hundred years after, could nt 
know what was done in former ages, nor deliver certa' h, 
of anything, but what they feigned out of their ownun 
learned heads S p m fer on Ire^ 

Alders and allies have been feen to grow out of fteeples • 
but they manifeftly grow out of clefts. * 

He is fofter than Ovid ; he touches the paffions more de- 
• licately, and performs all this out of his own fund, without 
diving into the fciences for a fupply. jy . 

2. Not in ; noting exclufion or difmifiiori. * 

The facred nymph 

Was out of Dian’s favour, as it then befeL P a . Q ueai 
Guiltinefs 

Will fpeak, though tohgUes were out of ufe. Shakefp. 

The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path difus’d was out of mind. Dryden. 

My retreat the beft companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and ftatefmen out of place. p 0 p (t 
Does he fancy we can fit, 

To hear his out of fafhion wit ? 

But he takes up with younger folks. 

Who, for his wine, will bear his jokes. Swift. 

They are out of their element, and logic is none of their 
talent. Baker on Learning 

3. No longer in* 

Enjoy the prefent fmiling hour ; 

And put it out of fortune’s pow’r. Dryden. 

4. Not in ; noting unfitnefs. 

He is witty out of feafon ; leaving the imitation of nature, 
and the cooler dictates of his judgment. Dryden. 

Thou’lt fay my palfion’s out of feafon, 

That Cato’s great example and misfortunes 
Should both confpire to drive it from my thoughts. Addif. 

5. Not within ; relating to a houfe. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain 
waters out of door. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. From ; noting extraction. 

Juices of fruits are watry and oily: among the watry are 
all the fruits out of which drink is expreffed ; as the grape, 
the apple, the pear, and cherry. Bacon. 

7. From ; noting copy. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying, not- 
withftanding T. G’s cenfure of them out of Horace. Stilling. 

8. From ; noting refeue. 

Chriftianity recovered the law of nature out of all thofe 
errors with which it was overgrown in the times of pa¬ 
gan i fm. Addif on's Freeholder. 

9. Not in ; noting exorbitance or irregularity. 

Why publifh it at this juncture; and fo, out of all me¬ 
thod, apart and before the work. Swift. 

Ufing old thread-bare phrafes, will often make you go 
out of your way to find and apply them. Swift. 

10. From one thing to fomething different. 

He that looks on the eternal things that are not feen, will, 
through thofe opticks, exaCtly difeern the vanity of all that 
is vifible ; will be neither frighted nor flattered out of his 
duty. Decay of Piety. 

Words are able to perfuade men out of what they find 
and feel, and to reverfe the very impreflions of fenfe. South. 

u. To a different ftate from ; in a different ftate, noting diforder. 

That noble and'moft fovereign reafon, 

Like fweet bells jangl’d out of tune and harfh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth, 
Blafted with extafy. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

When the mouth is out of tafte, it maketh things taite 

fometimes fait, chiefly bitter, and fometimes loathfome, 

f J Bacon. 

never lweet. , 1 r 

By the, fame fatal blow, the earth fell out of that regular 
form wherein it was produced at firft, into all thefe uregu 
rities in its prefent form. Burnet on the Barth. 

They all at once employ their thronging darts, 

But out of order thrown, in air they join. 

And multitude makes Iruftrate the defign. 11 

12. Not according to. /■ .w 

That there be an equality, fo that no man acts or P 
cut of character. Pope’s V.ew of Bp. P«*- 

I q. To a different ftate from ; noting reparation. . 

Whofoever doth meafure by number, muft needs be g ) 
out of love with a thing that hath fo many faults; whoioe 




samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languag 


OUT 

by weight cannot chufe but efteem very highly of that where¬ 
in the wit of fo fcrupulous adverfaries hath not hitherto ob- 
ferved any defedl, which themfelves can ferioully think to 
be of moment. Hooker, b. v.f 27. 

If ridicule were employed to laugh men out of vice and 
folly, it might be of fome ufe ; but it is made ufe of to laugh 
men out <?/virtue and good fenfe, by attacking every thing 
folemn and ferious. Addif on's Spectator. 

14. Beyond. 

Amongft thofe things which have been received with great 
reafon, ought that to be reckoned which the antient pra&ife 
of the church hath continued out of mind. Hooker , b. v. f. 9. 
What, out of hearing gone ? no found, no word ? 

Alack, where are you ? Shakefpeare. 

I have been an unlawful bawd, time out of mind. Shak. 
Few had the leaft fufpicion of their intentions, till they 
Were both out of diftance to have their converfion attempted. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

With a longer peace, the power of France with fo great 
revenues, and fuch application, will not encreafe every year 
out of proportion to what ours will do. Temple. 

He fnall only be prifoner at the foldiers quarters; and 
when I am out of reach, he {hall be releafed. Dryden. 

We fee people lulled afleep with folid and elaborate dif- 
courfes of piety, who would be tranfported out of themfelves 
by the bellowings of enthufiafm. Addif on. 

Milton’s ftory was tranfacled in regions that lie out of 
the reach'of the fun and the fphere of the day. Addif on. 

Women weep and tremble at the fight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite out of their hearing. Addifon. 

15. Deviating from : Noting irregularity. 

Heaven defend but ftill I ftiould ftand fo. 

So long as out of limit, and true rule. 

You ftand* againft anointed majefty ! Shakefp. 

The fupream being has made the beft arguments for his 
own exiftence, in the formation of the heavens and the earth, 
and which a man of fenfe cannot forbear attending to, who 
is out of the noife of human affairs. Addifon. 

16. Paft ; without; noting fomething worn out or exhaufted. 

I am out of breath : x 

—How art thou out of breath, when thou haft breath ? 

To fay to me that thou art out of breath ? Shakefp. 

Out of hope to do any good, he diredled his courfe to 
Corone. Knclles. 

He found himfelf left far behind. 

Both out of heart and out of wind. Hudibras. 

I publifhed fome fables, which are out of print. Arbuth. 

17. By means of. 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny. Shak. 

18. In confequence of; noting the motive or reafon. 

She is perfuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
flattery, not out of my promife. Shakefp. Othello. 

The pope, out of the care of an univerfal father, had in 
the conclave divers confultations about an holy war againft 
the Turk. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Not out of cunning, but a train- 
Of atoms juftling in his brain. 

As learn’d philofophers give out. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Cromwell accufed the earl of Manchefter, of having be¬ 
trayed the parliament out of cowardice. Clarendon. 

Thofe that have recourle to a new creation of waters, are 
fueh as do it out of lazinefs and ignorance, or fuch as do it 
out of neceflity. Burnet's Theory of the\ Earth. 

Diftinguifh betwixt thofe that take ftate upon them, purely 
out of pride and humour, and thofe that do the fame in com¬ 
pliance with the neceflity of their affairs. L'EJlrange. 

Make them conformable to laws, not only for wrath 
and out of fear of the magiftrate’s power, which is but a 
weak principle of obedience ; but out of confcience, which 
is a firm and lading principle. Tillotfon. 

What they do not grant out of the generofity of their na¬ 
ture, they may grant out of mere impatience. Smallridge. 

Our fuccefles have been the conlequences of a neceflary 
war ; in which we engaged, not out of ambition, but for the 
defence of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 

19. Out of hand ; immediately; as that is eafily ufed which 
. is ready in the hand. 

He bade to open wide his brazen gate. 

Which long time had been {hut, and out of hand , 
Proclaimed joy and peace through all his ftate. Fa. Queen. 
No more ado. 

But gather we our forces out of hand. 

And fet upon our boafting enemy. Shakefp. 

To Out. v. a. To expel ; to deprive. 

The members of both houfes .who withdrew, were counted 
deferters, and outed of their places in parliament. K. Charles. 

So many of their orders, as were outecl from their fat pof- 
feflions, would endeavour a re-entrance againft thofe whom 
they account hereticks. Dryden. 

Out, in compofition, generally fignifies fomething beyond or 
more than another. 


OUT 


Donne. 


Pope. 


0«/-fawn as much, and out-comply, 

And feem as fcrupuloufly juft, 

To bait the hooks for greater truft. Hud. p. ii. can. 3. 
To Outa'ct. v. a. [out and a£l.] To do beyond. 

He has made m6 heir to treafures, 

Would make me out-att a real widow’s whining. Otway. 
TPb Outba'lancE. v. a. [out and balance.] To over-weigh 5 
to preponderate. 

Let dull Ajax bear away my right, 

When all his days outbalance this one night. Dryden. 

To Outba'r. v. a. [out and bar.] To fhut out by fortification. 
Thefe to outbar with painful pionings, 

From fea to fea he heap’d a mighty mound. Fa. Queen. 
To Outbi'd. v. a . [out and bid. ] To over-power by bidding 
a higher price. 

If in thy heart 

New love created be by other men, 

Which have their flocks entire, and can in tears. 

In fighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me. 

This new love may beget new fears. 

For Indian fpices, for Peruvian gold. 

Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. 

Outbidder, n. f. [out and bid. J One that out-bids. 
Outblo'wed. adj. [out and blow.] Inflated ; fwollen with wind. 
At their roots grew floating palaces. 

Whole outblow'cl bellies cut the yielding feas. Dryden. 
Ou'tborn. adj. [out and born. ] Foreign ; not native. 
OuYbound. adj. [out and bound.] Deftinated to a diftant 
voyage. 

Triumphant flames upon the water float. 

And outbound fhips at home their voyage end. Dryden. 
To Outbra've. v. a. [out and brave.] To bear down and 
difgrace by more daring, infolent, or fplendid appearance. 

We fee the danger, and by fits take up fome faint refolu- 
tion to outbrave and break through it. 'L'EJlrange. 

I would out-ftare the fterneft eyes that look. 

Outbrave the heart moft daring on the earth. 

To win thee, lady. Shakefpeare. 

Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high. 

The tow’rs, as well as men, out-brave the fky. Cowley. 
To Outbra^en. v. a . [out and brazen.] To bear down 
with impudence. 

Outbreak, n.f [out and break.] That which breaks forth ; 
eruption. 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly, 

That they may feem the taints of liberty. 

The flafh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakefp. 

To Outrea'the. v. a. [out and breaih.] 

1. To weary by having better breath. 

Mine eyes faw him 

Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreath'd, 

To Henry Monmouth. Shakefpeare. 

2. To expire. 

That fign of laft outbreathed life did feem. Spenfer. 

Outca'st. part, [out and cajl. It may be obferved, that both 
the participle and the noun are indifferently accented on either 
fyllable. It feems moft analogous to accent the participle on 
the laft, and the noun on the firft.] 

1. Thrown into the air as refufe, as unworthy of notice. 

Abandon foon, I read, the caitive fpoil 
Of that fame outcajl carcafs. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 8. 

2. Baniflied; expelled. 

Behold, inftead 
Of us outcajl exil’d, his new delight 
Mankind created. Miltoris Paradife Lofl , b. iv. 

Outcast, n.f Exile; one rejected; one expelled. 

Let’s be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks. 

Or fo devote to Ariftotle, 

As Ovid, be an outcajl quite abjur’d. Shakefp. 

O blood-befpotted Neapolitan, 

Outcajl of Naples, England’s bloody fcourge ! Shakefp. 

For me, outcajl of human race, 

Love’s anger only waits, and dire difgrace. Prior. 

He dies fad outcajl of each church and ftate ! Pope. 

To OutcraYt. v. a. [out and craft.] To excel in cunning. 
Italy hath outcrafted him. 

And he’s at fome hard point. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

O'utcry. n.f [out and cry.] > 

1. Cry of vehemence; cry of diftrefs ; clamour. 

Thefe outcries the magiftrates there Ihun, fince they are 
readily hearkened unto here. Spenfer on Ireland. 

So ftrange thy outcry, and thy words fo ftrange 
Thou interpofeft, that my fudden hand 
Prevented, fpares. Milt. Par. Lofl, b. ii. 

I make my way 

Where noifes, tumults, outcries, and alarms 
I heard. Denham. 

2. Clamour of deteftation. 

There is not any one vice, incident to the mind of man, 
againft which the world has railed fuch a loud and univerfal 
outcry, as againft ingratitude. South's Serm. 

18 Y 3. A pub- 
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OUT 

3- A publickfale; an auction. Ainf. 

Outda're. v. a. [out and dare.] To venture beyond. 
Myfelf, my brother, and his fon, 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. Shakefpeare. 

ToOutda'te. v. a. [out and date.] To antiquate. 

Works and deeds of the law, in thofe places, iignify le¬ 
gal obedience, or circumcifion, and the likejudaical outdated 
ceremonies 3 faith, the evangelical grace of giving up the whole 
heart to Chrift, without any fuch judaical obfervances. Hamm. 
To Outdo', v. a. [ out and do.] To excel; to furpafs; to 
perform beyond another. 

He hath in this adtion outdone his former deeds doubly. Shak . 
What brave commander is not proad to fee 
Thy brave Melantius in his gallantry ? 

Our greateft ladies love to fee their lcorn 

Outdone hy thine, in what themfelves have worn. Waller. 

Heav’nly love lhall outdo hellifh hate* 

Giving to death, and dying to redeem. 

So dearly to redeem what hellifh hate 

So eafily deftroy’d. Milton. 

Here let thefe who boaft in mortal things. 

Learn how their greateft monuments of fame. 

And ftrength, and art, are eafily outdone 

By fpirits reprobate. Milton. 

An impoftor outdoes the original. IdEJlrange. 

Now all the gods reward and blefs my fon ; 

Thou haft this day thy father’s youth outdone. Dryden. 

I muft confefs the encounter of that day 
Warm’d me indeed, but quite another way; 

Not with the lire of youth, but generous rage, 

To fee the glories of my youthful age 
So far outdone. Dryden. 

The boy’s mother defpifed for not having read a fyftem 
of logiclc, outdoes him in it. Locke. 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay, , 

In my own humourous biting way. Swift. 

To Outdwe'l. v. a. [out and dwell.] To ftay beyond. 

He outdwels his hour. 

For lovers ever run before the clock. Shakefp. 

Ou'ter. adj. [from out.] That which is without; oppoled 
to inner. 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland only in the outer 
part: for the inner part, whereof the papillae are compofed, 
is mufcular. Grew's Coj'mol. b. i. c. 5. 

Ou'terly. adv. [from outer.] Towards the outfide. 

In the lower jaw, two talks like thofe of a boar, ftanding 
outerly, an inch behind the cutters. Grciv's Mufeeum. 

Ou'termosT. adj. [fuperlative, from outer.] Remoteft from 
the mid ft. 

Try if three bells were made one within another, and air 
betwixt each; and the outermojl bell, were chimed with a 
hammer, how the found would differ from a Tingle bell. Bacon. 

The outennofl corpufcles of a white body, have their va¬ 
rious little furfaces of a fpecular nature. Boyle. 

To Outfa'ce. v. a. [out and face.] 

2. To brave; to bear down by Ihew of magnanimity ; to bear 
down with impudence. 

We {hall have old fwearing 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 

But we’ll outface them and out-fwear them too. Shakefp. 

Doft thou come hither 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and fo will I. Shakefp. 

Be fire with fire; 

Threaten the threatner; and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. Shakefp. King John. 

They bewrayed fome knowledge of their perfons, but 
were outfaced. Wotton. 

2. To flare down. 

We behold the fun and enjoy his light, as long as we look 
towards it circumfpectly : we warm ourfelves fafely while we 
ftand near the fire ; but if we feek to outface the one, to en¬ 
ter into the other, we forthwith become blind or burnt. Ral. 
To Outfa'wn. v. a. [out and favjn.] To excel in fawning. 
I11 affairs of lefs import. 

That neither do us good nor hurt. 

And they receive as little by, 

Outfawn as much and out-comply. Hudibras. 

To Outfly'. v. a. [out and fly. ] To leave behind in flight. 
His evafion wing’d thus fwift with fcorn. 

Cannot outfly our apprehenfions. Shakefpeare. 

Horofcop’s great foul. 

Rais’d on the pinions of the bounding wind, 

Outflew the rack, and left the hours behind. Garth . 

Outfo'rm. n. f. [cut and form.] External appearance. 

Cupid, who took vain delight 
In meer outforms , until he loft his fight. 

Hath chang’d his foul, and made his objedt you. B. Johnf 
To Outfro'wn. v. a. [out and frown.] To frown down ; 
to over-bear by frowns. 


OUT 

For thee, oppreffed king, am I call down, 

^ Myielf could elfe outfrown falfe fortune’s frown w, t r 

XW • l Uf - ° u,let 5 paflage 

Thofe places are fo fit for trade, having moft convent 
cut-gates by divers ways to the .fea, and in-gates to the rich.ft 
paits of the land, that they would foon be enriched y. r 
To Outgj've. ». a. [out and give.] To furpafs in giving 
i he bounteous play’r out gave the pinching lord. Dnd 
To Outgo 11. a. pret outwent-, part, outgone, [out and™ i 
1. 10 furpafs ; to excel. * *1 

For frank, well ordered and continual hofpitalitv hr 
went all fhew of competence. 9 £ 

While you praaifed the rudiments of war, you outZZnt 
all other captains; and have fince found none but vourWf 
alone to furpafs. ^ urlelf 


Where they apply themfelves, none of their neiSbom 
out-go them. Locke on Education. 

2 . 1 o go beyond ; to leave behind in going. 

Many ran afoot thither out of all cities, and out-went them 
and came unto him. Mark ‘ ’ 

3. To circumvent; to overreach. 

Molleffon 

Thought us to have out-gone 

With a quaint invention. Denham 

To Outgro'w. v. a. [out and growl] To furpafs in growth** 
to grow too great or too old for any thing. 

Much their work outgrew , 

The hands difpatch of two, gard’ning fo wide. 

When fome virtue much outgrows the reft. 

It {hoots too faft and high. 

This effay wears a drefs that poflibly is not fo fuitabie to 
the graver geniufes, who have outgrown all gaieties of ftifc 
and youthful relilhes. Glanv. Scepf. P re f 

The lawyer, the tradefman, the mechanic, have found fo 
many arts to deceive, that they far outgrow the common 
prudence of mankind. Swift 

Ou'TGUARD n.f [out and guard.] One polled at a diftance 
from the main body, as a defence. 

As foon as any foreign obje£l preffes upon the fenfe, thofe 
fpirits which are polled upon the cut-guards , immediately 
fcowre off to the brain. South. 

You beat the outguards of my mailer’s hoft. Dryden . 

Thefe out-guards of the mind are fent abroad. 

And ftill patrolling beat the neighb’ring road. 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly 

Keep polls advanc’d, and on the frontier lye. Blackmore, 

Outje'st. v. a. [out and jeJK] To over-power by jelling. 

The fool labours to outjejl 

His heart ftruck injuries. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

To Outkna've. v. a. [out and knave.] To furpafs in knavery. 
The world calls it out-witting a man, when he’s only 
outknaved. L'Eflrange. 

Outla'ndish. adj. [out and land.] Not native; foreign. 

Yourfelf tranfplant 

A while from hence : perchance outlandijh ground 

Bears no more wit than ours ; but yet more fcant 
Are thofe diverfions there which here abound. Donne. 

Tedious wafte of time to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandijh flatteries. Milt. Ear. Reg. b. iv. 

Upon the approach of the king’s troops under General 
Wills, who was ufed to the outlandijh way of making war, 
we put in pradlice paflive obedience. Addifon. 

To Outla'st. v. a. [out and lajl.] To furpafs in duration. 
Good houfewives, to make their candles burn the longer, 
lay them in bran, which makes them harder; infomuch as 
they will out-lafl other candles of the fame Huff, half in half. 

Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 371. 

Summer’s chief honour, if thou hadft outlafled\ 

Bleak winter’s force that made thy bloffoms dry. Milt. 
The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions, whofe 
revolutions might outlafl the exemplary mobility, and out- 
meafure time itfelf. Brown's V . Err. 

What may be hop’d, 

When not from Helicon’s imagin’d fpring. 

But facred writ, we borrow what we fing ? 

This with the fabrick of the world begun. 

Elder than light, and lhall outlafl the fun. JValler. 

Ovtlaw. n. f. [utlaja, Saxon. J One excluded from the 
benefit of the law. A blunderer ; a robber ; a bandit. 

An outlaw in a caftle keeps. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Gathering unto him all the fcatterlings and outlaws °ut of 
the woods and mountains, he marched forth into the Englilh. 
pale. Spenfer on Ireland. 

As long as they were out of the prote<Slion of the law; f° 
as every Englilhman might kill them, how Ihould they be 
other than outlaws and enemies to the crown of England. 

Davies on Ireland. 
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Milton . 
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fen. 


You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of mifers treafure bv an outlaw's den. 


And 
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OUT 


And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
f Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs 

P . 1 • .1 J r-"11 viv 

South. 

To deprive of the benefits and protec- 


Milion. 

Xifrunkard7s* outlawed from alf worthy and creditable 
converfe : men abhor,^oath, and defpife him.^ 

To Ou'tlaw. v. a . 


Shak. 


tion of the law. 

I had a fon 

Now outlaiv'd from my blood ; he fought my life. 

He that is drunken. 

Is outlaw'd by himfdf: all kind of ill 
Did with his liquor Hide into his veins. Herbert. 

Like as there are particular perfons outlawed and pro- 
feribed by civil laws, fo are there nations that are outlawed 
and proferibed by the law of nature and nations. Bacon. 

All thofe fpiritual aids are withdrawn, which Ihould aflift 
him to good, or fortify him againft ill; and like an out-lawed 
perfon he is expofed to all that will affault him. 

* Decay of Piety. 

Outlawry, [from outlaw.] A decree by which any man 
is cut off from the community, and deprived of the protec¬ 
tion of the law. 

By profeription and bills of outlawry , 

Oftavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred fenators. Shakefp. 

Divers were returned knights and burgeffes for the par¬ 
liament; many of which had been by Richard III. at¬ 
tainted by outlawries . Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Outlea'p. v. a. [out and leap.] To pafs by leaping ; 

to ftart beyond. 

OuTtEA'P. n.f. [from the verb.] Sally; flight; efcape. 
Since youth muft have fome liberty, fome outleaps , they 
might be under the eye of a father, and then no very great 
harm can come of it. Locke on Education. 

Ou'tlet. n.f. [out and let.] Paffageoutwards; difehargeout¬ 
wards ; egrefs; paffage of egrefs. 

Colonies and foreign plantations, are very neceffary, as 
outlets to a populous nation. Bacon. 

The enemy was deprived of that ufeful out-let. Clarend. 

So ’fcapes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail. 

And makes fmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 

Have a care that thefe members be neither the inlets nor 
outlets of any vices; that they neither give admiflion to the 
temptation, nor be expreflive of the conception of them. Ray. 

Outline*, n.f [out and line.] Contour; line by which any 
figure is defined ; extremity. 

Painters, by their outlines, colours, lights, and lhadows, 
reprefent the lame in their pictures. Dryden. 

To Outli've. v. a. [out and live.] To live beyond ; to 
ftirvive. 

Will thefe moiled trees, 

That have outliv'd the eagle, page thy keels. 

And Ikip when thou point’ll out. Shakefp. 

Die two months ago, and not forgotten. 

Yet then there is hopes a great man’s memory 

May outlive his life half a year. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Pie that outlives this day, and comes fafe home. 

Will ftand a tiptoe when this day is nam’d. Shakefp . 

His courage was fo fignal that day, that too much could 
not be e^petfted from it, if he had outlived it. Clarend. 

Thou muft outlive 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither’d, weak, and gray. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Time, which made them their fame outlive , 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. Denha?n. 

The foldier grows lefs apprehenfive, by computing upon 
the difproportion of thofe that outlive a battle, to thofe that 
fall in it. L'EJlrange. 

Since we have loft 

Freedom, wealth, honour, which we value moll, 

I wilh they would our lives a period give ; 

They live too long who happinefs outlive. Dryden. 

It is of great confequence where noble families are gone 
to decay; becaufe their titles outlive their eftates. Swift. 
Pray outlive me, and then die as foon as you pleafe. Swift. 

Outli'ver. n.f. [out and live.] A furviver. 

FoOutloo'k. v. a. [cut and look.] To face down; to 
browbeat. 

I cull’d thefe fiery fpirits from the world. 

To outlook conqueft, and to win renown, 

Ev’n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakefp. 

To Outlu'stre. v. a. [out and luflre.] To excel in bright- 
nefs. 

She went before others I have feen, as that diamond of 
Vours outluflres many I have beheld. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Gu'tlying. part. adj. [out and lie.] Not in the common 
courfe of order. Removed from fomething elfe. 

The Jail furvey I propofed of the four out-lying empires, 
wa ? that of the Arabians. Temple. 

We have taken all the out-lying parts of the Spanilh mo¬ 
narchy, and made impreflions upon the very heart of it. Addif. 
0 Uutmea'sure. v. a. [out and mcafurc .] To exceed in 
meafure. 


OUT 

The prefent age hath attempted perpetual motions and 
engines, and thofe revolutions might out-laft the exemplary 
mobility, and out-tneafure time itfelf. Brown's V. Err « 

To Outnumber, v. a. [out and number.] To exceed in 
number. 

The ladies came in fo great a body to the opera, that they 
outnumbered the enemy. Addif on s Sped?at or. 

To Outmatch, v. a. [out and march.] To leave behind 
in the march. 

The horfe out-marched the foot, which, by reafon of the 
heat, was not able to ufe great expedition. Clare7td. 

Ou'tmost. adj. [out and mojl.] Remoteft from the middle. 

Chaos retir’d. 

As from her outmojl works a broken foe. Milton. 

If any man fuppofe that it is not reflected by the air, but 
by the outmojl fuperficial parts of the glafs, there is Hill the 
fame difficulty. Newt. Opt. 

The generality of men are readier to fetch a reafon from 
the immenfe diftance of the Harry heavens, and the out¬ 
mojl walls of the world. Bentley's Sermons. 

Outpa'rish. n.f. [out and parijh.] Parilh not lying with¬ 
in the walls. 

In the greater outparijhes many of the poorer parilhioners, 
through neglect, do perilh for want of fome heedful eye to 
overlook them. Grainit's Mort. 

Outpa'rt. n.f. [out and part.] Part remote from the cen¬ 
ter or main body. 

He is appointed to fupply the bilhop’s jurifdi£tion a,nd other 
judicial offices in the outparts of his diocefe. Aylijfe. 

To Outpa'ce. v. a. [out andpace.] To outgo ; to leave be¬ 
hind. 

Arion’s fpeed 

Could not outpace thee ; or the horfe Laomedon did breed. 

Chapman's Iliads. 

To Outpou'r. v. a. [out and power.] To emit; to fend 
forth in a ftrain. 

lie looked and faw what number, numberlels 
The city gates outpour'd ; light arm’d troops 
In coats of mail and military pride. Milt. Par. Reg'. 

To Outpri'ze. v.‘d. [out and prize.] To exceed in the 
value fet upon it. 

Either your unparagon’d miftrefs is dead, or 
She’s outprized by a trifle. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outrage, v. a . [outrager, Fr.j To injure violently or 
contumelioufly ; to infult roughly and tumultuoufly; to en¬ 
dangering life. 

Ah heavens 1 that do this hideous a£t behold. 

And heavenly virgin thus outraged lee ; 

How can the vengeance juft fo long withhold ! Fa. Queen. 
The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Englilh embaffadors were not without peril to be outraged. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Bafe and infolent minds outrage men, when they have hopes 
of doing it without a return. Atterbury . 

This interview outrages all decency; Ihe forgets her mo- 
defty, and betrays her virtue, by giving too long an audience. 

Pope's Odyjfey , b. vi. 

To Ou'traUe. v. n. To commit exorbitances. 

Three or four great ones in court will outrage in apparel, 
huge hofe, monftrous hats, and garilh colours. Afcham. 

Outrage, n.f. [ outrage , Fr.J 

1. Open violence; tumultuous mifehief. 

He wrought great outrages , wafting all the country where 
he went. Spenfer on Ireland , 

He doth himfelf in fecret Ihrowd, 

To fly the vengeance for his outrage due. Fa. Queen. 

In that beaftly fury 

He has been known to commit outrage , 

And cherilh factions. Shakefp. Timon of Athens , 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d ; 

My charity is outrage. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

2. This word feems to be ufed by Philips for mere commotion, 
without any ill import, contrary to the univerfal ufe of writers. 

See with what outrage from the frofty north. 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings 
In battailous array. Philips. 

OUTRA/GIOUS. adj. [outrageux, French. It Ihould, I think, 
be written outrageous ; but the cuftom feems otherwife.] 

I. Violent; furious ; raging; exorbitant; tumultuous ; turbulent. 
Under him they committed divers the moll outfagious vil¬ 
lages, that a bafe multitude can imagine. Sidney , 

As Ihe went her tongue did walk. 

In foul reproach and terms of vile defpight. 

Provoking him by her outragious talk, & 

To heap more vengeance on that wretched wight. F Qu. 

They view’d the vail immeafurable abyfs, 

Outragious as a fea, dark, wafteful, wild. Milton. 

When he knew his rival freed and gone. 

He fwells with wrath ; he makes outragious moan: 

He frets, he fumes, he Hares, he {lamps the ground ; 

1 he hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 

2 . Exceflive ; 
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OUT 

2. Fxceflive; pafling reafon or decency. 

My charaders of Antony and Cleopatra, though they are 
favourable to them, have nothing of outragious panegyrick. 

Dry Jen’s Dufrefnoy. 

3. Enormous ; atrocious. 

Think not, although in writing I prefer’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes, 

That therefore I have forg’d. Shakefp. Hen, VI. 

Outra'giously. adv. [from ourageous.] Violently; tumul- 
tuoufly ; furioufly. 

That people will have colour of employment given them, 
by which they will poll and fpoil fo outragioujly , as the very 
enemy cannot do worfe. Spe?ifer on Ireland. 

Let lujft burn never fo outragioufy for the prefent, yet age 
will in time chill thofe heats. South’s Sermons. 

Outra'giousness. n.f. [from outragious.'] With fury; with 
violence. 

Virgil, more difereet than Homer, has contented himfelf 
with the partiality of his deities, without bringing them to 
the outragioufnefs of blows. ^ Dryden. 

To Outre a'ch. v. a. [out and reach.~\ To go beyond. 

This ufage is derived from fo many defeents of ages, that 
the caufe and author outreach remembrance. Carcw. 

Our forefathers could never dream fo high a crime as par¬ 
ricide, whereas this outrcaches that fad, and exceeds the re¬ 
gular diftinclions of murder. Brown. 

To Outride, v. a. [out and ride.\ To pafs by riding. 

This 1 advantage age from youth hath won. 

As not to be outridden , though out-run. Dryden. 

OutrTgh-t. adv. [out and right.'] 

1. Immediately* without delay. 

When thefe wretches had the rope about their necks, the 
firft was to be pardoned, the laft hanged outright. J. Bull. 

2. Completely. 

By degrees accomplifh’d in the bead:. 

He neigh'd outright , and all the Heed exp re ft. Addifon. 

To Outroa'r. v. a. [out and roar. ] To exceed in roaring. 
O that I were 

Upon the hill of BaTan, to outroar 

The horned herd ! Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Outro'de. n.f. [out and rode.] Excurfion. 

He fet horiemen and footmen, to the end that iffuing out, 
they might make outrodes upon the ways of Judea. 

I Mac. xv. 41. 

To Outroc/t. v. a. [out and root. J To extirpate ; to era¬ 
dicate. 

Pernicious difcord feems 
Outrooted from our more than iron age ; 

Since none, not ev’n our kings, approach their temples 
With any mark of war’s deftrudlive rage. 

But facrilice unarm’d. Rowe’s Amb. Step-Mother. 

To Outru'n. v. a. [out and run.] 

1. To leave behind in running. 

By giving th’ houfe of Lancafter leave to breathe, 

It will outrun you, father, in the end. Shakefp. 

The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the paufer reafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

We may outrun , 

By violent fwiftnefs, that which we run at. Shakefp. 

When things are come to the execution, there is no le- 
crecy comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in 
the air, which flieth fo fwift as it outruns the eye. Bacon. 
This advantage age from youth hath won, 

As not to be out-riden, though outrun. Dryden. 

2. To exceed. 

We outrun the prefent income, as not doubting to reim- 
burfe ourfelves out of the profits of fome future projedh Addif. 
To Outsai'l. v. a. [out and fail.] To leave behind in failing. 

The word fignifies a fhip that outfails other (hips. Broome. 
To Outsco'rn. v, a. [out and fcorn.] To bear down or con¬ 
front by contempt; to defpife ; not to mind. 

He ftrives in his little world of man t’ outfeorn 
The to and fro conflidfing wind and rain. Shakefp. 

To OutseT. v. a. [out and fell. J 

1. To exceed in the price for which a thing is fold ; to fell at a 
higher rate than another. 

It would foon improve to fuch a height, as to outfel pur 
neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our ex¬ 
ported commodities. Temple. 

2. To gain an higher price. 

Her pretty action did outfel her gift, 

And yet enrich’d it too. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outshi'ne. v. a. [out and fnne.] 

1. To emit luftre. 

Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death; 

Whofe bright outjhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
.Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakefp. R. III. 

2. To excel in luftre. 

By Shakefpeare’s, Johnfon’s, Fletcher’s lines, 

Our ftage’s luftre Rome’s outjlnnes. Denham. 

Beauty arid greatnefs are fo eminently joined in your royal 
highnefs, that it were not eafy for'any but a poet to deter- 


Pop e . 


Dryden. 
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mine which of them outjhines the other. r> 

Homer does not only outjhine all other poets in the v 2 \Z' 
but alfo in the novelty of his charadlers. ' 

We fhould fee luch as would outjhine the rebellious n* 
of their fellow-iubjeas, as much in^heirgallantry™ 1JT? 

ca f-, Addifm's Freeholder, NS « 

Such accounts are a tribute due to the memory of \ hi' 
only, who have outjhone the reft of the world by their Ant 
as well as their virtues. Atterblrft Sermons 

Happy you ! 

Whofe charms as far all other nymphs outjhine , 

As others gardens are excell’d by thine. 

To Outshoo't. v. a. [out and Jhoot.] 

1. To exceed in (hooting. 

The forward youth 

Will learn to outjhoot you in your proper bow. 

2. To Ihoot beyond. 

Men are refolved never to outjhoot their forefathers mark • 
but write one after another, and fo the dance goes round ‘ * 
a circle. N ! n 

Outside, n.f [out zndfde.] 1Sm 

1. Superficies; furface; external part. 

What pity that fo exquifite an outfde of a head fhould not 
have one grain of fenfe in it. L’Eflra 

The leathern outfde , boift’rous as it was, ^ 

Gave way and bent. Dr > 

2. Extreme part; part remote from the middle. ^ * 

Hold an arrow in a flame for the fpace of ten pulfes and 
when it cometh forth, thofe parts which were on the outfides 
of the flame are blacked and turned into a coal. Bacon- 

3. Superficial appearance. 

You fhall find, his vanities forefpent 
Were but the outfde of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diferetion with a coat of folly. Shakefpeare 
The ornaments of convention, and the outfde of fafliion- 
able manners, will come in their due time. £ oc ^ g 

Created beings fee nothing but our outfde , and can there¬ 
fore only frame a judgment of us from our exterior actions. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 257. 

4. The utmoft. A barbarous ufe. 

Two hundred load upon an acre, they reckon the outfde 
of what is to be laid. Mortimer’s HuJbandrj. 

5. Perfon ; external man. 

Fortune forbid, my outfde have not charm’d her f Shak. 
Your outfde promifeth as much as can be expected from 
a gentleman. _ Bacon. 

What admir’ft thou, what tranfports thee fo ? 

An outfde f fair, no doubt, and worthy well 

Thy cheriflhing and thy love. Milton’s Par. Lofl , b. viii. 

6. Outer fide ; part not inclofed. 

I threw open the door of my chamber, and found my fa¬ 
mily Handing on the outfde. Spell. N°. 577 

To Outs i't. v. a. [out and ft.] To fit beyond the time of 
any thing. 

He that prolongs his meals and facrifices his time, as well 
as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quickly does 
he outfit his pleafure ? South. 

To Outslee'p. v. a. [out and feep.] To fleep beyond. 

Lovers, to bed ; ’tis almoft fairy time : 

I fear we fhall outfeep the coming morn. Shakefp. 

To Outspea'k. v. a. [out and fpeak .J To fpeak fomething 
beyond ; to exceed. 

Rich fluffs and ornaments of houfhold 
I find at fuch proud rate, that it outfpeaks 
Poffeflion of a fubjedi Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

To Outspo'rt. v. a. [out and fport.] To fport beyond. 

Let’s teach ourfelves that honourable ffop. 

Not to outfport diferetion. Shakefp. Othello. 

To OutspreaT. v. a. [outsm&fpread.] To extend; todiffufe. 

With fails outfpread we fly. Pope. 

To Outsta'nd. v. a. [out and fand.] 

1. To fupport; to refill. 

Each could demolifh the other’s v/ork with eafe enough, 
but not a man of them tolerably defend his own ; which was 
fure never to cutfancl the firft attack that was made. JVoodvj. 

2. To Hand beyond the proper time. 

I have outfood my time, which is material 
To th’ tender of our prefent. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outsta'nd. v. n. To protuberate from the main body. 

To Outsta're. v. a: [out and fare.] To face down; to 
brow-beat; to outface with effrontery. 

I would outfare the fterneft eyes that look, 

To win thee, lady. Shakefp. Merch. of'Venice. 

Thefe curtain’d windows, this felf-prifon'd eye, 

Outfares the lids of large-lookt tyranny. Crajhaiv. 

Outstree't. n.f. [out and freet.] Street in the extremities 
of a town. 

To Outstre'tch. v. a. [out and f retch.] To extend ; to 
fpread out. 

Make him ftand upon the mole-hill, ^ 

That caught at mountains with out fir etched arms. Shafp. 



OUT 

Out f retch'd he lay, on the cold ground, and oft 
Curs’d his creation. Milton’s Par. Lofl , b. x. 

A mountain, at whofe verdant feet 
A fpacious plain, out-f retch'd in circuit wide 
Lay pleafant. Milt. Par. Reg. b. iii. 

Does Thefelis burn ? 

And muff not fhe with out-fretch’d arms receive him ? 

And with an equal ardour meet his vows ? Smith. 

To Outstrip, v. a. [This word Skinner derives from and 
fpritzen , to jpout, German. I know not whether it might 
not have been originally out-trip , the / being afterward in- 
ferted.J To outgo ; to leave behind. 

If thou wilt out-f rip death, go crofs the Teas, 

And live with Richmond from the reach of hell. Shak. 

Do not fmile at me, that I boaft her off; 

For thou Ihalt find, (he will out-f rip all praife* 

And make it halt behind her. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Thou both their graces in thyfelf halt more 
Out-f ript, than they did all that went before. B. Johnfon. 

My foul, more earneftly releas’d, 

Will out-f rip hers ; as bullets flown before 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. Donne. 
A fox may be out-witted, and a hare out-f ript. L’Efran. 
He got the ftart of them in point of obedience, and 
thereby out-jlript them at length in point of knowledge. South. 
With fuch array Harp&lice beftrode 
Her Thracian courier, and out-f rip’d the rapid flood. Dryd. 
To OuT-sweeten. v. a. [out and fweeten.] To excel in 
fweetnefs.' 

The leaf of eglantine, which not to flander, 
Out-fweeten’d not thy breath. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Outswea'r.. v. a. [out and fwear.] To over-power by 
(wearing. 

We fhall have old fwearing. 

But we’ll out-face them, and out-fwear them too. Shakefp. 
To Out-to'ngue. v. a. [out and tongue.] To bear down by 
noife. 

Let him do his fpite : 

My fervices which I have done the fignory, 

Shall out-tongue his complaints. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Outta'lk. v. a. [out and talk.] To over-power by talk. 

This gentleman will out-talk us all. Shakefpeare. 

To Out-va'lue. v. a. [out and value.] To tranfeend in price. 
He gives us in this life an earneft of expected joys, that 
out-values and tranfeends all thofe momentary pleafures it 
requires us to forfake. Boyle. 

To OuTve'nom. v. a. [out and venom.] To exceed in poilon. 

’Tis flander; 

Whofe edge is fharper than the fword, whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
To Outvi'e. v. a. [out and vie.] To exceed; to furpafs. 
For folded flocks, on fruitful plains. 

Fair Britain all the world outvies. Dryden. 

The.farmers ufed to make gratias to the Englifh mer¬ 
chants, endeavouring fometimes to out-vie one another in 
fuch indulgences. Addifon. 

One of thefe petty fovereigns will be ftill endeavouring 
to equal the pomp of greater princes, as well as to out-vie 
thofe of his own rank. Addifon. 

To Out-vFllain. v. a. [out and villain.] To exceed in 
villainy. 

He hath out-villain’d villainy fo far, that the rarity redeems 
birn. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

To Outvoi'ce. v. a. [out and voice.] To out-roar; to ex¬ 
ceed in clamour. 

The Englifh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe fhouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d fea. Sha. 
To Out v o'te. v. a. [out and vote. ] To conquer by plura- 
■ Iity of fuffrages. 

They were out-voted by other fe£hs of philofophers, neither 
for fame, nor number lefs than themfelves. South. 

■To Outwalk, [out and walk.] To leave one in walking. 
Outwa'll. n.f [out wall.] 

1. Outward part of a building. 

2 . Superficial appearance. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out-wall , open this purfe and take 
What it contains. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Ou'tward. adj. [urpeapb, Saxon.] 

I. External: oppofed to inward. 

If thefe fhews be not outward , which of you 
But is four Volfcians ? . Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Oh what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outward fide ! 

He took a low’ring leave; but who can tell 
What outiuard hate might inward love conceal ? 

Extrinfick; adventitious. 

Princes have their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour, for an inward toil. 

Part in peace, and having mourn’d your fin 
For outward Eden loft, find paradife within. 


Pope. 
extirpate as 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 


Shakefp. 

Dryden, 




foreign, nof inteftine. 

It was intended to raife an ciitward War to join vfith fotiie 
fedition within doors. Hayward „ 

4. Tending to tlie out-parts. 

The fire will force its outward way. 

Or, in the prifon pent, confume the prey. Dryden, 

[In theology.] Carnal; corporeal; not fpiritual. 

When the foul being inwardly moved to lift itfelf up by 
prayer, the outward man is furprized in fome other pofture ; 
God will rather look to the inward motions of the mind, 
than to the outward form of the body. Duppa. 

Ou'tward. n. f. External form. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward , and luch fluff within. 

Endows a man but him. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Ou'tward. advi 

1. To foreign parts. As a fhip outward bound. 

2. To the outer parts. 

Outwardly, adv. [from outward.] 

1. Externally: oppofed to inwardly. 

That which inwardly each man fhould be, the church 
outwardly ought to teftify. Hooker , b. v. f. 6 . 

Griev’d with difgrace, remaining in their fears : 
However Teeming outwardly content, 

Yet th’ inward touch their wounded honour bears. Daniel. 

2. In appearance not fincerely. 

Many wicked men are often touched with fome inward 
reverence for that goodnels which they cannot be perfuaded 
to praclife ; nay, which they outzvardly feem to defpife. Sprat. 

Outwards, adv. Towards the out-parts. 

Do not black bodies conceive heat more eafily from light 
than thofe of other colours do, by reafon that the light fall¬ 
ing on them is not refle&ed outwards, but enters' the bodies, 
and is often reflected 2nd refracted within them until it be 
ftifled and loft ? Newton’s Opticks. 

To Outwea'r. v.>a. [out and wear.] To pafs tedioufly. 

By the ftream, if I the night out-zuear , ■> 

Thus fpent already how fhall nature bear 
The dews defeending and nodturnal air. 

To Outwee'd. v. a. [out and weed.] To 
weed. 

Wrath is a fire, and jealoufy a weed ; 

The fparks foon quench, the fpringing weed out-weed^ 

Spsnf 

To Outwei'gh. v. a. [out and weigh.] 

1. To exceed in gravity. 

Thefe inftruments require fo much ftrength for the fup- 
porting of the weight to be moved, as may be equal unto it, 
befides that other luper-added power whereby it is out-weighed 
and moved. Wilkins’s Math. Mag. 

2. To preponderate ; to excel in value or influence. 

If any think brave death out-weighs bad life, 

Let him exprefs his difpofition. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

All your care is for your prince I fee. 

Your truth to him out-weighs your love to me. Dryden . 

Whenever he finds the hardfhip of his flavery cut-weigh 
the value of his life, it is in his power, by refifting the will 
of his mafter, to draw on himfelf the death he delires. Locke. 

The marriage of the clergy is attended with the poverty 
of fome of them, which is balanced and out-zvsighed by 
many Tingle advantages. .. Atterbury. 

To Outwe'll. v. a. [out and well] To pouf out. 

As when old father Nilus ’gins to fwell. 

With timely pride about the ^Egyptian vale. 

His fattie waves do fertile fline out-well , 

And overflow each plain and lowly dale. 

To Ou'twit. v. a. [out and wit.] To cheat; 
by ftratagem. 

A fox may be out-witted , and a hare out-ftript. L’Ef. 
The truer hearted any man is, the more liable lie is to 
be impofed on; and then the world calls it out-witting a man 
when he is only out-knaved. L’Ef range. 

Nothing is more equal in juftice, and indeed more na¬ 
tural in the diredt confequence of effedfs and caufes, than 
for men wickedly wife to out-wit themfelves; and for fuch 
as wreftle with providence, to trip up their own heels South 
After the death of Craffus, Pompey found himfelf out¬ 
witted by Caefar and broke with him. Drvden 

Ou'twork. n.f. [out and work .] The parts of a fortification 
next the enemy. 

^ out-work, the navy royal, which are the 
walls of the kingdom ; and every great fhip is an impregnable 
fort and our many fafe and commodious ports as the re¬ 
doubts to fecure them. Bacon• 

Death hath taken in the out-works. 

And now aflails the fort; I feel, I feel him 
Gnawing my heart-ftrings. Denham 

fart- [from out-wear.] Confumed or deftroyed 

. Better at home lie bed-rid, idle. 

Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age out-worn. 


Fa. £hieen. 
to overcome 
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OWN 

To Outwre'st. v. a. [out and wrefl .] To extort by violence. 
The growing anguifh 
Rankled fo fore and fetter’d inwardly, 

Till that the truth thereof I did out-wrefl . Fa. Dueen. 

Outwrou'ght. part. [ out and wrought .] Out-done ; ex¬ 
ceeded in efficacy. 

In your violent a&s, 

The fall of torrents and the noife of tempefts. 

The boyling of Carybdis, the fea’s wildnefs. 

The eating force of flames, and wincrs of winds. 

Be all out-wrought by your tranfcendent furies. B. John/, 
To Outwo'rth. v. a. [out and worth.] To excel in value. 
A beggar’s book 

Out-worths a noble’s blood. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

IoOwe. V. a. [eg era, 1 owe, or I ought, Iflandick.] 

1. To be obliged to pay; to be indebted. 

I owe you much, and, like a witlefs youth, 

That which I owe is loft. Shikefp. Merck, of Yen. 

Let none feek needlefs caufes to approve 
The faith they owe. * Milt. Par. Lofl, h. ix. 

All your parts of pious duty done. 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon. Dryden. 

Thou haft deferv’d more love than I can Ihow, 

But ’tis thy fate to give, and mine to owe. Dryden. 

If, upon the general balance of trade, Englifh merchants 
owe to foreigners one hundred thoufand pounds, if commo¬ 
dities do not, our money mutt go out to pay it. Locke. 

2. 1 o be obliged to afcribe ; to be obliged for. 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall’n condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliv’rance, and to none but me. Milton. 

3. To have from any thing as the confequence of a caufe. 

O deem thy fall not ow'd to man’s decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and punifh’d Greece in thee. Pope. 

4. To pofljfs ; to be the right owner of. For owe, which is, in 
this fenle, obfolete, we now ufe own. 

Thou doft here ufurp 

The name thou ow'Jl not, and haft put thyfelf 

Upon this ill and as a fpy. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

Fate, fhew thy force ; ourfelves we do not owe; 

What is decreed muft be ; and be this fo. Shakefp. 

Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowfy lirups of the world. 

Shall ever med’cine thee to that fweet fleep 

Which thou owed'Jl yefterday. Shakefp. Othello. 

If any happy eye 
This roving wanton fhall defcryj 
Let the finder furely know 
Mine is the wag; ’tis I that owe 

The winged wand’rer. Crajhaw. 

5. A practice has long prevailed among writers, to ufe owing, 
the active participle of owe, in a paffive fenfe, for owed or 
due. Of this impropriety Bolinbroke was aware, and, having 
no quick fenfe of the force of Englifh words, has ufed due, 
in the fenfe of confequence or imputation, which by other 
writers is only ufed of debt. We fay, the money is due to 
me ; Bolinbroke fays, the effe£t is due to the caufe. 

6. Confequential. 

This was owing to an indifference to the pleafures of life, 
and an averfion to the pomps of it. Atterbury. 

7. Due as a debt. 

You are both too bold; 

I’ll teach you all what’s owing to your queen. Dryden. 
The debt, owing from one country to'the other, cannot 
be paid without real effects fent thither to that value. Locke. 

8. Imputable to, as an agent. 

If we eftimate things, what in them is owing to nature, 
and what to labour, we fhall find in moft of them t§# to 
be on the account of labour. Locke. 

The, cuftom of particular impeachments was not limited 
any more than that of ftruggles between nobles and com¬ 
mons, the ruin of Greece was owing to the former, as that 
of Rome was to the latter. Swift. 

Owl. \n. f. [ule, Saxon; hulote, French and Scottifh.] A 
O'wlet. } bird that flies about in the night and catches mice. 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet's wing 

For a charm. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Return to her 1 

No ! rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakefp. 

’Twas when the dog-ftar’s unpropitious ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d every bay ; 

Sick was the fun, the owl forfook his bow’r. Dunciad. 
O'wler. n. f. One who carries contraband goods. Perhaps 
from the neceffity of carrying on an illicit trade by night. 

By running goods, thefe gracelefs owlers gain. Swift. 
We underftand by fome owlers , old people die in France. 

Tatler, NR 56. 

OWN. n.f. [ajen, Saxon '■> eygen, Dutch.J 

1. This is a word of nio other ufe than as it is added to the 
poffeffive pronouns, my, thy, his, our; your, their. It feems 


O X 

to be a fubftantive; as, my own, my peculiar: but is 
rea lty, the part,ciple paffive of the verb owe, in the Dart 

, C ng e tome. 0r '’*"’ : ,he thin S■*, 

Inachus in his cave alone, 

Wept not another’s Ioffes, but his own. n > 

2. It is added generally by way of emphafis or Corroboration 

1 yet never was forfworn, 

Scarcely have coveted what was my own. r. 

^ Every nation made gods of their and put them in 
high places. 2 A^i xvii ' 

b or my own fhare one beauty I defign, ' 

^ n § a g e your honours that fhe fhall be mine. Dryden 
It is conceit rather than undemanding, if it muft be un* 
der the reftraint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of any thing but their own perceived evidence LnrU 

Will fhe thy linen wafh, or hofen darn, 

And knit thee gloves made of her own fpun yarn. Gay 

Paffion and pride were to her foul unknown, * h 
Convinc d that virtue only is our own. p 0 x 

3. Sometimes it is added to note oppofition or contradiftinaion* 
domeftick ; not foreign; mine, his, or yours; not another’s.* 

Thefe toils abroad, thefe tumults with his own, ' 
Fell in the revolution of one year. * Daniel 

There’s nothing fillier than a crafty knave out-witted and 
beaten at his own play ' VEfrang,. 

I o Own. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to avow for one’s own. 

When you come, find me out. 

And own me for your fon. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

2. To poffefs ; to claim ; to hold by right. 

Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own ; 

Nor is your courfe upon our coafts unknown. Dryden. 

Others on earth o’er human race prefide, 

Of thefe the chief, the care of nations own. 

And guard with arms divine the Britifh throne. Pott 

3. To avow. * * 

I’ll venture out alone, 

Since you, fair princefs, my prote&ion own. Dryden. 

4. To confefs ; not to deny. 

Make this truth fo evident, that thofe who are unwilling 
to own it may yet be afhamed to deny it. Ttllotjon. 

Others will own their weaknefs of underftanding. Locke. 

Ow'nership. n.f. [from owner.] Property ; rightfulpoffeflion. 
In a real a&ion, the proximate caufe is the property or 
ownerjhip of the thing in controverfy. Ayliffe's Par. 

O'wner. n.f. [from own.] One to whom any thing belongs; 
mafter ; rightful poffcffor. 

A bark 

Stays but till her owner comes aboard. Shakefp. 

Is it not enough to break into my garden. 

Climbing my walls in fpight of me the owner , 

But thou wilt brave me. Shakefp. 

Here fhew favour, becaufe it happeneth that the owner 
hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years profit of his lands, 
before he cometh to the knowledge of the procefs 'againft 
him. Bacon. 

They intend advantage of my labours. 

With no fmall profit daily to my owners . Milton . 

Thefe wait the owners laft defpair, 

And what’s permitted to the flames invade. Dryden. 

A freehold, though but in ice and fnow, will make the 
owner pleafed in the poffeffion, and ftout in the defence of it. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N°. I. 
That fmall mufcle draws the nofe upwards, when it ex- 
preffes the contempt which the owner of it has upon feeing 
any thing he does not like. Addifon's Spectator. 

Vi&ory hath not made us infolent, nor have we taken 
advantage to gain any thing beyond the honour of reftoring 
every one’s right to their juft owners. Atterbury. 

What is this wit, which muft our cares employ l 
The oiuner's wife, that other men enjoy. Pops- 

Owre. n.f [urus jubatus, Lat.] A beaft. Ainfwortb. 

Ox. n.f. plur. Oxen, [oxa, Saxon; cxe, Danifh.] 

1. The general name for bhck cattle. 

The black ox hath not trod on his foot. Camden. 

Sheep run not half fo tim’rous from the wolf. 

Or horfe or oxen from the leopard. 

As you fly from your oft-fubdued flaves. Shakefp. 

I faw the river Clitumnus, celebrated by the poets for 
making cattle white that drink of it. The inhabitants of 
that country have ftill the fame opinion, and have a great 
many oxen of a whitifh colour to confirm them in it. Addif 

2. A caftrated bull. 

The horns of oxen and cows are larger than the bulls; 
which is caufed by abundance of moifture. Bacon. 

Although there be naturally more males than females, 
yet artificially, that is, by making geldings, oxen and wea¬ 
thers, there are fewer. Graunt. 

The field is fpacious I defign to fow. 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 

The 
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The frowning bull 

And ox half-rais’d. Thomfon's Summer . 

Oxba'ne. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

O xeye. n. f [ Buphthalmus . ] The whole face of the plant is 
like tanfy; the flowers are radiated, and the moft part pro¬ 
duced Amply; theflowers of the dilk are feparated with ati 
imbricated little leaf. Millers 

Oxg'ang of Land. n. f Twenty acres. Ainfwortb ! 

Oxhe'al. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

O'xfly. n.f. [ox and fly. ] A fly of a particular kind. 

Oxli'p. n. f. The fame with cowflip ; a vernal flower. 

A bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 

Where pxlip and the nodding violet grows. Shakefp. 

Oxsta'll. n.J. [ox zndflail.] A ftand for oxen. 

Oxtongue, n. f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

O'xycrAte. n.f. [oguxgdlou, oxycrat, Fr. o£u; and xspoi'u.l 
A mixture of water and vinegar. 

Apply a mixture of the fame powder, with a comprefs 
prcft out of oxycrate, and a fuitable bandage. Wifeman. 

O'xymel. n. f . [o^vfxsXt, o£uf, and^At.J A mixture of vi¬ 
negar and honey. 

In fevers, the aliments prefcribed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and deco&ions of fome vegetables, with oxymel or 
the mixture of honey znd vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

Oxymoron, n.f. [ogvpcopov.] A rhetorical figure, in which 
an epithet of a quite contrary fignification is added to any 
word. ~ 

Oxy'rrhodine. n.f. {offlfotw, jfr and po'&V.] Amix- 
tureof two parts of oil of rofes with one of vinegar of rofes. 

cryrrhJnT' ^ C °°' g> m P<> k 

*•/. r*. old French, to hear 

mined er> 1S a Judlcature where caufes are heard and deter- 

Oye's. n . f . [cycz, hear ye, French.] Is the introduaion to 
0r , a fertifement given by the pubhck criers 
both in England and Scotland. It is thrice repeated. 
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Fairies, black, grey, green, and white. 

Attend your office and your quality. 

Crier hobgoblin make the fairy O yes . Shakefp „ 

O yes f if any happy eye J 

This roving wanton fhall defciy ; 

Let the finder furely know 

Mine is the wag. Crajhaw. 

°y lethole. n . f. See Ovr.ET. [It may be written oykt, 
from oeilleti French ; but eylet feems better.] 

Diftinguifh’d flafhes deck the great; 

As each excels in birth or ftate ; 

His oyletholes are more and ampler. 

The king’s own body was a famplar. Prior. 

Oyster .n.f [oefler, Dutch ; huitre, Fr.:] A bivalve tefta- 
ceous filh. 

I will hot lend thee a penny— 

-—Why then the world’s mine oyfler which 
I with fword will open. Shakefp. Merr. TV. of Wind . 
Rich honefty dwells like your mifer, fir, in a poor houfe ; 
as your pearl in your foul oyfler. Shakefp 

Another mafs held a kind of oyfler fhell, and other bivalves! 

Woodward on Foflfils. 

I here may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we are fuperior to all the ranks of 
being in this vifible world; though we defcend below the 
oyfler to the leaft animated atoms difcovered by microfcopes. 

Watts's lmprov. of the Mind . 
Where oyfler tubs in rows 

Are rang’d befide the pofts, there ftay thy hafte. Gay 
Oyster wench, in.f [oyfler and wench, or woman.] A 
Oysterwoman $ woman whofe bufinefs is to fell oyfters. 
Froverbially. A low woman. ' 

S oes bis bonnet to an oyflerwench. Shakefp. 

The oyflerwomen lock’d their fifh up, ^' 

Oz/na tr : d / d r 4 Way t0 f Cry n , ( l bifh °P* Hudibras. 

the inhde of the noftnls that gives an ill flench. Quincy. 
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2 . 


P A C 


Is a labial confQnant, formed by a flight compreflion of 
the anterior part of the lips ; as, pull, pelt. It is con¬ 
founded by the Germans and Wellh with b : it has an 
uniform found : it is fometimes mute before t ; as, ac- 
cornpt, receipt ; but the mute p is in modern orthogra¬ 
phy commonly omitted. 

Pa'bular. adj . [pabulun, Lat.J Affording aliment or pro- 
vender. 

Pabula'tion. n.f [pabulum, Lat.] The a£l of feeding or 
procuring provender. 

Pa'bulous. adj. [pabulum, Lat.] Alimental ; affording ali¬ 
ment. 

We doubt the air is the pabulous fupply of fire, much Iefs 
that flame is properly air kindled. Brown’s Vulgar Err . 

PACE. n.f. [pas, French.] 

Step ; fingle movement in walking. 

Behind her death, 

Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horfe. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 

Gait; manner of walk. 

He himfelf went but a kind of languifhing pace, with his 
eyes fometimes call up to heaven, as though his fancies 
drove to mount higher. Sidney . 

Pie faw Menalcas come with heavy pace ; 

Wet were his eyes, and chearlefs was his face. Addifon. 

3. Degree of celerity. To keep pace, is not to be left behind. 

""To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to-day. 

To the laft fyllable of recorded time; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dufky death. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Bring me word 

How the world goes, that to the pace of it 
I may’fpur on my journey. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

His teachers were fain to reftrain his forwardnefs; that his 
brothers, under the lame training, might hold pace with him. 

Wotton’s Buckingham . 

The beggar fings ev’n when he fees the place, 

Befet with thieves, and never mends his pace. Dryden . 

Juft as much 

He mended pace upon the touch. Hudibras, p. i. 

Marcia could anfwer thee in fighs, keep pace 
With all thy woes, and count out tear for tear. Addifon. 
Hudibras applied his fpur to one fide of his horfe, as not 
doubting but the other would keep pace with it. Addifon. 

4. Step ; gradation of bufinefs. A gallicifm. 

The firft pace neceffary for his majefty to make, is to full 
into confidence with Spain. Temple. 

e. A meafure of five feet. The quantity fuppofed to be mea- 
fured by the foot from the place where it is taken up to that 
where it is fet down. 

Meafuring land by walking over it, they ftyled a double 
ftep ; i. e. the fpace from the elevation of one loot, to the 
fame foot fet down again, mediated by a ftep of the other 
foot; a pace equal to five foot; a thoufand of which paces 
made a mile. Holder on Time. 

The violence of tempefts never moves the lea above fix 
paces deep. Wilkin's Math. Magic. 

6. A particular movement which horfes are taught, though fome 
have it naturally, made by lifting the legs on the fame fide 
together. 

They rode, but Authors having not 
Determin’d whether pace or trot; 

That’s to lay, whether tollutation. 

As they do term it, or fuccuflation. 

To Pace. : h. n. [from the no*n.] 

1. To move on {lowly. 

He foft arrived on the graflie plain. 

And fair \y paced forth with eafy pain. 

As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methouo-ht, that Glofter ftumbl’d. 

I beheld 

Crifpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 


Hudibras. 


Hubberd. 


Shakefp. R. III. 
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Pacing in pomp with cloak of Tyrian dye, 

Chang’d oft a day. Dryden’s Juvenal 

The moon rofe in the cleareft Iky I ever faw, by whole 
folemn light I paced on flowly without interruption. Pope, 
The nymph, obedient to divine command. 

To feek Ulyffes, pac’d along the fand. Pope, 

2. To move. 

Remember well, with fpeed fo pace, 

Tofpeakof Perdita. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

3. [Ufed of horfes.] To move by raifing the legs on the fame 
fide together. 

To Pace. v. a. 

1. To meafure by fteps. 

Where is the horfe that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire, 

That he did pace them firft. Shakefp. Merck, of Ven. 

2. To diredt to go. 

If you can, pace your wifdom 
In that good path that I would wifh it go, 

And you {hall have your bofom on this wretch. Shakefp. 
Pa'ced. adj . [from pace.] Having a particular gaib 

Revenge is fure, though fometimes flowly pac’d ; 
Awake, awake, or lleeping fleep thy laft. Dryden. 

Pa'cer. n. f [from pace.] He that paces. 

Pacific action, n.f. [pacification, Fr. from pacify.] 

1. The ad of making peace. 

He fent forthwitfrto the French king his chaplain, chufing 
him becaufe he was a churchman, as beft forting with an 
ambafly of pacification. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

David, by an happy and feafonable pacification , was took: 
off from a&ing that bloody tragedy. South. 

2. The ad of appeafing or pacifying. 

A world was to be faved by a pacification of wrath, through 
the dignity of that facrifice which fhould be offered. Hooker. 
Pacifica'tor. n.f. [pacificateur,¥r. from pacify.] Peace-maker. 
He fet and kept on foot a continual treaty of peace ; be- 
fides he had in confideration the bearing the bleffed perfon of 
a pacificator. , ***** Henr D VIk 

Pacificatory, adj. [from pacificator.] Tending to make 

peace. ■ .. 

Paci'fick. adj. [pacifique, Fr. pacificus, Lat.] Peace-making, 

mild ; gentle ; appeafing. 

God now in his gracious pacifick manner comes to treat 
with them. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Returning, in his bill 

An'olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! JVh ton. 

Paci'fier. n.f. [from pacify.] One who pacifies. 

To PA'CIFY. *. [pacifier, Fr. pacific, Lat.] Toappeale; 
to ftill refentment; to quiet an angry perfon; to compote any 

6 While the dog hunted in the river, he had withdrawn to 
pacify with fleep his over-watched eyes. Sldn ! y f fji 

Menelaus promifed Ptolemy money, if he wou p 

the king 2 ^ ac ' 1V> 45 ’- 

The 1 moft high is not pacified for fin by the multitude: or 

facrifices. IT Tk Z 

Although in his journey he heard news of the vidto;, J 

he went on as far as York, to pacify and fettle t io 

O villain! to have wit at will upon all other onions, 
and not one diverting fyllable now at a pinch of 

miftrefs. . , • J * 

Nor William’s pow’r, nor Mary’s charms . 

Could or repel, or pacify his arms. 

PACK, n.f [pack, Dutch.] 

A large bundle of any thing tied up for carnage. ^ 

Themiftocles faid to the king of Perfia, that fp b the 
like cloth of Arras, opened and put abroad, wh / ^ 
imagery appears in figures ; whereas in though^thev ^ 

as in packs. 

Had fly Ulyffes at the fack Cleaved 

Of Troy, brought thee his pedlars pack. 

Our knight did bear no lefs a pack j. 

Of his own buttocks on his back. u ^ bu ’. d , n . 
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fc. A burden ; a load, 

I rather chofe 

To crofs my friend in his intended drift, 

Than, by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of forrows. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 

But when they took notice how ftupid a beaft it was, they 
loaded it with packs and burdens, and fet boys upon the 
back of it. L’EJlrange * 

n. A due number of cards. 

Women to cards maybe compar’d, we play 
A round or two, when us’d we throw away, 

Take a frefh pack. Granville . 

It is wonderful to fee perfons of fenfe pafling away a dozen 
hours together in fhuffling and dividing a pack of Cards. Addif 

4. A number of hounds hunting together. 

T wo ghofts join their packs to hunt her o’er the plain. Dryd\ 
The fury fires the pack ; they fnuff, they vent. 

And feed their hungry noftrils with the feent. Dryden . 

The favage foul of game is up at once, 

The. pack full-opening various. Thomfon’s Summer. 

5. A number of people confederated in any bad defign or 
pradlice. 

You panderly rafeals f there’s a knot, a gang, a pack, a 
confpiracy, againft me. Shakefp. Mer. W. of Wind. 

Never fuch a pack of knaves and villains, as they who 
now governed in the parliament. Clarendon. 

Bickerftaff is more a man of honour, than to be an 
accomplice with a pack of rafeals that walk the ftreets on 
nights. Swift. 

6. Any great number, as to quantity and preffure : as a pack 

or world of troubles. Ainfworth . 

To Pack. v. a. [packen , Dutch.] 

1. To bind up for carriage.' 

A poor merchant driven on unknown land. 

That had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafure 

In one dear cafket, and fav’d only that. Otway . 

Refolv’d for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack. 

Each faddled with his burden on his back. Dryden. 

What we looked upon as brains, were an heap of ftrange 
materials, packed up with wonderful art in the fkull. 

Addifon . 

2. To fend in a hurry. 

He cannot live, I hope, and muft not die, 

Till George be pack’d with poft horfe up to heav’n. Shakefp. 

3. To fort the cards fo as that the game (hall be iniquitoufly fe- 
cured. It is applied to any iniquitous procurement of collufion. 

Enos has 

Packt cards with Casfar, and falfe play’d. Shakefp . 

T. here be that can pack cards and yet cannot play well; fo 
there are fome that are good in canvafles and factions, that 
are otherwife weak men. Bacon’s EJfays , N°. 23. 

The judge fhalljobb, the bifhop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope . 

4. To unite picked perfons in fome bad defign. 

When they have pack’d a parliament^ 

Will once more try th’ expedient: 

Who can already mufter friends. 

To ferve for members to our ends. Hudibras. 

Brutes, called men, in full cry pack’d by the court or 
country, run down in the houfe of commons, a deferted 
horned beaft of the court. Wycherly. 

So many greater fools than they, 

Will pack a crowded audience the third day. Southern . 
The expected council was dwindling into a conventicle ; 
zpack d affembly of Italian bifhops, not a free convention of 
fathers from all quarters. Atterbury . 

I o Pack. v. n. J 

I. To tie up goods. 

Fhe marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the Tun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full ftop 

^ acks a ^ d up her gaudy {hop. Cleaveland. 

i O go oft in a hurry ; to remove in hafte. 

New farmer thinketh each hour a day. 

Until the old farmer be packing away. Tuff. Hufb . 

Rogues, hence, avaunt! 

beek dicker, pack. Shakefp. M. W. of Wind. 

wlt ,,T d u n ° lo ? ncr ca ?? e S ood > but awa y P ack the gallies 
With all the hafte they could. Carew 

tW hief i klndled L his torch at Jupiter’s altar, and then robbed 
P S : . as he was Peking away with his facrilegious 

Tf?b \ V °fu PUrfued him * L’EJlrange. 

it they had been an hundred more, they had been all fent 
packing with the fame anfwer. Stillihgfieet. 

f ac * hence, and from the cover’d benches rife, 

1 bis is no place for you. Drvden 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town, J 

*r°m puding {{reams and fountains bubbling 
1 0 Fifty’s {linking tide at Dublin. & Swift 

unlawfulT i mea<urcs >, £ ? confederate in ill to pradiife 
awiul confederacy or collufion. 
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^hat this fo profitable a merchandize, rifeth not to a 
proportionable enhauncement with other lefs beneficial com¬ 
modities, they impute partly to the eaftern buyers packing, 
partly to the owners not venting the fame. Carew * 

Go pack with him. ■ Shakefp. Titus AndrOnicus . 

Pa'ckcloath. n.f. [pack and cloath.] A cloath in which 
goods are tied up; 

Packer, n.f. [from pack.] One who binds up bales for 
carriage. 

Packet, n.f. [pacquet, French.] A fmallpack; a mail of 
letters. 

In the dark 

Grop’d I to find out them, 

Finger’d^Their packet, and in fine withdrew. Shakefp. 

There paffed continually packets and difpatches between 
the two kings. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Upon your late command 
To guard the paffages, and fearch all packets, 

This to the prince was intercepted. Denham . 

People will wonder how the news could come, efpecially 
if the wind be fair when the packet goes over. Swift * 

To Pa'cket. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind up in parcels. 
My refolution is to fend you all your letters, well fealed 
and packeted. Swiftt 

Pa'ckhorse. n.f [pack and horfe <] A horfe of burden ; a 
horfe employed in carrying goods. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hulband king* 

I was a packhorfe in his great affairs. Shakefp. 

It is not to be expected that a man, who drudges on in-a 
laborious trade, Ihould be more knowing in the variety of 
things done in the world, than a packhorfe who is driven con- 
ftantly forwards and backwards to market, fliould be {killed 
in the geography of the country. • Locke . 

PaUks addle, n.f [pack and faddle.] A faddle on which 
burdens are laid. 

Your beards deferve not fo honourable a grave as to ftuff 
a butcher’s culhion, or to be entombed in an affes packfaddle. 

Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
That brave prancing courfer, hath been fo broken and 
brought low by her, that he will patiently take the bit and 
bear a packfaddle or panniers. Ho wets Vocal Fore/h 

The bunch on a camel’s back may be inftead of a packfaddle 
to receive the burthen. More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm . 

Packthread, n.f. [pack and thread.] Strong thread ufed 
in tying up parcels. 

About his {helves 

Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet , 

Girding of the body of the tree about with packthread, 
reftraineth the fap. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. N°. 419, 

I can compare fuch productions to nothing but rich pieces 
of patchwork, fewed together with packthread. Felton. 

. U^ s fi° r to is vicious, for which reafon I tie him clofe to 
his manger with a packthread. Addifon\ Spectator. 

The cable was about as thick as packthread. Swift . 

Packwax. n.f. 

Several parts peculiar to brutes, are wanting in man ; as the 
ftrong aponeurofes on the Tides of the neck, called packwax. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Pact, n.f [paid, Fr. pattum, Latin.] A contradl; a bar¬ 
gain ; a covenant. 

The queen, contrary to her pa£t and agreement concern¬ 
ing the marriage of her daughter, delivered her daughters out 
of fan&uary unto king Richard. Bacon. 

P auction, n.f [paction, Fr. pafiio, Latin.] A bargain; a 
covenant. 

The French king fent for Matthew earl of Levenox, en¬ 
couraging him to remove the earl of Arraine from the re** 
gency of Scotland, and reverfe fuch patdions as he had made. 

Hayward. 

1 here never could be any room for contracts or pallions, 
between the fupreme being and his intelligent creatures. Cheyne . 
Pacti tkdus^ n.f [pafiio, Lat.] Settled by covenant. 

* n ' f [from paab, Sax. whence likewife path, or paa^.] 

1. The road ; a foot path. 

We have feen this to be the difeipline of the ftate, as 

WeI1 ^, of ; he ^- L' Ejirange. 

1 he fquire of the pad and the knight of the poft. 

Find their pains no more baulk’d, and their hopes no more 

cr °ft. Prinr 

2. An eafy paced horfe. 

Let him walk a foot with his pad in his hartd ; but let not 
thein be accounted no poets who mount and {hew their horfe- 

P * . . . , , Dryden’sDed. to Juvenal, 

grey pad is kept in the ftable with great care, out of 

regard to his paft fervices: 

I would have fet you on an eafier pad, and relieved the wan- 

o d r g M kmg t Wlt r n night>S Edging. Pope’s Letters . 

3. A robber that infefts the roads on foot. 

4. A low foft faddle : properly a faddle or bolder duffed with 
.uraw. [ Bajado, Spanilh, of paja, ftraw e 

J 9 A Tremelliu| 
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Tremellius was called fcropha or fow, bccaufe he hid his 
neighbour’s fow under a pad , and commanded his wife to lie 
thereon ; he fware that he had no fow but the great fow that 
lay there, pointing to the pad and the fow his wife. Camden. 
Wd {hall not need to fay what lack 
Of leather was upon his back ; 

For that was hidden under pad . Hudibras, p. i. 

To Pad. v. n. [from the noun.] 
i. To travel gently. 

-2. To r °b on f° ot> 

3. To beat a way fmooth and level. 

Pa'dar. n.f. Grouts ; coarfe flower. 

In the bolting and fitting of near fourteen years of fuch 
power and favour, all that came out could not be expected 
to be pure and fine meal, but muff: have amongfl it padar and 
bran in this lower age of human fragility. Witton. 

Pa'dder. n.f. [from pad.] A robber ; a foot highwayman. 
Spurr’d as jockies ufe, to break, 

Or padders to fecure a neck. Hud.p. iii. cant. 1. 

Worfe than all the clatt’ring tiles, and worfe 
Than thoufand padders , is the poet’s curfe ; 

Rogues that in dog days cannot rhime forbear ; 

But without mercy read, to make you hear. Dryden. 

If he advanced himfelf by a voluntary engaging in unjuft 
quarrels, he has no better pretence to honour than what a 
refolute and fuccefsful padder may challenge. Collier. 

To Pa'ddLe. v. n. [ patouiller, Fr.] 

1. To row ; to beat water as with oars. 

As the men were paddling for their lives. L' Ef range. 

Paddling ducks the ftanding lake defire. Gay. 

2. To play in the water. 

The brain has a very unpromifing afpedl for thinking : it 
looks like an odd fort of bog for fancy to paddle in. Collier. 

A wolf lapping at the head of a fountain, fpyed a lamb 
paddling a good way off. L'Ejlrangc. 

3. To finger. 

Paddling palms, and pinching fingers. 

And making pradlis’d fmiles, ^ 

As in a looking-glafs. Sbakefp. Winter s Tale. 

Pa'ddl£. f. [pattal , Welfh.] 

1. An oar, particularly that which is ufed by a fingle rower in 
a boat. 

2. Any thing broad like the end of an oar. 

Have a paddle upon thy weapon. Deut. xxiii. 13* 

Pa'ddler. n.f. [from paddle.] One who paddles. Ainf 
Pa'ddock. n.f. [paba, Saxon ; padde, Dutch.] A great frog 
or toad. 

Where I was wont to feek the honey bee, 

Working her former rooms in waxen frame ; 

The grifly toad ftool grown there mought I fee. 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 

The paddock , or frog paddock , breeds on the land, is 
bony and big, efpecially the fhe. JValton. 

The water fnake whom fifli and paddocks fed, 

With ftaring fcales lies poifon’d. Dryden. 

Pa'ddock. n.f. [corrupted fro\n parrack.] A fmall inclofure 

for deer. _ A . . .. 

Padeli'on. n.f. [pas de lion,Yr. pes looms, Lat.] An herb. Ain. 
PA'DLOCK. n. f [padde, Dutch.] A lock hung on a ftaple 
to hold on a link. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d ; . 

And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

To Pa'dlock. v. a. [from the noun.] To faften with a 

Some illiterate people have padlock:d all thofe pens that were 
to celebrate their heroes, by filencing grub-ftreet. J. Bui . 
Pa'dowpipe. n.f. An herb. 

P^e'an. n.f. [from the fongs fung at feftivals to Apollo, be- 
fining lo peean.] A fong of triumph. 

° O may I live to hail the glorious day. 

And finf loud paeans thro’ the crouded way. Rofcomm. 
See from each clime the learn’d their incenfe bring-: 

Hear, in all tongues confenting^^i ring. Pope. 

PA'GAN. n. f. [paxamyc, Saxon ; paganus , Latin ; from pa- 
aus, a village ; the villages continuing heathen after the cities 
were chriftfan.] A Heathen ; one not a Chriftian. 

Pa'gan. adj. Heathenifh. 

Their cloaths are after fuch a pagan cut too. 

That fure they have worn out Chnftendom. Sbakejp. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal 
But fuch they were as Pagan ufe requir d. Dryden. 

Pa'ganism. n.f. [paganif?n,Yr. from pagan.] Heatheniim. 
The name of popery is move odious than very paganijm 
amono-ft divers of the more Ample fort. Hooker , b. iv. 

Our labarum, in a ftate of paganifm you have on a coin 
of Tiberius. It ftands between two other enfigns. AddtJ. 
PAGE, n.f [page, French.] 

i. One fide of the leaf of a book. . 

If a man could have opened one of the pages of the di¬ 
vine counfel, and feen the event of Jofeph’s being fold to the 

merchants, he might have dried up the young man s tears, 
meruiam , & Taylor*s Rule of Living Holy . 
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Thy name to Phoebus and the mutes known, 

Shall in the front of ev’ry page be fhown. Dryden 

A printer divides a book into fheets, the fheets into p a ? e s 
the pages into lines, and the lines into letters. Watts 

2. [page, Fr.] A young boy attending on a great perfon. 

The fairgoddefs Fortune, 

Fall deep in love with thee, and her great charms] 

Mifguide thy oppofers fwords ! 

Profperity be thy page! _ Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Pages following him. 

Even at the heels in golden multitudes. Sbakefp, 

He had two pages of honour, on either hand one. Bacon. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methufalem his page. Donne. 

This day thou {halt my rural pages fee, 

For I have drefs’d them both to wait on thee. Drydert. 
Philip of Macedon had a page attending in his chamber, to 
tell him every morning. Remember, O king, that thou art 
mortal. Wakes Prep, for Death, 

To Page. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mark the pages of a book. 

2. To attend as a page. 

Will thefe mofs’d trees 
That have out-liv’d the eagle, page thy heels 
And fkip when thou point’it out? Sbakefp. 

PA'GEANT. n.f. [Of this word the etymologifts give no fa- 
tisfaefory account. It may perhaps be payen geant, a pagan 
giant, a reprefentation of triumph ufed at return from holy 
wars ; as we have yet the Saracen’s head.] 

1. A ftatue in a (how. 

2. Any Ihow ; a fpedlacle of entertainment. 

When all our pageants of delight were plaid. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part. 

And I was trim’d in madam Julia’s gown. Sbakefp. 

I’ll play my part in fortune’s pageant. Sbakefp, 

This wide and univerfal theatre, 

Prefents more woful pageants than the feene 
Wherein we play. Sbakefp, As you like it. 

The poets contrived the following pageant or machine for 
the pope’s entertainment; a huge floating mountain that was 
fplit in the top in imitation of Parnaflus. Addifon. 

Pa'geant. adj. Showy ; pompous ; oftentatious j fuperficial. 
Were fhe ambitious, (he’d difdain to own 
The pageant pomp of fuch a fervile throne. Dryden. 

To Pa'geant. v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit in fhow j 
to reprefent. 

With ridiculous and aukward a£lion. 

Which, flanderer, he imitation calls, 

He pageants us. Sbakefp. Troil. and Crejftda . 

Pa'geantry. n.f. [from pageant.'] Pomp ; fhow. . • 

All thefe inconveniences are confequent to this dogmatizing, 
fuppofing men in the right; but if they be in the wrong, 
what a ridiculous pageantry is it to fee fuch a philofophical 
gravity fet man out a folecifm. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Such pageantry be to the people fhown; 

There boaft thy horfe’s trappings and thy own. Dryden. 
Pa'ginal. n.f. [pagina, Latin.] Confiding of pages. 

An expreflion proper into the paginal books of our times, 
but not fo agreeable unto volumes or rolling books, in ufe 
among the Jews. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Pa'god. n.f. [probably na Indian word.] 

1. An Indian idol. 

They worfhip idols called pagods 9 after fuch a terrible re¬ 
prefentation as we make of devils. Stillingfeet. 

2 . The temple of the idol. 

See thronging millions to the pagod run, 

And offer country, parent, wife, or fon. P°P e ‘ 

Paid. adj. the preterite and participle paffiye of pay. 

This punifhment purfues the unhappy maid, 

And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. Dryden. 

Pai'gles. n.f. Flowers; alfo called cowflips. , DtU. 
Pail. n. f. [paila, Spanifli.] A wooden veffel in which mUK 

or water is commonly carried. . 

In the country when their wool is new thorn, they ie 
pails of water by in the fame room, to increafe the weight. 
r J Bacon's Aat.Hif.W’V' 

New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the fummer overflows the pails. 0 ". 

Pai'lful. n. f. [pail and/«//.] The quantity that a pail vwi 

h °Yond fame cloud cannot chufe but fall by padfuls. Shnl 
PaiLma'il. n.f. [This is commonly written pelhnell, no 
I know which of the too is right.] Violent; bo^ 0 ” j ? 
A ftroke with a pailmail beetle upon a bowl, makes itj 

from it. 6 ^ 

Pain. n.f. [peine, Fr. pin, Sax. pcena, -Lat.j 

1. Punifhment denounced. A^mfelves, 

There the princeffes determining to bath f* f dea tli, 
thought it was fo priviledged a place, ■. 

as no body durft preiume to come thither. i 

On tain of death no perion being fo bold, jjj 

Or daring hardy, as to touch the lift- Shake/*. 
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Inferpofe, on fain of my difpleafure. 

Betwixt your fwords. Dryden sDon Sebajhan. 

None (hall prefume to fly under fain of death, with 
wings of any other man’s making. Addifon's Guardian. 

-1. Penalty; punifhment. , .... 

Becaufe Eufebius hath yet faid nothing, we will by way 
of muia or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 

-7 Senfation of uneafinefs. , . „ 

6 As the pains of the touch are greater than the offences ot 
the other fenfes; fo likewife are the pleafuree. Bacon , 

Pain is perfect mifery, the worft 
Of evils ; and exceffive* overturns 

AH patience. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

He would believe, but yet is ftill in pain, 

Preffes the pulfe, and feels the leaping vein. Dryden , 

4 r In the plural.] Labour; work; toil. 

** Many have taken the pains to go out of Europe to refide 
as friars in America. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

Oiie laboureth and taketh pains, and maketh hafte, and is 
fo much the more behind. Ecclus xi. n. 

The pains they had taken, was very great. Clarend. 

If philofophy be uncertain, the former will conclude it 
vain; and the latter may be in danger of pronouncing the 
fame on their pains, who feek it, if after all their labour they 
muff reap the wind, mere opinion and conjecture. Glany. 

She needs no weary fteps afeend; 

All feems before her feet to bend ; 

And here, as fhe was born fhe lies. 

High without taking pains to, rife. Waller, 

The deaf perfon mult be difcreetly treated, and by plea- 
fant ufage wrought upon, to take fome pains at it, watching 
your feafons and taking great care, that he may not hate his 
talk, but do it chearfully. Holder. 

If health be fuch a blefling, it may be worth the pains to 
difeover the regions where it grows, and the fprings that 
feed it. > Temple. 

They called him a thoufand fools for his pains. L'EJiran. 
Some natures the more pains a man takes to reclaim them, 
the worfe they are. L'EJlrange, Fab. 242. 

Her nimble feet refufe 

Their wonted fpeed, and fhe took pains to lofe. Diyden. 

The fame with pains we gain, but lofe with eafe. 

Sure fome to vex, but never all to pleafe. Pope. 

A reafonable clergyman, if he will be at the pains , can 
make the molt ignorant man comprehend what is his duty, 
and convince hirrt that he ought to perform it. Sviift. 

5. Labour; talk. The Angular, is, in this fenfe, obfolete. 

He foft arrived on the grafly plain. 

And fairlv paced forth with eafy paid. Hubberd. 

Ton q paine in a cottage doth take, 

When t’other trim bowers do make. Tuffer's Hufb, 

When of the dew, which th’ eye and ear do take. 

From flow’rs abroad and bring into the brain. 

She doth within both wax and honey make : 

This work is hers, this is her proper pain. Davies. 

When a lion fhakes his dreadful mane. 

And angry grows, if he that firft took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaft; 

He bends to him, but frights away the reff. Waller. 

6. Uneafinefs of mind. 

It bid her feel 

No future pain for me ; but inftant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed. Prior. 

7. The throws of child-birth. 

She bowed herfelf and travailed ; for her pains came upon 
her. 1 Sam. iv. 19. 

To Pain. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To afflict; to torment; to make uneafy. 

I am pained at my very heart, becaufe thou haft heard, 
O my foul, the found of the trumpet. Jer. iv. 19. 

She drops a doubtful word that pains his mind. 

And leaves a rankling jealoufy behind. Dryden. 

Excefs of cold as well as heat, pains us, becaufe it is 
equally deftruCtive to that temper which is neceflary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Pleafure arofe in thofe very parts of his leg, that juft be¬ 
fore had been fo much pained by the fetter.' Addifon. 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To labour. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfelf to yield 
equal juftice unto all, yet can there not but great abufes 
lurk in fo abfolute a privilege. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He pained himfelf to raife his note. Diyden. 

Pa'inful. adj. [pain and full.] 

1. lull of pain; milerable; befet with affliction.. 

Is there yet no other way, befides 
Thefe painful paflages, how we may come 
To death. Milton's Par, Lojl, b. xi, 

2. Giving pain ; afflictive. 

Evils have been more painful to us in the profpeCt, than 
by their aCtual preffure. Addifon's Spectator. 

I am fick of this bad world ! 

I he day light and the fun grow painful to me. Addifon. 
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Long abftinence may be painful to acid conftitutions, b)r 
the uneafy fenfation it creates in the ftomach. ArbutlmaU 

3. Difficult; requiring labour. 

The painful fervice. 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 

Shed for my thanklels country, are requited 

But with that furname. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

When I thought to know this, it was too painful for me. 

Pfalm 1 xxiii. 16. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 

Bv quick and painf ul marches hither came. Dryden, 

Tv’n I, tho’ flow to touch the painful firing. 

Awake from (lumber, and attempt to fing. Smith, 

4. Induftrious ; laborious. 

To drefs the vines new labour is requir’d. 

Nor muft the painful hufbandman be tir’d. Dryden. 

Great abilities when employed as God direcls, do but 
make the owners of them greater and more painful fervants 
to the.ir neighbours : however, they are real blelfiiigs when 
in the hands of good men. Swift, 

PainfuYly. adv. [from painful.] - 

1. With great pain or affliction. 

2 . Laborioufly ; diligently. 

Such as fit in eafe at home, raife a benefit out of their 
hunger and third, that ferve their prince and country pain¬ 
fully abroad. Raleigh's EJJays. 

Robin red-brea fkpainfully ■ ■ ■ 

Did cover them with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

Painfu'lness. n.f. [from painful.] 

1. Affliction ; forrow ; grief. 

With diamond in window-glafs fhe graved, 

Erona die, and end this ugly painfulnefs. Sidney , 

No cuftom can make the painfulnefs of a debauch eafy, 
or pleafing to a man; fince nothing can be pleafant that is 
unnatural. South's Sermons. 

2. Induftry ; laborioufnefs. 

Painfulnefs, by feeble means (ball be able to gain that 
which in the plenty of more forcible inftruments, is through 
floth and negligence loft. Hooker, b. v. f 22. 

Pai'nim. n.f [payen, French.] Pagan ; infidel. 

The crofs hath been a very ancient bearing, even before 
the birth of our Saviour, among the Painims themfelves. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

. Such dire atchievements fings the bard that tells 
Of palfrey’d dames, bold knights, and magic fpells ; 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow. 
Slay Painims vile that force the fair. Ticket 

Pai'nim .adj. Pagan ; infidel. 

, Champions bold, 

Defy’d the beft of Painim chivalry, 

Tq mortal combat, or carriere with lance. Milton. 

The Solymean fultan he o’erthrew. 

His moony troops returning bravely fmear’d 
With Painim blood effus’d. Philips. 

Pai'nless. adj. [from pain.] Without pain ; without trouble. 
The deaths thou fliow’ft are forc’d ; 

Is there no fmooth defeent ? no painlefs way 
Of kindly mixing with our native clay ? Dryden: 

Painsta'ker. n.f [pains and take.] Labourer; laborious 
perfon. 

O Thomas, Thomas, hazard not thy life. 

I’ll prove a true painflaker day and night ; 

I’ll fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

Painsta'king. adj. [fains and take.] Laborious; induftrious. 
To PAINT, v. a. [peindre, French.] 

1. To reprefent by delineation and colours. 

{five to be the fhew and gaze o’thf time. 

We’ll have thee as our rarer monflers are. 

Painted upon a pole. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To cover with colours reprefentative of fomething. 

Who feats a fentence or an old man’s faw. 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Sbakefp, 

3. To reprefent by colours, appearances; or images. 

H ill we from an author’s words paint his very thoughts in 
our minds, we do not underftand him. ~Locke. 

4. To deferibe ; to reprefent. 

The lady is difloyal. —;— 

— Difloyal ? — 

— The word is too good to paint out her wickednefs. 8 b<h 

5. To colour; to diverfify. 

Such is his will that paints 
T he earth with colours frefh, 

'I he darkeft fkies with (lore 

* T-°!,T y l L §ht V , , 

p. 1 o deck with artificial colours^ 

Hath not old cuftom made this life more fweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? are not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the court ? Sbakefp- 

Jezebeel painted her face and tired her head. 2 King ix. 20, 
1 0 I AINT. V. n. Eo lay colours on the 


Such a fin to pajnt , 


Pope. 


Pain 
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Paint, n.f. [from the verb.] 

X. Colours representative of any thing. 

Poets are limners 
To copy out ideas in the mind. 

Words are the paint by which their thoughts are fnown, 
And nature is their object to be drawn. Granville. 

The church of the annunciation looks beautiful in the in- 
fide, all but one corner of it being covered with ftatues, 
gilding, and paint. Adclifon on Italy. 

Her charms in breathing paint engage, 

Her model!; cheek Shall warm a future age. Pope. 

2 . Colours laid on the face. 

Together lay her pray’r book and her paint. Anon. 

P a i'nter. n. f £peintre, Fr. from paint.'] One who profelfes 
the art of representing obje&s by colours. 

In the placing let fome care be taken how the painter did 
hand in the working. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Beauty is only that which makes all things as they are in 
their proper and perfect nature ; which the bell; painters al¬ 
ways chufe by contemplating the forms of each. Dryden. 
Pai' nting. n.f. [from paint.] 

1. The art of reprefenting objects by delineation and colours. 

If painting be acknowledged for an art, it follows that no 
arts are without their precepts. Dryden . 

’Tis in life as ’tis in painting , 

Much may be right, yet much be wanting. Prior. 

2. Pfolure; the painted refemblance. 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 

This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid. 

Led you to Duncan. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Painting is welcome; 

The painting Is almolt the natural man : 

For iince dilhonour trafficks with man’s nature, 

Fie is but outfide : pencil’d figures are 

Ev’n fuch as they give out. Shakefp. Timon of Athens: 

3. Colours laid on. 

If any fuch be here 

That love this paintings wherein you fee me Smear’d, 

Let him exprefs his difpofition, Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Pai'n ture. n. f. [ peinture , French.] The art of painting. 
A French word. 

To the next realm Ihe ftretch’d her Sway, 

For painture near adjoining lay, 

A plenteous province. Dryden, 

The fhow’ry arch 

With lifted colours gay, or, azure, gules. 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eye, 

That views the watry brede with thoufand Shews 
Of painture vary’d. Philips, 

PAIR. n.f. [paire, Fr. par, Latin.] 

1. Two things fuiting one another, as a pair of gloves. 

2. A man and wife. 

O when meet now. 

Such pairs in love and mutual honour join’d ? Milton. 

Baucis and Philemon there 
Had liv’d long marry’d and a happy pair 3 
Now old in love. Dryden. 

3. Two of a fort; a couple ; a brace. 

All his lovelydooks, his pleafing fires, 

All his Sweet motions, all his taking Smiles, 

He does dnto one pair of eyes convey. Suckling. 

The many pairs of nerves branching themfelves to all the 
parts of the body, are wonderful to behold. Ray. 

To Pair. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be joined in pairs; to couple. 

Our dance, I pray 5 

' Your hand, my Perdita; So turtles pair. Shakefp. 

2. To Suit; to fit as a counterpart. 

Had our prince Seen the hour, he had pair’d 
Well with this lord ; there was not a full month 
Between tl^eir births. Shakefp. Winter’s Pale. 

Ethelinda ! 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
To Pair. v. a. 

1. To join in couples. 

Minds are So hardly match’d, that ev’n the firft, 

Tho’ pair’d by heav’n, in Paradife were curs’d. Dryden. 

2. To unite as correfpondent or oppofite. 

Turtles and doves with difPring hues unite, 

And glofly jet is pair’d with fhining white. Pope. 

PA'LACE; n.f £palais , Fr. palatium , Lat.] A royal hgule 3 
an houfe eminently fplendid. 

You forgot. 

We with colours fpread. 

March’d thro’ the city to the palace gates. Shakefpeare. 

Palaces and pyramids do Hope 
Their heads to their foundations. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The palace yard is fill’d with floating tides, 

And the laft comers bear the former to the Sides. Dryden. 
Palaces and fanes, and villas rife, ^non. 
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The funs bright palace on high columns rais’d, 

With burning gold and flaming jewels blaz’d. Add-U 
And gardens Smile around. Tbomfon’s Sutt 

The old man early rofe, walk’d forth and fate 
On polifh’d ftone before his palace gate. p 

Pala'cious. adj. [from palace.] Royal; noble; magnificent 
. Lo r ndo P encreafes daily, turning of great palacious houfes 
into fmall tenements. Graunt’s Bills of Mort 

1 ALA NQuiN. n.f. Is a kind of covered carriage ufed in the 
eaftern countries that is Supported on the Shoulders of flaves : 
and wherein perfons of diftindtion are carried. 

Pa'latable. adj. [from palate.] Guftful; pleafing to the 
talte. 

There is nothing So difficult as the art of makino- advice 
agreeable. How many devices have been made ufe of to 
render this bitter potion palatable. Addii'on 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn in hafte. 

Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 
Their palatable bane. pi;;;. 

PAT ATE. n.f £■palatum , Latin.] 

1. The inftrument of tafte. 

Let their beds 

Be made as Soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be Seafon’d with Such viands. Shakefp. Merch. of Yen. 
Thefe ivory feet were carved into the Shape of lions - 
without thefe their greateft dainties could not relifh to their 
palates. Hakewill on Providence. 

Light and colours come in only by the eyes ; all kind of 
Sounds only by the ears; the Several taftes and Smells by the 
nofe and palate. Locke. 

By nerves about our palate plac’d. 

She likewiSe judges of the tafte : 

ElSe, difmal thought! our warlike men 

Might drink thick port for fine champagne. Prior. 

The vulgar boil, the learned roaft an egg ; 

Hard talk to hit the palate of fuch guefts. P 0 p e . 

2. Mental relifh; intellectual tafte. 

It may be the palate of the Soul is indifpofed by liftleflnefs 
or Sorrow. " Taylor. 

The men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as dreft: 
up by the Schoolmen. Baker on Learning. 

Pa'latick. adj. [from palate.] Belonging to the palate; °a 
roof of the mouth. 

The three labials, p. b. m. are parallel to the three gin¬ 
gival t. d. N. and to the three palatic k. g. l. Holder. 

Pa'latine. n.f. [palatin, Fr. from palatinus of palatium? Lat.] 
One invefted with regal rights and prerogatives. 

Many of thofe lords, to whom our kings had granted thofe 
petty kingdoms, did exercife jura regalia, infomuch as there 
were no lefs than eight counties palatines in Ireland atone 
time. Davies on Ireland. 

Thefe abfolute palatines made barons and knights, did ex¬ 
ercife high juftice in all points within their territories. Davies. 

Pa'latine. adj. Pofleffing royal privileges. 

PALE. adj. [pale, Fr. pallidus, Lat.] 

1. Not ruddy ; not frefh of colour; wan; white of look. 

Look I So pale, lord Dorfet, as the reft ? 

Ay, my good Lord ; and no man in the prefence; 

But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. Shakefp 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreft yourfelf; hath it Slept Since ? 

And wakes it now to look So green and pale. Shakefp. 

* Tell pale- hearted fear, it lies ; 

And fleep in fpite of thunder. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . Not high coloured ; approaching to colourlefs tranfparency. 

When the urine turns pale, the patient is in danger. Arbuth. 

3. Not bright; not fhining ; faint of luftre ; dim. 

The night, methinks, is but the day-light Sick, 

It looks a little paler. Shakefp , Merch. of Venice. 

To Pale. v. a. [from the adjective.] To make pale. 

The glow worm Shews ^he matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To teach it good and ill, difgrace or fame. 

Pale it with rage, or redden it with fhame. Prior. 

Pale. n.f. [pains, Latin.] 

1. Narrow piece of wood joined above and below to a rail, 

to inclofe grounds. . ; 

Get up o’th’ rail, I’ll peck you o’er the pales elfe. him. 

As their example ftill prevails, . 

She tempts the ftream, or leaps the pales. P rtor ‘ 

Deer creep through when a pale tumbles down. Mortivw • 

2. Any inclofure. . f 

A ceremony, which was then judged very convenien j 0 
the whole church even by the whole, thofe few excepte^, 
which brake out of the common pale. Hooker , b. iv. J- ly 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the ftudious cloifter’s pale , M'lton 

And love the high embowed roof. '/J 

He hath propofed a ftanding revelation. So well confirm** 
by miracles, that it fhould be needlefs to recur to them tor 
the conviaion of any man bonvwithm the^of J. 

Confm® 
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Confine the thoughts to exercife the breath ; _ 

And keep them in the pale of words till death. Dunciad. 

n Any diftrict or territory. t .„ , . ... . 

A There is no part but the bare Englifh palei in which the 
Irifh have not the greateft footing. Spenfer. 

The lords juftices put arms into the hands or divers noble¬ 
men of that religion, within the pale. Clarendon. 

The pale is the third and middle part of the fcutcheon, 
4 *bein°- derived from the chief to the bafe, or nether part of the 
Scutcheon, with two lines. Peacham. 

To Pale. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 To inclofe with pales. 

The diameter of the hill of twenty foot, may be paled in 
with twenty deals of a foot broad. Mort. Hufb. 

2 To inclofe; to encompafs. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or fky inchps, 

Is thine. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat. 

The Englifh beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys. Shak. 

V/ill you pale your head in Henry’s glory, 

And rob his temples of the diadem, 

Now in his life ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Pa leeyed. adj. [pale and eye.] Having eyes dimmed. 

No nightly trance, or breathed (pell, 

Infpires, the paleey’d prieft from the prophetic cell. Milton. 

Shrines, where their vigils paleey’d virgins keep, 

And pitying faints, whole ftatues learn to weep. Pope. 
Palefa'ced. adj. [pale and face.] Having the face wan. 

Why have they dar’d to march 
So many miles upon her peaceful bofom, 

Frighting her palefac’d villages with war. Shakefp . 

Let palefac’d fear keep with the mean born man, 

And find no harbour in a royal heart. Shakefp. 

Pa'lely. adv. [from pale.] Wanly; not freShly ; not ruddily. 
Pa'leness. n.f. [from pale.] 

1, Wannels ; want of colour; want of freShnefs ; fickly white - 
nefs of look. 

Her blood durft not yet come to her face, to take away 
the name of palenefs from her moft pure whitenefs. Sidney . 

The blood the virgin’s cheek forfook, 

A livid palenefs. lpreads o’er all her look. Po. Ra. Lock. 

2. Want of colour ; want of luftre. 

The palenefs of this flow’r 

Bewray’d the faintnefs of my matter’s heart. Shakefp. 

Pa'lendar. n.f. A kind of coafting veflel. 

Solyman fent over light horfemen in gceatpalendars, which 
running all along the fea coaft, carried the people and 
the cattle. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

Pa'leous. n.f. [ypalea, Latin.] HuSky; chaffy. 

This attraction have we tried in ftraws and paleous bodies. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 
Pa'lette. n.f. [palette, French.] A light board on which 
a painter holds his colours when he paints. 

Let the ground t)f the picture be of fuch a mixture, as 
there may be fomething in it of every colour that compofes 
your work, as it were the contents of your palette. Dryden. 
Ere yet thy pencil tries her nicer toils, 

Or on thy palette lie the blended oils. 

Thy carelefs chalk has half atchiev’d thy art, 

And her juft image makes Cleora ftart. Tickell. 

When fage Minerva rofe. 

From her fweet lips fmooth elocution flows. 

Her fkilful hand an iv’ry pallette grac’d. 

Where fhining colours were in order plac’d. Gay. 

Pa'lfrey. n.f. [palefroy, French.] A fmall horfe fit for la¬ 
dies : it is- always diftinguifhed in the old books from a war 
horfe. 

Her wanton palfrey all was overfpread 
With tinfel trappings, woven like a wave. Fa. jjkueen. 
The damfel is mounted on a white palfrey, as an emblem 
of her innocence. Addifons Spectator , N°. 99. 

The fmiths and armorers on palfreys ride, Dryden. 

Palfreyed. adj. [from palfrey.] Riding on a palfrey. 

Such dire atchivements fings the bard that tells, 

Of palfrey d dames, bold knights, and magick fpells ; 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow. 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell, 

Palifica'tion. n. f [paltcs, Latin.] The act or practice 
of making ground firm with piles. 

I have faid nothing of paltfcation or piling of the ground- 
plot commanded by Vitruvius, when we build upon & a moift 

pi 011 * Wotton. 

undrome, n. f [7roiXu/tyoploi, orolxsv and ^pojufo.] A 
word or fentence which is the fame read backward or for- 
wards : as, madam ; or this fentence, Subi dura a rudibus. 

“A LINODE. J , 

IVlinody. I n ' /* [A recantation. 

I, of thy excellence, have oft been told ; 

But now my ravifht eyes thy face behold ; 

Who therefore in this weeping palinod 

Abhor myfelf, that have difpleas’d my God, 

ln and afhes mourn, Sandys’s Paraph, on Job. 
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PALISADE. ] n.f. [palifade, Fr. palifado. Span, from palus, 
PALIS A'DO. \ Lat.] Pales fet by way of inclofure or defence. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire caft, 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. _ # Dryden. 

The wood is ufeful for pallifadoes for fortifications, being 
very hard and durable. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

The city is furrounded with a ftrong wall, and that wall 
guarded with palifades. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjfey. 

To PalisA'de. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe with pa¬ 
lifades. 

PaTish. adj. [frdm pale.] Somewhat pale. 

Spirit of nitre makes with copper a palijh blue ; fpirit of 
urine a deep blue. Arbuthnot on Air a 

Pall. n.f. [pallium, Latin.] 

1. A cloak or mantle of ftate. 

With princely pace. 

As fair Aurora in her purple pall. 

Out of the Eaft the dawning day doth call 4 , 

So forth file comes. Fairy Ajueen , b. i. cant. 4. 

Let gorgeous tragedy 

In feepter’d pall come fweeping by. Milton. 

2. The mantle of an archbifhop. 

An archbifhop ought to be confecrated and anointed, and 
after confecration he fhall have the pall fent him. Aylijfe. 

3. The covering thrown over the dead. 

The right fide of the pall old Egeus kept. 

And on the left the royal Thefeus wept. Dryden , 

To Pall. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloak; to irlveft. 

Come thick night 

And pall thee in the dunneft fmoak of hell. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shakefp. 
To Pall. v. n. [Of this word the etynjologifts give no rea- 
fonable account: perhaps it is only a corruption of pale, and 
was applied originally to colours.] To grow vapid ; to be¬ 
come infipid. 

Empty one bottleinto another fwiftly, left the drink pall. Bac. 

Beauty foon grows familiar to the lover. 

Fades in the eye, and palls upon the fenfe. Addifon : 

To Pall. v. a. 

1. To make infipid or vapid. 

Reafon and reflexion, reprefenting perpetually to the mind 
the meannefs of all fenfual gratifications, blunt the edge of 
his keeneft defires, and pall all his enjoyments. Atterbury. 

Wit, like wine, from happier climates brought, 

Dafh’d by thefe rogues, turns Englifh common draught. 
They pall Moliere’s and Lopez’ fprightly ftrain. Svjift. 

2. To impair fpritelinefs ; to difpirit. 

A miracle 

Their joy with unexpe&ed forrow pall'd. Dryden. 

Ungrateful man, 

Bafe, barbarous man, the more we raife our love 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardour. Dryden . 

3. To weaken ; to impair. 

For this. 

I’ll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. Shakefp. 

4. To cloy. 

Palled appetite is humorous, and muft be gratified with 
fauces rather than food. Tatler, N°. 54. 

Pa'llet. n. f [paillet, in Chaucer , which was probably the 
French word from paille, ftraw, and iecondarily, a bed.] 

1. A fmall bed ; a mean bed. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoaky cribs. 

Upon unea fy pallets ftretching thee, 

And hufht with buzzing night flies to thy flumber; 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Shakefp. 

His fecretary was laid in a pallet near him for. ventilation of 
his thoughts. Wotton’s Buckingham. 

If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 

Or fhroud within thefe limits, I fhall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roofted lark 
From her thatch’t pallet roufe. Milton, 

2. [palette, French.] A fmall meafure, formerly ufed by 
chirurgeons. 

A furgeon drew from a patient in four days; twenty-feven 
pallets, every pallet containing three ounces. Hakewill. 

Pallma'll. n. f [pila and malleus, Lat. pale maille, French] 
A play in which the ball is ftruck with a mallet through an 
iron ring. 3 

Parliament, n.f. [pallium, Lat.] Adrefs; a robe.- 
The people of Rome, 

Send thee by me their tribune, 

This paliiameni of white and fpotlefs hue. Shakefp. 

Pa lliardise. n.f [pailliardife, Fr;] Fornication; whor¬ 
ing. Obfolete. 

To PALLIATE, v. a. [pallia, Lat. from pallium, a cloak 3 
pallter, trench.] 

1. To cover with excufe. 

They never hide or palliate ih-ir vices, but expofe them 
freely to view. Swift’s Advan. of Religions 
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PAL 

/ 

> i. To extenuate ; to foften by favourable reprefentations. 

The fault is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge. Dryden. 

3. To Cure imperfe&ly or temporarily, not radically : to eafe, 
not cure. J 

Pal liaction, n.f. [palliation, Fr. from palliate.] 

1. Extenuation ; alleviation ; favourable reprefentation. 

I faw clearly through all the pious difguifes and (oft pallia¬ 
tions of forhe men. _ King Charles. 

Stich bitter inverilives againft other mens faults, and indul¬ 
gence or palliation of their own, fhews their zeal lies in their 
fpleen. Government of the Tongue . 

2. Imperfect or temporary, not radical cure ; mitigation, not 
cure. 

If the juft cure of a difeafe be full of peril, let the phy- 
fician refort to palliation. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Palliative, adj. [palliatif, Fr. from palliate.'] 

1. Extenuating; favourably reprefentative. 

2. Mitigating, not removing; temporarily or partially, not ra¬ 
dically curative. 

Confumption pulmonary feldom admits of any other than 
a palliative cure, and is generally incurable when hereditary. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

PaLliative. n. f [from palliate.] Something mitigating; 
fomething alleviating. 

It were more fafe to truft to the general averfion of our 
people againft this coin, than apply thole palliatives which 
weak, perfidious, or abje<ft politicians adminifter. Swift. 

Pa'llid. adj. [pallidus, Latin.] Pale ; not high-coloured ; 
not bright: pallid is feldom uled of the face. 

Of every fort, which in that meadow grew. 

They gather’d fome ; the violet pallid blue. Spenfer. 

When from the pallid fky the fun defeends. Thomfon. 

PALM, n.f [palma, Latin; palmier, Fr.] 

1. A tree of great variety of fpecies ; of which the branches 
were worn in tokjjn of vi&ory. 

The palm- tree hath a fingle imbranched ftalk ; the leaves 
are difpofed in a circular form on the top, which, when they 
wither or fall off, are fucceeded by new ones out of the 
middle of thofe which remain ; among which {heaths or 
plain twigs break forth, opening from the bottom to the top, 
very full of flowers and clufters of embryos. There are 
twenty-one fpecies of this tree, of which the moft remark¬ 
able are, the greater palm or date-tree. The dwarf palm 
grows in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, from whence the 
leaves are fent hither and made into flag-brooms. The oily 
Palm is a native of Guinea and Cape Verd ifland, but has 
been tranfplanted to Jamaica and Barbadoes. It grows as 
high as the main maft of a fhip. Miller. 

Get the ftart of the majeftick world. 

And bear the palm alone. Sbakefp. Jul. Ccefar. 

Go forth into the mount and fetch />tfZ?z-branches. 

Neb. viii. 15. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil, than 
the abundant growing of the palm- trees without labour cf 
man. This tree alone giveth unto man whatfoever his life 
beggeth at nature’s hand. Raleigh. 

Above others who carry away the palm for excellence, is 
Maurice Landgrave of Hefs. Peacham of Mufick. 

Fruits of palm-tree, pleafanteft to thirft 
And hunger both. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Thou youngeft virgin, daughter of the (kies, 

Whofe palms new pluck’d from Paradife, 

With fpreading branches more fublimely rife. Dryden. 

2. Victory; triumph, [palme, Fr.] 

Namur fubdu’d is England’s palm alone ; 

The reft befieg’d ; but we conftrain’d the town. Dryden. 

3. The hand fpread out; the inner part of the hand, [palma, Lat.] 

By this virgin palm now killing thine, 

I will be thine. Shakefpeare. 

Drinks of extreme thin parts fretting, put upon the back 
of your hand, will, with a little ftay, pafs through to the 
palm, and yet tafte mild to the mouth. Bacon. 

Seeking my fuccefs in love to know, 

I try’d th’ infallible prophetick way, 

A poppy-leaf upon my pahn to lay. Dryden. 

4. A hand, or meafure of length, comprifing three inches. 
[palme, Fr.] 

The length of a foot is a fixth part of the ftature ; a fpan 
one eighth of it; a palm or hand’s breadth one twenty-fourth ; 
a thumb’s breadth or inch one feventy-fecond ; a forefinger’s 
breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Henry VIII. of England, Francis I. of France, and Charles 
V. emperor, were fo provident, as fcarce a palm of ground 
could be gotten by either, but that the other two would fet 
the balance of Europe upright again. Bacon. 

The fame hand into a fift may clofe. 

Which inftantly a palm expanded {hows. Denham. 

To Palm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

It To conceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers. 

Palming is held foul play amongft gamefters. Dryden. 

They palm’d the trick that loft the game. Prior . 


2. To impofe by fraud. 

If not by feriptures, how can we be fure, 

Reply’d the panther, what traditions pure ? 

For you may pahn upon us new for old. n . , 

. Mo11 Whitc has made the country ring with feveraM™ 

3. tTL^ 8 palmed up ° n her * Ad£forCs 

•Frank carves very ill, yet will palm all the meat. P r ; n 

4. 10 ftroak with the hand. a- r or j 

Pa'lmer. n.f [from palm. ] A pilgrim: they who returned 
from the holy land carried branches of palm. 

My feeptre, for a palmer’s walking ftaff. Shake ft 

Behold yon ifle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
f Men bearded, bald, cowl’d, uncowl’d, {hod, unfhod. P 0 p e 

Pa'lmer. n.f. A crown encircling a deer’s head. ^ ‘ 

Pa'lmer worm, n.f [palmer and worm.] A worm covered 
with hair, fuppofed to be fo called becaufe he wanders over 
all plants. 

A flefh fly, and one of thofe hairy worms that refemble 
caterpillars and are called palmerworms, being conveyed into 
one of our fmall receivers, the bee and the fly lay with 
their bellies upward, and the worm feemed fuddenly fl ruc k 

_ dead * . Boyle. 

1 alme'tto. n.f A fpecies of the palm-tree: It grows 
in the Weft-Indies to be a very large tree; with the teaves 
the inhabitants thatch their houfes. Thefe leaves, be¬ 
fore they are expanded, are cut and brought into England to 
make womens plaited hats ; and the berries of thele trees 
were formerly much uled for buttons. 

Broad o’er my head the verdant cedars wave. 

And high palmettos lift their graceful {hade. Thomfon. 

Palmi'ferous. adj. [palma and fero, Lat.] Bearing palms. Diet, 

PaLmipede. adj. [palma and pes, Lnt.] Webfooted; havino- 
the toes joined by a membrane. 

It is deferibed like fiffipedes, whereas it is a palmipede or 
fin-footed like fwans. Brown’s Vulgar Err. b< v. 

Water-fowl which are palmipede, are whole footed, have 
very long necks, and yet but fhort legs, as fwans. Ray. 

PaL mister, n. f. [from palma.] One who deals in pal- 
mi ftry. Dift. 

Pa'lmistry. n.f. [palma, Latin.] 

1. The cheat of foretelling fortune by the lines of the palm. 

We fhall not query what truth there is in pahnijlry, or divi¬ 
nation, from thofe lines of our hands of high denomination. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. 

Here while his canting drone-pipe fcan’d. 

The myftick figures of her hand, 

He tipples pahnijlry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland. 

With the fond maids in pahnijlry he deals ; 

They tell the fecret firft which he reveals. Prior, 

2. Addifon ufes it for the a&ion of the hand. 

Going to relieve a common beggar, he found his pocket 
was picked ; that being a kind of pahnijlry at which this ver¬ 
min are very* dextrous. Addifon’s Spectator, 

Pa'lmy. adj. [from pahn.] Bearing palms. 

In the moft high and palmy ftate of Rome, 

A little ere the mightieft Julius fell. 

The graves flood tenantlefs. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

She pafs’d the region which Panchea join’d, 

And flying, left the palmy plains behind. Dryden. 

Palpabi'lity. n.f. [from palpable.] Quality of being per¬ 
ceivable to the touch. 

He firft found out palpability of colours ; and by the de¬ 
licacy of his touch, could diftinguifla the different vibrations 
of the heterogeneous rays of light. Mart. Scriblenus . 

P ATP ABLE. n.f. [palpable, Fr. palpor , Latin.] 

1. Perceptible by the touch. 

Art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation ? 

I fee thee vet in form as palpable. 

As this which now I draw. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Darknefs muft overfhadow all his bounds. 

Palpable darknels ! and blot out three days. Milton. 

2. Grofs ; coarfe ; eafily detected. 

That groffer kind of heathenilh idolatry, whereby t ey 
worfhipped the very works of their own hands, was an a - 
furdity to reafon fo palpable , that the prophet David, com 
paring idols and idolaters together, maketh almoft no 0 $ 
between them. Hooker, b. 1. J • • 

They grant we err not in palpable manner, we are no 
openly and notorioufly impious. Hooker, b. v. J- / • 

He muft not think to fhelter himfelf from fo e . 

abfurdity, by this impertinent diftinctioft. r\\’nto 

Having no furer guide, it was no wonder that they tel 1 
grofs and palpable miftakes. W oodiuard s Nat. ~ij 

2. Plain ; eafily perceptible. n 1A „ld 

That they all have fo teftified, I fee not how we & 0 
fflibly wifh a proof more palpable , than this mam e y 
very where continued cuftom of reading 

y Hooker, b. v. /• 22 * 
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Since there is fo much diflimilitiide between Caufe arid 
feffe£l in the more palpable phenomena, we can experif no lefs 
between them and their invifible efficients. Glanville. 

t^LPA'BLENESS. n.f. [from palpable.] Quality of being pal¬ 
pable ; plainnefs; groffnefs. 

PaLpablY. adv. [from palpable.] 
j j n f uc h a manner as to be perceived by the touch. 

2. Grofsly; plainly. 

Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpably 
taken {hares of money, before they gave up their verdirif, 
they prayed of the fenate a guard, that they might do their 
confciences juftice. Bacon. 

Palpation, n.f [palpatio, palpor,Cat.] The aril of feeling. 

To PA'LPITATE. v. a. [palpito, Latin; palpiter, Fr.] To 
beat as the heart; to flutter; to go pit a pat. 

Palpitation, n. f. [palpitation, Fr. from palpitate.] Beating 
or panting; that alteration in thepulfe of the heart, upon frights 
or any other caufes, which makes it felt: for a natural 
uniform pulfe goes on without diftinclion. 

The heart ftrikes five hundred fort of pulfes in an hour; 
and hunted into fuch continual palpitations, through anxiety 
and diftrarifion, that fain would it break. Harvey. 

I knew the good company too well to feel any palpitations 
at their approach. Tatler, N°. 86. 

Anxiety and palpitations of the heart, are a fign of weak 
fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Her bofom heaves 

With palpitations wild. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Pa'lsgrave. n. f [paltfgrajf, German.] A count or earl 
who has the overfeeing of a prince’s palace. Di£l. 

Pa'lsicAL. adj. [from palfy.] Afflicted with the palfy ; para- 
lytick. 

Pa'lsied. adj. [from palff.] Difeafed with a palfy. 

Pall’d, thy blazed youth 
Becomes affuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Though {he breaths in a few pious peaceful fouls, like a 
palfied perfon, {he fcarce moves a limb. Decay of Piety. 

Let not old age long ftretch hi * palfy d hand, 

Thofe who give late are importun’d each day. Gay. 

PaLsy. n. J. [paralyfs, Lat. thence paralyfy , parafy, palafy, 
palfy.] A privation of motion or fenfe of feeling, or both, 
proceeding from fome caufe below the cerebellum, joined 
with a coldnefs, foftnefs, flaccidity, and at laft wafting of 
the parts. If this privation be in all the parts below the 
head, except the thorax and heart, it is called a paraplegia ; 
if in one fide only, a hemiplegia; if in fome parts only of 
one fide, a paralyfis. There is a three fold divifioil of a 
palfy, the firft is a privation of motion, fenfation remaining. 
Secondly, a privation of fenfation, motion remaining. And 
laftly, a privation of both together. Quincy. 

The palfy, and not fear, provokes me. Shakefp. 

A palfy may as well {hake an oak, as {hake the delight of 
conference. South’s Sermons. 

To Palter, v. n. [from paltron, Skinner.] To fhift 5 to 
dodge ; to play tricks. 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties. 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Shakefpeare. 

Be thefe juggling fiends no more believ’d, 

That palter with us in a double fenfe; 

That keep the word of promife to our ear. 

And break it to our hope. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Romans, that have fpoke the word. 

And will not palter? Sbakefp.Jul. Catfar. 

To Pa lter. v. a. To fquander : as, he palters his fortune. 

■p r r rr • 

alterer. n.f. [from palter.] An unfincere dealer; a {hifter. 
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The rofes in thy lips and cheeks {hall fade 
To paly allies. Shakefp. Romeo arid Juliet* 

A dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’er the mid pavement. Gay* 

Pam. n. f. [probably from palm , victory ; as trump from 
triumph.] The knave of dubs. 

Ev’11 mighty pam that kings and queens o’erthreW, 

And mow’d down armies in the fights of lu. Pope, 

To Pa'mper. v. a. [pamberare, Italian.] To glut; to fill 
with food ; to faginate ; to feed luxurioufly. 

It was even as two phyficians Ihould take o he fick body iri 
hand, of which the former would minifter all things meet to 
purge and keep under the body, the other to pamper and 
ftrengthen it fuddenly again ; whereof what is to be looked 
for but a moft dangerous relapfe ? Spenfer « 

You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pampered anifnals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Shakefp. 

They are contented as well with mean food, as thofe that 
with the rarities of the earth do pamper their voracities. Sandys. 

Praife fwelled thee to a proportion ready to burft, it 
brought thee to feed upon the air, and to ftarve thy foul, 
only to pamper thy imagination. South's Sermons. 

With food 

Diftend his chine and pamper him for fpott. Dryden . 

His lordftiip lolls within at eafe, 

Pamp’ring his paunch with foreign rarities. Dryden. 

To pamper’d infolence devoted fall. 

Prime of the flock and choiceft of the ftall. Pope. 

PAMPHLET, n. f. [par unfilet, Fr. Whence this word is 
written anciently, and by Cation paunfiet.] A fmall book, 
properly a book fold unbound, and only Hatched. 

Com’ft thou with deep premeditated lines. 

With written pamphlets itudioufly devis’d ? ' Shakefp . 

I put forth a flight pamphlet about the elements of architec- 

tur £ . JVotton. 

He could not, without fome tax upon himfelf and his 
minifters for the not executing the laws, look upon the bold 
licence of fome in printing pamphlets. Clarendon. 

As when fome writer in a publick caufe, 1 
His pen, to fiive a finking nation draws. 

While all is calm, his arguments prevail, 

’Till pow’r difeharging all her ftormy bags, 1 

Flutters the feeble pamphlet into rags. Swift. 

ToPa'mphlet. v. n. [from the noun.] To write fmall books. 
I put pen to paper, and fomething I have done, thouo-h in 
a poor pampbieting way. Howel’s Pre-eminence of Parliament . 

Pamphletee'r. n.f. [from pamphlet.] A fcribbler of fmall 
books. 

are t ^ 1 °^ e w ^° * n t ^ e common phrafe are called 
libellers, lampooners, and pamphleteers. Tatler. 

With great injuftice I have been pelted by pamphleteers.Swift. 

1 o Pan. v. a. An old word denoting to clofe or join together. 

Pakt r r x - , Ainfworth . 

Pan. n.f [fponne , Saxon.] 

1. A veflel broad and fhallow, in which prcMfions are dreffed 
or kept. 

This were but toi leap out of the pan into the fire. Spenfer a 
The pliant brafs is laid 
On anvils* and of heads and limbs are made 
Pans, cans. 5 Dr 'de 

2. The part of the lock of the gun that holds the powder/" 

Our attempts to fire the gun-powder in the pan of the piftol 
lucceeded not. R ,/* 

3. Any thing hollow : as, the brain pan. ° y 

Panace'a. n.f. [panacee, Fr. TTzvoixsiz, from 7TC6V An 

umverfal medicine. J 

Panace'a. n.f. An herb. Ainfmfth. 


Pa'ltriness. n.f [(mm paltry.] The ftate of beinff Daltr^' “'-f' r''“"T', . Mnjwarth. 

PA'LTRY. adi. f toltron. French; a fcoundreto fnhrfrm W fruirur-m/ ^ [/>*« and cake.] Thin pudding baked iii the 


PA'LTRY. adj. [poltron, French; a fcoundVel fpahmcaC iow 
whore, Itahan.] Sorry ; worthlefs ; defpicable ; contemp- 
tible; mean. r 

Then turn your forces from this paltry fiege. 

And ftir them up againft a mightier talk. ° ’ Shakefp 

('■IN* dlflK>nC J ^ b , 0y ’ 35 a PP earS !n lea ™g his 

triend[here in neceffity, and denying him. Shakefp 

Whole compoft is paltry and carried too late, 

Such hulhandry ufeth that many do hate. Tuff. Hufb 
for knights are bound to feel no blows, J ' 

From paltry and unequal foes. Hudibras. p iii 

fooleries. 0 * ,<IUand£r ^ TVA™ T" ^ 

When fuch faltry (laves prefume ^ I40> 

To mix in treafon, if the plot fucceeds, 

They’re thrown neglefled by ; but if it fails, 

1 hey re fure to die like dogs. Ad/Urn^a r * 

Pa ey. adj. [from pale.] Pale. Ufed only In poety ' 

* f ln wouU 1 go to chafe his paly lips, 1 

W,th twenty thoufand kiffes. Shakefp. He*. VI 

v . f tom camp to camp, 

Each a wr' S r fire ’ l . and e hr0Ush their M flames 

Each battle fees the others umber’d face. Shakefp. 


frying-pan. 

A certain knight fwore by his honour they were good jmn- 
cakes. and fwore by his honour the muftard was naught. Shak 

wheatLur! “ 3 ^ S °° d mixed_ with a little 

bread hr wafei ^’ F °° d made by boili ”S 

chiIk h en r b^ t h.° Ught ‘o^O-ng; gruels panada. and 
PancraLtf a r aX r ~ j 4\ rVijeman s Siirgery. 

gymnaftiTe^rct^" a " d ExCdlin S in a “ th"e 

He was the moft pancratical man of Greece and « 

Pa'ncreas. n. f \tcS.v and xAt l S Brawn. 

bread, is a /aito nf th* P 1 he P ancreds cr fweet 

tween The b^riom of Ih 1°“’ ^ be " 

loins * it lies acroR f k P tomaeh an ^ the vertebras of the 

the fpleen, and t ftronglnS toth ” S f T the ' iv ? t0 
which it receiver ; fc P S y tied to the peritoneum, from 

H C ° m ' 

long, two broad, and one thick “ I-s“ fuhft fingel;S bre i a<Jt , h 
loft and fupple. thlcL ’ Its fub flance is a little 

Quincy. 

Pan- 
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Pancre a tick. adj. [from pancreas."] Contained in the pancireas. 
In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food moiftened with 
the faliva is firft chewed, then fwallowed into the ftomach, 
and fo evacuated into the inteftines, where being mixed with 
the choler and pancreatick juice, it is further fubtilized, and 
eafily finds its way in at the ftreight orifices of the ladeous 
ve ”- . Ray on the Creation. 

The bile is fo acrid, that nature has furnifhed the pancrea- 
tic jutce to temper its bitternefs. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'ncy. In. f. [corrupted, I fuppofe, from panacey, panacea.] 
Pansy. ) A flower: a kind of violet. 

The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head ; 

Ramies to pleafe the fight, and caflia fweet to fmell. Dryd. 
The real effence of gold is as impoflible for us to know, 
as for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of a 
panfy is, or is not to be found, whilfl he has no idea of the 
colour of a panfy. Locke. 

Pa'ndect. n. f. [ pandefia , Latin.] 

1. A treatife that comprehends the whole of any fcience. 

It were to be wifhed, that the commons would form a 
pandeSt of their power and privileges, to be confirmed by the 
entire legiflative authority. Swift. 

2. The digeft of the civil law. 

Pande'mick. adj . [7 cccq and chij^o?.] Incident to a whole 
people. 

Thofe inftances bring a confumption, under the notion of 
a pandemick or endemick, or rather vernacular difeafe to Eng- 
^ an( h Harvey on Confumptions. 

PA'NDER. n. f. [This word is derived from Randarus , the pimp 
in the ftory of Troilus and Creffida ; it was therefore originally 
written pandar , till its etymology was forgotten.] A pimp ; 
a male bawd; a procurer. 

Let him with his cap in hand. 

Like a bafe pander , hold the chamber door 
Whilfl: by a Have 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 
If thou fear to ftrike, and to make me certain it is done, 
thou art the pander to her difhonour, and equally to me dif- 
loyal. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

If ever you prove falfe to one another, firice I have taken 
fuch pains to bring you together, let all pitiful goers-between 
be call’d panders after my name. Shakefp. Troil and Crejfda. 
Camillo was his help in this, his pander , 

There is a plot againft my life. Shakefp. Wint. Tale. 

The Tons of happy Punks, the pander's heir. 

Are privileged 

T« clap the firft, and rule the theatre. Dryden. 

Thou haft confefs’d thyfelf the confcious pandar 
Of that pretended paflion; 

A Angle witnefs infamoufly known, 

Againft two perfons of unqueftion’d fame. Dryden. 

My obedient honefty was made 
The pander to thy luft and black ambition. Rowe. 

To Pa'nder. v. a. [from the noun.] To pimp ; to be fub- 
fervient to luft or paflion. 

Proclaim no fharne, 

When the compulfive ardour gives the charge. 

Since firft itfelf as actively doth burn. 

And reafon panders will. Shakefp. Ha?nlet. 

Pa'nderly. adj. [frompander.] Pimping; pimplike. 

Oh you panderly rafeals ! there’s a confpiracy againft me. 

Shakefp. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 
Pandicula'tion. n. f. [ypandiculans , Lat.] The reftlefsnefs, 
ftretching, and uneafinefs that ufually accompany the cold 
fits of an intermitting fever. 

Windy fpirits, for want of a due volatilization, produce 
in the nerves a pandiculation , or ofeitation, or ftupor, or 
cramp in the mufcles. Floyer on the Humours. 

Pane. n.f. [paneau , French.] 

1. A fquare of glafs. 

The letters appear’d reverfe thro’ the pane , 

But in Stella’s bright eyes they were plac’d right again. Sw. 
The face of Eleanor owes more to that Angle pane than 
to all the glaffes (he ever confulted. Pope's Letters. 

2. A piece mixed in variegated works with other pieces. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit. 

To judge of lace, pink, panes , print, and plait, 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. Donne. 

PANEGY'RICK. n. f. [panegyrique , Fr. nsuvriyv^i;.] An 
elogy ; an encomiaftick piece. 

The Athenians met at the fepulchres of thofe who were 
flain at Marathon, and there made panegyricks upon them. 

Siillingfeet. 

That which is a fatyr to other men muft be a panegyrick 
to your lordfhip. Dryden. 

As he continues the exercifes of thefe eminent virtues, he 
may be one of the greateft men that our age has bred ; and 
leave materials for a panegyrick , not unworthy the pen of 
fome future Pliny, Prior. 
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Add thefe few lines out of a far more ancient fmenri/t • 
the time of Conftantine the great. ^ SEy* in 

a'ktt.t ~ r r j. — n 1 _ Lamrhy,' 


Pa'nel. n.f. [ pamllum, lawSatin ; paneau, French 
‘•Ad^ or piece of any matter inferred between other 

The chariot was all of cedar, fave that the fore end b a 
panels of fapphires, fet in borders of gold. t " J 

Maximilian, his whole hiftory is digefted into twenty?"' 
fquare of fculpture in bas relief. AM/dift 

This fellow will join you together as they join wainfeof’ 
then one of you will prove a fhrunk panel , and, like 
timber, warp. Shakefpeare's As you 4 

A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the panel fplit. $ 

He gave the panel to the maid. " 1 pf j 

2. [Panel, panellum, Lat. of the French, panne, id eft, telRnr 
Paneau , a piece or pane in Englifh.] A fchedule or roll 
containing the names of fuch jurors, as the fherifF provides 
to pafs upon a trial. And empannelling a jury, is nothin 
but the entering them into the fherifPs roll or book. QmS 
Then twelve of fuch as are indifferent, and are returned 
upon the principal panels or the tales, are lworn to try the 
fame, according to evidence. Hales Hijl. of England 

PANG. n. f [either from pain , or bang, Dutch, unealy.l 
Extreme pain ; fudden paroxifm of torment. ' J 

Say, that fome lady 

Hath for your love as great a pang of heart, 

As you have for Olivia. Shakefpear’s Twelfth Night. 

See how the pangs of death do make him grin i Shak. 

Suff’ranee made 

Almoft each pang a death. Shakefp. 'Hen. VIII. 

Earth trembl’d from her entrails, as again 
In pangs ; a nd nature gave a fecond groan. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Juno pitying her dil'aftrous'fate. 

Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 

My fon advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 

Succefs let others teach, learn thou from me 

Pangs without birth, and fruitlefs induftry. Dryden. 

I will give way 

To all the pangs and fury of defpair, Addifon. 

I faw the hoary traitor 

Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground. Addifon. 

Ah ! come not, write not, think not once of me, 

Nor Ihare one pang of all I felt for thee. Pope. 

To Pang. v. a. [from the noun.] To torment cruelly. 

If fortune divorce 

It from the bearer; ’tis a fuff’rance panging. 

As foul and bodies parting. Sbakefp. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when thou fhalt be difedg’d by her, 

Whom now thou tir’ft on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakefpeare. 

Pa'nick. adj. [frompan, groundlefs fears being fuppofedtobe 
fent by Pan.] Violent without caufe. 

The fudden ftir and panical fear, when chantecleer was 
carried away by reynard. Camden's Remains. 

Which many refpedt to be but a panick terror, and men 
do fear, they juftly know not what. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 

I left the city in a panic fright; 

Lions they are in council, lambs in fight. Dryden. 

Pa'nlade. n.f. The curvet of a horfe. Amfwo'th. 

Pa'nkel. n.f. [panneel, Dutch ; paneau, French.] A kind of 
ruftick faddle. 

A pannel and wanty, pack-faddle and ped, 

With line to fetch litter, and halters for hed. Tuffer. 

His ftrutting ribs on both fides fhow’d, 

Like furrows he himfelf had plow’d ; 

For underneath the fkirt of pannel, 

’Twixt every two there was a channel. Hudihras. 

Pa'nnel. n.f The ftomach of a hawk. Atnfwortb. 

Pa'nnick. \ n, f' pan ‘ 

The pannicle is a plant of the millet kind, differing from 
that, by the difpofition of the flowers and feeds, which, or 
this, grow in a clofe thick fpike : It is lowed in fevera. patts 
of Europe, in the fields, as corn for the fuftenarice of the m 
habitants ; it is frequently ufed in particular places tffDer 
many to make bread. . 1 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance; m is 
left hand a handful of millet, oats, a n<\ pannicle. *fj‘, 
Panick affords a foft demulent nouriftnnent. Ar u ' 

Panni'er. n.f [ panier , French.] A bafket; a wicker vei e , 
in which fruit, or other things, are carried on a horfe. 

The worthlefs brute 

Turns a mill, or drags a leaded life, , 

Beneath two panniers, and a baker s wife. D ' 

We have refolved to take away their whole dub in a£ 
of panniers , and imprifon them in a cupboard, h ^ 
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Panoply, n.f. [7rc&vo7r\la..] Complete armour. 

In arms they flood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent hoft ! 

Soon banded. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

We had need to take the chriftian panoply, to put on the 
whole armour of God. Ray on the Creation. 

To PANT. v. n. [panteler , old French.] 

j. To palpitate; to beat as the heart in fudden terror, or after 
hard labour. 

Yet might her piteous heart be feen to pant and quake. 

Fairy ffucen. 

Below the bottom of the great abyfs. 

There where one centre reconciles all things, 

The world’s profound heart pants. Crafhaw. 

If I am to lofe by fight the foft pantings, which I have al¬ 
ways felt, when I heard your voice, pull out thefe eyes before 
they lead me to be ungrateful. Tatler. 

2. To have the breaft heaving, as for want of breath. 

Pluto pants for breath from out his cell, 

And opens .wide the grinning jaws of hell. Dryden. 

3. To play with intermiflion. 

The whifp’ring breeze 

Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. Pope. 

4. To long; to wifh earneftly. 

They pant after the duft of the earth, on the head of the 
poor. Amos ii. 7. 

Who pants for glory, finds but fhort repofe, 

A breath revives him, and a breath o’erthrows. Pope. 

Pant. n.f. [from the verb.] Palpitation ; motion of the heart. 

Leap thou, attire and all, 

Through proof of harnefs, to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. Shakefpeare. 

Pa'ntaloon. n.f. [ pantalon, French.] A man’s garment 
anciently worn, in which the breeches and ftockings were 
all of a piece. Hanmer. 

The fixth age fhifts 
Into the lean arid flipper’d pantaloon, 

With fpedtacles on nofe, and pouch c 5 n fide. Shakef. 

The French we conquer’d once. 

Now give us laws for pantaloons. 

The length of breeches and the gathers. Fludibras. 

Pantess. n. f. The difficulty of breathing in a hawk. Ainf. 

Panthe'on. n. f. [irdvrS-siou.] A temple of all the gods. 

Pa'nther. n. J. [7rav3-y^, panthera , Lat. panthere , Fr.] A 
fpotted wild beaft; a lynx; a pard. 

An it pleafe your majefty, 

To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 

With horn and hound. Shakefpeare. 

Pan, or the univerfal, is .painted with a goat’s face, about 
his fhoulders a panther’,s fkin. Peacham. 

The panther's, fpeckled hide, 

Flow’d o’er his armour with an eafy pride. Pope. 

Pa'ntile. n.f A gutter tile. 

Pantingly. adv. [from panting.] With palpitation. 

She heav’d the name of father 

, Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakefpeare. 

Pantler. n.f [panetier , French.] The officer in a great 
family, who keeps the bread. Hanmer. 

When my old wife liv’d. 

She was both pantler, butler, cook. Shakefpeare. 

He would have made a good pantler, he would have chipped 
bread well. Shakefpear's Henry IV. 

rA'NTOFLE. n.f. [pantoufle, French; pantofula , Italian.] A 
flipper. 

Melpomene has on her feet, her high cothurn or tragick 
pantof.es of red velvetjind gold, befet with pearls. Peacham. 
a ntomime. n. f. [7nx? and fj.7y.og ; pantomime, Fr.] 

1. One who has the power of univerfal mimickry; one who 
exprefles his meaning by mute a&ion ; a buffoon. 

Not that I think thofe pantomimes , 

Who vary adlion with the times. 

Are lefs ingenious in their art, 

Than thofe who duly aft one part. Hudibras. 

• lcene; a tale exhibited only in gefture and dumb-fhew. 

He put off the reprefentation of pantomimes till late hours, 
on market-days.. Arbuthnot. 

hxulting folly hail’d the joyful day, 

^ And pantomime and fong confirm’d her fway. Anon. 

anton. n.f. A fhoe contrived to recover a narrow and 
hoof-bound heel. Farrier's Didf. 

antry. n.f [panetene, Fr. panarinm, Lat.] The room in 
wnich provifions are repofited. 

The Italian artizans diftribute the kitchin, pantry, bake- 
hou^ under ground Cotton's Architect. 

Wiiat work would they make in the pantry and the larder. 

in himfelf U P in the pantry with an old gipfif oifce 

Pap n r r A **fi*' S P•*- 

1 Th '■ H a P a \ Itallan ; pappe, Dutch; papilla , Latin.] 

A he nipple; the dug fucked. J 

Some were fo from their fource endu’d, 

y great dame nature, from whofe fruitful pap. 

Then: well-heads (pring. ^Fairy 


PAP 

Out fword, and wound 

The pap of Pyramus. 

Ay, that left pap, where heart doth hop; 

Thus die I. Shakefpear's Midfummer Night's. Dr earn. 

An infant making to the paps would prefs. 

And meets inftead of milk, a falling tear. Dryden. 

In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let 
them fuck the paps. Ray on the Greation . 

That Timothy Trim, and Jack were the fame perfon, 
was proved particularly by a mole under the left pap. Arbuth. 

2. Food made for infants, with bread boiled in water. 

Sleep then a little, pap content is making. Sidney. 

The noble foul by age grows luftier ; 

We muft not ftarve, nor hope to pamper her 

With woman’s milk and pap unto the end. ^ Donne. 

Let the powder, after it has done boiling, be well beaten up 
with fair water to the confiftence of thin pap. Boyle . 

3. The pulp of fruit. Ainf 

Pa'pa. n. f. [ Trumrolg ; papa, Lat.] A fond name for father, 

ufed in many languages. 

Where there are little mafters and miffes in a houfe, bribe 
them, that they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. Swift . 

Papa'cy. n.f. \_papat , papaute, Fr. from papa, the pope.] 
popedom ; office and dignity of bifhops of Rome. 

Now there is afeended to the papacy a perfonage, that though 
he loves the chair of the papacy well, yet he loveth the car¬ 
pet above the chair. Bacon . 

Pa'pal: adj. [papal, French.] Popifh ; belonging to the pope; 
annexed to the bifhoprick of Rome. 

The pope releafed Philip from the oath, by which he 
was bound to maintain the privileges of the Netherlands ; this 
papal indulgence hath been the caufe of fo many hundred 
thoufands flain. Raleigh . 

Pa'paw. n. f [papaya, low Lat. papaya , papayer, Fr.] 

The papaw hath a fimple ftalk; the flowers are male and 
female in different plants: the male flowers, which are bar¬ 
ren, are tubulous, confifting of one leaf, and expand in form 
of a ftar : the female flowers confift of feveral leaves, which 
expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes flefhy fruit, Ihaped like a 
cucumber or melon. Miller* 

The fair papaw. 

Now but a feed, preventing nature’s law. 

In half the circle of the hafty year, 

Projects a fhade, and lovely fruits does wear. Waller. 

Papa'verous. adj. [papavereus, from papaver, Lat. a poppy.] 
Refembling poppies. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour, whe¬ 
ther in the leaf or apple. Brown's Vulgar Errors • 

PA'PER. n.f [papier, French; papyrus, Latin.] 

1. Subftance on which men write and print; made by macerating 
linen rags in water, and then fpreading them in thin fheets. 

I have feen her unlock her clofet, take forth paper. Shake . 

2. Piece of paper. 

’Tis as impoflible to draw regular chara&ers on a trembling 
mind, as on a fhaking paper. Locke on Education. 

3. Single Iheet printed, or written. It is ufed particularly of effays 
or journals, or any thing printed on a Iheet. [Feuillc volante .] 

What fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 

So much complexion ? look ye how they change ! 

Their cheeks are paper. Shakefpear's Hen. V. 

Nothing is of more credit or requeft, than a petulant paper , 
or fcoffing verfes. Ben Johnfon. 

They brought a paper to me to be fign’d. Dryden. 

Do the prints and papers lie ? Swift. 

Pa'per. adj. Any thing flight or thin. 

There is but a thin paper wall between great difeoveries 
and a perfetft ignorance of them. Burnet. 

To Pa per. v. a. [from the noun.]. To regifter. 

He makes up the file 

Of all the gentry : and his own letter 
, Muft fctch in him he papers. Shakefpear's Hen. VIII. 

Pa permaker. n.f [paper and make.] One who makes paoer. 

I a permill. n.f [paper and mill.] A mill in which rao-s are 
ground for paper. 0 

. Thou haft caufed printing to be ufed ; and contrary to the 
king, and his dignity, thou haft built a paper-mill. Shakefp. 

Pape scent, adj. Containing pap ; inclinable to pap. 

Demulcent, and of eafy digeftion, moiftening and refol- 
yent of the bile, are vegetable fopes; as honey, and the 
juices of ripe fruits, fome of the cooling, lattel'cent, latefcmt 

pfpn A* C “> Tr “T - „ Arbuthnot on AuJunU. 

PAP 1 L 10 n f. [Lat. pap,lion, Fr.] A butterfly ; a mot h of 
various colours. 

Of ?H°c je n a T imate all the kinds of pafilios, natives 

of this ifland, to fall fliort of three hundred. 

FAPtLiONA'CEous. adj. [from papilio, Latin.] 

1 he flowers of fome plants are called papilionaceous by bo- 
tanifts which reprefent fomethingof the figure of a butterfly, 
with its wings oilplayed : and here the petala, or flower leaves, 
ate always of a chform figure: thev are four in number, but 
. joined together at the extremities ; one of thefe is ufuallv 
larger than the reft, and is erected in the middle of tha flower 

‘9 C ' an «i 
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PAR 

and by fome called vexillum : the plants, that have this flower, 
are ot the leguminous kind; as peafe, vetches, &c. Quincy. 

Pa pillary. ) adj. [from papilla. ] Having emulgent veflels, 

Pa'pillous. 5 or refcmblances of paps. 

Malpighi concludes, becaufe the outward cover of the 
tongue is perforated, under which lie papillary parts, that in 
thefe the tafte lieth. De/-ham's Phyjico-Theology. 

The papillous inward coat of the inteftines is extremely 
fenfible. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

PAPIST, n f. [papifle,Yr. papijla, Latin.] One that adheres 
to the communion of the pope and church of Rome. 

I he principal clergymen had frequent conferences with the 
prince, to perfuade him to change his religion, and become 
a papijl. Clarendon. 

Papistical, adj. [from papijl .] Popifh ; adherent to popery. 

There are fome papi/lical prablitioners among you. JVhitg. 

Papi'stry. n.f. [from papijl .] Popery; the dotSlrine of the 
Romifh church. 

Papijlry , as a {landing pool, covered and overflowed all 
England. Afcha?n's Shcoolmajler. 

A great number of pariflhes in England confift of rude and 
ignorant rrien, drowned in papijlry. Whitgifte. 

Pa'ppoIjs. adj'. [ pappojus, low Latin.] Having that foft light 
ddwh, growing out of the feeds of fome plants ; fuch as 
thiftles, dandelyon, hawk-weeds, which buoys them up 
fo in the air, that they can be blown any where about with 
the wind : and, therefore, this diftinguifhes one kind of plants, 
which is called pappofa, or pappofi flores. Quincy. 

Another thing argumentative of providence is, that pappous 
plumage growing upon the tops of fome feeds, whereby 
they are wafted with the wind, and by that means diffemi- 
nated far and wide. Ray on the Cneation. 

Dandelion, and moll of the pappous kind, have long nu¬ 
merous feathers, by which they are wafted every way. Derh. 

PX'ppy. adj. [from pap.'] Soft; fucculent ; eafily divided. 

Thefe were converted into fens, where the ground, being 
fpungy, fucked up the water, and the loofen’d earth fwell’d 
into a foft and pappy fubftance. Burnet. 

Its tender and pappy flefh cannot, at once, be fitted to be 
nourifhed by folid diet. Ray on the Creation. 

PAR. n. f. [Latin.] State of equality ; equivalence; equal 
value. This word is not elegantly ufed, except as a term of 
tra flick. 

To eftimate the par, it is neceflary to know how much 
iilvcr is in the coins of the two countries, by which you 
charge the bill of exchange. Locke. 

My friend is the fecond after the treafurer; the reft of the 
great officers are much upon a par. Gulliver's Travels. 

Parable, adj. [ parabilis , Latin.] Eafily procured. Not in 

life. 

They were not well wifhers unto parable phyfic, or remedies 
eafily acquired, who derived medicines from the phoenix. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PA'RABLE. n.f. [TrotgaSoXviparabole , Fr.] A fimilitude; 
a relation under which fomething elfe is figured. 

Balaam took up his parable , and faid. Numbers , xxiii. 7. 

He fpake many things m parables. Matt. xiii. 3. 

What is thy fulfome parable to me ? 

My body is from all difeafes free. Dryden. 

PARABOLA, n. f. [Latin.] 

The parabola is a conick fedlion, arifing from a cone’s being 
cut by a plane parallel to one of its fides, or parallel to a 
plane that touches one fide of the cone. Harris. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or lefs 
than they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun, they 
would not have revolved in concentrick circles as they do, but 
have moved in hyperbola’s or parabola's , or in ellipfes, very 
excentrick. Bentley's Sermons . 

Parabolical. j ad - r parabolique, Fr. from parable.] 

Parabolick. 5 r 

1. Expreffed by parable or fimilitude. 

Such from the text deicry the parabolical expofition of 
Cajetan. ^ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The whole fcheme of thefe words is figurative, as being a 
parabolical defeription ot God’s vouchlafing to the world the 
invaluable bleffins of the gofpel, by the fimilitude of a king. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Having the nature or f<Trm ot a parabola, [from parabola .] 

The pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the fame fuper- 
ficies with the white of the eye, but rifeth up a hillock above 
its convexity, and is of an hyperbolical or parabolical figure. 

Ray on the Creation. 

The incident ray will deferibe, in the refra£ting medium, 
the parabolick curve. Cheyne s Phil, Prin. 

Pa rabolically. adv. [from parabolical.'] 

1. By way of parable or fimilitude. 

Thefe words, 'notwithftanding parabohcally intended, ad¬ 
mit no literal inference. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

2. In the form of a parabola. 

Para bolism. n. f In algebra, the divifion of the terms 
■ of an equation, by a known quantity that is involved or mul¬ 
tiplied in the firft term-. 
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Para'boloid n.f. [irctgotGoX* and h^.] A. parabolifo-^ 
curve m geometry, whole ordinates are fiippoicu to be ‘ 
luptriplicate, fubquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their refp e & 
abfeiffie: There is another fpecies ; for if vou fuppofe *! 
parameter, multiplied into the fquare of the abfeiffa to 1 
equal to the cube of the ordinate ; then the curve is rail .a 
femicubical paraboloid. , a 

Paracente'sis. n.f [7 ra^yJvlruric, TrocgdwTzu, to pierce* 
paraceniefe , Fr.] That operation, whereby any of the ven* 
ters are perforated to let out any-matter) as tapping j n ’ 
tympany. G y. 

Paracentrical.)^. [tt«£* and wtpov.] Dev iatin^from 

Parace NTRICK. } circularity. s 

Since the planets move in the elliptick orbits, in one of 
whofe foci the fun is, and, by a radius from the fun, deferibe 
equal areas in equal times, we muft find out a law for the 
paracentrical motion, that may make the orbits elliptic. Cbem 

Para'de. n.f. [ parade , Fr.] ’ * 

1. Shew; oftentation. 

He is not led forth as to a review, but as to a battle; nor 
adorned for parade, but execution. Granville 

The rites perform’d, the parfon paid, 

In ftate returned the grand parade. Swift. 

Be rich; but of your wealth make no parade. 

At leaft, before your mailer’s debts are paid. Swiff. 

2. Military order. J * 

The cherubim flood arm’d 

To their night-watches in warlike parade. Milton, 

3. Place where troops draw up to do duty and mount guard. 

4. Guard; pofture of defence. 

Accuftom him to make judgment of men by their infide, 
which often fhews itfelf In little things, when they are not 
in parade , and upon their guard. Locke on Education, 

Paradigm, n.f [7r^asdEiyua.] Example. 

Paradisiacal, adj. [from paradij'e.] Suitingparadife; makino- 
paradile. 

The antients exprefs the fituation of paradifiacal earth in re¬ 
ference to the fea. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Such a mediocrity of heat would be fo far from exalting the 
earth to a more happy and paradifiacal ftate, that it would 
turn it to a barren wildernefs. Woodw. Nat. Hif. 

The fummer is a kind of heaven, when we wander in a 
paradifiacal feene, among groves and gardens; but, at this 
feafon, we are like our poor firft parents, turned out of that 
agreeable, though folitary life, and forced to look about for 
more people to help to bear our labours, to get into warmer 
houfes, and hive together in cities. Pope, 

PARADISE, n.f. [iragol^eKros ; paradife , Fr.] 

1. The blifsful regions, in which the firft pair was placed. 

Longer in that paradife to dwell. 

The law I gave to nature him forbids. Milton . 

2. Any place of felicity. 

What fool is not fo wife. 

To lofe an oath to win a paradife. 

Confideration, like an angel, came; 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him; 

Leaving his body as a paradife, 

T’ invelope and contain celeftial fpirits. Shakefpeare. 

If ye fhould lead her into a fool’s paradife, 

It were very grofs behaviour. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Why, nature, bower the fpirit of a fiend 

In mortal paradife of fuch fweet flefh. Shakefpeare . 

The earth 

Shall all be paradife, far happier place. 

Than this of Eden, and far happier days. Milton. 

PARADOX, n.f [paradoxe, Fr. 7 rcigoc$o%os.] A tenet con¬ 
trary to received opinion ; an affertion contrary to appearance; 
a pofition in appearance abfurd. 

A gloffe there is to colour that paradox, and make it appear 
in fhew not to be altogether unreafonable. Hooker. 

You undergo too ftridl a paradox , 

Striving to make an ugly deed look fair. Shakefp . 

In their love of God, men can never be too affectionate : 
it is as true, though it may feem a paradox, that in their 
hatred of fin, men may be fometimes too paflionate. Sprat. 

Paradoxical, adj. [from paradox.] 

1. Having the nature of a paradox. 

What hath been every where opinioned by all men, is more 
than paradoxical to difpute. Brown sVulgar Ertours. 

Strange it is, how the curiofity of men, that have been 
a&ive in the inftruaion of beafts, among thofe many para¬ 
doxical and unheard-of imitations, fhould not attempt to 
make one fpeak. Brown s k ulgar Err our.. 

Thefe will feem ftrange and paradoxical to one that taxes 

a profpedt of the world. _ j 

2. Inclined to new tenets, or notions contrary to recen 

Paradoxically, adv. [from paradox.] In a paradoxical 
manner; in a manner contrary to received opinions. 

If their vanity of appearing fingular puts them upon 
vanning paradoxes, and proving them as ** $*“*&¥*• 

" Paradox!- 


Shakefpeare, 


-O 1 

Did. are ufually laught at. 
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pARADOxFcALriEss. n. f. {from paradox :] State of being, 

paradoxical. 

IXradoxoLogy. n. f [from paradox.] The ufe of paradoxes! 
Perpend the difficulty; which obicurity, or unavoidable 
paradoxology, muft put upon the attetnpter. Brown. 

Parago'ge. n. f [Tnxpxyayy ; paragoge , Fr.] A figure 
whereby a letter or fyllable is added at the end of a word, 
without adding any thing to the fenle of it.. Did. 

PaXagoN. n.f. [paragon, from parage, equality, old French; 
paragone, Italian.] 

1. A model; a pattern ; fomething fuprertiely excellent; 

An angel! or, if not, 

An earthly paragon. Shakefpeare. 

Tunis was never grac’d before with fuch a paragon to 
their queen. Shakefp. Lcmpejl. 

2. Companion ; fellow. 

Alone he rode without his paragon. Spenfer . 

To Pa'ragon. v. a. { parangonner, French.] 

1. To compare. 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore in a tablet, 
purpofing to paragon the little one with Artefia’s length, 
not doubting but even, in that little quantity, the excellency 
of that would fhine through the weaknefs of the other. Sidney . 

I will give thee bloody teeth. 

If thou with Casfar ^paragon again 

My man of men. Shakefpeare. 

Proud feat 

Of Lucifer, fo by allufion call’d 

Of that bright flar to Satan paragon'd. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2 . To equal. 

He hath atchlev’d a maid 
That paragons defeription and wild fame ; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. 

We will wear our mortal ftate with her; 

Catharine our queen, before the primeft creature 
That’s paragon'd i’ th’ world. Shakef. Hen. VIII. 

PARAGRAPH, n.f. [paragraphe,Yr. 7 ragayouipi).] A di- 
ftincl part of a difeourfe. 

Of his laft paragraph, I have tranferibed the moft impor¬ 
tant parts. Swift. 

Paragra'phically. adv. [from paragraph.] By paragraphs ; 
with diftindt breaks ordivifions. 

Paralla'ctical. \adj. [from parallax ;] Pertaining to a 

Paralla'ctick. 5 parallax. 

PA RALLAX. n.f [ 7 ra£aAa£i?.] The diftance between the 
true and apparent place of the fun; or ahy flar viewed from 
the furface of the earth. 

By what ftrange parallax or optick fkill 
Of vifion multiply’d Milton's Paradife Regained. 

Light moves from the fun to us in about feven or ei^ht 
minutes time, which diftance is about 705000^000 Englifh 
miles, fuppofing the horizontal parallax of the fun to be about 
twelve feconds. Newton's Optics. 

PARALLEL, adj. [ircc^oiXXYiXoq ; par allele, Fr.] 

1. Extended in the fame direction, and preferving always the 
fame diftance. 

Diftorting the order and theory of caufes perpendicular to 
their effe&s, he draws them alide unto things whereto they 
run parallel, and their proper motions would never meet to¬ 
gether. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

2. Having the fame tendency. 

When honour runs parallel with the laws of God and our 
couhtry, it cannot be too much cherifhed ; but when the 
dictates of honour are contrary to thofe of religion and equity, 
they are the great depravations of human nature. Addifon. 

3. Continuing the refemblance through many particulars ; equal- 

like. 1 ’ 

The foundation principle of peripateticifm is exactly pa¬ 
rallel to an acknowledged nothing. Glanville. 

I fhall obferve fomething parallel to the wooing and wed¬ 
ding fuit in the behaviour of perfons of figure. & Addifon. 

Compare the words and phrafes in one place of an author, 
with the fame in other places of the fame author, which are 
generally called parallel places. Watts. 

Parallel, n.f [from the adjective.] 

1. Lines continuing their courfe, and ftill remaining at the fame 
alliance from each other. 

Who made the fpider parallels defign, 

Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line? Pope. 

2 ’ i! nes . on t ^ ie gl°be marking the latitude. 

3> Direction conformable to that of another line. 

Diflentions, like fmall ftreams, are firft begun* 

Scarce feen they rife but gather as they run ; 

So lines, that from their parallel decline. 

More they proceed, the more they ftill disjoin. Garth 
' fikenefs * C ° nf ° rmity C0iuinued through many particu- 

Such a refemblance of all parts. 

Life, death, age, fortune, nature, arts; 

She lights her torch at theirs to tell. 

And ftew'hc world Denham. 

I wixt earthly femaies and the moon. 

All parallel i exaflly run. Swift’s Mifcel. 
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5. Companion made. 

The parallel holds in the gainlcfnefs, as well as laboriouf- 
nefs of the work. Decay of Piety « 

A reader carinot be more rationally entertained, than by 
comparing and drawing a parallel between his own private 
character, and that of other perfons. Addifon . 

6. Any thing refembling another. 

Thou ungrateful brute, if thou wouldft find thy parallel, go 
to hell, which is both the region arid the emblem of ingrati¬ 
tude; South's Sermons. 

For works like thefe, let deathlefs journals tell. 

None but thyfelf can be thy parallel. Pope . 

To Pa'rallel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place, fo as always to keep the fame diredlion with 
another line. 

The Azores having a middle fituation between thefe conti¬ 
nents and that vaft tradl of America, the needle feemeth 
equally diftradled by both, and diverting unto neither, doth 
parallel and place itfelf upon the true meridian. Brow ?:, 

2. To keep in the fame direction 5 to level. 

His life is parallel'd 

Ev*n with the ftroke and line of his great juftice. Shakefp. 

3. To correfpond to. 

That he ftretched out the north over the empty places, 
feems to parallel the expreffion of David, he ftretched out the 
earth upon the waters. Burnet . 

4. To be equal to; to refemble through many particulars. 

In the fire, the deftrudtion was lb fwift, fudden, vaft and 
miferable; as nothing can parallel in ftory. Dryden. 

5. To compare. 

I parallel'd more tjian once, our idea of fuftance, with the 
Indian philofopher’s he-knew-not-what; which fupported the 
tortoife. Locke. 

Parallelism, n.f. { parallelifme, Fr. from parallel.] State 
of being parallel. 

The parallelifin and due proportionated inclination of the 
axis of the earth. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Speaking of the parallelifm of the axis of the earth, I de¬ 
mand, whether it be better to have the axis of the earth 
fteady and perpetually parallel to itfelf, or to have it carelefsly 
tumble this way and that way. Ray on the Creation. 

PARALLELOGRAM, n. f. [7ragdxXviXo<; and i 

parallelograme, Fr.] In geometry, a right lined quadrilate¬ 
ral figure, whofe oppofite fides are parallel and equal. Harris , 
The experiment we made in a loadftone of a paralldelogram; 
or long figure, wherein only inverting the extremes, as it 
came out of the fire, we altered the poles. Brown. 

We may have a clear idea of the area of a parallogram\ 
without knowing what relation it bears to the area of a tri- 
angle; ^ Watts's Logickc 

Parallelogra mical. adj. [from parallelogram.] Having 
the properties of a parallelogram. 

ParalleloLiped. n. f [fromparallelopipede, Fr.] A folid 
figure contained under fix parallelograms, the oppofites of 
which are equal and parallel; or it is a prifm, whofe bafe is 
a parallelogram : it is always triple to a pyramid of the fame 
bafe and height. ‘ /W. 

I wo prilms alike in fhape I tied fo, that their axes and 
oppofite fides being parallel, they compofed a parallelopipecl 

^ n . . .... • Newton's Optics. 

Cryftals that hold lead are yellowifh, and of a cubic or 
parallelopiped figure. Woodzvard. 

rARALoGlSM. n.f [TTX^ocXoyaTfj.oq ; paralogifme, Fr.l A 
falfe argument. J 

That becaufe they have not a bladder of gall.'like thofe we 
obferve m others they have no gall at all, is a paraUgifm not 
ad m ,tt.ble, a fallacy that dwells notin a cloud, and needs not 
the fun to icatter it. A Wr Vulgar Errours. 

Modern writers, mak.ng the drachma lefs than the dena- 
HUS, others equal, have been deceived by a double paraloAfm 
in ftanding too nicely upou fhe bare words of the ancients 
without examining the things. Arbuthnot 

It a fyllogifm agree with the rules given for the conftruaiort 
of it, it is called a true argument: if it difagree with thefe 
rules, it is a paralogifin, or falfe argument. Watt* 

Paralogy, n.f Falfe reafoning. 

That Methufelah was the longeft liver of all the pofterity of 
Adam, we quietly believe ; but that he mult needs^ be io is 
perhaps below paralogy to deny. D ’ 

PA'RALY&IS. [trafoiAvo-if ; paralyse, Fr.] A palfv. ’° WK ' 

Par a l \ TICAL. ladj. [from paralvfis ; paralstiouc Fr 1 Pal 

Paraly'tick. 1 fted; inclined to palfy ^ ’ ^ Pal ' 

Nought lhall it profit; that the charming fair, 

Angeltc, fofteft work of heav’n, draws near 

1 o the cold fhzkmsrpaj'alytick hand 

Senfelefs of beauty^ ’ p . 

tion or paralyttcal difpohtion of the parts. Arbuthnot „ 

Parameter; 
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PAra'meter. n.f. The latus return of a parabola, is a third 
proportional to the abfcilfa and any ordinate ; fo that the 
fquare of the ordinate is always equal to the re&angle under 
the parameter and abfciffa: but, in the ellipfis and hyperbola, 
it has a different proportion. Harris . 

Paramount, adj. [per and mount.] 

I. Superiour ; having the higheft jurifdi&ion ; as lord para¬ 
mount, the chief of the feigniory. 

Leagues within the ftate are ever pernicious to monarchies ; 
for they raife an obligation, paramount to obligation of fove- 
reignty, and make the king, tanquam unus ex nobis. Bacon. 

The dogmatifl’s opinioned affurance is paramount to argu¬ 
ment, Glanville. 

If all power be derived from Adam, by divine inftitution, this 
is a right antecedent and paramount to all government; and 
therefore the pofitive laws of men cannot determine that 
which is itfelf the foundation of all law, Locke. 

Mankind, feeing the apoftles poffeffed of a power plainly 
paramount to the powers of all the known beings, whether 
angels or daemons, could not queftion their being infpired by 
God. Wejl on the Refurrediion. 

2. Eminent; of the higheft Order. 

John a Chamber was hanged upon a gibbet railed a ftage 
higher in the midft of a fquare gallows, as a traitor para¬ 
mount ; and a number of his chief accomplices were hanged 
upon the lower ftory round him. Bacon. 

Paramount, n.f. The chief. 

In order came the grand infernal peers, 

’Midft came their mighty paramount. Milton’s P. L. 

Pa'ramour. n.f [par and amour , Fr.] 

1. A lover or woer. 

Upon the floor 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour , 

The which them did in modeftwife amate. 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fa. Queen. 

No feafon then for her 

To wanton with the fun her fufty paramour. JWilt. 

2. A miftrefs. It is obfolete in both fenfes, though not inele¬ 
gant or unmufical-. 

Shall I believe 

That unfubftantial death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monfter keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour. Shakefpeare. 

Pa'ranymph. n.f. [7 rococo and vv t u.(p-/i ; paranymphe, Fr.] 

1. A brideman ; one who leads the bride to her marriage. 

The Timnian bride 
Had not fo foon prefer’d 
Thy paranymph , worthlefs to thee compar d, 

Succeffor in thy bed. Milton's Agonijles. 

2. One who countenances or fupports another. 

Sin hath got a paranymph and a follicitor, a warrant and an 
advocate. T aylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Para'pegm. n.f [ 7 rcc^ct 7 rr,'yp. 0 i , Trx^xTrif'yvvjj.i.] A brazen 
table fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclamations were 
anciently engraved : alfo a table fet up publickly, containing 
an account of the riling and letting of the ftars, eclipfes ot 
the fun and moon, the feafons of the year, &c. whence 
aftrologers give this name to the tables, on which they draw 
figures according to their art. Philips. 

"Our forefathers, obferving the courfe of the fun, and mark¬ 
ing certain mutations to happen in his progrefs through the 
zodiac, fet them down in their parapegms , or aftronomical 
canons. Brown’s Vulgar E, rmru 

Pa / rapet. n. f. [parapet^ Fr. parapetto, Itanan.J A wa 

breaft high. . 

There was a wall or parapet of teeth fet m our mouth to 
reftrain the petulancy of our words. Ben Jobnfon. 

Paraphimo'sis. n. f. [wa£«(p»V«<ri? ; paraphimoje) rr.j A 
difeafe when the praeputium cannot be drawn over the glans. 

PARAPHERNALIA, n.f. [Lat. paraphemaux , Fr.] Goods 

in the wife’s difpofal. „ .. . 1 r 

PARAPHRASE, n.f. ; paraphrafe , Ir.J Aloole 

interpretation ; an explanation in many words. 

All the laws of nations were but a paraphrafe upon this 
ftanding re&itude of nature, that was ready to enlarge itfelf 
into fuitable determinations, upon all emergent objects an 
occafions. . South ^ermom. 

In paraphrafe , or tranflation with latitude, the authors 
words are not fo ftriSly followed as his fenfe, and that too 
amplified, but not altered : fuch is Mr. Waller s tranflation 

of Virgil’s fourth fiEneid. "f'*' 

To Paraphrase, v. a. [ paraphrafer , Fr. 7 lo 
interpret with laxity of expreflion ; to tranflate loolely. 

We are put to conftrue and paraphrase our own words, to 
free ourfelves from the ignorance and malice of our adver- 
faries. Stillingfeet’s Def. of Dif on Romijh Idolatry. 

What needs he paraphrafe on what we mean. 

We were at worft but wanton ; he s obfeene. ny en. 

Where tranflation is impra&icable, they may paraphraje .— 
■But it is intolerable, that under a pretence of paraphrajmg 

7 


and tranflating, a way fhould be fuffered of treating authors 
to a manifeft difadvantage. Felton on the UaiTuF 

P a'raphrast. n.f [ paraphrafe , Fr. votfuQoetriis.] A lax 
interpreter ; one who explains in many words. 

The fitteft for publick audience are fuch, as following: a 
middle courfe between the rigor of literal tranflators and the 
liberty of paraphrafts , do, with great (hortnefs and plained 
deliver the meaning. Hooker 

The chaldean paraphrafl renders Gerahby Meath. Arbutk 
Paraphra'stical. 7 ajd. [from paraphrafe.] Lax in inter- 
Paraphrastic. j pretation; not literal; not verbal. 
PaRAPHRENi'tis. n.f [tcx^cc and (p^mne ; paraphrenefie y Fr.] 
Paraphrenitis is an inflammation of the diaphragm. The 
fymptoms are a violent fever, a moft exquifite pain in- 
creafed upon infpiration, by which it is diftinguiftied from a 
pleurify, in which the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuth 
PaRasang. n.f [ parafanga , low Latin.] A Perfian meafure 
of length. 

Since the mind is not able to frame an idea of any fpace 
without parts, inftead thereof it makes ufe of the common 
meafures, which, by familiar ufe, in each country, have 
imprinted themfelves on the memory; as inches and feet, or 
cubits and parafangs. • Locke. 

PA'RASITE. n.f. [ parafite , Fr. parafita , Latin.] One that 
frequents rich tables, and earns his welcome by flattery. 

He is a flatterer, 

A parafite , a keeper back of death. 

Who gently would diflolvethe bands of life. 

Which falfe hopes linger. Shakefpeare. 

Moft finding, fmooth, detefted parafites , 

Courteous deftroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 

You fools of fortune. Shakefpeare. 

Come, you parafite, anfwer me 
Dire&ly to this queftion. Shakefpeare. 

Diogenes, when mice came about him, as he was eating, 
faid, I fee, that even Diogenes nourifheth parafites. Bacon. 
Thou, with trembling fear, 

Or like a fawning parafite^ obeyed; 

Then to thyfelf afcrib’ft the truth foretold. Milton. 

The people fweat not for their king’s delight, 

T’ enrich a pimp, or raife a parafite. Dryden. 

Parasitical. I adj. [parafitique, Fr. from parafite .] Flat- 
Parasi'tick. 3 tering; wheedling. 

The bifhop received fmall thanks for his parafitick prefen- 
tation. Hake-will on Providence. 

Some parafitick preachers have dared to call thofe martyrs, 
who died fighting againft me. King Chades. 

Pa'rasol. n.f A fmall fort of canopy or umbrello carried 
over the head, to (helter from rain and the heat of the fun. 

Did. 

Parasyna'xis. n.f In the civil law, a conventicle or un¬ 
lawful meeting. Dif* 

To PaRboil. ‘v. a. [parbouillcr , French.] To half boil; 
to boil in part. 

Parboil two large capons upon a foft fire, by the fpace of 
an hour, till, in effeft, all the blood be gone. Bacon. 

From the fea into the fnip we turn, 

Like parboil'd wretches, on the coals to burn. Dome. 

Like the feum, ftarved men did draw, 

From parboil'd (hoes and boots. Donne. 

ToPARBREAK. v.n. [brecker , Dutch.] To vomit. 
PaRbreak. n.f. [from the verb.] Vomit. 

Her filthy pur break all the place defiled has. Fa. Queen-. 
PARCEL, n.f. parcelle , French; particula, Latin.] 1 

1. A fmall bundle. 

2. A part of the whole taken feparately. 

Women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
In parcels , as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shakefpeare . 

I drew from her a prayer of earneft heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 

Whereof by parcels (he had fomething heard, .. 

But not diftinaively. Shakefpear s Othello, 

An inventory thus importing, 

The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure, 

Rich ftuffs and ornaments of houfhold. Shakejpeare. 

I have known penfions given to particular perfons, any < 
of which, if divided into fmaller parcels, and diftnbu ed 
thofe, who diftinguifh themfelves by wit or learning, ^ 

anfwer the end. c , hite 

The fame experiments fucceed on two parcels of 
of an egg, only it grows fomewhat thicks Jon 
an acid. 

3 ’ A What can be rationally conceived in fo tfanfparent aj“^ 
fiance as water for the produaion of thefe colou » _ 

the various ilzes of its fluid and globular panels. 
a. A number of perfons, in contempt. 

This youthful parcel Qhakefp- 

Of noble batchelors ftand at my bellowing. 

5. Any 


one 

to 
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, Any number or quantity in contempt. 

^ They came to this conclufion ; that, unlefs they could, by 
a parcel of fair words and pretences, engage them into a con¬ 
federacy, there was no good to be done. L EJlrange. 

To Parcel, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide into portions. 

If they allot and parcel out feveral perfections to feveral 
-deities, do they not, by this, aflfert contradictions, making 
deity only to fuch a meafure perfed; whereas a deity implies 
^perfection beyond all meafure. South’s Sermons. 

Thofe ghoftly kings would parcel out my pow’r, 

And all the fatnefs of my land devour. Dryden. 

2. To make up into a mafs. 

What a wounding fhame. 

That mine own fervant fhould 
Parcel the fum of my difgraces by 

Addition of his envy ! Shakefp. 

Parcener, n.f. [In common law.] When one dies poffeffed 
of an eftate, and having iffue only daughters, or his fitters be 
his heirs; fo that the lands defeend to thofe daughters or 
filters : thefe are called parceners, and are but as one heir. Didf. 
Parce'nery. n.f. [from parfonier, French.] A holding or occu¬ 
pying of land by more perfons pro indivifo, or by joint tenants, 
other wife called coparceners : for if they refufe to divide their 
common inheritance, and chufe rather to hold it jointly, they 
are faid to hold in parcinarie. Cowel. 

To Parch, v. a. [from 7 T£gixdisiv, fays Junius; from percoquo> 
fays Skinner; neither of them feem fatisfied with their con¬ 
jecture : perhaps from perujlus , burnt, to perujL to parch ; 
perhaps from parchment , the effedt of fire upon parchment 
being almoft proverbial.] To burn flightly and fuperficially; 
to fcorch; to dry up. 

Hath thy fiery heart fo parcht thine entrails. 

That not a tear can fall. Shakefp . 

Did he fo often lodge in open field 
In winter’s cold, and lummer’s parching heat. 

To conquer France. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air adult. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milt. Par. Loft. 

I’m ftupify’d with forrow, paft relief 
Of tears ; parch’d up and wither’d with my grief. Dryd. 
Without this circular motion of our earth, one hemifphere 
would be condemned to perpetual cold and darknefs, the other 
continually roafted and parched by the fun beams. Ray. 

The Syrian ftar 
With his fultry breath infeCts the Iky; 

The ground below is parch’d , the heav’ns above us fry. 

Dryden’s Horace . 

Full fifty years 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft, 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. Rowe. 

He is like a man diftrefi’ed with thirft in the parched places 
of the wildernefs, he fearehes every pit, but finds no water. 

Rogers’s Sermons . 

To Parch, v. n . To be fcorched. 

W e were better parch in Africk fun, 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. Shakefp. 
If to prevent the acrofpiring, it be thrown thin, many 
corns will dry and parch into barley. Mort. Hush. 

Parchment, n.f. [ parchcmin , French; pergamena , Latin.] 
Skins drefied for the writer. Among traders, the Ikins of 
ihcep are called parchment, thofe of calves vellum. 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that the Ikin of an innocent 
lamb Ihould be made parchment ; that parchment , being ferib- 
bled o’er, Ihould undo a man ? Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

In the coffin, that had the books, they were found as frelh 
as if newly written, being written in parchment , and covered 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon . 

Like flying (hades before the clouds we (hew, 

We (hrink lik tparchment in confuming flame. Dryden. 
Parchment-maker, n.f [parchment and maker.] He who 
dreffes parchment. 

Pard. -in. f pardus , pardalis , Latin.] The leopard; 
Pa'rdale. 3 in poetry, any of the fpotted beads. 

The pardale (wilt, and the tyger cruel. Fa. Queen. 
As fox to lambs, as wolf to heifer’s calf; 

As pard to the hind, or ftep-dame to her foil. Shakefp . 

Ten brace of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 

And tall as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair, 
A match for pards in flight, in grappling for the bear. Dryd* 
Fo PA RDON. v. a. [pardonner^ French.] 

!• Toexcufe an offender. 

When I beheld you in Cilicia, 

An enemy to Rome, I pardon’d you. Dryden. 

2. To forgive a crime. 

3 - remit a penalty. 

That thou may’ft fee the difference of our (pirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou a(k it. Shakefpeare. 

4. rardonme, is a word of civil denial, or flight apology. 

Sir, pardon me, it is a’ letter from my brother. Shake fo. 

A rdon. n.f £ pardon , Fr. from the verb.] 
r orgivenefs of an offender. 


P A 


2. Forgivenefs of a crime; indulgence. . . 

He that pleafeth great men, (hall g et pardon for iniquity. 

Ecclus XX. 27. 

A flight pamphlet, about the elements of archftedf ure, hath 
been entertained with fome pardon among my friends. Wotton. 

3. Remiflion of penalty. 

4. Forgivenefs received. 

A man may be fafe as to nis condition, but, in the rnean 
time, dark and doubtful as to his apprehenfions ; fecure in his 
pardon , but miferable in the ignorance of it; and fo paffxng 
all his days in the difconfolate, uneafy viciflitudes of hopes 
and fears, at length go out of the world, not knowing whither 
he goes. South’s Sermons • 

5. Warrant of forgivenefs, or exemption from puniftiment. 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never fee his pardon. Shakefpeare s K. Lear. 

PaRdonable. adj. [prrdonable , Fr. from pardon.] Venial; 
excufable. 

That which we do being evil, is notwithftanding by fo 
much more pardonable, by how much the exigences of to 
doing, or the difficulty of doing otherwife is greater, unlefs 
this neceflity or difficulty have originally rifen from our¬ 
felves. Hooker. 

A blind man fitting in the chimney corner is pardonable 
enough, but fitting at the helm, he is intolerable. South. 

What Englilh readers, unacquainted with Greek or Latin, 
will believe me, when we confefs we derive all that is par¬ 
donable in us from ancient fountains. Dryden. 

PaRdonableness. n. f [from pardonable.] Venialnefs: 
fufeeptibility of pardon. 

Saint John’s word is, all fin is trangreflion of the law; 
Saint Paul’s, the wages of fin is death : put thefe two toge¬ 
ther, and this conceit of the natural pardonablenefs of fin va- 
»iflies away. Hall. 

PaRdonably. adv. [frompardonable.] Venially; excufably. 

I may judge when I write more or lefs pardonably. Dryd . 

PaRdoner. n.f [from pardon.] 

1. One who forgives another. 

This is his pardon, purchas’d by fuch fin. 

For which the pardoner himfelf is in. Shakefp. 

2. Fellows that carried about the pope’s indulgences, and Ibid 

them to fuch as would buy them, againft whom Luther in- 
cenfed the people of Germany. Cowel. 

To Pare. v. a. [This word is reafonably deduced by Skinner 
from the French phrafe, parer les ongles , to drefs the horfes 
hoofs when they are (liaved by the farrier : thus we firft faid, 
pare your nails ; and from thence transfered the word to ge¬ 
neral ufe. j To cut off extremities or the furface; to cut 
away by little and little ; to diminifh. 

The creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of glory, 
than which nothing doth found more heavenly in the ears of 
faithful men, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we 
muff in any cafe pare away, left we cloy God with too 
much fervice. Hooker. 

I have not alone 

Imploy’d you where high profits might come home ; 

But par’d my prefent havings to beftovv 

My bounties upon you. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

I am a man, whom fortune hath cruelly lcratch’d. 

—’Tis too late to pare her nails now. Shakefp . 

The lion, mov’d with pity, did endure 

To have his princely paws all par’d away. Shakefp. 

T he king began to pare a little the privilege of clergy, or-*- 
daining that clerks convict, (hould be burned in the hand. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the fin. 

He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. Herbert. 

Whoever will partake of God’s fecrets, muff; firft look into 
- his own, he muft pare off whatfoever is amifs, and not with¬ 
out holinefs approach to the holieft of all holies. Taylor. 

All the mountains were pared off the earth, and the fur- 
face of it lay even, or in an equal convexity every where with 
the furface of the fea. Burnet. 

7 'he moft poetical parts, which are defeription and images, 
were to be pared away, when the body was fwollen into too 
large a bulk for the reprefentation of the ftage. Dryden. 

1 he (word, as it was juftly drawn by us, fo can it fcarce 
fafely be (heathed, ’till the power of the great troubler of 
our peace be fo far pared and reduced, as that we may be 
under no apprehenfions. Aitcrbury. 

’Twere well if (he would pare her nails. Pope. 

Parego'rick. adj. [7ra^yo^iof.] Having the power in me¬ 
dicine to comfort, mollify and affuao;e. nifr 

PARENCHYMA, n.f [vr^iy^ux.] A fpongy or porous 
mbltance ; in phyhek, a part through which the blood is 
itrained for its better fermentation and perfe&ion. Dili. 
Parenchy'matous. 'I adj. [from parenchyma.] Relating to 

Parenchy'mous. J the parenchyma ; 'fponcry. 5 

Ten thoufand feeds of the plant, hart’s-tongue, hardly 
make the bulk of a pepper corn. Now the covers and true 
ody or each feed, the parenchy?natous and ligneous parts of 
ot moderately multiplied, afford an hundred thoufand 
nnlhons ot formed atoms in the fpace of a pepper corn. Grew. 
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PAR 

Thofe parts, formerly reckoned parenchymatous , are now 
found to be bundleof exceedingly fmall threads. Cheyne. 

Pare nesis. n. f [? rccjgcdvsa-ig.] Perfuafion. Diet. 

PA'RENT. n. f. [parent, Fr. parens, Latin.] A father or 
mother. 

All true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent , 
and all well-ordered commonweales to love her as their 
chiefcft Pay. _ Hooker. 

As apubliclc parent of the Pate, 

My juPice, and thy crime, requires thy fate, Dryden. 

In vain on the diffembl’d mother’s tongue 
Had cunning art, and fly perfuafion hung ; 

And real care in vain and native love 

In the true parent's panting breaP had Prove. Prior. 

Parentage, n. f [ parentage , Fr. from parent.] • Extraction ; 
birth ; condition with refpeCI to the rank of parents. 

A gentleman of noble parentage , 

Of fair demeafns, youthful and nobly allied. Shakefp. 

Though men efreem thee low of parentage , 

Thy father is th’ eternal king. Md:. Par. Reg. 

To his levee go, 

And from himfelf your parentage may know. Dryden. 
We find him, not only hearting of his parentage, as an 
Ifraelite at large, but particularizing his delcent from Ben¬ 
jamin. Aiierhnry s Sermons. 

Pare'ntal. adj. [from parent.] Becoming parents ; pertain¬ 
ing to parents. 

It overthrows the careful courfe and parental provifion of 
nature, whereby the young ones newly excluded, are fufiain- 
ed by the dam. Broven’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Thefe eggs hatched by the warmth of the fun into little 
Worms, feed without any need of parental care. Derham. 

Young ladies, on whom parental controul fits heavily, 
give a man of intrigue room to think, that they want to be 
parents. Clarijfa. 

PaRenta'tion; n.f. [from parento, Latin.] Something done 
or faid in honour of the dead. 

PARE'NTHESIS. n.f. [parenthefe , Fr. iroc^oi, tv and TiSry/xn] 
A fentence fo included in another fentence, as that it may 
be taken out, without injuring the fenfe of that which in- 
clofes it: being commonly marked thus, (). 

In vain is my perfon excepted by a parenthefis of words, 
when fo many hands are armed againP me with fwords. 

King Charles. 

In his Indian relations, are contained Prange and incredible 
accounts; he is feldom mentioned, without a derogatory 
pc.renthefis in any author. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Thou ftiak be feen, 

Tho’ with fome fhort parenthefis between. 

High on the throne of wit. Dryden. 

Don’t fuffer every occafional thought to carry you away 
into a \ong parenthefis , and thus Pretch out your difeourfe, 
and divert you from the point in hand. Watts’s Logick. 

Parenthetical, adj. [from parenthefis.] Pertaining to a 
parenthefis. 

Pa'rer. n.f. [from pare.] An inPrument to cut away the 
furface. 

A hone and a parer , like foie of a boot. 

To pare away grafle, and to raife up the root. Duffer. 

Pa'rergy. n.f. [ 7 rxod and soyov.] Something unimportant; 
lomething done by the by. 

The feripture being ferious, and commonly omitting fuch 
parergies , it will be unreafonable to condemn all laughter. 

Brown s VAgar Errours. 

PA'RGET. n. f. PlaPer laid upon roofs of rooms. 

Gold was the parget , and the deling bright 
Did fhine all fcaly with great plates of gold; 

The floor with jafp and emerald was dight. Spenfer. 

Of Englifli talc, the coarfer fort is called plafler or parget ; 
the finer, fpaad. Woodward. 

To Pa'rget. v. a. [from the noun.] To plaPer ; to cover 
with plaPer. 

There are not more arts of difguifihg our corporeal ble- 
miflies than our moral; and yet, whilft we thus paint and 

' parget our own deformities, we cannot allow any the leap 
imperfe&ion of another’s to remain undetected. 

Government of the Dengue. 

Pa'rgeter. n.f. [from parget.] A plaPerer. 

Parhe'lion. n.f. [7 rctod and yXiog.] A mock fun. 

To negleCtthat fupreme refplendency, that fiiines in God, 
for thofe dim representations of it, that we fo doat on in the 
creature, is as abfurd, as it were for a Perfian to offer his 
facrifice to a parhelion , inPead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

Pari'etal. adj. [from paries, Latin.] ConPituting the fides 
or walls. 

The lower part of the parietal and upper part of the tem¬ 
poral bones were fraCtured. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Pari'etary. n. J. [parietaire, Fr. paries, Lat.] An herb. Ainf. 

Pa'ring. n. f. [from pare .] That which is pared off any 
thing ; the rind. 

Virginity breeds mites, much like a cheefe ; and confumes 
itfelf to the very paring. Shakefpcare. 



with the 
breadth. 
Paris, n.f 
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To his gueP, tho’ no way fparing. 

He eat himfelf the rind and paring. p 

In May, after rain, pare off the furface of the earth ^ 
nth thfi parings raife your hills high, and enlarged 

An herb. 

n.f [parochia , low Lat. parroiffe , Fr. of the Greek 
wafotxia, i. e. accolarum conventus , accolatus,facra vicinia 1 Th 
particular charge of a fecular prieP. Every church is either 
cathedral, conventual, or parochial: cathedral is that, where 
them is a bifhop feated, lb called a cathedra: conventual 
confifis of regular clerks, profeffmg fome order of religion 
or of a dean and chapter, or other college of fpiritual men • 
parochial is that which is inPituted for laying divine fervice* 
and adminiPring the holy facraments to the people, duelling 
within a certain compafs of ground near unto it. Our realm 
was firP divided into pari flies by Honorius, archbilhop of Can¬ 
terbury, in the year of our Lord 636. Cowel 

Dametas came piping and dancing, the merrieP man in a 

Mfo- . . Sidney. 

The tythes, his parifj freely paid, he took; 

But never fu’d, or curs’d with bell or book. Bnd. 

Pa'rish. adj. 

1. Belonging to the parifii; having the care of the parifli. 

A parijh prieP was of the pilgrim train. 

An awful, reverend and religious man. Dryden. 

Not parif clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 

The office of the church is performed by the parijh prieP* 
at the time of his interment. Aylffi. 

A man, after his natural death, was not capable of the 
leap parijh office. At huthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scrib . 

2 . Maintained by the parilh. 

The ghoit and the parijh girl are entire new characters. Gay. 

Parishioner, n.f. [parroijfien, Fr. from parijh.’] One that 
belongs to the parifli. 

I praife the Lord for you, and fo may my parifioners ; for 
their Tons are well tutor’d by you. Shakefpcare. 

Flail bifliop Valentine, whole day this is. 

All the air is thy diocefe ; 

And all the chirping choriflers. 

And other birds are thy parifhioners. Dome. 

In the greater out-parilhes, many of the parifhioners , thro’ 
neglect, do perilh. Graunt. 

I have depofited thirty marks, to be diPributed among the 
poor parifhioners. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Pa'ritor. n. f [for apparitor .] A beadle; a lummoner of 
the courts of civil law. 

You fliall be fummon’d by an hop of pariiours ; youfliall 
be fentenced in the fpiritual court. Dryden. 

Pa'rity. n.f [par it e, Fr. paritas , Lat.] Equality; refemblance. 

We may here juftly tax the diflionePy and fhamefulnefs of 
the mouths, who have upbraided us with the opinion of a 
certain Poical parity of fins. Hall. 

That ChriP or his apoPles ever commanded to fet up fuch 
a parity of prefbyters, and in fuch a way as thofe Scots endea¬ 
vour, 1 think is net very difputable. K. Charles. 

Survey the total fet of animals, and we may, in their legs 
or organs of progreffion, obferve an equality of length and 
parity of numeration ; that is, not any to have an odd leg, or 
the movers of one fide not exactly anfwered by the other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thofe accidental occurences, which excited Socrates to 
the difeovery of fuch an invention, might fall in with that 
man that is of a perfect parity with Socrates. Hale. 

Their agreement, in effential characters, makes rather 
an identity than a parity. Glanvilu. 

Women could not live in tha tparity and equality of expence 
with their hufbands, as now they do. Graunt. 

By an exac % parity of reafon, we may argue, if a man has 
no fenfe of tholekindneffes that pafs upon him, from one like 
himfelf, whom he fees and knows, how much lefs fliall his 
heart be affected with the grateful fenfe of his favours, whom 
he converfes with only by imperfect fpeculations, by the 1 
co'urfes of reafon, or the difeoveries of faith. South s Sermons. 

By parity of reafon, we muP expect a peace fo much w°r e 
about two years hence. Swift’s Mifcel antes* 

PARK. n. f [peappuc, Sax. pare , Fr. ] A piece of ground m- 
clofed and ftored with wild beafts of chafe, which a man may 
have by prefeription or the king’s grant. Manwood, in bis ore 
laws, defines it thus : a park is a place for privilege | 01W1 
beafts of venery, and alfo for other wild beafts, t a 
beafts of the foreft and of the chafe: and thofe wild beaw 
are to have a firm peace and protection there, fo that no n 
may hurt or chafe them within the park, without icen . 
the owner: a park is of another nature, than either a c 
or a warren; for a park muft be inclofed, and may n ° 
open ; if it does, it is a good caufe of feizure into the - 6 
hands : and the owner cannot have action againft lucn 
in his park, if it lies open. n( j 

We ha ve parks and inclofures of all forts of 
birds, which we ufe not only for view or rarenels, n ^ a£Qju 
wife for diffections and trials. ^ Pa&£* 
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To Park. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe as In a park. 
How are wo park’d, and bounded in a pale? 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer. 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. 

Pa'rker. n. f [from park.] A park-keeper. 

Pa'rkleaves. n.f. An herb. 

Parle, n.f [from parler, French.] Converfation; talk; oral 
treaty ; oral difeuffion of any thing. 

Of all the gentlemen, 

That every day with parle encounter me, 

In thy opinion, which is worthieft love. Shakefp. 

Our trumpet call’d you to this general parle. .Shakejp. 
The bifliop, by a parle, is, with a fhow 
Of combination, cunningly betray’d. Daniel. 

Why meet we thus like wrangling advocates. 

To urge the juftice of our caufe with words ? 

I hate this parle; ’tis tame : if we muft meet. 

Give me my arms. Rowe’s Ambitious Step-mother. 

ToPA'RLEY. v. n. [from parler, French.] To treat by word 
of mouth ; to talk; to dilcufs any .thing orally. It is much 
ufed in war, for a meeting of enemies to talk. 

A Turk defired the captain to fend fome, with whom they 
might more conveniently parley. Knolles’s Hifl. of the Durks. 

He parleys with her a while, as imagining fhe would ad- 
vife him to proceed. Broome. 

Pa'rley. n.f. [from the verb.] Oral treaty; talk; confe¬ 
rence ; difeuftion by word of mouth. 

Seek rather by parley, to recover them than by the fword. Sid. 

Well, by my will, we fliall admit no parley : 

A rotten cafe abides no handling. Shakefp. 

I11 fuch a parley fliould I anfwer thee. Shakejp. 

Summon a parley, we will talk with him. Shakejp. 

Let us refolve never to have any parley with our lufts, but 
to make fome confiderable progrefs in our repentance. Calamy. 
No gentle means could be effay’d ; 

'Twas beyond parley when the fiege was laid. Dryden. 

Force, never yet a generous heart did gain; 

We yield on parley, but are ftorm’d in vain. Dryden. 

Yet when fome better fated youth 
Shall with his am’rous parley move thee, 

Refledl one moment on his truth, 

^ Who dying thus, perfifts to love thee. Prior. 

PA'RLIAMENT. n. f [parliamentum, low Lat. parlement, 
Fr.] I11 England, is the affembly of the king and three 
eftates of the realm; namely, the lords fpiritual, the lords 
temporal, and commons, for the debating of matters touch¬ 
ing the common wealth, efpecially the making and correct¬ 
ing of laws ; which affembly or court is, of all others, the 
higheft, and of greateft authority. Cowel. 

The king ig fled to London, 

To call a prefent court of parliament. Shakefp 

Far be the thought of this from Henry’s heart, 

To make a fhambles of the parliament houfe. Shakefp. 

The true ufe of parliaments is very excellent; and be often 
called, and continued as long as is neceffary. Bacon. 

I thought the right way of parliaments , the mod fafe for 
my crown, as heft pleafmg to my people. King Charles 
Thefe are mob readers : if Virgil and Martial flood for 
parliament- men, we know who would carry it. Dryden. 

Parliamentary, adj. [from parliament.] Enacfted by par¬ 
liament; fuiting the parliament; pertaining to parliament. 

I o the three firft titles of the two houfes, or lines, and 
conqueft, were added two more ; the authorities parliament - 
ary and papal. 1 Ka on 

Many things, that obtain as common law, had their ori- 
ginfl by parliamentary afts or conftitutions, made in writings 
by the king, loids, and commons. Hale 

Credit to run ten millions in debt, without parliamentary 
ecunty ; I think to be dangerous and. illegal. Swift 

arlour. n.f [parloir, French; parlatorio, Italian.] J * 

* v - room in monaftenes, where the religious meet and converfe. 

2. A room in houfes on the firft floor, elegantly furniflied for 
reception or entertainment. 7 Ior 

Can we judge it a thing feemly, for a man to go about the 
building of an houfe to the God of heaven, wfth no other 

appearance than if his end were to rear up a kitchen or a 
parlour for his own ufe. F e n or a 

Back again fair Alma led them right, 

And foon into a goodly parlour brought. Fa Dueen 

kitc ,e 7 U oreV- nfin f | e!y m ° rC !n the ^rf the 

R ’ f re fi v , e the entertainments of the parlour. South. 
Root and fides were like a parlour made, 

PA'RT nTT? Ce $ a C ° o1 fammer ftade. Dryden 

t( R f LO , US ' ad J’ [ Thls might feem to come from parler Fr* 
to fpeak; but Junius derives it, I think, rightly from W 

wagiit “ t0 the Latin K “ n * 

Midas durft communicate 
A o none but to his wife his ears of ftate • 

Due muft be trufted, and he though her fit, 
p A / R ,1 paffin S P^dent, and a parlous wit. n rv , 

tZT ESS - "S' A-J Quicknefs 3 keeTifof 
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Parma-citty. n. f. Corruptedly for fperma ceti. AhtE 

Pa'rnel. n.f. [tHe diminutive of petronel/a.] A punk ; a flut. 
Obfolete. Skinner. 

Paro'chial. adj. [parochialis, fcom parochia, low Lat.J Be¬ 
longing to a parifh. 

The married ftate of parochial paftors hath given them the 
opportunity of fetting a more exact and univerfal pattern of 
holy living, to the people committed to their charge. Attcrbury. 

PA'RODY. n.f. [parodie, Fr. 7 rxpy$ix,.] A kind of writing, 
in which the words of an author or his thoughts are taken, 
and by a flight change adapted to fome new purpofe. 

The imitations of the ancients are added too-ether with 
fome of the parodies and allufions to the moft excellent of the 
moderns. P 0 p e ’ s Dunciad. 

To Pa'rody. v. a. [parodier, Fr. from parody.] To copy 
by way of parody. 

I have tranflated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, 
in which I introduce you advifing me. Pope. 

Paro'nymous. adj. [7 ra.^uvv/j.og.] Refembling another word. 
Shew your critical learning in the etymology of terms, the 

fynonimous and the paronymous or kindred names. Watts . 

Pa'role. n. f. [parole, French.] Word given as an affurance ; 
promife given by a prifonei* not to go away. 

Love’s votaries enthral each others foul, 

’Till both of them live but upon parole. Cleaveland. 

Be very tender of your honour, and not fall in love ; be- 
caufe I have a fcruple, whether you can keep your parole, if 
you become a prifoner to the ladies. Swift. 

Paronomasia, n.f. [Troi^uivo/xcccriocf A rhetorical figure, 
in which, by the change of a letter or fyllable, feveral things 
are alluded to. It is called, in Latin, agnominatio. Di%. 

Paroquet, n.f [parroquet or per roquet, French.] A fmall 
Ipecies ol parrot. 

The great, red and blue, are parrots; the middlemoft, 
called popinjays; and the leflbr, parroauett: in all above 
twenty forts <?r«tt. 

^ 1 would not give my paroquet 

For all the doves that ever flew. Prior. 

Pa ronn Y chi a . n. f [ 7 rccomv^lx ; paronychie, Fr. ] A pre¬ 
ternatural Iwelling or fore under the root of the nail in one’s 
finger; a felon ; a whitlow. Dift 

Paro'tid. adj. [parotide, Fr. rag and mN.] Sali¬ 

vary ; io named becaufe near the ears. 

Beafts and birds, having one common ufe of fpittle, are 
furniflied with the parotid glands, which help to fupplv the 
mouth with it. r' 

/a . Crew, 

dsuhr- 

the 

r ... c , ' though, indeed, they are the external 

fountains of the faliva of the mouth. Wifeman. 

r a'roxysm. [rrotjogvo-pj; - paroxyfme, Fr.] A fit; periodical* 
exacerbation of a difeafe. 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe, in the change of the 
paroxyfm. b ^ 

Amorous girls, through the fury of an hyfteric paroifml 
are caft into a trance for an hour. *H J 

The greater diftance of time there is between the paroxyfm'. 

Pa%r7 V ide S F Ut ”° rc ° bmnate - eirbutlnot . 

nil/ tarncida, Latin.] 

1. One who deftroys his father. J 

I told him the revenging ^ods 
Gain & parricides did all the thunder bend. 

Spoke with how manifold and ftrong a bond 
i he child was bound to th’father w 

2. One who deftroys or invades any to whom he owes partief-' 

lar reverence ; as his country or patron P 

3 . [Parricide, Fr., parrieidium, Lat.J The murder of a father - 

murder of one to whom reverence is due ’ 

Although he were a prince in militarv virtue approved and 
likewife a good law-makpr • u- ' c ovco, ana 

weighed down his virtues ’ y hl3 ctu^ties and parricides 

Morat was always bloody, now he’s bafe ; 

And has fo far in ufurpation gone, 

He will by parricide fecure th°e throne. Dry den 

PaSIcIws Y d} - PT P ‘ lrridda ’ Latin -J Reladnf io 

ARRicimous. 5 parricide; committing parricide. S 

AndT 6 'T'rf''" m ° re peep thro> their e yes, 

^irl augh ]lkG P arrof s at a bag-piper ^ p- 7 r 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try ? S ^’ 

Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeafc ' n a 

all above twenty L ts. J } * d leffer ’ P arro fl u -ts ; in 

To Pa'rry, v. n. f parer French 1 T* l „ Grew • 

A man of couratre »h» 7 T °put by tnrufts; to fence, 
upon one thruft and nor' ft eannot fer.ee, and will put all 
a moderate fencer^ has the odds againft 

Locke , 
c«ul4 


Pa , R °. T ‘5 S * n : [^clodhs.] a tumour in the glandules 

behind and about the ears, generally called the emunc- 
tories of the brain • ‘ u -• 1 ■ ■ 
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I could 

By dint of logick ftrlke thee mute; 

With learned {kill, now pufh, now parry. 

From Darii to Bocardo vary. Prior. 

To Parse, v. a. [from pars, Latin.] To refolve a fentence 
into the elements or parts of fpeech. It is a word only ufed 
in grammar fchools. 

Let him conftrue the letter into Englifh, and parfe it over 
perfectly. Afchain s Sckoolmafter. 

Let fcholars reduce the words to their original, to the firft 
cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs, and give an account of 
their formations and changes, their fyntax and dependencies, 
which is called parfing. Watts's Improv . of the Mind. 

Parsimo'nious. adj. [from parfimony.] Covetous ; frugal; 
fparing. It is fometimes of a good, fometimes of a bad fetife. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant, than a parfimonious ; 
for {lore at home draweth not his contemplations abroad, but 
want fupplieth itfelf of what is next. Bacon. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may fpare us the ex¬ 
pence of many years, whereas a long parfimonious war will 
drain us of more men and money. Addifon. 

Parfimonious age and rigid wifdom. Rowe. 

Parsimo'niously. adv. [from parfimonious .] Covetoufly; 
frugally ; fparingly. 

Our anceftors aCled parfimonioufiy , becaufe they only fpent 
their own treafure for the good of their pofterity; whereas 
we fquandered away the treafures of our pofterity. Swift. 
Parsimo'niousness. n.f. [from parfimonious .] A difpofition 
to fpare and fave. 

PARSI'MONY. n.f. [ parfimonia, Latin.] Frugality; cove- 
toufnefs ; niggardlinefs ; faving temper. 

The ways to enrich, are many: parfimony is one of the 
beft, and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth men from 
works of liberality. Bacon. 

Thefe people, by their extreme parfimony, foon grow into 
wealth from the fmalleft begininings. . Swift. 

Pa'rsley. n.f [ perfil, Fr. apium, Lat. perfii, Weffh.] The 
leaves are divided into wings, growing upon a branched rib, 
and for the moll part cut into fmall fegments : the petals of 
the flowers are whole and equal, each flower being fucceeded 
by two gibbous channelled feeds. Miller. 

A wench married in the afternoon, as {he went to the gar¬ 
den for parfley to fluff a rabbit. Shakefp. 

Green beds of parfley near the river grow. Dryden. 

Sempronia dug Titus out of the parfiey-hcd, as they ufe to 
tell children, and thereby became his mother. Loch. 

Pa'rsnep. n. fi [pafiinacd,Lz.i\n.] A plant with rofe and um- 
bellated flowers, confiding of many petals or leaves placed 
orbicularly, and refting on the empalement, which turns to 
a fruit compofed of two feeds, which are oval, and generally 
calling off their cover; to which you may add, that the leaves 
are winged and large. Miller. 

November is drawn in a garment of changeable green, 
and black bunches of parfneps and turneps in his right hand. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 
PA'RSON. n. fi [Derived either from perfona, becaufe the 
parfon omnium perfonam in ecclefla fuftinet; or from paro- 

cheanus, the parilh prieft.] . 

1. The prieft of a parilh ; one that has a parochial charge or 

cure of fouls. 

Abbot was preferred by king James to the bilhoprick of Co¬ 
ventry and Litchfield, before he had been, parfon, vicar or 
curate of any parilh church. Clarendon. 

2. A clergyman. . , .. 

Sometimes comes fhe with a tithe pig s tail, 

Tickling the parfon as he lies a fleep ; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. . bhakejp . 

•7 It is applied to the teachers of the prefbyterians. 
Pa'rsonage. n. f. [from parfon. ] The benefice of a 

**1 have given him the parfonage of the parilh. Jddifon. 
PART. n. f. [pars, Latin.] . 

j. Something lefs than the whole; a portion; a quantity taken 
from a larger quantity. 

Helen’s cheeks, but not her heart, 

A-talanta’s better part. 6 ha f e ^* 

The people flood at the nether fart of the mount. 

1 1 Exodus nix. 17. 

This law wanted not parts of 'prudent and deep forelight, 
. for it took away occafion to pry into the kings title. Bacon. 
The citizens were for the moll part flam or taken. Knolles. 

Henry had divided . 

The perfon of himfelf into four parts. Daniel. 

Thefe conclude-that to happen often, which happeneth 
but fometimes, that never, which happeneth but leldom ; an 
that always, which happeneth for the moft^rf. Brown. 

Befldes his abilities as a foldier, which were eminent, e 
had very great parts of breeding, being a very g reat ^°^ in 
the political 'parts of learning. . ffena . 

When your judgement fhall grow ftronger, it will be ne- 
. dry to examine, part by part, thofc works, wh.ch have 
olven reputation to the mailers. * 


Of heavenly part,^ and part of earthly blood ; 

A mortal- woman' mixing'with a god. Drd 

Our ideas of extenfion and number, do they not contain** 
fee ret relation of the parts ? T , a 

2. Member. Lqcke ' 

He fully poffeffed the revelation he had received from God • 
all the parts were formed, in his mind, into one harmonious 

3. That which, in divifion, falls to each. 

Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 
My part of danger, with an equal lhare. Dryden. 

Had I been won, I had deferv’d your blame, 

But fure my part was nothing but the Ibame. Dryden. 

4. Share; concern. 

Forafinuch as the children are partakers of flelh and blood 
he alfo took part of the fame. Hebrews ii. 14* 

Sheba faid, we have no part in David, neither have we in¬ 
heritance in the fon of Jefle. 2 Samuel xx. 1. 

The ungodly made a covenant with death, becaufe they 
are worthy to take part with it. Wifdom i. 16. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo, whom he was wiliincr to 
appeafe afterwards at the coll of Achilles, who had no part 
in his fault. Lope, 

5. Side; party. 

Michael Caflio, 

When I have fpoken of you difpraifingly, 

Hath ta’en your part. Sbakejp f 

And that he might on many props repofe. 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. Daniel. 

Let not thy divine heart 
Forethink me any ill, 

Deftiny may take thy part , 

And may thy fears fulfill. Domes, 

Some other pow’r 
Might have afpir’d, and me tho’ mean 
Drawn to his part. Milton. 

Call up their eyes, and fix them on your example; that fo 
natural ambition might take part with reafon and their inte- 
reft to encourage imitation. Glanville. 

A brand prelerv’d to warm fome prince’s heart, 

And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part Waller. 

The arm thus waits upon the heart. 

So quick to take the bully’s part ; 

That one, tho’ warm, decides more flow. 

Than t’ other executes the blow. Prior. 

6. Something relating or belonging. 

For Zelmane’s part, ihe would have been glad of the fall, 
which made her bear the fweet burden of Philoclea, but that 
{he feared lhe might receive fome hurt. Sidney. 

For my part, 1 would entertain the legend of my love, 
with quiet hours. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

F oryour part, it not appears to me, 

That you fhould have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief upon. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

For my part,' I have no fervile end in my labour, which 
may reftrain or embafe the freedom of my poor judgment. 

Wotton. 

For my part, I think there is nothing fo fecret, that {hall 
not be brought to light, within the compafs of the world. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Particular office or charaCler. 

The pneumatical part, which is in all tangible bodies, and 
hath fome affinity with the air, performeth the parts of the 
air: as, when you knock upon an empty barrel, the found 
is, in part, created, by the air on the outfide, and, in grt, 
by the air in the infide. Bacon s Nat. nij .• 

Accule not nature, lhe hath done her part 5 
Do thou but thine. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

8 . Character appropriated in a play. 

That part . 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally performed. Shakejp. 

Have you the lion’s part written ? give it me, for I amilow 
of ttudy. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

God is the matter of the feenes: we mutt not chufe whic 

doft'welfi 13 ^ adi U C ° nCemS “ 0, ' ly dfi’A Living. 

9. Mnefs^duty. fumahed an(J ; nftru a e d for the mitay 

part, as they may defend themfelves. 

10. ACtion; conduct. 

Find him, my lord, 

And chide him hither ftraight; this part of his 
Conjoins with my difeafe. 

11. Relation reciprocal. bv their 

Inquire not whether the facraments confer ^ • e fo 

own excellency, becaufe they, who affirm they o ,. h 
much duty on our parts, as they alfo do, who 
effeCl to our moral difpofition. God’s 

The feripture tells us the terms of th.s covenan^ 
part and ours; namely, that he will be our ^ Sermons. 

be his people. ‘' J 

It 
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It mi°ht be deem’d, on our hiftbridh’s part ; 

Qr too much negligence, or want of art; 

If he forgot the vaft magnificence 

Of royafThefeus. Dryden. 

12. In good part; in ill part; as well done ; as ill done. 

God accepteth it iii good part, at the hands of faithful 

Hooker. 

men. . 

*3. [In the plural.] Qualities; powers; faculties; or accom- 

1 Who is courteous, noble; liberal, but he that hath 
the example before his eyes of Amphialus ; where are all he- 
roieal parts, but in Amphialus ? Sidney. 

Such licentious parts tend, for the moft part, to the hurt 
of the Englifh, or maintenance of their own lewd liberty. 

SpenJ'er on Ireland. 

I conjure thee, by all the parts of man; 

Which honour does acknowledge. Shakefp. 

Solomon was a prince adorned with fuch parts of mind, 
and exalted by fuch a concurrence of all profperous events to 
tnake him magnificent. South's Sermons. 

The Indian princes difeover fine parts and excellent endow¬ 
ments, without improvement. Felton on the Clajjich. 

i4 . [In the plural.] Quarters; regions; diftri&s. 

Although no man was, in our parts , fpoken of, but he, 
for his manhood ; yet, as though therein he excelled himfelf, 
he was called the courteous Amphialus. Sidney. 

When he had gone over thofe parts > he came into Greece. 

Afisxx.. 2. 

All parts refound With tumults, plaints, and fears. 

And griefly death, in fundry fhapes, appears. Dryden. 
Part. adv. Partly; in fome meafure. 

For the fair kindnefs you have fhew’d me. 

And part being prompted, by your prefent trouble, 

I’ll lend you fomething. ShakeJpeare's Twelfth Night. 

To Part. v. a. 

1. To divide ; to {hare ; to diftribute. 

All that believed, fold their goods, and parted them to all 
men, as every man had need. Alts ii. 45. 

Jove himfelf no lefs content wou’d be 
To part his throne, and {hare his heav’n with thee. Pope. 

2 . To feparate; to dilunite. 

A chariot of fire parted them both afunder, and Elijah 
went up into heaven. 2 Kings ii. 11. 

Nought but death {hall part thee and me. Ruth i. 17. 
All the world. 

As ’twere the bus’nefs of mankind to part us. 

Is arm’d againft my love, Dryden. 

3. To break into pieces. 

Part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon. Leviticus ii. 6. 

4. To keep afunder. 

In the narrow feas, that part 
The French and Englifh, there mifcarried 
A veflel of our country. Shakefp . 

5. To feparate combatants. 

Who faid. 

King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ftumbling night did part our weary powers. Shakefp. 
Jove did both hofts furvey. 

And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray. Waller. 

6. To fecern. 

The liver minds his own affair. 

And parts and ftrains the vital juices; Prior. 

To Part. v. n. 

1. To be feparated. 

Powerful hands will not part 

Eafily from poffeffion won with arms. Milt. Par. Reg. 

’Twas for him much eafierto fubdue 
Thofe foes he fought with, than to part from you. Dryd. 

2. To quit each other. 

He wrung Baflanio’s hand, and fo they parted. Shakefp. 
This was the defign of a people, that were at liberty to 
part afunder, but defired to keep in one body. Locke. 

What! part , for ever part? unkind Ifmena ; 

Oh ! can you think, that death is half fo dreadful. 

As it would be to live without thee. Smith. 

If it pleafes God to reftore me to my health, I {hall make 
a third journey ; if not, we muft/>< 7 rr, as all human creatures 
have parted. Swift . 

3. To take farewel. 

Ere I could 

Give him that parting kifs, which I had fet 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shakepfi 
Nuptial bow’r! by me adorn’d, from thee 
How ihall I part , and whither wander. Milton. 

Upon his removal, they parted from him with tears in their 

% es ‘ Swift. 

4 * I o have fhare. 

As his part is, that goeth down to the battle, fo {hall his 
part be, that tarrieth by the fluff; they fhall part alike. 

Ifaicth xxx. 24. 

5 - [Partir, Fr.] To go away; to fet out. 


Milton. 
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So parted they; the ingel up to heaven 
From the thick {hade, and Adam to his bow’r. 

Thy father 

Embrac’d me, parting for the Etrurian land. Dryden. 

6. To Part with. To quit; to refign; to Iofe ; to be feparated 
from. 

For her fake, I do rear up her boy ; 

And for her fake, I will not part with hihr Shakefp. 

An affectionate wife, when in fear of parting with her be¬ 
loved hulband, heartily defifed of God his life or fociety; 
upon any conditions that were not fihfuti Taylor. 

Celia, for thy fake, I part 
With all that grew fo near my heart; 

And that I may fuccefsful prove, 

Transform myfelf to what you love. Waller. 

Thou marble hew’ft, ere long to part with breath. 

And houfes reat’ft, unmindful of thy death. Sandys. 

Lixiviate falts, though, by piercing the bodies of vege¬ 
tables; they difp'ofe them to part readily with their tindure ; 
yet fome tinClures they do not only draw out, but likewile 
alter. Boyle. 

The ideas of “hunger and warmth are fome of the firft that 
children have, and which they fcarce ever part with. Locke. 

What a defpicable figure muft mock-patriots make, who 
venture to be bang’d for the ruin of thofe civil rights, which 
their anceftors, rather than part with, chofe to he cut to 
pieces in the field of battle ? Addifon's Freeholder. 

The good things of this world fo delight in, as remember, 
that we are to part with them, to exchange them for more 
durable enjoyments. Atterkury's Sermons. 

As for riches and power, our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beft way to make them bleffings, is to part with 
them. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

Pa'rtable. adj. [from part.] Divifible; fuch as may be 
parted i 

His hot love was portable among three other of his mi- 
ftreffes. Camden's Remains. 

Pa'rtage. n.f [ partage, Fr.] Divifion; aCl of {haring or 
parting. A word merely French. 

Men have agreed to a difproportionate and unequal poffef¬ 
fion of the earth, having found out a way, how a man may 
fairly poffefs more land, than he himfelf can ufe the product 
of, by receiving, in exchange, for the overplus, gold and 
filver: this partage of things, in an equalify of private pof- 
felfions, men have made practicable but of the bounds 6f fo- 
ciety, without compaCl, only by putting a value on gold and 
filver, and tacitely agreeing in the life of money. Locke. 

To Pa'rtake. v. n. Preterite, I partook: participle paffive, 
partaken, [part and take.] 

1. To have fhare of any thing; to take ffiare with. 

Partake and ufe my kingdom as your own. 

And fhall be yours while I command the erbwn. Dryden. 
How far brutes partake in this faculty, is riot eafy to deter¬ 
mine. Locke. 

2 . To participate; to have fomething of the property, natiire, 
claim, or right. 

The attorney of thedutchy of Lancafter partakes partly of 
a judge, and partly of an attorney-geneM. Bacon. 

3. To be admitted to; not to be excluded. 

You may partake of any thing we fay ; 

We fpeakno treafon. ' Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. Sometimes with in befote the thing partaken of. 

I took occafion to conjeClure, how far brutes partook with 
men, in any of the intellectual faculties. Lbcke. 

Truth and falfhood have no other trial, but reafori and 

r proof, which they rriade ufe of to make themfelves knowing, 
and fo muft others tob, that will partake in theft knowledge. 

Locke. 

5. To combine ; to enter Into fome deflgri. An unufual fenfe. 

As it prevents factions and partakings, fo it keeps the rule 
and adminiftration of the laws uniforfn; Halt. 

To Parta'ke. v. a. 

1. To fhare; to have part in. 

By and by, thy bofom fhall pdYtdke 
The fecrets of my heart. Slfakefp. 

At feafon fit. 

Let her with thee partake, what thou haft heard. Milt oil. 

My royal father lives. 

Let ev’ry one partake the general joy. Dryden. 

2. To admit to part; to extend participation. Obfolete. 

My friend, hight Philemon, I did parttike 
Of all my love, and all my privity. 

Who greatly joyous feeiried for iriy fake. Fa. Queen. 

Your exultation partake to every one. Shakefp. 

PaRTA'keR. n.f. [from partake.] 

i. A partner in poffeffions ; a {barer of ally thing : an aflociate 
with. 

They whom darneft lets hinder froth being partakers of 
ihe whole, have yet, through length of divine fervice, op¬ 
portunity for aceefs unto fome reafonable part thereof. Hooker ; 
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Didft thou 

Make us partakers of a little gain.; 

That now our lofs might be ten times as much. Shakefp. 

With fuch {he mull: return at fetting light, 

Tho’ not partaker , witnefs of their night. Prior. 

His bittereft enemies were partakers of his kindnefs, and 
he ftill continued to entreat them to accept of life from him, 
and, with tears of compaffion, bewailed their infidelity. 

Calamy s Sermons. 

2 . Sometimes with in before the thing partaken. 

Wifh me partaker in thy happinefs. 

When thou do’ft meet good hap. Shakefp. 

If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 

Matthew xxiii. 30. 

3. Accomplice; affociate. 

Thou confentedft, and haft been partaker with adulterers. 

Pfalm 1 . 18. 

He took upon him the perfon of the duke of York, and 
drew with him complices and partakers. Bacon. 

Pa'rter. n.f. [from part.] One that parts or feparates. 

The chief parter of the fray was night, which, with her 
black arms, pulled their malicious fights one from the other. 

Sidney. 

Pa'rterre. n.f. [ parterre , Fr„] A level divifion of ground, 
that, for the moft part, faces the fouth and beft front of an 
houfe, and is generally furniftied with greens, flowers, &c. 

Miller. 

There are as. many kinds of gardening, as of poetry ; your 
makers of parterres and flower gardens are epigramatifts and 
fonneteers. Spectator , N Q 477. 

The vtPl parterres a thoufand hands (hall make ; 

Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake. Pope. 

PA'RTIAL. adj. [partial , French.] 

1. Inclined antecedently to favour one party in a caufe, or one 
fide of the queftion more than the other. 

Ye have not kept my ways, but have been partial in the 
law. Mai ii. 9. 

2. Inclined to favour without reafon. 

Self-love will make men partial to themfelves and friends, 
and ill nature, paflion, and revenge will carry them too far in 
punifhing others; and hence, God hath appointed govern¬ 
ments to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. Locke . 

Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true. 

But are not criticks to their judgment too. Pope. 

In thefe, one may be fincerer to a reafonable friend, than 
to a fond and partial parent. Pope. 

3. Affefting only one part; fubfifting only in a part; not ge¬ 
neral ; not univerfal; not total. 

If we compare thefe partial diflolutions of the earth with 
an univerfal diflolution, we may as eafily conceive an uni¬ 
verfal deluge from an univerfal diflolution, as a partial deluge 
from a partial. Burnet’s Tlpeory of the Earth. 

That which weakens religion, will at length deftroy it; 
for the weakening of a thing is only a partial deftruftion of 
it. South’s Sermons. 

All difeord, harmony, not underftood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good. _ Pope. 

Partia lity, n. f. [ partialite , Fr. from partial .] Unequal 
ftateof the judgment and favour of one above the other, with¬ 
out juft reafon. 

Then would the Irifti party cry out partiality , and com¬ 
plain he is not ufed as a fubjeft, he is not fuffered to have the 
free benefit of the law. Spenfer on Ireland, 

Partiality is properly the underftanding’s judging according 
' to the inclination of the will and affeftions, and not according 
to the exact truth of things, or the merits of the caufe. South. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which is apt to miflead 
the underftanding; fo there is alfo a partiality to ftudies, 
which is prejudicial to knowledge. Locke. 

To Partiali'ze. v. a. [partialifer, Fr. from partial.] To 
make partial. A word, perhaps, peculiar to ShakeJ'peare, and 
not unworthy of general ufe. 

Such neighbour-nearnefs to our facred blood 

Should nothing privilege him, nor partialize 

Th’unftooping ftrmnefs of my upright foul. Shakefp. 

Pa'rtially. adv. [from partial.] 

1. With unjuft favour or diflike. 

2. In part; not totally. 

That ftole into a total verity, which was but partially true 
in its covert fenfe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The meflage he brought, opened a clear profpeft: of eternal 
falvation, which had been but obfeurely and partially figured 
in the fhadows of the law. Rogers’s Sermons. 

PartibiYity. n.f [frompartible.] Divifibility; feparabi- 
lity# 

Pa rtible, adj. [fxompart.] Divifible; feparable. 

Make the moulds partible, glued or cemented together, 
that you may open them, when you take out the fruit. Bacon. 

The fame body, in one circumftance, is more weighty, 

' and, in another, is more partible. Digby on the Soul. 

'Parti'cipable. adj. [fromparticipate.] Such as <nay be {hared 
or partaken# 


PAR 

Plato, by his ideas, means only the divine eftencett'u 
this connotation, as it is varioufly imitable or partJcLhTT 
created beings. Norris’s Mi fedl 7 

Participant, adj. [participant, Fr. from participate. 1 Shy¬ 
ing; having {hare or part. nar ‘ 

During the parliament, he publifhed his proclamation of 
fering pardon to all fuch as had taken arms, or been w " 
pant of any attempts againft him; fo as they fubmitted them" 
felves. ^ 

The prince faw he {hould confer with one participants 
more than monkilh fpeculations. IVott'- 1 

If any part of my body be fo mortified, as it becomes" like 
a rotten branch of a tree, it putrefies, and is not participant 
of influence derived from my foul, becaufe it is now no loLer 
in it to quicken it. 

To Participate, v. n. [participo, Lat. participer j Fr.] 

1. To partake; to have {hare. 

Th’ other inftruments. 

Did fee, and hear, devife, inftruft, walk, feel; 

And mutually participate. Shahf 

2 . With of. Jt 

An aged citizen brought forth all his provifions, and faid 
that as he did communicate unto them his ftore, io would he 
participate of their wants. Hayward. 

3. With in. 

His delivery, and thy joy thereon, 

In both which we, as next, participate. Milton. 

4. To have part of more things than one. 

Few creatures participate of the nature of plants and metals 

both - , Bmn. 

God, when heav’n and earth he did create. 

Form’d man, who {hould of both participate. Denham. 
Thofe bodies, which are under a light, which is extended 
and diftributed equally through all, {hould participate of each 
others colours. Dryden. 

5. To have part of fomething common with another. 

The fpecies of audibles leem to participate more with local 
motion, like percuflions made upon the air. Bacon. 

To Participate, v.a. To partake; to receive part of; to 
{hare. 

As Chrift’s incarnation and paflion can be available to no 
man’s good, which is not made partaker of Chrift, neither 
can we participate him without his prefence. Hooker. 

The French feldom atchieved any honourable afts without 
Scottifti hands, who therefore are to participate the glory with 
them. Camden’s Remains. 

Fellowfliip, 

Such as I feek, fit to participate 

All rational delight; wherein the brute 

Cannot be human confort. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Participation, n.f. [participation, Fr. from participate.] 

1. The ftate of {haring fomething in common. 

Civil fociety doth more content the nature of man, than 
any private kind of folitary living; becaufe, in fociety, this 
good of mutual participation is fo much larger. Hooker. 

Their fpirits are fo married in conjunction, with the/nzr- 
ticipation of fociety, that they flock together in confent, like 
fo many wild geefe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

A joint coronation of himfelf and his queen might give any 
countenance of participation of title. Bacon. 

2. The aft or ftate of partaking or having part of fomething. 

All things feek the higheft, and covet more or lels the par¬ 
ticipation of God himfelf. Hooker. 

Thofe deities arefo by participation, and fubordinate to the 
fupreme. Stillingfeet. 

What an honour, that God {hould admit us into fuch a 
blefled participation of himfelf ? Atterbury • 

Convince them, that brutes have the leaft participation of 
thought, and they rctraft. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Your genius {hould mount above thatmift, in which its 
participation and neighbourhood with earth long involved^. 

3. Diftribution ; divifion into {hares. 

It fufficeth not, that the country hath wherewith to fuftain 
even more than to live upon it, if means be wanting whereby 
to drive convenient participation of the general ftore into a 
great number of well-defervers. Raleig.. 

Participial, adj. [participialis, Lat.] Having the nature 0 

a participle. 

Partictpially. adv. [from participle. ] In the fenfe or man¬ 
ner of a participle. 

PA'RTICIPLE. n.f. [participium, Lat.] 

1. A word partaking at once the qualities of a noun and ver « 

A participle as is a particular fort of adjective, forme 
from a verb, and together with its fignification of ac lon > 
paflion, or fome other manner of exiftence, fignifyingthe time 
thereof. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

2. Any thing that participates of different things. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living ere 
tures, are fuch as are fixed, though they have a motion ^ 
their parts : fuch as, oyfters and cockles. ai ° ’ 

Pa'rticle. n.f [particule,Fr. particula , Lat.] 

1. Any fmait portion of a greater fubftance. There 
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From any of the other linreafonable demands, the houfes 
had not ffiven their commiflioners authority in the lealt 
. , „ Clarendon. 

i)ci7't!clc to recede. „ » 

* There is not one grain in the Umverfe, either too much or 

too little, nothing to be added, nothing to be fpared ; nor fo 
niuch as any one particle of it, that mankind may not be either 
the better or the worfe for, according as ’tis applied. L tjtr. 
With particles of heav’nly fire, 

The God of nature did his foul infpire. Dryden. 

Curious wits, 

With rapture, with aftonifhment refleft; 

On the fmall fize of atoms, which unite 

To -make the fmafleft particle of light. Blackmore ; 

It is not impofiible, but that microfcopes may, at length, 
be improved to the aifeovery of the particles of bodies, on 
which their colours depend. Newton’s Opticks. 

Bleft with more particles of heav’nly flame. Granville. 

2 A word unvaried by inflexion. 

’Till Arianifm had made it a matter of great {harpnefs and 
fubtility of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufed. 

Hooker, b. v* 

The Latin varies the fignification of verbs and nouns, not 
as the modern languages, by particles prefixed, but by chang¬ 
ing the laft fyllables. Locke on Education. 

c 'Particles are the words, whereby the mind fignifies what 
connection it gives to the feveral affirmations and negations, 
that it unites in one continued reafoning or narration. Locke-, 
In the Hebrew tongue, there is a particle, confiftingbut of 
one fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up above fifty 
feveral fignifications. f Locke. 

Particular, adj. [particulier, French.] 

1. Relating to fingle perfons ; not general. 

He, as well with general orations, as particular dealing 
with men of moft credit, made them fee how neceffary it 
was. Sidney . 

As well for particular application to fpecial occafions, as 
alfo in other manifold refpefts, infinite treafures of wifdom 
are abundantly to be found in the holy feripture. Hooker. 

2. Individual; one diftinft from others. 

Wherefoever one plant draweth fuch a particular juice out 
of the earth, as itqualifieth the earth, fo as that juice, which 
remaineth, is fit for the other plant; there the neighbourhood 
doth good. Bacon. 

This is true of aftiohs confidered in their general nature or 
kind/ but not confidered in their particular individual in- 
ftances. South’s Sermons. 

Artifts, who propofe only the imitation of fuch a particular 
perfon, without election of ideas, have often been reproached 
for that omiflion. Dryden . 

3. Noting properties or things peculiar. 

Of this prince there is little particular memory; only that 
he was very ftudious and learned. Bacon * 

4. Attentive to things fingle and diftinft. 

I have been particular in examining the reafon of chil¬ 
dren’s inheriting the property of their fathers, becaufe it will 
give us farther light in the inheritance of power. Locke. 

5. Single; not general. 

Rather performing his general commandment, which had 
ever been, to embrace virtue, than any new particular, fprung 
out of paflion, and contrary to the former. Sidney. 

6. Odd; having fomething that eminently diflinguifhes him 
from others. This is commonly ufed in a fenfe of contempt. 

Particular, n.f 

1. A fingle inftance ; a Angle point. 

I muft referve fome particulars , which it is not lawful for 
me to reveal. Bacon. 

h hofe notions are univerfal, and what is univerfal muft 
needs proceed from fome univerfal conftant principle; the 
lame in all particulars, which can be nothing elfe but human 
nature. South’s Sermons. 

Having the idea of an elephant or an angle in my mind, 
the firft and natural enquiry is, whether fuch a thing does 
exift ? and this knowledge is only of particulars. Locke. 

And if we will take them, as they were directed, in parti¬ 
cular to her, or in her, as their reprefentative, to all other wo¬ 
men, they will, at moft, concern the female fex only, and 
import no more but that lubjeftion, they {hould ordinarily be 
in, to their hufbands. Locke. 

The matter could hardly fit on his horfe for laughing, all 
the while he was giving me tbz particulars of this ftory. Addif. 

. Vefpafian he refembled in many particulars. Swift. 

2 . Individual; private perfon. 

It is the greateft intereft of particulars , to advance the good 
Of the community. L’Ejlrame. 

3 - Private intereft. 

Our wifdom muft be fuch, as doth not propofe to itfelf to 
* diou our own particular , the partial and immoderate defire 
whereof poifoneth wherefoever it taketh place ; but the fcope 
and mark, which we are to aim at, is the publick and com- 

™"g° od - Hooker. 

I hey apply their minds even with hearty affeCtion and zeal, 


PAR 

At the leaft, unto thofe branches of publick prayer, whcr'ciri 
their own particular is moved. Hooke?, b..$. 

His general lov’d him ; 

In a moft dear particular. _ Shakefp. 

4. Private char after ; fingle felf; ftateof ari individual. 

For his particular. I’ll receive him gladly ; ^ 

But not one follower. Shakefpvare’s K. Lear. 

5. A minute detail of things fingly enumerated. 

The reader has a particular of the books, wherein this law 
was written. Ay life’s Par ergon. 

6. Diftinft not general recital. 

Invention is called a mule, authors aferibe to each of them; 
in particular, the {'deuces which they have invented. Dryden. 
Particularity. n.J. [particularityhorn particular.] 

1. Diftinft notice or enumeration ; not general allertion. 

So did the boldnels of their affirmation accompany the 
greatnels of what they did affirm, even defending to particu¬ 
larities, what kingdoms he {hould overcome. Sidney, 

2. Singlenefs; individuality. 

Knowledge imprinted in the minds of all men, whereby 
both general principles for direfting of human aftions are com¬ 
prehended, and conclufions derived from them* upon which 
concluflons groweth, in particularity, the choice of good and 
ev il # Hooker , b. ii, 

3. Petty account; private incident. 

To fee the titles that were moft agreeable to fuch an em¬ 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moft open to, with the like 
particularities only to be met with on medals, are certainly 
not a little pleafing. Addifon. 

4. Something belonging to Angle perfons. 

Let the general trumpet blow his blaft; 

Particidarities and petty founds 

Toceafe. Shakefp ; Henry VI. 

5. Something peculiar. 

I faw an old heathen altar, with this particularity , that it 
was hollowed like a difh at one end ; but not the end on 
which the facrifice was laid. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy . 

He applied himfelf to the coquette’s heart; there occurred 
many particularities in this difleftion. Addifon. 

To Particularize, v. a. [particularifer, Fr. from particu¬ 
lar.] To mention diftinftly; to detail; to {hew minutely. 

The leannefs that afflicts us, is an inventory to particularixe 
their abundance. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

He not only boafts of his parentage as an Ifraelite, but par¬ 
ticularizes his defeent from Benjamin. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Particularly, v.a. [from particular.] 

1. Diftinftly; ftngly; not univerfally. 

Providence, that univerfally cafts its eye over all the crea¬ 
tion, is yet pleafed more particularly to fallen it upon fome. 

South’s Sertnons . 

2. In an extraordinary degree. 

This exaft propriety of Virgil; I particularly regarded as a 
great part of his character. D?yden. 

With the flower and the leaf I was fo particularly pleafed, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I commend it to 
the reader. Dryden. 

To Parti'culate. v. a. [from pa?‘ticular.] To make men¬ 
tion fingly. Obfolete. 

I may not particulate of Alexander Hales, the irrefra¬ 
gable doftor. Camden’s Remains . 

Partisan, n.f [gpertifan, French.] 

1. A kind of pike or halberd. 

Let us 

• Find out the prettieft dazied plot we can* 

And make him with our pikes and partifdns 
A grave. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet * 

Shall I ftrike at it with my parti fan-. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

2. [From parti, French.] An adherent to a faftion. 

Some of thefe partifans concluded, the government had 
hired men to be bound and pinnioned. Addifon. 

I would be glad any partifan would help me to a tolerable 
reafon, that, becaufe Clodius and Curio agree with me in 2. 
few Angular notions, I muft blindly follow them in all. Swift. 

3. The commander of a party. 

4. A commander’s leading ftaff. Ainfworth. 

Partition, n. f [partition, Fr. pdrtitio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of dividing; a ftate of being divided. 

We grew together. 

Like to a double cherry. Teeming parted. 

Blit yet an union in partition. Shakefri 

2. Divifion ; reparation ; diftinftion. Jt 

We have, in this refpeft, our churches divided by certain 
partition , although not fo many in number as theirs. ; Hooker. 

Can we not 

Partition make with fpeftacles fo precious 

’Twixt fair and foul ? mutants CymMint. 

We lhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind. 

That ev’n our corn {hall feem as light as chaff/ 

And good from bad find no partition. ’ Shakifp 

a m ° nth and year > meafu ^d by them, are ufed as 

itandard meafures, as likely others arbitrarily deduced from 
them by partition or collection. Holder on Time 

3- Part 
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3* Part divided froln the reft ; feparate part. 

Lodg’d in a fmall 'partition ; and the reft 
Ordain’d for ufes to his Lord beft known. Milton. 

4. That by which different parts are feparated. 

It doth not follow, that God, without refpecl, doth teach 
us to ere< 5 l between us and them a partition wall of difference, 
in fuch things indifferent as have hitherto been difputed of. 

Hooker , b. iv. / 6. 

Make partitions of wood in a hogfhead, with holes in 
them, and mark the difference of their found from that of an 
hogfhead without fuch partitions, Bacons 

Partition firm and fure. 

The waters underneath from thofe above 
Dividing. Milton's Paradtfe Lojl * 

Enclofures our fadfions have made in the church, become 
a great partition wall to keep others out of it. 

Decay of Piety . 

At one end of it, is a great partition , defigned for an 
opera. Addifon * 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where one fin has entered, legions will force their way. 

Rogers's Sermons, 

5. Part where feparation is made. 

The mound was newly made, no fight could pafs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grafs, 

The well-united fods fo clofely lay. Dryden. 

To Parti'tion. v. a. To divide into diftincf parts. 

Thefe fides are uniform without, though feverally partitioned 
within. Bacon. 

Pa'rtlet. n.f A name given to a hen ; the original fignifi- 
cation being a ruff or band, or covering for the neck. 

Hanmer . 

Thou dotard, thou art woman tir’d ; unroofted 
By thy dame partlet here. Sbakefp. 

Tir’d with pinn’d ruffs, and fans, and partlet ftrips. Hall. 

Dame partlet was the fovereign of his heart ; 

He feather’d her. Dryden's Fables. 

Pa'rtly. adv. [from part.] In fome meafure ; in forne de¬ 
gree ; in part. 

That part, which, ftnce the coming of Chrift, partly hath 
embraced, and partly fhall hereafter embrace the chriftian re- 

' ligion, we term, ao by a more proper name, the church of 
Chrift. Hooker, b. iii. f, 1. 

The inhabitants of Naples have been always very noto¬ 
rious for leading a life of lazinefs and pleafure, which I take 
to arife out of the wonderful plenty of their country, that 
does not make labour fo neceftary to them, and partly out of 
the temper of their climate, that relaxes the fibres of their 
bodies, and difpofes the people to fuch an idle indolent hu¬ 
mour. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Pa'rtner. n.f. [from part.] 

1. Partaker ; fharer ; one who has part in any thing ; affociate. 

My noble partner , 

You greet with prefent grace. 

That he feems rapt withal. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Noble partners 

Touch you the fowreft points with fweeteft terms. Sbakefp. 
Thofe of the race of Sem were no partners in the unbe¬ 
lieving work of the tower. Raleigh's Hijlory . 

To undergo 

Myfelf the total crime ; or to accufe 
My other fqlf, the partner of my life. Milton . 

Sapor, king of Perfia, had an heaven of glafs, which, 
proudly fitting in his eftate, he trod upon, calling himfelf 
brother to the fun and moon, and partner with the ftars. 

Peacham of Geometry. 
The foul continues in her adlion, till her partner is again 
qualified to bear her company. Addifon . 

2. One who dances with another. 

Lead in your ladies every one ; fweet partner , 

I muft not yet forfake you. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 

To Pa'rtner. v. a. [from the noun.] To join; to affociate 
with a partner. 

A lady who 
So fair, and faften’d to an empery, 

Would make the great’ft king double : to b e partner'd 
With tomboys, hir’d with felf-exhibition, 

Which your own coffers yield. 

Partnership, n.f. [from partner.] 


PAR 

Parturient, adj, [part, mem, Lat.] About to bring font* 
Parturi rioN. ». J. [from par tuna, Latin.] The lb, ’ 
being about to bring forth. J ^ ltate ( 


j_ of 

Conformation of parts is required, not only unto the „ 
V.OUS condmons of birth, butalfo unto the parturition or 1 

PAT n.f [partu, French.] E ^l 

x. A number ot perlons confederated by fimiliarity of 
or opinions in oppofition to others; a faction. §ns 

When any of thefe combatants ftrips his "terms of amt,- 
gutty, I lhall think him a champion for truth, and notT 
llave of vain glory or a party. r 

This account of party patches will appear improbable L 
thole, who live at a diftance from the faftuonable world Adl f 
Party writers are fo lenlible of the i'ecret virtue of an in 
nuendo, that they never mention the q—n at length. Spektat 
This party rage in women only ferves to aggravate ani mo ’ 
fities that reign among them. Addif. Speti. N* 8i~ 

As he never leads the converfation into the violence and 
rage of party difputes, I liftened to him with pleafure. Tatler 
Divifion between thofe of the fame party, expofes them to 
their enemies. p 

The moft violent party men are fuch, as, in the conducfof 
their lives, have difeovered leaft fenfe of religion or m0 ra- 

2. One of two litigants. 

When you are hearing a matter between party and tarty 
if pinched with thecholick, you make faces like mummers 
and difmifs the controverfy more entangled by your hearing 
all the peace you make in their caufe, is calling both part] 
knaves. Shake ft- 

The caufe of both parties fhall come before the judges! * 

Exodus xxii. a. 

If a bilhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 
adverfary; fuch excommunication fhall not bar his adver- 
fary from his aaion. Ay life's Parerm. 

3. One concerned in any affair. 

The child was prifoner to the womb, and is 
Free'd and enfranchis’d; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of 
The treipafs of the queen. Shakefpi 

I do fufpea this trafh 

To be a party in this injury. Sbakefp, 

4- Side; perfons engaged againft each other. 

Our Foes compell’d by need, have peace embrac’d : 
The peace, both parties want, is like to laft. Dryden, 

5. Caufe; fide. 

iFgle came in, to make their party good, Dryden, 

6. A fel edtaffembly. 

Let me extol a cat, on oyfters fed, 

I’ll have a party at the Bedford-head. Pope, 

If the clergy would a little ftudy the arts of converfation, 
they might be welcome at every party, where there was the 
leaft regard for politenefs or good lenfe. Swift. 

7. Particular perfon; a perfon diftinft from, or oppofed to, 
another. 

As fhe paced on, fhe was flopped with a number of trees, 
fo thickly placed together, that fhe was afraid fhe fliould, 
with rufhing through, flop the fpeech of the lamentable party, 
which fhe was fo defirous to underftand. Sidney. 

The minifter of juftice may, for publick example, vir- 
tuoufly will the execution of that party, whofe pardon another, 
for confanguinity’s fake, as vlrtuoufly may defire. Hooker. 

If the jury found, that the party llain was of Englifh nee, 
it had been adjudged felony. Davies on Ireland. 

How fhall this be compaft ? canft thou bring me to the 
party P Sbakefpear’s Tempejl. 

The fmoke received into the noftrils, caufes the party to 
lie as if he were drunk. Abbot's DeJ'cript. of the IVorld. 

The imagination of the party to be cured, is not needful to 
concur; for it may be done without the knowledge of the 
party wounded. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

He that confeffes his fin, and prays for pardon, hath pu- 
nifhed his fault: and then there is nothing left to be done by 
the offended party , but to return to charity. Taylor. 

Though there is a real difference between one man and 
another, yet the party 


Dryden. 


Joint intereft or property. 

He does poffeffion keep, 

And is too wife to hazard partnerfhip. 
r J he union of two or more in the fame trade. 

’Tis a neceffary rule in alliances, partnerjhips and all man¬ 
ner of civil dealings, to have a ftridl regard to the dilpofition 
of thofe we have to do withal. L 1 EJlrange. 

Pa'rtook.' Preterite of partake . 

Pa'rtridge. n.f. [perdrix, Fr. p*r/w, Wclfh; perdix,L at.] 
A bird of game. 

The king is conic out to feek a flea, as when one doth hunt 
a partridge in the mountains, * Sam* fcxvi. 20. 


who has the advantage, ufually mag¬ 
nifies the inequality. Collier on Pride. 

8 . A detachment of foldiers : as, he commanded that party lent 
thither. f 

Party-coloured, adj. [party and coloured.] Having diverfaty 
of colours. 

The fulfome ewes, 




party-coloured ft in. 

From one father both, 

Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour d cloth. Dt) 
Conftrain’d him in a bird, and made him fly . 

With party-colour d plumes a chattering pie. Vr yae • 

J looked 
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1 looked with as much pleafure upon the 
affembly. as upon a bed of tulips. Addifon s Split. 

Nor is it hard to beautify each month 
With files of party-colour'd. fruits. 

Four knaves in garb fuccin&, a trufty band* 

And party-coloured troops, a ffiining train. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
j>ARTY-Ji/RY. n> j t [j n j aw .] A jury in fome trials half fo¬ 
reigners and half natives. 

Party-man. n.f [party and man.] A factious perfon; an 

abettor of a party. 

Party-wall, n.f [party and wall.] Wall that feparates one 
houfe from the next. 

’Tis an ill cuftom among bricklayers to work up a whole 
ftory of the party-walls , before they work up the: fronts. 

; Moxons Mechanical Exercifes-. 

PARVIS, n.f [Fr.] A church or church porch : applied to the 
nio.otino-s or law-difputes among young ftudents in the inns ot 
courts, & and alfo to that difputation at Oxford, called difpu- 
taiio in parvis . . . Bailey. 

Pa'rvitude. n. f. [from parvus , Latin.] Littlenels; mi- 
nuteneis. 

The little ones of parviiude cannot reach to the lame 
floor with them. Glanville, 

Pa'rvity. n. f. [from parvus, Lat.] Littlenefs; roinute- 

nefs. . 

What axe thefe for finenefs and parvity, to thofe minute 
animalcula difeovered in pepper-water. Ray . 

PAS. n.f. [French.] Precedence; right of goingforemoft. 

In her poor circumftances, fhe ftill preferv’d the mien of a 
gentlewoman; when fhe came into any fullailembly, fhe 
would not yield the pas to the beft of them. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'schal. adj. [pafeal, French ; pafcbalis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the paffover.. 

2. Relating to Eafter, 

Pash, n.f, [pax, Spanifh.] A kifs. Hanmer. 

Tbou want’d: a rough pafh y and the fhoots that I have* 
To be full like me. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale . 

To Pash. v. a. [perffen y Dutch.] To ftrike ; to crufh. 

With my armed fill 

I’ll pafh him o’er the face. Shakefpeare. 

Thy cunning engines have with labour rais’d 
My heavy anger, like a mighty weight. 

To fall and pafh thee dead. Dryden. 

Pasque-flower, n.f. [pulfatilla , Latin.} 

The flower conftfts of fcveral leaves, which are placed in 
a circular order, and expand in form of a role; out of the 
middle of which rifes a pointal, befet, for the moft part, 
with chives, which afterward becomes a fruit, in which the 
feeds are gathered, as it were in a little head, each ending 
in a fmall hair : to which muft be added fome little leaves, 
encompaffug the pedicle below the flower ; as the anemone, 
from which the pafque-fower differs in the feed,, ending in a 
tail. Miller. 

Pa'squil. -)n. f [from pafquino y a ftatue at Rome, to 
Pa'squin. C which they affix any lampoon or paper of 
Pasquinade. ) fatirical obfervation.] A lampoon. 

He never valued any pafquils that were dropped up and 
down, to think them worthy of his revenge. Howel. 

The pafquih y lampoons, and libels, we meet with now-a- 
days, are a fort of playing with the four and twenty letters, 
without fenfe, truth, or wit. Tatler , N u 92. 

Tq Pass. V. n. [paffer y French; fajfus y a ftep, Latin.] 

2. To go; to move from one place to another; to be pro- 
greflive. 

Tell him his long trouble is pajfmg 
Out of this world. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

if I have found favour in thy fight, pafs not away from 
thy fervant. Genefis. 

While my glory pajfeth by, I will put thee in a clift of the 
rock, and will cover thee, while I pafs by. Exodus xxxiii. 22. 

Thus will I cut oft' him that pajfeth out, and him that 
returnetfi. Ezekiel xxxv. 7 

They took the fords of Jordan, and fuffered not a man to 
pafs over. Judges iii. 28. 

This heap and this pillar be witnefs, that I will not pafs 
over to thee, and that thou fhall not pafs over it and this 
pillar unto me for harm. Genefis xxxi. 52. 

An idea of motion not paffing on, is not better than idea 
of motion at reft. Locke. 

Heedlels of thofe cares, with anguifli ftung, 

He felt their fleeces as they pafs'd along. Pope. 

Jf the caufe be vifible, we Hop at the inftrujment, and fel- 
dom pqfs on to him that dire&ed it. Wake's Prep, for Death. 
To. go ; to make way. 

Her face, her hands were torn 
With pajftng through the brakes. Dryden . 

3- To make trimfition from oiie thing to another. 

Others diflatisfied with what they have, and not trufting to 
thoje innocent-ways of getting more., fall to others, and pafs 
ftom juft to unjuft. Temple's Mfcellanies. 


PAS 


4. To vanifh ; to be loft. 

Trull not too much to that enchanting face ; 

Beauty’s a charm, but foon the charm will pafs. Dryden 

c. To be fpent; to go away. . 

The time, when the thing exifted* is the idea or that 
fpace of duration; which pajfed between fome fixed period 
and the being of that thing. _ Locke. 

We fee, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on 
one thing, fo as to take but little notice of the fucceffion of 
ideas that pafs in his mind, whilft he is taken up with "that 
earneft contemplation, lets flip out of his account a good part 
of that duration, and thinks that time ftiorter than it is; Locke. 
6 . To be at an end; to be over. 

Their officious hafte, 

Who would before have borii him to the Iky* 

Like eager Romans, ere all rites were pajl y 

Did let too foon the facred eagle fly. Dryden. 

- r To die ; to pafs from the prefent life to another ftate. 

The pangs of death do make him grin ; 

Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Sbakefp. 

8. To be changed by regular gradation. 

Inflammations are tranflated from other parts to the lungs ; 
a pleurify eafily pajfeth into a peripneumony. Arbuthnot . 

9. To go beyond bounds. Obfolcte. 

Why this paffes y Mr. Ford :—you are not to go Joofe any 
longer, you muft be pinnioned. Sbakefp. 

10. 'Fo be in any ftate. 

I will caufe you to pafs under the tod, and I will bring you 
into the bond of the covenant. Ezekiel xx; 37. 

11. To be enacted. 

Many of the nobility fpokd in parliament againft thofe 
things, which were moft grateful to his majefty, and which 
%l\M paJJ'ed y notwithstanding their contradiction. Clarendon. 

Neither of thefe bills have yet pajfed the houfe of commons, 
and fome think they may be rejected. Swift. 

This pernicious project, if pajfed into a law, would have 
been of the worft confequence. Swift . 

12.. To be effected ; to exift. Unlefs this may be thought a 
noun with the articles fuppreffed, and be explained thus: it 
came to the pafs that. 

I have heard it enquired-, how it might be brought to pafs 
that the church fhould every where have able preachers to in- 
ftru£l the people. Hooker y b; V. f 3. 

When the cafe required diffimulation, if they ufed it, it 
came to pafs that the former opinion of their good faith marie 
them almoft invifible. Bacon's EJfays. 

13. To gain reception; to become current: as, this money 
will not pafs. 

That trick, faid ffie, will not pafs twice. Hudibras. 
Their excellencies will not pafs for fuch in the opinion of 
the learned, but only as things which have lefs of error in 
them. Dryden. 

Falfe eloquence pajfeth only where true is not underftood, 
and no body will commend bad writers, that is acquainted 
with good. Felton on the Ciajficks. 

The grofieft fuppofitions pafs upon them, that the wild Irifh 
were taken in toyls; but that, in fome time, they would 
grow tame. 

14. To bepra&ifed artfully or fuccefsfully. 

This pra&ice hath moft fhrewdly pajl upon thee; 

But when we know the grounds and authors of it, 

Thou fhalt be both the plaintiff and the judge. Sbakefp. 
Though frauds may pafs upon men, they are as open as the 
light to him that fearches the heart. L'EJlrange. 

15. To be regarded as good or ill. 

He rejected the authority of councils, and fo do all the re¬ 
formed ; fo that this won’t pafs for a fault in him, ’till ’tis 
proved one in us. Atterbury. 

16. To occur; to be tranfa£led. 

If we would judge of the nature of fpirits, we muft have 
recourfe to our own confcioufnefs of vfhat pajfes within our 
own mind. Watts's Logick. 

17. To be done. 

Zeal may be let loofe in matters of direcl duty, as in 
prayers, provided that no indiredl a£t pafs upon them to de¬ 
file them. Taylor s Rule of Lining Holy. 

18. To heed; to regard. ■ 

As for thefe lilken-coated flaves, I pafs not; 

It is to you, good people, that I fpeak, 

O’er whom, in time to come, I hope to reign. 

To determine finally ; to judge capitally. 

Though well we may not pafs upon his life. 

Without the form of juftice ; yet our pow’r 
Shall do a court’fy to our wrath. 

20. To be fupremely excellent. 

21. To thruft ; to make a pufh in fencing 
To fee thee fight, to fee thee paj? thy pun&o. 

Both advance 

Againft each other, and with fword and lance 
They lafh, they foin, thev pafs, they flrive to bore 
Their corflets. ' ' Dryden 


Swift. 
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22. to omit. 

Full piteous feems young Alma’s cafe, 

As in a lucklefs gamefter’s place. 

She would not play, yet muft not pats. Prior 

23. 1 o go through the alimentary dud. 

jubilances hard cannot be diffolved, but they will pafs ; 
but fuch, whole tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
wili nenher pafs nor be converted into aliment* Arbuthnot. 

24. 1 o be 111 a tolerable ftate. 

A middling I'ort of man was left well enough to pafs by his 
ather, but could never think he had enough, fo long as any 
had more r> %/j } 

cr ,, . L, Jbjtrange. 

25. 10 r ass away. To be loft ; to glide off. 

Defining the foul to be a fubftance that always thinks, can 
ferve but to make many men fufpea, that they have no fouls 
at all, finCe they find a good part of their lives pafs 'away 
without thinking. r Locke. 

20. To Pass away . To vanifti. 

To Pass. v. a. 

1. To go beyond. 

As it is advantageable to a phyfician to be called to the cure 
of a declining difeafe; fo it is for a commander to fupprefs 
a {edition, which has pajfed the height: for in both the 
noxious humour doth firlt weaken, and afterwards wafte to 

n ° thi ”S\ l Hayward. 

2. I o go through : as, the horfe pajfed the river. 

3. To fpcnd; to live through. 

\\ ere I not allured he was removed to advantage, I ftiould 
pajs my time extremely ill without him. Collier. 

Toil know in what deluding joys we pajl 
The night that was by heav’n decreed our laft. Dryden. 
We have examples of fuch, as pafs moft of their nights 
without dreitming. Locke. 

T he people, free from cares, ferene and eay, 

Pafs all their mild untroubled hours away. Addifon. 

In the midft of the fervice, a lady, who had pajfed the 
winter at London with her hufband, entered the congrega- 
t ‘ on *. Addifon's Spectator, N u 129. 

4*1.0 impart to any thing the power of moving. 

Dr. I hurftcn thinks the principal ufe of infpiration to be, 
to move, or pafs the blood, from the right to the left ven¬ 
tricle of the heart. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

5. To carry haftily. 

I had only time to pafs my eye over the medals, which are 
in great number. . Addifon's Remarks on Italy . 

6. To transfer to another proprietor. 

He that will pafs his land. 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchafe fpread. Herbert. 

7. To {train ; to percolate. 

They fpeak of fevering wine from water, pajfmg it through 
ivy wood. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

8. To vent; to let out. 

How many thoufands take upon them to pafs their cenfures 
on the perfonal aftions of others, and pronounce boldly on 
the affairs of the publick. TVatts. 

They will commend the work in general, but pafs fo many 
fly remarks upon it afterwards, as {hall deftroy all their cold 
praifes. JVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

9. To utter ceremonioufly. 

• Many of the lords and fome of the commons pa fed fome 
compliments to the two lords. Clarendon. 

10. To utter folemnly. 

He pajl his promife, and was as good as his word. 

L'Ejlrange. 

n. To tranfmit. 

Waller pajfed over five thoufand horfe and foot by New¬ 
bridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

1 2. To put an end to. 

This night 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well. Shakefpeare. 

13. To furpafs ; to excel. 

She more fweetthan any bird on bough 
Would oftentimes emongft them bear a part. 

And ftrive to pafs , as {he could well enough. 

Their native mufic by her fkilful art. Fairy ^tceen t 

Whom do’ft thou pafs in beauty ? Ezekiel xxxii. 19. 

Martial, thou gav'.’ft far nobler epigrams 
To thy Domitian, than I can my James ; 

But in my royal fubjeft I pafs thee. 

Thou flattered’ft thine, mine cannot flatter’d be. B. Johnf 

The anceftor and all his heirs, 

Though they in number pajs the ftars of heav’n. 

Are ft ill but one. Davies. 

.14. To omit; to negleft. 

If you fondly pafs our proffer’d offer, 

’Tis not the rounder of your old fac’d walls 

Can hide you. ”/ Shakefpeare's King John. 

Let me o’erleap that cuftom ; for I cannot 
Put on the gown, ftand naked, and entreat them ; 

Pleafc you that I may pafs this doing. Shakefpeare. 

K 


PA S 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


I pafs the wars, that fpotted linx’s make 
With their fierce rivals. 

I pafs their warlike pomp, their proud arrhy. 

1-5- 10 tranfeend ; to tranlgrefs. 

They did pafs thofe bounds, and did return-fince th * 

The money of every one that pajfeth the account, let tk. 
pnefts take. 9 ’ ... rne 

I’ll pafs them all upon account, ^ XU ' 4. 

As if your nat’ral felf had don’t. rr n 

17. Toenaftalaw. Hudlhras • 

How does that man know, but the decree may be alreaHv 
pajjed againft him, and his allowance of mercy fpent. S utl 

Among‘the laws th2Ctpafs'd, it was decreed, 

That conquer'd Thebes from bondage Ihould be freed 

n ,, , , r , Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Could the fame parliament which addreffed with fo much 
zeal and earneftnefs againft this evi Upafs it into a law? Swift 
Hts majefty’s minifters propofed the good of the nation* 
when they advifed the pajjing this patent. ' Smifl 

18. To impofe fraudulently. •'*' 

Th’ indulgent mother did her care employ. 

And pafs'd it on her hufband for a boy. Dryden 

19. To pradice artfully ; to make fucceed. J 

Time lays open frauds, and after that difeovery there is 

no pajfmg the fame trick upon the mice. L' Ejlrawe. 

20. To fend from one place to another: as, pafs that be^ar to 
his own parilh. 

21 .To Pass away. Tofpend ; to wafte. 

The father waketh for the daughter, left flie pafs away the 
flower of her age: Eccluf xlii. 9 . 

22. To Pass by. Toexcufe; to forgive. 

However God may pafs by Angle Tinners in this world; yet 
when a nation combines againft him, the wicked {hall not *0 
unpuniftied. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

23. To Pass by. To negleft; to difregard. 

How far ought this enterprize to wait upon thefe other 
matters, to be mingled with them, or to pajs by them, and 
give law to them, as inferior unto itfelf l Bacon. 

It conduces much to our content, if we pafs by thofe things 
which happen to our trouble, and confider that which is pros¬ 
perous ; that, by the reprefentation of the better, the worfe 
may be blotted out. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Certain paffages of feripture we cannot, without injury to 
truth, pafs by here in filence. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

24. To Pass over. To omit; to let go unregarded. 

Better to pafs him o'er , than to relate 
The caufe I have your mighty fire to hate. Dryden. 

It does not belong to this place to have that point debated, 
nor will it hinder our purfuit to pafs it over in lilence. Watts. 

The poet pajfes it over as haftily as he can, as if he were 
afraid of ftaying in the cave. Dryden. 

The queen afked him, who he was; but he pajfes over 
this without any reply, and referves the greateft part of his 
ftory to a time of more leifure. Broome. 

Pass. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A narrow entrance ; an avenue. 

The ftraight pafs was damm’d 
With dead men. Shakefpear's Cymbeline. 

It would be ealy to defend the pajfes into the whole coun¬ 
try, that the king’s army fhould never be- able to enter. Clar. 

Truth is a ftrong hold, fortified by God and nature, and 
diligence is properly the underftanding’s laying fiege to it; fo 
that it muft be perpetually obferving all the avenues and pajfes 
to it, and accordingly making its approaches. South. 

2. Paffage; road. 

The Tyrians had no pafs to the Red Sea, but through the 
territory of Solomon, and by his fufterance. Raleigh. 

Pity tempts the pafs ; 

But the tough metal of my heart relifts. Dryden. 

3. A permiflion to go or come anywhere. 

They {hall proteft all that come in, and fend them to 
the lord deputy, with their fafe conduft ox pafs^ to be at his 
difpofition. Spenfcr on Ireland • 

We bid this be done, 

When evil deeds have their permiflive pafs , 

And not the punilhment. 

Give quiet pafs 

Through your dominions for this enterprize. 

A gentleman had a pafs to go beyond the Teas. 

If they Ihould fend for a pafs to France, the ceremony in 
afking and granting it would be liable to the fame objections 
of delay. Clarendon. 

4. An order by which vagrants or impotent perfons are fent to 
their place of abode. 

5. Pulh ; thruft in fencing. 

’Tis dangerous when the bafer nature comes 

Between the pafs and fell incenfed points 
Of mighty oppofites. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen pajfes between you an^ 


Shakefpeare . 

Shakefpeare. 

Claren. 


The king 

him, he {hall not exceed you three hits. 


Shakefpeare. 

'With 
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With Teeming innocence the crowd beguil’d : 

But made the def^erate pajfes 9 when he fmil’d. Dryden. 

6. State; condition. 

To what a pajs are our minds brought, that, from the right 
line of virtue, are wryed to thefe crooked {Lifts ? Sidney. 

After King Henry united the roles, they laboured to re¬ 
duce botli Englilh and Irifh, which work, to what pafs and 
perfection it was brought, in queen Elizabeth’s reign, hath 
been declared. Davies's State of Ireland, 

I could fee plate, hangings and paintings about my houfe 
till you had the ordering of me, but I am now brought to 
fuch pajs , that I can fee nothing at all. L'Ejlrange. 

Matters have been brought to this pafs , that if one 
among a man’s fons had any blemifti, he laid him afide for the 
miniftry, and fuch an one was prefently approved. South. 

Passable, adj. \ypajftble , Fr. from paj'sj 

1. Poflible to be palled or travelled through or over. 

Antiochus departed in all hafte, weening in his pride to 
make the land navigable, and the fe^pajjable by foot. 2 Mac. 

2. Supportable ; tolerable; allowable. 

His body is a pajjable carkafs, if he be not hurt. It is a 
thoroughfare for fteel. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

They are crafty and of a pajfable reach of underftanding. 

Hoivel. 

In counterfeits, it is with men as with falfe money; one 
piece is more or lefs pajjable than another. L'Ejlranve. 

Lay by Virgil, my verfion will appear a pajfable beauty 
when the original mufe is abfent., Dryden. 

White and red well mingled on the face, make what was 
before but pajjable, appear beautiful. Dryden. 

3; Capable of admiflion or reception. ^ 

Thefe ftage advocates are not only without truth, but 
without colour: could they have made the flander pajfable 
we ftiould have heard farther. Collier. 

4. Popular; well received. This is a fenfe lefs ufual. 

Where there is no eminent odds in fufficiency, it is better 
to take with the more pajjable , than with the more able. Bac. 

A man of the one fa6tion, which is moft pajjable with the 
other, commonly giveth beft way. Bacon's Effaces 

PASSADO. n.f [Italian.] A pulh ; a thruft. ^ 

A duellift, a gentleman of the very firft houfe; ah ! the 
immortal pajfado. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Passage. n.f. [pajfage , French.] 

1. Aft of palling; travel; courfe ; journey. 

The ftory of fuch a pajfage was true, and Jafon with the 
reft went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they midit arr i vc 

b y boat. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

bo malt thou beft prepar d endure 

Thy mortal pajfage when it comes. Milton 

Live like thofe who look upon themfelves as being only on 
their pajfage through this ftate, but as belonging to that which 
is to come. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Though thebe troublefome, yet it is fecure, and' 
ihali m a little time bring us eafe and peace at the laft. IVake 

2. Road ; way. 

Human aftions are fo uncertain, as that feemeth the beft 
courfe, which hath moft pajfages out of it. Bacon 

I he land enterprize ot Panama was grounded upon a falfe 
M ageS towards ic were no better fortified 

Bacon. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


than Drake had left them. 

Is there yet no other way befidcs 
7 hefe painful paffages , how we may come 
I o death, and mix with our connatural duft ? 

Againft which open’d from beneath 
^ down to th’ earth, a pajfage wide. 

When th epajfage is open, land will be turned moft to <rreaf 
cattle ; when {hut, to {beep. Temple. 

nf p h . e Per f ian a '' m y had advanced into the ftraight paffages 
“ L"' cla ’ b\ wh,c h means Alexander with his PmaiUrmy 
was able to fight and conquer them. South's SeroJs. 

i ne pajfage made by many a winding way, 

Reach d e’en the room, in which the tyrant lay. 

“ e P Iies him with redoubled ftrokes ; 
v heels as he wheels ; and with his pointed dart 
A'plores the neareft pajfage to his heart. Dryden 

I w,fticd for the wings of an eagle, to flyaway to thofe 

« sdzgfcrjisr ” tss 

ancer”l a x C th g eTl:/ eParated ^ the ^"7’ oi, 7 ^ 


Dryden. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


^ ttances relax the pajfages. 
v Entrance or exit; liberty to pafs. 

The flatoiftcT/. Shah. 

Would fome part of niy young years 

>• InSs b ? r f dccm the of y° ur age ! Shake 4 

r “ u aI ad r tt3nce > nie ‘«al acceptance. 

I'owe^uSe^ toevcr y rational man, 

expeft it will h-, V 11 Ch ° ! ' ft,ck learnm gi among whom I 

Wd with other pri^X^ than -- an,0n£ th ° fe dce P'>'™- 
3 1 ' D ¥y- 


PAS 

6. Occurrence; hap. 

It is no aft of commonpaffage, but 
A ftrain of rarenefs. Shakefpeare 

y. Unfettled ftate; aptnefs by conditidn or nature to change 
the place of abode. 

Moft traders in Ireland afe but faftors; the caufe muft be 
rather an ill opinion of fecurity than of gain : the laft iritices 
the poorer traders, yoting beginners, or thofe of pajjage ■; but 
without the firft, the rich will never fettle in the country. 

Temple's Mijcellanies. 

In man the judgment {hoots at flying game ; 

A bird of pcJJ'age ! loft as foon as found ; 

Now in the moon perhaps, now under ground. Pope-. 

8. Incident; tranfaftion. 

This bufinefs as it is a very high pajfage of ftate, fo it is 
worthy of ferious confideratioii. Hayward. 

Thou do’ft in thy paffages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeante of heav’n. Shakefp. Henry I Vi 

9. Management : conduft* 

Upon confederation of the conduft and paffage of affairs 
in former times, 'the ftate of England ought to be cleared of 
an imputation caft upon it. Davies on Ireland. 

10. Part of a book ; Angle place iii a writing. Endroit , Fr. 

A critic who has no tafte nor learning, feldom ventures 
to praiie any pajfage in an author who has riot been before re¬ 
ceived by the publick. Addifon s Spectator, N° 291. 

As to the cantos, all the pajfages are as fabulous as the. 
vilion at the beginning. Pope. 

Pa'ssed. Preterite and participle of pafs. 

Wliy fayeft thou my way is hid from the Lord, and my 
judgment is pajfed over from my God ? Ifaiah xl. 27. 

He affirmed, that no good law pajfed Tince king William’s 
acceffion, except the aft for preferving the game. AddiJ'on . 

The defeription ot a life, pajfed away in vanity and among 
the Ihadows of pomp, may be foon finely drawn in the fame 

■q P ace * Addifon's Spectator , N° 210. 

Ea ssenger. n.f. {jajfager, - French.] 

1. A traveller ; one who is upon the road ; a wayfarer. 

All the way, the wanton damfel found 
New mirth, her pajfenger to entertain. Fairy Queen. 

What hollowing, and what ftir is this ? 

Thefe are my mates that make their wills their law. 

Have fome unhappy pajfenger in chafe. Shakefpeare. 

I he nodding horror of whofe fhady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wand’ring pajfenger. Milton « 

A P ede s, when he had fimlhed any work, expofed it to the 
light of all pajfcngersy and concealed himfelf to hear the cen- 
, 7 re of h>s faults. Drydm's Dufrefmy. 

2. Un& who hire s in any vehicle the liberty of travelling. 

d,ll S c ^t pilot in a dangerous tempeft doth attend thd 
unlkilful words of a pajfenger. c:1 

Passencer/^ot. n. f A kind of migratory hawk. Ami'. 

the road !' J ' C ^ Wh ° PaffeS ; 0,,e that is u P° n 

Under you ride the home and foreign fhipping in fo near a 
ddlance, that, without troubling the paJJlr Sc borrowing 
otentor s voice, you may confer with any in the town. CcrA. 
Have we fo foon forgot, 

When, like a matron, butcher’d by a her fons. 

And caft befide fome common way afpeftacle 
Of horror and affright to pajfcrs by, 

Our groaning country bled at every vein. P ow , 

1 ASSIBI'LITV. n.f [pafMlite, Fr. from puffbU. j Quality of 

receiving mipreffions from external aeents 

£ S3 ftSSSfc 

no f \ he °r d? !' et d ' f P uteth , with great earneftnefs, that God can- 

£ tsrtstfss 

the lame nature with the humanity that wa^affiblT'*’ 

Passing, pnrticipiqj adj. [from*fi/r] BrereWood m Languages. 

1. Supreme; furpafling others ; eniineht. 

No ftrength of arms flail win this noble fort 

h JP '' h ‘ S S“f ant Wall> fuch fdfag rnwht ’ 

Have {pells and charms, if thev brfxlA C . 

Sir Hudibras his faffing worth, g F « lr f ax • 

1 he manner how he tallied forth jt 

2. It is ufed adverbially to enforce the ‘ mMtl v r hudibras< 

Exceeding. meaning of another word. 

Oberon is pafftng fell and Wroth. Shakefpeare. 

Many 
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Donne. 

Daniel. 

Swift. 


Shakefpeare. 

Shakefpeare. 

Sbakefp. 


PAS 

Many in each region pa fling fair 
As the noon fkymore like to goddeffes 
Than mortal creatures. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

She was not only pafling fair, 

But was withal difcreet and debonair. Drydcn. 

While thus we flood as in a ftound, 

Full foon by bonfire and by bell. 

We learnt our liege was pafling well. Gay. 

Pa's sing bell. n. f [pafling and bell.] The bell which rings 
at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the pafling foul: 
it is often ufed for the bell, which rings immediately after 
death. 

Thofe loving papers. 

Thicken on you now, as pray’rs afcend 
To heaven in troops at a good man’s paflingbell. 

A talk of tumult, and a breath 
Would ferve him as his paflingbell to death. 

Before the paflingbell begun. 

The news through half the town has run. 

PA'SSION. n. f. [paflion, French ; paflio, Latin.] 

1. Any effedteaufed by external agency. 

The differences of mouldable and not mouldable, fcilfible 
and not fciflible, and many other paflions of matter are ple¬ 
beian notions, applied to the inffiuments men ptdinarily 
practife. Bacon. 

.A body at reft affords us no idea of any adtive power to 
move, and when, fet in motion, it is rather a paflion than 
an adtion in it. Locke % 

2. Violent commotion of the mind. 

All the other paflions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts and rafh embrac’d defpair. Shakefp, 
Thee every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh, 

To weep : whofe every paflion fully ftrives 
To make itfelf in thee fair and admired. 

Vex’d I am 

Of late, with paflions of fome difference. 

I am doubtful, left 
You break into fome merry paflion. 

And fo qffend him: 

If you fhoutd fmile, he grows impatient. 

In loving thou do’ft well, in paflion not; 

Wherein true love confifts not. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Cruel his eye, but caft 
Signs of remorfe and paflion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime condemn’d 
For ever now to have their lot in pain. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Paflion's too fierce to be in fetters bound. 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. DrycLn . 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and perfpicuity, only 
moves the paflions, and thereby mifleads the judgment. Locke. 

3. Anger. _ . 

The word paflion fignifies the receiving any action in a 
large philofophical fenfe ; in a more limited philofophical 
fenfe, it fignifies any of the affqdtions of human nature ; as 
love, fear, joy, forrow: but the common people confine it 
only to anger. Watts. 

4. Zeal; ardour. 

Where ftatefmen are ruled by faftion and intereft, they can 
have no paflion for the glory of theijr country, nor any con¬ 
cern for the figure it will make. Add Jon on Medals. 

5. Love. 

For your love, 

You kill’d her father: you confefs’d you drew 
A mighty argument to prove your paflion for the daughter. 

& Drydcn and Lee's Oedipus. 

He, to grate me more, 

Publickly own’d his pajfion for Ameftris. 

Survey yourfelf, and then forgive your Have, 

Think what a paflion fuch a form muft have. 

Abate alittleof that violent paflion for finecloaths, fo pre¬ 
dominant in your fex. Swift. 

7. Emphatically. The laft fuffering of the redeemer of the 

W °He fhewcd himfelf alive after his by many infallible 

r Acts 1. 3. 

To Passion, v. n. [ pajjiomer , Fr. from the noun.] To be 
extremely agitated j to exprefs great commotion of mind. 
Obfolete. 

’Twas Ariadne paflionmg 

For Thefeus’ perjury and unjuft flight. Shakefpeare. 

Passion-flower. n.f [granadilla, Latin.] 

Paflion-flower, hath a double calyx, the firft confining o 
three leaves, the other of five, which expand in form o a 
ftar : the flowers confift of five leaves each, and are or a ro- 
faceous form: in the centre of the flower arifes the pointaJ, 
with a crown fringed at the bottom, but furnilhed with a 
tender embryo at the top, on which Hand three clubs, under 
which are the ftamina, with rough obtufe apices, which al¬ 
ways incline downward ; the embryo turns to an oyal or 
globular fruit, flefhv, and confifting of one cell, which is 
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full of feeds adhering to the fides, and covered with a fort 0 f 
hood or veil. _ Miller, 

Pa'ssion-week. n. f. The week immediately preceding 
Eafter, named in commemoration of our Saviour’s crucifixion* 
Passionate, adj. [paflionm , French.] 

1. Moved by paflion; caufing or exprefling great commotion 
of mind. 

My whole endeavour is to refolve the confidence, and to 
{hew what, in this controverly, the heart is to think, if it 
will follow the light of found and fmcere judgment, without 
either cloud of prejudice or mift of paflionate affection. Hooker. 

Thucydides oblerves, that men are much more paflionate for 
ipjuftice than for violence ; becaufe the one coming as from 
an equal feems rapine ; when the other proceeding from one 
ftronger is but the effect of neceflity. Clarendon. 

Good angels looked upon this (hip of Noah’s with a 
paflionate concern for its fafety. Burnet . 

Men, upon the near approach of death, have been rouzed 
up into fuch a lively fenfe of their guilt, fuch a paflionate de¬ 
gree of concern and remorfe, that, if ten thouland efiofts 
had appeared to them, they fearce could have had alfuller 
conviction of their danger. Atterburys Sermons. 

2 . Falily moved to anger. 

Homer’s Achilles is haughty and paflionate, impatient of 
any reftraint by laws, and arrogant in arms. Prior. 

To Pa'sssionate. v. a. [from paflion.] An old word. Obfolete. 

1. To affedt with paflion. 

Great pleafure mix’d with pitiful regard. 

That godly king and queen did paflionate , 

Whilft they his pitiful adventures heard. 

That oft they did lament his lucklefs ftate. Fairy Fhucn. 

2 . To exprefe paflionately. 

Thy neiceand I want hands, 

And cannot paflionate our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. Shakefpeare's Titus Andronicus. 

Passionately, adv. [from paflionate.] 

1. With paflion ; with defire, love or hatred > with great com¬ 
motion of mind. 

Whoever paflionately covets any thing he has not, has loft 
his hold. V Eft. range. 

If forrow expreffes itfelf never fo loudly and paflmately, 
and difeharge itfelf in never fo many tears, yet it will no 
more purge a man’s heart, than the waffling of his hands 
can cleanfe the rottenefs of his bones. South’s Sermons. 

I made Melefinda, in oppofition to Nourmajial, a woman 
paflionately loving of her hufband, patient of injuries and con¬ 
tempt, and conftant in her kindnefs. Dryden. 

2. Angrily. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometimes 
paflionately enough, to divert it from themfelves. Locke. 
Passionateness, n.f. [how paflionate.] 

1. State of being fubjedl to paflion. 

2. Vehemence of mind. 

To love with fome paflionatenefs the perfon you would 


Rowe. 
Gr anvil. 


marry, is not only allowable but expedient. 
PA'SSIVE. adj . [paflifl , French; paflivus , Latin.] 


B.oyle. 
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Receiving impreflion from fome external agent 
High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paflive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. Milton s Parade 

The adtive informations of the intellect, filling the pajjive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew 
adtuate into a third and diftina perfedion of pradice. houtt. 

As the mind is wholl y paflive in the reception of all its 
fimple ideas, fo it exerts feverala&s of its own, whereby, 
out of its fimple ideas, the other is formed. ore ‘ 

The vis inertia; is a paflive principle by which bodies peril 
in their motion or reft, receive motion in proportion to _ 
force imprefling it, and refift as much as they are reith • 
by this principle alone, there never could have been J 
tion in the world. r 

2. Unrefifting ; not oppofing. 

Not thofe alone, who paflive own her laws. 

But who, weak rebels, more advance her caufe. 

3. Suffering ; not aaing. 

4 A verb pajfive is that which fignifies paflion or ffjfl 
action • as, doceor , I am taught. Clarke r Lai. w 

Pa'ssivelv. n*. [from*#™,] With a paflive nature. 

Though fome are paflively incim d, T) rt de». 

The greater part degenerate from their Kina. 

Pa'ssiveness. n.f. [from paflive.] 

1. Quality of receiving impreflion from externa 0 

2. Fallibility; power of fullering. . , u e as jp- 

We lhall lofe our paflivenejs with our bein £’ r p; et y. 
capable of fuffering as heaven can make us A /j/ nC , V ate<i 

PasSi'vitv. n.f. [from paflive.] Paflivenefs. An innp 

W °There being no mean between pepeti?W‘^j *any 
trabilitv, between pajfmty and agivi y, "quality i* 

and oppofite, the infinite rarefa&on of the w 
the position of its contrary. Cbejne s PMaJ p> 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Pa'ssover. n. f [pafs and over.] 

1 A feaft inftituted among the Jev/s in memory of the tirhe 
* when God, Uniting the firft-born bf the Egyptians, pajfed 
over the habitations of the Hebrews. 

The Jews pajjover was at hand, andjefus went up. Jo. ii. 13. 
The Lord’s pajjover, commonly called Eafter, was or¬ 
dered by the common law to be celebrated every year on a 
Sunday. • • Aylifle's Par ergon. 

2. The lacrifice killed. 

Take a lamb, and kill the pajjover. Exodus xii. 21. 

Passport, n. f [ pafjport , Fr.] Permiflion of egrefs. 

Under that pretext, fain fhe would have given a fecret 
pafjport to her affection. Sidney. 

Giving his rea [onpaffport for to pafs 
Whither it would, fo it would let him die. Sidney. 

Let him depart; his pafjport lhall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purfe. Shakefpeare. 
Having ufed extreme caution in granting paflports to Ire¬ 
land, he conceived that paper not to have been delivered. Clar. 

The gofpel has then only a free admiflion into the affent 
of the underftanding, when it brings a pafjport from a rightly 
difpofed will, as being the faculty of dominion, that com¬ 
mands all, that {huts out, and lets in, what objedts it 
pleafes. South's Sermons. 

Admitted in the jfhining throng, 

He {hows the pafjport which he brought along ; 

His pafjport is his innocence and grace, 

Well known to all the natives of the place. 

At our meeting in another world ; 

For thou haft drunk thy pafjport out of this. 

Past, participial adj. [frofti pafs.] 

1. Not prefent; not to come. 

Pafl , and to come, feem beft ; tilings prefent worft. Shak. 
For ieveral months pafl, papers have been written upon the 
beft publick principle, the love of our country. Swift . 

This not alone has {hone on ages pafl , 

But lights the prefent, and lhall warm the laft. Pope , 

2. Spent; gone through ; undergone. 

A life of glorious labours pafl. Pope, 

Past. n.f. Elliptically ufed for paft time. 

'L'hepq/l is all by death polfeft. 

And frugal fate that guards the reft* 

By giving bids us live to-day. Fenton , 

Past, prepofition. 

1. Beyond in time. 

Sarah was delivered of a child, when ffie was pafl age, 

Hebrews xi. 11* 

2. No longer capable of. 

Fervent prayers he made, when he was efteem edpafl fenfe, 
and fo fpent his laft breath in committing his foul unto the 
Almighty. Hayward . 

3. Beyond ; out of reach of.. 

We muft not 

Proftitute our pafl cure malady , 

To empiricks. Shakefpear's All's well that ends well. 

What’s gonei and what’s pafl help. 

Should be pafl grief. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Many men have not yet Aimed themfelves pafl all fenfe or 
feeling, but have fome regrets ; and when their fpirits are at 
any time difturbed with the fenfe of their guilty they are for 
a little time more watchful over their w^ys ; but they are 
icon dilheartencd. Calamy's Sermons. 

. Love, when once pafl government, is confequently pafl 
*tame. _ L'Ejirange, 

Her life {he might have had ; but the defpair 
Of faving his,, had.put it pafl her care. Drydcn. 

I’m ftupify’d with forrow, pafl relief 
Of tears. Dryden. 

That the bare receiving a fum fhould fink a riian into a 
fervile ftate, is pafl my comprehenfion. Collier on Pride. 

1 hat he means paternal power, is pafl doubt from the in¬ 
ference he makes. Locke. 

4. Beyond; further than. 

We will go by the king’s high way, until we be pafl thy 
borders. Numbers xxfi 22. 

5. Above; more than. 

The northern Irifh Scots have bows not pafl three quarters 
of a yard long, with a ftring of wreathed hemp and their 
arrows not much above ail ell. Spenfer on Ireland. 

^ be fame inundation was not deep, not pafl forty foot 

the g rou ‘> d - Bacon. 

PASTE, n. f. [ pafle , French.] 

l ' An y thing mixed up fo as to be vifeous afid tenacious, : fuch 
as flour and water for bread or pies ; or various kinds of earth 
mingled for the potter. 

Except you could bray Chriftendom in a mortar; and 
mould it into a new pafle, there is no poflibility of. an holy 

' Var * Bacon's Holy War. 

W ith particles of heav’nly fire 
The God of nature did his foul infpire ; 

Which wife Prometheus temper’d into pafle , 

And, mixt with living ftreams, the godlike image caft. Dryd. 
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When the gods moulded up the pafle of man, 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. Dryden. 
He has the whiteft hand that ever you faw, and raifes pajre 
better than any woman. Addfon s Spectator, N° 402, 

2. Flour and water boiled together fo as to make a cement. 

3. Artificial mixture, in imitation of precious ftones. 

To Paste, v. a. [pafler , Fr. from the noun.] To faften 

with pafte. . 

By pafling the vowels and confonants on the fides o. dice, 
his eldeft fon played himfelf into fpelling. ^ ■ Locke. 

Young creatures have learned their letters and fyllables, by 
having them pafled upon little flat tablets. Hiatts. 

Pa'steboArd. n f. [pafle and board.] Maffes made anciently 
by pafting one paper on another: now made fometimes by 
macerating paper and cafting it in moulds, fometimes by 
pounding old cordage, and cafting it in forms. 

Tintoret made chambers of board and paflcboard , propor¬ 
tioned to his models, with doors and windows, through which 
He diftributed, on his figures, artificial lights. Drydcn. 

I would not make myfelf merry even with a piece of pafle - 
board, that is inverted with a publick charadter. Acldifon. 

Pa'steboard. adj . Made of pafteboard. 

Put filkworiiis on whited brown paper into a pafteboard 
box. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

Pa'stel: n.f. An herB. Ainfworth . 

Pa'stern. n.f [pafluron, French.] 

1. The knee of an horfe. 

I will not change my horfe with any that treads on four 
pafle ms .. Sbakejpear's Henry V, 

The colt that for a ftallion is defign’d, 

Upright he walks on paflcrns firm and ftraight. 

His motions eafy, prancing in his gait. Dryden , 

Being heavy, he fhould not tread ftiff, but have a paflern 
made him, to break the force of his weight: by this his body 
hangs on the hoof, as a coach doth by the leathers. Grevj. 

2 . The legs of an human creature in contempt. 

So ftraight fhe walk’d, and on hex pafler ns high : 

If feeing her behind, he lik’d her .pace* 

Now turning ftiort, he better lik’d her face. Dryden * 

Pa'stil; n. f. [paflillus, Lat. paflille, Fr.] A roll of pafte. 
To draw with dry colours, make \ongpaflih, by grinding' 
red led with ftrong wort, and fo roll them up like pencils, 
drying them in the fun. Peacham on Drawing. 

Pa'stime. n.f [/>*?/} and time.] Sport; amufement; diverfion. 
It was more requifite for Zelmane’s hurt to reft, than 
fit up at thofe paflimes ; but fhe, that felt no wound but one; 
earneftly defired to have the paftorals. Sidney, b. i. 

I’ll be as patient as a gentle ftfeam; 

And make a paflime of each weary ftep, 

’Till the laft ftep has brought me to my love. Shakefp. 

Paflime pafling excellent. 

If hufbanded with modefty. Shakefpeare , 

With thele 

Find paflime, and bear rule } thy realm is large. Milton. 
A man, much addi&ed to luxury, recreation and paflime, 
fhould never pretend to devote himfelf entirely to the fciences; 
unlefs his foul be fo refined, that he can tafte thefe entertain¬ 
ments eminently in his clofet. Watts , 

Pa'stor. n. f [ypaflor j Latin; pafleur , old French.] 

i. A {hepherd. 

Receive this prefent by the mufes made. 

The pipe on which the Afcraean paflor play’d. Dryden. 

The paflor {hears their hoary beards. 

And eafes of their hair the loaden herds. Dryden.- 

A clergyman who has. the care of a flock; one who has : fouls 
to feed with found dodfrine. 

The paflor maketh fuits of the people, and they with 
one voice teftify a general affent thereunto, or he joyfully 
beginneth, and they with like alacrity follow, dividing be¬ 
tween them the fentences wherewith they ftrive, which {hall 
rnuch {hew his own, and ftir up others zeal to the glory of 

Hooker, b. v. f. 39; 
The firft branch of the great work Belonging to a paflor 
of the church, was to teach. South's Sermons. 

^ A breach in the general form of worfliip was reckoned too 
uhpopular to be attempted, neither was the expedient then 
found out of maintaining feparate paflors out of private 

o P , UrfeS * • , Swift. 

1 a storal. adj. [pafloralis, Latin ; pafloral, French.] 

1. Rural; ruftick; befeeming {hepherds ; imitating IhepHcrds. 

_ In thofe pafloral paffimes, a great many days were lent to 
follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

2. Relating to the care of fouls. 

Their lord and mafter taught concerning the pafloral care 
he had over his own flock. Hooker, b. v. f 19. 

1 he bimop. of Salifbury recommended the tenth fatire of 
Juvenal, m his pafloral letter, to the ferious perufal of the 
divines of his diocefe. B ^ 

Pa storal n f. A poem in which any aflion or paffio.i is 
reprefented by its effects upon a country life ; or according to 
the common pra&ice in which fpeakers take upon them the 
character of fhepherds; an idyl; a bucolick. 

* 9 G pajlorel 
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Pajloral is an imitation of the action of a fhepherd, the 
form of this imitation is dramatick or narrative, Qr mixed 
of both, the fable fimple, the manners not too polite nor too 
ruftick. Pope. 

The beft actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, hi- 
ftory, pajloral. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

There ought to be the fame difference between pajlorah 
and elegies, as between the life of the country and the court; 
the latter fhould be fmooth, clean, tender and paffionate : 
the thoughts may be bold, more gay, and more elevated than 
in pajloral. Walfh. 

Pa'stry. n. f. [pqfiifferie,Yx. from pajle.] 

1. The adtof making pies. 

Let never frelh machines your pajlry try, 

Unlefs grandees or magiftrates are by, 

Then you may put a dwarf into a pye. King 

2 . Pies or baked pafte. 

Remember 

The feed cake, the paftries and the frumenty pot. Tnjfer. 
They call for dates and quinces in the pajlry . Shakefp. 
Beafts of chafe, or fowls of game, 

In pajlry built, or from the fpit, or boil’d, 

Gris amber {team’d. Milton s Paraclife Regain’d. 

3. The place where paftry is made. 

Pastry-cook. n. /'. [pajlry and cook.'] One whofe trade is 
to make and fell things baked in pafte. 

I wifh you knew what my hufband has paid to the pajlry - 
cooks and confectioners. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'sturable. adj. [from pajlure.] Fit for pafture. 
Pasturage, n.f [ pajlurage , French.] 

1. The bufinefs of feeding cattle. 

I wifh there were fome ordinances, that whofoever keepeth 
twenty kine, fhould keep a plough going; for otherwife all 
men would fall to pajlurage , and none to hufbandry. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

2 . Lands grazed by cattle. 

France has a fheep by her to fhew, that the riches of the 
country confifted chiefly in flocks and pajlurage. Addifon. 

3. The ufe of pafture. 

Cattle fatted by good pajlurage , after violent motion, die 
fuddenly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Pasture, n.f [ pajlure , French.] 

1. Food ; the a£t of feeding. 

Unto the confervation is required a folid pajlure , and a food 
congenerous unto nature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Ground on which cattle feed. 

A carelefs herd. 

Full of the pajlure , jumps along by him. 

And never ftays. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

When there w T as not room for their herds to feed together, 
they, by confent, feparated and enlarged their pajlure where 
it beft liked them. Locke. 

The new tribes look abroad 
On nature’s common, far as they can fee 
Or wing, their range and pafture. Thomforis Spring. 

3. Human culture ; education. 

From the hr ft pajlures of our infant age. 

To elder cares and man’s feverer page 
We lafli the pupil. Dry den. 

To Pa'sture. v. a. [from the noun.] To place in a pafture. 
To Pasture, v. n. [from the noun ] To graze on the 
ground. 

The cattle in the flelds and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary; thefe in flocks 
Pajlurmg at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 

Pa sty. n. f [pajle , French.] A pye of cruft raifed without 
a difh. 

Of the pafte a coffin will I rear. 

And make two pajlies of your fhameful heads: Shakefp. 

I will confefs what I know; if ye pinch me like a pajly, I 
can fay no more. Sbakejpeare. 

If you’d fright an alderman and mayor. 

Within a pajly lodge a living hare. King. 

A man of fober life. 

Not quite a madman, though a pajly fell. 

And much too wife to walk into a well. Pope. 

Pat. adj. [from pas , Dutch, Skinner.] Fit5 convenient; 
exactly fuitable either as to time or place. This is a low word, 
and fhould not be lifed but in burlefque writings. 

Pat pat ; and here’s a marvellous convenient place for our 
rehearfal. Shakefpear’s Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

Now 7 1 might do it pat , now he is praying. Shakefp. 
They never faw two things fo pat. 

In all refpecfs, as this and that. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Zuinglius dreamed of a text, which he found ver ypat to his 
dodlrine of the Eucharift. Atterbury. 

He was furely put to’t at the end of a verfe, 

Becaufe he could find no word to come pat in. Swift. 
Pat. n. f. [ patte , Fr. is a foot, and thence pat may be a blow 
with the foot.] 

I, A light quick blow ; a tap. 

The leaft noife is enough to difturb the operation of hts 
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brain; the pat of a fhuttle-cock, or the creakincr 0 f 0 

will do. Collier on human Realbn 

2. Small lump of matter beat into fhape with the hand 
To Pat. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike lightly ; to tan 
Children prove, whether they can rub upon ’the bread 
with one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another and 
ftraightways they pat with both. Bacon’s Nat!Hi/t 

Gay pats my fhoulder, and you vanifh quite. pi * 

Pa'tache. n.f A fmall {hip. Ainjworth. 

Pa'tacoon. n.f. A Spanifh coin worth four (hilling an j 
eight pence Englifh. Ainjworth 

To Patch, v. n. [ pudtzer , Danifh; pezzare, Italian.] 

1. To cover with a piece fewed on. 

They would think themfelves miferable in a patched coat 
and yet their minds appear in a pie-bald livery of coarfe patches 
and borrowed fhreds. 

2 . To decorate the face with fmall fpots of black filk- 

In the middle boxes, were feveral ladies who patched both 
fidesof their faces. Addifon s Spectator, N Q 8i. 

We begg’d her but to patch her face, 

She never hit one proper place. ‘ Swift. 

3. To mend clumfily; to mend fo as that the original ftrength 
or beauty is loft. 

Any thing mended, is but patch’d. Shakefp. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy ft ate. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 

Broken limbs, common prudence fends us to the furgeons 
to piece and patch up. L’Ef range. 

4. To make up of fhreds or different pieces. Sometimes with 
, up emphatical. 

If we feek to judge of thofe times, which the feriptures fet 
us down without error, by the reigns of the A Ayr i an princes, 
we (hall but patch up the ftory at adventure, and leave it in 
confulion. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

His glorious end was a patch’d work of fate. 

Ill forted with a foft effeminate life; Dryden . 

There is that vifible fymmetry in a human body, as gives 
an intrinfick evidence, that it was not formed fucceffively and 
patched up by piece-meal. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Enlarging an author’s fenfe, and building fancies of our 
own upon his foundation, we may call paraphrafmg; but 
more properly changing, adding, patchings piecing. Felton. 
PATCH, n.f [pezzo, Italian.] 

1. A piece fewed on to cover a hole. 

Patches fet upon a little breach, 

Difcredit more in hiding of the flaw. 

Than did the flaw before it was fo patch’d. Shakefp. 

If the fhoe be ript, or patches put; 

He’s wounded! fee the plaifter on his foot. Dryden. 

They fuffer their minds to appear in a pie-bald liver) 7 of 
coarfe patches and borrowed fhreds, fuch as the common opi¬ 
nion of thofe they converfe with clothe them in. Locks. 

2 . A piece inferted in mofaick or variegated work. 

3. A fmall fpot of black filk put on the face. 

How ! providence ! and yet a Scottifh crew ! 

Then madam nature wears black patches too; Cleaveland. 

If to every common funeral, 

By your eyes martyr’d, fuch grace were allow’d. 

Your face wou’d wear not patches , but a cloud. Suckling. 
They were patched differently, and caft hoftile glances 
upon one another, and their patches were placed in different 
fituations as party-fignals to diftinguifh friends from foes.ABj 
This the morning omens feem’d to tell; 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. Popt. 

4. A fmall particle; a parcel of land. 

We go to gain a little patch of ground. 

That hath in it no profit but the name. Shakefp. 

5. A paltry fellow. Oblolete. 

What a py’d ninny’s this ? thou feur vy patch ! boaxejp. 
Pa'tcher. n.f [from patch.] One that patches ; a botcher. 
Pa'tcheRY. n.f [from patch.] Botchery; bungling work. 
Forgery. A word not in ufe. 

You hear him cogg, fee him diffemble, 

Know his grofs patchery, love him, and feed him, r 
Yet remain affur’d that he’s a made-up villain. hMjp. 
PaTchwork. n.f [patch and work.] Work made by iewing 

fmall pieces of different colours interchangeably together. 

When my cioaths were finiflied, they looked hice 
patchwork, only mine were all of a colour: Guhivet > 
Whoever only reads to tranferibe fhining remancs, wit 
entering into the genius and fjpirit of the author, vn 1 , 

to be milled out of the regular way of thinking ; an a . 
product of all this will be found a manifeft incoherent^ 
of patchwork. 

Foreign her air, her robe’s difeordant pride jy anc ', a A. 

In patchwork flut’ring. # > V V The 

Pate. n.f. [This is derived by Skinner from tets, tiar 

head. Now commonly ufed in contempt or ridicu e, *- 

tiently in ferious language. 

Senfelefs man, that himfelf doth hate. 

To love another ; r &neri- 

Here tidee thy lover’s token en thy pate. ) ^ 0 \i 
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Puffer. 

Shakefp. 
Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 

Hudibras. 


PAT 

Behold the defpaire, 

By cuftome and covetous pates, 

Bv gaps and opening of gates. 

* He is a traitor, let him to the tower. 

And crop away that faddons pate of his. 

Steal by line and level is an excellent pais of pate . 

That fly devil, 

That broker that ftill breaks th spate of faith. 

That daily breakvow. 

I had broke thy pate. 

And afk’d tfiee mercy for’t. 

Who dares 

Say this man is a flatterer. The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. 

Thank your gentler fate. 

That, for a bruis’d or broken pate. 

Has freed you from thofe knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow. 

If only fcorn attends men for afferting the church’s dig¬ 
nity, many will rather chufe to negledl their duty, than to 
get a broken pate in the church’s fervice. South’s Sermons. 

If any young novice happens into the neighbourhood of 
flatterers, prefently they are plying his full purfe and empty 
pate with addreffes fuitable to his vanity. South. 

Pa ted. adj. [from pate.] Having a pate. It is ufed only in 
compofition : as, \ong-pated or cunning; fhaWow-pated or 
foolifh. 

Pate'faction, n.f [patefaftio, Latin.] A6I or ftate of 
opening. Ainjworth . 

Pa'ten. n.f [patina , Latin.] A plate. Not in ufe. 

The floor of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with paiens of bright gold ; 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft, 

But in his motion like an angel fings. Shakefp , 

Patent, adj\. [patens, Latin; patent, French.] 

i. Open to the perufal of all: as, letters patent. 

%. Something appropriated by letters patent. 

Madder is efteemed a commodity that will turn to good 
profit; fo that, in king Charles the firft’s time, it was made 
a paient commodity. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Patent, n.f A writ conferring fome exclufive right or pri¬ 
vilege. 

If you are Co fond over her iniquity, give her patent to of¬ 
fend ; for if it touch not you, it comes near no body. 

Shakefpeare. 

bo will 1 grow, fo live, fo die, 

Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordfhip. Shakefpeare’s Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

We are cenfured as obftinate, in not corfiplyino - with a 
royal patent. 0 Swi & 

Patentee, n.f. [from patent.] One who has a patent. 

If his tenant and patentee difpofe of his gift, without his 
kingly confent, the lands {hall revert to the king. Bacon. 

In the patent granted to lord Dartmouth, & the fecurities 
obliged the patentee to receive his money back upon every 
demand. r -A 

PATER-NOSTER. n.f. [Lat.] The Lord’s prayer. J 
No penny no fater-mjler. Camden's Remains. 

Paternal, adj. [paternus, Lat. paternel, Fr.J 

1. [Fatherly ; having the relation of a father; pertaining; to a 
father. 

I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity and property of blood, 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Admonitions fraternal or paternal of his fellow chriftians 
or governors of the church. Hammond. 

1 hey lpend their days in joy unblam’d ; and dwell 
Long time in peace, by families and tribes. 

Under paternal rule. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

2. Hereditary; received in fucceffion from one’s father. 

Men plough with oxen of their own 
Their fmall paternal field of corn. Dryden 

He held his paternal eftate from the bounty of the con¬ 
queror. y n , 

r> , . Dryden. 

Ketreat betimes 

To thy paternal feat, the Sabine field, 

Where the great Cato toil’d with his own hands. Addifon 

P - E - ITY ;_ n ‘f [from paternus, Lat. paternite, Fr.] Fa- 
therfhip ; the relation of a father. J 

The world, while it had fcarcity of people, underwent no 
other dominion than paternity and elderfhip. Raid oh 

bv hi r Ung ^ b ? bis father ’ be known 

kave verv 0U fenfr, nCei "V the ^4 and fiction 

Path 17 1 \ ^ m Arbuthnot. 

fltLT :i [ P a N Saxon -J Way; road; track. Inconver- 
iation it is ufed of a narrow way to be paffed on foot: but in 
folemn language means any paffage. 

For darknefs, where is the place thereof ? that thou fliouldft 
know the to the houfe thereof. > “ii 20 

a a I1 L tbe ^ at ^ eart b the golden age renew. 

And thy great father’s path to heav’n purfue. Drttden. 


PAT 

The d ewy paths of meadows we will tread, 

For crowns and chaplets. Dryden s Theocritus. 

There is but one road by which to climb up, and they 
have a very fevere law againft any that enters the town by 
another path , left: any new one fhould be worn on the 
mountain. Addifon’s Re?narks on Italy . 

PATHE'TICAL. 7 [ 7 rcc 3 -fliKdg- ; pathetique , Fr.] Affedling 
PATHE'TICK. 5 the paffions ; paffionate ; moving. 

His page that handful of wit; 

’Tis a moft pathetical neat. Shakefp. 

How pathetick is that expoftulation of Job, when, for the 
trial of his patience, he was made to look upon himfelf in 
this deplorable condition. Spectator, N° 571. 

Tully confidered the difpofitions of a fincere and lefs mer¬ 
curial nation, by dwelling on the pathetick part. Swift. 

While thus pathetick to the prince he fpoke, 

From the brave youth the ftreaming paffion broke. Pope. 
PatheTically. adv. [from pathetical.] In fuch a manner 
as may ftrike the paffions. 

Thefe reafons, fo pathetically urged and fo admirably raifed 
by the profopopoia of nature, fpeaking to her children with 
fo much authority, deferve the pains I have taken. Dryden. 
Pathe'ticalness. n.f [from pathetical.] Quality of being 
pathetick; quality of moving the paffion. 

Pa thless. adj.[ from path.] Untrodden; not marked with paths, 
Afk thou the citizens of pathlefs woods ; 


What cut the air with wings, what fwim in floods. Sandys. 


Milton. 


Like one that had been led aftray 
Through the heav’ns wide pathlefs way. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go. 

And wander after pathlefs deftiny, 

Whole dark reforts fince prudence cannot know ; 

In vain it would provide. Dryden. 

Through mifts obfeure, Ihe wings her tedious way. 

Now wanders dazzl’d with too bright a day ; 

And from the fummit of a pathlefs coaft 

Sees infinite, and in that fight is loft. Prior ; 

Pa THOGNOMONIck. adj. [Troc^oyvuy.oviyAg, TrdS’og and yivuxr- 
xu.] Such figns of a difeafe as are infeparable, defignino- the 
effence or real nature of the difeafe ; not fymptomatick. fjpuincy. 

He has the true pathognomonick fign of love, jealoufy ; for 
no body will fuffer his miftrefs to be treated fo. Arbuthnot. 

Pa'thological. adj. [pathologique,Yr. from pathology.] Re¬ 
lating to the tokens or difcoverable effeas of a diftemper 

PaThologist. n.f [7 and As>.] One who treats of 
pathology. 

RATblOLOGY. n. f. [7 rofSog and Hyw ; pathalogie, Fr.] 
That part of medicine which relates to the diftemper, with 
their differences, caufes and effeas incident to the human 

P r r l $u™y- 

Pa thway. n.f. [path and way.] A road; ftrifllv a narrow 
way to be paffed on foot. 

Alas, that love, whofe view is muffl’d ftill. 

Should without eyes fee pathways to his ill. Shakefp 

In the way_ of righteoulijels is life, and in the pathway 
thereof there .s no death. Proverbs xii. 28. 

VV hen in the middle pathway balks the fnake ; 

O lead me, guard me from the fultry hours. * Gay. 

Pa tible. adj. [from patior, Lat.] Sufferable; tolerable. Diet 

PaTibulary. adj. [patibulaire, Fr. from paiibulum, Latin 1 
Belonging to the gallows. 

P A ~E- n - f [ patience , French ; patientia, Latin.] 

1. The power of fuffering ; indurance; the power of expea- 
ing long without rage or difeontent; the power of fupportine 
faults or injuries without revenge; long fuffering. 

The king becoming graces, & 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude; 

I have no relilh of them Shahfp. Macleths 

t yjfffllt v? m , feek,n s ‘he Lord, is beiter than he 
that leadeth his life without a guide. Eccluf. xx. 22. 

Havepauence with me, and I will pay thee all. Matthew. 

putience have their opportunity in 
times of affiiaion and perfection. Sprat’s Sermons. 

f requent deoauch to habitude prevails. 

Patience of toil and love of virtue fails. Prior 

2. Sufferance; permiffion. 

tkeir t atience > be !t Ipoken, the apoftles preached- as 

3 . s a? t sssss& *•» **• *• «** *•* 

Mr, ~- 

1. Having the quality of enduring. 

Wheat, which is the befTYort of o-raln nf 
pureft bread is made, is patient of heat and cold ~ R a ^ 

2. Calm under pain or affliction; ‘ J< y ' 

Be patient, and I will flay. Shakefp. Henry VI 

j < £ neV d > but and patient of your4"^ 

Not revengeful againft injuries. Thmritu! - 

Not eafily provoked. 

towrdainr.en. that ^ Unmly ’ fupp0rt T, W £\ k ’ 

I i bejjaloniam v. 14. 

5. Not 
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5. Not hafty ; not vicioufly eager or impetuous. 

Too induftrious to be great* 

Nor patient to expert the turns of fate. 

They open’d camps deform’d by civil fight. Prior. 

"Pa'tient. n.f. [patient , Fr.J 

1. That which receives impreflions from external agents. 

Malice is a paffion fo impetuous and precipitate, that it 
often involves the agent and the patient. Gov. of the Tongue. 

To proper patients he kind agents brings. 

In various leagues binds difagreeing things. Creech. 

Ablion and paffion are modes which belong to fubftances : 
when a fmith with a hammer ftrikes a piece of iron, the 
hammer and the fmith are both agents or lubje&s of adlion; 
the one fupreme, and the other fubordinate: the iron is the 
patient or the fubjecft of paffion, in a philofophical fenfe, be- 
caufe it receives the operation of the agent* Watts's Logick. 

2. A perfon difeafed. It is commonly ufed of the relation be¬ 
tween the Tick and the phyfician. 

You deal with me like a phyfician, that feeing his patient 
in apeftilent fever, {hould chide inftead of adminiftring help, 
and bid him be fick no more. Sidney. 

Through ignorance of the difeafe, through unreafonable*- 
nefs of tne time, inftead of good he worketh hurt, and out 
of one evil throwcth the patient into many iniferies. Spenfer. 

A phyfician ufes various methods for the recovery of fick 
perfofts ; and though all of them are difagreeable, his patients 
are never angry. Addifon. 

3. It is fometimes, but rarely ufed abfolutely for a fick perfon. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 
With golden canopies or beds of ftate; 

But the poof patient will as foon be found 

On the hard matrefs or the mother ground. Dryden. 

ToPa'tient. v. a. [patienter, Fr.J To compofe one’s felf; 
to behave with patience. Obfolete. 

Patient yourfelf, madam, and pardon me. Shakefp. 

Pa'tiently. adv. [from patient .] 

1. Without rage under pain or affliction. 

Lament not, Eve, but patiently refign 
What juftly thou haft loft. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Ned is in the gout. 

Lies rack’d with pain* and you without. 

How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the cafe is not your own; Swift. 

2 . Without vicious impetuofity. 

That which they grant, we gladly accept at their hands, 
and wifti that patiently they would examine how little caufe 
they have to deny that which as yet they grant not. Hooker. 

Could men but once be perfuaded patiently to attend to the 
didates of their own jminds, religion would gain more pro- 
felytes. Calamy s Sermons. 

Pa'tine. n.f. [ patina , Lat.J The cover of a chalice. Ainf. 

Pa'tly. adv. [from pat.] Commodioufly ; fitly. 

PA'TRIARCH. n.f. [patriarche , Fr. patriarcha , Latin.] 

1. One who governs by paternal right; the father and ruler of 
a family. 

So fpake the patriarch of mankind ; but Eve 
Perfifted, yet fubmifs. Milton's Paradife Lojf. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots riling up, aiid fpreads by flow degrees, 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 

Supreme in ftate ; and in three more decays. Dryden. 

■ 2; A bifhop fuperior to archbifhops. 

The patriarchs for an hundred years had been of one houfe, 
to the prejudice of the church, and there yet remained one 
bifhop of the fame kindred. Raleigh. 

Where fecular primates were heretofore given, the eccle- 
liaftical laws have ordered patriarchs and eccleiiaftical primates 
to be placed. Aylife's Par ergon. 

• Patriarchal, adj. [ patriarchal , Fr. from patriarchy 

1. Belonging to patriarchs ; fuch as was poflefted or enjoyed by 
patriarchs. 

Such drowfy fedentary fouls have they, 

Who would to patriarchal years live on. 

Fix’d to hereditaiy clay, . 

And know no climate but their own. Aorns. 

Nimrod enjoyed this patriarchal power; but he againft right 
enlarged his empire, by feizing violently on the rights of 

other lords. _ . L ° cke ‘ 

2. Belonging to hierarchical patriarchs. . 

Archbifhops or metropolitans in France are immediately 
fubjed: to the pope’s jurifdiCfion ; and, in other places, they are 
immediately fubjeCt to the patriarchal fees • Aylijje. 

Pat riarchate. \n.f [patriarchate Fr. from patriarch.] A 

PaYri archship. ) biftioprick fuperior to archbilhopricks. 
Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices ; as that o 
the pontificate, a patriarchjhip and archbifhoprick. Ayliffe. 

Patria'rchy. n.f. Jurifdiction of a patriarch; patriarchate. 
Calabria pertained to the patriarch of Conftantinople, as 
appeareth in the novel of Leo Sophus, touching the precedence 
of metropolitans belonging to that patriarchy. Brerewood. 

Pa'trician. adj, j> atricien , Fr. patriems, Lat.J Senato¬ 
rial ; noble i not plebeian. 


dddifok 


I fee 

Th’ infulting tyrant prancing o’er the field. 

His horfe’s hoofs wet with patrician blood ! 
Patri'cian. n.f A nobleman. 

Noble patricians , patrons of my right. 

Defend the juftice of my caufe with arms. fo r r 

You’ll find Gracchus, from patrician grown ° 

A fencer arid the fcandal of the town. jy , 

Your daughters are all married to wealthy patricians. SsJift 
Patrimonial, adj. |j patrimonial , Fr. from patrimony\ p c 
feffed by inheritance. * J 0 “ 

The expence of the duke of Ormond’s own g;reat tat ' 
monial eftate, that came over at that time, is of no fmaU 
confideration in the ftock of this kingdom. Temtl 

Their patrimonial floth the Spaniards keep, ^ 

And Philip firft taught Philip how to fleep. J \ryden 

PA'TRIMONY. n. f. [patrimonium, Latin; patrimoine, Fr 1 
An eftate poflefted by inheritance. ’ ’■* 

Inclofures they would not forbid, for that had been to forbid 
the improvement of the patrimony of the kingdom. Bdcon 
So might the heir, whofe father hath, in play, 

Wafted a thoufand pounds of ancient rent, 

By painful earning of one groat a day, 

Hope to reftore the patrimony (pent. Davies 

In me all 

Pofterity ftands curs’d ! fair patrimony 

That I muft. leave ye, fons. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

For his redemption, all my patrimony 
I am ready to forego and quit. Milton's Agonjjles. 

Their {hips like wafted patrimonies {hew ; 

Where the thin fcatt’ring trees admit the light. 

And fhun each other’s fhadows as they grow. Dryden , 

The fhepherd laft appears, 

, And with him all his patrhnony bears; 

His houfe and houfhold gods, his trade of war. 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden. 

PA'TRIOT. n.f. One whofe Ruling paffion is the love of 
his country. 

Patriots who for facred freedom flood. Ticket. 

The firm patriot there. 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care. 

Shall know he conquer’d. Addifon's Cato, 

Here tears (hall flow from a more gen’rous caufe, 

Such tears as patriots filed for dying laws. Pope. 

Patriotism, n.f [from patriot.] Love of one’s country; 
zeal for one’s country. 

To Patro'cinate. v. a. [patrocinor, Latin ; patrociner, old 
French.] Topatronife; to protedb ; to defend. Dili. 
Patrol, n.f. [ patrouille, patouille , old French.] 

1. The aeft of going the rounds in a garrifon to obferve that 
orders are kept. 

2 . Thofe that go the rounds. 

O thou ! by whofe almighty nod the fcale 
Of empire rifes, or alternate falls, 

Send forth the faving virtues round the land 
In bright patrol. Thomfon s Summer. 

To Pa'trol. v. n. [patrouiller, Fr.] To go the rounds in a 
camp or garifon. 

Thelb out guards of the mind are fent abroad 
And {ki\\patrolling beat the neighb’ring road. 

Or to the parts remote obedient fly, 

Keeppofts advanc’d, and on the frontier lie. Blackmon. 
PA'TRON. n.f. [patron , Fr. patronus, Latin.] 

1. One who countenances, fupports or prote&s. Commonly a 
wretch who fupports with infolence, and is paid with flattery. 

I’ll plead for you, as for my patron. Sbakejp. 

Ne’er let me pafsin filence Dorlet’s name ; 

Ne’er ceafe to mention the continu’d debt, . 

Which the great patron only would forget. 

2. A guardian faint. 

Thou amongft thofe faints, whom thou do ft fee, 

Shall be a faint, and thine own nation’s friend 

And patron. f 

St. Michael is mentioned as the patron of the Jews, ana • 
now taken by the Chriftians, as the proteaor generakiM 

religion. J 

2. Advocate; defender; vindicator. i. e re- 

We ate no patrons of thofe things ; the beft de en 
of is fpeedy redrefs and amendment. Hooker, ■J' n 

Whether the minds of men have naturally irn P , w ^ 0 
them the ideas of extenfion and number, I leave to 
are the patrons of innate principles. 

4. One who has donation of eccleflaftical prefermen . 
Patronage, n.f. [from patron.] 

•BgysSX— 

in whom all virtue Alines, will take the patronage ol t 
the only rebellious handmaid againft virtue. 

Here’s patronage, and here our art defcries. 

What breaks its bonds, what draws the cloler tie , 

Shows what rewards our iervices may gam, 

And how too often we may court in vain. ..^dianihip 
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Guardianfflip of faints. 

From certain paflages of the 


feveral 


choice of fo me god or other for their guardians, as among 
the Roman Catholicks every veffel is recommended to the 
patronage of fo me particular faint. Addifon. 

2. Donation of a benefice; right of conferring a benefice. 

To Patronage, v. a. [from the noun.] To patronife; to 
protedi A bad word. 

Dar’ft thou maintain the former words thou fpak’ft ? 
Yes, fir, as well as you dar 0 patronage 
The envious barking of your faucy tongue. Shakefp. 

An out-law in a caftle keeps. 

And ufes it to patronage his theft. Shakefp. 

Patro'nal. adj. [frompatronus, Lat.] Prote&ing; fupport- 
ing ; guarding ; defending ; doing the office of a patron; 

The name of the city being discovered unto their enemies, 
their penates and patronal gods might be called forth by 
charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pa'tRoness. n.f. [feminine of patron ; patrona, Lat.J 

1. A female that defends, countenances or fupports. 

Of clofe elcapes the aged patronefs, 

Blacker than earft, her fable mantle fpred, 

When with two trufty maids in great diftrefs. 

Both from mine uncle and my realm I fled. Fairfax. 
All things fhould be guided by her direction, as the fove- 
reign patronefs and proteeftrefs of the enterprife. Bacon. 

Befriend me night, beft patronefs of grief. 

Over the pole thy thickeft mantle throw. Milton. 

He petitioned his patronefs, who gave him for anfwer, that 
providence had affigned every bird its proportion. L'EJlrange. 
It was taken into the protection of my patroneJJ'es at court. 

Swift. 

2. A female guardian faint. 

To Pa'tronise. v. a. [from patron.] To protect; to fup- 
port; to defend ; to countenance. 

Churchmen are to be had in due refpeeft for their work 
fake, and protected from fcorn; but if a clergyman be loofe 
and fcandalous, he muft not be patronifed nor winked at. ‘ Bac. 

All tendernefs of confcience againft good laws, is hypocrify, 
and patronifed by none but men of defign, who look upon ic 
as the fitted: engine to get into power. South's Sermons. 

I have been efteemed and patronifed by the grandfather, 
the father and the foil. Dryden. 

Patrony'mick. n.f. [TrocrgovvfAixos, patronymique, Fr.] Name 
exprefling the name of the father or anceftor : as, Tydides, 
the fon of Tydeus. 

It ought to be rendered the fon, Teftonides being a 
patronymick. Broome . 

Pa'tten of a pillar, n.f. Its bafe. Ainfuuortb. 

Pattenmaker. n.f. [patten an d maker.] He that makes 
pattens. 

Pa'tten. n.f. [patin, Fr.] A {hoe of wood with an iron 
ring, worn under the common fhoe by women to keep them 
from the dirt. 

Their {hoes and pattens are fnouted and piked more than a 
finger long, crooking upwards, which they call crackowes, 
which were fattened to the knees with chains of gold and 
filver. Camden's Remains. 

Good houfewives 

Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily ftied. 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 

To Pa'tter. v. n. [from patte, Fr. the foot.] To make a 
noife like the quick fteps of many feet. 

Patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 

When Jupiter defeends in harden’d rain. 

The ftealing {hower is fcarce to patter heard 
By fuch as wander through the foreft walks. 

Pa'ttern. n.f. [patron,Fr. patroon, Dutch.] 

I. The original propofed to imitation; the archetype; that 
which is to be copied ; an exemplar. 

As though your delire were, that the churches of old {hould 
be patterns for us to follow, and even glafles wherein we 
might fee the pradfice of that which by you is gathered out of 
feripture. _ Hooker. 

I will be the pattern of all patience ; 

I will fay nothing. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that {hall fucceed. Shakefp. Henry VIIT. 

The example and pattern of the church of Rome. Claren. 

Lofe not the honour you have early won, 

But ftand the blamelefs pattern of a fon. Dryden. 

Meafure the excellency of a virtuous mind; not as it is 
the copy, but the pattern of regal power. Grew. 

This pattern {hould be our guide, in our prefent ftate of 
P 1 S[^HJ a g e - Atterbury's Sermons. 

Chriftianity commands us to a& after a nobler pattern, 
than the virtues even of the moft perfect men. Rogers. 

Take pattern by our After ftar. 

Delude at once and blefs our fight; 

When you are feen, be feen from far. 

And chiefly chufe to ftiine by night. Swift. 


Dryden. 
Thomfon. 


2 . A fpecimen; a part ftiown as a fample of the reft. 

like it, he compares the pattern with the whole piece, and 
probably we bargain. Swift. 

An inftance ; an example. 

What God did command touching Canaan, the fame con- 
cerneth not us otherwife than only as a fearful pattern of his 
juft difpleafure againft finful nations. Hooker , h. v. f. 

Any thing cut out in paper to diredf the cutting of cloth. 

To PaYtern. v. a. [patronner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To make in imitation of fomething; to copy. 

Ay, fuch a place there is, where we did hunt. 

Pattern'd by that the poet here deferibes. Shakefp. 

2. To ferve as an example to be followed. Neither fenfe is 
now much in ufe. 

When I that cenfure him do fo offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death. 

And nothing come in partial. Shakefp. 

Pa'vin*' } n 'f* A kind of light tripping dance. Ainf. 

Pau'ciloquy. n. f. [paudioquium, Lat.J Sparing and rare 
fpeech. Diet. 

Pau'city. [paucitas, from paucus, Latin.] 

1. Fewnefs; fmallnefs of number. 

The multitude of parifhes, and paucity of fchools. Hooker. 
In fuch {lender corpufcles as thofe of colour, may ealily be 
conceived a greater paucity .of protuberant corpufcles. Boyle. 

Socrates well underftood what he faid touching the rarity 
and paucity of friends. L'EJlrange. 

2. Smallnefs of quantity, 

This paucity of blood is agreeable to many other animals : 
as, Iizzards, frogs and other fifties. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

To PAVE. v. a. [pavio, Lat. paver, Fr.J 

1. To lay with brick or ftone ; to floor with ftone. 

Should Ihe kneel down, 

Her brother’s ghoft his paved bed would break. 

And take her hence in horrour. Shakefp. 

Let not the court be paved, for that ftriJketh up a great heat 
infummer, and much cold in winter. Bacon. 

From this chymic flame 
I fee a city of more precious mold. 

With filver pav'd, and all divine with gold. Dryden. 

The ftreets are paved with brick or freeftone. AddiJ'on. 

2. To make a paffage eafy. 

It might open and pave a prepared way to his own title. Bac. 

Pa'vement. n.f. [ypavimentum, Lat.] Stones or bricks laid 
on the ground ; ftone floor. 

The marble pavement clofes, he is enter’d 
Into his radiant roof. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

A broad and ample road, whofe duft is gold. 

And pavement ftars feen in the galaxy. Milton. 

The long laborious pavement here he treads, 

That to proud Rome th’ admiring nations leads. Addifon. 
The foundation of Roman ways was made of rough ftone 
joined together with cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
confifting of fmall ftones and cement, to plane the inequali¬ 
ties of the lower ftratum in which the ftones of the upper 
pavement were fixed : for there can be no very durable pave¬ 
ment, but a double one. Arbuthnot on Corns . 

PaNuTr. \ n, f' [fr° m pave.] One who lays with ftones. 

For thee the fturdy paver thumps the ground, 

Whilft ev’ry ftroke his lab’ring lungs refound. Gay. 

Pavi'lion. n.f [pavilion, French.] A tent; a temporary or 
moveable houfe. 

Flowers being under the trees, the trees were to them a 
pavillion, and the flowers to the trees a mofaical floor. Sidney. 

She did lie 

In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiflfue. Shakefp , 

He, only he, heaven’s blew pavilion fpreads, 

And on the ocean’s dancing billows treads. Sandy. 

It was ufual for the enemy, when there was a king in the 
field, to demand by a trumpet in what part of the camp he 
refided, that they might avoid firing upon the royal^ pavilion. 

Addifon's Freeholder, N 9 23. 
The glowing fury fprings. 

Once more invades the guilty dome, and fhrouds 

T fr, k m . A- A. _' J * . * *1 /* 1 f 


Pope. 


Milton , 


Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. 

ToPavi'lion. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifh with tents. 

Jacob in Mahanaim faw 
The field pavilion'd with his guardians bright. 

2. To be {heltered by a tent. 

With his batt’ning flocks the careful Twain 
Abides pavilion'd on the grafly plain. 

French; Spanifli j lar ,te X , Latin.] 

1 he belly ; the region of the guts. 

Demades, the orator, was talkative, and would eat hard ; 
Antipater would fay of him, that he was like a facrifice, that 
nothing was left of it but the tongue and the paunch. Bacon. 
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P A W 

Pleading Matho born abroad for air, 

With his fat paunch fills his new-fafhion’d chair. Dry den. 

To Paunch; v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce or rip the 
belly; to exenterate ; to take out the paunch ; to evifcerate. 
With a log 

Batter his fkull, or paunch him with a flake. Shakefp. 

Chiron attack’d Talthibius with fuch might, 

One pafs had paunch’’d the huge hydropick knight. Garth. 
Pau'per. n. f [Latin.] A poor perfon; one who receives 
alms. 

Pause, n.f. [paufe, Fr. paufa, low Latin ; zxdvu .] 

1. A ftop; a place or time of intermiflion. 

Neither could we ever come to an y paufe’, whereon to reft 
our affurance this way. Hooker , b. ii, f 4. 

Comes a fellow crying out for help, 

And Caffio following with determin’d fword. 

To execute upon him ; this gentleman 

Steps in to Caffio, and intreats his paufe. Shakefp. 

Some paufe and refpite only I require, 

Till with my tears I fhall have quench’d my fire. Denham . 
The punifhment muft always be rigoroufly exa&ed, and 
the blows by paufes laid on till they reach the mind, and you 
perceive the figns of a true forrow. Locke. 

Whilft thofe exalted to primeval light. 

Only perceive fome little paufe of joys 

In thofe great moments, when their god employs 

Their miniftry. Prior. 

What paufe from woe, what hopes of comfort bring 
The names of wife or great. Prior. 

Our difcourfe is not kept up in converfation, but falls into 
more paufes and intervals than in our neighbouring countries. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N° 133.. 

2. Sufpenfe ; doubt. 

Like a man to double bufinefs bound, 

I ftand in paufe where I fhall firft begin. 

And both neglect. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Break; paragraph; apparent feparation of the parts of a 
difcourfe. 

He writes with warmth, which ufually negle&s method, 
and thofe partitions and paufes which men, educated in the 
fchools, obferve. Locke. 

4. Place of fufpending the voice marked in writing. 

5. A ftop or intermiflion in mufick. 

To PAUSE, v. n. 

1. To wait; to ftop; not to proceed ; to forbear fora time. 

Tarry ; paufe a day or two. 

Before you hazard : for in chufing wrong 
I lofe your company ; therefore forbear a while. Shakefp. 

Give me leave to read philofophy. 

And, while I paufe , ferve in your harmony: Shakefp. 

Paufing a while, thus to herfelf fhe mus’d. Milton . 

2. To deliberate. 

Bear Worcefter to death, and Vernon too. 

Other offenders we will paufe upon. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Solyman paufing a little upon the matter, the heat of his 
fury being over, fuffered himfelf to be intreated. Knolles. 

3. To be intermitted. 

What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire, 

The pealing organ, and the paufing choir, 

And the laft words, that dull: to duff: convey’d ! Lickell. 
Pauser. n.f [from paufe.] He who paufes; he who delibe¬ 
rates. 

The expedition of my violent love 
Outruns the paufer, reafon. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

PAW. n. f. [paiuen , Welfh.] 

1. The foot of abeaftof prey. 

One chofe his ground. 

Whence ruffling he might fureft feize them both 
Grip’d in each paw. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

The bee and ferpent know their flings, and the bear the 
ufe of his paws. More’s Antidote againf Atheifm. 

If lions had been brought up to painting, where you have 
one lion under the feet of a man, you fhould have had twenty 
men under the paw of a lion. L’ EJlrange. 

Each claims pofleflion. 

Both their paws are fattened on the prey. Dryden . 

2. Hand. In contempt. 

Be civil to the wretch imploring. 

And lay your paws upon him without roaring. Dryden. 

To Paw. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw the fore foot along 
the ground. 

The fiery courfer, when he hears from far. 

The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war. 

Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis’d fight. 

Dryden. 

Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein, 

And pawing, feems to beat the diftant plain. 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d, 

And ere he ftarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. Pope. 

Once, a fiery horfe, pawing with his hopf, ftruck a hole 
in my handkerchief. Swift. 
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To Paw. v. a. 

Toftrike with a draught of the fore foot; 

His hot courfer paw'd th’ Hungarian plain. 

And adverle legions flood the fhock in vain. 

To handle roughly, 

„ To fawn ; to flatter; 

PAWN. n. f. [pand, Dutch; French.] Something^ 

to pledge as a fecurity for money borrowed or promife E 
Her oath for love, her honour’s pawn. 

As for mortgaging and pawning, men will not take t/Jt 
Without ufe; or they will look for the forfeiture. £ * 

He retains much of his primitive efteem, that abroad?* 
very word will 'countervail the bond or pawn of another Howl 
Here’s the very heart, and foul, and life-blood of a ' 
£7.: pawns in abundance, ’till the next bribe helps the°' 


Ticket 

Ainfworth. 


mez: 


Dryden’s Spanijh Fry, 


ryar, 


Waller. 

Dryden. 


hufbands to redeem them. 

2. The ftate of being pledged. 

Sweet wife, my honour is at pawn. 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. Shakelh 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crown, ^ 
Wipe off the duft that hides our fceptre’s gilt. Shakeft 
3- A common man at chefs. AinfwJJu 

Pa'wed. adj. [from paw.] 

1. Having paws. 

2. Broad footed. 

I o Pawn. v. a. [from the noun.] To pledge; to ai ve j n 
pledge. It is now feldom ufed but of pledges giv^en for 
money. 

I hold it cowardife 

To reft miftruftful, where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in fign of love. Shakefp. 

Let’s lead him on with a fine baited delay, ’till he hath 
pawn'd his horfes. Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Pawn me to this your honour, Ihe is his. Shakefp. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affedtion to your honour. Sbakefpeare. 

Will you thus break your faith ?- 

I pawn’d you none : 

I promis’d you redrefs. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I’ll pawn the little blood which I have left, 

To fave the innocent. Shakefp. Winter’s Fait. 

If any thought annoys the gallant youth, 

’Tis dear remembrance of that fatal glance. 

For which he lately pawn’d his heart. 

She who before had mortgag’d her eftate, 

And paivn'd the laft remaining piece of plate. _. 
One part of the nation is pawned to the other, with hardly 
a poflibility of being ever redeemed. Swift. 

Pawnbroker, n. J'. [pawn and broker .] One who lends 
money upon pledge. 

The ulurers or money-changers were a fort of a fcanda- 
lous employment at Rome; thofe money-fcriveners feem to 
have been little better than our paivnbrokers. Arbuthnot. 
To PAY. v. a. [paier, Fr, apagar, Spanifh; pacare , Lat.] 

1. To difcharge a debt. 

You have done enough, and have perform’d 
A faint-like forrow; and indeed paid down 
More penitence, than done trepafs. Shakefp. 

Your fon has paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man. Shakefp. 

She does what fhe will, fay what fhe will, take all, pay 
all. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor: 

The king and prince 

Then paid their off’rings in a facred grove 
To Hercules. Dryden. 

An hundred talents of filver did the children of Ammon 
pay. 2 Chronicles xxvii. 5. 

I have peace offerings with me ; this day have I paid my 
vows. Proverbs vii. 14* 

Have patience, and I will pay thee all. Matthew viii. 26. 
The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. Pf xxxvii. 21- 

2. To difmifs one to whom any thing is due with his money. 

3. To attone; to make amends by fuffering; with for before the 
caufe of payment. 

If this prove true, they’ll pay for’t. 

Bold Prometheus, whofe untam’d defire 
Rival’d the fun with his own heav’nly fire. 

Now doom’d the Scythian vulture’s endlefs prey, 

Severely pays for animating clay. Rofcommon. 

Men of parts, who were to a<ft according to the refult oi 
their debates, and often pay for their miftakes with then 
heads, found thofe fcholaftick forms of little ufe to difcovei 

truth. loch 

4. To beat. 

I follow’d me clofe, and, with a thought, feven of tW 
eleven I paid. Shakefp. Henry 1 

Forty things more, . 

For which, or pay me quickly, or I’ll pay you. B. jomp 

5. To reward; to recompenfe. 

She I love, or laughs at all my pain, . 

Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with dfldain. 

Dryden’s Knight s l alt' 

b, To gh { 
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5 To give the equivalent for any thing bought. 

Riches are got by confuming lefs of foreign commodities* 
than what by commodities or labour is paid for. Locke. 

Pay. n.f [from the verb.] Wages; hire; money given in 

"return for fervice. _ 

Come on, brave foldiers, doubt not of the day ; 

And, that once gotten, doubt not of large pay. . Shakefp. 

The foldier is willing to be converted, for there is neither 
pay nor plunder to be got. L’Ef range. 

* Money, inftead of coming over for the pay of the army, 
has been tranfmitted thither for the pay of thofe forces called 
from thence. ^ * . Temple. 

Here only merit conftant pay receives, 

Is bleft in what it takes, and what it gives. Pope. 

Pa'yable. adj. [paiable, Fr. from pay.] 

1. Due; to be paid. 

The marriage-money, the princefs brought, was payable 
ten days after the folemnization. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The farmer rates or compounds the fums of money payable 
to her majefty, for the alienation of lands, made without or 
bv licence. Bacon. 

2 . Such as there is power to pay. 

To repay by a return equivalent, is not in every one’s 
power; but thanks are a tribute payable by the pooreft. South. 

Pa'yday. n.f [pay and day.] Day on which debts are to be 
difeharged or wages paid. 

Labourers pay away all their wages, and live upon truft 
till next payday. Locke. 

Pa'yer. n. f [paieur,¥r. from pay.] One that pays. 

Paymaster, n.f. [pay and majler.] One who is to pay; 
one from whom wages or reward is received. 

Howfoever they may bear fail for a time, yet are they fo 
fure paymafers in the end, that few have held out their lives 
fafely. Hayward. 

If we defire that God fhould approve us, it is a fign we do 
his work, and expedt him our paymafier . Taylor. 

Pa'yment. n.f. [from pay.] 

1. Thea&of paying. 

2. The difcharge of debt or promife. 

Thy hufband commits his body 

To painful labour both by fea and land, 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience; 

Too little payment for fo great a debt. Shakefp. 

Perfons of eminent virtue, when advanced, are lefs envied, 
for their fortune feemeth but due unto them ; and no man 
envieth the payment of a debt. Bacon. 

3. A reward. 

Give her an hundred marks. 

—An hundred marks ! by this light I’ll ha’ more. 

An ordinary groom is for fuch payment. Shakefp. 

The wages that fin bargains with the finner, are life, plea- 
fure and profit; but the wages it pays him with, are death, 
torment and deftru&ion : he that would underftand the falfe- 
hood and deceit of fin thoroughly, muft compare its promifes 
and its payments together. South’s Sermons. 


4. Chaftifement; found beating. 


Ainfworth. 


To Payse. v. n. [Ufed by Spenfer for poife.] To balance. 

Ne was it ifland then, ne was it pays’cl 
Amid the ocean waves, 

But was all defolate. Fairy fpueen. 

Pa'yser. n.f. [for poifer.] One that weighs. 

To mange this coinage, porters bear the tin, poizers weigh 
it, a fteward,comptroller and receiver keep the account. Carew. 
Pea. n. f. [pifum, Latin ; piya, Saxon ; pois, French.] 

A pea hath a papilionaceous flower, and out of his empale- 
ment rifes the pointal, which becomes a long pod full of 
roundifh feeds; the ftalks are fiftulous and weak, and feem 
to perforate the leaves by which they are embraced ; the other 
leaves grow by pairs along the midrib, ending in a tendril. 
1. The fpecies are fixteen.: the greater garden pea, with 
white flowers and fruit. 2. Hotfpur pea. 3. Dwarf pea. 

4. French dwarf pea. 5. Pea with an efculent hufk. 6. 
Sickle pea. 7. Common white pea. 8. Green rouncival 
pea. 9. Grey pea. 10. Maple rouncival pea. n. R 0 f e 
pea.. 12. Spanifh moretto pea. 13. Marrowfat or Dutch 
admiral pea. 14. Union pea. 15. Sea pea. 16. Pio- 

j; a ’ r r . Miller. 

mi. ALL. n.f. [paix, French ; pax, Latin.] 

I* Refpite from war. 

The Dane and Swede rouz’d up to fierce alarms, 

Blefs the wife conduft of her pious arms ; 

Soon as her fleets'appear, their terrours ceafe. 

And all the northern world lies hufh’d in peace. Addifon. 

No joys to him pacifick feepters yield," 

War founds the trump, he ruffles to the fie.c, 

% courts . his hand, but fpreads her charms in vain, j.non. 

Quiet from fuits or difturbances. ■. 

T cf k ! n§ §ave j ud g ment againft Warren, and commanded 
t ff a k-herborn fhould hold his land in peace. Davies. 

3 * Reft from any commotion. 

4 - Stilnefs from riots or tumults. 

Keep peace upon your lives; he dies that ftrikes again, Ska. 


PEA 

All affembled here in arms againft God’s peace and th& 
king’s, we charge you to repair tro your dwelling places: Shah 
Shallow, you have yourfelf been a great fignter, tfiough 
now a man of peace. Shakefp. Merry Wives; of- IF indjor. 

5. Reconciliation of differences. r 

Let him make peace with me. Ifaiah xxvii. 5. 

6. A ftate not hoftile. . . 

If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
me, let the enemy perfecute my foul. Pfalmy ii. 4 ' 

There be two falfe peaces or unities: the one grounded 
upon an implicit ignorance. Bacon ; 

7. Reft; quiet; content; freedom from terrour ; heavenly reft. 

Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy ! 
—Peace be with us, left we be heavier ! Sbakefpeare. 

Peace be unto thee, fear not, thou fhaltnot &o.<Judg. vi. 23'. 
The God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believ¬ 
ing, that ye may abound in hope. Romans xv. 13. 

Religion directs us rather to fecure inward peace than out¬ 
ward eafe, to be more careful fo avoid everlafting torment 
than light afflictions. Tillotforis Sermons ; 

8. Silence ; fuppreflion of the thoughts. 

’Twill out;—I peace f 

No, I will fpeak as liberal as the air. Shakefpeare ; 

In an examination, a freed fervant, who had much 
power with Claudius, very faueily had almoft all the words ; 
and amongft other things, he afked in fcorn one of the exa- 
minates, who was a freed fervant of Scribonianus ; I pray. 
Sir, if Scribonianus had been emperor, what would you have 
done ? he anfwered, I would have flood behind his chair and 
held my peace. Bacon . 

She faid ^ and held her peace: AEneas went 
Sad from the cave. Dryden. 

Peace, interjection. A word commanding filence. 

Peace ! fear, thou comeft too late, when already the arm 
is taken. Sidney, b. ii. 

Hark! peace ! 

It was the owl that fhriek’d, the fatal bellman. 

Which gives the ftern’ft good night. Shakefp. 

Peace , good reader do not weep ; 

Peace, the lovers are afleep ; 

They, fvveet turtles, folded lie, 

In the iaft knot that love could tie. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

’Till this ftormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn. 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. Crajhaw. 

But peace , I muft not quarrel with the will 
Of higheft difpenfation. Milton’s Agonijles. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and, thou deep, peace / 

Said then th’omnific word. " Milton . 

I prythee peace ! 

Perhaps fhe thinks they are too near of blood. Dryden 

Pea'ce-offering. n.f [peace and offer.] Among the Jews’ 
a facrifice or gift offered to God for attonement and recon¬ 
ciliation for a crime or offence. 

A facrifice of peace-offering offer without blemifh. Lev. iii. r 

Pea'ceable. adj. [from peace.] 

1. Free from war; free from tumult. 

The moft peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief is 
to let him fhew himfelf, and fteal out of your company. Shah 
The reformation of England was introduced in a peaceable 
manner, by the fupreme power in parliament. 

2. Quiet; undifturbed. jU ' 

The laws were firft intended for the reformation of abufes 
and peaceable continuance of the fubjedf. Spenfer 

Lie, Philo, untouch’d on my peaceable fhelfl 
Nor take it amifs, that fo little I heed thee ; ’ 

I’ve no envy to thee, and fome love to myfelf, 

Then why fhould I anfwer; fince firft I muff read thee. Pri 

3. Not violent; not bloody. 

1 he Chaldasans flattered both Caefar and Pomnev with 
long lives and a happy and^ peaceable death 1 ; both which fell out 
extremely contrary. AM* Origin of Mankind. 

4. Not quarrelfome ; not turbulent. 

Thefe men are peaceable, therefore let them dwell in the 
land and trade. n r • 

r» *• tyenefis XXXIV. 9 T 

"ag5sr* / !*•**■«*> <**»..«& 

Plant in us all thofe precious fruits of pietv, iuftice and 
chanty, and feaceabUnefe, and bowels of mercy toward alt 

Peaceably, adv. [from peaceably Hamm ° nd ’ s 
1. Without war; without tumult. 

To his crown, fhe him reftor’d, 
n which he dy’d, made ripe for death by ed, 

Wh T 1 u‘V' fll ° uld to her remain,' 

Who peaceably the fame long time did weld. Fa. Oueen 

The balance of power was provided for, elfe Pififtruu - 

state ! "“ d * *—*> 

Swift. 
2. Without 
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2. Without difturbance. 

The pangs of death do make him grin ; 

Difturb him not, let him pafs peaceably. Shakefp. 

Pea'ceful. adj. [peace and full.'] 

I. Quiet; not in war. 

That rouz’d the Tyrrhene realm with loud alarms. 


Sandys. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


And peaceful Italy involv’d in arms. 

1. Pacifick ; mild. 

As one difarm’d, his anger all he loft; 

And thus with peaceful words uprais’d her foon. 

The peaceful power that governs love repairs. 

To feaft upon foft vows and filent pray’rs. 

Undifturbed ; ftill; fecure. 

Succeeding monarchs heard the fubje&s cries. 

Nor faw difpleas’d the peaceful cottage rife. 

Peacefully, adv. [from peaceful.] 

1. Quietly; without difturbance. 

Our lov’d earth ; wher opeacefidly we flept. 

And far from heav’n quiet poffeflion kept. 

2. Mildly; gently. 

Pearce fulness, n. f. [from peaceful.] Quiet; freedom from 

difturbance. 

Pea'cemaker, n.f [peace and maker.] One who reconciles 
differences. 

Peace, good queen ; 

And whet not on thefe too too furious peers, 

For blefled are the peacemakers. Shakefp. 

Think us, 

Thofe we profefs, peacemakers, friends and fervants. Shak. 

Peacepa'rted. adj. [peace and parted.] Difmiffed from the 
world in peace. 

We fhould prophane the fervice of the dead 
To fing a requiem, and fuch reft to her 
A s to peaceparted fo ul s. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Peach, n.f. [pefche, Fr. malum p erficum , Lat.] 

A peach hath long narrow leaves ; the flower confifts of fe- 
veral leaves, which are placed in a circular order, and expand 
in form of a rofe; the pointal, which rifes from the center 
of the flower cup, becomes a roundifti flefhy fruit, having a 
longitudinal furrow inclofing a rough rugged ftone. Miller. 

September is drawn with a chearful countenance : in his 
left hand a handful of millet, withal carrying a cornucopia of 
r'lpopeaches, pears and pomegranates. Peacbatn. 

The funny wall, 

Prefents the downy peach. TJwtnfon's Autumn. 

To Peach, v. n. [Corrupted from impeach.] To accufe of 
fome crime. 

If you talk of peaching , I’ll peach firft, and fee whofe oath 
will be believed ; I’ll trounce you. Dryden 

Peach-coloured, adj. [peach and colour.] Of a colour like 
a peach. 

One Mr. Caper comes, at the fuit of Mr. Threepile the 
mercer, for fome four fuits of peach-coloured fattin, which now 
peaches him a beggar. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Pea 'chick, n. f. [pea and chick.] The chicken of a peacock. 
Does the fniveling peachick think to make a cuckold of 
me. Southern. 

Pea'cock. n.f. [papa, Saxon, pavo , Lat.] Of this word the 
etymology is not known : perhaps it is peak cock, from the 
tuft of feathers on its head ; the peak of women being an 
ancient ornament: if it be not rather a corruption of beaucoq , 
Fr. from the more ftriking luftre of its fpangled train.] A 
fowl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particularly 
of his tail. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while ; 

And, like a peacock , fweep along his tail. Shakefp. 

The birds that are hardeft to be drawn, are the tame 
birds ; as cock, turky-cock and peacock. Peacham. 

The peacock , not at thy command, aflumes 
His glorious train ; nor eftrich her rare plumes. 

The peacock's plumes thy tackle muft not fail. 

Nor the dear purchafe of the fable’s tail. Gay. 

Pea'hen. n.f. [pea and hen ; pava , Lat.] The female of the 
peacock. 

Peak. n.f. [peac, Saxon; pique, pic , French.] 

1. The top of a hill or eminence. 

Thy After feek, 

Or on Meander’s bank or Latmus’ peak. Prior. 

2. Any thing acuminated. 

3. The rifing forepart of a head-drefs. 

To Peak. v.n. [pequeno , Spanifh, little , perhaps lean : but I 
believe this word has fome other derivation : we fay a wi¬ 
thered man has a fharp face; Falftaff dying, is faid to have 
anofe as Jharp as a pen : from this obfervation, a fickly man 
is faid to peak or grow acuminated. 

To look fickly. 

Weary fe’nnights, nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To make a mean figure ; to fneak. 

I, a dull and muddy mettled rafeal, peak. 

Like John a dreams, unpregnant of my caufe, Shakefp. 
The peaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a continual 
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larum of jealoufy, comes me in the inftant of our 
counter. en * 

Peal. n. f. [Perhaps from pello, pellere tympana.] 

I. A fucceffion of loud founds: as, of bells, thunder r 
non, loud inftruments. ’ can ' 

They were fainted by the way, with a fair peal of artiIIen , 
from the tower. ^ 

The breach of faith cannot be fo highly expreffecPT^* 
that it fhall be the laft peal to call the judgments of God un*” 
men ^ 

Woods of oranges will fmell into the fea perham twem* 
miles ; but what is that, fince a peal of ordnance will do ^ 
much, which moveth in a fmall compafs ? d as 

A peal fhall roufe their fleep ; 

Then all thy faints aflemblcd, thou fhalt jud»e 
Bad men and angels. Milt. Par. R er 

I myfelf, * 

Vanquifh’d with a peal of words, O weaknefs ; 

Gave up my fort of filence to a woman. Milton 

From the Moors camp the noife grows louder ftill- 
Peals of fhouts that rend the heav’n’s, Dryden 

Oh ! for a peal of thunder that would make 
Earth, fea and air, and heaven and Cato tremble! Acldi'f. 

1 . It is once uled by Shakefpeare for alow dull noife, but improperly 
Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle with his drowfy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Peal. v. n. [from the noun.] To play folemnly and loud.' 
Let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full-voic’d quire below. 

In fervice high and anthems clear, 

As may with fweetnefs through mine ear, 

Difiolve me into extafies, 

And bring all heav’n before my eyes. Milton. 

The pealing organ, and the paufing choir; 

And the laft words, that dull to duft convey’d. Ticked 

To Peal. v. a. 

1. To affail with noife. 

Nor was his ear lefs peal'd 

With noifes loud and ruinous, than when Bellona ftorms, 

With all her batt’ring engines bent to rafe 

Some capital city. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

2 . To ftir wiih fome agitation : as, to peal the pot, is whentt 

boils to ftir the liquor therein with a ladle. Ainf. 

Pear. n. f. [poire, French; pyrum , Latin.] 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, placed in a circular 
order, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower cup be¬ 
comes a flefhy fruit, which is more produced toward the foot*- 
ftalk than the apple, but is hollowed like a navel at the ex¬ 
treme part; the cells, in which the feeds are lodged, are fe- 
parated by foft membranes, and the feeds are oblong. The 
fpecies are eighty-four: 1. Little mufk pear , commonly 
called the fupreme. 2. The Ohio pear, commonly called the 
little baftard mufk pear. 3. The hafting pear, commonly 
called the green duffel. 4. The red mulcadelle, it is alfo 
called the fail eft. 5. The little mufeat. 6. The jargonelle. 
7. The Windfor pear. 8. The orange mufk. 9. Great blanket. 
10. The little blanket pear. II. Long ftalked blanket 
12. The fkinlefs pear. 1 3. The mufk robin pear. 14. The 
mulk drone pear. 15. The green orange pear. 16. Caffo- 
lette. 17. The Magdalene pear. 18. The great onion 
pear. 19. The Auguft mufeat. 20. The rofe pear. 21. 
The perfumed pear. 22. The fummer bon chretien, or good 
chriftian. 23. Salviati. 24. Rofe water pear. 25. The 
choaky pear. 26. The ruffelet pear. 27. The prince’s 
pear. 28. The great mouth water pear. 29. Summer bur¬ 
gamot. 30. The Autumn burgamot. 31. The SwiAs bur- 
gamot. 32. The red butter pear. 33. The dean’s pear. 
34. The long green pear ; it is called the Autumn month 
water pear. 35. The white and grey monfieur John. 36. 
The flowered mufeat. 37. The vine pear. 38. Rouffeline 
pear. 39. The knave’s pear. 40. The green fugar pear. 
41. The marquis’s pear. 42. The burnt cat; it is alfo called 
the virgin of Xantonee. 43. LeBefidery; it is fo called 
from Iieri, which is a foreft in Bretagne between JBennes and 
Nantes, where this pear was found. 44. The crafane, or 
burgamot crafane ; it is alfo called the flat butter pear. 4 S’ 
The lanfac, or dauphin pear. 46. T he dry martin. 47 * 
The villain of Anjou ; it is alfo called the tulip pear and the 
great orange. 48. The large ftalked pear. 49. The Ama- 
dot pear. 50. Little lard pear. 51. The good Lewis peat. 
52. The colmar pear ; it is alfo called the manna pear an 
the late burgamot. 53. The winter long green pear, or the 
landry wilding. 54. Lavirgoule, or la virgoleufe. 55 - Eotfe 
d’Ambrette; this is fo called from its mufky flavour, whictj 
refembles the finell of the fweet fultan flower, which is called 
Ambrette in France. 56. The winter thorn pear. ST 
St. Germain pear, or the unknown of la Fare ; it being m 
dii'covered upon the banks of a river called by that name m 
the parifh of St. Germain. 58. The St. Auguftine. 59 v 
The Spanifh bon chretien. 60. The pounder, 61. ^ 
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wilding of Cafloy, a foreft in Brittany, where it was difl¬ 
owered. 62. The lord Martin pear. 63. 1 he winter 
citron pear ; it is alflo called the mufk orange pear in fome 
places. 64. The winter roffelet. 65.. The gate pear : 
this was difleovered in the province of Poictou, where it was 
much efteemed. 66. Bergamotte Bugi ; it is alfo called the 
Eafter burgamot. 67. The winter bonchreti on pear. 68. 
Catillac or Cadillac. 69. La paftourelle. 70. The double 
flowering pear. 71. St. Martial; it is alfo called the ange¬ 
lic/^. 72. The wilding of Chaumontelle. 73. Carme¬ 
lite. 74- The union pear. 75. The aurate. 76. I he 
fine prefent; it is alfo called St. Sampfon. 77. Le rouffelet 
de reims. 78. The fummer thorn pear. 79. The egg pear ; 
fo called from the figure of its fruit, which is fhaped like an 
egg. 80. The orange tulip pear. 81. La manfuette. 82. 
The German mufeat. 83. The Holland burgamot. 84. 
The pear of Naples. Miller. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, till I were as 
creft-faln as a dried pear. Shakefpeare's Merch. of Venice. 

Auguft fhall bear the form of a young man, of a choleric 
afpedt, upon his arm a bafket of pears, plums and apples. Peac. 

The juicy pear 

Lies in a foft profufion fcatter’d round. Thomfon. 

PEARL, n. f. [perle, Er. per la, Spanifh; fuppofed by Salmajius 
to come from fpherula, Latin.] 

Pearls, though efteemed of the number of gems by our 
jewellers, are but a diftemper in the creature that produces 
them : the fifh in which pearls are moft frequently found is 
the Eaft Indian berbes ox pearl oyfter : others are found to pro¬ 
duce pearls ; as the common oyfter, the mufcle, and various 
other kinds; but the Indian pearls are fuperior to all: fome 
pearls have been known of the fize of a pigeon’s egg; as 
they increafe in fize, they are lefs frequent and more valued : 
the true fhape of the pearl is a perfect round; but fome of a 
confiderable fize are of the fhape of a pear, and ferve for 
ear-rings : their colour ought to be a pure, clear and brilliant 
white, and they bring their natural poliih with them, to 
which art can never attain : it -is reported, that pearls natu¬ 
rally of a yellowifh caft, never alter, that this tinge never 
grows deeper, and that the luftre of the pearl never fades, 
which is therefore juftly preferred by the Orientals to fuch as 
are purely white : from the name unio given to the pearl, 
fome have been led to believe, that there was only one found 
in each fhell; this is indeed ufually the cafe in oyfters and 
mufcles; but in the oriental pearl fhell fix or eight are 
frequent, and fometimes twenty or more. Hill. 

A pearl-julep was made of a diftilled milk. Wifeman. 

Flow’rs purfled, blue and white. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shakefp. 
Cataracts pearl-coloured, and thofe .of the colour of bur- 
nifhed iron, are efteemed proper to endur.e die needle. Sharp. 

Pearl, n.f [albugo, Lat.] A white fjpeck or film growing 
on the eye. Ainfworth. 

Pearled, adj. [from pearl.] Adorned or fet with pearls. 

The water nymphs 

Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in. 

Bearing her ffraight to aged Nereus’ hall. Milton. 

Pe a'rle yed. adj. [pearl and eye.] Having a fpeck in the eye. 

Pea'rlgrass. 1 

Pea'rPLANT. > n f. Plants. Ainfworth. 

Pea'rlwo.rt. J 

Pea'rly. adj. [from pearl.] 

1. Abounding with pearls ; containing pearls. 

Some in their pearly fhells at eafe, attend 
Moift nutriment. Milton's Paradife Lof:.. 

Another was invefted with a pearly fhell, having the iu- 
tures finely difplayed upon its furface. Woodzvard. 

2. Refembling pearls. 

Which when fhe heard, full pearly floods 
I in her eyes might view. Drayton. 

’Tis fweet the blufhing morn to view. 

And plains adorn’d with pearly dew, Dryden. 

For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. Dryden. 

Pearmai'n. n.f An apple. 

Pearmain is an excellent and well known fruit. Mortimer. 

Pea'rtree. n. f .[peer and .tree.] The tree that bears pears. 
JThe peartree criticks will have to borrow his name of 
tzv^, fire. Bacon. 

PEA'SANT. n.f [paifant, Fr.] A hind; one whofe bufinefs 
is rural labour. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which, he faith, is the life of a peafant or churl. Spenjer. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unneceffary addon fwarm 

About our fquares-of battle. Shakefp. 

I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafb. Shakefp. 
’Tis difficult for us,who are bred up with the fame infirmities 
about us with which we were born, to raife our thoughts and 
imaginations to thofe intelledlual perfections that attended our 
nature in the time of innocence, as it is for a peafant bred up 
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in tne-obflcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the un- 
feen lplendours of a court. South s Sermons. 

The citizens would bring two thoufand men, with which 
they could make head againft twelve thoufand peafants. 

Addifon. 

Peasantry, n.f. Peafants; rufticks ; country people. 

How many then fhould cover, that ftand bare i 
How much low peasantry would then be gleaned 
From the true feed of honour ? how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff ? Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Th epeafantry in France under a much heavier preffure o( 
want and poverty than the day-labourers of England of the 
reformed religion, underftood it much better than thofe of a 
higher condition among us. Locke. 

Pea'scod. In. f. [pea, cod and fall.] The hufk that con- 

Pea'shell. S tains peas. 

Thou art a fheal’d petfood. Shakefp. King Lear . 

I faw a green caterpillar as big as a fmall peajeod. Walton. 

As peafeods once I pluck’d, I chanc’d to fee 
One that was clofely fill’d with three times three. 

I o’er the door the fpell in fecret laid. Gay. 

Pease, n.f [Pea, when it is mentioned as a fingle body, 
makes peas ; but when fpoken of colle&ively, as food or a 
fpecies, it is called peafe, anciently peafon ; piya, Saxon; pois > 
French ; pifo , Italian ; pifum, Latin.] Food of peafe. 

Sowe peafon and beans in the wane of the moon ; 

Who foweth them fooner, he flow.eth too foone. Tuffer . 

Peafe , deprived of any aromatic parts, are mild and de¬ 
mulcent ; but, being full of aerial particles, are flatulent. Arb . 

Peat. n. f. A fpecies of turf ufed for fire. 

Turf" and peat, and cowfheards are cheap fuels and laft: 
long. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

Carew, in his furvey of Cornwall, mentions nuts found 
in peat-o arth two miles Eaft of St. Michael’s mount. IVoodw. 

Peat, nf [from petit, Fr.] A little fondling ; a darling; a 
dear play thing. It is now commonly called pet. 

A pretty peat ! it is beft put finger in the eye. 

An file knew why. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 

A citizen and his wife 
Both riding on orue horfie, upon the way 
I overtook ; the wench a pretty peat. Donne. 

PE'BBLE. j n. /. [paebolf’cana, Saxon.] A ftone di- 

PE'BBLESTONE. 5 ftind from flints, being not in layers, 
but in one homogeneous mafs, though fometimes of many 
colours. Popularly a fmall ftone. 

Through the midft of it ran a fweet brook, which did 
both hold the eye open with her azure ftreams, and yet feek to 
clofe the eye with the purling noife it made upon the pebble- 
Jlones it ran over. Sidney , b. 

The bifhop and the duke of Glo’fter’s men. 

Forbidden late to carry .any weapon. 

Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble ft ones. Shakefp. 

Suddenly a file of boys deliver’d fuch a ihower of pebbles 
loofe ihot, that I was fain to draw mine honour in. Shakefp . 

You may fee pebbles gathered together, and a cruft of ce¬ 
ment between them, as hard as the pebbles. Bacon . 

Colle&ing toys. 

As children gathiring pebbles on thefhore. Milton. 

Providence permitted not the ftrength of the earth to fpend 
itfelf in bafe gravel and pebbles inftead of quarries of ftones. 

More's Antidote againft Ath/ifm . 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay; 
And fountains o’er the pebbles chid your ftay. Dryden. 
Another body, that hath only the refemblance of an ordi¬ 
nary pebble, fhall yield a metallic and valuable matter. Woodzu. 

Pe-beae-crystal. n.f. 

The cryftal, in form of nodules, is found lodged in the 
earthy ftrata left in a train by the water departing at the con- 
clufion of the deluge: this fort, called by the lapidaries 
pebble-cryflal, is in fhape irregular. Woodward. 

Pe'bbled. adj. [from pebble.] Sprinkled or abounding with 
pebbles. 

This bank fair fpreading in a pebbled fhore. Thomfon. 

Pebbly, adj.. [from pebble.] Full of pebbles. 

Strow’d bibulous above I fee the fands, 

The pebbly gravel next. Thomfon. 

Peccability, n.f. [from peccable.] State of being fubjeft 
to fin. 

Where the common peccability of mankind is urged to in¬ 
duce commiferation towards the offenders ; if this be of force 
in fin, where the concurrence of the will renders the per- 
fon more inexcufable, it will furely hold much more in bare 
error which is purely involuntary. Decay of Piety . 

PE'CCABLE. adj. [from pecco, Lat.] Incident to fin/ 

Peccadi'llo.. [Spanifh; peccadille , French.] A petty fault.; 
a flight crime; a venial offence. 

He means thofe little vices, which we call follies and the 
defers of the human underftanding, or at moft the peccadillos 
of life, rather than the tragical vices to which men are hur¬ 
ried by their unruly paffions. Dryden. 

Tis low ebb with his accufers, when fuch peccadilos as 
thefe are put in to fwcll the charge. Aiterbury. 

J 9 ^ Pe'ccancy. 
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fVecANCY. n. f [from peccant.] Bad quality. 

Apply refrigerants without any preceding evacuation, bie- 
caufe the difeafe took its original merely from the difaffe&ion 
of the part;, and not from the peccancy of the humours. Wifem. 

PE'CCANT. adj. [ peccant , Fr. peccans , Latin.] 

1. Guilty; criminah 

From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed ; 

As how with peccant angels late they faw. Milton. 

That fuch a peccant creature (hould difapprove and repent 
of every violation of the rules of juft and honeft, this right 
reafon could not but infer. South's Sermons. 

2. Ill dilpofed ; corrupt; bad ; offenfive to the body; injur¬ 
ious to health. It is chiefly ufed in medical writers. 

With laxatives preferve your body found, 

And purge the peccant humours that abound. Dryden. 

Such as have the bile peccant or deficient are relieved by 
bitters, which are a fort of fubfldiary gall. Arbuthnot . 

3. Wrong ; bad ; deficient; unformal. 

Nor is the party cited bound to appear, if the citation be 
peccant in form or matter. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Peck. n.f [from pocca, or perhaps from yat, a veffel. Skinner . 

1. The fourth part of a bufhel. 

Burn our veflels, like a new 

Seal’d peck or bufhel, for being true. Hudihras. 

To every hill of afhes, fome put a peck of unflacked lime, 
which they cover with the afhes till rain flacks the lime, and 
then they fpread them. Mortimer's Hujhandry. 

He drove about his turnips in a cart; 

And from the fame machine fold pecks of peafe. King. 

2. Proverbially. [In low language.] A great deal. 

Her finger was fo lmall, the ring 

Would not ftay on which they did bring; 

It was too wide a peck ; 

It look’d like the great collar juft 

About our young colt’s neck. Suckling. 

To PECK. v. a. [< becquer , French ; picken , Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike with the beak as a bird. 

2. To pick up food with the beak. 

She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk’d, went pecking by his fide. Dryden. 

Can any thing be more furprifing, than to confider Cicero 
obferving, with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens pecked the grains of corn thrown them. Addifon. 

3. To ftrike with any pointed inftrument. 

With a pick-ax of iron about fixteen inches long, fharpened 
at the one end to peck , and flat headed at the other to drive 
little iron wedges to cleave rocks. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To ftrike ; to make blows. 

Two contrary factions, both inveterate enemies of our 
church, which they are perpetually pecking and ftriking at 
with the fame malice. South's Sermons. 

They will make head againft a common enemy, whereas 
mankind lie pecking at one another, till they are torn to 
pieces. L'EJlrange. 

5. The following paflage is perhaps more properly written to 
peck , to threw. 

Get up o’ th’ rail, I’ll peck you o’er the pales elfe. Shakefp. 

Pe'cker. n.f. [from peck.) 

1. One that pecks. 

2. A kind of bird : as, the wood -pecker. 

The titmcufe and the peckers hungry brood. 

And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Diyden. 

Peckled. adj. [corrupted ixoxxsfpeckled.] Spotted; varied with 
(pots. 

Some are peckled , fome greenifh. Walton's Angler. 

PectPnal. n.f. [from peften, Lat. a comb.] 

There are other fifties whofe eyes regard the heavens, as 
plain and cartilaginous fifties, as pettinals , or fuch as have 
their bones made laterally like a comb. Brown. 

Pe'ctinated. adj. [from peftcn.] Put one within another al¬ 
ternately. This feems to be the meaning. 

To fit crols leg’d or with our fingers pectinated, is ac¬ 
counted bad. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, 

Pectina'tion. n. f The ftate of being pe&inated. 

The complication ox pectination of the fingers was an hiero¬ 
glyphic of impediment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pe'ctoral. adj. [from pedoralis , Latin.] Belonging to the 
breaft. 

Being troubled with a cough, pectorals were preferred, 
and he was thereby relieved. Wifeman. 

Pe'ctoral. n.f. [pefiorale, Lat. peftoral, Fr.] A breaft plate. 

Peculate. \ n -f [ peculatus, Latin; pecidat, Fr..] Robbery 

Peculation. ) of the publick; theft of publick money. 

Pecu'lator. [Latin.] Robber of the publick. 

PECULIAR, adj. [ peculiaris , from peculium, Lat. pecule, Fr.] 

1. Appropriate; belonging to any one with exclufion of others. 

I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word humour 
is peculiar to our Englifh tongue; but not that the thing itfelf 
is peculiar to the Englifh, becaufe the contrary may be found 
in many Spanifh, Italian and French productions. Swift. 

2. Not common to other things. 
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The only faefed hymns they are that chriftianity hath 
Uar unto itfelf, the other being fongs too of p'raife p lA 
thanksgiving, but fongs wherewith as we ferve God fo rh 
Jews likewife. Honker, b. v’ r , Q " 

Space and duration being ideas that have fomethingvere 
abltrufe and peculiar in their nature, the comparing them one ’ 
with another may be of ufe for their illuftration. & Locke 

3. Particular ; Angle. To join moji with peculiar, though found 
in Dryden , is improper. b 

One peculiar nation to felect 
From all the reft, of whom to be invok’d. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war; 

My fate is Juno’s moft peculiar care. 

Peculiar, n. f. 

1. The property ; the exclufive property. 

By tincture or refledtion, they augment 
Their lmall peculiar. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Revenge is fo abfolutely the peculiar of heaven, that no 
confideration whatever can empower even the beft men to 
afliime the execution of it. South's Sermons. 

2. Something abfeinded from the ordinary jurifdidfion. 

Certain peculiars there are, fome appertaining to the digni¬ 
ties of the cathredral church at Exon. Carew 

Peculiarity, nf. [from peculiar.] Particularity; fomethino- 
found only in one. . & 

If an author poffeffed any diftinguifhing marks of ftyfo or 
peculiarity of thinking, there would remain in his leaft fuccefs- 
ful writings fome few tokens whereby to difeover him. Swift. 

PecuLiarly. adv. [from peculiar.'] 

1. Particularly ; fingly. 

That is peculiarly the effect of the fun’s variation. JVoodw. 

2. In a manner not common to others. 

Pecuniary, adj. [ pecuniarius, fxompecunia, Lat. pecuniairejFv.] 

1. Relating to money. 

Their impoftures delude not only unto pecuniary defrau¬ 
dations, but the irreparable deceit of death. Brown. 

2. Confiftingof money. 

Pain of infamy is a feverer punifhment upon ingenuous na* 
tures than a pecuniary muldt. Bacon. 

The injured perfon might take a pecuniary mulcft by way 
of attonement. Broome . 

Ped. n.f. 

1. A fmall packfaddle. A ped is much fhorter than a pannel, 
and is raifed before and behind, and ferves for fmall burdens. ; 

A pannel and wanty, packfaddle and ped. 'Buffer, 

2. A balket; a hamper. 

A halk is a wicker ped, wherein they ufe to carry filh. Spenf. 

Pedagogical, adj. [from pedagogue.] Suiting or belonging 
to a fchoolmafter. 

PEDAGOGUE, n.f. [ pedagogus , Lat. oroci^oc'yto’yb;, noa; and 
olyu.] One who teaches boys ; a fchoolmafter; a pedant. 

Few pedagogues but curfe the barren chair. 

Like him who hang’d himfelf for mere defpair 

And poverty. Dryden. 

To Pe'dagogue. v. a. [Trcafctywytu, from the noun.] To 
teach with fupercilioufnefs. 

This may confine their younger ftiles, 

Whom E)ryden pedagogues at Will’s ; 

But never cou’d be meant to tie 

Authentic wits, like you and I. Prior. 

Pe'dagogy. n.f. fzsoudoi'yu'yioi.] The mafterfihip ; difeipline. 
In time the reafon of men ripening to fuch a pitch, as to 
be above the pedagogy of Mofes’s rod] and the difeipline of 
types, God thought fit to difplay the fubftance without the 
(hadow. South's Sermons. 

Pe'dal. adj. [pedalis, Lat.] Belonging to a foot. Did. 

PeLals. n. f. [ pedalis, Lat. pedales , Fr.] The large pipes 
of an organ: fo called becaufe played upon and ftopt with 
the foot. Difi. 

Peda'neous. adj. [ pedaneus , Lat.] Going on foot. Die. 

PEDANT, n. f. [pedant , French.] 

A fchoolmafter. 

A pedant that keeps a fchool i’th’ church. Shakefp. 

The boy who fcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant , or declin’d a noun. Dryden. 

A man vain of low knowledge ; a man awkwardly oftenta- 
tious of his literature. 

The pedant can hear nothing but in favour of the conceits 
he is amorous of. . Glanvdle. 

The preface has fo much of the pedant , and fo little of the 
converfation of men in it, that I ftiall pafs it over. Addijon. 

In learning let a nymph delight, 

The pedant gets a miftrefs by’t. a {•* 

Pjda'ntic. } adj. [pedantefque, Fr. from pedant. ] Aw 

Peda'ntical. ) wardly oftentatious of learning. 

Mr. Cheeke had eloquence in the Latin and Greek tongues; 
but for other fufficiencies pedantick enough. Haywar • 

When we fee any thing in an old fatyrift, that looks [ orc e 
and pedantick , we ought to confider how it appeared in t 
time the poet writ. 

The obfeurity is brought over them by ignorance and ag > 
made yet more obfeure bytheir^^t/Welucidators. ^ JL* 


1. 


2. 
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A fpirit of contradi&ion is fo pedantic and hateful, that a 
. m aii foould watch againft every inftance of it. Watts. 

We now believe the Copermcan fyftem ; yet we fhall ftill 
ufe the popular terms of fun-rife and fun-fet, and not intro¬ 
duce a new pedantick defeription of them from the motion ot 
h earth Bentley's Sermons. 

Pedantically, adv. [from pedantical j With awkward 
oftencatibn of literature. 

The earl of Rofcommon has excellently rendered it; 
too faithfully is, indeed; pedantically, ’tis a faith like that* 
which proceeds from fuperftition. Dryden. 

Pe'dantry. n.f. [pedanterie , Fr.] Awkward (mentation or 
needlefs learning. „ , r r 

’Tis a practice that favours much of pedantry ; a reierve. or 
puerility wc have not (haken off from fchool. Brown. 

Horace has enticed me into this pedantry of quotation. Cowl. 
Make us believe it, if you can: it is in Latin, if I may 
be allowed the pedantry of a quotation, non perfuadehis , etimafi 
perfuaferis. . . Addifon's Freeholder. 

From the univerfities the young nobility are font for fear ot 
contra&ing any airs of pedantry by a college education. Swift. 

To Peddle, v. n. To be bufy about trifles. Ainf It is com¬ 
monly written piddle : as, what piddling work is here. 
Pedere'ro. n.f [pedrero, Spanifh, from piedra, a ftone with 
which they charged it.] A fmall cannon managed by a 
fwiveh It is frequently written paterero. 

PeLestal. n. f [ piedjlal , Fr.] The lower member of a 
pillar; the balis of a ftatue. 

The poet bawls 

And (hakes the ftatues and the pedejlals. Dryden. 

In the centre of it was a grim idol; the forepart of the 
pedeflal was curioufly emboffed with a triumph. Addifon. 

So ftiffj fo mute ! fome ftatue you would fwear 
Stept from its pedeflal to take the air; Pope. 

Pede'strious. adj-. [ pedeftris , Latin.] Not winged ; going 
on foot. 

Men conceive they never lie down; and enjoy not the po- 
fition of reft, ordained unto all pedejlrious animals. Brown. 
Pe'dicle. n.f [from pedis, Lat. pedicule , Fr.] The footftalk, 
that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to the tree. 

The caufe of the holding green, is the clofe and compadt 
fubftance of their leaves and pedicles. Bacon. 

Pedi'cular. adj. [pedicularis , Lat. pediculaire , Fr.] Having 
the phthyriafis or loufy diftemper. Ainfworth. 

Pe'digree. n.f. [pere and degre, Skinner.] Genealogy; li¬ 
neage; account of defeent. 

I am no herald to enquire of men’s pedegrees , it fufficeth 
me if I know their virtues. Sidney. 

You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a filly time. Shakefpeare. 
Alterations of firnames, which in former ages have been 
very common, have obfeured the truth of our pedigrees , that 
it will be no little hard labour to deduce many of them. Cam. 
To the old heroes hence was giv’n 
A pedigree which reach’d to heav’n. Waller. 

The Jews preferved the pedigrees of their feveral tribes, 
with a more lcrupulous exa<£tnefs than any other nation. Atter. 
Pe'diment. n.f [pedis, Lat.] In architecture, an ornament 
that crowns the ordonances, finifhes the fronts of buildings, 
and ferves as a decoration over gates, windows and niches : 
it is ordinarily of a triangular form, butfometimes makes the 
arch of a circle. Diet. 

PEDLER. n.f [a petty dealer ; a contra&ion produced by fre¬ 
quent ufe.] One who travels the country with fmall com¬ 
modities. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend. 

Bearing a truffe of trifles at his backe ; 

As bells and babies and glaffes in his packe. Spenfer. 

If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you would never 
dance again after a tabor and pipe Shakefpeare. 

He is wit’s pedler , and retails his wares 
At wakes and wafials, meetings, markets, fairs. Shakefp. 
Had fly Ulyffes at the fack 

Of Troy brought thee his pedler’ s pack. Cleaveland. 

A narrow education may beget among fome of the clergy 
in poffeflion fuch contempt for all innovators, as merchants 
have for pedlers. Swift. 

Atlas was fo exceeding ftrong. 

He bore the (kies upon his back. 

Juft as a pedler does his pack. Swift. 

Pe dlery. adj. [from pedler.] Wares fold by pedlers. 

The fufferings of thofe of my rank are trifles in compari- 
fon of what all thofe who travel with fi(h, poultry, pedlery 
ware to fell. Swift. 

Pe'ddling. adj. Petty dealing; fuch as pedlers have. 

So (light a pleafure I may part with, and find no mifs ; 
this peddling profit I may refign, and ’twill be no breach in 
my eftate. Decay of Piety ; 

Pe dobaptism. n.f. [ttc/a$c<; and (ioc7rho-jxoc.] Infant baptifm. 

Dia. 

Pe'dobaptist. n. f [ 7 rou^oq and P&TrbpK.] One that holds 
or pradtifes infant baptilm. 


To Peel: v: a. [pier, Fr: from pellis.] 
1. To decorticate ; to flay. 


JCLUIUtdLt y LU ILClf • 

The (kilful (hepherd peel'd me certain wands, 

And ftuck them up before the fulfome ewes.^ Sbakejp, 

2 . [From piller, to rob.] To plunder. According to analogy 
this ftiould be written pill. 

Who once juft and temp’rate conquer’d well. 

But govern ill the nations under yoke. 

Peeling their provinces j exhaufted all . _ . 

But luft and rapine. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

Lord-like at eafe, with arbitary pow’r. 

To peel the chiefs, the people to devour ; 

Thefe, traitor, are thy talents. • . Dryden. 

PEEL, n. f [pellis, Latin ; pelure , French.] The (km or thin 

rind of any thing. • . 

Peel, n.f [paelle, Fr.] A broad thin board with a long 
handle; ufed by bakers to put their bread in and out of the 
oven. 

Peeler, n.f [from peel.] 

1. One who ftrips or flays. 

2. A robber ; a plunderer. 

Yet otes with her fucking a peeler is found. 

Both ill to the maifter and worfe to fome ground. 

Buffer ~ 

As ’tis a peeler of land, fow it upon lands that are rank. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 
To PEEP. v. n. [This word has no etymology; except that of 
Skinner, who derives it from ophejfen, Dutch, to lift up ; and 
of Cafaubon, who derives it from oVtTrtul^, a fpy ; perhaps it 
may come from pip, pipio, Latin, to cry as young birds: 
when the chickens firft broke the (hell and cried, they were 
faid to begin to pip or peep ; and the word that expreffed the 
a& of crying, was by miftake applied to the aft of appearing 
that was at the fame time : this is offered till fomething better 
may be found.] 

I. To make the firft appearance. 

She her gay painted plumes difordered. 

Seeing at laft herfelf from danger rid, 

Peeps forth and foon renews her native pride. Pa. gfueeh. 
Yo.ur youth 

And the true blood, which peeps forth fairly through, it. 

Do plainly give you out an unftain’d (hepherd. Shakefp. 

England and France might through their amity. 

Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league,' 

Peep'd harms that menac’d him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
I can fee his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The tim’rous maiden-bloffoms on each bough 
Peept forth from their firft blufties ; fo that now 
A thoufand ruddy hopes fmil’d in each bud; 

And flatter’d every greedy eye that (food. . Crafhaw. 

With words not hers, and more than human found, 

She makes th’ obedient ghofts peep trembling through the 

ground. Rofcommon. 

Earth, but not at once, her vifage rears, 

And peeps upon the feas from upper grounds. Dryden. 

Fair as the face of nature did appear, 

When flowers firft peep' and trees did bloffoms bear, C 
And winter had not yet deform’d th’ inverted year. Dryd. J 
Printing and letters had ju ft. peeped abroad in the world ; 
and the reftorers of learning wrote very eagerly againft ofle 
another. Atterbury. 

Though but the very white end of the fprout peep out in 
the outward part of the couch, break it open, you will find 
the fprout of a greater largenefs. Mortimer's Hujhandry . 

So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try. 

And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laft; 

But thofe attain’d, we tremble to furvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d way ; 

Th’ increafing prolpeft tires our wand’ring eyes. 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps ari lb/ Pope. 

Moft fouls but peep out once an age. 

Dull fullen pris’ners in the body’s cao-e. 


- , Pope. 

2 . To look (lily, clofely or curioufly; to look through anv 
crevice. 

Who *is the fame, which at my 


window peet>s. 

. Spenfer « 

Come thick night! 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold shakejf. Macbeth. 

Nature hath fram d ftrange fellows in her time • 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes. 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. ' * Shakefp. 

A fool will peep in at the door. Eccluf. xxi. 22.* 

The trembling leaves through which he play’d^ ’ ^ 

Dappling the walk with light and (hade. 

Like lattice-windows give the fnv 


give the fpy 
Room but to peep with half an eye. 

All doors are (hut, no fervant peeps abroad. 
While others outward went on quick difpatch. 


Cleaveland . 
Dryden. 
The 
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The daring flames peept in, and faw frdm far 
The awful beauties of the facred quire ; 

But fince it was prophan’d by civil war, 

Heav’n thought it fit to have it purg’d by fire. Dry den. 

From each tree 

The feather d people look down to peep on me. Dryden. 
'I hofe remote and vaft bodies were formed not merely to 
be peept at through an optick glafs. Befitley s Sermons. 

^ O my mufe, juft diftance keep ; 

Thou art a maid, and muft not peep. Prior. 

In vain his little children peeping out 
Into the mingling ftorm, demand their fire. Thomfon. 
Peep. n.f. 

1. Firft appearance: as, at the peep and firft break of day. 

2. A fly look. 

Would not one think, the almanackmaker was crept out 
of his grave to take t’ other peep at the ftars. Swift. 

Pee'per. n.f. Young chickens juft breaking the fhell. 

Difties I chufe, though little, yet genteel; 

Snails the firft courfe, and peepers crown the meal. Bramji. 
Peephole. 1 ^* 7 * [peep and hole.] Hole through which 
Pee'pinghole. 5 one may look without being difcovered. 

By the peepholes in his creft. 

Is it not virtually confeft, 

That there his eyes took diftant aim. Prior. 

The fox fpied him through a peepinghole he had found out 
to fee what news. L’EJlrange. 

PEER. n.f. [pair , French.] 

1. Equal; one of the fame rank. 

His peers upon this evidence 

Have found him guilty of high treafon. Shakefp. 

Amongft a man’s peers , a man (hall be fure of familiarity; 
and therefore it is good a little to keep ftate. Bacon. 

Oh ! what is man, great maker of mankind ! 

That thou to him fo great refpedl do’ft bear ! 

That thou adorn’ft him with fo bright a mind, 

Mak’ft him a king, and ev’n an angel’s peer. Davies. 

2 . One equal in excellence or endowments. 

In fong he never had his peer , 

From fweet Cecilia down to chanticleer. Dryden. 

3. Companion : fellow. 

u He all his peers in beauty did furpafs. Fairy Queen. 

If you did move to-night. 

In the dances, with what fpight 
Of your peers you were beheld, 

That at every motion fwell’d. Benj. Johnfon. 

Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur’s reign, 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne. Dryd. 

4. A nobleman : of nobility we have five degrees, who are all 
neverthelefs called peers , becaufe their effential privileges are 
the fame. 

I fee thee compaft with thy kingdom’s peers , 

That fpeak my falutation in their minds : 

Hail king of Scotland ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

King Henry’s peers and chief nobility 
Deftroy’d themfelves, and loft the realm of France. Shakef 
Be juft in all you fay, and al l you do ; 

Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden. 

To Peer. v. n. [By contraction from appear.] 

1. To come juft in fight. 

As the fun breaks through the darkeft clouds, 

So honour peereth in the meaneft habit. Shakefp. 

Yet a many of your horfemen peer. 

And gallop o’er the field. Shakefpear’s Henry V. 

Ev’n through the hollow eyes of death 
I fpy life peering Shakefp. 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Johnfon. 
Hell itfelf will pafs away. 

And leave her dolorous manfionto the peering day. Milt. 

2. To look narrowly ; to peep. 

Now for a clod-like hare in form they^r. 

Now bolt and cudgel fquirrels leap do move, 

Now the ambitious lark with mirrour clear 
They catch, while he, fool ! to himfelf makes love. Sidn. 

Peering in maps for ports, and peers, and roads. 

And every objeCt that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures. Shakepf. Merch. of Venice. 
Pee'rage. n.f [pairie , Fr. from peer.] 

1. The dignity of a peer. 

His friendlhips he to few confin’d ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed. 

Who fain would pafs for Lords indeed ; 

Where titles give no right or power, 

And peerage is a wither’d flower. Swift. 

2. The body of peers. 

Not only the penal laws are in force againft papifts, and 
their number is contemptible, but alfo the peerage and com¬ 
mons are excluded from parliament. Dryden. 

Pee'rdom. n.f. [from peer.] Peerage. Ainfworth. 

Pee'ress. n.f. [female of peer.] The lady of a peer ; a wo¬ 
man ennobled. 


PEG 

Statefinart and patriot ply alike the flocks ; 

Peerefs and butler (hare alike the box. p 

Peerless, adj. [from peer.] Unequalled; having no peer^’ 

I bind, 


Shakefp, 


On pain of puniftiment, the world to weet, 

We ftand up peerlefs. 

You, 

So perfe<ft, and fo peerlefs , are created 
Of every creature’s belt. Shakefpeare’s Timed 

Her peerlefs feature, joined with her birth, ' 

Approves her fit for none, but for a king. Shakefp 

Hefperus, that led 

The ftarry hoft, rode brighteft ; till the moon, 

Riling in clouded majeft, yat length, 

Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerlefs light. Milton. 

Such mulic worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs light of her immortal praife, 

Whole luftre leads us. Milton 

Her drefs, her (hape, her matchlefs grace, 

Were all obferv’d, as well asheav’nly face; 

With fuch a peerlefs majefty (he (lands, 

As in that day (he took the crown. Dryden. 

Pee'rlessness. n.f [from peerlefs.] Univerfal fuperiority. 

PEE'VISH, adj. [This word Junius, with more reafon than he 
commonly difcovers, iuppofes to be formed by corruption from 
perverfe; Skinner rather derives it from beeijh , as we fay 
wafpijh.] Petulant; wafpifh; eafily offended; irritable; 
iralcible; foon angry ; perverfe ; morofe ; querulous; full of 
expreflions of difcontent; hard to pleale. 

For what can breed more peevijh incongruities, 

Than man to yield to female lamentations. Sidney, 

She is peevijh , fullen, froward. 

Proud, difobedient, ftubborn, lacking duty. Shakefp. 

If thou haft the metal of a king. 

Being wrong’d as we are by this peevijh town, 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artiliery. 

As we will ours, againft thele faucy walls. Shakefp. 

I will not prefume 

To fend fuch peevijh tokens to a king. Shakefp. 

Thofe deferve to be doubly laugh’d at, that are peevijh and 
angry for nothing to no purpofe. LEf range. 

Neither will it be latire or peevifn inve&ive to affirm, that 
infidelity and vice are nqt much diminiftied, Swift, 

Pee'vishly. adv. [from peevijh.] Angrily; queruloully; 
morofely. 

He was fo peevijhly opiniative and proud, that he would 
neither afk nor hear the advice of any. Hayward. 

Pee'vishness. n.f. [from peevijh.] Irafcibility ; queruloul- 
nefs; fretfulnefs; perverfenefs. 

Some mifcarriages in government might efcape through the 
peevijhnefs of others, envying the publick (hould be managed 
without them. King Charles. 

It will be an unpardonable, as well as childifh peevijbmf, 
if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and neg- 
leCt to improve it. Locke. 

You may find 

Nothing but acid left behind : 

From paflion you may then be freed, 

When peevijhnefs and fpleen fucceed. Swift. 

Peg, n.f. [ pegghe , Teutonick.] 

1. A piece of wood driven into a hole, which does the office of 
an iron nail. 

Solid bodies forefhew rain ; as boxes and pegs of wood, 
when they draw and wind hard. Bacon . 

The teeth are about thirty in each jaw ; all of them davi- 
culares or peg teeth, not much unlike the tulks of a maftiff. 

Grew’s Mujceum. 

If he pretends to be cholerick, we (hall treat him like his 
little friend Dicky, and hang him upon a peg till he comes to 
himfelf. Addifon’s Guardian , N° 108. 

The pegs and nails in a great building, though they are but 
little valued in themfelves, are abfolutely necefiary to keep the 
whole frame together. Addifon s Spectator. 

A finer petticoat can neither make you richer, more vir¬ 
tuous or wife, than if it hung upon a peg. . Swi J u 

2. The .pins of an inftrument in which the firings are drained. 

You are well tun’d now; but I’ll let down 
The pegs that make this mufick. Shakefp. Othe 0. 

3. To take a Peg lower; to deprefs; to fink : perhaps from re¬ 
laxing the cords of mufical inftruments. 

Remember how in arms and politicks. 

We ftill have worded all your holy tricks, 

Trepann’d your party with intrigue. 

And took your grandees down a peg. 

4. The nickname of Margaret. 

To Peg. v. a. To faften with a peg. 

I will rend an oak. 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails, ’till „ 

Thou’ft bowl’d away twelve winters. Shakefp. 

Taking the (hoots of the paft fpnng, and P‘Zl‘"S y, 
down in very rich earth, by that time 
be ready to-remove. uveiyn j, 
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Pelf, n.f [In low Latin, pelfra, not known whence derived; 
pcuffe , in Norman, \s frippery.] Money ; riches. 

The thought of this doth paft all wor Idly pelf ' Sidn'cy . 
Hardy elf, 

Thou dared: view my direful countenance, 

I read thee ra(h and heedlefs of thyfelf. 

To trouble my ftill feat and heaps of previous pelf. 

Fairy Queen . 


PEN 


Pellu'cidity. \n.f. [frompellucid.] 
ss. $ r *' 


Shakefpeare. 

Dryden’s Horace 
Swift. 


X. 


2 . 


Immortal gods, I crave no pelf ; 

I pray for no man but myfelf. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the former (helf: 

He put it out again. 

To the poor if he refus’d his pelf \ 

He us’d them full as kindly as himfelf. 

Pelican, n.f. [ pelicanus , low Lat. pettcan, Fr.] 

There are two forts of pelicans ; one lives upon the water 
and feeds upon fifti; the other keeps in deferts, and feeds 
upon ferpents and other reptiles: the pelican has a peculiar 
tendernefs for its young; it generally places its neft upon a 
craggy rock : the pelican is fuppofed to admit its young to 
fuck blood from its bread. Galmet. 

Should difcarded fathers 
Have this little mercy on their flefh ; 

3 Twas this flefli begot thofe pelican daughters. Shakefp. 
The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, like the (lice of 
apothecaries. Hakewill on Providence . 

PE'LLET. n. f [from pila , Lat. pelote, Fr.] 

1. A little ball. 

That which is fold to the merchants, is made into little 
pellets , andfealed. Sandys. 

I dreffed with little pellets of lint. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

A bullet ; a ball. 

The force of gunpowder hath been afcribed to rarefadlion 
of the earthy fubftance into flame, and fo followeth a dilata¬ 
tion ; and therefore, left two bodies (hould be in one place, 
there muft needs alfo follow an expulfion of the pellet or 
•blowing up of the mine : but thefe are ignorant fpeculations; 
for flame, if there were nothing elfe, will be fuffocated with 
any hard body, fuch as a pellet is, or the barrel of a gun ; fo 
as the hard body would kill the flame. Bacon. 

A cube or pellet of yellow wax as much as half the fpirit 
of wine, burnt only eighty-feven pulfes. Bacon. 

How (hall they reach us in the air with thofe pellets they 
can hardly roll upon the ground. JJ EJlrange. 

In a (hooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, the 

. more forcibly the air paffes and drives the pellet. Ray: 

PeTleted. adj. [from pellet.] Confiding of bullets. 

My brave Egyptians all, 

By the difcandying of this pelleted ftorm. 

Lie gravelefs. Shakefpeare. 

Pe'llicle. n.f [ pellicula , Lat.] 

•I. A thin (kin. 

After the difcfrarge of the fluid, the pellicle muft be broke. 

V • r - Sharp’s Surgery . 

2 . It is often ufed for the film which gathers upon liquors im¬ 

pregnated with (alts or other fubftances, and evaporated bv 
heat. J 

pE'LLiTORY. n.f [parietana, Lat.] An herb. 

T hopellitory hath an apetalous flower, whofe flower cup is 
divided into four parts, which is fometimes bell-lhaped like a 
funnel, with four (lamina or threads furrounding the pointal, 
which becomes for the mod part an oblong feed, furrounded 
by die flower cup ; to which may be added, the flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves. Miller. 

Pellmell. n.f [pejlemejle, Fr.] Confufedly; tumultuouflyi 
one among another. 1 

When we have da(h’d them to the ground. 

Then defie each other ; and pell mell 

Make work upon ourfelves. Shakefpeare’s Kim John . 

Never yet did infurredlion want 
Such moody beggars, ftarving for a time 
Of pellmell havock and confufion. Henry IV 

He knew when to fall on pellmell > 7 

To fall back and retreat as well. Hudih ™r 

Pells, n.f. [p e llis, Lat.] tiudibras. 

Ckrk of the pells , an officer belonging to the exchequer 
who enters every teller’s bill into a parchment roll called Pellis 
acceptorum the roll of receipts; and alfo makes another roll 

PFT T 6 n&m* ” tU r m ’ r 3 T f ?! th ? difWe ^nts. Bailey. 

PE ^ U ? D * adj A l* eUuadus > Lat *J C ^ar; tranfparent; 
not opake; not dark. v * 

The colours are owing to the intermixture of foreign matter 
with the proper matter of the (lone : this is the cafe of abates 
arnlo her coioured ftones, the colours of feveral whereof may 

witr tr rr ed rki an n tHe ^ 0d “L S rendered as pellucid as cryflaf, 
without fenfibly damaging the texture. JVoodward 

■ air * ater t be ™ adawarmi » a ny pellucid vefTel emptied of 
air, the water in the vacuum will bubble and boil as vehe¬ 
mently as lt would in the open air in a veffel fet upon the fire, 
it conceives a much greater heat. tfewton’s Optick 


Tranlparency; clear- 

Pellu'cidness. S neft; not opacity. 

The air is a clear and pellucid menftruum, in which the 
infenfible particles of diffolved matter float, without troubling 
the pellucidity of the air; when on a fudden by a precipitation 
they gather into vifible mifty drops that make clouds. Locke . 

We confider their pellucidnefs and the vaft quantity of light, 
that paffes through them without refledion, Keil. 

Pelt. n.f. [from pellis, Lat.] 

Skin; hide. 

The camels hair is taken for the (kin or pelt with the hair 
upon it. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will dick. 

When the raw rain has pierc’d them to the quick. Dryden. 
The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainfworth . 

A dealer 


Pelt-monger, n. f. [petto, Lat. pelt and monger.] 
in raw hides. 

To Pelt. v. a. [ poltern , German, Skinner; contra&ed from 
pellet , Mr. Lye.] It is generally ufed of (bmething thrown, 
rather with teazing frequency than deftrudive violence. 

I. To ftrike with fomething thrown. 

Poor naked wretches wherefoe’er you are 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How (hall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides. 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you. Shakefp . 

Do but ftand upon the foaming (hore. 

The chiding billows feem to pelt the clouds. Shakefp. 

No zealous brother there would want a (lone 
To maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan. Dryden. 

Obfcure perfons have infulted men of great worth, and 
pelted them from coverts with little objedions. Atterhury. 

The whole empire could hardly fubdue me, and I might 
eafily with ftones pelt the metropolis to pieces. Gulliver . 

2- To throw ; to call. 

My Phillis me with pelted apples plies. 

Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies. Dryden . 

Pe lting. adj . This word in Shakefpeare fignifies, I know not 
why, mean ; paltry ; pitiful. 

Could great men thunder, Jove could ne’er be quiet; 
For every pelting petty officer 

Would ufe his heav’n for thunder. Shakefpeare « 

Fogs falling in the land. 

Have every pelting river made fo proud, 

That they have overborn their continents. Shakefp . 

They from (heepcotes and poor pelting villages 
Enforce their charity. 0 Shakefp. 

d r/ o neme ? t r ° T r pdtmg ^ rm * Shakefp. 

PELVIS, -n.f [Latin.] The lower part of the belly. 

•Pen. n. f [■ penna , Latin.] 

1. An inftrument of writing. 

Never durft poet touch a pen to write. 

Until his ink were temper’d with love’s fighs. 

Eternal deities ! 

H ho write whatever time (hall bring to paft. 

With pens of Adamant on plates of braft. 

He takes the papers, lays them down again ; 

And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen. 

I can, by defignmg the letters, tell what new idea itfoall 
exhibit the next moment, barely by drawing my pen over it, 
which will neither appear, if my hands ftand ftill; or though 
1 move my pen, if my eyes be (hut. r JL 

2. Feather. l ' ec * e ' 

The pens that did his pinnions bind. 

Were like main-yards with flying canvas lin’d. 

3. Wing; though even here it may mean feather. 

_ Feather’d foon and fledg’d, 

With 5 mm j ; and foarin § th ’ air fublime, 

A rFml 5 de e 1S d ‘ n e gr0und - Milton's Paradife Loll. 

4. [From pennan Saxon.] A fmall inclofure; a coop. 7 

My father dole two geefe out of a fen. 1 Shaieft ■ 

the T be e ft rtl w ;r dered to drefs capons & 

She in pens his flocks will fold. Dryden'sfhrL. 

A tS}'ponds, and chickens in thy pens. 

And be thy turkeys num’rous as thy hens. Kin. 

A . The gather’d flocks 

Are in the wattled pen innumerous preft’d, 

Head above head. <7-7, r > o 

ToPcm. fpennan andpmban, 

1 pkice? 00 ^ * t0 <hUt “ Pi t0 mcage; t0 im P rifon ^ a narrow 

A t Away with her, 

And pen her up. 

r, . . , . % heavy fo n 

Private in his chamber pens himfelf. 

. The Polder alone would pen the humn„r ol a orjUK JjV' 
m the part, and forbid new humour y CO "‘ alned 

w *“"* 


Shakefp. 


Dryden . 
Dryden. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

Shakefp. 
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PEN 

In hurdled cotes, amid the field fecure 
Leaps o’er the fence with eafe into the fold. Milton . 

The glafs, wherein it is penned up, hinders it to deliver 
itfelf by an expanfion of its parts. Boyle. 

The prevention of mifchief is prefcribed by the Jewifh 
cuftom .; they pen up their daughters, and permit them to be 
acquainted with none. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ah ! that your bus’nefs had been mine, 

To pen the fheep. ‘ Dry den. 

2. [From the noun.] To write. It probably meant at firft 
only the manual exercife of the pen, or mechanical part of 
writing ; but it has been long ufed with relation to the flile 
or compofition. 

For prey thefe fhepherds two he took, 

Whofe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearfay piftures, or a window lock. 

With one good dance or letter finely penn’d. Sidney. 

I would be^loth to caft away my fpeech; for, befides that 
it is excellently well penned , I have taken great pains to con 

Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
Read this challenge, mark but the penning of it. Shakefp. 

A fentence fpoken by him in Englifh, and penned out of 
his mouth by four good fecretaries, for trial of our orthogra¬ 
phy, was fet down by them. Camden’s Remains. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes with his own 
hand. Hayward on Edward VI. 

' The digefting my thoughts into order, and the fetting them 
down in writing was neceflary ; for without fuch ftriet exa¬ 
mination, as the penning them affords, they would have been 
disjointed and roving ones. Digby on the Soul. 

Almoft condemn’d, he mov’d the judges thus : 

Hear, but inftead of me, my Oedipus ;, 

The judges hearing with applaufe, at th’ end 
Freed him, and faid, no fool fuch lines had penn’d. Denh. 
Gentlemen fhould extempore, or after a little meditation, 
fpeak to fome fubjeft without penning of any thing. Locke. 

Should I publifh the prailes that are fo well penn’d, they 
would, do honour to the perfons who write them. Addifon. 
Twenty fools I never law 
Come with petitions fairly penn’d , 

Deliring I fhould ftand their friend. Swift. 

PeTal. adj. [penal, Fr. horn poena, Lat.] 

1. Denouncing punifhment; enading puniihment. 

Gratitude plants fuch generolity in the heart of man, as 
{hall more effedually incline him to what is brave and be¬ 
coming than the terror of any penal law. South. 

2. Ufed for the purpofes of punifhment; vindictive. 

Adamantive chains and penal fire. Milton. 

Penalty. \ n r [from penalite, old French.] 

Penality. J J ...... 

1. Punifhment; cenfure ; judicial infliction. 

Many of the ancients denied the Antipodes, and fome unto 
the penality of contrary affirmations; but the experience of na- 
Vioations, can now affert them beyond a 1 dubitatton. Brown. 

Political power is a right of making laws with pcmlt.es of 
death, and confequently all lefs penalties, for preferring pro¬ 
perty, and employing the force of the community in theexe- 

cution of laws. , •- 

Beneath her footftool, fcience groans in chains, 

And wit dreads exile, penalties and pains. Dunciad. 

2 . Forfeiture upon non-performance. 

Lend this money, not as to thy friend. 

But lend it rather to thine enemy. 

Who, if he break, thou may ft with bett er face . 

Exact the penalty. „ M g ch - °f f““ f ’ 

Pe'nnance. n. f. [penence, old French; for penitence.] In- 
fliaion either publick or private, fuffered as an exprefl.on or 

repentance for fin. . ,. 

And bitter pennance , with an iron whip, _ 

Was wont him once to difciple every day. Fairy Queen. 

Mew her up, c7 , - 

And make her bear th z pennance of her tongue. Shakefp. 
No penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never 
fo ftraight pennance to expiate his firft offence, wouli ave 
counlelled him to have given over the purfuit of height. 

The fcourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour Loft. 

A* Lorain°furgeonfwho whipped the naked part with a great 

rod of nettles till all over bliftered, perfuaded him to per- 
form this pennance in a fharp fit he had. P 

Pence, n. f The plural of penny ; formed from pennies, by 
a contradtion ufual in the rapidity of colloquial fpeech. 

The fame fervant found one of his fellow fervan s > w ' 
owed him an hundred pence, and took him by the throat. Mat. 

Pencils can by one flight touch reftore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dry den. 

For thee the groves green hv’ries wear, 

For thee the graces lead the dancing hours. 

And nature’s ?eady pencil paints the flow’rs. Dryden. 
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PEN 

A fort of pictures there is, wherein the colours, as laid bv 
the pencil on the table, mark out very odcl figures. r 0 .f 
The faithful pencil has defign’d 
Some bright idea of the mafter’s mind, 

Where a new world leaps out at his command. 

And ready nature waits upon his hand. 

One dips the pencil, t’ other firings the lyre. pM 

2. A black lead pen, with which cut to a point they write with¬ 
out ink. 

Mark with a pen or pencil the moft confiderable things in 
the books you defire to remember. Watts . 

3. Any inftrument of writing without ink. 

To Pe'ncil. v.n. [from the noun.] To paint. 

Painting is almoft the natural man ; 

For fince dishonour trafficks with man’s nature, 

He is but outfide : pencil’d figures are 
Ev’n fuch as they give out. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens . 
Pe'ndant. n.f [pendant, French.] 

1. A jewel hanging in the ear. 

The fpirits 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. pop e , 

2. Any thing hanging, by way of ornament. 

Unripe fruit, whofe verdant ftalks do cleave 
Clofe to the tree, which grieves no lefs to leave 
The fmiling pendant which adorns her fo, 

And until Autumn, on the bough fhould grow. Waller . 

3. A pendulum. Obfolete. 

To make the fame pendant go twice as fall as it did, or 
make every undulation of it in half the time it did, make the 
line, at which it hangs, double in geometrical proportion to 
the line at which it hanged before. Digby on the Soul. 

4. A finall flag in fhips. 

Pe'ndence. n.f [from pendeo, Lat.] Slopenefs ; inclination. 
The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence or flope- 
nefs, dividing the whole breadth into nine parts, whereof two 
(hall ferve for the elevation of the higheft top or ridge from 
the loweft. Wotton’s Architecture. Q 

PeTdency. n. f. [from pendeo, Lat.] Sufpenfe; delay of 
decifion. 

The judge ftiall pronounce in the principal caufe, nor can 
the appellant allege pendency of fuit. Aylijfe. 

Pi/ndent. adj. [pendens, Latin ; fome wlite pendant , from 
the French.] 

Quaint in green fhe fhall be loofe enrob’d 
With ribban s pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefp . 

I fometimes mournful verfe indite, and Ting 
Of defperate lady near a purling ftream. 

Or lover pendent on a willow tree. Philips. 

2. Jutting over. 

A pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, \ 

And mock our eyes with air. Sbake/f. 

3. Supported above the ground. 

They brought, by wond’rous art 

Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 
Over the vex’d abyfs. Milton s Paradife HJl. 

Pe'nding. n.f. [pendente lite.] Depending ; remaining yet 

A perfon pending fuit with the diocefan, fhall be defrnckd 

Pendulo^ty. I n.f. [from pendulous.] The ftateof hang- 

** *<* >— 

defeended upon their penduloftty, 

pendulous! 7 adj. [fendulus, Lat.] Hanging; not top- 
ported below. 

All the plagues, that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’?r men’s faults, light on thy daugtos 
Bellerophon’s horfe, fram’d oi iron, and placed 
two loadftones with wings ^^Z’s^ar Erreurs. 

alf *The grinders are furnifhed with three roots, and in the 
, mnpr ii often four, becaufe thefe are pendulous. ■ )■ 


hung fo as that it may.eaiily iwing 7“ • j 

of which tire great law is, that its ofc.llations are aiw y 

performed in equal time. 

Upon the bench I will lo handle em. 

That the vibration of this pendulum 
Shall make all taylors yards of one 

Unanimous opinion. ... T t : n l 

PENETRABLE, adj. W^t entfahaeof 

1. Such as may be pierced ; fuch as may admit th 

another body. 

Let him try thy dart, ^ ^ 

And pierce his onl y penetrable part. 

2. Sufceptiveof moral or intelle&ualimpreffion. 

I am not made of ltone, Shakefp* 

Bat penetrable to your kind entreaties. Pcace> 
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pen 

Pg3CC 

And let we wring your heart, for fo I UamUu 

of 

‘ ffl CTbernolean b bet } ;een penetrability and impenetra¬ 
bility, paffivity and 

& r - efaa, ° n ° f thC Thcynf Klfiphlal Principles. 

PeTetST n.f. VMtralia, Latin.] Interiour parts. Not 

in The heart refifts purulent fumes, into whofe 

Pe^ancv' Power of entering or 

Pl The S i'ubtlitiy, aflivity and pcnetrancy of its effluvia no ob- 

PHNETRANT. adj. [penetrant, Fr.] Having the power to 

Pi !f e the operation of* thdbfeks be in convenient glaffes pro¬ 
moted by warmth, the attending fleams may ealily be raugh. 
md reduced into a penetrant lpirit. . { , 

The food, mingled with fome difl’olvent juices, is evacuated 
intd the inteftines° where it is further fubtiliaed and rendered 
fo fluid and penetrant, that the finer part finds its wav 
at the ftreight orifices of the la<Leous veins. ) 

'TV, PE'NEl RATE. v.a. penetro, Lat. penetrer y Yr.\ 

1. To pierce; to enter beyond the furface; to make way into 

* Marrow is, of all other oily fubftances, the moft penetra- 
Marrow is, : Arbntlmoi on Aliments, 

ting. 

2. 1 .P affe6f the mind._ 

o. To reach the meaning. 

To PeneTratE. v. n. To make way. 

There fhall we clearly fee the ufes of thefe things, which 

here were too fubtile for us to penetrate. R«y* 

If we reached no farther than metaphor, we rather fancy 
than know, and are not yet penetrated into the mhde and 

reality of the thing. ' , LoC 

Penetration, n.f. \}enetration,Ye. loom penetrate.[ 

The ad of entering into any body. 

It warms 

The univerfe, and to each inward part 
With gentlepenetrMon though unfeen 
Shoots invifible virtue even to the deep. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

2. Mental entrance into any thing ablfrule. 

A penetration into the abftruie difficulties and depths of mo¬ 
dem algebra and fluxions, is not worth the labour of thote 
who delign either of the three learned profeffions. Watts. 

7. Acutends ; fagacity. . r u . , 

The proudeft admirer of his own parts might conlult with 
others, though of inferior capacity and penetration. Watts. 
Penetrative, adj. [from penetrate.] 

1. Piercing ; fharp ; fubtile. . , .. a 

Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative, nor fubject to 
any foggy noifomenels from fens. Wotton. 

2. Acute I fagacious; difeerning. 

O thou, whole penetrative wifdom found 
The fouth fea rocks and flielves, where thoufands drown’d. 

Swift’s Mifcellanies . 

7 Havino- the power to imprefs the mind. 

0 Would’ft thou lee 

Thy mafter thus with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 

To penetrative fhame. Shakefpeare. 

Pl'netrativeness. n.f ‘[from penetrativei\ The quality of 
being penetrative. 

Pe nguin, n. f. [anfer magellanicus , Latin. J 
1. A bird. This bird was found with this name, as. is fup- 
pofed, by the firft difeoverers of America ; and penguin figni- 
tying in Welfh a white head, and the head of this fowl being 
white, it has been imagined, that America was peopled from 
Wales ; whence Hudibras : 

Britifti Indians nam’d from penguins. ^ _ 

Grew gives another account of the name, deriving it from 
pingu'u, Lzt. fat ; but is, I believe, miftaken. 

The penguin is fo called from his extraordinary fatnefs . 
for though he be no higher than a large goofe, yet he weighs 
fometimes fixteen pounds : his wings are extreme fhort and 
little, altogether unufeful for flight, but by the help whereof 
he fvvims very fwiitly. Grew s Mufesum. 

2. A fruit. 

The penguin is very common in the Weft Indies, -where 
the juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a fharp 
acid flavour : there is alfo a wine made of the'juice of this 
fruit, but it will not keep good long. Miller. 

> PENINSULA, n.f. [Lat. pene infula ; peninfule, Fr.] A 
piece of land almoft furrounded by the fea, but joined by a 
-narrow neck to the main. 

A fide of Milbrook lieth the penihfula of Infwork, on whofe 
neckland ftandetk an ancient houfe. Cdrew, 


PenTnsulated. adj. [from peninfula.} Almoft furrounded 

PENITENCE, n.f. [penitence, Fr. posmtentia, Lat.] Re i ,er ] 
tance; forrow for crimes ; contrition for fin, 
ments of life or change of the affe&ions. 

Death is deferr’d, arid penitence has room 
To mitigate, if not reverfe the doom. 

May penitence fly round thy mournful bed, 

And wing thy lateft prayer to pitying heav n. . 

PF^NITENT. adj. [penitent, Fr. pcemtens, Lat.] Repentant, 
P ^omrite for fin ;Torrdwful for paft tranfgreffions, and refo- 

lutely amending life. . 

Much it joys me 

To fee you become fo penitent. Sha.ejpeare. 

Give me 

The penitent inftrument to pick that bolt. Shakefpeare. 

Nor in the land of their captivity 
Humbled themfelves, or penitent befought^ 

The God of their forefathers. Milton s Par. Regain d. 

Provoking God to raife them enemies ; M'.ha* 

From whom as oft he faves them penitent. Milton. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer d, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear d* 

His preaching much, but more his praftice wrought 
A living fermou of the truths he taught. O' e 

Pe'nitent. n.f. 

1. One forrowful for fin. . . , • 

Concealed treafures fhall be brought into ufe by the in- 
duftry of converted penitents , whofe carcafes the impartia 
laws fhall dedicate to the worms of the earth. 

The repentance, which is formed by a grateful fenfe of the 
divine goodnefs towards him, is refolved on while all the ap¬ 
petites are in their ftrength : the penitent conquers the tempta- 
tions of fin in their full force. Rogers s Sermons. 

2. One under cenfures of the church, but admitted to pennance. 

The counterfeit Dionyfius deferibes the practice of the 
church, that the catechumens and penitents were admrited to 
the leflfons and pfalms, and then excluded, Stilhngfleet. 

7 One under the diredion of a confeftor. 

Penitential, adj. [from penitence.] Expreffing penitence ; 
enjoined as pennance. 

I have done pennance for contemning love, 

Whofe high imperious thoughts have puniih’d me 
With bitter faffs and penitential groans. Shakefpeare. 

Is it not ftrange, that a rational man fhould adore leeks 
and aarlick, and died penitential tears at the fmell of a deified 
onion ? South’s Sermons. 

Penite'ntial. n.f [penitenciel, Fr. pasnitentiale, low Latin.] 

A book dire&ing the degrees of pennance. 

The penitentials or book of pennance contained fuch mat¬ 
ters as related to the impofing of pennance, and the re ^ OI ]^i" 
liation of the perfon that fuffered pennance. Ayliffe. 

Penite'ntiary. n. f. [penitencier, Fr. pocmiientidrius, low 
Latin.] 

1. One who preferibes the rules and meafures of pennance. 

Upon the lofs of Urbin, the duke’s undoubted right, no 
penitentiary, though he had enjoined him never fo ftraight pen¬ 
nance to expiate his firft offence, would have courifelled him 
to have given over purfuit of his right, which he profperoufly 
re-obtained. . Bacon. 

The great^ penitentiary with his counfellors preferibes the 
meafure of pennance. Ayltffe s Parergon. 

2. A penitent; one who does pennance. 

A prifon reftrained John Northampton’s liberty, who, for 

abufing the fame in his unruly mayoralty of London, was 
condemned hither as a perpetual penitentiary. Carew. 

To maintain a painful fight againft the law of fin, is the 
work of the penitentiary. Hammond. 

3. The place where pennance is enjoined. Ainfivorth. 

Pe'nitently. adv. [from penitent.] With repentance ; with 

forrow for fin ; with contrition. 

Penknife, n. f [pen and knife. ] A knife ufed to cut pens. 
Some fchoolmen, fitter to guide penknives than fwords, pre- 
cifely ftand upon it. Bacon., 

Pe'nman. n.f. [pen and rhan.’] 

1. One who profeffes the aft of writing. 

2. An author; a writer. 

The four evangelifts, within fifty years after our Saviour’s 
death, configned to writing that hlftory, which had been pub- 
lifhed only by the apoftles and difciples : the further confide- 
ration of thefe holy penmen will fall under another part of this 
difeourfe. Addifon on the Ghriftian Religion. 

The deferiptiohs which the evangelifts give, fhew that both 
our bleffed Lord and the holy penmen of his ftory were deeply 
affeffed. At ter bury. 

Pe'nnached. adj. [ pennache , Fn] Is only applied to flowers 
when the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is ra¬ 
diated and diverfified neatly without any confufion. 


witri amena- 


Dryden: 

Irene. 


Carefully proteff from violent rain 
covering them with matrafles. 


Trevoux . 
your pennached tulips, 
Evelyn. 


Pennant. 



































































































































































































PEN 

iVK'NANT. n.f. [pennon , Fr.] 

1. A fmall flag, enfign or colours: 

2. A tackle for hoifting things on board. Ainfworth. 

Pknnated. adj. [pennatus? Latin.] 

1. Winged. 

2. Pennated? amongft botanifts, are thofe leaves of plants as 

grow direaiy one againfl another on the fame rib or ftalk ; as 
thofe of afli and walnut-tree. Quincy 

Pe'nner. n.f. [from pen.] ^ 

1. A writer. 

2, A pencafe. Ainf. So it is called in Scotland. 

Penniless, adj. [from penny.] Moneylefs : poor; wanting 
money. 6 

Pe'nnon. H.f [pennon , Fr.] A fmall flag or colour. 

Her yellow locks crifped like golden wire, 

About her fhoulders weren loofely fhed, 

And when the wind amongft them did infpire, 

They waved like a pennon wide difpred. Fairy Queen. 

Harry fweeps through our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur. Shakefp. 

High on his pointed lance his pennon bore. 

His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minotaur. Drvden 

PE'NNY. n.f plural pence. [pem S , Saxon.] ' ’ 

1. A fmall coin, of which twelve make a (hilling : a penny is 
the radical denomination from which Englifli coin is numbered, 
the copper halfpence and farthings being only nummoritm fa~ 
?nuliy a fubordinate fpecies of coin. 

She lighs and {hakes her empty fhoes in vain. 

No lilver penny to reward her pain. Dry den. 

One frugal on his birth-day fears to dine. 

Does at a penny's coft in herbs repine. Dryden . 

2. Proverbially. Afmallfum. 

You (hall hear 

The legions, now in Gallia, fooner landed 

In our not fearing Britain, than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. Shakefpear's Cymbetine. 

We will not lend thee a penny. Shakefpeare. 

Becaufe there is a latitude of gain in buying and felling, 
take not the utmoft penny that is lawful, for although it be 
lawful, yet it is not fafe; Taylor s Living Holy. 

3. Money in general. 

Pepper and Sabean incenfe take ; 

And with poft-hafte thy running markets make; 

Be fureto turn the penny. Dryden. 

It may be a contrivance of fome printer, who hath a mind 
to make a penny. _ Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Pe'nnyroyal, or pudding grafs. n.f [pulegium? Lat.] 

Pennyroyal hath a labiated flower confifting of one leaf, 
whofe upper lip or creft is entire, but the lower lip or beard 
is divided into three parts; out of the flower cup rifes the 
pointal attended by four embryos, which afterwards become 
fo many feeds: to which may be added, that the flowers grow 
in fhort thick whorles. Miller. 

Pe'nnyweight. n.f. [penny and weight.] A weight contain¬ 
ing twenty-four grains troy weight. 

The Sevil piece of Eight is 1 \ pennyweight in the pound 
worfe than the Englijfh ftandard, weighs fourteen pennyiveight? 
contains thirteen pennyweight? twenty-one grains and fifteen 
mites, of which there are twenty in the grain of fterling 
filver, and is in value forty-three Englifh pence and eleven 
hundredths of a penny. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pe'nnywise. adj. [penny and wife.] ~ One who faves fmall 
fums at the hazard of larger; one who is a niggard on 
improper occafions. 

Be not pennywife ; riches have wings and flyaway of them- 
felves. Bacon. 

Pennyworth, n.f. [penny and worth.] 

1. As much as is bought for a penny. 

2. Any purchafe ; any thing bought or fold for money. 

As for corn it is nothing natural, fave only for barley and 
oats, and fome places for rye ; and therefore the larger penny - 
wdrths may be allowed to them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Pirates may make cheap penn'worths of their pillage, 

And purchafe friends. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

You know I fay nothing to him, for he hath neither 
Latin, French nor Italian, and you may come into court, 
and fwear that I have a poor pennyworth of the Englifh. 

Shakefpeare. 

Lucian affirms, that the fouls of ufurers after their death 
are tranflated into the bodies of affes, and there remain cer¬ 
tain days for poor men to take their pennyworths out of their 
bones and fides by cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 

Though in purchafes of church lands men have ufually the 
cheapeft pennyworths , yet they have not always the beft bar¬ 
gains. South’s Sermons. 

3. Something advantageoufly bought; a purchafe got for lefs 
than it is worth. 

For fame he pray’d, but let the event declare 
He had no mighty pcnn'worth of his pray’r. Dryden. 

4. A fmall quantity. 

My friendfhip I diftribute in pennyworths to thofe about me 
and who difpleafe me leafh « Swift, 
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PEN 

PENSILE, adj. [penflis? Latin.] 

1. Hanging; fufpended. 

.V I h i e i re r tW0 trepi ^ tions 5 the one manifeft and local . . 
the bell when it is penfile ; the other, fecretof the mS “ of 
This ethereal fpace, tne mui “tepa« s . 
Yielding to earth and fea the middle place 
Anxious I afk you, how the penfile ball 
Should never ftrive to rife, nor never fear to fall p ■ 

2 . Supported above the ground. ^ rior ' 

The marble brought, erea s the fpacious dome 
tjr forms the pillars long-extended rows, 

On which the planted grove and penfile garden grows P • 

PE NSION SS ’ T\ U T pe f e d Mateof°ha ^ 
PENSION, n.f. [fienfwn, Fr.] An allowance made to an. 

one without an equivalent. In England it is general, 1 ? 

co 0 u°mry 0mean ^ giV£n t0 3 ftat£ hirdin S for «afonS' S 

A charity bellowed on the education of her young fubitft, 
has more merit than a thoufand penfions to thofe of a hiiw! 
fortune. Addifon's Guardian, N" L 

He has liv d with the great without flattery, and been a 
mend to men in power without penfions. p a 

To Pension. */. *. [from the noun.] To fupport by an art’ 
trary allowance. y arDl ' 

One might expe<ft to fee medals of France in the hiehe/f 
perredlion, when there is a fociety penftoned and fet L 
or the dehgmng of them. Addifon on Ancient Medals 

L he hero William and the martyr Charles, 

One knighted Blackmore, and onepenfon’d Quarles. Pete 
Pensionary, adj. [penfionnaire, French:] Maintained w 
penfions. * 

Scorn his houfhold policies. 

His filly plots and penfionary fpies. Donne 

1 hey were devoted by penfionary obligations to the olive.* 

Howel's Vocal Foret 

Pensioner, n. f. [from penfion.] J 

1. One who is lupported by an allowance paid at the will of 
another; a dependant. 

Prices of things neceffary for fuftentation, grew exceflive 
to the hurt of penfioners , foldiers, and all hired fervants. Camd. 
Hovering dreams, 

Thh fickle penfioners of Morpheus’ train. Milton. 

The redtor is maintained by the perquifites of the curate’s 
office, and therefore is a kind of penfmer to him. Collier. 

2 . A flave of ftate hired by a ftipend to obey his matter. 

In Britain’s fenate he a feat obtains, 

And one more penfioner St. Stephen gains. Pope. 

PE'NSIVE. adj. [penfif? French ; penfivo , Italian.] 

1. Sorrowfully thoughtful; forrowful; mournfully ferious; me¬ 
lancholy. 

Think it ftill a good work, which they in their penfive care 
for the well beftowing of time account wafte. Hooker. 

Are you at leifure, holy father,— 

—My leifure lerves me, penfive daughter, now. Shakefp. 

Anxious cares the penfive nymph oppreft, 

And fecret paffions labour’d in her breaft. Pope. 

2 . It is generally and properly ufed of perfons ; but Prior has 
applied it to things. 

We at the fad approach of death fhall know T 

The truth, which from thefe penfive numbers flow, f 
That we purfue falfe joy, and fuffer real woe. Prior. J 
Pe'nsivEly. adv. [from penfive.] With melancholy; forrow- 
fully ; with gloomy ferioufnefs. 

So fair a lady did I fpy. 

On herbs and flowers fhe walked penfively 
Mild, but yet love fhe proudly did forfake. Spenfer. 

Pe'nsiveness. n.f [from penfive.] Melancholy; fotrowful- 
nefs; gloomy ferioufnefs. 

Concerning the bleffings of God, whether they tend unte 
this life or the life to come, there is great caufe why we 
fhould delight more in giving thanks than in making requefts 
for them, inafmuch as the one hath penfivenefs and fear, the 
Other always joy annexed. Hooker , b . V. f. 43 * 

Would’ft thou unlock the door 
To cold defpairs and gnawing penfivenefs. Herbert. 

Pent. part. pafT. of pen. Shut up. 

Cut my lace afunder. 

That my pent heart may have fome fcope to beat. Shakefp • 
The fon of Clarence have I pent Up clofe. Shakefpeare. 
Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I wouid not buy 

Their mercy. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Their armour help’d their harm; crufh’d in, and bruis d 
Into their fubftance pent. Milton. 

The foul pure fire, like ours, of equal force ; 

But pent in flefh, muft iflue by difeourfe. Dryden. 

Pent up in Utica he vainly forms ' t 

A poor epitome of Roman greatnefs. Addifon s Cato. 

Pentaca psular. adj. [7 revie and capfular.] Having W 
cavities. ^ .« 

Pe'ntachord, adj. [irtvli and xogSn.] An inftrument wi 

five firings. ’ 
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PEP 

iWAF.'Dftot)s. adj. [*I*k and Haying five fides. 

The pentaedrous columnar coralloid bodies are compofed of 
plates let lengthways, and palling ^ 

PENTAGON, n. f [pentagon , Fr. Ktvle and ymicu] 

figure with five angles. , _ 

& I know of that famous piece at Capralora, caft by Baroccio 
into the form of a pentagon with a circle infcribed. Wotton. 
Pentagonal, adj. [from pentagon.] Quinquangular; having 

five angles. ... 

The body being cut tranfverfely, its furface appears like a 

net made up of pentagonal mafhes, with a pentagonal for m 
each malh. ^ Woodward on Foffih. 

PeNTa'meter. n.f. [peniametre? Fr. pentametrum , Lat.J A 
Latin verfe of five feet. 

Mr. Diftich may poflibly play fome pentameters upon usj 
but he fhall be anfwered in Alexandrines; Addifon. 

Penta ngular, adj. [vrivls and angular.] Five cornered. 

His thick and bony feales ftand in rows, fo as to make 
the flefh almoft pentangular. Grew. 

Pentape'talous. adj. [iriifle and petala? Lat.] Having nve 

Pe^ntaspast. adj. [ pentafpajle , Fr. 7 rsvl£ and Qrrccu.] An 
engine with five' pullies. 

Penta'stick. n. f [m-vls and r^©^*] A compofition con¬ 
fifting of five verles. 

Pe'ntastyle. n.J. [vrevls and £tuA(^.] In architecture, a 
work in which are five rows of columns. Dili. 

Pe'ntateuch. n.f. [ttsvI-s and ; pentateuque , Fr.] The 

five books of Mofes. 

The author in the enfuing part of the pentateuch makes not 
unfrequent mention of the angels. Bentley. 

PE'NTECOST. n.f [7 rsvlsxori ; pentacojle , Fr.] A feaft 
among the Jews. 

Pentccof fignifies the fiftieth, becaufe this feaft was cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth day after the fixteenth of Nifan, which was 
the fecond day of the Feaft of the paflover : the Hebrews call 
it the feaft of weeks, becaufe it was kept feven weeks after the 
paflover : they then offered the firft fruits of the wheat harveft, 
which then was completed : 'it was inftituted to oblige the 
Ifraelites to repair to the temple, there to acknowledge the 
Lord’s dominion, and alfo to render thanks to God for the 
law he had given them from mount Sinai, on the fiftieth day 
after their coming out of Egypt. Calmet. 

’Tis fince the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Com 0 pentecojl as quickly as it will 

Some five and twenty years. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Pentecostal, adj. [from pcntecof.] Belonging to Whitfun- 
tide. 

I have compofed fundry collects, made up out of the 
church collects with fome little variation ; as the collects ad- 
ventual, quadragefimal, pafchal or pcntecof al. Sanderfon. 

Penthouse. n.J. [pent? from pente? Fr. and houfe.] A fhed 
hanging out aflope from the main wall. 

This is the pcnthpife under which Lorenzo delir’d us to 
make a ftand. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Sleep (hall neither night nor day 
Kang upon his pentheufe lid. Shakefpeare. 

■ The^Turks lurking under their penthoufe , laboured with 
mattocks to dig up the foundation of the wall. Knollcs. 

A blow was received by riding under a penthoufe. Wifeman. 
Thofe defenfive engines, made by the Romans into the 
form of penthoufes to cover the affailants from the weapons of 
the befieged, would he prefently batter in pieces with ftones 
and blocks. Wilkins. 

My penthoufe eye-brows and my fliaggy beard 
Offend your light; but thefe are manly figns. Dryden. 
The chill rain 

Drops from fome penthoufe on her wretched head. 

Rowe. 

Pe'ntice. n. f. [appentir , French ; pendice , Italian. It is 
commonly luppofed a corruption of penthoufe ; but perhaps 
pent ice is the true word.] A hoping roof. 

Climes that fear the falling and lying of much fnow, ought 
to provide more inclining pentices. Wotton. 

Pe'n tile. n. f. [pent, and tile.] A tile formed to cover the 
hoping part of the roof. 

Pentiles are thirteen inches long, with a button to hang on 
th# laths ; they are hollow and circular. Moxon. 

Pent up. part. adj. [pent , from pen and up.] Shut up. 

Clofe pentup guilts 

Rive your concealing continents. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

PENU'LTIMA. n.f [Latin.] The laft fyllable but one. 
Penu'mbra. n.f. [pene and umbra , Latin.] An imperfect 
fhadow. 

The breadth of this image anfwered to the fun’s diameter, 
and v/as about two inches and the eighth part of an inch, 
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Sprat. 


Dryden . 
Prior. 


including the penumbra. 

Penu'rious. adj. [from penuria? Latin.] 

Niggardly; [paring; not liberal ; fordidly mean. 
. What more can our penurious reafon grant 

To the large whale or caftled elephant, 


Newton. • 


Prior . 


Scant; not plentiful. 

Some penurious fpring by chance appear a ^ 

Scanty of water. . ^ “ 

Penu'RIOUSLY. adv. [from penurious.] Sparingly ; not pien- 

PenU'riousness. n.f [from penurious.] Niggardlinefs ; par- 

^HpfH-we confider the infinite induftry and pennrioufnefs of that 
people, it is no wonder that, notwithftanding they furmfh as 
great taxes as their neighbours they make s1 better figure. 

5 Addifon on the State of the IVai. 

PE'NURY. n.f [penuria, Lat.] Poverty; indigence. 

The penury of the ecclefiaftical eftate. Hook# s 

Who can perfectly declare 
The wondrous cradle of thy infancy ? 

When thy great mother Venus firft thee bare. 

Begot of plenty and of penury. _ bpenjer. 

Sometimes am I king ; 

Then treafon makes me wifh myfelf a beggar ; 

And fo I am : then crufhing penury 
Perfuades me, I was better when a king j 
Then I am king’d again. Shakefp. Richard IIL 

All innocent they were expofed to hardfhip and penury , 
which, without you, they could never have efcaped. 

Let them not ftill be obftinately blind. 

Still to divert the good defign’d. 

Or with malignant penury 
To ftarvethe royal virtues of his mind. 

May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Shortnefs of night, and penury of fhade. 

Peony, n.f. [ paonia , Latin.] 

The peony hath a flower compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a role, out of 
whofe empalement rifes the pointal, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a fruit, in which feveral little horns bent downwards 
are gathered, as it were, into a little head covered with down 
opening lengthways, containing many globular feeds. Miller. 

A phylician had often tried the peony root unfeafonably 
gathered without fuccefs ; but having gathered it when the 
decreafing moon pafles under Aries and tied the flit root about 
the necks of his patients, he had freed more than one from 
epileptical fits. Boyle . 

Pe'ople. n.f. [peuple , Fr. populus , Lat.] 

1. A nation ; thefe who compofe a community. 

Prophefy again before many peoples and nations and 
tongues. Revelations x. 11. 

Ants are a people not ftrong, yet they prepare their meat in 
fummer. Proverbs xxx. 25. 

What is the city but the people ? 

True the people are the city. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. The vulgar. 

The knowing artift may 
Judge better than the people? but a play 
Made for delight. 

If you approve it not, has no excufe. 

The commonalty ; not the princes or nobles; 

Perfons of a particular clafs. 

If a man temper his actions to content every combination 
of people , the mufick will be the fuller. Bacon. 

A fmall red flower in the ftubble fields country people call 
the wincopipe. Bacon. 

5. Men, or perfons in general. In this fenfe, the word people 
is ufed indefinitely, like ou in French. 

The frogs petitioning for a king, bids people have a care of 
ftruggling with heaven. L'Ef range. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
intereft. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Watery liquor will keep an animal from ftarving by di¬ 
luting the fluids ; for people have lived twenty-four days upoii 
nothing but water. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

People in adverfity fhould preferve laudable cuftoms. Clariffa. 
To Peo ple, v. a. [pcupler? French.] To flock with inha¬ 
bitants. 

Suppofe that Brute, or whofoever elfe that firft peopled this 
ifland, had arrived upon Thames, and called the ifland after 
his name Britannia. Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 

He would not be alone, who all things can; 

But peopled Heav’n with angels, earth with man. 

Beauty a monarch is. 

Which kingly power magnificently proves 
By crouds of flaves, and peopled empire loves. 

A peopl'd city made a defert place. 

Imperious death direifts his ebon lance ; 

Peoples great Henry’s tombs, and leads up Holben’s dance. 

Prior. 

Pe pasticks. n.f. [7r£7raivw.] Medicines which are good to 
help the rawnefs of the ftomach and digefl crudities. ° Dili. 
Pe'pper. n. f [piper , Lat, poivre , Fr.] 

We have three kinds of pepper ; the black, the vfrhite, and 
the long, which are three different fruits produced by three 
diftindl plants : black pepper is a dried fruit of the nze of a 
vetch and roundifh, but rather of a deep brown than a black 
1 9 k colour 1 
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colour: with this we are fupplied by the Dutch from their Eaft 
Indian fettlements in Java, Malabar and Sumatra, and the plant 
has the fame heat and fiery tafte that we find in the pepper : 
w\f\tepepper\s commonly factitious, and prepared from the black 
by taking off the outer bark, but there is a rarer fort, which 
is a genuine fruit naturally white : long pepper is a fruit ga¬ 
thered while unripe and dried, of an inch or an inch and half 
in length, and of the thicknefs of a large goofe quill: it 
much refembles the catkins of fome of our trees, and contains 
feveral feeds fingly in fmall membranaceous cells, and thefe 
feeds are of an acrid, hot and bitterifh tafte : the whole fruit 
is of a brownifh grey colour and cylindrick in its figure. Hill. 

Scatter o’er the blooms the pungent duft 

Of pepper, fatal to the frofty tribe. Thomfon's Spring * 

To P'epper. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fprinkle with pepper. 

2. To beat; to mangle with fhot or blows. 

I have peppered two of them ; two I have paid, two rogues 
in buckram fuits. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Pe'pperbox. 7i. f. [pepper and box.] A box for holding pepper. 

I will not take the leacher ; he cannot creep into a half¬ 
penny purfe nor into a pepperbox. Shakefp. 

Pe ppercorn. n.f [pepper and corn.] Any thing of inconfi- 
derable value. 

Our performances, though dues, are like thofe peppercorns 
which freeholders pay their landlord to acknowledge that they 
hold all from him. - Boyle . 

Folks from mud-wall’d tenement 

Bring landlords peppercorn for rent. Prior. 

Pe'ppermint. n.f. [pepper and mint.] Mint eminently hot. 

Pe'pperwort. n.f. [pepper and wort.] A plant. 

Pepperwort hath a flower confiding of four leaves, which 
are placed in form of a crofs, from whofe cup arifes the pi- 
ftillum, which afterward becomes a fpear-fhaped fruit, which 
is divided in the middle by a partition into two cells, which 
contain many oblong feeds. Miller. 

Pe'ptick. adj. ['jmfUu.oq.] What helps digeftion. Ainf. 

Pera'cute. n. f [peracutus, Lat.] Very fharp ; very violent. 

Malign, continual peracute fevers, after moft dangerous at¬ 
tacks, fuddenly remit of the ardent heat. Harvey. 

Peradve'nture. adv. [par adventure , Fr.] 

1. Perhaps ; may be ; by chance. 

That wherein they might not be like unto either, was fuch 
per adventure as had been no whit lefs unlawful. Hooker . 

As you return, vifit my houfe; let our old acquaintance be 
renew’d ; peradventure I will with you to court. Shake/ 

What peradventure may appear very full to me, may ap¬ 
pear very crude and maimed to a ftranger. L)igby. 

2. Doubt; queftion. It is fometimes ufed as ajioun, but not 
gracefully .nor properly. 

Though men’s perfons ought not to be hated, yet without 
all peradventure their practices juftly may. . South. 

To PER A GRATE, v. a. [peragro, Lat.] To wander over; 
to ramble through. DiSt. 

Peragra'tion. n.f. [from peragrate.] The aft of pafiing 
through any. date or fpace. 

A month of peragration is the time of the moon’s revolu¬ 
tion from any part of the zodiac unto the fame again, and 
this containeth but twenty-feven days and eight hours. Brown. 

The moon has two accounts which are her months or 
years of revolution ; one her periodic month, or month of 
peragration, which chiefly refpefts her own proper motion or 
place in the zodiack, by which fhe like the fun perforins her 
revolution round the zodiack from any one point to the fame 
a ( r a in. Holder on Time. 

To Perambulate, v. a. [perambuio, Lat.j 

1. ‘To walk through. 

2. To furvey, by pafling through. 

Perfons the lord deputy fhould nominate to view and per¬ 
ambulate Irifh territories, and thereupon to divide and limit the 
f ame> Davies on Ireland. 

Perambetla / tion. n.f [from pei-ambulate.] 

1. The act of pafling through or wandering over. 

The duke looked dill for the coming back of the Armada, 
even when they were wandering and making their perambula¬ 
tion of the northern feas. Bacon. 

2 . A travelling furvey. 

France is a fquare of five hundred and fifty miles traverfe, 
thronging with fuch multitudes, that the general calcul, mace 
in the la fk perambulation exceeded eighteen millions. Howe/. 

Pe'rcase, adv. [par and cafe.] Perchance; perhaps. Not ufed. 

A virtuous man.will be virtuous in folitudine, and not only 
in theatro, though percafe it will be more drong by glory and 
fame, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion. Bacon. 

Pe'rceant. adj. [perfant, Fr.] Piercing; penetrating. 

Worid’rous quick and perceant was his fprjght 

As eagle’s eyes, that can behold the fun. Fairy Queen. 

Perceivable, adj. [from perceive.] Perceptible; fuch as 
•falls under perception. 

The body, though it really moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable diftance with fome other bodies, as fad as the ideas of 
our own minds will follow one another, feems to ftandftill; as 
• the hands of clocks. Locke. 


PER 

That which we perceive when we fee fia urt > * • 

by fight, is nothing but the termination of colour * Tf 
Percei'vably. adv. [from perceivable.] In fuch a mann 
may be be obferved or known. anner as 

To PERCEFVE. [percipio, Lat.] 

1. To difeover by fome fenfible effects. 

Confider, 

When you above perceive me like a crow, 

xlta. • ““ «■* 

JSUS*** *“• ***> r ° 

His fons come to honour, and he knoweth it not; Tndth^ 
are brought low, but he perceiveth it not. J 0 i x j v ^ 

’Till we ourfelves fee it with our own eyes, and perceiveX 
by our own underftandings, We are dill in the dark; l oc ^ 

How do they come to know that themfelves think when 
they themfelves do not perceive it. 5 r , 

3. To be affected by. ° C e * 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of tempefts before the air here below. Bacon 

Perceptibility, n.f. [fromperceptible.] 

1. The date of being an object of the fenfes or mind ; the Hate 
of being perceptible. 

2. Perception ; the power of perceiving. 

The illumination is not fo bright and fulgent, as to obfeure 
or extinguifh all perceptibility of the reafon. j]/j ore 

PERCE PTIBLE, adj. [perceptible, Fr. perceptus. Lat.] Such 
as may be known or obferved. 

No found is produced but with a perceptible blaft of the air, 
and with fome refiftance of the air ftruckcn. Bacon. 

When I think, remember or abftraft; thefe intrinfick ope¬ 
rations of my mind are not perceptible by my light, hearing, 
tafte, fmell or feeling. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

It perceives them immediately, as being immediately ob¬ 
jected to and perceptible to the fenfe ; as I perceive the fun by 
my light- Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

In the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the body, more 
good will accrue to mankind by attending to the large, open 
and perceptible parts, than by ltudying too much finer nerves. 

Pope's Effay on Man. 

Perce'ptibly. adv. [from perceptible.] In fuch a manner as 
may be perceived. 

The woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 

Perception, n.f [perception, Fr. perceptio, Lat.] 

1. The power of perceiving; knowledge; confcioufnefs. 

Matter hath no life nor perception , and is not confcious of 
its own exiftence. Bentley's Sermons. 

Perception is that aft of the mind, or rather a paflion or 
impreflion, whereby the mind becomes confcious of any thing; 
as when I feel hunger, third, cold or heat. Watts. 

2. The aft of perceiving; obfervation. 

3. Notion ; idea. 

By the inventors, and their followers that would feem not 
to come too fhort of the perceptions of the leaders, they are 
magnified. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. The date of being affefted by fomething. 

Great mountains have a perception of the difpofition of the 
air to tempefts looner than the vallies below; and therefore 
they fay in Wales, when certain hills have their nightcaps 
on, they mean mifehief. Bacon. 

This experiment difeovereth perception in plants to move 
towards that which fhould comfort them, though at a di¬ 
ftance. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

PERCEPTIVE, adj. [perceptus, Lat.] Having the power of 
perceiving. 

There is a difficulty that pincheth : the foul is awake and 
follicited by external motions, for fome of them reach the 
perceptive region in the moft filent repole and oblcurity or 
night: what is it then that prevents our fenfations ? GlanviL 

Whatever the lead real point of the effence of the percep¬ 
tive part of the foul does perceive, every real point of the 
perceptive muft perceive at once. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Perceptivity, n.f [from perceptive.] The power of per¬ 
ception or thinking. Locke. 

Perch, n.f [perca, Lat. perche, Fr.] 

Th 0 perch is one of the fifties of prey, that, like the pike 
and trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, he dare venture to 
kill and deftroy feveral other kinds of filh : he has a bo°k e 
or hog back, which is armed with ftift briftles, and all h| s 
fkin armed with thick hard feales, and hath two fins on is 
back : he fpawns but once a year, and is held very nutri¬ 
tive.. • Waltons Angler, 

Perch, n.f [pertica, Lat. perche, Fr.J 

1. A meafure of five yards and a half; a pole. 

2. [perche, Fr.] Something on which birds rooft or fit. 

For the narro wperch I cannot ride. Dr) 

To Perch, v. n. [percher, Fr. from the noun.] To lit or 

rooft as a bird. 

He percheth on fome branch thereby*, 

To weather him and his moift wings to dry. 
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The world is grown fo bad. 

That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not perch. Shak. 

The morning mufes perch like birds, and fing 
Among his branches. Crafhaw. 

Let owls keep clofe within the tree, and not perch upon 
the upper boughs. South’s Sermons * 

They wing’d their flight aloft, then ftooping low, 
Perch'd on the.double tree, that bears the golden bough. Dry. 

Glory like the trembling eagle flood 
Perch'd on my beaver: in the Granic flood. 

When fortune’s felf my ftandard trembling bore. 

And the pale fates flood frighted on the ftiore. Lee. 

Hofts of birds that wing the liquid air, 

Perch'd in the boughs, had nightly lodging there. Dryden. 

To Perch, v. a. To place on a perch. 

It would be notorioufly perceptible, if you could perch 
yourfelf as a bird on the top of fome high fteeple. More. 

As evening dragon came, 

Aflailant on the perched roofts. 

And nefts in order rang’d 

Of fome villatic fowl. Milton's Agoriiftes >. 

Percha'nce. adv. [per and chance.] Perhaps; peradventure. 

How long within this wood intend you flay ?— 

—Perchance till after Thefeus’ wedding day, Shakefp. 
Finding him by nature little ftudious, fhe chufe rather to 
endue him with ornaments of youth ; as dancing and fenc¬ 
ing, not without aim then perchance at a courtier’s life. Wotton. 

- Only Smithfield ballad perchance to embalm the memory 
of the other. L'EJlrange. 

Pe'rchers. n. f Paris candles ufed in England in ancient 
times ; alfp the larger fort of wax candles, which were ufu- 
ally let upon the altar. Bailey. 

Percipient, adj. [percipiens, Lat.] Perceiving; having the 
power of perception. 

No article of religion hath credibility enough for them; 
and yet tbefe cautious and quickflghted gentlemen can wink 
and lwallow down this fottifh opinion about percipient atoms. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

. Senfation and perception are not inherent in matter as fuch ; 
for if it were fo, every flock or ftone would be a percipient 
and rational creature. Bentley's Sermons. 

Pe'rcipient. n.f. One that has the power of perceiving. 

The foul is the foie percipient, which hath animadverfion 
and fenfe properly fo called, and the body is only the re¬ 
ceiver of corporeal impreffions. Glanville's Scept. 

Nothing in the extended percipient perceives the whole, 
but only part. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Perclose. n.f. [per and clofe.] Condufion ; laft part. 

By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond is underftood 
for fuch an one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh. 

To PE'RCOLATE. v. a. [ per.colo, Lat.] To ftrain. 

The evidences of faft are percolated through a vaft period 
a g es ; Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Percola tion. n. f [from percolate.] The aft of ftraining ; 
purification or reparation by ftraining. 

Experiments touching the ftraining and paffino- of bodies 
one through another, they call percolation. ° Bacon. 

Water pafling through the veins of the earth is rendered 
frefh and potable, which it cannot be by any percolations we 
can make, but the faline particles will pals through a tenfold 
filtre. Jg (l y on the Creation. 

To Percitss. v. a. [percuffus, Lat.] To ftrike. 

Flame perciffed by air giveth a noife ; as in blowing of the 
fire by bellows; and lo likewife flame percufjing the air 
ftrongjy Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 

Percussion, n.f. [percuffio, Lat. percuffion, Fr.] 

1. The aft of ftriking ; ftroke. 

With thy grim looks, and 
The thunder-like percuffion of thy founds. 

Thou mad’ft thine enemies fhake. Shakefp. 

The percuffion of the greater quantity of air is produced by 
the greatnefs of the body percuffing. Bacon. 

Some note, that the times when the ftroke or percuffion of 
an envious eye doth moft hurt are, when the party envied is 
beheld in glory. Bacon’s Effays. 

1 he vibrations or tremors excited in the air by prreuffton 
Continue a little time to move from the place of percuffion in 
concentric fpheres to great diftances. Newton's Opticks 

Marbles taught him percuffion and the laws of motion, and 

X a C AV tnh !S al motion ' Po P‘**lArbuthnot’s Scriblerus. 

2 ' Lftect of found in the ear. 

In double rhymes the percuffion is ftronger. Rymer 

ToweTwftriice!’ 7 ' ^ Strikin Si 

Inequality of founds is accidental, either from the roushnefs 
^mS/ Ulty ofthepafla S c ’ or from the doubling- of the 

n 'f' [perditio, Lat. perdition, Fr.] 

Deftruftion; ruin; deaffi. 

r* 5 pived » im P° rtin g the m eer perditio^ 

the Turkifh licet, every man puts himfelf in triumph. ‘ 
2 Shakefp. 


2 . 


Shakefp. Tempejh. 
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We took ourfelves for free men, feeing there was no dan¬ 
ger of our utter perdition, and lived moft joyfully; going abroad, 
and feeing what was to be feen. Bacon. 

Quick let us part! Perdition's in thy prefence, 

And horror dwells about thee ! Addifonk Cato, 

Lois. 

There’s no foul loft, 

Nay not fo much perdition as an hair \ 

Betid to any creature in the veflel 
Thou faw’ft fink. 

3. Eternal death. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of 
knowledge, all men’s falvation and fome men’s endlefe perdi¬ 
tion are things fo oppofite, that whoever doth affirm the one, 
muft neceflarily deny the other. Hooker, b. v.f 49. 

Men once fallen away from undoubted truth, do after wan¬ 
der for ever more in vices unknown, and daily travel towards 
their eternal perdition. Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 

Pe'rdue. adv. [This word, which among us is adverbially 
taken, comes from the French perdue, or forlorn hope : as per¬ 
due or advanced oontmd..] Clofe; in ambuflh. 

Few minutes he had lain perdue. 

To guard his defp’rate avenue. Hudibras . 

Pe'rdulous. adj. [from perdo, Lat.j Loft ; thrown away. 
There may be fome wandering perdulous wifhes of known 
impoffibilities ; as a man who hath committed an offence, may 
with he had not committed it: but to chufe efficacioufly and 
impoffibly, is as impoffible as an impoflibility. BramhalL 
Pe'rdurable. adj. [perdurable, Fr. perdur.o, Lat.] Laft- 
ing; long continued. A word not in ule, nor accented ac¬ 
cording to analogy. 

Confefs me knit to thy deferving with 
Cables of perdurable toughnefs. Shakefp. Othello . 

O perdurable lhame ; let’s ftab ourfelves. Shakefp. 

Pe'rdurably. adv. [from perdurable.] Laftingly. 

Why would he for the momentary trick, 

Be per durably fin’d ? Shakefp . Meafure for Meafure. 

Perduration. n. f [perduro, Lat.] Long continuance. Ainf 
PERE GAL. adj. [French.] Equal. Obfoletp. 

Whilom thou waft peregal to the beft. 

And wont to make the jolly fhepherds glad ; 

With piping and dancing, did pafs the reft. Spenfer. 
To Pe'regrinate.^ v. n. [peregrinus, Lat.] To travel; to 
live in foreign countries. Di£f. 

Peregrination, n. f [from peregrinus, Lat.] Travel; 
abode in foreign countries. 

It was agreed between them, what account he fhould give 
of his peregrination abroad. Bacon's Henry VII. 

That we do not contend to have the earth pafs for a para- 
dife, we reckon it only as the land of our peregrination, and 
k ett , er cou ntry. Bentleys Sermons . 

1 1, KiLCrKiNE. adj. [peregrin, old Fr. peregrinus, Lat.] Fo- 
reign; not native ; not domeftick. 

The received opinion, that putrefaftion is caufed by cold 
or peregrine and preternatural heat, is but nugation. Bacon. 
Io Pere'mpt. v. a. [peremptus, Lat.] To kill; to crufh. 
A law term. 

Nor is it any objeftion, that the caufe of appeal is perempted 
by the defertion of an appeal; becaufe the office of the iudee 
continues after fuch inftance is perejnpted. Ayli/fe. 

Pe^emption.^./ [peremptio, Lat. peremption, Fr.] Cruth • 
extinction. Lavy term. * 

This peremption of inftance was introduced in favour of the 
pubhek, left fuits fhould otherwife be renewed perpetual. 

Peremptory, adv. [from peremptory.] Abfohitely; poR- 
tively; fo as to cut off all farther debate. 

Norfolk denies them peremptorily. jy )a • 7 

nf ^TK°l f f ealC .f, or conclufively, touching the point 

the^execution 7 '*** ^ ™ deduce ^tneaL J 

the execution. Bacon's Holy War 

Some oigans are fo peremptorily neceffary, that the extin- 

guifhment of the fpints doth fpeedily follow, but yet fo as 

In all 3 " T Um ' ■ haturh Hilf 

In all conferences it was infilled peremptorily, that the kin? 
muft yield to what power was required. Cl/ir j ^ 

Some talk of letters before the deluee • W fW • endon ' 

of mere conjeaure, and nothing can be peremptorily Tier- 
mined either the one way or the other. W7 / , 

Never judge peremptorily on firft appearances. Cl^iA 
Pere mptoriness. n.f [from peremptory.] Pofttivenpfc . 
folute decifion ; dogmatifm. ^ ne ^ ’ 3 a ^ _ 

Peremptorinefs is of two forts • thp nmo o -jt . , 

“ S f^° Pini0n; ^ ° ther a> P°^venef s t S r 'ela e dng n maN 

nof commonly in 

° W , Moire, 
as dellroys all ; ^ 

As touching the apoftle, wherein he was fo refolute and 
■ peremptory, our Lord Jefus Chrift made manifeft untohiS 

ev#n 
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even by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no poffibility 
of errour. > Hooker. 

He may have fifty-fix exceptions peremptory againft the ju¬ 
rors, of which he fhall fhew no caufe. Spenfer. 

To-morrow be in readinefs to go; 

Excufe it not for I am peremptory* Shakefpeare. 

Not death himfelf 
In mortal fury is half fo peremptory , 

As we to keep this city. Shakefpear’s King John. 

Though the text and the do&rine run peremptory and ab- 
folute, whofoever denies Chrift, fhall affuredly be denied by 
him ; yet ftill there is a tacit condition, unlefs repentance 
intervene. South s Sermons. 

The more mod eft confefs, that learning was to give us a 
fuller difeovery of our ignorance, and to keep us from being 
peremptory and dogmatical in our determinations. Collier. 

He would never talk in fuch a peremptory and difeou- 
raging manner, were he not allured that he was able to 
fubduethe moft powerful oppofition againft the dodtrine which 
he taught. Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

Pere'nnial. adj. \perennis , Latin.] 

1. Lafting through the year. 

If the quantity were precifely the fame in thefe perennial 
fountains, the difficulty would be greater. Cheyne. 

2. Perpetual ; unceaftng. 

The matter wherewith thefe perennial clouds are raifed, is 
the fea that furrounds them. Harvey. 

Pere'nnjty. n. f. [from perennitas, Lat.] Equality of lafting 
through all feafons ; perpetuity. 

That fprings have their origin from the fea, and not from 
rains and vapours, I conclude from the perennity of divers 
fprings. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

PE'RFECT. adj. [perfeRus , Lat. parfait , Fr.] 

1. Complete; confummate ; finifhed ; neither defeftive nor re¬ 
dundant. 

We count thofe things perfeR, which want nothing requi- 
fite for the end, whereto they were inftituted. Hooker. 

2. Fully informed ; fully fkilful. 

Within a ken our army lies.; 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms, 

Our armour all as ftrong, our caufe the beft ; 

Then reafon wills our hearts fhould be as good. Shakejp. 

Fair dame ! I am not to you known, 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfeR. Shakefpeare. 

I do not take myfelf to be fo ptrfed in the privileges of Bo¬ 
hemia, as to handle that part; and will not offer at that 1 

cannot matter. . ^ acon : 

3. Pure; blamelefs; clear; immaculate. 1 his is a lenle 

chiefly theological. 

My parts, my title, and my perfect foul 
Shall manifeft me rightly. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou (halt be perfect with the Lord thy God. Deutr. xvm. 

4. Safe; Out of danger. . , , , ,, 

Thou art perfect then, our flnp hath touch d upon 
The deferts of Bohemia. Shakefpeare’s Tenter's Tale. 

To Pe'rfect. v. a. [perfeRus, from perficio , Latin ; parfaire , 

French.] „ , . •. 

I. To finifh; to complete ; to confummate; to bring to its 

^ifwe'iove one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love 
is perfefled in us. 1 Jth* iv. 12. 

'Beauty now muft perfect my renown ; 

With that I govern’d him that rules this lfle. Waller. 

In fubftances reft not in the ordinary complex idea com- 
monly received, but enquire into the nature and properties of 
the things themfelves, and thereby perfect our ideas of^their 

"^Endeavour not to fettle too many habits at once, left by 
variety you confound them, and fo perfeR none. oc e. 

What toil did honeft Curio take 
To get one medal wanting yet, 

And perfeR all his Roman fet ? 

2. To make fkilful; to inftrua fully. 

Her caufe and yours 

I’ll perfect him withal, and he fhall bring you 
Before the duke. Shakefpeare Me f re for Meafure. 

Pe'rfecter. [from perfeR.’] One that ma es per _ . 

V pJ. “ •gzsiiZ. 

to Jupiter the perfeRer. £ -> 

PERFE'CTION. n.f. {perfeR,0, Lat. perfeRion, tr.j 

1. The ftate of being perfedt. r \ 

Man doth leek a triple perfeRion ; ftrft a fenfua , g 

in thofe things which very life itfelf 
ceffary fupplements or as ornaments thereof, 
leaual, confiding in thofe things which none underneath m1 
fcanable of; lally, a fpiritu aland divine, confifting in thofe 
thin^swhereunto we ten'd by fupernatura. mea, here, but 

"""Tt isTjudgmimt maim’d and moft imperfea. 

That will confefs perfeRion fo could err 
Againft all rules of nature heavenly of faith 

Tr ue virtue being united to hezv^y g ^ 

makes up the higheft perfeRion. 


PER 

No human Underftanding being abfolutely fecured from 
miftake by the perfeRion of its own nature, it follows that 
no man can be infallible but by fupernatural affiftance. Tilloif. 
Many things impoffible to thought, 

Have been by need to full perfeRion brought. Dryden. 

2. Something that concurs to produce fupreme excellence. 

What tongue can her perfeRions tell, 

In whofe each part all pens may dwell ? Sidney. 

You knot of mouth-friends ; fmoke and lukewarm water 
Is your perfeRion. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

An heroick poem requires, as its laft perfeRion, theaccom- 
plifhment of fome extraordinary undertaking, which requires 
more of the aftive virtue than the fuffering. Dryden. 

3. Attribute of God. 

If God be infinitely holy, juft and good, he muft take de¬ 
light in thofe creatures that refemble him moft in thefe per¬ 
feRions. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To Perfection ATE. v. a. [perfeRionncr, Fr. from perfeRion.] 
To make perfect; to advance to perfection. This is a word 
propofed by Dryden , but not received nor worthy of reception. 

Painters and fculptors, chufing the moft elegant natural 
beauties, perfeRionate the idea, and advance their art above 
nature itfelf in her individual productions ; the utmoft mafterv 
of human performance. Dryden. 

He has founded an academy for the progrefs and perfettion- 
ating of painting. Dryden. 

Perfective, adj. [from perfeR .] Conducing to bring to 
perfection. 

Praife and adoration are actions perfeRive of our fouls. More. 
Eternal life fhall not confift in endlefs love ; the other fa¬ 
culties fhall be employed in actions luitable to, and perfeftm 
of their natures. Ray on the Creation. 

Perfe'ctively. adv. [from perfeRive.] In luch a manner 
as brings to perfection. 

As virtue is feated fundamentally in the intellect, fo per- 
feRively in the fancy ; fo that virtue is the force of reafon in 
the conduCt of our actions and paffions to a good end. Grew. 
Perfectly, adv. [from perfeR .] 

1. In the higheft degree of excellence. 

2. Totally ; completely. 

Chawing little fponges dipt in oil, when perfeRly under 
water, he cculd longer iupport the want of refpiration. Boyle. 

Words recal to our thoughts thofe ideas only which they 
have been wont to be figns of, but cannot introduce my per- 
feRly new and unknown fimple ideas. Locke. 

3. ExaCtly ; accurately. , 

We know bodies and their properties moft perfeRly. Locke. 

Pe'rfectness. n.f [from perfeR.] 

1. Completenefs. 

2. Goodnefs ; virtue. A fcriptural word. 

Put on charity, which is the bond of perfeRnefs. Col iii. 14. 

3. Skill. p , . e 

Is this your perfeRnefs ? hhakejp. 

PERFIDIOUS, adj. [perfidus, Lat. perfide , Fr.] Treache¬ 
rous ; falfe to truft ; guilty of violated faith. 

Tell me, perfidious , was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite. 

And fteal to mend your wages. Witdow and bat. 

Perfidiously, adv. [from perfidious .] Treacheroufly; by 
breach of faith. 

Perfidioufly 

He has betray’d your bufinefs, and given up 
For certain drops of fait, your city Rome. SbaMp- 

They eat perfidioufly their words. Hudibras. 

Can he not deliver us pofleffion of fuch places as would put 
him in a worfe condition, whenever he fliould perfidicujly re- 
new the war? ^mMiftelkmi!- 

Perfi'diousness. n. f [from perfidious.] The quality 

being perfidious. . . 

Some things have a natural deformity in them 5 as perjur), 
perfidioufnefs and ingratitude. _ Tdlotfens 

PERFI'DY. n.f. [perfidia, Lat. perfidie , Fr.] 1 readier), 
want of faith; breach of faith. 

Pe'rflable. adj. [from perfio, Lat.] Having the wind driver 

TcfpE'RFLATE. v. a. [ferflo, Lat.] To blow through. 

If Eaftern winds did perflate our climates more frequently, 

they would clarify and refrefh our air. m L 

The ftrft conftderation in building of cities, is to na 

them open, airy and well perflated. ^* *f blowing 

Perfla tion, n. f. [from perflate.] The ait of b % 

^Miners, by perflations with large bellows, give 'mbtwJW 
the air, which ventilates and cools the mines. 

To PERFORATE, v. a. [perforo, Lat.] To pieic 

t0 Draw°thebough of a low fruit tree newly budded 
twilling, into an earthen, 
then cover the pot with eart , i 

fruit. r n Bow- 

A perforated bladder does not fwell. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores, viackmort- 

In all the arterial perforated lhores. The 
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Yhe aperture was limited by an opaque circle placed be¬ 
tween the eve-glafs and the eye, and perforated in the middle 
with a little round hole for the rays to pafs through to the 
w ‘ Newton s Opt/cks. 

^ Worms perforate the guts. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

Perfora'tion. n.f. [from perforate.] 

The aft of piercing or boring. 

The likelieft way is the. perforation of the body or tne tree 
in feveral places one above another, and the filling of the 
h les Bacon. 

The induftrious perforation of the tendons of the fecond 
ioints of fingers and toes, and the drawing the tendons of the 
iviirrl ioints through them. More’s Divine Dialogues. 


I. 


7 

Fairy Ffueen. 
Shakefp. 


gently. 


third joints through 

2. Hole; place bored. . , 

That the nipples fliould be made fpongy, and with luch 
perforations as to admit paflage to the milk, are arguments 
of providence. Ray on the Creation. 

Perforator, n.f. [from perforate.] The inftrument of 

boring. .... 

The patient placed in a convenient chair, dipping the tro¬ 
car in oil, flab it fuddenly through the teguments, and with¬ 
drawing the perforator , leave the waters to empty by the 
canula. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Perfo'rce. adv. .[per and_ force.] By violence ; violently. 
Guyon to him leaping, ftaid 
His hand, that trembled as one terrifyd ; 

And though himfelf were at the fight difmayd. 

Yet him perforce reftrain’d. 

Jealous Oberon would have the child. 

But fhe perforce withholds the loved boy. 

She amaz’d, her cheeks 
All trembling and arifing, full of fpots, 

And pale with death at hand, perforce Ihe breaks 
Into the inmoft rooms. Peacham on Poetry. 

To PERFO'RM. v. a. [performare , Italian.] To execute ; 
to do ; to difeharge; to atchieve an undertaking ; to accom- 
plifh. 

All three fet among the foremoft ranks of fame for great 
minds to attempt, and great force to perforin what they did 
attempt. _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Haft thou, fpirit. 

Perform'd to point the tempeft that I bad thee ? Shakefp. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
Th’ unguarded Duncan ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I will cry unto God that performeth all things for 
ine. Pfalms lvii. 2; 

Let all things be performed after the law of God dili- 
;ntly. * 1 Efdras viii. 21. 

Thou, my love, 

Perform his fun’rals with paternal care. Dryden. 

Y ou perform her office in the fphere, 

Born of her blood, and make a new Platonick year. Dryd. 
To Perfo'rm. v. n. To lucceed in an attempt. 

When a poet has performed admirably in feveral illuftrious 
places, we fometimes alfo admire his very errors. Watts. 
Perfo'rm able. adj. [from perform.] Pra&icable; fuch as 
may be done. 

Men forget the relations of hiftory, affirming that elephants 
ha\e no joints, whereas their adtions are not performable 
without them. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Perfo'rm ance. n.f. [from perform.] 

1. Completion of fomething deflgned ; execution of fomething 
promifed. 

His promifes were, as he then was, mighty; 

But his performance, as he now is, nothing. Shakefp. 

Promifing is the very air o’ th’ time ; it opens the eyes of 
expectation : performance is ever the duller for his a£t, and 
but in the plainer kind of people, the deed is quite out of 
ule. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Perform the doing of it; that as there was a readinefs to 
will, fo there may be a performance. 2 Cor. viii. 11. 

The only means to make him fuccefsful in the performance 
of thefe great works, was to be above contempt. 1 South. 

2 . Compofition; work. 

In the good poems of other men, I can only be fure, that 
’tis the hand of a good mafter; but in your performances ’tis 
lcarcely poffible for me to be deceived. Dryden. 

Few of our comic performances give good examples. Clarif. 

3. Adfion ; fomething done. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befides her walking and other 
actual performances, what have you heard her fay ? Shakejp. 
Perfo'rmer. n.f [from perform.] 

1. One that performs any thing. 

The merit of fervice is feldom attributed to the true and 
exa& performer. Shakefp. 

2. It is generally applied to one that makes a publick exhibition 
of his fldll. 

To Perfricate. v. n. [perfrico, Lat.] To rub over. DiR. 
Perfu'matory. adj. [from perfume.] That which perfumes. 
PERbU'ME. n.f. [parfume, Fr.] 

1. Strong odour of iweetnefs ufed to give feents to other 
things. 


PER 

Pomanders and knots of powders for drying rheums are Hot 
fo ftrong as perfumes ; you may have them continually in voUt 
hand, whereas perfume, you can take but at times. 

Perfumes, though grofs bodies that may be fenfibly waltqd; 
yet fill the air, fo that we can put our nofe in no part «\ the 
room where a perfume is burned, but we fmell it. Dig y. 

2. Sweet odour ; fragrance.* 

No rich perfumes refrefh the fruitful field. 

Nor fragrant herbs their native incenfe yield. _ Pope-. 

To Perfume, v. a. [from the noun.] To feent ; to impreg¬ 
nate with fweet feent. 

Your papers 

Let me have them very well perfum’d^ 

Forjhe is fweeter than perfume itfelf 

To whom they go. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs. 

And hufht with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber. 

Than in th tperfum’d chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, ... 

And lull’d with founds of fweeteft melody ? Sbaxejp. 

Then will I raife aloft the milk-white rofe. 

With whofe fweet fmell the air fhall be perfum’d. Shakefp. 
The diftilled water of wild poppy, mingled at half with 
rofe water, take with fome mixture of a few cloves in a per¬ 
fuming pstn. Bacons NaturalHijloiy* 

Smells adhere to hard bodies ; as in perfuming of gloves, 
which fheweth them corporeal. Bacon s Nat. Hijh 

The pains fhe takes are vainly meant. 

To hide her amorous heart, 

’Tis like perfuming an ill Tcent* 

The fmell’s too ftrong for art. 

See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife, 

And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfumes the ikies ! 

Perfu'mer. n.f. [from perfume.] One whofe, 
fell things made to gratify the lcent. 

A mofs the perfumers have out of apple trees, that hath 
an excellent feent. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Firft iflued from perfumers fhops 
A croud of fafhionable fops. Swift. 

Perfu'nctorily. adv. [perfunRorie, Lat.] Carelefly ; neg¬ 
ligently. 

His majeftv Catting his eye perfunRorily upon it, and be- 


Granville.' 

Pope. 
trade is to 


lieving it had been drawn by mature advice, no fooner received 
it, than he delivered it to the lord-keeper. Clarendon, 

Whereas all logic is reducible to the four principal opera¬ 
tions of the mind, the two firft of thefe have been handled 
by Ariftotle very perfunRorily ; of the fourth he has faid no¬ 
thing at all. Baker's RefieRion on Learning: 

Perfunctory, adj. [perfunRorie , Lat.] Slight; carelefs; 
negligent. 

A tranfient and perfunRory examination of things leads 
men into conliderable miftakes, which a more correCt and ri¬ 
gorous ferutiny would have, deteded. Woodward. 

To Perfu'se. v. a. [perfufus , Lat] To tin&ure; to over- 
fpread. 

Thefe'dregs immediately perfufe the blood with melancholy, 
and caufe obftruclions. Harvey on Confumptionsi. 

Perhaps, adv. [per and hap.] Peradventure ; it may be. 
Perhaps the good old man that kifs’d his fon. 

And left a bleffing on his head. 

His arms about him fpread, 

Hopes yet to fee him ere his glafs be run. Flatman, 

Somewhat excellent may be invented, perhaps more excel¬ 
lent than the firft defign, though Virgil muft be ftill excepted* 
when that perhaps takes place., Dryden * 

His thoughts infpir’d his tongue. 

And all his foul receiv’d a real love. 

Perhaps new graces darted from her eyes, 

Perhaps foft pity chafm’d his yielding foul. 

Perhaps her love, perhaps her kingdom charm’d him; 

Smith * 

Pe'riapt. n.f. [7T£oioc7rrco.] Amulet; charm Worn as pre- 1 
fervatives againft difeafes or mifehief. Hanmer * 

The regent conquers, and the Frenchmen fly : 

Nowhelp, ye charming fpells and periapts. Shakefpeare. 
Peri'cardium. n.f. [tte^I and v.ctofloC-,fericarde, Fr.] 

The pericardium is a thin membrane of a conick ficriire 
that relembles a purfe, and contains the heart in its cavity : 
its bafts is pierced in five places, for the paflage of the veflels 
which enter and come out of the heart: the ufe of the peri¬ 
cardium is to contain a fmall quantity of clear water, which 
is feparated by fmall glands in it, that the furface of the 
heart may not grow dry by its continual motion. Quincy. 
Perica'RPium. n.f. [pericarps, Fr.]' In botany, a pellicle or 
thin membrane encompaffing the fruit or grain of a plant, or 
that part of a fruit that envelops the feed. 

Beiides this ule of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the leed, it ferves alfo for the fuftenance of animals. Ray. 
Pep.iclita tion. n.f [from pericliur, Lat. pericliter, Fr.] 

1. l he ftate of being in danger. 

2 . Trial; experiment. 
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Per ICR A kium. «./ . [from ir^) and cranium y pericrdne * Fr.] 
i he pericranium v s the membrane that covers the fkull : it 
is a very thin and nervo-us membrane of an exquifite fenfe, 
fuch as covers immediately not only the cranium, but all the 
bones of the body, except the teeth 5 for which reafon it is 
aJlo called the periofteum. Quincy 

Having divided the pericranium, I faw a Affine running the 
whole length of the wound. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Periculous. ad), [periculofus, Lat.J Dangerous; jeopar- 
dous ; hazardous. A word not in ufe. 

As the moon every feventh day arriveth unto a contrary 
iign, io Saturn, which remaineth about as many years in one 
iign, and holdeth the lame confiderati'on in years as the moon 
in days, doth caufe thefe periculous periods. Brown . 

Perie rgy. n.f [ttspi and sgy.ov.] Needlefs caution in an 
operation 3 unnecefiary diligence. 

Perige'e. )«./. [ttsPi and 3 perigee* Fr.] Is a point in 

rERlGE um. j the heavens, wherein a planet is faid to be in' 
its neared didance poflible from the earth. Harris. 

By the proportion of its motion, it was at the creation’ 
at the beginning of Aries, and the perigeum or neared point 

„ in Lil 7 a - Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Perihelium. n.f. (^7rfpt and vjAio? ; perihelie * Fr.J Is that 
fjpint of a planet’s orbit, wherein it is neared the fun. Harris. 

Sir Ilaac Newton has made it probable, that the comet, 
which appeared in 1680, by approaching to the fun in its 
perihelium , acquired fuch a degree of heat, as to be 50000 
years a cooling. . Cheyne's Philofoptical Principles. 

PE'RIL. n.f. [peril* Fr. perikel , Dutch 3 periculum* Lat.l 

1. Danger 3 hazard 3 jeopardy. 

Dear Pyrocles, be liberal unto me of thole things, which 
have nnfde you indeed precious to the world, and now doubt 
not to tell of your perils. Sidney* b. ii. 

How many perils do infold 

The righteous mair to make him daily fall. Fairy Kjueen. 

In the acd what perils (hall we find, 

If either place, or time, or other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter ^h’order now affign’d. Daniel. 

The love and pious duty which you pay. 

Have pafs’d the perils of fo hard a way. Dry den. 

Strong, healthy and young people are more in peril by 
pedilential fevers, than the weak and old. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Denunciation 5 danger denounced. 

I told her, 

On your difpleafure’s peril , 

She fhould not vifit you. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Perilous, adj. [perileux* Fr. from peril.'] 

1. Dangerous 3 hazardous 3 full of danger. 

Alterations in the fervice of God, for that they impair the 
credit of religion, are therefore perilous in common-Weals, 
which have no continuance longer than religion hath all re¬ 
verence done unto it. Hooke}-, b. v. /. 2. 

Her guard is chaftity, 

She that has that is clad in compleat Reel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen 
May trace huge foreffs and unharbour’d heaths, 

Infamous hills and fandy perilous wilds. Milton. 

Didfate propitious to my duteous ear. 

What arts can captivate the changeful feer : 

For perilous th’ aflay, unheard the toil 

T’ elude the prefcience of a God by guile. Pope. 

Into the perilous flood 

Bear fearlefs. Thomfon. 

2 . It is ufed by way of emphafis, or ludicrous exaggeration of 
any thing bad. 

Thus was th’ accomplifh’d fquire endu’d 
With gifts and knowledge perlous fhrewd. Hudibras. 

3. Smart 3 witty. In this fenfe it is, I think, only applied to 
children, and probably obtained its fignification from the 
notion, that children eminent for wit, do not live 3 a witty 
boy was therefore a perilous boy, or a boy in danger. It is 
vulgarly parlous. 

’Tis a per'lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable; 

He’s all the mother’s from the top to toe. Shakefp. 

Perilously. adv. [from perilous.] Dangeroufly. 

Pe'rilousness. n.f. [from perilous.] Dangeroufnefs* 

Perimeter. n.J. [orepi and y.irfu 3 perimetre* Fr.] The 
compafs or fum of all the fides which bound any figure of 
what kind foever, whether rectilinear or mixed. 

By compreffing the glafies ftill more, the diameter of this 
ring would increafe, and the breadth of its orbit or perimeter 
decreafe, until another new colour emerged in the centre of 
the laft. Newton's Optijcks. 

PE'RIOD. n. f. [periode* Fr. •mgtoSo^.] 

1. A circuit. 

2. Time in which any thing is performed, fo as to begin again 
in the lame manner. 

Tell thefe, that the fun is fixed in the centre, that the 
earth with all the planets roll round the fun in their feveral 
period thev cannot admit a fy 11 able of this new dodfrine. 

Watts. 
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3 ' A i.- ft u at f d n L Umbcr of y ears i a round of time, at the end < 
which the things compriled within the calculation (hall ‘ 
to the ftate in which they were at beginning. * urn 
A cycle or period is an account of years that has a beam 
nmg and end too, and then begins again as often as it^ 

We File a lefTer .fpace a cycle, and a greater by the name 
of period 3 and you may not improperly call the beginning 

a large the epocha thereof. HouTX 

4. 1 he end or conclufion. c ' 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnels ; 

But mine is made the prologue to their play. Shake ft 

1 here is nothing fo fecret that fhall not be brought to light 
within the compais of our world 3 whatfoever concerns this 
fublunary world in the whole extent of its duration, from the 
chaos to the laft period. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

What anxious moments pafs between 
T he birth of plots and their laft fatal periods. 

Oh ! ’tis a dreadful interval of time. Addifon 

5. The ftate at which any thing terminates. . ' 

Beauty’s empires, like to greater ftates. 

Have certain periods fet, and hidden fates. Sucklm 

Light-conferving 'ftones muft be fet in the fun before they 
retain light, and the light will appear greater or lefler, until 
they come to their utmoft period. Digbv 

6. Length of duration. 6 ^ 

Some experiment would be made how by art to make plants 
more laftmg than their ordinary period 3 as to make a lialk 
of wheat laft a whole year. Bacon's Natural Hj/lory. 

7. A complete lentence from one full flop to another. 

P eriods are beautiful, when they are not too lono-; f or f 0 
they have their ftrength too as in a pike or javelin. B. Johnf. 

Is this the confidence you gave me. 

Lean on it fafely, not a period 

Shall be unlaid for me. Milton. 

Syllogifm is made ufe of to difeover a fallacy, cunningly 
wrapt up in a fmooth period. - Locke. 

For the alliftance of weak memories, the firft words of 
every period i n every page may be written in diftindf colours. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

From the tongue 

Th’ unfinifli’d period falls. Thomfon's Spring. 

To Pe'riod. v. a . [from the noun.] To put an end to. A 
bad word. 

Youk letter he fleftres 

To thofe have fhut him up, which failing to him, 

Periods his comfort. Shakefp. Timon of Athens\ 

Periodical. } adj ‘ lP eriod h ue > Fr - Lorn period.] 

1. Circular 3 making a circuit 3 making a revolution. 

Was the earth’s periodick motion always in the fame plane 
with that of the diurnal, we fhould mils of thofe kindly in- 
creafes of day and night. Derharn. 

Four moons perpetually roll round the planet Jupiter, and 
are carried along with him in his periodical circuit round the 
fun. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Happening by revolution at fome ftated time. 

Aftrological undertakers would raife men out of fomeflimv 
foil, impregnated with the influence of the ftars upon fome 
remarkable and periodical conjunctions. Bentley. 

3. Regular.; performing fome aCtion at ftated times. 

The cbnfufion of mountains and hollows furnifhed me with 
a probable reafon for thofe periodical fountains in Switzerland, 
which flow only at fuch particular hours of the day. Addifon. 

4. Relating to periods or revolutions. 

It is implicitly denied by Ariftotle in his politicks, in that 
difeourfe againft Plato, who meafured the viciflitude and mu¬ 
tation of ftates by a periodical fatality of number. Brown. 

Periodically. adv. [from periodical.] At ftated periods. 
The three tides ought to be underftood of the lpace of the 
night and day, and then there will be a regular flux and re¬ 
flux thrice in that time every eight hours periodically. 

Broome• 

Peri'osteum. n.f [ts-^i and orsou 3 periojle* Fr.] 

All the bones are covered with a very fenfibie membrane, 
called the periofeu?n. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

Periphery, n.f [nsfi and (pigea y Peripherie, Fr.] Circum¬ 
ference. 

Neither is this foie vital faculty fuffleient to exterminate 
noxious humours to the periphery or outward parts. Harvey. 

To Periphrase, v. a , [periphrafer* Fr.] To exprefs one 
word by many 3 to expreis by circumlocution. 

Periphrasis, n.f [7 refppoco-ig y periphrafe* Fr.] Circum¬ 
locution 3 ufe of many words to exprefs the fenfe of one. 
as, for death, we may fay, the lofs of life. , 

They make the gates of Thebes and the mouths of tus 
river a conftant penphrafis for this number feven. Brown. 

She contains all blifs. 

And makes the world but her periphrafs. Cleavelan . 

„ They 
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They fhew their learning ufelefly, and make a long pert- 
phrafis on every word of the book they explain. Watts. 

The periphrafes and circumlocutions, by which Homer ex- 
prefies the Angle a& of dying, have fupplied fucceeding poets 
with all their manners of phrafing it. Pope. 

Periphra'stical. adj. [from periphrafs.] Circumlocutory 3 
exprefling the fenfe of one word in many. 

PeripneuMONY. \n.f and 7 rvfupov ; peripneumome , 

Peripn t eu m ° /nia * ) Fr.] An inflammation of the lungs. 
Lungs oft imbibing phlegmatick and melancholick hu¬ 
mours, are now and then deprehended fchirrous, by diflipa- 
tion of the lubtiler parts, and lapidification of the grofler 
that remain, or may be left indurated, through the grofs re- 
liques of peripneu?nonia or inflammation of the lungs. 

Harvey. 

A peripnewnony is the laft fatal fymptom of every difeafe ; 
for no body dies without a ftagnation of the blood in the 
lungs, which is the total extinction of breath. Arbuthnot'. 

To Pe RiSH. v. n. [perir* Fr. pereo, Lat.] 

1. To die 3 to be deftroyed 3 to be loft; to come to nothing. 

I burn, I pine, I perijh* 

If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shakefp. 

If I have feen any periflo for want of cloathing, then let 
tnine arm fall from my fhoulder-blade. Job xxxi. 29. 

He keepeth back his foul from the pit, and his life from 
perijhing by the fvvord. Jobxxyfm. 18. 

They perijh quickly from o£F the good land. Deui. xi. 18. 
I perijh with hunger. Luke xv. 17. 

The fick, when their cafe comes to be thought defperate, 
are carried out and laid on the earth to perijh without afliftance 
or pity. Locke. 

Chara&ers drawn on duft, that the firft breath of wind ef¬ 
faces, are altogether ai uleful as the thoughts of a foul that 
perijh in thinking. Locke. 

Fxpofing their children, and leaving them iri the fields to 
perijh by want, has been the pradiice. Locke. 

Still when the luft of tyrant pow’r fucceeds. 

Some Athens perijhes* or fome Tully bleeds. Pope. 

In the Iliad, the anger of Achilles had caufed the death of 
fo many Grecians 3 and in the Odyfley, the fubjeefts perijhed 
through their own fault. Pope. 

2. To be in a perpetual ftate of decay. 

Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we 
have of perijhing diftance, of which no two parts exift to¬ 
gether, but follow in fucceffion 3 as expanfion is the idea of 
lafting diftance, all whofe parts exift together. Locke. 

3. To be loft eternally. 

Thefe, as natural brute beafts made to be deftroyed, fpeak 
evil of the things they underftand ^ot, and fhall utterly 
perifo. 2 Peter ii. 12. 

O fufFer me not to perijh in my fins, Lord careft thou not 
that I perijh* who wilt that all fhould be faved, and that none 
fhould perijh. Moretons Daily Exereije. 

To PERISH, v. a. Todeftroy; to decay. Not in ufe. 

The fplitting rocks cow’r’d in the finking fands, 

And would not dafli me with their ragged fides 3 
Becaufe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, ' 

Might in thy palace perf Margaret. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perijh'd lord. 

Dry den. 

He was fo referved, that he would impart his fecrets to no¬ 
body 3 whereupon this clofenefs .did a little perijh . his under- 
ftandmgs.. „ _ Collier on Friendjhip. 

familiar now w r ith grief your ears refrain. 

And in the publick woe forget your own, 

_ , You weep not for a per jhfd lord alone. p Q p e . 

Pe rishable, adj. [from perijh-.] Liable to perifh 3 fubjeeft to 
decay 3 of fhort duration. 

V' e derogate from his eternal power to aferibe to them 
the fame dominion over our immortal fouls, which they have 
over all bodily fubftances and perijhable natures. Raleigh. 
I o thefe purpofes nothing can fo much contribute as me¬ 
als of undoubted authority not perijhable by time, nor con- 
hned to any certain place. Addifon. 

' a u prinCeS g reateft prefent felicity to reign in their fub- 
jects hearts 3 but thefe are too perifoable to preferve their me¬ 
mories, which can only be done by the pens of faithful hi- 
ltcrians. C '/> 

Hiiman nature could not Main the reflexion of hmL 
all its Ichemes and expeflations to determine with this frail 
and perijhable compofitiom of flefh and blood. Rovers. 

Thrice has he feen the perijhable kind 

Prt>, mCn deCay ' , Pope’s OJyJfo. 

deft u LE r\ S ?' ^ perijhable.} Liablenefs to be 

deftroyed 3 liablenefs to decay. 

Suppofe an ifland feparate from all commerce, but havino- 
nothing becaufe of its commonefs and perijhablenefs* fit to 
pply the place of money 3 what reafon could any have 
° enlar g e bis pofieflions beyond the ufe of his family. 

Locke . 


t R 1 ST a l t i c K. adj. [7r££if sAAw 5 perifaltique* Fr. ] 
rerytaltick motion is that vermicular motion of 


the gitfs* 
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which is made by the contradlion of the fpiral fibres, whereby 
the excrements areprefted downwards and voided. Ahiincy. 

The perifaltick motion of the guts, and the continual ex- 
preflion of the fluids, will not fuffcr the leaft matter to be 
. applied to one point the leaft inftant: Arbuthnot . 

Periste'rion. n.f. The herb vervain. Difi. 

Peristyle, h. f [pcriflilc* Fr.] A circular range of pillars. 
The Villa Gordiana'had a periflyle of two hundred pillars. 

Arbuthnot on Corns. 

Pe'risystole. n.f [7r£^i and (fsroXyi .] The paufe or inter¬ 
val betwixt the two motions of the heart or pulfe 3 namely, 
that of the fyftole or contra&ion of the heart, and that ot 
diaftole or dilatation. Didf. 

Peritone'um. n. f [7r-sgirovcuov 3 peritoine * Fr.] This lies 
immediately under the mufcles of the lower belly, and is a 
thin and fo ft membrane, which enclofes all the bowels 
’ contained in the lower belly, covering all the infide of its 
cavity. Dili. 

Wounds penetrating into the belly, are fuch as reach no 
farther inward than to the peritoneum. TVifeman. 

Pe'rjure. n. f. [perjurus* Lat.] A perjured or forfworn 
perfon. A word not in ufe. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjure * thou fimular of virtue. 

Thou art inceftuous. Shakefp . King Lear. 

To PE RJURE, v. a. [perjuro* Lat.] To forfwear3 to 
taint with perjury. It is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Who fhould be trufted now, when the right hand 
Is perjur'd to the bofoiru Shakefp« 

The law is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawlefs and difobedient, for perjured perfons. 1 Tim. i. 10. 
Pe'rjurer. n.f [from perjure.] One that fwears falfely. 

The common oath of the Scythians was by the fword and 
fire 3 for that they accounted thofe two lpecial divine powers, 

. which fhould work vengeance on the perjurers. Spenfer „ 

Perju'ry. n.f [perjiirium* Lat.] Falfeoath. 

My great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Cried aloud-What fcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falie Clarence, 

And fo he vanifh’d. Shakejp. Richard IIL 

Pe'riwig. n.f. [perruque* Fr.] Adfcititious hair 3 hair not 
natural, worn by way of ornament or concealment of bald- 
nefs. 

Her hair is auburn, mine is perfe<ft yellow 3 
If that be all the difference in his love, 

I’ll get me fuch a colour’d periwig . Shakefp. 

It offends me to hear a robufteous perizuig-paied fellow tear 
a paflion to tatters, to fplit the ears of the groundlings* 

Shak-efpeare . 

The fun’s 

Difhevtl’d beams and fcatter’d fires 
Serve but for ladies periwigs and tires 
In lovers fonnets. Donne » 

Madam time, be ever bald. 

I’ll not thy periwig be call’d. Clcaveland. 

For vailing of their vifages his highnefs and the marquis 
bought each a periwig* fomewhat to overfhadow their fore- 

hea J- J. ,,, ... . Cotton. 

1 hey ufed falle hair or penwtgs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

r rom her own head Megara takes 
A periwig of twifted fnakes, 

Which in the niceft fafhion curl’d, 

_ Like toupets. Swift’s Mifcellames. 

ToPe riwig. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs in falfc hair 
Now when the winter’s keener breath began 
To cryftallize the Baltick ocean, 

To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods. 

And \ periwig with fnow the bald-pate woods. Sylvefler 
Near the door an entrance gapes, y 

Crouded round with antick fhapes, 

Difcord perhvig'd with fnakes, 

See the dreadful ftrides fhe takes. 

Periwinkle, n.f 
1. A fmall fhell fiih 5 a kind of fifli fnail. 

Thetis, h represented by a lady of a brownifh complexion, 
her hair difteveled about her fhoulders, upon her head a co’ 

a. TyijA and e,ial0p ‘ hdls - 

a hath a flower cup, confining of one leaf 

that is divided into five long narrow legments : the flower alfo 
confifts of one leaf, which expands in form of a falver and 
is cut into five broad fegments: the pointal, which arifes’from 

huftT'orUds 6 fl H°T CUP ’ beC ° mCS a fruit compofeZf^w: 

feeds • to which °, bl ° ng ’ c y' indri ^, furrowed 

feeds, to which may be added, that this plant fhoots out 

many long creep,ng branches that ftrike out roots at thei^ 

' To Perk 1 . 
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PER 

To Perk. v. n. [from perch, Skinner .] To hold up the head 
with an afFeCted brifknefs. 

If you think it a difgrace, 

That Edward’s mils thus ptrks it in your face* 

To fee a piece of failing flefh and blood. 

Let the modeft matrons of the town 

Come here in crouds, and flare the {trumpet down. Pope. 

To Perk. v. a. To drefs ; to prank. 

’Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glifPring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VlII. 

Perk, adj. Pert ; brifk ; airy. Obfolete- 
My ragged ronts 

Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 

Peark as a peacock, but nought avails. Spcnfer. 

Pe'rlous. adj. [from perilous.] Dangerous; full of hazard. 

A perlous paffage lies. 

Where many maremaids haunt, making falfe melodies. 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 

Late he far’d 

In Phaedria’s fleet bark over the perlous (hard. Fa. Queen. 

Pe'rmagy. n.f A little Turkifh boot. Did?. 

Permanence. \ n -f [from permanent.] Duration; confi- 

Pe'rmanency. f ftency; continuance in the fame ftate ; laft- 
ingnefs. 

Salt, they fay, is the bafis of folidity and permanency in 
compound bodies, without which the other four elements 
might be varioufly blended together, but would remain im- 
compa&ed. Boyle. 

Shall I difpute whether there be any fuch material being 
that hath fuch a permanence or fixednefs in being. Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of nature hitherto, 
they argued its permanency and immutability for the future. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Such a punClum to our conceptions is almoft equivalent to 
permanency and reft. Bentley. 

PERMANENT, adj. [permanent , Fr. permanens, Lat.] Du¬ 
rable ; not decaying ; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeablenefs 
in the laws which God hath made, then muft all laws which 
he hath made be neceffarily forever permanent, though they 
be but of circumftance only. Hooker, b . iii. f. io. 

That eternal duration fhould be at once, is utterly uncon¬ 
ceivable, and that one permanent inftant fhould be commen- 
furate or rather equal to all fueceffions of ages. More. 

Pure and unchang’d, and needing no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence; 

Their joy fincere, and with no more forrow mixt, 

Eternity {lands per??ianent and fixt. Dryden. 

Permanently, adv. [from permanent.] Durably; laftingly. 
It does, like a compact or confiflent body, deny to mingle 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. Boyle. 

Perma'nsion. n. f [from permaneo, Lat.] Continuance. 

Although we allow, that hares may exchange their fex fome- 
times, yet not in that viciffitude it is prefumed ; from female 
unto male, and from male to female again, and fo in a circle 
without a permanfion in either. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pe rmeable, adj. [from permeo , Lat.] Such as may be 
puffed through. 

The pores of a bladder are not eafily permeable by air. Boyle. 

To PE'RMEATE. v. a. [permeo, Lat.] To pafs through. 
This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyfs, 
pervading not only the Mures, but the very bodies of the 
flrata, permeating the interflices of the fand or other matter 
whereof they confifl. Woodward"s Natural Hijlory. 

Pe'rmeant. adj. [j permeans , Lat.] Palling through. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts at the mouths of the meferaicks. Brown. 

Permea'tion. n. f. [from permeate.] The a£t of paffing 
through. 

Permi'scible. adj. [from permifeeo, Lat.] Such as maybe 
mingled. 

Permissible, adj. [permijfus, Lat.] What may be per- 

mitted. ^ ... 

Permi ssion, n.f. [permijfion, I r. permijfus , Lat.J Allow¬ 
ance ; grant of liberty. 

With thy permijfion then, and thus forewarn d. 

The willinger I go. Milton. 

You have given me y our permijfion for this addrefs, and en¬ 
couraged me by your perulal and approbation. Dryden. 

PERMISSIVE, adj. [from per mitt o, Latin.] 

i. Granting liberty, not favour; not hindering, though not 
approving. 

We bid this be done. 

When evil deeds have their permijfive pafs. 

And not the punifhment. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Hypocrily, the only evil that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone 

By his permijfive will, through heav’n and earth. Milton. 

v. Granted ; fuffered without hindrance; not authorifed or fa¬ 
voured. ... i • rr 

if this doth authorife ufury, which before was but permtjjive, 
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it is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuller It 
to rage by connivance. Bacon's Ejbys 

Thus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom us'd ) * 

Permijfive, and acceptance found. Miltons Par In /? 

ciad ' j : 

With what permijfive glory fince his fall 

Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton's Par, Loll 

Permi'ssively. adv. [from permijfive.] By bare allowance- 
without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriftian faith I 
would be glad to hear fpoken concerning the lawfulnefs, not 
only permijfively, but whether it be not obligatory to chrifliau 
princes to defign it. Bacon's Holy IVar . 

Permistion. n.f [permijlus, Lat.] The a£t of mixing 

To PE'RMIT. v. a. [permitio, Lat. permettre,Er.] 

1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
fame he permitteth with approbation either to be done or left 
undone. Hooker, b. ii. j ^ 

2. To fuffer, without authorifing or approving. 

3. To allow ; to fuffer. 

Women keep filence in the churches ; for it is not per¬ 
mitted unto them to fpeak. 1 Corinthians xiv. 34. 

Ye gliding ghofts, permit me to relate 
The myflick wonders of your filent ftate. Dryden. 

Age oppreffes us by the fame degrees that it inftruefs us, 
and permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen 
with our years, fhould retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 

We fhould not permit an allowed, poffible, great and 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without leaving 
any relifh, any defire of itfelf there. Locke. 

After men have acquired as much as the laws permit them, 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. Swift. 

4. To give up ; to refign. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’d, 

Live well; how long, how Ihort, permit to heav’n. Milton. 
If the courfe of truth be permitted unto itfelf, it cannot 
efcape many errours. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

To the gods permit the reft. Dryden. 

Whate’r can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoufly difplays before their fight; 

Laws, empire, all permitted to the fword. Dryden. 

Let us not aggravate our forrows, 

But to the gods permit th’ event of things. Addifon's Cato. 

Permi'T. n.f. A written permiffion from an officer for tranf- 
porting of goods from place to place, fhowing the duty on 
them to have been paid. 

Permi'ttance. n.f [from permit.] Allowance; forbear¬ 
ance of oppofition ; permiffion. A bad word. 

When this fyftem of air comes, by divine permittance , to 
be corrupted by poifonous acrimonious fleams, what havock 
is made in all living creatures ? Derham's Phyfico-Theolayy. 

Permi xtion. n.f. [from permijlus, Lat.] The adl of ming¬ 
ling; the ftate of being mingled. 

They fell into the oppolite extremity of one nature in 
Chrift, the divine and human natures in Chrift, in their con¬ 
ceits, by permixtion and confufion of fubftances, and of pro¬ 
perties growing into one upon their adunation. Brerewood. 

Permu'tation. n. f. [permutation, Fr. permutatio, Lat.J 
Exchange of one for another. 

A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bentley . 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully fitted for 
this ufe of permutation for all forts of commodities. Bay. 

To Permu'te. v. a. [permuto, Lat. permuter, Fr.] To ex¬ 
change. . 

PermuTer. n. f. [permutant, Fr. from permute.] An ex¬ 
changer ; he who permutes. 

PERNI'CIOUS. adj. [perniciofus, Lat. pernicieux, Fr.J 

1. Mifchievous in the higheft degree; deftructive. 

To remove all outpf the church, whereat they 
felves to be forrowful, would be, as we are perfuaded, hurt¬ 
ful, if not pernicious thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. /• IQ * 

I call you fervile minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Let this pernicious hour . 

Stand ay accurfed in the kalendar! fnl\y 

2 . [Pernix, Latin.] Quick. An ufe which I have found \onJ 
in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, 0 0 
not to be imitated. 

Part incentive reed . 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to tire. -r 

Perniciously, adv. [from pernicious.] Deftrudhvely; 

*S2’l£iX5-«*M, , E .« ** - 

pernicioufy againft their own conference, have openly 


All the commons 


Ajcham's Schooling. 

Hate him pernicioufy, and wifh him VIII- 

Ten fathom deep. .. Sty of 

...'^T^rroKTcco M C. rfrom ternicious.1 I he q ; 


Perni'ciousness. n. f. [from pernicious .J 
being pernicious 


Perni'city. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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PeRNI'city. n. f [from pernix.] Swiftnefs ; celerity. 

Others armed with hard fhells, others with prickles, the 
reft that have no fuch armature endued with great fwiftnefs 
or pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

PeroraTion. n.f. [peroratio, Lat.] 1 The conclufion of an 
oration. 

What means this paffionate difeourfe ? 

This peroration with fuch circumftances ? Shakefp. 

True woman to the laft—my peroration 
I come to fpeak in fpite of fuffocation. Smart. 

To Perpe'nd. v. a. [ perpendo , Lat.] To weigh in the mind ; 
to confider attentively. 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; 

Perpend. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Perpend, my princefs, and give ear. Shakefp. 

Confider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend 
the imperfection of their difeoveries. Brown. 

Perpe'nder. n.f. [perpigne, Fr.] A coping ftone. 

Pe’rpendicle. n. f [perpendicule, Fr. perpendiculum, Lat.] 
Any thing hanging down by a flrait line. Did?. 

PERPENDICULAR, adj. [perpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicularis, 
Latin.] 

1. Croffing any other line at right angles. Of two lines, if one 
be perpendicular, the other is perpendicular too. 

If in a line oblique their atoms rove. 

Or in a perpendicular they move ; 

If fome advance not flower in their race. 

And fome more fwift, how could they be entangPd. 

Blackmore. 

The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, de- 
feribed by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to 
the refle&ing or refraCting furface at the point of incidence. 

Newton's Opticks. 

2 . Cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun¬ 
tains to be four miles. BroWns Vulgar Errours. 

Perpendicular, n.f. A line crofting the horizon at right 
angles. 

Though the quantity of water thus rifing and falling be 
nearly conftant as to the whole, yet it varies in the feveral 
parts of the globe; by reafon that the vapours float in the 
atmofphere, and are not reftored down again in a perpendi¬ 
cular upon the fame precife traCl of land. Woodward. 

Perpendi cularly. adv. [from perpendicular. ] 

1. In fuch a manner as to cut another line at right angles. 

2. In the direction of a ftraitline up and down. 

Ten mafts attacht make not the altitude reach 
Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. ? Shakefp 

Irons refrigerated North and South, not only acquire a di- 
rea.ve faculty, but if cooled upright and perpendicularly , they 
will alfo obtain the fame. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Shoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, the ar¬ 
row will return to your foot again. jpy ore 

All weights naturally move perpendicularly downward. Ray 

Perpendicularity, n.f [from perpendicular.] The ftate 
of being perpendicular. 

The meeting of two lines is the primary elTemial mode or 
tlifferenee of an angle; the perpendicularity of thefe lines is 
the difference of a right angle. J Vatt p s L kL 

erpe nsion. n.f. [from perpend.] Confideration. Notin 
ule. 

Unto reafon able perpenfions it hath no place in fome 

T 0 C pF'R S pFTR ATF r Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Fo lLRl ETRAI E. v.a. [perpetro, Lat. perpetrer, Fr.] 

1. To commit; to act. Always in an ill fenfe. 

Hear of fuch a crime 
As p-agick poets, fince the birth of time, 

Ne er feign’d a thronging audience to amaze ; 

“ n p f rpetrated in our da ) ,s * Tate's Juvenal. 

My tender infants or my careful fire, 

Thefe they returning will to death require. 

Will perpetrate on them the firft defign, 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. 

The foreft, which in after-times, 
rierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A facred refuge made. n , 

2 ^erl,tu d t b J'oWr^ neUtra ' ^ with h£ 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit. 

Or fureft hand can always hit; 

For whatfoe’er we perpetrate. 

We do but row, we’re fleer’d by fate z 7 ... 

t E TK T A T / 0N - n - f - [ from ftrpLj Hudtbras ■ 

1 ne act of committing a crime. 

A defperate difeontented aflaflinate would after rh„ * . 

baV£ meer private Zfjf 

A woman, who lends an ear to a feducer mav hp Pr rui ’ 

2. A bad adio nl ferp “ ratim o{ the moft v ‘dent ads. Clfifa. 

fcieT«s, 7 wa S vs 0 Ltend ne - Venseance ’ or of own con- 

PeRpe'tua i rl d ,n J ur ^ us perpetrations. King Charles. 

i Never e r h Fr. perpetuus, Latin. 1 

*' Never ceafin Si «emal with ref[e<» t 0 futurity J 


Dryden. 


To 
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Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be. 

If you can be fo juft as I am true. Dryden~ 

2 . Continual; uninterrupted; perennial. 

Within thofe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton , 

By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of them is thrown out of the body. Arbuthnot. 

3. Perpetual ferew. A ferew which abls againft the teeth of a 
wheel, and continues its ablion without end. 

A perpetual ferew hath the motion of a wheel and the force 
of a ferew, being both infinite. Wilkin s Math. Magick , 
Perpetually, adv. [from perpetual.] Ccnftantly; conti¬ 
nually ; inceffantly. 

This verfe is every where founding the very thing in your 
ears ; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, fo that the fame 
founds are never repeated twice. Dryden - 

In paffing from them to great diftances, doth it not grow 
denfer and denfer perpetually ; and thereby caufe the gravity 
of thofe great bodies towards one another. Newton's Opticks. 

T. he bible and common prayer book in the vulgar tongue, 
being perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind of 
flandardfor language, efpecially to.the common people. Swift . 
o PERPETUATE. V. a. [perpetuer, Fr. perpetuo , Lat.J 
_ T. o make perpetual; to preferve from extinction; to eter¬ 
nize. 

Medals, that are at prefent only mere curiofities, may be 
of ufe in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the fame 
tim e perpetuate the glories of her majefty’s reign. Addifon . 

Man cannot devife any other method fo likely to preferve 
and perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a revelation, fo 
neceflary to mankind. Forbes * 

2. To continue without ceffation or intermiflion. 

What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding for ever in our ears \ to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity, ’till they awake 
from their lethargick fleep and arife from fo mortiferous a ftate, 
and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 

Perpetua tion. n.f [from peipetuate.] The aCl of making 
perpetual; mceflant continuance. 

Nounfhing hair upon the moles of the face, is the per - 
petuation of a very ancient cuftom. Brown's VuVar Errours. 

Perpetuity, n.f. [perpetuit'e, Fr. perpetuitas, Lat.] 

1. Duration to all futurity. 

n F u°rn m a n altCr laws > which God for perpetuity hath 
ellablifhed, were prefumption moft intolerable. Hooker. 

Yet ami better 

Than one that’s fick o’th’gout, fince he had rather 
Crroan fo in perpetuity, than be cur’d 

By the fure phyfidan, death. Shahfp. Cymbsline. 

1 ime as long again 
Would be fill’d up with our thanks ; 

And yet we fhould, for perpetuity , 

Go hence in debt. Shahfpeare's IVinter’s Tale. 

Nothing wanted to his noble and hetoical intentions, but 

to that which was in his time r ° hap - 

2. Exemption from intermiflion or ceffation 

of^tfftlif beginS again 35 0fte " aS itends ’ gf/* 

3. Something of which there is no end. Holder. 

pefZf. ° f P ° ttage f0r a birth - ri S ht . a Parent repaft for a 

The ennobling property of the pleafure, thaT^ccr^lTto”a 
man from religion, is, that he that has the property, may be 

The° aws e o P fT 7 n LtfsZons. 

1 he laws of God as well as of the land 

Abhor a perpetuity ihould ftand ; 

To PERPLeY 'T SS ’ r and J lan S fortune’s power. Pope, 
r T » t X '- ^plexus, Latin.] F 

1. To difturb with doubtful notions; to entaiwle • to mile 

sr:s %nfe ° r ambiguit ^ 

intoPerf,r atlyWWin biS m!nd > he determined to go 
cul^ns of philofophy, when he IhoJid^age 

aptToV^ tS 0 general £rUtHs > 

2. To make intricate; to involve; to complicate. ^ 

T . , Their way 

“ d '” »• 

oUr weak parts will lip 5 P rplexed, and too hard for 
fair view. P ’ lle °P en to the underflanding in a 

3 * T oPlague; to torment; to vex A r^r . L ° ch ' 

Chloe’s the wonder of her 4 , Pr0per ' 

Tis well her heart is tender. 

How might fuch killing eyes perplex 
With virtue to defend he?. 7 f ' ' n .„ 

ft Granville. 

RPLsx. 
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PER 


PerpLeR. 

difficult. 


adj. [perplex, Lat. perplexus, Lat.] Intricate j 
_ Perplexed is the word in ufe. 

How the foul dire&s the fpirits for the motion of the body* 
according to the feveral animal exigents, is perplex in the 
theory. Glanville's Scept. 

Perple'xedLY. adv. [horn perplexed.] Intricately; with in¬ 
volution. 

Perple'xedness. n.f. [from perplexed .] 

1. EmbarafTment ; anxiety. 

2. Intricacy; involution ; difficulty. 

Obfcurity and perplexednefs have been caft upon St. Paul’s 
Epiftles from without. Locke * 

Perple'xity. n.f [ perplexite, Fr.] 

1. Anxiety; diftration of mind. 

The fear of him ever fince hath put me into fuch perplexity, 
as now you found me. Sidney, b. ii. 

Perplexity not fuffering them to be idle, they think and 
do, as it were, in a phrenfy. Hooker, b. v,f. 3. 

The royal virgin, which beheld from far, 

Inpenfive plight and fad perplexity. 

The whole atchievement of this doubtful war. 

Came running faft to greet his vi&ory. Fairy ghteen. 

2 . Entanglement; intricacy. 

Let him look for the labyrinth; for I cannot difcern any, 
unlefs in the perplexity of his own thoughts. Stillingfleet . 

Perpota'tion. n. f. [per and poto , Latin.] The adf of 
drinking largely. 

Perquisite. n.f. [perquifttus, Lat.] Something gained by a 
place or office over and above the fettled wages. 

Tell me, perfidious, was it fit 
To make my cream a perquifite , 

And fteal to mend your wages. Widow and Cat. 

To an honeft mind, the beft perquifites of a place are the 
advantages it gives a man of doing good. Addifon . 

To what your lawful perquifites amount. Swift . 

Perquisition, n. f [perquifttus, Lat.] An accurate enquiry ; 

a thorough fearch. Ainfworth. 

Pe'rry. n.f [poire, Fr. from poire.] Cyder made of pears. 
Perry is the next liquor in efteem after cyder, in the or¬ 
dering of which, let not your pears be over ripe before you 
grind them ; and with fome forts of pears, the mixing of a 
few crabs in the grinding is of great advantage, making perry 
equal to the redftreak cyder. Mortimer. 

To PERSECUTE., v. a. [perfecuter, Fr. perfecutus, Lat.] 

1. To harrafs with penalties ; to perfue with malignity. It is 
generally ufed of penalties inflicted for opinions. 

I perfecuted this way unto the death. Ads xxii. 4. 

2 . To perfue with repeated a£ts of vengeance or enmity. 

They might have fallen down, being perfecuted of ven¬ 
geance, and fcattered abroad. Wifdom xi. 20. 

5 Relate, 

For what offence the queen of heav’n began 
To perfecute fo brave, fo juft a man ! Dryden. 

3. To importune much: as, he perfecutes me with daily felici¬ 
tations. . . T _ 

Persecu'tion. n. f. [perfection, Fr. perfecutio , Eat. from 

perfecute .] 

3. The a<ft or practice of perfecting. _ 

The Jews railed perjecution againft Paul and Barnabas, 

and expelled them. 5 0, 

Heavy perfection (hall arife 
On all, who in the worfhip perfevere 

Of fpirit and truth. . . Milton. 

The deaths and fufferings of the primitive chnftians had a 
great (hare in the converfion of thofe learned Pagans, who 
lived in the ages of perfection. Addifon. 

2 . The ftate of being perfecuted. 

Our necks are under perfection ; we labour and have no 
reft. . Dam.v. 5. 

Chriftian fortitude and patience had their opportunity in 
times of affli&ion and perfection. Sprat's Sermons. 

Persecutor, n.f [perfect cur, Fr. from perfecute.] One who 
harraffes others with continued malignity. 

What man can do againft them, not afraid. 

Though to the death ; againft fuch cruelties 
With inward confolations recompens d; 

And oft fupported fo, as (hall amaze r n 

Their proudeft perfecutors. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

Henry reje&ed the pope’s fupremacy, but retained every 
corruption befides, and became a cruel perfect or. _ Swift. 

Perseve'rance. n.f [perfeverance , Fr. perfeverantia,^ Lat. 
This word was once improperly acccented on the lecond lyl- 
lable.] Perfiftence in any defign or attempt; fteadinefs in 
purfuits; conftancy in progrefs. It is applied alike to good 
and ill. 

The king becoming graces. 

Bounty, perfev ranee, mercy, lowlinefs ; ,, , , 

I have no relifti of them. _ Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Perfeverance keeps honour bright: 

To have done, is to hang quite out of fafhion. 

Like rufty mail in monumental mockery. SbakeJpcare. 
They hate repentance more than perfeverance m a Unit. 


er. 


'on. 
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Wait the feafons of providence with patience and perh* 
ranee in the duties of our calling, what difficulties foever we 
may encounter L'Ef range. 

Patience and perjeverance overcome the greateft difr, 

culties. Clariffa 

And perfeverance with his batter’d fhield. Brooke 

Perseve'rant. adj. [perfeverant, Fr. perfeverans , Lat.] Pe r _* 
fifting ; conftant. Ainfworth 

To Persevere* v.n. [perfevero, Lat. perfeverer, Fr. This 
word was anciently accented lefs properly on the fecond 
fyliable.] To perfift in an attempt; not to give over; not 
to quit the defign. 

But my rude mufick, which was wont to pleafe 
Some dainty ears, cannot with any (kill 

The dreadful tempeft of her wrath appeafe. 

Nor move the dolphin from her ftubborn will ; 

But in her pride fhe doth perfevere ftill. Spenfe 

Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happinefs, and perfevere upright! 

Thus beginning, thus we perfevere ; 

Our paffions yet continue what they were. Dryden. 

To perfevere in any evil courfe, makes you unhappy ^ 
this life, and will certainly throw you into everlafting tor¬ 
ments in the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

PerseveRingly. adv. [from perfevere.] With perfeverance. 

To PERSI'ST. v.n. [perfifto , Lat. perjifler, Fr.] To perfe* 
vere ; to continue firm ; not to give over. 

Nothing can make a man happy, but that which (hall laft 
as long as he lafts ; for an immortal foul fhall perfifl in bein<r 
not only when profit, pleafure and honour, but when time 
itfelf fhall ceafe. South's Sermons. 

If they perfifl in pointing their batteries againft particular 
perfens, no laws of war forbid the making reprifals. Addifon. 

Persinstance. In. f. [from perfifl. Perfiftence feems more 

Persistency. ) proper.] 

1. The ftate of perfifting ; fteadinefs; conftancy; perfeverance 
in good or bad. 

The love of God better can confift with the indeliberate 
commiffions of many fins, than with an allowed perftflance in 
any one. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Obftinacy ; obduracy ; contumacy. 

Thou think’ft me as far in the devil’s book, as thou and 
Falftaff, for obduracy and perftflency. Shakefp. 

Persi'stive. adj. [from perfift.] Steady; not receding from 
a purpofe; perfevering. 

The protra&ive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perfftive conftancy in men. '* Shakefp. 

PE'RSON. n.f [perfonne, Fr. perfona , Lat.] 

1. Individual or particular man or woman. 

A perfon is a thinking intelligent being, that has reafon and 
refledtion, and can confider itfelf as itfelf, the fame thinking 
thing, in different times and places. Locke. 

2 . Man or woman confidered as oppofed to things, or diftinft 
from them. 

A zeal for perfons is far more eafy to be perverted, than a 
zeal for things. Sprat’s Sermons. 

To that we owe the fafety of our perfons and the propriety 
of our poffeffions. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. Human Being; confidered with refpedl to mere corporal ex- 
iftence. 

’Tis in her heart alone that you muft reign; 

You’ll find her perfon difficult to gain. Dryden. 

4. Man or woman confidered as prefent, adling or fuffering. 

If I am traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The rebels maintained the fight for a fmall time, and for 
their perfons fhewed no want of courage. Bacon. 

5. A general loofe term for a human behig ; one ; a man. 

Be a perfon' s attainments ever fo great, he fhould always 
remember, that he is God’s creature. Clarijja. 

6. One’s felf; not a reprefentative. 

When I purpofed to make a war by my lieutenant, 1 made 
declaration thereof to you by my chancellor; but now that 
mean to make a war upon France in perfon, I will declare ‘ 
to you myfelf. ^ Bacon's Henry 

The king in perfon vifits all around, 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found. 

And holds for thrice three days a royal feaft. 

7. Exteriour appearance. 

For her own perfon. 

It beggar’d all defeription. 

8. Man or woman reprefented in a fi&itious dialogue. 

All things are lawful unto me, ^faith t ^ e /1 a P°^^for 


Dryden. 


Shakefp . 
fpeak- 

ing,. as it feemeth, in the perfon of the chriftian & ent Hf 
the maintenance of liberty in things indifferent. ° 

Thefe tables Cicero pronounced under the perfon of '-rai » 
were of more ufe and authority than all the boo s o 
philofophers. Bakers Refiea,ons on LearmH 

From his firft appearance upon the ftage, in his new P e ’fi 
of a fycophant or jugler, inftead of his former /^ r * nce? 
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prince, he was expofed to the derifion of the courtiers and 
the common people, who flocked about him, that one might 
know where the owl was, by the flight of birds. Bacon. 

He hath put on the perfon not of a robber and a murtherer, 
but of a traitor to the ftate. Haywards 

10. Character of office. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; 

The image of his power lay then in me : 

And in th’ adminiftration of his law, 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shakefp. 

How different is the fame man from himfelf, as he fuftains 
the perfon of a magiftrate and that of a friend. South. 

11. [In grammar.] The quality of the noun that modifies the 
verb. 

Dorus the more blufhed at her fmiling, and fee the more 
fmiled at his blufhing ; becaufe he had, with the remem¬ 
brance of that plight he was in, forgot in fpeaking of himfelf 
the third perfon. Sidney. 

If fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon Angular has fo va¬ 
rious meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural is with greater 
latitude. Locke. 

Pe'rsonable. adj. [from perfon.] 

1. Handfome; graceful; of good appearance. 

Were it true that her fen Ninias had fuch a ftature, as that 
Simiramis, who was very perfonable , could be taken for him ; 
yet it is unlikely that fee could have held the empire forty- 
two years after by any fuch fubtilty. Raleigh. 

2. [In law.] One that may maintain any plea in a judicial 

court. Ainfivorth. 

Perso'nage. n.f [perfonage, Fr.] 

1. A confiderable perfon ; man or woman of eminence. 

It was a new fight fortune had prepared to thofe woods, to 
fee thefe great perfonages thus run one after the other. Sidney. 

It is not eafy to refearch the actions of eminent perfonages, 
how much they have blemiftied by the envy of others, and 
what was corrupted by their own felicity. Wotton. 

2. Exteriour appearance; air; ftature. 

She hath made compare 

Between our ftatures, fhe hath urg’d his height; 

And with her perfonage, her tali perfonage , 

She hath prevail’d with him. Shakefpeare. 

The lord Sudley was fierce in courage, courtly in fafhion, 
in perfonage ftately, in voice magnificent, but femewhat empty 

0 L matt i f- n- Hayward. 

3. Character affumed. 

The great diverfion is mafking: the Venetians, naturally 
grave, love to give into the follies of fuch feafons, when 
difguifed in a falfe perfonage. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

4. Character reprefented. 

Some perfons muft be found out, already known by hifto- 
ry, whom we may make the a&ors and perfonages of this 

fabIe * Broome's View of Epic Poems. 

Personal, adj. [perfcnel,\r. perfonalis , Lat.] 

1. Belonging to men or women, not to things ; not real. 

very man fo termed by way of perfonal difference only. 

a £r jci- Hooker, b. v. f. 1 q 

2 . Affe&ing individuals or particular people ; peculiar; proper 
to him or her; relating to one’s private adions or chara&er. 

For my part, 

I know no perfonal caufe to fpum at him ; 

But for the general. Shakefp. Julius C^efar. 

It could not mean, that Cain as elder had a natural do- 
mmion over Abel, for the words are conditional; if thou 
doeft well, and fo perfonal to Cain. Locke ^ 

Publick reproofs of fin are general, though by this they 
ofe a great deal of their effed; but in private conventions 
the application may be mom perfonal, aivi the proofs when fo 
directed come home. Rogers. 

3 - Biefent; not adting by reprefentative. 

The fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left, 

When he was perfonal jn the Irifh war. Shake! 5> 

4 - Exteriour; corporal. 

This herokck conftancy determined him to defire in mar- 
21 pnneefs, whofe perfonal charms were now become 
the leaft part of her character. Adidifn 

5 ‘ th Somethin S moveable ; fomething appendant to 

ffieperfon, as money; not real, as land. 

This fin of kind not perfonal 

But real and hereditary was. Davier 

■L n ul ?r*%-1 . A perfona] verb is that which has all the 

p fcna. .haTht C o^°th 0 /thi r d threePer ' 0nS 5 

Perf ° naL] ThC eXi(W " indi - 

atid haDninpl? n “ S TV 0 Inte " i S fem ;>g ents > ca P^le of a law, 
yond „ ‘ a 'n J m ' fery : tms t‘ r f« na >“1 extends itfelf be- 
whet-ebvtt" CXlftenCe t0 " haf is P aft ’ °"'y by confeioufnefs. 
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Personally, adv. [from perfonal.] 

1. In perfon; in prefence; not by reprefentative. 

Approbation not only they give, who perfonally declare tneit 

affent by voice, fign or aeft, but alfo when others do it in 
their names. Hooker, b. i. f. icu 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I font your meffage. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

There are many reafons* why matters of luch a wonder¬ 
ful nature fhould not be taken notice of by thofe Pagan wri¬ 
ters, who lived before our Saviour’s difciples had perfonally 
appeared among them. Addifon ; 

2. With refpecl to an individual; particularly. 

She bore a mortal hatred to the houfe of Lancafter, and 

perfonally to the king. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. With regard to numerical exiftence. 

The converted man is perfonally the fame he was before, 

and is neither born nor created a-new in a proper literal 
fenfe. Rogerses Sermons ; 

To Pe'rsonate. v. a. [from perfona^ Latin.] 

1. To reprefent by a fictitious or afliimed charadfer, fo as to 
pafs for the perfon reprefented. 

This lad was not to perfonate one, that had been long be¬ 
fore taken out of his cradle, but a youth that had been 
brought up in a court, where infinite eyes had been upon 
ffm* Bacon's Henry VIL 

2. To reprefent by adtion or appearance ; to a£E 
Her felf a while Ihe lays afide, and makes 

Ready to perfonate a mortal part. Crafhaw. 

3. To pretend hypocritically, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

It has been the conftant practice of the Jefuits to fend over 
emiffaries, with inftrudKons to perfonate themfelves members 
of the feveral fedts amongft us. Swift „ 

4. To counterfeit; to feign. Little in ufe. 

Piety is oppofed to that perfonated devotion,- under which 
any kind of impiety is difguifed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Thus have I played with the dogmatift in a perfonated 
fcepticifm. Glanvill's Scepf 

5. To refemble. 

_ The loft y cedar perfonates thee. Shakefp. Cymbeline , 

6. To make a reprefentative of, as in pidfure. Out of ufe. 

Whofe eyes are on this fovereign lady fixt. 

One do I perfonate of Timon’s frame, 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts to her. Shakefo. 

7. To deferibe. Out of ufe. 

I am thinking, what I fhall fay ; it muft be a perforating 
of himfelf; a fatyr againft the foftnefs of profperity. Shakefp. 

I will drop in his way fome obfeure epiftles 
Of love, wherein, by the colour of his beard, the 
Shape of his leg, the manner of his gait, the 
Expreffure of his eye, forehead and complexion. 

He fhall find himfelf moft feelingly perfonated. Shake ft earec 
Personation, n.f. [from perfonate.] Counterfeiting of an¬ 
other perfon. ° 

This being one of the ftrangeft examples of a perfohatlon 
that ever was, it deferveth to be difeovered and related at 

p 1 e u ‘ , Bacon's Henry VII* 

Personification, n.f. [from perfonify.] Profopopceia; the 
change of things to perfons : as, 

Confufion heard his voice. Milton 

To Pe rsonify, v. [from perfon.] To change from a thing 
to a perfon. 6 

Perspective, n. f. [perfpeflif, Fr. perfpicio, Lat.] 
i. A glals through which things are viewed. 

It it tend to danger, they turn about the perfpetiive , and 
fbew it fo little, that he can fcarce difcern it. Denham- 

it may import us in this calm, to hearken to the ftorms 

what*coaft°they ^ ^ difc -er from 

You hold the glafs, but turn the perfpeflhe. 

And farther off the leffen’d objea drive; Dryden 

F aith for reafon’s glimmering light fhall give 
Her immortal perfpediive . p - 

2 ' fn^} 6 - fcience b >" wh >ch things are ranged in pidure, according 
to appearance in their real fituation. ^ 

Medals have reprefented their buildings according to the 

3. V,“w 1 It*™' Add * n ° n *** &£. 

Lofty trees, with facred fhades. 

And perfpediives of pleafant glades. 

Where nymphs of brighteft form appear. 

PE 0 R P ZT IVE - Relatin S t0 fc&e of Vifionj 

loured^nd traniparent, we can rep’refent unto JouTCmi 

^ Quickfigfe 

and\uick"nfte^ng tender feel ‘ ng ’ as !t can „ be Pgfpj^cm 

oouth s Sermons. 

Perspica'ciousness. 
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Perspica'ciousness. n.f. [from perfpicaclous.] Quicknefsof 

fight 

Perspica'city. n.f. [ pcrfpicacite,, Fr.] Quicknefs of fight. 

He that laid the foundations of the earth cannot be ex¬ 
cluded the fecrecy of the mountains ; nor can there any thing 
efcape the perfpicacity of thofe eyes, which were before light, 
and in whole opticks there is no opacity. Brown . 

Perspi'cience. n.f [ perfpiciens , Lat.] The a£l of looking 
fharply. Didl. 

Pe'rspicil. n.f [ perfpicillum, Lat.] A glafs through which 
things are viewed ; an optick glafs. 

Let truth be 

Ne’er fo far diftant, yet chronology, 

Sharp-fighted as the eagle’s eye, that can 
Out-ftare the broad-beam’d day’s meridian, 

Will have a perfpicil to find her out, 

And through the night of error and dark doubt, 

Difcern the dawn of truth’s eternal ray, 

As when the rofy morn buds into day. Crajhaw. 

The perfpicil , as well as the needle, hath enlarged the ha¬ 
bitable world. Glanvill’s Scepf 

Perspicuity, n.f. [ perfpicuite , Fr. from perfpicuous.] 

1. Clearnefs to the mind ; eafinefs to be underftood ; freedom 
from obfeurity or ambiguity. 

The verfes containing precepts, have not fo much need of 
ornament as of perfpicuity. Dryden. 

Perfpicuity confifts in the ufing of proper terms for the 
thoughts, which a man would have pafs from his own mind 
into that of another’s. Locke’s Thoughts on Reading. 

2 . Tranfparency; tranflucency ; diaphaneity.. 

As for diaphaneity and perfpicuity it enjoyeth that molt 
eminently, as having it» earthy and falinous parts fo exa&ly 
refolved, that its body is left imporous. Brown. 

PERSPI'CUOUS. adj. [ perfpicuus , Latin.] 

1. Tranfparent; clear ; fuch as may be feen through ; diapha¬ 
nous ; tranflucent; not opake. 

As contrary caufes produce the like effects, fo even the 
fame proceed from black and white ; for the clear and per¬ 
fpicuous body effedeth white, and that white a black. Peacham. 

2 . Clear to the underftanding; not obfeure ; not ambiguous. 

The purpofe is perfpicuous even as fubftance, 

Whofe grolfnefs little chara&ers fum up. Shakefp. 

All this is fo perfpicuous , fo undeniable, that I need not 
be over induftrious in the proof of it. Sprat s Sermons. 

Perspicuously, adv. [from perfpicuous.'] Clearly ; not ob- 
fcurely. 

The cafe is no fooner made than refolved ; if it be made 
not enwrapped, but plainly and perfpicuoufly. Bacon. 

Perspi'cuousness. n.f. [from perfpicuous.] Clearnefs j free¬ 
dom from obfeurity. 

Perspi'rable. adj. [from perfpire.] 

1. Such as may be emitted by the cuticular pores.. 

That this attraction is performed by effluviums, is plain 
and granted by moft ; for Hedricks will not commonly at- 
trad, unlefs they attrad or become perfpirable. Brown. 

In an animal under a courfe of hard labour, aliment too 
vaporous or perfpirable will iubjed it to too ftrong a perfpiia- 
, tion, debility and fudden death. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Perfpiring; emitting perfpiration. Not proper. 

Hair cometh not upon the palms, of the hands or foies of 
the feet, which are parts more perfpirable : and children are 
not hairy, for that their (kins are moft perfpirable. Bacon. 
Perspiration, n f. [from perfpire.] Excretion by the cuti- 

Infenfible perfpiration is the laft and moft perfed adion of 
animal digeftion. . Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Perspi'ratjve. adj. [horn perfpire.] Performing the ad of 
perfpiration. 

To PERSPI'RE. v. n. [ perfpiro , Lat.] 

1. To perform excretion by the cuticular pores 

2 . To be excreted by the (kin. 

Water, milk, whey taken without much exercife, to as to 
make them perfpire, relax the belly. Arbuthnot. 

To Perstri'nge. v. *. [perjlringo, Lat.] To graze upon ; 

to glance upon. „ , , Dt * 

Persuadable, adj. [from perfuade.] Such as may be per- 

fuaded. , ^ , 

To PERSUA'DE. v. a. [ perfuadeo, Lat. perfuader , t r.J 

i. To bring to any particular opinion. 

Let every man be fully perfuaded in his own mind. 

Romans. 

We are perfuaded better things of you, and things that ac¬ 
company falvation. . Hebrews v\. 9. 

Jov over them that are perfuaded to falvation. 2 Efdras vii. 
Let a man be ever fo well perfuaded of the advantages of 
virtue, yet, till he hungers and thirfts after righteoufnefs, his 
will will not be determined to any adion in purfuit of this 

confefled great good. Lo J ke% 

Men ftiould ferioufly perfuade themfelves, that they have 
here no abiding place, but are only in their paffage to the 
heavenly Jerufalem. Wake’s Preparation for Death . 
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2. To influence by argument or expoftulation. Perfuafioii 
feems rather applicable to the paffions, and argument to the 
reafon ; but this is not always obferved. 

Philoclea’s beauty not only perfuaded , but fo perfuaded as 
all hearts muft yield : Pamela’s beauty ufed violence, and 
fuch as no heart could refift. Sidney ^ 

They that were with Simon, being led with covetoufneis* 
were perfuaded for money. 2 Mac. x. 20. 

To fit crofs-leg’d, or with our fingers pedinated, is ac¬ 
counted bad, and friends will perfuade us from it. Brown. 

I fhould be glad, if I could perfuade him to write fuch an¬ 
other critick 011 any thing of mine ; for when he condemns 
any of my poems, he makes the world have a better opinion 
of them. Dryden, 

g. To inculcate by argument or expoftulation. 

To children, afraid of vain images, we perfuade confidence 
by making them handle and look nearer fuch things. Taylor. 
4. To treat by perfuafion. A mode of fpeech not in ufe. 
Twenty merchants have all perfuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture. Shakefpeare. 

Persua'der. n.f. [from perfuade.] One who influences by 
perfuafion ; an importunate advifer. 

The earl, fpeaking in that imperious language wherein the 
king had written, did not irritate the people, but make them 
conceive by the haughtinefs of delivery of the king’s errand, 
that himfelf was the author or principal perfuader of that 
counfel. Bacon’s Henry VII, 

He foon is mov’d 

By fuch perfuaders as are held upright. Daniel’s Civil War, 
Hunger and thirft at once, 

Pow’rful perfuaders ! quicken’d at the feent 
Of that alluring fruit, urg’d me fo keen. Milton. 

PERSUA'SIBLE. adj. [perfuafibilis , Lat. perfuafible , Fr. from 
perfuadeo , Latin.] To be influenced by perfuafion. 

It makes us apprehend our own intereft in that obedience, 
makes us tra&able and perfuafible , contrary to that brutifh 
ftubbornefs of the horfe and mule, which the Pfalmift re¬ 
proaches. Government of the Tongue. 

PERSUA'SIBLENESS. n. f. [from perfuafible.] The quality of 
being flexible by perfuafion. 

Persua'sion. n.f [perfuafion, Fr. from perfuafus, Lat.] 

1. The act of perfuading; the aft of influencing by expoftu¬ 
lation ; the act of gaining or attempting the pafflons. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

For thou haft all the arts of fine perfuafion , 

Truft me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. Otway. 

2 . The ftate of being perfuaded ; opinion. 

The moft certain token of evident goodnefs is, if the ge¬ 
neral perfuafion of all men does fo account it. Hooker. 

You are a great deal abus’d in too bold a perfuafion. 

. Shakefpeare. 

When we have no other certainty of being in the right, 
but our own perfuafons that we are fo ; this may often be but 


making one error the gage for another. Gov. of the Tonga'. 

The obedient and the men of practice fhall ride upon thole 
clouds, and triumph over their prefent imperfections; till 
perfuafion pafs into knowledge, and knowledge advance into 
affurance, and all come at length to be completed in the 
beatifick vifion. Souths ermofts. 

Persua'sive. adj. [ferfuafif, Fr. from perfuade.] Having the 
power of perfuading ; having influence on the paffions. 

In prayer, we do not fo much refpeH what precepts art e- 
livereth, touching the method of perfuafive utterance in t e 
prefence of great men, as what doth moft avail to our own 
edification in piety and godly zeal. 00 (j' 

Let Martius refume his farther difeourfe, as well tor 
perfuafive as for the confult, touching the means that 
conduce unto the enterprizer * ' 

Notwithftanding the weight and fitnefs of the argu 
to perfuade, and the light of man’s intellect to meet t 1S P 
fuafve evidence with a fuitable aflent, no alien t 0 0 » 

nor were men thereby actually perfuaded. Soutos a 
Persuasively, adv. [from perfuafive.] In' fuch a man 
to perfuade. 

The ferpent with me 

Perfuafvely hath fo prevail’d, that I Jtfilton. 

Have alfo tafted. , te jj a 

Many who live upon their eftates cannot fo mucti » 
ftory, much lefs fpeak clearly and 
bufinefs. L f e a on the 

Persuasiveness, n.f [from perfuafive.] Innuenc 

pafflons. , . as n e- 

An opinion of the fuccefsfulnefs of the work ei d aU . 
ceflary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as eit e or 
thority of commands, or the perfuafruenef or f r 0 l ,' ta p. 
pungency of menaces can be. Hammond 0 
Persua'sory. adj. [perfuaforius , Lat. ftom perjua e. 
ving the power to perfuade. 

Neither is this perfuafory. 
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pert «jf. WeUhs ^i, Dutch i affert, French.] 

’• ^wakethe J«fand nimble fpirit of mirth ; 

Tum melancholy forth to funeraR. ^ JP 

On the tawny fands and fhelves, Milton. 

Trip th e-pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

^ nrtulant- with bold and garrulous loquacity. 

th *A kdv bids me in a very pert manner mind my own afeirs. 
Jilt pretend to meddlewithAetr hnnen. Add,{on. 

Scarce lift’nfed to their idle chat. 

Further than fometimes by afroWh, 

When they oTew ptert, to pull them down. J 

TnPERTA« n [pertineoy Lat.] To belong; to relate. 

T As men hate thofe that rifea that honour by amb> .on, 
which tertaineth not to them, fo are they much more odious, 

£ & f.„ b.«, 

A cheveron or rafter of an houfe, a very honourable bear¬ 
ing, is never feen in the coat of a king, becaule tt perty.ne^ 

to a mechanical protelhon. • T - a. 

PerteR eBRa'tion. [per znd terehvno, iM.] The* 

of boring through. . J 

Pertinacious, adj. [from pertihax.] 

x Obftinate * ftubborn j perverfely relolute. ^ ~ 

One of the difl'enters appeared to Dr. Sanderfon to be 
bold, fo troublefome and illogical in the difpute, as forced 
him to fay, that he had never met with a man of more per 
- ZcL confidence and lefs abilities. Walton. 

2 Refolute ; conftant; fteady. ■■ a > 

Diligence is a Heady, conftant and pertmaaous bniy ,. that 
naturalty leads the loul into the knowledge of that, which at 

firft feemed locked up from it. . J'cJZtew '- 

Pertinaciously, adv. [from pertmactms.] Oftinately , 

^The’y'Lv that freedom to me, which they pertinacioujly 
challenge to themfelves. . K.ng Charles 

Metals pertinachi'lly refill all tranfmutat.on ; and though 
one would think they were turned into a different fubftance, 
vet they do but as it were lurk under a vizard. Kay. 

1 Others have fought to eafe themfelves of all the evil of 
affliflion by deputing febtilly againft it, and fertmanmjly 
maintaining, that afifiaions are no real -tL b^only in 

imagination. . T J 

Pertina'city. in. f [ pertmana , Lat. from pertma- 

PeRTINACIGUSNESS. ) cious.] 

1. Obftinacy; ftubbornnd*s. , .- 

In this reply,- was included a very grofs mntake, and it 
with pertinacity maintained, a capital errour. Brown. 

2 Relolution ; conftancy. 

PE'RTlNACY. n.f [from pertinax.] 

1. Obftinacy ;• ftubbornnefs 5 perfiftency. 

Their pertinacy is fuch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they aflume another. . Du PP a - 

It holds forth th q pertinacy of ill fortune, in purfuing people 
into their graves. L’EJtrange. 

2. Refolution ; fteadinefs ; conftancy. 

St Gorgonia prayed with pafflon and pertinacy , till ihe 

obtained relief. \ ^ r * 

They with a pertinacy unmatch d, 

For new recruits of danger watch’d. Hudibras. 

Pe'rtinence. \n.J. [from pertineo, Lat.] Juftnefs of rela- 
Pe'rtinency. ) tion to the matter in hand ; propriety to the 

purpofe j appolitenels. , ... 

I have fhewn the fitnefs and pertinency of the apoftle s dif¬ 
eourfe to the perfons he addrefted to, whereby it appeareth 
that he was no babbler, and did not talk at random. Bentley. 
PE'RTINENT. adj. [pertinens, Lat. pertinent, Fr.] 

1. Related to the matter in hand ; juft to the purpofe ; not ufe- 
lefs to the end propofed ; appolite j not foreign from the thing 
intended. 

My Caution was more pertinent . 

Than the rebuke you give it. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

I fet down, out of experience in bufinefs, and converlation 
in books, what I thought pertinent to this bufinefs. Bacon. 

Here I fhall feem a little to digrefs, but you will by and 
by find it pertinent. ’ Bacon. 

If he could find pertinent treatifes of it in books, that would 
reach all the particulars of a man’s behaviour ; his own ill- 
fafhioned example would Ipoil all. Locke. 

2 . Relating ; regarding ; concerning. In this fenfe the word 
now ufed is pertaining. 

Men fhall have juft caufe, when any thing pertinent unto 
faith and religion is doubted of, the more willingly to incline 
their minds towards that which the fentence ot lo grave, wife 
and learned in that faculty fhall judge moft found. Hooker. 
Pe'rtinently. adv. [from pertinent.] Appofitely; to the 
purpofe. 


PER 

Be modefl and refe^ed in the 
fpeaking anfwenng P^e^no^rp ^ 

Pe'rtinentness n.f. [from t0 uch- 

Perti'ngent. adj. [pertiagem, Lat.] Keachi g 

ing. 

Pe'rtly. adv. [from pert. J 

*’ ^Ifilfd’n^other difference betwixt the common town-wits 

and the downright country fools, than that the firft j j ■ 
the wrong, with a little more gaiety; and the lail neither 
the right nor the wrong. 

2 Saucily j petulantly. 

Yonder walls, that pertly front your [own, 

Y °„d towers, whofe wanton tops do buls the « 

Muft kifs their own feet. Jr 

When you pertly raife your fnout, 

Fleer, and gibe, and laugh, and flout j 
This, among Hibernian afles. 

For fheer wit, and humour palles. J * 

Pertness. n.f. [from pert.] 

1. Brifk folly; faucinefs ; petulance. 

Dulnefs delighted ey’d the lively dunce, . 

Remembring fhe herfelf was pertttefs once. Vunctaa. 

2 . Petty livelinefs ; fpritelineft without force, dignity or ioli- 

dl There is in Shaftfbury’s works a lively t*rnufs and a pa¬ 
rade of literature ; but it is hard that we fhould be bound to 
admire the reveries. Waits’r Improvement of the Mmd. 

Pertra'nsient. adj: [pertranj.em, Lat.] Faffing over. Via. 

To PERTU'RB. \v.a. [perturbo, Latin.] 

Te PERTU'RBATE. \ lP 

1. To difquiet; to difturb j to deprive of tranquility. 

Reft, reft, perturbed fpirit. Shakejp. 

His wafting flefh. with anguifh burns, 

And his perturbed fo ul within him mourns. Sandys. 

2. To diforder ; to confufe ; to put out of regularity. 

They are content to fuffer the penalties annexed, rather 

than perturb the publiek peace. Charles. 

The infervient and brutal faculties controul d the fugge- 
ftions of truth ; pleafure and profit overfwaying the inftruc- 
tions of honefty, and fenfuality perturbing the reafonable 
commands of virtue. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The acceffion or fecefflon of bodies from the earth s lur- 
face perturb not the equilibration of either hemifphere. Brown. 
Perturba'tion. n.f [perturbatio, Lat. perturbation, Fr.] 

1. Difquiet of mind; deprivation of tranquillity. 

Love was not in their looks, either to God, 

Nor to each other; but apparent guilt, . 

And fhame, and perturbation, and defpair. Milton * 

The foul as it is more immediately and ftrongly afFeHed by 
this part, fo doth it manifeft all its paffions and perturbations 
by b. R#y on the Creation. 

2. keftlefthefs of paffions. 

Natures, that have much heat, and great and violent de¬ 
fires and perturbations, are not ripe for adlion, till they have 
palled the meridian of their years. . Bacon’s EJfays. 

3. Difturbance ; diforder ; confufion ; commotion. 

Although the long diflentions of the two houfes had had 

lucid intervals, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready 
to break forth into new perturbations and calamities. Bacon . 

4. Caufe of difquiet. 

O polifh’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep’ft the ports of flumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: fleep with it now. 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Sleeps out the watch of night. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

5. Commotion of paffions. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your temper, fathers; 

And, without perturbation, hear me fpeak. Ben.fohnfon. 
Perturba'tour. n.f. [yperturbator, Lat. perturbvteur, Fr.] 
Raifer of commotions. 

Pertu'sed. adj. [pertufus, Lat.] Bored; punched; pierced 
with holes. Didf. 

Pertu'sion. n.f. [from pertufus, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of piercing or punching. 

The manner of opening a vein in Hippocrates’s time, was 

by ftabbing or pertujion, as it is performed in horfes. Arbuth. 

2 . Hole made by punching or piercing. 

An empty pot without earth in it, may be put over a fruit 

the better, if fome few pertufions be made in the pot. Bacon . 
To PERVA'DE. v. a. [pervado, Lat.] 

1. To pafs through an aperture; to permeate. 

The labour’d chyle pervades the pores 
In all the arterial perforated fhores. Blackmore. 

Paper dipped in water or oil, the oculus mundi ftone 
fteeped in water, linen-cloth oiled or varnilhed, and many 
other fubftances foaked in fuch liquors as will intimately per¬ 
vade their little pores, become by that means more tranfpa¬ 
rent than otherwife, Nnvtons Opticks. 
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PER 

2. To pafs through the whole extenfion. 

Matter, once bereaved of motion, cannot of itfelf ac¬ 
quire it again, nor till it be ftruck by feme other body from 
without, or be intnnfically moved by an immaterial felt'- aftive 
Jubilance, that can penetrate and pervade it. Bent lev. 

What but God ? 

Pervades , adjufts and agitates the whole. Tbomfon. 

E paffing through [lFrom *” The aa of pervading or 

If fufion be made rather by the ingrefs and tranfeurfions of 
e a oms of fire, than by the bare propagation of that mo¬ 
tion, with which fire beats upon the outfide of the vefTels, that 
contain the matter to be melted ; both thofe kinds of fluidity, 
afenbed to faltpetre, will appear to be caufed by the pervafton 
of a foreign body. J r W / 

a ^' C P erver5 -> Fr. perverfus , Lat.] 

1. Diftorted from the right. J 

And nature breeds 

Perverfe, all monflrous, all prodigious things. Milton. 

2. (Jbftinate in the wrong; ftubborn ; untradfable. 

t Then for the teftimony of truth haft born 
Universal reproach ; far worfe to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care 
I o ftand approv d in fight of God, though worlds 
Judg’d thee perverfe. Milton's Paradife Loft . 

I o fo perverfe a lex all grace is vain. 

It gives them courage to offend again. Dryden 

3. Petulant; vexatious. 

Oh gentle Romeo, 

If thou doft love, pronounce it faithfully. 

Or if you think I am too quickly won, 

III frown and b c perverfe, and lay thee nay, 

So thou wilt wooe : but elfe not for the world. Shakefp. 
Perve rsely, adv. [from perverfe .J With intent to vex ; 
peeviihly; vexatioufly; fpitefully; crofsly ; with petty ma¬ 
lignity. J 

Men perverfely Jake up picques and difpleafures at others, 
ana then every opinion of the difliked perfon muft partake of 

his /f e * U , D *«9 °f P^ty. 

Men that do not perverfely ufe their words, or on purpofe 

fet themfelves to cavil, 1'eldom miftake the fignification of 
the names of Ample ideas. Locke 

A patriot is a dangerous poft, 

When wanted by his country moft, 

Perverfely comes in evil times. 

Where virtues are imputed crimes. Swift. 

Perverseness, n.f [ fxomperverfe .J 
I. Petulance ; peevifhnefs ; fpiteful croftnefs. 

A wholefome tongue is a tree of life; perverfenefs therein 
is a breach in the fpirit. Proverbs xv. 4. 

Virtue hath fome perverfenefs ; for fhe will 
Neither believe her good, nor others ill. Donne. 

He whom he wifhes moft, (hall feldom gain 
Through her perverfenefs ; but fhall fee her gain’d 
By a far worfe. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

I he perverfenefs of my fate is fuch, 

That he’s not mine, becaufe he’s mine too much. Dryden. 

When a friend in kindnds tries 
To (hew you where your error lies, 

Conviction does but more incenfe ; 

Perverfenefs is your whole defence. Swift. 

2. PerverAon; corruption. Not in ufe. 

Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants ; 
for they are often eftablifhed as lawful potentates ; but of 
fome perverfenefs and defection in the very nation itfelf. 

Bacon . 

Perversion, n.f. [perverfion,Yr. from perverfe.] The adl 
of perverting ; change to fomething worfe. 

Women to govern men, flaves freemen, are much in the 
fame degree ; all being total violations and perverfions of the 
laws of nature and nations. Bacon. 

He fuppofes that whole reverend body are fo far from dis¬ 
liking popery, that the hopes of enjoying the abby lands 
would be an effedlual incitement to their perverfion. Swift. 
Perversity, n.f. [perverfite, Fr. from per verje.] Perverfe¬ 
nefs ; croftnefs. 

^What ftrange perverfity is this of man ! 

W hen twas a crime to tafte th’ inlightning tree. 

He could not then his hand refrain. Norris. 

1 ° PERVE'RT. v. a. [perverta, Lat. pervertir , Fr,J 
I. 1. o diftort from the true end or purpofe. 

Inftead of good they may work ill, and pervert juftice to 
extreme injuftice. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

If thou feeft the oppreflion of the poor, and violent per¬ 
verting of juftice in a province, marvel not. Eccluf v. 8. 

If then his prpvidence 
Out of our evil leek to bring forth good, 

Our labour muft he to pervert that end. 

And out of good ftill to And means of evil. Milton. 

He has perverted my meaning by his glofles ; and inter¬ 
preted my words into blafphemy, of which they were not 
guilty. ' Dryden. 
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Porphyry has wrote a volume to explain this 
nymphs with more piety than judgment ? and an ° f the 
has perverted it into obfcenh ft and both ’aUeiriSuSV** 
2. To corrupt; to turn from the right; emptied n ^ 
which is to turn from the wrong to "the right. 0 ^ t0 C0I1Vert » 
1 he heinous and defpiteful adft 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, and how 
Me in the ferpent had perverted Eve 
Her hufband Ihe, to tafte the fatal fruit, 
t'vas known in heav’n 7iru » 

Perve-rter. n, J [from pervert.} Mdt ° n s I a ™df'loft. 
I. One that changes any thing from o- 0 od to . o 

not IT 3 Chil f i" dS his ° Wn i’ ar ™ ts his 
not be fo properly born, as damned into the world ’ Y ,1' 

°He That ?" S any u t '^ nS fr ° m the ri § ht P ur Pofe. h ■ 

He that reads a prohibition in a divine law flnrl 
well fatisfied about the fenfe he gives it left he^f^^ 
wrath of God, and be found a p„ verier of’his l aw Stiufe 

p “ v, £ flC,ous - '-j spi.rf.vSz~ 

peeviAlly contumacious. 7 UItlnat e; 

of feST devotions be effi cacious upon the mind of one 
Or the moft pervicacious young creatures ' cu ‘T 

B S~ y - ^ [from 

PeRVICA'cioUSNESS. } 

Pervica'city. ( [fervicacia, Lat. from pervicacious.] 

Pervi'cacy. j Spiteful obftinacy. J 

PE RVIOUS. adj. [pervius , Latin.J 
I. Admitting paflhge; capable of being permeatei 

The Egypt,ans ufed to lay, that unknown darknefs is the 
firft principle of the world ; by darknefs they mean God 
whole fecrets are pervious to no eye. 7 

. Leda’s twins 

Confpicuous both, and both in aa to throw 
1 heir trembling lances brandilh’d at the foe. 

Nor had they mifs’d ; but he to thickets fled, 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the deed. 

Thofe lodged in other earth, more lax and pervimfde- 
cayed m trait of time, and rotted at length. Woodward 
Perv ^g J permeating. This fenfe js not proper. 

What is this little, agile, pervious fire, 

I his flutt’ring motion which we call the mind l Prior 
1 n ' J ' tfr ° m pervious '] Qi ialit y of admitting 

The pervioufnefs of our receiver to a body much more 
fubtiie than air, proceeded partly from the looier texture of 
that gJafs tne receiver was made of, and partly from the enoS 
mous heat, which opened the pores of the glafs. Boyle. 

There will be found another difference befides that of per- 

p v * 0U J ne fi' Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Peru k e. n f [peruque , Fr.] A cap of falfe hair; a periwig 
put him on a linen cap, and his peruke over that. 

1 o l erl ke. v. *. [from the nbun.j To drefs in adfeititious 
hair. 

Peri/kemaker. n.f. [peruke and maker.] A maker of pe¬ 
rukes ; a wigmaker, 

Peru sal. [Irom perufe.] The acl of reading. 

As pieces of miniature muft be allowed a clofer infpecAon, 
lo this treatife requires application in the perufal. Woodward. 

It upon a new perufal you think it is written in the very 
lpint ot the ancients, it deferves your care, and is capable of 

^ PL%T7^ Ved - r Atterbury. 

I o PERU SE. v. a, [per and ufe.] 

1. To read. 

Perufe this writing here, and thou ftialt know 
The treafon. g hakeJ ^ Rhhard j L 

1 he petitions being thus prepared, do you conftantly fet 
apart an hour in a day to perufe thofe petitions. Bacon. 

Carefully obferve, whether he taftes the diftinguilhine per- 
fections or the fpecifick qualities of the author whom he 
penfes Addifon's Spectator, N Q 409. 

2. I o obferve ; to examine. 

I hear the enemy ; 

Out fome light horfemen, and perufe their wings. Shakef 
I’ve perus'd her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 

That they have caught the king. Shakefpearc. 

Myfeli I then perus'd , and limb by limb 
Survey’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

1 eru ser. n. f [from perufe.] A reader ; examiner. 

T. he difficulties and hefitations of every one will be ac- 
cording to the capacity of each perufer , and as his penetra¬ 
tion into nature is greater or lefs. Woodward. 

Pesadi •. n.f. 

Pefade is a motion a horfe makes in raiftng or lifting up his 
forequarters, keeping his hind legs upon the ground without 

Farriers DIB. 

PjESSARY. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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Pe'ssary. n.f [pejfarie , Fr.] Is an oblong form of medicine, 
made to thruft up into the uterus upon fome extraordinary 
occaftons. 

Of cantharides he preferibes five in a pejfary , cutting oft 
their heads and feet, mixt with myrrh. Arbutbnot. 

PEST. n.f. [pejle , Fr. pejlis, Lat.] 

1. Plague; peftilence. 

Let fierce Achilles 

The god propitiate, and th epejl affuage. Pope. 

2. Any thing mifehievous or deftrudtive. 

The pejl a virgin’s face and bofom bears, 1 

High on her crown a rifing fnake appears, > 

Guards her black front, and hiffes in her hairs. Pope. ) 

At her words the hellifh pejl 

Forbore. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Of all virtues juftice is the beft ; 

Valour without it is a common pejl. Waller. 

To Pe'ster. v. a. [;pefler , Fr.] 

1. To difturb ; to perplex ; to harafs ; to turmoil. 

Who then fhall blame 
His pefler d fenfes to recoil and ftart, 

When all that is within him does condemn 

Itfelf for being there. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

He hath not fail’d to pefler us with meflage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shakefpearc. 

We are pejlered with mice and rats, and to this end the 
cat is very ferviceable. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

They did fo much pefler the church and grofsly delude the 
people, that contradi&ions themfelves afferted by Rabbies were 
equally revered by them as the infallible will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

A multitude of fcribblers daily pefler the world with their 
infufferable fluff. D>yden. 

At home he was purfu’d with noife ; 

Abroad was pefler'd by the boys. Swift. 

2. To encumber. 

Fitches and peafe 

Pot pejl'ring too much on a hovel they lay. FuJJer. 

Confin’d and pefler dm this pinfold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being. Milton. 

Pe'sterer. n.f. [from pefler.] One that pefters or difturbs. 

Pe'sterous. adj. [from pefler. ] Encumbering ; cumberfome. 
In the ftatute againft vagabonds note the diflike the par¬ 
liament had of goaling them, as that which was chargeable, 
peflerous , and of no open example. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Pe'sthouse. n.f. [from pejl and houfe.] An hofpital for per- 
fons infe&ed with the plague. 

JPesti'ferous. adj. [from peflifer , Lat.] 

j. Deftru&ive; mifehievous. 

Such is thy audacious wickednefs. 

Thy leud, peflif'rous and diflentious pranks, 

The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakefp. 

You, that have difeover’d fecrets, and made foch peflife- 
rous reports of men nobly held, muft die. . Shakefp. 

2. Peftilential; malignant; infedtious, 

It is eafy to conceive how the fleams of pefliferous bodies 
taint the air, while they are alive and hot. Arbutbnot. 

Pe'stilence. n. f. [peftilence) Fr. pejlilentia, Lat.] Plague; 
peft; contagious diftemper. 

The redpeflilcnce ftrike all trades in Rome, 

And occupations perifli. 

When my eyes beheld Olivia firft, 

Methought fhe purg’d the air of peflilence. 

Pe'stilent. adj. [pefliltnty Fr. peflileiis , Lat.] 

1. Producing plagues; malignant. 

Great ringing of bells in populous cities diflipated pejlilent 
air, which may be from the concuflion of the air, and not 
from the found. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

To thofe people that dwell under or near the equator, a 
perpetual fpring would be a moft pejlilent and infupportable 
furnmer. Bentley s Sermons, 

2. Mifehievous ; deftru&ive. 

There is nothing more contagious and pejlilent than fome 
kinds of harmony ; than fome nothing more ftrong and potent 
unto good. Hooker , b.w.f 38. 

Hoary moulded bread the foldiers thrufting upon their 
fpears railed againft king Ferdinand, who with fuch corrupt 
and pejlilent bread would feed them. Knolles. 

Which prefident, of pejlilent import, 

Againft thee, Henry, had been brought. Daniel. 

The world abounds with pejlilent books, written againft 
this doftrine. Swift’s Mifallanies. 

3- In ludicrous language, it is ufed to exaggerate the meaning 
of another word. 

Ooe pejlilent fine, 

His beard no bigger though than thine, 

Walked on before the reft. Suckling. 

Pestile ntial, adj. [peflileneiel, Fr. pcjlilens y Lat.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of peftilence; producing peftilence; 
irife<ftious; contagious. 

Thefe with the air paffing into the lungs, infe& the mafs 
of blood, and lay the foundation of pejlilential fevers. Woodiv. 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 


PET 

Fire involv’d 

In pejlilential vapours, ftench and fmoak. Aaafon. 

2 . Mifehievous; deftrueftive ; pernicious. 

If government depends upon religion, then this fhews the 
pejlilential defign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and 
ecclefiaftical interefts. South s Sermons. 

Pe'stilently. adv. [from pejlilent.] Mifchievoufly; de- 
ftru&ively. 

Pestilla'tion. n.f. [fijlillum , Lat.] The a£t of pounding 
or breaking in a mortar. 

The beft diamonds are comminuble, and fo far from 
breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto pejlillation, and re¬ 
fill not any ordinary peftle. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

Pe stle. n.J\ [ J pijtillum , Lat.] An inftrument with which 
any thing is broken in a mortar. 

What real alteration can the beating of the pejlle make in 
any body, but of the texture of it. ^ Locke. 

Upon our vegetable food the teeth and jaws a£l as the pejlle 
and mortar. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

Pestle of Pork, n.f A gammon of bacon. Ainf 

Pet. n.f. [This word is of doubtful etymology ; from defpit , 
Fr. or impetus , Lat. perhaps it may be derived fome way 
from petit , as it implies only a little fume or Iret.] 

1. A flight paffion ; a flight fit of anger. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe. 

Drink the dear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unthankt, v/ould be unprais’d. 

Milton. 

If we cannot obtain every vain thing we alk, our next bu- 
finefs is to take pet at the refulal, L'EJlrange. 

Life, given for noble purpofes, muft not be thrown up in 
a pet, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

They caufe the proud their vifits to d-.lay. 

And fend the godly in a pet to pray. Pope. 

2. A lamb taken into the houfe, and brought up by hand. A 

Cade lamb. [Probably from petit , little.] Hanmer . 

PE'TAL. n.f [petalum^ Latin.] 

Petal is a term in botany, iignifying thofe fine coloured 
leaves that compofe the flowers or all plants : whence plants 
are diftinguifhed into monopetalous, whole flower is one con¬ 
tinued leaf; tripetalous, pentapetalous and polypetalous, 
when they confift of three, five or many leaves. ftjjuincy. 

Peta'lous. adj. [from petal.] Having petals. 

Pe'tard. \ n 'f' [P etard >V*- P eta 7 'do, Italian.] 

A petard is an engine of metal, almoft in the fhape of an 
hat, about feven inches deep, and about five inches over at 
the mouth : when charged with fine powder well beaten, it 
is covered with a madder or plank, bound down fail with 
ropes, running through handles, which are round the rim 
near the mouth of it: this peta> a is applied to gates or bar¬ 
riers of luch places as are deiigned to be furprized, to blow 
them up : they are alfo uled in countermines to break through 
into the enemies galleries. Military Dili. 

’Tis the fport to have the engineer 
Hoi ft with his own petar. Shakefpeare's Ha?nlet. 

Find all his having and his holding. 

Reduc’d t’ eternal noife and lcolding ; 

The conjugal petard that tears 

Down all portcullices of ears. Hudibras. 

Pete'chial. adj. [from petechia, Lat.] Peftilentially fpotted. 
In London are many fevers with buboes and carbuncles, 
and many petechial or lpotted fevers. Arbutbnot. 

JVter-wort. n.f This plant differs from St. John’s-wortj 
only in having a pyramidal ieed-veflel, divided into five 

ce ^ s * e Miller, 

PETIT, adj. [French.] Small; inconfiderable. 

By what fmall petit hints does the mind recover a vanifhincr 
notion ? South's Sermons. 

PETITION, n.f. [pttitio^ Latin.] 

1. Requeft; intreaty; Application} prayer. 

We muft propofe unto all men certain petitions incident 
and very material in caufes of this nature. Hooker. 

My next poor petition 

Is, that his noble grace would have fome pity 

Upon my wretched women. Shakefp. 

Let my life be given at my petition , and my people at my 

"■Cf- ,,, EJiher vii. 3. 

1 hou didft choofe this houfe to be called by thy name, and 
to be a houfe of prayer and petition for thy people, i Mac. vii. 

2 . Single branch or article of a prayer. 

Then pray’d that lhe might ffill poffefs his heart. 

And no pretending rival fhare a part; 

This \aH petition heard of all her pray’r. Dryden 

plicate 1 TI ° N ’ ^ ^ ^ fr0m ^ n0Un ‘J T ° folicit? H ^ fup- 

You have petition'd all the gods 
Formyprofperity. 'Shakefp. Coriolsmus. 

I he mother petitioned her goddefs to beftow upon them the 
greateft gift that could be given. Addifon . 

Petitio narily. 
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Peti'tionarily. adv. [frompetitionary.] By way of beeeine: 
the queftion. 3 65 b 

This doth but petitionarily infer a dextrality in the heavens, 
and we may as reafonably conclude a right and left laterality 
in the ark of Noah. 

r eti 'i ionary. n. J. [from petition.] 

1. Supplicatory; coming with petitions. 

Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Shakefp. 

It is our bafe petitionary breath 

That blows ’em to this greatnefs. Ben. Johnfon. 

2 . Containing petitions or requefts. 

Petitionary prayer belongeth only to fuch as are in them- 
lelves impotent, and ftand in need of relief from others. Hooker. 

I letuin only yes or no to queftionary and petitionary epiftles 
of half a yard long. ' Swift. 

Pet i riONER. n. f [from petition .J One who offers a pe¬ 
tition. 

When you have received the petitions, and it will pleafe 
the petitioners well to deliver them into your own hand, let 
your Secretary firft read them, and draw lines under the ma¬ 
terial parts. . Bacon. 

What pleafure can it be to be encumbered with depen¬ 
dences, thronged and furrounded with petitioners? South. 

Their prayers are to the reproach of the petitioners, and 
to the confufion of vain defires. UEjirange . 

His woes broke out, and begg’d relief 

With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief. Dryden. 

T he Roman matrons prefented a petition to the fathers; 
this railed lo much raillery upon the petitioners , that the 
ladies never after offered to direct the lawgivers of their 

_ C0UIltrv - . Addifon. 

Peti tory, adj. [petit or ius, Lat. petiioire, Fr.] Petitioning; 
claiming the property of any thing. . Awf. 

Petre. n.f. [from petra, a ft one.] Nitre; fait petre. See 
Nitre. 

Powder made of impure and greafy petre, hath but a weak 
emiifion, and gives but a faint report! Brown. 

The veffel was firft well nealed to prevent cracking, and 
covered to prevent the falling in of any thing, that might 
unfeafonably kindle the petre . Boyle. 

Nitre, while it is in its native ftate, is called petre-falt, 
when refined falt-petre. Woodward. 

Petre scent. adj. [petrefcens, Lat.] Growing ftone; be¬ 
coming ftone. 

A cave, from whofe arched roof there dropped down a 
pctrefcent liquor, which oftentimes before it could fall to the 
ground congealed. Boyle. 

Petrifaction, n.f. [from petrifio, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of turning to ftone; the ftate of being turned to 
ftone. 

Its concretive fpirit has the feeds of petrifaction and gorgon 
within itfelf. Brown. 

2 . That which is made ftone. 

Look over the variety of beautiful {bells, petrifactions, 
ores, minerals, ftones, and other natural curiofities. Cheyne. 

Pet p i'factive. [from petrifacio, Lat.] Having the power 
to form ftone. 

There are many to be found, which are but the Japi- 
defcences and petr if active mutation of bodies. Brown. 

Petrification. n.f [petrification, Fr. from petrify.] A body 
formed by changing other matter to ftone. 

In thele ftrange pet) if cations , the hardening of the bodies 
feems to be effected principally, if not only, as in the indu¬ 
ration of the fluid fubftattces of an egg into a chick, by al¬ 
tering the dilpofition of their parts. Boyle. 

Petri'fick. adj. [ petrificus, Lat.] Having the power to 
change to ftone. 

The aggregated foil 

Death with his mace petrifick, cold and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Miltons Paradife Lofi. 

To Petrify, v. a. [ petrifier, Fr. petra and fo, Lat.] To 
change to ftone. 

Schifm is markt out by the apoftle to the Hebrews, as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces induration. Decay of Piety. 

Though their fouls be not yet wholly petrified , yet every . 
a£I of fin makes gradual approaches to it. Decay of Piety. 

A few refemble petrified wood. Woodward. 

Full in the midft of Euclid dip at once. 

And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pope. 

To Petrify, v.n. To become ftone. 

Like Niobewe marble grow. 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

Petrol. 7 r _ . _ _ 

Petroleum. \ n 'f* l>"^, Fr.] 

Petrol or petroleum is a liquid bitumen, black, floating on 

• the water of fpriiigs. Woodward. 

Fe'tronel. n. f. [ petrinal , Fr.] A piftol ; a fmall gun uted 
by a horfeman. 

And he with pctroriel upheav’d, 

Inftead of fhield the blow receiv’d. 

The gun recoil’d as well it might. Hudibras. 

Pf/tticoat. n. f. petit and coat. J The lower part of a wo¬ 
man’s drefs. 7 


PET 

Wh« trade art thou, Fuble ?-a woman’s tdylor fi. 
Wilt thou make as many holes in an enemy’s battle ’Ja" 
halt done in a woman’s petticoat ? of dS th °u 

Her feet beneath her petticoat , 0ake fpeare. 

Like little mice, ftole in and out. 

As if they fear’d the light. ~ 

It is a great compliment to the fex, that thfe virtue'^ 
generally fnewn i n petticoats. j s .are 

To fifty chofen fylphs, of ftpecial note, 4dd fon. 

We truft th’ important charge, the petticoat ; 

Oft have we known that fevenfold fence to fail 
Though ftiff with hoops, and arm’d with ribs of whal 

PSTTIFO'GGER. n.f. [corrupted from 

vogue, Fr.] A petty fmall-rate lawyer. * tlt and 

The worft conditioned and leaft cliented p,tivom,n ™ 
under the fweet bait of revenge, more plentiful profecut J r 

3 ,OI Your pettifoggers damn theirtilf 

To fhare with knaves in cheating fools. tj ... 

Confider, my dear, how indecent it is to abandon* 
fhop and follow pettifoggers ; there is hardly a pIe H beti?^ 
two country efquires about a barren acre, but you draw your 
felf m as bad, iurety or lolicitor. Arbuihnofs ffi/i. of Yi n 
Phyficians are apt to defpife empiricks, lawyers 
loggers, merchants and pedlars. ' ’ ^ ttl f 

Pe-ttiness «./ [from petty .Smallnefs ; littlenefs ; in “f 
iiderablenefs ; unimportance. C n ' 

The Ioffes we have borne, the fubje&s we 

Have loft, and the difgrace we have digefted ; 

To anfwer which, his pettinefs would bow under. Shakeft, 
Pe ttish. adj. [from pet.] Fretful; peevifh. JP ' 

Nor doth their childhood prove their innocence • 

They’re froward, pettijh, and unus’d to fmile. ’ Creech 
Pettishness n.f. [from pettijh.] Fretfulnefs; peeviWs 

Like children, when we lofe our favourite plaything we 
throw away the reft in a fit of pettifhnefs. 3 AVf 

PettEtoes. n.f [petty and toe.] 

1. The feet of a fucking pig. 

2. Feet in contempt. 

My good clown grew fo in love with the wenches fong, 
that he would not ftir his pettitoes, till he had both tune and 

n v Shakejpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

ppS [I^ban.] _ The breaft; figurative by privacy. 
PETTY, adj . [petit, Fr.] Small; incofifiderable; inferiour: 
little. 

When he had no power 5 

But was a petty fervant to the ftate, 

He was your enemy. Shakefpeare't Corwhnm. 

It is a common experience, that dogs know the doer-killer 1 
when as in time of infe&ion, fome petty fellow is^fentout 
to kill the dogs. Bactm - S Nat , 

It importeth not much, fome petty alteration or difference 
it may make i* 

W ill krod incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs. Milton. 

From thence a thoufand lefler poets fprurrg. 

Like petty princes from the fall of Rome. Denham. 

They believe one only chief and great God, which hath 
been from all eternity; who when he propofed to make the 
world, made firft other gods of a principal order; and after, 
the fun, moon and ftars, as petty gods. Stillinfleet. 

By all I have read of petty commonwealths, as well as the 
great ones, it feems to me, that a free people do of them- 
felves divide into three powers. Swift. 

Bolonia water’d by the petty Rhine. Addifon. 

Can there an example be given, in the whole eourfe of 
this war, where we have treated the pettiejl prince, with 
whom we have had to deal, in fo contemptuous a manner. 

Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Pe'ttcoy. n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Pe tulance, tn.f [petidance, Fr. petulantia, Lat.] Sauci- 
Pe'tulancy. 5 nefs ; peevifhnefs ; wantonnefs. 

It was excellently faid of that philofopher, that there was 
a wall or parapet of teeth fet in our mouth, to reftrain the 
petulancy of our words. Ben. Johnfon. 

Such was others petulancy, that they joyed to fee their bet¬ 
ters fhamefully outraged and abufed. King Charles . 

^Vife men Knew that which looked like pride in fome, and 
like petidance in others, would, by experience in affairs and 
converfation amongft men, be in time wrought off. Clarendon . 

However their numbers, as well as their infolence and per- 
verfenefs increafed, many inftances of petulancy and fcurrility 
are to be feen in their pamphlets. Swift. 

There appears in our age a pride and petulancy in youth, 
zealous to caft off the ientiments of their fathers and 
teachers. Watts's Logick . 

Petulant, adj. [petulans, Lat. petulant, Fr.] 

1. Saucy; perverfe. 

If the opponent fees vidlory to incline to his fide, let him 
(hew the force of his argument, without too importunate and 
petulant demands of an anfwer. Watts* 

2. Wanton. 
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Wanton. . , . , , , r 

The tongue of a man is fo petulant, and his thoughts 10 

variable, that one ftiould not lay too great ftrefs upon any 
- ‘ ‘ Spectator, N° 439. 


With petulance : with 


prefent fpeeches and opinions 
Petu'lantly. adv . [from petulant.] 
faucy pertnefs. 

Pew. n.f [puye, Dutch.] A feat inclofed in a church. 

When Sir Thomas More was lord chancellor, he did ufe, 
at mafs, to fit in the chancel, and his lady in a pew. Bacon. 

Should our fex take it into their heads to wear 
breeches at church, a man and his wife would 


pew. 

Pe'WFT. n.f [piewit, Dutch.] 

1. A water fowl. 

We reckon the dip-chick, fo named of his 
littlenefs, puffins, pewets, meawes. 

2. The lapwing 


trunk 
fill a whole 
Addifon. 


diving and 
Carew. 
Ainf 


PE'WTER. n.f [peauter, Dutch.] A compound of metals; 
an artificial metal. 

Coarfe pewter is made of fine tin and lead. Bacon. 

The pewter, into which no water could enter* became 
more white, and liker to filver, and lefs flexible. Bacon. 

Pewter diflies, with water in them, will not melt eafily, 
but v/ithout it they will; nay, butter or oil, in themfelves 
inflammable, yet, by their moifture, will do the like. Bacon. 

2. The plates and difties in a houfe. 

The eye of the miftrefs was wont to make her pewter 
thine. Addifon. 

Pew'terer. n.f. [from pewter.] A fmith who works in 
pewter. 

He fhall charge you and difeharge you with the motion of 
a pewter ers hammer. Shakefpear’s Henry IV. 

We caufed a fkilful pewterer to clofe the veffel in our 
prefence with foder exquifitely. Boyle. 

Phenomenon, n.f. This has fometimes phanomcna in the 
plural, [fpaivojw-fvov.] An appearance in the works of nature. 

The paper was black, and the colours intenfe and thick, 
that the phenomenon might be confpicuous: Newton. 

Thefe are curiofities of little or no moment to the under- 
ftanding the phcenomenon of nature. Newton. 

Phagede'n^.. n.f. [(pot.yi$ouvoc ; from (pdyu , edo, to eat.] 
An ulcer, where the fharpnefs of the humours eats away the 
flefh. 

Phagede'nous". \ ad i- tpfogUmtiiu, Fr.] Eating; corroding. 
Phagedcnick medicines* are thofe which eat away fungous 
or proud flefti. 

A bubo* according to its malignancy, either proves eafily 
curable, or terminates in a phagedenous ulcer with jagged 
lips. Wifemail s Surgery * 

When they are very putrid and corrofive, which circum- 
ftances give them the name of foul phagedenick ulcers, fome 
fpirits of wine fhould be added to the fomentation. Sharp. 

Pha'lanx. n.f. [phalanx, Lat. phalange, Fr.] A troop of 
men clofely embodied. 

Far otherwile th’ inviolable faints. 

In cubic phalanx firm, advanc’d entire 

Invulnerable, impenetrably arm’d. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

Who bid theftork, Columbus-like explore 
Heav’ns not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 

Who calls the council, ftates the certain day ? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? Pope. 

The Grecian phalanx, movelefs as a tow’r. 

On all fides batter’d, yet refifts his .pow’r. Pope. 

Phanta'sm. In. f [(polvloc<r^oc, (podiloccdx ; phantafme, phan- 

Phanta'sma. J tafie, Fr.] Vain and airy appearance; fome- 
thing appearing only to imagination. 

All the interim is 

Like a phantafma or a hideous dream. Shakefpeare. 

This armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court 
A phantafin, a monarcho, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his book-mates. Shakefpeare. 

They believe, and they believe amifs, becaufe they be but 
phantajms or apparitions. Raleigh's Hifi. of the World. 

If the great ones were in forwardnefs, the people were 
in fury, entertaining this airy body or phantafin with incredible 
affe&ion ; partly out of their great devotion to the houfe of 
York, partly out of proud humour. Bacon's Henry VII, 

. . Wh y> 

In this infernal vale firft met, thou call’ft 

Me father, and that phanta'm call’ft my fon. Milton. 

Affaying, by his devilifh art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Illufions,. as he lift, phantafms and dreams, Milton. 

Phanta'stical. ) c t- 
Fhanta'stick. I See Fantastical. 

Pha'ntom. n.f. [phantomc, French.] 

I. A lpe&re; an apparition. 

If he cannot help believing, that fuch thihgs he faw and 
heard, he may ftill have foom to believe that, what this airy 
■phantom faid is not abfolutely to be relied on. Atterbury. 

A conftant vapour o’er the palace flies j 
Strange phanto?ns rifing as the milts arife ; 


Dreadful as hermit’s dreams in haunted fhades; _ ^ 

Or bright, as vifions of expiring maids. Pope. 

2. A fancied vilion. 

Reftlefs and impatient to try every fcheme and overture of 
prefent happinefs, he hunts a phantom he can never overtake. 

Roger s §ermons. 

As Pallas will’d, along the fable fkies, 

To calm the queen, th ^phantom lifter flies. Pope . 

PharisaTcal. adj. [from pharifee.] Ritual; externally reli¬ 
gious, from the fedl of the Pharifees, whofe religion con- 
fifted almoft wholly in ceremonies. 

The caufes of fuperftition are pteafmg and fenfual rites* 
excefs of outward and pharifaical holinefs, over-great reve¬ 
rence of traditions, which cannot but load the church. Bacon. 

Suffer us not tq be deluded with pharifaical wafhings in¬ 
ftead of chriftian reformings. ^ King Charles. 

Pharmaceutical. 7 adj. [(pbc^yoac£vlixbg,from (p^paxsuw.] 

Pharmace'utick. 5 Relating to the knowledge or art of 
pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

Pharmaco'logist. n.f, [(polg^xxov and \iyu.] One who 
writes upon drugs. 

The ofteocolla is recommended by the common pharma¬ 
cologies as an abforbent and conglutinator of broken bones. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Pharmacology, n.f. [(pdgftxxov and Xtyu.] The know¬ 
ledge of drugs and medicines. 

Pharmacopoeia, n.f. [(peeguoixov and 7 rodeo ; pharmacopee, 
Fr.] A difpenfatory ; a book containing rules for the com- 
pofition of medicines. 

Pharmaco'polist. n. f. [(pag/xeexov and ttwXew ; pharmace - 
pole, Fr.] An apothecary ; one who fells medicines. 

Pha'rmacy. n.f. [from pcc^xxov, a medicine; pharmacie, 
Fr.] The art or pradtice of preparing medicines; the trad® 
of an apothecary. 

Each dofe the goddefs weighs with watchful eye, 

So nice her art in impious pharmacy. Garth . 

Pha'ros. I n.f. [from pharos An Egypt.] A light-houfe; a 

Phare. 5 lantern from thefhore to direct lailors. 

He augmented and repaired the port of Oftia, built a 
pharos or light-houfe. Arbiithnot on Coins. 

Pharyngo'tomy. n.f. [pdgvyfc and rfy-vu.] The act of 
making an incifion into the wind-pipe, ufed when fome tu¬ 
mour in the throat hinders refpiration. 

Pha'sels. n.f. [phafeoli, Lat.] French beans. Ainfi 

Pha'sis. n.f. In the plural phafes. [(pxJts ; phafe, Fr.] Ap¬ 
pearance exhibited by any body; as the changes of the moon. 

All the hypotheles yet contrived, were built upon too nar¬ 
row an infpetftion of th e phafes of the univerfe. Glanvill. 

He o’er the feas fhall love, or fame purfue ; 

And other months, another pbafis view; 

Fixt to the rudder, he fhall boldly fleer, 

And pafs thofe rocks which Tiphys us’d to fear. Creech . 

Phasm. n.f. [pxo-fxx.] Appearance; phantom; fancied ap¬ 
parition. 

Thence proceed many aereal fi&ions and phafms, and chy- 
maeras created by the vanity of our own hearts or fedu&ion of 
evil fpirits, and not planted in them by God. HammoncL 

Phe'asant. n.f [faifan, Fr. phafanus , from Phafis, the river 
of Cholchos.] A kind of wild cock. 

The hardeft to draw are tame birds ; as the cock, peacock 
and pheafant. Peacham on Drawing. 

Preach as I pleafe, I doubt our curious men 
Will chufe a pheafant ftill before a hem Pope. 

Pheer. n.f. A companion; See Feer. Spenfer: 

To Pheese. v. a. [perhaps to feaze.] To comb; to fleece ; 
to curry. 

An he be proud with me. I’ll pheefe his pride. Shakefp. 

Pheni copter, n.f [(p5mxo7r1f£(§p ; phcenicopterusi Lat.] A 
kind of bird, which is thus deferibed by Martial: 

Dat mihi penna rubens nomen fed lingua gulofis 
Nofra fapii ; quidfi garnda lingua foret ? 

He blended together the livers of guiltheads* the brains of 
pheafants and peacocks, tongues of phenicopters, and the melts 
of lam pres. Hakewill on Providence* 

Phe'nix. n.f ppomg ; phoenix, Lat.] The bird which is 
fuppofed to exift Angle, and to rife again from its own afhes. 
There is one tree, the phenix throne ; one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

To all the fowls he feems a pbenix. Milton. 

Having the idea of a phenix in my mind, the firft enquiry 
is, whether fuch a thin^ does exift ?' Locke. 

Phenomenon, n.f [<pcuvo[xevov ; phenomene, Fr. it is therefore 
often written phenomenon ; but being; naturaliied, it has changed 
the which is not in the Englifh language, to e.] * 

1. Appearance; vifible quality; 

Short-fighted minds are unfit to make philofophers, whofe 

bufinefs it is to dei'eribe in comprehenfive theories, the pheno* 
mena of the World and their caufes. Burnet. 

The moft confiderable phenomenon, belonging to terreftrial 
bodies, is giavitation, whereby all bodies in the vicinity of 
the earth prefs towards its centre. Bentley's Sermons'. 

2 . Any thing that ftrikes by any new appearance. 

P PHl'^fc. 
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Phi'al. n. f. Xph'talti , Lat. phiole , Fr.] A fmall bottle. 

Upon my fecure hour thy uncle dole 
With juice of curfed hebenon in a phial. Sbake/p » 

He proves his explications by experiments made with a phial 
full of water, and with globes of glafs filled with water. 

Neivton's Opticks. 

Philanthrope, n.f [(piXioo and sci/S^otto?.] Love of man¬ 
kind ; good nature; 

Such a tranlient temporary good nature is not that philan¬ 
thropy , that love of mankind, which deferves the title of a 
moral virtue. Addifon's Speftator , N° 177. 

^ H ^ LI PPICK * a dj. [from the inve&ives of Demofthenes againft 
rhilip of Macedon.J Any inve&ive declamation. 

Philo'loger. n. f [(piXoXoyog.] One whofe chief ftudy is 
language ; a grammarian; a critick. 

Philologers and critical difcourfers, who look beyond the 
fhell and obvious exteriors of things, will not be angry with 
our narrower explorations. Brown. 

You expecft, that I fhould difcourfe of this matter like a 
naturalift, not a philologer. Boyle. 

The beft philologers fay, that the original word does not 
only fignify domeftick, as oppofed to foreign, but alfo pri¬ 
vate, as oppofed to common. Sprat's Sermons. 

Philological, adj. [from philology.'] Critical; gramma¬ 
tical. 

Studies, called philological , are hiftory, language, grammar, 
rhetorick, poefy and criticifm. Watts. 

He who pretends to the iearned profeffions, if he doth not 
arife to be a critick himfelf in philological matters, fhould fre¬ 
quently converfe with dictionaries, paraphrafts, commentators 
or other criticks, which may relieve any difficulties. Watts. 

Philo'logist, n.f [(piXoXoyo;.] A critick; a grammarian. 
PHILOLOGY, n. f. [(piXoXoylx 5 philologie , Fr.] Criticifm j 
grammatical learning. 

Temper all difcourfes <?f philology with interfperfions of 
morality. Walker. 

Phi'lomel. \n. f. [from Philomela, changed into a bird.] 

Philome'la. j The nightingale. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold. 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 

And philomel becometh dumb. Shakefp. 

Hears the hawk, when philomela fings ? Pope. 

Liftening philomela deigns 

To let them joy. Thomfon. 

Phi'lomot. adj. [corrupted from feuille morte, a dead leaf.] 
Coloured like a dead leaf. 

One of them was blue, another yellow, and another phi - 
lomot, the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth of a pale 
green. Addifon's Spectator , N° 265. 

Philo'sopheme. n.f. [<piXo<ro(pvp<z.] Principle of reafon- 
ing ; theorem. An unufual word. 

You will learn how to addrefs yourfelf to children for their 
benefit, and derive fome ufeful philofophemes for your own 
entertainment. Watts. 

Philosopher, n. f. [ philofophus , Lat. philofophe , Fr.] A 
man deep in knowledge, either moral or natural. 

Many found in belief have been alfo great philofophers. 

Hooker's Ecclefiajlical Polity. 

That flone 

Philofophers in vain fo long have fought. Milton. 

Adam, in the ftate of innocence, came into the world a 
philofopher , which Efficiently appeared by his writing the na¬ 
tures of things upon their names ; he could view eflences in 
themfelves, and read forms without the comment of their re- 
fpe&ive properties. South's Sermons. 

They all our fam’d philofophers defie, 

And would our faith by force of reafon try. Dryden. 

If the philofophers by fire had been fo wary in their obfer- 
vations and fincere in their reports, as thofe, who call them¬ 
felves philofophers , ought to have been, our acquaintance with 
the bodies here about us had been yet much greater. Locke. 

Philosophers Jlone. n.f. A ftone dreamed of by alchemifts, 
which, by its touch, converts bafe metals into gold. 

Philoso phical. \ ad P £ P hll ofophique , Fr* from philofophy.] 

l. Belonging to philofophy ; fuitable to a philofopher; formed 
by philofophy. 

Others in virtue plac’d felicity : 

The ftoic laft in philofophick pride 

By him call’d virtue; and his virtuous man. 

Wife, perfect in himfelf, and all poffeffing. Milton. 

How could our chymick friends go on 
Fo find the philojophick ftone. Prior. 

When the fafety of the publick is endangered, the appear¬ 
ance of a philofophical or affected indolence mull arife either 
from ftupidity or perfidioufnefs. Addifon's Freeholder. 

’2. Skilled in philofophy. 

. We have our philofophical perfons to make modern and fa¬ 
miliar, things fupernatural and caufelefs. Shakefp. 

Acquaintance with God is not a fpeculative knowledge, 
built on abftracted reafonings about his nature and el- 
fence, fuch as philofophical minds often bufy themfelves in, 
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without reaping from thence any advantage towards reo-,.1* 
their paffions, but pradical knowledge. Atterfxury's LvJ!^ 

3. Frugal; abftemious. J mns ' 

This is what nature’s wants may well fuffice: 

But fince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philofophick fare. 

I’ll mingle fomething of our times to pleafe D rvJ 

Philoso PHICALLY. adv. [from philofophical. ] T n a nh jT?‘‘ 
phical manner ; rationally 5 wifely. J phllofo ' 

The law of commonweales that Cut off the right h*nrl c 
malefactors, if philosophically executed, is impartial - other 
wife the amputation not equally punifheth all. Brow~ 

No man has ever treated the paffion of love with f 0 mu h 
delicacy of thought and of expreffion, or fearched into tL 
nature of it more philojophically than Ovid. Dr de 

If natural laws were once fettled, they are never to be 
verfed ; to violate and infringe them, is the fame as what we 
call miracle, and doth not found very philofophically out of th 
mouth of an atheift. * Bentley's Sernio & 

To Philosophise. v. a. [from philofophy.] To play^th* 
philofopher ; to reafon like a philofopher; to moralize ■ t 
enquire into the caufes of effects. a 0 

Qualities, that were occult to Ariftotle, muff be f 0 to us - 
and we muff not philofophize beyond fympathy and antipathy! 

T , l-j r l- j 1 Glanvill's Scett. 

I he wax philofophized upon the matter, and finding out at 
laft that it was burning, made the brick fo hard, caff itfelf 
into the fire. j*Ef ranee 

Two doctors of the fchools were philofopkizing upon the 
advantages of mankind above all other creatures. L’Ef range 
Some of our philofophizing divines have too much exalted 
the faculties of our fouls, when they have maintained, that 
by their force mankind has been able to find out God. Drvd 
PHILOSOPHY, n. f [philofophie , Fr. philofophia , Latin.] 

1. Knowledge natural or moral. 

I had never read, heard nor feen any thing, I had never 
any tafte of philofophy nor inward feeling in myfelf, which for 
a while I did not call to my fuccour. Sidney 

Hang up philofophy ; 

Unlefs philofophy can make a Juliet, 

Difplant a town, reverfe a prince’s doom. 

It helps not. sbdiefp. 

The progrefs you have made in philofophy , hath enabled 
you to benefit yourfelf with what I have written. Digby. 

2. Hypothefis or fyftem upon which natural effects are ex¬ 
plained* 

We fhall in vain interpret their words by the notions of 
our philofophy , and the doctrines in our fchools. Locke. 

3. Reafoning; argumentation. 

Of good and evil much they argu’d then 
Vain wifdom all and falfe philofophy. Milton. 

His decifions- are the judgment of his paffions and not of 
his reafon, the philofophy of the finner and not of the man. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

4. The courfe of fciences read in the fchools. 

Phi'lter. n. f. [(plxlgov ; philtre , Fr.] Something to caufe love. 

The melting kifs that ftps 

The jellied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 

This cup a cure for both our ills has brought. 

You need not fear a philter in the draught. Dryden. 

A philter that has neither drug nor enchantment in it, love 
if you would raife love. Addifon's Freeholder , N° 38. 

To Phi'lter. v. a. [from the noun.] To charm to love. 

Let not thofe that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
fhew themfelves pbiltred and bewitched by this. Gov. of Long. 

Phiz. n. f. [This word is formed by a ridiculous contraction 
from phyfiognomy , and fhould therefore, if it be written at all, 
be written phyz.] The face, in a fenfe of contempt. 

His air was too proud, and his features amifs. 

As if being a traitor had alter’d his phiz. Stepney. 

Phlebo'tomist. n. f. [phlebotomijle, Fr. from (pXerp and 
r ifxvoo.] One that opens a vein ; a bloodletter. 

To Phlebotomize, v. a. [ phlebototnijer , Fr. Isom phlebotomy.] 
To let blood. 

The frail bodies of men muff have an evacuation for their 
humours, and b t phlebotomized. How. Tears. 

PHLEBOTOMY, n.f. [(pAr|3cT0jU*a, (f>X£^ , (pAff 3 © J , vena, 
and rfvco ; phlebotomies Fr.] Bloodletting j the a£t or prac¬ 
tice of opening a vein for medical intentions. 

Although in indifpofitions of the liver or fpleen* confidera- 
tions are made in phlebotomy to their fituation, yet, when the 
heart is affedted, it is thought as effe&ual to bleed on the 
right as the left. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pains for the fpending of the fpirits, come neareft to the co¬ 
pious and fwift lofs of ipirits by phlebotomy. Harvey. 

PHLEGM, n. f. [(pxiyucc ; phlegme^ Fr.] 

l. Thewatry humour of the body, which, when it predomi¬ 
nates, is fuppofed to produce fluggifhnefs or dulnefs. 

Make the proper ufe of each extreme, 

And write with fury, but corredt with phlegm. Rofcommw. 

He who fupreme in judgment, as in wit. 

Might boldly cenfure, as he boldly writ. 

Yet judg’d with coolnefs, though he fung with fire j 
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Our critics take a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but they write with phle'ni. Pope. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefidej or blood Or phlegm. Swift. 

2 . Water. 

A linen cloth, dipped in common fpirit of wine, is not 
burnt by the flame, becaiife the phlegm of the liquor defends 
the cloth. Boyle. 

Phle'gmagogues. n. f [(^Xey^a. and cLyu ; phlegmagOguey 
Ir.J A purge of the milder fort, fuppofed to evacuate 
phlegm and leave the othef humours. 

The pituitohs temper of the ftomachick ferment muff be 
corrected, and phleg?nagogues muff evacuate it. Floyer. 

Phlegma'tick. adj. [cpXs'yy.olliy.oc ; phlegmatiquos Fr. from 
phlegm.] 

j. Abounding in phlegm. 

A neat’s foot, 

I fear, is too phlegmatick a meat. Shakefp. 

The putrid vapours, though exciting a fever, do colliquate 
the phlegmatick humours of the body. Harvey. 

Chewing and fmoaking of tobacco is only proper for phleg¬ 
matick people. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Generating phlegm. 

Negroes, tranfplanted into cold and phlegmatick habitations, 
continue their hue in themfelves and generations. Brown. 

3. Watry. 

Spirit of wine is inflammable by means of its oily parts, 
and being diftilled often from fait of tartar, grows by every 
diftillation more and more aqueous and phlegmatick. Newton. 

4. Dull j cold; frigid. 

As the inhabitants are of a heavy phlegmatick temper, if any 
leading member has more fire than comes to his fhare, it is 
quickly tempered by the coldnefs of the reft. Addifon. 

Who but a hufband ever could perfuade 
His heart to leave the bofom of thy love* 

For any phlegmatick defign of ftate. Southern. 

Phle'gmon. n.f. [CpXsypovri.] An inflammation; a burn¬ 
ing tumour. 

Phleg?non or inflammation is the firft degeneration from 
good blood, and neareft of kin to it. Wifeman. 

Phle gmonous, adj. [from phlegmon.] Inflammatory 5 burn- 

It is generated fecondarly out of the dregs and remainder 
of a phlegmonous or oedematick tumour. Harvey. 

Phleme. n.f [from phlabotomus , Lat.] A fleam, fo it is 
commonly written ; an inftrument which is placed on the 
vein and driven into it with a blow; particularly in bleedino- 
or horfes. - 0 

Phlogi ston. n. f [<px o^irof, from (pxfyco.] 

1. A chemical liquor extremely inflammable. 

2. The inflammable part of any body. 

Pho'nicks. n.f. [from pavn.J The dofirinc of founds; 
Phongca mptick. adj. [pam} and xafvla.] Having the 

power to inflea or turn the found, and by that to alter it 
The magnifying the found by the poJyphonifms or reper- 
PBn-fp^nif r ° CkS ’ and fbonocamptick objeas. Dirham. 
Pho'shorus. \ n 'F [PHphorus , Lat.] 

1. The morning ftar. 

o A . Wh 7 fad ^nphofphor ffiines fo clear, p oPe 

2 . A chemical fubftanee which, expofed to the air, takes Are. 

bCnt flamC y ° U haVC Wh ° le fheetS in a handful of 

aquid and folid phofphorus fhow their flames mom^con- 

fpicuoufly, when expofed to the air. chevne 

Phrase, n.f. [(p^ n?.] weyne. 

1. An idiom ; a mode of fpeech peculiar to a language* 

2. An expreffion ; a mode of Ipeech. 0 

Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death. 

But barely not forbad it. p .. , 

th P V- fearthe r L u rd ’ and depart fr0m evil » are phrafes which 
3 - StileTex^eS.*° the ^ ° f rdi g ion - W- 
T Thou fpeak’ft 

Jn better phrafe and matter than thou didft. Shakeb 

To Phrase, v. a. [from th** noim 1 r IN /111 _ . «■ 

Thefe funs, 

f or fo they phrafe them, by their heralds challenged 

fTT**? S”; ..1 H ‘” ™- 

htile ; didhon. J 

he fcholars- of Ireland feem not to havp th0 

SdwhN^bartstZr " 2 

2 - A phrafe book. Mi J ceUan }es< 

»•/ 

brain. ^ 
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Phreneticks imagine they fee that without, which them 
imagination is affedted with within. Harvey t 

What ceftrum, what phrenetick mood. 

Makes you thus lavilh of your blood. Hudibras. 

The world was little better than a common fold of phreti- 
ticks and bedlams; Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

PHRENSY. n.f. [from (PqsvGig; phrenefte , Fr. whence, by 
contradlion, phrenjy.] Madrtefs ; franticknefs. This is too 
often written frenzy. See Frenzy. 

Many never think on God, but in extremity of fear, and 
then perplexity not fuffering them to be idle, they think and 
do as it were in a phrenfy. Hooker , b.v.f 3. 

Demoniack phrenjy, mooping riielancholy. Milton. 

Would they only pleafe themfelves in the delufion, the 
phrenfy were more innocent; but lunaticks will needs be 

r • a Decay of Piety. 

Phrenfy or inflammation of the brain, profufe hemorrhages 
from the nofe refolve, and Copious bleeding in the temporal 
arteries. Arbuthnot on Almients. 

^ H Waft S if CAL ' t^ l(riK0 ^ ’ phtyfiqncs Fr. from phthifbk.] 

Collection of purulent matter in the capacity of the breaft, 

1 hot fuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impell the patient 

c ® nf r wni P tion * Harvey on Confutations. 

PHTHI SICK, n.f [<p$i<r i?; phtyfie , Fr.] A confumption. 

His difeafe was a phthifick or afthma oft incurring to an 

Pw-rri 1 ^ 1163 * r Harvey on Confumptions. 

Phthisis, n.f [(p$i<ri<;.] A confumption. 

. lf , the Iun S s wounded deep, though they efcape the firft 

^ th / ey r t i rmm ^ te in a phthijfis or fiftula. Wifeman. 
hilactery. n.J [(pvXu^figtov ; phylafiere, Fr.] A bandage 
°n which was inferibed fome memorable fentence. 

I he phila&eries on their wrifts and foreheads were looked 

difobedience’ Wh ‘ Ch W ° Uld y ' M ‘ hem im P unit / their 


Hammond 


Prii 


nor: 


Madnefs; inflammation of the 


PhrInetkT ?IdVrT \t hr , enith - . Oman's Surgery. 
Phre ntick pbremttqu', Fr.] Mad j 

^TICK. \ inflamed in the brain ; frantick* 



difobedience. 

^ Golden fay logs 

Un large phylafieries expreflive writ. 

Were to the foreheads of the Rabbins ty’d. 

Pkysicai.. adj. [phyftque, Fr. from phyfick. J 

I. ^ting to nature or to natural phdolbphy; not moral; 

W 0 rkcann^ni(rM 10 1 Of , neCeflity ’ that without which ‘he 
the arddes of^ y b , e done ^ « cannot be affirmed of all 
articles of the creed, that they are thus neceffary. Hamm. 

r,c JnhM efl r eia t, 0n ‘ ‘" numerable fecrets of nature and phy- 

Jical philofophy, which Homer wrought in his allegories, what 
a new feene of wonder may this afford us ! S jtl 

Of “ f °r pn is 3 ? h ?fi cal and neceffary confequence 

3. Medicinal; helpful to health. 

Is Brutus fick? and is it phyjical 

Of ^ j U1 ' braced ? and <hck up the humours 
the dank mornmo. 01 i r . ^ r 

The blood, I drop, is rather pbfji fP ' 7 ^ 

4- Refembling| e hyfick to m£ ' Shakefp. Ctriolahus. 

ir- 

tsF A -- 

rr. . Truft: not the phyfeian , 

His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 
More than you rdb. qiLl 

Som ophyficians are fo conformable to the hum^” K 
tient, as they prefs not the true cure of the 

Z ’Zssf- “ 

•Sssg, asate a -"Sntjsz 

who had been the death of thoufands S arl 'S n ° rant phfcian, 

nlrti hy thy ar i divine > the ° f y ■ 

PHY 4 k 71 : and , chains > or exil °s death P ™ r 

philofophy, h{ s breii "transferred ^ iginaIly fig " ifyin S natura i 
«o medicine.] The m ° dern lan S Uages 
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Were it my bufinefs to underftand phyfick , would not the 
fafer way be to confult nature herfelf in the hiftory of difeaies 
and their cures, than efpoufe the principles of the dogmatifts, 
methodifts or chymills. Locke. 

2 . Medicines ; remedies. 

In itfelf we defire health, phyfick only for health s lake. 

Hooker , b.v. f. 48. 

Ufe phyfick of ever thou be Tick. Eccluf. xviii. 19. 

Prayer is the belt ployfick for many melancholy difeafes. 

1 Peacha?n. 

He ’fcapes the bell, who nature to repair 
Draws phyfick from the fields in draughts of vital air. Dryd. 

3. [In common phrafe.J A purge. 

The people ufe phyfick to purge themfelves of humours. 

Abbot’s Defcription of the Wirld. 

To Phy'sick. v. a. [from the noun.] To purge ; to treat 
with phyfick ; to cure. 

The labour we delight in, phyficks pain. hhakefp. 

It is a gallant child ; one that indeed phyficks the fiibjedl, 
makes old hearts frefh. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale ■< 

Give him allowance as the worthier man; 

For that will phyfick the great myrmidon 
Who broils in loud applaufe. Shakefp. 

In virtue and in health we love to be inftrucled, as well 
as phyficked with pleafure. L’Efirange. 

Physico'theology. n. f [from phyfico and theology .] Divi¬ 
nity enforced or illuftrated by natural philofophy. 
Physio'gnomer. \n. f phyfionomifie, Fr. [from phyfiognomy.] 
Physiognomist. S One who judges of the temper or future 
fortune by the features of the face. 

Dig;onius, when he fiiould have been put to death by the 
Turk, apbyfiognomer wifhed he might not die, becaufe hewould 
fow much diffention among the Chriftians. Peacham. 

Apelles made his pictures fo very like, that a phyfiognomifi 
and fortune-teller, foretold by looking on them the time of 
their deaths, whom thofe pictures reprefented. Dry den. 

Let the phyfiognomifis examine his features. Arb. and Pope. 
Physiogno'mick. \adj. [Qvrioyvupovixos ; from phyfiog- 
Physiogno'monick. 3 nomy .] Drawn from the contempla¬ 
tion of the face ; converfant in contemplation of the face.^ 
PHYSIO GNOMY, n. f [for phyfiognomony ; (pvnoyvufAmoc ; 

phyfionomie , Fr.] . 

x. The a£l of difcovering the temper, and foreknowing the 
fortune by the features of the face. 

In all phyfiognomy, the lineaments of the body will difcover 
thofe natural inclinations of the mind which diffimulation will 
conceal, or difcipline will fupprefs. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi . 

2 . The face ; the call of the look. 

The aftrologer, who fpells the ftars, 

Miftakes his globes and in her brighter eye 

Interprets heaven’s phyfiognomy. Cleaveland. 

They’ll find i’th’ phyfiognomies 
O’ th’ planets all men’s deftinies. Hudibras. 

The end of portraits confiils in exprefling the true temper 
of thofe perfons which it reprefents, and to make known their 
phyfiognomy . Dryden’s Dufrefnoy . 

The diftinguilhing characters of the face, and the li¬ 
neaments of the body, grow more plain and vifible with time 
and ao-e ; but the peculiar phyfiognomy of the mind is molt 
difcernible in children. . Locke. 

Physiological, adj. [from phyfiology.] Relating to the doc¬ 
trine of the natural conftitution of things. 

Some of them feem rather metaphyiical than phyjiological 

Boyle. 

notions. , _ , _ ~ r , . / 

Physio'logist. n.f [from phyfiology.] One verfed in phy- 
fiolosy ; a writer of natural philofophy. . r 

PHYSIO'LOGY. n.f [(pumand Xs>«; phyfiologie, hr.] 1 he 
do&rine of the conftitution ol the works of nature. 

Difputing phyfiology is of no accommodation^^ 

^Philofophers adapted their defcription of the deity to the 
vulgar, otherwife the conceptions of mankind could not be 
accounted for from their, phyfiology. Bentley s Sermons. 

Physy. n.f. [I fuppofe the fame with fufee.] See I usee. 
Some watches are made with four wheels, feme have 
firings and phyfies , and others none. oc e * 

Phyti°vorous .adj. [(puli, and mro, Lat.] That eats grafs 
or any vegetable. 

Hairy animals with only two large foreteeth, are all fhyti- 

vorous , and called the hare-kind, . *. 

Pbytography. n.f. [(puliv and y e #!p».] A defcription of 

PkYTOtOGY. n.f. [puli, and yg«<p»,] The doflrine of 
plants ; botanical difeourfe. . , 

Pi'acle. n.f [piaculum, Lat.] An enormous crime. A wor 

not ufed. 

To tear the paps that gave them fuck, can there be: a 
greater piaclc againfi nature, can there be a more execrable 
and horrid thing ? Bowel’s England's Tsars. 

Pi aGul A R • ? Q( y- r piacularis, from piaculum , Lat.] 
Pia'culous. ) J u 

Expiatory ; having the power to attonc. 

2. Such as requires expiation. 
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It was piaculous unto the Romans to pare their nails upori 
the nundinse, obferved every ninth day. Brown. 

3, Criminal; atrociouflybad. 

While we think it fo piaculous to go beyond the ancients, 
we muft neceffarily come fhort of genuine antiquity aid 
truth. Glanvill's §cept. 

PIA-MA'TER. n. f [Lat.] A thin and delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura mater, and Covers immediately the 
fubftance of the brain. 

Pi'anet. n.f. 

1. A bird ; the Idler wood-pecker. . Bailey . 

2 The magpie. This name is retained in Scotland. 

Pia'ster. n.f. [piafira, Italian.] An Italian coin, about five 
ftiillings fterling in value. Dift. 

PIAZZA, n.f. [Italian.] A walk under a roof fupported by 
pillars. 

He flood under the piazza. Arb. and Pope’s Scriblerus. 
Pica, n.f Among printers, a particular fize of their types or 
letters. This didtionary is in frnall pica. 

Picako'on. n.f [from picare, Italian.] A robber; a plun¬ 
derer. 

Corfica and Majorca ill all wars have been the nefts of 
picaroons. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

Pi'ccage. n.f [ piccagium , low Lat.] Money paid at lairs for 
breaking ground for booths. Ainfi 

To Pick. v. a. [picken , Dutch.] 

1. To culls to chufe; to feledl; to glean; to gather here and 

tk ere - . . + 

This fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas. hhakejp. 

He hath pick’d out an aft* 

Under whofe heavy fenfe your brother’s life 
Falls into forfeit. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafun. 

Truftme, fvyeet. 

Out of this filence yet I pick’d a welcome; 

And in the modefty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of faucy and audacious eloquence, Shakefp. 

Contempt putteth an edge upon anger more than the hurt 
itfelf; and when men are ingenious in picking out circum- 
ftances of contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon. 

The want of many things fed him with hope, that he 
fhould out of thefe his enemies diftreffes pick fome fit occa- 
fion of advantage. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks . 

They mult pick me out with fhackles tir’d. 

To make them fport with blind activity. Milton. 

What made thee pick and chufe her out, 

T’ employ their forceries about ? Hudibras . 

How many examples have we feen of men that have been 
picked up and relieved out of ftarving neceflities, afterwards 
confpire againft their patrons. L’EJlrangt. 

If he would compound for half, it {hould go hard but he d 
make a Ihift to fid it up. 

A painter would not be much commended, who mould 
pick out this cavern from the whole JEne ids ; he had better 
leave them in their obfeurity. Dryden. 

Imitate the bees, who pick from every flower that which 
they find moft proper to make honey. Dryden. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood, has certainly appropriated them to himfelf. 

Locki « 

He afked his friends about him, where they had picked > 
fuch a blockhead. Addifm'sSfeSlator, N" 167. 

The will may pick and chufe among thefe objects, but it 
cannot create any to work on. Cheyne’s PhilofopMcalPrinciples. 
Deep through a miry lane fhe pick’d her way, 

Above her ankle rofe the chalky clay. 

Thus much he may be able to fid out, and willingtotram 
fer into his new hiftory, but the reft of your charato wdl 
probably be dropped, on account of the antiquated ftile they 
are delivered in. , ^ „ . J ’ 

Hcav’n, when it ftrives to polilh all it can 
Its laft, belt work, but forms a fofter man. 

Picks from each fex, to make the fav rite bleft, J> 

2 To take up ; to gather; to find induftrioufly 
You owe me money, Sir John, and nowyou 
rel to beguile me of it. Shakefp. Henr IV. 

It was believed, that Perkin’s efcape was not witho 

king’s privity, who had him all the time of his H* 1 ' 
line ; and that the king did this, to pick a ^ nr yV II. 

to death. , r . „ their 

. They are as peeviftr company to themfelves as 'o 1 ^ 

neighbours ; for there’s not one circumftance in 
they fhall find matters to pick a quarrel at. rhomfm 

Pick the verjrrefufe of thofe harveft fields. cleaning 

q. To feparate from any thing ufelefs or noxious, by 0 
out either part; to clean by picking away filth. 

For private friends : his anfwer was. 

He could not flay to pick them in a pde Cor y an us. 

Of mufty chaff. thet it is dangerous to 

It hath been noted by the ancients, that l 3 “ g the 
fid one’s ears whilft he yawneth ; for that >« „f 

minor parchment of the ear is exten ^fJ y fi atura lHiM‘ 
the breath. Jo 6 
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He fids and culls his thoughts for conversion, bjfup- 
and communicating others.^ , Mdijon.^ 
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you 

Vo clean,' by gathering off gradually any thing adhering 
4 ' Lope is a pleafant premeditation of enjoyment; as when 
inc/exne&s, till his mafter has done picking a bone. Mor . 

\p-atier P Fr ] To pierce ; to ftrike wuth a lharp inftrument. 

5 ‘ C S an apple with a pin full of holes not deep, and fmear 
it wto fpirits, to fee if the virtual heat of the ftrong waters 

Wil In n the m facra t fmall wart or fiery puftule, being healed by 
feratching or fiding with nails, will 

6 - T, rhe'eyeftiat mockersUet the ravens of the valley 
IhallLout.. , Proverbs xxx. i 7 . 

V [ ‘Tte oth^n^tlfcn afleep here, and had my pocke^/; 
this houfe is turn’d bawdy-houfe, they pick pockets. Shakefp. 

They have a defign upon your pocket, and the word con- 
feience is ufed only a~s an inftrument to pick it. south. 

8. To open a lock by a pointed inftrument. 

Did you ever find 

That any art could pick the lock, or power 
* ., r } Denham. 

Could force it open. 

To Pick a hole in one’s coat. A proverbial expreffion lor 
9 * one finding fault with another. 

To Pick. v. n. 

r. To eat flowly and by fmall morfels. 

Why ftand’ft thou picking ? is thy palate fore, 

That bete and radilhes will make thee roar. Dryden. 

2. To do any thing nicely and leifurely. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 1 

But faggoted his notions as they fell, f 

And if they rhym’d and rattl’d, all was well. Dryden. 3 
Pick, n.f A {harp-pointed iron tool. 

What the miners call chert and whern, the ftone-cutters 
nicomia, is fo hard, that the picks will not touch it; it will 
not fplit but irregularly. Woodward on Foffils. 

Pi ckapack. adv. [from pack, by a reduplication very common 
in our language.] In manner of a pack. 

In a hurry fhe whips up her darling under her arms, and 
carries the other a pickapack upon her fhoulders. L’Efir. 

Pi'ckaxe. n.f [pick and axe.] An axe not made to cut but 
pierce ; an axe with a fiiarp point. 

Their tools are a pickaxe of iron, feventeen inches long, 
fharpened at the one end to peck, and flat-headed at the other 
to drive iron wedges. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

I’ll hide my mafter from the flies, as deep 
As thefe poor pickaxes can dig. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

As when bands 

Of pioneers, with fpade and pickaxe arm’d. 

Forerun the royal camp, to trench a field. Milton. 

Pi'ckback. adj. [corrupted perhaps from pickpackd] On the 
back. 

As our modern wits behold. 

Mounted a pickback on the old. 

Much farther off. Hudibras. 

Pi'cked. adj. [pique^Yrd] Sharp; fmart. 

Let the ftake be made picked at the top, that the jay may 
not fettle on it. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

To Pi'ckeer. v. a. [piccare, Italian.] 

1. To pirate ; to pillage ; to rob. 

2. To make a flying fkirmifti. 

No fooner could a hint appear. 

But up he ftarted to pickeer , 

And made the ftouteft yield to mercy, 

When he engag’d in controverfy. 

Picker, n.f [from pick.] 

1. One who picks or culls. 

The pickers pick the hops into the hair-cloth. 

2. A pickax ; an inftrument to pick with. 

With an iron picker clear all the earth out of the hills. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Picke'rel. n.f [from pike.] A fmall pike. 
Pickerel-weed. n. f [from pike.] A water plant, from 
which pikes are fabled to be generated. 

The luce or pike is the tyrant of the frefh waters; they 
are bred, fome by generation, and fome not; as of a weed 
called pickerel-weedy unlefs Gofner be miftaken. Walton. 
Pi'ckle. n.f. [pekely Dutch.] 

I. Any kind of fait liquor, in which flefti or other fubftance is 
preferved. 

Thou {halt be whipt with wire, and ftew’d in brine, 
Smarting in lingring pickle. Shakefpeare . 

Some filh are gutted, fplit and kept in pickle ; as whiting 
and mackerel. Carew’s Survey of Corniuall. 

Heinftrudls his friends that dine with him in the heft pickle 
for a walnut. Addifin's Spectator , N° 482. 

A third fort of antifcorbuticks are called aftringent ; .as 
capers, and moft of the common pickles prepared with 
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vinegar. 

2. Thing kept in pickle. 

3. Condition; 


Arbuthnot on AHmeniSo 


Dryden „ 


Dryden* 
a pickled 


Ainfworth. 


Hudibras. 


Mortimer . 


__ date. A word of contempt and ridicule. . 

How earn’d thou in thi if idle ? f^wav 

A phyfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, h y 

was to dawb ’em with ointments, and while fhe 
pickle, carry off a fpoon. • L prangs. 

Poor Umbra, left in this abandon d fickle, l 

E’en fits him down. £ 

Pi'ckle or figbuL n.f. A fmall parcel o land ™ 

a hedge, which in fome countries is called a pingle. fillip 
To Pi'ckle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To preferve in pickle. r 

Autumnal cornels next in order ferv d. 

In lees of wine well pickl'd and preferv d. 

They fliall have all, rather than make a war, 

The Straits, the Guiney-trade, the herrings too ; 

Nay, to keep friendfhip, they {hall pickle you. 

2. To feafon or imbue highly with any thing bad: 

rogue, or one confummately villainous. _ 

Pi'ckleherring. n. f [pickle and herring.] Aj-ack-pudding s 
a merry-andrew ; a zany ; a buffoon. 

Another branch of pretenders to this art, without hoi ie or 
pickleherringy lie fnug in a garret. . Spectator , N 57 2 * 

The pickleherring found the way to {hake him, tor upon 

his whiftling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced- to it 

with fuch a variety of grimaces, that the countryman couid 
not forbear finding, and loft the prize. Addif Speti. 

Pi'cklock. n. f [pick and lock.] ... 11, 

1. An inftrument by which locks are opened without the key. 

We take him to be a thief too, Sir ; for we have found 
upon him, Sir, a ftrange picklock. Shakefpeare. 

Scipio, having fuch a picklock, would fpend fo many years 
in battering the gates of Carthage. ? r , DV f 1 ' 

It corrupts faith and juftice, and is the very picklock that 
opens the way into all cabinets. L Ejlrange . 

Thou raifedft thy voice to deferibe the powerful Betty or 
the artful picklock , or Vulcan fweatingat his forge, and {lamp¬ 
ing the queen’s image on viler metals. Arbuthnot 

2. The perfon who picks locks. 

Pi'ckpocket. \n. J'. [pick and pocket.] A thief who fteals, 
Pi'ckpurse. 3 by putting his hand privately into the pocket 
or purfe. 

I think he is not a pickpurfe nor a horfeftealer Shakefpeare. 

It is reafonable, when Efquire South is lofing his money 
to {harpers and pickpockets , I {hould lay out the fruits of my 
honeft induftry in a law fuit. Arbuthnot’s Hifi. of J. Bull. 

Pickpockets and highwaymen obferve ftridl juftice among 
themfelves. . Bentley’s Sermons . 

His fellow pickpurfe, watching for a job. 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Su/ift. 

A pickpurfe at the bar or bench. Swift. 

If a court or country’s made a job, 

Go drench a pickpocket , and join the mob. Pope. 

Picktoo'th. n. f [pick and tooth.] An inftrument by which 
the teeth are cleaned. 

If a gentleman leaves a picktooth cafe on the table after 
dinner, look upon it as part of your vails. Swift. 

Picktha'nk. n.f. [pick and thank.] An officious fellow, 
who does what he is not defired ; a whifpering parafite. 

With pleafing tales his lord’s vain ears he fed, 

A flatterer, a pickthank, and a Iyer. Fairfax. 

Many tales devis’d. 

Oft the ear of greatnefs needs muft hear. 

By fmiling pickthanks and bafe newfmongers. Shakefp. 

The bufinefs of a pickthank is the bafeft of offices. 

L’Efirange. 

If he be great and powerful, fpies and pickthanks generally 
provoke him to perfecute and. tyrannize over the innocent and 
the juft. South’s Sermons . 

Pict. n. f [piftuSy Lat.] A painted perfon. 

Your neighbours would not look on you as men. 

But think the nations all turn’d piEls again. Lee. 

Picto'rial. adj. [from pi£lor, Lat.] Produced by a painter. 
A word not adopted by other writers, but elegant and ufeful. 

Sea horfes are but grotefco delineations, which fill up 
empty fpaces in maps, as many piftorial inventions, not any 
phyfical Ihapes. Brown's Vulgar Ei'rours. 

Pi'cture. n.f. [piftura , Latin.] 

1. A refemblance of perfons or things in colours. 

Madam, if that your heart be fo obdurate, 

Vouchfafe me yet your pifture for my love, 

The picture that is hanging in your chamber. Shakefp. 
Pictures and fhapes are but fecondary objedls, and pleafe 
off difpleafe but in memory. Bacon’s Natural Hifi ory. 

Devouring what he law fo well defign’d, 

He with an empty piflure fed his mind. Dryden. 

As foon as he begins to fpcll, as many pictures of animals 
{hould be got him as can be found with the printed names to 
them. Locke . 

2 . The fcience of painting. 
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3 . The works of painters.. 

Quintilian, when he faw any well-expreiTed image of 
grief, either m pi Slure or fculpture, would ufually weep. Watt. 

If nothing will fatisfy him, but having it under my hand, 
that 1 had no defign to ruin the company of pifiure-drawzrs, 
I do hereby give it him. Stillingfeet. 

4'. Any refemblance or reprefentation. 

Vouchfafe this piSlure of thy foul to fee ; 

*Tis fo far good, as it refembles thee. Dryden. 

It fufEces to the unity of any idea, that it be confidered as 
one reprefentation or picture, though made up of ever fo 
many particulars. Locke. 

To Picture, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To paint; to reprefent by painting. 

I have not feen him fo piSiur d. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 
He who caufed the fpringto bz pictured, added this rhyme 
for an expofition. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is not allowable, what is obfervable of Raphael Urban ; 
wherein Mary Magdalen is pictured before our Saviour wag¬ 
ing his feet on her knees, which will not confift with the 
ftrid letter of the text. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Love is like the painter, who, being to draw the pidlure 
of a friend having a blemifh in one eye, would pitture only 
the other fide of his face. South's Sermons. 

2 . To reprefent. 

All filled with thefe rueful fpe&acles of fo many wretched 
carcafies ftarving, that even I, that do but hear it from you, 
and do piSlure it in my mind, do greatly pity it. Spenfer. 
Fond man, 

See here thy pictur'd life. Thomfons TVinter . 

To PI DDLE, v. n . [This word is obfcure in its etymology ; 
Skinner derives it from picciolo, Italian ; or petit, Fr. little; 
Mr. Lye thinks the diminutive of the Welfh breyta , to eat; 
perhaps it comes from peddle , for Skinner gives for its primi¬ 
tive fignification, to deal in little things.] 

1. To pick at table; to feed fqueamilhly, and without appetite. 

From ftomach Iharp, and hearty feeding, 

To piddle like a lady breeding. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

2. To trifle; to attend to fmall parts rather than to the main. 

Ainf 

Pi ddler. n.f [from piddle.] One that eats fqueamifhly, and 
without appetite. 

Pie. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from biezan , to build, 
that is to build of pafte ; by Junius derived by contra&ion 
from pajly ; if parties, doubled together without walls, were 
the firft pies, the derivation is eafy from pie, a foot; as in 
fome provinces, an apple party is ftill called an apple foot.] 

1. Any cruft baked with fomething in it. 

No man’s pie is freed 

From his ambitious finger. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Mincing of meat in pies faveth the grinding of the teeth, 
and therefore more nourifhing to them that have weak teeth. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory. 
He is the very Withers of the city; they have bought more 
editions of his works, than would ferve to lay under all their 
pies at a lord mayor’s Chriftmas. Dryden. 

Chufe your materials right; 

From thence of courfe the figure will arife. 

And elegance adorn the furface of your pies. King. 

Eat beef or pic- cruft, if you’d ferious be. King. 

2 . [. Pica , Lat.] A magpie ; a particoloured bird. 

The pie will difcharge thee for pulling the reft. Tuffer. 
The raven croak’d hoarfe on the chimney’s top, 

And chattering pies in difmal difcords fung. Shakefp. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try. 

Or with a voice endu’d the chatt’ring pie f 

’Twas witty want. ■ Dryden. 

3. The old popifh fervice book, fo called, as is fuppofed, from 
the different colour of the text and rubrick. 

4. Cock and pie was a flight expreflion in Shakefpeare's time, of 
which I know not the meaning. 

Mr. Slender, come ; we ftay for you.— 

— 1*11 eat nothing, I thank you. Sir.— 

—By cock and pie , you fhall not chufe. Sir; come, 
come. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Pie'bald. adj. [from pie.] Of various colours; diverfified in 
colour. 

It was a particoloured drefs, 

Of patch’d and piebald languages. Hudibras. 

They would think themfelves miferable in a patched coat, 
and yet contentedly fuffer their minds to appear abroad in a 
piebald livery of coarfe patches and borrowed fhreds. Locke. 

They are pleafed to hear of a piebald horfe that is ftrayed 
out of a field near Iflington, as of a whole troop that has 
been engaged in any foreign adventure. Spectator, N° 452. 
Peel’d, patch’d, and piebald, linfey-woolfey brothers. 
Grave mummers ! fleevclefs fome, and fhirtlefs others. Pope. 
PIECE, n.f. [piece, Fr.] 

1. A patch. Ainfworth. 

2. A part of a whole ; a fragment. 

Bring it out piece by piece. Ezekiel xxiv. 26. 

The chief captain, fearing left Paul fhould have been pulled 
In pieces of them, commanded to take him by force. A Sis, 
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Thefe letter rocks or great bulky ftorres, that lie 
in the fea or upon the land, are they not manifeft f r " d 
and pieces of thefe greater mafTes. | mcnts 

A man that is in Rome can fcarce fee an obied thifT**' 

not call to mind a piece of a Latin poet or hiftorian. Add? 

2 . A part. ““yon. 

It is accounted a piece of excellent knowledge to 1™ 
the laws of the land. 53 * * now 

3. A piaure. Ullot J*. 

If unnatural, the fineft colours are but dawbine and tb 
piece is a beautiful monfter at the beft. 6> - 

Each heav’nly piece unweary’d we compare, ^ m% 
Match Raphael’s grace with thy lov’d Guido’s air. P ot 

4. A compofition; performance. * e ' 

He wrote feveral pieces, which he did not affume the h* 
Hour of. 

5. A fingle great gun. v m% 

K piece of ord’nance ’gainft it I have plac’d. Shakefpeare 
Many of the fhips nave brafs pieces , whereas every piece at 
leaft requires four gunners to attend it. Raleigh’s Elfm 
Pyrrhus, with continual battery of great pieces , did batted 
the mount. Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks 

0. A hand gun. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or a pike, he maketh as worthy a lbldier as any 
nation he meeteth with. Spen/er 

The ball goes on in the dire&ion of the ftick, or of the 
body of the piece out of which it is fhot. Cheyne 

7. A coin ; a• fingle piece of money. 

When once the poet’s honour ceafes. 

From reafon far his tranfports rove ; 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces. 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. p r i Dr 

7. In ridicule and contempt: as, a piece of a lawyer or fmatterer' 

8. A- Piece. To each. 

I demand, concerning all thofe creatures that have eyes 
and ears, whether they might not have had only one eye and 
one ear a-piece. _ < More's Antidote againjl Atheifm . 

9. Of a Pif.ce with. Like; of the fame fort; united; the 
fame with' the reft. 

Truth and fidion are fo aptly mix’d, 

That all feems uniform and of a piece. Rofcommon. 

When Jupiter granted petitions, a cockle made requell, 
that his houfe and his body might be all of a piece. LjEfr. 

My own is of a piece with his, and were he living, they 
are fuch as he would have written. Dryden. 

I appeal to my enemies, if I or any other man could have 
invented one which had been more of a piece , and more de¬ 
pending on the ferious part of the defign. Dryden. 

Too juftly vanifh’d from an age like this ; 

Now fhe is gone, the world is of apiece. Diyden. 

Nothing but madnefs can pleafe madmen, and a poet mull 
be of a piece with the fpedators, to gain a reputation. Dryden. 
To Piece, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

I fpeak too long, but ’tis to piece the time, 

To draw it out in length, Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

If aught within that little feeming fubftance. 

Or all of it with our difpleafure piec'd, 

And nothing more may fitly like your grace. 

She is yours. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Plant it with women as well as men, that it may lpread 
into generations, and not be pieced from without. Bacon . 

2. To join; to unite. 

3. To Piece out. To encreafe by addition. 

Hz pieces out his wife’s inclination ; he gives her folly mo¬ 
tion and advantage. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Whether the piecing out of an old man’s life is worth the 
pains, I cannot tell. Temple. 

To Piece, v.n. [from the noun.] To join; tocoalefce; to 
be compacted. 

Let him, that was the caufe of this, have power 
To take off fo much grief from you, as he 
Will piece up in himfelf. Shakefp. 

The cunning prieft chofe Plantagenet to be the fubjedt 
his pupil fhould pcrfonate ; becaufe he was more in the pre- 
fent fpeech of the people, and it pieced better and followed 
more clofe upon the bruit of Plancagenet’s elcape. Bacon. 
Pie'cer. n.f. [from piece.] One that pieces. 

Pie cel ess. adj. [from piece.] Whole ; compact; not made 
of feparate pieces. 

In thofe poor types of God, round circles; fo ^ 

Religion’s types the piecelejs centers flow, r 

And are in all the lines which all ways go. Donne. ) 
Pie cemeal. adv. [pice and mel; a word in Saxon of the fame 
import.] In pieces ; in fragments. 

Why did I not his carcafs piecemeal tear. 

And caft it in the fea Denham• 

I’ll be torn piecemeal by a horfe, 

E’er I’ll take you for better or worfe. Hudibras. 

Neither was the body then fubject to diftempers, to die by 

piecemeal, and languifh under coughs or eoniumptions, South. 

1 Other 
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Stace editor's printed From the comrfiori piecemeal written 
parts in the playhoufe. Pope. 

Piecemeal they win this acre firft, then that; 

Glean bn and gather up the vVhole eftate. Pope. 

Piecemeal, adj. Single ; feparate ; divided. 

Other blafphemies level, fome at one attribute, fome at an- 
other : but this by a more compendious impiety, fhoots at his 
very being, and ;;s if it fcorned thefe piecemeal guilts, fets up 
a fnwle monfter big enough to devour them all. Gdv.of theTong. 

Pie d. adj. [from pie ] Variegated ; particoloured. 

They defire to take fuch as have their feathers of pied,, 
orient and various colours. Abbot's Defcript. of the World. 

All the yeanlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
Pied cattle are Fpotted in their tohgues. Bacon. 

The feat, the foft wool of the bee, 

The cover, gallantly to fee. 

The wing of a pied butterfly, 

I trow ’twas fitriple trimming. Drayton. 

Meadows trim with daifies pied, 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. Milton * 

•Pie'dness. n.f [from pied.] Variegation ; diverfity of colour. 

There rs an art, which in their piednefs fharcs 
With great creating nature. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Pie'led. adj. Perhaps for peeled, or bald ; or piled, or having 
fhort hair. 

Piel'd prieft, doft thou command me be fhut out ? 

I do. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pi'epowder court, n.f. [from pied, foot, and pouldre, dufty.] 

A court held in fairs for redrefs of all diforders committed 
therein. 

Pier. n. f [pierre, Fr.] The columns on which the arch of 
a bridge is raffed. 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders, for piers 
fometimes wet, fometimes dry, take elm. Bacon » 

The Englifh took the galley, and drew it to fhore, and 
ufed the ftones to reinforce the pier. . Hayward. 

The bridge, confiding of four arches, is of the length of 
fix hundred and twenty-two Englifh feet and an half: the 
dimenfions of the arches are as follows, in Englifh meafure; 
the height of the firft arch one hundred and nine feet, the 
diftance between the piers feventy-two feet and an half; in 
the fecond arch, the diftance of the piers is one hundred and 
thirty feet; in the third, the diftance is one hundred and nine 
feet; in the fourth, the diftance is one hundred and thirty- 
eight feet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To PIERCE, v. a. [ percer, Fr.] 

1. To penetrate; to enter ; to force. 

Steed threatens fteed in high and boaftful neighs, 

Piercing the night’s dull ear. Shakefp. Henry V. 

The love of money is the root of all evil; which while 
fome coveted after, they ha vz pierced themfelves through with 
many forrows. 1 Tim. vi. 10. 

With this fatal fword, on which I dy’d, 

I pierce her open’d back or tender fide. Dryden. 

The glorious temple fhall arife. 

And with new luftre pierce the neighb’ring fkies. Prior. 

2. To touch the paflions: to affed. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ; 

She read them in my prefence, 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down. Shakefp. 
To Pierce, v. n. 

1. To make way by force. 

Her fighs will make a batt’rv in his breaft; 

Her tears will pierce into a marble heart. Shakefp. 

There is that fpeaketh like the piercings of a fword ; but 
the tongue of the wife is health. Proverbs xii. 18. 

Short arrows, called fprights, without any other heads, 
fave wood fharpened, were difeharged out of mufkets, and 
would pierce through the fides of fhips, where a bullet Would 
not pierce* Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

2. To ftrike ; to move ; to affeift. 

Say, fhe be mute, and will not fpeak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility ; 

And fay fhe uttereth piercing eloquence. Shakefp. 

3 * To enter; to dive. 

She would not pierck further into his meaning, than him¬ 
felf fhould declare, fo would fhe interpret all his doings to be 
accomplifhed in goodnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

# All men knew Nathaniel to be an Ifraelite ; but our Sa¬ 
viour piercing deeper, giveth further teftirtiony of him than 
men could have done. Hooker , b. iii./i 1. 

4 * I o affedf feverely. 

They provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up the 
P°? r ‘ _ . Shakefp. 

Fiercer, n.f. [from pierce.] 

1 ‘ An inftrument that bores or penetrates. 

Cart, ladder and wimble, with perfer and pod. Tuffer. 

2. The part with which infers perforate bodies. 

The hollow inftrument, tcrebra. We may englifh piercer, 
wherewith many flies a'rfe provided, proceeding from the 
womb, with which they perforate the tegument of leaves, 
and through the frollow x>f it injeeft their eggs into the holes 
they have made. R ay 0 „ fa Creation 5 
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3. One who perforates. 

Pie'rcingly. adv. [from pierce.] Sharply. 

P'ie'rcingness. n.f [from piercing.] Power of piercing* 

We contemplate the vaft reach and eompafs of our undef- 
ftanding, the prodigious quicknefs and piercingnefs of its 
thought. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

Pi'ety. n.f [pietas, Lat. pied, Fr.] 

1. Difcharge of duty to God. 

What piety, pity, fortitude did iEneas pofTefs beyond his 
companions ? Peacham on Poetry. 

’Till future infancy, baptiz’d by thee, 

Grow ripe in years; and old in piety. Prior . 

There be Who faith prefer and piety to God* Milton. 

2. Duty to parents or thofe in fuperiour relation. 

Pig. n.f-. [bigge, Dutch.] 

1. A young fow or boar. 

Some men there are, Idve Hot a gaping pig ; 

Some that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakefpeare* 
Alba, from the white fow nam’d, 

That for her thirty fuckingp^r was fam’d* Dryden . 

The flefh-meats of an ealy digeftion, are pig) lamb, rab¬ 
bit and chicken. Floyer art the Humours * 

2* An oblong mafs of lead or unforged iron. 

A nodding beam or pig of lead. 

May hurt the very ableft head. Pope* 

To Pig. v. a. [from the noun.] To farrow ; to bring pigs. 
PFgeon. n.f. [pigeon, Fr.] A fowl bred in cots or a fmall 
houfe : in fome places called dovecote. 

7 ’his fellow picks up wit as pigeons peas* Shakefp . 

A turtle, dove and a young pigeon. Gen. xv. 9* 

Perceiving that the pigeon had loft a piece of her tail, 
through the next opening of the rocks rowing with all their 
might, they parted fafe, only the end of their poop was 
bruifed. Raleigh. 

Fix’d in the mart, the feather’d weapon ftands, 

The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands. Dryden. 

See the cupola of St. Paul’s covered with both fexes, like 
the outrtae of a pigeon-hoafz. Addifon's Guardian . 

This building was dertgn’d a model, 

Or of a pigeon- houfe or oven. 

To bake one loaf, or keep one dove in* Swift. 

Pi'oeonfoot. n.f An herb. Ainfworth * 

Pi'geonlivered. adj. [pigeon and liver.] Mild; foft; 
gentle. 

I am pigeonliver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppreflion bitter* Shakefp. Hamlet , 

Pi'ggin. n.f. In the northern provinces, a fmall veffel. 

Pight. old prefer, and part, parti of pitch.] Pitched; placed 3 
fixed ; determined. 

An hideous rock is pight , 

Of mighty Magnes ftone, whole craggy clift. 

Depending from on high, dreadful to fight, 

Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift. Spenfer * 

The body big and mightily pight. 

Thoroughly rooted and wondrous height. 

Whilom had been the king of the field. 

And mockle mart to the hufband did yield. Spenfer. 

Then brought fhe me into this defart vaft, 

And by my wretched lover’s fide me pight. Fa. ghieen. 

Stay yet, you vile abominable tents, 

Thus proudly pight upon our Phrygian plains. Shakefp . 

When I difliiaded him from his intent, 

I found him pight to do it. Shakefp * 

Pigment, n.f [pigmentum, Lat.] Paint; colour to belaid 
on any body. 

Confider about the opacity of the corpufcles of black pig¬ 
ments, and the comparative diaphaneity of white bodies. Boyle. 
P^my. n.f. [pigmee, Fr. pigmaus , Lat.] A fmall nation, 
fabled to be devoured by the cranes; thence any thing mean 
or inconfiderable. 

When cranes invade, his little fword and fhield 
The pigmy takes. Dryden's Juvenal 

The criticks of a more exalted tafte, may difeover fuch 
beaucies in the antient poetry, as may efcape the comprehen- 
iion of us pigmies of a more limited genius. Garth a 

But that it wanted room. 

It might have been a pigmy's tomb. Swift 

Pignora'tion. n.f [pignera, Lat.] The aft of pledoW. ‘ 
Pi gnut. n.f. [pig and nut.] An earth nut. & & 

I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts. Shake ft, ■ 

Pigsney. n.f. [pi S a, Sax. a girl.J A word of endearment 
to a girl. It is ufed by Butler for the eye of a woman. I be- 
neve, improperly. 

Shine upon me but benignly 

With that one, and that other pigfney. Hudibras' 

Pigwi DGEON. n.f. This word is ufed by Drayton as the 
name of a fairy, and is a kind of cant word for any thing 
petty or fmall. 1 * 

Where’s the Stoick can his wrath appeafe, 

To fee his country fide of Pym’s difeafe ; 

By Scotch mv^fion to be made a prey 

To fuch 1 igwidgeon myrmidons as they ? Cleaveland. 
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PIKE, n.f [picque, Fr. his fnout being fharp. Skinner and 
Junius.] 

1. The luce or pike is the tyrant of the frelh waters : they are 
bred fome by generation, and fome not; as namely of a 
weed called pickerel-weed, unlefs Gefner be much miflaken ; 
for he fays, this weed and other glutinous matter, with the 
help of the fun’s heat in fome particular months, and in fome 
ponds apted for it by nature, do become pikes: doubtlefs di¬ 
vers pikes are bred after this manner, or are brought into fome 
ponds fome other ways, that is paid man’s finding out: Sir 
Francis Bacon obferves the pike to be the longefl lived of any 
frefh water fifh, and yet he computes it to be not ufually 
above forty years ; and others think it to be not above ten 
years : he is a folitary, melancholy and bold fifh; he breeds 
but once a year, and his time of breeding or fpawning is 
ufually about the end of February, or fomewhat later, in 
March, as the weather proves colder or warmer: and his 
manner of breeding is thus ; a he and a fhe pike will ufually 
go together out of a river into fome ditch or creek, and there 
the fpawner calls her eggs, and the melter hovers over her 
all the time fhe is calling her fpawn, but touches her not. 

Walton's Angler. 

Iri a pond into which were put feveral fifh and two pikes, 
upon drawing it fome years afterwards there were left no fifh, 
but the pikes grown to a prodigious fize, having devoured the 
other fifh and their numerous fpawn. Hale. 

The pike the tyrant of the floods. Pope. 

2. [Pique, Fr.] A long lance ufed by the foot foldiers, to keep 
off the horfe, to which bayonets have fucceeded. 

Beat you the drum that it fpeak mournfully. 

Trail your fteel pikes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes ; 
for I fpeak this in hunger for bread, not for revenge. Shakefp. 

He wanted pikes to let before his archers. Shakejp. 

They clofed, and locked fhoulder to fhoulder, their 
pikes they flrained in both hands and therewith their buckler 
in the left, the one end of the pike again!! the right foot, the 
other breafl-high againfl the enemy. Hayward. 

A lance he bore with iron pike ; 

Th’ one half would thriifl, the other flrike. Hudihras. 

3. A fork ufed in hufbandry. 

A rake for to rake up the fitches that lie, 

A pike to pike them up handfome to drie. buffer. 

4. Among turners, two iron fprigs between, which any thing 
to be turned is fattened. 

Hard wood, prepared for the lathe with rafping, they pitch 
between the pikes. Moxon. 

Pi'ked. ad], [pique, Fr.] Sharp; accuminated; ending in a 
point. In Shakefpeare, it is ufed of a man with a pointed 
beard. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 

My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

Pi'keman. n.f [pike and man.] A foldier armed with a 
pike. 

Three great fquadrons of pikemen were placed againfl the 
enemy. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Pikestaff, n.f. [pike and faff.] The wooden frame of a 
pike. 

To me it is as plain as a pikejlaff, from what mixture it is, 
that this daughter filently lowers, t’other Heals a kind look. 

Tatler, N y 75. 

Pi la'ster. n. f [pilajlre, Fr. pilajlro , Italian.] A fquare co¬ 
lumn fometimes infulated, but oftner fet within a wall, and 
only fhewing a fourth or a fifth part of its thicknefs. Did. 

Pilajlers muft not be too tall and flender, left they re- 
femble pillars ; nor too dwarfifh and grofs, left they imitate 
the piles or piers of bridges. Wotton. 

Bailt like a temple, "where pilajlers round 

Were fet. . . . Milton. 

The curtain rifes, and a new frontifpiece is feen, joined 
to the great pilajlers each fide of the flage. Dryden. 

Clap four flices of pilajler on’t. 

That laid with bits of ruflic makes a front. Pope. 

Pilcher, n.f [Warhurton fays we fhould read pilche , which 
fignifies a cloke or coat of fkins, meaning the fcabbard : this 
is confirmed by Junius , who renders pilly , a garment of fkins ; 
pylece. Sax. pellice, Fr. pelliccia, Italian ; pellis, Lat.] 

1. A furred gown or cafe; any thing lined with fur. Hanmer. 

Pluck your fword out of his pilcher by the ears. Shakefp . 

2. A fifh like a herring. 

Pile, n.f [pile, Fr. pyle, Dutch.] 

1. A ftrong piece of wood driven into the ground to make firm 
a foundation. 

The bridge the Turks before broke, by plucking up of 
certain piles, and taking away of the planks. Knolles. 

If the ground be hollow or weak, he flrengthens it by 
driving in piles. Moxon. 

The foundation of the church of Harlem is fupported by 
wooden piles , as the houfes in Amflerdam are. Locke . 

2. A heap; an accumulation. 

That is the way to lay the city flat. 

And bury all which yet diflindlly ranges 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefp • 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
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To his own portion ! what expence by th’ honr 
Seems to flow from him ! how i’ th’ name of thrift 
Does he rake this together. 


. By the water paffing through the Hone to its perpendicuW 
intervals, was brought thither all the metallic matter now 
lodged therein, as well as that which lies only in an undi 
gelled and confufed pile. Woodward 

3. Any thing heaped together to be burned. 

I’ll bear your logs the wdfile ; pray give me it, 

I’ll carry’t to the pile. Shakefp. Tembe /1 

Woe to the bloody city, I will even make the pile for fire 

g reat - Ezekiel xxiv. q 

In Alexander’s time, the Indian philofophers, when weary 
of living, lay down upon their funeral pile without any vifible 
concern. Collier on the Value of Lif e% 

The wife, and counfellor or priefl, J * 

Prepare and light his fun’ral fire. 

And cheerful on the pile expire. p r ; or 

4. An edifice ; a building. 

Th’ afeending pile flood fix’d her flately height. Milt: 
Not to look back fo far, to whom this ifle 
Owes the firfl glory of fo brave a pile. Denham- 

The pile o’erlook’d the town, and drew the fight. Dryd. 
Fancy brings the vanifh’d piles to view, 

And builds imaginary Rome anew. Pope's Mifcellanies. 

No longer fhall forfaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall in flames ; 

A pile fhall from its afhes rife. 

Fit to invade or prop the Ikies. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

5. A hair, [pilus, Lat.] 

Yonder’s my lord, with a patch of velvet on’s face; his 
left cheek is a cheek of two pile and a half, but his right 
cheek is worn bare. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

6. Hairy furface ; nap. 

Many other forts of Hones are regularly figured ; the ami¬ 
anthus of parallel threads, as in the pile of velvet. Grew. 

7. [Pilum, Lat.] The head of an arrow. 

His fpear a bent. 

The pile was of a horfe fly’s tongue, 

Whole fharpnefs nought revers’d. Drayton's Nymph. 

8. [Pile, Fr. pila, Italian.] One fide of a coin; the reverie 
of crofs. 

Other men have been, and are of the fame opinion, a 
man may more jufiifiably throw up crofs and pile for his 
opinions, than take them up fo. Locke. 

9. [In the plural, piles.] The haemorrhoids. 

Wherever there is any uneafinefs, folicit the humours to¬ 
wards that part, to procure the piles, which feldom mils to 
relieve the head. Arbuthnot, 

To Pile. v. a. 

1. To heap; to coacervate. 

The fabrick of his folly, whofe foundation 
Is pil'd upon his faith, and will continue 
The Handing of his body. Shakefp. Winter's Tale, 

Let them pull all about my ears, 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downflretch 
Below the beam of fight, yet will I Hill 
Be thus. Shakejp, 

Againfi beleagur’d heav’n the giants move ; 

Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden, 

Men piPd on men, with adtive leaps arife. 

And build the breathing fabrick to the fkies. Addijon. 
In all that heap of quotations which he has piled up, 
nothing is aimed at. Atterbury. 

All thefe together are the foundation of all thofe heaps of 
comments, which are piled fo high upon authors, that it is 
difficult fometimes to clear the text from the rubbifh. Felton. 

2. To fill with fomething heaped. 

Attabaliba had a great houfe piled upon the fides with great 
wedges of gold. Abbot's Dcfcript. of the World. 

Pi'leated. adj. [pileus, Lat.] In the form of a cover or hat. 
A pileated echinus taken up with different fhells of feveral 
kinds. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Pi'ler. n.f. [from pile.] Fie who accumulates. 

To Pi'lfer. v. a. [piller, Fr.] To Heal; to gain by petty 
robbery. .. 

They not only Heal from each other, but pilfer awa J. , a 
things that they can from fuch flrangers as do land. db 0 . 

He would not pilfer the vidlpry ; and the defeat was 
eafy. Bacon’s Efir- 

Leaders, at an army’s head, 

Hemm’d round with glorie's, pilfer cloth or bread, 

As meanly plunder, as they bravely fought. °r* 

To Pi lfer. v. n. To pradtife petty theft. 

Your purpos’d low corredlion 
Is fuch as bafeft and the meanefl wretches. 

For fillf'rings and moH common trefpafles, 

Are punifti’d with. Shakefp. Km& Liar. 

They of thofe marches 

Shall be a wall fufficient to defend Shakefp > 

I came 


Our inland from the pilfering borderer** 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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I came not here on fuch a trivial toy; 

As a flray’d ewe, or to purfue the Health Milton. 

When^thefe 'plagiaries come to be ftript of 
ornaments, there’s the daw of thefable. L tjiran a 

Ev’ry Hnng is told, , 

For fear fome fil/’rmg hand fhould make too bold. Dryden. 

Pi lferer- »•/• [from pilfer.] One who fteals petty things. 

Hall thou fuffered at any time by vagabonds and pilferers. 
Promote thofe charities which remove fuch pefts of fociety 
into prifons and workhoufes. Atterbury s Sermons. 

P, ‘leeringly. adv. With petty larceny; filchmgly. 

PilfeRy. n. f. [from pilfer.} Petty theft. 

A wolf charges a fox with a piece of ptlfery ; the fox de¬ 
nies, and the ape tries the caufe. UEftrange. 

Pi'icriM- ”■ [■ [pclrrim, Dutch ; pelenn, Fr. pelegrmo, Italian; 

F peregrmus.ht] “ A traveller; a wanderer; particularly one 

w ho travels on a religious account. , 

Two pilgrims, which have wandered fome miles together, 
have a he^rts-grief when they are near to part. Drummond. 

Grantin 0- they could not tell Abraham s footflep from an 
ordinary pilgrim’s ; yet they fhould know fome difference be¬ 
tween the foot of a man and the face of Venus. Stillingfleet, 
Like pilgrims toth’ appointed place we tend ; 

The world’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. Dryden. 

To Pi'lgrim. v. n. [from the noun.] To wander; to ramble. 
The ambulo hath no certain home or diet, but pilgrims up 
and down everywhere, feeding upon all forts of plants. Grew. 
Pilgrimage, n.f [pelerinage, Fr.] 

1. A long journey ; travel; more ufually a journey on account 
of devotion. 

We are like two men 

That vow a long and weary pilgrimage. Shakefp. 

In prifon thou haH fpent a pilgrimage , 

And, like a hermit, overpaft thy days. Shakefp. 

MoH miferable hour, that time ere faw 
In laHing labour of his pilgrimage. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Painting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not actually begin 
the journey, and travel at a round rate, we fhall never arrive 
at the end of it. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

2 Shakefpeare ufed it for time irkfomely fpent; improperly. 

Pill. n. f. [pilula, Lat. pillule , French.] Medicine made into 
a fmall ball or mafs. 

In the taking of a potion or pills , the head and the neck 
0 ia j ce> Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

When I was Tick, you gave me bitter pills. Shakefpeare. 
The oraculous dolor’s myflick bills. 

Certain hard words made into pills. CraJhavj. 

To Pill. v. a. [piller, Fr.] 

1. To rob ; to plunder. 

So did he good to none, to many ill; 

So did he all the kingdom rob and 'pill. Hulberd. 

The commons hath he pill'd v/ith grievous taxes, 

And loH their hearts. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Large-handed robbers your grave maflers are, 

And pill by law. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

You wrangling pirates, that fall out 
In fharing that wliich you have pill'd from me. Shakefp. 
Suppofe pilling and polling officers, as bufy upon the people, 
as thofe flies were upon the fox. L'EJlrange. 

He who pill'd his province ’fcapes the laws. 

And keeps his money, though he lofl his eaufe. Dryden. 

2. For peeh, to flrip off the bark. 

Jacob took him rods of green poplar; and pilled white 

flreaks in them. Genefis xxx. 37. 

To Pill. v. n. To be Hript away ; to come off in flakes or 
fcoriae. This fhould b e peel which fee. 

The whitenefs pilled away from his eyes; Tob.x i. 13. 

PILLAGE, n. f [pillage, Fr.] 

1. Plunder ; fomething got by plundering or pilling. 

Others, like foldiers, 

Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds; 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home. Shah 

2. The a£l of plundering. 

Thy foils make pillage of her chaflity. Shakefp. 

To Pi'llage. v. a . [from the noun.] To plunder ; to fpoil. 
The conful Mummius, after having beaten their army, 
took, pillaged and burnt their city. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pillager, n.f. [from pillage.] A plunderer ; a fpoiler. 
1 TLLAR. n. f [pilier, Fr. pilar, Spanifh; pilajlro, Italian ; 
piler, Welfh and Armorick.] 

1, A column. 

Pillars or columns, I could diflinguifh into Ample and com¬ 
pounded. Wotton's Architecture. 

The palace built by Picus vafl and proud. 

Supported by a hundred pillars Hood. Dryden. 

2 . A fupporter ; a maintainer. 

Give them leave to fly, that will not Hay ; 

And call them pillars that will Hand to us. Shakefp. 

Note, and you fhall fee in him 
The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a flrumpet’s Hool, Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Milton. 


I 


I charge you by the law. 

Whereof you are a well defervlng|j/Avr, 

Proceed to judgment. Shakejp. J 

Pi'Llared. adj. [from pillar.] 

1. Supported by columns. 

A pillar'd fhade Miltnn 

High overarch’d, and echoing walks between. 

If this fail. 

The pillar'd firmament is rottennefs. 

And earth’s bafe built on Hubble, 
o Flavin 0- the form of a column. . ctl r 

Th’ infuriate hill fhoots forth the pillar'd flame. Thomf 

Pi'llion. n.f. [from pillow.] 

1. A loft faddle fet behind a horfeman for a- woman to fit on. 

The houffe and pillion both were gone ; 

Phyllis, it feems, was fled with John. Swift. 

2 A pad : a panned; a low faddle. 

I thought that the manner had been Infh, as alfo the furni¬ 
ture of his horfe, his fliank pillion without flirrups. Spenfer. 
v. The pad of the faddle that touches the horfe._ 

Pillory, n.f [pillori, Fr. pillorium, low Latin ] A frame 
ere&ed on a pillar, and made with holes and folding boards, 
through which the heads and hands of criminals are P u • 

I have Hood on the pillory for the geefe he hath killed. 

Shakcjpeare . 

As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory. . . Po P‘‘ 

The jeers of a"theatre, the pillory and the whipping-poit 
are very near a-kin. Watts's Improvement of the Mind 

To Pi'll oRY. v. a. [pillorier, Fr. from the noun.] To puniln 
with the pillory. 

To be burnt in the hand or pillared, is a more lattmg re¬ 
proach than to be fcourged or confin’d. Gov. of the Tongue. 
PILLOW, n.f [pyle, Saxon; pulewe, Dutch.] A bag ot 
down or feathers laid under the head to fleep on. 

Pluck flout men’s pillows from below theif heads. 

Shakefpeare . 

One turf fhall ferve as pillow for us both, 

One heart, one bed, two bofoms, and one troth. Shakefp. 

A merchant died that was very far in debt, his goods and 
houfhold Huff were fet forth to fale ; a flranger would needs 
buy a pillow there, faying, this pillow lure is good to fleep on, 
fince he could fleep on it that owed fo many debts. Bacon • 
Thy melted maid. 

Corrupted by thy lover’s gold. 

His letter at thy pillow laid. ^ Donne . 

Their feathers ferve to fluff our beds and pillows , yielding 
us foft and warm lodging. Ray on the Creation . 

To Pi'llow. v. a. To reft any thing on a pillow. 

When the fun in bed, 

Curtain’d with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave; 

The flocking fhadows pale 

Troop to th’ infernal jail. Milton « 

Pl'LLOWBEER. } f The ^ of a pUloW.* 

Pi LLOWCASE. 3 J 

When you put a clean pillowcafe on your lady’s pillow, 
faften it well with pins. Swift. 

Pilo'sity. n.f. [from pilofus, Lat.] Hairinefs. 

At the years of puberty, all effects of heat do then come 
on, as pilofity , more roughnefs in the fkin. Bacon. 

PFLOT. n.f. [pilote, Fr. piloot, Dutch.] Fie whofe office is 
to fleer the fhip. 

When her keel ploughs hell. 

And deck knocks heaven ; then to manage her. 

Becomes the name and office of a pilot. Ben. Johnfon . 

To death I with fuch joy refort. 

As feamen from a tempeft to their port; 

Yet to that port ourfelves we mufl not force. 

Before our pilot, nature, fleers our courfe. Denham: 

What port can fuch a pilot find, 

Who in the night of fate mufl blindly fleer ? Dryden. 
The Roman fleet, although built by fhipwrights, and con¬ 
ducted by pilots without experience, defeated that of the 
Carthaginians. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pi'lot. v. a. [from the noun.] To fleer; to direct: in 
the courfe. 

Pi'lotage. n. f. [pilotage, French, from pilot.] 

1. Pilot’s fkill; knowledge of coafls. 

We mufl for ever abandon the Indies, and lofe all pur 

knowledge and pilotage of that part of the world. Raleigh. 

2. A pilot’s hire. Ainf 

Pi'lser. n.f The moth or fly that runs into a candle flame. 

Ainf 

Pime'nta. n. f. [piment, French.] A kind of fpice. 

Pimento, from its round figure, and the place whence it is 
brought, has been called Jamaica pepper, and from its mixt 
flavour of the feveral aromaticks, it has obtained the name of 
all-fpice : it is a fruit gathered before it is ripe, and dried for 
medicinal and culinary ufc, of the fize of a fmall pea, with 
a brown and rough furface, and it refembles that of cloves 
more than any other fingle fpice. Hill's Materia Medico. 
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Px m t*. n. f [ pinge , Fr. Skinner.'] One who provides gratifica¬ 
tions for the luft of others 3 a procurer 3 a pander. 

I’m courted by all 

As principal pimp to the mighty king Harry. Addifon. 

Lords keep a pimp to bring a wench 3 
So men of wit are but a kind 
Of panders to a vicious mind ; 

Who proper objects muft provide 

To gratify their luft of pride. Swift. 

To Pimp. v. a. [from the noun.] To provide gratifications 
for the luft of others 3 to pander ; to procure. 

But he’s poffeft with a thoufand imps. 

To work whole ends his madnefs pimps. Swift. 

Yet bards like thefe afpir’d to lafting praife. 

And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. Anonymous. 

Pi'mpernel. n.f [ pimpernella, Latin 3 pimprenelle, French.] 
A plant. 

The flower of the pimpernel confifts of one leaf fhaped like 
a wheel and cut into feveral fegments 3 the pointal, which 
rifes out of the empalement, is fixed like a nail in the middle 
of the flower, and afterwards becomes a roundifh fruit, which, 
when ripe, opens tranfverfely into two parts, one incumbent 
on the other, inclofing many angular feeds, which adhere to 
the placenta. Miller. 

Pimping. adj. [pimple menfch, a weak man, Dutch.] Little 3 
petty : as, a pimping thing. Skinner. 

Pi'mple. n.f. [pompette, Fr.] A fmall red puftule. 

If Rofalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigranilla is as 
Unhappy in a pimple. . Addifon’s Speft. 

If e’er thy gnome could fpoil a grace. 

Or raife a pimple on a beauteous face. Pope. 

Pi'mpled. adj. [from pimple.] Having red puftules 3 full of 
pimples : as, his face is pimpled. 

Pin. 71. f. [ efpingle , Fr. Jpina, fpinula , Lat. fpilla , Italian 5 ra¬ 
ther from pennum , low Latin. Ijidore.] 

1. A fhort wire with a fharp point and round head, ufed by 
women to faften their cloaths. 

I’ll make thee eat iron like an oftridge, and fwallow my 
fword like a great pin, ere thou and I part. Shakefp. 

Whatever fpirit, carelefs of his charge, 

His poft negledls, or leaves the fair at large. 

Shall feel fharp vengeance foon o’ertake his fins. 

Be ftopt in vials, or transfixt with pins. Pope, 

2. Any thing inconfiderable or of little value. 

Soon after comes the cruel Saracen, 

In woven mail all armed warily. 

And fternly looks at him, who not a pin 
Does care for look of living creature’s eye. Fairy Queen. 

His fetch is to flatter to get what he can 3 
His purpofe once gotten, a pin for thee than. c Tu(jer. 

Tut, a pin 3 this fhall be anfwer’d. Shakefpeare. 

’Tis foolifh to appeal to witnefs for proof, when ’tis not a 
pin matter whether the fa£t be true or falfe. UEJh-ange. 

3. Any thing driven to hold parts together 3 a peg 3 a bolt. 

With pins of adamant 

And chains, they made all faft. Milton’s Par. Lojl . 

а. Any flender thing fixed in another body. 

Bedlam beggars with roaring voices, 

Sticks in their numb’d and mortified bare arms. 

Pins , wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shakefp. 
Thefe bullets fhall reft on the pins 3 and there muft be other 
pins to keep them. Wilkins . 

5. That which locks the wheel to the axle 3 a linch pin. 

б. The central part. 

Romeo is dead, the very pin of his heart cleft with the 
blind hautboy’s butfhaft. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet, 

7. The pegs by which muficians intend or relax their firings. 

8. A note 5 a ftrain. In low language. 

A fir tree, in a vain fpiteful humour, was mightily upon 
the^zw of commending itfelf, and defpifing the bramble. L’EJl. 

As the woman was upon the peevifh pin , a poor body 
comes, while the froward fit was upon her, to beg. L’EJlr. 

9. A horny induration of the membranes of the eye. Hanmer. 
Skinner feems likewife to fay the fame. I fhould rather think 
it an inflammation, which caufes a pain like that of a pointed 
body piercing the eye. 

Wifh all eyes 

Blind with fhe pin and web. Shakefpeare. 

10. A cylindrical roller made of wood. 

They drew his brownbread face on pretty gins, 

And made him ftalk upon two rolling pins. Corbet. 

11. A noxious humour in a hawk’s foot. Ainf. 

To Piis T . v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with pins. 

If a word or two more are added upon the chief offenders, 
’tis only a paper pinn’d upon the breaft. Pope. 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry, 

E’er felt fuch rage. Pope. 

t. To faften 3 to make faft. 

Our gates, 

Which yet feem fhut, we have but pinn’d with rufhes ; 
They’ll open of themfelves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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3. To join 3 to fix. 

She lifted the princefs from the earth, and fo locks her • 
embracing, as if fhe would pin her to her heart Shi 'p 
If removing my confideration from the impreffion of 7 h' 
cubes to the cubes themfelves, I (hall pin this one notion unon 
every one of them, and accordingly conceive it to be reT 
in them ; it will fall out, that I allow exiftence to other ™ 
tities, which never had any. n;,/,,. n * D ,. 

I’ve learn’d how far I’m to believe ^ f *** 

Your pinning oaths upon your fleeve. Hudib 

1 hey help to cozen themlelves, by chufing to pin their 
faith on fuch expofitors as explain the facred foripture in f 
vour of thofe opinions that they beforehand have vo’ted or' 
thodox. 

It cannot be imagined, that fo able a man fhould tab fo 
much pains to pin fo clofely on his friend a ftory which, if he 
himfelf thought incredible, he could not but alfo think ridi- 
culous. Lock"- 

4. [Pmban, Sax.] To fhut up 3 to inclofe 3 to confine:*as* 

in pinfold. ’ ’ 

If all this be willingly granted by us, which are accufed to 
pin the word of God in fo narrow room, let the caufe of the 
accufed be referred to the' accufer’s confcience. Hooker 

Pi'ncase. n.f. [pin and cafe.] A pincufhion. jj n r 

Pincers. n.f. [pincette , Fr.] •'* 

1. An inftrument by which nails are drawn, or any thino- is 
griped, which requires to be held hard. 

As fuperfluous flefh did rot. 

Amendment ready ftill at hand did wait. 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot. 

That foon in him was left no one corrupt jot. Fa. Queen. 

2. The daw of an animal. 

Every ant brings" a fmall particle of that earth in her pin¬ 
cers, and lays it by the hole. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Pinch, v. a. [ pincer, Fr.] 

1. To fqueeze between the fingers, or with the teeth. 

When the dodlor fpies his vantage ripe, 

To pinch her by the hand, 

The maid hath given confent to go with him. Shakefp. 

2. To hold hard with an inftrument. 

3. To fqueeze the flefh till it is pained or livid. 

Thou (halt be pinch’d 

As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more flinging 
Than bees that made them. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

He would pinch the children in the dark fo hard, that he 
left the print in black and blue. Arbuthnot’s Hijl. of J. Bull , 

4. To prels between hard bodies. 

5. To gall 3 to fret. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition, he cries out, 
no more. Shakefp. Afitony and Cleopatra. 

6. To gripe 3 toopprefs3 to ftraiten. 

Want of room upon the earth pinching a whole nation, 
begets the remedilefs war, vexing only fome number of par¬ 
ticulars, it draws on the arbitrary. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

She pinch’d her belly with her daughter’s too, 

To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 

Nic. Frog would pinch his belly to fave his pocket. Arb. 

7. To diftrefs 3 to pain. 

Avoid the pinching cold and fcorching heat. Milton. 

Afford them fhelter from the wintry winds. 

As the fharp year pinches. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

8. To prefs 3 to drive to difficulties. 

The beaver, when he finds himfelf hard pinch’d, bites ’em 
off, and by leaving them to his purfuers, faves himfelf. 

L’Ef range. 

When the refpohdent is pinched with a ftrong objeftion, 
and is at a lofs for an anfwer, the moderator fuggefts fome 
anfwer to the objection of the opponent. Watts . 

9. To try throughly 3 to force out what is contained within. 

This is the way to pinch the queftion 5 therefore, let what 
will come of it, I will ftand the teft of your method. Collier. 

To Pinch, v.n. 

1. To aft with force, fo as to be felt3 to bear hard upon; to 
be puzzling. 

A difficulty pincheth, nor will it eafily berefolved. Glanv. 

But thou 

Know’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale, 

See’ft where the reafons pinch , and where they fail. Dryd\ 

2. To fpare; to be frugal. 

There is that waxeth rich by his warinefs and pinching\ 

Eccluf. xi. 18. 

The poor that fcarce have wherewithal to eat, 

W ill pinch and make the finging boy a treat. Dryden. 

The bounteous player outgave the pinching lord. Qrydem 

Pinch, n.f [pinion, French, from the verb. J 

1. A painful fqueeze with the fingers. 

If any flraggler from his rank be found, 

A pmch muft for the mortal fin compound* Dryden . 

2. A gripe 3 a pain given. 

There cannot be a pinch in death 
More fharp than this is. Shakefp. CyrnmlM' 

3. Oppreffion 3 
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3 * Oppreffion 3 diftrefs inflidled. 

Return to her : no, rather I chufe 
To be a comrad with the wolf and owl, 

Neceffity’s fharp pinch. Shakefp. King Fear. 

A farmer was put to fuch a pinch in a hard winter, that he 
was forced to feed his family upon the main flock. L’EJlr. 
4. Difficulty; time of diftrefs. 

A good fure friend is a better help at a pinch , than all the 
ftratagems of a man’s own wit-. Bacon. 

The devil helps his fervants for a feafon ; but when they 
come once to a pinch , he leaves ’em in the lurch. L’Ejlrange. 

The commentators never fail him at a pinch, and muft ex- 
cufe him. . Dryden. 

They at a pinch can bribe a vote. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

PlVcHPENNY. \ n -f- tt inch > and A mifer - -dinf. 

P/ncushion. n.f [pin and cufhion.] A fmall bag fluffed 
with bran or wool on which pins are ftuck; 

She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity, that 
goes to a large pincufhion, fufficient to make her a gown and 
petticoat. . Addifon’s Guardian, N° 271. 

Thou art a retailer of phrafes, and doft deal in remnants of 
remnants, like a maker of pincufhions. Congreve. 

Pi'ndust. n.f [pin and dujl.] Small particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. 

The little parts of pindujl, when mingled with fand, can¬ 
not, by their mingling, make it lighter. Digby. 

Pine. n.f. [pinus, Lat.pin, French.] 

The pine -tree hath amentaceous flowers or katkins, which 
are produced, at remote diftances from the fruit, on the fame 
tree ; the feeds are produced in fquamous cones : to which 
fhould be added, that the leaves are longer than thole of a 
fir-tree, and are produced by pairs out of each fheath. Miller. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the gufts of heaven. Shakefp. 

Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his fprayes ; 

Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. Shakefp. 
Go forth unto the mount, and fetch j^zw-branches. Nehem, 
To Pine. v. a. [piman, Sax. pijnen, Dutch.] 

2. To languifh 3 to wear away with any kind of mifery. 

My hungry eyes through greedy covetife, 

With no contentment can themfelves fuffice 3 
But having, pine, and having not, complain. ’ Spenfer. 

I burn, I pine, I perifh, J 

If I atchieve not this young modeft girl. Shakefp. 

Since my young lady’s going into France, the fool hath 
much pined away. shakefp. King Lear, 

bee, fee the pining malady of France, 

Behold the moft unnat’ral wounds. 

Which thou thyfelf haft giv’n her woful breaft. Shakefb. 
Ye fhall not mourn, but pine away for your iniquities. 

... . . . Ezekiel xxiv. 27. 

J he wicked with anxiety of mind 

Shall pine away 3 in fighs confume their breath. Sandys. 

To me who with eternal famine pine. 

Alike is hell, orparadife, or heav’n. Milton’s Par. Loft 

Farewell the year, which threaten’d fo 

The faireft light the world can fhow ; 

Welcome the new, whofe ev’ry day, 

Refloring what was fnatch’d away 
By pining ficknefs from the fair. 

That matchlefs beauty does repair. Waller 

This night fhall fee the gaudy wreath decline; 

The rofes wither, and the lilies pine. Tickell 

2. To languifh with defire. 

We may again 

Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives. 

Do faithful homage and receive free honours * 

Al w hi n h Z epine( >f- r Shakefp. MM. 

We flood amaz d to fee your miftrefs mourn. 

Unknowing that fhe pin’d for your return. Dryden 

To PiNE-y T W COmmander need not P ine aftion. Philips. 

1. To wear out; to make to languifh. 

Part us 3 I towards the north, 
herb fhivering cold and ficknefs pines the clime. 

Beroe pin’d with pain, ^efp. 

Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden 

Thus tender Spencer liv’d, with mean repafl ^ 
Content, deprefs’d with penury, and pin’d 

9 An fordgn reaJm ; yet not debas’d his verfe. Philbs 

2. To grieve for; to bemoan in filence. P 

Abafh’d the devil flood, 

Virtue in her fhape how lovely, faw ; and pin'd 

Pi m app^ S : f Parad * Lojl, b. iv. 

The pineapple hath a flower confining of one leaf divided 

1 d Hree I 3 ™’ and is funnel-fhaped Ahe embryos are pro 
ducedin the tubercles: thefe become a flefoyTuit foh oi 


PIN 

juice : the feeds, which are lodged in the tubercles, are very 
fmall and almoft kidney-fhaped. Miller. 

Try if any words can give the tafte of a pineapple , and 
make one have the true idea of its relifh. Locke . 

If a child were kept where he never faw but black and 
white, he would have no more ideas of fcarlet^ than he that 
never tailed a pineapple, has of that particular relifh. Locke. 
Pineal, adj. [pineale, Fr.] Refembling a pineapple. An epi¬ 
thet given by Des Cartes from the form, to the gland which 
he imagined the feat of the foul. 

Courtiers and fpaniels exadlly refemble one another in the 
pineal gland. _ . Arbuthnot and Pope.. 

PEnfeathered. adj. [pin and feather.] Not fledged 3 having 
the feathers yet only beginning to fhoot. 

We fee fome raw pinfeather d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing 3 
Who for falfe quantities was whipt at fchool. Dryden’. 
Pinfold, n.f. [pmban, Sax. to fhut up, and fold.] A place 
in which beafts are confined. 

■ Jrifo never come to thofe raths but armed ; which the 

Englifh nothing fufpedling, are taken at an advantage, like 
rneep in fhe pinfold. Spenfer on ^Ireland. 

L care not for thee.— 

If I had thee in Lipfbury pinfold, I would make thee 
care for me Shakefp. King Lear. 

Conhn d and pefter’d in this pinfold here. 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverifh being. Milton . 

Oaths were not purpos’d more than law 
To keep the good and juft in awe. 

But to confine the bad and finful, 

p ,, F ke m °; al ?*?' j ! 1 * . Hudibrar. 

Iingle. n.f. A fmall clofe3 an inclofure. Ainf. 

PEnmoney. n.f [pin and money.] Money allowed to a wife 
tor her private expences without account. 

The woman muft find out fomething elfe to mort^ao-e, 
when her pinmoney is gone. Addifon’s Guardian. 

Pinguid, adj. [pinguis, Lat.] Fat; un&uous. Little ufed. 
borne days are more pinguid, and other more flippery : 
yet all of them are very tenacious of water on the furface* 

t> r , . - r . Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Fin hole. n. f. [p m and hole.] A fmall hole, fuch as is 
made by the perforation of a pin. 

The breaft at firft broke in a fmall pinhole. Wifemar . 

Pi nion. n.f. [pignon, Fr. y * 

1. The joint of the wing remoteft from the body. 

2. Shakefpeare feems td ufe it for a feather or quill of the win*. 

He is pluckt, when hither & 

3 VVT ^ n< ^ S ^°° r a P* nion his wing. Shakefp. 

Ho w oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
e flitting fl< ie s, like flying purfuivant. Fairy Queen. 

1 he God, who mounts the winged winds, 
baft to his feet the golden pinions binds. 

That high through fields of air his flight fuftain. Pope 
Though fear fhould lend him pinions ifke the wind, ? 

A lifter fate will feize him from behind. Swift 

l Tetters^or the"" Whed ’ anfWerin S *° that ° f a 
Tofi'NioN. V.a. [from the noun.l ^ 

1. To bind the wino-s. 

wings they thought by their felf-wifdom to have 

2. To confine by binding the win*s. ***' ^ N< * 

3 * ^ o bind the arm to the body. ° 

A fecond fpear fent with equal force, 

M2 right arm pierc’d, and holding on, bereft 
His ufe of both, and pinion’d down his left TVi 7 

4. To confine by binding fhe elbowsTo the fidt. 

Swarming at his back the country cry’d, 
d fclzd and P lmon ' d brought to court the knight. 

5. Tofhackle; to bind. dryden. 

You are not to go loofe 3 ny lo^ou^u^fe 

O loofe this frame, thfknfo^ 

Tfoul may ufe her win £> 

Which now is pinion’d with mortality. 

As an entangled, hamper’d thin^. ^ tt , 

In vain from chains and fetter? free Herbert. 

I he great man boafts of liberty • * 

6. To I UP ^ f ° rmal ™ les ° f W Norris. 


A heavy lord Ihall hang at ev’ry wit • 


Dunciad. 

Pink. 
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Pink. n. f. [pince, Fr. from pink, Dutch, an eye 5 whence 
the French word ccillet.] 

t A fmall fragrant flower of the gilhflower kind. 

In May and June come pinks of all forts; efpeciallyjihe 
bluff pink. Bacon's EJfays. 

2. An eye ; commonly a fmall eye : as, pink-e yed. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thv vats our cares be drown’d. Shakejpeare. 

•?. Any thing fupremely excellent. I know not whether from 
the flower or the eye, or a corruption of firncle. 

I am the very pink of courtefy. Shakejp. Rom. and jul . 

4. A colour ufed by painters. , 

p' in k is very fufceptible of the other colours by the mixture ; 
if vou mix brown-red with it, you will make it a very earthy 
colour. Drydcn’sDufrefnoy. 

g. r Pinque, Fr. ] A kind of heavy narrow-itemed ihip. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers ; 

Give fire, ihe is my prize. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windf. 

6. A fiih ; the minow. Ainfworth. 

To Pink. v. a. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work in oy- 
let holes ; to pierce in fmall holes. _ 

A haberdaiher’s wife of fmall wit rail d upon me, till her 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shakefp. Henry -VIII. 

The fea-hedgehog is enclofed in a round fhell, handtomely 
wrought and pink'd. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Happy the climate, where the beau 
Wears the fame fuit for ufe and (how ; 

And at a fmall expence your wife, . 

If once well pink'd, is cloath’d for life. ^ Prior. 

To Pink. v. n. [pincken , Dutch ; from the noun.] I o wink 

with the eyes. . . r , , , r n 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking ,, as if he had fore 
0 J L Ef range s rabies. 

Pi NMAKER. n.f. [pin and make. J He who makes P' ns - 
Pinnace, n.f. [pinajfe, Fr. f,tmacta, Italian; pnaja. Span ] 

A boat belonging to a ihip of war. It feems formerly to 
have fignified rather a fmall floop or bark attending a larger ihip. 
Whilft our pinnace anchors in the downs. 

Here ihall they make their ranfom on the fand. Shakejp. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night in a 
fmall pinnace to the Rhodes. Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks 
I fent a pinnace or pofl: of advice, to make a difcovery of 
the coaft, before I adventured my greater Ihip. hpelman. 
Thus to ballaft love, 

I faw I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

I difcharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces coming 

from cape Blanch. ‘ 4 * 0 ; 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay . Milton. 

Swift as a fwallow fweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace ihot along the fea. . i ope. 

Pl'NNACLE. n. f. [pinnacle, Fr. pinna, Lat.] 
i A turret or elevation above the reft of the building. 

My letting fome men go up to the pinnacle of the temple, 
was a temptation to them to caft me down headlong. K. Char 
He who defires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, 
which engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle , where the 
ftanding is uneafy, and the fall deadly. . Decay of Piety. 

He took up ftiip-money where Noy left it, and, being a 
judge, carried it up to that ptmacle, from whence he^almoft 
broke his neck. 

Some metropolis ? 

With glift’ring fpires and pinnacles adorn d. 1 Ion. 

2. A high fpiring point. 

The flipp’ry tops of human itate. 

The gilded pinnades of fate. _ Cowley. 

Pi'nner. n.f. [from pinna or pinion .] 

1. The lappet of a head which flies loofe; 

Her goodly countenance I’ve feen. 

Set off with kerchief ftarch’d, and pinners clean. f Gay 
An antiquary will fcorn to mention a pinner or a night-rail, 

ja s, *. .u». mi- - “i 

2 . A pinmaker. Amfworth. 

\TP.TftJX"plnu\ Fr. pints, low Lat ] Half a 

quart; in medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid mea u e 

Well, you’ll not believe me generou,, till I crack haltj 

rXX'Pf at In m aCn n om;, r fhe fights of an aftrolabe. Did 
Pio'nfer. n. f. [pionier, from pion, obfolete F r. p»ti, accoii 
inv to Sealiger, comes from peo for fed,to, a foot foldier, who 
was formerly employed in digging for the army. ft 0 ™’ 
is in Dutch fpagenier, Uomfpage a fpade ; whence Jumm 
imagines that the French borrowed pagemer, which was after 
wards called pioneer .J One whofe bufmefs is to lev 1 the 
road, throw up works, or link mines > n military op 

Well faid, old mole, can’ft work i’ th’ ground loLft 
A worthy pioneer ? Shakejpeare s Hamlet 

Three try new experiments, fuch as themlelves thin 

thefe we call pioneers or miners. acon ' 

His pioneers . f 

Even the paths, and make the highways plain. tairjax. 
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Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude with fpades and axes arm’d, 

To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. 

The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, fent thither an 
army of pioneers to demolifh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the ifland. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

Pi'oning. n.f. Works of pioneers. Spenfer. 

Pi'ony. n.f. [pesonia, Lat.] A large flower. See Peony. 
PFOUS. adj. [pius, Lat. pieux, Fr.] 

1. Careful of the duties owed by created beings to God; godly, 
religious ; fuch as is due to facred things. 

Pious awe that fear’d to have offended. Milton. 

2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is not called a juft father, that educates his children 
.11 Kiit binijs : fo that r>rince, who defends and wpII 



Pope, 


I.wv. ___ pious care ? 

Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign {hore to tread. 

3. Pra&ifed under the appearance of religion. 

I fhall never gratify fpightfulnefs with any finifter thoughts 
of all whom pious frauds have feduced. King Charles. 

Pi'ously. adv. [from piousd] In a pious manner; religiouflyj 
with regard; fuch ss is due to facred things. 

The prime a£t and evidence of the chriftian hope is, to 
fet induftrioufly and pioufly to the performance of that condi¬ 
tion* on which the promife is made. Harhmond. 

See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 
Drawn from the North, to Jury’s hallow’d plains ; 

Pioufly valiant. Philips, 

This martial prefent pioufly defign’d. 

The loyal city give their beft-lov’d king. Dryden, 

Let freedom never perifh in your hands ! 

But pioufly tranfmit it to your children. Addifon’s Cato. 
Pip. n. J'. [ pippe , Dutch; pepie, Fr. deduced by Skinner from 
pituita ; but probably coming from pipio or pipilo , on account 
of the complaining cry.] 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled ; a horny pellicle 
that grows on the tip of their tongues. 

When murrain reigns in hogs or ftieep. 

And chickens languifh of the pip. Hudihras, 

A fpiteful vexatious gipfy died of the pip. L’Efrange, 

2. A fpot on the cards. I know not from what original, unlefs 
from pifl, painting; in the country, the pictured or court 
cards are called pitls. 

When our women fill their imaginations with pips and 
counters, I cannot wonder at a new-born child, that was 
marked with the five of clubs. Addifon’s Guardian, 

To Pip. v.a. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp or cry as a bird. 

It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip and cry in the 
egg, before the fhell be broken. Boyle, 

PipeT n.f. [pib, Welfh; pipe, Saxon.] 

1. Any long hollow body ; a tube. 

The veins unfilPd, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls, hhakejp. 
The part of the pipe, which was lowermoft, Will tome 
higher ; fo that water afeends by defeending. 

It has many fprings breaking out of the fides of * J ,!/’ 
and vaft quantities of wood to make pipes of. ’ 

An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more 
it hath, and as itadvanceth in age, ftill fewer. . V ' 

2. A tube of clay through which the fume of tobacco is 

into the mouth. , h r 

Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco ™ 
things, to dry and comfort. Bacon s Natural J h 

His ancient pipe in fable dy’d, ' 

And half unl’moak’d lay by his fide. 

My hufband’s a fot, 

With his pipe and his pot. 

q. An inftrumentof hand mufick. , 

I have known, when there was no mufick wlth hl " an d 
drum and the fife, and now had he rather hear the 

the pipe. . t , . M'd^ 

The folemn pipe and dulcimer. 

The lhrill found of a lmall rural pipe , Ro f cm mon. 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. A , ^ 

There is no reafon, why the found of a pipe in ^ 

traces in their brains. wind -pipe- 

а. The organs of voice and refpiration ; as, t e 
1'he exercife of finging epeneth the breaft and pp 

5. The key of the voice. 

My throat of war be turn’d. 

Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch. 

б. An office of the exchequer. metaphob 

That office of her majefty’s exchequer, we, by 

call the pipe , becaufe the whole receipt is 1 / ^ wate r 
into it by the means of divers fmall pipes.os ] J R 0n> 
into a cittern. 

7. 





p i cl 

[Pee p, Dutch ; pipe, Fr.] A liquid meafure containing two 

h0 fIhTnk'l ihall drink in pipe wine with Falftaff;_FU make 
h i„ dance. Merry Wives of Wtnd.or. 

To Pipe. v. n. [from the noun.] 

Tn nlav on the pipe. . 

Merry Michael the Cornilh poet piped thus upon his oaten 
• TLrrv England. Camden’s Remains . 

P1P We have piped unto you, and you have not danced. Mat. 

~ . _■ 1— .m.i nu-/'ai Dryden. 


2 . 


In finging, as in piping, you excel. 

Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks. 

And lowing herds, and piping fwains. 

Come dancing to me. V * 

To have a lhrill found. 

His big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childifli treble, pipes 
And whiffles in his found. Shakejp. As You like it. 

Pi'per .n.f. [from pipe.] One who plays on the pipe. 

pipers and trumpeters fhall be heard no more in thee. Rev. 
P/petree. n.f. TL he lilac tree. t 

Pi'ping. adj. [from pipe. This word is only ufed in low 

! 1 Weak feeble ; fickly : from the weak voice of the fick. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. Shakejp „ 

2 Hot; boiling : from the found of any thing that boils. 

Pi pkin, n. f. [diminutive of pipe, a large veffel.] A fmall 
earthern boiler. 

A pipkin there like Homer’s tripod walks; rope. 

Some officer might give confent 
To a large cover’d pipkin in his tent. King. 

Pi'ppin. n.f. [puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner.] A {harp apple. 
Pippins take their name from the fmall fpots or pips that 
ufually appear on the Tides of them ; fome are called ftone 
pippins from their obduratenefs; fome Kentifh pippins, be¬ 
caufe they agree well with that foil; others French pippins, 
having their-original from France, which is the beft bearer 
of any of thefe pippins ; the Holland pippin and the ruffet 
pippin, from its ruffet hue; but fuch as are diftinguifhed by 
the names of grey and white pippins^ are of equal goodnefs : 
they are generally a very pleafant fruit and of good juice, 
but flender bearers. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

You fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
cat a laft year’s pippin of my own grafting. _ _ Shakejp. 

At fupper entertain yourfelf with a pippin roafted. 

Harvey. 

The ftory of the pippin-woimn, I look upon as fabulous. 

Addifon’s Spectator , N° 247* 

His foaming tufks let fome large pippin grace, 

Or midft thofe thund’ring fpears an orange place. King. 

This pippin fhall another trial make ; 

See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 

Pi'quant. adj. [piquant, French.] 

1. Pricking; piercing; ftimulating. 

There are vaft mountains of a tranfparent rock extremely 
folid, and as piquant to the tongue as fait. Addifon on Italy . 

2. Sharp; tart; pungent; fevere. 

Some think their wits afleep, except they dart out fome- 
what that is piquant , and to the quick ; that is a vein that 
would be bridled ; and men ought to find the difference be¬ 
tween faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacons EJfays. 

Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 

Pi'quancy. n.f. [from piquant.] Sharpnefs ; tartnefs. 
Pi'quANTLY. adv. [from piquant.] Sharply; tartly. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me¬ 
mory of having been piquantly, though wittily taunted. Locke. 
PIQUE, n.f [pique, French.] 

1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty malevolence. 

He had never any the leaft pique , difference or jealoufy 
with the king his father. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

Men take up piques and difpleafures at others, and then 
every opinion of the diflijced perfon muff partake of his 
fate. Decay of Piety. 

Out of a perfonal pique to thofe in fervice, he ftands as a 
looker-on, when the government is attacked. Addifon . 

2. A ftrong paffion. 

Though he have the pique, and long, 

’Tis ftilffor fomething in the wrong ; 

As women long, when they’re with child. 

For things extravagant and wild. Hudibras , p. iii. 

3. Point; nicety ; pundlilio. 

Add long prescription of eftablifh’d laws. 

And pique of honour to maintain a caufe. 

And fhame of change. Dryden. 

To Pique, v.a. [piquer, Fr.] 

I. To touch with envy or virulency ; to put into fret. 

Piqu’d by Protogenes’s fame, 

From Co to Rhodes Apelles came 
To fee a rival and a friend. 

Prepar’d to cenlure or commend. Prior. 
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The lady was plyued by her 
mention going away. 

2 . To offend ; to irritate. . 

Why pique all mortals, that affect a name . 

A fool to pleafure, yet a Have to fame ! ' P°P e: 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To value ; to fix reputa¬ 
tion as on a point. [fe piquer, trench.] 

Children, having made it eafy to part with what they 
have, may pique themfeL es in being kind. Locke. 

Men apply themfelves to two or three foreign, deaf, ana 
Which are called the learned, languages ; and pique themfelves 
upon their (kill in them. Locke on Education. 

To Piquee r. See Pickeer. 

PiqueLrer. n.f. A robber; a plunderer. Rather 

^ When the guardian profeffed to engage in faction, the word 
was o-iven, that the guardian would foon be ieconded by 
fome other piqueerers from the fame camp. wijt. 

Pique't. n.f. [picquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 

She commonly went up at ten, , 

Unlefs piquet was in the way. . rnor. 

Inftead of entertaining themfelves at ombre or piquet, _tney 
would wreftle and pitch the bar. . . Spectator. 

Pi'racy. n. f. [7rs^oileioc; piratica, Lau. piraterie , r. rom 
pirate. ] The act or praaice of robbing on the fea. 

Our orallants, in then trefh gale of ortune, began to fkum 
the feasTwith their piracies. Carew’s Survey oj Cornwall. 

Now (hall the ocean, as thy T hames, be tree, 

From both thofe fates of ftorrns and piracy. Waller. 

Fame fwifter than your winged navy flies. 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine ufe. WaLer. 

His pretence for making war upon his neighbours was their 
piracies ; though he praaifed the fame trade. ^ Arbuthnot. 
PFRATE. n.f. pirata, Lat. pirate , Fr.] 


1. A fea-robber. 

"Wrangling pirates that fall out 
In {haring that which you have pill d from me. Shakefp. 
Pirates all nations are to profecute, not fo much in the 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human fo- 

ciety. Bacon ' 

Relate, if bufinefs or the thirft of gain 
Engage your journey o’er the pathlefs main, 

Where favage pirates feek through feas unknown 

The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 

2. Any robber; particularly a bookfeller who feizes the copies 
of other, men. 

To Pi rate, v. n. [from the noun.] To rob by fea. 

When they were a little got out of their former condition, 
they robbed at land and pirated by fea. Arbuthnot. 

Nabis poffeffed himfelf of the coaft near to Sparta, and 
there pirated outrageoufly upon all the Peloponnefian trade. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pi'rate. v. a. [pirater, Fr.] To take by robbery. 

They publickly advertiled, they would pirate his edition. 

Pope. 

Pira'tical. adj. [ piraticus, Lat. from pirate .] Predatory ; 
robbing; confifting in robbery. 

Having gotten together {hips and barks, fell to a kind of 
piratical trade, robbing, fpoiling and taking prifoners the 
’{hips of all nations. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The errors of the prefs were multiplied by piratical printers ; 
to not one of whom I ever gave any other encouragement, 
than that of not profecuting them. Pope. 

Pise action, n.f. [pifeatio, Lat.] The a<ft or pratftice of 
filhing. 

There are extant four books of cynegeticks, or venation ; 
five of halieuticks, or pifeation , commented by Ritterhufius. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 
Pi'scary. ' n.f. A privilege of fifhing. Dili. 

Pi'scatory. adj. [pifeatorius, Lat.] Relating to fifties. 

On this monument is reprefented, in bas-relief, Neptune 
among the fatyrs, to {hew that this poet was the inventor of 
pifeatory eclogues. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Pisci'vorous. adj. [pifeis and voro.] Filheating; living on 

fifti. 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is fwallowed 
into the crop or into a kind of anteftomach, obferved in pifei - 
vorous birds, where it is moiftened and mollified by fome 
proper juice. Ray on the Creation . 

Pish, interj. A contemptuous exclamation. This is fometimes 
fpoken and written pjhaw. I know not their etymology, and 
imagine them formed by chance. 

There was never yet philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently ; 

However they have writ. 

And made a pi/h at chance or fufferance. Shakefp . 

She frowned and cried pijk , when I faid a thing that I 
ftole. Spectator, N Q 268. 

To Pish. v. n. [from the interje&ion.] To exprefs contempt. 
He turn’d over your Homer, {hook his head, and pifo’d at 
every line of it. Pope. 
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}’s.-MiRii. n./, [raypa, Sax. pifmiere, Dutch.] An ant; an 
emmet. J 3 

His cloaths, as atoms might prevail, 

Might.fit a pifmire or a whale. Prior. 

r mc e J UdlCial f ^ Ht are fifimres, caterpillars and mice. Mart. 
I o -HISS. v. n [pfer, Fr. piffen, Dutch.] To make water, 
i charge th epij/ing conduit run nothing but claret. Shakefp. 
One a(s pijfes the reft pifs for company. L'Ejlrange . 

Once polfels d of what with care you fave. 

The wanton boys would pifs upon your grave. Dryden. 
tiss. n.f [from the verb.] Urine; animal water. 

My fpleen is at the little rogues, it would vex one more to 
be knock’d on the head with a pifs -pot than a thunder 

p , ° t ‘ Pope to Swift. 

r i ss abed. it. f A yellow flower growing in the grafs. 
x i Ssburnt. adj. Stained with urine. 

Pl Ladn] 10 ’ "'S' ^ ache ' Fr * pfacchi, Italian; pijiachia , 

The pijlachio is a dry fruit of an oblong figure, pointed at 
both ends about half an inch in length, and a third of an inch 
in thicknefs : it has a double fhell, the exteriour one mem¬ 
branaceous, and thin, and the inner hard, tough and woody : 
the kernel is of a green colour and a foft and un&uous fub- 
ltance, much like the pulp of an almond, of a pleafant tafte : 
pi/iachios were known to the ancients, and the Arabians call 
them pefuch and fejluch, and we fometimes fijiich nuts. Hill. 

Pijtachios , fo they be good, and not mufty, joined with al- 
monds, are an excellent nourifher. Bacon's Nat. Hid . 

' * f'J' tench.] I he track or tread a horfeman makes 

upon the ground he goes over. 

P.st/llation. n.f. [piJHllum, Lat.] The afl of pounds 
m a mortar. ° 

The beft diamonds we have are comminuible, and fo far 
from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto pijlillation, 
and lelift not an ordinary peftle. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
Pistol, n.f [pijlole, piJlolet,Fx.] A fmall handgun. 

Three watch the door with pijiols, that none Ihould ifthe 
ou ^* Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wind]or. 

The whole body of the horf'e palled within pijlol-fhot of 
the cottage. . Clarendon, b. viii. 

Guickfilver difcharged from a pijlol will hardly pierce 
through a parchment. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A woman had a tubercle in the great canthus of the eye, of 
the bignefs of a pijlol- bullet. Wijeman's Surgery. 

To Pi stol. */. a. [pijloler , Fr.] To {hoot with a piftol. 
PFstole. n.f. [ pijlole , hr.] A coin of many countries and 
many degrees of value. 

I fhall difburden him of many hundred pijioles , to make 
him,lighter for the journey. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Pisto'let. n.f. [diminutive of pijlol.’] A little piftol. 

7 hofe unlickt bear-whelps, unfil’d pijlolets 
I hat, more than cannon-fhot, avails or lets. Donne. 
Piston, n.f. [ pijlon , Fr.] The movable part in feveral ma¬ 
chines ; as in pumps and fyringes, whereby the fusion or at¬ 
traction is caufed ; am embolus. 

PIT. n.f. [pit, Saxon.] 

1. A hole in the ground. 

Get you gone. 

And from the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i’ th’ morning. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Tumble me into feme loathfome pit. 

Where never man’s eye may behold my body. Shakefp. 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; 

It is more worthy to leap in ourfelves, 

Than tarry ’till they pufh us. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Pits upon the fea-Jfhore turn into frefh water, by percola¬ 
tion of the fait through the fand ; but in fome places of Africa, 
the water in fuch pits will become brackifh again. Bacon. 

2. Abyfs; profundity. 

Into what pit thou feeft 

From what height fallen.’ Milton. 

3. The grave. 

O Lord, think no fcorn of me, left I become like them 
that go down into the pit. Pfalm xxviii. 1. 

4. The area on which cocks fight; whence the phrafe, to fly. 
the pit. 

Make him glad, at leaft, to quit 
His vidory, and fly the pit. Hudibras. 

7 hey managed the difpute as fiercely, as two game-cocks 
in the pit. Locke on Education. 

5. The middle part of the theatre. 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit. 

And in their folly (hew the writers wit. Dryden. 

Now luck for us, and a kind hearty pit ; 

For he who pleafes, never fails of wit. Dryden. 

6. [ Pis , peis , old Fr. from peftus , Lat.] Any hollow of the 
body : as, the pit of the ftomach ; the arm pit. 

7 . A dint made by the finger. 

I o Pit. v. a. Fo fink in hollows. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy, is charaCterifed by the 
mining and foftnefs of the {kin, which gives way to the leaft 
impreflion, and remains pitted for fome time. Sharp. 

Pitapat, n.f. [probably from pas a pas, or patte patte, Fr.] 


2. A flutter; a palpitation* 

A lion meets him, and the fox’s heart went , r 
2. A light quick ftep. went pitapat L'Efl r . 

Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot thr™, u , 
alley : no, ’tis the fon of a mare that’s broken lo^ ^ 
munching upon the melons. Dryden', n 0 and 

PITCH, n.f [pic, Sax. pix, Lat.] Therefn nf 

traded by fire and infpiflated. P* ne ex- 

They that touch pitch will be defiled p 

Of air and water mixed together, and omfumed wkh t' 

s made a black colour; as in charcoal, oil Z } ul 
links. p *, 5 Pf ch and 

A veflel fmear’d round with pitch. C am on ra Jffg> 

2 ’ height” P ’ as> Fr ' Skimur ‘l An y de S ree of elevation or 

Lovely concord and moft facred peace 
Doth nourifh virtue, and faft friendfhip breeds 

Weak lhe makes ftrong, and ftrong things does inrr P ,f 
Till it the pitch of higheft praife exceeds. ° Fairy 
How high a pitch his refolution foars. ^ Vfir 

Arm thy heart, and fill thy thoughts 
To mount aloft with thy imperial miftrefs 
And mount her pitch Shakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus 

.Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch 
I have, perhaps, fome (hallow judgment. & Shake/h 
Down they fell, / "'’ 

Driv’n headlong from the pitch of heav’n, down 
Into this deep. Milton’s Par. Loft, b ii 

Cannons moot the higher pitches, - * 

The lower we let down their breeches. Hudibras 

Alcibiades was one of the beft orators of his aa e not* 
withftanding he lived-at a time when learning was at the 

highett pitch. Addifon’s Whig Erambter. 

3. Higheft rile. 

A beauty waining, and diftrefied widow. 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion and loath’d bigamy. Shakefp 

4. State with refpeCtto lownefs or height. 

From this high pitch let us defeend 
A lower flight; and fpeak of things at hand. Milton. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal men. 

To loweft pitch of abjeCt fortune thou art fall’n. Milton. 

5. Size; ftature. 

That infernal monfter having caft 
His weary foe into the living well, 

’Gan high advance his broad difcoloured breaft 
Above his wonted pitch. Faiiy fjuecn. 

Were the whole frame here. 

It is of fuch a fpacious lofty pitch. 

Your roof were not fuflicient to contain it. Shakefp. 

It turn’d itfelf to Ralpho’s lhape ; 

So like in perfon, garb and pitch, 

’Twas hard t’ interpret which was which. Hudibras . 

6. Degree; rate. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home fpoils, with infinite 
Manflaughter, {hall be held the higheft pitch 
Of human glory. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Our refident Tom 
From Venice is come. 

And hath left the ftatefman behind him, 

Talks at the fame pitch , 

Is as wife, is as rich, 

And juft where you left him, you find him. Denham. 

Princes that fear’d him, grieve; concern’d to fee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. Waller, 

Evangelical innocence, fuch as the gofpel accepts, though 
mingled with feveral infirmities and defeats, yet amounts to 
fuch a pitch of righteoufnefs, as we call fincerity. South. 

When the fun’s heat is thus far advanced, ’tis but juft 
come up to the pitch of another fet of vegetables, and but 
great enough to excite the terreftial particles, which are more 
ponderous. Woodward's Natural HJlcry. 

To PITCH, v. a. [ appicciare , Italian.] 

I. To fix ; to plant. 

On Dardan plains the Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavilions. Shakefpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 

Sharp ftakes, pluckt out of hedges. 

They pitched in the ground. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

He counfelled him how to hunt his game. 

What dart to caft, what net, what toile to pitch. Fairfax. 
David prepared a place for the ark of God, and pitched fat 
it a tent. 1 Chron. xv. r. 

Mahometes pitched his tents in a little meadow. Knolles. 
When the vidlor 

Had conquered Thebes, he pitched upon the plain 

His mighty camp. Dryden's Knight's Vale. 

To Chaflis’ pleafing plains he took his way, 

There pitch'd, his tents, and there refolv’d to flay. Dryden. 

The trenches firft they pafs’d, then took their way 
Where their proud foes in ditch'd pavilions lay. Dryden. 

7 4 2. To 
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2. To order regularly. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need to mention the learning of a fit, or the unfitnefs of 
an ignorant minifter, more than that he, which deferibeth 
the manner how to pitch a field, fhould fpeak of moderation 
and fobriety in diet. Flooker, b. v. f. 31. 

One pitched battle would determine the fate of the Spanifh 
continent. Addifon on the State of the War. 

3. To throw headlong ; to caft forward. 

They’ll not pitch me i’ th’ mire, 

Unlefs he bid ’em. Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

They would wreftle, and pitch the bar for a whole after¬ 
noon. Spectator, N° 434. 

4. To fmear with Pitch, [pico, Lat. from the noun.] 

The ark pitch within and without. Genefisv i. 14. 

The Trojans mount their (hips, born on the waves. 

And the pitch'd veflels glide with eafy force. Dryden. 

Some pitch the ends of the timber in the walls, to preferve 
them from the mortar. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 

I pitched over the convex very thinly, by dropping melted 
pitch upon it, and warming it to keep the pitch foft, whilft 
I ground it with the concave copper wetted to make it fpread 

nwonll/ oil t-np rAIV, rov A.7L/1. . 4 . - ST A. J. 1 .. I. „ 


Newton's Opticks. 2 


Shakefp. 


Addifon. 

Ainfworth. 


of the tree 
Mortimer. 


Dryden . 


Hudibras. 


evenly all over the convex. 

5. To darken. 

The air hath ftarv’d the rofes in her' cheeks. 

And pitch'd the lily tindture of her face. 

Damon 

Rofe early from his bed ; but foon he found 
The welkin pitch'd with fullen cloud. 

6. To pave. 

To Pn ch. v. n. 

1. To light; to drop. 

When the fwarm is fettled, take a branch 
whereon they pitch, and wipe the hive clean. 

2. To fall headlong. 

The courier o’er the pommel caft the knight; 

Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. 

3. Tofixchoice. 

We think ’tis no great matter which. 

They’re all alike, yet we fhall pitch 
On one that fits our purpofe. 

A free agent will pitch upon fuch a part in his choice, with 
knowledge certain. More's Divine Dialogues. 

The fubjeeft I have pitched upon may feem improper. South. 
I pitched upon this conlideration that parents owe their chil¬ 
dren, not only material fubfiftence, but much more fpiritual 
contribution to their mind. Digby on the Soul. 

The covetous man was a good while at a ftand; but he 
came however by degrees to pitch upon one thing after an- 
other. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Pitch upon the beft courfe of life, and cultom will render 
it the moft eafy. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

I tranflated Chaucer, and amongft the reft pitched on the 
wife of Bath’s tale. ~ ' *- 

4. To fix a tent or temporary habitation. 

7 'hey pitched by Emmaus in the plain. 

Pi'tcher. n. f. [picher , French.] 

1. An earthen vellel; a water pot. 

With fuddain fear her pitcher down flhe threw 
And fled away. Fairy Jffueen, b. i. 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many fervants ; 

Belides old Gremio is hearkening. Shakefp. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things ; 
as earthen pitchers and a Icullery. Peacham on Drawing. 

Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry. 

Not if he drown himfelf. Dryden. 

2. An inftrument to pierce the ground in which any thing is to 
be fixed. 

To the hills poles muft be fet deep in the ground, with a 
fquare iron pitcher or crow. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Pi'tchfcrk. 11. f [pitch and fork.] A fork with which corn 
is thrown upon the waggon. 

An old lord in Leicefterfhire amufed himfelf with mending 
pitchforks and fpades for his tenants gratis. Swift. 

Pitchiness, n.f [from pitchy.] Blacknefs; darknefi. 
Pi'tchy. adj. [from pitch.] 

1. Smeared with pitch. 

I he planks, their pitchy cov’rings wafh’d away, 

Now yield ; and now a yawning breach difplay. Dryden. 

2 . Having the qualities of pitch. 

Native petroleum, found floating upon fome fprings, is no 
other than this very pitchy fubftance, drawn forth of theftrata 

, jt , Woodward on Foffils. 

3 - Black; dark; difmal. M 

Night is fled. 

Whole pitchy mantle over-veil’d the earth. Shakefp. 

I will fort a pitchy day for thee. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Pitchy and dark the night fometimes appears. 

Friend to our woe, and parent of our fears; 

Our joy and wonder fometimes fhe excites, 

With ftars unnumber’d. Prior. 


Dryden's Fables. 
1 Mac. iii. 40. 
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Pi'tcoal. n.f. [pit and coal.] Foflile coal. 

The beft fuel is peat, the next charcoal made of pitcoal of 
cinders. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Pi't-man. n.f. [pit and man.] He that in lawing timber works 
below in the pit. 

With the pitfaw they enter the one end of the ftufF, the 
topman at the top, and the pitman under him : the topman 
obfervingto guide the faw exactly, and the pitman drawing it 
with all his ftrength perpendicularly down. Moxon. 

PFt-saw. n. f. [pit and faw.] The large faw ufed by two 
men, of whom one is in the pit. 

The pitfaw is not only ufed by thofe workmen that faw 
timber and boards, but is alfo for fmall matters ufed by 
joiners. Moxon's Mechanical Exercijes. 

Pi teous, adj. [from pity.] 

1. Sorrowful; mournfu[ ; exciting pity. 

When they heard that piteous {trained voice, 

In hafte forfook their rural merriment. Fairy fSfueen. 

The moft arch deed of piteous maflacre. 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Which when Deucalion with a piteous look 
Beheld, he wept* Dryden c 

Compaflionate ; tender. 

If the feries of thy joys 
Permit one thought lefs cheerful to arife. 

Piteous transfer it to the mournful fwain. Prior, 

She gave him, piteous of his cafe* 

A fbaggy tap’ftry. Pope's Dnnciad. 

3. Wretched ; paltry; pitiful. 

Piteous amends ! unlefs 

Be meant our grand foe. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Piteously, adv. [from piteous.] In a piteous manner. 

I muft talk of murthers, rapes and maflacres. 

Ruthful to hear, yet piteoufy perform’d. Shakefp. 

Pi'teousness. n. f. [from piteous j] Sorrowfulnefs ; tendernefs. 
Pitfall, n.f. [pit and fall.] A pit dug and covered, into 
which a paflenger falls unexpectedly.- 

Poor bird ! thoud’ft never fear the net nor lime. 

The pitfall nor the gin. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Thieves dig concealed pitfalls in his way. ^ Saridys * 

Thefe hidden pitfalls were fet thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, fo that throngs of people fell into them. Addifon. 
PITH. n. f [pitte, Dutch.] 

1. The marrow of the plant; the foft part in the midft of the 
wood. 

If a cion, fit to be fet in the ground, hath the pith finely- 
taken forth, and not altogether, but fome of it left, it will bear 
a fruit with little or no core. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

Her folid bones convert to folid wood, 

To pith her marrow, and to fap her blood* Dry den „ 

2. Marrow. 

As doth the pith , which left our bodies flack, 

Strings faft the little bones of neck and back ; 

So by the foul doth death firing heav’n and earth. Donne. 

7 'he vertebres are all perforated in the middle, with a large 
hole for the fpinal marrow or pith to pals along, Ray 

3. Strength ; force, & J * 

Pith in Scotland is ftill retained as denoting ftrength, either 
corporeal or intelledual: as, that defies all your pith. 

Leave your England, 

Guarded with grandfires, babies and old women, 

Or pafs’d, or not arriv’d to pith and puilTance. Shakefp. 
Since thefe arms of mine had feveil years pith. Shakefp'. 

4. Energy ; cogency ; fulnefs of fentiment; clofenefs and vi¬ 
gour of thought and ftile. 

5. Weight; moment; principal part. 

_ That’s my pith of bufinels 
’Twixt you and your poor brother. Shakefp. 

E n terp r i zes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry* 

A nA __ r _ n • J 


Shakefp. Hamlet , 


And lofe the name of aClion. 

6. The quintefcence ; the chief part* 

The owner of a foul dileafe, 

To keep it from divulging, lets it feed 
f Ev’n on the pith of life. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Pl wfth L force^‘ V X ° mplth ^ With ftrength 5 with cogency ; 

Pithiness, n.f. [from pithy.] Energy; ftrength. 

No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his complaint of love, fo lovely. ^ Stcnfer 

Pi thless, adj. [from pith.] tpinjer. 

1. Wanting pith. 

a V ea ^ ulders . ov er-b° rn with burthening grief 
And pitblejs arms, like to a wither’d vine 

That drops hisfaplefs branches to the ground. Shakefbeare 

2. Wanting energy ; wanting force. * ■ JP *’ 

PFthy. adj. [from pith.] 

1. Confifting of pith. 

pi lf fithy fibreS brace and ftitch to S ethe f the bg"' 0115 in a 

p Vko u r 1. , Grew's Cojmol . b. i. 

1 he Herefordian plant that likes 

T approach the quince, and th’ alder’s pithy ftem. Philips , 

2. Stroii 
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2. Strong; forcible; energetick; 

Yet the with pithy words, ahd counfel fad. 

Still ftrove their fudden rages to revoke ; 

That at the laft, fuppreffing fury mad, 

They gan abftain. Fairy Queen, b . ii. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

More pleafant, pithy and effectual, 

Than hath been taught by any. Shak. Taming of the Shrew . 

Many rare pithy faws concerning 
The worth of aftrologic learning. Hudibras, 

This pithy fpeech prevail’d, and all agreed. Dryden. 

In all thefe, Goodman Fa£t was very fhort, but pithy ; 
for he was a plain home-fpun man. Addijon. 

PiTiable. adj. [pitoyable, Fr. from pity.] Deferving pity. 

The pitiable perfons relieved, are conftantly under your 
e y e> , Atterbury s Sermons. 

Pi'tiful. adj. [pity and full ] 

1. Melancholy; moving companion. 

Some, who have not deferved judgment of death, have 
been for their goods fake caught up and carried ftraight to 
the bough ; a thing indeed very pitiful and horrible. Spenfer. 

A light moft pitiful in the meaneft wretch, 

Pali fpeaking of in a king. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye ; 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures. Shakefp, Macbeth. 

Will he his pitiful complaints renew ? 

For freedom with affli&ed language fue. Sandys. 

The conveniency of this will appear, if we confider what 
a pitiful condition we had been in. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Tender; compaffionate. 

Would my heart were flint, like Edward’s, 

Or Edward’s foft and pitiful, like mine. Shakefp . 

Be pitiful to my condemned fons, 

Whole fouls are not corrupted. Shakefp . 

3. Paltry ; contemptible ; defpicable. 

That’s villainous, and (hews a moll: pitiful ambition in the 
fool that ufes it. Shakefp. Hamletx 

One, in a wild pamphlet, befides other pitiful malignities, 
would fcarce allow him to be a gentleman. . Wcttton. 

The accufations againft him contained much frivolous mat¬ 
ter or pitiful . 

This is the doom of fallen man, to exhauft his time and 
impair his health, and perhaps to fpin out his days and him- 
felf into one pitiful controverted conclufion. South. 

Sin can pleafe no longer, than for that pitiful fpace of time 
while it is committing; and furely the prefent pleafure of a 
finful a & is a poor countervail for the bitternefs which begins 
where the adion ends, and lafts for ever. South's Sermons. 

If thefe pitiful lhanks were anfwerable to this branching 
head, I lhould defy all my enemies. L'EJlrangcs Fables. 

What entertainment can be raifed from fo pitiful a ma¬ 
chine, where We fee the fuccefs of the battle from die be¬ 
ginning. Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal 

Pi'tifully. adv. [from pitiful.'] 

1. Mournfully ; in a manner that moves compaffion. 

He beat him moft pitifully ; nay, 

He beat him moft unpitifully. Shakefp. 

Some of the philofophers doubt whether there were any 
fuch thing as fenfe of pain ; and yet, when any great evil has 
been upon them, they would ftgh and groan as pitifully as 
other men. Tillotfons Sermons. 

2. Contemptibly; defpicably. 

Thofe men, who give themfelves airs of bravery on refledt- 
ino- upon the laft fcenes of others, may behave the moft piti- 
fully in their own. Cto-#. 

Pi tifulness, n.f. [from pitiful.'] 

1. Tendernefs ; mercy ; compaflion. 

Bafilius giving the infinite terms of praifes to Zelmane s 
valour in conquering, and pitifulnefs in pardoning, commanded 
no more words to be made of it. Sidney, b . 11. 

2. Defpicablenefs; contemptiblenefs. 

PiTilesly. adv. [from pitilefs.] Without mercy. 
Pi'tilesness. n.f. Unmercifulnefs. 

PiTiless. adj. [from pity.] Wanting pity ; wanting com¬ 
panion ; mercilefs. 

Fair be ye fure, but proud and pitilefs, 

As is a ftorm, that all things doth proftrate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. 

Hadft thou in perfon ne’er offended me, 

Even for his fake am I now pitilefs. 

My chance, I fee, 

Hath made ev’n pity, pitilefs in thee. 

Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs. 

Nor fear your kifles canreftore my breath ; 

Even you are not more pitilefs than death. 

Pi'ttance. n.f. [ pitance , Fr. pietantia, Italian.] 

1. An allowance of meat in a monaftry. 

2. A fmall portion. 

Then at my lodging. 

The worft is this5 that at fo {lender warning 

8 


Shakefp . 


I. 


Spenfer. 

Shakefp. 

Fairfax. 

Dryden . 


P L A 

You’re like to have a thin and flender pittance. 

The afs laved a miferable pittance for himfelf. L'Eftrann 
I have a fmall pittance left; with which I might retire. Arb 
Many of them lofe the greateft part of the fmall pittance 
of learning they received at the univerfity. Swift's Mifcellanies 
PiTuite. n.f. [pituite, Fr. pituita, Lat.] Phlegm. 

Serous defluxions and redundant pituite were the produft of 
the winter, which made women fubjedt to abortions. Arb. 
Pitu'itous. adj. [pituitofus, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] Confiftino- 
of phlegm. 

It is thus with women, only that abound with pituitous and 
watery humours. BroWn's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are weaknefs, waterinefs 
and turgidity of the eyes, pituitous vomiting and laborious 
breathing. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

PITY, n.f [pitie , Fr. pieta, Italian.] 

Compaflion ; fympathy with mifery; tendernefs for pain or 
uneafinefs. 

Thou haft fcourged and taken pity on me. Tob. xi. 15, 
Wan and meagre let it look, 

With a pity-moving fliape. Waller. 

An ant dropt into the water ; a woodpigeOn took pity 0 f 
her, and threw her a little bough. L'Eftrange. 

Left the poor fhould feem to be wholly difregarded by their 
maker, he hath implanted in men a quick and tender fenfe of 
pity and compaflion. Calamy’s Sermons. ' 

When iEneas is forced in his own defence to kill Laufus, 
the poet fhows him compaffionate; he has pity on his beauty 
and youth, and is loth to deftroy fuch a in afterpiece of na¬ 
ture. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

. The mournful train 

With groans and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Befought his pity to their helplefs kind. Dryden. 

2 . A ground of pity ; a fubjea of pity or of grief. 

That he is old, the more is the pity, his white hairs do 
witnefs it. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Julius Caefar writ a colle&ion of apophthegms; it is pity 
his book is loft. Bacon. 

’Tis great pity we do not yet fee the hiftory of Chafmir. 

Temple. 

See, where fhe comes, with that high air and mien, 
Which marks in bonds the greatnefs of a queen, 

What pity ’tis. _ . Dryden. 

What pity ’tis you are not all divine. Dryden. 

Who would not be that youth ? what pity is .it 
That we can die but once to ferve our country l Addif. 

3. It has in this fenfe a plural. In low language. 

Singlenefs of heart being a virtue fo neceftary, ’tis a thou- 
fand pities it fhould be difcountenanced. L'Eft range. 

To Pi'ty. v. a. [pitoyer, Fr.] To compaffionate mifery; to 
regard with tendernefs on account of unhappinefs. 

"When I defired their leave, that I might pity him, they 
took from me the ufe of mine own houfe. Shakefp. 

He made them to be pitied of all. Pfalm cvi. 46. 

You I could pity thus forlorn. Milton. 

Compaffionate my pains ! fhe pities me ! 

To one that afks the warm return of love, 

Compaffion’s cruelty, ’tis fcorn, ’tis death. Addifon. 

To PiTy. v. n. To be compaflionate. 

I will not pity nor fpare, nor have mercy, but deftroy 
them. Jeremiah \ in. 14. 

PrvoT. n.f. [pivot, Fr.] A pin on which any thing turns. 
When a man dances on the rope, the body is a weight 
balanced on its feet, as upon two pivots. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 
Pix. n. f. [pixis, Lat.] A little cheft or box, in which thecon- 
fecrated hoft is kept in Roman catholick countries. Hanmer. 
He hath ftolen a pix, and hanged muft a’ be. Sbakejp. 
Pi'zzle. n.f. [quafi pifsle. Minjhew.] 

The pizzle in animals is official to urine and generation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. in. 
PLA'CABLE. adj. [placabilis, Lat.] Willing or poflible to 
be appeafed. 

Since I fought 

By pray’r th’ offended deity t’ appeafe ; 

Methought I faw him placable and mild, _ , • 

Bending his ear. Milton’s Paradtfe 

Thofe implanted anticipations are, that there is a go > 

. s. 

Placability. \n.f. [from placM.} Willing*** 1 * 
Placableness. \ appeafed ; poffibility to be appeal ^ 

The various methods of propitiation and atoneme 
the general confent of all nations in their °F . 
mercy and placability of the divine nature. . 

Placa'rd. ;»./ [plakaert, Dutch ; placard, Fr.] 

Placa rt. \ a declaration ; a mamfefto. 0 reconcile. 

To Pla cate, v. a. [placeo,\j2X..] To appeafe. 

This word is ufed in Scotland. ... ^ n was to 

That the effect of an atonement and reconciliation 
give all mankind a right to approach and rely on ^ 
lection and beneficence of a placated deity, s pyleu 

from nature. pLACE« 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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PLACE, n. f [place, Fr. piazza, Italian ; from platea, Lat.] 

1 Particular portion of fpace. 

Search you out a place to pitch your tents. Deut. 1. 33 > 
We accept it always and in all places'. Adis xxiv. 3. 

Here I could frequent 

With worfhip, place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 
Prefence divine; Milton s Paradife Loft , b. xi. 

I will rtach him the names of the moft celebrated perfons,- 
who frequent that place. Addifon's Guardian, 107. 

2 Locality ; ubiety ; local relation. 

Place is the relation of diftance betwixt any thing, and any 
two or more points confidered as keeping the fame diftance 
one with another ; and fo as at reft : it has fometimes a more 
confufed fenfe, and ftands for that fpace which any body 

takes up. Lode - 

n. Local exiftence. 

The earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found 
no place for them. Revelations xx. 11. 

4. Space in general. 

All bodies are confin’d within fome place; 

But fhe all place within herfelf confines. Davies * 

5. Separate room. 

In his brain 

He hath ftrange places cram’d with obfervatiqn. Shakefp . 

6. A feat; refidence ; manfion. # 

The Romans fhall take away both our place and nation. Jo. 
Saul fet him up a place, and is gone down to Gilgal. 1 Sam. 

7. Palfage in writing. 

Hoiea faith of the Jews, they have reigned, but not by me ; 
which place proveth, that there are governments which God 
doth not avow. Bacon*s Holy War. 

‘ I could not pafs by this place, without giving this fhort ex¬ 
plication. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Ordinal relation. 

What feripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due. Hooker, b. v.f 8. 

Let the eye be fatisfied in the firft place, even againft all 
other reafons, and let the compafs be rather in your eyes than 
in your hands, Dryden's Dufreftioy. 

We fhall extinguifh this melancholy thought, of our being 
overlooked by our maker, if we confider, in the firft place, 
that he is omniprefent; and, in the fecond, that he is omni- 
feient. Spectator, N° 565. 

g. Exiitence ; ftate of being; validity; ftate of a&ual opera¬ 
tion. 

I know him a notorious liar ; 

Think him a great way fool, folely a coward ; 

Yet thefe fix’d evils fit fo fit in him. 

That they take place , when virtue’s fteely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind. Shakefp. 

Thefe fair overtures, made by men well efteemed for ho- 
neft dealing, could take no place. Hayward. 

They are defers, not in the heart, but in the brain; for 
they take j.lace in the ftouteft natures. Bacon. 

With faults confefs’d commiffion’d her to go, 

If pityyet had place, and reconcile her foe. Dryden. 

Where arms take place , all other pleas are vain ; 

Love taught me force, and force fhall love maintain. 

Drydt n . 

To the joy of mankind, the unhappy omen took not 
place. Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

Somewhat may be invented, perhaps more excellent than 
the firft defign ; though Virgil muft be ftill excepted, when 
that perhaps takes not place. Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 

Mixt government, partaking of the known forms received 
in the fchools, is by no means of Gothick invention, but- 
hath place in nature and reafon. Swift. 

It is ftupidly foolifli to venture our falvation upon an expe¬ 
riment, which we have all the reafon imaginable to think 
God will not fufferto take place. Atterbury s Sermons, 

10. Rank ; order of priority. 

The heavens themfrives, the planets, and this center 
Obferve degree, priority and place. Shakefp. 

11. Precedence ; priority. This fenfe is commonly ufed in the 
phrale take place. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot. 

Where Madam Sempronia fhould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ the rear. Benj. Johnfon's Catiline. 
There would be left no mealures of credible and incredible, 
if doubtful propofitions take place before felf-evident. Locke. 

As a Britifh freeholder, I fhould not fcruple taking place 
of a French marquis. Addifon's Freeholder. 

12 . Office ; publick chara&er or employment. 

Do you your office, or give up your place. 

And you fhall well be fpared. Shakefp. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues that neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; 

’Tis but the fate of place , and the. rough brake 
That virtue muft go through. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The horfemen came to Lodrooius, as unto the moft .valiant 
captain, befeeching him, inftead of their treacherous gene¬ 
ral, to take upon him place. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks, 


Denhaftt 


HA 

Is not the bifhop’s bill deriy’d; . 

And we ftill threaten’d to be try’d ? 

You fee the king embraces 
Thofe counfels he approv’d before ; 

Nor doth he promife, which is more, 

That we fhall have their places. 

Penfions in private were the fenate’s aini; 

And patriots for a place abandon’d fame. . Garth. 

Some magiftfates are contented, that their places 
adorn them ; and fome ftudy to adorn friEir places, and tefledt 
back the luftre they receive from thence. Atterbury. 

13. Room ; way ; fpace for appearing or a&lng given by ceffion ; 
not oppofition. 

Avenge not yourfelves, but rather give place unto wrath. 

piemans xii. 19* 

He took a ftride, and to his fellows cry’d, 

G’weplace, and mark the difference if you can; 

Between a woman warrior and a man. Dryden, 

Viaorious York did firft, with fam’d fuccefs. 

To his known valour, make the Dutch give place. Dryd. 

The ruftick honours of the fcythe and {hare. 

Give place to fwords and plumes the pride of war. Dryd ■ 

14. Ground ; room. 

Ye leek to kill me, becaufe my word hath no place in 
you. . 7 •• viii * 37 ' 

There is no place of doubting, but that it was the very 
f ame . Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Place, v. a. [ placer , Fr. from the noun.] 
f. To put in any place, rank or condition. 

Place fuch over them to be rulers. Ex. xviii. 21 . 

Lie placed forces in all the fenced cities. 2 Chro. xvii. 2 . 
Thofe accufations had been more reafonable, if placed on 
inferior perfons. Dryden s Aurengz. 

2. To fix; to fettle ; to eftablifh. 

God or nature has not any where placed any fuch jurif- 
didtion in the firft born. Locke . 

3. To put out at intereft. 

’Tvvas his care •- 

To place on good fecurity his gold. Popei 

Pla'cer. n.f. [from place] One that places. 

Sovereign lord of creatures all, 

Thou placer of plants, both humble and tall. Spenfer . 
PLA'CID. adj. [placidus, Latin.] 

1. Gentle; quiet; not turbulent. 

It conduceth unto long life and to the more placid motion of 
the fpirits, that men’s adtions be free. Bacon. 

2. Soft; kind ; mild. 

That placid afpedl and meek regard, 

Rather than aggravate my evil ftate. 

Would ftand between me and thy father’s ire. Milton . 

Pla'cidly. adv. [from placid.] Mildly; gently. 

If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nitre, you caft a 
piece of iron, the liquor, whofe parts moved uniformly and 
placidly before, by altering its motion, it begins to penetrate 
and fcatter abroad particles of the iron. Boyle , 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into, and placidly diftends 
the tubes and veflels of vegetables. Woodward. 

Pla'cit. n.f. [placitum,Lax.] Decree; determination. 

We fpend time in defence of their placits , which might 
have been employed upon the univerfal author. Glanvill. 
Placket, or plaquet. n.f. A petticoat. 

You might have pinch’d a plaquet, it was fenfelefs. Shak. 
The bone-ach is the curfe dependant on thole that war for 
a plaquet . Skakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Pla'giarism. n.f. [from plagiary.] Theft; literary adop¬ 
tion of the thoughts or works'of another. 

With great impropriety, as well as plagiarifm, they have 
moft injurioufly been transferred into proverbial maxims. Swi. 
PLA'GIARY. n.f. [from plagium, Lat.] 

1. A thief in literature ; one who fteals the thoughts or writings 
of another. 

The enfuing difeourfe, left ,1 chance to be traduced for a 
plagiary by him who has played the thief, was one .of thofe 
that, by a worthy hand, were ftolen from me. South. 

Without invention, a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others; both are allowed fometimes tocopv 
and.tranflate. Dryden"s Dufrefnoy. 

2. The crime of literary theft. Not ufed. 

Plagiary had not.its nativity with printing, but began when 
the paucity of books fcarce wanted that invention. Brown. 
PLAGUE, n.f. [plaghe, Dutch; plage, Teut. plaga, Latin ; 

7 rXYiyri.] 

l. Peftilence ; a difeafe eminently contagious and deftrudlive. 
Thou art a bile, 

A plague-tore or imbols’d carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The general opinion is, that years hot and moift are moft 
peftilent; yet many times there have been great plagues in 
dry years. _ Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. 

Snakes, that ufe within thy houfe for ifhade, 

• Securely lurk, and, like a .plague, invade 

Thy cattle with venom. May's Virgil's Gcorgicks. 

*9 T ' All 
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All thofe plagues, which earth and air had brooded, 

Firft on inferior creatures try’d their force, 

And laft they feized on man. 

2. State of mifery. 

I am fet in my plague, and my heavinefs is ever in my 
fight. Pfalm xxxviii. 17. 

3. Any thing troublefome or vexatious. 

’Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead the blind. Sba, 

I am not mad, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. Shakefp. K. ; John. 

Good or bad company is the greateft bleffing or greateft 
plague of life. L'Ef range. 

Sometimes my plague , fometimes my darling. Prior, 

To Plague, v.a. [from the noun.J 

1. To infedf with peftilence. 

2. To trouble ; to teaze; to vex ; to harrafs; to torment; to 
afflict; to diftrefs ; to torture; to embarrafs ; to excruciate; 
to make uneafy ; to difturb. 

If her nature be fo, 

That file will plague the man that loves her moft, 

And take delight to encreafe a wretch’s woe, 

Then all her nature’s goodly gifts are loft. Spenfer. 

Say my requeft’s unjuft. 

And fpurn me back ; but if it be not fo, 

Thou art not heneft, and the gods will plague thee. Shak. 

Thus were they plagu'd 

And worn w T ith famine. Milton. 

People are ftormed out of their reafon, plagued into a com¬ 
pliance, and forced to yield in their own defence. Collier. 

When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing elfe to do, he 
gravely {huts himfelf up in his clofet, and falls a tumbling 
over his papers, to fee if he can ftart a law l'uit, and plague 
any of his neighbours. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Pla guily. adv. [from plaguy.'] Vexatioufly ; horribly. A 
low word. 

This whifpering bodes me no good ; but he has me fo pla- 
guily under the lafli, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 

You look’d fcornful, and fnift at the dean; 

But he durft not fo much as once open his lips, 

And the dotftor was plaguily down in the hips. Swift. 

Pla'guy. adj. [from plague.] Vexatious; troublefome. A 
low word. 

Of heats, 

Add one more to the plaguy bill. Donne. 

What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 

What plaguy mifehiefs and mi {haps 

Do dog him ftill with after-claps. Hudibras. 

Plaice, n.f. [ plate , Dutch.] A flatAfh. 

Of flat fifh there are foies, flowkes, dabs and plaice. Carew. 

Plaid, n.f. A ftriped or variegated cloth; an outer loofe 
weed worn much by the highlanders in Scotland : there is a 
particular kind worn too by the women ; but both thefe 
modes feem now nearly extirpated among them ; the one by 
a<ft of parliament^ and the other by adopting the Englifti 
drelies of the fex. 

PLAIN, adj. [ planus , Latin.] 

1. Smooth ; level; flat; free from protuberances or excref- 
cencies. In this lenfe, efpecially in philofophical writings, 
it is frequently written plane : as, a plane fuperfleies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him ; but to 
make all plain and wafte. Spenfer. 

The South and South-Eaft Tides are rocky and mountainous, 
but plain in the midft. Sandys’s Journey. 

Thy vineyard muft employ thy fturdyfteer 
To turn the glebe; befides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the furface plain. Dryden. 
Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpe&s, 
though a man would chofe to travel through a plain one. Add. 

2 . Void of ornament; Ample. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow. 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a fhow. Dryden. 

3. Artlefs; hot fubtle ; notfpecious; not learned ; Ample. 

In choice of inftruments, it is better to chufe men of a 
plainer fort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 
and to report faithfully the fucCefs, than thofe that are cun¬ 
ning to contrive fomewhat to grace themfelves, and will help 
the matter in report. Bacon's Effays. 

Of many plain, yet pious chriftians, this cannot be af¬ 
firmed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The experiments alledged With fo much conftdence, and 
told by an author that writ like a plain man, and one whofe 
profefflOn was to tell truth, helped me to fefolve upon making 
the trial. Temple. 

My heart was made to At ahd pair within, 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernels. Rowe. 
Our troops beat ah army in ptdin Aght arid open Aeld. Felt. 

Muft then at Onfce, the chara&er to fave, 

The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? Pope. 

4. tloneftly rough; open ; Ancer'e ; not foft in language. 

Give me leave to be plain with you, that yourfelf give no 
juft caufe of fcandal. Bacon. 
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5. Mere ; bare. 

He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was t pl am k ... 
which, for my part, I will not be. Shaker/ Y , 

Solnc have at flrft for wits, then poets pa it' * g L 
Turn'd criticks next, and prov’d plain fools at laft p nh 

6. Evident; clear; difcetnible; not oblcure. ‘ 

They wondered there fhould appear any difficulty In 
expreffions, which to them feemed very clear and thin rZ 
' Exprefs thyfelf in plain, not doubtful words t ‘ ' ^ 
1 hat ground for quarrels or difputes affords. ’ n / 

I can make the difference more plain, by giving you^v 
method of proceeding in my tranflations; I conAdeVed Z 
genius and diftinguiAnng chafer of my author Dr d 

Jacob* ^ ^ thC hil *° ry ’ that EfaU Was never f ribj e aTo 

~ ^at children fi ave a right, is plain from the laws hf 
God; that men are convinced, that children have f uc h 1 
right, is evident from the law of the lane’. , . ? 

It is plain, that thefe difcourles are calculated for none/'- - 
the fafhionable part of womankind. Addifon's Spectator 

To fpeak one thing mix’d dialecls they join ; r ‘ 
Divide the Ample, and the plain deftne. * p ri 

7. Not varied by much art. 

A plaining (ong plainA\ng\ng voice requires. 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow.- Sidney 

Plain, adv. 

1. Not obfeurely. 

2. Diftincftly; articulately. 

The itring of his tongue was loofed, and Ire fpake^s, 

- c . , , _ Mar.v ii. 35. 

3. oimply ; with rough fincenty. 

Goodman Faft is allowed by every body to be a plain - 
fpoken perfon, and a man of very few words ; tropes an.i 
Agures are his averfton. Addifon's Count Tariff, 

Plain, n.f [plaine, Fr.] Level ground ; open; flat; often, 
a held of battle. 

In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the Englifh for foolifh birds fallen into 
their net, forfook their hill, and marched into the plain di- 
reaiy towards them.. Hazard. 

They ere&ed their caftles and habitations in the plains and 
open countries, where they found moft fruitful lands, and 
turned the Irifh into the woods and mountains. Davies . 
Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. Arbuthnot, 

While here the ocean gainst 
In other parts it leaves wide fand y plains. Pope. 

The impetuous courfer pants in ev’ry vein. 

And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain. Pope. 

To Plain, v. a. [from the noun.] To level; to make even. 

# Upon one wing, the artillery was drawn, every piece ha¬ 
ving his guard of pioners to plain the ways. Hayward. 

To Plain, v. n. [plaindre, jeplains, Fr.] To lament; to 
wail. 

Long Ance my voice is hoarfe, and throat is fore, 

With cries to Ikies, and curfes to the ground ; 

But morel plain , I feel my woes-the more. Sidney . 

A plaining fong plain-Anging voice requires 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 

The fox, that flrft this caufe of grief did And, 

’Gan Arft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. Hubberd. 

The inceffant weeping of my wife. 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes. 

Forc’d me to feek delays. Shakefp. 

He to himfelf thus plain'd. Milton. 

Pl ainde a'ling. adj. [plain and deal.] Adling without art. 
Though I cannot be faid to be a flattering honeft man; it 
muft not be denied, but I am a plaindealing villain. Shakefp* 
Bring a plaindealing innocence into a conftftency with ne- 
ceffary prudence. L'Ef range. 

Pla'indealing. n.f. Management void of art. 

I am no politician; and was ever thought to have too little 
wit, and too much plaindealing for a ftatefman. Denham. 

It looks as fate with nature’s law may ftrive 
To fhew plaindealing once an age would thrive. Dryden. 

Pla'inly. adv. [from plain.] 

1. Levelly ; flatly. 

2. Not fubtilly; not fpecioufly*. 

3. Without ornament. 

4. Without glofs; Ancerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, fetting 
down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing plainly with 
me in the matter. 

5. In earneft; fairly. 

They charged the enemies horfe fo gallantly, that they 
gave ground ; and at laft plainly run to a fafe place. Clarend. 

6. Evidently ; clearly ; not obfeurely. 

St. Auguftine acknowledgeth, that they are not only fet 
down, but alfo plainly fet down inferipture ; fo that he whic 
heareth or readeth, may without difficulty undefftahd. Hooker. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or hate him r 
and out of his careleffhcfs, let’s them plainly fee’?. Shdkejp• 
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By that feed 

is meant thy great deliverer, who Wall brutie 

t0 L*. *. xii. 

We fee plainly that we have the means, and that ^"| 
bu ^he application of 
p, ViN*ess. [From phm.] 

T evelnefs; flatneis. 

l ' Want of ornament; want of fhow. 

2 ‘ If fome pride with want may be allowed. 

We in our plaimejs may be juftly proud, 

Whate’er he’s pleas’d Co own, can need no fhow. Dryde*. 

As fhades moft fweetly recommend the light. 

So modeft plaimejs fets off fprightly wit. Pope. 

3 ’ °vv"uf S faid r0 Btrilius, I have not chofen Dametas for his 
fighting nor for his difeourfing, but for his plamnefs and ho- 
S, and therein I know he will not deceive me. Sidney. 

1} Your tlabmefs and your (Jiortnefs pleafe me well. Shakefp. 
Think’ft thou, that duty {hall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to flatt’ry bows; tohonour 

B bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. K.Lear. 
Tlainnefs and freedom, an epiftolary ftile required. Wake. 

L Artlefsnefs; fimplicity. 

4 All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpreads thy mind. 

That thou could’ft ferioufly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. dryden s Juvenal. 

Plaint, n.f. [plainte, French.] 

1. Lamentation; complaint; lament. 

Then pour out plaint, and in one word fay this 3 
Helplefs his plaint, who fpoils himfelf of blifs. Sidney. 
Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds. Sbak. 
From inward grief 

His burfting paflion into plaints thys pour’d. Milton. 

2. Expfobration of injury. . , c . , 

There are three juft grounds of war with bpain; one of 

plaint, two upon defence. Bacon* 

3 ' E Ho^f many childrens plaints, and mother’s cries ! Daniel. 
Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me ; 

Yet even thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echoes to my plaints agree. Wotton. 

Liftening where the haplefs pair 
Sat in their fad difeourfe, and various plaint. 

Thence gather’d his own doom. Milton s Par. Loft. 

For her relief, 

Vext with the long expreffions of my grief, 

Receive thefe plaints. 

Plaintful. adj. [plaint and full.] Complaining; audibly 

fOI To what a fea of miferies my plaintful tongue doth lead 

Sidney, b. ii. 
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PlAintiff. n.f. [plaintiff Fr.] He that commences a fuit in 
law againft another ; oppofed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff proved the debt by three pofttive witneffes, 
the defendant was caft in cofls and damages. L'Ef range. 
You and I ftiall talk in cold friendfhip at a bar before a 
iudere, by way of plaintiff and defendant. Dryden. 

J D In fuch a caufe the plaintiff will be hifs’d. 

My lord, the judges laugh, and you’re difmifs’d. Pope. 
Pla'intiff. adj . [ plaintiff Fr.] Complaining. A word not 

in ufe. ,, 1 1 

His younger fon on the polluted ground, 

Firft fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Giv’n by a brother’s hand. 

Pla'intive. adj. [plaintiff Fr.] Complaining; 
expreflive of forrow. 

His careful mother heard the plaintive found, 
Encompafs’d with her fea-green Afters round. 

The goddefs heard, 

Rofe like a morning mift, and thus begun 
To footh the forrows of her plaintive fon. 

Can nature’s voice 
Plaintive be drown’d, or leffen’d in the noife, 

Though fhouts as thunder loud afflia the air. Prior. 

Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Young. 

Pla'inwork. n.f. [plain and work.] Needlework as diftin- 
guifhed from embroidery; the common pradice of fewing 
or making linen garments. 

She went to plainwork, and to purling brooks. Pope. 
Plait, n.f [corrupted from plight or plyght, from to ply or fold.] 
A fold; a double. 

Should the voice dire&ly ftrike the brain. 

It would aftonifh and confufe it much ; 

Therefore thefe plaits and folds the found reftrain 


Prior. 
lamenting; 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 




That it the organ may more gently touch. 

Nor (hall thy lower garments artful plait , 
From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet. 

Arm their chafte beauties with a modeft pride, 
And double ev’ry charm they feek to hide. 
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Davies . 


Prior * 


’Tis verv difficult to trace but the figure of a veil thr „ 
all the plaits and foldings of the drapery. Aaaijm. 

To Plait, v. a. [from the noun.] 

X. To fold ; to double. . 

The bufy fylphs Airround their darling care, 

Some fold the Aeeve, while others plait the gown ; - 

And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. 

Will fhe on funday morn thy neckcloth plait. 

9 To weave; to braid. , . ; « • 

Let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair. 

1 Peter 111. 3 r 

What {he demands, inceffant I’ll prepare ; 

I’ll weave her garlands, ana 11 \ plait her hair , 

My bufy diligence {hall deck her board, , 

For there at leaft I may approach my lord. P 10 .. 

3. To intangle; to involve. . .... 

Time {hall unfold what plaited cunmng hides, . 

Who covers faults at laft with fhame derides. Shakefpea e, 

Pl ai'ter. n.f. [from plait.] He that plaits. 

Plan, n.f [plan, French.] 

1. Afcheme; a form ; a model. .. v ■ 

Remember, O my friends j the laws, tne rights, 

The generous plan of power delivered down 

From age to age to your renown’d forefathers. Aaaij . 

2. A plot of any building or ichnography; form of any thing 
laid down on paper. 

Artifts and plans reliev’d my folemji hours; 

I founded palaces, and planted bow’rs. Prior. 

To Plan, v.a . [from the noun.] To fcheme ; to form in 

deAgn. L 

Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate. 

And plan with all thy arts the feene of fate. topu 

Pla'nary. adj. Pertaining to a plane. Ditt* 

Pla^ched. adj. [from planch.] Made of boards. 

He hath a garden circummur d with brick, 

Whofe Weftern Ade is with a vineyard backt. 

And to that vineyard is a planched gate, . 

That makes his opening with this bigger key. bha&fph 
Pla'ncher. n.f. [planch er, French.] Aboard; apian . 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders ; fome are 
beft for planchers, as deal; fome for tables, cupboards and 
defks, as walnuts. Bacons Hat. HiJlory . 

Pla'nching. n.f. In carpentry, the laying the floors m a 

building. 4 , rJ . DtSj ' 

Plane, h. f [planus, Latin. Plain is commonly ufed in popu¬ 
lar language, and plane in geometry.] 

1. A level furface. # ... 

Comets, as often as they are viflble to us, move m planes in¬ 
clined to the plane of the ecliptick in all kinds of angles. Bent. 

Projedils would ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane * 
on which they move, ftop their motion. Cheyne. 

2. [Plane, Fr.] An inftrument by which the furface of boards- 
is fmoothed. 

The iron is fet to make an angle of forty-Ave degrees with 
the foie of the plane. Moxcn's Mechanical Exercifes . 

To Plane, v. a. [planer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To level; to fmooth from inequalities. 

The foundation of the Roman caufeway was made of rough 

ftone, joined with a moft Arm cement; upon this was laid 
another layer of fmall ftones and cement, to plane the inequa¬ 
lities of rough ftone, in which the ftones of the upper pave¬ 
ment were Axt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To fmooth with a plane. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes . 
Plane-tree. n.f. [plafanus,\j?Lt. plane, platane, Fr.] 

The plane-tree hath an amentaceous flower* conflfting of 
feveral {lender ftamina, which are all collected into fpherical 
little balls and are barren ; but the embryos of the fruit, 
which are produced on feparate parts of the fame trees, are 
turgid, and afterwards become large fpherical balls, containing 
many oblong feeds intermixed with down : it is generally fup- 
pofed, that the introdu&ion of this tree into England is 
owing to the great lord chancellor Bacon. Miller. 

The beech, the fwimming alder and the plane. Dryd. 
PLA'NET. n. f. [planeta, Lat. srhccvau ; pianette, Fr.] 

Planets are the crratick or wandering ftars; and which are not 
like the Axt ones always in the fame pofition to one another : 
we now number the earth among the primary planets, becaufe 
we know it moves round the fun, as Saturn, Jupiter* Mars, 
Venus and Mercury do, and that in. a path of circle between 
Mars and Venus: and the moon is accounted among the fe- 
condary planets or fatellites of the primary, Ance fhe moves 
round the earth: all the planets have* befides their motion 
round the fun, which makes their year* alfo a motion round 
their own axes, which makes their day ; as the earth’s re¬ 
volving fo makes our day and night: it is more than probable, 
that the diameters of all fhe planets are longer than their axes : 
we know ’tis fo in our earth ; and Flamfteed and Caflini 
found it to be fo in Jupiter : Sir Ifa^c Newton aAerts our 
earth's equatorial diameter to exceed the othar about thirty- 
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four milfcs; aild indeed elfe the motion of die earth would 
make the lea rife fo high at the equator, as to drown all the 
parts thereabouts. Harris. 

Barbarous villains ! hath this lovely face 
Rul’d like a Waha’ring planet over me, 

And could it not inforce them to relent. 

And planets, planet-i truck, real eclipfe 
Then fufter’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

There are feven planets or errant Pars in the lower orbs of 
heaven. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

Pla netary; ad], [planet air e, Fr. from planet.] 

1. Pertaining to the planets. 

Their planetary motions and afpecls. Milton. 

To marble and to brafs, fuch features give, 

Defcribe the flars and planetary way, 

And trace the footfteps of eternal day. Granvill. 

2. Under the denomination 6f any particular planet. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s power, 
That watch’d the moon and planetary hour. 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d. Dry den.. 

I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and, I think, 
I have a piece of that leaden planet in me ; I am no way 
facetious. Addijons Spectator, N° 487. 

3. Produced by the planets. 

Here’s gold, go on ; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high-vie’d city hang his pcifon 
In the fick air. . Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon and 
flars, as if we were villains by an enforced obedience of pla¬ 
netary influence. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

4. Having the nature of a planet; erratick. 

We behold bright planetary Jove, 

Sublime in air through his wide province move; 

Four fecond planets his dominion own. 

And round him turn, as round the earth the moon. Blackm. 
Pl a ne / tical. adj. [from planet .] Pertaining to planets. 

Add the two Egyptian days in every month, the interlunar'y 
and plenilunary exemptions, the eclypfes of fun add moon, 
conjunctions and oppolitions planetical. Brown. 

Plane tstruck. adj. [planet and Jlrike .] Eluded ; fidere 

afflatus. 

Wonder not much if thus amaz’d I look. 

Since I faw you, I have been planctjlruck ; 

A beauty, and fo rare, I did defcry. Suckling. 

Planifo'lious. adj. [planus and folium , Lat.] Flowers are 
fo called, when made up of plain leaves, fet together in cir¬ 
cular rows round the center, whofe face is ulually uneven, 
rough and jagged. Didt. 

Planimetrical. adj. [from planimetry.’] Pertaining to the 
menfuration of plane furfaces. 

PLANIM'ETRY. n. f. [planus, Lat. and y.srgzoo ; planimetrie , 
Fr.] The menfuration of plane furfaces. 

Planipe'talous. adj. [planus, Lat. and irirccXov.] Flat- 
leaved, as when the fmall flowers are hollow only at the bot¬ 
tom, but flat upwards, as in dandelion and luccory. Dim. 
To Pla nish, v. a. [from plane.] To polifh ; to fmooth. A 
word ufed by manufacturers. 

Pla'nisphere. n.f. [planus, Lat. and fphered] A fphere pro¬ 
jected on a plade ; a map of one or both hemifpheres. 

Plank, v. f. [planche, Fr;]- A thick flrong board. 

They gazed on their {hips, feeing them fo great, and con¬ 
fiding ot divers planks. Abbot's Tafmpt. of the World. 

The doors of plank were ; their dole exquifite. 

Kept with a double key. Chapman’s Odyjfey. 

The fmoothed plank new rub’d with balm. Milton. 
Some Turkifh bows are of that ftrength, as to pierce a 
plank of fix inches. Wilkins. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a paflagefind. Dryden. 

Be warn’d to fhun the watry way, 

For late I faw adrift disjointed planks. 

And empty tombs ereCted on the banks. Dryden. 

To Plank, v . a. [from the noun.] To cover or lay with 
planks. 

If you do but plank the • ground over, it will breed falt- 
petre. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

A deed of monftrous height appear’d ; 

The fides were plank’d with pine. Dryden. 

Pi. anoco'nical. adj. [planus and. conus.] Level on one fide 
and conical on others. 

Some few are planoconical , whofe fuperficies is in part level 
between both ends. Greiv s Mufaum. 

PlaYtoCon vex. n.f [planus and ccnvexus.] Flat on the one 
fide and convex on the other. 

It took two objeCfc-glafles, the one a planoconvex for a four¬ 
teen feet telefcope, and the other a large double convex for 
one of about fifty feet. Newton’s Opticks. 

Plant, n.f. [plant, Fr. plant a, Latin.] 

1. Any thing produced from feed ; any vegetable production. 
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What comes under this denomination, Ray has dilKlk <. , 
under twenty-feven genders or kinds : 1. The imperfect />/ 
which do either totally want both flower and feed /r^lr 
feem to do fo 2. Plants producing either no flower at tn 
or an imperfect one, whofe feed is fo fmall as not to be d r 
Gamble by the naked eye 3. Thofe whofe feeds are not ' 
fmall, as fingly to be invifible, but yet have an imperfect 
ftaminous flower; /. *. fuch a one, as is without the petal! 
having only the ftamina and the perianthium. 4 Such ’ 
have a compound flower, and emit a kind of white iuir P f 
milk when their ftalks are cut off or their branches broken 
off. 5. ouch as have a compound flower of a difeous fi&n re 
the feed pappous, or winged with downe, but emit no milk’ 
6. The herbre capitatae, or fuch whofejflower is compofed of 
many fmall, long, fiftulous or hollow flowers gathered rourd 
together in a round button or head, which is ufually covered 
with a fquamous or fcaly coat. 7. Such as have their leaves 
entire and undivided into jags. 8. The corymbiferous plants 
which have a compound difeous flower, but the feeds have no 
downe adhering to them. 9. Plants with a perfeft flower 
and having only one Angle feed belonging to each finale 
flower. 10. Such as have rough, hairy or briftly feeds. u 
The umbelliferous plants , which have a pentapetalous 
flower, and belonging to each Angle flower are two feeds 
lying naked and joining together; they are called umbel] ife- 
rous, becaufe the plant, with its branches and flowers, hath 
an head like a lady’s umbrella : [1.] Such as have a broad flat 
feed almoft of the Agure of a leaf, which are encompaired 
round about'with fomething like leaves. [2.] Such as have 
a longifh feed, fwelling out in the middle,-and larger than 
the former. [-3.] Such as have a fhorter feed. [4.] Such as 
have atuberofe root. [5.] Such as have a wrinkled, channe- 
lated or ftriated. feed. 12. The flellate plants, which are fo 
called, becaufe their leaves grow on their ftalks at certain in¬ 
tervals or diftances in the form of a radiant ftar: their flowers 
are really monopetalous, divided into four fegments, which 
look like fo many petala ; and each flower is fucceeded by 
two feeds at the bottom of it. 13. The afperifolia, or rouah 
leaved plants: they have their leaves placed alternately, or 
in no certain order on their ftalks ; they have a monopetalous 
flower cut or divided into Ave partitions, and after every 
flower there, fucceed ufually four feeds. 14. The fuffrntices, 
or verticilate plants : their leaves grow by pairs on their ftalks’ 
one leaf right againft another; their leaf is monopetalous, 
and ufually in form of an helmet. 15. Such as have naked 
feeds, more than four, fucceeding their flowers, which there¬ 
fore they call polyfpermae plantae femine nudo; by . naked 
feeds, they mean fuch as are not included in any feed pod. 
16. Bacciferous plants, or fuch as bear berries. 17. Multi- 
Aliquous, or comiculate plants , or fuch as have, after each 
flower, many diftin&, long, flender, and many times crooked 
cafes or Aliquae, in which their feed is contained, and which, 
when they are ripe, open themfelves and let the feeds drop 
out. 18. Such as have "a monopetalous flower, either uni¬ 
form or difform, and after each flower a peculiar feed-cafe 
containing the feed, and this often divided into many di- 
ftmet cells. 19. Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous 
flower, but bear thefe feeds in oblong Aliquous cafes. 20. 

Vafeuliferous plants, with a tetrapetalous flower, but often 
anomalous. 21. Leguminous plants, or fuch as bear pulfe, 
with a papilionaceous flower. 22. Vafculiferous plants, with 
a pentapetalous flower ; thefe have, befldes the common ca- 
lix, a peculiar cafe containing their feed, and their flower 
conflfting of five leaves. 23. Plants with a true bulbous 
root, which conflfts but of one round ball or head, out of 
whofe lower part go many fibres to keep it firm in the earth : 
the plants of this kind come up but with one leaf; they have 
no foot ftalk, and are long and flender: the feed veflels are 
divided into three partitions : their flower is fexapetalous. 
24. Such as have their, fruits approaching to a bulbous form: 
thefe emit, at firft coming up, but one leaf, and in leaves, 
flowers and roots refemble the true bulbous plant. 25. Cul- 
miferous plants, with a graffy leaf, are fuch as have a.finooth 
hollow-jointed ftalk, with one fharp-pointe'd leaf at each joint, 
encompaffing the ftalk, and fet out without any foot ftalk: their 
feed is contained within a chaffy • hulk. 26. Plants with a 
grafly leaf, but not culmiferous, with an imperfe< 5 l or ftami- 
nous flower. 27. Plants whofe place of growth is uncertain 
and various, chiefly water plants. 

Butchers and villains, 

How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt. Shakefp. 
Between the vegetable and fenfitive province there are plant- 
animals and fome kind of infedls arifing from vegetables, that 
feem to participate of both. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

The next fpecies of fife above the vegetable, is that of 
fenfe; wherewith fome of thofe productions, which we call 
plant-animals, are endowed. Greiu’s Cojmol. 

It continues to be the fame plant, as long as it partakes ol 
the fame life, though that life be communicated to new par' 
tides of matter, 'vitally united to the living plant, in a like 
continued organization,conformable to that for^of plants. Locke. 
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Once I was {kill’d in ev’ry herb that grew. 

And ev’ry plant that drinks the morning dew. Pope. 

2 . A fapling. 

A man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young plants with 
carving Rofalind on their barks. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Take a plant of ftubborn oak. 

And labour him with many a ftubborn ftroke. Dryden. 

3. [Planta, Lat.] The folc of the foot. Ainfworth. 

fo Plant; v. a. [planto, Lat. planter , Fr.] 

1. To put into the ground in order to grow; to fet; to cultivate. 

Plant not thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of 
the Lord. ~ Deutr. xVi. 21. 

2. To procreate j to generate. 

The honour’d gods the chairs of juftice 
Supply with worthy men, plant love amongftyou. Shak. 

It engenders choler, plantcth anger ; 

And better ’twere, that both of us did faft. 

Than feed it with fuch overroafted flelh. Shakefp. 

3. To place ; to fix. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

In this hour, 

I wiii ddvife you where to plant yourfelves. Shakefp. 

The mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes; Milton, 

When Turnus had aflembled all his pow’rs. 

His ftandard planted on Laurentum’s tow’rs; 

Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare 

To join th’ allies. „ Dryden’s /Ends. 

4. To fettle ; to eftablifh : as, to plant a colony. 

If you plant where lavages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and jingles, but ufe them juftly. Bacon. 

Create, and therein plant a generation. Milton . 

To the planting of it in a nation, the foil may be mellowed 
with the blood of the inhabitants ; nay, the old extirpated, 
and the new colonies planted. Decay if Piety. 

5. To fill or adorn with fomething planted : as, he planted the 
garden or the country. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

In all let nature never be forgot. Pope, 

6. To direCt properly : as, to plant a cannon* 

Pla'ntage. n. f. [plantago, Lat.] An herb. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefp. 

Pla'ntain. n.f. [plantain, Fr. plantago , Lat.] 

1. An herb. 

The toad, being overcharged with the poifon of the fpider, 
as is ordinarily believ’d, has recourfe to the plantain leaf. 

More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 
The moft common fimples are mugwort, plantain and 
horfetail. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

2. A tree in the Weft Indies, which bears an elculent fruit. 

I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantain’s {hade. Waller , 

Pla'ntal. adj. [from -plant.] Pertaining to plants. 

There’s but little fimilitude betwixt a terreous humidity and 
plantal germinations. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Plantation, n. f [plantatio, from planto, Latin.] 

1. The aCtor practice of planting. 

2. The place planted. 

As fwine are to gardens and orderly plantations , fo are tu¬ 
mults to parliaments. King Charles. 

Some peafants 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare. 

With that of their plantation ; left the tree 
Tranflated {hould not with the foil agree. 

Whofe riling forefts, not for pride or {how, 

But future buildings, future navies grow : 

Let his plantations ftretch from down to down, 

Firft {hade a country, and then raife a town. 

Virgil, with great modefty in his looks, was 
Calliope in the midft of a plantation of laurel. 

3. A colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods ; the prin¬ 
cipal thing, that hath been the deftruCIion of moft plantations , 
hath been the bafe and hafty drawing of profit in the firft 
years ; fpeedy profit is not to be negleCted, as far as may ftand 
with the good of the plantation. Bacon's Effays. 

4. Introduction; eftablilhment. 

Epifcopacy muft be caft out of this church, after poflef- 
fion here, from the firft plantation of chriftianity in this 

p King Charles. 

1 LA NTED. adj. [from plant.] This word feems in Shakefpeare 
to fignify, fettled ; well grounded. 

Our court is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 

A man in all the world’s new fafliion planted. 

That hath a mint of phrales in his brain. Shakefp. 

Pla'nter. n. f. [plantcur, FT from plant.] 

1. One who fows, fets or cultivates ; cultivator. 

There ftood Sabinus, planter of the vines. 

And ftudioufly furveys his gen’rous wines. Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
feated by 
Addifon. 
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What do thy vines avail. 

Of olives, when the cruel battle mows 
The planters, with their harveft immature ? Philips, 

That produCf only which our paflions bear, 

Eludes the planter’s miferable care. Prior’. 

2 . One who cultivates ground in the Weft Indian colonies. 

A planter in the Weft Indies might mufter up, and lead 
all his family out againft the Indians, without the abfolute 
dominion of a monarch, defeending to him from Adam. Locke. 
He to Jamaica fee ms tranfported. 

Alone; and by no planter courted. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

3. One who difleminates or introduces. 

Had thefe writings differed from the fermons of the firft; 
planters of chriftianity in hiftory or doCtrine, they would have 
been rejeCted by thofe churches which they had formed. Add. 
PLASH, n.f. [plafche, Dutch ; platz, Danifli.J 

1. A fmall lake of water or puddle. 

He leaves 

A {hallow plajh to plunge him in the deep; 

And with fatiety feeks to quench his thirft. Shakefp. 

Two frogs confulted, in the time of drought, when many 
plajhes , that they had repaired to, were dry, what was to be 
done. Bacon. 

I underftand the aquatile or water frog, whereof in ditches 
and Handing plajhes we behold millions. Brown. 

With filth the mifereant lies bewray’d, 

Fall’n in thoplajh his wickednefs had laid. Pope. 

2. [From the verb to plafo.] Branch partly cut oft* and bound 
to other branches. 

In the plalhing your quick, avoid laying of it too low and 
too thick, which makes the lap run all into the {hoots, and 
leaves the plajhes without nourilhment. Mortimer. 

To Plash. l u. a. [plejfer, Fr.] To interweave branches. 

Plant and^ plajh quicklets. Evelyn. 

Pla'shy. adj. [from plajh.] Watry; filled with puddles. 

Near ftood a mill in low and plajhy ground. Betterton. 
Plasm, n.f. [ 7 rXu<r[xx.] A mould; a matrix in which .any 
thing is caft or formed. 

The {hells ferved as plafms or moulds to this fand, which, 
when confolidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient 
{hell, is of the fame {hape with the cavity of the {hell. 

Woodward's Natural Hiftory . 
PLA'STER. n.f. [plaJlre.Yr. from 7rAa£w.] 

1. Subftance made of water and fome abforbent matter, fuch 
as chalk or lime well pulverifed, with which walls are over¬ 
laid or figures caft. 

In the fame hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote upon the plajler of the wall. Dan. v. 5. 

In the worft inn’s worft room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plajler, and the walls of dung. Pope. 

Maps are hung up fo high, to cover the naked plajler or 
wainlcot. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . [Emplajlrum, Lat. in Englifh, formerly emplajler.] A glu¬ 
tinous or adhefive falve. 

Seeing the fore is whole, why retain we the plajler ? Hook . 
You rub the fore. 

When you {hould bring the plajler. Shakefpeare. 

It not only moves the needle in powder; but likewife, if 
incorporated with plajlers, as we have made trial. Brown. 

Plajlers, that had any effba, muft be by difperfing or re- 
pelling the humours. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

To Planter, -z;. *. [plajlrer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To overlay as with plafter. 

Boils and plagues 

Plajler you o’er, that one infed another 
Againft the wmd a mile. Shakefp. CorioUmus. 

1 he harlot s cheek beautied with plajl’ring art. Shakefp. 
r • ™ rt / e ™ e d upon a thought of underftanding, is as a 
fam plajlcrmg on the wall. Ecclufxx ii. 17. 

With a cement of flour, whites of eggs and ftone pow¬ 
dered, pifcma mirabilis is faid to have the walls plajlered. 

Plajler the chinky hives with clay. Dryden. 

The brain is grown more dry in its confiftence, and receives 
not much more impreflion, than if you wrote with your 
finger on a plajler d wall. Witts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2. 10 cover with a medicated plafter. 

Plasterer, n.f [plajlrier, Fr. fxom plajler\] 

1. One whofe trade is to overlay walls with plafter. 

Thy father was a plajlerer. 

And thou thyfelf a fliearman. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

2. One who forms figures in plafter. J 

• T ^ pif ever makes his figures by addition, and the carver 
by fubtra&ion. Wotton. 

Pla'stick. adj. [TrXarixo?.] Having the power to give form!. 
.Benign creator ! let thy plajlick hand 
Difpofe its own effedl. Prior 

There is not any thing ftrange in the produ&ion of the faid 
ormed metals, nor other plajlick virtue concerned in fhapinc- 
them into thofe figures, than merely the configuration of the 
P amcles * Woodward’s Natural Hiftory . 
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PLA'STRON. n.f [French.] A piece of leather fluffed, 
which fencers ufe, when they t&fift; their fcholars, in order 
to receive the puflles made at them. Trevoux. 

Againft the poll their wicker Ihields they crufli, 
Flourifh the fword, and at the plajlron pufh. Dryden . 

To Plat. v. a. [from plait. ] To weave; to make by tex¬ 
ture. 1 

I have feen nefts of an Indian bird curioufly interwoven and 
platted together Ray on the Creation. 

1 never xound fo much benefit from any expedient,. as from 
a ring, in which my miftrefs’s hair is platted in a kind of true 
lovers knot. Addfon's Spectator, N° 245 

Plat. n.f. [more proper \y plot-, plot, Sax.] A fmall piece 
of ground. 

Such pleafure took the ferpent to behold 
This flow’ry plat, the fweet reeds of Eve. Milton. 

Oii a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far-off curfeu found, 

Over fome wide-water’d fhore, 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. Milton. 

It paffes through banks of violets and plats of willow of its 
own producing; SpeRator. 

I la tane. n-. J. [platane, Fr. platanus, Eat.] The plane tree. 
7 he plat an e round, 

The carver holm, the mapple feldom inward found. Spcnf 
I efpy’d thee, fair and tall, 

Under a platane. Milton. 

Plate, n. f [plate , Dutch ; plaque, Fr.] 

1. A piece of metal beat out into breadth. 

In his fivery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and iflands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. Shakefp. 

Make a plate , and burnifh it as they do iron. Bacon. 

A leaden bullet-fhot from one of thefe guns, the fpace of 
twenty paces, will be beaten into a thin plate. IVhlkim. 

The confers of thefe wretches, who could derive no fanc- 
tity to them ; yet in that they had been confecrated by the 
offering incenfe, were appointed to be beaten into broad 
plates, and faftened upon the altar. South's Sermons. 

Eternal deities ! 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs 

With pens of adamant cn plates of brals. Dryden . 

2. Armour of plates. 

With their force they pierc’d both plate and mail, 

And made wide furrows in their flefhes frail. Fa. Queen. 

3. [Plata, Spanifh.] Wrought filver. 

They eat on beds of lilk and gold, , 

And leaving plate. 

Do drink in ftone of higher rate. Benj. Johnfon's Cataline. 

7 he Turks entered into the trenches fo far, that they car¬ 
ried away the plate. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

They that but now for honour and for plate 
Made the fea blufh with blood, refigri their hate. Waller. 

At your defert bright pewter comes too late, 

When your firft courfe was all ferv’d up in plate. King. 

4. [Plat, Fr. piatta, Italian.] A fmall fhallow veffel of metal 
on which meat is eaten. 

Afeanius this obferv’d, and, finding, faid, 

See, we devour the plates on which we fed. Dryden. 

To Plate, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover with plates. 

The doors are curioufly cut through and plated. Sandys. 
M. Lepidus’s houfe had a marble door-cafe; afterwards 
they had gilded ones, or rather plated with gold. Arbuthnot. 

2. 7 'o arm with plates. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks. Shakefp. 

Marfhal, afk yonder knight in arms. 

Why plated in habiliments of war ? Shakefp. 

His goodly eyes, 

That o’er the files and mufters of the war, 

’ Have glow’d like plated Mars. Shakefp. 

The bold Afcalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp, old warriours turn’d 
Their plated backs under his heel. Milton. 

3. To beat into laminae or plates. 

If to fame alone thou doff pretend, 

The mifer will his empty palace lend. 

Set wide his doors, adorn’d with plated brats. Dryden. 

If a thinned or plated body, of an uneven thicknefs, which 
appears all over of one uniform colour, lhould be flit into 
threads of the fame thicknefs with the plate ; I fee no reafon 
why every thread lhould not keep its colour. Newton. 

Pla'ten. n.f Among printers, the flat part of the pfels 
whereby the imprefilon is made. 

Pla'i •form. n.f. [plat, Rat, Fr. and form.~\ 

1. The Iketch of any thing horizontally delineated; the ich- 
nography. 

W hen the workmen began to lay the platform at Chalce- 
don, eagles conveyed their lines to the other fide of the 
{freight. Sandys's Journey . 
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2. A place laid out after any model. 

No artful wildnefs to perplex the feene; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother 
And half the platform juff reflect the other * 

3. A level place before a fortification. 

Where was this ? 

—Upon the platfortn where we watch. 0/ - - 

4. A feheme ; a plan. M>aUjp. 

Fheir minds- and affedions were univerfally bent 
againft all the orders and laws wherein this church is T 
conformable to the platform of Geneva. 

I have made a platform of a princely garden by nJrZ' 
partly by drawing not a model, but fome general S’ 

They who take in the entire platform, and fefthe' dfe' 
which runs through the whole, and can bear in mind the 2 ' 
fervations and proofs, will difeern how thefe propofui 0 « 
flow from them., jj/ . ons 

Pl aTick afpetl. In aftrology, is a ray call from one 2 m 
to another, not exactly, but within the orbit of its 0 w n 

Plato'on. n.f. [a corruption of pelcton, Fr.] A fmall foZ 
body of mulketeers, drawn out of a batallion of foot when 
they form the hollow lquare, to ftrengthen the angl’es- the 
grenadiers are generally thus polled ; yet a party from' am 
other divifion is called a platoon, when intending to far from 
the main body. Military Dia 

In comely wounds fhall bleeding worthies ftand, 
Webb’s firm platoon , and Lumly’s faithful band. * Ticked 
I LATTER, n.f. [from plate.] A large dilh, generally of 
earth. ; 

The fervants walh the platter, fcour the plate, 

Then blow the fire. Dryden's Juvenal 

batira is an adjective, to which lanx, a charger, or We 
platter is underffood. _ D M 

Plau'dit. in.f [A word derived from the Latin, tlaudite 
Plau'Dite. 5 the demand of applaufe made by the player* 
when he left the ftage.] Applaufe. * 

True wifdom mult our adions fo direct. 

Not only the Ialt plaudit to expect. Denham. 

She would fo lhamefully fail in the lalt ad, that inltead of 
a plaudite, Ihe would deferve to be hiffed off the ftage. More. 

Some men find more melody in difeord than in the aiFe- 
lick quires.; yet even thefe can difeern mufick in a confortof 
plaudites, eulogies given themfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Plausibility, n.f [plaufibilite, Fr. from plaufible.] Spe- 
cioufnefs; fuperficial appearance of right. 

Two pamphlets, called the management of the war, are 
written with fome plaufibility, much artifice and dired falfe- 

hoods - Swift. 

The lalt excufe for the flow ffeps made in difarming the 
adverfaries of the crown, was allowed indeed to have more 
plaufibility, but lefs truth, than any of the former. Swift. 

PLAU SIBLE. adj. [plaufible, Fr. plaufibilis , fsomplaudo , Lat.] 
Such as gains approbation ; fuperficially pleafing or taking; 
fpecious ; popular ; right in appearance. 

Go you to Angelo, anfwer his requiring with a plaufiblt 
obedience, agree with his demands to the point. Shakefp. 

Judges ought to be more reverend than plaufible, and more 
advifed than confident. Bacon. 

They found out that plaufible and popular pretext of railing 
an army to fetch ii) delinquents. King Charles. 

Thefe were all plaufible and popular arguments, in which 
they, who moll delired peace, would inflit upon many con- 
defeenfions. Clarendon. 

No treachery fo plaufible , as that which is covered with the 
robe of a guide. L'Ejhange. 

The cafe is doubtful, and may be difputed with plaujtble 
arguments on either fide. South. 

Plau'sibleness. n.f. [from plaufible.] Specioufnefs ; Ihow 
of right. 

The plaufiblenefs of arminianifm, and the congruity it hath 
with the principles of corrupt nature. Sanderfon. 

The notion of man’s free will, and the nature of fin bears 
along with it a commendable plainnefs and plaufiblenefs. 

More. 


Plau'sibly. adv. [from plaufible,] 

1. With fair Ihow ; lpecioufly. 

They could talk plaufibly about that they did not under- 
fland, but their learning lay chiefly in flouriih. Collier. 

77 iou can’ll plaufibly difpute. 

Supreme of feers, of angel, man and brute. Prior. 

2 . With applaufe. Not in ule. 

I hope they will plaufibly receive our attempts, or candiJly 
corred our mifeonjedures. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Plau'sive. adj. [from plaudo, Lat.] 

1. Applauding. 

2. Plaufible. A word not in ufe. 

His plaufivc words 

He fcatter’d not in ears; but grafted them 

To grow there and to'bear. Shakejp. 

To PLAY. 
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To PLAY. v. n. [plegan, Saxon.] 

1. To fport; to frolick ; to do fomething not as a talk, but for 
a pleafure. 

On lmooth the feal and bended dolphins play. Milton. 

2. T'o toy ; to ad with levity. 

7 'hou with eternal wifdom did’ft converfe, 

Wifdom thy lifter and with- her didft play. Milton. 

3. To be difmifled from work. 

I’ll bring my young man to fchool; look where his mailer 
comes ; ’tis a : playing day I fee. Shakefp. Mer. W. of IVindf 

4. To trifle ; to ad- wantonly 'a'nd thoughtlefly. 

Men are apt to play with their healths and their lives as 
they do with their cloaths. Temple. 

5. To do fomething fanciful. 

How every fool can play upon the word ! Shakefp. 

6. To prndife fareaftick merriment: 

I would make ufe of it rather to fia? upon thofe I defpifed, 
than to trifle with.thofe I loved'. Pope, 

y. To mock; to pradifedlliifton. 

I law him dead ; art bhotf alive. 

Or is it fancy plays upon our eye-figllt 1 . 

8. To game; to contend at fotne game. 

Charles, I will play no more to-night; 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did never wm‘of you 1 before. 

When lenity and cruelty ^y for kingdoms, 

7 he gentler gamefter is the foonbft winner. 

O perdurable lhame ! 

Are thefethe wretched-that we fay'd at dice for. 

The low rated EhgliiTi play at dice. 

The clergyman played at whift and fwobbers. 
g. To do any thing triekilh or deceitful. 

His mother played fal (e wi th a frrtith. Shakefpearc. 

Cawdor, Glamis, all 

7 'he wizzard women promis’d ; and, I fear. 

Thou playd'Jl moft foully for’t; Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Life is not long enough for a coquette to play all her 
tricks in. Addifon's Spectator, N? 89, 

I-©. To touch a mufical inftrument. 

Ev’rv thing that' heard him play, 

Ev’n< the billows of the fea 

Hung their heads,- and then lay by. 

In fweet mufick: is fuch- aft, 

Khif;ng care, and 1 grief of heart, 

Falfafleep, or hearihg die. Shakefp. Plenty Will. 

Thou art as a very lovely fong of one that hath a pjda- 
fa-ht voice 1 ,' and caii play well on art inffrurhertt; Ezekiet 
Fully fays, there confifteth in the pradfi'ce of fingihg and 
p aying on inftruments great'knowledge, and the moft ex- 
celi-eht inftr-ecHon, Which redifie's and- orders .our manners, 
and ^l-idva the heat of artgbr. Peacham of Mufick. 

Wherein doth our practice of fingitig and playing with in- 
ftrll JL k c ts in our cat bedral churches differ from the practice 
of David. Peacham of Afujick. 

Clad like a country' (wain, he pip’d, he fung, 

And playing drove his jolly troop along.' Dryden. 

Take* thy harp and melt thy maid ; 

Play, my friend ! and charm the chhrmer. Glanv'ill. 

He applied the pipe to his lips, and began to play upon it: 
the found of it was exceeding fweet. Addijons Spectator. 
11. 1 o operate ; to ad. Ufed of any thing in motion. 

John hath feiz’d Arthur, and it cannot be. 

That whilft warm \\fo plays in that infant’s veins, 

The mifplac’d John lhould entertain 
One quiet breath of reft. Shakefp. King John. 

My wife cried out fire, and you brought out your buckets, 
and called for engines to p'ay againft it. Dryden. 

By conftant laws, the food is coneoded, the heart beats, 
the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

J?2. 7 o wanton ; to move irregular])'. 

^ Citherea all in ledges hid, 

Which feem.to move and -wanton with her breath, 

Lv n as the waving fedges play with wind. 

This with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their fpirits play'd, and inmoft powers 
Made err. 

In the ftreams that from the fountain play. 

She walh’d her face. 

The letting fun 

Plays on their Ihining arms and burnifti’d helmets. 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 

To perfonate a drama. 

A lord will hear you play to-nio-ht; 

Lut I am doubtful of your modeities. 

Left, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

Fot yet his honour never heard a play, 

You break into fome merry paflion. Shakcfpeare: 

c "n kings but play ; and when their part is done, 

A ome other > worle or better, mount the throne. Dryden 
i o reprefent a charader. 

Courts 2re theatres, where fome men play ; 
rnnees, fome Haves, and all end in one day. Donne * 
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15. To ad in any certain charader. 

Thus we play the fool with the time, and the fpirits of the 
wife fit in the clouds and mock us. Shakefp. 

I did not think to Ihed a (eat; 

In all my miferies ; but thou haft fcrdtLme, 

Out of thy honeft truth to play the woman. Shakefp* 

She hath wrought folly to play the whore. Deut. xxii. 21. 
Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our 
people. 2 Samuel x. 12. 

Alphonfe, duke of Ferrara, delighted himfelf only in 
turning and playing the ioiner. Peacham of Mufick. 

’Tis poftible thefe Turks may play the villains. Denham. 
A man has no pleafure in proving that he has played the 
fool. Collier of Friendfhip . 

To Play. v. et. 

1. To putin adion or motion : as, he played his cannon. 

2. To ufe an inftrument of mufick. 

He plays a tickling ftraW within his nofe. Gay . 

3. To ad a mirthful charader. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play'd at will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton. 

4. To exhibit dramatically. 

Your honour’s players hearing your amendment. 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shakefp . 

5. 7 'o ad ; to perform. 

Doubt would fain have played his part in her mind, and 
called in qiieftion, how Ihe lhould be affured that Zelmane 
was not Pyrocles. Sidney, b. ii. 

Play, n.f 

1. Adion not impofed ; not work ; diftniffion from work. 

2. Amufement; fport. 

My dearling and my joy; 

For love of me leave off this dreadful play. . Fa. gdueen. 
Two gentle fawns at play. \ - ;i . ' Milton. 

3. A drama ; a comedy or tragedy, or .thing in which cha- 
raders are feprefented by dialogue and-adion.- 

Only they. 

That come to hear a merry play. 

Wilt be deceiv'd. Sbahfp. Henry V 1 JI. 

A play ought to be a juft: image of human nature, repre- 
fenting its humours and the changes of fortune to which it is 
fubjed, for the delight and inftrudion of mankind. Dryden; 
Vifits, plays and powder’d beaux. Swift. 

4. Game ; pradice of gaming;, conteft at a game. 

I will play no more, my mind’s not on’t; 

I did never win of yOu, 

Nor fhall net when my'fancy’s on my play. Shanefb • 

5. Pradice in any conteft. 

When they can make -nothing elfe on’t, they find it the 
belt of their piay to put it off with a jeft. LiEftranvc. 

^ He was refolved not to fpeak diftindly, knowing his beft 
piay to be in the dark, and that all his fafetv lay in the confu- 
lion of his talk - Tttiotfin. 

in arguing the opponent ufes comprehenfive and equivocal 
terms, to involve his adverfary in the doubtfuinefs of his ex- 
prelfion, and therefore the anfwer on his fide makes it his play 
to diltinguim as much as he can. Locke; 

Bull’s friends advifed to gentler methods with the youn^ 

rn ? hnf- irkhn l„ 1__i . ; . . J . O 


6 . 


lord i but John naturally lov ? <f roughj/^' ArbuthnSS. 

Action ; employment ; office. 

The fenfelefs plea of right by providence 
GarUaft no longer than the prefent fway ; 

But juftifies the next who comes i n play. Drvden 

Pradice ; adion; manner of ading. ^ 

Determininmg, as after I knew, m fecret manner, not to 

a ?P° inted *P-vent 


Sidney, b. ii. 


any foul play that might be offered unto me. 

8. Act of touching an inftrument. 

9. Irregular and wanton motion. 

10. A ftate of agitation or ventilation. 

^ an y Lave been fav’d, and manv may, 

xx. w"^. thiSqUefti0nbr0USht in ^- Dryden. 

JM'T’ are iet , exa£lI y into one another, that they have 
*0 p ay between them, left they (hake upwards or down- 

x,Tttyof aain gl fwine. 

without re- 


P L/ 


pofitions 

*5sap«s: n 

\n faybooks and romances. 

Pi *a yday. n. f. i t>!ay and dav~\ r * 

work. J lF y U Y exem Pt from talks or 

I thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual playday ; 

Balls and mafquerades and Ihows. Swift's Mifellanies , 

. Pla'ydebt. 
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Pl a ydebt. n.f. [play and debt.] Debt contracted by gaming. 
There are multitudes of leaies upon fingle lives, and play- 
debts upon joint lives. Arbuthnot. 

She has feveral playdebts on her hand, which muft be dif- 
charged very fuddenly. Spectator, 295. 

Pla'yer. n.f [from play.] 

1. One who plays. 

2. An idler ; a lazy perfon. 

You’re pictures out of doors. 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players in your houfewifery. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

3. Actor of dramatick fcenes. 

Like players plac’d to fill a filthy ftage. 

Where change of thoughts one fool to other Ihews, 

And all but jefts, ferve only forrow’s rage. Sidney. 
Certain pantomimi will reprelent the voices of players of 

. interludes fo to life, as you would think they were thofe players 
themfelves. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

A player , if left of his auditory and their applaufe, would 
ftraight be out of heart. Bacon. 

Thine be the laurel then, fupport the ftage ; 

Which fo declines, that fhortly we may fee 

Players and plays reduc’d to fecond infancy. Dry den. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread. 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryden. 

4. A mimick. 

Thus laid the player god ; and adding art 
Of voice and gefture, fo perform’d his part, 

She thought, fo like her love the lhade appears. 

That Ceyx fpake the words. Dryden . 

5. One who touches a mufical inftrument. 

Command thy fervants to feck out a man, who is a cun¬ 
ning player on the harp. 1 Samuel xvi. 16. 

6. A gamefter. 

j-. One who aCts in play in any certain manner. 

The fnake bit him fail by the tongue, which therewith 
began fo to rankle and fwell, that, by the time he had knocked 
this foul player on the head, his mouth was lcarce able to 
contain it. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pla'yfellow. n.f. [play and fellow.] Companion in amufe- 
ment. 

Inconftant in his choice of his friends, or rather never hav¬ 
ing a friend but p'ayfellows, of whom, when he was weary, 
he could no otherwife rid himfelf than by killing them. Sidn . 

She feem’d ftill back unto the land to look, 

And her p'ayfellows aid to call, and fear 

The dafhing of the waves. Spenfex. 

Your precious felf had not then crofs’d the eyes 
Of my young playfelloiv. Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you ! 

Heart’s difcontent and four affliction 

Be playfellows to keep you company ! Shakefp. 

Sweet playfellow, pray thou for us, 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius. Shakefp. 

This was the play at which Nero ftakedthree thoufand two 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds three {hillings and four 
pence upon every call ; where did he find playfellows ? 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Pla yful. adf [play and full.] Sportive ; full of levity. 

He is fcandalized at youth for being lively, and at child¬ 
hood for being playful. Addifen's Spectator, N u 494. 

Playgame, n.f. [play and game.] Play of children. 

That liberty alone gives the true relifh to their ordinary 
playgames. Locke. 

Pla'yhouse. n.f. [play and houfe.] Houfe where dramatick 
performances are reprelented. 

Thefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufc , and fight 
for bitten apples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He hurries me from the playhoufe and fcenes there, to the 
bear-garden. Stillingfeet. 

I am a fufflcient theatre to myfelf of ridiculous aClions, 
without expeCling company either in a court or playhoufe. Dry. 

Shakefpear, whom you and ev’ry playhoufe bill 
Stile the divine. Pope's Epijllcs of Horace. 

Pla'ypleasuRE. n.f. [play and pleafure.] Idle amufement. 
He taketh a kind of playpleajure in looking upon the for¬ 
tunes of others. Bacon s EJfays. 

PLA YSOME. adf [play and feme. ] Wanton ; full of levity. 

Pla'ysomeness. n.f. [from playfome .] Wantonnefs; levity. 

Pla'ything. n.f. [play and thing.] Toy; thing to play 
with. 

O Caftalio ! thou haft caught 
My foolifh heart; and like a tender child. 

That trufts his plaything to another hand, 

I fear its harm, and fain would have it back. Otway. 
A child knows his nurfe, and by degrees the playthings of 
a little more advanced age. Locke. 

The fervants fhould be hindered from making court to 
them, by giving them fruit and playthings. Locke. 

O Richard, 

Would fortune calm her prefent rage. 

And give us playthings for our age. Prior. 
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Allow him but the plaything of a pen, 

He ne’er rebels or plots. p 

Pla'ywright. n.f. [play and wright.] A maker of nl av f' 
He ended much in the chara&er he had liv'd in ; and Ho 
race’s rule for a play may as well be applied to him as a play 


wright. 

Plea, n.f [ j plaid, old French.] 


Pope. 


The ad or form of pleading. 

Thing offered or demanded in pleading 

The magnificoes have all perfuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture of juft ice and his bond. 


Allegation. 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp , 


They tow’rds the throne fupreme. 

Accountable, made hafte, to make appear 
With righteous plea , their utmoft vigilance. Milton. 
4. An apology ; an excufe. 

The fiend, with neceflity. 

The tyrant’s plea , excus’d his devilifh deeds. Milton. 
Thou determin’ft weaknefs for no plea. Milton. 

When fuch occafions are. 

No plea muft ferve ; ’tis cruelty to fpare. Denham. 

Whoever argues in defence of abfolute power in a fingle 
perfon, though he offers the old plaufible plea , that, it is his 
opinion, which he cannot help, unlefs he be convinced, ought 
to be treated as the common enemy of mankind. Szuift. 
To Pleach, v. a. [plejfer , Fr.] To bend; to interweave. 
A word not in ufe. 

Would’ft thou be window’d in great Rcmie, and fee 
Thy mafter thus, with pleacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck. Shakefpeare. 

Steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honey-fuckles ripen’d by the fun. 

Forbid the fun to enter. 

To PLEAD, v. n. [plaider, Fr.] 

1. To argue before a court of juftice. 

To his accufations 

He pleaded ftill not guilty ; and alleg’d 
Many {harp reafons. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

O that one might plead for a man with Cod, as a man 
pleadeth for his neighbour ! Job. xvi. 2i« 

Of beauty fing; 

Let others govern or defend the ftate, 

Plead at the bar, or manage a debate. Granvill. 

Lawyers and divines write down fhort notes, in order to 
pVeach or plead . Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 

2. To fpeak in an argumentative or perfualive way for or againft; 
to reafon with another. 

I am 

To plead for that, which I would not obtain. Shakefp. 
Who is he that will plead with me ; for now if I bold my 
tongue, I {hall give up the ghoft. Job . xiii. 19. 

If nature plead not in a parent’s heart, 

Pity my tears, and pity her defert. Dryden. 

It muft be no ordinary way of reafoning, in a man that is 
pleading for the natural power of kings, and againft all com- 
pa&, to bring for proof an example, where his own account 
founds all the right upon compadL Locke. 

3. To be offered as a plea. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame refiftlels power may plead for me, 

With no lefs ardour I my claim purfue ; 

I love, and cannot yield her even to you. 

To Plead, v. a. 

1. To defend; to difcufs. 

Will you, we {hew our title to the crown ? 

If not, our fwords {hall plead it in the field. 

2. To allege in pleading or argument. 

Don Sebaftian came forth to intreat, that they might part 
with their arms like foldiers ; it was told him, that they could 
notjuftly plead law of nations, for that they were not Iawlu 
enemies. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If they will plead againft me my reproach, know that Lod 
hath overthrown me. 7 °^ xlX ’ ^ 

3. To offer as an excufe. f 

I will neither plead my age nor ficknefs, in eJ ff ule 0 
faults. Dnft- 

Plea'dable. adj. [from plead.] Capable to be alleged 1 

I ought to be difcharged from this information, beca^re th^ 
privilege is pleadable at law. 1 

Plea'der. n.f [plaideur, Fr. from plead.] 

1. One who argues in a court of juftice. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged, . 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift j i J L 

2 . One who fpeaks for or againft. 

If you 

Would be your country’s pleader , your good tongue 
MDht ftoD our countryman. shakefp. Lotto ■ 


Dryden, 


Might ftop our countryman 

o fair a pleader any caufe may gain 


Plea'din’ 0, 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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PleA'DING.'«• /■ [fr° m P Uad -j Aaor form of pleading * 

If the heavenly folklhould know . 

Thefe pleadings in the court below. Swift s Mtjcd. 

Plf.a'sance. n.f. [plaifance, Fr.] Gaiety; pleafantry , mer 

r I,1L The lovely pleafance and the lofty pride 

Cannot expreffed be by any art. . Spenfer. 

Her words Ihe drowned with laughing vain, 

A ml wanting grace in utt’ring of the fame. 

That turned all her pleafance to a fcoffing game. F. Queen. 

Oh that men Ihould put an enemy into their mouths, to 
fteal away their brains ! that we fhould with joy, P le£ f a ™f 
revel and applaufe transform ourfelves into bealb. Shakefp. 
PLEASANT, adj. [plaifant, French.] 

1. Delightful; giving delight. , . 

The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 
Make inftruments to fcourge us. Shakefp. King Lear. 

What moft he fhould diflike, feems pleafant to him ; 

What like, offenfive. . Shakefp. King Lear. 

How good and how pleafant it is for brethren to dwelMn 

unity ! 

Verdure clad . 

Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 

2. Grateful to the fenfes. 

Sweeter thy difeourfe is to my ear. 

Than fruits of palm-tree pleafantejl to thirft. Milton. 

3 Good humoured ; cheerful. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, plcajant fellow. Addijon. 
a. Gav ; lively ; merry. 

Let neither the power nor quality of the great, or the wit 
of the pleafant prevail with us to flatter the vices, or applaud 
the prophanenels of wicked men. Rogers's Sermons. 

c. Trifling; adapted rather to mirth than ufe. 

They, who would prove their idea of infinite to be poii- 
tive, feem to do it by a pleafant argument, taken from the ne¬ 
gation of an end, which being negative, the negation of it 

fs pofitive. Luke ■ 

Plea'santly. adv . [from pleafant.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to give delight. 

2. Gayly ; merrily ; in good humour. 

King James was wont pleafantly to fay, that the duke or 
Buckingham had given him a fecretary, who could neither 
write nor read. Clarendon. 

3. Lightly; ludicroufly. 

Euftathius is of opinion, that Ulyffes fpeaks pleafantly to 
Elpenor. Broome. 

Pleasantness, n.f. [from pleafant.] 

1. Delightfulnefs ; ftate of being pleafant. . 

Doth not the pleafantnefe of this place carry in itfelf fuffi- 
cient reward. Sidney. 

2. Gaiety ; cheerfulnefs ; merriment. 

It was refrefhing, but compofed, like th 0 pleafantnefs of 
youth tempered with the gravity of age. South. 

He would fain put on fome pleafantnefs, but was not able 
to conceal his vexation. Tillotfon. 

Pleasantry, n.f. [plaifantcrie, Fr.] 

1. Gaiety ; merriment. 

The harfhnefs of reafoning is not a little fortened and 
fmoothed by the infufions of mirth and pleafantry .. . Addifen. 

Such kinds of pleafantry are difingenuous in criticifm, the 
greateft mafters appear ferious and inftru&ive. Addifen. 

2 . Sprightly faying ; lively talk. 

The grave abound in pleafantries , the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. Addifen's Spectator, N° 487. 

To Please, v. a. [placeo, Lat. plaire, Fr.] 

1. To delight; to gratify ; to humour. 

They pleafe themfelves in the children of ftrangers. If.n. 6. 
Whether it were a whittling wind, or a pleafeng fall of 
water running violently. Wifdomxvii. 18. 

Thou can’ft not be fo pleas'd at liberty. 

As I {hall be to find thou dar’ft be free. Dryden. 

Leave fuch to trifle with more grace and eafe, 

Whom folly pleafes, and whofe follies pleafe. Pope. 

2. Tofatisfy ; to content. 

Doctor Pinch 

Eftablilh him in his true fenfe again, 

And I will pleafe you what you will demand. Shakefp. 

What next I bring {hall pleafe 
Thy wilh exactly to thy heart’s defire. Milton. 

3. To obtain favour from ; to be pleafed with, is to approve; 
to favour. 

This is my beloved fon, in whom I am well pleafed. Mat. 
I have feen thy face, and thou wa R. pleafed with me. Gen. 
Fickle their ftate whom God 

Moft favours : who can pleafe him long ? Milton. 

4. To be Pleased. To like. A word of ceremony. 

Many of our moft lkilful painters were pleafed to recom¬ 
mend this author to me, as one who perfectly underftood the 
rules of painting. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

To Please, v. n. 

I. To give pleafure. 

What pleafeng feem’d, for her now pleafes more. Milton, 
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I found fomething that was mo« plea/mg in them, than my 
ordinary productions. ' 

2 To gain approbation. . rr r.„ 

Their wine-offerings fhall not be plcctfng unto him. Hof a. 

3. To like ; to chufe. .. - 

Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with eafe _ 

Affume what fexes and what fliapes they pleafe. rop . 

4. To condefcend ; to comply. A word of ceremony. 

Pleafe you, lords, , 

In fight of both our battles we may meet. Snakejp. 

The^firft words that I learnt were, to exprefs my dehie, 
that he would pleafe to give me my liberty. Giuuver. 

Plea ser. n. f [from pleafe.] One that courts favour. 
Plea'singly/ adv. [from pleafeng.} In fuch a manner as to 

§ Pleafmgly troublefome thought and remembrance have been, 
to me fince I left you. 

Thus to herfelf {he pleafmgly began. _ Milton, 

The end of the artift is pleafmgly to deceive the eye. Dryd. 

He gains all points, who pleafmgly confounds, 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. . °\‘ 

Plea'singness. n.f [from pleafeng.] Quality of giving e- 

PleI'seman. n.f. [pleafe and mm-] A pickthank ; an offi¬ 
cious fellow. 

Some carry tale, fome pleafeman , fome flight zany, 

That knows the trick to make my lady laugh, 

Told our intents. Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft, 

Pleasurable, adj. [from pleafure.] Delightful; full ot 

pleafure. . r 

Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well as pleajur- 

able. A M ° n ‘ 

It affords a pleafurable habitation in every part, and that is 
the line ecliptick. Broun s Vulgar Errours. 

There are, that the compounded fluid drain 
From different mixtures: fo the blended ftreams, 

Each mutually corre&ing each, create 
A pleafurable medley. Philips. 

Our ill-judging thought 

Hardly enjoys the pleafurable tafte. Prior . 

PLEA'SURE. n.f. [plaifir, French.] 

1. Delight; gratification Qf the mind or fenfes. 

Pleafure , in general, is the confequent apprehenfion of 
a fuitable object, luitably applied to a rightly difpofed fa~ 
culty. South's Sermons . 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
that poor fpiritednefs that accompanies guilt. South’s Set mans. 

In hollow caves fweet echo quiet lies ; 

Her name with pleafure once {he taught the ftiore, 

Now Daphne’s dead, and pleafure is no more. Pope. 

2. Loofe gratification. 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet feem cold. Shakefp. 

Behold yon dame does {hake the head to hear of pleafure’ s 
name. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Not funk in carnal pleafure. Milton. 

3. Approbation. 

The Lord taketh pleafure ill them that fear him. Pfalms. 

4. What the will dictates. 

Ufe your pleafure j if your love do not perfuade you to 
come, let not my letter. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

He will do his pleafure on Babylon. If xlviii. 

5. Choice ; arbitrary will. 

We aferibe not only effe&s depending on the natural period 
of time unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at plea¬ 
fure, but confirm our tenets by the uncertain account of 
others. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Half their fleet offends 
His open fide, and high above him {hews; 

Upon the reft at pleafure he defeends, 

And doubly harm’d, he double harm beftows. Dryden. 

Raile tempefts at your pleafure. Dryden. 

We can at pleafure move leveral parts of our bodies. Locke. 
All the land in their dominions being acquired by conqueft, 
was difpofed by them according to their pleafure. Arbuthnot. 
To Plea sure. v. a. [from the noun.] To pleafe; to gra¬ 
tify. This word, though fupported by good authority, is, 

I think, inelegant. 

Things, thus fet in order. 

Shall further thy harveft, and pleafure thee beft. Tuffer. 

I count it one of my greateft afflictions, that I cannot plea¬ 
fure fuch an honourable gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

If what pleafes him, fhall pleafure you. 

Fight clofer, or good faith you’ll catch , a blow. Shakefp. 
When the way of pleafuring and difpleafuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoffible any Ihould be overgreat. Bacon. 

Nothjng is difficult to love ; it will make a man crofs his 
own inclinations to pleafure them whom he loves. Tillotfon. 
Pleasureful. adj. [pleafure and full.] Pleafant; delightful. 
Obfolete. 

This country, for the fruitfulnefs of the land and the con- 
veniency of the fea, hath been reputed a very commodious 
and pleafureful country. Abbot's Defeript. of the World. 

19 X Plebe/an. 
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Plebei'an. n.f [plebeien, Fr. plcbeius, Lat.] One of the lower 
people. 

Let him 

Hoift thee up to the Routing plebeians. Shakefpearc. 

You re plebeians, if they be fenators. Shakefpearc . 

Upon the leaft intervals of peace, the quarrels between 
the nobles and the plebeians would revive cv 

Plebei'an. adj. l J ' 

1. Popular ; confiftingof meanperfons. 

As fwine are to gardens, fo are tumults to parliaments, 
and plebeian concourfes to publick counfels. Kim Charles 

2. Belonging to the lower ranks. 

He through the midft unmark’d, 

In mew plebeian angel militant 

Of loweft order. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

3. Vulgar; low; common. J 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms; or to fav 
where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients ufed, 
h %u e &lft3 ° f 'S norance - Bacon's Nat. II,ft. 

JjMhW of , mouklable and not mouldable, fciffible 
and not Iciffible are plebeian notions. Bacon 

Difhonour not the vengeance I defign’d. 

A queen ! and own a bate plebeian mind ! Drvden 

Pledge, n.f. [pleige, Fr. pieggio, Italian.] 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

pawrf^ 6 ’ ^ thmS giVCn ' Dy W3y ° f warrant or Security; a 

the ^ were on] y P itIed ; the great humility, 
zeal and devotion, which appeared to be in them, was in all 
men s opinion a pledge of their harmlefs meaning. Hooker. 
It none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifeft and many treafons ; 

There is my pledge , I’ll prove it on thy heart. Shakefpcare. 

1 hat voice their hvelieft pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. Milton. 

Money is neceffary both for counters and for pledges, and 
carrying with it even reckoning and fecurity. Locke. 

Hymen {hall be aton’d, {hall join two hearts. 

And Anbert {ball be the pledge of peace. Rowe 

3. A lurety; a bail; an hoftage. 

. What'purpofc could there be of treafon, when the Guia- 
nians ottered to leave pledges, fix for one. 

Good fureties will we have for thy return. 

And at thy pledges peril keep thy day. 

To Pledge, v. a. [pleiger , Fr. pieggiare , Italian.] 

1. do put in pawn* 

Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeft fafilor ftole a gem away ; 

He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit. 

So kept the diamond. 

2. To give as warrant or fecurity; 

3. To fecure by a pledge. 

I accept her ; 

And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. 

4. To invite to drink, by accepting the cup or health 
another. 

The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
The breath of him in a divided draught, 

Isth readied; man to kill him. Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 

To you noble lord of Weftmoreland. 

'■—f. pledge your grace. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

That fiexanimous orator began the king of Homebia’s 
health ; he prefently pledg'd it. Howel's Vocal Foref. 

Pledget., n.f. [plagghe , Dutch.] A fmall mafs of lint. 

I applied a pledget of bafilicon. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Pleiads. \n. f [pleiades, Lat. tt \««&?•] A northern con- 
Ple iades. J ftellation. 

The pleiades before him danc’d. 

Shedding fweet influence. Milton. 

Then failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
; F or pleiads , hyads and the northern car. Dryden. 

Ple'narily. adv. [from plenary.] Fully; completely. 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe, and ought to be deter- 

Jylffi’s Parergon. 

PLENARY, adj. [from plenus, Lat.] Full; complete. 

I am far from denying that compliance on my part, for 
plenary confent it was not, to his deftruaion. King Charles. 
Fhe caufe is made 2.plenary caufe. Ayiiffe. 

A treatife on a fubjefit flbould be plenary or full, fo that no- 
thing may be wanting, nothing which is proper omitted. Watts . 
Plenary, n.f Decifive procedure. 

A bare inftitution without induaion does not make a 
plenary againft the king, where he has a title to prefent. 

p , Ay life. 

J~le nariness. 7 i.f. [from plenary.] Fulnefs; completenels. 
Ilenilunary. adj. [from pienilunium, Lat.] Relating to 
the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the in- 
terlunary and plenilunary exemptions, there would arife above 
an hundred more. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 


Raleigh. 

Dryden. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 

after 


Prior. 


Milto, 


bn. 


PLE 

Pi ofpowr NCE; n ' f ' [frpw r'™“ and potentia, Lat.] F u l nefj 

P ^wer? TENT ‘ “f W”***™' Lat 0 hefted with full 

My fubftitutes I fend you, and create 
r tempo tent on earth, of matchlefs misfit 
Iifutng from me. Alton’s Par Lo/t , 

Plenipotentiary, n.f. [fUmpctc n tmre,Fx j aZ’ I *’ 
invefted with full power. J Ane S°hator 

molks ey Were ° nly the ^ otmtlar y of the patriarchal 

"Ks.v.sr L,tl °“ ,i “ 

Thofe (paces, which the vacuifts would have emnw i 
caufe devoid of air, th eplenfls do not prove renleniflw’ •‘fi 
fubtle matter by any fenfibleefFedh. re Piemfhed with 

le'nitode K.y; {plenitude, from flatus, Lat. plenitude f/i 

1. Fulnefs; the contrary to vacuity. ^ 

If tl T e Were Where “ plenitude and denfitv 

Without any pores between the particles of bodies, all bodie- 
o, equal dimenfions would contain an equal quantity of mat- 
ter, and confequently be equally ponderous. Bentley's Sermons 

2. Repletion ; animal fulnefs ; piethory. 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured by fpare diet. Arbutb 

3. Exuberance; abundance. ' 

The plenitude of the pope’s power of difpenfing was the 

^ 1 he plenitude of William’s fame 
Can no accumulated floras receive. 

Plf.'nteous, adj. [from plenty. ] 

1. Copious; exuberant; abundant. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 
Now plenteous thefe a&s of hateful flrife. unu 

Two plenteous fountains the whole pro fpe& crown’d - 
This through the gardens leads its flreams around, jw 

2. Fruitful; fertile. 

Take up the fifth part of the land in the feven plenteous 

7 ear % L5 . Genejm i. 34. 

Lab ring the foil and reaping plenteous crop. Milton. 
Fle'nteously. adv. [from plenteous.] Copioufly; abun¬ 
dantly ; exuberantly. 

Thy due from me is tears, 

Which nature, love and filial tendernefs 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteoufly. Shakefp. 

God created the great whales and each . 

Soul living, each that crept, which plenteoufly 
The waters generated. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. vii; 

God proves us in this life, that be may the more plenteoufly 
reward us in the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Plenteousness, n.f [from plenteous.] Abundance; fer¬ 
tility. 

1 he feven years of plenteartfnefs in Egypt were ended. 

_ ( Gene/is, 

Plentiful, adj. [plenty and full.] Copious; abundant; ex¬ 
uberant ; fruitful. 

To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a horn; 
whence the tale of Amalthea’s plentiful horn. Raleigh . 

He that is plentiful in expences - , will hardly be preferved 
from decay. _ _ Bacon's EJfays. 

If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 
year. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

When they had a plentiful harvefl, the farmer had hardly 
any corn. L'Ef range. 

Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent edu¬ 
cation and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 

Plentifully, adv. [from plentiful.] Copioufly; abundantly. 
They were not multiplied before, but they were at that 
time plentifully encreafed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Bern is plentifully furnifhed with water, there being a great 
multitude of fountains. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Ple ntifulness. n.f [from plentiful.] The ftate of being 
plentiful ; abundance ; fertility. 

PLE'NTY. n. f. [from plenus, full.] 

1. Abundance ; fuch a quantity as is more than enough. 

Peace, 

Dear nurfe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. Shakefp . 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, is plenty 
of buyers, and but few fellers ; and fo plenty of fellers and 
few buyers makes land cheap. Locke. 

2. Fruitfulnefs ; exuberance. 

The teeming clouds 

Defcend in gladfome plenty o’er the world. * Doomfn. 

3. It is ufed, I think, barbaroufly for plentiful. 

To grafsv/ith thy calves, 

Where water is plenty. Tufa' sJAuJbandry . 

If reafons were as plenty as black berries, 1 would give no 
man a reafon on compulfion. Shakejp. Henry T •> 

4. A ftate in which enough is had and ^n]oyt 6 . 

Ye {hall eat in plenty and be faiished, and praife the 
Lord. J oe ^ i** 

e Pleonasm. 
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Ple'oNASM. n.f [pleonafme^ Fr. pleonafmus, Lat.] A .figure 
of rhetorick, by which more words are ufed than are neceflary. 
Plesh. n.f [A word ufed by Spenfer inftead of plajh , for the 
convenience of rhyme.] A puddle ; a boggy marfh. 

Out of the wound the red blood flowed frefh, 

That underneath his feet foon made a purple plejh. Spenfer. 
PLETHORA, n.f [from TcXySugoc.] The ftate in which 
the veflels are fuller of humours than is agreeable to a na¬ 
tural ftate or health ; arifes either from a diminution of lome 
natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary powers of the vifeera can 
dio-eft : evacuations and exercife are its remedies. 

^The difeafes of the fluids are a plethora , or too great abun¬ 
dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plethore'tick. 1 a dj.[from plethora.] Having a full habit. 

PLETHO RICK. (Jit' 

The fluids, as they confift of fpirit, water, falts, oil and 
terreftrial parts, differ according to the redundance of the 
whole or of any of thefe; and therefore the plethorick are 
phlegmatick, oily, faline, earthy or dry. Arbuthnot. 

Ple'thory. 7 i. f [plcthore^Yr. from TrArjS-w^a.] Fulnefs of 
habit. 

In too great repletion, the elaftick force of the tube throws 

the fluid with too great a force, and fubjefts the animal to 

the difeafes depending upon a piethory. Arbuthnot. 

Ple' v in. n. f [ pleuvine , Fr. plevina , law Lat.] I11 law, a 

warrant or affurance. See Replevin. Bifll. 

PLEU RISY. n.J. [ttXsvcTtk; ; pleurefe , Fr. pleuritis , Lat.] 

Pieurify is an inflammation of the pleura, though it is 

hardly diftinguiftiable from an inflammation of any other part 

of the breaft, which are all from the fame caufe, a ftagnated 

blood ; and are to be remedied by evacuation, fuppuration or 

expedloration, or all together. Ehiincy. 

PlEURI'tICAL. 1 T rr .7 T i 
i, , y adj. [from pieurify.] 

Pleu ritick. 3 

1. Difeafed with a pieurify. 

The vifeous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travafated blood of plcuritick people, may be difi’olved by a 
due degree of heat. Arbuthnot on Alhnenis. 

2 . Denoting a pieurify. 

His blood was pieuritica!, it had neither colour nor con¬ 
fidence. Wifeman's Surgery . 

PLFABLE. adj. [pliable , from plier , Fr. to bend.] 

/. Eafy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an a£t be never fo finful, they will ftrip it of its 
guilt, and make the very law fo pliable and bending, that it 
ihall be impoffible to be broke. South's Sermons . 

Whether the different motions of the animal fpirits may 
have any effect on the mould of the face, when the linea¬ 
ments are pliable and tender, I {hall leave to the curious. AdcL 
2. Flexible of difpofition ; eafy to be perfuaded. 

Pliableness. n.f. [from pliable .] 

1. Flexibility ; eafmefs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

Compare the ingenuous pliab’enefs to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as it comes frefh out of the hands of nature, with the 
confirmed obftinacy in moft forts of fin, that is to be found 
in an aged ftnner. South's Sermons. 

Pli'ancy. n.f [from pliant.] Eafinefs to be bent. 

Had not exercife been neCeffary, nature would not have 
given fuch an activity to the limbs, and fuch a plia?icy to every 
part, as produces thofe compreflions and extenfions neceflary 
for the prefervation of fuch a fyftem. Addijons Spoliator. 
PLIANT, c.dj. [pliant , French.] 

1. pending; tough; flexile; flexible; lithe; limber. 

An anatomift promifed to difleeff a woman’s tongue, and 
examine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer 
and more pliant thread. Addifon's Spectator, N° 247. 

2. Eafy to take a form. 

Particles of heav’nly fire. 

Or earth but new divided from the fky. 

And pliant ftill retain’d th’ etherial energy. Dryden . 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 

Pliant and warm may ftill her heart remain, 

Soft to the print, but ne’er turn hard again. Granville. 

3. Eafily complying. 

In languages the tongue is more pliant to all founds, the 
joints more fupple to all feats of activity, in youth than after¬ 
wards. Bacon's EJfays. 

Thofe, who bore bulwarks on their backs. 

Now pradtife ev’ry pliant gefture, 

Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry teller. Swift's Mifcel. 

4. Eafily perfuaded. 

The will was then dudlile and pliant to right reafon, it 
met the dictates of a clarified underftanding halfway. South. 
PlPantness. n.f [from pliant.] Flexibility; toughnefs, 
Greatnefs of weight, clofenefs of parts, fixation, pliant - 
nefs or foftnefs. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Pli'cature. 7 n.f. [plicatura y from plico> Lat.] Fold ; double. 
Plica'tion. S Plication is ufed fomewhere in C/ariJfa. 
Pli'ers. n.f [from ply.] An inftrument by which anything 
is laid hold on to bend it. 


Shakefpcare . 

Dryden * 

Dryden. 

Addifon. 

or 


Milton. 


FLO 

Pliers are of two forts, flat-nofed and round-nofed; their 
office is to hold and fallen upon a fmall work, and to fit it ifi 
its place : the round-nofed pliers are ufed for turning orboiing 
wire or fmall plate into a circular form. Moxon. 

I made a detention by a fmall pair of pliers. Wft man. 

To Plight, v. a. [plichten b Dutch.] 

1. To pledge ; to give as furety. 

He piighted his right hand 

Unto another love, and to another land. Fairy Kfueen. 
Saint Withold 

Met the night mare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I again in Henry’s royal name, 

Give thee her hand for lign of plighted faith 
Here my inviolable faith 1 plight, 

Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. 

New loves you leek, 

New vows to plight , and plighted vows to break. 

I’ll never mix my plighted hands with thine, 

While fuch a cloud of mifchiefs hangs about us. 

2. To braid; to weave, [from plico , Lat. whence to ply 
bend, and plight, pleight or plait, a fold or flexure.] 

Her head flic fondly would aguile 
With gaudie girlonds, or frefh flowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruihes^ plight. Fairy zhisen% 

I took it for a fairy vifion 
Of fome gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. 

And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. 

Plight. n.J'. [This word Winner imagines to be derived from 
the Dutch, plichi, office or employment; but Junius obferves, 
thatphhc, Saxon, fignifies diftrefs or preifing danger; whence, 

I fuppofe, plight was derived, it being generally ,ufed in a bad 
fenfe.] 

1. Condition ; ftate. 

When as the careful dwarf had told, 

And made enfample of their mournful fight 
Unto his mafter, he no longer would 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Fa. Khtenu 
I think myfelf in better plight for a lender than you are. 

. Shakefpearc. 

Befeech your highnefs* 

My women may be with me ; for, you fee, 

My plight requires it. Shakejp. Winter's Dale. 

They in lowlieft plight repentant ftood 
Praying. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. xi. 

Thou muft not here 

Lie in this miferable loathfome plight. Milton. 

Moft perfect hero tried in heavieft/>/zg-/^/ 

Of labours huge and hard. Milton. 

2. Good cafe. 

Who abufeth his cattle and ftarves them for meat. 

By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great; 

Where he that with labour can ufe them aright. 

Hath gaine to his comfort, and cartel in plight. Duffer. 

3. Pledge ; gage, [from the verb.] 

That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shakefp. 

4. [From to plight.] A fold ; a pucker ; a double ; a purfle \ 
a plait. 

Yclad, for fear of fcorching air. 

All in a filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy hjhisen. 

Plinth, n. f. [ttaL^i?.] In architeclure, is that fquare 
member which ferves as a foundation to the bafe of a pillar; 
Vitruvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tufcan pillar, a 
plinth, becaufe it refembles a fquare tile : moreover, the fame 
denomination is fometimes given to a thick wall, wherein 
there are two or three bricks advanced in form of a plat¬ 
band. Harris. 

To PLOD. v. n> [yploeghen , Dutch, Skinner.] 

1. To toil ; to moil ; to drudge ; to travel. 

A plodding diligence brings us fooner to our journey’s end, 
than a fluttering way of advancing by ftarts. L'Eflrange. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to be written ; 
and never hazards himfelf 10 far as to fall, but plods omde¬ 
liberately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his ftaff before 
him. Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Th’ unletter’d chriftian, who believes in grofs. 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is at a lofs. Dryden. 

2 . To travel laborioufly. 

Rogues, plod away o’ the hoof, feek fhelter, pack. Sha. 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Haft thou not held my ftirrup ? 

Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth .mule. 

And thought thee happy when I {hook my head l Shakefp. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended^ 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon. 

With fainted vow my faults to have; amended. Shakefp . 

3. To ftudy 
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3. To ftudy clofely and dully. 

Univerfal plodding prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries; 

As motion and long-during arition tires 
The fmewy vigour of the traveller. 

He plods to turn his am’rous fuit 
T’ a plea in law, and profecute. 

She reafon’d without plodding long. 

Nor ever gave her judgment wrong. 

Plo dder. n. f [from plod.'] A dull heavy laborious man. 
Study is like the heav’ns glorious fun. 

That will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks ; 

What have continual plodders ever won, 

Save bafe authority from other’s books ? 

PLOT. n. f [plot, Saxon. See Plat.] 

1. A fmall extent of ground. 

It was a chofen plot of fertile land, 

Amongft wide waves fet like a little neft. 

As if it had by nature’s cunning hand 
Been choicely picked out from all the reft. 

Plant ye with alders or willowes a plot , 

Where yeerely as needeth mo poles may be got. 

Many unfrequented plots there are. 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shakefpeare. 

Were there but this fingle plot to lofe. 

This mould of Marcius, they to duft would grind it, 

And throw’t againft the wind. Shakefp. 

When we mean to build, 

We firft furvey the plot , then draw the model, 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then we muft rate the coft of the ere&ion. Shakefp. 

Weeds grow not in the wild uncultivated wafte, but in 
garden plots under the negligent hand of a gardener. Locke. 

2. A plantation laid out. 

Some goddefs inhabiteth this region, who is the foul of 
this foil; for neither is any lefs than a goddefs, worthy to be 
fhrined in fuch a heap of pleafures; nor any lefs than a god¬ 
defs could have made it fo perfect a plot. Sidney. 

A form ; a fcheme ; a plan. 

The law of England never was properly applied unto the 
Irifh nation, as by a purpofed plot of government, but as they 
could infinuate and fteal themfelves under the fame by their 
humble carriage. Spenfer on Ireland. 

[Imagined by Skinner to be derived from platform , but evi¬ 
dently contracted from complot , Fr.] A confpiracy ; a fecret 
defign formed againft another. 

I have o’erheard a plot of death upon him. Shakefp. 
Eafy feems the thing to every one. 

That nought could crofs their plot , or them fupprefs. Dan. 
An intrigue; an affair complicated, involved and embarraffed ; 
the ftory of a play, comprifing an artful involution of affairs, 
unravelled at laft by fome unexpected means. 

If the plot or intrigue muft be natural, and fuch as fprings 
from the lubjeCt, then the winding up of the plot muft be a 
probable confequence of all that went before. Pope. 

Nothing muft be fung between the aCts, 

But what fome way conduces to th e plot. Rofcommon. 

Our author 

Produc’d his play, and begg’d the knight’s advice, 

Made him obferve the fubjeCt and the plot , 

The manners, pafiions, unities, what not ? Pope. 

They deny the plot to be tragical, becaufe its cataftrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 
Stratagem ; fecret combination to any ill end. 
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Milton. 


Denham. 


Fruftrate all our plots and wiles. 

7. Contrivance ; deep reach of thought. 

Who fays he was not 
A man of much plot, 

May repent that falfe accufation; 

Having plotted and pen’d 
Six plays to attend 
The farce of his negociation. 

To Plot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To form fchemes of mifchief againft another, commonly 
againft thofe in authority. 

The fubtle traitor 

This day had plotted in the council houfe 
To murther me. Shakefpeare's Richard III, 

The wicked plottcth againft the juft. Pfalm xxxvii. 12. 

He who envies now thy ftate. 

Who now is plotting how he may feduce 

Thee from obedience. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

The wolf that round th’ inclofure prowl’d 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold. Drydcn. 

2 . To contrive; to fcheme. 

The count tells the marquis of a flying noife, that the 
prince did plot to be fecretly gone; to which the marquis an- 
iwer’d, that though love had made his highnefs fteal out of 
his own country, yet fear would never make him run out of 
Spain. Wotton , 

To Plot. v. a. 

1. To plan; to contrive. 


2. 


Dryden. 


With fhame and forrow fill’d : 

Shame for his folly ; forrow out of time 
For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

To defcribe according to ichnography. 

This treati fe plottetb down Cornwall, as it now ftandet! 
for the particulars. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

Plo'tter. n.f [from plot.] 

1. Confpirator. 

As for you, Colonel, we {hall try who’s the greater plotter 
of us two ; I againft the ftate, or you againft the petticoat^ 

. Dryden’s Spanj/h Fnar 

2 . Contriver. 

An irreligious moor. 

Chief archite£l and plotter of thefe woes. Shakeft 

Plo'ver. n.f. [ypluvier, Fr. pluvialis, Lat.J A lapwing, a 
bird. 5- 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, rail, patridge, phea- 
fant and plover. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Scarce 

The bittern knows his time : or from the fhorc, 

The plovers when to fcatter o’er the heath 
And ling. ^ Thomfon's Spring. 

PLOUGH, n.f. [plos, Saxon; plog, Danifh; ploegh, Dutch.] 

1. The inftrument with which the furrows are cut in the ground 
to receive the feed. 

Look how the purple flower, which the plough 
Hath fhorn in funder, languilhing doth die. Peacham. 
Some ploughs differ in the length and fhape of their beams; 
fome in the {hare, others in the coulter and handles. Mart. 
In ancient times the facred plough employ’d 
The kings and awful fathers. Thom/on. 

2. A kind of plane. Ainfworth. 

To Plough, v. n. Topra&ife aration ; to turn up the ground 

in order to fow feed. 

Rebellion, infolence, fedition 
We ourfelves have plough'd for, fow’d and fcatter’d. 

By mingling them with us. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Doth the ploughman plough all day to fow ? If xxviii. 24. 
They only give the land one ploughing, and fow white 
oats, and harrow them as they do black. Mortimer. 

To Plough, v. a. 

1. To turnup with the plough. 

Let the Volfcians 

Plough Rome and harrow Italy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Shou’d any Have, fo lewd, belong to you ? 

No doubt you’d fend the rogue, in fetters bound, 

To work in bridewell, or to plough your ground. Dryden. 
A man may plough , in {lift' grounds the firft time fallowed, 
an acre a day. Mortimer. 

You find it ploughed into ridges and furrows. Mortimer. 

2. To bring to view by the plough. 

Another of a dulky colour, near black; there are of thefe 
frequently ploughed up in the fields of Weldon. Woodward. 

3. To furrow ; to divide. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 

He plough'd the Tyrrhene feas with fails difplay’d. Addif. 

With fpeed we plough the watry way, 

My power fhall guard thee. Pope's Odyjfy. 

4. To tear; to furrow. 

Let 

Patient O&avia plough thy vifagc up 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Plou'ghboy. n.f. [plough and boy.] A boy that follows the 
plough ; a coarfe ignorant boy. 

A ploughboy , that has never feen any thing but thatched 
houfes and his parifh church, imagines that thatch belongs to 
the very nature of a houfe. Watts's Logick. 

Plou'gher. n.f. [from plough.] One who ploughs or culti¬ 
vates ground. 

When the country {hall be replenifhed with corn, as it 
will, if well followed ; for the country people themfelves are 
great ploughers and fmall fpenders of corn: then there {hould 
be good ftore of magazines erected. Spenfer. 

Ploughla'nd. n.f. [plough and land.] A farm for corn. 
Who hath a ploughland cafts all his feed-corn there. 

And yet allows his ground more corn fhould bear. Donne. 
In this book are entered the names of the manors or in¬ 
habited townfhips, the number of ploughlands that each con 
tains, and the number of the inhabitants. ** a,e ' 

Plou'ghman. n.f. [plough and man.] 

1. One that attends or ufes the plough. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws. 

And merry larks are ploughmen's clocks, , r 

The cuckow then on ev’ry tree. Shakejpeat. 

God provides the good things of the world, to lerve 
neeeds of nature by the labours of th e ploughman. *)* ’ 

The careful ploughman doubting {lands. 

Your reign no lefs affures the ploughman s peace, ^ 
Than the warm fun advances his increale. 

The merchant gains by peace, and the foldiers y vr > 
fhepherd by wet feafons, and th z ploughmen by dry. / 

Who 
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Who can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. 
One 


Dryden. 


My ploughman's is, t’other my fliepherd’s fon. Dryden. 

2. A grofs ignorant ruftick. 

Her hand ! to whofe foft feizure 
The cignet’s down is harfh, and, fpite of fenfe, 

Hard as the palm of ploughman. Shakefp. 

3. A ftrong laborious man. 

A weak ftomach will turn rye bread into vinegar, and a 
plouglman will digeft it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plou'ghmond a y . n.f. The monday after twelfth-day. 
Ploughmunday next after that the twelftide is paft, 

Bids out with the plough, the worft hufband is laft. Duffer. 
Ploughshare, n. f. [plough and /hare.] The part of the 
plough that is perpendicular to the coulter. 

As the earth was turned up, the ploughjhare lighted upon a 
great ftone; we pulled that up, and fo found fome pretty 
things. Sidney , b. ii. 

The pretty innocent walks blindfold among burning plough- 
fares without being fcorched. Addifon's Spectator. 

To PLUCK, v. a. [ploccian. Sax. plocken , Dutch.] 

1. To pull with nimblenefs or force; to fn atch; to pull; to 
draw; to force on or off; to force up or down ; to a£l upon 
with violence. It is very generally and licentioufly ufed, par¬ 
ticularly by Shakefpeare. 

It feemed better unto that noble king to plant a peaceable 
government among them, than by violent means to pluck them 
under. Spenfer on Ireland. 

You were crown’d before. 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck'd off. Shakefp. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees. 

For now a time is come to mock at form. Shakefp. 

Can’ft thou not 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, when youth with 
comelinefs plucked all gaze his way. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I gave my love a ring ; 

He would not pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world mafters. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

If you do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right, 

You pluck a thoufand dangers on your head. Shakefp. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. Shakefp . 

I will pluck them up by the roots out of my land. 2 Chron. 
Pluck away his crop with his feathers. Lev. i. 16. 

A time to plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 

, 7 Eccluf iii. 2. 

They p.uck off their {kin from off them. Mic. iii. 2. 

Difpatch ’em quick, but firft pluck out their tongues, 

Left with their dying breath they fow fedition. Addifon. 

Beneath this {hade the weary peafant lies, 

Plucks the broad leaf, and bids the breezes rife. Gay. 
From the back 

Of herds and flocks, a thoufand tugging bills 

Pluck hair and wool. " Thomfon's Spring. 

2. Toftripof feathers. & 

Since I pluckt geefe, I knew not what it was to be beaten. 

j Shakefpeare. 

1 come to thee from plume pluck'd Richard. Shakefp. 
3- Fo pluck up a heart or fpirit. A proverbial expreffion for 
taking up or refuming of courage. 

He willed them to pluck up their hearts, and make all 
things ready for a new affault, wherein he expe&ed they {hould 
with couragious refolution recompenfe their late cowardice. 

p. . r . , Knolles's Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Pluck, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pull; a draw; a fingle a£lof plucking. 

Birds kept coming and going all the day long; but fo few 
at a time, that the man did not think them worth a pluck. 

nr . L EJlranpe. 

Were the ends of the bones dry, they could not, without 
great difficulty, obey th e plucks and attra&ions of the motorv 

2 L v r T . on the Croat A. 

p PR ’ Erre * 1 know not wheth er derived from the 
- Fngliih, rather than the Englifh from the Erfe.] The heart 
liver and lights of an animal. 

I lu'ck^r. n.f [from pluck.] One that plucks. 

rhou fetter up and plucker down of kings ! Shakefp 
i-ulJ it as foon as you fee the feed begin to grow brown, at 
Wh.ch time let the packers tie it up in handfuls. Mortimer. 

an?, - . Id- pkggi Swedilh; p/ugghe, Dutch.] A Hopple: 
an ) thing driven hard into another body. 

to the bottom 1 ” 5 VaKe With the ^ drawd °'™ the fucker 

‘XV%b«ng with a man’s own fhadow, corififis i,f?he 
bandying of two flicks grafped in each hand, and loaden 
p ugs oi lead at either end : this opens the cheft. Addir. 
tn bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, togethei 
With a large plug of tobacco. Swift’s Direll. to the Butler. 


PL U 

To Plug. v. a. [fio n the noun.] To flop with a plug. 

A tent p ugging up the orifice, would make the matter re¬ 
cur to the part difpofed to receive it. Sharp's Surgery . 

Plum. n. f. [plum, plunrcpeop, Sax. blumme, Danifh. A cu- 
ftom has prevailed of writing plumb, but improperly. 

1. A fruit. 

The flower confifts of five leaves, which are placed in a 
circular order, and expand in form of a rofe, from whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes an 
oval or globular fruit, having a foft flefhy pulp, furrounding 
an hard oblong ftone, for the raoft part pointed; to which 
fhould be added, the footftalks are long and {lender, and have 
but a fingle fruit upon each : the fpecies are; 1. The jean- 
hativc, or white primordian. 2. The early black damafk, 
commonly called the Morocco plum. 3. The little black 
damafk plum. 4. The great damafk violet of Touro. 5. 
The Orleans plum. 6. The Fotheringham plum. 7. The 
Perdrigon plum. 8. The violet Ferdrigon plum. 9. The 
white Perdrigon plum. 10. The red imperial plum, fome- 
times called the red bonum magnum. 11. The white im¬ 
perial bonum magnum ; white Holland or Mogul p'um. 12. 
The Chefton plutn. 13. The apricot plum. 14. Themaitre 
claude. 15. La roche-courbon, or diaper rouge; the red 
diaper plum. 16. Queen Claudia. 17. Myrobalan plum. 
18. The green gage plum. 19. The cloth of gold plum. 
20. St. Catharine plum. 21. The royal plum. 22. La mi- 
rabelle. 23* 1 he Brignole plum. 24. The emprefs. 25. 
The monfieur p’um : this is fometimes called the Wentworth 
plum, both refembling the bonum magnum. 26. The cherry 
plum. 27. The white pear plum. 28. The mufcle plum. 
29. The St. Julian plum. 30. The black bullace-tree plum. 
31. The white bullace-free plum. 32. The black thorn or 
floe-tree plum. Miller. 

Philofophers in vain enquired, whether the fummum bonum 
confifted in riches, bodily delights, virtue or contemplation : 
they might as reafonably have difputed, whether the beft re- 
lifh v/ere in apples, plums or nuts. Locke. 

2. Raifin ; grape dried in the fun. 

I will dance, and eat p 'unis at your wedding. Shakefp. 

3. [In the cant of the city.] The fum of one hundred thou¬ 
fand pounds. 

By the prefent edicl, many a man in France will fwell into 
a plum, who fell feveral thoufand pounds fhort of it the day 

bef ° r ?- „ Addifon. 

I he mifer muft make up his plum. 

And dares not touch the hoarded fum. Prior . 

By fair dealing John had acquired fom z plums, which he 
might have kept, had it not been for his law-fuit. Arbuth . 

A fit you, 

Wfty fhe and Saplic raife that monftrous fum ? 

Alas 1 they fear a man will coft a plum. Pope. 

4. A kind of play, called how many plums for a penny. A inf. 
Plumage, n.f [plumage, Fr.] Feathers; fuit of feathers. 

I he plumage of birds exceeds the pilofrty of beafts. Bacon. 

Say, will the falcon, ftaopmg f r0 m above, 

Smit with her varying p image, “,p are the dove. Pope. 

I lumb n f. [plomb, i t. plumbum, Lat. ] A plummet; a leaden 
weight let down at the end of a line. 

If the ^toii line hang juft upon the perpendicular, when 
the level is let flat down upon the work, the work is level. 

r, . Moxons Mechanical Exercifss. 

i lumb. adv [from thenoun.] Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

If all thefe atoms fhould defeend plumb down with equal 
velocity, being all perfeaiy folid and imporous, and the va¬ 
cuum not relifting their motion, they would never the one 
overtake the other. n f 

t - r , , . . Kay on the Creation. 

Is it not a fad thing to fall thus phtmb into the grave ? well 
one minute and dead the next. £y 

To Plumb, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To found s to fearcl> by a line with a weight at its end. 
channel CXpenenced *' ea ’ mcn plumbed the depth of the 

PT n'MRF U p te any WOrk hy thc P lum m«. 

Comm l, 1 1 ‘V.j One who works upon lead. 

Commonly written and pronounced plummer. 

1 LU mbery. n f. [from plumber.] Works of lead ; the ma- 
nufaflures of a plumber. Commonly (pelt plummery 
Pru MCAKE. n.J.p’um a„d cake .] Cake made with raifins 

W H 1? Cra ‘n m d t lem 1,11 tlle ' r guts did ake 
With caudle, cuftard aiid plumcake 
PLUME. ». / [plume, Fr . plf/f 

1. Feather of birds. ■ J 

Let frantick Talbot triumph fora while, 

w d ’M ,k iM ck ’ fwGep illon s his tail ; 

We J pull his plumes , and take away his train CJUL.A 
Wings he wore of many a eolour’S pfA ' Mrifc 

Z K“,r,3 gf t* » ii 

2. Feather worn as an ornament. ° ' Mu f aum - 

Let every feeble rumour fhake your hearts. 

Your enemies with nodding of An plumes 

Fan you into defpair. shahff _ c ^ w _ 

Eaftern 
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P L U 


Eaftern travellers know that oftridges feathers are common, 
and the ordinary plume of Janizaries. Brown. 

The fearful infant 

Daunted to fee a face with fleel o’erfpread, 

, And his high plume that.nodded o’er his head. Dryden. 

% Pride ; towering mien. 

. Great duke of Lancafter, I come to thee 

From plume pluckt Richard, who with willing foul 
Adopts thee heir. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

4, Token of honour; prize of conteft. 

Ambitious to win from me fome plume. Milton. 

5. Plume is a term ufed by botanifts for that part of the feed 
of a plant, which in its growth becomes the trunk : it is m- 
clofed in two fmall cavities-, formed in the lobes for its recep¬ 
tion, and is divided at its loofe end into divers pieces, all 
clofely bound together like a bunch of feathers, whence it 
has this name. 

To Plume, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To pick and adjuft feathers. 

Swans mull be kept in fome enclofed pond, where they 
may have room to come afhore and plume themfelves. Mart. 

2 . [Plumer,Yr.] T o ftrip of feathers. 

Such animals, as feed upon flefh, devour fome part or the 
feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with, becaufe they 
will not take the pains iuliy to plume them. Bay. 

7. To ftrip ; to pill. 

They ftuck not to fay, that the king cared not to plume 
the nobility and people to feather himlelf. Bacon. 

4. To place as a plume. 

His ftature reach’d the fky, and on his crelt 
Sat horror plum’d. Milton’s Par. Lojt, b. iv. 

5. To adorn with plumes. 

Farewel the phoned troops, and the big war, • 

That make ambition virtue. Shakefp. Othello. 

Plumea'llum. n. f. [alumen plumofum, hat.] A kind ot 

Plumeallum, formed into the likenefs of a wick, will ad- 
minifter to the flame, and yet not confume. Vilhns. 

Plumi'gerous. adj. [>W and Lat.] Having feathers; 

feathered# ^ 

Plu'mipede. n.f. [pluma and/w, Lat.] A fowl that has 

feathers on the foot. 1 

Plummet, n.f. [from plumb.] . 

1, A weight of lead hung at a firing, by which depths are 
founded, and perpendicularity is dilcerned. 

Deeper than did ever plummet found. 

I’ll drown my book. _ 

Fly envious time 

Call on the lazy leaden-ftepping hours, 

Whofe fpeed is but the heavy plunmet s pace. Milton. 

0 Anv weight. , *. 

" God lees the body of flelh which you bear about you, 
and the plummets which it hangs upon your foul, and theie- 
fore, when you cannot rife high enough to him, lie comes 
down to you. Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

The heavinefs of thefe bodies, being always in the amend¬ 
ing fide of the wheel, muft be counterpoiied by a plummet 
fjened about the pulley on the axis: this plummet will de¬ 
fend according as the fand doth make the feveral parts of 
the wheel lighter or heavier. . ^iikins. 

Plumo'sity. n.f [from plumous.] The flate of having feathers. 
Plu'mous. adj. [plumeux, Fr. plumofus , Lat.] Feathery; re- 

fembling feathers. . .... , . c ner 

This has a like plumous body in the middk, but finpr. 

Woodward on tojjits. 

PLUMP, adj. [Of this word the etymology is not known. 
Skinner derives it from pommele, Fr. full like a ripe app e;i 
might be more eafily deduced from plum, which yet feems 
• veryharfh. Junius omits it.] Somewhat fat; not lean; 

fleek; full and fmooth. ^ , 

The heifer, that valued itfelf upon a fmooth coat and a 
plump habit of body, was taken up for a lacnfice; but the 
' ox, that was defpifed for his raw bones, went on with his 
work ftill. L’EJlrange. 

Plump gentleman. 

Get put as fall as e’er you can ; 

Or ceafe to pufh, or to exclaim, . 

You make the very croud you blame. Dnor. 

The famifh’d cow 

Grows plump and round, and full of mettle. wj • 

Plump, n.f [from the adjeaive.] A knot; a tuft; a duller; 

a number joined in one mafs. 

England, Scotland, Ireland lie all in a plump together, not 

accefhblebutbyfea. rC 

Warwick having efpied certain plumps of Scottiih horle- 
men ranging the field, returned towards the arriere to^pie- 
vent danger. 

We refled under a plump of trees. 

Spread upon a lake, with upward eye 
A plump of fowl behold their foe on high ; 

They clofe their trembling troop, and all attend 
On whom the fowling eagle will flefeend. Dryden. 

To Plump, v. a. [from the adjeaive.] To fatten; to fwell, 
to make large. 


PLU 

The particles of air expanding themfelves, plump out the 
fides of the bladder, and keep them turgid. j^ 0 j g 

I’m as lean as carrion ; but a wedding at our houfe will 
plump me up with good chear. L’Ef range . 

Let them lie for the dew and rain to plump them. Mart, 
To Plump, v. n. [from the adverb.] 

2. [From the adjective.] Tobefwollen. Ainfworth. 

1. To fall like a flone into the water. A word formed from the 
found. 


Plump, adv. [Probably corrupted from plumb , or perhaps 
formed from the found of a flone falling on the water 1 
With a fudden fall. 

I would fain now fee ’em rowl’d 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Head-long cafl, to break their ridge ; 

Or to fome river take ’em 

Plump, and fee if that would wake ’em. B. Johnfn. 
Fluttering his pennons vain plump down he drops. Milt. 
Plu'mper. n.f [from plump.~\ Something worn in the mouth 

to fwell out the cheeks. 

She dext’roufly her plumpers draws, 

That ferve to fill her hollow jaws. Swift 1 s Mifcel. 

Plumpness, n.f [from plump.'] Fulnefs; difpofition towards 
fulnefs. 

Thofe convex glaffes fupply the defedl of plumpnefs in the 
eye, and by encreafing the refradlion make the rays converge 
fooner, fo as to convene at the bottom of the eye. Newton. 
Plu'mporridge. n.f [plum and porridge.'] Porridge with 
plums. 

A rigid diflenter, who dined at his houfe on Chriflmas- 
day, eat very plentifully of his plumporridge. Addijon. 

Plu'mpuddinc. n.f. [plum and pudding.] Pudding made 
with plums. 

Plu'mpy. adj. Plump ; fat. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefp. 

Plumy, adj. [fromplume.] Feathered; covered with feathers. 
Satan fell, and flraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their phony vans receiv’d him foft 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milton. 

Appear’d his plumy crefl, befmear’d with blood. Addifon. 
Sometimes they are like a quill, with the plumy part only 
upon one fide. Grew s Cofmol, b. i. 

To PLU'NDER. V. a. [ plunderen, Dutch.] 

1. To pillage ; to rob in an hoflile way. 

Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of God, and we find 
the fatal doom that afterwards befel him. South's Sermons. 
Ships the fruits of their exa&ion brought. 

Which made in peace a treafure richer far. 

Than what is plunder'd in the rage of war. Dryden. 

2. To rob as a thief. 

Their country’s wealth our mightier mifers drain, 

Or crofs, to plunder provinces, the main. _ Pope. 

Plu'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] Pillage ; fpoils gotten in war. 
Let loofe the murmuring army on their mailers, 

To pay themfelves with plunder. Otway. 

Plu'nderer. n.f. [from plunder.] 
j. Hoflile pillager ; fpoiler. 

2. A thief; a robber. 

It was a famous faying of William Rufus, whofoeverlpares 
perjured men, robbers, plunderers and traitors, deprives al 
good men of their peace and quietnefs. Addijon. 

We cannot future violence o’ercome. 

Nor give the miferable province eafe. 

Since what one plund'rer left, the next will feize. Dryden. 
To PLUNGE, v. a. [plonger, Fr.] 

1. To put fuddenly underwater, or under any thing luppoi 

^ Plunge us in the flames, . ^ ilm ° 

Headlong from hence to plunge herfelf fhefpnngs. 

But fhoots along fupported on her wings. 

2. To put into any itate fuddenly. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleafing fl$ep, Drvden 
And ravifh’d in Idalian bow’rs to keep. ^ ' 

3. To hurry into any diflrefs. 

O confcience ! into what abyfsof fears 
And horrors haft thou driv’n me ? out of which ^ 

I find no way ; from deep to deeper plung d. we 

Without a prudent determination in matters betor 
fhall be plunged into perpetual errors. ft 

4. To force in fuddenly. This word, to what aai0 f u ddennefs 
4 be applied, commonly exprefles either violence and 

in the agent, or diflrefs in the patient. 

At this advanc’d, and fudden as the word, 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plung d the^ord. ^ 

Let them not be too hafty to plunge their enq 
into the depths of knowledge. 

To Plunge, v. n. 

1. To fink fuddenly into water; to dive. Qef*- 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, Shakefp . j ■ -pj; s 
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His courfer plung'd , 

And threw him off; the waves whelm d over hurt. 

And helplefs in his heavy arms he drown d. Dryden. 

When thou, thy (hip o’erwhelm d with waves, flialt be 
Forc’d to plunge naked in the raging fea. Dryden. 

When tortoifes have been a long time upon the water, 
their fhell being dried in the fun, they are eafily taken ; by 
reafon they cannot plunge into the water nimbly enough. Ray. 
o To fall or rufh into any hazard or diflrefs. 

He could find no other way to conceal his adultery, but to 

plunge into the guilt of a murther. 

* Bid me for honour plunge into a war 

Then ftialt thou fee that Marcus is not flow. Addijon. 

Impotent of mind and uncontroul d. 

He plung'd into the gulph which heav’n foretold. Pope. 

Plunge. n.J. 

1. A& of putting or finking under water. 

’ Difficulty; ftrait; diflrefs. 

She was weary of her life, fince file was brought to that 

tluneei to conceal her hufband’s murder, or accuie her foil. 

1 6 1 Sidney , b. 11. 

People, when put to a plunge, cry out to heaven for help, 
without helping themfelves. L EJtrange . 

Wilt thou behold me finking in my woes ? 

And wilt thou not reach out a friendly arm, 

To raife me from amidftthis plunge of forrows ? Addijon. 

He muft be a good man; a quality which Cicero and 
Ouinailian are much at a plunge in aliening to the Greek: 
and Roman orators. Baker's Reflexions on Learning. 

Plu'ngeon. n.f [mergus, Lat.] A fea bird. AinJ. 

Plunger. n.J. [from plunge.] One that plunges; a diver. 
Plunket. n.f A kind of blue colour. Ainfworth. 

PLU RAL, adj. [pluralis, Lat.] 

j. Implying more than one. 

Thou haft no faith left now, unlefs thoud ft two ; 

Better have none c7 . r . 

Than plural faith, which is too much by one. Shakejp. 

2. [In grammar.] . . r 

The Greek and Hebrew have two variations, one to iig- 
nify the number two, and another to fignify a number of more 
than two ; under one variation the noun is faid to be of the 
dual number, and under the other of th 0 plural. Clarke. 

Pluralist, n.f [ pluralijle , Fr. from plural.]. . One that 
holds more ecclefiaitical benefices than one with cure ot fouls. 

If the pluralijls would do their beft tofupprefs curates, their 
number might be fo retrenched, that they would not be in 
the leaft formidable. Collier on Pride. 

Plurality, n.f. [pluralite, Fr.] 
x. The flate of being or having a greater number. 

It is not plurality of parts without majority of parts, that 
maketh the total greater ; yet it feemeth to the eye a fliorter 
diflance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees, whereby the eye may divide it. Bacon. 

2. A number more than one. . 

Thofe hereticks had introduced a plurality of gods, and io 
made the profeflion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
fhould diferiminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

They could forego plurality of wives, though that be the 
main impediment to the converfion of the Eaft Indies. Bentl. 

’Tis impofiible to conceive how any language can want this 
variation of the noun, where the nature of its fignification is 
fuch as to admit of plurality. Clarke s Lat. Grammar. 

3. More cures of fouls than one. 

4. The greater number ; the majority. 

Take the plurality of the world, and they are neither wife 
nor eood. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Plu'rally. adv. [from plural.] In a fenfe implying more 
than one. 

Plush, n.f [ peluche , Fr.] A kind of villous or fhaggy cloth ; 
fhag. 

The bottom of it was fet againft a lining of plujh, and the 
found was quite deaded, and but mere breath. Bacon. 

The colour of plujh or velvet will appear varied, if you 
ftroak part of it one way, and part of it another. Boyle. 

I love to wear cloths that are flufli. 

Not prefacing old rags with plujh. Cleaveland. 

Plu'sher. n.f. A fea fiih. 

The pilchard is devoured by a bigger kind of fifh called a 
plujher , fomewhat like the dog-fifh, who leapeth above wa¬ 
ter, and therethrough bewrayeth them to the balker. Carew. 
Pluvial. \adj. from pluvia, Latin.] Rainy; relating to 
Plu'vious. i rain. 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
fieth a moift and pluvious air about them. Brown. 

Plu'vial. n.f. [pluvial, Fr.] A piieft’s cope. Ainf. 

To Ply. v. a. [plien , to work at any thing, old Dutch. Junius 
and Skinner.] 

x. To work on any thing clofely and importunately. 

Thefavage raves, impatient of the wound, 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes. Dryden. 
The hero from afar 

Plies him with darts and ftones; and diftant war. Dryden. 
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2 . To employ with diligence ; to keep bufy; to fet on woik. 

Her gentle wit ftie plies . 

To teach them truth. . Fairy^gieen. 

Keep houfe, and ply his book, welcome his fnends, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. Shakejp. 

They their legs ply'd, not flaying 
Until they reach’d the fatal champain. Hwbbra . 

He who exerts all the faculties ot Ins foul, and plies < 
means and opportunities in the fearch of truth, may reft upon 
‘he judgment of his confcience fo informed, -^warran^ble 

gUI ‘The wear)' Trojans^ their flutter'd oars _ 

To neareft land. p, en S Zr< ^_j 

I have plied my needle thefe fifty years, and by my gcod 
will would never have it out of my hand. Spectator. 

3. To g ad h } im Qther bufmefs ply. Spenfer. 

Then commune how they beft may ply 
Their growing work. . , "“fan. 

Then bloody talk, unweary’d ftill, they ply. Waller „ 

A. To folicit importunately. , 

^ He plies her hard, and much rainwears the marble. Sha. 

Pie plies the duke at morning and at night. 

And doth impeach the freedom of the flate, 

If they deny him juftice. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Whofoever has any thing of David’s piety will be perpe¬ 
tually plying the throne of grace with fuch like acknowledg¬ 
ments : as, blefted be that providence, which delivered me 
from fuch a lewd company. South's Sermons. 

To Ply. v. n. 

1. To work, or offer fervice. 

He was forced to ply in the ftreets as a porter for his live¬ 
lihood. Addifon's Spectator, N • 94., 

2. To go in hafte. . 

Thither he plies undaunted. Milton. 

3. To bufy one’s felf. 

A bird new-made about the banks Ih 0 plies. 

Not far from fhore, and fhort excurfions tries. . Dryden. 

4. [Plier, Fr.] To bend. 

The willow plied and gave way to the guft, and ftill reco¬ 
vered itfelf again, but the oak was flubborn, and chofe ra¬ 
ther to break°than bend. L'Ejlrange. 

Ply. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. Bent; turn; form; cait; biafs. . 

The late learners cannot fo well take the ply, except it be 
in fome minds that have not fuflfered themfelves to fix,- but 
have kept , themfelves open and prepared to receive continual 
amendment. Bacon s EJJays . 

2. Plait ; fold. 

The rusrae or plies of the inward coat of the ftomach de¬ 
tain the aliment in the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Ply'ers. n. f See Pliers. 

Pneumatical. ? ad - rfrom 
Pneumatick. 5 J ‘ 

X. Moved by wind; relative to wind. 

I fell upon the making of pneumatical trials, whereof I gave 
an account in a book about the air. Boyle. 

That the air near the furface of the earth will expand itfelf, 
when the preflure of the incumbent atmofphere is taken oft', 
may be feen in the experiments made by Boyle in his pneu¬ 
matick engine. Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

The lemon uncorrupt with voyage long. 

To vinous fpirits added, 

They with pneumatick engine ceafelefs draw. Philips. 

2. Confuting of fpirit or wind. 

All folid bodies confift of parts pneumotical and tangible ; 
the pneumatical fubftance being in fome bodies the native fpirit 
of the body, and in fome other, plain air that is gotten in. 

Bacon's Natural Hifldry. 
The race of all things here is, to extenuate and turn things 
to be more pneumatical and rare ; and not to retrogade, from 
pneumatical, to that which is denfe. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Pneuma'ticks. n.f [pneumatique, Fr. mAj^oc.] 

1. A branch of mechanicks, which confiders the doflrine 

of the air, or laws according to which that fluid is condenfed, 
rarified or gravitates. Harris . 

2. In the fchools, the dodlrine of fpiritual fubftances, as God, 

angels and the fouls of men. DiX. 

Pneumato'logy. n.f [ Trvsvy.a,ro\oyloi ,.] The doclrine of 
fpiritual exiftence. 

To POACH, v. a. [oeufs pochez> Fr.] 

1. To boil flightly. 

The yolks of eggs are fo well prepared for nourifhment, 
that, fo they be poached or rare boiled, they need no other 
preparation. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

2 . To begin without completing: from the pradlice of boiling 
eggs flightly. Not in ufe. 

Of later times, they have rather poached and offered at a 
number of enterprizes, than maintained any conftantly. Bacon. 

3. [Packer, Fr. to pierce.] To ftab ; to pierce. 

The flowk, foie and plaice follow the tide up into the 

frefh rivers, where, at low water, the country people poach 
them with an inftrument fomewhat like the faljnon fpear. Car. 

4. [From 
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POE 

4, [From poche , a pocket.] To plunder by Health. 

So fhamelefs, fo abandoned are their ways, 

They poach Parnaffus, and lay claim for praife. Garth. 
10 rOACH. v. n. [from poche, a bag, Fr.] 

1. To fteal game ; to carry off gam°e privately in a bae. 

In the fchooTs 5 

They poach for fenfe, and hunt for idle rules. Oldham 

2. 1 o be damp. A cant word. 

Chalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in fum- 

mer, and poach in winter. > . £r n j 

p . / ^ r ... ; . ivlortimer $ Hufoandry. 

roA chard, n.f A kind of water fowl. ^ 

Poa'cher n.f. [from poach.] One whofteab game.' 

a--*« 

r< A'S,™d.' y: *-vX 

The valiies becaufe of th tpoachincfs they keep forgrafs. Mart 
Poa'chy. Damp; marihy. A cant word 

What uplands you defign for mowing, Ihut up the begin- 
mng of February; but marfo lands lay not up till April,"ex- 
cept your marfhes be very poachy. Mortimer's Hujlandry 

Pocket'^' P ° X ^ A P uftubj by the fmailpox. 
inferred fo/ci^h?’ ^ f** ^ The *■*“ 
Here’s a letter 

F °Wh-1# tHe K det A ° f ? he ? ain Roderi g°- Shake/p. 

Whillt one hand exalts the blow, 

And on the earth extends the foe; 

T’ other would take it wond’rous’ill, 

If in your pocket he lay ftilj. p riar 

As he was feldom without medals in his packet, he would 
often lhew us the fame face on an old coin, that we faw in 

t p Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To Poe jcet. v. a. [poebeter, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. I o put in the pocket. 

Blefs’d paper-credit! 

Gold, imp’d with this, can compafs hardeft thino-s. 

Can pocket ftates, or fetch or carry kings. & p oU% 

2. To Po cket up. A proverbial form that denotes the doino- 

or taking any thing clandeftinely. 0 

If thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries but 
thele, I am a villain ; and yet you will ftand to it, you will 
not pocket up wrongs. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

He lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame, / 

And helps to pocket up the game. Prior. J 

Po'cketbook. n.f [pocket and book.] A paper book carried 
in the pocket for hafty notes. 

Licinius let out the offals of his meat to intereft, and 
kept a regifter of fuch debtors in his pocketbook. Arbuthnot 
Note down the matters of doubt in fome pocketbook, , and 
take the firft opportunity to get them refolved. Watts. 

F0 'dafs ETGLASS * ^° det and gla f s '^ F° rta ble looking- 

Powder and pccketglafs, and beaus. p r i or . 

And vanity with pocketglafs. 

And impudence with front of brafs. Swift’s Mi feel 

Po'ckhole. n.f. Oof and hole.] Pit or fear made by the 
fm allpox. 7 

Are thefe but warts and pockholes in the face 
O’th’earth? ' Dmne 

Pockiness n.f. [from pocky.] The ftate of being pocky. 

P ° C [ fr ° m Infe£ted with the pox. 

My father s love lies thus in my bones ; I might have loved 
all the pocky whores in Perfia, and have felt it lefs in my 

p,' j* r 7 T Denham’s Sophy. 

Pocu'lent. adj. [poculum , Lat.] Fit for drink. 

Some of thefe herbs, which are not efculent, are notwith- 
Handing poculent ; as hops and broom. Bacon. 

Pod. n.f [bode, boede, Dutch, a little houfe. Skinner. 1 The 
capfule of legumes ; the cafe of feeds. 

To raife tulips, fave the feeds which are ripe, when the 

aJ° d c begin t0 °P en at the t0 P> which cut off with the 
llalks from the root, and keep the pods upright, that the feed 
do not fall out. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

° D , A m G ^ I ^ AL * x' oToSclypa ; from podraya. Lat. 1 

J - Affixed with the gout. f 0 J 

From a magnetical adivity muft be made out, that a load- 
Itone, held in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth either 
cure or give great eafe in the gout. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

2. Gouty ; relating to the gout. 

Po'dder. n.f [from pod.] A gatherer of peafecods, beans and 
other pulfe« 

Ponc.E. n.f a puddle ; a plalh. Skinner. 

1 o'em. n.J. [poema, Lat. nolnpos.] The work of a poet ; a 
metrical compofition. 

A poem is not alone any work, or compofition of the poets 
in many or few verfes; but even one alone verfe fometimes 
makes a perfedy^ Bejjj 

1 he lady Anne of Bretaigne, paffing through the prefence 
of France, and efpymg Chartier, a famous poet, faffiafleep, 
kiff rg him, faid, we nuift honour the mouth whence fo many 
golden poems have proceeded. Peacham on Poetry 

I o you the promis’d poem I will pay. Dryden. 


POE 


D>yden, 

Sbakefp, 


Po'ESY. n.f ipoefie, Fr. pcefis, Lat. n^, S .] 

1. 1 he art of writing poems; ^ 

A poem is the work of the onet • • t -.:2 

onnakmg; the very fiffion itfelf. 

How far have we 3 %#. 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of p oe r y ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 

Whofe harmony was firfi ordain’d above 
r or tongues of angels. 

2. Poem ; metrical compofition ; poetry. 

Mufick and poefy ule to quicken you. 0 , , 

There ,s an hymn, for they have excellent poefy. tfl 
jeft is always the pra.fes of Adam, Noah and Ahrl“ 
concludmg ever with a thankfgiving for the > nativitj «f 0 " 

They apprehend a veritable hiftory 
of chrilhan poejy. Brown's " 

3- A fhort conceit engraved on a ring or other thinf & 

A paltry ring, whofe poefy was, 6 ' 

For all the world like cutler’s poetry 

„ of«»>. „ior" 

1 he poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rowline:. 

Doth glance from heav’n to earth, from earth toheavV 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
I urns them to fliape, and gives to ev’ry thing 
A local habitation and a name. 5 ci , 

Our poet ape, who would be thought the chief Jf ' 
His works become the frippery of wit, 

From brocage he is grown fo bold a thief. 

While we the robb’d defpife, and pity it . B. Johnfon 
T TlS 1101 vain or ^bulous J J ‘ 

What the fage poets taught by the heav’nly mufe 
btory d of old in high immortal verfe, 

Of dire chimeras and enchanted ides. 

A poet is a maker, as the word fignifies ; and he who cm 

Let no poetajier command oy intreat 
Another extempore verfes to make. cy , r 

Begin not as th’ old poetajier did, J ' 

Troy’s famous war and Priam’s fate I ling. Rofcommon 
Horace hath expofed thoft.trifling poetajlers, that fend 
themfelves m glaring deferiptions, and fbwing here and there 
fome cloth of gold on their fackcloth'. p p i {nT , 

PoE E 'h E CAL W 'w- fr r m f T’' *•'•*?*«*> Ut -] A flic poet. ' 
Poe'tIck h^yue, Fr. poetics, Lit.] Ex- 

to poeny. * ^ ln P ° etryJ pe, tainin S t0 P°etry; fuitable 

Would the gods had made you poetical. 

—I do not know wha tpoetical is. 

—The trueft poetry is moll feigning. Sbakefp. 

With courage guard, and beauty warm our age, 

And lovers fill with like poetick rage. ^ Waller. 

c 1 T|^ m °/ a - ° f ^ Z }p° etical that the uppermoft link 

of all the fenes of fubordinate caufes is fattened to Jupiter’s 
chair, dignifies that almighty God governs and direfe Inor¬ 
dinate caufes and efte&s. pa [ e 

Neither is it enough to give his author’s fenfe in r> 0 od En»- 
Jilh, in poehcal expreffions and in mufical numbers. Dryden. 
The mufe faw it upward rife, 

Though mark’d by none but quick poetick eves. Pope. 
f 1 alone can infpire the poetical j crowd. ' Swift. 

oe tically. adv. [from poetical.] With the qualities of 
poetry 5 by the fidion of poetiy. 

The ciiticks have concluded, that the manners of the he¬ 
roes are poetically good, if of a piece. Dryden. 

I he many rocks, in the paflage between Greece and the 
bottom o 1 rontus, are poetically converted into thofe fiery 
bulls. RaUii l 

To Poeti ZE. -d. n. [poetifer^ F r. from poet.] To write like a poet. 

I yerfify rhe truth, not poetize. Donne. 

Virgil, fpeaking of Turnus and his great ttren^th, thus 
poetizes. . . 6 Hakewill 

l OE tress, n. f [from poetris^ Lat. whence poetridas picas in 
Perftus.] A file poet. 

Mott peerlefs poetrefs , 

The true Pandora of ail heavenly graces. Spenfr. 

Poe'try. n.f [Troivrgtct j from poet.] 

1. Metrical compoLuon ; the art or practice of writingpoems. 

Strike the beft invention dead, 

Till battled poetry hangs down the head. Cleaveland. 

Although in poetry it be neceffary that the unities of cime, 
place and action fliould be explained, there is ttill fomething 
that gives a greatnefs of mind t.o the reader, which few of 
the criticks have confidered. Addifon’s Spectator, N° 409. 

2. Poems ; poetical pieces. - 

She taketh nioft delight 

In mufick, inttruments and poetry. Sbakefp. 

2 Poignancy. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


P O I 

P&i'gnancy. n.f. [from poignant.] 

1. The power of ftimulating the palate; fharpnefs, 

I fat quietly down at my morfel, adding only a principle 
of hatred to all fucceeding meafures by way of fauce; and 
one point of condudt in the dutchefs’s life added much poig¬ 
nancy to it. _ Swift . 

2. The power of irritation ; afperity. 

POFGNANT. adj. [ poignant , Fr.] 

j. Sharp; ftimulating the palate. 

No poignant fauce fhe knew, nor coftly treat. 

Her hunger gave a relifh to her meat. Dryden. 

The ftudious man, whofe will was never determined to 
poignant fauces and delicious wine, is, by hunger and thirft, 
determined to eating and drinking. Locke . 

2 . Severe; piercing; painful. 

If God makes ufe of fome poignant difgrace to let out the 
poifonous vapour, is not the mercy greater than the feverity 
of the cure ? South’s Sermons. 

Full three long hours his tender body did fuftain 

Mott exquifite and poignant pain. Norris’s Mifcel 

3. Irritating; latirical; keen. 

POINT, n.f [poinft, point , French.] 

I. The fharp end of any inftrument. 

The thorny point 

Of bare diftrefs hath ta’en from me the lhew 

Of fmooth fidelity. Sbakefp. As You like it. 

That bright beam, whofe point now rais’d. 

Bore him Hope downward. Milton. 

A pyramid reverfed may ftand for a while upon its point , 
if balanced, by admirable flcill. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

'"Doubts if he wielded not a wooden fpear 

Without;a point. ;. fie look’d, the point was there. Dryden . 

g. A ttri.ijg, with a tag. . ;> - 

If your fon have not the day. 

For a filken point Pll give my baronry. Sbakefp.. 

He hath ribbands of all colours; points more than all the 
lawyers can learnedly handle. Shakefpeare. 

I am refolved bn two points ; 

That if ,one break, the other will hold; 

Or if both break, your galkins fall. Sbakefp. 

King James was wont to fay, that the duke of Buckingham 
had given him a groom of his bed-chamber, who could not 
trufs his points . Clarendon. 

3. Headland ; promontory,.' 

I don’t fee why Virgil has. given the epithet of Alta to Pro- 
chita, which is much Tower than Ifchia, and all the points of 


land that-J'i,e within its neighbourhood. 


Addifo 


Ion. 



„ A fting of an epigram ; a fentence terminated with fome 

. remarkable turn of words or thought. 

He taxes Lucan, who crouded fentences together, and was 
too full of points. Dryden on Heroick Plays. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points and tropes he flurs his crimes; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor. Dryden. 

Times corrupt, and nature ill inclin’d. 

Produc’d the point that left a fting behind. Pope. 

5. An indivifible part of fpace. 

We fometimes fpeak of fpace, or do fuppofe a point in it 
at fuch a diftance from any part of the univerfe. Locke . 

6 . An indivifible part of time ; a moment. 

Then neither from eternity before, 

Nor from the time, when time’s firft point begun, 

Made he all fouls. Davies % 

7. A fmall fpace. 

On one fmall point of land, 

Weary’d, uncertain and amaz’d, we ftand. Prior. 

8. Punctilio; nicety. 

Shalt thou difpute 

With God the points of liberty, who'nnade 

Thee what thou art. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. v. 

9. Part required of time or fpace; critical moment; exadt 
place. 

How oft, when men are at the point of death. 

Have they been merry l which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Elau faid, behold I am at the point to die ; and what profit 
fhall this birthright do ? Gen. xxv. 32. 

Democritus, fpent with age, and juft at the point of death, 
called for loaves of new bread, and with the fteam under his 
nofe, prolonged his life till a feaft was paft. Temple. 

They follow nature in their defires, carrying them no far¬ 
ther than fhe direfts, and leaving off at the point , at which 
excefs would grow troublefome. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

10. Degree; ftate. 

The higheft point outward things can bring one unto, t 
the contentment of the mind, with which no°eftate is mifer 
a ^ T e * Sidney , b. i. 

In a commonwealth, the wealth of the country is fo equally 
uiftributed, that moft of the community are at their eafe, 
though few are placed in extraordinary points of fplendor. 

Addifon on the State of the War. 

11. Note of diftin&ion in writing ; a ftop. 

12. A fpot j a part of a furface divided by fpots ; divifion by 


is 


P G I 

marks, into which any thing is diftinguifhed in a circle or 
other plane : as, at tables the ace or file point. 

13. One of the degrees into which the circumference of the 
horizon, and the mariner’s compafs is divided. 

Carve out dials point by point , 

Thereby to fee the minutes how they run. Sbakefp , 

There arofe ftrong winds from the South, with a poiiit 
eaft, which carried us up. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

A feaman, coming before the judges of the admiralty for 
admittance into an office of a ftiip, was by one of the judges 
much flighted; the judge telling him, that he believed he 
could not fay the points of his compafs. Baconi 

Vapours fir’d fhew the mariner 
From what point of his compafs to beware 
Impetuous winds. Milton’s Par. Lofl , b. iv. 

If you tempt her, the wind of fortune 
May come about, and take another point , 

And blaft your glories. Denham , 

At certain periods ftars refume their place, 

From the fame point of heav’n their courfe advance. Dryd. 

14. Particular place to which any thing is directed. 

Eaft and Weft are but refpe&ive and mutable points , ac¬ 
cording unto different longitudes or diftant parts of habita¬ 
tion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours « 

Let the part, which produces another part, be more ftrong 
.than that which it produces ; and let the whole be feen by 
one point of ■ fight. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

The poet intended to fet the chara&er of Arete in a fair 
point of light. Broome * 

15. RefpecI; regard. 

A figure like your father. 

Arm’d at all points exactly cap-a-pe, 

Appears before them. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

A war upon the Turk is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, in point of religion and in point of honour. Bacon , 
He had a moment’s right in point of time; 

Had I feen firft, then his had been the crime. Dryden. 
With the hiftory of Mofes, no book in the world in point 
of antiquity can contend. Tillotfon’s Sermons . 

Men would often fee, what a fmall pittance of reafon is mixed 
with thofe huffing opinions they are fwelled with, with which 
they are fo armed at all points, and with which they fo con¬ 
fidently lay about them. Locke. 

I have extracted out of that pamphlet a few of thofe no¬ 
torious falfehoods, in point of fa&t. and reafoning. Swift « 

16. An aim ; the a£t of aiming or ftriking. 

What a point your falcon made. 

And what a pitch fhe flew above the reft. Sbakefp. 

1-7. The particular thing required. 

You gain your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unufual words eafy. Rofcommon. 

There is no creature fo contemptible, but, by refolution, 
may gain his point. L’EJlrange . 

18. Particular; inftance; example. 

I’ll hear him his confeffions juftify, 

And point by point the treafons of his matter 

He fhall again relate. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Thou fhalt be as free 
As mountain winds ; but then exa&ly do 
All points of my command. Sbakefp. Tempe/l. 

His majefty fhould make a peace, or turn the war di- 
re&Iy upon fuch points, as may engage the nation in the fup- 
port of it. Temple. 

He warn’d in dreams, his murder did foretel. 

From point to point, as after it befel. Dryden . 

This letter is,, in every point , an admirable pattern of the 
prefent polite way of writing. -Swift. 

19. A fingle pofition; a fingle affertion ; a fingle part of a 
complicated queftion ; a fingle part of any whole. 

Another vows the fame ; 

A third t’ a point more near the matter draws. Daniel. 

Strange point and new ! 

Do£trine which would know whence Iearn’d. Milton . 
Stanilaus endeavours to eftablifh the duodecuple proportion' 
by comparing feripture together with Jofephus : but they will 
haittly prove his point. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

I here is no point wherein I have fo much laboured, as that 
of improving and polifhing all parts of convention between 
perfons of quality ^ 

I he glofs produceth mftances that are neither pertinent 
nor prove the point. Baker’s Reflexions on LearniJ 

20 . A note ; a tune, * 

You, my lord archbifhop, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence 
Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf * 

Into the harfli and boift’rous tongue of war ? 

Turning your tongue divine 

To a loud trumpet, and a point of war. Shaken 

21 . Pcmtblani; direftly: as, an arrow is foot to the point- 

blank or white mark. F 

This boy will carry a .letter twenty mile, as eafy as a can- 
non Will fhoot pomtblank twelve fcore. 7 Sbakefp. 

19 Z The 
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P O I 

The other level pointblank at the inventing of caufes and 
axioms. Bacon. 

Unlefs it be the cannon ball, 

That {hot i’ tW &\r pointblank upright, 

Was born to that prodigious height, 

That learn’d philofophers maintain, 

It ne’er came back. Hudibras , p. ii. 

The faculties that were given us for the glory of our mafter, 
are turned pointblank againft the intention of them. L’Eftr. 

Eftius declares, that although all the fchoolmen were for 
Latria to be given to the crofs, yet that it is pointblank againft 
the definition of the council of Nice. Stilling fleet. 

23. Point de vifc ; exa£t or exactly in the point of view. 

Every thing about you Ihould demonftrate a carelefs def¬ 
lation ; but you are rather point de vife in your accoutrements, 
as loving yourfelf, than the lover of another. Shakefp. 

I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wafli off grofs acquaintance, 

I will be point de vife the very man. Shakefp. 

Men’s behaviour fflould be like their apparel, not too 
ftraight or point de vife, but free for exercife. Bacon. 

To Point, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftiarpen ; to forge or grind to a point. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain ; now that fear is fharpened and pointed, by 
the Spaniards late enterprizes upon the Palatinate. Bacon. 
Part-new grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryd, 
What help will all my heav’nly friends afford. 

When to my breaft I lift the pointed fword. Dryden. 

The two pinnae ftand upon either fide, like the wings in 
the petafus of a Mercury, but rile much higher, and are 
more pointed. Addifon on Italy. 

Some on pointed wood 

Transfix’d the fragments, fome prepar’d the food. Pope. 

2. To direct towards an object, by way of forcing it on the 
notice. 

Alas to make me 

A fixed figure, for the hand of fcorn 

To point his flow unmeaning finger at. Shakefp. Othello. 

Mount Hermon, younder fea, each place behold 
As I point. Milton. 

3. 'To dire£t the eye or notice. 

Whofoever fhould be guided through his battles by Mi¬ 
nerva, and pointed to every fcene of them, would fee nothing 
but fubje£ls of fur prize. Pope. 

4. To fhow as by directing the finger. 

From the great fea, you {hallow*/out for you mount Hor. 

, Numb, xxxiv. 7. 
It will become us, as rational creatures, to follow the di- 
re&ion of nature, where it feerns to point us out the way. Locke. 

I fhall do juftice to thofe who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves in learning, and point out their beauties. Addifon. 
Is not the elder 

By natfiire pointed out for preference ? Rowe. 

5. [Pointer, Fr.] To diredl towards a place: as, the cannon 
were pointed againft the fort. 

6. To diftinguifh by flops or points. 

To Point, v. n. 

1. To note with the finger; to force upon the notice, by di¬ 
recting the finger towards it. With at commonly, fometimes 
to before the thing indigitated. 

Now muft the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo ! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Shakefp. 
Sometimes we ufe one finger only, as in pointing at any 
thing. Ray on the Creation. 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 

Point at the tatter’d coat and fagged fhoe. Dryden. 

Roufe up for fhame! our brothers of Pharfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud to battle. Addifon. 

2. To diftinguifh words or fentencesby points. 

Fond the Jews are of their method of pointing. Forbes. 

3. To indicate as dogs do to fportfmen. 

The fubtle dog fcow’rs with fagacious nofe. 

Now the warm feent affures the covey near. 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 

4. Toftiow. 

'To point at what time the balance of power was moft 
equally held between their lords and commons in Rome, 
would perhaps admit a controverfy. Swift. 

Pointed, adj. os participle, [from point.] 

1. Sharp ; having a a fharp point or pic. 

Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleafes, yet 
His moral pleafes, not his pointed wit; Pope. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black. 

Grew gibbous from behind. Dryden. 

2 . Epigrammatical; abounding in conceits. 

Poi'ntedly. adv. [from pointed.'] In a pointed manner. 

The copioufnefs of his wit was fuch, that he often writ 
too pointedly for his fubjedt, Dryden. 

Poi'ntedness. n.f [from pointed,] 

1. Sharpnefs ; pickednefs with afperity. 

The vicious language is vaft and gaping, fwelling and ir¬ 
regular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain and pointednefs. Bsnj. Johnfon’s Difcovery. 


p o t 

2 . Epigrammatical fmartnefs* 

Like Horace, you only expofe the follies of men • and ' 
this excel him, that you add pointednefs of thought ’ n j 
Pointel. n.f Any thing on a point. & r ) en, 

Thefe poifes or pointels are, for the moft part, little Kail, 
fet at the top of a flender ftalk, which they can move eve™ 
way at pleafure UtfWa Ptyk-nuJ 

P01 nter. n.f [from point] 

1. Any thing that points. 

I ought to tell him what are the wheel v fprings, pointer 
hammer and bell whereby a clock gives notice of the time’ 

2. A dog that points out the game to fportfmen. 

The well taught pointer leads the way. 

The feent grows warm ; he flops, he fprings his prey. Cm 

Poi'ntingstock. n.f [pointing and, flock.] Something made 
the objedf of ridicule. 

I, his forlorn dutchefs, 

Was made a wonder and a pointingftock 
' To every idle rafeal follower. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Poi'ntless. adj. [from point.] Blunt; not [harp ; obtufe. 

Lay that pointlefs clergy-weapon by, 

And to the laws, your fword of juftice, fly. Dryden. 

POISON, n.f. [poifon, Fr.] That which deftroys or injures 
life by a fmall quantity, and by means not obvious to the 
fenfes ; venom. 

The tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poifon. Ja. 

Themfelves were firft to do the ill. 

E’er they thereof the knowledge could attain ; 

Like him that knew not poifon’ s power to kill. 

Until, by tafting it, himlelf was flain. Davies. 

One gives another a cup of poifon, but at the fame time 
tells him it is a cordial, and fo he drink* it off and dies. South. 

To Poi son, v. a. [from the hquii] 

L To infe£l with poifon. 

Envy is a lawlefs enemy, againft whom poifoned arrows 
may be ufed.. Anonymous. 

2. To attack, injure or kill by poifon given. 

He was fo difeouraged, that he poifoned himfelf and died. 

2 Mac. x. 13. 

Drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat; 

They’ll never poifon you, they’ll only cheat. Pope. 

3. To corrupt; to taint. 

The other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d, had poifon d mine. Shakefp. 
Haft thou not 

With thy falfe arts poifon’d his people’s loyalty ? Rowe; 

Poi'son-tree. n.f. [toxicodendron.] A plant. The flower 
confifts of five leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, out of whofe flower cup rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes a roundiffl, dry, and for 
the moft part a furrowed fruit, in which is contained one 
compreffed feed. Miller. 

PoFsoner. n.f [from, poifon.] 

1. One who poifony. 

I muft be th zpoifoner 

Of good Polixenes. Shakefp . 

So many mifehiefs were in one combin’d ; 

So much one Angle pois’ner coft mankind. Dryden. 

2. A corrupter. 

Wretches who live upon other men’s fins, the common 
poifoners of youth, getting their very bread by the damnation 
of fouls. South’s Sermons. 

Poi sonous. adj. [from poifon.] Venomous; having the qua¬ 
lities of poifon. 

Thofe cold ways, 

That feem like prudent helps, are very poifonous. 

Where the difeafe is violent. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Not firius fhoots a fiercer flame, 

When with his pois’nous breath he blafts the Iky. Dryden, 
A lake, that has no frefh water running into it, will, by 
heat and its ftagnation, turn into a {linking rotten puddle, 
fending forth naiifeous and poifonous fteams. Cheync. 

PoPsonously. adv. [from poifonous.] Venomoufly. 

Men more eafily pardon ill things done; than ill things 
faid ; fuch a peculiar rancour and venom do they leave be¬ 
hind in men’s minds, and fo much more poifonoujly and-incu¬ 
rably does the ferpent bite with his tongue than his teeth. 

South’s Sermons . 

Poi'sonousness. n.f. [from poifonous.] The quality of being 
poifonous; venomoufnefs. 

Poi trel. n.f [poiftrel, poitrine,Yr. pettorale, Italian ; peeio- 
rale , Lat.] 

1. Armour for the breaft of a horfe. 

2. A graving tool. Ainfwort « 

Poize, n.f. [poids, French.] 

1. Weight; force of any thing tending to the center. 

He fell, as an huge rockie clift, 

Whofe falfe foundation, waves have waffl’d away 
With dreadful poize , is from the main land reft. E. AP el 

When I have fuit. 

It fhall be full of poize and difficulty, » 

And fearful to be granted* SkdDfp -0 }e ' 

& 2. Balance 5 
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Balance ; equipoize ; equilibrium. 

To do’t at peril of your foul, 

Were equal poize' of fin and charity. Shakefp, 

Where an equal poize of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope. Milton. 

The particles that formed the earth, muft convene from all 
quarters towards the middle, which would make the whole 
compound to reft in a poizes Bentley’s Sermons. 

Tis odd to' fee fluctuation in opinion fo earneftly charged 
upon Luther, by fuch as have lived half their days in a poize 
between two - churches. Atterbury. 

3. A regulating power. 

Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poize of 
judgment. Dryden. 

To Poize, v. a. [pefer, French.] 

1. To balance ; to hold or place in equiponderance. 

How nice to couch ? how all her fpeeches poized be: 

A nymph thus turn’d, but mended in tranflation. Sidney. 

As the fands 

Of Barca or Gyrene’s torrid foil, 

Levy’d to fide with warring winds, and poize 

Their lighter wings. Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. ii. 

Nor yet was earth fufpended in the fky, 

Nor poiz’d did on her own foundation lie. 

Our nation with united int’reft bleft, 

Not now content to poize , fflall fway the reft. 

Where could they find another form’d fo fit. 

To poize with folid fenfe a fprightly wit! 

Th’ all-perfe< 5 l mind 

Tha t poiz’d, impels and rules the fteady whole. 

2. To be equiponderant to. 

If the balance of our lives had not one fcale of reafon to 
poize another of fenfuality, the bafenefs of our natures would 
conduCb us to prepofterous conclufions. Shakefp. Othello. 

3. To weigh. 

We poizing us in her defective fcale 
Shall weigh thee to the beam. Shakefpeare. 

He Carfnot fineerely confider the ftrength, poize the weight 
and difeernthe evidence of the cleareft argumentations, where 
they would conclude againft his defires. South’s Sermons. 

4. To opprefs with Weight. 

rll ftrive, with troubl’d thoughts, to take a nap. 

Left leaden {lumber poize- me down to-morrow, 

When I fhould mount with wings of victory. Shakefp. 
POKE, n.f [pocca, Sax. poche, Fr.] A pocket; a fmall 
bag. 

I will not buy a pig in a poke. 

She fuddenly unties the poke. 

Which out of it feint fuch a fmoke. 

As. ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. 

My correfpondent writes againft mailer’s gowns and poke 
Peeves. Spectator, N° 619. 

To Poke. v. a. [poka, Swediffl.] To feel in the dark; to 
fearch any thing, with a long inftrument. 

If thefe prefumed eyes be clipped off, they will make- ufe 
of their protrufions or horns, and poke out their way as 
before. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Po ker, n. f [from poke.] The iron bar with which men ftir 
the.fi re. 

With poker fiery red 

Crack the ftones, and melt the lead. Swift. 

If the poker be out of the way, ftir the fire with the 
tongs* . Swift’s Rules to Servants. 

Po'lar. adj. [polaire, Fr. from pole.] Found near the pole; 
lying near the pole ; iffuing from the pole. 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverfe 
Upon the Cronian fea, together drive 
' Mountains of ice. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 

I doubt y 

If any fuffer on the polar coaft. 

The rage of Ar£los, and eternal froft. Prior. 

Poea'Rity. n. f. [from polar.] Tendency to the pole. 

This polarity from refrigeration, upon extremity and defed 
of a loadftone, might touch a needle any where. Brown. 

j LA n Y ' ad J' [P oIaris ' Lat *] Tending to the pole ; having a 
direClion toward the poles. 

Irons, heated red hot, and cooled in the meridian from 
North to South, contraCl a polary power. Brown. 

POLE. n. f [polus , Lat. pole , Fr.] 

1. The extremity of the axis of the earth ; either of the points 
on which the world turns. 

From the centre thrice to the utmoft pole. Milton 

From pole to pole 

The forky lightnings ftarti, the roaring thunders roll. Dry 

2. [Isle, Sa*. pal pm, Fr. polo, Italian and Spanilh , palm , 
■Uat.J A long ftaff. 

A long pole, ftruck upon gravel in the bottom of the wa¬ 
ter, maketh a found. Bacons Nat. Hiflory. 

If after fome diftinguiffl’d leap, 

He drops his pole, and feerns to flip ; 
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Straight gathering all his aClive ftrength; 

He rifes higher. Priory 

He ordered to arm long poles vVith fflarp hooks, wherewith 
they took hold of the tackling which held the mainyard to the 
mail, then rowing the fflip, they cut the tackling, and brought 
the mainyard by the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. A tall piece of timber ereCled. 

Wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The foldier’s pole is fall’n. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopy 

Live to be the fflow and gaze o’ th’ time, 

We’ll have thee as our rarer monfters are 
Painted upon a pole, and underwrit. 

Here may you fee the tyrant. Shakefp. 

4. A meafure of length containing five yards and a half. 

This ordinance of tithing them by the pole is not only fit 
for the gentlemen, but alfo the noblemen. Spenfer. 

Every pole fquare of mud, twelve inches deep, is worth 
fix pence a pole to fling out. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

5. An inftrument of meafuring. 

A peer of the realm and a ccunfellor of ftate are not to be 
meafured by the common yard, but by the pole of fpecial 
grace. Bacon. 

To Pole. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniffl with poles. 

Begin not to pole your hops. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Po'leaxe. n.f [pole and axe. ] An axe fixed to a long pole. 
To beat religion into the brains with a poleaxe , is to offer 
victims of human blood. Howel's England’s Tears * 

One hung a poleaxe at his faddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace to ftun the foe. Dryden. 

Po lecat, n. f. [Pole or Polijh cat, becaufe they abound irl 
Poland.] The fitchew ; a {linking animal. 

Polecats ? there are fairer things than polecats. Shakefp. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you polecat! out, 
out, out; I’ll conjure you. Shakefp. Merry IVives of Windfor. 

She, at a pin in the wall, hung like a polecat in a warren, 
to am ufe them. L’EJlrangey 

How fflould he, harmlefs youth. 

Who kill’d but polecats, learn to murder men. Gay. 

Po'ledavies. n.f A fort of coarfe cloth. Ainfworth. 

Pole'mical. ) r v n t 

Pole'mick. \ aclj ' l 7roX£ l Alxo s-] Gontroverfial; difputative. 

I have had but little refpite from thefe polemical exercifes, 
and, notwithftanding all the rage and malice of the adverfa- 
ries of our church, I fit down contented. Stillingfleet. 

The nullity of this diftinclion has been folidly flhewn by 
moft of our pokmick writers of the proteftant church. South. 

The beft method to be ufed with thefe polemical ladies, is 
to fflew them the ridiculous fide of their caufe, Addifon . 

Pole'mick. n.f Difputant; controvertift* 

Each {launch polemick ftubborn as a rock. 

Came whip and ipur. Duriciad, b. iv. 

Pole'moscope. n.f [ttoT^^ and Qc oirioo.] In opticks, is 
a kind of crooked or oblique perfpeitive glafs, contrived for 
feeing objects that do not lie direaiy before the eye. Dili. 
Po'lestar. n.f. [pole and far.] 

1. A ftar near the pole, by which navigators compute their nor¬ 
thern latitude ; cynofure ; lodeftar. 

If a pilot at fea cannot fee the poleflar , let him fteer his 
courfe by fuch ftars as beft appear to him. King Charles. 

I was failing in a vaft ocean without other help*than the 
poleflar of the ancients. Dryden* 

2. Any guide or dire&or. J 

Po'ley-mountain. n. f [poliutn, Lat.] A plant. 

The poley -mountain hath a labiated flower, confifting of one 
If- • j ^ am i na fupply the place of a creft ; the beard is 

divided into five fegments as the germander ; out of the flower 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryos, 
which afterward become fo many feeds fflut up in the flowed 

l „ e lowers are colle&ed into an head upon the top of 
the {talks and branches. Myll Pr 

POLICE. n.f. [French.] The regulation and government 
of a city or country, fo far as regards the inhabitants. 
Policed, adj [from police.] Regulated; formed into a regu¬ 
lar courfe of adminiftration. & 

Where there is a kingdom altogether unable or indi^n to 
govern, it is a juft caufe of war for another nation, that is 
civil or policed, to fubdue them. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Policy, n.f. [iroknua. ; politia, Lat.] 

Tlwers 3 ” ° f g0Vernraent ’ chiefl y with refpea to foreign 

2. Art i prudence; management of affairs ; ftratagem 

° f c th n at PUr P° fe is made more in *e marriage, 
than the love of the parties. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
it it be honour in your wars to feem 
he fame you are not, which for your beft ends 
You call your policy ; how is’t lefs or worfe, 
w* ! C J 13 d com panionftiip in peace 

rf h LT Ura n inWar ; Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

It lhe be curft, it is for policy. 

For file’s not froward, but modeft. Shakelh 

hefTre 6 - rU 6 ° f f(,Ucy ’ is to - P^r the doing of juftice 
before all enjoyments. lingCharll 
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The wifdom of this world is fometimes taken in fcripture 
for policy , and confifts in a certain dexterity of managing bu- 
fmefs for a man’s fecular advantage. ' South's Sermons. 

3.. [ Polina , Spanifh.] A warrant for money in the publick 
funds. 

To PO'LISH. v. a. [polio , Lat. polir , Fr.] 

I> To fmooth ; to brighten by attrition ; to glofs. 

He fetteth to finifli his work, and polijheth it perfectly. Eccl. 

Pygmalion, with fatal art, 

Polijh'd the form that flung his heart* Granvil. 

2. To make elegant of manners. 

Studious they appear 

Of arts that polijh life, inventors rare. Milton. 

Bid foft (cience polijh Britain’s heroes. Irene. 

To Polish, v. n. To anfwer to the a£t of polifhing; to re¬ 
ceive a glofs. 

It is reported by the ancients, that there was a kind of fteel, 
which would polijh almoft as white and bright as filver. Bacon , 

Po lish, n. f, [ poli , polijjure , Fr. from the verb,] 

1. Artificial glofs; brightness given by attrition. 

Not to mention what a huge column of granite coft in the 
quarry, only confider the great difficulty of hewing it into 
any form, and of giving it the due turn, proportion and 
polijh. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Another prifm of clearer glafs and better polijh feemed free 
from veins. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegance of manners. 

What are thefe wond’rous civilifing arts. 

This Roman polijh , and this fmooth behaviour. 

That render man thus tradtable and tame ? Addifon's Cato. 

Polish able. adj. [from polijh.] Capable of being polifhed. 

Po'lisher. n. f [from polijh.] The perfon or inftrument that 
gives a glofs. 

I confider an human foul without education, like marble in 
the quarry, which (hews none- of its inherent beauties, till 
the (kill of the polifner fetches out the colours. Addijon. 

POLITE, adj. [politus , Latin.] 

1. Glofiy ; fmooth. 

Some of them are diaphanous, fhining and polite others 
not polite , but as if powder’d over with fine iron duft. TVoodyj. 

If any fort of rays, falling on the polite furface of any pel¬ 
lucid medium, be reflected back, the fits of eafy reflexion, 
which they have at the point of reflexion, (hall flill continue 
to return. Neivton's Opticks. 

The edges of the fand holes, being worn away, there’ are 
left all over the glafs a numberlefs company of very little 
convex polite rifings like waves. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Elegant of manners. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight. 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 

Poli'tely. adv. [from polite.] With elegance of manners; 
genteely. 

Politeness, n. f. [politeJfe,Yr. from polite.'] Elegance of 
manners.; -gentility ; good breeding. 

I have feen the dulleft men aiming at wit, and others, with 
as little pretenfions, affecting politenejs in maimers and dif- 
courfe. Swift. 

Political, adj. [voXilixog.] 

1. Relating to politicks; relating to the adminiftration of pub- 
lick affairs. 

More true political wifdom may be learned from this Angle 
book of proverbs, than from a thoufand Machiavel. Rogers. 

2 . Cunning; (kilful. 

Politically, adv. [from political.] 

1. With relation to publick adminiftration. 

2. Artfully ; politickly. 

The Turks politically mingled certain Janizaries, harque- 
bufiers with their horfemen. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Politica'ster. n.f A petty ignorant pretender to politicks: 
There are quacks of all forts; as bullies, pedants, hypo¬ 
crites, empiricks, 1 aW'jobbers and politicajlcrs. L'EJlrange. 

Politi'cian. n.f. [politicien, Fr.] 

1. One verfed in the arts of government '; one (killed in politick^. 

Get thee glafs eyes. 

And, like a feurvy politician^ feem 

, To fee things thou doft not. Shakefp. King Lear. 

And’t be any .way, it muft be with valour; for policy I 
hate : I had as lief be a Brownift as a politician. Shakefpeare. 

Although I may feem lefs a politician to men, yet I need no 
fecret diftindlions nor evafions before God. King Charles. 

While emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

You boldly (how that (kill, which they pretend, 

And work by means as noble as your end. Dryden. 

Coffee, which makes the politician wife. 

And fee through all things with his half-ftiut eyes, 

Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 

New ftratagems, the radiant lock to gain. Pope . 

2 . A man of artifice ; one of deep contrivance. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton . 


If a man fucceeds in any attempt, though undertook l 
never fo much rafhnefl, his fuccefs (hall vouch him 

cian, and good luck fhall pafs for deep contrivance. 
or,,, 000 o.,j rL-.11 1_, . .1 r °r give 


any one fortune, and he (hall be thought a wife man 0“ , 
POLITICK, adj. “ Smh ‘ 

1. Political; civil. In this Cent e political is almoll alwavs 

except in the phrafe body politick. ^ iea > 

Virtuoufly and wifely acknowledging, that he with K 
people made all but one politick body, whereof himfelf w 
the head ; even fo cared for them as he would for hi, „ 3S 
limbs. ^idne s ° Wn 

No civil or politick conftitutions have been more cefohr^Ii 
than his by the beft authors. 7- . 

2. Prudent; verfed in affairs, em Pt> 

This land was famoufly enrich’d 
With politick grave counfel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles. Shakefp. Richard III 

3. Artful; cunning. In this fenfe political is not ufed. 

I have trod a meafure ; I have flatter’d a lady; I ] lave j, een 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy. Shakefb 

Authority followeth old men, and favour youth; but for 
the moral part, perhaps youth will have the preheminence 
as age hath for the politick. Bam 

No lefs alike the politick and wife, 

All fly flow things, with circumfpedive eyes; 

Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take. p 0 p e 
Po'litickly. adv. [from politick.] Artfully; cunningly. ^ * 
Thus have I politickly begun my reign. 

And ’tis my hope to end fuccefsfully. Shakefp 

’Tis politickly done, 

To fend me packing with an hoft of men. Shakefp. 

The dutchefs hath been moft politickly employed in (harp- 
ening thofe arms with which (he iubdued you. p 0 p ew 

Politicks, n.f [politique, Fr. ttoXiUktiJ] The fcience of 
government; the art or practice of adminiftriiig publick af¬ 
fairs. 

Be pleas’d your politicks to fpare, 

I’m old enough, and can myfelf take care. Dryden. 
It would be an everlafting reproach to politick J mould fuch 
men overturn an eftablifhment formed by the wifeft-Jaws, and 
fupported by the-ableft heads. ' Addijon. 

Of crooked counfels and dark politicks. Pope. 

Po'liture. n.f. [politure, Fr.] The glofs given by the aft 
of polilhing. . , 

PO'LITY. n.f [ttoXitsix.] A form of government; civil 
conftitutfon. 

Beoaufe the fubjedt, which this pofition concerneth, is a 
form of church government or church polity , it behoveth us 
to confider the nature of the church, as is requifite for men’s 
more clear and plain underftanding, in what refpefl laws of 
polity or government are neceffary thereunto. Hooker. 

The polity of fome of our neighbours hath not thought it 
beneath the publick care, to promote and reward the improve¬ 
ment of their own language. Locke on Education, 

POLL, n.f [polle, poj Dutch, the top.] 

1. The head. 

Look if the withered elder hath not his poll claw’d like a 
parrot. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. A catalogue or lift of perfons ; a regifter of heads. 

Have you a catalogue 
Of all the voices that we have procur’d, 

Set down by th’ poll. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The mufter file, rotten and found, amounts not to fifteen 
thoufand poll. Sbakejpeare. 

3. A fifh called generally a chub. A chevin. 

To Poll. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lop the top of trees. 

The oft cutting and polling of hedges conduces much to 
their lading. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

May thy woods oft poll'd yet ever wear 
A green, and, when lhe lift, a golden hair. Donne. 

2. In this fenfe is ufed polled {heep. 

Polled (heep, that is (heep without horns, are reckoned the 
beft breeders, becaufe the ewes yean the polled lamb with the 
lead danger. Mortimer's Hujhandry * 

3. To pull off hair from the head ; to clip (hort; to (hear. 

Neither (hall they (have, only poll their heads. Ezekiel. 

4. To mow; to crop. 

He’ll go and fowle the porter of Rome gates by th’ ears. 
he will mow down all before him, and leave his pafl'age 
poll'd. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. To plunder ; to ftrip ; to pill. 

They will poll and fpoil fo outrageoufly, as the very enemy 
cannot do much worfe. Spenfer on Ire Ian- 

Take and exadt upon them the wild exactions, coignie, i- 
very and forehon, by which they poll and utterly undo the 
poor tenants. Spenjer on Irelanc. 

He told the people, that fubfidies were not to be grante 
nor levied for wars in Scotland ; for that the law had pro 
vided another courfe by fervice of efeuage, much lefs when 
war was made but a pretence to poll . and pill the people* Bacon. 

• Neither 
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Neither can juftice yield her fruit with (weetnefs, among# 
the briars and brambles of catching and polling clerks and 
• a Bacon. 

mimfters. 

To take a lift or regifter or perfons. 


name in a lift or regifter. 


Dryd. 


Ticked. 


c. To enter one s- 

° Who ever brought to his rich daughter s bed. 

The man that polled but twelve pence for his head ? 

6. To infert into a number as a voter. 

In folemn conclave fit, devoid of thought* 

And poll for points of faith his trufty vote. 

Po'llard. n. f [from poll.] 

1, A tree lopped. r . , r 

Nothing procureth the lading of trees fo much as often 
cutting; and we fee all overgrown trees ar e pollards or dot- 
tards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon. 

2. A clipped coin. . . 

The fame king called in certain counterfeit pieces coined by 
the French, called pollards , crocars and rofaries. Camden, 
n The chub fi(h. Ainfworth. 

PoTlen. n.f. A fine powder, commonly underftood by the 
word farina ; as alfo a fort of fine bran. Bailey. 

Pollenger. n.f Brufhwood. This feems to be the mean¬ 
ing of this obfolete word. 

& Lop for thy fewel old pollenger grown, 

That hinder the corne or the graile to be mown. Tujfer. 
Po ller, n f [from poll.] 

1. Robber ; pillager ; plunderer. 

The poller and exa&er of feesjuftifies the refemblance bf 
the courts of juftice to the bufh, whereunto while the fneep 
flies for defence, he lofes part of the fleece. Bacon s EJfays. 

2. He who votes or polls. 

Po'li.evil. n.f. [pollm& evil] ' 

Pollcvil is a large fwellirtg; inflammation or impofthume in 
the horfe’spoll or nape of the neck, juft between the ears to¬ 
wards the mane. Farrier's Dill. 

Po'llock. n.f A kind of fifh. 

The coaftis plentifully ftored with (hellfiftt, fea-hedgehogs, 
fcallops; and flat, as round, pilcherd, herring and pollock. 

Carew's Survey of Cormvall. 
To POLLUTE, v. a. [polluo , Lat. polluer , Fr.] 

1. To make unclean, in a religious fenfe ; to defile. 

Hot and peevifh vows 
Are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
Than (potted livers in the facrifice. Shakefp. 

2. To taint with guilt. 

She woos the gentle air, 

To hide her guilty front with innocent fnow. 

And on her naked (hame, 

Pollute with finful blame, 

The faintly veil of maiden white to throw. Milton. 

3. To corrupt by mixtures of ill. 

Envy you my praife, and would deftroy 
With grief my pleafures, and pollute my joy ? Dryden. 

4. Milton ufes this word in an uncommon conftrudtion. 

Polluted from the end of his creation. Milton. 

Pollu'tedness. n. J. [from pollute.] Defilement ; the ftate 
of being polluted. 

Pollu'ter. n.f [from pollute.'] Defiler; corrupter. 

Ev’n he, the king of men, 

Fell at his threfhold, and the fpoil of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. Dryden's /Ends. 

Pollu'tion. n.f. [pollution , Fr. pollution Latin.] 


1. 


The aft of defiling. 


The contrary to confecration is pollution , which happens in 
churches by homicide, and burying an excommunicated per¬ 
fon in the church. Aylijfe's Parergori. 

2. The ftate of being defiled ; defilement. 

Their ftrife pollution brmgs 

Upon the temple. . Miltons Par Lojl , h. xii. 

Po'ltron. n.f [pollice truncato, from the thumb cutoff; it 
being once a practice of cowards to cut off their thumbs, that 
they might not be compelled to ferve in war. Saumaife. 
Menage derives it from the Italian poltro , a bed ; as cowards 
feign themfelves fick a bed : others derive it from poletro or 
poltro , a young unbroken horfe.] A coward; anidgit; a 
.fcoundrel. 

Patience is for poltrons. Shakefp. 

They that are bruis’d with wood or .fifts, 

And think, one beating may for once 

Suffice, are cowards and poltrons. Hudihras , p. ii. 

For who but a poltron poffefs’xl with fear. 

Such haughty infolence can tamely bear, Dryden. 

Po'ly . n. f [poliian^ Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Po'ly. [7roAi).] A prefix often found in the compofition of 
words derived.from the Greek, and intimating multitude: as, 
polygon , a figure of many angles; polypus , an animal with 
many feet. 

PolY /\ coustick. adj. [ttoAu? and axaw.] Any thing that 
multiplies or magnifies founds. Dili. 

Poly'anthos. «.y. [ttoAu? and aVS - ©^] A plant. 

Great varieties of polyanthos are annually produced, and its 
flowers are fo numerous on one ftalk, and fo beautifully 
ftriped, that they are not inferior to auriculas in beauty. Miller. 
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The daify? primrofe, violet darkly blue, 4: 

And polyanthos of unnumber’d dyes. Thorfifn. 

Polye'oRical. \adj. [from } pdlyedre, Fr.] Ha- 

Polye'drous: $ ving many fides. , , 

The protuberant particles may be fphencal, elliptical, cv- 
lindrical, polyedricaj and fome very irregular; and accord- 
ino- to the nature of thefe, and the fituation of the lucid body, 
the light muft be variouflv effeaed. _ Boyle. 

A tubercle of a pale brown fpar, had the exterior furface. 
covered with fmdi\ polyedrous cryftals, pellucid, with a caft of 
yellow. Woodward. 

Poly'gamist. n.f [from polygamy.] One that holds the law- 
fulnefs of more wives than one at a time. ^ 

POLY GAMY. n. f. [ polyga?nie , Fr. noXvyotploc.] Plurality 

of wives. 

Polygamy is the having more wives than one at pnee. Locke. 
They allow no polygamy : they have ordaineo, that none 
do intermarry or contraa, until a month be paft from their 
firft interview. . Bacon. 

Chriftian religion; prohibiting polygamy , is more agreeable 
to the law of nature, that is, the law of God, than niaho- 
metifm that allows it; for one man, his having many wives 
by law, fignifies nothing, unlefs there were mahy women to 
one man in nature alfo. Graunt „ 

Po'lyglot. adj. [ttoAu^Awtt©-* ; polyglotte , Fr.] Having 
many languages. 

The polyglot or linguift is a learned man. Howel. 

PO'LYGON. n.f. [polygvne , Fr. ttoXvs and yuvla,.] A figure 
of many angles. 

He began with a fingle line ; he joined two lines in an 
angle, and he advanced to triangles and iquares, polygons and 
circles. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Po'lygonal. adj. [from polygon.} Having many angles. 
Po'lygram. n.f [7n>AuV and y^cty.^oc.] A figure confiding 
of a great number of lines. Dili. 

PolY graphy. n. f. [7roAu? and ; polyg?-aphie , Fr.] The 

art of writing in feveral unufual manners or cyphers ; as alfo 
decyphering the fame. Didir 

Poly logy. n. f [7roAu? and A oyog.] Talkativenefs: Did}. 

Poly'mathy. n.f [ttoAu? and y.dv^ccvu.] The knowledge 
of many arts and feiences; alfo an acquaintance with many 
different fubje&s. Didi. 

Poly'phonism. n. f. [ttoAv? and peon.] Multiplicity of 
found. 

The paffages relate to the diminiftfing the found of his 
piftol, by the rarity of the air at that great afcent into the at- 
mofphere, and the magnifying the found by die polypbonifms 
or repercuffions of the rocks and caverns, Derham. 

Polype'talous. adj . [7toAl? and ttst»Xqv.] Having many 
petals. 

Poly'pody. n.f [polypodiiim-, Latin.] A plant. 

Polypody is a capillary plant with oblong jagged leaves, ha¬ 
ving a middle rib, which joins them to the ftalks running 
through each divilion. Miller , 

Polypody is common on the banks of ditches where there are 
flumps of old trees, on walls, and by the lides of woods: 
polypody is attenuant and diffolvent. Hill's Materia Me.dica. 

A kind of polypody groweth out of trees, though it windeth 
not. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Po lypous, adj. [from polypus.] Having the,nature of a poly¬ 
pus ; having many feet or roots. 

If the velfels drive back the blood with too great a force 
upon the heart, it will produce polypous concretions in the ven¬ 
tricles of the heart, efpecially when its valves are apt to grow 
rigid. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

POLYTUS. n.f. [ttoAuVh? ; polype, Fr.] 

1. Polypus fignifies any thing in general with many roots or 

feet, as a fwelling in the noftrils ; but it is likewife applied 
to a tough concretion of grumous blood in the heart and ar¬ 
teries. j Quincy. 

The polypus of the nofe is faid to be an excrefcence of flefh, 
fpreading its branches amongft the laminae of the os eth- 
moides, and through the whole cavity of one or both noftrils. 

Sharp's Surgery . 

The juices of all auftere vegetables, which coagulate the 
fpittle, being mixed with the blood in the veins, form poly- 
pujfcs in the heart. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A fea animal with many feet. 

The polypus , from forth his cave 
Torn with full force, reluctant beats the wave. 

His ragged claws are ftuck with (tones. Pobe. 

Po'lyscope. n. f [72-oAu? and (Jy.oTrico.] A multiplying 

glafs. Dsdi. 

Polyspast, n.f. [polyfpcJJle y Fr.] A machine confiding of 

many pullies. Didi. 

Poly'spermous. adj. [ttoAu? and .] Thofe plants 

are thus called, which have more than four feeds fucceeding 
each flower, and this without any certainorder or number, ^u. 
Polysylla'bical. adj. [from polyfyllable.] Having many fyl* 
lables ; pertaining to a polyfyllable. 

Polyfyllahical echoes are fu.ch as repeat many fyllables or 
words diftimStly. Didi 

20 A POLYSYXLABLE’. 
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POLYSYLLABLE, n. f. [ttoAu? and QjWocfiri 3 polyfyllabe , 
Fr.] A word of many fyllables. 9 

In a polyfyllable word confider to which fyllable the emphafis 
is to be given, and in each fyllable to which letter. Holder. 

Your high nonfenfe bluffers and makes a noife3 it ftalks 
upon hard words, and rattles through poly fyllables. Addifon. 

Polysyndeton, n.f [7 roXv&'v&lov.] A figure of rhethorick 
by which the copulative is often repeated : as, I came, and 
faw and overcame. 

Polytheism, n.f [7r<?Au? and 3 polytheifme , Fr.] The 
dodlrine of plurality of gods. 

The firft author of polythcifm , Orpheus, did plainly aflert 
one fuprcme God. Stillingfieet. 

Poly'theist. n, f [VoAu? and Gsog 3 polythee, Fr.] One that 
holds plurality of gods. 

Some authors have falfely made the Turks, polytheifls. 

Duncomb’s Life of Hughes. 

Po'mace. n.f [pomaceum , Lat.] The drofs of cyder pref- 


fings. 


Didl. 


Poma'ceous. adj. [fiompomum, Latin.] Confiding of apples. 
Autumn paints 

Aufonian hills with grapes, whilft Englifh plains 
Blufb with pomaceous harvefts breathing fweets. Philips. 
Pomade, n.f [pomade , Fr. pomado , Italian.] A fragrant 
ointment. 

Pomander, n. f [pomme d’ ambre, Fr.] A fweet ball; a 
perfumed ball or powder. 

I have fold all my trumpery ; not a counterfeit ftone, not 
a ribbon, glafs, pomander or browch to keep my pack from 

faftin g* . Skakejp. 

They have in phyfick ufe of pomander and knots of powders 
for drying of rheums, comforting of the heart and provoking 
of fleep. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

POMATUM, n.f. [ Latin.] Anointment. 

I gave him a little pomatum to drefs the fcab. Wifeman. 
To Pome. v. n. [ponuner , Fr.] To grow to a round head like 
an apple. £>/<?. 

Pomeci'tron. n.f [pome and citron.] A citron apple. Did. 
Pomegranate. n.J. [pomum granatum, Lat.] 

1. The tree. 

The flower of the pomegranate confifls of many leaves 
placed in a circular order, which expand in form of a rofe, 
whofe bell-fhaped multifid flower cup afterward becomes a 
globular fruit, having a thick, fmooth, brittle rind, and is 
divided into feveral cells, which contain oblong hardy feeds, 
furrounded with a foft pulp. Miller. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 

That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear 3 

Nightly fhe fings on yon pomegranate tree. Shakefp. 

2. The fruit. 

In times paft they dyed fcarlet with the feed of a pome¬ 
granate. 4 Peacham on Drawing. 

Nor on its flender twigs 

Low bending be the full pomegranate fcorn’d. Thomfon. 

PO'MEROYAL. s ^ A f0rt of appIe - Ainfworth. 

Po'miferous. adj. [ pomfer , Lat.] A term applied to plants 
which have the largeft fruit, and are covered with thick hard 
rind, by which they are diftinguifhed from the bacciferous, 
which have only a thin fkin over the fruit. 

All pomiferous herbs, pumpions, melons, gourds and cu¬ 
cumbers, unable to fupport themfelves, are either endued with 
a faculty of twining about others, or with clafpers and ten¬ 
drils whereby they catch hold of them. Ray on the Creation. 

Other fruits contain a great deal of cooling vifeid juice, 
combined with a nitrous fait, fuch are many of the low pomi- 
ferous kind, as cucumbers and pompions. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
Pommel, n. f. £pomeau , F v. porno, Italian 3 appelvant’ Jwaerd, 
Dutch.] 

1. A round ball or knob. 

Like pommels round of marble clear, 

Where azur’d veins well mixt appear. Sidney , b. ii. 

Huram finifhed the two pillars and the pom?nels , and the 
chapters which were on the top of the two pillars. 2 Chron. 

2. The knob that balances the blade of the fword. 

His chief enemy offered to deliver the pommel of his fword 
in token of yielding. Sidney. 

3. The protuberant part of the faddle before. 

The darting fteed was feiz’d with fudden fright. 

And bounding, o’er the pommel caft the knight. Dryden. 
To Po'mmel. v. a. [This word feems to come from pommeler , 
Fr. to variegate.] To beat with any thing thick or bulky, 
to beat black and blue 3 to bruife 3 to punch. 

Pomp. n. f. [ pompa , Latin.] 
j. Splendour 3 pride. 

Take phyfick, pomp, 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. Shakefp. 

2. A proceflion of fplendour and oftentation. 

The bright pomp afeended jubilant. Milton. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart; 

Of your own pomp yourfelf the greateft part. Dryden. 
Such a numerous and innocent multitude, cloathed in the 
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charity of their benefaflors, was a more beautiful e v n ~ir 
of joy and thankfgiving, than could have been exhihl.fi l 
all the pimps ot a Roman triumph. Addifon\r ted V 

Po'mpholyx. n.f. Aaaijon s Guardian. 

Pompholyx is a white, light and very friable fubftani-. r , 
in crufts adhering to the domes of'the furnaces and’tnY 
covers of the large crucibles, in which brafs is made 11“ 
from a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, or of r! 

and zink. Hill\ • a/ ?PP er 

r> r r -i 11111 s Materia Medic* 

Pompxon. n.f. [pompon, Fr.] A pumkin. A fort of if. 
fruit. J 5 .S e 

Po MPIRE. n.f. and Arror, Lat.] A fort of pearmairi/ - 

™nd OUS ' adj ' [pomfeux ’ Fr ° Splendid 

o 

What flatt’ring feenes our wand’ring fancy wrought 
Rome’s pompous glories fifing to our thought & p 
An infeription in the ancient way, pllin, p m p m fa 
modeft, will be beft. Atterlmy to Pit, 

Po'mpously. adv. [from pompous.] Magnificently • foii’ 
didly. 3 y F n ' 

Whate’er can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoufy di I pi ays before their fight. Dryden 

Po'mpousness. n.f [from pompous.] "Magnificence; fplen¬ 
dour ; fhowinefs; oftentatioufnefs. * F 

The Englifh and French raife their language with meta¬ 
phors, or by the pompoufnefs of the whole phrafe wear off any 
littlenefs that appears in the particular parts. Addifon 

Pond, n.f [fuppofed to be the lame with pound ; pinban, Sax* 
to fhut up.] A fmall pool or lake of water; a bafon ; water 
not running or emitting any dream. 

In the midft of all the place was a fair pond , whofe fhalc- 
ing cryftal was a perfed mirror to all the other beauties, fo 
that it bare fhew of two gardens. gig n 

Through bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool 
There fwallow’d up. Milton’s^Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Had marine bodies been found in only one place, it might 
have been fufpe&ed, that the fea was, what the Cafpian is, a 
great pond or lake, confined to one part. Woodward. 

His building is a town. 

His pond an ocean. Pote, 

To Pond. v. a. To ponder. A corrupt obfolete word. 

O my liege lord, the god of my life, 

Pleafeth you pond your fuppliant’s plaint. Spenfer. 

To Po nder, v. a. [■pondero , Latin.] To weigh mentally; to 
confider; to attend. 

Mary kept all thefe things, and ponder’d them in her 
h ear t* Luke ii. 19. 

Colours, popularities and circumftances fway the ordinary 
judgment, not fully pondering the matter. Bacon. 

This ponder, that all nations of the earth 
Shall in his feed be blefled. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. xii. 
Intent he feem’d, 

Pond’ring future things of wond’rous weight. Dryden. 
To Po nder . v. n. To think ; to mufe. With on. This is 
an improper ufe of the word. 

This temped will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Whom, pond’ring thus on human miferies. 

When Venus faw, her heav’nly fire befpoke. Dryden. 
Pounderal. adj. [from pondus, Lat.] Eflimated by weightj 
diftinguifhed from numeral. 

Thus did the money drachma in procefs of time decreafe; 
but all the while we may fuppofe the ponderal drachma to 
have continued the fame, juft as it has happened to us, as 
well as our neighbours, whofe ponderal libra remains as it 
was, though the nummary hath much decreafed. Arbuthnot. 
Po'nderable. adj. [from pondero, Lat.] Capable to be 
weighed ; menfurable by.Teales. 

The bite of an afp will kill within an hour, yet the im- 
preflion is fcarce viftble, and the poifon communicated not 
ponderable. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Pondera tion. n.f. [from pondero, Latin] The act of 
weighing. 

While we perfpire, we abforb the outward air, and the 
quantity of perfpired matter, found by ponderation, is only 
the difference between that and the air imbibed. Arbuthnot. 
Po'nderer. n.f. [fromponder.] He who ponders. 
Ponderosity, n.f. [from ponderous.] Weight; gravity; 
heavinefs. 

Cryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own bulk a 
greater ponderofity than the fpace in any water it doth oc¬ 
cupy. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Gold is remarkable for its admirable ductility and ponde- 
rofity, wherein it excels all other bodies. 

PONDEROUS, adj. [ponderojus, from pondus, Lat.] 

1. Heavy 3 weighty. 

It is more difficult to make gold, which is the mofx ponde¬ 
rous and materiate amongft metals, of other metals lei's pon¬ 
derous and materiate, than, via verfa , to make filver of lead or 
quickfilver ; both which are more ponderous than filver. ffi L ° n * 
His pond'rous fhield behind him caft. Mi ton. 

^ Upon 
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Upon laying a weight in one of the feales, inferibed eter¬ 
nity, though I threw in that of time, pryfperity, affliaion, 
wealth and poverty, which feemed very -ponderous, they were 
not able to ftir the oppofite balance. Addifon. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undiftributed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed according to the difference of it, 
anv concretion, that can be fuppofed "to be naturally made in 
fuch a fluid, muft be all over of a flmilar gravity, or have the 
more ponderous parts nearer to its bafis. Bentley s Sermons. 
Important; momentous. . 

If your more ponderous and fettl’d project 
May fuffer alteration, I’ll point you 

Where you fhall have receiving fhall become you. Shakefp. 

3. Forcible ; ftrongly impulfive, 

Imagination hath more force upon things living, than 
things inanimate; and upon light and fubtile motions, than 
upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 

Impatient of her load. 

And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous god, 

The more fhe ftrove to fhake him from her breaft, 

With far fuperior force he prefs’d. Dryden. 

Prefs’d with the pond'rous blow, 

Down finks the fhip within th’ abyfs below. Dryden . 

Ponderously, adv. [from ponderous.] With great weight. 

Po'nderousness. n.J'. [from ponderous.] Heavinefs; weight; 
gravity. 

The oil and fpirit place themfelves under or above one an¬ 
other, according as their ponderoufnefs makes them fwim or 


Boyle. 
Ainfworth. 


fink. 

Po'ndweed. n.f A plant. 

Po'nent. adj. [ponente, Italian.] Weftern. 

Thwart of thefe, as fierce, 

Forth rufh the levant and the ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr. Milton’s Bar. Lojl , b. x.' 

Po'niard. n.f. [poignard,Yr. pugio , Lat.] A dagger 3 a fhort 
ftabbing weapon. 

She jpeaks poniards , and every word ftabs. Shakefp. 

Melpomene would be reprefented, in her right hand a naked 
poniard. Peacham on Drawing. 

Poniards hand to hand ' 

Be banifh’d from the field, that none fhall dare 
With fhortned fword to flab in clofer war. Dryden. 

To Po'niard. v. a. [poignardier, French.] To ftab with a 
poniard. 

Pcnk. n.f. [Of this word I know not the original.] A noc¬ 
turnal fpirit ; a hag. 

Ne let the ponk, nor other evil fprights, 

Ne let mifehievous witches. Spenfer. 

Po'ntage. n.f. [pons, pontis, bridge.] Duty paid for the re¬ 
paration of bridges. 

In right of the church, they were formerly by the common 
law difeharged from pontage and murage. Aylijfe. 

Po'ntiff. n.f. [pontife, Fr. pontifex, Latin.] 

1. A prieft ; a high prieft. 

Livy relates, that there were found two coffins, whereof 
the one contained the body of Numa, and the other, his 
books of ceremonies, and the difeipline of th e pontiff's. Bacon. 

2. The pope. 

Pontifical, adj. [pontifical, Fr. pontficalis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to an high prieft. 

Popifh. 

It were not amifs to anfwer by a herald the next pontifical 
attempt, rather fending defiance than publifhing anfwers. Ral. 

The pontifical authority is as much fuperior to the regal, 
as the fun is greater than the moon. Baker. 

3. Splendid 3 magnificent. 

Thus did I keep my perfon frefh and new, 

My prefence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er feen, but wonder’d at. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. [From pons and facio .] Bridge-building. This fenfe is, I 
believe, peculiar to Milton, and perhaps was intended as an 
equivocal fatire on popery. 

Now had they brought the work by wond’rous art 
Pontifical, a ridge of pendent rock 

Over the vex’d abyfs. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. x. 

Pontifical, n.f. [pontficale, Lat.] A book containing rites 
and ceremonies ecclefiaftical. 

What the Greek and Latin churches did, may be feen in 
pontficals , containing the forms for confecrations. South. 

By the pontifical, no altar is to be confccrated without re- 
liques. Stillingfieet. 

PontTfically. adv. [from pontifical.] In a pontifical 
manner. 

Pontificate, n.f. [yontficat, Fr. pontificatus, Lat.] Papacy 3 
popedom. 

He turned hermit in the view of being advanced to the 
pontificate. Addifon . 

Painting, fculpture and archite&ure may all recover them¬ 
felves under the prefent pontificate , if the wars of Italy will 
give them leave. Addfion’s Remarks on Italy. 

Po'ntifice. n.f. [pons and facio.] Bridgework 3 edifice of a 
bridge. 
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He, at the brink of Chaos, near the foot 
Of this new wond’rous pontifice, unhop’d 
Met his offspring dear. Milton’s Par. Lojt, b. X. 

Po'ntlevis. n.f. In horfemanfhip, is a difordeny relilting 
adtion of a horfe in difobedience to his rider, in which lie 
rears up feveral times running, and rifes up lb upon his hind¬ 
legs, that he is in danger of coming over. Bailey. 

PO’NTON. n.f. [French.] 

Ponton is a floating bridge or invention to pafs over water: 
it is made of two great boats placed at fome diftance from 
one another, both planked over, as is the interval between 
them, with rails on their Tides : the whole fo ftrongly built 
as to carry over horfe and cannon. Military E>iel. 

The black prince paffed many a river without the help of 
pontons. Spectator, N 165. 

Po'ny. n.f [I know not the original of this word.] A lmatl 

BoohX.f. [pul, Saxon; pod, Dutch.] A lake of (landing water. 
Mofs, as it cometh of moifture, fo the water muft but 
Aide, and not ftand in a pool. Bacon. 

Sea he had fearch’d, and land, 

From Eden over Pontus, and the pool 

Mseotis. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Love oft to virtuous adls inflames the mind, 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And brufhing o’er, adds vigour to the pool. Dryden. 

The circling ftreams, once thought the pools of blood. 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name fhall fave. Dryden. 
After the deluge, we fuppofe the vallies and lower grounds, 
where the defeent and derivation of the water was not io 
eafy, to have been full of lakes and pools. Burnet. 

Poop. n. f. [pouppe, Fr. puppis, Lat.] The hindmoft part of 
the fhip. 

Some fat upon the top of the poop weeping and wailing, 
till the fea fwallowed them. Sidney , b. ii. 

The poop was beaten gold. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Perceiving that the pigeon had only loft a piece of her 
tail through the next opening of the rocks, they pafted fafe, 
only the end of their poop was bruifed. 

He was openly fet upon the poop of the gaily. 

With wind in poop , the veflel ploughs the fea, 

And meafures back with fpeed her former way. 

POOR. adj. [pauvre,¥r. povre, Spanifh.] 

1. Not rich 3 indigent; neceffitous 3 opprefled with want. 

Poor cuckoldly knave.—I wrong him to call him poor ; 
they fay he hath maftes of money. Shakejpeare . 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 

Will never mark the marble with his name ; 

Go fearch it there, where to be born and die, 

Of rich and poor makes all the hiftory. Pope. 

2. Trifling; narrow; of little dignity, force or value. 

A confervatory of fnow and ice ufed for delicacy to cool 
wine, is a poor and contemptible ufe, in relpebt of other ufes 
that may be made of it. Bacon’s Natural Hfiory. 

How poor are the imitations of nature in common courfe of 
experiments, except they be led by great judgment. Bacon. 

When he delights in fin, as he obferves it in other men, 
he is wholly transformed from the creature God firft made 
him ; nay, has confumed thofe poor remainders of good that 
the fin of Adam left him. South . 

That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea or apo¬ 
logy at the laft day; for it is not for rapin, that men are for¬ 
mally impeached and finally condemned ; but I was an hun¬ 
gry, and ye gave me no meat. Calamy’s Sermons. 

3. Paltry ; mean ; contemptible. 

A poor number it was to conquer Ireland to the pope’s 


Raleigh . 
Knolles. 

Dryden. 


ufe. 


Bacon. 


And if that wifdom ftill wife ends propound. 

Why made he man, of other creatures, king; 

When, if he perifh here, there is not found 
In all the world lb poor and vile a thing ? Davies. 

The marquis, making hafte to Scarborough, embarked in 
a poor veflel. Clarendon , b. viii. 

We have feen how poor and contemptible a force has been 
raifed by thofe who appeared openly. Addif. Freeholder . 

4. Unimportant. 

To be without power or diftinbfion, is not, in my poor 
op nion, a very amiable fituation to a perfon of title. Swift . 

5. Unhappy; uneafy. 

Vext failors curfe the rain. 

For which poor fhepherds pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Vain privilege, poor woman have a tongue 3 
Men can ftand iilent, and refolve on wrong. Dryden. 

6. Mean 3 deprefled ; low 3 dejedted. 

Afoothfayer made Antonius believe, that his genius, which 
otherwife was brave, was, in the prefence of Obtavianus, 
poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

7. [A word of tendernefs.l Dear. 

Poor, little, pretty, flutt’ring thing, 

Muft we no longer live together ? 

And doft thou prune thy trembling wing, 

T o take thy flight thou know’ft not whither ? 


8 . 
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POP 

8. [A word of flight contempt.] Wretched. 

The poor monk never faw many of the decrees and coun¬ 
cils he had occafion to ufe. Baker's Reflect, on Learning. 

9 * Not good ; not fit for any purpofe. 

I have very poor and unhappy brains for drinking : I could 
with courtefy would invent fome other entertainment. Shakefp. 

10. "The Poor. [colledlively.] Thofe who are in the loweft 

rank of the community ; thofe who cannot fubfift but by the 
charity of others ; but it is fometimes ufed with laxity for any 
not rich. J 

From a confin’d well manag’d ftore. 

You both employ and feed the poor. Waller. 

Never any time fince the reformation can fhew fo many 
poor amongft the widows and orphans of churchmen, as this 
particular time. Sprat's Sermons. 

Has God caff thy lot amongft the poor of this world, by 
denying thee the plenties of this life, or by taking them away ? 
this may be preventing mercy ; for much mi (chief riches do 
to the fons of men. South's Sermons. 

The poor dare nothing tell butflatt’ring news. Dryden. 

11. Barren; dry: as, a poor foil. 

12. Lean; ftarved ; emaciated: as, a poor horfe. 

Where juice wanteth, the language is thin, flagging, poor, 
ftarved and fcarce covering the bone. Benj. JohnJ'on. 

13. Without fpirit; flaccid. 

Poorly, adv. [from poor.] 

j. Without wealth. 

Thofe thieves fpared his life; letting him go to learn to 
live poorly. Sidney, b. ii. 

2 . Not profperoufly ; with little fuccefs. 

If you fow one ground with the fame kind of grain, it will 
profper but poorly. Bacon. 

3. Meanly; without fpirit. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended : be not loft 

So poorly in your thoughts. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Nor is their courage or their wealth fo low, 

That from his wars they poorly would retire. Dryden. 

4. Without dignity. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly fatisfy our eyes, 

More by-your number than your light, 

You common people of the fkies; 

What are you when the fun (hall rile. Wotton. 

Poorjohn .n.f A fort of fifh. AinfWorth. 

Poorness, n.f. [from poor.] 

1. Poverty ; indigence; want. 

If a prince fhould complain of the poornefs of his exche¬ 
quer, would he be angry with his merchants, if they brought 
him a cargo of good bullion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Meannefs ; lownefs ; want of dignity. 

The Italian opera feldom finks into a poornefs of language, 
but, amidft all the meannefs of the thoughts, has fomething 
beautiful and fonorous in the expreflion. Addifon. 

There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

3. Sterility ; barrennefs. 

The poornefs of the herbs fhews the poornefs of the earth, 
efpecially if in colour more dark. Bacon. 

Enquire the differences of metals which contain other me¬ 
tals, and how that agrees with the poornefs or riches of the 
metals in themfelves. Bacon. 

Poo'rspirited. adj. [poor and fpirit.] Mean; cowardly. 

Mirvan ! poorfpirited wretch ! thou haft deceiv’d me. Den. 

Poo'rspiritedness. n.f. Meannefs; cowardice. 

A caufe of men’s taking pleafure in the fins of others, is, 
from that meannefs and poorfpiritednefs that accompanies 
guilt. South's Sermons. 

P. p. n. f [poppyfma , Lat.] A fmall fmart quick found. It is 
formed from the found. 

I have feveral ladies, who could not give a pop loud enough 
to be heard at the farther end of the room, who can now 
difeharge a fan, that it Ihall make a report like a pocket- 
piftol. Addifon's Spectator, N° 102. 

To Pop. v. n. [from the noun.] To move or enter with a 
quick, fudden and unexpected motion. 

He that kill’d my king, 

Popt in between th’ election and my hopes. Shakefp. 

A boat was funk and all the folk drowned, favingone only 
woman, that in her firft popping up again, which moft living 
things accuftom, efpied the boat rifen likewife, and floating 
by her, got hold of the boat, and fat aftride upon one of its 
Tides.. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

I ftartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. Addifon. 

As he fcratched to fetch up thought, 

Forth popp'd the fprite fo thin. Swift'sMifcellanies. 

Others have a trick of popping, up and down every moment, 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle fchool-boy. Swift. 

To Pop. v. a. 

X. To put out or in fuddenly, flily or unexpectedly. 

That is my brothers plea. 

The which if he can prove, he pops me out 

At leaft from fair live hundred pound a year. Shakefp. 


Milton, 
;er upon 
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'rior, 
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POP 

He popped a paper into his hand. 

A fellow, finding fomewhat prick him, popt his fin* 
the place. ' p]pa yQn 

The commonwealth popped up its head for tSirH 
under Brutus and Caffius, and then funk for ever. 1 
Did’ft thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinman’s fhop l 7, . 

2. To fhift. Pru 

If their curiofity leads them to afk what they fhould rw 
know, it is better to tell them plainly, that it is a thine th, 
belongs not to them to know, than to pop them off with a 

ralihood. / „ . 4 

POPT? f r* j. t * *1 Loike on Education. 

rUrE. n. J. [papa, Lat. Trocmra,^.] 

1. The bifhop of Rome. 

I refufe you for my judge ; and 
Appeal unto the pope to be judg’d by him. Shakeft 

He was organift in the pope's chapel at Rome. Peacham 
Chriftianity has been more opprefled by thofe that thus 
fought for it, than thofe that were in arms againft it; upon 
this fcore, the pope has done her more harm than the 

^A Uf k‘ .. rn Decay of Piety 

2. A fmall fifh. J ^ 

A pope , by fome called a ruffe, is much like a pearch for 
fhape, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : he is an 
excellent fifh, of a pleafant tafte, and fpawns in April. 

^ Walton s Angler. 

Fo PEDOM. [pope and dom. ] Papacy ; papal dignity. 

That world of wealth I’ve drawn together 
For mine own ends; indeed, to gain th 0popedom. Shakefp. 

Popery, n.f. [from pope,] The religion of tne church of 
Rome. 

Popery for corruptions in dotrine and difeipline, I look 
upon to be the moft abfurd fyftem of chriftianity. Swift , 

Po'peseye. n. J. {pope and eye.] The gland furrounded with 
fat in the middle of the thigh : why fo called I know not. 

Popgun, n.f [pop and gun.] A gun with which children 
play, that only makes a noife. 

Life is not weak enough to be deftroyed by this popgun 
artillery of tea and coffee. " Cbeyne. 

Popinjay, [papegay , Dutch; papagayo, Spanifh.J 

1. A parrot. 

Young popinjays learn quickly to fpeak. AJtham. 

The great red and blue parrot; there are of thefe greater, 
the middlemoft called popinjays , and the leffer called perro- 
quets. Greiv's Mujaum. 

2. A woodpecker. So it feems to be ufed here. 

Terpfichore would be expreffed, upon h.er head a coronet 
of thofe green feathers of the popinjay , in token of that vic¬ 
tory which the mufes got of the daughters of Pierius, who 
were turned into popinjays cr woodpeckers. Peacham . 

3. A trifling fop. 

I, all fmarting with my wounds, being gall’d 
To be fo pefter’d by a popinjay, 

Anfwer’d neglectingly, I know not what. Shakefp. 

Po'pish. adj. [from pope.] Taught by the pope ; relating to 
popery ; peculiar to popery. 

In this fenfe as they affirm, fo we deny, that whatfoever is 
popijh we ought to abrogate. Hooker. 

I know thou art religious, 

With twenty popijh tricks and ceremonies. Shakefp. 

Po'pishly. adv. [from popijh .] With tendency to popery; in 
a popifh manner. 

She baffled the many attempts of her enemies, and entirely 
broke the whole force of that party among her Tubjects, which 
was popijhly affected. Addifon s Freeholder. 

A friend in Ireland, popifoly fpeaking, I believe conftantly 
well difpofed towards me. Pope to Swift. 

Po'plar. n.f [peuplier, Fr. populus, Lat.] A tree. 

The leaves of the poplar are broad, and for the moft part 
angular : the male trees produce amentaceous flowers, which 
have many little leaves and apices, but are barren : the female 
trees produce membraneous pods, which open into two parts, 
containing many feeds, which have a large quantity of down 
adhering to them, and are collected into fpikes. Miller. 

Po is drawn with the face of an ox, with a garland of 
poplar upon his head. Peacham on Drawing. 

All he deferib’d was prefent to their eyes, 

And as he rais’d his verfe, the poplars feem’d to rife. Rojc. 

So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais’d high the head. Pope's Iliad. 

Poppy, n.f. [popij, Sax. papaver, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the poppy, for the moft part, confifts offohr 
leaves, placed orbicularly, and expanded in form of a rofe,-out 
of whole flower cup, confiding of two leaves, rifesthe poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a fruit or pod that is oval or 
oblong, and adorned with a little head, under which, in forne 
fpecies, is opened a feries of holes quite round into the cavity 
of the fruit, which is defended lengthwife with various-leaves 
or plates, to which a great number of very fmall feeds a 
here : of thefe are eighteen fpecies : fome fort is cultivate 
for medicinal ufe ; and fome fuppofe.it to be the.plant whence 
opium is produced. U\s 
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His temples laft with poppies were o’erfpread. 

That nodding feem’d to confecrate his head. Dryden. 

Dr. Lifter has been guilty of miftake, in the reflections 
he makes on what he calls the fleeping Cupid with poppy in 
his hands. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Po'pulace. n.f [populace, Fr. from populus , Lat.] The vul¬ 
gar ; the multitude. 

Now fwarms the populace, a countlefs throng, 

Youth and hoar age tumultuous pour along. Pope. 

The tribunes and people having fubdued all competitors, 
began the laft game of a prevalent populace, to chufe them¬ 
felves a mafter. Swift. 

Po'pul^cy. n.f. [populace, Fr.] The common people; the 
multitude. 

Under colours of piety ambitious policies march, not only 
with fecurity, but applaufe as to the populacy. King Charles. 

When he thinks one monarch’s luft too mild a regiment, he 
can let in the whole populacy of fin upon the foul. D. of Piety. 

POPULAR, adj. [ populaire, Fr. popularis , Lat.] 

1. Vulgar; plebeian. 

I was forry to hear with what partiality and popu'ar heat 
elections were carried in many places. King Charles. 

The emmet join’d in her popular tribes 

Of commonalty. Milton. 

So the popular vote inclines. Milton. 

2. Suitable to the common people. 

Homilies are plain and popular inftructions. Hooker. 

3. Beloved by the people ; plealing to the people. 

It might have been more popular and plauflble to vulgar 
ears, if this firft difeourfe had been fpent in extolling the force 
of laws. Hooker , b. 1. 

Such as were popular, 

And well-deferving, were advanc’d by grace. Daniel. 

The old general was fet afide, and prince Rupert put into 
the command, which was no popular change. Clarendon. 

4. Studious of the favour of the people. 

A ] opular man is, in truth, no better than a proffirute to 
common fame and to the people. Dryden. 

His virtues have undone his country ; 

Such popular humanity is treafon. Addifon's Cato. 

5. Prevailing or raging among the populace : as, a popular di- 
ftemper. 

Popularity, n.f [popularltas, Lat. populante, Fr. from 
^popular.] 

1. Gracioufnefs among the people ; ftate of being favoured by 
the people. 

The beft temper of minds defireth good name and true ho¬ 
nour ; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, fubjection and tyranny. Bacon. 

Your mind has been above the wretched affectation of 
popularity. _ Dryden. 

Admire we then, 

Or popularity, or ftars, or firings, 

The mob’s applaufes, or the gifts of kings. Pope. 

He could be at the head of no factions and cabals, nor at¬ 
tended by a hired rabble, which his flatterers might reprefent 
as popularitySwift. 

2 . Reprefentation fuited to vulgar conception ; what affects the 
vulgar. 

The perTuader’s labour is to make things appear good or 
evil, which as it may be performed by folid reafons, fo it may 
be reprefented alfo by colours, popularities and circumftances, 
which fway the ordinary judgment. Bacon. 

Popularly, adv. [from popular.] 

1. In a popular manner ; fo as to pleafe the crowd. 

The victor knight 

Bareheaded, popularly low had bow’d. 

And paid the falutations of the crowd. 

Influenc’d by the rabble’s bloody will. 

With thumbs bent back, they populary kill. 

2. According to vulgar conception*. 

Nor can we excufe the duty of our knowledge, if we only 
beftow thofe commendatory conceits, which popularly fet forth 
the eminency thereof. Brown's Vulgar £■ rours. 

To PO PULA IT. v. n. [from populus, people.] To breed people. 

When there be great fhoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means of life and fuftentation, it 
is of neceffity, that once in an age they difeharge a portion 
of their people upon other nations. Bacon's EJJaxs. 

Population, n.f. [from populate.] The ftate of a country 
with refpect to numbers of people. 

"The population of a kingdom, efpecially if it be not mown 
down by wars, does not exceed the ftock of the kino-dom, 
which fhould maintain them ; neither is the population to be 
reckoned, only by number; for a fmaller number, that fpend 
more and earn lefs, do wear out an eftate fooner than a 
greater number, that live lower, and gather more. Bacon 

ropuLosiTY. n.f [fcom populous.] Populoufnefs ; multitude 
of people. 

How it conduceth unto popu’ojity, we (hall make bat little 
doubt; there are two main caufes of numerofity in any fpecies; 
a frequent and multiparous way of breeding. " Brown. 


Dryden. 
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POTULOUS. adj [populofus, Lat.] Full of people; mime- 
roufly inhabited. 

A wildernefs is popidous enough, 

So Suffolk had thy heav’nly company. Skakefp. 

Far the greater part have kept 
Their ftation; heav’n yet populous , retains 
Number fufficient to poffefs her realms. Milton . 

Populously, adv. [from populous.] With much people. 

Po pulousness. n. J. [from populous.] The ftate of abound¬ 
ing with people. 

This will be allowed by any that confiders the vaftnefs, the 
opulence, the populoufiejs of this region, with the eafe and 
facility wherewith ’tis governed. Temple's MiJ'cellamcs. 

Po'rcelain. n.f. [porcelaine, Fr. faid to be derived from pour 
cent annees ; becaufe it was believed by Europeans, that the 
materials of porcelain was matured underground one hundred 
years.] 

1. China; china ware; fine difhes, of a middle nature between 
earth and glafs, and therefore femi-pellucid. 

We have burials in feveral earths, where we put divers ce¬ 
ments, as the Chinefe do their porcelain. Bacon. 

We are not thoroughly refolved concerning porcelain or 
china difhes ; that according to common belief, they are made 
of earth, which lieth in preparation about a hundred years 
under ground. Broiun's Vulgar Errours. 

The fine materials made it weak ; 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break. Dryden. 

Thefe look like the workmanfhip of heav’n : 

This is the porcelain clay of human kind, 

And therefore caft into thefe noble molds. Dryden. 

2. [ Portulaca , Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Porch, n.f. [porcbe, Er. portions , Lat.] 

1. A roof fupported by pillars before a door ; an entrance. 

Ehud went forth through the porch, and (hut the doors of 
the parlour. Judges iii. 23. 

Not infants in the porch of life were free, 

The fick, the old, that could but hope a day 

Longer by nature’s bounty, not let ftay. Benj. Johnfon. 

2. A portico ; a covered walk. 

All this done. 

Repair to Forney’s porch, where you fhall find us. Shakefp. 

Po'rcupine. n. f. [pore efpi or epic, Fr. porcofpino, Italian.] 
The porcupine , when full grown, is as large as a moderate 
pig: the quills, with which its whole body^is covered, are 
black on the fhoulders, thighs, Tides and belly ; on the back, 
hips and loins they are variegated with white and pale brown : 
the neck is fhort and thick, the nofe blunt, the noftrils very 
large in form of flits ; the upper lip is flit or cleft as in the 
hare, and it has whifkers like a cat: the eyes are fmall, and 
the ears very like thofe of the human fpecies: the legs are 
fhort, and on the hinder feet are five toes, but only four upon 
the fore feet, and its tail is four or five inches long, befet 
with fpines in an annular feries round it: there is no other 
difference between the porcupine of Malacca and that of Eu¬ 
rope, but that the former grows to a larger fize. Hill. 

This ftubborn Cade 

Fought fo long, till that his thighs with darts 

Were almoft like a fharp-quill’d porcupine. Shakefp ears. 

Long bearded comets ltick 
Like flaming porcupines to their left fldes, 

As they would fhoot their quills into their hearts. Dryden. 
By the black prince of Moncmotapa’s fide were the gjar- 

r^?J: at ‘ a ~ mountain and the quill-darting porcupine. Ar. andPo. 
PORE, n.f [pore, Fr. tto^.] 

1. Spiracle of the fkin ; paliage of perfpiration. 

. Witches, carrying in the air, and transforming themfelves 
into other bodies, by ointments and anointing themfelves all 
°. ver ’ ^7 move a man to think, that thefe fables are 
the eftedts of imagination; for it is certain, that ointments 

do all, if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, 
Inut in the vapours, and fend them to the head extremely. Bac. 

Why was the fight 

To Tuch a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d ? 

So obvious and fo eafy to be quench’d. 

And not, as feeling through all parts diffus’d, 
hat fhe might look at will through every pore. Milton 

2. Any narrow fpiracle or paffage. 

Pores are fmall interfiles between the particles of matter 
which conftitute every body, or between certain aggregates 
or combinations of them. guinc 

From veins of valiies milk and neaar broke ^ 

And honey fweating through the pores of oak. ’ Dryden 

T to P c°nm,‘ h' n f * he T' ck nerve ’ but 1 imagine' por, 

o come by corruption from fome Engliih word.] To look 

tradon lntenfenefs and care; to examine with great at- 

A. n flights are vain ; but that moft vain. 

Which with pam purchas’d, doth inherit pain; 

As painfully to pore upon a book, 

n°i C f Vi* 0f tru,h ’ wliile !rtlth the While 

Doth falfely blind the eyefight, gha :efp. 
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A book was writ, called Tetrachordon, 

The fubjedt new : it walk’d the town a while, 

.Numb’ring good intellects ; now feldom por'd on. Milton. 
The eye grows weary, with poring perpetually on the lame 
thing. Dryderis Dufrefnoy. 

Let him with pedants hunt for praife in books, 

Pore out his life amongft the lazy gownmen. 

Grow old and vainly proud in fancy’d knowledge. Rowe. 

With fharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infcription value, but the ruft adore. Pope. 

He hath been poring fo long upon Fox’s Martyrs, that he 
imagines himfelf living in the reign of queen Marv. Swift. 

The defign is to avoid the imputation of pedantry, to fhew 
that they underftand men and manners, and have not been 
poring upon old unfafhionable books. Swift. 

Po'reblind. adj. [commonly fpoken and written purblind.] 
Nearfighted ; fhortfighted. 

Poreblind men fee belt in the dimmer light, and likewife 
have their fight ftronger near at hand, than thofe that are not 
poreblind, and can read and write fmaller letters ; for that the 
fpirits vifual in thofe that are poreblind are thinner and rarer 
than in others, and therefore the greater light difperfeth 
them. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Po'riness. n.f. [from pory.] Fullnefs of pores. 

I took off the drefiings, and fet the trepan above the frac¬ 
tured bone, confidering th eporinefs of the bone below. JVifem. 
Pori'stick method, n.f. [wo^rnto?.] In mathematicks, is that 
which determines when, by what means, and how many diffe¬ 
rent ways a problem may be folved. Di 5 i. 

PORK, n.f [pore, Fr. porcus , Lat.] Swines flefh unfalted. 
You are no good member of the commonwealth ; for, in 
converting Jews to chriftians, you raife the price of pork. 

Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
All flefh full of nourifhment, as beef and pork , increafe the 
matter of phleg?n. Floyer on the Humours. 

Po rker, n.f [Wornpork.] A hog; a pig. 

Strait to the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkers flept beneath the fun. Pope. 

Po'rkeater. n.f [pork and eater.] One who feeds on pork. 
This making of chriftians will raife the price of hogs ; if 
we grow all to be porkeaters, we fhall not fhortly have a rafher 
on the coals for money. Shakefp. Merck, of Vmice. 

Po'rket. [from pork.] A young hog. 

A prieft appears J 

And offerings to the flaming altars bears ; > 

A porket , and a lamb that never fuffer’d (hears. Dryden. } 
Po'rkling. n.f [from pork.] A young pig. 

A hovel 

Will ferve thee in winter, moreover than that. 

To fhut up thy porklings , thou meaneft to fat. Puffer. 
Poro'sity. n.f [from porous.] Quality of having pores. 

This is a good experiment for the difclofure of the nature 
of colours ; which of them require a finer porofity , and which 
a grofler. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Po'rous. adj. [poreux, Fr. from pore.] Having fmall fpiracles 
or pafiages. 

The rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirft updrawn, 

Rofe a frefh fountain, and with many a rill 

Water’d the garden. Milton's Par. Loft, b. iv. 

Of light the greater part he took, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb, mad e porous to receive 
And drink the liquid light; firm to retain 
Her gather’d beams ; great palace now of light. Milton. 
Porousness, n. f [from porous.] The quality of having 
pores. 

They will forcibly get into the poroufnefs of it, and pafs 
between part and part, and feparate the parts of that thing 
one from another ; as a knife doth a folid lubftance, by hav¬ 
ing its thinneft parts prefled into it. Digby on Bodies. 

PoRPHYRE. \n. f [from Trofld^cc ; porphyrites, Lat. porphyre, 
Po'RPHYRY. ) Fr.] Marble of a particular kind. 

I like beft the porphyry , white or green marble, with a 
mullar or upper ftone of the fame. Peacham on Drawing. 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder light 
but from ftriking on it, its colours vanifh, and produce no 
fuch ideas in us; but upon the return of light, it produces 
thefe appearances again. Locke. 

Po'RPOise. > , r ;jj- Fr .1 The Tea-hog. 

Po RPUS. S J 

Amphibious animals link the terreftrial and aquatick to¬ 
gether ; feals live at land and at fea, and porpoifes have the 
warm blood and entrails of a hog. Locke. 

Parch’d with unextinguifh’d thirft, 

Small beer I guzzle till I burft ; 

And then I drag a bloated corpus 

Swell’d with a dropfy like a porpus. Swift. 

Porpa'ceous. adj. [porraceus, Lat. porrace, Fr.] Greenifh. 

If the lefler inteftines be wounded, he will be troubled 
with porraceous vomiting. JVifeman's Surgery. 

Po'rret. n.f. [porrum, Lat.] A fcallion. 

It is not an eafy problem to rcfolve why garlick, molys 
- 2 


and porrets have white roots, deep green leaves and black 

- feeds - r r . Brown's Vulgar £ mur , 

Porridge, n.f. [more properl y porrage ■, porrata, low Latin' 
from porrum, a leek.] Food made by boiling m P3t ■' 
water; broth. ° Ut 111 

I had as lief you fhould tell me of a mefs of porridge SJ 

Po'rridgepot. n.f [porridge an d pot.] The pot in^u 
meat is boiled for a family. 

Po'rringer. n. f [from porridge.] 

1. A veflel in which broth is eaten. 

A fmall wax candle put in a focket of brafs, then fet U t 
right in a porringer full of fpirit of wine, then fet both the 
candle and fpirit of wine on fire, and you fhall fee the fl ame 
of the candle become four times bigger than otherwife and 
appear globular. Bacon's Nat Hilt 

A phyfician undertakes a woman with fore eyes, who 
dawbs ’em quite wp with ointment, and, while fhe was in 
that pickle, carries off a porringer. B lljirav-c 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring fhow, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. g w ip. 

2. It feems in Shakefpeare ’s time to have been a word of con¬ 
tempt for a headdrefs ; of which perhaps the firft of thefe 
pafiages may fhow the reafon. 

Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak. 

—Why this was moulded on a porringer. Shakefp. 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail’d upon me, till h er 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Porre'ction. n.f [porrettio, Latin.] The a£t of reaching 
forth. & 

Port, n.f [port, Fr. portus , Latin.] 

1. A harbour ; a fafe ftation for fbips. 

Her fmall gondelay her port did make. 

And that gay pair ifliiing on the fliore, 

Difburden’d her. Fairy Dueen, b. ii. 

I fhould be ftill 

Peering in maps for ports, and wavs and roads. Shakefp, 
The earl of Newcastle feized upon that town ; when there 
was not one port town in England, that avowed their obe¬ 
dience to the king. Clarendon , b, viii. 

A weather beaten veflel holds 
Gladly the port. Milton. 

2. [Porta, Lat. pojvce, Sax. porte, Fr.] A gate. 

Shew all thy praifes within the ports of the daughter of 
Sion. Pjahn ix. 14. 

Defcend, and open your uncharged ports. Shakefp. 

He I accufe, 

The city ports by this hath entered. Shakefp. Coriolanui. 

O polifh’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep’ft the ports of (lumber open wide 
To many a watchful night; deep with it now ! 

Yet notfo found, and half fo deeply fweet. 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 

Snores out the watch of'night. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

The mind of man hath two ports ; the one always fre 
quented by the entrance of manifold vanities ; the other de 
folate and overgrown with grafs, by which enter our chari 
table thoughts and divine contemplations. Raleigh , 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth ififu’d. Milton. 

3. The aperture in a fhip, at which the gun is put out. 

At Portfmouth the Mary Rofe, by a little fway of the 
fhip in cafting about, her ports being within fixteen inches of 
the water, was overfet and loft. Raleigh. 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires, 

The vig’rous feaman every port hole plie , 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryden. 

4. [. Port'ce, Fr.] Carriage; air; mien; manner; bearing; 
external appearance ; demeanour. 

In that proud port , which her fo goodly graceth, 
Whiles her fair face fhe rears up to the fky. 

And to the ground her eyelids low embraceth, 

Moft goodly temperature ye may defery. Spenfer. 

Think you much to pay two thoufand crowns, 

And bear the name and port of gentleman ? Shakefp. 

See Godfrey there in purple clad and gold. 

His ftately port and princely look behold. Fairfax, 

Their port was more than human, as they flood; 

I took it for a fairy vifion 

Of fome gay creatures of the element. 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. Milton. 

A proud man is fo far from making himfelf great by nis 
haughty and contemptuous port, that he is ufually pund f 1 
with neglect for it. Collier on Fn *- 

Now lay the line, and meafure all thy court, 

By inward virtue, not external port ; 

And find whom juftly to prefer above 

The man on whom my judgment plac’d my love. Dry e!U 


Thy plumy creft 
Nods horrible, with more terrific port 
Thou walk’d, and feem’ft already in the fight. 


Philips- 

To Port. 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


Shakefp. Rich. II. 


Sandys. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 


POR 

To Port. v. a. [porto, Lat. porter , Fr.] To carry in form. 
Th’ angelick fquadron bright 
Turn’d fiery red, fharpning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported fpears. Milton s Par. Loft, b. iv. 

Po'RTABLE. adj, [portability Lat.] 

1. Manageable by the hand. 

2! Such as may be born along with one. 

The pleafure of the religious maiOs an eafy and portable 
pleafure, fuch an one as he carries about in his bofom, with¬ 
out alarming the eye or envy of the world. South. 

q. Such as is tranfported or carried from one place to another. 

J Moft other portable commodities decay quickly in their ufe; 
but money is by flower degrees removed from, or brought into 
the free commerce of any country, than the greateft part of 
other merchandize. Locke. 

4. Sufferable ; fupportable. 

How light and portable my pains feem now, 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow. 

Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

All thefe are portable 

With other graces weigh’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Po'rtableness. n.f [from portable.] The quality of being 
portable. 

Portage, n.f [portage, Fr.] 

1. The price of carriage. 

2. [From port.] Porthole. 

Lend the eye a terrible afpeCt ; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head. 

Like the brafs cannon. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Po'rtal. n.f [portciil, Fr. po.tella , Italian.] A gate; the 
arch under which the gate opens. 

King Richard doth appear. 

As doth the blufhing difeontented fun 
From out the fiery portal of the eaft. 

Though I fhould run 
To thofe ftxfdofmg portals of the fun ; 

And walk his way, until his horfes fteep 
Their fiery locks in the Iberian deep. 

He through heav’n 

That open’d wide her blazing portals , led 
To God’s eternal houfe direCt the way. 

The fick for air before the portal gafp. 

The portal confifts of a compofite order unknown to the 
ancients. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Po'PvTANCE. n.f [from porter, Fr.] Air; mien; port; de¬ 
meanour. 

There ffepped forth a goodly lady, 

That feem’d to be a woman of great worth, 

And by her flately portance born of heav’nly birth. F. Kju. 
Your loves. 

Thinking upon his fervices, took from you 
The apprehenfion of his prefent portance. 

Which gibingly, ungravely, he did fafhion. Shakefp. 

Porta'ss. n.f [fometimes called portuis, and by Chaucer port- 
hofe.] A breviary ; a prayer book. 

In bis hand his porteffe ftill he bare. 

That much was worn, but therein little red ; 

For of devotion he had little care. Fairy Bjueen. 

An old prieft always read in his />0rta/} mumpfimus domine 
for fumpfimus ; whereof when he was admonifhed, he laid that 
he now had ufed mumpfimus thirty years, and would not leave 
his old mumpfimus for their new fumpfimus. Camden. 

Portcu'llis. 1 n.f. [portecoulijje, Fr. quafi porta claufa.] A 
Po'rtcluse. ) fort of machine like a harrow, hung over the 
gates of a city, .to be let down to keep out an enemy. 

Over it a fair portcullis hong. 

Which to the gate direCtly did incline. 

With comely compafs and compaCture ftrong. 

Neither unfeemly fhort, nor yet exceeding long. F. Fjfu. 
The cannon againft St. Stephen’s gate executed fo well, 
that the portcullis and gate were broken, and entry opened 
into the city. Hayward. 

She the huge portcullis high up drew. 

Which but herfelf, not all the Stygian pow’rs 

Cou’d once have mov’d. Milton. 

Pyrrhus comes, neither men nor walls 
His force fuftain, the torn portcullis falls. Denham. 

The upper eyelid claps down, and is as good a fence as a 
portcullis againft the importunity of the enemy. More. 

'Fhe gates are opened, the portcullis drawn ; 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Come pouring in. Dryden. 

To Po rtcullis. v. a. [from the noun.] To bar; to fhut 

up. 

Within my mouth you have engaol’d my tongue. 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. Shakefp. 

Ported, adj. [porter, Fr.] Borne in a certain or regular 
order. 

They hem him round with ported fpears. Milton . 

To PORTE'ND. v. a. [portendo, Lat.] To foretoken; to 
forefhow as omens. 


Dryden. 

Mon- 


Shakefp. 


POR 

As many as remained, he earneftly exhorteth to prevent 
portended calamities.. Hooker - 

Doth this churlifh fuperfeription 
Portend fome alteration in good will l _ Shakefp . 

A moift and a cool fumrner portendeih a hard winter. Bacon. 

True opener of mine eyes. 

Much better feems this vifion, and more hope 
Of peaceful days portends, than thofe two paft. Milton, 

True poets are the guardians of a ftate, 

And when they fail, portend approaching fate. Rofcommon. 

s The ruin of the ftate in the deftrudfion of the church, is 
not only portended as its fign, but alfo inferred from it as its 
cau f e> South's Sermons. 

Porte'nsion. n.f. [from portend.] The act of foretokening. 
Although the red comets do carry the portenftons of Mars, 
the brightly white fhould be of the influence of Venus. Brown . 

PORTE'NT. n. f [portentum, Lat.j Omen.of ill; prodigy 
foretokening mifery. 

O, what pGrtents are thefe ? 

Some heavy bufinefs hath my lord in hand, 

And I muft know it. Shakefpeare''s Henry IV. 

My lofs by dire portents the god foretold ; 

Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. 

Porte'ntous. adj. [porteniofus, Lat. from portent.] 
ftrous ; prodigious; foretokening ill. 

They are portentous things 
Unto the climate, that they point at. 

This portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch fo like the king 
That was. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Overlay 

With this portentous bridge the dark abyfs. Milton. 

No beaft of more portentous fize 
In the Hercinian foreft lies. Rofcommon . 

Let us look upon them as fo many prodigious exceptions 
from our common nature, as fo many portentous animals, like 
the ftrange unnatural produtftions of Africa. South. 

Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and fome divine 
prognoftick. Glanvi l. 

The petticoat will fhrink at your firft coming to town ; at 
leaft a touch of your pen will make it contract itlelf, and by 
that means oblige feveral who are terrified or aftonifhed at this 
portentous novelty. Addifon's Spectator, N Q 127. 

PO'RTER. n.f [portier, Fr. from porta, Lat. agate.] 

1. One that has the charge of the gate. 

Porter, remember what I give in charge, 

And, when you’ve fo done, bring the keys to me. Shakefp. 

Arm all my houfhold prefently, and charge 
The porter he let no man in till day, Benj, Johnfon. 

Nic. Frog demanded to be his porter, and his ffihmonger, 
to keep the keys of his gates, and furnifh the kitchen. Arb. 

2. One who waits at the door to receive meflages. 

, A fav’rit eporter with his matter vie. 

Be brib’d as often, and as often lie. Pope. 

3. [ Forteur, Fr. from porto, Lat. to carry.] One who carries 
burthens for hire. 

It is with kings fometimes as with porters, whofe packs 
may joftle one againft the other, yet remain good friends 
ftill • How el. 

By porter, who can tel), whether I mean a man who bears 
burthens, or a fervant who waits at a gate ? Watts. 

Po'rterage. n.f. [from porter.] Money paid for carriage. 

Po'rtesse. n.f. A breviary. SeePoRTASS. 

Po'rtglave. n.f [porter and glaive, Fr. and Erfe.] A fword 
bearer. Ainfworth. 

Po'rtgrave. \n.f [porta, L at. and grave, Teut. a keeper.] 

Po'rtgreve. f The keeper of agate. Obfolete. 

Po'rtico. n.f [porticus, Lat. portico, Italian ; portique, Fr.] 
A covered walk ; a piazza. 

The rich their wealth beftow 
On fome expenfive airy portico ; 

Where fafe from fhowers they may be born in ftate. 

And free from tempefts for fair weather wait. Dryden, 

PORTION, n.f [portion, Fr. portio, Latin.] 

1. A part. 

Thefe are parts of his ways, but how little a portion is 
heard of him ? Job xxv i. 14. 

Like favour find the Irifh, with like fate 
Advanc’d to be a portion of our ftate. 

In battles won, fortune a part did claim, 

And foldiers have their portion in the fame. 


Waller. 


Waller. 


Thofe great portions or fragments fell into the abyfs ; fom 


in one potture, and fome in another. 

Pirithous no fmall portion of the war 
Prefs’d on, and (hook his lance. 

2 , A part afligned; an allotment ; a dividend. 
Here their pris n ordain’d and portion fet. 
Shou’d you no honey vow to tafte 
But what the mafter-bees have plac’d 
In compafs of their cells, how fmall 
A portion to ycur fhare would fall ? 


Burnet . 
Dryden. 
Milton . 


Waller . 
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FOR 

Of words they feldom know more than the grammatical 
ConftruCbion, unlefs they are born with a poetical genius, 
which is a rare portion amongft them. Dry den. 

As foon as any good appears to make a part of their portion 
of happinefs, they begin to defire it. Locke. 

When he confiders the manifold temptations of poverty 
and riches, and how fatally it will affeCt his happinefs to be 
overcome by them, he will join with Agur in petitioning 
God for the fafer portion of a moderate convenience. 

Rogers. 

One or two faults are eafily to be remedied with a very 
fmall portion of abilities. Swift. 

3. Part of an inheritance given to a child ; a fortune. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife and war, 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. Prior. 

4. A wife’s fortune. 

To Po'rtion. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide 5 to parcel. 

The gods who portion out 
The lots of princes as of private men, 

Have put a bar between his hopes and empire. Rowe. 

Argos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe. 

Where my Ulyfles and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. Pope. 

2. To endow with a fortune. 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft, 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope. 

Po'rtioner. n.f. [from portion.] One that divides. 

Po'rtliness. n.J'. [from portly, j Dignity of mien; grandeur 
of demeanour. 

Such pride is praife, fuch portlinefs is honour, 

That boldnefs innocence bears in her eyes ; 

And her fair countenance like a goodly banner 
Spreads in defiance of all enemies. Spenfer. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, ful- 
nefs with finenefs, feemlinefs with portlinefs , and currantnefs 
with ftayednefs, how can the language found other than moft 
full of fweetnefs? Camden!s Remains. 

Po'rtly. adj. [from port.] 

X. Grand of mien. 

Rudely thou wrong’ft my dear heart’s defire. 

In finding fault with her too portly pride. Spenfer. 

Your Argofies with partly fail, 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakefp. 

A portly prince, and goodly to the fight, 

He feem’d a fon of Anak for his height. Dry den. 

2 . Bulky; lwelling. 

A goodly, portly man and a corpulent; of a chearful look, 
a pleafing eye, and a moft noble carriage. Shakefp. 

Our houfe little deferves 
The fcourge of greatnefs to be ufed on it; 

And that fame greatnefs too, which our own hands 
Have help’d to make fo portly. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Po'rtmant. n. f. [port and man.] An inhabitant or burgefs, 
as thofe of the cinque ports. Dill. 

Portma nteau. n - f [porte?nanteau. Fr.J A cheft or bag in 
which cloaths are carried. 

I defired him to carry one of my portmanteaus ; but he 
laughed, and bid another do it. . Spectator. 

Po'rtoise. n. f. In fea language, a fhip is faid to ride a por- 
toife , when fhe rides with her yards ftruck down to the 
deck. , Difit. 

Portrait, n. f [pourtrait, Fr.] A picture drawn after the 
life. 

As this idea of perfection is of little ufe in portraits , or the 
refemblances of particular perfons, lo neither is it in the cha¬ 
racters of comedv and tragedy , which are always to be drawn 
with fome fpecks' of frailty, fuch as they have been deferibed 
in hiftory. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

The figure of his body was ftrong, proportionable, beau¬ 
tiful ; and were his picture well drawn, it muft deferve the 
praife given to the portraits of Raphael. 

To Portrait, v. a. [portraire , hr. from the noun.] 1 o 
draw ; to portray. It is perhaps ill copied, and fliould be 
written in the following examples portray. 

In moft exquilite pictures, they blaze and portrait not only 
the dainty lineaments or beauty, but alfo round about fhadow 
the rude thickets and craggy cliffs. Spenfer. 

I portrait in Arthur before he was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private moral virtues. 

0 r Spenfer. 

IVr traiture. n.f [portraiture, Fr. horn portray.] Picture ; 
painted relemblance. 

By the image of my caufe I. fee 
The portraiture of his. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Let fome ftrange myfterious dream. 

Wave at 'his wings in airy ftream 
Of lively portra’ture difplay’d, 

jSoftlv on my eye-lids laid. Milton. 

Herein w;s alio th e portraiture of a hart. Brown . 


P O S 

This is the portraiture of our earth, drawn witln,,, 

flattery. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth 

Her wry-mouth d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confelfors endure. p Qh 

He delineates and gives us the portraiture of a pcr flq 
orator. Baker's Reflexions on LearnW 

To PORTRAY. *. [peurtraire, Fr.J ^ 

1. To paint; to deferibe by picture. 

The Earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be fecn por¬ 
trayed in many places of their church fteepie. qJ‘. ," 

Take a tile, and to portray upon it the city Jerufalem. Ez 

Our Phenix queen was portrayed too bright, 

Beauty alone could beauty take lo right. ^ Dryd-i 

2 . To adorn with pictures. 

Shields 

Various, with boaftful argument portray'd. Milton 

Po'rtress. n.f. [from porter ] A female guardian of a gate 
'Janitrix. 

The portrefs of hell-gate reply’d. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The fhoes put on, our faithful portrefs 
Admits us in to ftorm thefortrefs ; 

While like a cat with walnuts fhod. 

Stumbling at ev’ry ftep fhe trod. Swift's Mifiel. 

Po'rwigle. n.f A tadpole or young frog not yet fully fliaped. 
That black and round fubftance began to grow oval, after 
a while the head, the eyes, the tail to be dilcernible, and at 
iaft to become that which the ancients called gyrinus, we a 
porwigle or tadpole. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Po'ry. adj. [poreux y Yv. from pore.] Full of pores. 

To the court arriv’d th’ admiring fon 
Beholds the vaulted roofs of pory ftone. Pry dm. 

To POSE. v. a. [from pofe, an old word fignifying kravinefi 
or ftupefaciion. gepofe. Skinner.] 

1. To puzzle; to gravel; to put to a ftand or ftop. 

Learning was pos'd, philofophy was fet, 

Sophifters taken in a filher’s net Herbert. 

How God’s eternal fon fhould be man’s brother, 

Pofeth his proudeft intellectual power. Crajhaw. 

As an evidence of human infirmities, I fhall give the fol¬ 
lowing inftances of our intellectual blind nefs, not that I de- 
fign to pofc them with thofe common enigma’s of rnagnetilm. 

Glamed!s Scepf. 

Particularly in learning of languages, there fs leaft occafu n 
for poflng of children. Locke on Education. 

2. To appofe ; to interrogate. 

She in the prefence of others pofed him and fifted him, 
thereby to try whether he were indeed the very duke of York 
or no. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Po'ser. n.f [from pofe.] One that afketh queftions to try 
capacities ; an examiner. 

He that queftioneth much, fhall learn much ; but let his 
queftions not be troublefome, for that is fit for a pofer. Bacon. 

Posi ted. adj. [pofltus , Lat. It has the appearance of a parti¬ 
ciple preter, but it has no verb.] Placed ; ranged. 

That the principle that fets on work thefe organs is nothing 
elfe but the modification of matter, or the natural motion 
thereof thus, or thus poflted or difpofed, is moft apparently 
falfe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Position, n.f [ pofltion , Fr. pofitio, Latin.] 

1. State of being placed ; fituation. 

Iron having flood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by the help of a cork balanced in water, where it may 
have a free mobility, will bewray a kind of inquietude till it 
attain the former pofltion. IVitton. 

They are the happieft regions for fruits, by the excellence 
of foil, the pofltion of mountains, and the frequency of 

ftreams. Temple . 

Since no one fees all, and we have different profpe&s of 
the fame thing, according to our different poftions to it, it ts 
not incongruous to try whether another may not have notions 
that efcaped him. Locke. 

By varying th z pofltion of my eye, and moving it nearer to 
or farther from the direeft beam of the fun’s light, the colour 
of the fun’s refle&ed light conftantly varied upon the fpeculum 
as it did upon my eye. Newton's Opticus. 

We have a different profpetSl: of the fame thing, according 
to the different pofltion of our underftandings toward it. Watts. 

Place ourfelves in fuch a pofltion toward the objeeft, or place 
the objeCt in fuch a pofltion toward our eye, as may give us 
the cleareft reprefentation of it; for a different pofltion greatly 
alters the appearance of bodies. Vv aits s Lognc. 

2. Principle laid down. . ., 

Of any offence or fin therein committed againft God, witn 
what confcience can ye accufe us, when your own peflttons 
are, that the things we obferve fhould every one of theni, e 
dearer unto us than ten thoufand lives. ( Hoo ft • 

Let not the proof of any poj.tions depend on the pojut-ns 
that follow, but always on thofe which go before. WaUu 

3. Advancement of any principle. , 

A fallacious illation is to conclude from th z pofltion of tnc 

antecedent unto th ct pofltion of the confequent, or 

tion of the ccnfequeiK to the remotion of the anteccden.. f 

n 4. [in 
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[In grammar.] The ftate of a vowel placed before two 
confonants, as pompous ; or a double confonant, as axle. 
Positional, adj. [from pofltion.] Refpedting pofltion. 

The leaves of cataputia or fpurge plucked upwards or 
downwards, performing their operations by- purge or vomit; 
as old wives ftill do preach, is a ftrange conceit, aferibingunto 
plants pofitional operations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

POSITIVE. adj. [pofitivus, Lat. pofitif Fr.] ‘ 

Not negative ; capable of being affirmed ; real; absolute. 

The power or bloffom is a poftive good, although the re¬ 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative 
d Bacon. 

& Hardnefs'carries fomewhat more of poftive in it than im¬ 
penetrability, which is negative; and is perhaps more a con¬ 
sequence of folidity, than lolidity itfelf. Locke. 

Whatfoever doth or can exift, or be confidered as one 
thino - , is poftive ; and fo not only Ample ideas and fubftances, 
but modes alfo are poftive beings, though the parts, of which 
they confift, are very often relative one to another. Locke. 

2 . Abfolute j particular ; dire<ft ; not implied. 

As for poftive words, that he would not bear arms againft 
king Edward’s fon ; though the words feem calm, yet it was 
a plain and dire& over-ruling of the king’s title. Bacon. 

3. Dogmatical ; ready to lay down notions with confidence ; 

° ftubborn in opinion. 

I am fometimes doubting, when I might be poftive , and 
fometimes confident out of feafon. Rymer. 

Some poftive perfifting fops we know, 

That, if once wrong, will needs be always fo ; 

But you, with pleafure own your errors paft. 

And make each day a critick on the laft. Pope. 

4. Settled by arbitrary appointment. 

In laws, that which is natural, bindeth univerfally, that 
which is poftive y not fo. Hooker. 

Although no laws but pofitive be mutable, yet all are not 
mutable which be pofitive ; pofitive laws are either permanent 
or elfe changeable, according as the matter itfelf is, concern¬ 
ing which they were made. Hooker. 

Laws are but pofitive love’s pow’r we fee. 

Is nature’s fan&ion, and her firft decree. Dryden. 

5. Having the power to enact any law. 

Not to confent to the enacting of fuch a law, which has 
no view befides the general good, unlefs another law fhall 
at the fame time pafs, with no other view but that of ad¬ 
vancing the power of one party alone; what is this but to 
claim a pofitive voice, as well as a negative. Swift. 

6. Certain; affured. _ Ainfworth. 

Positively, adu. [from pofitive.'] 

j. Abfolutely ; by way of diredt pofition. 

Give me fome breath, fome little paufe, 

Before I pofitively fpeak in this. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed 
good or evil comparatively, and not pofitively or Amply. Bacon. 

2 . Not negatively. 

It is impolfible that any fuccelfive duration fhould be ac¬ 
tually and pofitively infinite, or have infinite fucceflions already 
gone and paft. Bentley's Sermons. 

3. Certainly ; without dubitation. 

It was abfolutely certain, that this part was pofitively yours, 
and could not polfibly be written by any other. Dryden . 

4. Peremptorily; in ftrong terms. 

I would alk any man, that has but once read the bible, 
whether the whole tenor of the divine law does not pofitively 
require humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 

Po'sitiveness. n.f. [from pofitive.] 

1. A&ualnefs ; not mere negation. 

The poftivenefs of fins of commilfion lies both in the habi¬ 
tude of the will and in the executed a<ft too ; whereas the/>0- 
fltivenefs of fins of omifiion is in the habitude of the will 
only. Norris. 

2. Peremptorinefs ; confidence. 

This peremptorinefs is of two forts; the one a magifterial- 
nefs in matters of opinion and fpeculation, the other a pofi- 
tivenefs in relating matters of fa<ft ; in the one we impofe 
upon men’s underftandings, in the other on their faith. 

Government of the Tongue. 
jPositi'vity. n.f [from pofitive.] Peremptorinefs; confi¬ 
dence. A low word. 

Courage and pofetivity are never more neceffary than on 
fuch an occafion ; but it is good to join fome argument with 
Jthem of real and convincing force, and let it be ftrongly pro¬ 
nounced too. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Pc'sitore. n.f [poftura, Lat.] The manner in which any 
thing is placed. 

Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s band who did throw 
the dice, and fuppofing all other things, which did concur to 
the produ&ion of that call, to be the very fame they were, 
there is no doubt but in this cafe the caft is neceffary. Bramh. 
Po'snet. n.f. [from bajfinet, Fr. Skinner.] A little bafon ; 
a porringer ; a fkillet. 

To make proof of the incorporation of filver and tin in 
equal quantity, and alfo whether it yield no foilinefs more 
than filver ; and again whether it will endure the ordinary 
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fire, which belongeth to chaffing-dilhes, pofnets and fuch 

other filver veffels. r 

POSSE, n.f [Latin.] An armed power; from pojje conn - 
tatus y the power of the fhires. A low word. 

The pojfe comitatus, the power of the whole county, is 
legally committed unto him. Bacon. 

As if the paflion that rules, were the fheriff of the place, 
and came with all the pojfe, the undemanding is feized. Locke. 
To POSSE'SS. v. a. [pojfejjus , Lat. pojfeder , Fr.] 

1. To have as an owner ; to be matter of; to enjoy or occupy 

actually. 

She will not let inftru&ions enter 
Where folly now poflijfes ? Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Record a gift. 

Here in the court, of all he dies poffefs'd y 
Unto his fon. Sbakefpeares Merchant of Vmice. 

Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred pojfeffeth and 
poffeflioneth. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

2. To feize ; to obtain. 

The Englilh marched towards the river Elke, intending to 
poffefs a hill called Under-Efke. Hayward. 

3. To give poffeflion or command of any thing ; to make 
matter of. It has of before that which is poffefled; fome¬ 
times anciently with-. 

Is he yet poffeJi y 
How much you would l 

—-Ay, ay, three thoufand ducats. Shakefp. 

This man, whom hand to hand I flew in fight. 

May be poffeffed with fome ftore of crowns. Shakefp. 

This poffefjes us of the moft valuable bleffing of human 
life, friendfhip. Government of the Tongue. 

Seem I to thee fufficiently poffefs'd 
Of happinefs or not, who am alone 

From all eternity? Milton's Par. Lofl y b. viii. 

I hope to poffefs chymifts and corpufcularians of the ad¬ 
vantages to each party, by confederacy between them. Boyle. 

The intent of this fable is to poffefs us of a juft fenfe of 
the vanity of thefe craving appetites. L'EJlrange. 

Whole houfes, of their whole defires poffefl , 

Are often ruin’d at their own requeft. Dryden. 

Of fortune’s favour long poffefs'd y 
He was with one fair daughter only blefs’d. Dryden. 

We poffeffed ourfelves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 
of Milan and the avenue of France in Italy. Addifon. 

Endowed with the greateft perfections of nature, and 
poffeffed cf r-il the advantages of. external condition, Solomon 
could not idappinefs. Prior. 

4. To fill with lomething fixed. 

L is of unfpeakable advantage to poffefs our minds with an 
habitual good intention, and to aim all our thoughts, words 
and actions at fome laudable end. AddiJ'on. 

Thofe, under the great officers, know every little cafe that 
is before the great man, and if they are poffeffed with honeft 
minds, will confider poverty as a recommendation. Addifi 

5. To have power over, as an unclean fpirit. 

Beware what fpirit rages in your breaft 
For ten infpir’d, ten thoufand are poffefl. Rofcommon. 

Infpir’d within, and yet poffefs'd without. Cleaveland. 

I think, that the man is poffeffed. Swift. 

6. To affeCl by inteftine power. 

He’s poffefl with greatnefs. 

And fpeaks not to himfelf, but with a pride 

That quarrels at felf-breath. Shakefp. Troil. and Crefi. 

Let not your ears defpife my tongue, 

Which fhall poffefs them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. Shakefp. 

Poffefl. with rumours full of idle dreams. 

Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. Shakefp . 

What fury, O fon, 

Poffeffes thee, to bend that mortal dart 

Againft thy father’s head ? Milton's Par. Lofl , b. ii. 

With the rage of all their race poffefl , 

Stung to the foul the brothers ftart from reft. Pops. 

Possession, n. f. [poffeffion y Fr. poffeffio y Lat.] 

1. The ftate of owning or having in one’s own hands or power ; 
property. 

He fhall inherit her, and his generation fhall hold her in 
Pffcffion. Eccluf. iv. 16. 

In poffeffion fuch, not only of right, 

I call you. 

2. The thing poflefTed. 

Do nothing to lofe the b&poffeffion of life, that pf honour 
and truth. Temple. 

A man has no right over another’s life, by his having a 
property in land and poffefflons. Locke. 

To Posse ssion. v. a. I o inveft with property. Obfolete. 
Sundry more gentlemen this little hundred poffefleth an.d 
poffeffioneth. Carew. 

Posse ssioner. n.f. [from poffeffion.] Matter; one that has 

the power or property of any thing. 

They were people, whom having been of old freemen and 
poffeffioners , the Lacedemonians had conquered. Sidney. 


Milton. 
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P O S 

POSSESSIVE. adj. [ poJJ'eJJivus , Lat.] Having pOffeffion: 

Po ssessory, adj . \pojJeJJoire^ Pr. from pojfejs .] Having poffeffion. 

This he detains from the ivy much againft his wilJ ; for 
he fhould be the true pojfejfory lord thereof. Howel. 

Posse’s sour. n.f [pofiejjor, 'Lat. pojjejfcur-) Fr.] Owner; 
'matter; proprietor. 

Thou profoundeft hell 

Receive thy new pojfcjfor . Milton. 

A confiderable difference lies between the honour of men 
for natural and acquired excellencies and divine graces* that 
thole having more of human nature in them, the honour doth 
more dire&ly redound to the pojejfor of them. Stilling fleet. 

’T was the intereft of thofe, who thirfted after the poffef- 
fions of the clergy, to reprefent the poJJ'ejfcrrs in as vile colours 
as they could. Atterbury s Sermons. 

P© sset. n . J. [ pofca , -Lat.] Milk curdled with wine or any 
-acid. 

We’ll have a pojfet at the latter end of afeacoal fire. Shak. 

In came the bridemaids with the pojfet) 

The bridegroom eat in fpight. Suckling. 

I allowed him medicated broths, pojfet ale and pearl 
J* u ^ e P* LVifemans Surgery. 

A fparing diet did her health allure; 

Or fick, a pepper pojjet was her cure. Dryden. 

The cure of the ftone confitts in vomiting with pojjet drink, 
in which althea roots are boiled. Floyer on the Humours. 

Increafe the milk when it is diminilhed by the too great ufe 

r of fielh meats, by gruels and pojfet drink. Arbutbnot. 

To Po'sset. v. a. [from the noun.] To turn; to curdle: 
•as milk with acids. Not ufed. 

Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 

The nat’ral gates and allies of the body ; 

And, with a fudden vigour, it doth pojfet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thin and wholefome blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Possibility, n.f [ poJ/iblilite,Fr .] The power of being in 
any manner ; the ttate of being poifible. 

There is no let, but that as often as thofe books are read, 
and need lb requireth, the ttile of their differences may ex- 
prelly be mentioned to bar even all pojfibility of error. Hooker. 

Brother, fpeak with pojfibilities , 

And do not break into thefe woeful extremes. Shakefp. 

Conlider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number 
of pojfibilities ; and confequently could have nothing to re¬ 
commend him to Chrift’s affe&ion. South's Sermons. 

A bare pojfibility , that a thing may be or not be, is no juft 
caufe of doubting whether a thing be or not. Tillotfon. 

According to the multifarioufnefs of this imitability, fo are 
the pojjibilities of being. Norris. 

Example not only teaches us our duty, but convinces us of 
the pojfibility of our imitation. Rogers's Sermons . 

POSSIBLE, adj. [ pojfiblc , Fr. pojfibilis , Lat.] Having the 
power to be or to be done; not contrary to the nature of 
things. 

Admit all thefe impolfibilities and great abfurdities to be 
pojfible and convenient. JVhitgifte. 

With men this is impolfible, but with God all things are 
pojfible. Mat. xix. 26. 

All things are pojfible to him that believeth. Mar. ix. 23. 

Firm we fubfift, but pojfible to fwerve. Milton. 

It will fcarce feem pojfible , that God fhould engrave prin¬ 
ciples in men’s minds in words of uncertain fignification. Locke. 

Set a pleafure tempting, and the hand of the Almighty vi- 
fibly prepared to take vengeance, and tell whether it be pojfible 
for people wantonly to offend againft the law. Locke. 

Po'ssibly. adv. [horn pojfible.’] 

I. By any power really exifting. 

Within the compafs of whieh laws, we do not only com¬ 
prehend whatfoever may be ealily known to belong to the 
duty of all men, but even whatfoever may pojfibly be known 
to be of that quality. Hooker , b. i . f 8. 

Can we pojfibly his love defert ? Milton. 

Perhaps; without abfurdity. 

Pojfibly he might be found in the hands of the earl of Effex, 
but he would be dead firft. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Arbitrary power tends to make a man a bad fovereign, who 


2 . 


might pojfibly have been a good one, had he 


been invefted 
Addifon. 


with an authority circumfcrib’d by laws. 

POST, n.f [pofle, Fr. equis pofltis curfor.] 

I. A hafty meffenger; a courier who comes and goes at ftated 
- times'; commonly a letter carrier. 

In certain places there be always frefh pofls, to carry that 
farther which is brought unto them by the other. Abbot. 

Thee I’ll rake up, the pojl unfandtified 
Of murth’rous lechers. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I fear my Julia would not deign my lines. 

Receiving them by fuch a worthlefs pojl. Shakefp. 

A cripple in the way out-travels a footman, or a pofl out 
of the way. Benj. JohnJ'on s Difcov. 

I fend you the fair copy of the poem on duinels* which I 
fhould not care to hazard by the common pojl. Pope. 


2 . Quick cbulfie ot manner of travelling. This is the f r 
which it is taken; but the expreftion feems elliptical,- 1 ? 
poft, is to ride as a poft, or to ride in the manner of a ^ 
counr en pofle ; whence ShakeJ'peare * to ride in poll J P ° U ’ 

I brought my matter news of Juliet’s death,* 

And then in pojl he came from Mantua 
To this fame monument. Shahfp. R emi0 

Sent from Media pcfl to Egypt. jM l' 

He who rides pojl through an unknown country an!*' 
diftinguilh the fituation of places. ' ’ alln,>t 

3. [Pojte, Fr. from pojitus, Lat.] Situation; feat. ^ 

The waters rile every where upon the furface of the 
earth ; which new pojl, when they had once feized on tlieJ 
would never quit. Burnet's Theory of the Earl 

4. Military ftation. 3 J ‘ Lmth ' 

See before the gate what ftalking ghoft 
Commands the guard, what fentries keep the pofl. Dnd 
As I watch’d the gates, 


Addifon's Cato. 


Lodg’d on my pofl) a herald is arriv’d 
From Caefar’s camp. 

Whatever fpirit carelefs of his charge 
His pojl neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 

Shall feel lharp vengeance. p Q . 

Each of the Grecian captains he reprefents conquering a 
fingie Trojan, while Diomed encounters two at once - and 
when they are engaged, each in his diftinft pojl, he only i s 
drawn fighting in every quarter. p 0 p e 

5. Place; employment; office. ^ ' 

Every man has his pojl alfigned to him, and in that ftation 
he is well, if he can but think himfelf fo. L'Eflrange. 

Falfe men are not to be taken into confidence, nor fearful" 
men into a pofl that requires refolution. L'Eflrange , 

Without letters a man can never be qualified for any conii- 
derable poft in the camp ; for courage and corporal force, un- 
lefs joined with conduct, the ufual effects of contemplation, 
is no more fit to command than a tempeft. Collier. 

While you, my lord, the rural fhades admire, 

And from Britannia’s publick pojls retire. 

Me into foreign realms my fate conveys. Addifon. 

Certain laws, by luff’rers thought unjuft, 

Deny’d a\\ pojls of profit or of trult. Pope. 

Many thoufands there are, who determine the juftice or 
madnefs of national adminiftrations, whom neither God nor 
men ever qualified for fuch a pojl of judgment. Watts. 

6. [Poflis , Lat.] A piece of timber tet eredt. 

The blood they fhall ftrike on the two fid z pojls and upper 
pofl of the houfe. Ex. xii. 7. 

Fir-trees, cypreffes and cedars being, by a kind of natural 
rigour, inflexible downwards, are thereby fitteft for pojls or 
pillars. Wotton's Architefture. 

Pojl is equivocal; it is a piece of timber, or a fwift mef- 
fenger. Watts's Logick. 

To Post. v. n. [pofler , Fr. from the noun.] To travel with 
fpeed. 

I pofled day and night to meet you. Shakefp. 

Will you prefently take horfe with him, 

And with all lpeed pojl with him tow’rds the North ? Shak. 

Pojl fpeedily to my lord, your hufband, 

Shew him this letter. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Mott wicked fpeed, to pofl 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous Iheets. Shakefp. 

Then this, then that man’s aid, they crave, implore; 
Pojl here for help, leek there their followers. Daniel. 
The Turkifti meffenger prefently took horfe, which was 
there in readinefs for him, and pofled towards Conftantinopje 
with as much fpeed as he could. Knolles, 

Themiftocles made Xerxes pofl apace out of Greece, by 
giving out that the Grecians had a purpofe to break his bridge 
of fhips athwart the Hellefpont. Bacon's EJJays. 

Wer’t thou of the golden-winged hoft, 

Who having clad thyfelf in human weed. 

To earth from thy prefixed feat did’ft pofl. 

Thoufands at his bidding fpeed, 

And pofl o’er land and ocean without reft. 

With fongs and dance we celebrate the day ; 

At other times we reign by night alone, 

And pofling through the Ikies purfue the moon. 

No wonder that paftorals are fallen into difefteem; 1 Lee 
the reader already unealy at this part of Virgil, counting the 
pages, and pojling to the TEneis. Wdj)> 

This only object of my real care. 

In fome few pojling fatal hours is hurl’d 

From wealth, from pow’r, from, love and from the work. 

v Prior . 

To Post. v. a. 

1 . To fix opprobrioufly on polls. 

Many gentlemen, for their integrity in their votes, were, 
by pofling their names* expofed to the popular calumny a n 
fury. King Charleu 

On pain of being pofled to your forrow, ... 

Fail not, at four, to meet me. J; . 

2. To place; 


Milton, 

Milton. 


Dryden. 
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2. \ Pofler, Fr.] To place; to ftation; to fi*. 

L * The confcious prieft, who was fuborn’d before* 

Stood ready pojled at the poftern door. . Dryden. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his enquiry into 
any fciehces, puts himfelf on that fide, and pojls himfelf in a 
party, which he will not quit till he be beaten out. Locke. 

V When a man is pojled in the ftation of a minifter, he is 
fure, befide the natural fatigue of it, to incur the envy of 
fome, and the difpleafiire of others. Addifon's Freeholder. 

To regifter methodically; to tranferibe from one book into 
^ another. A term common among merchants. 

You have not pofled your books thefe ten years ; how 
fliould a man of bulinefs keep his affairs even at this rate ? 

Arbutbnot. 

a To delay. Obfolete. 

I have not ftopt mine ears to their demands. 

Nor pofled off their fuits with flow delays ; 

Then why fhould they love Edward more than me. 

Shakefpeare. 

Postage, n.f [from pofl.] Money paid for conveyance of 
a letter. 

Fifty pounds for the poflage of a letter! to fend by the 
church, is the deareft road in Chriftendom. Dryden. 

Postboy, n.f [pofl and hoy.] Courier; boy that rides poft. 
This genius came 'thither in the fhape of a poflboy , and 
cried out, that Mons was relieved, Tatler. 

To Postdate, v. a. [pofl , after* Lat. and date.] To date 
later than the real time. 

Postdiluvian, adj. [pofl and diluvium) Lat.] Pofteriour to 
the flood. . 

Take a view of the pofldiluvian ftate of this our globe, 
how it hath ftood fot* thislaft four thoufand years. Woodw. 
Postdiluvian, n.f [pojl and diluvium, Lat.] One that 
lived lince the flood. 

The antidiluvians lived a thoufand years ; and as for the 
age of the pojldiluvians for fome centuries, the annals of 
Phoenicia, Egypt and China agree with the tenor of the fa- 
cred ftory. Grew 'j Cofmol. b . iv. 

Po'ster. n.f [from pofh] A courier; one that travels haftily. 
Weird fitters hand in hand. 

Pollers of the fea and land* 

Thus do go about. Shakefp. flacbetb. 

POSTE'RIOR. adj. [poflerior) Lat. poflerieur , Fr.] 

1. Happening after ; placed after ; following. 

Where the anterior body giveth way, as faftas the poflerior 
cometh on, it maketh no noife, be the motion never fo 
great. Bacon. 

No care was taken to have this matter remedied by the ex¬ 
planatory articles, poflerior to the report. Addifon . 

Hcfiod was poflerior to Homer. ' • Broome. 

This orderly difpofition of things includes the ideas of 
prior, poflerior and fimultaneous. Watts's Logick. 

2 . Backward. 

And now had fame’s poflerior trumpet blown. 

And all the nations fummon’d. Dunciad, b. iv. 

Poste’rioRs. n.f [ j pofteriora , Lat.] The hinder parts. 

To raile one hundred and ten thoufand pounds, is as vain 
as that of Rabelais, to fqueeze out wind from thepojleriors of 
a dead afs. Swift. 

Posteriority, n.f. [poflerioritfYv, from poflerior,] The 
ftate of being after ; oppoiite to priority. 

Although the condition of fex and pofleriority of creation 
might extenuate the error of a woman, yet it was unexcufable 
in the man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

There muft be a pofleriority in time of every compounded 
body, to thefe more fimple bodies out of which it is con- 
ftituted. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Posterity, n.f [ poflerite , Fr. pofteritaS) Lat.] Succeeding 
generations; defendants : oppofed to anceftors. 

It was faid. 

It fhould not ftand in thy poflerity ; 

But that myfelf fhould be the father 

Of many kings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Since arms avail not now that Henry’s dead ! 

Pojlerity await for wretched years. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Pojlerity inform’d by thee might know. Milton. 

Thqir names fhall be tranfmitted to pojlerity) and fpoken of 
through all future ages. Smalridge's Sermons. 

'Fo th’ unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 

Heav’n gives pojlerity t’ avenge the deed. Pope. 

Po’ster n. n.f. [ pot-erne , Fr. poflernC) Dutch ; janua poflica) 
Lat.] A fmall gate ; a little door. 

E’re dawning light 

Difcover’d had the world to heaven wide. 

He by a privy poftern took his flight. 

That of no envious eyes he mote be fpy’d. Fa. Ejueen. 
Go on, good Eglamour, 

Out at the pojlern by the abby wall. Shakefpeare. 

By broken bywayes did I inward pafs. 

And in that window made a pojlern wide. Fairfax. 

Thefe iflued into the bale court through a privy pojlern) 
and fharply vifited the affailants with halberds. Hayward. 


PCS 

Great Britain hath had by his majefty 2 ftrohg addition J 
the pojlcni) by which we were lb olten entered and furprifed, 
is now m ade up. } Raleigh's F.Jfaysi 

The confcious prieft, who was fuborn’d before, 

Stood ready potted at the pojlern door. Dryden. 

If the nerves, which are the conduits to convey them Irom 
without to the audience in the brain, be fo difordered, as not 
to perform their functions, they have no pojlern to be ad¬ 
mitted bv, no other ways to bring themfeives into view. Locke. 
A private poftern opens to my gardens 
Through which the beauteous captive might remove. Rotvei 
Post existence, n.f [pojl and exijlence.] Future exiftence. 
As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women from 
the dobtrine of pre-exiftente, fome of the ancient philolb- 
phers have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies 
from a notion of the foul’s pojl exijlence. Addifon s Sped?. 

PostH.a’cknEY. n.f [pofl and hackney.] Hired pofthorfes. 
Efpying the French ambaffador with the king’s coach at¬ 
tending him, made them balk the beaten road and teach pojF 
hackneys to leap hedges. Wotton, 

Posthaste, n.f [pofl and hajle.] Hafte like that of a cou- 


Shakefp . 


ner. 

This is 

The fource of this our watch, and the chief head 
Of this pojlhajle and romage in the land. 

The duke 

Requires your hafte, pojlhajle appearance, 

Ev’n on the inftant. Shakefp. Othello. 

This man tells us, that the world waxes old, though not in 
pojlhajle. Hakewill on Providence. 

Posthorse, n.f [/> oft and horfe.] A horfe ftationed for the 
ufe of couriers. 

He lay under a tree, while his fervants weFe getting frefti 
poflhorjes for him. Sidney) b. ii. 

He cannot live, I hope ; and muft not die. 

Till George be pack’d with poflhorfe up to heav’n Shakefp. 
Xaycus was forthwith befet on every fide and taken prifo- 
ner, and by pofthorfes conveyed with all fpeed to Conftan- 
tinople. Knolles's Hijftory of the ‘Turks . 

Po sthquse. n.f [pofl and houfe.] Poft office; houfe where 
letters are taken and difpatched. 

An officer at the poftboufe in London places every letter he 
takes in, in the box belonging to the proper road. Watts . 

Po'sthumous. adj. [poJibumuS) Lat. pofthume) Fr.] Done* 
had; or publilhed after one’s death. 

In our prefent miferable and divided condition, how juft 
foever a man’s pretenfions may be to a great or blamelefs re¬ 
putation; he muft, with regard tb his pojlhumcus charabfer, 
content himlelf with fuch a confideration as induced the fa¬ 
mous Sir Francis Bacon, after having bequeathed his foul to 
God, and his body to the earth, to leave his fame to foreign 
nations. Addifon's Freeholder , N y 35. 

Po'stick. adj. [poflicuS) Lat.] Backward. 

The pojlick and backward pofition of the feminine parts in 
quadrupeds can hardly admit the lubftitution of malculine ge¬ 
neration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

PO'STIL. n. f [poflilk) Fr. pofl ilia) Lat.] Glols ; marginal 
notes. 

To Po'stil. v. a. [from the noun.] To glofs; to illuftrate 
with marginal notes. 

I have feen a book of account of Empfori’s* that had the 
king’s hand almoft: to every leaf by way of figning, and was 
in fome places pofliUed in the margin with the king’s hand. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Posti'ller. n.f [from pojlil. ] Onewhogloffes or illuftrates 
with marginal notes. 

It hath been obferved by many holy writers* commonly 
delivered by poflillers and commentators. Brown , 

Hence you phantaftick poflillers in fong, 

My text defeats your art, ties nature’s tongue. Cleaveland . 
Posti'lion. n.f [pojlillon) French.] 

1. One who guides the firft pair of a let of fix horfes in a cdachi 

A young batchelor of arts came to town recommended to 
a chaplain’s place ; but none being vacant, modeftly accepted 
of that of apofiilion. Tatler) N° 52. 

2. One who guides a poft: chaife. 

Postlimi'nious. adj. [pojlliminium) Lat.] Done or contrived 
fubfequently. 

T he reafon why men are fo fhort and weak in governing, 
is, becaufe moft things fall out to them accidentally, and 
come not into any compliance with their pre-conceiv’d ctids, 
but are forced to comply lubfequently, and to ftrike in with 
things as they fall out, by pojlliminious after-applications of 
them to their purpofes. South's Sermons . 

Postma ster. n.f. [poft and mafler.] One who has charge 
of publick conveyance of letters. 

I came yonder at Eaton to marry Mrs. Anne Page ; and 
’tis a pojlmajler' s boy. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor . 

Without this letter, as he believes that happv revolution 
had nevet been efteited, he prays to be made poftmaftef 
general. Spectator, N° 629. 

Postmaster- 
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P o s 


He who prefides over the 
Being in the 


Postma'ster-general. n.f 
pofts or letter carriers. 

Postmeridian, adj. [pojlmeridianus, Lat.] 
afternoon. 

Over hafty digeftion is the inconvenience of pojlmeridian 
_ nee P- Bacon’s Nat. Hiji. 

Postoffice, n.f. [pojl and office.] Office where letters are 
delivered to the poft ; a pofthoufe. 

If you don’t fend to me now and then, the pojloffice will 
think me of no confequence; for I have no correlpondent 
but y° u - _ Gay to Swift. 

If you are fent to the pojlojjice with a letter, put it in care- 

, Swift. 

To Postpo ne. v. a. £ pofipono , Lat. pojlpofer , Fr.I 

1. To put off; to delay. 

You vrou’d poflpone me to another reign. 

Till when you are content to be unjuft. Dry den. 

The moft trifling amufement is fuffered to pojipone the one 
thing neceffary. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. To fet in value below fometbing elfe. 

All other confiderations fliould give way, and be pojlponed 
to this. Locke on Education. 

Postscript, n.f. [poji and fcriptum, Lat.] The paragraph 
added to the end of a letter. 

I think he prefers the publick good to his private opinion ; 
and therefore is willing his propofals fhould with freedom be 
examined : thus I underftand his pojifcript. Locke. 

One, when he wrote a letter, would put that which was 
moft material in the pojifcript. Bacon's EJfays. 

The following letter I fhall give my reader at length, with¬ 
out either preface or pojifcript. Addifon's Spectator. 

Your faying that I ought to have writ a pojifcript to Gay’s, 
makes mejfiot content to write lefs than a whole letter. Pope. 
1 o PO STULA 7 E. v. a. [pojiulo , Lat. poJiuler y Fr.j To 
beg or affume without proof. 

7 hey moft powerfully magnify God, who, not from pojiulated 
and precarious inferences, entreat a courteous affent, but from 
experiments and undeniable effe&s. Brown. 

Po'stulate. n. f. [pojlulatum, Lat.] Pofition fuppofed or 
affumed without proof. 

This we fhall induce not from pojlulatcs and intreated 
maxims, but from undeniable principles. Brown. 

Some have caft all their learning into the method of mathe¬ 
maticians, under theorems, problems and pojiulates. Watts. 
Postula'tion. n.f. [pojiulatio , Lat. pojiulation , Fr. from 
pojiulate.] The a£t of fuppofing without proof; gratuitous 
affumption. 

A fecond pojiulation to elicit my affent, is the veracity of 
him that reports it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

PoStulatory. adj. [from pojiulate.] 

1. Affuming without proof. 

2. Affumed without proof. 

Whoever fhall perufe the phytognomy of Porta, and ftriCHy 
obferve how vegetable realities are forced into animal repre- 
fentations, may perceive the femblance is but pojlulatory. Brq. 
PoSture. n.f [pojlure , Fr. pofitura , Latin.] 
j. Place; fttuation. 

Although thefe ftudies are not fo pleafing as contemplations 
phylical or mathematical, yet they recompenfe with the ex¬ 
cellency of their ufe in relation to man, and his nobleft pojlure 
and ftation in this world, a ftate of regulated fociety. Hale. 

According to the pojlure of our affairs in the laft campaign, 
this prince could have turned the balance on either fide. Addif 
2. Voluntary collocation of the parts of the body with refpeCt 
to each other. 

He ft arts, 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait 
Springs out into faft gait; then flops again. 

Strikes his breaft hard, and then anon he cafts 

His eyes againft the moon, in moft ftrange pojiures. Shak. 

W here there are affections of reverence, there will be po¬ 
jiures of reverence. South's Sermons. 

The pojlure of a poetick figure is the defeription of his he¬ 
roes in the performance of fuch or fuch an atftion. Dry den. 

In the meaneft marble ftatue, one fees the faces, pojlwes , 
airs and drefs of thofe that lived fo many ages before us. Add. 

3* State ; dilpofition. 

The lord Hopton left Arundel-caftle, before he had put it 
into the good pojlure he intended. Clarendon, h. viii. 

I am at the lame point and pojlure I was, when they forced 
me to leave Whitehall. * King Charles. 

In this abjeCt pojlure have ye fwom 
T* adore the conqueror. Milton. 

The feveral pojiures of his devout foul in all conditions of 
life, are difplayed with great fimplicity. Atterbury. 

To Posture, v. a. [from the noun.] To put in any par¬ 
ticular place or difpofition. 

The gillfins are lb pojlured , as to move from back to belly 
and c contra. Greiu. 

POSTU LA'TUM. n. f. [Latin.] Pofition affumed without 
proof. 

Calumnies often refuted, are the pojlulatums of fcriblers, 
upon which they proceed as upon firft principles. Addijon. 
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When the Undents have accomplifted themfelves a,- 
. Jrt > the y to be delivered into the hands of a ki„j V hls 
Jiuremafier. o “ * 

Po'SY. n.f [contracted from poefy.] ' ° T ’ ^ 3 °J- 

1. A motto on a ring. 

A paltry ring. 

That fhe did give me, whole pofy was. 

Like cutler’s poetry ; 

Love me and leave me not. Shakefp. Merch of V n 
You have chofen a very fhort text to enlarge ,unon r 
fhould as foon expeft to fee a critick on the poly of , L n ’ * 
on the inlcription of a medal. 

2. A bunch of flowers. Of unknown derivation. ’ ° n ' 

Withftore of vermeil roles, 

To deck their bridegroom’s pofies. o, , 

We make a difference between fuffering thiflles tom™ 
among us, and wearing them for pofies. 

PoT * IP 0 ** m tbe fenles, and Dutch; potte , Ifl^- 

U1CK. - I 

I. A veffel in which meat is boiled on the fire. 

Toad that under the cold ftone 
Swelter’d, venom fleeping got; 

Boil thou firft i’th’ charmed pot . Shakefp. Macbeth 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulle would run, 

..vSSESsar- 

The woman left her water pot , and went her wav. %/>« 

3. Veffel made of earth. ^ 

Whenever potters meet with any chalk or marl mixed with 
their clay, though it will with the clay hold burning yct 
whenever any water comes near any fuch pots after they are 
burnt, both the chalk and marl will flack and fpoil their 
ware. Mortimer's Hujbandry, 

4. A fmall cup. 

But that I think his father loves him not, 

I’d have him poifon’d with a pot of ale. Shakefp. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays. 

Upon two diftant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or ftale. Prior. 

A foldier drinks his pot, and then offers payment. Swift, 
g. To go to Pot. To be deftroyed or devoured/ A lowphrale. 
The fheep went firft to pot, the goats next, and after them 
the oxen, and all little enough to keep life together. L'Ejl. 

John’s ready money went into the lawyers pockets; then 
John began to borrow money upon the bank ftock, now and 
then a farm went to pot. Arbuthnot's Hiji. of J. Bull. 

To Pot. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To preferve feafoned in pots. 

Potted fowl and fifh come in fo faft. 

That ere the firft is out, the fecond ftinks, 

And mouldy mother gathers on the brinks. Dryden . 

2. To inclofe in pots of earth. 

Pot them in'natural, not forced earth ; a layer of rich 
mould beneath, and about this natural earth to nourifh the 
fibres, but not fo as to touch the bulbs. Evelyn. 

Acorns, maft and other feeds may be kept well, by being 
barrelled or potted up with moift fand. Mortimer. 

PO'TABLE. adj. [potable , Fr, potabilis , Lat.] Such as may 
be drank; drinkable. 

Thou beft of gold are worft of gold. 

Other lefs fine in carrat, is more precious, 

Preferving life in med’eine potable. Shakefpeare. 

Dig a pit upon the fea fhore, fomewhat above the high 
water mark, and fink it as deep as the low water mark; and 
as the tide cometh in, it will fill with water frefh and 
potable. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The faid potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of 
being agglutinated and affimilated to the innate heat. Harvey. 
Where folar beams 

Parch thirfty human veins, the damafk’d meads 
Unforc’d difplay ten thoufand painted flow’rs 
TJfeful in potables. Philips. 

Po'tableness. n.f. [frompotable.'] Drinkablenefs. 

Po'tager. n.f. [from pottage.] A porringer. 

An Indian difh or potager, made of the bark of a tree, 
with the fides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
twiggen-work. Grew's Mufceum. 

Pota'rgo. n.f. A Weft Indian pickle. 

What lord of old would bid his cook prepare 
Mangos, potargo, champignons, cavarre. King. 

Po'tash. n.f. [potajfe, Fr.] 

Potajh, in general, is an impure fixed alcaline fait, nr ad e 
by burning from vegetables : we have five kinds of this la t 
now in ufe ; i. The German potajh , made from burnt woo » 
and commonly fold under the name of pearlafhes. 2. J he 
Spanifh called barilia, made by burning a fpecies of kaw, a 
plant which the Spaniards fow in the fields as we do corn, 
q. The home-made potajh. made from fern and other ufeleis 
^ plants, 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


POT 

plants, colle&ed in large quantities and burnt. 4. The 
Swedifh, and 5. Ruffian kinds,, with a volatile acid matter 
combined with them; but the Ruffian is ftronger than the 
Swedifh, which is made of decayed wood only : potajh is of 
great ufe to the manufacturers of foap and glafs, to bleachers 
and to dyers ; it is alfo an ingredient in fome medicinal com- 
pofitions, but the Ruffian potajh is greatly preferable to all the 
other kinds. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Chefhire rock-falt, with a little nitre, allum and potajh, is 
the common flux ufed for the running of the plate-glafs. 

Woodward on Fojfils , 

Pota'tion. n.f. [potatio, Lat.] Drinking bout; draught. 

Roderigo, 

Whom .love hath turned almoft the wroiig fide out 
To Defdemona, hath to night carouz’d 
Potations pottle deep. Shakefp. O'thello. 

If I had a thoufand fons, the firft human principle I would 
teach them, fhould be to forfwear thin potations, and to ad¬ 
rift themfelves to fack. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Pota'to. n.f. [I fuppofe an American word.] An efciilent 
root. 

The red and whit t potatoes are the moft common efculent 
roots now in ufe, and were originally brought from Virginia 
into Europe. Miller . 

On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine, 

And with potatoes fat their wanton fwine. Waller. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftinefs upon 
butter-milk and potatoes . Swift ; 

Leek to the Welch, to Dutchmen butter’s dear, 

Of Irifh fwains potatoe is thechear; 

Oats for their feafts the Scottifh fhepherds grind* 

Sweet turnips are the food of Blouzelind ; 

While fhe loves turnips, butter I’ll defpife, 

Nor leeks, nor oatmeal, nor potatoe pri2e. Gay . 

Potbe llied, adj. [pot and belly.] Having a fwoln paunfch. 
Potbe'lly. n.f. [pot and belly.] A fwelling paunch. 

He will find himfelf a forked fhadling animal and a pot¬ 
belly. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Potch. v. a. [pocher, Fr. to thruft out the eyes as with 
the thumb;] 
j. To thruft; to pufh; 

Where 

I thought to crufh him in an equal force. 

True fword to fword; I’ll potch at him fome V/ay, 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

2 . [ Pocher , Fr.] To poach ; to boil flightly; 

In great wounds, it is neceffary to obferve a (pare diet, as 
panadoes or a potched egg ; this much availing to prevent in¬ 
flammation. Wifemaris Surgery. 

Po'tcompanion. n.f A fellow drinker; a good fellow at 
caroufals. 

Po'tency. n.f. [potetitiai Lat.] 
j. Power; influence. 

. Now arriving 

At place of potency and fway o’th’ ftate, 

If he fhould ftill malignantly remain 

Faft foe to the plebeians, your voices might 

fee curfes to yourfelves. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

I would I had your potency. Shakefp , 

Thou haft fought to make us break our vow. 

To come betwixt our fentence and our power. 

Which nor our nature nor our place can bear. 

Our potency make good. Shakefpeare. 

By what name fhall we call fuch an one, as exceedeth God 
in potency. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

2. Efficacy ; ftrength. 

Ufe can matter the devil, or throw him out 
With wond’rous potency. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

POTENT, adj. [potens, Latin.] 

1. Powerful; forcible; ftrong; efficacious. 

There is nothing more contagious than fome kinds of har¬ 
mony ; than fome nothing more ftrong and potent unto 
g°°d* Hooker. 

Why ftand thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 

Cry havock, kings ; back to the ftained field. 

You equal patents, fiery kindled fpirits ! Shakefp. 

I do believe. 

Induc’d by potent circumftances, that 

You are mine enemy. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Here’s another 

More potent than the firft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes; they 
fhould infer the fame conclufion, were it not that tire confpi- 
ration of iittereft were too potent for the diverfity of judg- 

ment * Decay of Piety. 

When by command 
Mofes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the fea ; the fea his rod obeys. Milton. 

Verfes are the potent charms we ufe, 

Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. Waller. 

7 he magittrate cannot urge obedience upon fuch potent 
grounds, as the minifter can urge difgbedience. South. 


for 

How the effluvia of a magnet can be fo rare and fubtil£, fS 
to pafs through a plate of glafs without aiiy refiftaric6 or di¬ 
minution of their force, and yet fo potent as to turn a magne- 
tick needle through the glafs. Newton's Opticku 

The chemical preparations are more vigorous and potent^ in 
their effe&s than the galenical. Baker. 

Cyclop, fmee human flefh has been thy feaft, 

Now drain this goblet potent to digeft. Pope'. 

2. Having great authority or dominion : as, potent monarchs. 

Po'tentate. n.f. [potentat, Fr.j Monarch; prince; fove- 
reign. 

This gentleman is come to me. 

With commendations from great potentates'. Shakefp . 

Kings and mightieft potentates muft die. ShukeJp . 

Thefe defences are but complitnents; 

To dally with confining potentates . Daniel. 

All obey’d the fuperior voice 
Of their great potentate ; for great indeed 
His name, and high wds his degree in heav’ri. JlAdton . 

. Exalting him nbtonly above earthly princes and potentates, 
but above the higheft of the celeftial hierarchy. Boyle. 

Each potentate, as wa/y fear, or ftrength. 

Or emulation urg’d, his neighbour’s bounds 

Invades. Philips . 

Potential, ddj. [potenciel, Fr. potentials, Latin.] 

1. Exifting in poffibility, not in adl. 

This potential and imaginary materia prima cannot exift 
without form. Raleigh's Hiji. of the World. 

2 . Having the effedl without the external ddtual property. 

The magnifico is much belov’d, 

And hath in his effeeft a voice potential. 

As double as the duke’s. Shakefp. Othello. 

Ice doth not only fubmit unto actual heat, but indureth 
not the potential calidity of maily waters. Brown . 

3. Efficacious; powerful: 

Thoti muft make a dullard of the world. 

If they not thought the profits of my death 

Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 

To make thee leek it. Shakefp.. 

4. In grammar, potejitial is a mood denoting the poffibility of 
doing any adtion. 

Potentiality, n.f [from potential.] Poffibility; not ac¬ 
tuality. 

Manna reprefented to every man the tafte himfelf did like, 
but it had in its own potentiality all thofe taftes and difpo- 
fitions eminently. Taylor's Worthy Convnunicant * 

God is an eternal fubftance and aeft, without potentiality 
and matter, the principle of motion, the caufe of nature. Still. 

The true notion of a foul’s eternity is this, that the future 
moments of its duration can never be all paft and prefeht; 
but ftill there will be a futurity and potentiality of more for 
ever and ever. Be?itley's Sermons. 

Potentially, adv. [from potential.] 

j. In power or poffibility ; not in ad or pofitively. 

This duration of huhian fouls is only potentially infinite ; 
for their eternity confifts only in an endlefs capacity of Conti¬ 
nuance without ever ceafing to be in a bbundlefs futuKty, that 
can never be exhaufted, or all of it be paft or prefent; but 
their duration can never be pofitively and a&ually eternal, 
becaufe it is rhoft manifeft, that no moment can ever be af- 
figned, wherein it fhall be true, that fuch a foul hath then 
adually fuftained dn infinite duration. Bentley . 

2. In efficacy; not in aduality. 

They fhould tell us, whether only that be taken out of 
feripture which is actually and particularly there fet down, or 
elfe that alfo which the general principles and rules of ferip¬ 
ture potentially contain. Hooker b. iii„ 

Blacknefs is produced tipoil the blade of a kiiife that has 
cut four apples, if the juice, though both actually and poten¬ 
tially cold, be not quickly wiped off. Boyle on Colours . 

Po'tently. adv. [from potent.] Powerfully ; forcibly. 

You’re potently oppos’d ; and with a malice 
Of as great fize. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

Metals are hardened by often heating and quenching ; for 
cold worketh moft potently upon heat precedent. Bacon . 

Oil of vitriol, though a potently acid menftruum,. will yet 
precipitate many bodies mineral, and others diffolved not only 
in aquafortis, but in fpirit of vinegar. Boyle. 

Potentness. n.f. [from potent.] Pdvterfulnefs; might; 
power. 

Po'tgun. n.f. [by miftake or corruption ufed for popgun*] A 
gun which makes a fmall fmart noife. . * J 

An author, thus who pants for fame. 

Begins the world with fear and fhamej 
When firft in print, you fee him dread 
Each potgun levell’d at his head. Swift’s Mi feel 

PoT ”A' N ° ER - n.f. [pot and hanger.] Hook or branch on 
which the pot is hung over the fire. 

Pothecary. n.f. [contraded by pronunciation and poetical 
convenience from apothecary ; from apotheca^ Lat. ] One who 
compounds and fells phyfick. 
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P O T 

Modern apothecaries, taught the art 
By do&or’s bills to play the dodlor’s part, 

Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, 

Prefcribe, apply, and call their matters fools. Pope. 

Po'ther. n. f [This word is of double orthography and un¬ 
certain etymology : it is fometimes vrx\\.tenpodder, fometimes 
pudder , and is derived by 'Junius from foudre , thunder, Fr. 
by Skinner from peuteren or peteren, Dutch, to {hake or dig; 
and more probably by a fecond thought from poudre, Fr. duft.] 

1. Buttle; tumult; flutter. 

Such a pother , 

As if that whatfoever god, who leads him, 

Were crept into his human pow’rs, 

And gave him graceful potture. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Some hold the one, and fome the other, 

But howfoe’er they make a pother. Hudihras. 

What a pother has been here with Wood and his brafs. 
Who would modeftly make a few halfpennies pafs ? Swift. 

’Tis yet in vain to keep a pother 
About one vice, and fall into the other. Pope . 

I always fpeak well of thee, 

1'hou always fpeak’ft ill of me; 

Yet after all our noife and pother. 

The world believes nor one nor t’other. Guardian. 

2. Suffocating cloud. 

He fuddenly unties the poke, 

Which from it fent out fuch a fmoke, 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother. Drayton. 

To Po ther, v. a. To make a Muttering ineffectual effort. 
He that loves reading and writing, yet finds certain feafons 
wherein thofe things have no relifh, only porters and wearies 
himfelf to no purpofe. Locke. 

Po'therb. n. f. [pot and herb.] An herb fit for the pot. 

Sir Triftram telling us tobacco was a potherb, bid the drawer 
bring in t’other halfpint. Tatler, 57. 

Egypt bafer than the beafts they worfhip ; 

Below their potherb gods that grow in gardens. Dryden. 
Of alimentary leaves, the olera or potherbs afford an excel¬ 
lent nourifhment; amongft thofe are the cole or cabbage 
kind. Arbuthnot. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed fallad ; if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs : and fome of thofe plants, which are potherbs 
in one family, are fallad in another. Watts. 

Po'thook. n.f [pot and hook.] Hooks to fatten pots or kettles 
with; alfo ill formed or fcrawling letters or characters. 

Potion, n.f. [potion, Fr. potio, Lat.] A draught 5 com¬ 
monly a phyfical draught. 

For tattes in the taking of a potion or pills, the head and 
neck fhake. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

The earl was by nature of fo indifferent a tafte, that he 
would ftop in the midft of any phyfical potion, and after he 
bad licked his lips, would drink off the reft. Wotton, 

Mott do tafte through fond intemperate thirft. 

Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 

Th’ exprefs refemblance of the gods, is chang’d 

Into fome brutifh form of wolf or bear. Milton . 

Po TLiD. n. f. [pot and lid. J The cover of a pot. 

The columella is a fine, thin, light, bony tube; the bot¬ 
tom of which fpreads about, and gives it the refemblance of 
a wooden potlid in country houfes. Dcrham. 

Potshe'rd. n.f [pot and fhard ; from fchaerdeg, properly pot- 
Jhard.] A fragment of a broken pot. 

At this day at Gaza, they couch potfierds or veffels of 
earth in their walls to gather the wind from the top, and pafs 
it in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

He on the afhes fits, his fate deplores ; 

And with a potjherd fcrapes the fwelling fores. Sandys. 

Whence come broken potfoerds tumbling down, 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown; 

Well may they break our heads. Dryden. 

Po'ttage. n.f. [pitage, Fr. from pot.] Any thing boiled or 
decofted for food. See Porridge. 

Jacob fod pottage , and Efau came from the field faint. Gen. 

Po'tter. n.f [potter, Fr. from pot.] A maker of earthen 
veffels. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel. Shakefp. 

Some prefs the plants with {herds of potters clay. Dryd. 
A potter v/ill not have any chalk or marl mixed with 
the clay; for though it will hold burning, yet whenever 

^ any water comes near any fuch pots, it will flack and fpoil 
the'ware. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

He like the potter in a mould has caft 
The world’s great frame. Prior . 

Pgttern-ore. n.f. 

An ore, which for its aptnefs to vitrify, and ferve the pot- 

,, ters to glaze their earthen veffels, the miners call pottern- 
~ore\ Boyle. 

Po'tting. n.f. [fromDrinking. 

I learnt it in England, where they are moft potent in 
potting. Shakefp. Othello, 

Po'ttle. n.f. [from pot.] Liquid mcafure containing four 
pints. 4 


Shakefp 1 
Denham, 
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He drinks you with facility your Dane dead drunk 
next psttle can be filled. fflj? 

Roderigo hath to might carous’d JP ' ° the,k 

Potations pottle deep. . . 

The oracle of Apollo 6/; «% 

Here fpeaks out of his pottle i 

Or the Tripos his tower bottle. Ben}. 7 1 C 

Pot variant, adj. [pot and valiant .] Heated with counTl 
by ftrong drink. 

Potu'lent. adj. [potulentus, Lat.] 

1. Pretty much in drink. ry 

2. Fit to drink. “ ' 

Pouch, n.f. [poche, Fr.] 

1. A fmall bag ; a pocket. 

Tetter I’ll have in pouch , when thou {halt lack. 4 Shake ft, 

From a girdle about his waift, a bag ox pouch divided info 
two cells. Gulliver's Travels 

The fpot of the veffel, where the difeafe begins, gives wav 
to the force of the blood pulhing outwards, as to form a 
pouch or cyft. Sharp’s Surgery , 

2. Applied ludicroufiy to a big belly or paunch. 6 

To Pouch, v. a. 

1. To pocket. 

In January hufband that poucheth the grotes, 

Will break up his lay, or be lowing; of otes. Tu/Tw 

2 . To fwallow. ° M ”’ 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long 
neck to reach prey, and a wide extenfive throat to pouch 
it- Derham's P by fico-Theology. 

3. To pout; to hang down the lip. Ainjwortb. 

Pou'chmouthed. adj. [pouch and mouthed.] Blubberliped. Ainf. 
Po'verty. n.f [pauvrete, Fr.] 

1. Indigence; neceflity ; want of riches. 

My men are the pooreft. 

But poverty could never draw them from me. 

Such madnefs, as for fear of death to die. 

Is to be poor for fear of poverty. 

Thefe by their ftrict examples taught. 

How much more fplendid virtue was than gold; 
Yetfcarce their fwelling thirft of fame could hide, 

And boafted poverty with too much pride. Prior, 

There is fuch a ftate as abfolute poverty , when a man is 
deftitute not only of the conveniencies, but the fimple necef- 
faries of life, being difabled from acquiring them, and de¬ 
pending entirely on charity. Rogers, 

2. Meannefs ; defect. 

There is in all excellencies in compofitions a kind of po¬ 
verty, or a cafualty or jeopardy. Bacon, 

P ou ld avis. n.f. A fort of fail cloath. Ainfworth, 

POULT, n.f. [poulet, Fr.] A young chicken. 

One wou’d have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults, frefii from th’ egg, in batter fry’d. King. 
Pou'lterer. n.f. [from poult.] One whofe trade is to fell 
fowls ready for the cook. 

If thou doft it half fo gravely, fo majeftically, hang me up 
by the heels for a poulterer’s hare. Shakefp. 

Several natty trades, as butchers, poulterers and filh- 
mongers, are great occafions of plagues. Harvey1 

Pou'ltice. n.f. [pulte, Fr. pultis, Lat.] A cataplafm; afoft 
mollifying application. 

Poultice relaxeth the pores, and maketh the humour apt 
to exhale. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

If your little finger be fore, and you think a poultice made 
of our vitals will give it eafe, fpeak, and it fhall be done. Sw. 
To Pou'ltice. v. a. [from the noun.] To apply a poultice 
or cataplafm. 

PouYtive. n.f [A word ufed by Temple.] A poultice. 

Poultives allayed pains, but drew down the humours, 
making the paffages wider, and apter to receive them. Temple. 
Pou'ltry. n.f. [poulet, Fr. pullities, Lat.] Domeftick fowls. 
The cock knew the fox to be a common enemy of all 
poultry. L’Eflrange. 

What louder cries, when Ilium was in flames, 

Than for the cock the widow’d poultry made. Dryden. 
Soldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and made him wait 
at table, without giving him a morfel. Sivijti 

POUNCE, n.f. [ponzone, Italian. Skinner.] 

1. The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

As haggard hawk, prefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl, about his able might, 

His wear y pounces, all in vain doth fpend 
To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Pei. KfueiU 
The new-diffembl’d eagle, now endu’d 
With beak and pounces Hercules purfu’d. Dryden* 

’Twas a mean prey for a bird of his pounces. _ Atterbury. 

2. The powder of gum fandarach, fo called becaufe it is thrown 
upon paper through a perforated box. 

To Pounce, v. a. [pongonare, Italian.] 

1. To pierce; to perforate. . , f 

Barbarous people, that go naked, do not only pain , 
pounce and raife their (kin, that the painting may not be ^Jj-a 
forth, and make it into works. Bacon s A at T 
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2. To pour or fprinkle through fmall perforations. 

It may be tried by incorporating copple-duft, by pouncing 
into the quickfilver. Bacon. 

3. To feize with the pounces or talons. 

Pou nced, adj. [from pounce.] Furnifhed with claws or talons. 
From a craggy cliff. 

The royal eagle draws his vigorous young 
Strong pounc’d. Thomfon's Spring. 

Pou'ncetbox. n.f. [pounce and box.] A fmall box perforated. 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And, ’twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncetbox , which ever and anon 

He gave his nofe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

POUND, n.f. [ponb, punb, Sax. from pondo, Lat.] 

1. A certain weight, confifting in troy weight of twelve, in 
averdupois of fixteen ounces. 

He that faid, that he had rather have a grain of fortune 
than a pound of wifdorn, as to the things of this life, fpoke 
nothing but the voice of wifdorn. South’s Sermons. 

A pound doth confift of ounces, drams, fcruples. Wilkins. 

Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 

And tell how many pounds his allies weigh. Dryden. 

2. The fum of twenty {hillings. 

That exchequer of medals in the cabinets of the great duke 
of Tufcany, is not worth fo little as an hundred thoufand 
pound. Peacham of Antiquities. 

3. [From pinban, Sax.] A pinfold; aninclofure; a prifon in 
which beafts are inclofed. 

I hurry. 

Not thinking it is levee-day. 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm’d by a triple circle round. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Pound, v. a. [punian, Sax. whence in many places they 
ufe the word pun.] 

1. To beat; to grind with a peftle. 

His mouth and noftrils pour’d a purple flood, 

And pounded teeth came ruffling with his blood. Dryden . 

Would’ft thou not rather chufe a fmall renown 
To be the mayor of fome poor paltry town. 

To pound falfe weights and fcanty meafures break. 

Dryden . 

Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what {he feeks, 

With cruel blows {he pounds her blubber’d cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Shou’d their axle break, its overthrow 7 

Would cmfli, and pound to duft the crowd below ; > 

Nor friends their friends, nor fires their foils could know. 3 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Opaque white powder of glafs, feen through a microfcope, 
exhibits fragments pellucid and colourlefs, as the whole ap¬ 
peared to the naked eye before it was pounded. Bentley. 

She deferibes 

Plow under ground the rude Riphean race 
Mimick brifk cyder, with the brakes product wild 
Sloes'pounded. Philips, 

Lifted peftles brandilhed in the air. 

Loud ftroaks with pounding fpice the fabrick rend. 

And aromatick clouds in fpires afeend. Garth, 

2. To fliut up ; to imprifon, as in a pound. 

We’ll break our walls. 

Rather than they {hall pound us up. Shakefp. 

I ordered John to let out the good man’s flheep that were 
pounded by night. Spectator, N? 243. 

Poundage, n.f [from pound.] 

1. A certain fum deduced from a pound ; a fum paid by the 
trader to the fervant that pays the money, or to the perfon 
who-procures him cuftomers. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent. Swift. 

2. Payment rated by the weight of the commodity. 

Tonnage and poundage , and other duties upon merchan¬ 
dizes, were collected by order of the board. Clarend. 

Pounder, n.f. [from pound.] 

1. The name of a heavy large pear. 

Alcinous’ orchard various apples bears. 

Unlike are bergamots and pounder pears. Dryden. 

2. Any perfon or thing denominated from a certain number of 
pounds : as, a ten pounder ; a gun that carries a bullet of ten 
pounds weight; or in ludicrous language a man with ten pounds 
a year; in like manner, a note or bill is called a twenty 
pounder or ten pounder, from the fum it bears. 

None of thefe forty or fifty pounders may be fuffered to 
marry, under the penalty of deprivation. Swift. 

3. A peftle. Ainfworth. 

rou peton. n.f. [poupe'e, Fr.] A puppet or little baby. 

I ou picts. n.f In cookery, a mefs of victuals made of veal 
ftakes and flices of bacon. Bailey. 

To POUR. v. a. [fuppofed to be derived from the Welfh 
bivrw.] 

I. To let fome liquid out of a veffel, or into fome place or 
receptacle. 

If they will not believe thofe figns, take of the water of 
the river, and pour it upon the dry land. Exodus iv. 9, 


He faid, pour out for the people, and there was ho harm 
in the pot. 2 Kings iv. 41. 

He ftretched out his hand to the cup, and poured of the 
blood of the grape, he poured out at the foot of the altar a 
fweet fmelling favour into the moft high. Eccluf 1 . 15. 

A Samaritan bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and brought him to ari inn. Luke x: 34. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a fome; 

But fince this meffage came, you fink and fettle. 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden* 

2. To emit; to give vent to ; to fend forth ; to let out; to 
fend in a continued courfe. 

Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaftife with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round. Shakefp. 

London doth pour out her citizens ; 

The mayor and all his brethren in beft fort. 

With the plebeians {'warming. Shakefp. Henry V. 

As thick as hail 

Came poft on poft ; and every one did bear 
Thy praifes in his kingdom’s great defence, 

And pour'd them down before him. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
The devotion of the heart is the tongue of the foul; actu¬ 
ated and heated with love, it pours itfelf forth in fupplications 
and prayers. Duppa's Rules for Devotion-. 

If we had groats or fixpences current by law, that wanted 
one third of the filver by the ftandard, who can imagine, that 
our neighbours would not pour In quantities of fuch money 
upon us, to the great lofs of the kingdom. Locke. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures fwell the note. Pope: 

To Pour. v. n. 

1. To ftream ; to flow. 

2. To rufh tumultuoufly. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace. 

Stop fihort. Gay. 

All his fleecy flock 

Before him march, and pour into the rock. 

Not one or male or female flay’d behind. Pope. 

A ghaftly band of giants, 

Pouring down the mountains, crowd the {hore. Pope . 

A gathering throng, 

Youth and white age tumultuous pour along. Pope, 

Pou'rer. n.f. [from pour.] One that pours. 

Pousse, n.f. The old word for peafe. Sptnfer . 

But who {hall judge the wager won or loft ? 

That fhall yonder heard groom and none other. 

Which over the pouffe hitherward doth poft. Spenfer . 
Pout. n.f. 

1. A kind of fifh ; a cod-filh. 

2. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds, Cornwall hath quail, wood-dove, heath- 
cock and pout. Careiv’s Survey of Cornwall . 

To Pout. v. n. [bouter, Fr.] 

1. To look fullen by thrufting out the lips. 

Like a milbehav’d and fullen wench. 

Thou pout’Jl upon thy fortune and thy love. Shakefp. 

He had not din’d ; 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold ; and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

I would advife my gentle readers, as they confult the good 
of their faces, to forbear frowning upon loyalifts, and pouting 
at the government. Addifons Freeholder, N« 8. 

. The nurfe remained pouting , nor would {he touch a bit du¬ 
ring the whole dinner. Arbuthnot and Pope: 

2. To gape; to hang prominent. 

The ends of the wound muft come over one another, with 
a comp'refs to prefs the lips equally down, which would other- 
wife become crude, and pout out with great lips. TVifeman . 

Satyrus was made up betwixt man and goat, with a hu¬ 
man head, hooked nofe and touting lips. Drvden 

POWDER, n.f. [poudre, Fr] P * 

1. Duft; any body comminuted. 

The calf which they had made, he burnt in the fire, and 
ground it to powder. % Ex. xxxii. 20. 

2. Gunpowder. 

The feditious being furnifhed with artillery , powder and {hot, 
battered Bifliopfgate. Hayward. 

As to the taking of a town, there were few conquerors 
could fignalize thenffelves that way, before the invention of 


powder and fortifications. 

3. Sweet duft for the hair. 

When th’ hair is fweet through pride or luft. 
The powder doth forget the duft. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale. 

To Po'wder. v. a. [from the noun.] & 

1. To reduce to duft; to comminute ; to pound fmall. 


Addifon. 


Herbert , 
Pope . 


2. To'fprinkle 
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[ Poudrer Fr*] To fprinkle, as with dull. 

Powder thy radiant hair. 

Which if without fuch afhes thou would’ft wear, 

Thou who, to all which come to look upon, 

Wert meant for Phcebus, would’ft be Phaeton. 

In the galaxy, that milky way 
Which nightly, as a circling zone, thou fee’ll 
Powder'd with liars. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vii. 

The powder'd footman 

Beneath his flapping hat fecures his hair. Gay . 

To fait j to fprinkle with fait. 

If you imbowel me to day, I’ll give you leave to powder 
me and eat me to-morrow. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Salting of oyfters, and powdering of meat, keepeth them 
from putrefaction. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

My hair I never powder, but my chief 

Invention is to get me powder’d beef. Cleaveland. 

Immoderate feeding upon povJdered beef, pickled meats, 
anchovy, and debauching with brandy do inflame and acuate 
the blood. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

1 o Po wder. v. n . To come tumultuoufly and violently. A 
low corrupt word. 

Whilll two companions were difputing it at fword’s point, 
down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gobbets up 
both. L'EJlrange. 

Po wderbox. n.f. [powder and box.’] A box in which pow¬ 
der for the hair is kept. 

There Hands the toillette. 

The patch, the powderbox , pulville, perfumes. Gay. 

Po wderhorn. n.f £powder and horn.] A horn cafe in which 
powder is kept for guns. 

You may Hick your candle in a bottle or a powderhorn. Sw. 

Po wdermill. n.J. [powder and mill.'] The mill in which 
the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and mingled. 

Upon the blowing up of a powdermill , the windows of ad¬ 
jacent houfes are bent and blown outwards, by the elaftick 
force of the air within exerting itfelf. Arbuthnot. 

Po'wder-room. n.f. [powder and room.'] The part of a Ihip 
in which the gunpowder is kept'. 

The flame invades the powderrooms , and then 

Their guns {hoot bullets, and their veffels men. Waller , 

Powder-chests, n. f. On board a {hip, wooden triangular 
chells filled with gunpowder, pebble-ftones and fuch like 
materials, fet on fire when a Ihip is boarded by an enemy, 
which foon makes all clear before them. ^ ‘ ~ 

Powdering-tub. n.f. [powder and tub.] 

1. The veflel in which meat is faked. 

When we view thofe large bodies of oxen, what can we 
better conceit them to be, than fo many living and walking 
powdering-tubs> and that they have animam falis. More. 

2. The place in which an infected lecher is phyficked to pre- 
ferve him from putrefadlion. 

To the fpital go, 

And from the powcC ring-tub of infamy 

Fetch forth the lazar kite Doll Tearlheet. Sbakefp. 

Po'wdery. adj. [poudreuxy Fr. from powder.] Dufty; friable. 

A brown powdery fpar, which holds iron, is found amongll 
the iron ore. Woodward on Folfh 

PO'WER. n. f. [pouvoir, Fr.] 

1. Command; authority; dominion; influence. 

If Jaw, authority and pow'r deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Anthonio. Sbakefp. 

No man could ever have a juft power over the life of ano¬ 
ther, by right of property in land. Locke. 

Power is no blefling in itfelf, but when it is employ’d to 
protedl the innocent. Swift. 

2 . Influence ; prevalence upon. 

This man had power with him, to draw him forth to his 
death. Bacon's EJfays . 

Dejedled 1 no, it never {hall be Paid, 

That fate had power upon a Spartan foul; 

My mind on its own centre Hands unmov’d 

And liable, as the fabrick of the world. Dryden. 

Ability ; force ; reach. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wifdom, and that which perfedleth 
his work is power. Hooker. 

I have fufFer’d in your woe ; 

Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow'r 
For your relief in my refrelhing bow’r. Dryden . 

You are {till living to enjoy the bleflings of all the good 
you have performed, and many prayers that your power of 
doing generous actions may be as extended as your will. Dry . 

•It is not in the power of the moft enlarged underftanding, 
to invent one new Ample idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways aforementioned. Locke . 

’Tis not in the power of want or flavery to make them 
miferable. Addifon's Guardian. 

Though it be not in our power to make affliction no afflic¬ 
tion ; yet it is in our power to take off the edge of it, by a 
Heady view of thofe divine joys prepared for us in another 
Hate. Atterbury's Sermons . 


. Strength; motive force. 

Obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move f 
veral parts of our bodies, which were at reft; the e ff B 
alfo that natural bodies are able to produce in one anoth 
occurring every moment to our fenfes, we both thefe vJv’ 
get the idea of power , ^ 

. The moving force of an engine. c e * 

By underftanding the true difference betwixt the weight 
and the power, a man may add fuch a fitting fupplement to 
the ftrength of th e power, that it fhall move any conceivable 
weight, though it Ihould never fo much exceed that force 
which the power is naturally endowed with. Wilki * 

6. Animal ftrength ; natural ftrength. 

Care, not fear; or fear not for themfelves altered fo me 
thing the countenances of the two lovers: but fo as any m ~ 
might perceive, was rather an aflembling of powers than dif 
mayednefs of courage. Sidney b \ 

He died of great years, but of ftrong health and pl w ' ers \ 
. Bacon's Henry VII* 

L’n /Mil * /*v f t /l ' * 

If ever 

You meet in fome frefh cheek the power of fancy, 

Then you {hall know the wounds invifible. 

That love’s keen arrows make. Shakeft 

I was in the thought, they were not fairies, and yet the 
guiltinefs of my mind, the ludden furprize of my powers drove 
the groflhefs of the foppery into a received belief. 

In our little world, this foul of ours 
Being only one, and to one body ty’d, 

Doth uie, on divers objeCls, divers powers 
And fo are her effects diverfify’d. 

Maintain the empire of the mind over the body, and keep 
the appetites of the.one in due fubjeCtion to the reafonin<r 
powers of the other. . _ Atterbury's Sermon's. 

The defign of this fcience is to refcue our reafonm^ powers 
from their unhappy flavery and darknefs. ° Watts. 

8. Government; right of governing. 

My labour 

Honeft and lawful, to delerve my food 
Of thofe who have me in their civil power, Milton , 

Sovereign; potentate. 

’Tis lurpriiing to confider with what heats thefe two powers 
have contelled their title to the kingdom of Cyprus, that is in 
thehands of the T urk. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

After the tribulation of thole days {hall the fun 1 
ened, and the powers of the heavens fhall be ihaken. 

The fables turn’d fome men to flow’rs. 

And others did with brutilh forms mveft; 

And did of others make ceieftial pow'rs, 

Like angels, which Hill travel, yet ftill reft. 

If there’s a pow’r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he mull delight in virtue. 
Divinity. 

Merciful poivers ! 

Reftrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repole. Shakefpeare's l 

Ca(t down thylelf, and only ftrive to raiie 
The glory of thy maker’s facred name; 

Uie all thy pow’rs, that bleifed pow’r to praife. 

Which gives thee pow’r to be and uie the lame. 

With indignation, thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the pow'rs befpoke. 

Tell me. 

What are the gods the better for this gold ? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy ftore 
Thefe prefents, bribes th e pow’rs to give him more, 

Holt; army; military force. 

He, to work him the more mifchief, fent over his 
Edward with a power of Scots and Redfhanks into j 
where they got footing. Spenjer’s State of 

Never fuch a power. 

For any foreign preparation, 

Was levied in the body of a land. Sbakefp. K 

Young Ohtavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power. 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. 

Who leads his power ? 

Under whofe government come they along ? 

My heart, dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look, to fee his father 
Bring up his pow’rs ; but he did long in vain. 

Gazellus, upon the coming of the baffa, valiant! 
forth with all his power , and gave him battle. 

13. A large quantity; a great number. In low langua 
a power of good things. 

Powerable. adj. [from power.] Capable of perform 
thing. 

That you may fee how powerable time is in altering t 
I will fet down the Lord’s prayer as it was tranflated in 
ages. ( 

G Powj 
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Po'werful. ad), [power and fill] 

1. Invefted with command or authority ; potent* 

2 . Forcible; mighty. 

We have luftain’d one day in doubtful fight. 

What heaven’s lord hath powerfullejl to fend 

A°"ainft us from about his throne. Milton's Paf . Lojl. 

Henry II. endeavouring to eftablilh his grandfather’s laws, 
met with powerful oppofition from archbilhop Becket. Ayliffe. 

o. Efficacious. 

Po'werfully. adv. [from powerfid.] Potently ; mightily; 
efficacioufly; forcibly. , . 

The fun and other poiverfully lucid bodies dazzle our 

eyes. . B y le - 

' By affumirig a privilege belonging to riper years, to which 
a child muft not afpire, you do but add new force to your 
example, and recommend the action more powerfully. Locke. 

Before the revelation of the gofpel, the wickednefs and 
impenitency of the heathen world was a much more excu- 
fable thing, becaufe they had but very obfeure apprehenfions 
of thofe things which urge men moft powerfully to forfake 
their fins. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

The grain-gold; upon all the golden coaft of Guinea, is 
difplayea by the rains falling there with incredible force, 
powerfully beating off the earth. Wlodward. 

Po'werfulness. n.f [from powerful] Power; efficacy; 
might. 

So much he {lands upon the powerftilnefs of chriftian reli¬ 
gion, that he makes it beyond all the rules of moral philo¬ 
sophy, ftrongly effectual to expel vice, and plant in men all 
kind of virtue. Hakewill on Providence. 

Powerless, adj. [from povaer.] Weak; impotent. 

I give you welcome with a pow rlefs hand. 

But with a heart full of unftained love. , Sbakefp. 

Pox. n.f [properly pocks, which originally fignified a fmall 
bao- or puftule ; of the fame original, perhaps, with powke or 
pouch. We Hill ufe pock , for a Angle puftule; poccay. 
Sax. • pocken , Dutch.] 

1. Puftules ; efflorefcencies ; exanthematous eruptions. 

2. The venereal difeafe. This is the fenfe when it has no 
epithet. 

Though brought to their ends by fome other apparent dif¬ 
eafe, yet the pox hath been judged the foundation. Wifcman. 

Wilt thou ftill fparkle in the box. 

Sill ogle in the ring ? 

Can’ll thou forget thy age and pox. Dorfetc 

Poy. n.f [appoyo, Spanifti ; appuy, poids, F r.] A ropedancer’s 
pole. 

To Poze. v. a. To puzzle. See Pose and Appose. 

And fay you fo ? then I fhall poze you quickly. Sbakefp. 

Of human infirmities I fhall give inftances, not that I de¬ 
fign to poze them with thofe common enigmas of magnetifm, 
fluxes and refluxes. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Practicable, adj. [practicable , Fr.] 

1. Performable ; feafible ; capable to be pradlifed. 

This falls out for want of examining what is practicable 
and what not, and for want again of meafuring our force and 
capacity with our defign. L’EJlrange. 

An heroick poem Ihould be more like a glafs of nature, figu¬ 
ring a more practicable virtue to us, than was done by the 
ancients. Dryden on Heroick Plays. 

This is a practicable degree of chriftian magnanimity. Att. 

Some phyficians have thought, that if it were practicable to 
keep the humours of the body in an exadl balance of each 
with its oppofite, it might be immortal; but this is impoflible 
in the pradlice. Swift. 

2 . Aflailable; fit to be aflailed. 

Pra'cticableness. n.f [from practicable.] Poflibility to be 
performed. 

Pra'cticably. adv. [from practicable.] In fuch a manner as 
may be performed. 

The meaneft capacity, when he fees a rule practicably ap¬ 
plied before his eyes, can no longer be at a lofs how ’tis to be 
performed. Rogers. 

Pra'ctical. adj. [pradieus, Lat. pratique , Fr. from pradice.] 
Relating to adlian; not merely fpeculative. 

The image of God was no lefs refplendent in man’s pradi- 
cal underftanding; namely, that ftorehoufe of the foul,- in 
which are treafured up the rules of a&ion and the feeds of 
morality. South’s Sermons. 

Religion comprehends the knowledge of its principles, and 
a fuitable life and pradlice; the firft, being fpeculative, may 
be called knowledge; and the latter, becaufe ’tis pradical, 
wifdom. 'TUlotfon’s Sermons . 

Pra'ctically. adv. [from pradical.] 

1. In relation to action. 

2. By pradlice ; in real fa&. 

• -1 honour her, having pradically found her among the better 
fort of trees. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

Practicalness, n.f. [from pradical.] The quality of bein^ 
pradical. 0 

PRACTICE, n. f [7r^«x7tx>j ; pratique , Fr.] 

1. The habit of doing any thing. 


Sbakefp. 
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2. Ufe ; cuftomary ufe. 

Obfolete words may be laudably revived, when they are 
more founding, or more fignificant than thofe in pradice. Dry * 
Of fuch a pradice when Ulyffes told ; 

Shall we, cries one, permit 

This lewd romancer and his bant’ring wit. Tate* 

3. Dexterity acquired by habit. 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Defpite his nice fence and his adive pradice. 

4. Adual performance, diftinguifhed from theory. 

There are two fundions of the foul, contemplation and 
pradice, according to that general divifion of objeds, fome 
of which only entertain our fpeculations, others alfo employ 
our adions ; fo the underftanding, with relation to thefe, is 
divided into fpeculative and pradick. South , 

5. Method or art of doing any thing. 

6. Medical treatment of difeafes. 

This ‘difeafe is beyond my pradice ; yet I have known thofe 
which have walked in their fteep, who have died holily in 
their beds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

7. Exercife of any profeflion. 

8. [Pjiaec, Saxon, is cunning, flinefs, and thence prat , In Dou - 
glafs, is a trick or fraud ; latter times forgetting the orginal of 
words, applied to pradice the fenfe of prat.] Wicked ftrata- 
gem ; bad artifice. A fenfe not now in ufe. 

He fought to have that by pradice, which he could not by 
prayer; and being allowed to vifit Us, he ufed the opportu¬ 
nity of a fit time thus.to deliver us. Sidney , b. ii. 

Partly with fufpicion of pradice, the king was fuddenly 
turned. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is the ftiameful work of Hubert’s hand. 

The pradice and the purpofe of the king. Sbakefp « 

Shall we thus permit 
A blafting and a fcandalous breath to fall 
On him fo near us ? this needs muft be pradice; 

Who knew of your intent and coming hither ? Sbakefp. 

Wife ftates prevent purpofes 
Before they come to pradice, and foul pradices 
Before they grow to act. Denham's Sophy. 

Pra'ctick. adj. [7r^a,yfUxoc ; pradicus, Lat. pratique , Fr.] 

1. Relating to adlion ; not merely theoretical. 

When he fpeaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears. 

To fteal his fweet and honied fentences ; 

So that the a£l and pradick part of life 
Muft be the miftrefs to this theorick. Sbakefp. 

Whilll they contend for fpeculative truth, they, by mu¬ 
tual calumnies, forfeit the pradick. Gov . of the Tongue , 

True piety without ceffation toft 
By theories, the pradick part is loft.' Denhnm » 

2. In Spenfer it feems to fignify, fly; artful. 

She ufed hath the pradick pain 
Of this falfe footman, cloaked with fimplenefs. F. Jpueen. 

Thereto his fubtile engines he doth bend. 

His pradick wit, and his fair filed tongue. 

With thoufand other Heights. Fairy Queen, 

To PRACTISE, v. a. [or^ocxlixoc ; pratiquer , Fr.] 

1. To do habitually. 

Incline not my heart to pradife wicked works with men 
that work iniquity. pf a i m cxli> ^ 

2. To do ; not merely to profefs : as, to pra&ife law or pbyjick. 

3. To ufe in order to habit and dexterity. 

To Pra'ctise. v. n. 

1. To have a habit of acting in any manner formed. 

Will truth return unto them that pradife in her. Ec'cluf. 
They {hall pradife how to live fecure. Milton . 

Oft have we wonder’d 
How fuch a ruling fp’rit you cou’d reftrain, 

And pradife firft over yourfelf to reign. Waller. 

2. To tranfadl ; to negotiate fecretly. 

I’ve pradis'd with him, 

And found a means to let the vidlor know. 

That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends* Addifon. 

3. To try artifices. , J 

Others by guilty artifice and arts, 

Of promis’d kindnefs pradife on our hearts 5 
With expe&ation blow the paflion up. 

She fans the fire without one gale of hope* Granvil 

4. To ufe bad arts or ftratagems. 

If you there 

Did pradife on my Hate, your being in Egypt 
Might be my queftion. • Sbakefp. Ant. andCteop. 

It thou do ft him any flight difgrace, he will pradife againil 
thee by poifon. Shakefpeare’s As Ton Like it. 

5. 1 o ufe medical methods, 

• ^. ne j er I ftiould try a new experiment, beino- little 

inclined to pradife upon others, and as little that others ftiould 
pradife upon me. ' remple's Mifcet 

o. lo exercife any profeflion. J 

Pra ctisant. n. f. [from pradife.] An agent. 

Here enter’d Pucelle and her prtidifonts. Shake fo 

20 E Fra'ctuer". 
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Pra'cti 3 ER. n.f. [from praftife.] 

1 . One that praCtifes any thing ; one that does any thing ha¬ 
bitually. 

We will, in the principles of the politician, Ihew how 
little efficacy they have to advance the praftifer of them to 
the thihgs they afpire to. South's Sermons. 

2. One who prefcribes medical treatment. 

Sweet praclifer, thy phyfick I will try. 

That minifters thine own death if I die. Shakefpeare. 
I had reafoned myfelf into an opinion, that the ufe of phy¬ 
sicians, unlefs in fome acute difeafe, was a great venture, and 
that their great zff pYatttifers praCtifed leaft upon themfelves. 

Temple. 

Practi tione R. n. f [from praSlice.] 

1. He who is engaged in the adtual exercifeof any art. 

The author exhorts all gentlemen prattitioners to exercife 
themfelves in the tranflatory. Arbuthnot . 

I do not know a more univerfal and unnecefTary miftake 
among the clergy, butefpecially the younger practitioners. Sw. 

2. One who ufes any fly or dangerous arts. 

There is fome papiftical practitioners among you. Whitgifte . 

3. 6ne who does any thing habitually. 

He muft be firft: an exercifed, thorough-paced practitioner 
of thefe vices himfelf. South's Sermons. 

PR/ECO GNlTA. n.f. [Latin.] Things previoufly known in 
order to underftanding fomething elfe ; thus the ftru&ure of 
the human body is one of the pracognita of phyfick. 

Either all knowledge does not depend on certai n preecognita 
or general maxims, called principles, or elfe thefe are prin¬ 
ciples. Locke. 

PRAGMA'TICK. \adj. [7r^'^ara ; pragmatique , Fr.] 

PRAGMA'TICAL. ) Meddling; impertinently bufy; affix - 
ming bufinefs without leave or invitation. 

No fham fo grofs, but it will pafs upon a weak man that 
is pragmatical and inquifitive. L'EJlrange. 

Common eftimation puts an ill character upon pragmatick 
meddling people. Government of the Tongue. 

He underftands no more of his own affairs, than a child ; 
he has got a fort of a pragmatical filly jade of a wife, that 
pretends to take him out of my hands. Arbuthnot. 

The fellow grew fo pragmatical , that he took upon him the 
government of my whole family. Arbuthnot. 

Such a backwardnefs there was among good men to en¬ 
gage with an ufurping people, and pragmatical ambitious 
orators. Swift. 

They are pragmatical enough to ftand on the watch tower, 
but who affigned them the poll ? Swift. 

Pragmatically, adv. [from pragmatical.'] Meddlingly; 
impertinently. 

Pragma'tic ALNESS, n.f [from pragmatical .] The quality 
of intermeddling without right or call. 

PRAISE, n. f [prijs, Dutch.] 

1. Renown; commendation; fame; honour; celebrity. 

Beft of fruits, whofe tafte has taught 
The tongue, not made for fpeech, to fpeak thy praife. Milt. 

Lucan, content with praife, may lie at eafe 
In coftly grotts and marble palaces; 

But to poor Baffiis what avails a name. 

To ftarve on compliments and empty fame. Dryden. 

2. Glorification; tribute of gratitude; laud. 

He hath put a new fong in my mouth, even praife unto 
our God. . P/Axl 3. 

To God glory and praife . Milton. 

3. Ground or reafon of praife. 

Praifeworthy a&ions are by thee embrac d ; 

And ’tis my praife to make thy praifes laft. Dryden . 

To Praise, v. a. [ prijjen, Dutch.] 

1. To commend; to applaud ; to celebrate. 

Will God incenfe his ire 
For fuch a petty trefpafs, and not praife 
Rather your dauntlefs virtue. Milton . 

We praife not Heftor, though his name we know 
Is great in arms ; ’tis hard to praife a foe. Dryden. 

2 . To glorify in worfhip. # 

The fhepherds returned, glorifying and pratfmg God for all 
the things that they had heard and feen. Luke 11 20. 

One generation {hall praife thy works to another, and de- 

dare thy mighty works. ,, P f alm cxlv -,j- 

Their touch’d their golden harps, and hymning f ra jf d 

God and his works. , , , Mllton - 

Prat'seful. adj. [praife and full.] Laudable; commend¬ 
able. Not now in ufe. 

Of whofe high praife, and praifeful bins, 

Goodnefs the pen, heaven the paper is. Sidney. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prife, . 

Generally praifeful , fair and young, and {kill d in houfe- 
wiferies. Chapman's Iliad. 

Prai'ser. n.f [from praife.] One who praifes; anapplauder; 

a commender. „ , , , . r 

We men and praifers of men {hould remember, that 1 we 
have fuch excellencies, it is reafon to think them excellent 
creatures, of whom we are. uney. 
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Forgive me, if my verfe= but fay you are 
A Sidney : but in that extend as far 
As loudeft praifers. B. Johnfn's EfiL 

Turn to God, who knows I think this true, 

And ufeth oft, when fuch a heart mifiays. 

To make it good ; for fuch a praifer prays. Donne 

Praiseworthy, adj. [praife and worthy.] Commendable * 
deferving praife^ 

The Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 

Came down to prove the truth, and due reward 
For her praifeworthy workmanlhip to yield. Spenfer 

Since men have left to do praifeworthy things, 

Moft think all praifes flatteries ; but truth brings 
That found, and that authority with her name. 

As to be rais’d by her is only fame. Ben. Johnfon. 

Firmus, who feized upon Egypt, was fo far praifeworthy\ 
that he encouraged trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Prame. n.f A flat bottomed boat. Bailey, 

To PRANCE v. a. [pronken , Dutch, to fet one’s felf to IhowJ 

1. To fpring and bound in high mettle. 

Here’s no fantaftick mafk, nor dance. 

But of our kids that frifk and prance ; 

Nor wars are feen, 

Unlefs upon the green, 

Two harmlefs lambs are butting one the other. Wotton. 

With mud fill’d high, the rumbling cart draws near, 
Now rule thy prancing {feeds, lac’d charioteer. Gay. 

Far be the fpirit of the chace from them. 

To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing {feed. Tbomfon. 

2 . To ride gallantly and oftentatioufly. 

The horfes hoofs were broken by means of the prancing, 
the prancings of their mighty ones. Judges y. 22. 

I fee 

Th’ infulting tyrant, prancing o’er the field, 

Strow’d with Rome’s citizens, and drench’d in {laughter, 
His horfes hoofs wet with patrician blood. Addifin . 

3. To move in a warlike or fhowy manner. 

We fhould neither have meat to eat, nor manufa&ure to 
cloathe us, unlefs we could prance about in coats of mail, or 
eat brafs. Swift. 

To PRANK, v. a. [pronken , Dutch.] To decorate; todrefs 
or adjuft to olfentation. 

Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dfght 
Their gay attire. Fairy ^ueen ? 

In wine and meats {he flow’d above the bank. 

And in excefs exceeded her own might, 

Infumptuous tire {he joy’d herfelf to prank, 

But of her love too laviih. Fairy ueen. 

Thefe are tribunes of the people. 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouth; I defpife them: 

For they do prank them in authority 
Againft all noble fufferance. Sbakefp. 

Your high felf, 

The gracious mark o’ th’ land, you have obfeur’d 
With a fwain’s wearing; and me, poor lowly maid, 

Moft goddefs-like prank'd up. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

’Tis that miracle, and queen of gems, 

That nature pranks, her mind attracts my foul. Shakefp. 

I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment as mine eyes, 
Obtruding falfe rules, prankt in reafon’s garb. Milton. 
Prank, n.f. A frolick ; a wild flight; a ludicrous trick; a 
wicked a£t. 

Lay home to him ; 

Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear with. Sha» y 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 

Thy lewd, peftif’rous and diflentious pranks ; 

The very infants prattle of thy pride. Shakefp. 

They caufed the table to be covered and meat fet on, which 
was no fooner fet down, than in came the harpies, and played 
their accuftomed pranks. Raleigh. 

They put on their cloaths, and played all thofe pranks you 
have taken notice of. Addifon's Guardian. 

Pra'son. n. f. [rrodcrov.] A leek : alfo a fea weed as greenas 

a leek. BcnUh 

To PRATE, v. n. [praten , Dutch.] To talk carelefly and with¬ 
out weight; to chatter ; to tattle ; to be loquacious; to F a “ le ' 
His knowledge or {kill is in prating too much. Tuffer. 

Behold me, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, here ftanding 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ’fore 
Who pleafe to hear. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

This ftarved juftice hath prated to me of the wi d £ els 
his youth, and the feats he hath done about Turnbal-itree , 
and every third word a lie. Shakefp. Henry I * A ' 

After Flammock and the blackfmith had, by J0| nt an ' 
vcral pratings , found tokens of confent in the multitude, 
offered themlelves to lead them. Bacon s Henry 

Oh liften with attentive fight 
To what my prating eyes indite ! 
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Whatnonfenfe would the fool thy m after prate. 

When thou, his knave, can’ft talk at fuch a rate. Dryden . 

She firft did wit’s prerogative remove. 

And made a fool prefume to prate of love. Dryden . 

This is the way of the world; the deaf will prate of dif- 
cords in mufick. Watts. 

Prate, n.f [from the verb.] Tattle; flight talk ; unmean- 
ing loquacity. 

If I talk to him ; with his innocent prate. 

He will awake my mercy which lies dead. Shakefp. 

Would her innocent prate could overcome me; 

Oh ! what a conflict do I feel. Denham's Sophy. 

Crater, n. f [from prate.] An idle talker; a chatterer. 

When expectation rages in my blood, 

Is this a time, thou prater ; hence be gone. Southern. 

Pra'tingly. adv. [from prate.] With tittle tattle; with 
loquacity. 

PRATTHfUE. n.f [French; prattica, Italian.] A licence 
for the mafter of a {hip to traflick in the ports of Italy upon 
a certificate, that the place, from whence he came, is not 
annoyed with any infectious difeafe. Bailey. 

To PRATTLE, v. n. [diminutive of prate.] To talk lightly; 
to chatter 3 to be trivially loquacious. 

But I prattle 

Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 


I therein do forget. 


Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 3 


— -- --O— - j j - _ . 

What the great ones do, the lefs will prattle of. Shak. 
A French woman teaches an Englilh girl to fpeak and read 
French, by only prattling to her. Locke. 

There is not fo much pleafure to have a child prattle agree¬ 
ably, as to reafon well. _ Locke on Education. 

His tongue, his prattling tongue, had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs, from the pureft white. Ad. Ovid. 
A little lively ruftick, trained up in ignorance and preju¬ 
dice, will prattle treafon a whole evening. Addifin. 

I muft prattle on. 

And beg your pardon, yet this half hour. Prior * 

Let cred’Jous boys and prattling nurfes tell. 

How if the feftival of Paul be clear. 

Plenty from lib’ral horn {hall ftrow the year. Gay * 

Prattle, n.f [from the verb.] Empty talk; trifling lo¬ 
quacity. 

In a theatre the eyes of men, 

After a well-grac’d aftor leaves the ftage. 

Are idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious. Shakefp. Rich. IL 

The bookijfh theorick, 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he ; mere prattle , without practice. 

Is aH his foldierfliip. Shakefp. Othello. 

1 he lnligmficant prattle and endlefs garrulity of the philo- 
fophy of the fchools. GW 

Pra ttler. n.J. [from prattle .] A trifling talker j a chatterer. 
Poor prattler ! how thou talk’ft ? Shakefp. 

Prattler , no more, I fay ; 

My thoughts muft work, but like a noifelefs fphere, 
Harmonious peace muft rock them all the day ; 

No room for prattlers there. Herbert . 

Pra'vity. n.f. [pravitas, Lat.] Corruption; badnefs; ma¬ 
lignity. 

Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Par. Loft ,, b. xii. 

More people go to the gibbet for want of timely correction, 
than upon any incurable pravity of nature. L’Ejlranre 

I will {hew how the pravity of the will could influence the 
underftanding to a difbelief of Chriftianity. South. 

PR We N r’ A fma11 cruftaceous Hke a frnmp, but 

I had prawns , and borrowed a mefs of vinegar. Shakefp. 
To Pray. v. n. [prier, Fr. pregare , Italian.] 

I. To make petitions to heaven. 

I will buy with you, fell will you ; but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you. Shakefpeare. 

Fray for this good man and his ilfue. Shakefp 

Ne’er throughout the year to church thou go’ft, J¥ * 
Except it be to fray againft thy foes. & Shakefp. 

1 tell him, we {hall ftay here at the leaft a month ; and he 
heartily prays , fome occafion may detain us longer. Shakefp 

Is any fick ? let him call for the elders of the church, and 
let them pray over him. j Qm% y 

Unfkilful with what words to pray , let me • • 4 * 
Interpret for him. Milton 

h;m,w at prayS ' def P a j rsnot ; but fad; s ‘he condition rf 

love to XT 0tP ’' ay 5 PPy are ^ ?? and d0 ’ and 

T-r ,-p Taylor s Guide to Devotion. 

ihou, Turnus, {halt attone it by thy fate. 

And pray' to heav’n for peace, but pray too late. Dryden . 

He prais d my courage, pray'd for my fuccefs ; 

We was lo true a father of his country, 
o thank me for defending ev’n his foes. Dryden. 


Should you pray to God for a recovery , how rafh would it 
be to accufe God of not hearing your prayers, becaufe you 
found your difeafe ftill to continue. 

2. To entreat; to alk fubmiflively. 

You {hall find 

A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. 

Pray that in towns and temples of renown. 

The name of great Anchifesmay be known. 

3. I Pray ; that is, /pray you to tell me is a {lightly ceremo¬ 
nious form of introducing a queftion. 

But I pray, in this mechanical formation, when the fer¬ 
ment was expanded to the extremities of the arteries, why 
did it not break through the receptacle ? Bentley's Sermons . 

4. Sometimes only pray elliptically. 

Barnard in fpirit, fenfe and truth abounds ; 

Pray then what wants he? fourfeore thoufand pounds. Pope. 
To Pra y. v. a. 

1. To fupplicate; to implore; to addrefs with fubmiflive pe¬ 
titions. 

How much more, if we pray him, will his ear 
Be open, and his heart to pity incline ? Milton.- 

2. To afk for as a fupplicant. 

He that will have the benefit of this aCl, muft pray a pro¬ 
hibition before a fentence in the ecclefiaftical court. Ajliffe. 
To entreat in ceremony or form. 

Pray my collegue Antonius I may fpeak with him ; 

And as you go; call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him with the tribunes to come to me. B. Johnf. 
Pra'yer. n. f. [priere, Fr.j 

1. Petition to heaven. 

They did fay their prayers , and addrefs’d them 
Again to fleep. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

O remember, God ! 

O hear her prayer for them as now for us. Shakefp. 

Were he as famous and as bold in war. 

As he is fam’d for mildnefs, peace and prayer. Shakefp. 

My heart’s defire and prayer to God for Ifrael is, that they 
might be faved. Romans x. 1. 

Sighs now breath’d 

Inutterable, which the fpirit of prayer 

£} f P irU Milton. 

No man can always have the fame fpiritual pleafure in his 
prayers ; for the greateft faints have fometimes fuffered the 
banimment of the heart, fometimes are fervent, fometimes 
they feel a barrennels of devotion; for this fpirit comes and 

g£ es - _ Taylor's Guide to Devotion^ 

2. Entreaty ; fubmiflive iifiportunity. 

Prayer among men is fuppofed a means to change the per* 
fon to whom we pray; but prayer to God doth not change 
him, but fits us to receive the things prayed for. Stillingfleet. 
Prayerbook. n.f [prayer-book.] Book of public! or 
private devotions. 

Get a prayerbook in your hand. 

And ftand between two churchmen ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shakefp. 

1 know not the names or number of the family which now 
reigns, farther than the prayerbook informs me. Swift. 

Pre. [pra, Lat.] A particle which, prefixed to words de- 

'T n P dTT ifotj 16 Latm ’ marks P riorit y of tir »e or rank. 

I o PREACH, y. n. [praduo, Lat. prefeher, Fr.] To pro¬ 
nounce a publick difeourfe upon facred fubjeCls. 

From that time Jefus began to preach. Mat. iv. 17. 

Prophets preach of thee at Jerufalem. Neh v i 7 

Divinity would not pafs the yard and loom, the forge or 
anvil, nor preaching be taken in as an eafier fupplementary 
trade, by thofe that difliked the pains of their own. D. of Pie 
As he was font by his father, fo were the apoftles commif- 
honated by him to preach to the gentile world. D. of Piety. 

I he Ihape of our cathedral is not proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre with 

xfte...... 

To proclaim or publilh in religious orations. 

c T? 16 , J ews Fheflalonica had knowledge, that the word 
or God was preached of Paul. 

2 ‘ [ nculcate publickly ; to teach with earneftnefs. 

I here is not any thing publickly notified, but we may pro- 
perly fay it is preached. Af, 

He oft to them preach'd 

Converfion and repentance. MltQ ^ 

v-an they preach up equality of birth. 

And tell us how we all began from earth. Dryden 

Huge heaps of {lain ; 

Among the reft, the rich Galefus lies, 

A good old man while peace he preach'd in vain, 

Amidit the madnefs of th’ unruly train. Drxden 

p REAc H . n. f. [prefche, Fr. from the verb.] A difeourib; a 
religious oration. 

This overflight occaflioned the French fpitcfully to term re¬ 
ligion in that fort exercifed, a mere preach. * Heeker. 

Prea'cher, 
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P R E 


Prea'ch-er. n.f. [ prefcheur , Fr. from preach. ] 

i. One who difcourfes publickly upon religious fubje£ls. 

The Lord gave the word ; great was the company of the 
preachers. Pfabn Ixviii. 11. 

You may hear the found of a preacher s voice, when you 
cannot diftinguifti what he faith. Bacon. 

Here lies a truly honeft man, 

One of thofe few that in this town 

Honouf all preachers ; hear their own. Crajhaw. 

h .One who inculcates any thing with earneftnefs and vehe¬ 
mence. 

No preacher is liftened to but time, which gives us the 
fame train of thought, that elder people have tried in vain to 
put into our heads before. Sivift. 

Prea'chment. n.f. [from preach.~\ A fermon mentioned in 
contempt ; a difcourfe affecftedly folerftn. 

Was’tyou, that fevell’d in our parliament. 

And made a preachment of your high defcent. Shakefp. 
All this is but a preachment upon the text at laft. 

L' EJirange. 

PREAMBLE, n.f [ preajnbule y Yx .] Something previous; 
introduction; preface. 

How were it poflible that the church ftiould any way elfe 
with fuch eafe and certainty provide, that none of her chil¬ 
dren may, as Adam, diflemble that wretchednefs, the penitent 
confeffion whereof is fo necefiai’y a preamble , efpecially to 
common prayer. Hooker , b. v. 

Truth as in this we do not violate, fo neither is the fame 
gainfayed or crofted, no not in thofe very preambles placed be¬ 
fore certain readings, wherein the fteps of the Latin fervice 
book have been fomewhat too nearly followed. Hooker. 

Doors fhut, vifits forbidden, and divers conteftations with 
the queen, all preambles of ruin, though now and then he did 
wring out fome petty contentments. Wotton. 

This preamble to that hiftory was not improper for this 
relation. Clarendon's Hijl. of the Rebellion. 

With preamble fweet 
Of charming fymphony they introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures high. Milton. 

I will not detain you with a long preamble. Dryden. 

Prea'mbulary. ladj. [from preamble.'] Previous. Not in 
Prea'mbulous. 5 ufe. 

He not only undermineth the bafe of religion, but de- 
ftroyeth the principle preambulous unto all belief, and puts 
upon us the remoteft error from truth. Brown. 

Preapprehe'nsion. n. f. [pre and apprehend.] An opinion 
* formed before examination. 

A conceit not to be made out by ordinary eyes, but fuch 
as regarding the clouds, behold them in ftiapes conformable 
to preapprehenfions. Browns V\dgar Err ours, 

PrEase. n.f. Prefs; crowd. Spenfer. See Press. 

A {hip into the facred feas, 

New-built, now launch we ; and from out owvpreafe 
Chufe two and fifty youths. Cbaprhan. 

Prea'sing. part. adj. Crowding. Spenfer. 

Pre'bend. n. f. [ puebenda , low Latin ; prebende , Fr.] 

1. A ftipend granted in cathedral churches. 

His excellency gave the doctor a prebend in St. Patrick’s ca¬ 
thedral. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

2. Sometimes, but improperly, a ftipendiary of a cathedral; a 
prebendary. 

Deans and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, in 
their firft inftitution, were of great ufe, to be of counfel 
with the biftiop. Bacon. 

Pre'bendary. n.f. [preebendarius, Lat.] A ftipendiary of a 
cathedral. 

To lords, to principals, to prebendaries. Hubberd. 

I bequeath to the Reverend Mr. Grattan, prebendary of St. 
Audeon’s, my gold bottle-fcrew. Swift's Lajl Will. 

FRECA'RIOUS. adj. [precarius , Lat. precaire , Fr.] Depen¬ 
dent; uncertain, becaufe depending on the will of another; 
held by courtefy ; changeable or alienable at the pleafure of 
another. No word is more unfkilfully ufed than this with its 
derivatives. It is ufed for uncertain in all its fenfes ; but it 
only means uncertain, as dependent on others : thus there 
are authors who mention the precarioufnefs of an account, of 
the weather , of a die. 

What fubjecfts will precarious kings regard, 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryden. 

Thofe who live under an arbitrary tyrannick power, have 
no other law but the will of their prince, and confequently 
no privileges but what are precarious. Addifon. 

This little happinefs is fo very precarious , that it wholly 
depends on the will of others. Addifon's Spectator. 

He who rejoices in the {Length and beauty of youth, fhould 
confider by how precarious a tenure he holds thefe advantages, 
that a thoufand accidents may before the next dawn lay all 
thefe glories in the duft. Rogers's Sermons. 

Precariously, n.f [from precarious.] Uncertainly by de¬ 
pendence ; dependently ; at the pleafure of others. 

Our fcene precarioufy fubfifts too long 
On French tranflation and Italian fong; 


PRE 

Dare to have fenfe yourfelves; affert the flagc- 
Be juftly warm’d with your own native rage. 5 p 
Preca'riousness. n.f. [from precarious.] Uncertainty. T' 
pendence on others. The following paffage from a b t 
otherwife elegantly written, affords an example of the im' 
priety mentioned at the word precarious . P ro " 

Moft confumptive people die of the difcharge they f P it 
which, with the precarioufnefs of the fymptoms of an opprJft 
diaphragm from a mere lodgement of extravafated mattf 
render the operation but little advifeable. Sharp's Sur ^ 
Precaution, n. f. precaution , Fr. [from pr<ecautus l 2 \ 
Prefervative caution; preventive meafures. 3 d 

.Unlefs our minifters have ftrong affurances of his fallino- i 
with the grand alliance, or not oppofing it, they cannotietto 
circumfpecft and fpeedy in taking their precautions again!! an 
contrary refolution. Addifon on the State of the War 

To Precaution, v. a. [ precautioner , Fr. from the noun] 
To warn beforehand. ’•* 

By the difgraces, difeafes and beggary of hopeful youn* 
men brought to ruin, he may be precautioned. g oc f 

Preceda'neous. adj. [This word is, I believe, miftaken by 
the author for pracidaneous ; pracidaneus , Lat. cut or flaifi 
before. Nor is it ufed here in its proper fenfe.] previous - 
antecedent. 

That priority of particles of fimple matter, influx of the 
heavens and preparation of matter might be antecedent and 
precedaneous , not only in order, but in time, to their ordinary 
productions. Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

To Prece'de. v. a. \pracedo , Lat. preceder , Fr.] 

1. To go before in order of time. 

How are we happy, {till in fear of harm ; 

But harm precedes not fin. Milton. 

Arius and Pelagius durft provoke, 

To what the centuries preceding fpoke: Dryden, 

The ruin of a hate is generally preceded, by an universal de¬ 
generacy of manners and contempt of religion. Swift. 

2. To go before according to the adjuftment of rank, . 
Precedence, j , [frompraad Lat] 

Prece dency. S J 

1. The aCt or hate of going before ; priority. 

2. Something going before ; fomething paft. 

1 do not like but yet; it does allay 
The good precedence. Shakefp. Ant. andCusp 

It is an epilogue or difcourfe, to make plain 
Some obfcure precedence that hath tofore been lain. Shakefp. 

3. Adjuftment of place. 

The conftable and marftial had cognizance, touching the 
rights of place and precedence. Bale. 

4. The foremeit place in ceremony. 

None fure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whofe portion is fmall 
Of prefent pain, that with ambitious mind 
Will covet more. Miltons Par. LoJI. 

The royal olive accompanied him with all his court, and 
always gave him the precedency. Bowel. 

That perfon hardly will be found, 

With gracious form and equal virtue crown’d ; 

Yet if another could precedence claim, 

My fixt defires could find no fairer aim. Dryden. 

5. Superiority. 

Books will furnifti him, and give him light and precedency 
enough to go before a young follower. j Locke. 

Being diftraCled with different defires, the next inquiry 
will be, which of them has the precedency , in determining 
the will, to the next adlion. Locke. 

Precedent, adj. [precedent , Fr. preecedens , Lat.] Former; 
going before. 

Do it at once. 

Or thy precedent lervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop* 

Our own precedent paflions do inftrudt us. 

What levity’s in youth. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

When you work by the imagination of another, it is ne- 
ceffary that he, by whom you work, have a precedent °P im011 
of you, that you can do ftrange things. : Bacon. 

Hippocrates, in his prognofticks, doth make good od er 
vations of the difeafes that enfue upon the nature of the pre 
cedent four feafons of the year. aL0, J 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be prece en 
the creation of man. Hale’s Origin oj Man in. 

Truths, abfolutely neceflary to falvation, are io cleai y 
vealed, that we cannot err in them, unlefs we be notonou 
wanting to ourfelves ; herein the fault of the judgment^s ^ 
folved into a precedent default in the will. .° « 

Precedent, n.f [The adje&ive has the accent or1 theiecm 
fyllable, the fubftantive on the firft. J Any thing that io a ^ 
or example to future times ; any thing done beiore 

fame kind. , Uooker* 

Examples for cafes can but direa as precedents omy. 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over, 

The precedent was full as long a doing. ; 

A 


Shakefp. 


PRE 

A reafon rtalghty, ftrong and effectual, 

A pattern, precedent and lively warrant 
For me, moft wretched, to perform the like. 

No pow’r in Venice 
Can alter a decree eftablifhed : 

’Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 

And many an errour, by the fame example, . 

Will rufh into the ftate. Shakefp. Merch. of J tntce. 

God, in the adminiftration of his juftice, is not tied 
to precedents , and we cannot argue, that the providences of 
God towards other nations {hall be conformable to his deal¬ 
ings with the people of Ifrael. Tillotfart's Sermons. 

° Such precedents are numberlefs ; we draw 
Our right from cuftom ; cuftom is a law. Granville. 

Prece dently. adv. [from precedent, adj.] Beforehand. 

PrECg'ntor. n.f [pracentor^Lat. precenteur, Fr.] He that 

leads the choir. . ,, ^ . 

Follow this precentor of ours, in blefling and magnifying 
that God of all grace, and never yielding to thofe enemies, 
which he died to give us power to refift and overcome. Hamm. 
PRE'CEPT. n.f. [precepte , Fr. praceptum , Lat.] A rule autho¬ 
ritatively given; a mandate ; a commandment; a dire&ion. 

The cuftom of leflTons furnifties the very fimpleft and rudeft 
fort with infallible axioms and precepts of facred truth, deli¬ 
vered even in the very letter of the law of God. Hooker. 

’Tis fufficient, that painting be acknowledged for an art; 
for it follows, that no arts are without their precepts. Dryden. 

A precept or commandment confifts in, and has refpe<ft to, 
fome moral point of do&rine, viz. fuch as concerns our man¬ 
ners, and our inward and outward good behaviour. Ayliffe. 
Prece'ptial. adj. [from precept.] Confifting of precepts, A 
word not in ufe. 

Men 

Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not feel ; but tailing it. 

Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread. 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shaktfp. 
Prece'ptive. adj. [preceptivus , Lat. from precept.] Containing 
precepts ; giving precepts. 

The ritual, the preceptive , the prophetick and all other 
parts of facred writ, were moft feduloufly, moft religioufly 
guarded by them. Government of the Tongue . 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exa& virtue, fo is it 
moft advantageoufly enforced by the promifiory, which, in 
refpe& of the rewards, and the manner of propofing them, 
{s adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The lefion given us here, is preceptive to us not to do any 
thing but upon due confideration. L'EJirange. 

Prece ptor. n.f [praceptor , Lat. preceptetir,Yr.] A teacher ; 
a tutor. 

Paflionate chiding carries rough language with it, and the 
names that parents and preceptors give children, t.iey will 
not be alhamed to beftow on others. Locke. 

It was to thee, great Stagyrite unknown. 

And thy preceptor of divine renown. Black more. 

Pr f ce'ssion. n. J". [from pracedo , praceffus , Lat.] The acl of 
going before. 

Preci'nct. n.f. [prxcinftus, Latin.] Outward limit; boundary. 
The main body of the fea being one, yet within divers 
precintfs, hath divers names; fo the catholick church is in 
like fort divided into a number of diftinbl focieties. Hooker. 
Through all reftraint broke loofe, he wings his way 
Not far off heav’n, in th e pYecinfts of light, 

DireiSlly towards the new-created world. Milton. 

Precio'sity. n.f [from pretioj'us, Lat.] 

1. Value ; precioufnefs. 

2. Any thing of high price. 

The index or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit 
their preciofities, and hath the tuition of the thumb fcarce unto 
the fecontl joint. Broiun’s Vulgar Errours. 

Barbarians feem to exceed them in the curiofity of their 
application of thefe predefines. More's Divine Dialogues. 

PRECIOUS, adj. [precieux , Fr. pretiofus , Lat.] 

1. Valuable; being of great worth. 

Many things, which are moft precious , are neglected only 
becaufe the value of them lieth hid. Hooker . 

I cannot but remember fuch things were. 

That were moft precious to me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Why in that rawnefs left you wife and children', 

Thofe precious motives, thole ftrong knots of love, 
Without leave taking? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I never faw 

Such precious deeds in one that promis’d nought 
But begg’ry and poor luck. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe virtues are the hidden beauties of a foul, which 
make it lovely and precious in his light, from whom no fe- 
crets are concealed. Addifon's Spectator* 

2 . Coftly ; of great price : as, a precious Jlone. 

Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell; that foil may beft 

Deferve the precious bane. Milton , 


Sandy's^ 

Denham. 


PRE 

3. WortKiefs. A ft epithet of contempt or irtjny, > 

More of the fame kind, concerning thefe precious faints 
amongft the Turks, may be feen in Pietro della valle. Locke. 

Previously, adv. [from precious.] 

1. Valuably ; to a great price* 

2* Contemptibly. In irony. 

Preciousness. n.f. [from precious.] Valuableiiefs ; worth; 

price. .,. 

Its precioufnefs equalled the price of pearls. Wilkins . 

PRE'CIPICE.^ n.f. [preccipitium, Lat. 'precipice, Fr.] Ahead- 
long fteep ; a fall perpendicular without gradual declivity. 

You take a precipice for no leap of danger. 

And woo your own deftruftion* Shakejp. Henry VIII, 
Where the water dalheth more againft the bottom, there 
it moveth more fwiftly and more in precipice ; for in the break¬ 
ing of the waves there is ever a precipice. Bacon. 

I ere long that precipice mull tread, 

Whence none return, that leads unto the dead* 

No ftupendous precipice denies 
Accefs, no horror turns away our eyes. 

Swift down the precipice of time it goes. 

And finks in minutes, which in ages rofe* Dryden. 

His gen’rous mind the fair ideas drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay; 

Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew, 

Not to be gather’d but by birds of prey. Dryden. 

Drink as much as you can get; becaufe a good coachtnaij 
never drives fo well as when he is drunk ; and then fhew 
your {kill, by driving to an inch by a precipice . Swift . 

Precipitance. 1 n.f. [from precipitant.] Rafhhafte; head- 

Precipitancy. S’ long hurry. 

Thither they hafte with glad precipitance. Milton. 

’Tis not likely that one of a thoufand fuch precipitancies 
fhould be crowned with fo unexpe< 5 led an ifiiie. Glanvill. 

As the chymift, by catching at it too fo on, loft the philo- 
fophical elixir, fo precipitancy of our underftanding is anocca- 
fion of error. Glanvill's Scepf. 

We apply prefent remedies according unto indications, re- 
fpecling rather the acutenefs of difeafe and precipitancy of oc- 
cafion, than the rifing or fetting of ftars. Brown . 

Hurried on by the precipitancy of youth, I took this oppor¬ 
tunity to fend a letter to the fecretary. Gulliver's Travels* 
A rafhnefs and precipitance of judgment, and haftinefs to 
believe fomething on one fide or the other, plunges us into 
many errors. Watts's Logick. 

Precipitant, adj. [prvecipitam, Lat.] 

1. Failing or ruftiing headlong. 

Without longer paufe, 

Downright into the world’s rirft region throws 

His flight precipitant, Milton s Par. Loft, h. iii, 

The birds he jdiefs while they ftrain 
Their tuneful throats, the tow’ring heavy lead 
O’ertakes their fpecd ; they leave their little li?e$ 

Above the clouds, precipitant to earth. Philips . 

2. Hafty ; urged with violent hafte; 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 

And curfe their cumbrous pride’s unwieldy weight. Pote . 

3. Ralhly hurried. 

The commotions in Ireland were fo fudden and fo violent, 
that it was hard to difeern the rife, or apply a remedy to that 
precipitant rebellion. King Charles . 

Preci'pitantly. advi [from precipitant.] In headlong hafte ; 
in a tumultuous hurry. 

To PRECFPITATE. v. a. [. pracipito , Lat. precipiter , Fr* in 
all the fenfes.] 

1. To throw headlong. 

She had a king to her fon in law, yet was, upon dark and 
unknown reafons, precipitated and banilhed the world into a 
nunnery* Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ere vengeance 

Precipitate thee with augmented pain. Milton . 

They were wont, upon a fuperftition, to precipitate a man 
from fome high cliff into the fe 3 , tying about him with fixings 
many great fowls* . . Wilkins . 

The virgin froni the ground 
Upftarting frelh, already clos’d the wound, 

Precipitates her flight. Dryden . 

The goddefs guides her fon, and turns him from the light, 
Herfelf involv’d in clouds, precipitates her flight. Dryden . 

2. To haften unexpectedly. 

Short, intermittent and fwift recurrent pains do precipitate 
patients into confumptions. Harvey. 

3. To hurry blindly or rafhly. 

As for having them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear¬ 
ful natures, it may do well; but if they be ftout and daring, 
it may precipitate their defigns, and prove dangerous. 

Bacon , 

Dear Erythraea, let not fuch blind fury 
Precipitate your thoughts, nor fet them working, 
r \ ill time {hall lend them better means. 

Than loft complaints* Denham’s Sophy . 

20 ^ 3* To &hrovy 
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3- To throw to the bottom. A term of chymiftry oppofed to 
fublime. 

Gold endures a vehement fire long without any change, 
and after it has been divided .by corrofive liquors into invifible 
parts, yet may prefently tie precipitated, fo as. to appear again 

4 in its own form. Crew's CoJ'moL 

To Precipitate, v. n. 

1. To fall headlong. 

Had'ft thou been aught but gofs’mer feathers, 

So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thoud’ft fihiver like an egg. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

2. To fall to the bottom as a lediment. 

By ftrong water every metal will precipitate. Bacon. 

3. To haften without juft preparation. 

Neither did the rebels fpoil the country, neither on the 
other fide did their forces enereafe, which might haften him 
to precipitate and affail them. Bacon. 

Precipitate, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Steeply falling; 

Barcephas faith, it was neceflary this paradife fhould be fet 
at fuch a height, becaufe the four rivers, had they not fallen 
fo precipitate, could not have had fufiicient force to thruft 
themfelves under the great ocean. Raleigh . 

When the full ftores their antient bounds difdain, 
Precipitate the furious torrent flows; 

In vain would fpeed avoid, or ftrength oppofe. Prior. 

2. Headlong ; hafty ; rafhly hafty. 

The archbifhop, too precipitate in prefling the reception of 
that which he thought a reformation, paid dearly for it. 

Clarendon. 

3. Hafty; violent. 

Mr. Gay died of a mortification of the bowels ; it was the 
moft precipitate cafe I ever knew, having cut him off in three 
days. Pope to Swift. 

Preci'pitate. n. f A corrofive medicine made by precipi¬ 
tating mercury. 

As the efcar feparated, I rubb’d the fuper-excrefcence of 
flefh with the vitriol-ftone, or fprinkled it with precipitate. 

Wifman’s Surgery. 

Precipitately, adv. [from precipitate.] 

1. Headlong ; fteeply down. 

2. Haftily; in blind hurry. 

It may happen to thofe who vent praife or cenfure too pre¬ 
cipitately, as it did to an Englifh poet, who celebrated a noble¬ 
man for erecting Dryden’s monument, upon a promife which 
he forgot, till it was done by another. Swift. 

Not fo bold Arnall; with a weight of fcull 
Furious he finks, precipitately dull. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Precipitation, n.f [precipitation, Fr. from precipitate.] 

1. The a£t of throwing headlong. 

Let them pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might down-ftretch 

Below the beam of fight, yet will I ftill 

Be this to them. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Violent motion downward. 

That could never happen from any other caufe than the 
hurry, precipitation and rapid motion of the water, returning 
at the end of the deluge, towards the fea. Woodward. 

3. Tumultuous hurry ; blind hafte. 

Here is none of the hurry and precipitation , none of the 
bluftering and violence, which muft have attended rhofe fup- 
pofititious changes. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

4. In chemiftry, Subfidency : contrary to fublimation. 

Separation is wrought by precipitation or lublimation ; that 
is, a calling of the parts up or down, which is a kind of at¬ 
traction. Bacon. 

The precipitation of the vegetative matter, after the deluge, 
and the burying it in the ftrata underneath amongft the fand, 
was to retrench the luxury of the productions of the earth, 
which had been fo ungratefully abufed by its former inha¬ 
bitants. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

Precipitous, adj. [ pracipiies , Lat.] 

1. Headlong ; fteep. 

Monarchy, together with me, could not but be dafhed in 
pieces by fuch a precipitous fall as they intended. K. Charles. 

2 . Hafty ; fudden. 

Though the attempts of fome have been precipitous , and 
their enquiries fo audacious as to have loft themfelves in at¬ 
tempts above humanity, yet have the enquiries of moft de¬ 
fected by the way. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

How precious the time "is, how precipitous the occafton, 
how many things to be done In their juft feafon, after once a 
ground is in order. Evelyn’s Kalendar.. 

3. Rafh ; heady. 

Thus fram’d for ill, he loos’d our triple hold. 

Advice unfafe, precipitous and bold. Dry den. 

PRE'CISE. adj. [ precis , Fr. pracifus , Lat.] 

z. Exact; ftrirft ; nice > having ftrict and (^terminate limita¬ 
tions. 

Mtfans more durable to preferve the laws of God from ob¬ 
livion and corruption grew in ufe, not without precife direc¬ 
tion from God himfelf. Hooker, b. L 


You’ll not bear a letter for me ; you fraud upon you, t 
nour; why, thou unconfinable bafenefs, it is as much as T 
do to keep the term of mine honour precife. ' Cdn 

The ft ate hath given you licence to ftay on land fix'wS' 
and let it not trouble you if your occafions a& farther tim ’ 
for the law in this point is not precife. * ^ e > 

Let us defcend from this top Gm ' 

Of fpeculation ; for the hour precijc 
Exads our parting. ‘ Milton's Par. Loft, b xiii 

In human actions there are no degrees and precife natural 
limits defcnbed, but a latitude is indulged. f a / 

The reafonings muft be precife, though the praftice mav 
admit of great latitude. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

1 ne precije difference between a compound and colleftivc 
idea is this, that a compound idea unites things of a different 
kind, but a colle&ive, things of the fame kind. Watts 

2 . Formal; finical; folemnly and fuperftitioufly exa£f. 

The raillery of the wits in king Charles the Second’s reVn 
upon every thing which they called precife , was carried tofo 
great an extravagance, that it almolt put all Chriftianitv out 
of countenance. j ddi * 

rREcfsELY. adv. [from precife.'] 

1. Exactly ; nicely; accurately. 

Doth it follow, that all things in the church, from the 
greateft to the leaft, are unholy, which the Lord hath not 
himfelf prccifely inftituted ? Hooker, b. v 

When the Lord had once precfely fet down a form of exe¬ 
cuting that wherein we are to ferve him, the fault appeareth 
greater to do that which we are not, than not to do that which 
we are commanded. Hooker, b. ii. 

He knows. 

He cannot fo precfely weed this land. 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion, 

His foes are fo enrooted with his friends. Sbakefp. 

Where more of thefe orders than one fhall be fet in feveral 
ftories, there muft be an exquilite care <0 place the colutnns 
prccifely one over another. Wotton’s Architecture. 

In his tradf my wary feet have ftept. 

His undeclined ways precfely kept. Sandys. 

The rule, to find the age of the moon, cannot fhew pre- 
eifely an exa£f account of the moon, becaufe of the inequality 
of the motions of the fun and of the moon. Holder. 

Meafuring the diameter of the fifth dark circle, I found 
it the fifth part of an inch precfely. Newton’s Opticks. 

2 . With fuperftitious formality ; with too much lcrupulofity; 

■ with troublefome ceremony. 

Preci'seness. n.f [from precife .] Exa&nefs; rigid nicety. 

I will diftinguifh the cafes ; though give me leave, in the 
handling of them, not to fever them with too much precife- 
?iefs. Bacon, 

When you have fixed proper hours for particular ftudies, 
keep to them, not with a fuperftitious precifenefs, but with 
fome good degrees of a regular conftancy. Watts. 

Preci'sian. n.f [from precife.] 

1. One who limits or reftrains. 

Though love ufe reafon for his precifian, he admits him not 
for his counfellor. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

2 . One who is fuperftittoiifly rigorous. 

A profane perfon calls a man of piety a precifian. Watts. 

Precision, n.f. [precifion, Yv.] Exact limitation. 

He that thinks of being in general, thinks never of any 
particular fpecies of being ; unlefs he can think of it with 
and without precifion at the fame time. . Locke. 

I have left out the utmoft precifions of fractions in thefe 
computations as not neceffary ; thele whole numbers fliewing 
well enough the difference of the value of guineas. Locke. 

I was unable to treat this part more in detail, without facn- 
fieing perfpicuity to ornament, without wandering from the 
precifion or breaking the chain of realigning. . _ Pope. 

Preci'sive. adj. [from preeijus, Lat.] Exaftiy limiting, by 
cutting off all that is not absolutely relative to the prelent 
purpofe. 

Preciftve abftracftion is when we confider thofe things apait, 
which cannot really exift apart; as when we confider mode, 
without confidering its fubftance or fubje£ti Watts. 

To Preclude. [pracludo , Lat.] Toftiutout or hinder 

by fome anticipation. 

This much will obviate and preclude the objections of oui 
adverfaries, that we do not determine the final caufe 01 t ® 
fyftematical parts of the world, merely as they have re pe 
to the exigences or conveniences of life. . P 

If you once allow them fuch an acceptation of chance, you 
have precluded yourfelf from any more reafoning again 

them/ } . Bentley’s Sermons. 

I fear there will be no way left to tell you, that I entire 
efteefn you ; none but that which no bills ca a P recu e *p. e 
no king can prevent. , /L 

PRECO'CIOUS. adj. [pracocis, Lat. precofe, Fr.] Ripe before 

the time. . • 

Many precocious trees, and fuch as have their fp r,n § 
winter, may be found in moft parts. 

Precocity. 
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Freco'city. n.f [from precocious.] Ripenefs before the time. 
Some impute the caufe of his fall to a precocity of fpirit and 
valour in him; and that therefore lome infectious fouthern air 
did blaft him. Hoiuel’s Vocal For eft. 

To Preco'gitate. v. a. [pracogito, Lat.] To confider or 
fcheme beforehand. 

Precogni'tion. n. f. [pro: and cognitio, Lat.] Previous know¬ 
ledge ; antecedent examination. 

Preconcert, n. f [pra and conceit.] An opinionprevioufly 
formed. 

A thing in reafon impofiible, which notwithftanding through 
their misfaChioned preconceit , appeared unto them no lefs cer¬ 
tain than if nature had written it in the very foreheads of 
all the creatures. Hooker. 

To Preconceive, v. a. [pres and conceive.] To form an 
opinion beforehand ; to imagine beforehand. 

In a dead plain the way feemeth the longer, becaufe the 
eye hath preconceived it fhorter than the truth , and the fruf- 
trationsof that maketh it feemfo. Bacon. 

Fondnefs of preconceived opinions is not like to render your 
reports fufpeCI, nor for want of fagacity or care, defective. 

Glanvill’s Scepf. 

The reafon why men are fo weak in governing is, becaufe 
moft things fall out accidentally, and come not into any com¬ 
pliance with their preconceived ends, but they are forced to 
comply fubfequently. South’s Sermons. 

Preconception, n.f. [pra and conception.] Opinion pre¬ 
vioufly formed. 

Cuftom with moft men prevails more than truth, according 
to the notions and preconceptions , which it hath formed in 
our minds, we ftiape the difeourfe of reafon itfelf. Hakewill. 
Precontract, n. f [pro? and contract. This was formerly 
accented on the laft fyllable.] A contract previous to another. 
He is your hufband on a precontract ; 

To bring you thus together, ’tis no fin. Shakefp. 

To Precontract, v. a. [pra and contract.] To contractor 
bargain beforehand. 

Some are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, though be 
himfelf be unmarried, becaufe they are already prccontratted 
to fome other; or elfe are in too near a degree of affinity or 
confanguinity. Ayliffe. 

Precu'rse. n.f [from pracurro, Lat.] Forerunning. 

The like precurfe of fierce events. 

As harbingers preceding ftill the fates. 

And prologue to the omen coming on. 

Have heaven and earth together demonftrated. Shakefpeare. 
Precursor, n. f [prescurfor, Lat. precurfeur, Fr.] Fore¬ 
runner ; harbinger. 

Jove’s lightnings, th eprecurfers 
Of dreadful thunderclaps, more momentary 
Were not. Shakefp. Tempeft. 

This contagion might have been prefaged upon confidera- 
tion of its precurfors , viz. a rude winter, and a clofe, ful- 
phurous and fiery air. Harvey on the Plague. 

Thomas Burnet played the precurfer to the coming of Ho¬ 
mer in his Homerides. Pope. 

Preda'ceous. adj. [from prada, Lat.] Living by prey. 

As thofe are endowed with poifon, becaufe they are preda¬ 
ceous ; fo thefe need it not, becaufe their food is near at hand, 
and may be obtained without conteft. Derham. 

Predal. adj. [from prada , Lat.] Robbing; pradifino- 
plunder. This word is not countenanced from analogy. 
Sarmatia, laid by predal rapine low. 

Mourn’d the hard yoke, and fought relief in vain. Sa.Boyfe. 
Pre datory, adj. [■pradatorius , Lat. from prada, Lat.] 

1. Plundering; pradifing rapine. 

The king called his parliament, where he exaggerated the 
malice »nd the cruel predatory war made by Scotland. Bacon. 

2. Hungry ; preying ; rapacious ; ravenous. 

The evils that come of exercife are, that it maketh the 
fpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 

Predecea'sed. adj. [pra and deceafed.] Dead before. 

Will you mock at an ancient tradition, began upon an ho¬ 
nourable refpe6t, and worn as a memorable trophy of prede- 
ceafed valour. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Predecessor, n. f [predeceffeur, Fr. pra and decedo, Lat.] 

I. One that was in any ftate or place before another. 

In thefe paftoral paftimes, a great many days were fpent 
to follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

There is caufe, why we ftiould be flow and unwilling to 
change, without very urgent neceffity, the ancient ordinances, 
rites and long approved cuftoms of our venerable predeceffors. ’ 

T . . Hooker. 

It I ieem partial to my predeteffor in the laurel, the friends 
of antiquity are not few, Dryden. 

T. he prelcnt pope, who is well acquainted with the fecret 
hiftory, and the weaknefs of nis predecejjor, feems refolved to 


bring the projed to its perfedion. 

1 he more beauteous' Cloe fat to thee, 
Good Howard, emulous of Apelles’ art; 

But happy thou from Cupid’s arrow free, 
And flames that pierc’d.th) prede.ejfbr's heart* 


2. Anceftors. 

Predestina'rian. n.f [from predeftinate.] One th^t holds 
the dodrine of predeftination. 

Why does the predejiinarian fo adventuroufly climb into 
heaven, to ranfack the celeftial archives, read God's hidden 
decrees, when with lefs labour he may fecure an authentick 
tranfeript within himfelf. Decay of Piety . 

To PREDE'STINATE. v. a. [predeftiner, Fr. pra and deftino, 
Lat.] To appoint beforehand by irreverfible decree. 

Some gentleman or other fhall fcape a predeftinate fcratcht 
face. Shakefpeare, 

Whom he did foreknow, he alfo did predeftinate to be con¬ 
formed to the image of his fon. Romans viii. 29. 

Having predeftinated us unto the adoption of children by 
Jefus Chrift to himfelf. ’ Eph. i. 5. 

To Predestinate, v. n. To hold predeftination. In ludi¬ 
crous language. 

His ruff creft he rears. 

And pricks up hi s precleftinating ears. Dryden. 

Predestination, n.f. [predeftination, Fr. from predeftinate.'] 
Fatal decree; pre-ordination. 

Predeftination we can difference no other wife from provi¬ 
dence and prefcience, than this, that prefcience only fore- 
feeth, providence forefeeth and careth for, and hath refpeft 
to all creatures, and predeftination is only of men ; and yet 
not of all to men belonging, but of their falvation properly 
in the common ufe of divines 5 or perdition, as fome have 
ufed it. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

Nor can they juftly accufe 
Their maker, or their making, or their fate 5 
As if predeftination over-rul’d 
Their will, difpos’d by abfolute decree, 

. Or high fore-knowledge. Milton’s Par. Loft, h.\\\. 

Predestina'tor. n.f. [from predeftinate.] One that holds 
predeftination or the prevalence of pre-eftabliftied neceffity. 

Me, mine example let the Stoicks ufe. 

Their fad and cruel doeftrine to maintain ; 

Let all predeftinators me produce, 

Who ftruggle with eternal fate in vain. Cowley. 

To Prede'stine. v. a. [pra and deftinc .] To decree before¬ 
hand. 

Ye careful angels, whom eternal fate 
Ordains on earth and human a<fts to wait. 

Who turn with fecret pow’r this reftlefs ball. 

And bid predeftin’d empires rife and fall. Prior. 

Predetermina tion. n. f. [predetermination, Fr. pra and 
determination.] Determination made beforehand. 

This predetermination of God’s own will is fo far from being 
the determining of ours, that it is diftin£tly the contrary; for 
fuppofing God to predetermine that I fhall aeft freely ; ’tis 
certain from thence, that my will is free in refpea of God, 
and not predetermined. Hammond?s Fundamentals. 

To Predetermine, v. a. [pra and determine.] To doom or 
confine by previous decree. 

. f e _ e In brutes certain fenfible inftin£l:s antecedent to their 
imaginative faculty, whereby they are predetermined to the 
convenience of the fenfible life. Hale. 

Pre dial. [pradium, Lat.] Confifting of farms. 

By the civil law, their predial eftates are liable to fifeal 
payments and taxes, as not being appropriated for the fervice 
of divine worlhip, but for profane ufes. Ayliffe. 

Pre dicable, adj. [ predicable, Fr. pradicabilis, Lat.] Such as 
may be affirmed of fomething. 

Predi cable, n.f. [ pratlicabile, Lat.] A logical term, de- 

notmg one of the five things which can be affirmed of any 
thing. J 

I hefe they call the five predicates ; becaufe every thing 
that is affirmed concerning any being, muft be the genus, fpe- 

PRFTTP^^ ° r accident * Watts, 

PRE D 1 CAMENT, n.f [predicament, Fr. pradicamentum, Lat.] 

1. A clafs or arrangement of beings or fubftances ranked ac¬ 
cording to their natures : called alfo categorema or cate- 

S 7 fV , Harris. 

It tnere were nothing but bodies to be ranked by them in 
the predicament of place, then that defeription would be al- 
lowed by them as fufficient. Digb on Bo(lles> 

2. Uafs or kind defcnbed by any definitive marks. 

The offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainft all other voice ; 

In which predicament I fay thou ftand’ft. Shakefb 

I Ihew the line and the predicament , ' 

Wherein you range under this fubtle king. 
iiicamp'mtat rr-__ ?• 


PREDrcAME'NTAL. adj. [from predicament 
dicaments. J 


Shakefp. 
Relating to pre- 


Addifon. 


Prior , 


[ pradicans, Lat.] 

[pradico, Lat.] 


Pre'dicant. n.f. 

thing. 

To PRE'DICATE. v. a. 

thing of another thing. 

All propofitions, wherein a part of the comoleX idea 
wh.eh any term Hands for, is predicated of that ‘term, are 
only verbal j g . to fay that gold b a metal. Lolkl 


One that affirms any 
To affirm any 


Io Predicate. 
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To Pre'di^ate. v. n. To affirm or fpcak. 

It were a prefumption to think, that any thing in any 
Created nature can bear any perfedt refemblance of the incom- 
prehenfible perfection of the divine nature, very being itfelf 
not predicating univocally touching him and any created 
being. Hale's Origin of Mankind . 

Predicate, n. f [prcsdicatum, Lat.] That which is affirmed 
of the fubjedt; as man is rational. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied of the 
fubjedt. Watts's Logick. 

Predica'tion. n. f [preedicatio, Lat. bom predicate.] Affir¬ 
mation concerning any thing. 

Let us reafon from them as well as we can 3 they are only 
about identical predications and influence. Locke. 

To PREDLCT. v. a. [pusdidus, Lat. predire, Fr.] To fore¬ 
tell ; to forefhow. 

He is always inveighing againft fuch unequal diftributions; 
nor does he ever ceafe to predict publick ruins, till his private 
are repaired. Government of the Tongue. 

Prediction, n.f [presdiCiio, Lat. prediction, Fr. from pre¬ 
dict.] Prophefy ; declaration of fomething future. 

Thefe predictions 

Are to the world in general, as to Caefar. Shakefp. 

The predictions of cold and long winters, hot and dry 
fummers, are good to be known. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

How foon hath thy prediction, feer bleft ! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time. 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton's Bar. Loft, h. xii. 

In Chrift they all meet with an invincible evidence, as if 
they were not predictions, but after-relations 3 and the penmen 
of them not prophets but evangelifts. South's Sermons. 

He, who prophefy’d the belt, 

Approves the judgment to the reft ; 

He’d rather choofe, that I fhould die, 

Than his prediction prove a lie. Swift's Mifcel. 

Predictor, n.f. [from predict.] Foreteller. 

Whether he has not been the caufe of this poor man’s 
death, as well as the predictor , may be difputed. Swift. 

Predige'stion. n.f [free and digeftion.] Digeftion too foon 
performed. 

Predigejlion, or hafty digeftion, fills the body full of cru¬ 
dities and feeds of difeafes. Bacon s EJJ'ays. 

To Predispo'se. v. a. [pres and difpofe.] To adapt previoufly 
to any certain purpofe. 

Vegetable productions require heat of the fun, to predifpofe 
and excite the earth and the feeds. Burnet. 

Unlefs nature be predifpofed to friendfbip by its own pro- 
penfity, no arts of obligation fhall be able to abate the fecret 
hatreds of fome perfons towards others. South's Sermons. 

Predisposition, n.f. [pus zn&difpofition.] Previous adapta¬ 
tion to anv certain purpofe. 

It was conceived to proceed from a malignity in the con- 
ftitution of the air, gathered by the predifpofitions of feafons. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the 
affedtions ; fo as it is no marvel if they alter the fpirits, confi- 
dering that tunes have a predifpofition to the motion of the 
fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

External accidents are often the occafional caufe of the 
king’s evil 3 but they fuppofe a predifpofition of the body. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

Predominance. \n.f [pres and domina, Lat.] Prevalence ; 

Predominancy. 5 iuperiority 3 afcendency; fuperior in¬ 
fluence. 

We make guilty of our difafters, the fun, the moon and 
the liars, as if we were knaves, thieves and treacherous by 
fpherical predominance. Shakefp. King. Lear. 

An inflammation confifts only of a/anguineous affiuxion, or 
elfe is denominable from other humours, according to the 
predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or choler. Brown. 

In human bodies, there is an inceffant warfare amongft the 
humours for predominancy. How el's Focal Forejl. 

The true caule of the Pharifees difbelief of Chrift’s doc¬ 
trine, was the predominance of their covetoufnefs and ambi¬ 
tion over their will. South's Sermons. 

The feveral rays therefore in that white light do retain their 
colorific qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they 
become more copious than the reft, do, by their excefs 
and predominance, caufe their proper colour to appear. 

Newton. 

Predominant, adj. [predominant, Fr. pres and dominor. J 
Prevalent; fupreme in influence ; afeendent. 

Miferable were the condition of that church, the weighty 
affairs whereof fhould be ordered by thofe deliberations, 
wherein fuch an humour as this were predominant. Hooker. 

Foul fubornation is predominant. 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. 

It is a planet, that will ftrike 

Where 't\s predominant ; and’tis powerful. Shakefp. 

Thofe helps were overweighed by divers things that made 
a^ainft him, and were predominant in the king’s mind. 

Bacon. 


PRE 


Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 

Rile on the earth ; or earth rife on the fun. jpfu ' 

I could fhew you feveral pieces, where the beauties of tW 
kind are lo predonnnant , that you could never be able to A 
or underftand them. ** n re ^~ 

To Predominate v. n. [predomimr, Fr. pre an d 

Lat.] 1 o prevail; to be aicendent; to be fupreme in ; ’ 
fluence. u " 

So much did love t’ her executed lord 
Predominate in this fair lady’s heart. Daniel 

The gods formed womens fouls out of thefe principles 
which compofe feveral kinds of animals ; and their good or 
bad difpofition arifes, according as fuch and fuch principles 
predominate in their conftitutions. Adlif 

The rays, refleded leaft obliquely, may predominate over 
the reft, fo much as to caufe a heap of fuch particles to ap¬ 
pear very intenfely of their colour. Newton's Opticks 

Where judgment is at a lols to determine the choice of a 
lady who has leveral lovers, fancy may the more allowably 
predominate. Claripl 

To Pre'elect. v. a. [pres and eleCt.] To chufe by previous 
decree. 

Preeminence. n. f [preeminence, Fr. pree and eminence. 
It is fometimes written, to avoid the jundion of ee, trehi 
minence .] 

1. Superiority of excellence. 

I plead for the preeminence of epick poetry. Dry den. 

Let profit have the preeminence of honour in the end of 
poetry; pleafure, though but the fecond in degree, is the 
lirft in favour.. ] 

The preeminence of chriftianity to any other religious 
fcheme which preceded it, appears from this, that the moft 
eminent among the Pagan philofophers declaimed many of 
thofe fuperftitious follies which are condemned by revealed 
religion. Addifon. 

2. Precedence ; priority of place. 

His lance brought him captives to the triumph of Artefia’s 
beauty, fuch, as though Artefia be amongft the faireft, yet 
in that company were to have the preeminence. Sidney. 

He toucheth it as a fpecial preeminence of Junias and An- 
dronicus, that in chriftianity they were his ancients. 

Hooker, 

1 do inveft you jointly with my power. 

Preeminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majefty. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Englifh defired no preeminence, but offered equality 
both in liberty and privilege, and in capacity of offices and 
employments. Hayward. 

Am I diftinguifh’d from you but by toils, 

Superior toils, and heavier weight of cares ! 

Painful preeminence. Addifon's Cato. 

3. Superiority of power or influence. 

That which ftandeth on record, hath preeminence above that 
which pafleth from hand to hand, and hath no pens but the 
tongues, no book but the ears of men. Hooker. 

Beyond the equator, the Southern point of the needle is 
fovereign, and the North fubmits his preeminence. Brown. 

Preeminent, adj. [preeminent, Fr. pus -And eminent.] Excel* 
lent above others. 

Tell how came I here ? by fome great maker 
In goodnefs and in pow’r preeminent. Milton. 

We claim a proper intereft above others, in the 'preeminent 
rights of the houfhold of faith. Sprat's Sermons. 

Preemption, n.f [pusemptio , Lat.] The right of purcha- 
fing before another. 

Certain perfons, in the reigns of king Edward VI. and 
queen Mary, fought to make ufe of this preemption, but eroded 
in the profecution, or defeated in their expedation, gave it 
over. Careyv. 

To PREENGA'GE. v. a. [pres and engage.] To engage by 
precedent ties or contrads. 

The world has the unhappy advantage of preengaging our 
paffions, at a time when we have not refledion enough to 
look beyond the inftrument to the hand whofe diredion it 

obeys. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Cipfeus by his friends his fuit he mov’d. 

But he was preengag'd by former ties. Dry 

Not only made an inftrument ; , 

But preengaged without my own confent. Dry en. 

Preenga'gement. n.f [from preengage.] Precedent 0 1- 
gation. t 

My preengagements to other themes were not unknown ^ 
thofe for whom I was to write. ^jj 


The opinions, fuited to their refpedive tempers 
make way to their affent, in fpite of accidental 

7 Glanvill s Step ). 


ments. 


Men are apt to think, that thofe obediences they P a y 
God fhall, like a preengagement, difannull all after-con^- 
made by guilt. Decay oj 

As far as opportunity and former pre engagements 1 
leave> Collier of rrienajniy' 


Preening 


v. a. [pres and ejiablijh.] 
n. f [from preejlahlijh .] Settlement 
[pres and exijlo, Lat.J To exift be- 


PRE 

To Preen, v. a. [priinen, Dutch, to drefs or prank up.] To 
trim the feathers of birds, to enable them to glide more eafily 
through the air : for this ufe nature has furnifhed them with 
two peculiar glands, which fecrete an unduous matter into a 
perforated oil bag, but of which the bird, on occaflon, draws 
It with its bill. _ Bailey. 

To Preesta'blish. V. a. \tres and efiabli[hC\ To fettle 
beforehand. 

Preesta'blisiiment. 
beforehand. 

To Preexi'st. v. a. 
forehand. 

If thy prcexijling foul 
Was form’d at firft with myriads more. 

It did through all the mighty poets roll. Dryden. 

Preexi’stence. n. f. [preexijlence, Fr. from preexijl.] Ex- 
iftence beforehand; exiltence of the foul before its union with 
the body. 

Wifdom declares her antiquity and preexijlence to all the 
works of this earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

As Simonides has expofed the vicious part of women, from 
the dodrine of preexifence ; fome of the ancient philofophers 
have fatyrized the vicious part of the human fpecies, from a 
notion of the foul’s poftexiftence. Addifon. 

Pre existent, adj. [precxijlent, Fr. pres and exijlent.] Ex- 
iftent beforehand ; preceding in exiftence. 

Artificial things could not be from eternity, becaufe they 
fuppofe man, by whofe art they were made, preexijlent to 
them ; the workman muft be before the work. Burnet. 

Blind to former, as to future fate, 

What mortal knows his preexijlent ftate ? Pope. 

If this preexijlent eternity is not compatible with a fuc- 
ceflive duration, then fome being, though infinitely above our 
finite comprehenfions, muft have had an identical, invariable 
continuance from all eternity, which being is no other than 
God. Bentley's Sermons. 

PRE'FACE. n.f. [preface, Fr. presfatio, Lat.] Something 
fpoken introductory to the main defign ; introdudion ; fome¬ 
thing proemial. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shakefp. 

Sir Thomas More betrayed his depth of judgment in 
ftate affairs in his Utopia, than which, in the opinion of 
Budaeus in a preface before it, our age hath not feen a thing 
more deep. Peacham of Poetry. 

Heav’n’s high beheft no preface needs ; 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death 
Defeated of his feizure. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

To Pre'face. v. n. [prefari, Lat.] To fay fomething intro¬ 
dudory. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her charader, 
it is neceffary to preface, that fhe is the only child of a de¬ 
creed father. Spectator, N^ 449. 

To Pre'face. v. a. 

1. To introduce by fomething proemial. 

Thou art rafh. 

And muft be prefac'd into government. Southern, 

2. To face; to cover. A ludicrous fenfe. 

I love to wear cloaths that are flufli. 

Not prefacing old rags with plufti. Cleaveland. 

Pre'facer. n.J. [from preface.] The writer of a> preface. 

If there be not a tolerable line in all thefe fix, the prefacer 
gave me no occafion to write better. Dryden. 

Pre'fatory. adj. [from preface.] Introdudory. 

If this propofition, whofoever will beTaved, be reftrained 
only to thofe to whom it was intended, the chriftians, then 
the anathema reaches not the heathens, who had never heard 
of Chrift : after all, I am far from blaming even that prefa¬ 
tory addition to the creed. Dryden. 

Prefect, n.f. [presfe£ 1 us,L,At.] Governor; commander. 

He is much 

The better foldier, having been a tribune. 

Prefect, lieutenant, praetor in the war. Benj.Johnfon. 
It was the cuftom in the Roman empire, for the prefects 
and vice-roys of diftant provinces to tranfmit a relation of 
every thing remarkable in their adminiftration. Addifon. 

Prefecture, n. f [prefecture, Fr. preefettura, Lat.] Com- 
^ mand ; office of government. 

T o PREFE'R. v. a. [preferer, Fr. presfero, Lat.] 

1. To regard more than another. 

With brotherly love, in honour prefer one another. Ro. 

2 . With above before the thing poftponed. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerufalem above my chief 

Pfalm cxxxvii. 6. 

3- With before. . 7 

He that cometh after me, is preferred before me ; for he 
was before me. j 0 j x c 

It may worthily feem unto you a moft ffiameful thino-, to 
have prefered an infamous peace before a moft juft war. Knolles. 

^ O fpirit, that doft prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart. 


Prl 


nor. 


Daniel. 


Sandys . 


Milton . 


PRE 

4. With to. 

Would he rather leave this frantick feene, 

And trees and beafts prefer to courts and men. 

5. To advance ; to exalt ; to raife. 

By the recommendation of the earl of Dunbar, he was 
prejer'd to the bifhoprick of Coventry and Litchfield.' Clarend. 

He fpake, and to her hand prefer'd the bowl. Pope . 

6. To offer folemnly ; to propofe publickly; to exhibit. 

They flatly difavouch 
To yield him more obedience or fupport; 

And as t’ a perjur’d duke of Lancafter, 

Their cartel of defiance they prefer. 

I, when my foul began to faint, 

My vows and prayers to thee prefer'd ; 

The lord my paffionate complaint, 

Even from his holy temple, heard. - v _. 

Prefer a bill againft all kings and parliaments fince the 
conqueft; and if that won’t do, challenge the crown and 
the two houfes. Collier on Duelling, 

Take care, 

Left thou prefer fo rafh a pray’r; 

Nor vainly hope the queen of love 

Will e’er thy fav’rite’s charms improve. Prior. 

Every perfon within the church or commonwealth may 
prefer an accufation, that the delinquent may fuffer condign 
puniftiment. AylijJ'e's Parergon. 

Pre'ferable. adj. [preferable, Fr. from prefer.] Eligible be¬ 
fore fomething elfe. With to commonly before the thing re- 
fufed. 

The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit of hap- 
pinefs, which is greateft good, the more are we free from 
any neceffary compliance with our defire, fet upon any par¬ 
ticular, and then appearing preferable good, till we have duly 
examined it. Locke a, 

Though it be incumbent on parents to provide for their 
children, yet this debt to their children does not quite cancel 
the fcore due to their parents; but only is made by nature 
preferable to it. Locke . 

Almoft every man in our nation is a politician, and hath a 
fcheme of his own, which he thinks preferable to that of any 
other. Addijon 'j Freeholder. 

Even in fuch a ftate as this, the pleafures of virtue would 
be fuperior to thofe of vice, and juftly preferable. Atterb. 

Preferableness. adj. [from preferable.] The ftate of being 
preferable. 

Preferably, adv. [from preferable.] In preference 3 in fuch 
a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 

How came he to chufe a comick preferably to the tragick 
poets 5 or how comes he to chufe Plautus preferably to Te¬ 
rence. Dennis. 

Preference, n.f. [preference, Fr. from prefer.] 

1. The a<ft of prefering; eftimation of one thing above an¬ 
other ; eledlion of one rather than another. 

It gives as much due to good works, as is confiftent with 
the grace of the gofpel; it gives as much preference to divine 
grace, as is confiftent with the precepts of the gofpel. Sprat. 

Leave the criticks on either fide, to contend about the' pre¬ 
ference due to this or that fort of poetry. Dryden. 

We find in ourfelves a power to begin or forbear feveral 
actions of our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a 
thought or preference of the mind, ordering the doino-, or not 
doing fuch a particular a&ion. ° Locke. 

The feveral mufical inftruments in the hands of the Apollo’s,* 
Mufes and Fauns, might give light to the difpute for preference 
between the ancient and modern mufick. Addifon. 

A fecret pleafure touch’d Athena’s foul J 

To fee the preference due to facred ao-e 

, 3 e u gard f d ; ° Popes Odyffcy. 

2. With to before the thing poftponed. 

This pafles with his foft admirers, and gives him the pre- 
ference Virgil. 

It directs one, \npreference to, or with negleCI of the other 
and thereby either the continuation or change becomes vo- 

w ta P\ Locke. 

3. With above. 

I fhall give an account of fome of thofe appropriate and 
difcriminating notices wherein the human body differs and 
hath preference above the moft per feci brutal nature. Ha c 

4. With before. 

Herein is evident the vifible difcriminatioii between the hu¬ 
man nature, and its preference before it. 

5. With over. 

The knowledge of things alone gives 
fonings, and preference to one man’s 
other. 

Preferment, n.f [from prefer.] 

1. Advancement to a higher ftation. 

I’ll move the king 

To any fhape of thy preferment, fuch 
As thou’lt defire. 

If you hear of that blind traitor. 

Preferment falls on him that cuts him off 

20 G 


Hale. 

a value to our rea- 
knowledge over an- 
Locke t 


Shakefp. Cymbeline . 


Shakefp . 
Princes 
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Princes mull, by a vigorous exercife of that law, make it 
every man’s intereft and honour to cultivate religion and vir¬ 
tue, by rendering vice a difgrace, and the certain ruin to pre¬ 
ferment or pretenfions. Swift. 

2. A place of honour or profit. 

All preferments Ihould be placed upon fit men. L’EJlrange. 

3. Preference; a£t of prefering. Not in ufe. 

All which declare a natural preferment of the one unto the 
motion before the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Prefe'rer. [from prefer.] One who prefers. 

T. o PREFPGURATE. v. a. £pres and figuro, Lat.] To Ihew 
by an antecedent reprefentation. 

Prefiguration, n. f [from prefigurate.] Antecedent re¬ 
prefentation. 

The fame providence that hath wrought the one, will 
" work the other ; the former being pledges, as well as prefi- 
gurations of the latter. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The variety of prophefies and prefigurations had their punc¬ 
tual accomplifhment in the author of this inftitution. Norris. 
To Prefigure, v. a. [pres and figure , Lat.] To exhibit by 
antecedent reprefentation. 

What the Old Teftament hath, the very fame the New 
containeth; but that which iieth there, as under a fhadow, 
is here brought forth into the open fun; things there prefi¬ 
gured y are here performed. Hooker. 

Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day. 

That what we turn to feaft, fhe turn’d to pray. 

And did prefigure here in devout tafte. 

The reft of her high fabbath, which fhall laft. Donne. 
If fhame fuperadded to lofs, and both met together, as 
the finners portion here, perfectly prefiguring the two faddeft 
ingredients in hell, deprivation of the blifsful vifion, and con- 
fufion of face, cannot prove efficacious to the mortifying of 
vice, the church doth give over the patient Hammond. 
To Prefi'ne. v. a. [prefinir , Er. presfinio , Lat] To limit 
beforehand. 

He, in his immoderate defires, prefined unto himfelf three 
years, which the great monarchs of Rome could not perform 
in fo many hundreds. Ilnolles’s Hiji . of the Turks. 

To PREFLX. v. a. [presfigo, Lat.] 

1. To appoint beforehand. 

At the prefix’d hour of her awaking. 

Came I to take her from her kindred^s vault. Shakefp. 

A time prefix , and think of me at laft ! Sandys. 

Its inundation conftantly increafeth the feventh day of June ; 
wherein a larger form of ipeech were fafer, than that which 
punctually prefixeth a conftant day. Broivn. 

Booth’s forward valour only ferv’d to Ihow, 

He durft that duty pay we all did owe : 

Th’ attempt was fair ; but heav’ns prefixed hour 
Not come. 

2. To fettle; to eftablifh. 

Becaufe I vjo\i\& prefix feme certain boundary between them, 
the old ftatutes end with king Edward II. the new or later 
ftatutes begin with king Ed ward III. Hale’s Law of England. 

Thefe boundaries of fpecies are as men, and not as nature 
makes them, if there are in nature any fuch prefixed 

bounds. Locke. 

3. To put before another thing : as, he prefixed an advertifement 
to his book. 

Prefi'x. n.fi [ presfixum , Lat.] Some particle put before a 
word, to vary its fignification. 

In the Hebrew language the noun has its prefixa and affixa, 
the former to fignify.fome few relations, and the latter to de¬ 
note the pronouns pofleffive and relative. Clarke . 

It is a prefix of augmentation to many words in that lan¬ 
guage. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Prefixion. n. f [prefixion, Fr. from prefix .] The ad of 
prefixing. Difl. 

To Prefo'rm. v. a. [pns nndform.] To form beforehand. 
If you conlider the true caufe. 

Why all thefe things change, from their ordinance. 

Their natures and preformed faculties. 

To monftrous quality; why you Ihall find. 

That heav’n made them inftruments of fear 
Unto feme monftrous ftate. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

Pregnancy, n.fi [from pregnant.] 

1. The ftate of being with young. 

The breaft is encompaffed with ribs, and the belly left free, 
for refpiration ; and in females, for that extraordinary exten- 
fion in the time of their pregnancy. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Fertility ; fruitfulnefs ; inventive power ; acutenefs. 

Pregnancy is made a tapfter, and hath his quick wit wafted 
in giving reckonings. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

This writer, out of the pregnancy of his invention, hath 
found out an old way of infinuating the groffeft refledions 
under the appearance of admonitions. Swift’s Mi feel. 

PRE’GNANl . adj. [ pregnant , Fr. presgnans, Lat. 1 
i. Teeming; breeding. 

Thou 

Dove-like fat’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs. 

And mad’ft \t pregnant. 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 
ByDanae, pregnant with almighty gold. 


Dryden. 


2 . 


PRE 

Through either ocean, foolifh man ! 

That pregnant word fent forth again. 

Might to a world extend each atom there. 

For every drop call forth a fea, a heav’n for ev’rv (hr P • 
Fruitful; fertile; impregnating. ' ' 1 n ' 

All thefe in their pregnant caufes mixt: jia-i 

Call the floods from high, to rufh amain 1 m ‘ 

With pregnant ftreams, toffwell the teeming grain. ZW. 
Full of confequence. w * * en ' 

Thefe knew not the juft motives and pregnant around 
with which I thought myfelf furnifhed. KingChark 

An egregious and pregnant inftance how far virtue furpaVet 
ingenuity. Woodward’s Nat. Hill 

O deteftable, paffive obedience! did I ever imagine I 
Should become thy votary in fopregnant an inftance. & 
Evident; plain ; clear ; full. An obfolete fenfe. * 

This granted, as it is a moft pregnant and unforc’d pofition 
who ft and s fo eminent in the degree of this fortune as Callio? 
a knave very voluble. Skakefp. Othello 

Were’t not that we ftand up againft them all, 

’Twere pregnant , they fhould fquare between themfelves. 

Shakefp. A?itony and Cleqpatra. 

Eafy to produce any thing. 

A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 

, Who by the art of known and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Free; kind. Obfolete. 

My matter hath no voice, but to your own moft pregnant 
and vouchfafed ear. Shakefpeare . 

Pre'gnantly. adv. [from pregnant.] 


Arb. 


6. 


1. 

2 . 


Fruitfully. 


Milton . 


Dryden. 


Fully; plainly; clearly. 

A thoufand moral paintings I can fhew. 

That fhall demonftrate thefe quick blows of fortune 

More pregnantly than words. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The dignity of this Office among the Jews is fo pregnantly 
fet forth in holy writ, that it is unqueftionable; kings and 
priefts are mentioned together. South’s Sermons. 

Pregusta'tion. n. f. [pres and gujlo, Lat.] The aft of 
tailing before another. 

To PREJUDGE, v.a. [prejuger, Fr. pres and judico, Lat.] To 
determine any queftion beforehand ; generally to condemn 
beforehand. 

If he flood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancalter, 
he knew it was condemn’d in parliament, and prejudged in 
the common opinion of the realm, and that it tended to the 
difinherifon of the line of York. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The child was ftrong and able, though born in the eight 
month, which the phyficians do prejudge. Bam. 

The committee of council hath prejudged the whole cafe, 
by calling the united fenfe of both houfes of parliament an 
univerfal clamour. Swift. 

Some atftion ought to be entered, left a greater caufe Ihould 
be injured and prejudged thereby. Ayliffe. 

To Preju'dicate. v. a. [pres and judico , Lat.] To de¬ 
termine beforehand to difadvantage. 

Our deareft friend 

Prejudicates the bufinefs, and would feem 

To have us make denial. Shakefpeare. 

Are you, in favour of his perfon, bent 

Thus to prejudicate the innocent ? Sandys. 

Preju'dicate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by prejudice; formed before examination. 

This rule of calling away all our former prejudicate opi¬ 
nions, is not propofed to any of us to be pradlifed at once as 
fubjecls or chriftians, but merely as philofophers. Watts. 

2. Prejudiced ; prepofleffed. 

Their works will be embraced by moft that underftand 
them, and their reafons enforce belief from prejudicate 
readers. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Prejudica'tion. n.fi [from prejudicate.] The aft of judg¬ 
ing beforehand. * 

PREJUDICE, n.fi [ prejudice , Fr. prejudicium, Ot.] 

1. Prepofleffion; judgment formed beforehand without exami¬ 
nation. It is ufed for prepofleffion in favour of any thing or 
againft it. It is fometimes ufed with to before that which the 
prejudice is againft, but not properly. 

The king himfelf frequently confidered more the P er ‘°jj. 
who fpokc, as he was in his prejudice, than the counfel it e 
that was given. Clarendon , b. vin- 

My comfort is, that their manifeft prejudice to mv cau e 
will render their judgment of lefs authority. ^ r P e)t ’ 

There is an unaccountable prejudice to projeftors o a 
kinds, for which reafon, when I talk of praftifiHg f 
filly people think me an owl for my pains. Ad 

2. Mifchief; detriment; hurt; injury. This fenfe is on y& 
cidental or confequential; a had thing being called a P re J u ^f 
only becaufe prejudice is commonly a bad things and1 is no ^ 
rived from the original or etymology of the word. it w 
therefore better to ufe it lefs; perhaps prejudice ought n 

to be applied to any mifchief, which does not imp y 
partiality or prepofleffion. In feme ol the following examp 
its impropriety will be difeovered, j ^ aye 
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I have not fpake one the leaft word, 

That might be prejudice of her prefent ftate, 

Or touch of her good perfon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

England and France might, through their amity. 

Breed him fome prejudice ; for from this league 
Peep’d harms that menac’d him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Faftions carried too high and too violently, is a flgn of 
weaknefs in princes, and much to the prejudice of their au¬ 
thority and bulinefs. * Bacon. 

How plain this abufe is, and what prejudice it does to the 
underftanding of the facred feriptures. Locke. 

A prince of this charafter will inftruft us by his example, 
to fix the unfteadinefs of our politicks; or by his conduft: 
hinder it from, doing us any prejudice. Addifon. 

To Prejudice, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prepoffefs with unexamined opinions ; to fill with pre¬ 
judices. - 

Half-pillars wanted their expected height. 

And roofs imperfeft prejudic’d the fight. Prior. 

Suffer not any beloved ftudy to prejudice your mind, fo far 
as to defpife all other learning. Watts. 

No fnares to captivate the mind he fpreads. 

Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads. Anonym. 

2. To obftruft or injure by prejudices previoufly raifed. 

Companies of learned men, be they never fo great and re¬ 
verend; are to yield unto reafon; the weight whereof is no 
whit prejudiced by the fimplicity of his perfon, which doth 
alledge it. Hooker , b. ii.fi y. 

Neither muft his example, done without the book, preju¬ 
dice that which is well appointed in the book. Whitgifte. 

I am not to prejudice the caufe of my fellow-poets, though 
I abandon my own defence. Dryden. 

3. I o injure; to hurt; to diminifh; to impair; to be detri¬ 
mental to. This fenfe, as in the noun, is often improperly 
extended to meanings that have no relation to the original 
fenfe; who can read with patience of an ingredient that pre¬ 
judices a medicine ? 

The ftrength of that law is fuch, that no particular nation 
can lawfully prejudice the fame by any their feveral laws and 
ordinances, more than a man by his private refolutions, the 
law of the whole commonwealth wherein he liveth. Hooker . 

The Danube refeu’d, and the empire fav’d. 

Say, is the majefty of verfe retriev’d ? 

And would it prejudice thy fofter vein, 

To ling the princes, Louis and Eugene ? Prior. 

To this is added a vinous bitter, warmer in the compofition 
of its ingredients than the watry infufion; and, as gentian 
and lemon-peel make a bitter of fo grateful a flavour, the 
only care required in this compofition was to chufe fuch an ad¬ 
dition as might not prejudice it. London Difpenfatory. 

Pre judici al, adj. [ prejudiciable , Fr. from prejudice.] 

1. Obftruftive by means of oppoflte prepofleffions. 

2. Contrary ; oppoflte. 

What one fyllable is there, in all this, prejudicial any way 
to that which we hold ? Hooker , b. ii.fi 5. 

3. Mifchievous ; hurtful; injurious; detrimental. This fenfe 
is improper. See Prejudice, noun and verb. 

His going away the next morning with all his troops, was 
moft prejudicial and moft ruinous to the king’s affairs. Claren. 

One of the young ladies reads, while the others are at 
work ; fo that the learning of the family is not at all preju¬ 
dicial to its manufaftures; Addifon’s Guardian. 

A ftate of great profperity, as it expofes us to various 
temptations, fo it is often prejudicial to us, in that it fwells 
the mind with undue thoughts. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Prf.judi'cialness. n.fi [from prejudicial.] The ftate of being 
prejudicial ; mifehievoufnefs. 

Pre'lacy. n.fi. [from prelate.] 

1. The dignity or poll of a prelate or ecclefiaftick of the hfeheft 

order. * 

Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices; as that of 
the pontificate, a patriarchftiip, an archbifhoprick and bifhop- 

Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

2. Epifoopacy; the order of bifhops. 

The prefbyter, puff’d up with fpiritual pride. 

Shall on the necks of the lewd nobles ride. 

His brethren damn, the civil power defy, 

And parcel out republick prelacy. Dryden 

Flow many are there, that call themfelves proteftants, who 
^prelacy and popery together as terms convertible. Swift 

3- Bifhops. Collectively. 7 

Divers of the reverend prelacy , and other moft judicious 
™ e] rb o aVe ef P eciall 7 bellowed their pains about the matter of 

PR Lr ATU?* r -n Hooker’s Dedication. 

PRE LATE n. fi prelat , Fr. preslatus , Lat.] An ecclefi- 
adick of the higheft order and dignity. 

It befeemed not the perfon of fo grave a prelate , to be ei¬ 
ther utterly without counfel, as the reft were, or in a common 
perplexity to Ibew himfelf alone fecure. Hooker. 

Hear him but reafon in divinity, 

And, all-admiri,ng, with an imvard wifla 

Y011 would defire the king were made a prelate. Shakefp. 


PRE 

The archbifhop of Vienna, a reverend prelate , faid one 
day to king Lewis XI. of Franee ; fir, your mortal enemy is 
dead, what time duke Charles of Burgundy was flain. Bacon. 

Yet Munfter’s prelate ever be accurft. 

In whom we feelc the German faith in vain. Dryden. 

Prela'tical. adj. [from prelate.] Relating to prelate or 
prelacy. Dsfi. 

Pr elation, n.fi [prcslatus, Lat.J Preference; fetting of 
one above the other. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, they equally fuc- 
ceeded as in co-patnerftiip, without any prelation or preference 
of the eldeft daughter to a double portion. Hale. 

Pre'lature. l n 'f [pneslatura^ Lat. prelature^ Fr.] The 

Pre'latureship. ) ftate or dignity of a prelate. Difl. 

Prele'ction. n.fi. [prcsleftioj Lat.] Reading; lefture; 
difeourfe. 

He that is defirous to profecute thefe afyftata of infinitude, 
let him refort to th z prelections of Faber. Hale. 

Preliba'tion. n.fi [from preslibo^ Lat.J Tafte beforehand ; 
effufion previous to tailing. 

The firm belief of this, in an innocent foul, is a high 
prelibation of thofe eternal joys. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Preliminary, adj. [preliminaire , Fr. pres limine , Lat.] Pre¬ 
vious; introductory; proemial. 

My mailer needed not the affiftance of that preliminary poet 
to prove his claim ; his own majeftick mien difeovers him to 
be the king. Dryden. 

Preliminary, n.fi. Something previous ; preparatory mea- 
fures. 

The third confifts of the ceremonies of the oath on both 
Tides, and the preliminaries to the combat. Notes on Iliad. 

PRELUDE, n.fi. [prelude , Fr .presludium, Lat.] 

1. Some Ihort flight of mufick played before a full concert. 

2. Something introductory ; fomething that only Ihews what is 
to follow. 

To his infant arms oppofe 
His father’s rebels and his brother’s foes ; 

Thofe were the preludes of his fate. 

That form’d his manhood, to fubdue 
The hydra of the many-headed hiffing crew. Dryden. 
The laft Georgick was a good prelude to the ZEneis, and 
very well ihewed what the poet could do in the defeription 6f 
what was really gi;eat. Addifon . 

One conceffion to a man is but a prelude to another. 

Clarijfa. 

To Prelu'de. v. a. [preluder , Fr. presludo , Lat.] To ferve 
as an introduction ; to be previous to. 

Either fongfter holding out their throats. 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. 

As if all day, preluding to the fight. 

They only had rehears’d, to ling by night. 

Prelu'dious. adj. [from prelude.] Previous ; 

That’s but a preludious blifs. 

Two fouls pickeering in a kifs. 

PRELUDIUM. n.fi [Latin.] Prelude. 

This Menelaus knows, expos’d to fhare 
With me the rough preludium of the war. 

Prelu'sive. adj. [from prelude.] Previous; 
proemial. 

The clouds 

Softly fhaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelufive drops, let all their moifture flow. 


Dryden • 

introductory. 

CleavelancL 


Dryden . 
introductory 5 


Tioosnf 

PREMATU'RE. adj. [premature, Fr. presmaturus, Lat.] Ripe 
too foon ; formed before the time ; too early ; too foon faid 
believed, or done ; too hafty. 

’Tis hard to imagine, what poffible confideration Ihould 
perfuade him to repent, ’till he depofited that premature per- 
lualion of his being in Chrift. Hajjmond’s Fundamentals. 

Prematurely, adj. [from premature.] Too early; too 
loon ; with too hafty ripenefs. 

Prematu reness. 1 n. f. [from premature .] Too great hafte * 
Prematu'rity. J unfeafonable earlinefs. 

To PREMEDiTATE. v. a. [presmeditor , Lat. premediter , 
fi.J 1 o contrive or form beforehand; to conceive before¬ 
hand. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purpofed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes. Shakefp. 

With words premeditated thus he laid. Dryden 

To Premeditate. */. *. To have formed in the mind by 
previous meditation ; to think beforehand. 

Of themfelves they were rude, and knew not fo much a's 
how to premeditate ; the fpirit gave them fpeech and eloquent 
Pr/tJrp^ 106, f r Hooker’s Ecclefiajlical Polity. 

P Wn * r I0N n f-[P r£Sme ditatio, Lat. premeditation , Fr. 
from premeditate.] Ad of meditating beforehand. 

Are all th’ unlook’d-for iffue of their bodies 
1 o take their rooms ere I can place myfelf. 

A cold premeditation for my purpofe ? Shakefp. 

1 ° pe a P Ie afant premeditation of enjoyment, as when a 
dog expeds, till his mailer has done picking of the'bone. 

More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 

1 Verfe 
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Verfe is not the effect of fudden thought; but this hinders 
not, that hidden thought may be reprefented in verfe, hnce 
thofe thoughts muft be higher than nature can raife without 
premeditation. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 

Pre'mtces. n.f. [ primitive , Lat. premices , Fr.] Firft fruits. 

A charger, yearly filled with fruits, was offered to the 
gods at their feftivals, as the premices or firft gatherings. Dry. 
PRE'MIER. adj. [French.] Firft; chief. 

The Spaniard challengeth the premier place, in regard of 
his dominions. Camden's Remains. 

Thus families like realms, with equal fate. 

Are funk by premier minifters of ftate. Swift. 

To Premi se. v. a. [pramijfus, Lat.] 

1. To explain previously ; to lay down premifes. 

The apoftle’s difcourfe here is an anfwer upon a ground 
taken ; he prcmifeth , and then infers. Burnet. 

I premife thefe particulars, that the reader may know I enter 
upon it as a ..very ungrateful tafk. Addifon. 

2. To fend before the time. Not in ufe. 

O let the vile world end. 

And the premifed flames of the laft day 

Knit earth and heav’n together ! Shakefp. Henry VI. 

To Preme'rit. v. a. [pramereor , Lat.] To deferve before. 
They did not forgive Sir John Hotham, who had fo much 
premerited of them. King Charles. 

Pre'mises. n.f. [ i pramijfa , Lat. premijfes, Fr[ 

1. Propofitions antecedently fuppofed or proved. 

They infer upon the premifes , that as great difference as 
commodioufly may be, there fhould be in all outward cere¬ 
monies between the people of God, and them which are not 
his people. Hooker , b. iv. f. 7. 

This is fo regular an inference, that whilft the premifes ftand 
firm, it is impoffible to {hake the conclufion. Decay of Piety. 

She ftudy’d well the point, and found 
Her foes conclufions were not found, 

From premifes erroneous brought, 

And therefore the dedutftion’s nought. Swift's Mifcel. 

2. In low language, houfes or lands, : as, I was upon the pre- 
mi ffes. 

Pre'miss. n. f. [preemiffum , Lat.] Antecedent propofition. 
This word is rare in the Angular. 

They know the major or minor, which is implied, when 
you pronounce the other premifs and the conclufion. Watts. 

Premium, n.f. [premium, Lat.] Something given to invite 
a loan or a bargain. 

No body cares to make loans upon a new project; whereas 
men never fail to bring in their money upon a land-tax, when 
the premium or intereft allowed them is fuited to the hazard 
they run. Addifon s Freeholder , N y 23. 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiums and large 
intereft ; and it concerned them to preferve that government, 
which they had trufted with their money. Swift's Mifcel. 

To PREMONISH, v a. [ prcemoneo , Lat.] To warn or admo- 
nifti beforehand. 

Premo'nishment. n.f. [from premonijh.] Previous information. 
After thefe premonijhments , I will come to the com partition 
itfeif. IVotton's ArchiteBure. 

Premonition, n. f. [from premonijh.] Previous notice ; pre¬ 
vious intelligence. 

What friendly premonitions have been fpent 
On your forbearance, and their vain event. Chapman. 
How great the force of luch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may colfedt from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples, 
when he tells them, that thofe who killed them fhould think 
they did God fervice. Decay of Piety. 

Premo nitor y. n.f. [from pra and moneo, Lat.] Previoufly 
advifing. 

To Premo'nstrate. v. a. [pres andmonjlro, Lat.] To lhow 
beforehand. 

PREMUNPRE. n.f. [Latin.] . 

j, A writ in the common law, whereby a penalty is incurrable, 
as infringing fome ftatute. _ 

Premunire is now grown a good word in our Englifh laws, 
by tradl of time; and yet at ftrft it was merely miftaken for a 
premonere. Bramhall againjl Hobbs. 

Wfoolfey incurred a premunire , forfeited his honour, eftate 
and life, which he ended in great calamity. South. 

2. The penalty fo incurred. 

3. A difficulty; a diftrefs. A low ungrammatical word. _ 

Premu'nition. n.f. [from pramunio, Lat.] An anticipation 

of objection. 

To Preno'minate. v. a. [presnomino , Lat.] 

He you would found. 

Having ever feen, in the prenominate crimes, 

The youth, you breathe of, guilty. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Prenomina'tion. n. f. [pres and nomino , Lat.] I he privi¬ 
lege of being named ftrft. 

The watry produdtions fhould have the prenomination ; and 
they of the land rather derive their names, than nominate 
thofe of the fea. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pri-no'tion. n.f. [ prenotion , Fr. pra and nofco, Lat.] lore- 
knowledge ; prefcience. 

6 


To forename. 


The hedgehog’s prefenfion of winds is fo exaft, that it - 
ftoppeth the north or fouthern hole of its neft, according unto 
prenotion of thefe winds enfuing. % 

PRE'NTICE. n.f [contradted, by colloquial licence, froni 

apprentice.] One bound to a mafter, in order to inffruftion 
in a trade. 

My accufer is my prentice , and when I did corredf him for 
his fault, he did vow upon his knees he would be even with 
me. Shakefp. Henry VI 

Pre nticeship. n.f [from prentice.] The fervitude of an 
apprentice. 

He ferv’d a prenticejhip , who fets up fhop, 

Ward try’d on puppies, and the poor his drop. p 0 p c 

Prenu'nciation. n. f. [presnuncio, Lat.] The a£ of telling 
before. 

Preo'ccuPANcy. n.f [from preoccupate.] The adf of taking 
pofleflion before another. 

To PREO'CCUPATE. v. a. [ preoccuper , Fr. presoccupo , Lat.] 

1. To anticipate. 

Honour afpireth to death ; grief flieth to it; and fear pre - 
occupieth it. Bacon. 

2. To prepoffefs ; to fill with prejudices. 

That the model be plain without colours, left the eye 
preoccupate the judgment. IVotton's Architecture. 

Preoccupation, n.f [preoccupation, Fr. from preoccupate.] 

1. Anticipation. 

2. Prepoffeffion. 

3. Anticipation of objection. 

As if, by way of preoccupation , he fhould have faid ; well, 
here you fee your commiffion, this is your duty, thefe are 
your difeouragements ; never feek for evafions from worldly 
afflictions ; this is your reward, if you perform it; this is your 
doom, if you decline it. South's Sermons. 

To Preo'ccupy. v. a. To prepoffefs ; to occupy by antici¬ 
pation or prejudices. 

I think it more refpectful to the reader to leave fomething 
to reflections, than preoccupy his judgment. Arbuthnot. 

To Pre'ominate. v. a. [pres and ominor , Lat.] To prog- 
nofticate ; to gather from omens any future event. 

Becaufe many ravens were feen when Alexander entered 
Babylon, they were thought to preominate his death. Brown. 

Prf/opinion. n.f. [pres and opinio , Lat.] Opinion antece¬ 
dently formed ; prepofieflion. 

Diet holds no folid rule of felection; fome, in indiffimft 
voracity, eating almoft any; others, out of a timorous pre¬ 
opinion , refraining from very many things. Brown. 

To PREORDAIN. v. a. [pra and ordain.] To ordain before¬ 
hand. 

Sin is the contrariety to the will of God, and if all things 
be preordained by God, and fo demonftrated to be willed by 
him, it remains there is no fuch thing as fin. Hammond. 

Few fouls preordain'd by fate, 

The race of gods have reach’d that envy’d ftate. Rofcom. 

Preo'rdinance. n.f. [pres and ordinance.] Antecedent de¬ 
cree ; firft decree. Not in ufe. 

Thefe lowly courtefies 

Might ftir the blood of ordinary men. 

And turn preordinance and firft decree 

Into the law of children. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar, 

Preordination, n.f. [from preordain.] i he aeft of preor¬ 
daining. 

Preparation, n.f. [preparation Lat. preparation , Fr. from 
prepare. ] 

1. The aeft of preparing or previoufly fitting any thing to any 
purpofe. 

Nothing hath proved more fatal to that due preparation for 
another life, than our unhappy miftake of the nature and end 
of this. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

2. Previous meafures. . 

I will fhew what preparations there were in nature for tm> 
great difiolution, and after what manner it came to pafs. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Ceremonious introduction. 

I make bold to prefs, with fo little preparation , upon you. 
—You’re welcome. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Win Jor. 

а. The aeft of making or fitting by a regular procefs. 

In the preparations of cookery, the moft volatile par s 
vegetables are deftroyed. Arbuthnot on smen 

c. Any thing made by procefs-of operation. ;f . 

I wifli the chymifts had been more fparing, who 
their preparations, inveigle the curiofity of many, an 
the fecurity of moft. " Brown's Vulgar Errouis. 

б. Accomplifhment ; qualification. Out of ufe. 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent brcedl "S’ 
thentick in your place and perfon, generally allowed fo y 
many warlike, courtlike and learned preparation!. " V 

Prepa'rati ve. adj. [preparatif Fr. from prepare.] =» 

• the power of preparing or qualifying. nig; h t s 

Would men have fpent toillome days and watch 
in the laborious queft of knowledge Sgrmom . 

work. 

Prepa'rative- 




uel Johnson A Dictionary of the English 



PRE 

Preparative, n f. [preparatif Fr. from prepare.] 

1 That which has the power of preparing or previoufly fitting. 
They tell us the profit of reading is fingular, m that lC 
ferveth for a preparative unto fermons. Hooker. 

My book of advancement of learning may be fome frepa- 
rative or key for the better opening of the inftauration. Bacon. 

Refolvednefs in fin can, with no reafon, be imagined a pre¬ 
parative to remiflion. Decay of Piety. 

2 . That which is done in order to fomething elfe. 

The miferies, which have enfued, may be yet, through 
thv mercy, preparatives to us of future bleflings. K. Charles. 

Such a temper is a contradiction to repentance, as being 
founded in the deftru&ion of thofe qualities, which are the 
only difpofitions and pre'aratives to it. South s Sermons. 

What avails it to make all the neceflary preparatives for 
our voyage, if we do not a&ually begin the journey. Dryden. 

Prepa rati vELY. adv. [frbm prepa’ ative.] Previoufly ; by 
way of preparation. 

It is preparatively neceflary to many ufeful things in this 
life, as to make a man a good phyfician. Hale. 

Pre par ator y. adj. [preparatoire, Fr.] 

1. Antecedently neceflary. 

The practice of all thefe is proper to our condition in this 
world, and preparatory to our happinefs in the next. Tillotfon. 

2. Introductory ; previous; antecedent. 

Preparatory , limited and formal interrogatories in writing 
preclude this way of occafional interrogatories. Hale. 

Rains were but preparatory, the violence of the deluge de¬ 
pended upon the disruption of the great abyfs. Burnet. 

To PREPARE, v. a. [presparo , Lat. preparer , Fr.] 

1. To fit for any thing ; to adjuft to any ufe ; to make ready for 
any purpofe. 

Patient OCtavia, plough thy vifage up 
With her prepared nails. Shakefp. Ant. arid Cleop. 

Confound the peace eftablifh’d, and prepare 
Their fouls to hatred, and their hands to war. Dryden. 

Our fouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light. 

Till doomfday wander in the {hades of night. Dryden. 

The beams of light had been in vain difplay’d. 

Had not the eye been fit for vifion made ; 

In vain the author had the eye prepar'd 

With fo much (kill, had not the light appear’d. Blackmore. 

2 . To qualify for any purpofe. 

Some preachers, being prepared only upon two or three 
points of do&rine, run the fame round. Addifon. 

■ 3. To make ready beforehand. 

There he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may pre¬ 
pare a city for habitation. Pfalm cviii. 36. 

No w prepare thee for another fight. Milton. 

He took the golden compafles, prepar'd 
In God’s eternal ftore, to circumfcribe 
This univerfe. Milton. 

4. To form ; to make. 

The woman fled into tfie wildernefs, where fhe hath a 
place prepared of God to feed her. Rev. xii. 6. 

He hath founded it upon the feas, and prepared it upon the 
floods. PJ'alm xx iv. 2. 

5. To make by regular procefs: as, he prepared a medicine. 

To Prepare, v. n. 

1. To take previous meafures. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech, which reprefents to our 
minds the lively ideas of things fo truly, as if we faw them 
with our eyes ; as Dido preparing to kill herfelf. Peacham. 


do; 

while the ark was a preparing. 1 Peter 111. 2. 

3. To make one’s felf ready ; to put himfelf in a ftate of ex¬ 

pectation. 

Prepa're. n.f. [from the verb.] Preparation; previous mea¬ 
fures. Not in ufe. 

In our behalf 

Go levy men, and make prepare for war. Shakefp. 

Prepa'redly. adv. [from prepared.] By proper precedent 
meafures. 

She preparedly may frame herfelf 

To th’ way file’s forc’d to. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Prepa'redness. n.f. [from prepare.] State or a£fc of being 
prepared : as, he's in a prepared nefsyT his final exit. 

Prepa'rer. n. f. [from prepare.] 

1. One that prepares ; one that previoufly fits. 

The bifhop of Ely, the fittefl: preparer of her mind to re¬ 
ceive fuch a doleful accident, came to vifit her. Wotton. 

2. That which fits for any thing. 

Codded grains are an improver of land, and preparer of it 
for other crops. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Prepe'nse. ) adj. [ prepenfus , Lat.] Forethought; precon- 

Prepe'nsed. ) ceived; contrived beforehand : as, malice pre- 
penfe. 

To Prepo'nder. v. a. [horn preponderate.] To outweigh. 

Though pillars by channelling be feemingly ingrofied to 
our fight, yet they are truly weakned ; and therefore ought 
not to be the more {lender, but the more corpulent, unlefs 
apparences preponder truths* Wotton's Architecture. 


PRE 

Preponderance. In. f. [from preponderate.] The ftate of 

PrepoNderancy. S outweighing ; fuperionty of weight. 

As to addition of ponderofity in dead bodies, compariiig 
them unto blocks, this occafional preponderancy is rather an 
appearance than reality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The mind fhould examine all the grounds of probability, 
and, upon a due balancing the whole, rejeCI or receive pro- 
nortionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds ot 

probability. r , , 

Little light boats were the fhips which people uied, to ttie 
Tides whereof this fifti remora fattening, might make it fwag^as 
the leaft preponderance on either fide will do, and fo retard its 
courfe. , Crew's Mufxum. 

To PREPONDERATE, v. a. [prespondero, Lat.] 

1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 

An inconfiderable weight, by diftance from the centre of 
the balance, will preponderate greater magnitudes. Glanvill 
The triviallefl: thing, when a paffion is caft into the fcale 
with it, preponderates fubftantial bleflings. Gov. of the Tongue . 

2 . To overpower by ftronger influence. 

To Prepo nderate, v.n. 

1. To exceed in weight. < 

He that would make the lighter fcale preponderate , will not 
fo foon do it, by adding increafe of new weight to the emptier, 
as if he took out of the heavier, what he adds to the lighter. 

Locke. 

Unlefs the very mathematical center of gravity of every 
fyftem be placed and fixed in the very mathematical center of 
the attractive power of all the reft, they cannot be evenly at¬ 
tracted on all iides, but mu fk preponderate fome way or other. 

Bentley's Sermons . 

2. To exceed in influence or power analogous to we'ght. 

I11 matters of probability, we cannot be fure that we have 
all particulars before us, and that there is no evidence be¬ 
hind, which may outweigh all that at prefent fee ms to pre¬ 
ponderate with us. Locke. 

By putting every argument on one fide and the other into 
the balance, we muff: form a judgment which fide prepon¬ 
derates. Watts: 

Prepondera'tion. n. f. [from preponderate.] The aeft or 
ftate of outweighing any thing. 

In matters, which require prefent practice, we muff: con¬ 
tent ourfelves with a mere preponderation of probable reafons. 

Watts's Logick. 

To Prepo'se. v. a. [prepofer, Fr. preepono , Lat.] To put 
before. Diet: 

Preposi'tion. n. f. [prapofitiori, Fr. prespofitio , Lat.] In 

grammar, a particle governing a cafe. 

A prepofition fignifies fome relation, which the thing figrii- 
fied by the word following it, has to fomething going before in 
the difcourfe ; as, Cefar came to Rome. Clarke's Lat. Gram . 

Pre posit or . n.f. [preepofitor, Lat.] A fcholar appointed by 
the mafterto overlook the reft. 

To PREPOSSE'SS. v. a. [pr<z and pojfefs.] To fill with an 
opinion unexamined; to prejudice. 

She was prepojjeffed with the fcandal of falivating. Wifem , 

Prefdsse'ssion. n.f. [from prepoffefs.] 

1. Preoccupation; firft pofleflion. 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent evdry man 
to give piety the prepoffeffion , before other competitors fhould 
be able to pretend to him ; and fo to engage him in holinefs 
firft and then in blifs. Ha?nmond's Fundamentals . 

2. Prejudice ; preconceived opinion. 

Had the poor vulgar rout only, w i ho were held under the 
prejudices and prepoffejfions of education, been abufed into 
fuch idolatrous fuperftitions, it might have been pitied, but 
not fo much wondred at. South's Sermons. 

With thought, from prepoffeffion free, reflect 
On folar rays, as they the fight refpe&. Blackmore. 

PREPO'STEROUS. adj. [prapoflerus, Lat.] 

1. Having that firft which ought to be laft; wrong; abfurd ; 
perverted. , 

Put a cafe of a land of Amazons, where the whole go¬ 
vernment, publick and private, is iii the hands of women : 
is not fuch a prepojlerous government againft the firft order of 
nature, for women to rule over men* and in itfelf void ? Bac. 

Death from a father’s hand, from whom I firft 
Receiv’d a being ! ’tis a prepojlerous gift. 

An aeft at which inverted nature ftarts. 

And blufhes to behold herfelf fo cruel. Denham , 

Such is the world’s prepojlerous fate; 

Amongft all creatures, mortal hate 

Love, though immortal, doth create. Denham : 

By this diftribution of matter, continual provifion is every 
where made for the fupply of bodies, quite contfary to the 
prepojlerous reafonings of thofe men, who expeifted fo different 

2 ^ T Woodward's Nat Hijl. 

1 he method I take may be Cenfured as prepojlerous , be¬ 
caufe I thus treat laft of the antediluvian earth, which was 
firft in order of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hijl 

2. Applied to perfons : foolifh ; abfurd. 

Prepojlerous afs ! that never read fo far 
To know the caufe why mufick was ordain’d. Shakefp. 
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?re£c/sterously. etch, [from prfyojlerous .] In a wrong filia¬ 
tion ; abfurdly* 

Thofe things do beft pleafe me, 

That befal prepoft’roufly * Shakefp. Midf Night’s Dream. 

Upon this fuppofition, one animal would have its lungs, 
where another hath its liver, and all the other members pre- 
pojleroujly placed 3 there could not be a like configuration of 
parts in any two individuals* Bentley’s Sermons. 

Bre£o's.terousness. 72 ./. [from prepojlerous-.] Abfurdity 3 
wrong order or method. 

Pre'potency. 72. f. £preepotentia , Lat.] Superior power 3 
predominance. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in ihe right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a conftant ropt in nature, we might ex¬ 
pect the fame in other animals* Brown. 

Prepuce, n. f [ prepuce , Fr. presputium , Lat.] That which 
covers the glans 5 forefkin. 

The prepuce was much inflamed and fwelled. Wifejnan. 

To Pre'require. v. a. [pree and require *] To demand pre- 
vioufly. 

Some primary literal fignification is prerequired to that other 
of figurative. Hammond. 

Prere'quisite. adj. [free and requifie.'] Something previoufly 
neceflary. 

The conformation of parts is neceflary, not only unto the 
prerequifite and previous conditions of birth, but alfo unto the 
parturition. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Before the exiftence of compounded body, there muft be a 
pre-exiflence of ablive. principles, neceffarily prerequifite to 
the mixing thefe particles of bodies. Hale. 

Prerogative, n. f. [prerogative , Fr. preerogativa , low Lat.] 
An exclufive or peculiar privilege. 

My daughters and the fair Parthenia might far better put 
in their claim for that prerogative. Sidney. 

Our prerogative 

Calls not your counlels, but our natural goodnefs 

Imparts this. Shakefp. 

How could communities, 

The primogeniture, and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, feeptres, and crowns, 

But by degree, ltand in autbentick place ? Shakefp. 

The great Caliph hath an old prerogative in the choice and 
confirmation of the kings of Aflyria. ' Knolles. 

They are the beft laws, by which the king hath the jufteft 
prerogative , and the people the befl: liberty. Bacon. 

Had any of thefe fecond caufes defpoiled God of his pre¬ 
rogative, or had God himfelf conflrained the mind and will 
of man to impious abts by any celeftial inforcements? Raleigh. 

They obtained another royal prerogative and power, to 
make war and peace at their pleafure. Davies. 

The houfe of commons to thefe their prerogatives over the 
lords, fent an order to the lieutenant of the tower, that he 


Dryden. 


Ihould caufe him to be executed that very day. Clarendon. 

For freedom Fill maintain’d alive, 

Freedom an Englilh fubjeels’ foie prerogative, 

Accept our pious praife. 

All wifh the fare prerogative to kill, 

Ev’n they wou’d have the pow’r, who want the will. 

Dryden. 

It feems to be the prerogative of human underftanding, 
when it has diftinguifhed any ideas, fo as to perceive them to 
be different, to confider in what circumftances they are ca¬ 
pable to be compared. Locke. 

I will not confider only the prerogatives of man above other 
animals, but the endowments which nature hath conferred on 
his body in common with them. Ray on the Creation. 

PreroGatived. adj. [from prerogative."] Having an exclu- 
• live privilege 3 having prerogative. 

’Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe 3 

’Tis deftiny unfhunable. _ Shakefp. 

Pres. Pres,prejl , feem to be derived from the'Saxon, ppeoyt:, a 
prieft 3 it being ufual in after times to drop the letter 0 in like 
ca f eSt * Gibfon’s Camden. 

PRESA'GE. n.f. [ prefage , Fr. preefagium, Lat.] Prognoflick3 
prelenfion of futurity. 

Joy and fhout prefage of vibtory. Milton. 

Dreams have generally been confidered by authors only as 
revelations of what has already happened, or as prefages of 
what is to happen. Addifon. 

To PresaGe. v. a. [prefager , Fr. preefagio , Latin.] 

1. To forebode 3 to foreknow 5 to foretell 3 to prophely. 

Henry’s late prefaging prophefy 
Did glad my heart with hope. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

What pow’r of mind 
Forefeeing, or prefaging from the depth 
Of knowledge paft or prefent, could have fear’d 
How fuch united force of gods, how fuch 
As flood like thefe, could ever know repulfe. Milton. 

This contagion might have been prefaged upon confidera- 
tion of its precurlers. Harvey on Confutations. 

Wifird freedom, I prefage you foon will find. 

If heav’n be juft, and if to virtue kind. Dryden. 

7 * 


Hyden, 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


kValler, 


ominous 

Ifotton. 


2* Sometimes with of before the thing foretold. 

That by certain figns we may prejage 
Of heats and rains, and wind’s impetuous rage 
The fov’reign of the heav’ns has let on high ’ 

The moon to mark the changes of the fky. 

2. - To foretoken 3 to forelhow. 

If I may truft the flattering ruth of deep* 

My dreams prefage fome joyful news at hand. 

Dreams advife fome great good prefaging. 

That cloud, that hangs upon thy brow, prefage 
A greater ftorm than all the Turkifh power " 

Can throw upon us. Denham's SotL 

When others fell, this Handing did prefage r J * 

The crown fhou’d triumph over pop’lar rage. 

PresaGement. n.f. [from prefage.] 

1. Forebodement 3 prefenfion. 

I have fpent much enquiry, whether he had any 
prefagement before his end. 

2. Foretoken. 

The falling of fait is an authentick prefagement of ill luck 
from whence nothwithftanding nothing can be naturally 
feared. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

PRE'SBYTER. n.f. [prefbyter, Lat. 

1. A prieft. 

Prefbyters abfent through infirmity from their churches 
might' be fa id to preach by thofe deputies who in their Head 
did but id homilies. Hooker, b. v.f 20 . 

2. A prelbyterian. 

And prefbyters have their jackpuddings too. Butler. 

Presbyte'rian. adj. [7r^E(T(3uTf^^ j .] Conlifting of elders • 
a term for a modern form of ecclefiaftical government. 

Chiefly was urged the abolition of epifcopal, and the eflab- 
lifliing of prefbyterian government. King Charles. 

Presbyterian, n.f. [from prefbyter.'] An abettor of prelby- 
tery or calviniftical difcipline. 

One of the more rigid prefbyterians. Swift. 

Presbyte'ry. n.f. [from prefbyter.] Body of elders, whether 
priefts or laymen. 

Thofe which flood for the prefbytery , thought their caufe 
had more fympathy with the difcipline of Scotland than the 
hierarchy of England. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten lynod, an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry , where laymen guide 
With the tame wool pack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 

Prescience, n.f. [ prefcience , Fr. from prefeient.] Foreknow¬ 
ledge 3 knowledge of future things. 

They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 

Foreftall our prefcience , and efteem no abl 
But that of hand. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffula.- 

Prefcience or foreknowledge, confidered in order and nature, 
if we mayfpeakof God after the manner of men, goeth be¬ 
fore providence 3 for God foreknew all things before he had 
created them, or before they had being to be cared for 3 and 
prefcience is no other than an infallible foreknowledge. RaL 
If certain prefcience of uncertain events imply a contra¬ 
diction, it feems it may be ftruck out of the omnifciency of 
God, and leave no blemifh behind. More. 

Of things of the moft accidental and mutable nature, God’s 
prefcience is certain. South. 

Freedom was firft beftow’d on human race, 

Audi prefcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

PRE'SCIENT. adj. [puefeiens , Lat.] Foreknowing 3 pro- 
phetick. 

Henry, upon the deliberation concerning the marriage of 
his eldeft daughter into Scotland, had fhewed himfelf fenfible 
and almoft prefeient of this event. Bacon. 

Who taught the nations of the field and wood ? 
Prefeient , the tides or tempefts to withftand. Pope. 

Pre'scious. adj. [ prafeius , Lat.] Having foreknowledge. 

Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 

Whole holy foul the ftroke of fortune fled 3 
Prefcious of ills, and leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of life. Dryden’s JEneis. 

To Presci'nd. v. a. [preefcindo,T?X.] To cut oft3 to ab- 
ftrab!. 

A bare abt of obliquity does not only prefeind from, but 
pofitively deny fuch a fpecial dependence. horns. 

Presci'ndent. adj. [preefeindens, Lat.] Abftrabling. 

We may, for one Angle ab!, abftrab! from a reward, which 
nobody, who knows th c prefeindent faculties of the foulj can 
deny. Cheyne’s Philofopbical Principles. 

To PRESCRIBE. *7, a. [ i preeferibo , Lat.] 

1. Tofet down authoritatively 3 to order 3 to direbl. 

Doth the ftrength of fome negative arguments prove this 
kind of negative argument ftrong, by force whereof all things 
are denied, which icripture affirmeth not, or all things, whic 
feripture preferibeth not, condemned. tug)**' 

To the blanc moon her office they preferib’d. . Milton. 

There’s joy, when to wild will you laws preferibe , 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden . 

When parents loves are order’d by a fon, 

Let ftreams preferibe their fountains where to run. Dryden. 

■ 2. To direct 
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2. To direb! medically. 

The end of fatire is the amendment of vices by correb!ion 3 
and he who writes honeftly is no more an enemy to the of¬ 
fender, than the phyfician to the patient, when he preferibes 
harfh remedies. Dryden. 

The extreme!! ways they firft ordain, Y 

preferring fuch intolerable pain, > 

As none but Csefar could fuftain. Dryden. 3 

By a Ihort account of the preffing obligations which lie ort 
the magiftrate, I fhall not fo much preferibe directions for the 
future, as praife what is paft. Atterbury. 

Should any man argue, that a phyfician underftands his 
own art befl:3 and therefore, although he ihould preferibe poifon 
to all his patients, he cannot be juftly puniftied, but is an- 
fwerable only to God. Szvift. 

To Prescribe, v. n . 

1. To influence by long ctiftom. 

A referve of puerility we have not fhaken off from fchool, 
where being feafoned with minor fentences, they preferibe 
upon our riper years, and never are worn out but with our 
memories. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2 . To influence arbitrarily. 

The afluming an authority of dictating to others, and a 
forwardnefs to preferibe to their opinionsi is a conftant con¬ 
comitant of thisbiafsof our judgments. Locke. 

3. [ Prefcnre , Fr.] To form a cuftom which has the force of law. 

That obligation upon the lands did not preferibe or come 
into difufe, but by fifty confecutive years of exemption. Arb. 

4. To write medical directions and forms of medicine. 

Modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor’s bills to play the doctor’s part. 

Bold in the practice of miftaken rules, 

Preferibe , apply, and call their matters fools. Pope. 

Prescript, adj. [preeferiptus , Lat.J Directed 3 accurately 
laid down in a precept. 

Thofe very laws fo added, they themfelves do not judge 
unlawful 3 as they plainly confefs both in matter of prefcrfpt 
attire, and of rites appertaining to burial. Hooker. 

Prescript, n.f. [prJfcriptum, Lat.] Dire&ion 3 precept 3 
model preferibed. 

By his prefeript, a fanCtuary is fram’d 
Of cedar, overlaid with gold. Milton. 

Prescription, n.f. [prefeription , Fr. prreferiptio , Lat. from 
prreferibo , Lat.] 

1. Rules produced and authorifed by long cuftom 3 cuftom con¬ 
tinued till it has the force of law. 

You tell a pedigree 

Of threefcore and two years, a filly time 
To make prefeription for a kingdom’s worth. Shakefp 
Ufe fuch as have prevailed before in things you have em¬ 
ployed them 3 for that breeds confidence, and they will ftrive 
to maintain their prefeription. Bacon’s Effays. 

It will be found a work of no finall difficulty, to difpoftefs 
a vice from that heart, where long poffeffion beo-i„ s to plead 
prefeription. South's Sermons. 

(Jur poet bade us hope this grace to find, 

To whom by long prefeription you are kind. Dryden 

The Lucquefe plead prefeription, for hunting in one of the 
dulse’s forefts, that lies upon their frontiers. Addi/on. 

2. Medical receipt. J 

My father left me fome prefcriptions 
Of rare and prov’d effeds 3 fuch as his readino- 
And manifeft experience had collected 
For genera! fov’reignty SfcfcA. 

Approving of my obftmacy againft all common prefcrip¬ 
tions, he afked me, whether I had never heard the Indian 
way of curing the gout by moxa. Temtle 

Prh'seance *./ [ prefiance, Fr.] Priority of place in fitting! 

1 he ghefts, though rude in their other faffiions, may, for 
their difcreet judgment in precedence and p efeance, read a 

pJ^" t0 p ° Ur °r areW ' S SurV£ y °f Cornwall. 

Presence, n.f [prejence, l r. prafentia, Lat. 1 

1. State of being prefent 3 contrary to abfence. 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper, 

And I’ll requeft your prefence. 

The prefence of a king engenders love 
Among!! his fubjeds and his loyal friends, 

_ A A \ lt ^animates his enemies. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

2 . Appioach face to face to a great perfonage. ^ 

and »h,flT erd D ° rUS anfwer ? d with foch'a trembling voice 
and affiled countenance, and oftentimes fo far from the 

matter, that it was fome Iport to the youna ladies thinkino- 

't want of education, which made him fo difcountenanced 


Dryden. 


A.. 


Shakefp. 


Smith . 


Shakefp. 


Sidney , b. 


1. 


Daniel. 


with unwonted prefence. 

wu- v. Men that ve T prefence fear, 

VVhich once they knew authority did bear ! 

3 - btate ol being m the view of a fuperior 

Thou know’!! the law of arms is fuch, 
hat whofo draws a fword in th ’prefence Vs death. Sha 
1 know not by what power I am made bold, 

W n U * re f ence .}^ to Plead my thoughts. Shake ft 

In L ' f ly j!T 3mi Wkh W did’ft t>Iay 

.prefence of th’Ahnighty. * y 

Perhaps I have not 16 well confulted the repute of my t- 


teileduals, in bringing their imperfedioris into fuch difeern- 
ing prefences. Glanvitl's Scepf 

Since clinging cares and trains of inbred fears. 

Not aw’d by arms, but in the prefence bold, 

Without refpeC! to purple or to gold. 

A number affembled before a great perfon. 

Look I fo pale. 

-—Ay ; and no man in the prefence. 

But his red colour hath forfook his cheeks. 

Odmar, of all this prefence does contain. 

Give her your wreath whom you efteem mo ft fair. Dryden „ 

5. Port 3 air 3 mien 3 demeanour. 

Virtue is beft in a body that is comely, and that hath ra¬ 
ther dignity of prefence, than beauty of aipeC!. Bacon. 

A graceful prefence befpeaks acceptance, gives a force to 
language, and helps to convince by look and poftiire. Collier. 
How great his prefence, how ereb! his look. 

How ev’ry grace, how all his virtuous mother 
Shines in his face, and charms me from his eyes. 

6. Room in which a prince Ihows hinifelf to his court. 

By them they pafs, all gazing on them round. 

And to the prefence mount, whole glorious view 
Their frail amazed fenfes did confound. Fairy Queen. 

An’t pleafe your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the prefence. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The lady Anne of Bretagne, paffing through the prefence 
in the court of I ranee, and efpying Chartier, a famous poet, 
leaning upon his elbow faft afleep, openly killing him, faid, 
we muft honour with, our kifs, the mouth from whence fo 
many fweet verfes have proceeded. Peacham. 

7. Readinefs at need j quicknefs at expedients. 

A good bodily ftrength is a felicity of nature, but nothing 
comparable to a large underftanding and ready prefence of 
mind. , L’ Eflrange. 

Errors, not to be recall’d, do find 
Their beft redrefs from prefehce of the mind. 

Courage our great eft failings does fupply. Waller . 

8. The perfon of a fuperior. 

To her the fov’reign prefence thus reply’d. Milton* 

Presence-chamber, in.f [prefence and chamber or room. 1 
Presence-room. f The room in which a great perfon 
receives company. 

If thefe nerves, which are the conduits to ednvey thern 
from without to their audience in the brain, the mind’s pre¬ 
fence-room, are fo dilbrdered, as not to perform their funblions, 
they have no poftern to be admitted by. Locke* 

Kneller, with filence and furprifej 
We fee Britannia’s monarch rife. 

And aw’d by thy delufive hand. 

As in the prefence-chamber Hand. Addifon 

Pre session. »./ [prxfenfa, Lat.] Perception beforehand.' 

PR F'IfWT d§e ;° S r S of winds is exaft. Brown. 

1 KEbEN T. adj. [prejent, Ir. preefens, Lat.] 

1. Not abfent 3 being face to face 3 being at hand. 

But neithe { °f the fe are any impediment* becaufe the re¬ 
gent thereof is of an infinite immenfity more than edmmen- 

S *° T eX Tn f u the , WOrW ’ and fuch moft in i- 
mately prefent with all the beings of the world. Hale 

Be not often prefent at feafts, not at all in diffolute com! 
pany ; pleafing ohjeas fteal away the heart. Tailor 

. Much I have heard P 

Incredible to me, in this difpleas’d, 

1 liat I was never prefent on the place 
Of thofe encounters. 

2. Not paft 3 not future. 

Thou future things can’!! reprefent 
As prefent. 

w T u he , m °r mentS paft ’ if thou a ' rt retrieve 
With pleafant mem’ry of the blifs they gave : 

The prefent hours in pleafant mirth employ. 

And bribe the future with the hopes of joy. P r i„ r 

formelfgfwern 6 ^ ^ ^ 

3. Ready a^ hand /quick in emergencief" f 

It a man write little, he had need have a great memory - 
if he confer little, he had need have a prefent wit: and if he 
readriitrie h e ha d need have much cunning. ’ /Y 
T.s a high point of philofophy and virtue for a man toTe 
accidents. “ “ b = W provided ^ainft aft 

4- Favourably attentive; not negled© ; propitious^ 

Be prejent to her now, as then. 

And let not proud and faaious men 

Againft your wills oppofe their mights. Beni. T.hnfon 
Fite golden goddefs, prefent at ?he pray’r, ^ J 
Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair. 

And gave the fign of granting his defire. 

Nor could I hope in any place but there, 

1 0 a god fo prefent to my pray’r. 

5. Unforgotten 3 not negleafuh 

and^to tTfou“r PS thC fjV£ral ° bjeaS 311 W:thi T ?ht ’ 

6. Not abftracled; not abfent of mind; attentivej 

The 
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The Present. An elliptical exprefiion for the prefent time ; 
the time now exifting. 

When he faw defcend 
The fon of God to judge them, terrify’d 
He fled; not hoping to eicape, but {hull 
The prefent ; fearing guilty, what his wrath 
Might fudderily infiidh Milt oil. 

Men that fet their hearts only upon the prefent , without 
looking forward into the end of things are ftruck at. L'Efir. 
Who, fmce their own fhort underftandings reach 
No further than the prefent, think ev’n the wife. 

Speak what they think, and tell tales of themfelves. Rowe . 
^/Present, [a prefent, Fr.] At the prefent time; now; 
elliptically, {ox the prefent time. 

The ftate is at prefent very fenfible of the decay in their 
trade. Addifon. 

Present, n.f [prefent, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A o-ift; a donative ; forriething ceremonioufly given* 

Plain Clarence ! 

I will fend thy foul to heav’n. 

If heav’n will take the prefent at our hands. Shakefp. 

His dog to-morrow, by his matter’s command, he mutt 
carry for a prefent to his lady. Shakefp. 

He fent part of the rich fpoil, with the admiral’s enfign, as 
a prefent unto Solyman. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks. 

Say heav’nly mufe, {hall not thy facred vein 
Afford a prefent to the infant God ? 

Haft thou no verfe, no hymn, no folemn ftrain, 

To welcome him to this his new abode ? 

They that are to love inclin’d, 

Sway’d by chance, not choice or art 
To the firft that’s fair or kind. 

Make a prefent of their heart. 

Somewhat is fure defign’d by fraud or forc-e; 

Truft not their prefents , nor admit the horfe. 

2. A letter or mandate exhibited. 

Be it known to all men by thefe prefents. 


Milton. 


Waller. 
Dryden. 
Shakefp. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


To Prese'nt. v. a. [preefento , low Lat. prefenter, Fr. in ail 
the fenfes.] 

1. To place in the prefence of a fuperior. 

On to the facred hill 

They led him high applauded, and prefent 

Before the feat fupreme. Milton s Par. Lofl , h. vi. 

2. To exhibit to view or notice. 

He knows not what he fays; and vain is it, 

That we prefent us to him. Shakefp. Ring Lear. 

3. To otter ; to exhibit. 

Thou therefore now advife, 

Or hear what to my mind firft thoughts prefent. Milton. 

Now ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry moving breath 
Prefents a foe, and ev’ry foe a death. Denham. 

Ledtorides’s memory is ever ready to offer to his mind 
fomething out of other men’s writings or converfations, and 
is prefenting him with the thoughts of other perfons perpe¬ 
tual^ Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

4. To give formally and ceremonioufly. 

Folks in mud wall tenement. 

Affording pepper-corn for rent, 

Prefent a turkey or a hen 
To thofe might better fpare them ten. 

5. To put into the hands of another. 

So ladies in romance aflift their knight, 

Prefent the fpear, and arm him for the fight. 

6. To favour with gifts. To prefent , in the fenfe of to give, 
has feveral ftrudures : we fay abfolutely, to prefent a man , to 
give fomething to him. This is lefs in ufe. The common 
phrafes are to prefent * gift to a man ; or, to prefent the man 

' with a gift. . . r , . _ 

Thou fpendeft thy time in waiting upon fuch a great one, 
and thy eftate in prefenting him ; and, after all, haft no other 
reward, but fometimes to be fmiled upon, and always to. be 
.. j . South s her mans. 

fmiled at. , 

He now prefents , as ancient ladies do, 

That courted long, at length are forc’d to woo. Dryden. 
oaavia prelented the poet, for his admirable elegy on her 

fon Marcellus. ,, . J 

Should I prefent thee with rare figur d plate, 

O how thy rifing heart would throb and beat. Dryden. 
7. To prefer to eccleiiaftical benefices. 

That he put thefe bifhops in the places of the deceafed by 
his own authority, is notorioufly falfe; for the duke of Saxony 
always prefented. Atterbury.. 

St. To offer openly. „ , . , . 

He was appointed admiral, and prefented battle to the 

* French navy, which they refufed. . Hayward. 

q. To introduce by fomething exhibited to the view or notice. 
Not-in ufe. 

Tell on, quoth {he, the woful tragedy. 

The which thefe reliques fad prefent unto. hpenjer. 

10. To lay before a court of judicature, as an object of en- 

qU The grand juiies were praC ifed effeaually with to prefent 
' the faid pamphlet, with all aggravating fepithets. ieweft. 


P P S' 

I JL'V A~d 

PresentaNf.ous. adj. [from preefentaneus, Lat;] Read-* 
quick ; immediate. 1 * * 

Some plagues partake of fuch malignity, that, like a pre¬ 
fent aneous poilon, they enecate in two hours. Harvey 

Presentable, adj. [from prefent.'] What may be prelented! 

. Incumbents of churches prefentahle cannot, by their foie 
aft, grant their incumbencies to others; but may ma ke 
leafes of the profits thereof. Ayiifejs Par ergon. 

Presentation, n.f. [prefentation, Yr. from prefent.] 6 

1. The a£t of prefenting. 

Prayers are fometimes a prefentation of mere defires, as a 
mean of procuring defired effects at the hands of God. Hooker . 

2. The aCt of offering any one to an eccleiiaftical benefice. 

He made effectual provifion for recovery of advowfons and 
prefeniations to churches. hiaU. 

What, fhall the curate controul me ? have not I the pre¬ 
fentation ? Cay. 

3. Exhibition. 

Thefe prefentations of fighting on the ftage, are neceflary 
to produce the effects of an heroick play. Dryden. 

4. This w r ord is mifprinted for preynjion. 

Although in fund.ry animals, we deny not a kind of natural 
meteorology, or innate prefentation both of wind and weather, 
yet that proceeding from ienle, they cannot retain that ap- 
prehenfion after death. Brown's Vidgar Err ours. 

Prese'ntative. adj. [from prefent.] Such as that prefenta- 
tions may be made of it. 

Mrs. Gulfton poffcfifed of the impropriate parfonageof Ban - 
well, did procure from the king leave to annex the lame to 
the vicarage, and to make it prefentative , and gave them both 
to St. John’s College in Oxon. Spelman. 

Prese'ntee. n.f [from prefente, Fr.] One prefented to a 
benefice. 

Our laws make the ordinary a difturber, if he does not 
give inftitution upon the fitnels of a perfon prefented to him, 
or at leaft give notice to the patron of the di(ability of his 
prejentee. Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

Presenter, n.f [from prefent. j One that prefents. 

The thing was acceptable, but not the prejenter. L'Efr. 

PreseNtial. adj. [from prefent.'] Suppoiing adual prefence. 
By union, I do not underftand that which is local or fre- 
fential, becaufe I conlider God as omniprelent. Norris. 

Presentia'lity. n. f [from prejential .] State of being 

prefent. 

This eternal, indivifible ad of his exiftence makes all 
futures aCtually prefent to him ; and it is the prejentiality of 
the objed, which founds the unerring certainty ot his know¬ 
ledge. South's Sermons. 

To Pri-se'ntiate. v. a. [from prefent.] To make prelent. 
The fancy may be lb ftrong, as to prefentiate upon one 
theatre, all that ever it took notice of in times paft: the 
power of fancy, in prefentiating any one thing that is pall, 
being no lefs wonderful, than having that power, it Ihoulcl 
alfo acquire the perfection to prefentiate thern all. Grew. 
Presenti fick. adj. [presfens and facie, Latin.] Making 
prefent. Not in ufe. 

Presenti'fickly. adv. [from prefenUfick.] In fuch a manner 
as to make prelent. 

The whole evolution of times and ages, from everlaftingto 
everlafting, is collectedly and prefentifickly reprefented to God 
at once, as if all things and aCtions were, at this very inltant, 
really prefent and exittent before him. More. 

Presently, adv. [from prefent.] 

1 . At prefent; at this time; now. 

The towns and forts you prejently have, are ftill left unto 

you to be kept either with or without garrifons, fo as you 
alter not the laws of the country. Sidney. 

I hope we may prefume, that a rare thing it is not in the 
church of God, even for that very word which is read to be 
trefently their joy, and afterwards their ttudy that hear it. 

Hooker , b. v. J • 2* 

To fpeak of it as requireth, would require very long dii- 
'courfe ; all I will prejently fay is this. Hooker, b. 1 . j-J 0 ' 
Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which prejently 
it hath, fuppofeth itfelf to ftand in need of ail which it hatii 

not . Raleigh's Ejjays. 

2. Immediately; foon after. 

Tell him, that no hiftory can match his policies, and/, f- 
fently the fot fhall meafure himfelf by himfelf. 
Presentment, n.f. [from prefent .] 

1 . The ad of prefenting. 

When comes your book forth r ~ 

Upon the heels of my preferment. a 'JF 

2. Any thing prefented or exhibited ; reprefentation. 

Thus I hurl 

My dazzling fpells into the fpungy air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with blear illulioii. 

And give it falfe prefentments, left the place Mlton. 

And my quaint habits breed aftonilhment. . 

3. In law, prejentmenta a mere denunciation of the juror J 
3 reives o? feme other officer, as juftice, conftable leureher, 

veyors, and, without any information, of an often 
able in the court to which it is prefented. 
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The grand juries were pradifed effedually with, to prefent 
the faid pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, and their pre¬ 
fentments publiftied for feveral weeks in all the news-papers. 

J Swift to Pope. 

Pre'seNTNESS. n.f [from prefent.] Prefence of mind; quick- 

nefs at emergencies. „ . , . 

Goring had a much better undemanding, a much keener 
courage,°and prefentnefs of mind in danger. Clarendon . 

Preservation, n.f [from preferve.] The ad of preferv- 
ing; care to preferve ; ad of keeping from deftrudion, de¬ 
cay * or any ill. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prej'ervation, which, perforce, 

I give my tendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them that love him, he is 
their mighty protedion, a prefervation from {tumbling, and 
a help from falling. Eccluf Xxxiv. 16. 

Ev’ry fenfelefs thing, by nature’s light, 

Doth prefervation feek, deftrudion {hun. Davies. 

Our allwife maker has put into man the uneafinefs of hun¬ 
ger) thirft, and other natural defires, to determine their wills 
for the prefervation of themfelves, and the continuation of 
their fpecies. Locke. 

Preservative, n.f. [prefervatif, Fr. from preferve.] That 
which has the power of preferving; fomething preventive; 
fomething that confers fecurity. 

If we think that the church needeth not thofe ancient pre - 
fervatives, which ages before us were glad to ufe, we de¬ 
ceive ourfelves. Hooker. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
as prefervatives againft the plague; for that being poifons 
themfelves, they draw the venom to them from the fpirits. 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Were there truth herein, it were the beft prefervative for 
princes, and perfons exalted unto fuch fears. Brown. 

Bodies kept clean, which ufe prefervatives , are likely to 
efcape infedion. Plarvey. 

The moft effedua \ prefervative of our virtue, is to avoid 
the converfation of wicked men. Rogers . 

Molly is an Egyptian plant, and was really made ufe of 
as a prefervative againft enchantment. Broome's Notes on Odyf. 
To PRESE'RVE. v. a. [prafervo, low Latin ; preferver , Fr.] 

1. To fave ; to defend from deftrudion or any evil; to keep. 

The Lord fhall deliver me from every evil work, andy>r<?- 
ferve me unto his heavenly kingdom. 2 Tim. iv. 18. 

God fent me to preferve you a pofterity, and fave your 
lives. Gen. xlv. y. 

She {hall lead me foberly in my doings, and preferve me in 
her power. JVijdom ix. 11. 

He did too frequently gratify their unjuftifiable defigns, a 
guilt all men, who are obnoxious, are liable to, and can 
hardly preferve themfelves from. Clarendon . 

We can preferve unhurt our minds. Milton.. 

To be indifferent, which of two opinions is,true, is the 
right temper of the mind, that preferves it from being im- 
pofed on, till it has done its beft to find the truth. Locke. 

Every petty prince in Germany muff be intreated to pre¬ 
face the queen of Great Britain upon her throne. Swift. 

2. To feafon fruits and other vegetables with fugar and in other 
proper pickles : as, to preferve plumbs, walnuts, and cucumbers. 

Prese'rve. n.f. [from the verb.] Fruit prelerved whole in 
fugar. 

All this is eafily difeerned in thofe fruits, which are 
brought in preferves unto us. Brown. 

The fruit with the hulk, when tender and young, makes 
a good preferve. Mortimer. 

Preserver, n.f [from preferve.] 

1. One who preferves; one who keeps from ruin or mifehief. 

Sit, my preferver, by thy patient’s fide. Shakefp. 

To be always thinking, perhaps, L the privilege of the 
infinite author and preferver of things, who never {lumbers 
nor fleeps ; but is not competent to any finite being. Locke. 

Andrew Doria has a ftatue ere&ed to him, with the glo¬ 
rious title of deliverer of the commonwealth; and one of his 
family another, that calls him its preferver. Addifon . 

2. He who makes preferves of fruit. 

ToPkeside. v.n. [from prafideo,, Lat. prefider, Fr.] To 
be fet over; to have authority over. 

Some o’er the publick magazines prefide. 

And fome are fent new forage to provide. 

O’er the plans 

,Of thriving peace, thy thoughtful fires prefide. 
Presidency, n. J. [prefidence, Fr. from prefident. ] 
tendence. 

What account can be given of the growth of plants from 
mechanical principles, moved without the preftdency and gui- 
dance of fome fuperior agent. R ay on the Creation. 

President, n.f. [prafidens , Lat. prefident, Fr.J 

l. One placed with authority over others ; one at the head of 
others. 

As the prefident of my kingdom, will I 
Appear there for a man. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop, 

i he tutor fits in the chair as prefident or moderator, to fee 
that the rules of deputation be oblerved. JVatts„ 


Waller. 
The office and place 


2. Governour; prefeft. , . .j 

How might thofe captive Ifraelites, under the overhghtaod 
g-overnment 5 of Aflyrian prefidents , be able to leave the 
places they were to inhabit. Breerewood on Languages. 

3. A tutelary power. 

This laft complaint th’ indulgent ears did pierce 

Of juft Apollo, prefident of verfe. 

Presidentship, n. f. [fromprefident.] 
of prefident. 

When things came to trial of pra£tice, their paftors learn¬ 
ing would be at all times of force to overperfuade fnnple men* 
who, knowing the time of their own prefidenifhip to be but 
fhort, would always ftand in fear of their minitters perpetual 
authority. Hooker's Preface . 

Presi'dial. adj. [prafidium, Lat.] Relating to a garrifon. 

To PRESS, v. a. [prefer, Fr. premo, prejfus,. Lat.] 

1. Tofqueeze; to crufti. 

The grapes I preffed into Pharaoh’s cup. Gen. xl. ir. 

Good meafure preffed down, fhaken together, and running 
over, {hall men give iiito your bofom. Luke vi. 38; 

From fweet kernels prej's'd. 

She tempers dulcet creams. Milton . 

I put pledgets of lint preffed out on the excoriation. Wifem . 

Their morning milk the peafants prefs at night. 

Their evening milk before the rifing light. Dryden * 

After preffing out of the colefeed for oil in Lincolnfhire, 
they burn the cakes to heat their ovens. Mortimer. 

2 . To diftrefs ; to crufh with calamities. 

Once or twice {he heav’d the name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it prefi her heart. Shakefp • 

3. To conftrain ; to compel; to urge by necefiity. 

The experience of his goodnefs in her own deliverance, 
might caufe her merciful difpofition to take fo much the more 
delight in faving others, whom the like necefiity {hould 
prefs. Hooker . 

The pofts that rode upon mules and camels, went out, 
being haftened and preffed on by the king’s commands. Efiheri. 

I was prefi by his majefty’s commands, to aflift at the 
treaty. Temple's Mi feel. 

He gapes ; and ftraight 

With hunger prefi, devours the pleafing bait. Dryden. 

He preffed a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver 
to you. Dryden s Spanifb Fryar . 

4. To drive by violence. 

Come with words as medical as true* 

Honeft as either, to purge him of that humour 

That preffes him from fleep. Shakefp. 

5. To affedl ftrongly. 

Paul was preffed in fpirit, and teftified to the Jews that 
Jefus was Chrift. Acts xviii. <j. 

Wickednefs condemned by her own witnefs, and preffed 
with confcience, forecafteth grievous things. Wifdom xvii. 11. 

6. To enforce ; to inculcate with argument or importunity. 

Be fure to prefs upon him every motive. Addifon. 

I am the more bold to prefs it upon you, becaufe thele ac- 
complifliments fit more handfomely on perfons of quality, 
than any other. _ Felton on the Clafficks. 

Thofe who negotiated, took care to make demands im- 
poflible to be complied with; and therefore might fecurely 
prefs every article, as if they were in earneft. Swift. 

7. To urge ; to bear ftrongly on. 

Chymifts I may prefs with arguments, drawn from fome of 


Boyle. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 
Smith . 
Popd 


Drydt 


Dryden. 

Tloomfon. 

Superin- 


the eminenteft writers of their fe£I. 

8. Fo comprefs ; to hug, as in embracing. 

He prefs'd her matron lips 
With kiftes pure. 

She took her fon, and prefs'd 
L h illuftrious infant to her fragrant^breaft. 

His eafy heart receiv’d the guilty flame. 

And from that time h z prefi her with his paflion. 

Leucothoe fhook. 

And prefs'd Palemon cloferin her arms. 

9. To aftupon with weight. 

1 he place thou preffefi on thy mother earth. 

Is all thy empire now : now it contains thee. Uryden. 
10 • To make earneft. Prefi is here perhaps rather an adjedive ; 
prefie, i' r. or from prefse or emprefse, Fr. 

Let them be preffed, and ready to give fuccours to their 
confederates, as it ever was with the Romans ; for if the 
confederate had leagues defenfive with divers other ftates, and 
implored their aids, the Romans would ever be the formoft. 

n n r 1 . Bacon's Effays. 

Prefi. for their country’s honour and their kind’s, ' ' 
jOn their {harp beaks they whet their pointed ftino-s. Dryd. 

1 °TA° r< r e m }° miIltar 7 fervice. This is properly fmprefs. 

Do but fay to me what I fliould do, " 

That in your knowledge may by me be done. 

And I am prefi into it. 

For every man that Bolingbrolce hath prefs’d 
1 o lift fharp fteel againft our golden crown* 

Heav n for his Richard hath in ftore 
A glorious angel. shakefp, Richard IT. 

T iom London by the king was I prefi forth. Shake fo 

ao 1 They 


II. 


Shakefp. 
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They are enforced of very neceffity to pre/s the bell and 
greateft part of their men out of the Weft countries, which 
is no fmall charge. Raleigh. 

The endeavour to raife new men for the recruit of the army 
by prejftng, found oppofition in many places. Clarendon. 

The peaceful peafant to the wars is prefix 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reft. Dryden. 

Muft grandfon Filbert to the wars be prejl. Gay. 

You were prejfed for the fea-fervice, and got off with much 
a "do. Swift. 

To Press, v. n. 

I. To ad with compulfive violence ; to urge ; to diftrefs. 

If there be fair proofs on the one fide, and none at all on 
the other, and if the mo It preffing difficulties be on that fide, 
on which there are no proofs, this is fufficient to render one 
opinion very credible, and the other altogether incredible. 

Tillotfon's Sermons. 

A great many uneafineffes always folliciting the will, it is 
natural, that the greateft and moft prejjing fhould determine 
it to the next a&ion. Locke. 

2* To go forward with violence to any objecft. 

I make bold to prefs 
With fo little preparation. 

—You’re welcome. Shakefp. 

I prefs toward the mark for the prize. Phil. iii. 14. 

The Turks gave a great fliout, and prejfed in on all fides, 
to have entered the breach. Knolles. 

Thronging crowds prefs on you as you pals. 

And with their eager joy make triumph flow. Dryden. 

Th’ infulting vicftor preJJ'es on the more. 

And treads the fteps the vanquifh’d trod before. Dryden « 

She is always drawn in a pofture of walking, it being as 
natural for Hope to prefs forward to her proper objects, as for 
Fear to fly from them. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Let us not therefore faint, or be weary in our journey, 
much lefs turn back or fit down in defpair ; but prefs chear- 
fully forward to the high mark of our calling. Rogers. 

3. To make invafion ; to encroach. 

On fuperior powers 

Were we to prefix inferior might on ours. Pope. 

4. To croud ; to throng. 

For he had healed many, infomuch that th zy prejfed upon 
him for to touch him. Mar. iii. 10. 

Counfel fhe may ; and I will give thy ear 
The knowledge firft of what is fit to hear: 

What I tranfadl with others or alone, 

Beware to learn ; nor prefs too near the throne. Dryden. 

5. To come, unfeafonably or importunately. 

6. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 

He prejfed upon them greatly; and they turned in. Gen. 
The lefs blood he drew, the more he took of treafure ; 
and, as fome conftrued it, he was the more fparing in the one, 
that he might be the more prejjing in the other. Bacon. 

So thick the fhiv’ring army ftands. 

And prefs for paflage with extended hands. Dryden. 

7. To a£l upon or influence. 

When arguments prefs equally in matters indifferent, the 
fafeft method is to give up ourfelves to neither. Addifon. 

8. To Press upon. To invade; to pufh againft. 

Patroclus preffes upon He£lor too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, dilcovers it was not the true Achilles. Pope. 

Press, n.f [ prejfoir , Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The inftrument by which any thing is crufhed or fqueezed. 

The prefs is full, the fats overflow. Joel iii. 13. 

When one came to the prefs fats to draw out fifty veflels 
out of th & prefs, there were but twenty. Hag. ii. 16. 

The ftomach and inteftines are the prefs, and the ladfeal 
veflels the ftrainers, to feparate the pure emulfion from the 
faeces. Arbut knot. 

They kept their cloaths, when they were not worn, con- 
flantly in a prefs? to give them a luftre. Arbuthnot. 

2. The inftrument by which books are printed. 

Thefe letters are of the fecond edition; he will print them 
out of doubt, for he cares not what he puts into the prefs, 
when he would put us two in. Shakefp. 

3. Croud ; tumult; throng. 

Paul and Barnabas, when infidels admiring their virtues, 
went about to facrifice unto them, rent their garments in token 
of horror, and as frighted, ran crying through the prefs of 
the people, O men wherefore do ye thele things. Hooker . 

She held a great gold chain ylinked well, 

Whofe upper end to higheft heaven was knit. 

And lower part did reach to loweft hell. 

And all that prefs 6 id round about her fwell, 

To catchen hold of that long chain. Fairy Queen. 

Who is it in the prefs that calls on me ? 

I hear a tongue, fhriller than all the muflek, 

Cry, Cedar. Shakefp. Julius Ccefar. 

Death having prey’d upon the outward parts, 

Leaves them infenfible; his fiege is now 
Againft the mind ; the which he pricks and wounds 
With many legions of ftrange fantafies j 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
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Which in their throng, and prefs to that laft hold 
Confound themfelves. Shake ft K' 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, ^ Lear ' 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears. 

A new exprefs all Agra does affright, 

Darah and Aurengzebe are join’d in fight; 

Th t prefs of people thickens to the court,* 

Th’ impatient croud devouring the report. 

Through the prefs enrag’d Thaleftris flies. 

And lcatters deaths around from both her eyes. p 

4. A kind of wooden cafe or frame for cloaths and other ufe 

Creep into the kill hole.-Neither prefs , coffer £1 
trunk ; but he hath an abHra# for the remembrance’of Tu 

^l aCeS * . Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor 

5. A com million to force men into military fervice. Fou m p r f 

If I be not afhamed of my foldiers, I am a fowe’d gurnet’ 
I have mifus’d the king’s prefs damnably. Skakeft 

Concerning the mufters and preffes for fufficient mariners to 
ferve in his majefty’s fhips, either the care is very little 
the bribery very great. ygj g - , 

Pre'ssbed. n.J. {prefs and bed.’] Bed fo formed, as to be iL 
up in a cafe. 

Presser. n.f. [from prefs.-] One that preffes or works at a prefs 
Of the fluffs I give the profits to dyers and prefers. Swift. 

Pre'ssgang. n.f [prefs and gang.] A crew that ftrols about 
the ftreets to force men into naval fervice. 

Pre'ssingly. adv. [from preffing.] With force; clofely. 
The one contraas his words, fpeaking prefftngly and ffiort- 
the other delights in long-breathed accents. Jfowel 

Pre'ssion. n.f [from prefs.] The aa of preffing. 

If light confifled only in prefion , propagated without aftual 
motion, it would not be able to agitate and heat the bodies 
which refraa and reflea it: if it confifled in motion, propa¬ 
gated to all diftances in an inftant, it would require an infinite 
force every moment, in every Alining particle, to generate 
that motion : and if it confifled i nprejjion or motion, propa¬ 
gated either in an inflant or in time, it would bend into the 
fhadow. _ Newton's Opticks, 

Pre'ssitant. adj. Gravitating ; heavy. A word not in ufe. 
Neither the celeftial matter of the vortices, nor the air, 
nor water ar zprefjitant in their proper places. More. 

Pre'ssman. n. f. [prefs and man.] 

1. One who forces another into fervice; one who forces away. 

One only path to all; by which th tpreffmen came. Chap. 

2. One who makes the impreffion of print by the prels: di- 
ftinfl from the compofltor, who ranges the types. 

Pre'ssmoney. n. f. [prefs and money.] Money given tp a fol- 
dier when he is taken or forced into the fervice. 

Here Peafcod, take my pouch, ’tis all I own, 

’Tis my prefjmoney .—Can this filver fail l Gay, 

Pressure, n.f. [from prefs.] 

1. The add of preffing or crufhing. 

2. The flate of being prefled or crufhed. 

\ Force adling againft any thing; gravitation; preffion. 

The inequality of the prefjure of parts appeareth in this; 
that if you take a body of ftone, and another of wood of the 
fame magnitude and Ihape, and throw them with equal force, 
you cannot throw the wood fo far as the ftone. Bacon. 

Although the glafles were a little convex, yet this tranfpa- 
rent fpot was of a confiderable breadth, which breadth feemed 
principally to proceed from the yielding inwards of the parts 
of the glafles, by reafon of their mutual preffure. Newton. 

The blood flows through the veflels by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure , which in fat 
people is exceffive. Arbuthnot. 

4. Violence inflidled ; oppreflion. 

A wife father ingenuoufly confefled, that thofe, which per- 
fuaded preffure of confciences, were commonly interefled 
therein. Bacon's EJfays. 

5. Afflidion; grievance ; diftrels. 

Mine own and my people’s preffures are grievous, and 
peace would be very plealing. King Charles. 

The genuine price of lands in England would be twenty 
years purchafe, were it net for accidental preffures under which 
it labours. Child's Difcourfe. of Trade- 

To this conflderation he retreats, in the midft of all his 
preffures, with comfort; in this thought, notwithftanding the 
lad afflictions with which he was overwhelmed, he mightily 
exults. Atterburys Sermons. 

Excellent was the advice of Elephas to Job, in the mi 
of his great troubles and prefjiires, acquaint thyfelf now wit 
God, and be at peace. > AtUrbwry 

'6. Impreffion ; ftamp ; charader made by impreffion. 

From my memory 

I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

All faws of books, all forms, all preffures paft, . 

That youth and obfervation copy’d there. Sba vr 

Prest. adj. [prejl or pret, Fr.] . . » 

I. Ready ; not dilatory. This is faid to have been the °J&\ 
fenfe of the word prejl men ; men, not forced into the ervl * 
as now we underftand it, but men, for a certain mm 
ceiyed, prejl or ready to march at command. £ ac jj 
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Each mind is prejl, and open every ear,. 

To hear new tidings, though they no way joy us. Fairfax. 
Grittus deiired nothing more than, at his firft entrance, to 
have confirmed the opinion of his authority in the minds of 
the vuHar people, by the prejl and ready attendance of the 
Vayuod. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

2. Neat; tight. In both fenfes the word is obfolete. 

More wealth any where, to be breefe 
More people, more handfome and prejl 
Where find ye ? Tuffer's Hufbandry, 

Prest. n.f. [prejl, Fr.] A loan. 

He required of the city a pre/l of fix thoufand marks ; but, 
after many parlees, he could obtain but two thoufand pounds. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Prestiga'tion. n.f [j prejligatio , Lat.] A deceiving ; ajug- 
gling; a playing legerdemain. . n DlSi ' 

Pre'stiges. n.f. [prefligus, Lat.J Illufions; impoftures; 
juggling tricks. Dili. 

Pre'sto. n.f. [preflo, Italian.] Quick; at once. A word 

' ufed by thofe that fhow legerdemain. 

Preflo ! begone ! ’tis here again ; 

There’s ev’ry piece as big as ten. Swift. 

Presumably, adv. [from prefume.] Without examination. 
Authors prefumably writing by common places, wherein, 
for many years, promifeuoufly amaffing all that make for their 
fubjeft, * break forth at laft into ufelefs rhapfodies. Brown. 

To PRESU'ME. v. n. [p>efumer, Fr. pnsj'umo, Lat.] 

1. To fuppofe ; to believe previoufly without examination. 

O much deceiv’d, much failing, haplefs Eve ! 

Of thy prefum'd return ! event perverfe ! Milton. 

Experience fupplants the ufe of conjecture in the point; 
we do not only prefume it may be fo, but actually find it is 
fo. " Government of the Tongue. 

2. To fuppofe; to affirm without immediate proof. 

Although in the relation of Mofes there be very few perfons 
mentioned, yet are there many niore to be prefumed. Brown. 

I prefume , 

That as my hand has open’d bounty to you, 

My heart dropp’d love ; my pow’r rain’d honour more 
On you, than any. Shakefp. Henry VIII; 

3. To venture without pofitive leave. 

There was a matter we were no lefs defirous to know, 
than fearful to alk, left we rr\\gf\X.prefumetoo far. Bacon. 

I to the heav’nly vifion thus prejum'd. Milton. 

4. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 

The life of Ovid being already written in our language, I 
will not prefume fo far upon myfelf, to think 1 can add any 
thing to Mr. Sandys his undertaking. Dryden. 

This man prefumes upon his parts, that they will not fail 
him at time of need, and fo thinks it luperfluous labour to 
make any provilion beforehand. Locke. 

5. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

In this we fail to perform the thing, which God feeth 
meet, convenient and good ; in that we prefume to fee what 
is meet and convenient, better than God himfelf. Hooker. 

God, to remove his ways from human fenfe. 

Plac’d heav’n from earth lb far, that earthly fight. 

If it prefume, might err in things too high, 

And no advantage gain. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

6. It has on or upon fometimes before the thing luppofed, or cau- 
flng prefumption. 

He, that would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his hy- 
pothefis on matter of fa6t, and not prefume on matter of fadl, 
becaufe of his hypothefls. Locke. 

Luther prefumes upon the gift of continency. Aiterbury. 

7. It has of fometimes, but not properly. 

Prefuming of his force, with fparkling eyes. 

Already he devours the promis’d prize. Dryden. 

Presu mer. n f. [from prefume.] One that prefuppofes ; an 
arrogant perfon. 

Heavy with fome high minds is an overweight of obliga¬ 
tion ; otherwife great defervers do grow intolerable pre- 
fumers. Wotton. 

'Presumption, n. f [preefumptus, Lat. prefompiion, Fr.] 

1. Suppolition previoufly formed. 

Thpu haft fihewed us how unfafe it is to offend thee, upon 
prefumptions afterwards to pleafe thee. King Charles. 

Though men in general believed a future ftate, yet they had 
but confuted prefumptions of the nature and condition of it. Rog. 

2. Confidence grounded on any thing prefuppofed. 

A prefumption, upon this aid, was the principal motive for 
the undertaking. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Thofe at home held their immoderate engroflinents of 
power by no other tenure, than their own prej'umption upon 
the neceffity of affairs. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3. An argument ftrong, but not demonftrative; a ftrong pro¬ 
bability. 

The error and unfufficience of their arguments doth make 
it, on the contrary fide againft them, a ftrong prefumption, 
that God hath not moved their hearts to think luch things, as 
he hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker, b. v. f. 10. 

4. Arrogance; confidence blind and adventurous; prelump- 
tuoufneis. 
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Let my prefumption not provoke thy wrath $ 

For I am forty, that with reverence 

I did not entertain thee as thou art. Shakefp * 

It warns a warier carriage in the thing. 

Left blind prefumption work their ruining. Daniel L 

I had the prefumption to dedicate to you a very unnniftied 
piece. Dryden . 

5. Unreafonable confidence of divine favour. 

The awe of his majefty will keep us from prefumjtim , and 
the promifes of his mercy from defpair. Rogers. 

Presu mptive, adj. [preemptive, Fr. homprefume.] 

1. Taken by previous fuppofition. 

We commonly take fliape and colour for fo preemptive 
ideas of feveral fpecies, that, in a good picture, we readily 
fay this is a lion, and that a rofe. Locke. 

2 . Suppofed : as, the preemptive heir : oppofed to the heir ap¬ 
parent. 

3. Confident; arrogant; prefumptuous. 

There being two opinions repugnant to each other, it may 
not b e prefumptive or fceptical to doubt of both. Brown. 

Presu'mptuous. adj. [prejumptueux, prejomptueux, Fr.] 

1. Arrogant; confident; infolent. 

Prefumptuous prieft, this place commands my patience. 

Shakefp. Henry VL 

I follow him not 

With any token of prefumptuous fuit; 

Nor would I have him, till I do deferve him. Shakefp. 
The boldnefs of advocates prevail with judges; whereas 
they fhould imitate God, who reprefleth the prejumptuous , 
and giveth grace to the modeft. Bacon's EJfays. 

Their minds fomewhat rais’d 
By falfe prefumptuous hope. Milton. 

Some will riot venture to look beyond received notions of 
the age, nor have fo prefumptuous a thought, as to be wifer 
than their neighbours. Locke. 

2 . Irreverent with refpebl to holy things. 

Thus I prefumptuous : and the vifion bright. 

As with a fmile more brighten’d, thus reply’d. MiltoiU 
The pow’rs incens’d 
Punifh’d his prefumptuous pride, 

That for his daring enterprize fhe dy’d. Dryden. 

Can’ll thou love 

Prefumptuous Crete, that boafts the tomb of Jove. Pope , 

Presumptuously, adv. [from prefumptuous .] 

1. Arrogantly ; irreverently. 

Do you, who ftud/nature’s works, decide, 

Whilfl: I the dark myllerious caufe admire; 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, prefumptuoufly enquire. 

Addijons Remarks on Italy. 

2. With vain and groundlefs confidence in divine favour. 

I entreat your prayers, that God will keep me from all 
premature perfuafion of my being in Chrift, and not fuffer 
me to go on prefumptuoufy or defperately in any courle Hamm. 

Presu'mptuousness. n.f [from prefumptuous.] Quality of 
being prefumptuous ; confidence ; irreverence. 

Presuppo'sal. n. f [pres and fuppofal.] Suppofal previoufly 
formed. 3 

All things neceflary to be known that we may be faved, 
but known with prefuppofal of knowledge concerning certain 
principles, whereof it receiveth us already perfuaded. Hooker. 

To Presuppo'se. v. a. [prejuppojer, Fr. pres and fuppofe.] 
To fuppofe as previous. 

In as much as righteous life prefuppofeth life, in as much as 
to live virtuoufly it is impoffible except we live ; therefore the 
firft impediment, which naturally we endeavour to remove 
is penury and want of things, without which we cannot 
^ ve * . Hooker, b. i . f 10. 

All kinds of knowlege have their certain bounds; each of 
them prefuppofeth many neceflary things learned Ln other 
fciences, and known beforehand. Hooker , b. i. 

Presupposition, n. f. [prejuppofition, Fr. pres and fuppofition. 1 
buppoiition previoufly formed. 

Presurmi'se. n. f [pres and furmife.] Surmife previoufly 
It was your prefurmife, 

That, in the dole of blows, your fon might drop. Shake/b 

Prete'nce. n.f. [ prestenfus , Lat.] 

1. A falfe argument grounded upon fiftitious poftulates. 

Tins pretence againft religion will not only be baffled, but 
we lhall gain a new argument to perfuade men over. Tillotf. 

2. The add of Ihowing or alleging what is not real. 

With flying fpeed and teeming great pretence 
Came running in a meffenger. Fairy Queen. 

bo ftrong his appetite was to thofe executions he had been 
accuitom d to in Ireland, without any kind of commiffion or 
pretence o( authority. Clarendon. 

O worthy not of liberty alone. 

Too mean pretence, but honour. Miller. 

Let not the Irojans, with a feign’d pretence 
t n ^ r ?j *^ P eace ? delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 

‘J ^ ave dreffed the whole with greater care ; but I 
ad little time, which I am fure you know to be more than 
$ retence - Wake's Preparation for Death. 

5 3. Afliimption ; 
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3. Affumption; claim to notice. 

Defpife not thefe few enfuing pages; for never was any 
thing of this pretence more ingenuoufly imparted. Evelyn. 

4. Claim true or falfe. 

Spirits in our juft pretences arm’d 
Fell with us. Milton. 

Primogeniture cannot have any pretence to a right of folely 
inheriting property or power. Locke,, 

5. Shakefpeare ufes this word with more affinity to the original 
Latin, for fomething threatened, or held out to terrify. 

I have conceived a moft faint neglecft of late, which I have 
rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very 
pretence and purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakefp. 

In the great hand of God I ftand, and thence 
Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 
Of treas’nous malice. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection for your honour, and 
to no other pretence of danger. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To PRETE'ND. v. a. [ prestendo , Lat. pretendre , Fr.] 

1. To hold out 5 to ftretch forward. This is mere Latinity, 
and not ufed. 

Lucagus, to lafh his horfes, bends 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot pretends. Dryden. 

2. To portend ; to forefhow. Not in ufe. 

All thefe movements feemed to be pretended by moving of 
the earth in Suffex. Hayward. 

3. To make any appearance of having; to allege falfely. 

This let him know. 

Left wilfully tranfgreffing he pretend 

Surprifal. # Milton. 

What reafon then can any man pretend againft religion, 
when it is fo apparently for the benefit, not only of human 
fociety, but of every particular perfon. 'Tillotfon. 

4. To fhow hypocritically. 

’Tis their intereft to guard themfelves from thofe riotous 
effedls of .pretended zeal, nor is it lefs their duty. D. of Piety. 

5. To hold out as a delufive appearance ; to exhibit as a cover 
■of fometbihg hidden. This is rather Latin. 

"Warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth 5 left that too heav’nly form, pretended 
To hellifh falfhood, fnare them. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

6. To claim. In this fenfe we rather fay, pretend to. 

Chiefs fhall be grudg’d the part which they pretend. Dry. 
Are they not rich ? what more can they pretend ? Pope. 

To Pre'tend. v. n. 

1. To put in a claim truly or falfely. It is feldom ufed without 
fhade of cenfure. 

What peace dan be, where both to one pretend P 
But they more diligent, and we more ftrong.. Dryden. 
In thofe countries that pretend to freedom, princes are fub- 
jedf to thofe laws which their people have cholen. Swift. 

2 . To prefume on ability to do any thing; to profefs preiump- 
tuoufly. 

Of the ground of rednefs in this fea are we not fully fatis- 
fied ; for there is another red fea, whofe name we pretend 
not to make out from thefe principles. Brown. 

Prete'nder. n.f. [horn pretend.] One who lays claim to 
any thing. 

The prize was difputed only till you were feen ; now all 
pretenders have withdrawn their claims. Dryden. 

Whatever vi&ories the feveral pretenders to the empire ob¬ 
tained over one another, they are recorded on coins without 
the leaft reflexion. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

The numerous pretenders to places would never have been 
kept in order, if expedation had been cut off. Swift. 

To juft contempt ye vain pretenders fall. 

The people’s fable and the fcorn of all. Pope. 

Pretenders to philofophy or good fenfe grow fond of this 

fort of learning. . Watts ' 

Prete'ndingly. adv. [from pretending.] Arrogantly; pre- 

fumptuoufly. , ... ... 

I have a particular reafon to look a little pretendingly ; at 
prefent. . T Collier on Pride. 

Prete'nsion. n.f £ prctenfio , Lat. pretention , rr.J 

1. Claim true or falfe. 

But if to unjuft things thou doft pretend, 

Fre they begin, let thy pretenfions end. Denham. 

Men indulge thofe opinions and pra&ices, that favour their 
pretenfions. . L’Eftrange. 

The commons demand that the confulfhip fhould lie m 
common to the pretenfions of any Roman. wip. 

2 . Fi&itious appearance. A Latin phrafe or fenfe. 

This was but an invention and pretenfton given out by the 

Spaniards. ,. u /“Tl' 

Pre'ter. n.f [prater, Lat.] A particle, which prefixed to 

words of Latin original, fignifies^y/^. 

Pre'terimperfect. adj. In grammar, denotes the tenle not 

perfectly paft. . D a 

PRETERIT. adj. [preterit, Fr. prateritus , Lat.J ralt. 

PreteriTion. n.f [preterition,Yr. from preterit.] The act 
of going paft; the ftate of being paft. 

Pre'teritness. n.f [from preterit.] State of being paft; 
not prefence; not futurity. 
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We cannot conceive a preteritnefs ftill backwards in infu 
nitum, that never was prefent, as we can an endlefs futurity 
that never will be prefent; fo that though one is potentially 
infinite, yet neverthelefs the other is politively finite : and this 
reafoning doth not at all affedl the eternal exiftence of the 
adorable divinity, in whofe invariable nature there is no paft 
nor future. Bentley’s Sermons, 

Preterla'psed. adj. [preeterlapfus, Lat.] Paft and gone. 
We look with a fuperftitious reverence upon the accounts 
of pretcrlapjed ages. Glanvill’s Scepf. 

Never w s there lo much of either, in any preterlapfedagy, 
as in this. Walker. 

Preterlegal, adj. [preter and legal] Not agreeable to 
law. 

I expeCled fome evil cuftoms preterlegal, and abufes per- 
fonal, had been to be removed. • King Charles. 

Pretermission’, n.f [pretermijfion, Fr. prastermiffio, Lat.] 
The act of omitting. 

To Pretermit, v. a. [pratermitto, Lat.] Topafsby. 
The fees, that are termly given to thefe deputies, for re-* 
compence of their pains, I do purpofely pretermit ; becaufe 
they be not certain. Bacon. 

PRE'TERNATURAL. adj. [prater and natural.] Different 
from what is natural; irregular. 

We will enquire into thecaufeof this vile and preternatural 
temper of mind, that fhould make a man pleafe himfelf with 
that, which can no ways reach thofe faculties, which nature 
has made the proper feat of pleafure. South’s Sermons, 

That form, which the earth is under at prefent, is preter¬ 
natural, like a ftatue made and broken again. Burnet. 

Pre'ternaturally. adv. [from preternatural.] In a man¬ 
ner different from the common order of nature. 

Simple air, preternaturally attenuated by heat, will make 
itfelf room, and break and blow up all that which refifteth 

Bacon’s Nat. Bijl. 

Pre'ternaturALNESS, n. f. [from preternatural.] Manner 
different from the order of nature. 

TRe'terperfect. adj. [prateritum perfeClum, Lat.] A gram¬ 
matical term applied to the tenfe which denotes time abfolutely 
paft. 

The fame natural averfion to loquacity has of late made a 
coniiderable alteration in our language, by clofing in one fyl- 
lable the termination of our preterperfeCt tenfe, as drown’d, 
walk’d, for drowned, walked. . Addifon’sSpectator. 

Pre'terpluperfect. adj. [prasteritum plufquam perfedlum, 
Lat.] The grammatical epithet for the tenfe denoting time 
relatively paft, or paft before fome other paft time. 

Prete'xt. n.f. [pnstextus, Lat. pretexie, I'r.J Pretence, 
falfe appearance ; falfe allegation. 

My pretext to ftrike at him admits 
A good conftrucftion. Shakefp. CoriolanuU 

Under this pretext, the means he fought 
To ruin fuch whofe might did much exceed 
His pow’r to wrong. Daniel’s Civil War. 

As chymifts gold from brafs by fire would draw, 

Pretexts are into treafon forg’d by law. Denham. 

I fhall not fay with how much, or how little pretext of rea¬ 
fon they managed thofe difputes. • Decay of Piety. 

They fuck the blood of thofe they depend upon, under a 
pretext of fervice and kindnefs. L’Ef range. 

Pre'tor. n.f. [prestor, Lat. preteur, Fr.] The Roman judge. 
It is now fometimes taken for a mayor. 

Good Cinna, take this paper; 

And look you lay it in the pretor' s chair. Shakejp. 

Porphyrius, whom you Egypt’s pretor made, 

Is come from Alexandria to your aid. Dry en. 

An advocate, pleading the caufe of his client before one 0 
the pretors, could only produce a fingle witnefs, J^ apoin 
where the law required two. Spectator, N 55 * 

Pretori an. adj. [pretorianus, Lat. pretorien, ri.j J u * 
exercifed by the pretor. - 

The chancery had the pretonan power for equity; lRCl 
chamber had the cenforian power for offences. j 

Prettily, adv. [from pretty.] Neatly ; elegantly; plealingy 
without dignity or elevation. 

How prettily the young fwain feems to warn , yr. 
The hand was fair before. Shakefp. Winter • 

One faith prettily ; in the quenching of the flame o P 
ftilent ague, nature is like people that come to quench 
of a ho ufe ; fo bufy, as one letteth another. 

Children, kept out of ill company, take a pride to . 
themfelves prettily, after the faffiion of others. 

Prettiness, n.f [from pretty.] Beauty without di 3 n J, 

neat elegance without elevation. -cintheoX, 

There is goodlinefs in the bodies of animals, as £ 
greyhound and ftag; or majefty and ftatelinefs, as or 

horfe, eagle and cock ; grave awfulnefs, “L of b ; r ds; 
elegancy and prettinefs, as in leffer dogs and m 
all which are feveral modes of beauty „ mon aft the 

Thofe drops of prettinefs , flatteringly fprinkled am 
creatures, were defigned to defecate and exa jfyy/*. 

tions, not to inveigle or detain ourpaffions. pRE'TTT* 
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PRETTY, adj. [praet; finery; Sax. preito, Italian ; prdt,prat~ 
tigh, Dutch.] 

j. Neat; elegant ; pleafing without furprife or elevation. 

Of thefe the idle Greeks have many pretty tales. Raleigh. 
They found themfelves involved in a train of miftakes, by 
taking up fome pretty hypothefis in philofophy. JVattt. 

5. Beautiful without grandeur or dignity. 

The pretty gentleman is the moft complaifartt creature in 
the world, and is always of my mind. SpeCidtor. 

3. It is ufed in a kind of diminutive contempt in poetry, and 
in converfation : as, a pretty fellow indeed ! 

A pretty talk ; and fo 1 told the fool, 

Who needs muft undertake to pleafe by rule. Dryden . 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

And ferve to trip before the vigor’s chariot. Addifon. 

4. Not very frnall. This is a vefy vulgar ufe. 

A knight of Wales, with /hipping and fome pretty com¬ 
pany, did go to difeover thofe parts. Abbot. 

Cut oft' the llalks of cucumbers, immediately after their 
bearing, clofe by the earth, and then call a pretty quantity of 
earth upon the plant, and they will bear next year before the 
ordinary time. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

I would have a mount of fome pretty height, leaving the 
wall of the enclofure breaft high. Bacon’s Effays. 

Of this mixture we put a parcel into a crucible, and fuffered 
it for a pretty while to continue red hot. Boyle. 

A weazle a pretty way oft' Hood leering at him. L’EJir. 
Pr e'tty. adv. In fome degree. This word is ufed before 
adverbs or adjectives to intend their fignification: it is lefs 
than very. 

The world begun to be pretty well flocked with people, 
and human induftry drained thole unhabitable placfes. Burnet. 

I /hall not enquire how far this lofty method may advance 
the reputation of learning; but I am pretty fure ’tis no 
great addition to theirs who ufe it. Collier. 

^ A little voyage round the lake took up five days, though 
the wind was pretty Law for us all the while. Addifon. 

I have a fondnefs for a proje£, and a pretty tolerable genius 
that way myfelf. Addifon’s Guardian, N Q 107. 

Thefe colours were faint and dilute, unlefs the light was 
trajedted obliquely; for by that means they became pretty 
vivid. Newton’s Opticks. 

This writer every where infinuates, and, in one place, 
pretty plainly profeffes himfelf a fincere chriftian. Atterbury. 

_ The copper halfpence are coined by the publick, and every 
piece worth pretty near the value of the copper. Swift. 

The firft attempts of this kind were pretty modeft. Baker. 
To PREWAIL. v. n. [prevaloir, Fr. prcevalere, Lat.] 

To be in force; to have effedt; to have power; to have in¬ 
fluence. 

. T hi s cuftom makes the fhort-fighted bigots, and the wa¬ 
rier fcepticks, as far as it prevails. Locke. 

2; To overcome; to gain the fuperiority. With on or upon', 
fometimes over or againji. 1 

They that were your enemies, are his } 

And have prevail’d as much bn him as you. Shakefp. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preferve me amidft the unjuft ha¬ 
tred and jealoufoefs of too many, which thou haft fuffered to 
prevail upon me. King Charles. 

1 told you then he fhould prevail, and fpced 
On his bad errand. Milton. 

The millenium prevailed long againji the truth upon the 
ftrength of authority. £> ecay 0 f p iet 

While Malbro’s cannon thus prevails by land, 

Britain’s fea-chiefs by Anna’s high command, 

Relift lefs o’er the Thufcati billows ride. Blackmore 

Thus fong could prevail 
O’er death and o’er hell, 

A conqueft how hard and how glorious ; 

1'hough fate had fall bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
y et mulick and love were victorious. Pope 

This kingdom could never prevail againji the united power 
of Jbngland. r, y 

3 - ^ o gain influence ; to operate effectually. 

4* 1 o perfuade or induce by entreaty. It has with, upon or on 
before the perfon perfuaded. 1 

JVith minds obdurate nothing prevaileth, as wei] they that 
preach, as they that read unto fuch, fhall ftill have caufe to 
compla.n with the prophets of old, who will give credit unto 
our teaching? Hooker, b. v . f 22 

He was prevailed with to reftrain the earl of Briftol upon 
nis hilt arrival. 

, . . Clarendon. 

1 he lerpent with me 

P^rfuafively have fo prevail'd y that I 

Have alio taftccL JMiiltoti 

They are more in danger to go out of the way; who are 

to 0 ne willmT ^ ? ondu< ^ of , a that it is an hundred 

and is Tike] f L ’ ^ that haS not ? et taken a 

way. k 1Cr be prevailed on to enquire after the right 

forfinaf 6 T f ° rtS ° f ar g uments th at men, in their rea- 

with others, make ule of to prevail on them. Locke. 
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The gods pray 

He would refume the condudt of the day. 

Nor let the world be loft in endlefs night; 

Prevail’d upon at laft, again he took 

The harnefs’d fteeds, that ftill with horror fhook. Addif 
Upon affurances of revolt, the queen was prevailed with 
to fend her forces upon that expedition. Swift . 

Prevail upon fome judicious friend to be your conftant 
hearer, and allow him the utmoft freedom. Swift . 

Prevailing, adj. [from prevail.] Predominant; having 
moft influence. 

Probabilities, which crofs men’s appetites and prevailing 
paffions, run the fame fate : let never fo much probability 
hang on one fide of a covetous man’s reafoning, and ~ 
on the other, it is eafy to forefee which will outweigh. 

Save the friendlefs infants from oppreffion ; 

Saints fhall affift thee with prevailing prayers. 

And warring angels combat on thy fide. 

Prevai'liIient. n. f [from < revail.] Prevalence. 

Meffengers 

Of fkrongprevailment in unharden’d youth. Shakefp „ 

Pre'valeNce. In. J. [prevalence, Fr. pravalentia, low Lat.J 
PreValency. f Superiority; influence; predominance. 

The duke better knew, what kind of arguments were of 
prevalence with him. Clarendon . 

Others finding that, in former times, many churchmen 
were employed in the civil government, imputed their want¬ 
ing of thefe ornaments their predeceffors wore, to the power 
and prevalency of the lawyers. Clarendom 

Animals, whofe forelegs fupply the ufe of arms, hold, if 
hot an equality in both, a prevalency oft times in the other; 

Brown s Vulgar ErrourSi 
Why, fair one, would you not rely 
On reafon’s force with beauty’s join’d ; 

Could I their prevalence deny, 

I muft at once be deaf and blind. Prion 

Leaft of all does this precept imply, that we fhould com- 
ply with any thing that the prevalence of corrupt fafhion has 
made reputable Rogers > s Sermons. 

Prevalent, adj. [pravalens, Lat.J Vi&orious ; gaining fu- 
periorify. ® 

Brennus told the Roman ambaffadors, Boat, prevalent arms 
were as good as any title, and that valiant men might ac¬ 
count to be their own as much as they could get. Raleigh . 
On the foughten field, 

Michael and his angels prevalent encamping. Milton. 
The condud! of a peculiar providence made the inftruments 
of that great defign prevalent and vi&orious, and all thofe 
mountains of oppofition to become plains. South’s Sermons. 
2. Predominant; powerful. 

Eve! eafijymay faith admit, that all 
The good which we enjoy, from heav’n defeends ; 

But, that from us ought fhould afeend to heav’n. 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-bleft ; or to incline his will; 

Hard to belief may feem. Milton’s Par. Lo/?, 

firft ? hlS the received and prevalent opinion, when I 
firft brought my cohesion up to London. IVoodward- 

Prevalently. [hornprevalent,] Powerfully; forcibly! 
The ev mng-ftar fo falls into the main, 

To re°EVA a RTcATF° re ^' W T^ brigh ^ T Prior - 

p [P ra varicor, Lat. prevariquer< 

rr.J lo cavil; to quibble ; to fhuffle. * 

Laws are either difannulled or quite prevaricated through 

felvef a ‘ ld a terat,on of t,mes > y et *ey "e good in thera- 

rJn/ZTfD Dn his own und erftanding, and ta^ot 
ferioufly confider the ftrength, and difeern the evidence of ar¬ 
gumentations againft his ddires. eviuence ot ar- 

truft V him er mo e r Ped f hin ; Ci i. ati ° n ’ 1 defire he wiU ™d 
that he IimTi/u 1 W ° U d thlnk better of h >mfelf, than 

“"firs 

Prevaricator, n C , t Addt f on s freeholder. 

from prevaricate.] A caviller J fouffler P ’ eVar,u,teur > Fr - 
PR pr“ T - adp La ‘-3 Sing; going before ; 

From the mercy-feat above 
The W f 3Ce t efc \ ndin S> had remov’d 
Regenerate r ° m *• ‘a b j arts > an< ^ made new flelh 

To PREVE'Jt S r nftead ‘ Mllm’s Par. Lojl 

REVE NE. ti. a [prayenio, Lat.] To hinder. J 

tt i th y indulgent care 

fnL n ?aC:ndt’d m ° nS ,mb ° dy ’ d ftad “ 
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P R E 

ToPREVE'NT. v. a. [pravenio, Lat, prevenir, Fr.J 

1. I o go before as a guide $ to go before, making the way 
eafy. 

Are we to forfake any true opinion* or to fhun any requi- 
fite a&ion, only becaufe we have in the pradice thereof been 
prevented by idolaters. Hooker v h. v.f 12. 

Prevent him with the bleffings of goodnefs. Pfalm xxi. 3. 
Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy molt gra¬ 
cious favour. Common Prayer . 

Let thy grace, O Lord, always prevent and follow us. 

Common Prayer . 

2. To go before ; to be before ; to anticipate. 

Mine eyes prevent the night-watches, that I might be oc¬ 
cupied in thy words. Pjalm cxix. 4. 

The fame officer told us, he came tocondudl us, and that 
he had prevented the hour, becaufe we might have the whole 
day before us for our bufinefs. Bacon. 

Nothing engendred doth prevent his meat: 

Flies have their tables fpread, ere they appear ; 

Some creatures have in winter what to eat; 

Others do deep. Herbert's Temple of Sacred Poems, 

Soon ffialt thou find, if thou but arm their hands. 

Their ready guilt preventing thy commands ; 

Coud’fl thou lome great proportion’d mifchief frame, 
They’d prove the father from whole loins they came., Pope. 

3. To preoccupy; to preengage; to attempt firft. 

Thou haft prevented us with offertures of love, even when 
we were thine enemies. King Charles. 

4. To hinder ; to obviate ; to obftruft. This is now almoll: 
the only fenfe. 

They prevented me in the day of my trouble ; but the 
Lord was my upholder. Pfalm xviii. 18. 

I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 

The time of life. Shakefp. Julius Ccsfar. 

This your fincereft care could not prevent , 

Foretold fo lately what would come to pals. Milton. 

Too great confidence in fuccefs is the likelieft to prevent 
it; becaufe it hinders us from making the beft ufe of the ad¬ 
vantages which we enjoy. Atterbury. 

To Pre vent. v. n. To come before the time. A latinifm. 
Strawberries watered with water, wherein hath beenfteeped 
fheep’s dung, will prevent and come early. Bacon's Hat. Hijl. 

Preve'nter. n. f [Uom prevent.] 

j. One that goes before. 

The archduke was the affailant, and the preventer , and 
had the fruit of his diligence and celerity. Bacon. 

2. One that hinders ; an hinderer; an obftru&er. 

Prevention, n.f [prevention, Fr. from preventum, Lat.] 

1. The a£l of going before. 

The greater the diftance, the greater the prevention ; as in 
thunder, where the lightning precedeth the crack a good 
fpace. Bacon. 

No odds appear’d 

In might or fwift prevention. Milton . 

2. Preoccupation; anticipation. 

Achievements, plots, orders, preventions , 

Succefs or lofs. Shakefp. 

3. Hinderance; obflru&ion. 

Half way he met 

His daring foe, at this prevention more 
Incens’d. Milton. 

Prevention of fin is one of the greateft mercies God can 
vouchfafe. South's Sermons. 

4. Prejudice ; prepoffeffion. A French expreffion. 

In reading what 1 have written, let them bring no parti¬ 
cular gufto or any prevention of mind, and that whatfoever 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own. Dryden. 

Preve'ntional. adj. [from prevention.] Tending to pre¬ 
vention. Hitt. 

Preventive, ad], [from prevent.] 

1. Tending to hinder. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears are true defenfives, as well 
as upon adlual invafions. Bacon. 

2. Prefervative ; hindering ill. It has of before the thing pre¬ 
vented. 

Phyfick is curative or preventive of difeafes; preventive is 
that which, by purging noxious humours, preventeth ficknefs. 

Brown. 

Procuring a due degree of fweat and perfpiration, is the 
beft preventive of the gout. Arbuthnot. 

PreveNtive. n. f [from prevent.] A prefervative; that 

which prevents ; an antidote. 

Preventively, adv. [from preventive.] In fuch a manner 
as tends to prevention. 

Such as fearing to concede a monftrofity, or mutilate the 
integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the creation of thir¬ 
teen ribs. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

PRE'VIOUS. adj. [pravius, Lat.] Antecedent; going be¬ 
fore ; prior. 

By this previous intimation we may gather fome hopes, that 
the matter is not defperate. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

. Sound from the mountain, previous to the florin. 

Rolls o’er the muttering Earth. Thomfon. 


PRi 

Previously. uA*. [from pnvitms.] Beforehand; antecedent!; 
Darting their flings, they previoufy declare ^ 

Defign’d revenge, and fierce intent of war. p ■ 

It cannot be reconciled with perfeft fmceritv « 
fuppofing fome negleft of better information P pgP 
Pre'viousness. n.f [from previous.] Antecedence . 
PREY. n.J. [ prada , Lat.] 

1. Something to be devoured; fomething to be feized; food Rotten 
by violence; ravine; wealth gotten by violence ; plunder 

A garrjfon Supported itfelf, by the prey it took from foe 
neighbourhood of Aylefhury. ' Clarendon, b. viii 

1 he whole included race his purpos’d prey . MU ' 

She fees herfelf the monfler’s prey. 

And feels her heart and intrails torn away. Dryclen 

Pindar, that eagle, mounts the fkies, ^ 

While virtue leads the noble way; 

Too like a vulture Boileau flies, 

Where fordid int’reft fhews the prey. p r ' m 

2. Ravage; depredation. 

Hog in floth, fox in ftealth, lion in prey. Shakefb 

3. Animal of prey, is an animal that lives on other animals. 

There are men of prey, as well as beafts and biids of*™ 
that live upon, and delight in blood. L'Eftranl] 

To Prey. v. n. [prcedar, Lat.] 

1. To feed by violence. With on before the objeifl. 

A lionefs 

Lay couching head on ground, with cat-like watch. 
When that the lleeping man fhould ftir : for ’tis 
The royal difpofition of that beaft 
To prey on nothing that doth feem as dead. Shakefp 

Put your torches out; 

The wolves have prey'd, and look the gentle day 
Dapples the drowfy eaft. Shake % 

Jove venom firft infus’d in ferpents fell, 

Taught wolves to prey, and flormy feas to fwell. May, 
Their impious folly dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

2. To plunder ; to rob. 

They pray continually unto their faint the commonwealth, 
or rather not pray to her, but prey on her ; for they ride up 
and down on her, and make her their boots. . Shakefp . 

3. To corrode ; to wafte. 

Language is too faint to fhow 
His rage of love ; it preys upon his life; 

He pines, he iickens, he defpairs, he dies. Addifon . 

Pre'yer. n. f [from prey.] Robber; devourer ; plunderer. 
Pri'apism. n.J. [priapifmus, Lat. priapifme, Fr.] A preter¬ 
natural tenfion. 

Luft caufeth a flagrancy in the eyes and priapifm. Bacon. 
The perfon every night has a priapifm in his lleep. Flayer. 
Price, n.f. [prix, Fr. praiium, Lat.] 

1. Equivalent paid for any thing. 

I will buy it of thee at a price ; neither will I offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God, of that which coil me no¬ 
thing. 2 Samuel xxiv. 24. 

From that which hath its price in compofition, if you take 
away any thing, or any part do fail, all is difgrace. Bacon . 

If fortune has a niggard been to thee. 

Devote ‘•hyfelf to thrift, not luxury ; 

And wifely make that kind of food thy choice. 

To which neceffity confines thy price. Dryden , 

2. Value; eftimation ; fuppofed excellence. 

We Hand in fome jealoufy, left; by thus overvaluing their 
fermons ; they make the price and eftimation of feripture, 
otherwife notified, to fall. Hooker. 

Sugar hath put down - the ufe of honey, inafmuch as we 
have loft thofe preparations of honey which the ancients had, 
when it was more in price. Bacon. 

3. Rate at which any thing is fold. 

Suppofing the quantity of wheat, in refpecl to its vent be 
the fame, that makes the change in the price of wheat. Locke « 

4. Reward ; thing purchafed at any rate. 

Sometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then i is the reward of virtue bread ? 

That, vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil; 

The knave deferves it, when he tills the foil. ,P°V % 
To Price, v. a. To pay for. 

Some fhall pay the price of others guilt; 

And he the man that made fans foy to fall, 

Shall with his own blood price that he hath fpilt. F. 

To PRICK, v. a. [pjuctan, Saxon.] 

1. To pierce with a fmall pun<5lure. 

Leave her to heav’n, 

And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge, 

To prick and fling her. Shakefp . Home. 

There fhall be no more a pricking brier unto the hou e 0 
Ifrael, nor any grieving thorn. Ezekiel xxvm-24* 

If (he pricked her finger, Jack laid the piii in the wa). } 

2. To form or erc< 5 t with an acuminated point. 

The poets make fame a monfter; they fay, 1 °° , 
many feathers fhe hath, fo many eyes^ fhe hath und^rnea * 
fo many tongues, fo many voices, fhe pricks up o.Jjf 1 

ears Bacon's; Efjayp 

edrs ’ A hunted 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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A hunted panther cafts about 

Her glaring eyes, and pricks herlifl’ning ears to fcoiit. Dry. 
His rough ereft he rears, 

And pricks up his predeflinating ears; Dryden. 

The fiery courfer, when he hears from fat 
The fprightly trumpets and the fhouts of war, 

Pricks up his ears. Dryden's Virgil's Georg, 

A o-rey hound hath pricked ears, but thofe of a hound hang 
down & ; for that the former hunts with his ears, the latter 
only with his nofe. Grew. 

The tuneful noife the fprightly courfer hears. 

Paws the green turf, and pricks his trembling ears. Gay. 

Keep clofe to ears, and thofe let affes prick ; 

’Tis nothing —nothing ; if they bite and kick. Pope. 

3. To fix by the point. 

0 I caufed the edges of two knives to be ground truly ftrait, 
and pricking their points into a board, fo that their edges 
nffiffit look towards one another, and meeting near their 
points contain a rectilinear angle, I faftened their handles to¬ 
gether with pitch, to make this angle invariable. Newton. 

4. I'o hang on a point. 

The cooks flice it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong 
of iron, and hang it in a furnace. Sandys. 

5. To nominate by a pun&ure or mark. 

Thofe many then fhall die, their names are prickt. 

Shakefpeare ; 

Some who are pricked for fheriffs, and are fit, fet out of 
the bill. ^ # Bacon. 

6. To lpur ; to goad ; to impel; to incite. 

When I call to mind your gracious favours. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that, 

Which elfe no worldly good fhould draw from me. Shakefp. 

Well, ’tis no matter, honour-pricks me on ; 

But how if honour prick me off, when 
I come on. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His high courage prick'd him forth to wed. Pope . 

7. To pain ; to pierce with remorfe. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their hearts, 
and faid, men and brethren what fhall we do \ Adis ii. 37. 

8. To make acid. 

They their late attacks decline. 

And turn as eager as prick'd wine. 

9. To mark a tune. 

To Prick, v. n. [prijken, Dutch.] 

I'o drefs one’s felf for fhow. 


Huclibras, p. ii. 


This feems to be the fenfe in 
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Pri'cker. n.f. [from prick-.] 

1. A fharp-pointed inftrument; 

Pricker is v ^ 

Hath mofl commonly £ fquare 

2 . A light horfeman 


the feeds 
• Bacon. 


Drydeni 


1. 

2. To come upon the fpur. 

Spenfer . 

After that Varlet’s flight, it was not long. 

Ere on the plain faft pricking Guyon fpied. 

One in bright arms embattled full ftrong. Pa. Queen. 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms of filver fhield. Fa. Queen. 

They had not ridden far, when they might fee 
One pricking towards them with hafty heat. Fa. Queen. 

The Scottifh horlemen began to hover much upon the 
Englifh army, and to come pricking about them, fometimes 
within length of their flaves. Hayward. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the airy knights. Milton * 

In this king Arthur’s reign, 

A lufly knight was pricking o’er the plain. Dryden. 2 

Prick, n.f [pj-ucca, Saxon.] 

1. A fharp {lender inftrument; any thing by which a pun&ure 
is made. 

The country gives me proof 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, fprigs of rofemary. Shakefp. 

It is hard for thee to kick againft the pricks. Adis ix. 5. 

If the Englifh would not in peace govern them by the law, 3 
nor could in war root them out by the fword, muft they not 4 
be pricks in their eyes, and thorns in their fides. Davies. 

If God would have had men live like wild beafts, he would 5 
have armed them with horns, tufks, talons or pricks. Bramh. 

2. A thorn in the mind ; a teafing and tormenting thought; re¬ 
morfe of confcience. 

My confcience firft receiv’d a tendernefs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 
By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. A fpot or mark at which archers aim. 

For longfhooting, their fhaft was a cloth yard, their pricks 
twenty-four fcore; for flrength, they would pierce any ordi¬ 
nary armour. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

4 * A point; a fixed place. 

Now gins this goodly frame of temperance 
Fairly to rife, and her adorned head 

To prick of higheft praife forth to advance. Spenfer . 

Phaeton hath tumbled from his car. 

And made an evening at the noon-tide prick. Shakefp. 

5 - A puncture. Jt 

No alps were difeovered in the place of her death, only 
twolmall infenfible pricks were found in her arm. Brown. 
ov * print of a hare in the ground. 


ted inftrument; 

ulgarly called ari awl; yet, for joiner’s ufe, it 
imonly 1 fquare blade; Moxon's Meehan. Exer s 

They had horfemen, prickers as they ate fern.eH, fitter to 
make excurfions and to chace, than to fuftain any ftrong 
ch a rge. ^ a y :xj ard. 

Pri'creT; n.f [from prick.] A buck in his fecoiid year. 

I’ve call’d the deer ; the princefs kill’d a pricket. Shakefp. 
The buck is called the firft year a fawn, the fecond year a 
pricket. Manwood of the Laws of the Fcrejh 

Prickle, n.f. [fiom prick.] Small fharp point, like that of 
a brier. 

The prickles of trees are a kind of excrefcence ; the plants 
that have prickles, are black and white, thoie have it in the 
bough ; the plants that have prickles in the leai, are holly and 
juniper ; nettles alfo have a fmall venomous prickle. Ba- on: 

An herb growing in the water, called lindoftis, is full of 
prickles : this putteth forth another fmall herb out of tile leaf, 
imputed to moifture gathered between the prickles. Bacon ; 

A fox catching hold of a bramble to break his fall, the 
prickles ran into his feet. L'Ef range. 

The man who laugh’d but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles pafs. 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden v 

The flower’s divine-, where’er it grows, 

Negledl the prickle{, and affume the role; JVatts-, 

Pri'ckliness. n. f [from prickly.] Fullnefs of (harp points. 
Pri'cklouse. n. f [ prick and loufe ] A word of contempt 
for a taylor. A low word. 

A taylor and his wife quarreling ; the woman in contempt 
called her hufband prickloufe. id Ejlrange. 

Pri'cksong. n.f. [prick and fong.] Soilg fet to mufick. 

He fights as you fing prickfongs , keeps time, diftance and 
proportion. Shakefp. Borneo and 'Juliet■. 

PrPckly. adj. [from prick.] Full of fharp points. 

Artichoaks will be lefs prickly and more tender* if 
have their tops grated off upon a flone. 

I no more 

Shall fee you browzing, oh the mountain’s brow* 

The prickly fhrubs. 

How did the humbled fwain deteft: 

His prickly beard, and hairy breaft ! Swift's Mi ceh 

Pri'ckmadam. n.f. A fpecies of houfeleek, which fee. 
Pri'ckpunch. n.f 

Prickpunch is a piece of tempered fleel* with a round point 
at one end, to prick a round mark in cold iron. Moxon . 

Prickwood. n.f. A tree. Ainjworth-. 

Pride, n.f [ppre or ppyb, Saxon.] 

1. Inordinate and unreafonable felf-efteem. 

I can fee his pride 

Peep through each part of him. Shakefp. Henry V IL 
Pride hath no other glafs 
To fhew itfelf, but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man’s fees. Shakefp. 
He his wonted pride foon recolleds# Alilton. 

Vain aims, inordinate delires 

Blown up with high conceits engendering pride. Milt on % 

Infolence; rude treatment of others; infolent exultation. 
That witch 

Hath wrought this hellifh mifchief unawares ; 

That hardly we efcap’d the pride of France. Shakefp* 
They undergo 

This annual humbling certain number’d days. 

To dafh their pride and joy for man feduc’d. Milton » 

Wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfhip, hoftile deeds in peace. Milt, n* 

3. Dignity of manner; loftinefs of air. 

4. Generous elation of heart. 

The honefl pride of confeious virtuei Smith 

5. Elevation ; dignity. 

A falcon* towfting in her pride of place* 

Was by a mowfing owl hawkt at and kill’d; Shakefp * 

6. Ornament ; fhow ; decoration. 

Whofe lofty trees* yclad with fummer’s ptide i 
Did fpread fo broad, that heavens light did hide; F. Qu * 
Smallefl lineaments exa6l, 

In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride-. Milton* 

Be his this fword, 

Whofe ivory {heath, inwtought with curious pride * 

Adds graceful terror to the Wearer’s fide. p 0 p e ^ 

7. Splendour; ofleritation. r 

In this array the wat of either fide* 

Through Athens pafs’d with military ptidti Drydeni 

The flate of a female beaft foliciting the male; 

It is impoffible you fhould fee this* 

Were they as fait as wolves in pride. Shakefp 

1 a * the nou »-J To make proud; to rate 

himielf high. It is only ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; 

rle co-uld have made the mofl: deformed beggar as rich, as 
thofe who mofl pride themfelves in their wealth; Go. of the Ton 

6 Thk 
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This little impudent hardware-man turns into ridicule the 
direful apprehenfions of the whole kingdom, priding himfelf 
as the caufe of them. Swift's Miff el. 

Prie. n.f. I fuppofe dn old name of privet. 

Lop popler and fallow, elme, maple and prie, 

Wei faved from cattel, till fummer to lie. Tuffir. 

PRIEF for proof Spenjer. 

ny> f' [from pry.] One who enquires too narrowly. 
PRIEST. n.f. [pj-veoyc, Sax. prejlre, Fr.] 

I. One who officiates in facred offices. 

I’ll to the vicar. 

Bring you the maid, you {hall not lack a priejl. Shakefp. 
1 he high priejl (hall not uncover his head. Lev . xxi. 10. 

Our practice of fmging differs from the pra&ice of David, 
the priejls and Levites. Peacbam. 

^ hefe pray’rs I thy priejl before thee bring. Milton . 

1 . One of the Second order in the hierarchy, above a deacon, 
below a bilhop. 

No neighbours, but a few poor fimple clowns, 

Honcft and true, with a well-meaning priejl. Rowe . 

PRI' estcraft. n. f [priejl and craft.] Religious frauds 5 
management of wicked priefts to gain power. 

Puzzle has half a dozen common-place topicks; though 
the debate be about Doway, his difcourfe runs upon bigotry 
and priejlcraft. . Spectator. 

From priejlcraft happily fet free, 

Lo ! ev’ry finilh’d {on returns to thee. Pope. 

Priestess, n.f. [from priejl f] A woman who officiated in 
heathen rites* 

Then too-, our mighty fire, thou flood’d: difarm’d. 

When thy rapt foul the lovely priejlefs charm’d, 

That Rome’s high founder bore. Acldifon. 

Thefe two, being the fons of a lady who was priejlefs to 
Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the temple. Spectator. 
She as priejlefs knows the rites, 

Wherein the God of earth delights. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Th’ inferior priejlefs , at her altar’s fide. 

Trembling, begins the facred rites of pride. Pope. 

Prie'sthood. n.f. [from priejl.'] 

1. The office and chara&er of a prieft. 

Jeroboam is reproved, becaufe he took the priejlhood from 
the tribe of Levi. Whit gift e . 

The priejlhood hath in all nations, and all religions, been 
held highly venerable. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

2 . The order of men fet apart for holy offices. 

Is your priejlhood grown fo peremptory ? Shakefp. 

He pretends, that I have fallen foul on prieflhood. Dryden. 

3. The fecond order of the hierarchy. See Priest. 
Prie'stliness. n.f. [from priejllyf] The appearance or man¬ 
ner of a prieft. 

Prie stly, adj. [from priejl.] Becoming a prieft; Sacerdotal; 
belonging to a prieft. 

In the Jewifh church, none that was blind or lame was 
capable of the priejlly office. South’s Sermons. 

How can inceft fuit with holinefs. 

Or priejlly orders with a princely ftate ? Dryden. 

Prie'stridden. adj. [priejl and ridden .] Managed or go- 
. verned by priefts. 

S.uch a cant of high-church and perfecution, and being 
prriejlriddcn. Swift. 

To Pr 1 e v e ' for prove. Spenfer. 

Prjg. n.f. [A cant word derived perhaps from prick , as he 
pricks up, he is pert ; or from prickeared, an epithet of re¬ 
proach bellowed upon the prefbyterian teachers.J A pert, 
conceited, faucy, pragmatical, little fellow. 

The little man concluded, with calling monfieur Mefnager 
an infignificant prig. Spectator , N? 482. 

There have I feen fome a£live prig , 

To {hew his parts, beftride a twig. Swift’s Mifcel. 

Prill. n.f~ A birt or turbot. Ainfworth t 5 

Prim. adj. [by contraction from primitive.] Formal ; precife 5 
aftedtcdly nice. 

A ball of new dropt horfe’s dung. 

Mingling with apples in the throng. 

Said to the pippin, plump and prim. 

See, brother, how we apples fwim. Swift’s Mifcel. 

To Prim. v. a. [from the adjective.] To deck up precifely; 
to form to an affected nicety. 

Pri macy.. [primatie,primace, Fr. primatus, Lat.] The 

chief ecclefiaftical ftation. 

When he had now the primacy in his own hand, he thought 
he fhould be to blame if he did not apply remedies. Clarend. 
Primage, n.f The freight of a {hip. Ainfworth. 

Pri'mal. adj. [primus, Lat.] Firft. A word not in ufe, but 
very commodious for poetry. 

It hath been taught us from the primal ftate. 

That he, which is, was wilh’d, until he were. Shakefp. 

Oh ! my offence is rank, it Smells to heav’n. 

It hath the primal, eldeft curfe upon’t. Shakefp. 

Primarily, adv. [from primary.] Originally; in the firft 
: intention ; in the firft place. 

In fevers, where the heart primarily fuffereth, we apply 
medicines unto the wrifts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
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Thefe considerations fo exaaiy fuitine- the n,. u 
Wedding-Supper to this fpiritual banquet of 
does not primarily, and in its firft defign, intend! PC * lf 
tamly 1* may with greater advantage of refemblance^V*'* 
plied to it, than to any other duty. p .7, a P- 

Primaries*. n.f. [horn primary.] The ftate of fei 
in aft or intention. De * n S firft 

That which is peculiar, muft be taken from the • 
nefs and fecondarinefs of the perception. *\? ar f 

PRPMARY. adj. [primarius, Lat.] Norris ^ 

1. Firft in intention. 

The figurative notation of this word, and not the . • 
or literal, belongs to this place. ^ primary 

2. Original; firft. Hammmi. 

Before that beginning, there was neither primary matter t„ 
be informed, nor form to inform, nor any beine but ,k 

etC wl ‘ fc - , , . Raleigh's Hijtory of the WerU 

When the ruins both primary and fecondary were fat la 
the waters of the abyfs began to fettle too. %ur 

Thefe I call original or primary qualities of body Jut' 
produce fimple ideas in us, viz. folidity, extenfion fi„ ur " 
and motion. ' 5 f. f 

3. Firft in dignity ; chief; principal. ° C 

As the fix primary planets revolve about him, f 0 the f 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame fefquialterai 
proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs 

PR I MATE, n. f. lprimat,F[. primus, Lat J The chief cede" 
lialtick. c ’ 

When the power of the church was firft eftablifficd th 
archbifhops of Canterbury and York had then no prehen/ 
ncnce one over the other ; the former being primate over the 
Southern, as the latter was over the Northern parts. Avliff 
The late and prefent primate, and the lord archbifhopof 
Dublin hath left memorials of his bounty. 

Pri'mateship. n.f [from primate.] The dignity or of£ce 
of a primate. 

Prime, n. f [primus, Lat.] 

1. The firft part of the day ; the dawn ; the morning 

His larum bell might loud and wide be heard ° 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time. 

Early and late it rung at evening and at prime. Spenfer . 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’ll the finding morn 
With thy bright circlet, prailehim in thy fphere 
While day aides, that lweet hour of prime . Milton: 

2 . The beginning ; the early days. 

Quickly lundry arts mechanical were found out in the very 
prime of the world. Hooker, b. If. 10. 

Nature here wanton’d as in her prime. Milton. 

3. The beft part. • 

Give no more to ev’ry gueft. 

Than he’s able to digell. 

Give him always of the prime. 

And but little at a time. Swift. 

4.. The fpring of life ; the height of health, ilrength or beauty. 
Make hafte, lweet love, whilft it is prime, 

For none can call again the palled time. Spenfer . 

Will {he yet debate her eyes on me. 

That cropt the golden prime of this lweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woful bed l Sbakejp . Rich. III. 

Youth, beauty, wifdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happinefs and prime can happy call. 

Likelieft {he feem’d to Ceres in her prime. 

No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlefs he were, like Phoebus, young; 

Nor ever nymph inlpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs, like Venus, in her prime. 

Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Swift. 


Waller. 
Granville. 


6 . 


Of youth, her lord expir’d before his time. DrydenJ 

Spring. 

Hope waits upon the flow ry prime. 

And fummer, though it be lefs gay. 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. 

The poet and his theme in fpite of time. 

For ever young enjoys an endle{s/>r/ww. 

The height of perfe&ion. 

The plants which now appear in the mod different fealons, 

would have been all In prime, and flourilhing together at the 
j 1 Woodward. 

fame time. .. 

7 . The firft canonical hour. Ainfworth. 

8. The firft part; the beginning: as, the prime of the moon. 
Prime, adj. [primus, Lat.] 

1. Early; blooming. 

His ftarry helm unbuckl’d, {hew d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. 

2. Principal; firft rate. 

Divers of prime quality, in feveral counties, were, 
fufing to pay the fame, committed to pnfon. 

Nor can I think, that God will fo deftroy 
We his prime creatures dignify’d fo high. 

Humility and refignation are our prime virtues. 


Miltons Par. Loji: 

for re~ 

Clarendon. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 


Firft* 
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3 .. Firft; original. ^ 

The moft replenished fweet work of nature* 

That from the prime creation e’er {he fram’d. Shakefp. 

Mofes being chofen by God to be the ruler of his people, 
will not prove that prieflhood belonged to Adam’s heir, or the 

prime fathers. . r . r . L . ocke f 

a Excellent. It may, in this loofe fenfe, perhaps admit, 

4 ’ though fcarcely with propriety, a fuperlative. 

We are contented with 

Catharine our queen, before the primejl creature 
That’s paragon’d i’ th’ world. Sbakejp. Henry VIII. 

To Prime, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in the firft powder; to put powder in the pan of a 

gU A piftol of about a foot in length, we primed with well- 
dried gunpowder. Boyle. 

Prime all your firelocks, fallen well the flake. Gay. 

His friendffiip was exactly tim’d, 

He (hot before your foes were prim’d. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. [ Primer, Fr. to begin.] To lay the firft colours on in paint¬ 
ing. A Gallicifm. 

Pri'mely. adv. [f rom prime.] 

1. Originally ; primarily ; in the firft place; in the firft inten- 
tion. 

Words Signify not immediately and primely things them- 
felves, but the conceptions of the mind about them. South 

2 . Excellently ; fupremely well. A low fenfe. 

Pri'meness. n.f. [from prime.] 

1. The ftate of being firft. 

2. Excellence. 

Pri'mer. n.f. 

1. An office of the bleffed Virgin. 

Another prayer to her is not only in the manual, but in 
the primer or office of the bleffed Virgin. Stilling fleet. 

2. [Primarius, Lat.] A fmall prayer book in which children 
are taught to read, fo'named from the Romifh book of devo¬ 
tions ; an elementary book. 

The Lord’s prayer, the creed and ten commandments 
he Should learn by heart, not by reading them himfelf in his 
primer, but by fomebody’s repeating them before he can 
read. Locke on Education. 

PRIME'RO. n. f [Spanifli.] A game at cards. 

I left him Tit prime? 0 

With the duke of Suffolk. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Prime'val. } adj. [primavus, Lat.] Original; fuch as was 

PrimeYous. J at firft. 

Immortal dove, 

Thou with almighty energy did’ft move 

On the wild waves, incumbent did’ft difplay 

Thy genial wings, and hatch primeval day. Blackmore. 

All the parts of this great fabrick change; 

Quit their old ftations and primeval frame. 

And lofe their fhape, their effence, and their name. Prior. 

Pr imi'tial. adj. [primitius, primitive, Lat.] Being of the firft 
production. Ainfworth. 

PRIMITIVE, adj. [primitif, Fr. primitivus, Lat.] 

1. Ancient; original; eftabliflied from the beginning. 

Their fuperftition pretends, they cannot do God greater 
Service, than utterly to deftroy the primitive apoftolical go¬ 
vernment of the church by bifhops. King Charles. 

David refleCts fometimes upon the prefent form of the 
world, and fometimes upon the primitive form of it. Burnet. 

The doctrine of purgatory, by which they mean an eflate 
of temporary punifhments after this life, was not known in 
the primitive church, nor can be proved from feripture. Tillotf 

2. Formal ; affectedly folemn; imitating the fuppofed gravity 
of old times. 

3. Original; primary; not derivative : as, in grammar, a pri¬ 
mitive verb. 

Our primitive great fire, to meet 
His godlike gueft, walks forth. Milton. 

Pri' mitively. adv. [from primitive.] 

1. Originally; at firft. 

■ Solemnities and ceremonies, primitively enjoined, were af¬ 
terward omitted, the occafion ceafing. Brown. 

2 . Primarily ; not derivatively. 

3. According to the original rule ; according to ancient practice. 

The pureft and moft primitively reformed church in the 
world was laid in the dull. South’s Sermons. 

Primitive ness. n.f [from primitive.] State of being ori- 
ginal ; antiquity; conformity to antiquity. 

Primness. //. f [from prim.] AffeCled nicenefs or formality. 
Primoge'nial. adj. [primigenius, Lat. it Should therefore have 
been written primigenial.] Firftborn; original; primary; 
conftituent; elemental. 

The pnmogenial light at firft was diffufed over the face of 
the unfaffiioned chaoL Glanvill’s Scepf 

It is not eafy to difeern, among many differing fubftances 
obtained from the fame matter, what primogenial and fimple 
bodies convened together compofe it. Boyle. 

The firft or primogenial earth, which rofe out of the chaos, 

- Was not Ij ke the prelent earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
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Primog s'nituRe. n.f [primogeniture, Fi\ from prims gejntuj. 
Lat.] Seniority; elderlhip ; ftate of being firftborn. 

Becaufe the feripture affordeth the prio/ity of order ur. . 
Sem, we cannot from hence infer his primogeniture. Brown. 

The firft provoker has, by his feniority and primogeniture., 
a double portion of the guilt. Gov eminent of the Tongue. 

Primo'rdial. adj. [primordial, Fr. primordium , Lat.] Ori¬ 
ginal ; exifting from the beginning. 

Salts may be either tranfmuted or otherwife produced, and 
So may not be primordial and immutable beings. Boyle. 

Primo'rdial. n.f. [from the adj.] Origin; firft principle. 
The primordials of the world are not mechanical; but fper- 
matical and vital. More’s Divine Dialogue si 

Primo'rdian. n.J\ See Plum, of which it is afpecies. 

Primo'rdiate. adj. [from primordium, Lat.] Original; ex¬ 
ifting from the firft. 

Not every thing chymifts will call fait* Sulphur or Spirit, that 
needs always be a primordiate and ingenerable body. Boyle. 

Pri'mrose. n.f. [primula veris, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the primrofe conlifts of one leaf, the lower 
part of which is tubulofe, but the upper part expands itfelf 
flat in form of a lalver, and is cut into Several Segments ; 
from the flower-cup, which is fiftulous, arifes the pointal* 
which, when the flower is decayed, become^ an oblong fruit 
or hufk, lying almoft concealed in the flower-cup, and opens 
at the top, in which are contained many roundifh Seeds 
faftened to the placenta. Miller. 

Pale primrofes , 

That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his ftrength. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

I would look pale as primrofe. Shakefp. H r.ry V 7 & 

There followeth, for the latter part of January, primrofes , 
anemonies, the early tulip. Bacon’s Efjays . 

2* Primrofe is ufed by Shakefpeare for gay or flowery. 

I had thought to have let in fome of all profeffions, that gd 
the primrofe way to the ever] ailing bonefire. Sbakejp . 

PRINCE, n.f. [prince, Fr. princeps', Lat.] 

1. A fovereign ; a chief ruler* 

Goeleftial ! whether among the thrones, or nam’d 
Of them the higheft ; for fuch of Ihape may feem 
Prince above princes. Milton’s Par. LoJl, b. xf. 

Forces come to be ufed by good princes, only upon neceffity 
of providing for their defence. Temple * 

Efau founded a diftindl people and government, and was 
himfelf a diftin£l princevver them. Locke. 

The fucceffion of crowns, in feveral countries, places it 
on different heads, and he comes, by fucceffion, to be a prince 
in one place, who would be a fubjeft in another. Locke. 

Had we no hiftories of the Roman emperors, but on'their 
money, we Ihould take them for moft virtuous princes. Addiforu 

Our tottering ftate ftill diftra&ed {lands, 

While that prince threatens, and while this commands. Pope. 

2 . A fovereign of rank next to kings* 

3. Ruler of whatever fex. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admirable above her Sex for her 
princely virtues. Camden. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards 
the clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Atter. 

4. The fon of a king; in England only the eldeft fon ; the 
kinfman of a fovereio-n. 

A prince of great courage and beauty, but foftered up in 
blood by his naughty father. Sid „ h: ;i _ 

Heav n forbid, that fuch a feratch fhould drive 
The prince of Wales from fuch a field as this. SbahCfi. 

5. The chief of any body of men. J1 

To ufe the words of the prince of learning hereupon, only 
in fhalbw and fmall boats, they glide over the face of the 
V.rgilian fea. Peacham on Poetry, 

1 o Prince, v. n. To play the prince ; to take ftate. 

Nature prompts them. 

In Simple and low things, to prince it, much 

P„, w/r d the tr r C rr° f Shake fP- CymbeKne. 

Princedom, n.f [from pnr.ee.] The rank, efiate or power 
or the prince; Sovereignty. r 

Next Archibald, who, for his proud difdain, 

DepoSed was from princedom Sovereign. Fairy Queen 

Under thee, as head Supreme 
Thrones, princedoms, pow’rs,-dominions, I reduce Milton 

PRI ncelike. adj [prince and like.] Becoming a prince 

The wrongs he did me were nothing princelike. Shahr* 

PR dignity of^a prince." 

Princely, adj. [from prince.] 

1. Having the appearance of one highborn. 

In war, was never lion rag’d more fierce 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mild 

2. H^rS^^^-ian. SUefp. 

t0d ° h ° n0Urto their ^ birth, they Few 

Be oppofite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding; if with pure heart’s love, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. shakefp. 

The 
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The princely hierarch left his pow’rs to fei£e 
Poflefiion of the garden. Milton. 

I exprefied* her commands 

To mighty lords and princely dames. IValler. 

So fled the dame, and o’er the ocean bore 
Her princely burthen to the Gal lick fhore. Waller * 

3. Becoming a prince; royal ; grand ; auguft. 

I, that but now refus’d raoft princely gifts. 

Am bound to beg of my lord general. Shakefp. 

Princely counfcl in his face yet flione. Milton. 

Born to command, your princely virtues flept 
Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. Waller. 

Rri'ncely. adv. [from prince.'] In a princelike manner. 

Princes-feather. n/f. The herb amaranth. Ainf. 

Pri'ncess. n. f [princeffe, Fr.] 

1. A fovereign lady ; a woman having fovereign command. 

Afk why God’s anointed he revil’d ; 

A king and princefs dead. Dry den. 

Prince/s ador’d and lov’d, if verfe can give 
A deathlefs name, thine (hall for ever live. Granvil. 

Under lo excellent a princefs as the prefent queen, we fup- 
pofe a family ftri£lly regulated. Swift. 

2. A fovereign lady of rank, next to that of a queen. 

3. The daughter of a king. 

Here the bracelet of thetru & princefs. 

That ever fwore her N faith. Shakefp. Cymheline. 

4. The wife of a prince : as, the princefs of Wales. 
PRINCIPAL, adj. [ principal , Fr. principalis , Lat.] 

1. Princely. A fenfe found only in Spenfer. A Latinifrm 

Sufpicion of friend, nor fear of foe, 

That hazarded his health, had he at all; 

But walk’d at will, and wandred to and fro. 

In the pride of his freedom principal. Spenfer. 

2. Chief; of the firft rate; capital; eflential; important; con- 
fiderable. 

This later is ordered, partly and as touching principal 
matters by none but precepts divine only ; partly and as con¬ 
cerning things of inferior regard by ordinances, as well hu¬ 
man as divine. Hooker , h. v. f 4. 

Can you remember any of the principal evils, that he laid 
to the charge of women. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Principal, n.f. [from the adj.] 

*. A head ; a chief; not a fecond. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the fadtion fub- 
divideth, prove principals. Bacon. 

2. One primarily or originally engaged ; not an acceflary or 
auxiliary. 

We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the war. Swift. 
In judgment, fome perfons are prefent as principals , and 
others only as acceflaries. Ayliffds Parergon. 

3. A capital fum placed out at intereft. 

Thou wilt not only loofe the forfeiture. 

But touch’d with human gentlenefs and love. 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. Shakefp. 

Taxes muft be continued, becaufe we have no other means 
for paying off the principal. Swiff s Mifcellames. 

4. The prefldent or governour. 

Principality. n.f [principaulle, Fr.] 

1. Sovereignty ; fupreme power. 

Divine lady, who have wrought fuch miracles in me, as to 
make a prince none of the bafeft, to think all principalities 
bafe, in refpecl of the Iheephook. Sidney , b. ii. 

Nothing was given to Henry, but the name of king; all 
other abfolute power of principality he had. Spenfer. 

2. A prince ; one inverted with fovereignty. 

Then fpeak the truth by her ; if not divine. 

Yet let her be a principality, 

Sov’reign to all the creatures on the earth. Shakefp. 

Nifroch of principalities the prime. Milton. 

3. The country which gives title to a prince : as, the principa¬ 
lity of Wales. 

To the boy Caelar fend this grizled head. 

And he will All thy wifhes to the brim 

With principalities. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole 
power of the Turks. Temple s Mifcellanies. 

4. Superiority; predominance. 

In the chief work of elements, water hath the principality 
and excefs over earth. Digby on Bodies. 

If any myftery be effective of fpiritual bleflings, then this 
is much more, as having the prerogative and principality above 
every thing elfe. Taylor*s Worthy Communicant. 

Principally, adv. [from principal.'] Chiefly; above all; 
above the reft. 

If the minifter of divine offices (hall take upon him that 
holy calling for covetous or ambitious ends, or {hall not de- 
ftgn the glory of God principally , he polluteth his heart. Tayl. 

They wholly miftake the nature of criticifm, who think 
its bufinefs is principally to find fault. Dryden. 

The refiftance of water arifes principally from the vis iner¬ 
tia of its matter, and by confequence, if the heavens were 
as denfe as water, they would not have much lefs refiftance 
than water. ' Newton's Opticks. 
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What I principally infift on, is due execution. p„. ■. 

Pri'ncipalness. n. f [from principal.] The ftate of h’ 
principal or chief. ein 2 

Pri'ncipiation. n.f. [from principium, Lat.] Analyfis int 
conftituent or elemental parts. A word not received J 10 
The feparating of any metal into its original or element 
we will call principiation. ^ 5 

Principle, n.f [principium , Lat. principe , Fr.] 

1. Element; conftituent part; primordial fubftance. 

Modern philofophers fuppofe matter to be one Ample p r i n - 
ciple , or folid extenfion diverfified by its various {hapes Wan * 

2. Original caufe. * ‘ 

Some few, whofe lamp (hone brighter, have been led 
From caufe to caufe to nature’s fecret head, 

And found that one firft principle muft be. Dryden 

For the performance of this, a vital or diredlive principle 
feemeth to be afliftant to the corporeal. Grew’s Cojmol, 

3. Being produ&ive of other being ; operative caufe/ 

The foul of man is an adfive principle , and will be em¬ 
ployed one way or other. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

4. Fundamental truth ; original poftulate; firft pofition from 
which others are deduced. 

Touching the law of reafon, there are in it fome things 
which ftand as principles univerlally agreed upon ; and out of 
thole principles , which are in themfelves evident, the greateft 
moral duties we owe towards God or man, may, without 
any great difficulty, be concluded. Hooker. 

All of them may be called principles , when compared with 
a thoufand other judgments, which we form under the regu¬ 
lation of thefe primary propofitions. Watts's Logick. 

5. Ground of action ; motive. 

Farewel, young lords ; thefe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you Shakefp. 

As no principle of vanity led me firft to write it, fo much 
lefs does any fuch motive induce me now to publifh it. Wake, 
There would be but (mall improvements in the world, 
were there not fome common principle of adtion, working 
equally with all men. Addijon's Spectator, 255. 

6. Tenet on which morality is founded. 

I’ll try 

If yet I can fubdue thofe ftubborn principles 

Of faith, of honour. Addifon's Cato. 

A feather (hooting from another’s head, 

Extradts his brain, and principle is Red. Pope . 

To P'Rt nciple. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To eftablifh or fix in any tenet; to imprefs with any tenet 
good or ill. 

Wifeft and beftmen full oft beguil’d. 

With goodnefs principl'd not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive, 

Are drawn to wear out milerable days. Milton. 

It is the concern of his majefty, and the peace of his go¬ 
vernment, that the youth be principled with a thorough per- 
lualion of the’-juftnefs of the old king's caufe. South. 

There are lo many young perfons, upon the well and ill 
principling of whom next under God, depends the happinefs 
or mifery of this church and ftate. South's Sermons. 

Governors lhould be well principled and good-natured. L'Ejh 
Men have been principled with an opinion, that they muft 
not confult reafon in things of religion. Locke. 

Let an enthufiaft be principled, that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and you in vain bring the evidence .of clear reafons 
againft his dodbrine. Locke. 

He feems a fettled and principled philofopher, thankingfor- 
tune for the tranquility he has by her averfion. Pope to Swift. 

2. To eftablifn firmly in the mind. 

The promifeuous reading of the bible is far from being of 
any advantage to children, either for the perfecting their read¬ 
ing, or principling their religion. Locke. 

Pri'ncock. 7 n. f [from prink or prim cock ; perhaps pracos. or 

Pri'ncox. ) preecoquum ingenium, Lat.] A coxcomb; a 
conceited perlon ; a pert young rogue. 

You are a faucy boy; 

This trick may chance to lcathe you I know what; 

You muft contrary me ! you are a princox, go. Shawjp. 

To Prink, v. n. [pronken, Dutch.] To prank; to deck 0 

fhow. .... • 

Hold a good wager (lie was every day longer printing 
the glafs than you was. Art of foimenting' 

To PRINT, v. a. [ imprimer , emtreint , Fr.] 

1. To mark by prefiing any thing upon another. 

On his fiery fteed betimes he rode, , 

That fcarcely prints the turf on which he trod. 0 

2. To imprefs any thing, fo as to leave its form. 

3. To form by imprefiion. 

Your mother was moft true to wedlock, prince, 

For {he did print your royal father off, ar^ur’ifA 

Conceiving you. . S i f ? C L lhe Jcad, 

Ye (hall not make any cuttings in your flelh to 

nor print any marks upon you. 

Perhaps fome footfteps printed in the clay, Vn r fomo n. 
Will to my love direct your wand’ring way. . ^ 
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His royal bounty brought its own reward; 

And in their minds fo deep did print the fenfe, 

That if their ruins fadly they regard, 

’Tis but with fear. Dryden, 

4. To imprefs words or make books, not by the pen* but the 
prefs. 

Thou haft caufed printing to be ufed ; and, contrary t<? the 
king, his crown and dignity, built a paper-mill. Shakefp. 

This nonfenfe got in by a miftake of the ftage editors, who 
printed from the piecemeal written parts. . Pope. 

Is it probable, that a promifeuous jumble of printing letter 
fhould often fall into a method, which fhould ftamp on paper 
a coherent difeourfe. Locke. 

As foon as he begins to (pell, pictures of animals fhould be 
got him, with the printed names to them. Locke. 

To Print, v. ii. To publifh a book. 

From the moment he prints , he muft expert to heaT no 
more truth. Pope. 

Print, n.f. [empr cint e, Fr.] 

1. Mark or form made by impreflion. 

Some more time 

Muft wear the print of his remembrance Out. Shakefp. 

Abhorred flave, 

Which an y print of goodnefs wilt not take. 

Being capable of all ill ! Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Attend the foot. 

That leaves the print of blood where’er it walks. Shakefp. 

Up they toft the fand, 

No wheel feen, nor wheels print was in the mould impreft 
Behind them. Chapman's Iliads. 

Our life fo faft away doth Aide, 

As doth an hungry eagle through the wind ; 

Or as a ftiip tranfported with the tide, 

Which in their paflage leave no print behind. Davies. 

My life is but a wind, 

Which pafleth by, and leaves no print behind. Sandys. 

O’er the lmooth enamell’d green, 

Where no print of ftep hath been. Milton. 

While the heav’n, by the fun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light. 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Milton. 

Before the lion’s den appeared the footfteps of many that 
had gone in, but no prints of any that ever came out. South. 

Winds bear me to fome barren ifland. 

Where print of human feet was never feen. Dryden. 

From hence Aftrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden. 

If they be not fometimes renewed by repeated exercife of 
the fenles or reflection, the print wears out. Locke. 

2. That which being imprefied leaves its form. 

3. Pictures cut in wood or copper to be imprefled on paper. It 
is ufual to fay wooden prints and copper plates. 

4. Picture made by impreflion. 

From my breaft I cannot tear 
The paflion, which from thence did grow; 

Nor yet out of my fancy rafe 

’l'\\o print of that fuppofed face. Waller. 

The prints , which we fee of antiquities, may contribute to 
form our genius, and to give us great ideas. Dryden. 

Words (landing for things, fhould be exprefied by little 
draughts and prints made of them. Locke. 

5. The form, fize, arrangement, or other qualities of the types 
ufed in printing books. 

To refrefh the former hint; 

She read her maker in a fairer print. Dryden. 

6. The ftate of being publifhed by the printer. 

I love a ballad in print, or a life. Shakefp. 

It is fo rare to fee 

Ought that belongs to young nobility 
In print , that we muft praife. Suckling. 

His natural antipathy to a man, who endeavours to flgnalize 
his parts in the world, has hindered many perfons from mak¬ 
ing their appearance in print. Addifon. 

I publifhed fome tables, which were out of print. Arbuth. 
The rights of the chriftian church are fcornfully trampled 
on in print. Atterbury. 

7. Single fheet printed and fold. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled with the 
fame terms. Addifon. 

1 he publick had faid before, that they were dull; and they 
were at great pains to purchafe room in the prints, to teftify 
under their hands the truth of it. Pope. 

Inform us, will the emperor treat. 

Or do the prints and papers lie ? Pope. 

S. Formal method. 

Lay his head fometimes higher, fometimes lower, that he 
may not feel every little change, who is not defigned to have 
his maid lay all things in print, and tuck him in warm. Locke . 

I Ri nter. n. f [from print.] 

I. One that prints books. 

i find, at reading all over, to deliver to the printer , in that 
which I ought to have done to comply with my delign, I am 
fallen very ihort. a Digby. 
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To buy books, only becdufe they were publifhed by In 
eminent printer, is much as if a man fhould buy cloaths that 

did not fit him, only becaufe made by fome famous taylor. 

Pope . 


Swift. 


See, the printer's boy below ; 

Ye hawkers all, your voices lift; 

2 . One that ftains linen. 

Pri'ntless. adj. [from print.] That which leaves no im¬ 
preflion. 

Ye elves, 

And ye, that on the fands with printlefs foot 

Do chafe the ebbing Neptune. Shakefp. Temffh 

Whilft from off the waters fleet* 

Thus .1 fet my printlefs feet 
O’er the cowflip’s velvet head* 

That bends not as I tread. Milton. 

PRFOR. adj. [prior, Lat.] Former; being before fomethmg 
elfe ; antecedent; anterior. 

Whenever tempted to do or approve any thing contrary to 
the duties we are enjoined, let us refledl that we have a prion 
and fuperior obligation to the commands of Chrift. Rogers . 

Prior, n.f [prieur, Fr.] 

1. The head of a convent of monks, inferior in dignity to an 
abbot. 

Neither fhe, nor any other, befides the prior of the con¬ 
vent, knew any thing of his name. Addifon's Spectator. 

2 . Prior is fuch a perlon, as, in fome churches, prefides over 

others in the fame churches. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Pri'oress. n.f. [from prior:] A lady fuperior of a convent 
of nuns. 

When you have vow’d, you muft not fpeak with men. 
But in the prefence of the priorefs. Shakefp ; 

The reeve, miller and cook are diftinguifhed from each 
other, as much as the mincing lady priorefs and the broad 
fpeaking wife of Bath. Dryden . 

Prio'rity. n.f [from prior, adj.] 

1. The ftate of being firft ; precedence in time. 

From foil to foil of the lady, as they fhould be in priority 
of birth. Hayward. 

Men ftiil affirm, that it killeth at a diftance, that it poi- 
foneth by the eye,. and by priority of vifion. Brown, 

This obfervation may affift, in determining the difpute con¬ 
cerning the priority of Homer and Hefiod. Broome. 

Though he oft renew’d the fight, 

And almoft. got priority of fight, C 

He ne’er could overcome her quite. Swift, j 

2 . Precedence in place. 

Follow, Cominius, we muft follow you. 

Right worthy your priority. Shakefpi 

Pri'orship. n. f. [from prior.] The ftate or office of 
prior. 

Pri'or y. n. f [from prior.] 

1. A convent, in dignity below an abbey. 

Our abbies and our priories (hall pay 
This expedition’s charge. Shakefp. King John. 

2 . Priories are the churches which are given to priors in titulum, 

or by way of title. Ay life's Parergon. 

Pri'sage. n.f [fro mprife.] 

Prifage, now called butlerage, is a cuftom whereby the 
prince challenges out of every bark loaden with wine, con¬ 
taining lefs than forty tuns, two tuns of wine at his price. 

PRISM, n.f [prifme, Fr. it fur (/.&,.] 

A prifm of glafs is aglals bounded with two equal and pa¬ 
rallel triangular ends, and three plain arid well polifhed fides, 
which meet in three parallel lines, running from the three 
angles of one end, to the three angles of the other end. 

Nezvton s Gptiiks, 

Here, aweful Newton, the diflolving clouds 
Form fronting, on the fun, thy ihowery prifm. Thomfon. 

Prisma'tick. adj. [prijmatique, Fr. from prifm.] Formed as 
a prifm. 

If the mafs of the earth was cubick, prifnatick, or any 
other angular figure, it would follow, that one, too vaft a 
part, would be drowned, and another be dry. Derham: 

Falfe eloquence, like the prifmatick glafs* 

Its gaudy colours fpreads on ev’ry place; 

T he face of nature we no more lurvey, 

All glares alike, without diftinaion gay. p 0 p e 

Prisma'tically. adv. [from prifmatick.] In the form of a 
prifm. 

1 ake notice of the pleafmg variety of colours exhibited by 
the triangular glafs, and demand what addition or decrement 
of either fait, lulphur or mercury befalls the glafs, by being 
prifmatically figured; and yet it is known, that without that 
fhape, it would not afford thofe colours as it does. Boyle. 
remold, n.f. [irgirpcc and £nJ\§)-\] A body approaching 
to the form of a prifm. ° 

PRI'SON. n. f. [pifen, Fr.] A flrong hold in which perfons 
are confined ; a gaol. 

He hath commiffion 

I o hang Cordelia in the prijon. Shakefp. Kin* Lear. 

I- thought 
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Milton, 


Dryden. 
Dry den. 


Dryden. 


For thofe rebellious here their prison ordain’d. 

I thought our utmoft good 
Was in one word of freedom underftood. 

The fatal blefling came ; from prifon free, 

I ftarve abroad, and lofe the fight of Emily. 

Unkind ! can you, whom only I adore/ 

Set open to your have the prifon door. 

7 'he tyrant JEolus, 

With pow’r imperial, curbs the ftruggling winds. 

And founding tempefts in dark prifons binds. ■ 

He, that has his chains knocked off, and the prifon doors 
fet open to him, is prefently at liberty. Locke. 

To Pri'son. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To emprifon ; to fhut up in hold ; to reftrain from liberty. 

2. To captivate ; to enchain. 

Culling their potent herbs and baleful drugs. 

They, as they fung, would take the prifon’d foul, 

And lap it in Elyfium. Milton . 

To confine. 

Univerlal plodding .prifons up 
The nimble fpirits in the arteries. Shakefp. 

Then did the king enlarge 

The fpleen he prifon'd. Chapman’s Iliads. 

Pri'sonbase. n.f A kind of rural play, commonly called 
prifonhars. 

The fpachies of the court play every friday at ciocho di 
canni, which is no other than prifonbafe upon horleback, 
biting one another with darts, as the others do with their 
bands. Sandys's Travels. 

Pr i'soner. n.f. [ prifonnier^ Fr.] 

1. One who is confined in hold. 

Cefar’s ill-ere£led tower, 

To whofe flint bofom my condemned lord 
Is doomed a pr if oner. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

The meft pernicious infection, next the plague, is the 
fmefl of the jail, when prifoners have been long and clofe, 
and naftily kept. Bacon. 

He that is tied with one flender firing, fuch as one refolute 
flruggle would break, he is prifoner only to his own floth, and 
who will pity his thraldom. Decay of Piety. 

A prifoner is troubled, that he cannot go whither he would ; 
and he that is at large is troubled, that he does not know 
whither to go. L'EJlrange. 

2 . A captive; one taken by the enemy. 

So oft as homeward I from her depart, 

I go like one that having loft the field. 

Is prifoner led away with heavy heart. Spenfer. 

There fucceeded an abfolute victory for the Englifh, the 
taking of the Spanifh general d’Ocampo prifoner , with the 
lofs of few of the Englifh. Bacon. 

He yielded on my word. 

And as my pris’ner , I reftore his fword. Dryden. 

One under an arreft. 

Tribune, a guard to feize the emprefs ftraight. 

Secure her perfon pris’ner to the ftate. Dryden, 

Pri'sonhouse. n.f. Gaol; hold in which one is confined. 

I am forbid to tell the fecrets of my prifonhoufe. Shakefp. 
Pri'sonment. n.f. [from prifon.] Confinement: emprifon- 
ment; captivity. 

May be he will not touch young Arthur’s life, 

But hold himfelf fafe in his prifonment. Shakefp, 

Pr/stine. adj. [prifiinus, Lat.j Firft; ancient ; original. 
Now their prijlinc worth 

The Britons recoiled!. Philips. 

This light being trajedted only through the parallel fuper¬ 
ficies of the two prifms, if it fuffered any change by the re¬ 
fraction of one fuperficies, it loft tfiat impreflion by the con¬ 
trary refraCtion of the other fuperficies, and fo, being re- 
ftored to its pri/line conftitution, became of the fame nature 
and condition as at firft. Newton’s Opticks. 

Pri'thee. A familiar corruption of pray thee , or I pray thee y 
which fome of the tragick writers have injudicioufly ufed. 
Well, what was that feream for, I prithee ? L’EJlrange. 

Alas ! why com’ft thou at this dreadful moment, 

To fhock the peace of my departing foul ? 

Away ! I prithee leave me ! Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

Pri'vacy. n. f. [from private."] 

1. State of being fecret; fecrecy. 

2. Retirement; retreat. 

Clamours our privacies uneafy make. 

Birds leave their nefts difturb’d, and beafts their haunts for- 
fake. Dryden. 

[Privaute , Fr.] Privity; joint knowledge; great famili¬ 
arity. Privacy in this fenfe is improper. 

You fee Frog is religioufly true to his bargain, fcorns to 
hearken to any compofition without your privacy. Arhuthnot. 
Taciturnity. Ainfworth. 

t'RlVA'DO . n.f. [Spanifh.] A fecret friend. 

The lady Brampton, an Englifh lady, embarked for Por« 
tugal at that time, with lorn oprivado of her own. Bacon. 
PKPVATE. adj. [ privatus , Lat.] 

I. Not open; fecret. 

You {hall go with me; 

I have fome private fchooling for von *-<-*■* Shakefp. 
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Fancy retires 

Into her private cell, when nature refts, , 

The harmlefs freedom, and the private friend Mlltm ' 

2. Alone; not accompanied. 

3. Being upon the fame terms with the reft of the rn mi . • 

particular: oppofed to publick. miInit yj 

When publick confent of the whole hath eftablifh 1 
thing, every man’s judgment, being thereunto cornn/7 
were not private, howfoever his calling: be to Cam. J j’ 
publick charge ; fo that of peace and quietnefe there ° f 
any way poffible, unlefs the probable voice of every intir r 
ctety or body politic overrule all private of like nature in * 

He fun 

To let him breathe between the heav’ns and earth 
A private man in Athens. Shakefp. Ant. and CU* 

What infinite hearteafe muft kings negleCt, ^ 

That private men enjoy ? and what have kincr S) 

That private have not too, lave ceremony ? & ’ Sh k f 
Peter was but a private man, and not to be any wav com’ 
pared with the dukes of his houfe. Peacham of AntiqMf 
The firft principles of chriftian religion fhould not be farced 
with fchool points and pdvate tenets. Sanderf 

Dare you, * 

A private man prefume to love a queen. Dnde 

4. Particular; not relating to the publick. ^ ’ 

My end being private, 1 have not expreffed my conceptions 
in the language of the fchools. jy t b 

5. In Private. Secretly; not publickly ; not openly. * J ‘ 

In private grieve, but with a carelefs fcorn ; 

In publick feem to triumph, not to mourn. 

Pri'vate. n.f A fecret mefiage. 

His private with me of the dauphin’s love, 

Is much more general than thefe lines import. 

Pri'vateer. n. f. [from private.] A fhip fitted 
vate men to plunder enemies. 

He is at no charge for a fleet, further than providing pri¬ 
vateers, wherewith his fubjedts carry on a pyratical war at 
their own expence. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

To Pri'vateer. v. a. [from the noun!] To fit out fhips 
againft enemies, at the charge of private perfons. 

Pri vately, adv. [from private.] Secretly; not openly. 

There, this night, 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well. Shakefp. 

And as he fat upon the mount of Olives, the difciples 
came unto him privately. Mat. xxiv. 3. 

Pri'vateness. n. f. [from private.] 

1. The ftate of a man in the fame rank with the reft of the 
community. 

2. Secrecy ; privacy. 

Ambaffadors attending the court in great number, he did 
content with courtefy, reward and privatenefs. Bacon. 

3. Obfcurity ; retirement. 

He drew him into the fatal circle from a refolved private¬ 
nefs , where he bent his mind to a retired courfe. Wotton. 

Privation, n.f. [ privation , Fr. privatio , Lat.j 

1. Removal or deftrudtion of any thing or quality. 

For, what is this contagious fin of kind. 

But a privation of that grace within. 

So bounded are our natural defires. 

That wanting all, and fetting pain afide. 

With bare privation fenfe is fatisfy’d. 

After fome account of good, evil will be known by confe- 
quence, as being only a privation or abfence of good. South. 

A privation is the abfence of what does naturally belong 
to the thing, or which ought to be prefent with it; as when 
a man or horfe is deaf or dead, or a phyfician or divine un¬ 
learned ; thefe are privations. Watts's Logick. 

2. The act of the mind by which, in confidering a fubjeCt, we 
feparate it from any thing appendant. 

3. The a£t of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of the people or eftate be fomewhat in the 
election, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the pri¬ 
vation or tranflation. Bacon. 

If the privation be good, it follows not the former condi¬ 
tion was evil, but lefs good; for the flower or bloflbm is a 
pofitive good, although the remove of it, to give place to the 
fruit, be a comparative good. Bacon. 

PRIVATIVE, adj. [privatifi Fr. privativus , Lat.] 

1. Caufing privation of any thing. 

2. Confifting in the abfence of fomething ; not pofitive. Pn- 
vative is in things, what negative is in propofitions. 

The impreflion from privative to active, as from filence to 
noife, is a greater degree than from lefs noife to more. Bacon. 

The very privative bleflings, the bleflings of immunity, 
fafeguard, liberty and integrity, which we enjoy, deferve the 
thankfgiving of a whole life. Taylor. 

Priva'tive. n.f. That of which the effience is the ablence 
of fomething, as filence is only the abfence ot found. 

Harmonical founds and difeordant founds are both aflivc 
and pofitive, butblacknefs and darknefs are indeed bui priva¬ 
tive:, and therefore have little or no activity ; fomewhat they 
do contriftate, but very little. Bacons Nat. Kijt • 

Pri vat ivelv. 
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Pri'vatively. adv. [from privative.] By the abfence of 
fomething neceflary to be prefent; negatively. . 

The duty of the new covenant is fet down, firft privatively y 
not like that of Mofaical obfervances external, but pofitively, 
laws given into the minds and hearts. . Hammond. 

Pri vativeness. n. f. [from privative.] Notation of abfence 
of fomething that fhould be prefent. 

Pri'vet. n.f. The leaves grow by pairs oppofite to each other; 
the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, and divided at the 
top into five fegments ; the ovary in the center of the flower- 
cup becomes a globular foft fruit full of juice, in which are 
lodged four feeds. Miller. 

Pri'vet. n.f Evergreen. It is diftinguifhed from the phillyrea 
by the leaves being placed alternately upon the branches, 
whereas thofe of the phillyrea are produced by pairs oppofite 
to each other: it hath three feeds inclofed in each berry, 
whereas the phillyrea has but one. Miller. 

Privilege, n.f. [privilege , Fr. privilegium , Lat.] 

j. Peculiar advantage. 

Here’s my fword. 

Behold it is the privilege of mine honours. 

My oath, and my profeffiion. Shakefp. 

He went 

Invifible, yet ftay’d, fuch privilege 

Hath omniprefence. . Milton * 

He claims his privilege\ and fays ’tis fit; 

Nothing fhould be the judge of wit, but wit. Denham. 

Smiles, not allow’d to beafts, from reafon move, 

And are the privilege of human love. Dryden, 

The privilege of birth-right was a double portion. Locke. 

2. Immunity ; publick right. 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens* Shakefp. 

A foul that can fecurely death defy. 

And counts it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden , 

To Privilege, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inveft with rights or immunities ; to grant a privilege. 

7'he great are privileg'd alone, 

To punifh all injuftice but their own. Dryden. 

He happier yet, who privileg’d by fate 
To fhorter labour, and a lighter weight, 

Receiv’d but yefterday the gift of breath, 

Ordain’d to-morrow to return to death. Prior. 

2. To exempt from cenfure or danger. 

The court is rather deemed as a privileged place of un¬ 
bridled licentioufnefs, than as the abiding of him, who, as a 
father, fhould give a fatherly example* Sidney , b. ii. 

He took this place for fanctuary. 

And it fhall privilege him from your hands. Shakefp. 

This place 

Doth privilege me, fpeak what reafon will-. Daniel. 

3. To exempt from paying tax or impoft. 

Many things are by our laws privileged from tythes; which 
by the canon law are chargeable. Hale. 

Pr/vjly. adv. [from privy.] Secretly; privately. 

They have the profits of their lands by pretence of con¬ 
veyances thereof unto their privy friends, who privily fend 
them the revenues. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Pri'vity. n.f [privaute^ Fr. from privy.] 

1. Private communication. 

I will unto you in privity difeover the drift of my purpofe ; 

I mean thereby to fettle an eternal peace in that country, and 
alfo to make it very profitable to her majefty. Spenfer. 

2. Confcioufnefs ; joint knowledge ; private concurrence. 

7 'he authority of higher powers have force even in thefe 
things which are done without their privity^ and are of mean 
reckoning. Hooker , b. i . f. 7. 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 

Without the privity o’ th’ king, t’ appoint 
Who fhould attend him? Skakefp. Henry VIII. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not without 
the privity of the prince of Orange, concluding that the king¬ 
dom might better be fettled in his abfence. Swift. 

3. [In the plural.] Secret parts. 

Few of them have any thing to cover their privities. Abbot. 
PRIVY, adj.. [prive, Fr.] 

1. Private; not publick ; aflignedto fecret ufes. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, 

Shall feize on half his goods ; the other half 

Comes to the privy coffer of the ftate. Shakefp. 

2 . Secret; clandeftine. 

He took advantage of the night for fuch privy attempts, 
infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread every 
where. 2 Mac. viii. 7. 

3. Secret; not fhown. 

The fword of the great men that are flain entereth into 
their privy chamber. Ezek.xx i. 14. 

4- Admitted to fecrets of ftate. 

The king has made him 

One of the privy council. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

One, having let his beard grow from the martyrdom of 
king Charles I. till the reftoration, defired to be made a privy 
counfeilor. Speltator , N^ 629. 
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5. Confcious to any thing; admitted to participation of know¬ 
ledge. 

Sir Valentine 

This night intends to fteal away your daughter; 

Myfelf am one mad e privy to the plot. Shakefp. 

Many being privy to the faCt, 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray’d? Daniel. 

He would rather lofe half of his kingdom, than be privy 
to fuch a fecret, which he commanded me never to mention. 

Gulliver’s Travels . 

PrIvy. n. f Place of retirement; neceflary houfe. 

Your fancy 

Would ftill the fame ideas give ye, 

As when you fpy’d her on the privy . Swift. 

PRIZE, n. f. [/>rA, Fr.J 

1. A reward gained by conteft with competitors* 

If ever he go alone. I’ll never wreftle for prize. Shakefp. 

I fought and conquer’d, yet have loft the prize. Dryden. 
The railing fuch filly competitions among the ignorant, 
propofing prizes for fuch ufelefs accomplifhments, and infpi- 
ring them with fuch abfurd ideas of fuperiority, has in it 
fomething immoral as well as ridiculous. Addifon. 

2. A reward gained by any performance. 

True poets empty fame and praife defpife, 

Fame is the trumpet, but your finile th z prize. Dryden. 

3. [ Prife , Fr.] Something taken by adventure ; plunder. 

The king of Scots fhe did fend to France, 

To fill king Edward’s fame with prifoner kings. 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize , 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He acquitted himfelf like a valiant, but not like an honeft 
man; for he converted the prizes to his own ufe. Arhuthnot . 

Then proftrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain and long poffefs the prize : 

7 'he pow’rs gave ear. Pope. 

To Prize, v.a. [from appraife ; prifer, Fr. apprcciare. Lat.] 

1. To rate ; to value at a certain price. 

Life I prize not a ftraw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free. Shakefp „ 

Caft it unto the potter ; a goodly price that I was prized at 
of them. Zech.x i. 13. 

2. To efteem ; to value highly* 

I go to free us both of pain ; 

I priz’d your perfon, but your crown difdain. Dryden. 

Some the French writers, fome our own defpife ; 

The ancients only, or the moderns prize. Pope » 

PrIzer. n.f. [prifeur, Fr. from prize. ] He that values. 

It holds its eftimate and dignity, 

As well wherein ’tis precious of itfelf. 

As in the prizer. Shakefp■. Troilus and CreJJida-. 

PrIzefighter. n.f [prize and fighter.] One that fights 
publickly for a reward. 

Martin and Crambe engaged like prizefighters. Arb. andPo. 

I11 Fig the prizefighter by day delight. Branfton. 

PRO. [Latin.] For ; in defence of; pro and con , for pro and 
contra , for and againft. Defpicable cant. 

Dodtrinal points in controverfy had been agitated in the 
pulpits, with more warmth than had ufed to be ; and thence 
the animofity increafed in books pro and con. Clarendon . 

Matthew met Richard, when 
Of many knotty points they fpoke, 

And pro and con by turns they took. Prior. 

Probability, n.f [probabilitas, Lat. probability Fr. from 
probable.] Likelihood ; appearance of truth ; evidence arifing 
from the preponderation of argument: it is lels than moral 
certainty. 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or difao-ree- 
mentof two ideas, by the intervention of proofs, whofe'eon- 
nedtion is not conftant; but appears for the moft part to be 

fo \ . Loch. 

As for probabilities, what thing was there ever fet down fo 
agreeable with found reafon, but fome probable fliew ao-ainft 
it might be made ? . Hooker’s Preface. 

If a truth be certain, and thwart intereft, it will quickly 
fetch it down to but a probability ; nay, if it does not carry 
with it an impregnable evidence, it will go near to debafe it to 
a downright falfity. South's Sermons. 

1 hough moral certainty be fometimes taken for a hio-h de¬ 
gree of probability , which can only produce a doubtful Silent * 
yet it is alfo frequently ufed for a firm affent to a thino- upon 
fuch grounds, as are fit fully to fatisfy a prudent man. 

t- , . , Tillotfon’s Sermons • 

ror a perpetual motion, magnetical virtues are not without 
fome frrong probabilities of proving effectual. Will-ins 

PRO BABLE. adj. [ probable , Fr. probabilis , Lat.] Likely » 
having more evidence than the contrary. 

The publick approbation, given by the body of this whole 
church unto thofe things which are eftablifhed, doth make it 
but probable that they are good, and therefore unto a necef- 
fary proof that they are not good it muft give place. Hooker. 
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That is accounted probable, which has better arguments pro¬ 
ducible for it, than can be brought againft it. South. 

They affented to things, that were neither evident nor cer¬ 
tain, but only probable ; for they converfed, they merchan¬ 
dized upon a probable perfuafion of the honefty and truth of 
thofe whom they correiponded with. South’s Sermons. 

Pro'bably. adv. [from probable.'] Likely; in likelihood. 

Diftinguifh betwixt what may poflibly, and what will pro¬ 
bably be done. L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Our conftitution in church or Rate could not probably have 
been long preferved, without fuch methods. Swift. 

PRO'BFIT. n.f. [Latin.] The proof of wills and teftaments- 
of perfons deceafed in the fpiritual court, either in common 
form by the oath of the executor, or with witnefTes. Dibi. 

PROBATION. n.f. [probation Lat. from probo, Lat. proba¬ 
tion , Fr.] 

1. Proof; evidence; teftimony. 

Of the truth herein, 

This prefent object made probation. Shakefp. Hamlet, 
He was lapt in a moft curious mantle, which, for more 
probation , I can produce. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2. The adt of proving by ratiocination or teftimony. 

When thefe principles, what is, is, and it is impollible for 
the fame thing to be, and not to be, are made ufe of in the 
probation of proportions, wherein are words Handing for 
complex ideas, as man or horfe, there they make men receive 
and retain falfehood for manifeft truth. Locke. 

3. [Probation, Fr.] Trial; examination. 

In the practical part of knowledge, much will be left to 
experience and probation, whereunto indication cannot fo 
fully reach. Bacon s Nat. Hi/l. 

4. Trial before entrance into monaftick life; noviciate. 

I fuffer many things as an author militant, whereof, in 
your days ox probation, you have been a {barer. Pope to Swift. 

Probationary, adj. [from probation.] Serving for trial. 

Probationer, n.f. [from probation.] 

j. One who is upon trial. 

Hear a mortal mufe thy praife rehearfe, 

In no ignoble verfe ; 

But fuch as thy own verfe did pradtife here. 

When thy firft fruits of poefy were giv’n. 

To make thyfelf a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate ot heav’n. Dryden. 

Build a thoufand churches, where thefe probationers may 
read their wall ledtures. Swift. 

2. A novice. 

This root of bitternefs was but a probationer in- the foil; 
and though it fet forth fome offsets to preferve its kind, yet 
Satan was fain to cherifh them. Decay of Piety. 

Proba'tioNership. n.f [fom probationer.] State of being 
a probationer; noviciate. 

He has afforded us only the twilight of probability, fuitable 
to that Hate of mediocrity and probationer/hip, he has been 
pleafed to place us in here, wherein to check our over-confi¬ 
dence. Locke. 

Pro'batory. adj. [from probo, Lat.] Serving for trial. 

Job’s afflidfions were no vindicatory punifhments, but pro¬ 
batory chaftifements to make trial of his graces. Bramhall. 

PROBATE!MEST. A Latin expreffion added to the end of 
a receipt, fignifying it is tried or proved. 

V ain the concern that you exprefs. 

That uncalPd Alard will poffefs 

Your houfe and coach both day and nighf, 

And that Macbeth was haunted lefs 
By Banquo’s reftlefs fprite : 

Lend him but fifty louis d’ or, 

And you fhall never fee him more ; 

Take my advi ce probaium ejl? 

Why do the gods indulge our ftore. 

But to fecure our reft. Prior. 

Probe, n.f [from probo , Lat.] A flenderwire by which fur- 
geons fearch the depth of wounds. 

I made fearch with a probe. JVifeman s Surgery. 

Pr.obe-scissors. n.f. [probe and fa[for.] Sci Hors ufed to open 
wounds, of which the blade thruft into the orifice has a button 
at the end. 

The finus was fnipt up with probe-fciffors. IVijeman. 

To Probe, v. a. . [probo, Lat.] To fearch ; to try by an in- 
ftrument. 

Nothing can be more painful, than to probe and fearch a 
purulent old fore to the bottom. South s Sermons. 

He’d raife a blufh, where fecret vice he found ; 

And tickle, while he gently prob’d the wound. Dryden. 

Pro'bity. n.f. [probite. Fr. probitas, Lat.] Honefty; fince- 
rity; veracity. 

The truth of our Lord’s afcenfion, might be deduced from 
the probity of the apoftles. . Piddes’s Sermons. 

So near approach we their celeftial kind, 

Byjuftice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 

PROBLEM, n.f [probleme, Fr. wffitop*'] A queftion pro- 
po fed. 

' 6 
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The problem is, whether a man conftantiy andJWl„ 1 
heving, that fuch a thing fhall be it doth help an ‘ v rfy * >C ' 
the eftefling of the thing. BacoTkf'l “ 

Although in general one underilood colours,* yet Were f!' 
an eafy problem to refolve, why grafs is *reen ? t> not 

This problem let philofophers refolve, " Tmn ' 

What makes the globe from Weft to Eaft revolve Bla l 
Problematical, adj. [from problem ; problematicme S 
Uncertain; urffettled ; difputed ; difputable. J 

I promifed no better arguments than might be expe&ed ; 
a point problematical. r „ ! n 

Diligent enquiries into remote and problematical guilt [Z*' 
a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers. ’ Swift 
Problematically, adv. [horn problematical.] Uncertainlv 

Proboscis, n.f. [probofcis, Lat.] Afnout; the trunk of/’ 
elephant; but it is ufed alfo for the fame part in every crea¬ 
ture, that bears any refemblance thereunto. * 

The elephant wreath’d to make them fport 
His lithe probofcis. Milton 

Proca'cious. adj. [procax, Lat.] Petulant; loofe. D*j 

ProcaAity. n.f. [from procacious.] Petulance. 
Procata'rctick. adj. [^oxdlcc^lixbg.] Forerunning; an¬ 
tecedent. See Procatarxis. 

James IV. of Scotland, falling away in his flefh, without 
the precedence of any procatarbiick caufe, was fuddenly cured 
by decharming the witchcraft. Harvey on Coemptions. 

The phyfician enquires into the procatartlick caufes. Haro. 

PrOCATA'RXIS. n.f. [ 7 T^ 0 X 0 CT 0 ip^g.] 

Procatarxis is the pre-exifteht caufe of a difeafe, which co¬ 
operates with others that are fubfequent, whether internal or 
external; as anger or heat of climate, which bring fuch an 
ill difpolitjon of the juices, as occafion a fever : the ill difpo- 
fition being the immediate caufe, and the bad air the proca- 
tartick caufe. Quincy, 

Procedure, n. f. [procedure, Fr. from proceed.] 

1. Manner of proceeding; management; conduft; 

This is the true procedure of confcience, always fuppofmo- 
a law from God, before it lays obligation upon man. South. 

2 . A <7 of proceeding ; progrefs ; procefs ; operation. 

Although the diftindion of thefe feveral procedures of the 
foul do not always appear diftind, efpecially in fudden aftions, 
yet in adions of weight, all thefe have their diftind order 
and procedure. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Produce ; thing produced. 

No known fubftance, but earth and the procedures of earth, 
as tile and ftone, yieldeth any mofs or herby fubftance. Bacon. 

To PROCEE'D. v. n. [procedo, Lat. proceder, Fr.] 

1 . To pafs from one thing or place to another. 

Adam 

Proceeded thus to a(k his heav’nly guefL 

Then to the prelude of a war proceeds ; 

His horns, yet fore, he tries againft a tree. 

I fhall proceed to more complex ideas. 

2. To go forward ; to tend to the end defigned, 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redrefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thefe things, when they proceed nQt, they go backward. 

Benj. Jobnfon’s Catilm. 

3. To come forth from a place or from a fender. 

I proceeded forth and came from God ; neither came I of 
myfelf, but he fent me. Jo. viii. 42; 

4. To go or march in ftate. 

He afk’d a clear ftage for his mufe to proceed in. Anon. 

5. To iffue ; to arife ; to be the effed of; to be produced from. 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppreffed brain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

From me what proceed 

But all corrupt, both mind and will both deprav’d. Milt- 
All this proceeded not from any want of knowledge. Dryd. 

6. To profecute any defign. 

He that proceeds upon other principles, in his enquiry into 
any fciences, pofts himfelf in a party. Locke. 

Since hufbandry is of large extent, the poet fingles out 
fuch precepts to proceed on, as are capable of ornament. AddiJ. 

7. To be tranfaded ; to be carried on. 

He will, after his four fafhion tell you, 

What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

8. To make progrefs ; to advance. 

Violence 

Proceeded, and oppreffion and fword law 
Through all the plain. 

9. To carry on juridical procefs. 

Proceed by procefs, left parties break out, 

And fack great Rome with Romans. « of 

Inftead of a ftiip, to levy upon his county fuch a UI 
money for his majefty’s ufe, with diredion in what tnann 

fhould proceed againft fuch as refufed. ? ^Milton. 

To judgment he proceeded on th’ accus d. .. 

10. To tranfad ; to ad; to carry on any affair m-t 0 *■ 

From them I will not hide 

My judgments, how with mankind I proceed', Milton* 
As how with peccant angels late they faw. £[ ov y 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Locke. 


Shakefp- 


Milton. 
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How feverely witli themfelves proceed. 

The men who write fuch verfe as who can read ? 

Their own ftrid judges, not a word they fpare. 

That wants or force, or light, or weight, or care. Pope. 

To take effed ; to have its courfe. 

This rule only proceeds and takes place, when a perfon can¬ 
not of common Jaw condemn another by his fentence. Aylijfe. 

12. To be propagated; to come by generation. 

From my loins thou {halt proceed. Milton. 

13. To be produced by the original efficient caufe. 

O Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed , and up to him return. Milton. 

•Pro'ceed. n. J\ [from the verb.] Produce : as, the proceeds 
of anejlate. Clariffa. Not an imitable word, though much 
ufed in law writings. 

ProceeDer. n.f. [from proceed.] One who goes forward ; 
one who makes a progrefs. 

He that feeketh vidory over his nature, let him not fet him¬ 
felf too great nor too fmall talks ; for the firft will make him 
dejeded by often failing; and the fecond will make him a 
fmall pfoceeder, though by often prevailings. Bacon. 

Proceeding, n.f [procede, Fr. from proceed.] 

1 . Progrefs from one thing to another; feries of condud; 
tranfadion. 

I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens. 

With all your juft proceedings in this cafe. Shakefp. 

My dear love 

To your proceedings bids me tell you this. Shakefp. 

The underftanding brought to knowledge by degrees, and, 
in fuch a general proceeding , nothing is hard. Locke. 

It is a very unufual proceeding , and I would not have been 
guilty of it for the world. Arbuthnot’s Hi ft. of J. Bull 

From the earlieft ages of chriftianity, there never was a 
precedent of fuch a proceeding. Swift. 

2. Legal procedure : as, fuch are the proceedings at law. 

Proce'llous. adjs [procellofus, Lat.] Tempeftuous. Dibi. 
Proce'ption. n.f. Preoccupation ; ad of taking fomething 

fooner than another. A word not in ufe. 

Having fo little power to offend others, that I have none ter 
preferve what is mine own from their proception. King Charles. 

Proce'rity. n.f. [from procerus, Lat.] Talnefs ; height of 
ftature. 

We {hall make attempts to lengthen out the humane figure, 
and reftore it to its ancient procerity. Addiforu 

Pro'cess. n.f [proces, Fr. procefjus, Latin.] 

1, Tendency; progreffive courfe. 

That there is fomewhat higher^ than either of thefe two, 
no other proof doth need, than the very procefs of man’s de¬ 
fire, which being natural fhould be fruftrate, if there were 
not fome farther thing wherein it might reft at the length 
contented, which in the former it cannot do. Hooker, 

2. Regular and gradual progrefs. 

Commend me to your honourable wife ; 

Tell her the procejs of Antonio’s end ; 

Say how I lov’d you ; fpeak me fair in death. Shakefp. 
They declared unto him the whole procefs of that war, a^nd 3 


Ro. 


that no one can be fpared. 

Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright procejjion. 


Drydcnn. 
Dry deg. 


Knolles. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
lively 


pers. 


with what fuccefs they had endured 

Immediate are the ads of God, more fwift 
Than time or motion ; but to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. 

Saturnian Juno 

Attends the fatal procefs of the war. 

In the parable of the wafteful fteward, we have 
image of the force and procefs of this temptation. 

3. Courfe ; continual flux or pafiage. 

I have been your wife, in this obedience. 

Upward of twenty years ; if in the courfe 
And procefs of this time you can report. 

And prove it too againft mine honour aught, 

Turn me away. _ _ Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

This neither empire rife. 

By policy and long procefs of time. Milton. 

Many ads of parliament have, in long procefs of time* 
been loft, and the things forgotten. Hale’s Law of England. 

4. Methodical management of any thing. 

Experiments, familiar to chymifts, are unknown to the 
learned, who never read chymical procejfes. Boyle. 

An age they live releas’d 
From all the labour, procefs, clamour, woe, 

Which our fad feenes of daily adion know. Prinr 

5. Courfe of law. 

Proceed by procefs , 

Left parties, as he is belov’d, break out. Shakefp. 

All procejfes ecclefiaftical fhould be made in the kina’s name* 
as in writs at the common lav/. Hayward. 

The patricians they chofe for their patrons, to anfwer for 
their appearance, and defend them in any procefs. Swift 

PROCE'SSION. n.f [procefton, Fr. procefiojLzt.] A train 
. marching in ceremonious folemnity. 

If there be caufe for the church to go forth in folemn pro- 
cejjion, his whole family have fuch bufinefs come upon them, 


PRO 

’Tis the procejfion of a funeral vow; 

Which cruel laws to Indian wives allow. 

The priefts, Potitius at their head, 

In fkins of beafts involv’d,' the long proceffion leu. 

When this vaft congregation was formed into a regular pro¬ 
ceffion to attend the ark of the covenant, the king marched at 
the head of his people, with hymns and dances. Addijon. 

It is to be hoped, that the perfons of wealth, who made 
their proceffion through the members of thefe new ereded fe~ 
minaries, will contribute to their maintenance. Addifon. 

The Ethiopians held an annual facrifice of twelve days to 
the Gods ; all that time they carried their images in procef- 
fon, and placed them at their feftivals. Broomei 

To Proce ssion, v. n. [from the noun.] To go in proceffion. 
A low word. 

Processional, adj. [from proceffion.] Relating to proceffion. 

Proce ssionary. adj. [from proceffion.] Coniifting in pro¬ 
ceffion. 

Rogations or litanies were then the very ftrength and com¬ 
fort of God’s church; whereupon, in the year 506, it was 
by the council of Aurelia decreed, that the whole church 
fhould beftow yearly at the feaft of pentecoft, three days in 
that proceffionary fervice. Hooker. 

Pro'chronism. n.f. [ 7 rgo%()bviG-tj.(& > .] An error in chrono¬ 
logy ; a dating a thing/before it happened. Dibit 

'Pro'cid f nce. n.f. [procidentia, Lat.] Falling down; de¬ 
pendence below its natural place. 

Pro'cinct. n.f [procincius, Lat] Complete preparation; 
preparation brought to the point of adion. 

When all the plain 

Cover’d with thick imbattl’d fquadrons bright. 

Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery fteeds, 

Refle&ing blaze on blaze, firft met his view. 

War he perceiv’d, war in procinci. Milton . 

To PROCLAPM. v. a. [proclamo, Lat. proclamcr, Fr.] 

1. To promulgate or denounce by a folemn or legal publication. 

When thou comeft nigh unto a city to fight againft it, pro¬ 
claim peace unto it. Deut. xx. 10. 

I proclaim a liberty for you, faith the Lord, to the fword 
and to the peftilence. J cr - xxxiv. 17. 

Heralds 

With trumpet’s found, throughout the hoft proclaim 
A folemn council. Milt a:. 

While in another’s name you peace declare, 

Princefs, you in your own proclaim a war. Dryden • 

She to the palace led her gueft, 

Then offer’d incenfe, and proclahn’d a feaft. Dryden *. 

2. To tell openly. 

.^ orne profligate wretches, were the apprehenfions of pu¬ 
nifhments or fharne taken away, would as openly proclaim 
their atheifm, as their lives do. ' Locke. 

While the deathlefs mufe 
Shall fing the juft, fhall o’er their head diffufe 
rei fumes with lavifli hand, file fhall proclaim 
rny crimes alone. ^ Prior. 

To outlaw by publick denunciation. 

1 ^ heard myfelf proclaimed. _ Shakefp * 


Hooker. 
Milton » 


One that publifhes by 


Proclaimer. n.f [from proclaim.] 
authority. 

7 he great proclaimer, with a voice 
More awful than the found of trumpet, cry’d 
Repentance, and heaven’s kingdom nigh at hand 
1 o all baptiz’d. Milton’s Paradife Regain’d. 

x P CLAMA 1 ion. n.f [proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, Fr. 
from proclaim.] 

1. Publication by authority, 

2 peopk 1 ^ 011 ° f the killg ’ S Wil1 °P enl y Publifned among the 

If the king fent a proclamation for their repair to their 
noules, (ome nobleman publifhed a proteftation againft thofe 
proclamations. m .. . 1 

Proclivity, n.f [proclhitas, prodhis, Lat.] 

!. eii .ency ; natural inclination ; propenfion ; proneneS. 

i ne leniitive appetite may * engender a proclivity to fteal, 
but not a neceffitv to tea], BrAball ajtft Hobbl. 

2 . Reaoinels ; facility of attaining. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity , as his teachers were fain 
to reftram his forwardnefs, that his brothers might keen pace 
wirn mm. 

PR ° C t“ e VOUS - Lat] Inclined ; tending 'Ty 

PROCO’mUL. n.f. [Latin,] A Roman oScer, 
verned a province with conlular authority. 

Every child knoweth how dear the works of Homer we 
to Alexander, Virgil to Auguftus, Aufonius to Gratian, who 
Henry^IV. prOCOn f 9 Chau “r to Richard II. and Gower to 

*d' [fr° m procbnfuK] The office otaJS 

T fer R ?T, A ' STINATE - * &'**/!!»*, Lat] To de¬ 
fer; to delay ; to put off from day to day. J 

Hopelefs and he), lefs doth CEgeon wind, 

But to freerajiinau his lifelefs end, Sbafofp. 

Let 


go¬ 


re 
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Let men ferioufly and attentively liften to that voice within 
them, and they will certainly need no other medium to con¬ 
vince them, either of the error or danger of thus procrajli- 
nating their repentance. Decay of Piety. 

To Procrastinate, v. n. To be dilatory^ 

I procraftinate more than I did twenty years ago, and have 
feveral things to finilh, which I put off to twenty years 
hence. , Swift to Pope. 

Procrastina'tion. n. f. [ procrajiimtio^ Lat. from prccrajii- 
nate.] Delay; dilatorinefs* 

How defperate the hazard of fuch procraft'rnation is, hath 
been convincingly demonftrated by better pens. D. of Piety. 

Procrastina'tor. n. f [from proerq/iinate. ] A dilatory 

perfon. 

Pro'creant. ad], [procreans, Lat.] Produ&ive; pregnant. 

The temple haunting martlet, does approve 
By his lov’d manfionn, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutting frieze. 

But this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 

To PROCREATE, v. a. [ procreo , Lat. procreer , Fr.J To 
generate ; to produce. 

Flies crufhed and corrupted, when inclofed in fuch veffels, 
did never procreate a new fly. Bentley. 

Since the earth retains her fruitful power, 

To procreate plants the foreft to reftore ; 

Say, why to nobler animals alone 

Should fhe be feeble, and unfruitful grown. Blackmore. 

Procrea'tion. n. f [ procreation , Fr. procreatio , Lat. from 
prtcreate.] Generation ; production. 

The enclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, 
ftirred up by the heat of the fun, affifteth nature in the fpeedier 
procreation of thofe varieties, which the earth bringeth forth. 

Raleigh's Hi/l. of the World. 

Neither her outfide form’d fo fair, nor ought 
In procreation common to all kinds. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Uncleannefs is an unlawful gratification of the appetite of 
procreation. South's Sermons. 

PR o'creative. adj. [from procreate.] Generative 5 produc¬ 
tive. 

The ordinary period of the human procreative faculty in 
males is fixty-five, in females forty-five. Hale. 

Pr-o'creativeness. n. f [from procreative.] Power of ge¬ 
neration. 

Thefe feem to have the accurft privilege of propagating 
and not expiring, and have reconciled the procreativencfs of 
corporeal, with the duration of incorporeal fubftances. 

Decay of Piety. 

Pro’crea'tor. n. f [from procreate.] Generator; begetter. 

PRO CTOR, n. f [contracted from procurator^ Lat,] 

1. A manager of another man’s affairs. 

The moft clamorous for this pretended reformation, are 
either atheifts, or elfe proftors fuborned by atheiftis. Hooker. 

2. An attorney in the Spiritual court. 

I find him charging the inconveniencies in the payment 
of tythes upon the clergy and proftors. Swift. 

3. The magistrate of the un-iverfity. 

ToPro'ctor. v. a. [from the noun.] To manage. A cant 
word. 

I cannot pro ft or mine own caufe fo well 
To make it clear. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Pro'ctorship. n.f [from proftor. ] Office or dignity of a 
prodlor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and the prefident of 
the college, after he had received all the graces and degrees, 
the proftorjhip and the doCtorfhip. Clarendon. 

Procu'mbent. adj. [procumbens^ Latin.] Lying down; 
prone* 

Procurable. adj. [from procure.] To be procured ; obtain¬ 
able ; acquirable. 

Though it be a far more common and procurable liquor 
than the infufion of lignum nephriticum, it may yet be ea- 
iily fubftituted in its room. Boyle on Colours. 

Pro'curacy* n.f [from procure.] The management of any 
thing. 

Procuration, n.f [from procure.] The a£t of procuring. 
Thofe, who formerly were doubtful in this matter, upon 
ftricb and repeated infpedlion of thefe bodies, and procuration 
of plain fhells from this ifland, are now convinced, that thefe 
are the .remains of fea-animals. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

ProcuraTor. n. f [ procurateur , Fr. from procuro , Lat.] 
Manager ; one who tranfacls affairs for another* 

I had in charge at my depart from France, 

As procurator for your excellence. 

To marry princels Marg’ret for your grace* Shakefp. 

They confirm and feal 
Their undertaking with their deareft blood. 

As procurators for the commonweal. Daniel. 

When the procurators of king Antigonus impofed a rate 
upon the iick people, that came to Edepfum to drink the 
waters which were lately fprung, and were very healthful, 
they inftantly dried up. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
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Piiocurato'rial. adj. [from procurator.] Made by a nr T 
All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made befor > * 

teftation of fuit, and not afterwards, as being dilat 6 ^ 
ceptions, if a prodor was then made and conflicted Irl' 
Procu'ratory. adj. [from procurator.] Tending to * } 


tion. 


procura- 


To PROCU'RE. v. a. [ procuro , Lat. procurer , Fr.] 

1. To manage ; to tranfad for another. 

-2. To obtain ; to acquire. 

They fhall fear and tremble, for all the profperity that T 
procure unto it. ‘x f ... * 

Happy though but ill, ’ ‘ XXm * 9 * 

If we procure not to ourfelves more woe. 

We no other pains endure, 

Than thofe that we ourfelves procure. jy r » 

Then by thy toil procur'd , thou food (halt eat. LhiJen 

3. To perfuade ; to prevail on. / 

Is it my lady mother ? 

What unaccuftom’d caufe procures her hither ? ShaL/i. 

Whom nothing can procure , 

When the wide world runs biafs, from his will 
To writhe his limbs, and fhare, not mend the ill. Herbert . 

4. To contrive ; to forward. 

Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, 

And by the doom of death end woes and all. Shakefp, 
To Pro'cure. Vi n. To bawd; to pimp. 

Our author calls colouring, lena fororis, in plain Eno-lifl 
the bawd of her After, the defign or drawing: fhe cloaths 
fhe drefles her up, fhe paints her, fhe makes her appear more 
lovely than naturally fhe is, fhe procures for the delign, and 
makes lovers for her. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

With what impatience muft the mufe behold. 

The wife by her procuring hufband fold. Dryden. 

Procurement, n.f The ad of procuring. 

They mourn your ruin as their proper fate, 

Curfing the emprefs ; for they think it done 
By her procurement. Dryden's Aurengz. 

Procu'rer. n.f. [from procure.] 

1. One that gains; obtainer. 

Angling was after tedious ftudy, a moderator of paflions, 
and a procurer of contentednefs. Walton's Angler. 

2 . Pimp; pandar; 

Strumpets'in their youth, turn procurers in their age. South. 
Procu'RESs. n.f. [from procure.] A bawd. 

I faw the moft artful procurefs in town, feducing a young 
girl. Spectator. 

PRODIGAL, adj. [prodigus , Lat. prodigue , Fr.] Profufe; 
wafteful; expenfive ; lavifh ; not frugal; not parcimonious. 

Leaft I fhould feem over prodigal m the praife of my coun¬ 
trymen, I will only prefent you with fome few verfes. Camd. 
Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 

As nature was in making graces dear, 

When fhe did ftarve the general world befide. 

And prodigally gave them all to you. Shakefp. 

My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 

Wherein my time, fomething too prodigal , 

Hath left me gaged. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Diogenes did beg more of a prodigal man than the reft; 
Whereupon one faid, fee your bafenefs, that when you find 
a liberal mind, you will take moft of him; no, laid Dioge¬ 
nes, but I mean to beg of the reft again. Bacon. 

As a hero, whom his bafer foes 
In troops furround ; now thefe afiails, now thofe, 

Though prodigal of life, difdains to die 

By common hands. Denham. 

Here patriots live, who for their country’s good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood. Dryden. 

The prodigal of foul rufh’d on the ftroke 
OF lifted weapons, and did wounds provoke. Dryden . 

O ! beware, 

Great warrior, nor too prodigal of life, 

Expofe the Britifh fafety. Philips. 

Some people are prodigal of their blood, and others fo fpar~ 
ing, as if fo much life and blood went together. Baker. 
Pro'digai.. n.f Awafter; a fpendthrift. 

A beggar fuddenly grown rich, becomes a prodigal ; for to 
obfeure his former obfeurity, he puts on riot and ^excefs. 

Benj. John/on's Difcovery. 

Thou 

Ow’ft all thy Ioffes to the fates ; but I, 

Like wafteful prodigals, have caft away 
Myhappinefs. Dnbam'sSofb- 

Let the wafteful prodigal be flain. cn ] 

Prodigality, n.f. [prodigality Fr. from prodigal.] xtra 
vagance ; profufion ; wafte ; exceffive liberality. 

A fweeter and lovelier gentleman. 

Fram’d in the prodigality of nature, . - 

The fpacious world cannot again afford. ja Jf ’ 

He that decries covetoufnefs, fhould not be held 
fary to him that oppofeth prodigality. 

It 
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It is not always fo obvious to diftinguifti between an a£f of 
liberality and a<ft of prodigality. , South's Sermons. 

The moft fevere cenfor cannot but be pleafed with the pro- 
digality of his wit, though at the fame time he could have 
wrfhed, that the mafterof it had been abetter manager. Dry. 
Pro digally, adv. [from prodigal.] Profufely ; waftefully ; 
extravagantly. 

We are not yet fo wretched in our fortunes. 

Nor in our wills fo loft, as to abandon 

A friendfhip prodigally , of that price C 

As is the fenate and the people of Rome. B. Johnfon. 

I cannot well be thought fo prodigally thirfty of my fubje&s 
blood, as to venture my own life. King Charles. 

The next in place and punifhment are they, 

Who prodigally throw their fouls away ; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched ftate. 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dryden . 

Nature not bounteous now, but lavifh grows, 

Our paths with flow’rs fhe prodigally Arrows. Dryden. 

PRODIGIOUS, adj [ prodij.ofas , Lat. prodigieux , Fr.] Ama- 
zino-; aftonifhing ; fuch as may feem a prodigy ; portentous ; 
enormous ; monftrous ; amazingly great. 

If e’er he have a child, abortive be it, 

. Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shakefp . 

An emiffion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful 
to propound, it being fo prodigious ; but that it is conftantly 
avouched by many. Bacon's Nat, Hijl. 

It is prodigious to have thunder in a clear fky. Brown. 

Then entring at the gate. 

Conceal’d in clouds, prodigious to relate. 

He mix’d, unmark’d, among the bufy throng. Dryden. 
The Rhone enters the lake, and brings along with it a 
prodigious quantity of water. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

It is a fcandal to chriitianity, that in towns, where there 
is a prodigious increafe in the number of houfes and inhabi¬ 
tants, fo little care fhould be taken for churches. Swift. 

Prodigiously, adv. [fromprodigious.] 

1. Amazingly; aftcnifningly ; portentoufly; enormoufly. 

I do not mean abiolutely according to philofophick exa<ft- 
nefs infinite, but only infinite or innumerable as to us, or their 
number prodigioufy great. Ray on the Creation. 

2. It is fometimes ufed as a familiar hyperbole. 

I am prodigioufy pleafed with this joint volume. Pope. 
Prodi'g.ousness. n.f. [from prodigious.] Enormoufnefs; 

portentoufnefs ; amazing qualities. 

Prodigy, n.f. [prodige , Fr. prodigium , Lat.] 

1. Any thing out of the ordinary procefs of nature, from which 
omens are drawn ; portent. 

Be no more an exhal’d meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 

Of broached mifehief, to 'the unborn times. Shakefp. 

The party oppolite to our fettlement, feem to be driven 
out of all human methods, and are reduced to the poor com¬ 
fort of prodigies and old womens fables. Addijon. 

2 . Monficr. 

Moft of mankind, through their own fluggifhnefs, become 
nature’s prodigies, not her children. Benj.Johnfor . 

3. Any thing aftonifhing for good or bad. 

They would leem prodigies of learning. Speftator. 

Prodi'tio''. n. f [proditio, Lat.] Treafon ; treachery. Ain. 
PRO'DITOR. n. J. [Latin.] A tiaytor. Not in ufe. 

Piel’d prieft, doft thou command me be fhut out ? 

—I do, thou moft ufurping proditor. Shakefp. 

Prodito rious. adj. [from proditor, Lat.] 

1. Trayterous ; treacherous; perfidious. 

Now proditorious wretch ! what haft thou done, 

To make this barb’rous bafe aftaffinate ? Daniel. 

2. Apt to make difeoveries. 

Solid and conclufive chara&ers are emergent from the mind, 
and ftart out of children when themfelves leaft think of it; 
for nature is proditorious. Wotton on Education. 

To PRODU'CE. v. a. [ produco , Lat. produire , Fr.] 

1. To offer to the view or notice. 

Produce your caufe, faith the Lord ; bring forth your ftrono- 
reafons. jf a> x jj # 2 i. 

2. To exhibit to the publick. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you avoided many wrong fteps. Swift. 

3. To bring as an evidence. 

It feems not meet, nor wholefome to my place, 

To be produc'd againft the Moor. Shakefp. Othello. 

4. To bear; to bring forth, as a vegetable. 

This foil produces all forts of palm-trees. Sandys. 

5 - To caufe; to effeft; to generate; to beget. 

somewhat is produced or nothing ; for lyes are fufficient to 
breed opinion, and opinion brings on fubftance. Bacon. 

They by imprudence mix’d 

Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton . 

1 hou all this good of evil fhalt produce. Milton. 

Clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fruits in her foften’d foil. Milton . 
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Obferving in ourfelves, that we can at pleafure move feve¬ 
ral parts of our bodies ; the effects alfo, that natural bodies 
are able to produce in one another, occuring every moment to 
our fenfes, we both thefe ways get the idea of power. Locke. 

Hinder light but from ftriking on porphyre^ and its colours 
vanifh, it no longer produces any fuch ideas ; upon the return 
of light, it produces thefe appearances again. Locke . 

"This wonder of the fculptor’s hand 
Produc'd , his art was at a ftand. Addifon. 

Pro'duce. n.f [from the verb. This noun, though accented 
on the laft fyllable by Dryden , is generally accented on the 
former.] 

Product; that which any thing.yields or brings. 

You hoard not health for your own private ufe. 

But on the publick fpend the nch. produce. Dryden. 

Amount; profit; gain ; emergent fum or quantity. 

In Stafford (hi re, after their lands are marled, they fow it 
with barley, allowing three buftlels to an acre. Its common 
produce is thirty bufhels. Mortimer's Hv.Jbandry. 

This tax has already been fo often tried, that we know the 
exadl produce of it. Addifon s Freeholder^ N° 20. 

Produ'cent. n.f. [from produce.] One that exhibits; one 
that offers. 

If an inftrument be produced with a proteftatidn in favour 
of th z produccnt^ and the adverfe party does not contradiff, 
it fhall be conftrued to the advantage of the producent. Aylijfe. 
Producer, n.f. [from produce. ] One that generates or pro¬ 
duces. 

By examining how I, that could contribute nothing to mine 
own being, fhould be here, I came to afk the fame queftioii 
for my father, and fo am led in a diretft line to a firft producer 
that muft be more than man. Suckling. 

Whenever want of money, or want of defire in the con- 
fumer, make the price low, that immediately reaches the firft 
producer. , Locke . 

Producible, adj. [from produce.] 

1. Such as may be exhibited. 

That is accounted probable, which has better arguments 
producible for it, than can be brought againft it. South. 

Many warm expreffions of the fathers are producible in this 
cafe. Decay of Piety. 

2 . Such as may be generated or-Tnade. 

The falts producible , are the alcalis or fixt falts, which feem 
to have an antipathy with acid ones. Boyle. 

Produ'cibleness. n. f. [from producible.] The ftate of 
being producible. 

To confirm our doctrine of th e produciblenefs of falts, Hel- 
mont allures us, that by Paracelfus’s fal circulatum folid bo¬ 
dies, particularly ftones, may be tranlmuted into adfual fait 
equiponderant. Boyle. 

Pro'duct. n.f [produftus, Lat. produit, Fr ] 

1. Something produced, as fruits, grain, metals. 

The landholder, having nothing but what the produft of 
his land will yield, muft take the market-rate. Locke. 

Our Britifh produfts are of fuch kinds and quantities, as 
can turn the balance of trade to our advantage. Addifon. 
Range in the fame quarter, th eprodufts of the fame feafon. 

Speftator. 

See thy bright altars 

Heap’d with the produfts of Sabaean fprings. Pope. 

2. Work ; composition. 

Moft of thofe books, which have obtained great reputation 
in the world, are the produfts of great and wife men. Watts . 

3. Thing consequential; efte£L 

Thefe are the produft 

Of thofe ill-mated marriages. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Productile. adj. [from produco, Lat.] Which may be pro¬ 
duced. 

Production, n.f [produftion, Fr. from produft.] 

1. The act of producing. 

A painter fhould forefee the harmony of the lights and 
fhadows, taking from each of them that which will moft con¬ 
duce to the production of a beautiful effect. Dryden. 

2. The thing produced ; fruit'; product. 

The beft of queens and beft of herbs we owe 
To that bold nation, which the way did fhow 
To the fair region, where the fun does rife. 

Whole rich produftions we fo juftly prize. Waller. 

What would become of the fcrofulous confumptive pro- 
duftion , furnilhed by our men of wit arid learnino-. Swift. 

3. Compofirion. 0 

We have had our names prefixed at length, to whole vo¬ 
lumes of mean produftions. Swift. 

Productive, adj. [from produce.] Having the power to pro¬ 
duce ; fertile ; generative ; efficient. 

In thee 

Not in themfelves, all their known virtue appears 
Produftive as in herb and plant. Milton. 

This is turning nobility unto a principle of virtue, and 
making it produftive of merit, as it is underftood to have 
been originally a reward of it. Speftator , N° 
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Be thcru my aid, my tuneful fong infpirC, 

And kindle, with thy own productive lire. Dryden. 

If the productive i at of the marl be fpent, it is not capable 
of being mended with new. Mortimer. 

Numbers of Scots are glad to exchange their barren hills 
for our fruitful vales fo productive of that grain. Swift. 
Hymen’s flames like ftars unite. 

And burn for ever one; 

Challe as cold Cynthia’s virgin light. 

Productive as the fun. Pope, 

Plutarch, in his life of Thefeus, fays, that that age was 
productive of men of prodigious ftature. Broome. 

Pro' em. n.f. [7r^ooi[Mov i procemium, Lat. proeme , old Fr.] 
Preface; introduction. 

So gloz’d the tempter, and his proem tun’d. Milton. 
Thus much may ferve by way of proe?n , 

Proceed we therefore to our poem. Szuift's Mifcel. 

juftinian has, in the proem to the digefts, only prefixed 
the term of five years for ftudying the laws. Ayliffe. 

Profana'tion. n.f {j>rffanation,Ys. from profane, Lat.] 

1. The aX of violating any thing facred. 

He knew how bold men are to take even from God him- 
felf; how hardly that houfe would be kept from impious pro¬ 
fanation he knew. Hooker, b.v.f 12. 

What I am and what I would, are to your ears, divinity ; 
to any others, profanation. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

’Twere profanation of our joys, 

To tell the laity our love. Donne. 

All profanation and invafion of things facred, is an offence 
againft the eternal law of nature. South. 

Others think I ought not to have tranflated Chaucer : they 
fuppofe a veneration due to his old language, and that it is little 
lefs than profanation and facrilege to alter it. Dryden. 

2. Irreverence to holy things or perfons. 

Great men mayjeft with faints, ’tis wit in them 5 
But, in the lefs, foul profanation. Shakefp. 

PROFA'NE. adj. [profane, Fr. from prof anus, Lat.J 

1. Irreverent to facred names or things. 

Profane fellow ! 

Wert thou the fon of Jupiter, and no more 
But what thou art befides, thou wert too bafe 
To be his groom. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Thefe have caufed the weak to {tumble, and fine profane to 
blafpheme, offending the one, and hardening the other. South. 

2. Not facred ; fecular. 

The univerfality of the deluge is attefled by profane hifiory ; 
for the fame of it is gone through the earth, and there are 
records or traditions concerning it in all the parts of this and 
the new-found world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing is profane that ferveth to holy things. 

4. Not purified by holy rites. 

Far hence be fouls profane. 

The Sibyl cry’d, and from the grove abftain. 

To Profa'ne. v. a. [ profano, Lat. profaner, Fr.J 
I. To violate ; to pollute. 

He then, that is not furnifh’d in this fort. 

Doth but ulurp the facred name of knight. 

Profaning this moft honourable order. 

Foretafted fruit 

Profan!d firft by the ferpent, by him fivft 
Made common and unhallow’d. 

Pity the temple profaned of ungodly men. 

How far have we 

Profan'd thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe. 

Debas’d. 


Raleigh • 


Shakefp. 


2. To put to wrong ufe. 

I feel me much to blame. 
So idly to profane the precious time. 


P R 


Edids againft immorality and profanenefs „ 

oaths and execrations, we trample upon. ' ? 

1 nrcVTrnv *j r r t t a i 


Profe'ction .n.f [profeai„, Lat.] Advance,; pro 

ThlS) With 'hmfpftinrj f\( _ * 


houfe or 
natures. 


Mlti 


on. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 
2 Mac. viii. 2. 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. 


With irreverence to facred 


Profa nely, adv. [from profane.] 
names or things. 

I will hold my tongue no more, as touching their wicked- 
nefs, which they profanely commit. 2 Efdr. xv. 8. 

Let none of things ferious, much lefs of divine. 

When belly and head’s full, profanely difpute. B. John/. 

That proud fcholar, intending to ereX altars to Virgil, 
fpeaks of Homer too profanely . Broome's Notes on the OdyJJey. 

Profa'ner. n.f. [from profane.] Polluter; violater. 

The argument which our Saviour ufeth againft profaners of 
the temple, he taketh from the ufe whereunto it was with fo- 
lemnity confecratcd. Hooker, b. v. f. 12. 

Rebellious fubjeXs, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour ftained fteel. Shakefp. 

There are a lighter ludicrous fort of profaners, who ufe the 
feripture to furnifh out their jefts. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Profa'neness. n.f. [from profane.] Irreverence of what is 
facred. 

Apollo, pardon 

My great profanenefs ’gainft thy oracle ! Shakefp. 

You can banifti from thence feurrility and profanenefs, and 
reftrain the licentious infolence of poets and their aXors. Dry. 


with trtftfion of the. horofcope unto t h1 fey° 
oppolke figns, every feventh year oppreflith l2 

To PROFE’SS. fffr&r, F, 

1. 7 o declare himfelf in ftrong terms of any opinion or paffion 

Would you have me fpeak after my cuftom, V * 

As being a profefs'd tyrant to their fex. ’ o/, , , 

Pretending firft ^ 

Wife to fly pain, profeffmg next the fpy. 

A fervant to thy lex, a Have to thee, 

A foe pro fed to barren chaftity. Dryden's Knight's Tale 

2. To make a Ihow of any fentiments by loud declaration. ’ 

Love well your father ; 

To your profeffmg bofoms I commit him. Shakefp 

3. To declare publickly one’s Ikill in any art or fcience, f 0 as 
to invite employment. 

What, mafter, read you ? firft refolve me that. 

-—I read that Iprofefs the art of love. Shakefp 

Without eyes thou {halt want light; profefs not the know¬ 
ledge therefore that thou haft not. Ecclus iii. 2 c 

To Profe'ss. v. n. ^ 

1. To declare openly. 

The day almoft itfelf profeffes yours, 

And little is to do. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They profefs, that they know God, but in works they 
deny him. Tit. hi. 

Profefs unto the Lord, that I am come unto the country, 
which the Lord fware unto our fathers. Deutr. xxvi. 3. 

2. To declare friendfhip. Not in ufe. 

As he does conceive, 

He is difhonour’d by a man, which ever 
Profefs'd to him ; why, his revenges muff 
In that be made more bitter. Shakefp. 

Professedly, adv. [from profeffed.] According to open de¬ 
claration made by himfelf. 

I could not grant too much to men, that being profeffedly 
my fubjeXs, pretended religious ftriXnefs. King Charles. 

Virgil, whom he profeffedly imitated, has furpalfed him 
among the Romans. Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

England I travelled over, profeffedly fearching all places I 
paffed along. Woodward. 

Profession, n.f [profeffion, Fr. from profefs.] 

1. Calling; vocation; known employment. 

I muft tell you, 

You tender more your perfon’s honour, than 
Your high profeffion lpiritual. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If we confound arts with the abufe of them, we fhall con¬ 
demn all honeft trades ; for there are that deceive in all pro¬ 
feffions , and bury in forgetfulnefs all knowledge. Raleigh. 
Some of our profeffion keep wounds tented. JVifeman. 

No other one race, not the fons of any one other profef¬ 
fion, not perhaps altogether, are fo much fcattered amongft 
all profeffions, as the fons of clergymen. Sprat's Sermons. 

This is a practice, in which multitudes, befides thofe of 
the learned profeffions, may be engaged. Watts. 

2. Declaration. 

A naked profeffion may have credit, where no other evi¬ 
dence can be given. Glanvill's Scepf 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft profeffions of fin- 
cerity. Swift. 

3. The aX of declaring one’s feIf of any party or opinion. 

For by oil in their lamps, and the firft lighting of them, 
which was common to them both, is meant that folemn prop 
feffion of faith and repentance, which all ebriftians make in 
baptifm. Tillotfon's Semons. 

When chriftianity came to be taken up, for the fake of 
thofe civil encouragements which attended their profeffion, the 
complaint was applicable to chriftians. Swift. 

Professional, adj. [from profeffion.] Relating to a particular 
calling or profeffion. 

Profeffional, as well as national, reflexions are t0 e 
avoided «»•#• 

Professor, n.f. [ profeffeur, Fr. from profefs.] 

1. One who declares himfelf of any opinion or party. 

When the holinefs of the profcjfors of religion is t 
you may doubt the fpringing up of a new feX. Bacon s 

2. One who publickly praXifes or teaches an art. . , 

Profeffors in moft fciences, are generally the worft qna i ^ 
to explain their meanings to thofe who are not of 1 J 
tribes. ” * ‘ 

3. One who is vifibly religious. ,, j 

Ordinary illiterate people, who were profeffors, that ^ ^ 
concern for religion, feemed much converfant in ot. 

The ftation or office 


Epiftles. 

Professorship, n.f. [from profeffior.] 

of a publick teacher. . , t u en 

Dr. Prideaux fucceeded him in the pr0feffiorflnp^ being 
eleXed bifhop of Worcefter, Sanderfon ffcceeded 
regius prcrfejji'rjhip. ^ pR0 pp£R. 


IttH 



To PROTFER. v. a. [profero, Lat. proferer , Fr.J 
1. To propofe ; to offer. 

To them that covet fuch eye-glutting gain. 

Proffer thy gifts, and fitter fervants entertain. Fairy Queen. 

None, among the choice and prime 
Of thofe heav’n-warring champions, could be found 
So hardy as to proffer , or accept 

Alone, the dreadful voyage. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Does Cato fend this anfwer back to Caefar, 

For all his generous cares and proffer'd friendfhip. Addif. 
<2. To attempt. Ainfwirth. 

Pro'ffer. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Offer made ; fomething propofed to acceptance. 

Bafilius, content to take that, fince he could have no more, 
allowed her reafons, and took her proffer thankfully. Sidney. 
Proffers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. Shakefp. 
The king 

Great proffers fends of pardon and of grace. 

If they would yield, and quietnefs embrace. Daniel. 

He made a proffer to lay down his commiffion of command 
in the army. Clarendon . 

But thefe, nor all the proffers you can make. 

Are worth the heifer which I fet to flake. Dryden . 

2. Effay ; attempt. 

It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 
many effays and proffers. Bacon s Effays. 

Pro'fferer. n.f. [from proffer.] He that offers. 

Maids, in modefty, fay no, to that 
Which they would have the proff’rer conftrue ay. Shakefp . 
He who always refufes, taxes the profferer with indifere- 
tion, and declares his affiftance needlefs. Collier. 

Profi'cience. \ n.f. [from proficio, Lat.] Profit; advance- 
Profi'ciency. 5 ment in any thing; improvement gained. 
It is applied to intelleXual acquifition. 

Perfons of riper years, who flocked into the church during 
the three firft: centuries, were obliged to pafs through inftruc- 
tions, and give account of their proficiency. Addifon . 

Some refleXing with too much fatisfaXion on their own 
proficiencies, or prefuming on their eleXion by God, perfuade 
themfelves into a carelefs fecurity. Rogers's Sermons. 

Profi'cient. n.f. [proficiens,\j2Ct.] One who has made ad¬ 
vances in any ftudy or bufinefs. 

I am fo good a proficient in one quarter of an hour, that I 
can drink with any tinker in his own language. Shakefp. 

I am difpofed to receive further light in this matter, from 
thofe whom it will be no difparagement for much greater pro¬ 
ficients than I to learn. Boyle. 

Young deathlings were, by praXice, made 
Proficients in their father’s trade. Sivift's Mifcel. 

Profi'cuous. adj. [proficuus,\j2.t.] Advantageous; ufeful. 

It is very proficuous, to take a good large dofe. Harvey. 
To future times 

Proficuous, fuch a race of men produce, 

As in the caufe of virtue firm, may fix 
Her throne inviolate. Philips: 

Profi'le. n.f. [profile, Fr.] The fide face; half face. 

7 'he painter will not take that fide of the face, which has 
fome notorious blemifh in it; but either draw it in profile , or 
elfe ftiadow the more imperfeX fide. Dryden. 

Till the end of the third century, I have not feen a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always appear in profile, 
which gives us the view of a head very majeftici Addifon. 
PROTIT. n.f [profit, Yr.] 

1. Gain; pecuniary advantage; 

Thou muft knovV, 

*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour. Shakefp. 
He thinks it highly juft, that all rewards of truft, profit , or 
dignity fhould be given only to thofe, whofe principles direX 
them to preferve the conftitution. Swift. 

2. Advantage: acceffion of good. 

What profit is it for men now to live in heavinefs, and 
after death to look for punifhment ? 2 Efdr. vii. 47. 

Wifdom that is hid, and treafure that is hoarded up, what 
profit is in them both ? Eccluf. xx; 30. 

Say not what profit is there of my fervice ; and what good 
things fhall I have hereafter. Eccluf. xi. 23. 

The king did not love the barren wars with Scotland, 
though he made his profit of the noife of them. Bacon. 

3 ; Improvement; advancement ; proficiency. 

I o Pro fit, v. a. [profiter , Fr.] 

1. To benefit; to.advantage. 

Whereto might the ftrength of their hands profit me. Job * 
Let it profit thee to have heard. 

By terrible example, the reward 
Of difobedience. 

2 . To improve; to advance. 

’Tis a great means of profiting yourfelf, to copy diligently 
excellent pieces and beautiful deligns. Dryden 

1 o Pro fit. v. n. 

To gain advantage. 

I be Romans, though poffeffed of their ports, did not profit 
much by trade. , Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Milton's Par. Lojl, b. Vu 


To make improvement. ■ ■ 

Meditate upon thefe things, give thyfelf wholly to them| 
that thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Tim. ; iv. 15* 

She has profited fo well already by your counfel, tnat the 
can fay her leffon. Dryden's Spanifh FryaK 

. To be of ufe or advantage. 

Oft times nothing profits moFe; 

Than felf-efteerh grounded on juft and right. Milton » 

What profited thy thoughts, and toils, and cares, 


Prior* 


1. 


2. 


Shakefp ; 
Abandoned; loft 


In vigour more confirm’d, and riper year.s ?. 

Profitable, adj. [profitable, Fr. from profit.] 

Gainful; lucrative. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man. 

Is not fo eftimable or profitable. 

As fiefh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakefp . 

The planting of hop-yards, lowing of wheat and rape- 
feed, are found very profitable for the planters, in places apt 
for them, and confequently profitable for the kingdom. Bacon. 
Ufeful; advantageous. 

To wail friends loft 
Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable, 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefp. 

Then Judas, thinking indeed that they would be profitable 
in many things, granted them peace. 2 Mac. xii. 

What was (0 profitable to the empire, became fatal to the 
emperor. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Profitableness, n.f. [from profitable.] 

1. Gainfulnefs. 

2. Dfefulnefs ; aavantageoufnefs. 

We will now briefly take notice of the profitablenefs of 
plants for phyfick and food. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

What fhall be the juft portion of thofe, whom neither the 
condefcenfion or kindnefs, nor wounds and fufferings of the 
fon of God could perfuade, nor yet the excellency, eafinefs 
and profitablenefs of his commands invite l Calamy s Sermons'. 

Profitably, adv. [from profitable.] 

1. Gainfully. 

2. Advantageoufly; ufefully. 

You have had many opportunities to fettle this refleXion, 
and have profitably employed them. Wake. 

Profitless, adj. [from profit.] Void of gain or advantage. 

We muft not think the Turk is fo unfkilful. 

To leave that lateft, which concerns him firft; 

NegleXing an attempt of eafe and gain, 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. 

PROTLIGAl'E. adj. [projligatus, Lat.] 
to virtue and decency ; fhamelefs. 

Time fenfibly all things impairs ; 

Our fathers have been worfe than theirs. 

And we than ours 5 next age will fee 
A race more profligate than we. 

With all the pains we take, have (kill enough to be. Rofc. 

How far have we 

Prophan’d thy heav’nly gift of poefy ? 

Made proftitute and profligate the mufe, 

Debas’d to each obfeene and impious ufe, 

Whofe harmony was firft ordain’d above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love. 

Though Phalaris his brazen bull were there. 

And he wou’d diXate what he’d have you fwear. 

Be not fo profligate, but rather chufe 
To guard your honour, arid your life to lofe. 

Melancholy objeXs and fubjeXs will, at times, imprefs 
the moft profligate fpirits. Clarifier. 

Profligate, n.f. An abandoned fhamelefs wretch. 

It is pleafant to fee a notorious profligate feized with a con¬ 
cern for his religion, and converting his fpleen into zeal. Add. 

I have heard a profligate ofter much ftronger arguments 
againft paying his debts, than ever he was known to do againft 
chriftianity; becaufe he happened to be clofer preffed by the 
bailiff than the parfon. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Flow could fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of 
eighteen, like OXavius, ever dare to dream of giving the 
law to fuch an empire and people. Swift . 

To Pro fligate. v. a. [profligo, Lat.] To drive away. A 
word borrowed from the Latin without alteration of the fenfe ■ 
but not ufed; 

Lavatories, to wafti the temples, hands, wrifts, and ju- 
gulars, do potently profligate and keep off the venom. Harv. 

Profligately, adv. [from proflitate.] Shamelefly. 

Moft profligately falfe, with the ftrongeft profeffions of 
fincerity. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Profligateness. n.f. [from profligate.] The quality of 
being profligate. J 

Pro'flu ence. m fi [from profluent.] Progrefs ; courfe. 

In theor proceedings of their fortunes, there was 
much difference between them, Wottr> 

PRO FLUENT, adj. [from profluens, Lat.] Flowing forward, 

1 each all nations wlnt nf — 1_’ j 


Dryden i 


Dryden . 


7 each all nations what of him they learn’d, 
And his falvation ; them who fhall believe 
Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the fign 
Of wafhing them from guilt of fin. 


Milton. 

PRO'FOUND. 
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Dryden. 


Sbakefp. 
Dryden. 
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PROFO'UND. adj. [ profond , Fr. profundus , Lat j 

1. Deep ; defcending far below the furface ; low with refpedt to 
the neighbouring places. 

All elfe deep fnowand Ice, 

A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and mount Caiius old. Milton. 

He hath hither thruft me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. Milton. 

2. Intellectually deep ; not obvious to the mind ; not eafijy fa¬ 
thomed by the mind : as, a profound treatife. 

3. Lowly ; humble ; fubmifs ; fubmiffive. 

What words wilt thou ufe to move thy God to hear thee ? 
what humble geftures ? what profound reverence ? Dii‘pa. 

4. Learned beyond the common reach ; knowing to the bottom. 

Not orators only with the people, but even the very pro- 
foundejl difputers in all faculties, have hereby often, with the 
beft learned, prevailed molt. Hooker, b. ii. f. 7. 

5. Deep in contrivance. 

The revolters are profound to make {laughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them. HoJ'ea v. 2. 

Profo'und. n.f 

1. The deep ; the main ; the fea. 

God, in the fathomlefs profound , 

Hath all his choice commanders drown’d. 

Now I die abfent in the vaft: profound ; 

And me without myfelf the feas have drown’d. 

2. The abyfs. 

If fome other place th’ ethereal king 
Poffefles lately, thither to arrive, 

I travel this profound. Milton's Par. Lof, b. ii. 

To Profo'und. v.n. [from the noun, j To dive j to pene¬ 
trate. A barbarous word. 

We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature, nor 
fee the firffc fprings that fet the reft a-going. Glanvil. 

Profoundly, ad}, [from pro ound .] 

1. Deeply ; with deep concern. 

Why ftgh you fo profoundly ? 

The virgin ftarted at her father’s name. 

And figh’d profoundly, confcious of the ftiame. 

2. With great degrees of knowledge ; with deep infight. 

Domenichino was profoundly (kill’d in all the parts of paint¬ 
ing, but wanting genius, he had lefs of noblenefs. Dryden. 
Profo'u dnes s.' n. f. [from profound.'] 

1. Depth of place. 

2. Depth of knowledge. 

Their wits, which did every where elfe conquer hardnefs, 
were with profoundnefs here over-matched. Hooker. 

Profu ndity, n. J. [from profound.'] Depth of place or 
knowledge. 

The other turn’d 

Round through the vaft Profundity obfcure. Milton. 

PROFU'SE. adj. [p'rofiifus, Lat.] Lavifh ; too liberal; pro¬ 
digal ; overabounding; exuberant. 

On a green Ihady bank, .profnfe of flow’rs, 

Penllve I fat. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

Oh liberty, thou goddefs heav*nly bright, 

Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight. Addifon. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praife ; in which, 
whilft he lived, his friends were too profufe, and his enemies 
too fparing. Addifon. 

Profu sely, adv. [from profufe.] 

1. Lavifhly ; prodigally. 

2. With exuberance. 

Then fpring the living herbs profufely wild. TJoomfon . 

Profu'seness. n.f [from profufe.] Laviftmefs; prodigality. 
One of a mean fortune manages his ftore with extreme 
parfimony ; but, with fear of running into profufenefs, never 
arrives to the magnificence of living. Dryden. 

Profufenefs of doing good, a foul unfatisfied with all it has 
done, and an unextinguifhed defire of doing more. Dryden. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs, and ends 
in madnefs and folly. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Profusion, n.f. [profufio, Lat. profufion, Fr. horn profufe.] 

1. Lavifhnefs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 

What meant thy pompous progrefs through the empire ? 
Thy vaft projufon to the fadtious nobles. Rowe. 

2. Lavifh expence ; fuperfluous effufion. 

He was defirous to avoid not only profufion , but the leaft 
effufion of chriftian blood. Hayward. 

The great profufon and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. Daniel. 

Abundance; exuberant plenty. 

Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profufion of commodities of its own growth, 
very convenient for other countries. 

The raptur’d^eye, 

The fair profufion, yellow Autumn fpies. 

To Prog. v. n. 

1. To rob ; to fteal. . . 

2. To fhift meanly for provifions. A low word. 

She went out progging for provifions as before. 

Prog. n. f. [from the verb.] 

' kind. A low word. 


Sbakefp, 

Milton, 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 


Addifon. 

Thomfon. 


Victuals ; provifion of any 


p R:o|Sjq 

O nephew ! your grief is but folly, 
in town you may find better prog. 

Spoufe tuckt up doth in pattens trudge it. 

With handkerchief of prog , like trull with budget • \ 

And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. Conlr eVc \ 
Progenera tion. n. f. [progenero, L at.] The. act J k 
getting; propagation. * * 1 De ' 

Progenitor, n.f. [progenitus, Lat.] A forefather: an 
ceftor in a diredt line. 

Although thefe things.be already paft away by her ta»j, r 
former, grants unto thole lords, yet I could find a war to re 
medy a great part thereof. Spmfirjs . tau of 

Like true fubjedts, fons of your progenitors 
Go chearfully together. 

All generations had hither come. 

From all the ends of th’Earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. mntm 

Power by right of fatherhood is not poffible in any' one' 
otherwife than as Adam’s heir, or as progenitor over his own 
defendants. 

The principal adors in Milton’s poem are not only our 
progenitors , but reprefentatives. Addifon 

Progeny, n.f. [progenie, old Fr. progenies, Lat.] Offspring • 
race ; generation. fc ’ 

The l'ons of God have God’s own natural fon as a fecond 
Adam from heaven, whofe race and progeny they are by fpi- 
ritual and heavenly birth. Hooker , .b. v. j. 56. 

Not me begotten of a fhepherd fwain. 

But iliu’d from the progeny of kings. 

By promile he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 

The bale degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heav’11 defends. 

Thus fhall we live in perfect blifs, and fee 
Deathlefs ourfelves, our num'rous progeny. 

W e are the more pleafed to behold the throne furrounded 
by a numerous progeny , when we confider the virtues of thole 
from whom they defend. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Prognosticable. adj M [from prognojlicaie.] Such as may be 
foreknown or foretold. 

The caufes of this inundation cannot be regular, and 
therefore their eftedts not frognojlicable like eclipfes. Brown. 

To Prognosticate, v. a. [from prognojlick.] To foretell; 
to forelhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford had 
prognoficated upon his nativity he would not outlive. Clarend. 

UnlkilPd in fchemes by planets to forelhow, 

I neither will, nor can prognojlicate, 

To the young gaping heir, his father’s fate. Dryden. 

Prognostication n.f. [from prognojlicate,] 

.I. The adt of foreknowing or forelhowing. 

If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognojlication, I cannot 
fcratch mine ear. SbakeJ'p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Raw as he is, and in the hotteff day prognojlication pro¬ 
claims, lhall he be fet againft a brick-wall, the fun looking 
with a fouthward eye upon him, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to death. Sbakefp . Winter's Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of prophecy 
or prognojlication of things to come, as it hath been hirherto 
an hiftory of things paft. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Foretoken. 

He bid him farewell, arming himfelf in a black armour, 
as a badge ox prognojlication of his mind. Sidney. 

Prognost.ca tor. n. f [from prognojlicate.] Foreteller > 
foreknower. 1 

That aftrologer, who made his almanack give a tolerable 
account of the weather by a direct inverffon of the common 
prognojlicators, to let his belief run quite counter to reports. 

Government of the Tongue. 
PROGNO'STICK. adj. [prognoJliquejYx.or^oyvcofiy.o;.] hoje- 
tokening difeafe or recovery ; forelhowing : as, a prognolhck 

fig*- 

Prognostic*:. n.f. [from the adj.] 

1. The Ikill of foretelling difeafes or the event of difeafes. 

Hippocrates’s prognojlick is generally true, that it is very 
hard to refolve a fmall apoplexy. Arhuto/m- 

2. A prediction. 

Though your prognoficks run too faff, f .. . 

They muff be verify’d at laft. 

A token forerunning. 

Whatfoever you are or lhall be, has been but an eaiy 
nojlick from what you were. 

^ Careful obfervers ,, -a 

Bv furzprognojlicks may foretell a fhow’r. d ‘ J 

PRO GRESS, n. f. [progres, Fr. from progreffus, Lat.J 

1. Courfe ; proceffion; paffage. 

I cannot, by the progrefs of the liars, , 

Give guefs how near to-day. Sbakefp. Juius j 

The morn begins 
Her roly progrefs fmiling. 

And pleas’d purfue its progrefs through 
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3 t. Advancement; motion forward. 

Through all thy veins lhall run 
A cold and drowzy humour, which lhall feize 
Each vital fpirit; for no pulfe fhall keep 
His nat’ral progrefs, but lurceafe to beat. Sbakefp. 

This motion worketh in round at firft, which way to de¬ 
liver itfelf; and then worketh in progrefs, where it findeth 
the deliverance eafieft. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 

Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ftrange progrefs 
for ten hundred thoufand men. Raleigh's HiJl. of the World. 

Whofoever underftands the progrefs and revolutions of na¬ 
ture, will fee that neither the prefent form of the earth, nor 
its firft form, were permanent and immutable. Burnet. 

It is impoffible the mind Ihould ever be Hopped in its pro¬ 
grefs in this fpace. Locke. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progrefs into the endlefs expanlion. Locke. 

Perhaps I judge haftily, there being feveral, in whofe wri¬ 
tings I have made very little progrefs. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Intellectual improvement; advancement in knowledge. 

Solon the wife his progrefs never ceas’d. 

But Hill his learning with his days increas’d. Denham. 
It is ftrange, that men Ihould not have made more progrefs 
In the knowledge of thefe tilings. Burnet. 

Several defedts in the underftanding hinder it in its progrefs 
to knowledge. Locke. 

Others defpond at the firft difficulty, and conclude, that 
making any progrefs in knowledge, farther than lerves their 
ordinary bufmefs, is above their capacities. Locke. 

4. Removal from one place to another. 

From Egypt arts their progrefs made to Greece, 

Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 

5. A journey of Hate ; a circuit. 

He gave order, that there Ihould be nothing in his journey 
like unto a warlike march, but rather like unto the progrefs of 
a king in full peace. Bacon. 

O may I live to hail the day. 

When the glad nation lhall furvey 

Their fov’reign, through his wide command, 

Paffing i r\ progrefs o’er the land. Addifon. 

To Progress, v.n. [ progredior, Lat.] To move forward ; 
to pafs. Not ufed. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Sbakefp. 

Progression.. n.f. [ progrejjion, Fr. progrejfio , Lat.] 

1. Procefs ; regular and gradual advance. 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
prifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progrejjion. Newton. 

2. Motion forward. 

Thofc worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn¬ 
ing, are likely to find a clearer prcgrejfion , when fo many 
rubs are levelled. Brown'sVulgar Err ours. 

I11 philofophical enquiries, the order of nature Ihould go¬ 
vern,. which in all progrejjion is to go from the place one is 
then in, to that which lies next to it. Locke. 

3. Courfe ; paffage. 

He hath fram’d a letter, which accidentally, or by the way 
o f progrejjion, hath mifearried. Shakejh. 

4. Intellectual advance. . x 

For the faving the long progreffion of the thoughts to firft 
principles, the mind Ihould provide feveral intermediate prin- 

„ ci P les - . Locke. 

Progre'ssional. adj. [from progrejjion.] Such as are in a 
Hate of encreafe or advance. 

They maintain their accomplilhed ends, and relapfe not 
again unto their progreffional imperfedions. Brown 

Progressive, adj. [ progrejjif ; Fr. from progrefs. ] Going 

forward ; advancing. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, Ihould handle it.fo, 
as they be Hill progrejfive , and not retrograde. Bacon. 

In progrejfive motion, the arms and legs move fucceffively ; 
but in natation, both together. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The progrejfive motion of this animal is made not by walk¬ 
ing, but by leaping. _ R ay on t ] :c Creation. 

Their courfe 

Progrejfive, retrograde, or {landing Hill. Milton. 

Ere the progrejfive courfe of reftlefs age 
Performs three thoufand times its annual ftage. 

May not our pow’r and learning be fuppreft. 

And arts and empire learn to travel weft ? Prior 

Progressively, adv. [from frogrejjivs.j By gradual fteps 
or regular courfe. 

The reafon why they fall in that order, from the greateft 
epacts progreffively to the leaft, is, becaufe the greateft epaHs 
uenote a greater diftance of the moon hefom the fun, and 
confequently a nearer approach to her conjunHion. Holder. 
Erogre'ssiveness. n.f. [from progrejfive.] The ftate of ad¬ 
vancing. 

a \ [prohibco, Lat. prohiber , Fr.] 

I. 1 o forbid ; to interdict by authority. 

She would not let them know of his clofe lvin» in that 
prohibited place, becaufe they would be offended! ° Sidney. 


PRO 

The weightieft, which it did command them, are to us in 
the gofpel prohibited. Hooker , b. iv. f II. 

2. To debar; to hinder. 

Gates of burning adamant 

Bar’d over us, prohibit all egrefs. Milton . 

Prohi'biter. n. f [from prohibit.] Forbidder ; interdidler. 
Prohibition, n.f. [prohibition, Fr. prohibitio, Lat. from pro¬ 
hibit.] Forbiddance ; interdict; a6t of forbidding. 

Might there not be fome other myftery in this prohibition , 
than they think of? Hooker , b. i v.f 6. 

’Gainft felf-fiaughter 
There is a. prohibition fo divine. 

That cravens my weak hand. Sbakefp. Cymbeline, 

He beftowed the liberal choice of all things, with one only 
prohibition , to try his obedience. Raleigh's HiJl. of the World, 
Let us not think hard 
One' eafy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave fo large to all things elfe. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
The law of God in the ten commandments confifts moftly 
of prohibitions ; thou {halt not do fuch a thing. Tillotfon. 
Prohibitory, adj. [from prohibit.] Implying prohibition - 3 
forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on this ftatute, notwithftanding the 
penalty annexed ; becaufe it has words prohibitory, as well as 
a penalty annexed. Aylife's Par ergon. 

To PROJE'CT. v. a. [projicio, projettus , Lat.] 

1. To throw out; to caft forward. 

Th’ afeending villas 

ProjcSl long ftiadows o’er the cryftal tide. Pope. 

2. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown on a mirrour. 

Diffufive of themfelves where e’er they pafs. 

They make that warmth in others they expe£l; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men projeSL Dryden. 

If we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude and lati¬ 
tude, projefted on the meridian, a learner might much more 
fpeedily advance himlelf in the knowledge of geography. 

Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [ Projettcr , Fr.] To fcheme ; to form in the mind ; to con¬ 
trive. 

It ceafes to be counfel, to compel men to aflent to what¬ 
ever tumultuary patrons fhall project. King Charles. 

What fit we then projecting peace and war ? Milton. 
What defire, by which nature projefis its own pleafure or 
prefervation, can be gratified by another man’s perfonal pur- 
fuit of his own vice ? South's Sermons. 

I o 1 ro ject. v.n. To jut out; to fhoot forward ; to {hoot 
beyond fomething next it. 

Pro'ject. n.f [projet, Fr. from the verb.] Scheme; de- 
lign ; contrivance. 

It is a difeovering the longitude, and deferves a much 
higher name than that of a project. Addifon's Guardian 

In the various projects of happinefs, devifed by human rea¬ 
fon, tnere Hill appeared inconfiftencies not to be reconciled. 

r> , . ^ Rogers's Sermons. 

Proje ctile . n.f [from the adj.] A body put in motion. 
frojcdhls would tor ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane 
flop their motion. Cheyne's Philof Principles 

Proje'ctile. adj. [projedlile, Fr.] Impelled forward. ' 

G ood blood, and a due projectile motion or circulation are 
neceiiary to convert the aliment into laudable iuices. Arbuth 
Projection, n.f [from project.] J 

1. I he adl of {hooting forwards. 

t Wnf he ■f, I K ar m be h fr unt ° the I; g ht ’ particles 

thereof wdi be difeharged from it, which motion is performed 

b 7 tl ? ebre f th the effluvium 1 filling with agility; for as 
the eledtrick cooleth, the projection of the atoms ceafeth. 

2. [Projection, ^Fr.] Plan; delineation. See to PROJECT 

of X b - U k a th( i - Ie u rnerS of aftr « nom )b that proietiion 
of thw ftars is beft, which includes in it all the liars in our 

horizon, reaching to the 381 degree of the fouthern lati- 

0 C u* 1 „ „ ^ 7tts ’ s Improvement of the Mind 

3. Scheme ; plan of aHion. J ' 

4. [Projection, Fr.] In chemiftry, an operation ; crifis of an 

operation; moment of tranfmuuation. 

A little quantity of the medicine, in the projection, will 
turn a fea of the bafer metal into gold by multiplying. Bacon 
Projector, n.f. [fromproject.] S 

1. One who forms fchemes or defigns. 

The following comes from a °proje{lar, a correfnondent as 
diverting as a traveller his fubjeft having the fame "race of 

novelty to recommend it. S jf,rr 

2. Oner who forms wild impracticable fchemes. * 

“ —*}•«* 
Aftrologers that future fates forelhew, 

1 ’ryeBors,^ quacks, and lawyers not a few. P 0 p e . 

Prq- 
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Proje'cture. n, f. [projefiure,¥r. projeklura, Lat.] A jutting 
out. 

To Pro in. v. a. [a corruption of prune.'] To I.op ; to cut y 
to trim ; to prune. 

I fit and proin my wings . * 

After flight, and put new flings 

To my {hafts. Bf n fi johnfcn. 

The country hufbandman will not give the proiningknim to 
a young plant, as not able to admit the fear. B. Johnfcn. 

To Prola'te. v. a. [ prolatum, Lat.] To pronounce; to 
utter. 

The prefliires of war have fomewhat cowed their fpirits, 

-as may be gathered from the accent of their words, which 
they prolate in a whining querulous tone, as if flill complain¬ 
ing and creft-fallen. Howcl. 

Prola te, ad). [ prolatus , Lat.] Oblate ; flat. 

As to the prolate fpheroidical figure, though it be the ne- 
ceflary refult of the earth’s rotation about its own axe, yet it 
is alfo very convenient for us. Cheyne s Phil. Prin. 

Prola'tion. n. f. £ prolatus, Lat.] 

1. Pronunciation; utterance. 

Parrots, having been ufed to be fed at the prolatipn of cer¬ 
tain words, may afterwards pronounce the fame. Ray. 

2 . Delay; aft of deferring. ? Ainfwortb. 

Prole'gomena. n. f ^ir^oXsybfxsvcc; prolegomenes, Fr.j Pre¬ 
vious, difeourfe ; introductory obfervations. 

PROLE'PSIS. n. f [7rgoAti 4 /»s; prolepfe, Fr.] A form of 
rhetorick, in which objections are anticipated. 

This was contained in my prolepfis or prevention of his 
anfwer. Bramhall againft Plobbs. 

Prole'ptical. ad], [from prolepfis .] Previous ; antecedent. 
The proleptlcal notions of religion cannot be fo well de¬ 
fended by the profeffed fervants of the altar. Glanyil. 

Prole'ptically. aiu. [from proleptlcal .J By way of antiri- 

nation. , Clan Jf a - 

Proletarian, adj. Mean; wretched; vile; vulgar. 

Like fpeculators fhould forefee, 

From pharos of authority, 

- Portended mifehiefs farther than 
Low proletarian tything-men. Hudibras , p. i. 

Prolific a tion. n.f. [proles and facto, Lat.] Generation of 

children. ' ,. 

Their fruits, proceeding from Ampler roots, are not lo di- 
ftinauifhable as the offspring of fenlible creatures, and ■ proli¬ 
ficacy defending from double origins. > Brown. 

PROLFFICK. \adj. [prolifique,¥t. proles and facto.] fruit- 
PFvOLFFICAL. \ ful; generative ; pregnant; produdive. 
Main ocean flow’d ; not idle, but with warm 
Prolifick humour foft’ning all her globe, 

Fermented the great mother to conceive, 

Satiate with genial moiflure; _ Milton's Par. Loft. 
Every difpute in religion grew prolifcal , and in ventilating 
one queftion, many new ones were flatted. Decay of Piety. 
His vital pow’r air, earth and feas fupplies, 

And breeds whate’er is bred beneath the Ikies ; 

For every kind, by thy pro ifck might, 
c • J Dry den. 

Springs. . 

All dogs are of one fpecies, they mingling together in ge¬ 
neration, and the breed of fuch mixtures.feemg pnhfick. Ray. 
From the middle of the world. 

The fun’s prolifick rays are hurl’d ; 

’Tis from that feat he darts thofe beams. 

Which quicken earth with genial flames. Prior. 

Prolifically. ddv. [from prolifick.] Fruitfully; pregnantly. 
PROLFX. adj. [prolixe , Fr. prohxus , Latin.] 

1 Long ; tedious ; not concife. . . 

According to the caution we have been fo prolix in giving, 
if we aim at right underftanding the true nature of it, we 
muft examine what apprehenfion mankind make of it. Digby. 
Should I at large repeat 

The bead-roll of her vicious tricks, . 

My poem would be too prolix. * rtor. 

2 Of long duration. This is a very rare feme. . 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the judge may 
then affign a competent term. Ayhffe s Paragon. 

Prox-ixious. adj. [from prolix.} Dilatory, tediouo. A 
word of Sbakefpeare’s coining. t , r 

Lay by all nicety and prohxious blufhes. Shakejp. 

Prolexfi y .n.f. [prolixity Fr. from prolix.] Tedioufnefs ; 

tirefome length ; want of brevity. , , • 

It is true, without any flips of prolixity , or ctofling the plain 
highway of talk, that the good Anthonio hath loft a lhip. 

0 y Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

In fome other paffages, I may have, to fliun prolixity , 
unawares flipt into the contrary extreme. Rjyle. 

ProlFxly. adv. [from prolix.] At great length ; tedioufly. 

On thefe prolixly thankful {he enlarg'd. Dry den. 

Pnnt i'xness. n.f. [from prolix.] 1 edioufnefs. 
PROLOCUTOR . n.f. [Latin.] The foreman; the fpeaker 

of a convocation. * . . 

The convocation the queen prorogued, though at the ex- 
pence of Dr. Atteibury’s difpleafure, who was defign d their 

prolocutor. 


ProlocuTor ship. n. f. [from prolocutor.] The office or 
dignity of prolocutor. 

Prorogue, n.f. [tt^oAo^ ; prologue, Fr. prclogus, Latin.] 

1. Preface ; introdu&ion to “any difeourfe or performance;! * J 

Come, fit, and a fong, 

—'Shall we clap into ’t roundly, without .hawking, orfpit, 
ting, or faying we are ho.arfe, which are the only prologues to 
a bad voice ? " - Shakejp . As You Like it. 

In her face excufe 

Came prologue, and apology too prompt. Milton 

2. Something fpoken before the entrance of the a&ors of a play.* 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

And prove the period of their tyranny, 

I would expend it with all willingnefs ; 

But mine is macle the prologue to their play. Shakefp . 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we had 
fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakefp . 

To Pro log ue. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce with a 
formal preface. 

He his fpecial nothing ever prologues. Shakefp. 

To PROLO'NG. v. a. j prdlon'ger, Fr. pro and longus, Lat.] 

I. To lengthen out; to continue ; to draw out. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much. Milton. 


Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the night. Dnd. 

2. To put off to a diflant time. 

To-morrow in my judgment is too hidden ; 

For I myfelf am not lb well provided,- 
As elfe I would be were the day prolong'd. Shakefp . 

Prolongation, n.f. [prolongation, Fr. from prolong,] 

1. The a& of lengthening. 

Nourifhment in living creatures is for the prolongation of 
life. ' Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. 

2. Delay to a longer time. 

This ambaffage concerned only the prolongation of days for 
payment of monies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Prolusion, n.f. [ prolufio, Lat.] Entertainments; perfor¬ 
mance of diveriion. 

It is memorable, which Famianus Strada, in the firflbook 
of his academical prolufions, relates of Suarez. Hakewill. 
PRO'MINENT. adj. [prominens, Lat. ] Standing out beyond 
the near parts ; protuberant; extant. 

Whales are deferibed with two prominent fpouts on their 
heads, whereas they have but one in the forehead terminating 
over the windpipe. Broivn's Vidgar Err ours. 

She has her eyes fo prominent, and placed fo that Die can 
fee better behind her than before her. More. 

Two goodly bowls of mafly filver. 

With figures prominent and richly wrought. Dryden: 

Some have their eyes fiand fo prominent as the hare, that 
they can fee as well behind as before them. . Ray. 

Prominence. \n.ft. [proifiincntia, Latin; from prominent .] 
Pro'minency. ) Protuberance; extant part. 

It fhows the nofe and eyebrows, with the prominencies and 
fallings in of the features. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

PROMISCUOUS, adj. [promifeuus, Lat.] Mingled; con¬ 
fided ; undiftinguifhed. 

Glory he requires, and glory he receives, 

Promifcuous from all nations. Milton s Par. Loft. 

Promificuous love by marriage was reftrain’d. Rofcom. 
In rufh’d at once a rude promifcuous crowd ; 

The guards, and then each other overbear, 

And in a moment throng the theatre. Dryden. 

No man, that confiders the promifcuous difpenfations or 
God’s providence in this world, can think it unrealonable to 
conclude, that after this life good men (hall be rewarded, and 
Turners pimilhed. . Tillotfm's Sermrn. 

The earth was formed out of \hhpromifcuous mats ot iano, 
earth, fhells, fubfiding from the water. Woodward. 

Clubs, diamonds^ hearts, in wild diforder feen, 

With throngs promifcuous flrow the level g reen * ff' 
A wild, where weeds and flow’rs promifttous moot. 
Promiscuously, adv. [from protnifuous.] With con u e 

mixture; indiferiminately. „ , . •/; 

We beheld where once flood Ilium, called Troy pt°mj 

cuoufly of Tros. 

That generation, as the facred writer modeftly exprdie > 
married and gave in marriage without difcretion or ecen )’ 
but promijeuoufy and with no better a guide tha ^^ 
pulfes of a brutal appetite. 

Here might you fee 

Barons and peafants on the embattled field, philips. 

In one huge heap, promifeuoufy amaft. 

Unaw’d by precepts human or divine, ^ 

Like birds and beafts promifeuoufy they join. 

PROMISE, n.f. [prmiffum, Lat. promije, promejje, r -j 
I. Declaration of fome benefit to be confered. . r sbd. 

Ieattheair, promifi cramm’d; you cannot feed capons lo 

His promifes were, as he then was, mig l )’> gyirff. 
But his performance, as he now is, not ’"’ 2 ' , 

O Lord, let thy pramife unto David be edaohUieU- 

Behold, Ihe laid, perform’d in ev ry part ^ 

My promife made ; and Vukan s labour • Let 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 


2. 


Pope's Odyjfcy. 


bhakejp. 
Violation of 


Shakefp. 
Violator of 


PRO 

• Let any mah confldet, how many forrows he would have 
efcaped, had God called him to his reft, and then fay, whe- 
‘ ther the promife to deliver the j^ft from the evils to come, 
ought not to be:fri*& <?ur daily prayer. . W6tke * 

Performance of promife ; grant of the thing promifed. 

Now are they ready, looking for * promifi from thee. Acts. 

2 Hopes; expe<flatiipnr - • ’ ' ' . 

,5 ’ Your young : priAce Mamilliu-s is a gentleman of the greateft 
' promife- r Shakejp. Wmtet'sXaU. 

To- Prq / mi s e. v. a. [pfomettre, Fr.. promiito, Lat.] 

■ To make deckrafiq.n of fome benefit to be confered. 

' While die.y prmfi] them liberty, they themfelves are the 

fervants of corruption. 2 Peter h. 18., 

I could not expert fuch an effeci: as I found, which feldom 
reaches to the degree; to is promifed by the preferibers of any 
remedies. Temple's Mifcel. 

To Pro'mise., v n. . 

, To affine rone by a protn iie. •; 

Promifng is the very air o’ th time ; it opens the eyes of 
expectation : performance is ever the duller for his act. Sbak. 

I have promife. for this play, that in the roughnefs ,of the 
numbers, which was fo defigned, you will fee fomewhat more 
mafter!y than any of my former tragedies. Dryden. 

As he prom fid in the law, he will ftiortlyhave mercy, and 
c-ather us together. 2 Mac. 

D All the pleafure we can take, when we met thefe promifng 
fparks, is in the difappointment. Felton, 

t she brib’d my flay, with more than human charms ; 

Nay promis'd , vainly promis'd to beftow 
Immortal life. 

It. is ufed of affurance, even of ill. 

Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion ? 

—I fear it, I promife you. 

Pro'misebreach. n. f. [b each and promife.] 

* promife. Notinufe. 

Criminal in double violation 
Of facred chaflity, and of pronffibreach. 
Pro'misebreakler. n.f. [promife and break.] 
promifes. 

He’s an hourly promyebreaker , the owner of no one good 
quality worthy your entertainment. Shakefp. 

Pro'mIser. n.f [from promife.] One who promifes.. , 

Who let this promifer in ? did you, good Diligence ? 
Give him his bribe again. _ Benj. Johnfn. 

Fear’s a large promifer ; who fubjedl live 
To that bafe paflion, know not what they give. Dryden. 
Promissory. adj. [promijforis, Lat.] Containing profeflion 
of fome benefit to be confered. 

As the preceptive part enjoins the moft exa& virtue, fo is 
it moft advantageoufly enforced by the promijfory , which is 
moft exquifitely adapted to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

The promif 'ory lyes of great men are known by fliouldering, 
hugging, fqueezing, finiling and bowing. Arbuthnot. 

Pro'missorily. adv. [from pronfj&ry.] By way of promife. 
Nor was he obliged by oath to a ftridl Obfervation. of that 
which promijforily was unlawful. Brown. 

Prc/mont. \n.fi [prom ntoire, Fr. promontorium, Lacin. 
Pr o'M ON TORY. ) Promont I have obfervedonly in Suckling.] 
A headland ; a cape ; high land jutting into the fea. 

The land did {hoot out with a great pro?nontory. Abbot. 

I have dogs 

Will climb the higheft promontory top. Shakefp. 

Like one that ftands upon a promontory , 

And fpies a far off fhore where he would tread. Shakefp, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory , 

With trees upon’t, nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

The waving fea can with each flood 
Bath fome high promont. Suckling. 

They, on their heads, 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came fhadowing', andopprefs’d whole legions arm’d. Milt. 
Every guft of rugged winds. 

That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 
if you drink tea upon a promontory that overhangs the fea, 
it is preferable to an affembly. Pope . 

To PROMOTE, v. a. [premoveo,promotus, Lat.] 

1. To forward ; to advance. 

Next to religion, let your care be to promote juftice. Bacon. 

Nothing lovelier can be found, 

Than good works in her hufband to promote. Milton. 

He that talks deceitfully for truth, muft hurt it more by 
his example, than he promotes it by his arguments. Atterb. 

Frictions of the extreme parts promote the flux of the juices 
in the joints. , A t but knot, 

2. [ Promouvoir , Fr. J To elevate ; to exalt; to prefer. 

I will pro?note thee unto very great honour. Num. xxii. 17. 
Shall I leave my fatnefs wherewith they honour God and 
man, and go to be promoted over ihe trees. Judges ix. 9. 
Did I follicit thee 

From darknefs to promote me. Milton. 

Promoter, n.f. [promotcur,¥r. from promote.] 

I. Advancer; forwarder; encourager. 


P R O 


Miltqn z 


Dryden. 


Knowledge hath received little improvement from the en¬ 
deavours of many pretending promoters. Glativti. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity; verily, I fay unto you, 
inafmuch as you have done it unto one of the leaft of thefe 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Atterbury . 

2. Informer ; make-bate. An obfolete ufe. 

His.eies be promoters.. Come trefpas to fpie. Tziffcr. 

Informers and promoters opprefs and ruin the eftates of many 
of his beft fubje&s. Drummond ; 

Promo'tion. n. f. [proinoti n, Fr. from promote.] Advance¬ 
ment; encouragement; exaltation to fome new honour or 
rank; preferment. 

Many fair promotions 
Are daily given to enoble thofe, 

That fcarce, fome two days fmee, were worth a noble. Sha* 
The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ftate at door ’mongft purluivants. Shakefp . 

My riling is thy fall, 

And my promotion will be thy deftruclion. 

Thou youngeft virgin-daughter of the fkies. 

Made in the laft promotion of the bleft ; 

Whofe palms, new pluck’d from paradile. 

In fpreading branches more fublimely rife. 

To Prc'move. v. a. [jpromoveo. I/at. promouvoir ; Fr.] To 
forward ; to advance; to promote. A word little ufed. 

Never yet was honeft man, 

That ever drove the trade of love: 

It is impoflible, nor can 

Integrity our ends promove. Suckling. 

PROMPT, adj. [prompt, Fr. promptus, Lat ] 

1. Quick ; ready; acute ; eafy. 

The reception of light into the body of the building W23 
very prompt, both from without and from within. IVotton. 

Very diferning and prompt in giving orders, as occafions 
required. Clarendon. 

Prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips, in profe or numerous verfe. Milton. 

To the ftern fan&ion of th’ offended Iky, 

M y prompt obedience bows. 

2. Quick; petulant. 

I was too hafty to condemn unheard; 

And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. 

3. Ready without hefitation ; wanting no new motive. 

Tell him, I’m prompt 

To lay my crown at’s feet, and there to kneel. 

The brazen age, 

A warlike offspring, proonpt to bloody rage. 

Still arole fome rebel Have, 

Prompter to fink the ftate, than he to fave. 

4. Ready ; told down : as, prompt payment . 

To Prompt, v. a. [pronfare, Italian.] 

1. To aflift by private inftrueftion ; to help at a lofs. 

Sitting in fome place, where no man {hall prompt him, let 
the child tranflate his leffon. Afchurn. 

You’ve put me now to fuch a part, which never 
I (hall difeharge to th’ life. 

•—Come, come, we’ll prompt you. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

My voice {hall found as you do prompt mine ear. 

And I will ftoop and humble my intents 
To your well praiSfis’d wife directions. Shakefp. 

None could hold the book fo well to prompt and inftrucf 
this ftage play, as {he could. Bacons Henry VII. 

He needed not one to prompt him, becaufe he could fay 
the prayers by heart. Stillingfleet . 

Every one fome time or other dreams he is reading books, 
in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily, that the mind 
is impofed on. ' Addifon. 

Grace fhines around her with fereneft beams. 

And whifp’ring angels prompt her golden dreams. Pope . 

2. To incite; to inftigate. 

The Volfcians ftand 

Ready, when time {hall p> ompi them, to make road 
Upon’s again. . Shakefp . Coriolanus . 

Speak not by th’ matter 

Which your heart prompts you to, but with fuch words 
But rooted in your tongue. Shakefp . 

If they prompt us to anger, their defign makes ufe of it to 
a further end, that the mind, being thus difquieted, may not 
be eafily compofed to prayer. Duppa. 

Rage p.ompted them at length and found them arms. Milt, 
Kindoccalion prompts their warm defires. Pops. 

3. To remind. 

The inconcealable imperfedlions of ourfelves will hourly 
prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are fons of 
eart h. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pro mpter. n.f. [from prompt.] 

1. One who helps a publick fpeaker, by fuggefting the Word to 
him when he falters. 

Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakefp. Othello. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. Pope. 

2. An 


Pope* 


D}yden, 


Shakefp t. 
Dryden. 
Prior . 
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2. An admoniftier; a reminder. 

We underftand our duty without a teacher, and acquit our- 
felves as we ought to do without a prompter. L’Ejlrange. 

Pro'mptitude. n. f [promptitude, Fr. from promptus, Lat.] 
Readinefs ; quicknefs. 

Pro'mptly. adv. [from prompt.] Readily; quickly; expe- 
ditioufly. 

He that does his merchandife chearfully, promptly and rea¬ 
dily, and the works of religion flowly, it is a fign that his 
heart is not right with God. Taylor. 

Promptness, n.f. [from prompt.] Readinefs; quicknefs; 
alacrity. 

Had not this flop been given him by that accidental fick- 
nefs, his great courage and promptnefs of mind would have 
carried him diredlly forward to the enemy, till he had met him 
in the open plains of Perfia. South’s Sermons. 

Firm and rigid mufcles, ftrong pulfe, activity, and prompt¬ 
nefs in animal actions, are figns of ftrong fibres. Arbuthnot . 

Pro'mpture. n.f. [from prompt.] Suggeftion; motion given 
by another ; mitigation. A word not ufed. 

Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood ; 

Yet hath he in him fuch a mind of honour. 

That had he twenty heads to tender down 

On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up. Shakefp: 

Pro'mptuary. n.f. [promptuaire, Yr. pfomptuarium, Lat.J A 
ftorehoufe ; a repolitory ; a magazine. 

This ftratum is (till expanded at top, ferving as the femi- 
nary or ptomptuary , that furnifheth forth matter for the for¬ 
mation of animal and vegetable bodies. Woodward. 

To PROMU'LGATE. v. a. [promulgo, Lat.] Topublifli; 
to make known by open declaration. 

Thofe albeit I know he nothing fo much hateth as to pro- 
mulgate , yet I hope that this will occafion him to put forth 
divers other goodly works. Spenfer. 

Thofe, to whom he entrufted the pro?nulgating of the 
gofpel, had far different inftrudtions. Decay of Piety. 

It is certain laws, by virtue of any fandtion they receive 
from the promulgated will of the legiflature, reach not a 
ftranger, if by the law of nature every man hath not a power 
to punifh offences againft it. Locke. 

Promulgation. n.f [prmiulgatio, Lat. from promulgate.] 
Publication ; open exhibition. 

The dream and current of this rule hath gone as far, it 
hath continued as long as the very promulgation of the 
gofpel. . Hooker, b.v.f. 42. 

The very promulgation of the punifhment will be part of 
the punifhment, and anticipate the execution. South. 

Promulga'tor. n.f. [from promulgate .] Publifher; open 
teacher. 

How groundlefs a calumny this is, appears from the fanc- 
tity of the chriftian religion, which excludes fraud and falfe- 
hood ; fo alfo from the defignments and aims of its firfl pro¬ 
mulgators. Decay of Piety. 

To PROMUXGE. v. a. [from promulgo, Lat.] To promul¬ 
gate ; to publifh ; to teach openly. 

The chief defign of them is, to eftablifh the truth of a 
new revelation in thofe countries, where it is firfl promulged 
and propagated. Atterbury. 

Promu'lger. n.f [rom promulge.] Publifher; promulgator. 
The promulgers of our religion, Jefus Chrifl and his apoflles, 
railed men and women from the dead, not once only, but 
often. Atterbury. 

Prona'tor. n.f. In anatomy, a mufcle of the radius, of which 
there are two, that help to turn the palm downwards. Ditt. 

PRONE, adj. [ pronus , Latin.] 

1. Bending downward ; not erecEl. 

There wanted yet a creature not prone , 

And brute as other creatures, but indu’d 

With fanctity of realon, might ere< 5 t 

His ftature, and upright with front ferene 

Govern the reft. ‘ Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. vii. 

2. Lvino- with the face downwards : contrary to fupine.. 

Upon thefe three pofitions in man, wherein the fpine can 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arife thofe poflures, 
prone, fupine and eredl. _ Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

3. Precipitous : headlong; going downwards. 

Down thither prone in flight 
He fpeeds, and through the vafl ethereal fky 
Sails between worlds. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. v. 

4. Declivous; Hoping. 

Since the floods demand, 

For their defeent, a prone and finking land: 

Does not this due declivity declare 

A wife diredlor’s providential care ? Blackmore. 

5. Inclined ; propenfe ; difpofed. It has commonly an ill fenfe. 

The labour of doing good, with the pleafure arifing from 
the contrary, doth make men for the mofl part flower to the 
one and proner to the other, than that duty, preferibed them 
by law, can prevail fufficiently with them. Hooker. 

Thofe who are ready to confefs him in judgment and pro- 
feffion, are very prone- to deny him fhamefully in their doings. 

South's Sermons. 


PRO 

If we are prone to fedition, and delight in change them 
is no cure more proper than trade, which fupplies huWc 7 
the adlive, and wealth to the indigent. Addif 

Still prone to change, though ftill the flaves of flate* 

Pro'neness. n.f [from prone.] 

1. The flate of bending downwards; not ere&nefs. 

If ereftnefs be taken, as it is largely oppofed unto pronenefs 
or the poflure of animals looking downwards, carrying their 
venters, or oppofite part to the fpine, direaiy towards the 
earth, it may admit of queflion. Brown’s Vulg. Errours 

2. The flate of lying with the face downwards; not fupine- 
nefs. 

3. Defeent; declivity. 

4. Inclination; propenfion ; difpofition to ill. 

The holy fpirit faw that mankind is unto virtue hardly 
drawn, and that righteoufnefs is the lefs accounted of; by 
reafon of the pronenefs of our affeaions to that which de- 
Jighteth. Hooker, b. v./ 8, 

The foul being firfl from nothing brought, 

When God’s grace fails her, doth to nothing fall ; 

And this declining pronenefs unto nought, 

Is ev’n that fin that we are born withal. Davies. 

He inflituted this way of worfhip, becaufe of the carnality 
of their hearts, and their pronenefs of the people to idolatry. 

Tillotfons Sermons. 

The pro7ic7ie r s of good men to commiferate want, in what- 
foever fhape it appears. Atterbury s Sermons. 

How great is the pronetiefs of our nature, to comply with 
this temptation. Rogers's Sermons. 

Prong, n.f. [pronghen, Dutch, to fqueeze. Minjhew.] A 
fork. 

The cooks make no more ado, but flicing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur¬ 
nace. Sandys’s Journey , 

XVhacum his fea-coal prong threw by, 

And bafely turn’d his back to fly. Hudibras. 

Be mindful. 

With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 

The crufled earth. Dry den's Virg. Georg. 

Pro'nity. n.f. [from prone.] Pronenefs. A word not ufed. 
Of this mechanick pronity, I do not fee any good ten¬ 
dency. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Pronou'n. n.f. [pronom, Fr. pronomen, Lat.] 

I, thou, he; we, ye, they, are names given to perfons, 
and ufed inflead of their proper names, from whence they had 
the name of pronouns, as though they were not nouns them- 
felves, but ufed inflead of nouns. Clarke's Lat. Gmn , 

To PRONOU'NCE. v. a. [prononcer, Fr. prosiusicio, Lat.] 

1. To fpeak ; to utter. 

He pronounced all thefe words unto me with his mouth. 

Jer. xxxvi. 18. 

2. To utter folemnly ; to utter confidently. 

She 

So good a lady, that no tongue could ever 

Pronounce difhonour of her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I have pronounced the word, faith the Lord. Jer. xxxiv. 5. 

So was his will 

Pronounc’d among the gods. Milton. 

Sternly he pronounc'd the rigid interdiction. Milton: 

The pronouncing of fentence of death is the office of infe¬ 
rior magiflrates. Locke. 

Abfalom pro7iounccd a fentence of death againft his bro¬ 
ther. Locke. 

3. To form or articulate by the organs of fpeech. 

Language of man pronounc’d 

By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs’d. Milton. 

Though diverfity of tongues continue, this would render 
the pronouncmg them eafier. Holder i 

a. To utter rhetorically. 

To Pronou'nce. v. n. To fpeak with confidence or autho- 

tlow confidently foever men pronounce of themfelves, and 
believe that they are then moft pious, when they are moll 
eao-er and unquiet; yet ’tis fure this is far removed from the 
trife genius of religion. Decay of 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently; but 
wife men will, in matters of difepurfe, conclude firmly, ana 
in matters of fad, act finely. South’s Sermons. 

Pronou'ncer. n.f. [from pronounce.] One who pronounce . 

The tronouncer thereof fhall be condemned in expences. 
r Ayliffc’s Parergon. 

Pronunciation, n. f [pronunciatio, from pronuncio , Lat. 
pronunciation, Fr.] The afl or mode of utterance. 

The defign of fpeaking being to communicate our tno g 
by ready, eafy and graceful pronunciation, all kind 01 e 
have been fearched out, that were ferviceable for thjyw- 

It were eafy to produce thoufands of his verfes, which « 
lame for want of half a foot, fometimes a w 0 e on Sf 
which no pronunciation can make otherwise, J 
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?fcooF. n.f. [from prove.] 

I# Evidence; teftimony ; convincing token; convincing argu¬ 
ment ; means of conviction. 

That they all have always fo teftified, I fee not how we 
fhouid poffibly wifh a proof more palpable than this. Hooker. 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof fufficient to 
give it warrant. Hooker. 

Though the manner of their trials fhouid be altered, yet 
the proof ok every thing muft needs be by the teftimony of 
fuch perfons as the parties fhall produce. Spenfer. 

That which I fhall report will bear no credit, 

Were not the proof fo high. Shakefp » 

One foul in both, whereof good proof 
This day affords. Miltom 

This, vers’d in death; th’infernal knight relates. 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 

Thofe intervening ideas, which ferve to fhew the agree¬ 
ment of any two others, are called proofs. Locke. 

2. Teft ; trial; experiment. 

Retire or tafte thy folly, and learn by proof. 

Hell-born ! not to contend with fpirits of lieav’n. Milton. 
Sampfon, 

This day to Dagon is a folemn feaft, 

Thy ftrength they know furpaffing human race. 

And now fome publick proof thereof require 
To honour this great feaft. Milton’s Agoniftes. 

When the imagination hath contrived the frame of,fuch an 
inftrument, and conceives that the event muft infallibly an- 
fwer its hopes, yet then does it flrangely deceive in the 
proof. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

Gave, while he taught, and edify’d the more, 

Becaufe he fhew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 
My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity of putting 
his abilities to the proof. Addifon. 

Here for ever muft I flay. 

Sad proof how well a lover can obey. Pope. 

3. Firm temper; impenetrability; the flate of being wrought 
and hardened, till the expected ftrength is found by trial to 
be attained. 

Add proof unto ttiine armour with thy prayers; 

And with thy bleffings fleel my lance’s point: Shakefp. 

To me the cries of fighting fields are charms. 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms ; 

I afk no other bleffing of my flars. Dryden . 

With arms of proof, both for myfelf and thee, 

Chufe thou the beft. Dryden. 

4. Armour hardened till it will abide a certain trial. 

He Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him. Shakefp, Macbeth. 

5. In printing, the rough draught of a fheet when firfl pulled. 
Proof, adj. [This word, though ufed as an adjeaive, is only 

elliptically put for of proof.]. 1 

1. Impenetrable; able to refill. 

Now put your fhields before your hearts, and fio-ht 
With hearts more proof than fhields. * Shakefp. 

Opportunity I here have had J 

To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againft all temptation, as a rock 

Of adamant. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

He pall expreffion lov’d. 

Proof to difdain, and not to be remov’d. Dryden 

When the mind is throughly tindured, the man will be 
proof againft all oppositions. Collier 

Guiltlefs of hate, and proof againft defire; 

That all things weighs, and nothing can admire. Dryden 
When a capuchin, that was thought proof againft bribes, 
had undertaken to carry on the work, he died a little after. 

2. It has either to or againjl before the power to be refilled.^ 

Imagin’d wife, 

Conftant, mature, proof againft all affaults. Milton 

Deep in the fnowy Alps, a lump of ice 
By froft was harden’d to a mighty price; 

Proof to the fun it now fecurely lies, 

And the warm dog-ftar's h<*teft rage defies. Addifon. 

1 he God of day, J 

To make him proof againjl the burning ray. 

His temples with celeftial ointment wet! ’ Addifa, 
Proo'fless. adj [from proof] Unproved; wanting evidence' 
Some were fo mamfeftly weak and proofteft, that he muft 
be a very courteous adversary, that can grant them. Boyle 
lo Prop. v.a. [proppen, Dutch.] ; 

1. To fupport by fomething placed under or againft, 

What we by day & 

Lop overgrown, or prop, or bind. 

One night derides. 

To fupport by ftanding under or againft. niltm. 

■ Like thefe earth unfupported keeps its place, 
i hough no fixt bottom profs the weighty mafs. Creech. 
n nows die growing mafs fupply, 

As tt m ° u f ains f ro P th ’ incumbent Iky; 

As Atlas fix d each hoary pile appears. * p 0 p c 


Davies* 
Milton 8 


Waller . 


I 5 R O 

3 * To fuftain; to fupporti ' • ■ ' • 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period, which 
to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf upon thofti 
few fupports that are left me; ' Pope, 

Prop. n.f. [proppe, Dutch.] A fupport; a flay; that oii 
which any thing refls. 

The boy was the very ftaff of my age, my very prop. Sha. 

You take my houfe, when you do take the prop 
That doth fuftain my houfe ; you take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. : Shakefp . 
Some plants creep along the ground, or wind about other 
trees or props, and cannot fupport themfelves. Bacon. 

That he might on many props repofe. 

He ftrengths his own, and who his part did take. Danish 
Again, if by the body’s prop we fland. 

If on the body's life, her life depend; 

As Meleager’s on the fatal brand, 

The body’s good fhe only would intend. 

Faiteft unfupported flower 
From her beft prop fo far. 

The current of his vidl’ries found no flop. 

Till Cromwell came, his party’s chiefeft prop. 

’Twas a conliderable time before the great fragments that 
fell refted in a firm pofture ; for the props and flays. Whereby 
they leaned one upon another, often failed. BurneL 

The props return 

Into thy houfe, that bore the burden’d vines; Dryden „ 

Pro'pagable. adj. [from propagate.] Such as may be fpread j 
fuch as may be continued by fucceflion. 

Such creatures as are produced each by its peculiar feed, 
conftitute a diftin& propagable fort of creatures. Boyle. 

To PROPAGATE, v. a. [propago, Latin.] 

1. 'To continue or fpread by generation or fuccefiive pradu£tion < , J 
All that I eat, or drink, or fhall beget; 

Is propagated curfe ! Milton’s Par Lojl, b. x. 

Is it an elder brother’s duty fo 
To propagate his family and name ; 

You would not have yours die and buried with you ? Otway 5 
From hills and dales the cheerful cries rebound; 

P'or echo hunts along, and propagates the found; Dryden4 

To extend; to widen. 

. 1 have upon a high and pleafant hill 
Feign’d fortune to be thron’d : the bafe o’ th’mount 
Is rank’d with all deferts, all kind of natures. 

That labour on the bolom of this fphere 
To propagate their ftates. Shakefp. Timon of Atheris. 

1 o carry on from place to place ; to promote. 

Some have thought the propagating of religion by arms not 
only lawful, but meritorious. Decay of Piety. 

Who are thofe that truth muft propagate. 

Within the confines of my father’s flate. Dryden. 

, wk° feek truth only, and defire to probagate nothing 

eife, freely expofe their principles to the teft. * Locke. 

Becaufe denfe bodies conferve their heat a long, time, and 
the denfeft bodies conferve their heat the longefl, the vibra¬ 
tions of their parts are of a lafting nature; and therefore mav 
be propagated along folid fibres of uniform denfe matter to a 
great diftance, for conveying into the brain the impreflioiis 


2 . 


2 . 


Newton „ 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 

hardly ever 
Glarijfa . 


made upon all the organs of^fenfe. 

4. To encreafe ; to promote. 

_^ riefs of mine own lie heavy in my bread. 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preft 
With more of thine. 

Sootidd w ith his future fame. 

And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. 

5. lo generate. 

Superfluous notions, propagated in fancy, are 
totally eradicated. ” 

To Pro pagate. v. n. To have offspring, 
cu No need that thou 

ohould ft propagate , already infinite, 

Pu m>n d through all numbers abfolute, though one. Milton 
Zi k ® A , T f° K /. *•/ bropagatio, Lat. propagation, Fr. from 
Ce produaion° minUanCe ° f diffufl0n b L Station or fuccef- 

There are r mher at f her ^ creatl 9 n tfian propagation. Hooker: 
as ?mg re inletme beT^ ^ 

all^come bvT !? a ” . nature , a, T Spontaneous generatlonfbut 
par^orne ^ wherein chance hath not the leaft 

DM ftaUr r . D.ay on the Creation, 

UMitakes.of olive trees in plants revive; 

P R OPA U GATo e R r r; thrive. Dryden. 

i ROPA GATOR, n.f [from propagate.] 

1. One who continues by fuccefiive produaiom * 

2. A fpreader; a promoter. 

for S t°he unkvof fhe* moralit >| and a ma rtyr 

A Zee L ' ■?' % Lat 0 To drive forward. ^ ' 

;t0 bcfr0 % tha < «Pr°pelkdout 

Harvey, 
This 


of a vein of the bread, 
20 P 
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PRO 

This Motion, in fome human creatures, may be weak in 
refpeft to the vifcidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and languid 
to propel fo vaft and ponderous a body, with that prodigious 
velocity. Bentley s Sermons. 

To PROPE'ND. v. n. [propendeo , Lat. to hang forwards.] 
To incline to any part; to be difpofed in favour of any thing. 

t My fprightly brethren, I propend to you. 

In refolution to keep Helen {till. Shakefp. 

Prope'ndency. n f. [from propend. - ] 

1. Inclination or tendency of delire to any thing. 

2 . [From propendo , Lat. to weigh. ] Preconfideration ; atten¬ 
tive deliberation ; perpendency. 

An a£t above the animal actings, which are tranlient, and 
admit not of that attention, and propendency of anions. Hale. 

Profe'nse. adj. [ propenfus , Lat.] Inclined ; difpofed. It is 
ufed both of good and bad. 

Women, propenfe and inclinable to holinefs, be otherwife 
edified in good things, rather than carried away as captives. 

Hooker's Preface. 

I have brought fcandal 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver, or fall off, and join with idols. Milton. 

Pr&pe'nsiont. \ n. f. [propenfon , Fr. propenfto , Lat. from 

Propensity. J propenfe .] 

1. Inclination ; difpofition to any thing good or bad. 

Some mifcarriages might efcape, rather through neceffities 
of ft ate, than any propenftty of myfelf to injurioufnefs. K. Char. 

So forcible are our propenfions to mutiny, that we equally 
take occalions from benefits or injuries. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Let there be but propenftty , and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be fedulity and indefatigable induftry. South. 

It requires a critical nicety to find out the genius or the 
propenfions of a child. L'EJlrange. 

The natural propenfion, and the inevitable occalions of com¬ 
plaint, accidents of fortune. Temple. 

He aflifts us with a meafure of grace, fufficient to over¬ 
balance the corrupt propenftty of the will. Rogers. 

2 . Tendency. 

Bodies, that of themfelves have no propenfions to any de¬ 
terminate place, do neverthelefs move conftantly and per¬ 
petually one way. Digby. 

This great attrition muft produce a great propenftty to the 
putrefcent alkaline condition of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

PROPER, adj. [propre , Fr. proprius , Latin.] 

j. Peculiar ; not belonging to more; not common. 

As for the virtues that belong unto moral righteoufnefs and 
honefty of life, we do not mention them, becaufe they are 
not proper unto chriftian men as they are chriftian, but do 
concern them as they are men. Hooker . 

Men of learning hold it for a flip in judgment, when offer 
is made to demonftrate that as proper to one thing, Which 
reafon findeth common unto many. Hooker. 

No fenfe the precious joys conceives. 

Which in her private contemplations be ; 

For then the ravifh’d fpirit the fenfes leaves. 

Hath her own pow’rs, and proper adfions free. Davies. 

Of nought no creature ever formed ought. 

For that is proper to th’ Almighty’s hand. Davies . 

Dufrefnoy’s rules, concerning the pofture of the figures, 
are almoft wholly proper to painting, and admit not any com- 
parifon with poetry. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Outward objects, that are extrinfecal to the mind, and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfecal and proper 
to itfelf, which become alfo objects of its contemplation, are 
the original of all knowledge. Locke. 

2 . Noting an individual. 

A proper name may become common, when given to fe- 
veral beings of the fame kind ; as Caefar. ^ Watts. 

3. One’s own. It is joined with any of the pofleflives : as, my 
proper, their proper. 

The bloody book of law 
You (hall yourfelf read in the bitter letter. 

After your own fenfe ; yea, though our proper ion 
Stood in your action. Shakefp. Othello. 

Court the age 

With fomewhatof your proper rage. . Waller. 

If we might determine it, our proper conceptions would 
be all voted axioms. Glanvil's Scepf. 

Now learn the difference at your proper coft, 

Betwixt true valour and an empty boaft. Dryden. 

4. Natural; original. 

In our proper motion we afcend 
Up to our native feat. Milton. 

5. Fit; accommodated; adapted; fuitable; qualified. 

In Athens all was pleafure, mirth and play. 

All proper to the fpring, and fprightly May. Dryden. 

He is the only proper perfon of all others for an Epic 
poem, who, to his natural endowments of a large invention, 
a ripe judgment, and a ftrong memory, has joined the know¬ 
ledge of the liberal arts. Dryden. 



PRO 

In debility, from great lofs of blood, wine and all alimerf 
that is eafily aflimilated or turned into blood, ar e proper • f ’ 
blood is required to make blood. Arbutb 

6. Exacft ; accurate ; juft. 

7. Not figurative. 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the 1 chaos was divided 
they lignified by dark names, which we have expreffed in 
their plain and proper terms. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

8. It feems in Shakefpeare to fignify, mere ; pure. 

See thyfelf, devil; 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakefp. King Lear. 

9. [Propre, Fr.] Elegant; pretty. 

Mofes was a proper child. Heb. xi. 2? 

10. Tall; lufty ; handlome with bulk. 

At laft file concluded with a figh, thou waft the properell 
man in Italy. Shakefp. 

A proper goodly fox was carrying to execution. L'EJlrange. 

Properly. adv. [from proper.] 

1. Fitly; fuitably. 

2. In a ftri£t fenfe. 

What dies but what has life 

And fin? the body properly hath neither. Milton. 

The miferies of life are not properly owing to the unequal 
diftribution of things. Swift. 

There is a fenfe in which the works of every man, good 
as well as bad, are properly his own. Rogers. 

Pro'perness. n.f. [from proper.'] 

1. The quality of being proper. 

2. Tallnefs. 

Pro perty. n.f. [from proper.] 

1. Peculiar quality. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which being no 
where found but in fermons, maketh them effe&ual to lave 
fouls ? Hooker, b. v.f. 22. 

A fecondary effential mode, is any attribute of a thing, 
which is not of primary confideration, and is called a 
property. Watts. 

2 . Quality; difpofition. 

’Tis conviction, not force, that muft induce affent; and 
fure the logick of a conquering lword has no great property 
that way; lilence it may, but convince it cannot. D. of Piet. 

It is the property of an old finner to find delight in reviewing 
his own villanies in others. South's Sermons. 

3. Right of poffefiion. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, fprung from 
the fame original, and were to defcend by the fame rules. Locke. 

Property, whofe original is from the right a man has to 
ufe any of the inferior creatures, for fubfiftence and comfort, 
is for the foie advantage of the proprietor, fo that he may 
even deftroy the thing that he has property in. 

4. Pofleflion held in one’s own right. 

For numerous bleflings yearly fhow’r’d. 

And property with plenty crown’d, 

Accept our pious praife> 

5. The thing polfefled. 

’Tis a thing impoflible 
I fhould love thee but as a property. 

No wonder fuch men are true to a government, where li¬ 
berty runs fo high, where property is fo well fecured. Swift. 

6. Nearnefs or right. I know not which is the fenfe in the fol¬ 
lowing lines. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care 
Propinquity, and pr operty of blood. 

And as a ftraneer to my heart and me. 

Hold thee. “ Shahfp. King Liar. 

7. Something ufeful; an appendage. 

I will draw a bill of properties, fuch as our play wants. 

Shakefp. Midfummer s Night's Dream. 

The purple garments raife the lawyer’s fees. 

High pomp and ftate are ufeful properties. _ Dryden. 
Greenfield was the name of the property man in that time, 
who furnifhed implements for the actors. °P e ‘ 

8. Property for propriety. Any thing peculiarly adapted 

Our poets excel iff grandity and gravity 
property , in quicknefs and briefnefs. 

To Prope'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inveft with qualities. 

His rear’d arm 

Crefted the world ; his voice was property d ^ 

As all the tuned fpheres. Shakefp. Ant. an * P 

2. To feize or retain as fomething owned, or in whic on 
a right; to appropriate; to hold. T his word is no 

ufed in either meaning. 

His large fortune 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All forts of hearts. Shahfp. T, 

They have here propertied me, keep me in darKne , 
do all they can to face me out of my wits. 

I am too highborn to be propertied, %/,#. 

To be a fecondary at controul. Sh k y R0 JiA'^- 
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Propha'sis. n.f [irgo<pdc&l$.i In medicine, a foreknowledge 
of difeafes. 

ProPHE'cy. n.f. [frfoty'vMoo ; propbetie, Fr.] A declaration 
of fomething to come; prediction. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakefp. 

Poets may boaft 

Their work (hall with the world remain 5 
Both bound together, live or die. 

The verfes and the prophecy. Waller. 

Pro'phesier. n.f. [from prophefy.] One who pirophefies; 

To Pro'phesy. v.a. 

1. To predict; to foretell; to prognofticate. 

Miferable England, 

I prophefy the fearful’ft time to thee, 

That ever wretched age hath look’d upon. Shakefp. 

I hate him, for he doth not prophefy good, but evil. 1 Kings. 
The Lord fent me to prophefy, againft this houfe, all the 
words that ye have heard. Jer. xxvi. 12. 

2. Toforefhow. 

Methought thy very gait did prophefy 
A royal noblenefs. Shakefp. King Lear, 

To Pro'phesy. v. n. 

1. To utter predictions. 

Strange fcreams of death, 

And prophefying with accents terrible 

Of dire combuftion. Shakefp. 

Receiv’d by thee, I prophefy, my rhimes, 

Mix’d with thy works, their life no bounds fhall fee. Tick. 

2. To preach. A fcriptural fenfe. 

Piophefy unto the wind, prophefy, fon of man. Ezekieh 
The elders of the Jews builded, and profpered through the 
prophefying of Haggai. Efra vi. 14. 

PROPHET, n.f. [prophete , Fr. TTgotydry?.] 

1. One who tells future events; a prediCter ; a foreteller. 

Ev’ry flower 

Did as a prophet weep what it fore fa w, 

In HeCtor’s wrath. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Jefters oft prove prophets. Shakefp. King Lear. 

O prophet of glad tidings ! finifher 
Of utmoft hope ! Milton. 

He lov’d fo faft, 

As if he fear’d each day wou’d be her laft 5 
T00 true a prophet to forefee the fate. 

That fhould fo foon divide their happy ftate. Dryden. 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the 
man. Locke . 

2. One of the facred writers empowered by God to foretell fu¬ 
turity. 

His champions are the prophets and apoftles. Shakefp. 
ProVhetess. n.f. [prophetejfe, Fr. from prophet.] A woman 
that foretells future events. 

He fhall fplit thy very heart with forrow. 

And fay poor Marg’ret was a prophetefs. Shakefp. 

That it is confonant to the word of God, fo in finging to 
anfwer, the practice of Miriam the prophetefs, when fhe an- 
fwered the men in her fong, will approve. Peacham. 

If my love but once were crown’d 
Fair prophetefs, my grief would ceafe. Prior . 

Prophetical. \ ad >' U> ri >P h “ ! 9«h Fr. from prophet.] 

1. Forefeeing or foretelling future events. 

Say, why 

Upon this blafted heath you flop our vfay, 

With fuch prophetick greeting. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The counfel of a wife and then prophetical friend was for¬ 
gotten. Wotton. 

Some perfumes procure prophetical dreams. Bacon. 

’Till old experience do attain 

To fomething like prophetick ftrain. Milton. 

Some famous prophetick pictures reprefent the fate of Eng¬ 
land by a mole, a creature blind and bufy, fmooth and de¬ 
ceitful, continually working under ground, but now and then 
to be difcerned in the furface. Stillingfeet. 

No arguments made a ftronger impreflion on thefe Pagan 
converts, than the predictions relating to our Saviour in thofe 
old prophetick writings depofited among the hands of the greateft 
enemies to chriftianity, and owned by them to have been ex¬ 
tant many ages before his appearance. Addifon. 

2. It has of before the thing foretold. 

The more I know, the more my fears augment, 

} And fears are oft prophetick of th’ event. Dryden. 

Prophe tically, adv. [from prophetical.] With knowledge 
of futurity ; in manner of a prophecy. 

He is fo prophetically proud of an heroical cudgelling, that 
he raves in faying nothing. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

This great fuccefs among Jews and Gentiles, part of it 
hiftorically true at the compiling of thefe articles, and part 
of it prophetically true then, and fufilled afterward, was a moft 
effectual argument to give authority to this faith. Hammond. 
She iigh’d, and thus prophetically fp>ok.Q. Dryden. 

Io Pro'phetize. v.n. [prophetifer, Fr. from prophet.] To 
give predictions. 
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Nature elfe hath conference 
With profound fleep, and fo doth warning fend 
By prophetizing dreams. DaniePs Civil War 0 

Prophyla'ctick. adj. jVg>o(puAax 7 txo'?, from 7rgo(pvXd(r<ru.] 
Preventive; prefervative. 

Medicine is diftributed into prophylaftick, or the art of pre- 
ferving health; and therapeutick, or the art of reftoring 
health. Watts's Logick. 

Propinquity, ft. f [propinquitas, Lat.] 

1. Nearnefs; proximity; neighbourhood. 

They draw the retina nearer to the cryftalline humour, and 
by their relaxation fuffer it to return to its natural diftance 
according to the exigency of the objeCt, in refpeCt of diftance 
or propinquity. Ray on the Creation , 

2. Nearnefs of time. 

Thereby was declared the propinquity of their deflations, 
and that their tranquillity was of no longer duratiofi, than 
thofe foon decaying fruits of fummer. Brown. 

3. Kindred ; nearnefs of blood. 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. 

Propinquity , and property of blood. 

And as a ftranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee. ^ Shakefp. King Lear. 

Propi'tiable. adj [from propitiate.] Such as may be in¬ 
duced to favour ; fuch as may be made propitious. 

To PROPI'TIATE. v. a. [propitio, Lat.] To induce to 
favour; to gain ; to conciliate ; to' make propitious. 

You, her prieft, declare 
What offerings may propitiate the fair; 

Rich orient pearl, bright ft ones that ne’er decay, 

Or polifh’d lines which longer laft than they. Waller . 

They believe the affairs of human life to be managed by 
certain fpirits under him, whom they endeavour to propitiate 
by certain rites. Stillingfeet. 

Vengeance fhall piirfue the inhuman coaft, 

’Till they propitiate thy offended ghoft. Dryden. 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage. 

The God propitiate * and the peft a flu age. Pope. 

Propitia'tion. n. f. [propiciation, Fr. from propitiate.] 

1. The a&of making propitious. 

2. The attonement; the offering by which propitioufilefs is 
obtained. 

He is the propitiation for the fins of the whole world, i Jo. 
Prop iti a Tor. n. f [from propitiate.] One that propitiates. 
Propi'tiatory. adj. [propiciatoire, Fr. from propitiate.] Ha¬ 
ving the power to make propitious. 

Is not this more than giving God thanks for their virtues, 
when a propitiatory facrifice is offered for their honour ? Stilling. 
Propi'tious. adj. [prapitius, Lat. propice, Fr.] Favourable ; 
kind. 

T’ affuage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 

I mean to fing the pralfes of thy name. Spenfef. 

Let not my words offend thee. 

My maker, he propitious while I fpeak ! Milton . 

Indulgent God ! propitious pow’r to Troy, 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to deftroy. Dryden 

Would but thy After Marcia be propitious 
To thy friend’s vows Addin'i Cat,. 

Ere Phoebus rofe, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n Pope's R a p e 0 f the Lock. 

Propitiously, adv. [from propitious.] Favourably; kindly. 
So when a mufe propitioufy invites. 

Improve her favours, and indulge her flights. Rofcemmon. 
Propitiousness. n.f. [hompropitious.\ Favourablenefs ; 

kindnefs. 9 

All thefe joined with the propitioufnefs of climate to that 
fort of tree and the length of age it lhall Hand and grow, 
may produce an oak. Temtle 

Proplasm. n.f [tt£o and 7rAacr^a.] Mould; matrix. P *'' 

as P ro P la f ms or moulds to the matter 
which fo filled them, limited and determined its dimenfions 
and figure. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

The art of maki "S 

Propo nent. n. f. [from proponens, Lat.] 
propofal. 

For myfterious things of faith rely 
On the proponent, heaven’s authority. , 

PROPORTION n.f. [proportion, Fr. proportio, Lat.] 

I. Comparative relation of one thing to another ; ratio 

Let any man’s wifdom determine by leffening the territory 
and increafing the number of inhabitants, what proportion is 

Sf, e i 0 „ te of a region in fuch a manner, that 

the land fhall be neither too narrow for thofe whom it feedeth, 
nor capable of a greater multitude. Ralei h 

By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 

ion that lies linnn J __ P 


One that makes a 


Dryden. 


tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons. 
Things nigh equivalent and neighb’ring value 
By lot are parted ; but high heav’n thy fhare. 

In equal balance weigh’d ’gainft earth and hell, 
rlnjgs up the adverfe fcale, and fhuns proportion. 


Taylor. 


Prior. 

Settled 
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. Settled relation of comparative quantity ; equal degree? 

Greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defires, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it is acknowledged to have, though 
every little trouble lets us on work to get rid of it. Locke. 

He mull: be little (killed in the world, who thinks that 
men’s talking much or little (hall hold proportion only to their 
knowledge. Locke. 

Several iiatlons are recovered out of their ignorance, in 
proportion as they converfe more or lefs with thole of the re¬ 
formed churches. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

In proportion as this refolution grew, the terrors before us 
feemed to vanilh. Tatler, N Q -8i. 

3. Harmonick degree. 

His volant touch 

Inftindt through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

4 >Jt Symmetry ; adaptation of one to another. 

It mull be mutual in proportion due 
Gdv’11 and receiv’d. Milton. 

No man of the prefent age is equal in the firength, propor¬ 
tion and knitting of his limbs to the Hercules of Farnefe. 

Dry deal’s Dufrcfnoy. 

The proportions are fo well obferved, that nothing appears 
to an advantage, or diftinguiihes itfelf above the reft. Addif. 

Harmony, with ev’ry grace. 

Plays in the fair proportions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 

5. Form ; fize. 

All things receiv’d, do fuch proportion take, 

As thofe things have, wherein they are receiv’d ; 

So little glalfes little faces make, 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are weav’d. Davies . 

To Proportion. v. a. [proporiionner, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To adjuft by comparative relation. 

Meafure is that which perfedteth all things, becaufe every 
thing is for lbme end ; neither can that thing be available to 
any end, which is not proportionable thereunto : and to pro¬ 
portion as well exceffes as defedls, are oppofite. Hooker. 

Till body up to fpirit work, in bounds 
Proportion’d to each kind. Milton. 

In the lofs of an objedt, we do not proportion our grief to 
the real value it bears, but to the value our fancies fet upon 
it. Addifons Spell at or , N° 256. 

2. To form fymmetricaJly. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault, quickly to 
be difeovered by thefenfes; yet altogether feemed not to make 
up that harmony that Cupid delights in. Sidney. 

Propo'rtionable. adj. [from proportion.] Adjufted by com¬ 
parative relation ; fuch as is fit. 

His commandments are not grievous, becaufe he offers us 
an affiilance proportionable to the difficulty. Tillotfon. 

It was enlivened with an hundred and twenty trumpets, af- 
fifted with a proportionable number of other inftruments. Add. 

Propo'rtionaely. adv. [from proportion .] According to 

proportion ; according to comparative relations. 

The mind ought to examine all the grounds of probability, 
and upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it pro- 
portionably to the preponderancy of the greater grounds of 
probability, on one fide or the other. Locke . 

The parts of a great thing are great, and there are propor¬ 
tionally large eftates in a large country. Arbuthnot. 

Though religion be more eminently neceffary to thofe in 
Rations of authority, yet thefe qualities are proportionally con¬ 
ducive to publick happinefs in every inferior relation. Rogers. 

Propo'rtional. adj. [proportioned Fr. from proportion.'] 
Having a fettled comparative relation ; having a certain de- 
• gree of any quality compared with fomething elfe. 

As likely tailing to attain 
Proportional afeent, which cannot be 
But to be gods or angels. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Four numbers are laid to be proportional , when the firft 
containeth, or is contained by the fecond, as often as the 
third containeth, or is contained by the fourth. Cocker. 

If light be fwifter in bodies than in vacuo in the proportion 
of the fines which meafure the refradlion of the bodies, the 
forces of the bodies to reflea and refraa light, are very nearly 
proportional to the denfities of the fame bodies. Newton. 

Proportion a'lity. n.f. [from proportional.] The quality 
of being proportional. 

All fenfe, as grateful, dependeth upon the equality or the 
proportionality of the motion or impreffion made. Grew. 

Proportionally, adv. [from proportional.] In a Hated 
degree. 

if thefe circles, whilft their centres keep their diftances 
and pofitions, could be made lefs in diameter, their interfer¬ 
ing one with another, and by confequence the mixture of the 
heterogeneous rays would be proportionally diminiihed. Newt. 

Propo rtionate, adj. [from proportion.] Adjufted to fome- 
thing elfe, according to a certain rate or comparative relation. 

The connexion between the end and any means is ade¬ 
quate, but between the end and means proportionate. Grew. 

1 The ufe of fpedtacles, by an adequate connection of truths, 

. save men occafion to think of microscopes and telefcopes ; 
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but the invention of burning glaffes depended on a trot 
donate ; for that figure, which contradts the fpecies of a 1 * 
body, that is, the rays by which it is feen, will, i n the 
proportion, contraft the heat wherewith the rays are a * 
companies ' Grcw’ s Cofmil 

In the itate of nature, one man comes by no abfolute 
power, to ufe a criminal according to the paffion or .heats of 
his own will; but only to rctribute to him, fo farascon- 
fcience dictates, what is proportionate to his .trapfgreflion.L^' 
To Proportionate, v. a, [from proportion.] To'adjuft’ 
according to fettled rates, to fomething elfe. J * 

The parallelifin and due proportionated inclination' of the 
axis of the earth. Mores Divine Dialogues. 

Since every Angle particle hath an innate gravitation toward 
all others, proportionated by matter and difiance, it evidently 
appears, that the outward atoms of the chaos would necefia- 
rily tend inwards, and defeend from all quarters towards the 
middle of the whole fpace. Bentley s Sermons. 

PropoRtionateneSs. n.f. [from proportionate.] The itate 
of being by comparifon adjufted. 

By this congruity of-thofe faculties to their proper objects, 
and by the fitnefs and proportionatenefs of thefe objective im- 
preffions upon their refpedive faculties, accommodated to 
their reception, the fenfible nature hath fo much of percep¬ 
tion, as is neceffary for its fenfible being. Hale. 

Proposal, n.f. [from propofe.] 

1. Scheme or defign propounded to confideration or acceptance. 

If our propofals once again were heard, 

We fhould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

The work, you mention, will fufficiently recommend it¬ 
felf, when your name appears with the propofals. Add. to Po. 

2. Offer to the mind. . 

Upon the propofal of an agreeable object, a man’s choice 
will rather incline him to accept than refufe it. South. 

This truth is not likely to be entertained readily upon the 
firft: propofal. Atterbury. 

To PROPO'SE. v. a. [ propdfer , Fr. propono , Lat.J To offer 
to the confideration. 

Raphael to Adam’s doubt propos’d , 

Benevolent and facil thus reply’d. Milton. 

My defign is to treat only of thofe, who have chief! y pro- 
pofed to themfelves the latter as the principal reward of their 
labours. Tatler , N° 81. 

In learning any thing, there fliould be as little as poflible 
firft: propofed to the mind at once, and that being underftood, 
proceed then to the next adjoining part. Watts. 

To Propose, v.n. To lay fchemes. Not in ufe. 

Run thee into the parlour. 

There (halt thou find my coufin Beatrice, 

Propofing with the prince and Claudio. Shakefp. 

Propo'ser. n. f [from propofe.] One that offers any thing to 
confideration. 

Faith is the affent to any propofition, not made out by the 
deductions of reafon, but upon the credit of the propofr, as 
coming from God. Locke. 

He provided a ftatute, that whoever propofed any altera¬ 
tion to be made, fhould do it with a rope about his neck; if 
the matter propofed were generally approved, then it fliould 
pafs into a law ; if it went in the'negative, the propfer to 
be immediately hanged. Swift. 

Proposition, n.f. [propofition, Fr. propoftio, Lat.] 

j. A fentence in which any thing is affirmed or decreed. 

Chryfippus, labouring how to reconcile thefe two pro pofitions, 
that all things are done by fate, and yet that fomething is in 
our own power, cannot extricate himfelf. Hammond. 

The compounding of the reprefentation of things, with an 
affirmation or negation, makes a propofition. Hale. 

2 . Propofal; offer of terms. 

The enemy fent propoftions , fuch as upon delivery of a 
itrong fortified town, after a handfome defence, are dually 
granted. Clarendon. 

Propositional. adj. [from propofition.] Confidered as a 
propofition. . . . 

If it has a Angular fubjedt in its pi opofitional fenfe,^ it is a l¬ 
ways ranked with univerfals. Watts s LdgicL 

To PROPOU'ND. v. a. [propono, Lat.J 

1. To offer to confideration ; to propofe. 

The parli’ment, which now is held, decreed , 

Whatever pleas’d the king but to propound. . . A 

To leave as little as I may unto fancy, which is wd an^ 
irregular, I will propound a rule. 

Dar’fi thou to the foil of God propound 
Toworfhipthel 

The greateft ftranger mud propound the argument. ^ 

The arguments, which chriftianity propounds to \r Q)U 

fonable encouragements to bear fufferings patiently. 1 

2 . To offer ; to exhibit. 

A fpirit rais’d from depth of under-ground. 

That fhall make anfwer to fuch queftions, Shakefp * 

As by your grace fhall be propounded him. 

Propou'nder. n.f [froim propound.] He that propouti *> 

that offers j pi'opofer. Pro pri'e'taRV. 
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Proprietary, n.f [ proprletalre , Fr. from propriety.] Pof- 
feffor in his own right. 

’Tis a great miftake to think ourfelves ftewards iii fome of 
God’s gifts, and proprietaries in others : they are all equally 
to be employed, according to the defignation of the donor. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Proprietary, adj. Belonging to a certain owner. 

Though ilieep, which are proprietary , are feldom marked, 
yet they are not apt to itraggle. Grew’s Cofmol. 

Proprietor, n.f [from proprius, Lat.J A poffeffor in his 
own right. 

Man, by being mailer of himfelf, and proprietor of his own 
perfon, and the adtions or labour of it, had (till in himfelf 
the great foundation of property. Locke'. 

Though they are fcattered on the wings of the morning, 
and remain in the uttermoft parts of the fea, even there ihali 
his right hand fetch them out, and lead them home to their 
ancient proprietor. Rogers. 

Proprietress, n.f [from proprietor.] A female poffeffor 
in her own right; a mifirefs. 

A big-bellied bitch borrowed another bitch’s kennel to lay 
her burthen in ; the proprieti efs demanded poffeffion, but the 
other begged her excufe. L’EJlrange . 

PROPRI'ETY. n. f [ propriete , Fr. proprietas, Lat.J 

1. Peculiarity of poffeffion ; exclufive right. 

You that have promis’d to yourfelves propriety in love. 
Know womens hearts like ilraws do move. Suckling. 

Benefit of peace, and vacation for piety, render it necef¬ 
fary by laws to {eeuxe propriety. - Hammond. 

Hail wedded love ! myfterious law, true fource 
Of human offspring, foie propriety 

In Paradife ! of all things common elfe. Milton . 

They fecure propriety and peace. Dry den'. 

To that we owe not only the fafety of our perfons and the 
propriety of our polfeffions, but our improverfrent in the feve- 
ral arts. Atterbury. 

2. Accuracy; juftnefs. 

Common ufe, that is the rule of propriety , affords fome 
aid to fettle the fignification of language. Locke. 

Propt, for propped, [from prop.] Suftained by fome prop. 

See in her cell fad Eloifa Spread, 

Propt in fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. PopL 

To PROPU'GN. v. a. [propugno, Lat.J To defend ; to 
vindicate. 

Thankfulnefs is our meet tribute to thofe facred champions 
for propugning of our faith. Hammond. 

Propugna'tion. n. f [propugnatio, from propugno, Latin. J 
Defence. 

What propugnation is in one man’s valour, 

To itand the puih and enmity of thofe 

This quarrel would excite ? Shakefp. Troil us and Creffda. 

Propu'gner. n.f. [from prepugn.] A defender. 

So zealous propugners are they of their native creed, that 
they are importunately diligent to inftrudt men in it, and in 
all the little fophiffries for defending it. G ,v. of the Tongue. 

Propulsion, n.f. [propulj.us, Lat.J The afl of driving for¬ 
ward. 

Joy worketh by propulfi n of the moifture of the brain, 
when the Spirits dilate and occupy more room. Bacon. 

The evanefeent folid and fluid will fcarce differ, and the ex¬ 
tremities of thofe fmail canals will by propulfv.n be carried off 
with the fluid continually. ' Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Prore. n.Ji [prora^ Lat.J The prow; the forepart of the 
fhip. A poetical word ufed for a rhyme. 

There no veffel, with vermilion prore. 

Or bark of traffick, glides from ihore to ihore. Pope. 

Prorogation, n.f. [prorogatio, from prorogo, Lat. proroga¬ 
tion, Fr.J 

1. Continuance; itate of lengthening out to a difiant time ; 
prolongation. 

The fulnefs and effluence of man’s enjoyments in the itate 
of innocence, might feem to leave no place for hone, in re- 
fpedt of any farther addition, but only of the prorogation and 
future continuance of what already he poffeffed. South. 

1. Interruption of the feffion of parliament by the regal autho¬ 
rity. 

It would feem extraordinary, if an inferior court fliould 
take a matter out of the hands of the high court of parlia¬ 
ment, during a prorogatln. Swift. 

Io Proro'gue. v. a. [prorogo, Lat. proroger, Fr.J 

1. To protrait; to prolong. 

He tr r.gued his government, ilill threatning to difmifs 
himfelf from publick cares. Dryden. 

2* Fo put off; to delay. 

My life were better ended by their hate. 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. Shakefp. 

3- I o interrupt the feffion of parliament to a difiant time. 

By the king’s authority alone, they are affembled, and by 
him alone are they prorogued and diffolved, but each houfe 
may adjourn itfelf. Bacon. 

Roru'ption. n.f. [proruptus, from prorumpo, Lat.] The adt 
or burfting out. 


Others ground this difruption upon their continued or pro¬ 
tracted time of delivery, whereat, excluding but one a day, 
the latter brood impatient by a forcible proruption anticipates 
their period of exclufion. Brozvn’s Vulgar Err curs. 

Prosa'ick. adj. [profaique, Fr. profaicus , from profa, Lat.J 
Belonging to profe ; refembling profe. 

To PROSCRIBE, v. a. [proferibo, Lat.] 

1. To cenfure capitally ; to doom to deitruition. 

Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, through the malice of the 
peers, was banifhed the realm, and proferibed. Spenfer . 

I hid for thee 

Thy murder of thy brother, being fo brib’d. 

And writ him in the lift of my prferib’d 

After thy fait. Benj. Johnfon , 

Follow’d and pointed .at by fools and boys. 

But dreaded and proferib’d by men of fenfe. Rofcommon , 

Some utterly profc> ibe the name of chance, as a word of 
impious and profane fignification ; and indeed if taken by us 
in that fenfe, in which it was ufed by the heathen, fo as to 
make any thing cafual, in refpect of God himfelf, their ex¬ 
ception ought juftly to be admitted. South’s Sermons „ 

2. To interdiit. Not in ufe. 

He fhall be found. 

And taken dr proferib’d this happy ground. Dryden. 

Proscri'ber. n. f [from' projeribe. J One that dooms to de- 
ffruition. 

The triumvir and proferiber had defeended to us in a more 
hideous form, if the emperor had not taken care to make 
friends of Virgil and Horace. Dryden. 

Proscri ption. n.f., [proferiptio, Lat.J Doom to death or 
confifcation. 

You took his voice who fhould be prickt to die. 

In our black fentence and profa iption. Shakefp . 

Sylla’s old troops 

Are needy and poor ; and have but left t’ expe£l 
From Catiline new bills and new proferipiions. B. J hnf. 
For the title of prferiptim or forfeiture, the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and jufticed himfelf. Bacon . 

Prose, n.f [proj'e,hr. profa, Lat.J Language not reftrained 
to harmonick founds or fet number of fyllables; difeourfe 
not metrical. 

Things unattempted yet in profe or rh’ime/ Milton . 

The reformation of profe was owing to Boccace, who is 
the ffandard oPpurity in the Italian tongue, though many 
of his pbrafes are become obfolete. Dryden . 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better than 
a proje writer, as his deferiptions are often more diff ufe. Add* 

Profe men alofie for private ends, 

I thought, foifook their ancient friends. Prior „ 

I will be ilill your friend in profe : 

Efieem and friendihip to exprefs,’ 

Will not require poetick dfefV. Swift. 

My head ahd heart thus flowing through my quill, 

Verfe man and profe man, term me which you will. Pope „ 

To PRO'SECU FE. V. a. [ profequor , projecutus , Lat.J 

1. To perfue ; to continue endeavours after any thino-. 

lam belov’d of beauteous Hermia, 

Why fhould not I then proj'ecute my right ? Shakefp. 

I mud not omit a father’s timely care. 

To profecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranfom. Milton’s Agonifles. 

He profecuted this purpoie with ftrength of argument and 
clofe reafoning, without incoherent fallies. Locke. 

2. To continue ; to carry on. 

The fame reafons, which induced you to entertain this 

Hayward* 


Daniel. 
reafon ta 
Clarendori. 

Dryden » 


war, will induce you alfo to profecute the fame. 

All refolute to profecute their ire. 

Seeking their own and country’s caufe to free. 

He infefted Oxford, which gave them the more 
profecute the fortifications. 

With louder cries 

She profecytes her griefs, and thus replies. 

3. To proceed in confideration or difquifition of any thino-; 

It were an infinite labour to proj'ecute thofe things, fo far as 
they might be exemplified in religious and civil adtions. 

Hooker , b. iv.f t. 

4. To perfue by law ; to fue criminally. 

5. To profecute differs from to pcrfecute: to perfecute always im¬ 
plies fome cruelty, malignity or injuftice ; to profecute , is to 
proceed by legal meafures, either with or without juft caufe- 

Prosecution, n.f. [from profecute.] 

1. Perfuit; endeavour to carry on. 

Many offer at the effeits of friendfhip, but they do not 
laft; they are promifing in the beginning, but they fail, 
jade, and tire in the pr jecution. South 

Their jealoufy of the Britiih power, as well as their profe- 
cutions of commerce and purfuits of univerfal monarchy, will 
fix them in their averfions towards us. Addifon . 

2. Suit againil a man in a criminal caufe. J 

Prosecutor, n.f. [from projecute.j One that carries on any 

thing; a perfuer of any purpofe ; one who perfues another 
by law in a criminal caufe. 

20 0* Prose'lyts, 
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PrO'selyte. n, f. [n(jQ<rYiKv\(& > profeliteyYi.] A convert; 
one brought over to a new opinion. 

He that faw hell in’s melancholy dream. 

Scar’d from his fins, repented in a fright, 

Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d profelyte. Cleavelancl. 
Men become profeflors and combatants for thofe opinions 
they were never convinced of, nor profclytes to. Locke. 

Where’er you tread, 

Millions of prftelytes behind are led. 

Through crowds of new-made converts dill you go. Granv, 
What numbers of profelytes may we not expect. Addijon. 

To Pro'selyte. v. a. To convert. A bad word. 

. Men of this temper cut themfelves off from the opportu¬ 
nities of profelyting others, by averting them from their com¬ 
pany. Government of the Tongue. 

Prose min action, n.f. [profemino, profeminatus, Lat.] Pro¬ 
pagation by feed. 

Touching the impoflibility of the eternal fucceflion of men, 
animals or vegetables by natural propagation or profeminatlon , 
the reafons thereof (hall be delivered. Hale. 

Proso'dian. n. f. [from profody .] One fkilled in metre or 
profody. 

Some have been fo bad profodians, as from thence to derive 
malum, becaufe that fruit was the firft occafion of evil. Brown. 

PROSODY. 7 i. f. [profodie , Fr. 7 r‘(jocr(d 2 io&.] The part of 
grammar which teaches the found and quantity of lyllables, 
and the meafures of verfe. 

Prosopopoeia, n. f. [irgovuTroTroux. ; profopojee, Fr.] Per- 
fonification ; figure by which things are made perfons. 

1 hefe reafons are pathetically urged, and admirably raifed 
by the profepopceia of nature fpeaking to her children. Dryden. 

PRO'SPECT. n. f. [ profpettus , Lat.J 

1. View of fomething diftant. 

Eden and all the coaft in profpedi lay. Milton. 

The Jews being under the ceconomy of immediate revela¬ 
tion, might be fuppofed to have had a freer profpedi into that 
heaven, whence their law defcended. Decay of Piety. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; a little 
burning felt pufhes us more powerfully, than greater pleafures 
in profpedi allure. Locke. 

2. Place which affords an extended view. 

Him God beholding from his profpedi high, 

Wherein pad, prefent, future he beholds ? 

Thus fpake. y MiltonS Par. Loft, b. iii. 

3. Series of objedls open to the eye. 

There is a very noble projpedl from this place : on the one 
fide lies a vaft extent of feas, that runs abroad further than the 
eye can reach : juft oppofite ftands the green promontory of 
Surrentum, and on the other fide the whole circuit of the bay 
of Naples. Addifon. 

4. Object of view. 

Man to himfelf 

Is a large profpedi, rais’d above the level 

Of his low creeping thoughts. Denham. 

Prefent, fad profpedi ! can he ought defcry, 

But what affedls his melancholy eye; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaft. Prior. 

5. View into futurity : oppofed to retrofpedb. 

To be king, 

Stands not within the projpedl of belief. 

No more than to be Cawdor. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To him, who hath a profpedi of the different ftate of per¬ 
fect happinefs or mifery, that attends all men after this life, 
the meafures of good and evil are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no profpedi beyond the grave, the inference is 
right; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we fhall die. Locke . 

Againft himfelf his gratitude maintain’d. 

By favours paft, not future profpedls gain’d. Smith. 

6. Regard to fomething future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defigns only for a day, without any profpedi to, or provifion 
for the remaining part of his life. Tillotfon. 

To Prospe'ct. v. a. [profpedlus, Lat ] To look forward. Didl. 

Prospe ctive, adj. [from profpedi.] 

1. Viewing at a diftance. 

2 . Acting with forefight. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumfpeft, in- 
duftrious and profpedlive too in this affair. Child. 

To PRO'SPER. v. a. [ profpero,L ,at.] To make happy; to 
favour. 

Kind gods, forgive 

Me that, 'and profper him. Shakefp. King Lear . 

All things concur to profper our defign ; 

All things to profper any love but mine. Dryden. 

To Pro'sper. v. n. [profperer, Fr.] 

1. To be profperous ; to be lliccefsful. 

My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe, and it fhall profper in the thing whereto I lent it. If. 

This man encreafed by little and little, and things prof- 
pered with him more and more. 2 Mac. vih. 8. 

' Surer to profper, than profperity 
Could have anur’d us. Milton. 

- '- • 7 


2. To thrive; to come forward. 

All things do profper beft, when they'are advanced tn M 
better ; a nurfery of ftocks ought to be in a more bar In 
ground, than that whereunto you remove them. & . 
The plants, which he had fet, did thrive and proffer CoS' 
„ ? he Vlflts h ° w th ^ Paper'd, bud, and bloom. * Mdtm 
Prosperity, n.f [profperitas, Lat. profperitS y ? T .] SucceA* 
attainment of wifhes ; good fortune. * 

Profperity , in regard of our corrupt inclination toabufethe 
bleffings of Almighty God, doth prove a thing dangerous to 
the fouls of men. Hooker, b y. f 

God’s juftice reaps that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles 

Prosperous, adj. [projperus, Lat.] Succefsful; fortunate. 

Your good advice, which ftill hath been both grave * 
And profpercus. Shakejp. Macbeth ■ 

Either ftate to bear profperous or adverfe. Milton. 

May he find 

A happy paflage, and a profp’rous wind. Denham 

Prosperously, adv. [from projperous.] Successfully • for¬ 
tunately. 

Profperrufy I have attempted, and 
With bloody paflage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanuv. 

In 1596, v/as the fecond invafion upon the main territories 
of Spain, projperoufly atchieved by Robert earl of Eflex, in 
confort with the earl of Nottingham. Bacon. 

Thofe, who are profperoufly unjuft, are intitied to panegy- 
rick, but afflicted virtue is ftabbed with reproaches. Dryden. 
Pro'sperousness. n.f. [from profperous.] Profperity. * 
Prospi cience. n.f [from profpicio, Lat.] The ad of look, 
ing forward. 

Prosterna'tion. n.f. [from prof er no, Lat.] Deje&ion; 
depreflion ; ftate of being caft down ; adl of calling down. 
A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are ftirred up a 
fever, watching, and profternatv.n of fpirits. Wij'eman. 

Pro'stethis. n. f. [7r£or*iSY.] In forgery, that which fills up 
what is wanting, as when fiftulous ulcers are filled up with 
flelh. Diet. 

To PRO'STITUTE. v. a. [ profituo , Lat. profituer , Fr.], 

1. To fell to wickednefs ; to expofe to crimes for a reward. It 
is commonly ufed of women fold to whoredom by others ot 
themfelves. 

Do not proftitute thy daughter, to caufe her to be a whore. 

Lev. xix. 29. 

Marrying or projlituting , 

Rape or adultery. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Who fhall prevail with them to do that themfelyes which 
they beg of God, to fpare his people and his heritage, to 
proftitute them no more to their own finifter defigns. D. of Pie. 

Affections, confecrated to children, hufbands, and parents, 
are vilel y pi oftituted and thrown away upon a hand at loo. Add. 

2. To expofe upon vile terms. 

It were unfit, that fo excellent and glorious a reward, as 
the gofpel promifes, fhould ftoop down like fruit upon a full 
laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, 
that heaven fhould be prfituted to flothful men. Tilltjon. 
Prostjtute. adj. [proftitutus, Lat.] Vicious for hire; fold 
to infamy or wickednefs 3 fold to whoredom. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

By floth corrupted, by diforder fed. 

Made bold by want, and profitute for bread. Prior. 

ProVi itute. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A hireling ; a mercenary ; one who is fet to fale. 

At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice, 

Bafe projlitute ! thus doff thou gain thy bread. 

No hireling fhe, no proftitute to praife. 

2. [ Profibula , Lat.] A publick ftrumpet. 

From every point they come, 

Then dread no dearth of prefitutes at Rome. 
Prostitution, n.f. [profitution, Fr. from proftitute.'] 

1. The a£l of fetting to fale; the ftate of being fet to fale. 

2. The life of a publick ftrumpet. m ■ 

An infamous woman, having pafted her youth in a rn°- 
fhamelefs ftate of profitution , now gains her livelihood bv fe- 
ducing others. Addifon’s Spefiaf- 

PROSTRATE, adj. [profratus, Lat. The accent was -for¬ 
merly on the firft fyllable.] 

1. Lying at length. 

Once I faw with dread opprefled 
Her whom I dread ; fo that with prof rate ’lying* ., 

Her length the earth in love’s chief cloathing.drefied. 0an. 

He heard the weftern lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his tow’rs prof rate. 

Before fair Britomart fhe fell prof rate. 

Groveling and prof rate on yon lake of fire. 

2. Lying at mercy. 

Look gracious on thy prof > ate thrall. 

3. Thrown down in humbleft adoration. ( , _> es 

The warning found was no fooner heard, but the cau 
were filled, the pavements covered with bodies V w ia,e ff iert 
walhed with tears of devout joy. * y 0 
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Let us to the place 

Repairing where he judg’d us, prof rate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confefs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. 

While prof rate here in humble grief I he, 

Kind virtuous drops juft gath’ring in my eye. 

To Pro'strate. v. a. [profratus, Lat.] 

To lay flat; to throw down. 

In the ftreets many they flew, and fired divers places, pro- 
Prating two punifies almoft entirely. Hayward. 

J A ftorm that all things doth prof rate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs, 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. . Spenfer. 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants againft fhe winds, 
hTore they come too fiercely, and in a moment prof rate a 
whole year’s labour. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

The drops falling thicker, fafter, and with greater force, 
beating down the fruit from the trees, prf rating and laying 
corn growing in the fields. Woodward’s Nat. Hif. 

2 r Se prof erner , Fr.] To throw down in adoration. 

L Some have prof rated themfelves an hundred times' in the 
day, and as often in the night. Duppa . 

Prostration, n.f. [projler nation, Fr, from prof rate.'] 

X. The aft of falling down in adoration. 

Nor is only a refolved prof ration unto antiquity, a power¬ 
ful enemy unto knowledge, but any confident adherence unto 
authority. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The worfnip of the Gods had been kept up in temples, 
with altars, images, facrifices, hymns and prof rations. Stilling. 

The tiuths, they had fubferibed to in fpeculation, they 
reverted by a brutifh fenfelefs devotion, managed with a 
Greater pr Jlration of reafon than of body. South’s Sermons. 

2 . & Deje£tion ; depreflion. 

A fudden prof ration of ftrength of weaknefs attends this 
colick. Arbuthnot. 

Prosty'le. n.f [profyle, Fr. 7r^oYuA(^.] A uuilding that has 
only pillars in the front. # Dific 

Prosy'llogism. ri.f. [pro znd fyllogifm.~\ _ 

A profyllogifm is when two or more fyllogifms are fo con- 
fiedled together, that . the conclufion of the former is the 
major or the minor of the following. Watts. 

Prota'sis. n.f. [ protdfe , Fr. tt gbrccris.] 

1. A maxim or propofition. 

2. In the ancient drama, the firft part of a comedy or tragedy 

that explains the argument of the piece. Didh 

ProTA'tick. n.f. [protatique,Fr. 7 rqora,rUog.] 

There are protatick perfons in the ancients, whom they ufe 
in their plays to hear or give the relation. Dryden. 

To PROTE’CT. v. a. [protedfus, Lat. proteger, Fr.] To 
defend ; to cover from evil; to fliield. 

The king 

Had virtuous uncles to protedi his grace. Shakefp. 

Leave not the faithful fide. 

That gave thee tfeing, ftill (hades thee and protedls. Milt. 

Full in the midft of his own ftrength he ftands. 

Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 

His (hade protedls the plains. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Protection, n.f. [protedi ion, Fr. from protedi.] 

1. Defence; fhelter from evil. 

Drive tow’rd Dover, friend, where thou (halt meet 
Both- welcome and proiedlion. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If the weak might find protedlioh from the mighty, they 
could not with juftice lament their condition. Swift. 

2 . Apaffport; exemption from being molefted : as, ae had a 
protection during the rebellion. 

Prote'ctive. adj. [from protedi.] Defenfive ; fheltering. 

The (lately failing fwan guards his ofier ifle, 

Protedlive of his young. Thomfon : 

Prote'ctor. n.f. [protedleur, Fr. from protedi.] 

1. Defender ; (helterer ; fupporter ; one who (hields from evil 
or oppreflion ; guardian. 

Hither th’ opprefled fnall henceforth refort, 

Juftice to crave, and fuccour at your court; 

And then your highnefs, not for our’s alone. 

But for the world’s protedlor (hall be known. Waller. 

The king of Spain, who is protedlor of the commonwealth, 
received information from the great duke< Addifon . 

2. An officer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom in 
the king’s minority. 

Is it concluded, he (hall be protedlor ? 

—It is determin’d, not concluded yet. Shakefp. 

ProteCtress. n.f [pi'otedlrice, Fr. from protedlor.] A wo¬ 
man that proteCls. 

All things (hould be guided by her direefion, as the fove- 
reign patronefs and protedlrefs of the enterprise. Bacon. 

Behold thofe arts with a propitious eye, 

That fuppliant to their great protedlrefs fly. Addifon. 

To Prote nd, v. a. [protendo, Lat.] To hold out; toftretch 
forth. 

All flood with their protended (pears prepar’d. Dryden. 
W ith his protended lance he makes defence. Dryden . 

Prote'rvity. n.f [protervitas, Latin.] Peevifbnefs ; petu¬ 
lance. 


Milton. 
declaration of 
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To PROTECT, v. n. [protefor 7 Lat. protefer , Fr.] To give 
a folemn declaration of opinion or refolution. 

Here’s the twin brother of thy letter ; but let thine inherit 
firft, for, I protefl ,. mine never fliall. . Shakejp. 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after- we naa 
protefed and fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakejp. 

I have long lov’d her ; and I protef to you, bellowed much, 
on her ; followed her with a doating obfervance. Shakejp. 
He protefls againft your votes, and fwears 
He’ll not be try’d by any but his peers. ; Denham. 

The confcience has power to difapprove and to protef 
againft the exorbitances of the paflions. South . 

To Prote'st. v. a. 

1. To prove; to (how ; to give evidence of. Not ufed. 

Many unfought youths, that even now 
Protef their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

2, To call as a witnefs. , . • ? 

Fiercely they oppos’d . 

My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar, 

Protef ing fate fupreme. 

Protest, n.f [from the verb.] A folemn 
opinion againft fomething. 

Pro'testa aT. adj. [from proteft.] Belonging to proteftants. 
Since the fpreading of th t protef aht religion, feveral natrons 
are recovered out of their ignorance. Addijon. 

Pro'testant. n. ft [protejlrnt, Fr. from protef .] One of 
thofe who adhere to them, who, at the beginning of the re¬ 
formation, protefted againft the errours of the church of Rome. 

This is the firft example of any proteftant fubjedts, that have 
taken up arms againft their king a protef ant. K. Charles. 

Protestation, n.f [proiejiation, Fr. from protefl.] A fo¬ 
lemn declaration of refolution, fa:< 5 t or opinion. 

He maketh protef ati n to them of Corinth, that the gofpel 
did not by other means prevail with them, than with others 
the fame gofpel taught by the reft of the apoftles. Hooker, 
But to your protef aiion ; let me hear 
What you profels. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

If the lords of the council iflued out any order againft 
them, fome nobleman publiftied a protef ation againft it. Claren . 

I fmiled at the folemn proteftation of the poet in the firft 
page, that he believes neither in the fates or deftinies. Addift 
Protester, n.f [from protef.] One who protefts; one who 
utters a folemn declaration. 

Did I ufe 

To dale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protefer ? Shakefp. Julius Cesfar, 

What if he were one of the lateft protef eis againft popery l 
and but one among many, that fet about the fame work ? Att« 
FROTHO'NOTARY. n. ft [pronotaire, Fr. protonoiarius, 
Lat.] The head regifter. 

Saligniacus, the pope’s pi'othonotary, denies the Nubians 
profefling of obedience to the biftiop of Rome. Brerewood. 
Prothono TARisHiP. n.f [from prothonotary.] The office or 
dignity of the principal regifter. 

He had the protkonotarijhip of the chancery. Carew, 

Peo'tocol. n.f. [protokol, Dutch ; proto cole, Fr. 7 r^cSJoxoXXov, 
from 7and xoAX«.] The original copy 'of any writing. 

An original is (Tiled the protocol, or feriptura matrix ; and 
if the protocol, which is fhe root and foundation of the inftru- 
. ment, does not appear, the inftrument is not valid. Aylijfe. 
Protoma'rtyr. n.f. 1 and [Accglvg.] The firft martyr. 

A term applied to St. Stephen. 

Protoplast, n.f. andTrAarY*] Original; thing 

firft formed as a copy to be followed afterwards. 

The confumption was the primitive difeafe, which put a 
period to our protoplafs, Adam and Eve. Harvey. 

Pro'totype.' n. f [prototype, Fr. 7 r^wroTi) 7 r 6 'i).] The original 
of a copy ; exemplar ; archetype. 

Man is the prototype of all exadl fymmetry. Woiton , 

The image and prototype were two diftintft things; and 
therefore what belonged to the exemplar could not be attri¬ 
buted to the image. Stilling fleet. 

To PROTRA'CT. v. a. [protradliis, Lat.] To draw outj 
to delay; to lengthen; to (pin to length. 

Where can they get victuals to fupport fuch a multitude, 
if we do but protradl the war. Knolles „ 

He Thrives this woman to her fmock ; 

Elfe ne’er could he fo long protradl his fpeech. Shakefp , 

Protra'ct. n.f. [from the verb.] Tedious continuance. 
Since I did leave the prefence of my love, 

Many long weary days I have out-Worn, 

And many nights, that (lowly feem’d to move 
Their fad protradl from evening until morn. Spenftr . 

Protracter. n.f. [from protradl.] 

1. One who draws out any thing to tedious length. 

2. A mathematical inftrument for taking and meafuring angles. 
Protra'ction. n.f. [fro m protradl ."The a& of drawing to 

length* 

Thofe delays 

And long protradlien, which he muft endure. 

Betrays the opportunity. Dar.ieL 

As to the fabulous protradlions of the age of the world by 
the Egyptians/ they are uncertaijfi idle traditions. Hale . 

Protra^tiv^. 
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Protra'ctive. adj. [fro m protra£l.] Dilatory; delaying; 
fpinning to length. 

Our Works are nought elfe 
But the. protr active tryals of great Jove; 

To find perfiftive conftancy in men. Shakefp. 

He fuffer’d their protraftive arts, 

And drove by mildnefs to reduce their hearts. Dryden. 

Pr.otre ptical. adj. [7r(j(i\g£7r\ixo<;.] Hortatory; fuafory. 
The means ufed are partly dida&ical and protreptical-, de- 
monftrating the truths of the gofpel, and then urging the pro- 
feffors to be ftedfaft in the faith, and beware of infidelity. 

Wird on Infidelity. 

T. o Protrude, Vi a. jj protrudo , Lat.] To thruft forward. 
When the ftomach has performed its office upon the food, 
it protrudes it into the guts, by whofe periftaltick motion it is 
gently conveyed along. Locke. 

They were not left, upon the fea’s being protruded forwards, 
and conftrained to fall off from certain coafts by the mud or 
earth, which is difeharged into it by rivers. Woodward. 

By flow degrees, 

High as the hills protrude the fwelling vales. Thomfon. 
His'left arm extended, and fore finger protruded. Garlick. 

To Prc ’Tru'd 1 :, v. n . To thru# itfelf forward. 

If the fpirits be not merely detain’d, but protrude a little, 
and that motion be confufed, there followeth putrefaction. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. 

pROTRu'srcN.' n. f. [ protrufus , Lat.] The a£t of thrulting 
forward ; thrufi:; pufh.> 

To conceive this in bodies inflexible, and without all protru- 
fan of .parts, were to expedt a race from Hercules his 
pillars. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

One can have the idea of one body moved, whillt .others 
are at reft; then the place, it deferted, gives us the idea of 
pure fpace without folidity, whereinto another body may enter, 
without either refiftance or protrufan of any thing. Locke. 

Protuberance, n. f. [protubero, Lat.] Something fwelling 
above the reft; prominence ; tumour. 

If the world were eternal, by the continual fall and wear¬ 
ing of waters, all th tprotuberances of the earth would infinite 
ages fince have been levelled, and the fuperficies of the earth 
rendered plain. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube¬ 
rances upon the face of the earth. Mere. 

Protuberant, adj. [from protuberate.] Swelling; -promi¬ 
nent. 

One man’s eyes are more protuberant and fwelling out, 
another’s more funk and deprefied. GlanviF s ' cepf 

Though the eye feeiris round, in reality the iris is protube - 
rant above the white, elfe the eye could not have admitted a 
whole hemifphere at one view. Ray. 

To PROTU'BERATE. v.n. (protubero, Bat.] To fwell for¬ 
ward ; to fwell out beyond the parts adjacent. 

If the navel protubertlttsf make * a final! punefture ’with a 
lancet through the fkin, and the waters will be voided with¬ 
out any danger of a hernia fucceeding. Sharp’s Surgery. 

PROUD, adj. [ppube or ppur, Saxon ] 

3 . Too much pleafed with himfelf. 

The proudefl admirer of his own parts might find it ufeful 
to confult with others, though of inferior capacity. Watts . 

2. Elated ; valuing himfelf. With of before the obje&. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy. 

Does man her Have opprefs, 

Proud of her office to deftroy. 

Is feldom pleas’d to blefs. Dryden’s Horace. 

In vain of pompous chaftity you’re proud, 

Virtue’s adultery of the tongue, when loud. Dryden. 

High as the mother of the gods in place. 

And proud , like her, of an immortal race. Dryden. 

3. Arrogant ; haughty ; impatient. 

The patient in fpirit is better than the proud in fpirit. Eccluf. 
A foe fo proud will not the weaker feek. Milton. 

4. Daring ; prefumptuous. 

By his underftanding he fmiteth through the proud. Job. 

The blood foretold the giant’s fall. 

By this proud Palmer’s hand. Drayton. 

The proud attempt thou haft repell’d. Milton. 

Proud Sparta with their wheels refounds. Pope. 

5. Lofty of mien ; grand of perfon. 

He like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on. Milton. 

6. Grand ; lofty ; fplendid ; magnificent. 

So much is true, that the faid country of Atlantis, as well 
as that of Peru, then called Coya, as that of Mexico, then 
.named Tyrambel, were mighty and proud kingdoms in arms, 
jfliipping and riches. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

City and proud feat. Milton. 

Storms of ftones from the proud temple’s height 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms -alight, Dryden. 

The palace built by Picus vaft and proud , 

Supported, by a hundred pillars. Dryden. 

•7. Oftentatious; lpecious; grand. 

I better brook the lofs of brittle life. 

Than thole proud titles thou haft won of me. Shakefp. 


8. Salacious ; eager for the male. 

That camphire begets in men an impotenev 
obfervation will hardly confirm, and we have found it fv 5 
tocks and hens, which was a more favourable tryal thJhk 
of Scaliger, when he gave it unto a bitch that was aw" a 
9 - [Ppybe, Sax. Is fwelling.J Fungous; exuberant ‘ 

When the veflels are too lax, and do not Mcientlv reffi 
the influx of the liquid, that begets a fungus or ' pZd 

. . . ■ . ,. , drbuthm on Alfmenn 

1 his eminence is compofed of little points calied fi 

or frond Sharp’s Sufi 

Proudly, adv. [from proud.] Arrogantly; oftenta&X 
m a proud manner. ' * 

He bears himfelf more proudly 
Even to my perfon, than I thought he would. Bhakeft 
The fwan ^* 

Between her white wings mantling proudly rows. Milton 
Ancus follows with a fawning aft; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden 

Proudly he marches on, and void of fear; 

\ -!.-■* iniolence. Addifon 

To Prove, v. a. [probo, Lat. prouver,Yv.] 

1. To evoice ; to mow by argument or teftimony. 

Let the trumpet found, 

L ione appear to prove upon thy perfon 
1 ,;y heinous, manifeft, and many treafons. 

There is my pledge ; I’ll prove it on thy heart. Shake A 

So both their deeds compar’d this day fhall prove. Milt. 
Smile on me, and I will prove,, 

Wonder is fhorter liv’d than love. Wallen 

h it prove any thing, it can only prove againft our author* 
that the alignment of dominion to the eldeft is not by divine 
inftitution. 

In fpite of Luther’s declaration, he will prove the tenet 
upon him. _ ^ Attcrhiry. 

2 . To try ; to bring to the teft. 

Wilt thou thy idle rage by reafon prove ? 

Or fpeak thofe thoughts, which have no power to move? 

Sandys. 

Thy overpraifing leaves in doubt 
The virtue of that fruit, in thee firft prov'd. Milton. 

3. To experience. 

Dei ay not the prefent, but 
Filling the air with fwords advanc’d, and darts, 

We prove this very hour. Shakefp. Qoriolanus. 

Could fenfe make Marius fit unbound, and prove 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout. Davies ; 

Well I deferv’d Evadne’s fcorn to prove. 

That to ambition facrific’d my love. Waller. 

Let him in arms the pow’r of Turnus prove. 

And learn to fear whom he difdains to love. Dryden. 

To Prove, v. n. 


1. To make tryal. 

Children pr t ave, whether they can rub upon the breaft with 
one hand, and pat upon the forehead with another. Bacon . 

The fons prepare 

Meeting like winds broke loofe upon the main. 

To prove by arms whofe fate it was to reign. Dryden. 

2. To be found by experience. 

Prove true, imagination ; oh, prove true, 

That I, dear brother, be now ta’en for you. Shakefp. 
All efculent and garden herbs, fet upon the tops of hills, 
will prove more medicinal, though lefs efculent. Bacon. 

3. To fucceed. 

If the experiment proved not, it might be pretended, that 
the beafts were not killed in the due time. Bacon. 

4. To be found in the event. 

The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed, 

And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears. 

Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton . 

The beauties which adorn’d that age. 

The Ihining fubjedts of his rage ; 

Hoping they fhould immortal prove. 

Rewarded with fuccefs in love. Waller. 

When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, the ca fe proves 
mortal. Arbutbnot. 

Property, you fee it alter, 

Or in a mortgage prove a lawyer’s fhare. 

Or in a jointure vanifh from the heir. rope. 

Pro'veable. adj. [from prove.] That may be proved. 
Prove'ditor. ) n. f. [proveditore, Italian.] One who under- 
Provedo're. ) takes to procure fupplies for an army. _ 
The Jews, in thofe ages, had the office of provedore . Frien 
Pro'veNder. n.f. [provande, Dutch; provende , Fr.] r Y 
food for brutes ; hay and corn. ~ , 

Good provender labouring horfes would have. lujjei. 

I do appoint him ftore of provender ; , r 

It is a creature that I teach to fight. ■ - e J* 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave^ 

Wears out his time, much like his mailer’s afs,^ 

For nought but provender. 


Shakefp. Othelk- 
Whene'er 
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Whene’er he chanc’d his hands to lay 
On magazines of com or hay, 

Gold ready coin’d appear’d, inftead 

Of paultry provender and bread. Swift’s Mifcel. 

For a fortnight before you kill them, fed them with hay 
or other provender. Mortimer. 

PRO'VERB. n.fi [ proverbe , Fr. prov erbium, Lat.] 

1. A fiiort fentence frequently repeated by the people; a faw; 
an adage. 

The fum of his whole book of proverbs is an exhortation 
to the ftudy of this pradlick wifdom. Decay of Piety. 

It is in praife and commendation of men, as it is in get¬ 
tings and gains; for the proverb is true, that light gains make 
heavy purfes ; for light gains come thick, whereas great come 
but now and then. Bacon's Effays. 

The Italian proverb fays of the Genoefe, that they have a 
fea without fifh, land without trees, and men without faith. 

Addifon. 

2. A word, name or obfervation commonly received or uttered. 

Thou haft delivered us for a fpoil, and a proverb of re¬ 
proach. Tob. iii. 4. 

To Proverb, v. a. [from the noun.] Not a good word. 

j. To mention in a proverb. 

Am I not fung and proverb’d for a fool 
In ev’ry ftreet; do they not fay, how well 
Are come upon him his deferts ? Milton’s Agonjfles. 

2. To provide with a proverb. 

Let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels : 

For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phrafe ; 

I’ll be a candle-holder and look on. Shakefp. 

Prove'rbial. adj. [proverbial, Fr. from proverb .] 

I. Mentioned in a proverb. 

In cafe of excefles, I take the German proverbial cure, by 
a hair of the fame beaft, to be the worft in the world ; and 
the beft, the monks diet, to eat till you are fick, and faft till 
you are well again. Temple's Mifcel. 

Defpis’d and curs’d Leontius muft defeend 
Through hiffing ages, a proverbial coward. Irene. 

2* Refembling a proverb ; fuitable to a proverb. 

This river’s head being unknown, and drawn to a proven 
bial obfeurity, the opinion thereof became without bounds. 

Brovin's Vulgar Errours . 

3. Comprifed in a proverb. 

Moral fentences and proverbial fpeeches are numerous in 
this poet. Pope. 

Prove rbially, adv. [from proverbial.’] In a proverb. 

It is proverbially faid, formicae fua bilis ineft, habet & mufea 
fplenem ; whereas thefe parts anatomy hath not difeovered in 
infers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To PROVTDE. v. a. [ provideo , Lat.] 

1. To procure beforehand ; to get ready; to prepare. 

God will provide himfelf a lamb for a burnt-oflering. Gen. 
Provide out of all, able men that fear God. Ex. xviii. 21. 

He happier (eatprovides for us. Milton. 

2. To furniffi ; to lupply. With of or with before the thing 
provided. 

Part incentive reed 

Provide , pernicious with one touch to fire. Milton. 

To make experiments of gold, be provided of a conferva- 
tory of fnow, a good large vault under ground, and a deep 
well. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

The king forthwith pnvides him of a guard, 

A thoufand archers daily to attend. Daniel. 

If I have really drawn a portrait to the knees, let fome 
better artift provide himfelf of a deeper canvas, and taking 
thefe hints, fet the figure on its legs, and finifti it. Dryden. 

He went. 

With large expence and with a pompous train 
Provided , as to vifit France or Spain. Dryden. 

An earth well provided of all requifite things for an habi¬ 
table world. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Rome, by the care of the magiftrates, was well provided 
with corn. Asbuthnot on Coins. 

When the monafteries were granted away, the parifties 
were left deftitute, or very meanly provided of any mainte¬ 
nance for a paftor. Swift’s Mifcel. 

They were of goodbirth, and fuch who, although inheriting 
good eftates, yet happened to be well educated, and provided 
with learning. Swift. 

3. Toftipulate. 

4. To Provide againfl. To take meafures for countera&ing 
or efcaping any ill. 

Sagacity of brutes in defending themfelves, providing againj} 
the inclemency of the weather, and care for their young. Hale. 

Some men, inftruefted by the lab’ring ant. 

Provide againft th’ extremities of want. Dryden. 

Fraudulent practices were provided againft by laws. Arbuth. 

5. To Provide for. To take care of beforehand. 

States, which will continue, are above all things to uphold 
the reverend regard of religion, and to provide for the fame 
by all means. Hooker , b.v.f 2. 

He hath intent, his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well providedfor. Shakefp. 


Kjteigb: 


A provident man provides for the futilr£. 

My arbitrary bounty’s undeny’J 
I give reverfions, and for heirs provide. Garth. 

He will have many dependents, whole wants he cannot 
provide for. _ Addifon. 

Provided that. [This has the form of an adverbial expreifiorl, 
and the French number pourveu que among their conjunctions ; 
it is however the participle of the verb provide , ufed as the Latin j 
audito hac fieri.] Upon thefe terms ; this ftipulation being 
made. 

If I come off, fhe your jewel, this vour jewel, and my 
gold are yours ; provided I have your commendation'for my 
more free entertainment. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

I take your offer, and will live with you; 

Provided that you do no outrages; Shakefp. 

Provided that he fet up his refolution, r.ot to let himfelf 
down below the dignity of a wife man. L’Eftrange. 

Pro'vidence. n. f. [providence, Fr. provident}a, Lat.] 

1. Forefight; timely care; forecaft ; the act of providing. 

The only people, which as by their justice and providence 
give neither caufe nor hope to their neighbours to annoy them, 
lb are they not ftirred with falfe praife to trouble others 
quiet. Sidney . 

Providence for War is the beft prevention of it. Bacon. 

An eftablifhed character fpreads the influence of fu,ch as 
move in a high fphere, on all around ; it reaches farther than 
their own care and providence can do. Atte- bury. 

2. The care of God over created beings; divine fuperinten- 
dence. 

This appointeth unto them their kinds of working, the 
difpofitibn whereof, in the purity of God’s own knowledge, 
is rightly termed providence. Hooker. 

Is it not an evident figii of his wonderful providence over 
us, when that food of eternal life, upon the utter want whereof 2 
our endlefs deftruCtion enfueth, is prepared and always fet in 
fuch a readinefs. Hooker. 

Eternal providence exceeding thought. 

Where none appears can make herfelf away. Spenfer. 
Providence is an intellectual knowledge, both forefeeing, 
caring for, and ordering all things, and d;)th not only behold 
all paft, all prefent, and all to come ; but is the caufe of 
their fo being, which prefcience is not. Raleigh. 

The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of reft, and providence their guide. Milton. 
They could not move me from my fettled faith in God and 
his providence. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

3. Prudence; frugality; reafonable and moderate care of ex¬ 
pence. 

By thrift my finking fortune to repair, 

Though late, yet is at laft become my care ; 

My heart fhall be my own, my vaft expence 

Reduc’d to bounds, by timely providence. Dryden* 

Pro'vident. adj. [providens , Lat.j Forecafting; cautious; 
prudent with re/pedt to futurity. 

I faw your brother 

Moft provident in peril, bind himfelf 

To a ftrong maft that liv’d upon the fe3. Shakefp. 

We ourfelves account fuch a man for provident, as remem¬ 
bering things paft, and obferving things prefent, can, by 
judgment, and comparing the one with the other, provide for 
the futurei. Raleigh. 

Firft crept 

The parfimonious emmet, provident 

Of future. Milton. 

Orange, with youth, experience has, 

In aftion young, in council old ; 

Orange is what Auguftus was, 

Brave, wary, provident and bold. Waller-. 

A very prosperous people, flufhed with great fucceffes, are 

feldom fo pious, fo humble, fo juft, or fo provident , as to 
perpetuate their happinefs. * Atterbury . 

Pr -VideVtial. adj. [from providence. ] Effedied by provi- 
dence ; referrible to providence. 

What a confufion would it bring upon mankind, if thofe, 
unfatisfied with the providential diftribution of heats and colds^ 
might take the government into their own hands. L’Eftraiige. 

The lilies grow, and the ravens are fed, according to the 
courfe of nature, and yet they are made arguments^of pro¬ 
vidence, nor are thefe things lefs providential, becaufe re- 
g ula [- Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The fcorched earth, were it not for this remarkably provi¬ 
dential contrivance of things, would have been uninha- 

bitab 4,. .. .. Wmdwcrd. 

I his thin, this foft contexture of the air. 

Shows the wife author’s providential care. Blackmore. 

Providentially, adv. [from providential.] By the care of 
providence. 

Every animal is providentially directed to the ufe of its pro¬ 
per weapons. _ Ray , n ihe Creafi ^ 

It happened very providentially to the honour of the chrif- 
tian religion, that it did not take its rife in the dark illiterate 
ages of the world, but at a time when arts and Iciences were 
at their height. AdSfm. 

Providently* 
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Pro vidently, adv. [from provident.'] With forefight3 with 
Wife precaution. 

Nature having defigned water-fowls to fly in the air, and 
In e in the water, file providently makes their feathers of fuch 
a texture, that they do not admit the - water. Boyle. 

1 ro\ i der, n. f. [from provide; ] Pie who provides or pro¬ 
cures. 

Here’s money for my meat, 

I would have left it on the board, fo foon 
As I had made my meal, and parted thence 
With prayers for the provider. Sbakefp. 

PRO'VINCE, n. ft [ province , Fr, provincial Latin.] 

1. A conquered country 3 a country governed by a delegate. 

Tho fo provinces thefe arms of mine did conquer. Shak. 
Greece, Italy and Sicily were divided into commonwealths, 
till fwallowed up, and made provinces by Rome. Temple. 

See them broke with toils, or funk in eafe. 

Or infamous for plunder’d provinces. Pope. 

2 . The proper office or bufinefs of any one. 

i am fit for honour's tougheft talk 3 
Nor ever yet found fooling was my province. Otway. 

Nor can 1 alone fuftain this day’s province. More. 

’Tis thine, whate’er is pleafant, good or fair 5 
All nature is thy -province, life thy care. Dryden. 

’Tis not the pretor’s province to bellow 
True freedom. < ^ Dryden's Perftus. 

The woman’s province is to be careful in her oeconomy, 
and chafte in her affection. Tatler. 

3. A region 3 a trad. 

Over many a trad 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wide. Milt. 
Their underftandings are cooped up in narrow bounds 3 
fo that they never look abroad into other provinces of the in¬ 
tellectual world. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Provi ncial, adj. [provincial, Fr. from province .] 

1. Relating to a province. 

The duke dare not mere firctch 
This finger .of mine, than he dare rack his own 3 
Plis fiibjed am I not, nor here provincial. Sbakefp. 

2. Appendant to the provincial country. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac¬ 
count even to their provincial dominions. Biown. 

3. Not of the mother country 3 rude 3 unpolifhed. 

They build and treat with fuch magnificence. 

That, like th’ ambitious monarchs of the age. 

They give the law to our provincial ihge. D>yden. 

A country ’fquire having only the provincial accent upon 
his tongue, which is neither a fault, nor in his power to re¬ 
medy, mull marry a call wench. Swift. 

4. Belonging only to an archbilhop’s jurifdidion 3 not ascume- 
nical. 

A law made in a provincial fynod, is properly termed a 

. provincial conftitution. ’Ayliffes Parergon. 

Provi ncial, n. f [provincial, Fr. from province.'] A fpiritual 
governor. 

Valignanus was provincial of the Jefuits in the Indies. Still. 

To Provinciate, v. a. [from province.'] To turn to a pro¬ 
vince. A word not in ufe. 

When there was a defign to provinciate the whole king¬ 
dom, Druina, though offered a canton, would not accept 
of it. Plow el'sVocalForeft. 

To Provi'ne. v. n. [provigner, Fr.] To lay a flock or branch 
of a vine in the ground to take root for more encreafe. 

PROVFSION. n.f [provifion, Fr. provifto, Latin.] 

1. The ad! of providing beforehand. 

Kalander knew, that provifion is the foundation of hofpi- 
tality, and thrift the fewel of magnificence. Sidney. 

2 . Meafures taken beforehand. 

Five days we do allot thee for provifion , 

To fhield thee from difaflers of the world. Sbakefp. 

He preferved all points of humanity, in taking order and 
making provifion for the relief of ftrangers diftrefied. Bacon . 

The prudent part is to propofe remedies for the prefent 
evils, and p> ovifons againftfuture events. Temple. 

Religion lays the ftridleft obligations upon men, to make 
the bell provifion for their comfortable lubfiltence in this world, 
and their falvation in the next. Tillotfon. 

3. Accumulation of ftores beforehand ; flock collected. 

Mendoza advertifed, that he would valiantly defend the 
city, fo long as he had any provifion of vidtuals. Knolles. 

.In fuch abundance lies our choice. 

As leaves a greater flore of fruit untouch’d. 

Still hanging incorruptible, till men 

Grow up to their provifion. Milton. 

David, after he had made fuch vafl provifion of materials 
for the temple, yet becaufe he had dipt his hands in blood, 
was not permitted to lay a flone in that i’acred pile. South. 

4. Vi&uals3 food 3 provender. 

He caufed provifions to be brought in. Clarendon. 

Provifions laid in large for man or beafl. Milton. 

5. Stipulation 3 terms fettled. 

This law was only to reform the degenerate Englifh, but 
there was no care taken for the reformation of the mere Irifh, 
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Provisional adj. [fmjfU/, Fr. from trofAfflf' 
rarily eftablifhed; provided for prefent need J J ' po ' 

The commenda femeftris ' grew out of a mtur-,r 
that, in the time of the patron’s refpite fiven him in 
the church Ihould not be without a 
Prgvi'sion-ally. adv. [from provifunat. I By wavo r n, : ^f^‘ 
The abbot of St. Martin v .4 
declared a man provijtmally, till time ihould ftew whit he 

PWwUn™' FT™ m ° Ulded h " n & ^wardly/Rr 

PROVISO, n.f. [Latin: as, pr-nifo.remitafi Dabiturawifli] 
Stipulation 3 caution 3 provilionai conditiop. r M j 

This provifo is needful, that the fteriff may not have the 
like power of life as the marlhal hath. j, i 

Some will allow the church no further power, than onlv 
to exhort, and this but with a provifo, too, that it extends n/h 
to fuch as think themfelves too wife to be advifed. South 
He doth deny his prifoners, 

But with provifo and exception. 

That we, at our own charge, Ihall ranfom ftraft 
His brother-in-law. Sbaiefp. HenrylM. 

Frovoca tion. n. f j provocatio, Lat. provocation, Fr.] 

1. An ad or caufe by which anger is railed. 

It is a fundamental law, in the Turkiff empire, that they 
may, without any other provocation , make war upon Chriften- 
dom for the propagation of their law. Bacon. 

Tempt not my fwelling rage 

With black reproaches, fcorn arid provocation. Smith . 

2. An appeal to a judge. 

A provocation is every ad, whereby the office of the judge 
or his afliftance is alked 3 a provocation including both a ju¬ 
dicial and an extrajudicial appeal. Aylife. 

3. I know not whether, in the following paffage, it be appeal 
or incitement. 

The like effeds may grow in all towards their pallor, and 
in their pallor towards every of them, between who/n there 
daily and interchangeably pals in the hearing of God himfelf, 
and in the prefence of his holy angels, fo many heavenly ac¬ 
clamations, exultations, provocations, and petitions. Hooker. 
Provocative. n.J. [from provoke.] Any thing which re¬ 
vives a decayed or cloyed appetite. 

There would be no variety of taftes to follicit his palate, 
and occafion excefs, nor any artificial -provocatives to relieve 
fatiety. ' " Jddijon. 

Pro’v.oc ati ve ness. n.f. [from provocative.] The quality of 
being provocative. 

To PRO VOICE, v. a. [provoquer, Fr. provoco, Latin.] 

1. T[oioufe3 to excite by fomething offenfiy.e 3 to awake. 

Ye provoke me unto v/rath, burning incenfe unto ether 
Gods. Jer. xliv. 8. 

Neither to provoke nor dread 

New war provok'd. 'Milton. 

To whet their courage, and their rag e provoke. Dryden. 

I neither fear, nor will provoke the war. Dryden. 

2. To anger 3 to enrage 3 to cfiend 3 to incenfe. 

Though often provoked, by the infolence of fome.of the 
bifhops, to a diflike of their overmuch fervour, his integrity 
to the king was without blemilh. Clarendon. 

Such ads 

Of contumacy wil \ provoke the higheft. Milton. 

Agamemnon provokes Apollo 'againft them, whom he was 
willing to appeafe afterwards. Pope. 

3. To caufe 3 to promote. 

Drink is a great provoker 3 it provokes and unprovokes. Ska. 
One Petro covered up his patient with warm cloaths, and 
when the fever began a little to decline, gave him cold water 
to drink till he provoked fweat. Arbuthnot . 

4. To challenge. 

Fie now provokes the fea-gods from the fhore, 

With envy Triton heard the martial found. 

And the bold champion for his challenge drown’d. Dryden. 

5. To induce by motive 3 to move 3 to incite.. 

We may not be fiartle.d at the breaking of the exterior 
earth 3 for the face of nature hath provoked men to think of, 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To Provo'ke. v. n. 

1. To appeal. A Latinifm. 

Arius and Pelagius durff provoke 
To what the centuries preceding fpoke, ' Dryden . 

2. To produce anger. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feek ms 
death, but a provoking merit. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The Lord abhorred them, becaufe of the provoking of his 
Tons. Deutr. xxxii. if* 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfoine and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love enough, that he was permitted to en¬ 
joy a being. Taylor. 

Provo'ker. n.f. [from provoke.'] 

1. One that raifes anger. • 

As in all civil Lnfurreclions, the ringleader is Iooxeq on 
with a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the fir# provoM.r 

has double portion of the guilt. Government of the Tongf- 
. • • ; Caufe*} 
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2 . Caufer ; promoter. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofepamting, fleep, and 
. un ' ne . Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Prc Vo KINGLY, adv. [fro m provoking.] In fuch a manner as 

to raife anger. J- 

WEen we fee a man that yefterday kept a humiliation, to¬ 
day invading the poffeffions of his brethren, we need no other 
proof how hypocritically and provokingly he confeffed his 
pride. Decay of Piety. 

PRO'VOST. n.f. [ppaya yr. Sax. provojl , Fr. provojlo, Itai. 
precfoftus, Lat.-] 

1. The chief of any body : as, the provoft of a college. 

2. The executioner of an army. 

Kinoflon,^ pravoji marfhal of the king’s army, v/ns deemed 
' not only cruel but inhuman in his executions. Hayward., 
Pro'vostship. n. f. [from provojl.] The office of a provoft. 
C. Piff firft rofe, and afterwards was advanced to the 
provoftjbip of Rome by Tiberius. Haketvill. 

Prow. n.f. [proue, Fr. proa, Spanifli 3 proia, Lat.] The head 
or forepart of aihip. 

I he fea-viRory of Vefpalian was a lady holding a palm 
in her hand, at her foot the prow of a fhip. Peacbam. 

Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow. 

More fierce th’ important quarrel to decide. Dryden. 

Prow. adj. Valiant. Sfenfr. f 

Prowess, n.f [frodezza, Italian 3 prouefse, Fr.] Bravery 3 
valour 3 military, gallantry. 

Men of fuch prowefs, as not to know fear in themfelves, 
and yet to teach it in others that Ihould deal with them ; for 
they had often made their lives triumph over moll: terrible 
daiwers, never difmayed, and ever fortunate. Sidney. 

I hope 

That your wifdom will direcl my thought. 

Or that your prowefs can me yield relief. Fa. Iphteen. 

By heav’ns mere grace, not by bur prowefs done. F. £hi. 

Henry the fifth. 

By his prowefs conquered all France. Sbakefp. 

Nor fhould thy provaejs want praife and efteem, 

But that ’tis fhewn in treafon. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Thofe are they 

Firft feen ina&sof proiuefs eminent, 

And great exploits 3 but of true virtue void. t Milton. 

Thefe beyond compare of mortal prowefs. Milton. 

Michael ! of coeleftial armies prince 3 
And thou in military prowefs next, 

Gabriel! Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain, l 

And that my wonted prowefs I retain, (. 

Witnels thefe heaps of flaughter on the plain; Dryden. j 
Thefe were the entertainments of the fofter nations, that 
fell under the virtue and prowefs of the two laft empires. Temp. 
P 14 © west. adj. [the fuperlative formed from prozv, adj.] 

1. Brave# 3 moft valiant. 

They be two of the prowef knights on ground. 

And oft approv’d in many a hard allay. 

And eke of fureft ftee), that may be found, 

Do arm yourfelf againft that day them to confound. F. 

2. Brave 3 valiant. • 

The faireft of her fex, Angelica, 

His daughter, fought by many prowcji knights. Milton. 
To PROWL, v. a. [Of this word the etymology is doubtful : 
the old diblioriaries write prole , which the dreamer Cajaubon 
derives from TrpqoiXyis, ready, quick. Skinner , a far more 

judicious etymologift, deduces it from proieler, a diminutive 
formed by himfelf from proier , to prey, Fr. perhaps it may 
be formed, by accidental corruption, from patrol.] To rove 
, over. 

He prowls each place, ftill in new colours deckt, 

Sucking one’s ill, another to infect. Sidney. 

To Prowl, v. n. To wander for prey 3 to prey 3 to plunder. 

The champion robbeth by night, 

And proiuletb and filcheth by daie. Tuffer. 

Nor do they bear fo quietly the lofs of fome parcels con- 
fifeated abroad, as the great detriment which they fuffer by 
fome prowling vice-admiral or publick minifter. Raleigh. 

As when a prowling wolf, 

Whom hunger drives to feek new haunt for prey. Milton. 

Shall he, who looks ere£t on heav’n, 

E’er ftoop to mingle with the prowling herd. 

And dip hi£ tongue in gore. Thom r on. 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey. Anon. 

Prowler, n.f. [from prowl.] One that roves about for 
prey. 

On churchyards drear. 

The difappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
^ "The fnrouded body from the grave. Tbom r on. 

PRO'XIMATE. adj. [proximus, Lat.] Next in the feries cf 
ratiocination 3 near and immediate : oppofed to remote and 
mediate. 


W riting a theory of the deluge, we were to Ihew the froxi- 
matc natural caufes of it. Burnet's Theory of the Ea'th: 

Subftance is the remote genus of bird, becaufe it agrees 
not only to all kinds of animals, but alfo to things inanimate 3 


but animal is the proximate or neareft genus of bird, becaufe 
it agrees to feweft other things. Watts's Dogick. 

Pro'xim tely. adv. [from proximate.] Immediately 3 with¬ 
out intervention. 

The confideration of our mind, which is incorporeal, and 
the contemplation of our bodies, which have all the - cha¬ 
racters of excellent contrivance 3 thefe alone eafily and proxi- 
jrntcly guide us to the wile author of all things. Bentley. 

Proxime. adj. [proximus, Lat.] Next; immediate. 

A fyllogifm is made up of three propofitions, and thefe of 
three terms varioufly joined : the three terms are called the 
remote matter of a fyllogifm, the three propofitions the 
p oxime or immediate matter of it. Watts's Logick. 

Proxi'mity. n.f [proximite, Fr. proximitas, from proxunus, 
Lat.] Nearnefs. 

When kingdoms have cuftomably been carried by right of 
fucceffion, according to proximity of blood,- the violation of 
this courfe hath always been dangerous; Hayward. 

If he plead proximity of blood, 

That empty title is with eafe withftood. Dryden <. 

Add the convenience of the fituation of the eye, in r -fpeCt 
of its proximity to the brain, - the feat of common fenfe. Ray. 

I can call to my affiftance 

Proximity , mark that ! and diftance. Prior. 

Adult we fend to ftab or poifon all the popilh princes, who 
have any pretended title to our crown by the proximity of 
blood ? Swift's Mijcellanies. 

Prc'xy. n.f [By contraction from procuracy.] 

1. The agency of another. 

2. The fubftitution of another 3 the agency of a fubftitute 3 ap¬ 
pearance of a reprefentative. 

None aCts a friend by a deputy, or can be familiar by 
proxy. South's Sermons, 

Had Hyde thus fat by proxy too. 

As Venus once was faid to do, 

The painter muft have fearch’d the Ikies, 

To match the luftre of her eyes. Granvih 

3. The perfon lubftituted or deputed. 

A wife man will commit no bufinefs of importance to a 
proxy , where he may do it himfelf. L'Ejh ange. 

Pruce. n.f [Pruce is the old name for Pruffia.j Pruffiari 
leather. 

Spme leathern bucklers ufe 

Of folded hides, ■ and others Ihields of pruce. Dryden. 

Prude, n.f. [prude, Fr.J A woman over nice and fcrupulous, 
and with falfe affectation. ’ . 

The graver prude finks downward to a gnome, 

In fearch of mifehief, ftill on earth to roam. Pope . 

Not one carelefs thought intrudes, 

Lefs modeft than the fpeech of prudes. Swift . 

Prudence, n.f. [prudence, Fr. prudentia , Lat.] Wifdom 
applied to practice. 

Under prudence, is comprehended, that diferete, apt, fuit- 
ing, and difpofing as well of actions as words, in their due 
place, time and manner. Peacbam. 

Prudence is principally in reference to actions to be done, 
and due means, order, feafon, and method of doing or not 
do >ng* Hale . 

PRU'DENT. adj. [prudent, Fr. p’udens, Lat.] 

1. Practically wife. 

The fimple inherit folly, but the prudent are crowned with 
knowledge. Pr xiv. j 8. 

I have feen a fon of Jeffe, that is a man of war, and pru¬ 
dent in matters. l Sam. xvi. 18. 

The monarch prevented all reply. 

Prudent , left others might offer. Milton. 

2. Forefeeing by natural inftinCt. 

So fteers the prudent crane 

Her annual voyage. Milton. 

Prude ntial. adj. [from prudent.] Eligible on principles of 
prudence. 

He aCts upon the fureft and moft prudential grounds, who, 
whether the principles, which he aefts upon, prove true or 
faife, yet fecures a happy iffue to his actions. South. 

Motives are only prudential, and not demonftrative. Tillot. 
Thefe virtues, though of excellent ufe, fome prudential rules 
it is neceffary to take with them in pra&ice. Rogers. 

Prude'ntials. n . f Maxims of prudence or practical 

wifdom. 

Many ftanzas, in poetick meafures, contain rules relating 
to common prudentials, as well as to religion. Watts 

Prudent: a'lity. n.f. [from prudential.] Eligibility on prin¬ 
ciples of prudence. 

Being incapable rightly to judge the prudentiality of af- 
fa.rs, they only gaze upon the vilible fuccefs, and thereafter 
condemn or cry up the whole progreffion. Brown. 

Prude ntially. adv. [from prudential.] According to the 
rules of prudence. 

It he ads pioufly, foberly and temperately, he ads pru- 
dentiady and fafely. South's Sermons. 

* RU PF NTLY - at ^ v ' [from prudent.] Difcretely 3 judicioufly. 
Ant law v were fo P ru dentiy framed, as they are found fit 
, j g acon * s Menry VII. 

Such 


for all ifucceeding times,* 
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Such deep defigns of empire does he lay 
O’er them, whole caufe he feems to take in hand ; 

And prudently would make them lords at fea, 

To whom with eafe he can give laws by land. Dry den, 
Pru'dery. n. f [from prude.'] Overmuch nicety in conduit. 
Pru'dish. adj. [from prude.] Affedfedly grave. 

I know you all expedl, from feeing me, 

Some formal lefture, fpoke with prudijk face. Garrick. 
To PRUNE, v. a. [of unknown derivation.] 

1. To lop ; to diveft trees of their fuperfluities. 

So lop’d and pruned trees do flourilh fair. Davies. 

Let us ever extol 

His bounty, following our delightful talk, 

To prune thofe growing plants, and tend thefe flow’rs. Milt . 
What we by day 

Lop overgrown, or prune , or prop, or bind. 

One night with wanton growth derides, 

Tending to wild. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Horace will our fuperfluous branches prune, 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. Waller. 

You have no lefs right to correct me, than the fame hand 
that railed a tree, has to prune it. Pope. 

2. To clear from excrefcencies. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Shakefp. 
Many birds prune their feathers ; and crows feem to call 
upon rain, which is but the comfort they receive in the re¬ 
lenting of the air. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

The mufe, whole early voice you taught to ling, 
Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing. Pope. 
To Prune. v. n. To drefs ; to prink. A ludicrous word. 
Every fcribbling man 
Grows a fop as fall as e’er he can, 

Prunes up, and alks his oracle the glafs, 

If pink or purple bell: become his face. Dryden. 

Prune, n. f [prune, pruneau , Fr. prunum , Lat.] A dried 
plum. 

In drying of pears and prunes in the oven, and removing 
of them, there is a like operation. Bacon s Nat. Hijt. 

Pru'nel. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Prune'llo. n.f. 

1. A kind of fluff of which the clergymen’s gowns are made. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow ; 
The reft is all but leather or prunella. Pope. 

2 . [Prunelle , Fr.] A kind of plum. 

Pru'ner. n.f. [from prune.] One that crops trees 

Left thy redundant juice 
Should fading leaves, inftead of fruits, produce. 

The pruner’s hand with letting blood muft quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denham. 

Pruni'ferous. adj. [prunum ax\d fero, Lat.] Plum bearing. 
Pru'ninghook. \ n. f. A hook or knife ufed in lopping 
Pru'ningkmfe. 5 trees. 

Let thy hand fupply the pruninghnife, 

And crop luxuriant ftragglers. . Dryden. 

No plough fhall hurt the glebe, no pruninghook the vine. 

Dryden s Virgil. 

The cyder land obfequious ftill to thrones, 

Her pruninghooks extended into fwords. Philips. 

Pru'rience. (n.f [from prurio, Lat.] An itching or a great 
Pru'riency. \ defire or appetite to any thing. Swift. 

Pru'rient. adj. [pruriens , Lat.] Itching. Ainfworth. 

Pruriginous. adj. [prurio, L at.] Tending to an itch. 

To Pry. v. n. [of unknown derivation.] To peep narrowly; 
to infpe& officioufly, curioufly, or impertinently. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry fide. 


Ainfworth. 


Intending deep lufpicion. 


Shakefp. Richard III. 


I pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 

When for his hand he had his two foils heads. Shakefp. 

Watch thou, and wake when others be afleep, 

To pry into the fecrets of the ftate. Shakefp. 

We of th’ offending fide 
Muft keep aloof from Ariel arbitrament; 

And flop all fight holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reafon may pry in upon us. Shakefp. 

He that prietb in at her windows, fhall alfo hearken at her 
doors. Ecclu f- xiv * 2 3 * 

And pry 

In every bufh and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. _ Milton. 

We have naturally a curiofity to be prying and fearching 
into forbidden fecrets. E EJlrange. 

Search well 

Each grove and thicket, pry in ev’ry fhape. 

Left hid in fome th’ arch hypocrite efcape. Dryden . 

I wak’d, and looking round the bow’r 
Search’d ev’ry tree, and pry'd on ev’ry flow’r. 

If any where by chance I might efpy 

The rural poet of the melody. Dryden . 

Nor need we with a prying eye furvey 
- The diftant fkies, to find the milky way. Creech. 

Aft ions are of fo mixt a nature, that as men pry into them, 
•r obferve fome parts more than others, they take different 
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hints, and put contrary interpretations on them. AArr 
Ail thefe I frankly own without denying j ° K% 

But where has this Praxiteles been prying. AAA'r 

PSALM. n.f [pfalme, pfeaume, Fr. ^o\-.] A holy feT 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in other 
books, the pfalms do both more briefly contain and more 
movingly exprefs, by reafon of that poetical form wherewith 
they are written. Hooker, b. v. f ^ 

Sternhold was made groom of the chamber, for turning 
certain of David’s pfalms into verfe. Peacham 

Thofe juft fpirits that wear vi&orious palms, 

Hymns devote and holy pfalms 
Singing continually. 

In another pj'alm, he fpeaks of the wifdom and power or 
God in the creation. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

Psa'lmist. n.f [pfalmifte, Fr. from pfalm.] Writer of holy 
fongs. 

How much more rational is this fyftem of the pfa'mif^ 
than the Pagans fcheme in Virgil, where one deity is repre- 
fented as railing a ftorm, and another assaying it ? Addif 
Psalmody, n. f [pfalmodie, Fr. ^ooXpuka.} The aft or 
practice of linging holy fongs. 

Psalmo'graphy. n.f [vJ/aA/Aoj and ypdfiu .] The aft of 
writing pfalms. 

Psa'lter. n. f. [ pfautier, Fr. ipaxJrigwv.] The volume of 
pfalms ; a plalmbook. 

Psaltery, n.f A kind of harp beaten with flicks. 

The trumpets, iaebuts, pjaltcries and fifes 
Make the fun dance. Shakefp. Coriolanut. 

Praife with tiumpets, pierce the fkies, 

Praile with harps and pfalteries. Sandys's Paraph. 

The fweet finger of Ilrael with his pfaltery, loudly refounded 
the benefits of the almighty creator. Peacham . 

Nought fhall th zpfdt'ry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 

And numbing coidnefs has unbrac’d the ear. Prior, 

Pseu'do. n.f [from A prefix, which, being put 

before words, iignifies falfe or counterfeit: as, pfeudapojile , 
a counterfeit aooftle. 

Pseu dography. n.f Falfe writing. 

I will not purfue the many pjeudographics in ufe, but fhew 
of how great concern the emphaiis were, if rightly ufed. Hold. 
Pseu'dology. n.f. [i^vj^oXoylx.] Falfehood of fpeech.' 

It is not according to the found rules of pfeudology , to report 
of a pious prince, that he negle&s his devotion, but you may 
repoFt of a merciful prince, that he has pardoned a criminal 
who did not deferve it. Arbuthnot . 

Pshaw interj. An expreflion of contempt. 

A peevifh fellow has fome reafon for being out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity for delight, and therefore difturbs 
all with pifhes and pjhaws. Spectator, N Q 438. 

PtFsan. n.f. [ptifmne,Yx. 7 r 1 i<r<rocjnf.] A medical drink made 
of barley decoded with raifins and liquorice. 

Thrice happy were thofe golden days ol old. 

When dear as Burgundy the ptifans fold ; 

When patients chole to die with better will, 

Than breathe and pay the apothecary’s bill. Garth. 

In fevers the aliments preferibed by Hippocrates, were 
ptifans and cream of barley. ^ Arbuthnot. 

Pty'alism. n.f [ptyalijme, h x. 7rlufXur/Aof.] Salivation; ef- 
ufion of fpittle. # 

Pty'smagogue. n.f. [Jlvtsux and olyta.] A medicine which 
difeharges fpittle. . 

Puberty, n.f. [puberte, Fr. pubertas, Lat.] The time of 
life in which the two fexes begin firft to be acquainted. 

The caufe of changing the voice at the years of puberty 
feemeth to be, for that when much of the moifture of the 
body, which did before irrigate the parts, is drawn down to 
the fpermatical veflels, it leaveth the body more hot than it 
was, whence cometh the dilatation of the pipes. _ Bacon. 

All the carnivorous animals would have multiplied excce 
ino-ly, before thefe children that eicaped could come to the 
age of puberty. Bentley's Sermons. 

Pube'scence. n.f [from pub efco, Lat.] The ftate of arriving 

at puberty. , . a . , , 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries ; in the hrit is deae 
tition or falling of teeth, in the fecond pubefccnce. f 0ZU,t ‘ 
Pube'scent. adj. [fxoxn pubsfeens, Lat.] Arriving at pu ei /• 
That the women are menftruent, and the men pubejaru* 
the year of twice feven, is accounted a punctual trut . TO 
Publican, n.f [from publicus, Lat.] 

As Jefus fat at meat, many publicans and tinners ^ 

fat down with him. at * j i QW , 

2 . A man that keeps a houfe of general entertaininen . 

language. 

*. »• "»sa 

that the facred and faving truth cl God be open y P ; s 

unto them, which open publication of heaven y ) 

by an excellency termed preaching. ^ Edition > 
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Edition; the a St of giving a book to the pub-lick. 

An irnperfedl copy having been offered to a bookfeiler, 
you confented to the publication of one more correft. Pope. 
' 'I'h e publication of thefe papers was not owing to our folly, 
but that of others. _ Swift. 

PU-BLICK. adj. [public,publique, Fr. publicus., Lat.] 

x Belonging to a ftate or nation ; not private. 

By following the law of private reafon, where the law of 
pub lick fhould take place, they breed difturbance. Hooker. 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate. 

Born only to be viftims of the ftate ; 

Our hopes, our wifties, all our paflions try’d 
For public^ ufe, the flaves of others pride. Granvil. 

Have we not able counfellors, hourly watching over the 
publick weal. Swift. 

2. Open ; notorious ; generally known. 

jofeph being a juft man, and not willing to make her a 
publick example, was minded to put her away privily. Matth. 

3. General; done by many.^ 

A difinal univerfal hifs, the found 
Of publick fcorn. Milton. 

4. Regarding nGt, private intereft, but the good of the commu¬ 
nity. 

They were publick hearted men, as they paid all taxes, fo 
they gave up all their time to their country’s lervice, with¬ 
out any reward. Clarendon. 

All nations that grew great out of little or nothing, did fo 
merely by the publick mindednefs of particular perfons. South. 
A good magiftrate muft be endued with a publick { pirit, that 
with fuch ah excellent temper, as fets him loofe from all 
felfifti views, and makes him endeavour towards promoting the 
common good. Atterbury. 

5. Open for general entertainment. 

The income of the commonwealth is raifed on fuch as 
have money to fpend at taverns and publick houfes. Addifon. 

Publick. n.f. [from publicus, Lat. lepublique,¥x.] 

1. The general, body of mankind, or of a ftate or nation ; the 
people. 

The publick is more difpofed to cenfure than to praife. Add. 

2. Open view ; general notice. 

Philofophy, though it likes not a gaudy drefs, yet, when 
it appears in publick, muft have fo much complacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary fafhion. Locke. 

In private grieve, but with a carelefs fcorn ; 

In publick feem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 

In publick ’tis they hide. 

Where none diftinguifh. Pope. 

^ Pu'blickly. adv. [from publick.] 

1. In the name of the community. 

This has been fo fenfibly known by trading nations, that 
great rewards ar epublickly offered for its fupply. Addifon. 
t 2. Openly ; without concealment. 

Sometimes alfo it may be private, communicating to the 
judges fome things not fit to b epublickly delivered. Bacon. 

Pu'blickness. n.f. [from publick.] 

1. State of belonging to the community. 

The multitude of partners does detraft: nothing from each 
private fhare, nor does the publicknefs of it leifen propriety 
m it. _ Boyle. 

2. Opennefs ; ftate of being generally known or publick. 

Pu blickspirit ed. adj. [publick and fpirit.] Having regard 
to the general advantage above private good. 

’Tis enough to break the neck of all honeft purpofes, to 
kill all generous and publickfpirited motions in the concep¬ 
tion- L' EJlrange. 

Thefe were the publickfpirited men of their age, that is, 
patriots of their own intereft. Dryden. 

Another publickfpirited projeft, which the common enemy 
could not forefee, might fet king Charles on the throne. Add. 

It was generous and publickfpirited in you, to be of the 
kingdom’s fide in this difpute, by (hewing, without referve, 
your difapprobation of Wood’s defign. Swift. 

To PUBLISH, v. a. [publier, Fr. publico, Lat.] 

1. To difeover to mankind ; to make generally and openly 
known; to proclaim ; to divulge. 

How will this grieve you. 

When you Ihall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have pub lifed me. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

His commiffion from God and his doftriiie tend to the im- 
prefling the neceftity of that reformation, which he came to 
pubUJh. Hammond's Funda?nentals. 

Suppofe he fhould relent. 

And publijh grace to all. Milton. 

Th’ unwearied fun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s pow’r difplay. 

And publifnes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. Addifon's Spectator. 

2. To put forth a book into the world. 

If I had not unwarily too far engaged myfelf for the prefent 
publijhing it, I fhould have kept it by me. Digby. 

.Publisher, n.f. [from publijh.] 

1. One who makes publick or generally known. 
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Love of you 

Hath made me publijher of this pretence. Shakefp* 

The holy lives, the exemplary fufferings of the publifhers 
of this religion, and the furpaffing excellence of that doftxine 
which they publifhed. Atterbury » 

2. One who puts out a book into the world. 

A colledlion of poems appeared, in wlfich the publijher has 
given me fome things that did not belong to me. Prior. 

PUCELAGE. n.f. [French.] A ftate of virginity. Didf. 

Puck. n.f. [perhaps the fame with/uig.] Some fprite among 
the fairies, common in romances. 

O gent \epuck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off’ the head of this Athenian fwain. Shakefp . 

Turn your cloaks. 

Quoth he, for puck is bufy in thefe oaks. 

And this is fairy ground. Corbet . 

PUckball or puckfijt. n.f. [from puck the fairy, a fairy’s ball.] 
A kind of mufliroom full of duff. Dibit. 

To Pu cker, v. a. [from puck the fairy ; as elflocks, from elvesi 
or from powk, a pocket or hollow.] To gather into corruga¬ 
tions ; to contract into folds or plications. 

I law an hideous fpectre ; his eyes were funk into his head, 
his face pale and withered, and his (kin puckered up in 
wrinkles. Spectator, N° 192. 

A ligature above the part wounded is pernicious, as it 
puckers up the inteftines, and diforders its fituation. Sharp. 

Pu'dder. n. f [This is commonly written pother. See 
Pother. This is moft probably derived by Mr. Lye from 
fudur, Iflandick, a rapid motion.] A tumult; a turbulent 
and irregular baffle. 

Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads. 

Find out their enemies. Shakefp. King Lear. 

W hat a pudder is made about eflences, and how much is 
all knowledge peftered by the carelefs ufe of words ? Locke. 

To Pu dder. v. n. [frorti the noun.] To make a tumult; 
to make a buftle. 

Mathematicians, abftrafting their thoughts from names, 
and fetting before their minds the ideas themfelves, have 
avoided a great part of that perplexity, puddering and confu- 
fion, which has fo much hindered knowledge. Locke, 

To Pu'dder. v. a. To perplex; to difturb ; to confound. 

He that will improve every matter of faft into a maxim, 
will abound in contrary obfervations, that can be of no other 
ufe but to perplex and pudder him. Locke. 

Pudding, n.f [potten, Welfh, aninteftine; boudin, French ; 
puding, Swedifh.] 

2. A kind of food very varioufly compounded, but generally 
made of meal, milk, and eggs. 

Sallads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian lpark’s guitar ; 

And if I take Dan Congreve right. 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight. Prior. 

2. The gut of an animal. 

He’ll yield the crow a pudding one of thefe days ; the kino- 
has kill’d his heart. ’ Shakefp. He?iry vt 

As fure as his guts are made of puddings. ‘ Shakefp. 

3. A bowel fluffed with certain mixtures of meal and other in¬ 
gredients. 

Mind neither good nor bad, nor right nor wrong - . 

But eat your pudding , (lave, and hold your tongueT Prior. 

Pu'ddingpie. n.J. [pudding and pie.] A pudding with meat 
baked in it. 

Some cry the covenant, inftead 
Of puddingpies and gingerbread. Hudibras. 

Pu'ddingtime. n.J: [pudding and time.] 

1. The time of dinner; the time at which pudding, anciently 
the firft difh, is fet upon the table. 

2 . Nick of time ; critical minute. 

Mars that ftill protects the flout. 

In puddingtime came to his aid. Hudibras . 

Pu'ddle. n.f. [from puteolus, Lat. Skinner ; from poil, dirt, 
old Bavarian, ^Junius ; hence pool.] A fmall muddy lake ; 
a dirty plafh. 

The Hebrews drink of the well-head, the Greeks of the 
ftream, and the Latins of the puddle. Hall . 

Thou did’ft drink 

The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beafts would cough at. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

A phyfician cured madmen thus : they were tied to a ftake, 
and then fet in a puddle, ’till brought to their wits. VEJlr, 

Treading where the treacherous puddle lay. 

His heels flew up ; and on the grafly floor 
He fell, befmear’d with filth. Dryden's Virgil. 

Happy was the man, who was fent on an errand to the* 
moft remote ftreet, which he performed with the greateft ala¬ 
crity, ran through every puddle, and took care to return co- 
vered with dirt. Freeholder. 

J o Puddle, v. a. [from the noun.] To muddy; to pollute 
with dirt; to mix dirt and water. 

As if I faw my fun Ihine in a puddled water, I cried out of 
nothing but Mopfa. Sid 
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P U F 

Some unhatch’d pra&ice 
Hath puddled his clear lpirit ; and, in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things. 

Though great ones are their object. Shakefp. Othello . 

His beard they fmg’d off with brand of life, 

And ever as it blaz’d, they threw on him 

Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair. Shakefp . 

The nobleft blood of Africk 
Runs in my veins, a purer ftream than thine ; 

For, though derived from the fame fource, thy current 
Is puddl'd and defil’d with tyranny. Dryden . 

Pu'dbly. adj. [from puddle.] Muddy; dirty; miry. 

Limy, or thick puddly water killeth them. Carew. 

Pu'ddock or purrock. n.f [for paddock or parrock.] A provin¬ 
cial word for a fmall inclofure. Dit 7. 

Pu'dEncy. n.f. [pudens, Lat.] Modefty ; fhamefacednefs. 

A pudency fo rofy, the fweet view on’t 
Might well have warm’d old Saturn. Shakefp » 

Pubi'city. n.f. [pudicitf Fr. from puficitia, Lat.] Modefty ; 

chaftity. Dift. 

Puefe'llow. n. f A partner. 

, This carnal cur 

Preys on the iffue of his mother’s body; 

And makes her puefellow with others moan. Shakefp. 

Pue'rile. adj. [ puerile , Fr. puerilis , Lat.] Childifh ; boyilh. 
I looked upon the manfion with a veneration mixt with a 
pleafure, that reprefented her to me in thofe puerile amufe- 
ments. Pope. 

Pueri'lity. n.f. [puerilite, Fr. from puerilitas, Lat.] Child- 
ilhnefs; boyifhnels. 

A referve of puerility not ftiaken off from fchool. Brown. 
Some men imagining themlelves poffeffed with a divine 
fury, often fall into toys and trifles, which are only puerili¬ 
ties. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

Pu'et. n.f. A kind of waterfowl. 

Among the firft: fort are coots, fanderlings and pewets. Car. 
The fifh have enemies enough; as otters, the cormorant 
and the puet. Walton's Angler . 

PUFF. n.f. [poff Dutch, a blaff which fwells the checks.] 

1. A quick blaff with the mouth. 

In garret vile, he with a warming puff 
Regales chill’d fingers. Philips . 

2. A fmall blaff of wind. 

The Rofemary, in the days of Henry VII. with a fudden 
puff of wind ffooped her fide, and took in water at her ports 
in fuch abundance, as that fhe inftantly funk. Raleigh . 

The naked breathlefs body lies. 

To every puff of wind a Have, 

At the beck of every wave. 

That once perhaps was fair, rich, flout and wife. Flatman. 
A puff of wind blows off cap and wig. L'Eflrange. 

There fierce winds o’er dufky vallies blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty fhades away. Dryden. 

With one fierce puff he blows the leaves away, 

Expos’d the felf-difcover’d infant lay. Dryden. 

3. A mufhroom. Ainfworth. 

4. Any thing light and porous : as, puff’ pafle. 

5. Something to fprinkle powder on the hair. Ainfworth. 

To Puff. v. n. [ boffen , Dutch.] 

1. To lwell the cheeks with wind. 

2. To blow with a quick blaff. 

Wherefore do you follow her, 

Like foggy South puffing with wind and rain. Shakefp. 

Diffinttion with a broad and powerful fan. 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakefp. 

3. To blow with fcornfulnefs. 

Some puff at thefe inftances, a6 being fuch as were under 
a different oeconomy of religion, and confequently not di¬ 
rectly pertinent to ours. South's Sermons. 

It is really to defy heaven, to puff at damnation, and bid 
omnipotence do its worff. South. 

4. To breathe thick and hard. 

Seldfhown flamins 

Do prefs among the popular throngs, and puff 
To win a vulgar ftation. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The afs comes back again, puffing and blowing, from the 
chafe. L'Eflrange. 

A true fon of the church 
Came puffing with his greafy bald-pate choir. 

And fumbling o’er his beads. Dryden. 

• 5. To do or move with hurry, tumour, or tumultuous agita¬ 
tion. 

More unconffant than the wind, who woes 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the North, 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping South. Shakefp. 

Then came brave glory puffing by 
In filks that whiffled, who but he? 

He fcarce allow’d me half an eye. Herbert. 

6. To fwell with the wind. 

A new coal is not to be caff on the nitre, till the detona¬ 
tion be quite ended; unlefs the puffing matter blow the coal 
■out of the crucible. Boyle. 
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To Puff. v. a. 

1. To fwell as with wind. 

Let him fall by his ov, n greatne s, 

And puff him up with glory, till it fwell 
And break him. Denham's S irfL 

Flattering of others, and boafting of ouriblves, may b 
referred to lying ; the one to pleafe others, and puff thern un 
with felf-conceit; the other to gain more honour than is due 
to ourlelves. . R ay on thg Q . 

2 . To drive or agitate with blafts of wind. 

I have feen the cannon, 

When it has blown his ranks into the air. 

And from his arm pufft his own brother. Shakeft 

Have I not heard the fea, puff'd up with winds 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with fweat ? * Shakefp 

Th’ unerring fun by certain figns declares, 

When the South proje&s a ftormy day, 

And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away. 

Dry dins Virgil's GeorvLi 
Why muff the winds all hold their tongue ? 

If they a little breath fhould raife, 

Would that have fpoil’d the poet’s fong. 

Or puff'd away the monarch’s praife ? Prior 

I have been endeavouring very bufily to raife a friendfhip* 
which the firft breath of any ill-natured by-ftander could 

puff away. p 0 ^ m 

3. To drive with a blaff of breath fcornfully. 

When fhe dances in the wind, 

And fhakes her wings, and will not flay, 

I puff' the proftitute away ; 

The little or the much fhe gave is quietly refign’d. Dryd. 

4. To fwell or blow up with praife. 

The attendants of courts engage them in quarrels of jurif- 
diftion, being truly parafiti curia;, in puffing a court up beyond 
her bounds for their own advantage. Bacon. 

5. To fwell or elate with pride. 

His looke like a coxcombe up puffed with pride. Tuffer. 
This army, led by a tender prince, 

Whofe fpirit with divine ambition pufft y 
Makes mouths at the invifible event. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

Think not of men above that which is written, that no 
one of you be puffed up one againft another. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
Your anceftors, who puff’ your mind with pride, 

Did not your honour, but their own advance. Dryden . 

Who ftands fafeft ; tell me, is it he 
That fpreads and fwells in puff'd pofterity ? Pope. 

The Phaeacians were fo puffed up with their conftant feli¬ 
city, that they thought nothing impoflible. Broome, 

Pu'ffer. n.f. [from puff.] One that puffs. 

Pu'ffin. n.f. [puffino , Italian.] 

1. A water fowl. 

Among the firft fort, we reckon the dipchick, murrs, 
creyfers, curlews and puffins. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A kind of fifh. 

3. A kind of fungus filled with duff. 

Pu'ffingapple. n.f. A fort of apple. Ainfworth. 

Pu ffinglY. adv. [from puffing.'] 

1. Tumidly; with fwell. 

2. With fhortnefs of breath. 

Pu'ffy. adj. [from puff. ] 

1. Windy; flatulent. 

Emphyfema is a light puffy tumour, eafily yielding to the 
preffure of your fingers, and arifeth again in the inftant you 
take them off. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2. Tumid; turgid. 

An unjudicious poet, who aims at loftinefs, runs eafdy 
into the lwelling puffy ftile, becaufe it looks like greatnefs. 

Dryden. 

Pug. n.f. [pija, Saxon, a girl. Skinner. ] A kind name of a 
monkey, or any thing tenderly loved. 

Upon fetting him down, and calling him pug y I found him 
to be her favourite monkey. Addijon's Spectator. 

Pu'ggered. adj. [perhaps for puckered .] Crowded ; compli¬ 
cated. I never found this word in any other paflage. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red puggered attire of the turkey, 
and the long excrefcency that hangs down over his bill, when 
he fwells with pride. More's Antidote againft Aiheifm. 

Pugh, interj. [corrupted from puff i or borrowed from the found.] 
A word of contempt. , 

Pu'gil. n.f [pugille, Fr.] What is taken up between the 

thumb and two firft fingers. . ’ * 

Take violets, and infufe a good piigil of them in a quar 
of vinegar. . iW> Nat. U,JI. 

Pugna'cious. adj. [pugnax, Lat.] Inclinable to fight ; quar 
relfome; fighting. , 

Pugna'city. n.j". [from pugnax, Lat.] Quarrelfomene s , 
inclination to fight. • j 

Pu'isne. adj. [puis ne, French. It is commonly fpoken. an* 
written puny. See Puny.] ; -T 

I. Young; younger; later in time. .r 

When the place of a chief judge becomes vacant, a puj 


judge, who hath approved himfeTf deferving, fhp u ^ 

*L rJ Bacon's Advice to Vilhers. 
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If he undergo any alteration, it muff be in time, or of a 
puifne date to e°ternity. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Petty; inconfiderable ; fmall. 

A puifne tilter, that fpurs his horfe but one fide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shakefp. As Vou Like it. 

Puissance, n.f tpuffimee, Fr.] Power; ftrength ; force. 
The chariots were drawn not by the ftrength of horfes, 
but by the puiffance of men. DeJbuMion of Troy. 

Grandlires, babies and old women ; 

Or paft, or not arriv’d to, pith and puiffance. Shakefp . 

Look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the pow’r and puiffance of the king. Shakefp. 

Our puiffance is our own ; our own right hand 
Shall teach us higheft deeds. Milton . 

PUI SSANT, adj. [puiffant, Es.'] Powerful ; ftrong; forcible. 

The queen is coming with a puiffant hoft. Shakefp. 

Told the moft piteous tale of Lear 
That ever ear receiv’d; which in recounting 
His grief grew puiffant , and the firings of life 
Began to crack. Shakejp . King Lear. 

For piety renown’d and puiffant deeds. Milton. 

The climate of Syria, the far diftance from the ftrength of 
Chriftendom, and the near neighbourhood of thofe that were 
moft puiffant among the Mahometans, caufed that famous en- 
terprife, after a long continuance of terrible war, to be quite 
abandoned. Raleigh's Effays. 

PufsSANTLY. adv. [from puiffant .] Powerfully ; forcibly. 

PUKE. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] Vomit; medicine 
cauiing vomit. 

To Puke. v. n. To fpew ; to vomit. 

The infant 

Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms. Shakefp • 

Pu'ker. n.j. [from puke.] Medicine cauiing a vomit. 

The puker rue. 

The fweetner faffafras are added too. Garth. 

PuYchritude. n.f. [ J pulcbritudo , Lat.] Beauty; grace; 
handfomenefs ; quality oppofite to deformity. 

Neither will it agree unto the beauty of animals, wherein 
there is an approved pulchritude. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Pulchritude is conveyed by the outward fenfes unto the foul, 
but a more intelle&ual.faculty is that which reliihes it. More. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenfate the hardnefs 
of their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make 
up what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South. 

That there is a great pulchritude and comelinefs of propor¬ 
tion in the leaves, flowers and fruits of plants, is attefted by 
the general verdidt of mankind. Ray on the Creation. 

To Pule. v. n. [ piauler , Fr.] 

1. To cry like a chicken. 

Let the fongs be loud and cheerful, and not chirpings or 
pulings ; let the mufick likewife be {harp and loud. Bacon. 

2. To whine ; to cry; to whimper. 

To fpeak puling like a beggar at Hallomafs. Shakefp. 

To have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender. 

To anfwer. I’ll not wed. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

W eak puling things unable to fuftain 
Their {hare of labour, and their bread to gain. Dryden. 
When ice covered the water, the child bathed his legs ; a 
nd when he began this cuftom, was puling and tender. Locke . 

This piding whining harlot rules his reafon. 

And prompts his zeal for Edward’s baftard brood. Rowe. 

Pu LICK. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Puli'cose. adj. [ pulicofus , pulex , Latin.] Abounding with 
fleas. Diet. 

Pu'liol. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

To PULL. v. a. [pullian, Saxon.] 

1. To draw violently towards one. 

What they feem to offer us with the one hand, the fame 
with the other they pull back. Hooker. 

He put forth his hand, and pulled the dove in. Gen. viii. 9. 
His hand which he put forth dried up, fo that he could not 
pull it in again. 1 Kings xiii. 4. 

Pull them out likefheep for the {laughter, and prepare them 
for the day of {laughter. Jer. vii. 11. 

They pulled away the fhoulder and ftopped their ears. Zech. 
Ill fortune never crufhed that man, whom good fortune 
deceived not; I therefore have counfelled my friends to place 
all things {he gave them fo, as fhe might take them from 
them, not pull them. Benj. Johnjon's Difcovery. 

2. To draw forcibly. 

He was not fo defirous of wars, as without juft caufe of 
his own to pull them upon him. Hayward. 

A boy came in great hurry to pull off my boots. Swift. 

3. To pluck; to gather. 

When bounteous Autumn rears his head, 

He joys to pull the ripen’d pear. Dryden. 

Flax pulled in the bloom, will be whiter and ftronger than 
if let ftand till the feed is ripe. Mortimer. 

4- To tear ; to rend. 

He hath turned afi.de my ways, and pulled me in pieces ; 
he hath made me defolate. Lain. iii. 2. 


PUL 


p-arment from them that pafs 
° Mic. ii. 8. 


Ye pull off the robe with the 
by fecurely. , 

I rent my cloaths, and pulled off the hair from off my 
head. . 1 Ejdr. viii. 7 1. 

5. To Pull down. Tofubvert; to demolilh. 

Although it was judged in form of a ftatute, that he fhould 
be banifhed, and his whole eftate confifcated, and his hoyfes 
pulled down , yet his cafe even then had no great blot of ig¬ 
nominy. Bacon * 

In political affairs, as well as mechanical, it is far eafier to 
pull down than build up ; for that ftruefure, which was above 
ten fummers a building, and that by no mean artifts, was 
deftroyed in a moment. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 

When God is {aid to build or pull down , ’tis not to be un- 
derftood of an houfe ; God builds and unbuilds worlds. Burn . 

6. To Pull down. To degrade. 

He begs the gods to turn blind fortune’s wheel, 

To raife the wretched, and pidl down the proud. Rofcom. 

What title has this queen but lawlefs force ? 

And force muff pull her down. Dryden.- 

7. To Pull up. To extirpate ; to eradicate. 

What cenfure, doubting thus of innate principles, I may 
deferve from men, who will be apt to call it pulling up the old 
foundations of knowledge, I cannot tell; I perfuade myfelf, 
that the way I have purfued, being conformable to truth, lays 
thofe foundations furer. Locke * 

Pull. n.f. [from the verb.] The a<ft of pulling; pluck. 

This wreftling pull between Corineus and Gogmagog is 
reported to have befallen at Dover. Carew. 

Duke of Glo’fter, fcarce himfelf. 

That bears fo flhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once ; 

His lady banifli’d, and a limb lopt off. Shakefp * 

I awaked with a violent pull upon the ring, which was 
faftened at the top of my box. Gulliver's Travels . 

Puller, n.f. [from pull.~\ One that pulls. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace ? 

Proud fetter up and puller down of kings. Shakefp. 

Pu'llen. n.j'. [ pulain , old Fr.] Poultry. Bailey « 

Pu'llet. n.f. Xpoulet, Fr.] A young hen. 

Brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

.—With eggs. Sir ? 

—Simple of itfelf; I’ll no pidlet fperm in my brewage. Sha . 
I felt a hard tumour on the right fide, the bignefs of a 
pullet's egg. Wifeman's Surgery . 

They died not becaufe the pullets would not feed, but be¬ 
caufe the devil forefaw their death, he contrived that abfti- 
nence in them. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Pulley, n.f. [poulie, Fr.] A fmall wheel turning on a pivot, 
with a furrow on its outlide in which a rope runs. 

Nine hundred of the ftrongeft: men were employed to draw 
up thefe cords by many pulleys faftened on the poles, and, in 
three hours, I was raifed and flung into the engine. Gulliver . 

Here pullies make the pond’rous oak afeend. Gay, 

To Pullu late, v. n. [pullulo , Lat. pulluler , Fr.] To ger¬ 
minate ; to bud. 

Pu'lmonary. adj. [from pulmo , Lat.] Belonging to the 
lungs. 

The force of the air upon th opidmonary artery is but fmall 
in refpect of that of the heart. Arbuthnot. 

Cold air, by its immediate contaift with the furface of the 
lungs, is capable of producing defluxions upon the lungs, ul¬ 
cerations, and all forts of pulmonick confumptions. Aj'butbnot. 

Pu'lmonary. n.f. £ pulmonaire , Fr.] The herb lungwort. Ainf. 

Pu'lmonick. adj. [ pulmo , Lat.] Belonging to the lungs. 

An ulcer of the lungs may be a caufe of pulmonick conlurop- 
tion, or confumption of the lungs. Harvey e 

PULP. n.f. [ pulpa , Lat. pulpe , Fr.] 

1. Any foft mafs. 

The jaw bones have no marrow fevered, but a little pzdp 
of marrow diffufed. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

2. The loft part of fruit; the part of fruit diftinift from the feeds 
and rind. 

The favourv ptdp they chew, and in the rind. 

Still as they thirfted, fcoop the brimming ftream. Milton. 
Befides this ufe of the pulp or pericarpium for the guard of 
the feed, it ferves alfo by a fecondary intention for the fufte- 
nance of man and other animals. Ray. 

The grub 

Oft unobferv’d invades the vital core* 

Pernicious tenant, and her fecret cave 
Enlarges.hourly, preying on the*#/© 

Ceafelefs. 

Pu'lpit. n.J\ [puljitum, Lat. pulpitre^pupitre, Fr.] 

1. A place raifed on high, where a fpeaker ftands. 

Produce his body to the market-place. 

And in the pulpit , as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of his funeral. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar . 

2. The higher defk in the church where the fermon is pro¬ 
nounced ; diftmdt from the lower defk where prayers are read. 

We fee on our theatres, the examples of vice rewarded, 
yet it ought not to be an argument againft the art, any more 
than the impieties of the pulpit in the late rebellion. Dryden. 

1 Sir 


Philips. 
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' Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit cloth, and railed in 
the communion table. Addifon's Spectator, N° 112. 

Bifhops were not wont to preach out of the pulpit. Aylijfe. 

Pulpits their facred fatyr learn’d to (pare, 

And vice admir’d to find a flatt’rer there. Pope. 

Pu'lpcus. adj. [from pulp.] Soft. 

The redftreak’s pulpous fruit 

With gold irradiate, and vermilion fhines. Philips. 

Pu'lpousness. n. f. [from pulpous.~\ The quality of being 

pulpous. 

PuTpy. adj . [from pidp. ] Soft; pappy. 

In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pulpy covering, then a 
hard (hell, within which is the feed. Ray on the Creation. 

Putrefaction deftroys the fpecifick difference of one vege¬ 
table from another, converting them into a pulpy lubftance of 

.. an animal nature. Arbutknot on Aliments 

PulsaTion. n.f [pulfation , Fr. pulfatio , from fulfil Lat.] 
The a£t of beating or moving with quick ftrokes againft any 
thing oppofing. 

This original of the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
the pulfation of the great artery. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Thefe commotions of the mind and body opprefs the heart, 
whereby it is choaked and obftru&ed. in its puljation. Harvey. 

Pulsa'tor. n.f [from pulfo, Lat.] A ftriker; a beater. 

Pulse, n.f. [ pulfus , Lat.] 

1. The motion of an artery as the blood is driven through it by 
the heart, and as it is perceived by the touch. 

Pulfe is thus accounted for : when the left ventricle of the 
heart contracts, and throws its blood into the great artery, the 
blood in the artery is not only thruft forward towards the ex¬ 
tremities, but the channel of the artery is likewife dilated ; 
becaufe fluids, when they are prefled, prefs again to all Tides, 
and their preffure is always perpendicular to the fldes of the con¬ 
taining veffels ; but the coats of the artery, by any fmall impe¬ 
tus, may be diftended : therefore, upon the contraction or fyf- 
tole of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only 
prefs the blood in the arteiy forwards, but both together will 
diftend the fldes of the artery : when the impetus of the blood 
againft the fldes of the artery ceafes; that is, when the left 
ventricle ceafes to contraCt, then the fpiral fibres of the ar¬ 
tery, by their natural elafticity, return again to their former 
ftate, and contraCt the channel of the artery, till it is again 
dilated by the diaftole of the heart; this diaftole of the artery 
is called its pulfe, and the time the fpiral fibres are returning 
to their natural ftate, is the diftance between two pulfes : this 
pulfe is in all the arteries of the body at the fame time ; for, 
while the blood is thruft out of the heart into the artery, the 
artery being full, the blood muft move in all the arteries at 
the fame time ; and becaufe the arteries are conical, and the 
blood moves from the bafis of the cone to the apex, therefore 
the blood muft ftrike againft the fldes of the veflels, and con- 
fequently every point of the artery muft be dilated at the fame 
time that the blood is thrown out of the left ventricle of the 
heart; and as foon as the elafticity of the fpiral fibres can 
overcome the impetus of the blood, the arteries are again con- 
traded : thus two caufes operating alternately, the heart and 
fibres of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual motion : 
an high pulfe is either vehement or ftrong, but if the dilatation 
of the artery does not rife to its ufual height, it is called a low 
or weak pulfe ; but if between its dilatations there paffes more 
time than ufual, it is called a flow pulfe: again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than ufual from any caufe whatfoever, 
it is called an hard pulfe ; but if by any contrary caufe they 
are fofter, then it is called a foft pulfe. gurney. 

Think you, I bear the {hears cf deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulfe of life ? Shakefp. 

The profperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not inferior 
to that of this, which, according to the pulfe of ftates, is a 
great diminution of their health. Clarendon. 

My body is from all difeafes free; 

My temp’rate pulfe does regularly beat. Dryden. 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulfe , 
thofe, in many pulfes , will grow to a confiderable mafs. Arb. 

2. Ofcillation; vibration ; alternate expanfion and contraction ; 
alternate approach and receflion. 

The vibrations or pulfes of this medium, that they may 
caufe the alternate fits of eafy tranfmiflion and eafy reflexion, 
muft be fwifter than light, and by confequence above feven 
hundred thoufand times fwifter than founds. Newton. 

3. To feel one's Pulse. To try or know one’s mind artfully. 

4. [From pull.] Leguminous plants. 

With Elijah he partook. 

Or as a gueft with Daniel at his pulfe. Milton. 

Mortals, from your fellows blood abftain ! 

While corn and pulfe by nature are beftow’d. Dryden. 

Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulfes. Mort. 

To Pulse, v. n. [from the noun.] To beat as the pulfe. 

The heart, when feparated wholly from the body in fome 
animals, continues ftill to pulfe for a confiderable time. Ray. 

Pulsion, n.f [from pulfus, Lat.] The ad of driving or of 
forcing forward : in oppofition to fudion or tradion. 

Admit it might ufe the motion of pulfon, yet it could never 
that of attradion. More's Divine Dialogues. 


P U M 

By attraction we do not here underhand what is , 

called fo, in the operations of drawing, fuckin-v ..J P - f 
mg, which is really pulfon and trUfion.“ 6 ** Wf- 

Pu lve jAble. adj. [{tompulwris, Lat.] Poffible to be reW I 
to dufr. ccu 

In making the firft ink, I could by filtration feparate a pretty 
ftore of a black puherable fubitan.ee that remained in the 

Pulverization, n.f [from pulverize, f The ad of pow, 
dering; redudion to dull of powder. 1 

do PU'LVERIZE. v. a. [from puiveris , Lat. pulverifer Fr.l 
To reduce to powder; to reduce to duft. ’ 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixture 
will {hoot into fine cryftals,. that feem to be of an uniform 
fubftance, and are confident enough to be even brittle, and 
to endure to be pulverized and lifted. *B<r'U 
Pu'lverulence. n.f [fulverulentw, L at.] Duftinefs ; abun¬ 
dance of duft. 

Pu lvil. n.f. [pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet feents. 

The toilette, nurfery of charms. 

Completely fumilh’d with bright beauty's arms, 

The patch, the powder-box, puhil , perfumes. Gay. 

To Pu'lvil. v. a. [from the noun.] To fprinkle with per¬ 
fumes in powder. 

Have you pulvilled the coachman and poftilion, that they 
may not {fink of the ftable. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Pu'mice. n.f [fumex, pumicis, Lat.] 

The pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of fome Ml, ori¬ 
ginally bearing another form, and only reduced to this ftate 
by the violent adion of fire: it is a lax and [pungy matter 
full of little pores and cavities, found in maffes ot different 
fizes and fhapes, of a pale, whitilh, grey colour : the pumice 
is found in many parts of the world, but particularly about 
the burning mountains Etna, Vefuvius and Hecla it is ufed 
as a dentifrice. Hill’s Materia Medica. 

So long I {hot, that all was fpc-nt. 

Though pumice ftones I haftily hent. 

And threw ; but nought availed. Spenfer. 

Etna and Vefuvius, which conlift upon fulph.ur, Ihcot toren 
fmoke, allies and pumice, but no water. Bacon. 

Near the Lucrine lake. 

Steams of lulphur raife a ftifling heat. 

And through the pores of the warm pumice fweat. Addifcn. 

Pu'mmel. n.f. See Pommel. 

PUMP, n.f pompe, Dutch and French.] 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up from wells: its ope¬ 
ration is performed by the preffure of the air. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, unlefs you pour a 
little water into it firft. More's Antidote againjl Atbeifm. 

In the framing that great {hip built by Hiero, Athenseus 
mentions this inftrument as being inftead of a pump, by the 
help of which one man might eafily drain out the water 
though very deep. Wilkins’s Dadalus. 

Thefe pumps may be made fingle with a common pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for two. 

Mortimer. 

2. A {hoe with a thin foie and low heel. 

Get good firings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps. Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 

Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d i’ th’ heel. Shakefp. 
Follow me this jeft, now, till thou haft worn out thy pump, 
that when the fingle foie of it is worn, the jeft may remain 
fingular. Shakefp , Romeo and Juliet. 

Thalia’s ivy {hews her prerogative over comical poefy; 
her mafk, mantle and pumps are ornaments belonging to the 
ftage. Peacham. 

The water and fweat 

Splifh fplafh in their pwnps. Swift's Mifcei 

To Pump. v. n. [pompen, Dutch.] To work a pump ; to 
throw out water by a pump. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in a fhip, 
yet negleCts to ftop the leak. Decay of Piety. 

To Pump. v. a. 

1. To raife or throw out by means of a pump. 

2. To examine artfully by fly interrogatories, fo as to draw out 
any fecrets or concealments. 

The one’s the learned knight, feek out, 

And pump them what they come about. Hudibras . 

Afk him what paffes 

Amongft his brethren, he’ll hide nothing from you j 
Butpump not me for politicks. Ottyoay’s Venice Prefeiv 

Pum'per. n.f. [from pump.] The perfon or the inftrument 
that pumps. . . 

The flame lafted about two minutes, from the time tjc 
pumper began to draw out air. ^ 

Pu'mpion. n.f A plant. . , • 

T he flower of the pumpion confifts of one leaf, wnic 
bell-fhaped, expanded at the top, and cut into fevers e^ 
ments : of thefe flowers fome are male, and lome fema e, 
in the cucumbers and melons : the female flowers grow up 


the top of the embryo, which afterwards becomes an o ^ ^ o 
or round fleftiy fruit, having fometirnes an hard, 
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uneven rind, with knobs and furrows, and is often divided 
into three parts, inclofing flat feeds that are edged or rimmed 
about as it were with a ring, and fixed to a fpongy pla¬ 
centa. ■ Miller. 

We’ll ufe this grofs watry pumpicn , and teach him to know 
turtles from jays. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Pun. n. f. [I know not whence this word is to be deduced : 
to pun, is to grind or beat with a pejlle\ asm pun mean an 
empty found, like that of a mortar beaten, as clench, the old 
word for pun , feems only a corruption of clink P] An equi¬ 
vocation ; a quibble ; an expreftion where a word has at once 
different meanings. 

It is not the word, but the figure that appears on the me¬ 
dal: cuniculus may fland-for a rabbit or a mine, but the 
picture of a rabbit is not the picture of a mine : a pun can be 
no more engraven, than it can be tranfiated. Addifon. 

But fill their purie, our poet’s work is done. 

Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. Pope . 

To Pun. v.n. [from the noun.] To quibble ; to ufe the fame 
word at once in different fenfes. 

The hand and head were never loft, of thofe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn’d in prole. Dryden. 
You would be a better man, if you could pun like Sir 
Triilram. Tatler, N u 57. 

To PUNCH, v. a. [ poin^onner , Fr.] To bore or perforate by 
driving a fharp inftrument. 

When I .as mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shakefp. 

By reafon of its conftitution it co?itinued open, as I have 
feen a hole punched in leather. Wif email’s Surgery. 

Your work will fometirnes require to have holes punched in 
it at the forse, you muft then make a fleel punch, and har¬ 


den the point of it without tempering. " Moxon. 

I he fly may, with the hollow and fharp tube of her womb, 
punch and perforate the {kin of the eruca, and call her eggs 
into her body. p Ci y on f} Je Creation. 

Punch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. A pointed inftrument, which, driven by a blow, perforafes 
bodies. 

The {hank of a key the punch cannot ftrike, becaufe the 
{hank is not forged with fubftance fufficient; but the drill cuts 

'' a true round hole. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. [Cant word.] A liquour made by mixing fpirit with water, 
fugar, and the juice of lemons. 

The Weil India dry gripes are occafioned by lime juice in 

Arbutknot on Aliments. 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and con^ 
fequently it is againft all the rules of hieroglyph to affign 
thofe animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 

3- [Punchinello, Italian.] Fhe buffoon or harlequin of the 
puppet-lhow. 

Of rareefhows he fung and punch’s feats. Gay. 

4. Punch is a horfe that is well fet and well knit, having a Abort 

back and thin {boulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
wiui fie lb. Farrier’s Did?. 

5. [Pumilio obefus, Lat.] In contempt or ridicule, a {hort fat 
fellow. 

Puncheon, n.f [tom-on, Fr.] 

1. An inftrument driven fo as to make a hole or imprefiion. 

He granted liberty of coining to certain cities and abbies, 
allowing them one ilaple and two puncheons at a rate. Camel. 

2. A meafure of liquids. 

Pu'ncher. n.j. [from punch.] An inftrument that makes an 
imprefiion or hole. 

In the upper jaw are five teeth before, not incifors or cut- 

PIINUTPr'in^”^ r „ • Grew's Mufaum. 

iuNClILIO. n.f. A fmall nicety of behaviour; a nice 
.point of exa&nefs. 

Common people are much aftonifhed, when they hear of 
thofe folemn Cornells which are made among the great, upon 
the punctilios of a publick ceremony. Addifon 

Pmauio is out of doors, the moment a daughter clan- 
deltinely quits her father’s houfe. Clariffa 

tofubSn adJ ' t maUlo -l Nice 5 exaft; punfluai 

Some depend on a punailiom obfervance of divine laws, 

the reft hey h ° Pe WlU att0 " e f ° r thC habitual tranfgreffion of 

UNCTi liousness. n. f [from punctilious.] 
nefs of behaviour. 

PU xt CT °' n ' f' \.P unto '> Spanifh.] 

J* Nice point of ceremony. 

1 he final conqueft of Granada from the Moors, king Fer- 
mando d„playedj n his letters, with all the pa,’ticuTarit!es 
religious punfios .and ceremonies that were obferved in 


Bacon’s Henry VII. 
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the reception of that city and kingdom. 

2. 1 he point in fencing. 

Vat be all you come for ? 

tvnao ° fec thee here ’ to fee thee there > to fee thec P afs 

Actual, Mnry Wivcs ° f mndfor - 

emprifed in a point; confifting in a point. 
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Nicety ; exad- 4 
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This earth a fpot, a grain. 

An atom with the firmament compar’d, 

And all her number’d ftars, that feem to rowi 
Spaces incomprehenfible ; for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light , 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual fpot. Milton . 

Exadl; nice ; punctilious. 

A gentleman punfiual of his word, when he had heard that 
two had agreed upon a meeting, and the one negledled his 
hour, would fay of him, he is a young man then. Bacon . 

I his millake to avoid, we muft oblerve the punctual diffe- 

-rences of time, and fo diilinguifh thereof, as.not to confound 
or lofe the one in the other. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menftruent, and the men pubefeent 
at the year of twice (even, is accounted a punctual truth. Bro. 

He was pun final and juft in all his dealings. Atterbury „ 

II he correspondence of the death and fufferings of our lord 
is fo punfiual and exact, that they feem rather like a hiflory of 
events paft, than a prophecy of fuch as were to come. Rogers. 

Punctuality, n.f. [from punfiual.] Nicety; fcrupulous 
exaclnefs. 

For the encouragement of thofe that hereafter fhould ferve 
other princes with that punctuality as Sophronio had done, he 
commanded him to offer him a blank, wherein he might fet 
down his own conditions. Howel’s Vocal Forefl. 

Though fome of thefe punfiualities did not fo much con¬ 
duce to preierve the text, yet all of them {hew, the infinite 
care which was taken, that there might be no miftake in a 
fingle letter. Grezvs Cofmol. 

Pu nctually. adv. [from punfiual.] Nicely; exadl lv ; feru- 
pulouily. 

1 here were no ufe 2t all for war or law, if every man had 
piudence to conceive how much of right were due both to 
and fiom Himfelf, and were withal fo punctually juft as to per¬ 
form what he knew requifite, and to reft contented with his 
own ; 4 i ^ Raleigh's Effaysl 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is fo much exadtnefs 
in theii motions, that they piinfiually come to the fame pe¬ 
riods to the hundredth part of a minute. Ray on the Creation. 

I freely bring what Mofes hath related to the teft, compar¬ 
ing it with things as now they Hand ; and finding his account 
to be punctually true, I fairly declare what I find. Woodward. 

Pu'nctuAlness, n.f [from^ punfiual.] Exaclnefs; nicety. 

I he moft literal tr-anflation of the feriptures, in the molt 
natui al fignification of the words, is generally the beft; and 
the fame punfiualnefs which debaleth other writings, pre- 
ferveth the fpirit and majefty of the-facred text, Felton. 

Punctua TION. n.f. [punfium, Lat.] The a£l or method of 
pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced to it by 
any change in the words or 'punfiuation. Addifon. 

PubNCTURL. n.f [punCius, Lat.] A.fmall prick; a hole 
made with a very fharp point. 

With the loadftone of Laurentius Guafcus, whatfoever 
needles or bodies were touched, the wounds and punfiures 
made thereby vyere never felt. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Nerves may be wounded by feiffion or punfiure : the former 
way being cut through, they are irrecoverable ; but when 
pricked by a {harp-pointed weapon, which kind of wound is 
called a punfiure, they are much to be regarded. Wifeman . 
To Pu nctulate. ti. n. [punfiulum, Lat.] To mark with 
imall (pots. 

The ftudds have their furface punRidatcd, as if fet all over 
With other ftudds infinitely lefler. ' Woodward. 

i u NDLE. n.f. [mulierpumild fsf obefa, Lat.] A fhort and fat 

IVWGUR. *.f. Uegtruti Lat] A fifti. JilfVth. 

Pungency, n.j. [from pungent.] 

1. Power of pricking. 

wi^iIU b K ftanCe ’ ! tS wound the worms, 

will kill them, as fteel and hartlhorn. Arbutknot. 

2. Heat on the tongue ; aci idnefs. 

3. Power to pierce the mind. 

C ; pini . on of *e <uccefsfulneis of the work is as necef- 

y to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as the authority of 
commands, the perfuahvenefs of promifes, pungency of me¬ 
naces, or profpect ot mitchiefs upon negled can bef Hamm. 
Acrimonioufnds ; keenefs. 

When he hath coniidered the force and pungency of thefe 
expretlions applied to the fathers of that NJeene fynod by the 

pu w n^°^ rase towards me - StulsP ‘ 

1. Pricking. 

Juft where the breath of life his nollrils drew 

A charge of fnuff the wily virgin threw • ’ 

l he gnomes direct to ev’ry atom juft ’ 

The grains of delating duft. Pope’s Ra. of the Lock 

2. bharp on the tongue ; acrid. J 

(iB° n °* th d ft4r P and t*#* ‘ades of acids arife from the 

tlC a ‘ traa,0 . n > whereb y ^ acid particles ruft, upon? and 
agnate the parades ot the tongue. NezvAs ofZ 

3 * Piercing--; 
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§. Piercing; {harp. 

Thou can’ft fet him on the rack, 

Inclofe him in a wooden tow’r. 

With pungent pains on ev’ry fide j 

So Regulus in torments dy’d. Swift’s Mifcellanies. 

4. Acrimonious ; biting. 

It confifts chiefly a fharp and pungent manner of fpeech ; 
but partly in a facetious way of jelling. Dryden. 

Pu'nice. n.f A walloufe ; abugg. Hudibras. Ainfworth. 
Puni'ceous. adj. [puniceus , Lat.] Purple. Diet. 

Pu’niness. n.f. [from puny.] Pettinefs; fmallnefs. 
ToPU'NISH. v. a. [punio, Lat.] 

1. To chaftife; to afflidl with penalties or death for fome crime. 

Your purpos’d low corre&ion 
Is fuch, as bafeft and the meaneft wretches 
Are punijhed with. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

If you will not hearken, I will punijh you feven times 
more for your fins. Lev. xxvi. 18. 

2. To revenge a fault with pain or death. 

Punishable, adj'. [puniffable, Fr. from punijh.] Worthy of 

punifhment ; capable of punifhment. 

Theft is naturally punijhable, but the kind of punifhment is 
pofitive, and fuch lawful, as men (hall think with diferetion 
convenient to appoint. Hooker, b. iii . f 9. 

Sith creatures, which have no underftandmg, can fhew no 
will; and where no will is, there is no fin; and only that 
which finneth, is fubjedl to punifhment; which way fhould 
any fuch creature be punifable by the law of God? Hooker . 

Their bribery is lefs punijhable , when bribery opened the 
door by which they entred. Baylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 
IPu'nis.hableness. n.f. [from punijhable .] The quality of 

deferving or admitting punifhment. 

Pu'nisher. n, f [from punijh.] One who inflidfs pains for a 
crime. 

This knows my punijher ; therefore as far 
From granting me, as I from begging peace. . Milton. 
PuTishment. n.f [puniffement , Fr .J Any inflidtion impofed 
in vengeance of a crime. 

The houfe of endlefs pain is built thereby. 

In which ten thoufand forts of punijhments 

The curfed creatures do eternally torment. Fa. Queen. 

Unlefs it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign punijhment . Sbakefp. 

Thou, through the judgment of God, fhalt receive juft 
punijhment for thy pride. 2 Mac. vii. 36. 

Is not deftruaion to the wicked ? and a ftrange punifiment 
to the workers of iniquity ? Job xxx i. 3. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 

I could not half thofe horrid crimes repeat. 

Nor half the punijhments thofe crimes have met. Dryden. 

The rewards and punijhments of another life, which the 
Almighty has eftablifhed, as the enforcements of his law, 
are of weight enough to determine the choice, againft what¬ 
ever pleafure or pain this life can (hew. ^ocke. 

,Function, n.f. [punition, Fr. punitio, Lat.] Punifhment. Ainf. 
Pu'nitive. adj. [from punio, Lat.] Awarding or infliding 
punifhment. 

Neither is the cylinder charged with fin, whether by God 
or men, nor any punitive law enaded by either againft its 
rolling down the hill. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Pu'nitory. adj. [from punio , Lat.] Punching; tending to 

punifhment. . . 

Punk. n. f. A whore ; a common proftitute ; a lrrumpet. 

She may be a punk ; for many of them are neither maid, 
widow, nor wife. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

For dame religion as for punk. Hudibras. 

Near thefe a nurfery ereds its head, 

Where unfledg’d adors learn to laugh and cry, 

Where infant punks their tender voices try. Dryden. 

Pi/nster. n. f. [from pun.] A quibbler ; a low wit who en¬ 
deavours at reputation by double meaning. 

His mother was coufin to Mr. Swan, gamefter and punjler 
of London. J Arbutomt and Pope. 

To Punt. v. n. To play at baflet and ombre. 

One is for fetting up an afiembly for baflet, where none 
fhall be admitted to punt , that have not taken the oaths. Add . 
When a duke to Janfen punts at White’s, 

Or city heir in mortgage melts away, 

Satan himfelf feels far lefs joy than they. rope. 

PUNY. adj. [puisne, Fr.] 

1. Young. 

2, Inferior; petty; of an under rate. 

Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names . 

Arm, arm, my name; a puny fubjed trikes 
At thy great glory. Sbakefp. Rich. II. 

Know me not. 

Left that thy wives with fpits, and boys with ftones. 

In puny battle flay me. Sbakefp. Conolanus , 

Drive 

The puny habitants; or if not drive. 

Seduce them to our party. Milton, 


This friendfhfp is of that ftrength, as to remain uiilha&h 
by fuch afiaults, which'yet are ftrong'enough to ftikke down' 
and annihilate the friendfhip of little puny minds. 'S01M :,i 1 
Jove at their head afeending from the lea, ; a f 

A fhoal of puny pow’rs attend his way. Dryden 

Pu'ny. n.f. A young unexperienced unfeafoned wretch. ; * 
Tendernefs of heart makes a man but a puny in 'this fib * 
it fpoils the growth, and cramps the crowning exploits of this 
vice. South’s Sermons': 

To Pup. v. n. [from puppy.] To bring forth whelps t itled of 
a bitch bringing young. 

PUPIL, n.f. [papilla, Lat.] 

1. The apple of the eye. 

Looking in a glafs, when you Glut one eye, the pupil 
the other, that is open, dilateth. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Setting a candle before a child, bid him look upon it, and 
his pupil ftiall contrad itfelf very much to exclude the light; 
as when after we have been fome time in the dark, a bright 
light is fuddenly brought in and fet before us, till the pupil of 
our eyes have gradually contracted. Ray on the Creation. 

The uvea has a mulculous power, and can dilate and con- 
trad that round hole in it, called the pupil of the eye. More. ■ 
The rays, which enter the eye at 'feveral parts of the pupil, 
have feveral obliquities to the glafles. Newton’s Opticks. 

2. [Pupille, Fr. pupillus, Lat.] A fcholar ; one under the care 
of a tutor. 

My mafter fues to her, and fhe hath taught her fuitor, 

He being her pupil, to become her tutor. Sbakefp. 

One of rriy father’s lervants. 

With ftore of tears this treafon ’gan unfold. 

And faid my guardian would his pupil kill. Fairfax. 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfe, any 
fear of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that God 
hath fo great need of men’s fouls, that he will accept them 
at any time, and upon any condition. Raleigh. 

Tutors fiiould behave reverently before their pupils. L’EJl. 
The great work of a governor is, to fettle in his pupil good 
habits, and the principles of virtue and wifdom. Locke. 

3. A ward; one under the care of his guardian. - 

Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 

What, are the grounds 

To undertake fo young fo vaft a care ? Dryden^ 

So fome weak Ihoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 

Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts him to the Ikies; 

Through the nzvj pupil foft’ning juices flow, 

Thruft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow* Tmh 

Pu'pilage. n. f - [from pupil.] 

1. State of being a fcholar. 

The feverity of the father’s brow, whilft they are under 
the difeipline of pupilage, fliould be relaxed as fall: as their age, 
diferetion, and good behaviour allow. Locke . 

2. Wardfhip ; minority. 

Three Tons he dying left, all under age* 

By means whereof their uncle Vortigern 
Ulurp’d the crown, during their pupilage ; 

Which the infant’s tutors gathering to fear, , 

Them clofely into Armorick did bear. Fairy Quito* 

Pu'pilary. adj. [pupillaire, Fr. pupillaris, Lat. from pupil.] 
Pertaining to a pupil or ward. 

Pu'ppbt. n.f. [poupee, Fr. pupus, Lat.] 

1. A fmall image moved by men in a mock drama ; a wooden 

tragedian. ,, 

Once Zelmane could not ftir ; but that as if they had been 
puppets, whole motion flood only upon her pleafure, Balihus 
with ferviceable fteps, Gynecia with greedy eyes would lol- 

low her. . S | H' 1 

Divers of them did keep in their houfes certain things made 

of cotton wool, in the manner of puppets. Aobo * 

His laft wife was a woman of breeding, good humour ana 
complaifance; as for you, you look Xitezpuppet J 

clock-work. . Arbutbnot s Hijlory oj John Bull. 

As the pipes of fome carv d organ move. 

The gilded puppets dance. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks. 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueaks. p • 

2. A word of contempt. 

Oh excellent motion ! oh exceeding ’puppet / 
Pu'ppetman. n. f. [puppet and man.] Mafter of a pupp 
fliow. 

Why is a handfome wife ador’d 
By every coxcomb but her lord ? 

From yonder puppet man inquire, Swift* 

Who wifely hides his wood and wire. 

Pu'ppetshow. n.f. [puppet z.n&/how.] Amoc' 
formed by wooden images moved by wire, 

Tim. you have a tafte I know. Swift* 

And often fee a puppetjhoiv. . ,, fi a tf§ n tly 

To induce him to be.fond of learning, J ^ 

carry him to the puppetjhoiv. * rv ■ 

Apre- 
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A nrefUent of the council will make no more impreflion 
vpan rny muid, than the fight of a puppetjbow. Tope. 

Pit’ppv: n. f. [poupee. Fr.] 
j. A whelp ; progeny of a bitch. 

He 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, A' 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs. Sbakljp . 

The rogues flighted me into the river with as little remorfe, 
«i-hev would have drowned a bitch’s hlihd'puppm, fifteen 
i’ th’ fitter. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

The fow to the bitch fays, your puppies are all blind. L’EJl. 

Nature does the puppy’s eyelid dofe, 

Tili the bright fun has nine times fet and rofe. Gay * 

2 A name of contemptuous reproach to a man. 

I /hall laugh myfelf to death at this puppy headed monfter; 
a moft feurvy monfter ! Sbakefp. Tempefl. 

Thus much I have added, becaufe there are lome puppies 
which have given it out. Raleigh . 

I found my place taken up by an ill-bred aukward puppy, 
with a money bag under each arm. Addifon’s Guardian. 

To Pu ppy, v. n. [from the noun.] To bring whelps. 1 
PURBLIND, adj. [corrupted from porcblind, which is ftill 
ufed in Scotland ; pore and blind.] Nearfighted ; fliortfighted. 
Speak to my gofiip Venus one fair word. 

One nickname to her purblind fon and heir. Sbakefp , 

The truth appears fo naked on my fide. 

That any purblind eye may find it out. Sbakefp. 

’Tis known to feveral 

Of head piece extraordinary ; lower mefles 
Perchance, are to this bufinefsJ>«r^/zW. - Sbakefp. 

Like to purblind moles, no greater light than that little 
which they fliun. . Drummond. 

Darknefs, that here furrounded out purblind underftandings, 
will vauifli at the dawning of eternal day. Boyle. 

Dropt in blear thick-fighted eyes. 

They’d, make them fee in darkeft night, 

Like owls, though purblind in the light. HudibraU 

Purblind man 

Sees but a part .o’ th’ chain, the neareft links ; 

His eves not: carrying to that equal beam. 

That v oifes all above. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

PuRBLi'NDNESS. n. f. [from purblind.] Shortnefs of fight. 
Purchasable, adj. [from purebaje.] That may be purehafed 
or bought. 


Money being the counterbalance to all things purchafab’e by 
it, as,much as you take oft from the value of money, fo 
much you add to the price of things exchanged for it. Locke. 
To PU'RCHASE. y. a. {pourchaffer, Fr.] 

1. To buy for a price. 

You have many d purchas’d Mve, 

Which like your .afles, and your dogs and mules, 

You ufc in abjedt and in flavifli part. Sbakefp. 

His fons buried him in the cave, which Abraham purehafed 
of the. fons of Heth. Gen. xxv. 

2. To obtain at any expence, as of labour or danger. 

A world who would not purebafe with a bruife. Milton , 

3. To expiate or recompenfe by a fine or forfeit. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excufes, 

Nor tears nor prayers (hall purebafe out abufes; 

Therefore ufe none. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Purchase, n.f. [pourebas, oldFr. from the verb.] 

1. Any thing bought or obtained for a price. 

He that procures his child a good mind, makes a better 
purebafe for him, than if he laid out the money for an addi¬ 
tion to his former acres. Locke on Education. 

Our thriving dean has purchas’d land; 

A purebafe which will bring him clear 

Above his rent four pounds a year. Swift . 

2. Any tbipg of which pofleffion is taken. 

A beauty warning and diftrefled widow 
Made prifce and^ pur chafe of his wanton eye ; 

Sqduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion. Sbakefp . 

The fox repairs to the wolf’s cell, and takes pofieflion of 
his ftores ; but he had little joy of the purebafe. L’EJlrange. 
Purchaser, n.f. [from purebafe.] A buyer ; one that gains 
any thing for a price. 

Upon one only alienation and change, th e purchafer is to 
pafs both licence, fine and recovery. Bacon . 

So unhappy have been the purchafers of church lands, that, 
though in fuch purchafes, men have ufually the cheapeft penny¬ 
worths, yet they have not always the beft bargains. South. 

Moft of the old ftatues may be well fuppofed to have been 
cheaper to their firft owners, than they are to a modern 
purebafer . Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

PURE. adj. [pur, pure, Fr. purus, Lat.] 

2 . Not filthy ; not lullied. 

There is a generation that are pure m their own eyes, and 
yet is not wafhed from their filthinefs. Prov. xxx. 12. 

2. Clear; not dirty; not muddy. 

Thou pure/i ftone, whole purenefs doth prefent 
My pureft mind. Sidney, b, ii, 


Unmingled ; not altered by mixtures; mere. ; ' * ’ ^ 
What philofophy (hall comfort.a villain, that is haled M 
the rack for murthering his prince ? his. cup is full of pure and 
unminoded forrow, his body is rent with torment, his name 
with ignominy, his foul with fhame and forrow, which are to 
Jaft eternally. Baylor'o Rule of Living Holy. 

Pure and mixt, when applied to bodies; are much a kin to 
fimple and compound; fo a guinea is pure gold, if it has m 

it no allay. , ■ ■ • Watu s 

4. .Not connedled with any thing extrinfick : as, pure mathe- 

m JUathematicks in its latitude is divided into pure and mixed ; 
and though the pure do handle only abftra.a. quantity in the 
general, as geometry ; yet that which is mixed doth confider 
the quantity of fome particular determinate fubjed. Wilkms. 

When a propofition exprdTes that the predicate is connected 
with the fubjea, it is called a pure propofition ; as every true, 
chriftian is an honeft man. Watts* 

5. Free; clear. ■ 

His mind of evil pure 

Supports him, and intention free from fraud. Philips ■ 

6. Free from guilt; guildels ; innocent. . 

Who can fay, I have made my heart clean,. I am; pure 
from my fin ? . , Prov. xx. 9. 

O welcome pure ey’d faith. 

And thou unblemiflid form of chaftity. Milt on l 

No hand of ftrife is pure, but that which wins. Daniel . 

7. Incorrupt,; not vitiated by any .bad ^practice or opinion. 

Her guiltlefs glory juft Britannia draws . # . 

From pure religion, and impartial hvjs. Ti’ckeh 

8. Not vitiated with corrupt modes of fpeech. 

As,oft as I read thofe comedies, fo oft doth found in mine 
ear the pure fine talk of Rome. . Afcbam. 

9. Mere : as, a pure villain, purus putus nebulo, Lat. 

The lord of the caftle was a young man of fpirit, but had 
lately out of pure wearinefs of the fatigue, and having fpent 
moll of his money, left the king. Clarendon . 

There happened a bloody civil war among the hawks, 
when ,the peaceable pigeons, in pure pity and good na 2 
ture, fend their mediators to make them friends again. 

L’EJlrange’s Fables* 

10. Chafte; modeft. Ainfworth. 

Pu'RELY. advi [from pure.] 

1. In a pure manner ; not dirtily ; not with mixture. 

I v/ill purely purge away thy drofs, and take away all thy 

tin. J f“ iab 1 2 5 = 

2. Innocently ; without guilt. 

3. Merely. 

The being able to raife an army, and conducing it to fight 
ao-Ainft the king,, was purely due to him, and the efteft of his 
power. . Clarendon, b. viii. 

Upon the particular obfervations on the metallick ^nd mi¬ 
neral bodies, I have not founded any thing but what purely 
and. im me dia tely co ncerns^ the n atural hiftory of thofe 
bodies. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl- 

I conv.erfe in full freedom with men of both parties ; and if 
not in equal number, it is purely accidental, as having made 
acquaintance at court more under one miniftry than another. 

Swift. 

Pu'RENfcss. n.f. [from pure.] 

1. Clearnefs ; freedom from extraneous or foul admixtures. 

They came to the river fide, which of all the rivers of 
Greece had the prize for excellent purenefs and fweetnefs, in 
fo much as the very bathing in it was accounted exceeding 
healthful. Sidney. 

No circumftances are like to contribute more to the ad¬ 
vancement of learning, than exa£t temperance, great pure¬ 

nefs of air, equality of climate, and long tranquility of go¬ 
vernment:. 'Temple. 

2. Simplicity ; exemption from composition. 

An eflence eternal and fpiritual, of abfolute purenefs . and 
fimplicity. Raleigh . 

My love was fuch, 

It could, though he fupply’d no fuel, burn; 

Rich in itfelf, like elemental fire, 

Whofe purenefs does no aliment require. 

3. Innocence; freedom from guilt. 

May we evermore ferve thee in holinefs and purenefs of 

living. Common Prayer. 

4. Freedom from vitdous modes of fpeech. 

In all this good propriety of words j and purenefs of phrafes 

in Terence, you muft not follow him always in placing of 
them. Afcbam’s ScboolmaJler. 

Pu'rfile. n. f [pourflee, Ex.] A fort of ancient trimming for 
women’s gowns, made of tinfel and thread; called alfo 
bobbin work. Bailey. 

To Pu rfle. v. a. [pourfiler, Fr. proflare, Italian.] To de¬ 
corate with a wrought or flowered border; to border with 
embroidery; to embroider. 

A goodly lady clad in fcarlet red, 

Purfed with gold and pearl of rich aflay. Fa, Queen; 


Dryden. 


Ah 
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PUR 

Emrold tuffs, flow’rs purfied blue and white. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shakefp . 

Iris there with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers # of more mingled hew, 

Than her purfied fcarff can fhew. 1 Milton. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 

Their hoods and fleeves the lame, and purjled o’er 
With diamonds. Dryden. 

Pu'rfle. | n.f. [ j pourfilee , Fr. from the verb.] A border of 
Pu'rflew. ) embroidery. 

Purga'tion. n.f [ purgation , Fr. purgatio , Lat.] 

1. The ad of cleanling or purifying from vitious mixtures. 

We do not fuppofe the reparation finifhed, before the pur¬ 
gation of the air began. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. The ad of cleanfing the body by downward evacuation. 

Let the phyfician apply himfelf more to purgation than to 
alteration, becaufe the offence is in quantity. Bacon. 

3. The ad of clearing from imputation of guilt. 

If any man doubt, let him put me to my purgation. Shah. 

Proceed in juftice, which Ihall have due courfe, 

Even to the guilt or the purgation. Shakefp. 

Pu'rgative. adj. [purgatf, Fr. purgations , Lat.] Cathartick 3 
having the power to caufe evacuations downward. 

Purging medicines have their purgative virtue in a fine fpi- 
rit, they endure not boiling without lofs of virtue. Bacon. 
All that is fill’d, and all that which doth fill 
All the.round world, to man is but a pill 3 
In all it works not, but it is in all 

Poifonous, or purgative, or cordial. Bonne. 

Lenient purgatives evacuate the humours. Wifeman. 

Pu'rgatory. n. f. [purgatoire, Fr. purgatorium , Lat.] A 
place in which fouls are fuppofed by the papifts -to be purged 
by fire from carnal impurities, before they are received into 
heaven. 

Thou thy folk, through pains of purgatory , 

Doff bear unto thy blifs. Spenfer’s Hymn on Love. 

In this age, there may be as great inftances produced of 
real charity, as when men thought to get fouls out of purga¬ 
tory. Stillingfieet. 

To PURGE, v. a. [ purger , Fr. purgo , Lat.] 

1. To cleanfe 3 to clear. 

It will be like that labour of Hercules, in purging the liable 
of Augeas, to feparate from fuperflitious observations any 
thing that is clean and pure natural. Bacon. 

2 . To clear from impurities. 

To the Englifh court affemble now 
From ev’ry region apes of idlenefs ; 

Now neighbour confines purge you of your fcum. Shakefp. 
Air ventilates and cools the mines, and purges and frees 
them from mineral exhalations. Woodward. 

3. To clear from guilt. 

Blood hath been fhed ere now, F th’olden time 
Ere human flatute purg’d the"gen’ral weal. Shakefp. 

My foul is purg’d from grudging hate ; 

And with my hand I feal my true heart’s love. Shakefp. 
The blood of Chrifl fhall purge our confcience from dead 
works to ferve God. Heb. ix. 14. 

Syphax, we’ll join our cares to purge away 
Our country’s crimes, and clear her reputation. Addifon. 

4. To clear from imputation of guilt. 

He, I accufe. 

Intends t’ appear before the people, hoping 
To purge himfelf with words. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Marquis Dorfet was hailing towards him, to purge himfelf 
of fome accufation. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

5. To fweep or put away impurities. 

I will purge out from among you the rebels. Ezek.xx. 38. 
Simplicity and integrity in the inward parts, may purge out 
every prejudice and paflion. Decay of Piety. 

6 . To evacuate the body by llool. 

Sir Philip Calthrop purged John Drakes, the fhoemaker of 
Norwich, of the proud humour. Camden’s Remains. 

The frequent and wife ufe of emaciating diets, and of purg¬ 
ings , is a principal means of a prolongation of life. Bacon. 

If he was not cured, he purged him with fait water. 

Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify 3 to defecate. 

To Purge, v. n. To have frequent llools. 

Purge, n.f. [from the verb.] A cathartick medicine 3 a me¬ 
dicine that evacuates the body by llool. 

Meet we the med’cine of the lickly weal. 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge 

Each drop of us. Shakefp. 

Pills nor laxatives I like 3 
Of thefe his gain the lharp phyfician makes. 

And often gives a purge , but feldom takes. Dryden . 

He was no great friend to purging and differs 3 he was for 
mixing aloes with all purges. Arbuthnot . 

Pu'rger. n.f. [from purge.] 

• 1. One who clears away any thing noxious. 


Shake f 


or ten- 


P U R 

This fhall make 

Our purpofe ncceffary, and not envious 3 
We Ihall be call’d purgers, not murtherers. 

2. Purge 3 cathartick. 

. h is of g° od ufe iri phyfick, if you can retain the nnr- ■ 

„ virtue > and take awa 7 f he unpleafant tafte of the turner 

PuRiFtCA'rtON. n.f [purification, Fv.fiirifeatio/ufV ' 

r. 1 he ad of making pure 3 ad of cleanfing from extraneous 
mixture. cuus 

I difeerned a confiderable difference in the operations of fr 
veral kinds of faltpetre, even after purification, , 

2. The ad of cleanling from guilt. °^ e * 

The facraments,^ in their own nature, are juft f uc h as thev / 
feem, water, and bread, and wine 3 but becaufe they are 
made ligns of a fecret myllery, and water is the fymbol of 
, purification of the foul from fin, and bread and wine 0 f 
Chrift’s body and blood 3 therefore the fymb'ols receive the 
names of what they fign. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant 

3. A rite performed by the Hebrews after childbearing. 

Pu rificative. \adj. [from purify.] Having power 
Pu'rificatory. } dency to make pure. 

Pu'rifier. n.f. [from purify.] Cleanfer 3 refiner. 

He {hall lit as a refiner and purifier of filver. Mai. iff. -v 
To Puri'Fy. v. a. [purifier, Fr. purifico, Lat.] 

1. To make pure. 

2. To free from any extraneous admixture. 

If any bad blood Ihould be left in the kingdom, an honour¬ 
able foreign war will vent or purify it. Bacon’s Henry Vil. 

The mafs of the air was many thoufand times greater than 
the water, and would in proportion require a greater time to 
be purified. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

By chace our long-Iiv’d fathers earn’d their iood. 

Toil Rrung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden, 

3. To make clear. 

It ran upon fo fine and delicate a ground, as one could not 
eafily judge, whether the river did more walh the gravel, or 
the gravel did purify the river. Sidney , b. ii, 

4. To free from guilt or corruption. 

He gave himfelf for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himfelf a peculiar people. Tit. ii. 14. 

If God gives grace, knowledge will not Hay long behind 3 
fince it is the fame fpirit and principle that purifies the heart, 
and clarifies the underftanding.' South’sSermom. 

5. To free from pollution, as by lufiration. 

There were fet fix v/ater pots of ftone, after the manner of 
the purifying of the Jews. Jo. ii. 6. 

6. To clear from barbarifms or improprieties. 

He faw the French tongue abundantly purified. Sprat, 
To Purify, v.n. To grow pure. 

We do not fuppofe the feparation of thefe two liquors 
wholly finifhed, before the purgation of the air began, though 
let them begin to purify at the fame time. Burnet, 

Pu'rist. 71 J. [purijle, Fr.] One fuperftitioufiy nice in the ufe 
of words. 

Pu'ritan. n ( fi [from pure.] A fedary pretending to emi¬ 
nent purity of religion. 

The fchilin which the papifts on the one hand,- and the 
fuperftition which the puritan on the other, lay to our charge, 
are very juftly chargeable upon themlelves. Sander fin. 

Purita'nical. adj. [from puritan.] Relating to puritans. 

Such guides fet over the feveral congregations will miileach 
them, by inftilling into them puritanical and fuperflitious prin¬ 
ciples, that they may the more fecui ely exercife their prefby- 
terian tyranny. Walton, 

Pu'ritamsm. n.f [from puritan.] The notions of a puritan. 

A ferious and unpartial examination of the grounds, as 
well of popery as puritanifm , according to that meafure of 
underftanding God hath afforded me. Walton. 

Purity, n. f. [purite, Fr. pur it as, Lat.] 

1. Cleannefs 5 freedom from foulnefs or dirt. 

Her urn 

Pours flreams feleel, and purity of waters. Prior. 

From the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a fecret aid. Thomfon’s Summer, 

2. Freedom from guilt 3 innocence. 

Death fets us fafely on fhore in our long-expe&ed Canaan, 
where there are no temptations, no danger of falling, but 
eternal purity and immortal joys fecure our innocence and 
happinefs for ever. Wake's Preparation for Death . 

3. Chaftity 3 freedom from contamination of fexes. 

Could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I coin 
drive her then from the ward of her purity , her reputation? 
and her marriage vow. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Whidjoi. 
Purl. n.f. [this is jufily fuppofed by Minjhcw to-be contracte 
from purfle. ] 

1. An embroidered and puckered border. > } c 

Himfelf came in next after a triumphant chariot made cn 

- • - • Sidney, 


carnation velvet, enriched with purl and pear 
The jagging of pinks is like the ir 
but they feldom have any fmall purls. 

2. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of medicated " 
liquor, in which wormwood and aromaticks are infufed. 

171 


To Furl, 


To Purl. v. n: [of this word it is doubtful what is the pri¬ 
mitive fignification j if it is refered originally to the appea¬ 
rance of a quick flream, which is always dimpled on the fur- 
face, it may come from purl, a fucker or fringe 3 but if, as 
the ufe of authors feem to fhow, it relates to the found, it 
mull be derived from potla, Swedifh, to murmur , according 
to Mr. Lye.] To murmur 3 to flow with a gentle noife. 

Tones are not fo apt to procure fleep, as fome other founds 3 
as the wind, the purling of water, and humming of bees. 

Bacon s Nat. Hift. 

Inflruments that have returns, as trumpets 3 or flexions, as 
cornets; or are drawn up, and put from, as faebuts, have a 
purling found 3 but the recorder or flute, that have none of 
thefe inequalities, give a clear found. Bacon. 

All fifh from fea or flhore, 

Frefhet, or purling brook, or {hell or fin. Milton . 

My flow’ry theme, 

A painted miftrefs, or a purling ftream. Pope. 

Around th’adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o’er a rock. Thomfon. 

To Purl. v. a. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. 

When was old Sherewood’s head more quaintly curl’d. 
Or nature’s cradle more enchas’d and purl'd. B. Johnfon. 
Pu'rlieu. n.f. The grounds on the borders of a foreft 3 bor¬ 
der 3 inclofure. 

In the purlieus of this forefl: {lands 
A Iheepcote, fenc’d about with olive trees. Shakefp. 

Such civil matters fall within the purlieus of religion. L’Eji. 
To underftand all the purlieus of this place, and to illus¬ 
trate this fubjedl, I muff venture myfelf into the haunts of 
beauty and gallantry. Spectator: 

He may be left to rot among thieves in fome {linking jail, 
merely for miftaking the purlieus of the' law. Swift . 

A party next of glitt’ring dames, 

Thrown round the purlieus of St. James, 

Came early out. Swift. 

Pu rlins, n. fi In architecture, thole pieces of timber that 
lie acrofs the rafters on the inlide, to keep them from finkino- 
in the middle of their length. Bailey. 

To PURLO IN. v. a. [this word is of doubtful etymology. 
Skinner deduces it from pour and loin , French 3 Mr. Lye from 
pupllouhnan, Saxon, to lie hid.] To Heal 3 to take by theft. 
He, that brave Heed there finding ready dight, 

Purloin’d both Heed and fpear, and ran away full light. F. £>. 

The Arimafpian by Health 
Had, from his wakeful cuftody, purloin’d 
The guarded gold. Milton. 

They not content like felons to purloin , 

Add treafon to it, and debafe the coin. Denham. 

Some writers make all ladies purloin’d. 

And knights purfuing like a whirlwind. Hudibras. 

When did the mufe from Fletcher feenes purloin , 

As thou whole Eth’ridge doH transfufe to thine ? Dryden. 
Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer fells your 
hog-walh. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 

Prometheus once this chain purloin’d, 

Diffolv’d, and into money coin’d. Sveift. 

P urloaner, n.f. [from purloin.] A thief 3 one that Heals 
clandeftinely. 

It may feem hard, to fee publick purloiners fit upon the 
lives of the little ories, that go to the gallows. L’EJlrange. 
JVrparty. n. f. [pour and parti, Fr.] Share 3 part in divifion. 
Each of the coparceners had an entire county allotted for 
her fur party. Davies on Ireland. 

PU'RPLE. adj. [f ourpre, Fr. fiurpureus, Lat.] 
j. Red tinClured with blue. 

The poop was -beaten gold, 

Purple the fails/ and fo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-fick with e’m. Shakefp. 

You violets, that firH appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known 3 

What are you when the rofe is blown ? Wotton. 

A fmall oval plate, cut off a fiinty pebble, and polilhed, 
is prettily variegated with a pale grey, blue, yellow, and 
purple. Woodward on Fojfils. 

2. In poetry, red. 

I view a field of blood. 

And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. Dryden. 

Their mangled limbs 

Crafliing at once, death dyes the purple Teas 
With gore. Tbomfm’s Summer. 

1 o Fu RPLE. V. a. [purpuro, Lat.] To make red 3 to colour 
with purple. 

WhilH your purpled hands do reak and fmoak, 

Fulfil your pleafure. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Cruel and iuddain, haff thou fince 
Purpled thy hail in blood of innocence ? Donne. 

Though fall’n on evil days, 

In darknefs, and with dangers compafs’d round. 

And folitude ! yet, not alone, while thou 
Vifit H my flumbers nightly 5 or when morn 
. Purples the Eafi. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xxx* 


Milton . 


Throw hither all yoiir quaint enameFd eyes. 

That on the green turf fuck the honied fhow’rs. 

And purple all the ground with vernal flow’rs. 

Aurora had but newly chas’d the night. 

And purpled o’er the Iky with blufhing light. Dryden . 

Not with more glories in tFP ethereal plain. 

The fun firH rifes o’er the purpled main. Pope. 

Reclining foft in blifsful bow’rs, 

Purpled fvveet with fpringing flow’rs. Fenton. 

Pu'rples. n. fi [without a Angular.] Spots of a livid red, 
which break out in malignant fevers 3 a purple fever. 
Pu'rflish. adj. [from purple.] Somewhat purple. 

I could change the colour, and make it purplijh. Boyle . 
Purport, n. fi [pourporte, Fr.] Defign 3 "tendency of a wri¬ 
ting or difeourfe. 

That Plato intended nothing lefs, is evident from the whole 
fcope and purport of that dialogue. Norris. 

To Purport, v. a. [from the noun.] To intend 3 to fend to 
£how. 

There was an article againfi the reception of the rebels, 
purporting, that if any fuch rebel Ihould be required of the 
prince confederate, that the prince confederate fhould com¬ 
mand him to avoid the country. Bacon s Henry VII. 

They in molt grave and folemn wife unfolded 
Matter, which little purported, but words 
Rank’d in right learned phrafe. Rowe. 

PU'RPoSE. n.f. [propos, Fr. propofitum, Lat.] 

1. Intention 5 defign. 

He quit the houfe of purpofe, that their punifhment 
Might have the fleer courfe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Change this pwpofe. 

Which being fo horrible, fo bloody, muH 
Lead on to fome foul iffue. ^ Shakefp. 

He with troops of horfemen befet the paffages of purpofe , 
that when the army Ihould fet forward, he° might^ in the 
Hreights, fit for his purpofe, fet upon them. ° Knolles. 

And I perfuade me God hath not permitted 
His Hrength again to grow, were not his purpofe 
To ufe him farther yet. Milton’s Agoniflss. 

St. Auflin hath laid down a rule to this very purpofe. Burn. 
They, who are defirous of a name in painting, fhould* 
read and make obfervations of fuch things as they find for 
their purpofe Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

rle travelled the world, on purpofe to converfe with the 
mofi learned men. Guardian, N? 165. 

The common materials, which the ancients made their 
{hips of, were the ornus or wild afh 3 the fir was likewife 
nfed for this purpofe. Arbuthnot. 

1 do this, on purpofe to give you a more fenfible impreflion 
of the imperfedlion of your knowledge. Watts 

Where men err againH this method, it is ufually on turbofe\ 
and to fhew their learning. " 

2. Effea 5 conference. 

r T-S- SsS t v dt°L e kad the council of Jerufalem been af- 
fembled, if once their determination being fet down men 
might afterwards have defended their former opinions Hoker 
Tire ground will be like a wood, which keepeth out the 
iun, and fo continueth the wet, whereby it will never eraze 
to purpofe that year. bacon’s Nat Hi/. 

I heir defign is a war, whenever they can open it with a 

profpea of fucceedmg to purpofe. Temp ^ 

buch firH principles will ferve us to very little purpofe, and 
we Ihall be as much at a lofs with, as without them, if thev 
may, by any human power, fuch as is the will of our teachers 
or opinions of our companions, be altered orloH in us. Locke 
He that would relilh fuccefs to purpofe , fhould keep his 
paffion cool, and his expedition low. Collier on Define. 

What the Romans have done is not worth notice, havino- 
had little occafion to make ufe of this art, and what the? 
have of it to purpofe being borrowed from AriHotle. Baker 

3. InHance 3 example. 

’Tis common for double-dealers to betaken in their own 
fnares, as ior the purpofe in the matter of power L’Efi 

To Pu'rfose. v. a. [from the noun.] To intend ; to defign • 
to refolve. © » 

What he did \ purpofe, it was the pleafure of God that So- 
lomon his fon fhould perform. Ho~k 

It is a purpos’d thing, and grows by plot. 

To curb the nobility. Shakefp. Coriolanus 

lam purpofed, that my mouth fhall not tranfgrefs. Pf. xvii * 

earl S “ £ purp ° fe that is P ur P°f sd “Pon the whole 

Fan\purpofed m the fpirit, to go to Jerufalem. Adis x ix. 21.* 

pnrTf e rl Chr f f l 1 L nCaptai r S5 ^ ur P°f in S to r etLe home, placed on 
each fide of the army four ranks of waggons. Knolles. 

The whole included race his purpos’d prey. Milton 
Oaths were not purpos’d m'ore than law. 

To keep the good and juft in awe, 

But to confine the bad and finful 

Like moral cattle in a pinfold. Hudibrn ■ 

Doubling my crime, I promife and deceive, 

Purpofe to flay, whilft fwearing to forgive. Prior 

20 U 0 Pr , ^ nor • 

rb RPOS.ELY, 
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PUR 


PiFrposfly. adv. [from purpofe.] By defigii; by intention. • 
Beiiig the inftrument which God hath purpofely framed, 
thereby to work the knowledge of falvation in the hearts of 
men, what caufe is theie wherefore it ftiould not be acknow¬ 
ledged a mod apt mean ? Hooker. 

1 have purpofely avoided to fpeak any thing concerning the 
treatment due to fuch perfons. Addifon. 

In compoling this difcourle* I purpofely declined all offenlive 
and difpleafing truths. Atterbury* 

The vulgar thus through imitation err* 

As oft the learned by being lingular ; 

So much they fcom the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purpofely go wrong. Pope. 

Pu'rprise. n.f [ pourpris, old Fr. purprifum , law Lat.] A 
clofs or inclofure ; as alfo the whole compafs of a manour. 

The place of juftice is hallowed ; and therefore not only 
the bench, but the foot-pace and precindts, and purprife ought 
to be preferved without corruption. Bacon s EJJays. 

Purr, n.f A fea lark. Ainfwoiih. 

To Purr. v. a. To murmur as a cat or leopard in plca/ure. 

PURSE, n.f [ bourfe , Fr. pwrs , WeHh.J A fmall bag in 
which money is contained. 

She bears the purfe too ; file is a region in Guiana all gold 
Slid bounty. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Shall the fon of England prove a thief, 

And take purfes ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He lent certain of the chief prifoners, richly apparalled 
with their purfes full of money, into the city. Knolles. 

I will give him the thousand pieces, and, to his great fur- 
prife, prelent him with another purfe of the fame value. Add . 

To Purse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. To put into a purfe. 

I am fpell-caught by Philidel, 

And purs'd within a net. Dry den. 

I purs'd it up, but little reck’ning made, 

'Till now that this extremity compell’d, 

I find it true. Milion. 

I. To contradf as a purfe. 

Thou cried’ft. 

And did’ft contradt and purfe thy brow together. 

As if thou then had’ft (hut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. Shakefp. Othello. 

Pu'rsenet. n.f. [purfe and net .] A net of which the mouth 
is drawn together by a firing. 

Conies are taken by purfenets in their burrows. Mortimer . 

Purse proud, adj. [purfe and proud.] Puffed up with money. 

Pu'rser. n.f. [from purfe.'] The paymafier of a fhip. 

Pu rsiness. \ n r m [from purfy.] Shortnefs of breath. 

Pu RSIVENESS. S J L r JJ J 

Pu'rslain. n. f. [portulaca , Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of purfain confifts of many leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a role, out of whofe flower-cup, which con¬ 
fifts of one leaf, arifes the pointal, which, together with the 
flower-cup, becomes a fruit, for the moft part oval, full of 
fmall feeds, and furnifhed with two fhells or hulks at top ; of 
which the outer one, which was the part of the flowtr-cup 
that was fplit in two, opens firfi ; and the inner one, which 
is the pointal inlarged, opens laft, doubly and trailfv.erfely, 
while the lower part of the flower-cup adheres to the foot- 
ftalk. _ _ p Miller. 

The medicaments, proper to diminifti the milk, are 
lettice, purfain and endive. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Pursu'able. adj. [from purfue.] What may be purfued. 

Pursuance, n.f. [from purfue.'] Profecution ; procefs. 

Pursu'ant. adj. [from purfue. ] Done in confequence or pro- 
fecutron of any thing. 

To PURSU'E. v. a. [pourfmvre , Fr.] 

1. To chafe ; to follow in hoftility. 

Love like a ftiadow flies, when fubftance love purfues ; 
Purfuing that that flies, and flying what purfues. Shakefp. 
When Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained fervants, and purfued. Gen. xiv. 14. 

To thy fpeed add wings. 

Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 

Thy lingering. Milton . 

2. Toprofecute; to continue. 

As righteoulnefs tendeth to life ; f© he that purfueth evil, 
purfueth it to his own death. Prov. xii. 19. 

Infatiate to purfue 

Vain war with heaven. Milton . 

I will purfue 

This ancient ftory, whether falfe or true. Dryden. 

When men purfue their thoughts of. fpace, they ftop at the 
confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end. Locke. 

3. To imitate; to follow as an example. 

The fame of ancient matrons you purfue , 

And ftand a blamelefs pattern to the new. Dryden. 

A. To endeavour to attain. 

Let us not then purfue 

Splendid vafialage. . Milton. 

We happinefs purfue ; we fly from pain ; 

Yet the purfuit, and yet the flight is vain. Prior , 


PUR 

To Pursu'e. v. n. To go on ; to proceed. 

Ificfve, P U? f UeS Cameades ’ wondered chymifts jEhouId not 

Pursuer, n.f. [from purfue.] One who follows in 

Fled with the reft, l lt A 

And falling from a hill he was fo bruis’d, 

Tha‘ the purfuers took him. Shatyp. Henry IV 

His lwirt pu^uers from heav 11 s gates dilcern J * 
Th* advantage, and defending tread us down 
Thus drooping. Milton's Par. Loll h ’ 

Like a declining ftatefman left forlorn J *, * 1# 

To his friends pity and purfuers lcorn. n » 

Pursuit, n. f [ pourjuite , Er.J en am. 

1. The a& of following with hoftile intention. 

Arm, warriors, arm for fight ! the foe at hand 
Whom fkd we thought, will iave us long purfuit! Milton 

2 . Endeavour to attain. 

This means they long propos’d, but little gain’d 
Yet after much purfuit , at length obtain’d. ° ’Dryden 
Its honours and vanities are continually pafling before him’ 
and inviting his purfuit. ° R ’ 

He has annexed a fecr.et pleafirre to the idea of any thin* 
that is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the 
purfuit after knowledge, and engage us to fearch into the 
wonders of his creation. Addiion 

The will, free from the determination of fuch dtfires is 
left to the purfuit of nearer fatisfadions, and to the removal 
of thofe uneaiinefies it feels in its longings after them. Locke. 

3. Profecution. 

He concluded with fighs and tear-, to conjure them, that 
they would no more preis him to give his confent to a thing 
fo contrary to his realon, the execution whereof would brealc 
his heart, and that they would give over further purfuit 
of it. t Clarendon. 

Pu'rsuivant. n.f [pourfuivant , Fr.] A flate mell'engcr; 
an attendant on the heralds. 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting fkies, like flying furfuivant. Fairy jhieen, 
Purfuivants he often for them lent. Hubberd. 

Thefe grey locks, the purfuivants of death, 

Annie the end of Edmund Mortimer. Shakefp. 

Send out a pur,uivant at arms 
To Stanley’s regiment j bid him bring his power 
Before fun-riling. Shakefp. RichardlU. 

For helmets, crefts, mantles, and fupporters, I leave the 
reader to Edmond Bolton, Gerard Leigh, John Feme, and 
John Guillim Portiftnouth, purfuivants of arms, who have 
diligently laboured in armory. Camden's Remains. 

The pu fuivants came next. 

And like the heralds each his feutheon bore. Dryden . 
PU'RSY. adj. [pouffif Fr.] Shortbreathed and fat. 

In thefatnels of thefe purfy times. 

Virtue itfelf of vice mult pardon beg, 

Yea courb and woo for leave to do it good, Shakefp. 

Now breathlefs wrong 

Shall fit and pant in your great chairs of eafe. 

And purjy infolence fhall break his wind 
With fear and horrid flight. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
By thefe, the Medes 

Perfume their breaths, and cure old purfy men. Temple. 

An hoftefs dowager. 

Grown fat and purfy by retail 

Of pots of beer and bottl’d ale. Hudihras , p. in. 

Pu'rtenance. n. f [appertenance, Fr.] The pluck of an 
animal. 

Roaft the lamb with fire, his head with his legs and with 
the purtenance thereof. Ex. xii. 9. 

The fhaft againft a rib did glance. 

And gall’d him in the purtenance. Hudihras , p. i. 

To PU'RVEY. v. a. [ pourvoir , Fr.] 

1. To provide with conveniencies. This fenfe is now not is 
ufe. 

Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourfelf of fword before that bloody day. Fa. ^iuen. 

His houfe with all convenience was purvey'd , 

The reft he found. Dryden. 

2. To procure. 

What though from outmoft land and fea purvey'd 
For him; each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Pu'rvey. v. n. To buy in provifions. 

I the praife 

Yield thee, fo well this day thou haft purvey'd. MdWU. 

Purveyance, n.f. [frompurvey.] 

1. Provifion. 

Whence mounting up, they find purveyance meet 
Of all, that royal princes court became. Fa. fu ecn ‘ 

2. Procurement of victuals. , • 

Some lands be more changeable than others; as ror 

lying near to the borders, or becaufe of great and C0I ^F ^ 
purveyances that are made upon them. 

Purvey 


PUS 

Purve yor. »./• [from purvey.] 

. One that provides viauals. 

The purveyors or victuallers are much to be condemned, as 
not a little faulty in that behalf. Raleigh. 

2 A procurer; a pimp. . 

Thefe women are fuch cunning purveyors ! 

Mark where their appetites have once been pleafed* 

The fame refemblance in a younger lover, 

Lies brooding in their fancies the fame pleafures. Dryden. 
The ftranger, ravifh’d at his good fortune, is introduced 
to fome imaginary title ; for this purveyor has her reprefenta- 
tives of fome of the fineft ladies. Addifon. 

Pu'RViEW. n.f [ pourveu , French.] Provifo; providing 
claufe. 

Though the petition exprefles only treafon and felony, yet 
the a Cl is general againft all appeals in parliament; and many 
times the purvieiu of an aCt is larger than the preamble or the 
petition. Hale's Common Law of England. 

PuRULENCE. 1 n. f [from purulent.] Generation of pus or 

Pu'RULtNCY- 3 matter. 

Confumptions are induced by purulency in any of the 
vifeera. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

PURULENT, adj. [purulent, Fr. purulentus, Lat.] Confifting 
of pus or the running of wounds. 

A carcafe of man is moft infectious and odious to man, 
and purulent matter of wounds to found flefh. Bacon. 

It fpews a filthy froth 
Of matter pundent and white. 

Which happen’d on the fkin to light. 

And there corrupting on a wound, 

- Spreads leproly. Swift's Mifcel. 

An acrimonious or purulent matter, ftagnating in fome or¬ 
gan, is more eafily depofited upon the liver than any other 


PUS 


part. 


Arhuthnot on Alunents. 


PUS. n. f [Latin.] The matter of a well digefted fore. 

Acrid lubftances break the velfels, and produce an ichor 
inftead of laudable pus. Arhuthnot . 

To PUSH. v. a. [poufjer^ Fr.] 

1. To ftrike with a thruft. 

If the ox pujh a man-fervant, he fhall be ftoned. Ex. xxi. 

2. To force or drive by impulfe of any thing. 

The youth pufh away my feet. Job xxx. 12. 

3. To force not by a quick blow, but by continued violence. 

Shew your mended faiths, 

To pufh deftruCIion and perpetual ftiame 

Out of the weak door of our fainting land. Shakefp. 

Through thee will we pujh down our enemies. Pf xliv. 5. 

Waters forcing way, 

Sidelong had pujh'd a mountain from his feat, 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton. 

The defeription of this terrible feene threw her into an hy- 
fterick fit, which might have proved dangerous, if Cornelius 
had not been pujhed out of the room. Arhuthnot and Pope. 

4. To prefs forward. 

He forewarns his care 

With rules to pujh his fortune or to bear. Dryden. 

With fuch impudence did he pujh this matter, that when 
he heard the cries of above a million of people begging for 
their bread, he termed it the clamours of fa&ion. AddiJ'on. 

Arts and fciences, in one and the fame century, have ar¬ 
rived at great perfection, and no wonder, fince every age has 
a kind of univerfal genius, which inclines thofe that live in 
it to fome particular ftudies, the work then being pufloed pn 
by many hands, muft go forward. Dryden. 

5. To urge ; to drive. 

Ambition pufhes the foul to fuch aCtiens, as are apt to pro¬ 
cure honour to the aCtor. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. To enforce ; to drive to a conclufion. 

We are pvjhed for an anfwer, and are forced at laft freely 
to confefs, that the corruptions of the adminiftration were in¬ 
tolerable. Swift. 

y. To importune ; to teaze. 

To Push. v. n. 

1. To make a thruft. 

But ifiiies, ere the fight, his dread command. 

That none fhall dare 

With fhortned fword to ftab in clofer war. 

Nor pvf) with biting point, but ftrike at length. Dryden. 

A calf will fo manage his head, as though he would pvjh 
with his horns even before they fhoot. Ray. 

Lambs, though they never faw the aCIions of their fpecies, 
pujh with their foreheads, before the budding of a horn. 

Addifon « 

2. To make an effort. 

War feem’d afleep for nine long years; at length 

Both Tides refolv’d to pujh , we try’d our ftrength. Dryden. 

3. To make an attack. 

The king of the South fliall pujh at him, and the king of 
the North lhall come againft him. Dan. xi. 40. 

Push. n.f. [from the verb.] 

Thruft; the aCt of ftriking with a pointed inftrument. 


Ne might his corfe be harmed 
With dint of fword orof pointed fpear. Spertfer* 

So great was the puillance of his pufh , 

That from his fadle quite he did him bear. Fa. ^ueen. 
They, like refolute men* ftood in the face of the breach; 
receiving them with deadly fhot and pufn or pike, in fuch fu¬ 
rious manner, that the Turks began to retire. Knolles . 

2 * An impulfe; force imprefted. 

Jove was not more 

With infant nature, when his fpacious hand 

Had rounded this huge ball of earth*and Ras 

To give it the fir ft pujh, and fee it roll 

Along the vaft abyfs. Addifon's Guardian « 

3. Aflault; attack. 

He gave his countenance againft his name, 

To laugh with gybing boys, and ftand the pujh 
Of every beardlefs vain comparative. Shakejp. Henry IV. 
When luch a refiftance is made, thefe bold talkers will 
draw in their horns, when their fierce and feeble pujhes againft 
truth are repelled with pufhing and confidence. Watts, 

4. A forcible ftruggle ; a ftrong effort. 

A Hidden pujh gives them the overthrow; 

Ride, ride, Meflala. Shakefp. 

Away he goes, makes his pufb, ftands the ftiock of a 
battle, and compounds for leaving of a leg behind him. 

L'Ejlrange . 

We have beaten the French from all their advanced pofts, 
and driven them into their laft entrenchments : one vigorous 
pufh, one general affault will force the enemy to cry out for 
quarter. Addifon t 

5. Exigence; trial. 

We’ll put the matter to the prefent pufh. Shakefp. 

’Tis common to talk of dying for a friend ; but when it 
comes to the pujh , ’tis no more than talk. L'Ejlrange . 

The queftion we would put, is not whether the facrament 
of the mafs be as truly propitiatory, as thofe under the law ? 
but whether it be as truly a facrifice ? if fo, then it is a true 
proper lacrifice, and is not only commemorative or reprefen- 
tative, as we are told at a pujh. Atterbury • 

6. A Hidden emergence. 

There’s time enough for that; 

Left they defire, upon this pujh, to trouble 

Your joys with like relation. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

7. [ Pujlula , Lat.] A pimple ; an efflorefcence ; a wheal. 

He that was praifed to his hurt, ftiould have a pujh rife upon 
his nofe; as a bhfter will rife upon one’s tongue, that tells 
a lye. Bacon's EJJays . 

Pu / sher. n.f. [from pujlo.] He who pufhes forward. 

Pushing, adj. [from pujh.] Enterprifing; vigorous. 

Pu'shpin. n. J. [pujh and pm.] A child s play, in which pins 
are puflied alternately. 

Men, that have wandering thoughts at the voice of wifdom 
out of the mouth of a philofopher, deferve as v/ell to be 
whipt, as boys for playing at pujhpin , when they ftiould be 
learning. ^ L'Ejlrange . 

Pusillanimity, n.f. [pufillanimite, Fr. puftllus and ‘ animus , 
Lat.] Cowardice ; meannefs of /pirit. 

The property of your excellent ftierris is the warmino- of 
the blood, which, before cold and fettled, left the liver wnite 
and pale, the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice. Shakefp . 

The Chinefe fail where they will; which ftieweth, that 
their law of keeping out ftrangers is a law of pufillanimity and 
f ear - Bacon's New Atlantis . 

It is obvious, to diftinguifti between an act of courage and 
an a<ft of raftinefs, an a6l of pufillanimity and an a£t of great 
modefty or humility. South's Sermons. 

PUSILLANIMOUS, adj. [ puftllanime , Yr.pufllns and animus , 
Lat.] Meanipirited ; narrowminded; cowardly. 

An argument fit for great princes, that neither by overmea- 
furing their forces, they lofe themfelves in vain enterprizes ; 
nor, by undervaluing them, defeend to fearful and pufillani- 
mous counfels. > Bacon's EJJays. 

He became puftllanimous , and was eafily ruffled with every 
little pafiion within; fupine, and as openly expofed to any 
temptation from without. Woodward's Nat. Hiji. 

What greater inftance can there be of a Weak pufillanimous 
temper, than for a man to pafs his whole life in oppofition to 
his own fentiments. Speftator, N Q 576. 

Pusilla'nimousness. n.f. [from pufillanimous.] Meannefs 
of fpirit. 

Puss, n.f [I know not whence derived ; pufio, Lat. is a dwarf.] 

1. The fondling name of a cat. 

A young fellow, in love with a cat, made it his humble 
fuit to Venus to turn pufs into a woman. L'Ejlrange . 

Let pufs pra&ife what nature teaches. Watts. 

I will permit my fon to play at apodidrafeinda, which can 
be no other than our pufs in a corner. Arbuth. and Pope. 

2 . The fportfman’s term for a hare. 

Poor hon efipufs, 

It grieves my heart to fee thee thus ; 

But hounds eat ftieep as well as hares. Gay 

pugtule! 
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Ptt'STULE. n.f [pti/iuky Fr. puflula , Lat.J A fmall fweliing ; 

■ a pimple; a. pufli ; an efflorefcence. 

The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the velTels, pro- 
ducing ( hemorrhages, puflules red, black and gangrenous. Arb . 

Pu'stolous. ad). [from ptijlule.] Full of puflules; pimply. 

To Put. v. a. [of this word, fo common in the Englilh lan¬ 
guage, it is very difficult to find the etymology; putter , to 
plant, is Danilh. Junius.'] 

1. To lay or repolite in any place. 

God planted a garden, and there he put a man. Gen. ii. 8. 

Speak unto him, and put words in his mouth. Ex. iv. 15. 

If a man put in his beaft, and feed in another man's field ; 

v of the belt of his own (hall he make rellitution. Ex. xxii. 5. 

In thefe he put two weights. Milton. 

Feed land with beafts and horfes, and after both put in 
Iheep, Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

2. To place in any fituation. 

When he had put them all out, he entereth in. Mar. v. 40. 

Four fpeedy cherubims 

Put to their mouths the founding alchimy. Milton. 

Put all your other fubjedfs together; they have not taken 
half the pain:* for your majefty’s l'ervice that I have. L'Ejlr. 

3. To place in any Irate or condition. 

Before we will lay by our juft born arms. 

We’ll put thee down, ’gainft whom theie arms we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead. Sbakefp . 

Put me in a furety with thee. Job xvii. 3. 

The ftones he put for his pillows. Gen. xxviii, 11. 

He hath put my brethren far from me. Job xix. 13. 

As we were put in truft with the gofpel, even fo we fpeak, 
not as pleafing men, but God. 1 Thef. ii. 4. 

They Ihali ride upon horfes, every one put in array like a 
man to the battle againft thee. Jer. 1 . 42. 

He put them into ward three days. Gen. xlii. 17. 

She Ihali be his wife, he may not put her away. Deut. xxii. 

Daniel faid, put thefe two afide. Suf. v. 51. 

Having loft two of their braveft commanders at fea, they 
durft not put it to a battle at fea, and let up their reft wholly 
upon the land enterprize. Bacon. 

T his queftion alk’d puts me in doubt. Milton. 

So nature prompts ; fo foon we go aftray. 

When old experience puts us in the way. Dry den. 

Men may put government into what hands they pleajfe. 

Locke. 

.He that has any doubt of his tenets, received without ex¬ 
amination, ought to put himfelf wholly into this ftate of ig¬ 
norance,. and throwing wholly by all his former notions, ex¬ 
amine them with a perfect indifference. Locke. 

Declaring by word or action a fedate, fettled defign upon 
another man’s life, puts him in a Hate of war with him. Locke. 

As for the time of putting the rams to the ewes, you mutt 
confider at what time your grafs will maintain them. Mort. 

If without any provocation gentlemen will fall upon one, 
in an affair wherein his intereft and reputation are embarked, 
they cannot complain of being put into the number of'his 
enemies. Pope. 

.4. To repofe. 

How wilt thou put thy truft on Egypt for chariots. 2 Kings. 

God was entreated of them, becaufe they put their truft in 
. him. 1 Cbr. v. 20. 

5. To truft; to give up. 

Thou Ihalt put all in the hands of Aaron, and wave them 
for a wave-offering. Ex. xxix. 24. 

6. To expole ; to apply to any thing. 

A knew cracked feldom recovers its former ftrength, or the 
memory of it leaves a lafting caution in the man, not to put 
the part quickly again to robuft employment. Locke. 

7. To pulh intoadlion. 

Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge. Milton. 

When men and women are mixed and well chofen, and 
put their beft qualities forward, there may be any intercourfe 
t>f civility and good will. Swift. 

$. To apply. 

‘Your goodlieft young men and affes he will put them to his 
vvor k. ' 1 Sam. viii. 16. 

No man, having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is lit for the kingdom of God. Luke ix. 62. 

Rejoice before the Lord in all that thou puttejl thine hands 
unto . Deut.x ii. 18. 

Chymical operations are excellent tools in the hands of a 
natural philolopher, and are by him applicable to many nobler 
ufes, than they are wont to be put to in laboratories. . Boyle. 

The avarice of their relations put them to painting, as 
more gainful than any other art. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

The great difference in the notions of mankind, is from 
the different ufe they put their faculties to. Locke . 

I expert an offspring, docile and tradable in whatever we 
put them to. Tatler , N° 75. 

9. 'Fo ufe any a&ion by which the place or ftate of any thing 

is changed. " 

I do but keep the peace, put up thy fword. Sbakefp. 


PUT 

Put up your fword ; if this young gentleman 
Plave done offence, I take the fault on me. o/ ; , r 

He put his hand unto his neighbour’s goods. £ 
Whatfoever cannot be digelted by .the ftomach, i s bJT 
ftomach either put up by vomit, or put down to the * 

It puis a man from all employment, and makes 


difeourfes tedious. 

A nimble fencer wi 


1 the guts. 
Bacon. 
a man’s 


_ Taylor s Rule of Living-Nolv 
11 put in a thruft fo quick, that the foil 


will be in your bofom, when you thought it a yard off'. Di b 
m A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot Vi 
himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary power of another to take 

Inffead of making apologies, I will fend it with my hemy 
prayers, that thofe few directions I have here put together 
may be truly ufeful to you. IVake 

He will know the truth of thefe maxims, upon the firft 
occalion that Ihali make him put together thofe ideas, andob- 
ferve whether they agree or difagree. D c ke 

When you cannot get dinner ready, put the clock back. 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

10. Tocaufe; to produce. 

There is great variety in men’s underftanding; and their 
natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between fome 
men, that induftry would never be able to mafter. Locke 

11. To comprife ; to condign to writing. 

Cyrus made proclamation, and put it alfo in writing. 2 Cbr. 

12. To add. 

Whatfoever God doeth, nothing can be put to it, nor any 
thing taken from it. Eccl. iii. 14. 

13. To place in a reckoning.. 

If we will .rightly eftimate things, we Ihali find, that moft 
of them are wildly to be put on the account of labour. Locke. 

That fuch a temporary life, as we now have, is better than 
no being, is evident by the high value we put upon it our- 
felves. - Lode. 

14. To reduce to any ftate. 

Marcellus and Flavius, for pulling fcarfs off Csefar’s images, 
are put to filence. Sbakefp. Julius Cajar. 

This dilhonours you no more. 

Than to take in a town with gentle words. 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. Sbakefp. 

And five of you Ihali chafe an hundred, and an hundred of 
you Ihali put ten thoufand to flight. Lev. xxvi. 8. 

With well-doing, ye may put to filence foolilh men. 1 Pet. 
The Turks were in every place put to the worft, and lay 
by heaps flain. Knolles's Hijl.of the Turks. 

This fcrupulous way would make us deny our fenfes; for 
there is fcarcely any thing but puts our reafon to a ftand. Coll. 

Some modern authors, obferving what ftraits they have 
been put to to find out water enough for Noah’s flood, fay, 
Noah’s flood was not univerfal, but a national inundation. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
We fee the miferable Ihifts fome men are put to, when 
that, which was founded upon, and fupported by idolatry, is 
become the fan&uary of atheifm. Bentley. 

15. To oblige; to urge. 

Thofe that put their bodies to endure in health, may, in 
moft fickneffes, be cured only with diet and tendering. 

Bacon . 

The difeourfe I mentioned was written to a private friend, 
who put me upon that talk. Boyle. 

He put to proof his high fupremacy. Milton. 

When the wifeft counfel of men have with the greateft 
prudence made laws, yet frequent emergencies happen which 
they did not forefee, and therefore they are put upon repeals 
and fupplements of fuch their laws ; but Almighty God, by 
one Ample forefight, forefaw all events, and could therefore 
fit laws proportionate to the things he made. Biaie. 

We are put to prove things, which can hardly be made 
plainer. Tillotfon. 

Where the lofs can be but temporal, every fmall probaDi- 
lity of it need not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it. South 
They Ihould feldom be put about doing thofe things, ut 
when they have a mind. Loc e. 

16. Topropofe; to ftate. - , 

A man of Tyre, Ikilful to work in gold and filver, to in 

out every device which Ihali be put to him. 2 Cbr. n» 24* 
Put it thus—unfold to Staius ftraight, 

What to Jove’s ear thou didft impart of late : 

He’Jl flare. . ,. .... ® 

The queftion originally put and difputed in pubhc c 
was, whether, under any pretence whatfoever, it may' 

lawful to refill the fupreme magiftrate. . u iot 

I only put the queftion, whether, in reafon, it wou 

. have been proper the- kingdom Ihould have receive ^ 

I put the cafe at th.e worft, by fuppofing what feldom hap. 
pens, that a courfe of virtue makes us 57b. 

17. To form ; to regulate, ^ reac k 
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18. To reach to another. 

Wo unto him that giveth his neighbour drink, that puitefi 
thy bottle to him, and makeft him drunken. Hab. ii. 15. 
jq. To bring into any ftate of mind or temper. 

Solyman, to put the Rhodians out of all fufpicion of inva- 
fion, fent thofe foldiers he had levied in the countries neareft 
unto Rhodes far away, and fo upon the fudden to fet upon 
t hem. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

His hwhnefs put him in mind of the promife he had made 
the day before, which was fo facred, that he hoped he would 
not violate it. Clarendon. 

To put your ladyfhip in mind of the advantages you have 
in all thefe points, would look like a defign to flatter you. 

Tcenple. 

I broke all hofpitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might. 

And put your noble perfon in a fright. Dryden. 

The leaft harm that befalls children, puts them into com¬ 
plaints and bawling. Locke on Education. 

2 0. To offer; to advance. 

I am as much alhamed to put a loofe indigefted play upon 
the publick, as I Ihould be to offer brafs money in a pay¬ 
ment. Dryden. 

Wherever he puts a flight upon good works, ’tis as they 
Hand diftindl from faith. Atterbury. 

21 . To unite ; to place as an ingredient. 

He has right to put into his complex idea, fignified by the 
word gold, thofe qualities, which upon trial he has found 
united. Locke. 

22. To Pitt by. To turn off; to divert. 

Watch and refill the devil; his chief defigns are to hinder 
thy defire in good, to put thee by from thy Ipiritual employ¬ 
ment. Taylor. 

A fright hath put by an ague flt, and mitigated a fit of the 
gout. Grew's Cofmol. 

23. To Put by. To thruft afide. 

Bafilius, in his old years, marrying a young and fair lady, 
had of her thofe two daughters fo famous in beauty, which 
put by their young coufin from that expectation. Sidney. 

Was the crown offer’d him thrice ? 

—Ay, marry, was’ft, and he put it by thrice. 

Every time gentler than other. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Jonathan had died for being fo. 

Had not juft God put by th’ unnatural blow. Cowley. 

When I drove a thruft, home as I could. 

To reach his traitor heart, he put it by> 

And cried, fpare the ftripling. Dryden. 

24. To Put down. To baffle; to reprefs; to crulh. 

How the ladies and I have put him down ! Sbakefp. 

25. To Put down. To degrade. 

The greedy thirft of royal crown 
Stirr’d Porrex up to put his brother down. Fa. Queen, 
The king of Egypt put Jehoahaz down at Jerufalcm, 2 Ch. 

26. To Put down . To bring into difufe. 

Sugar hath put down the ufe of honey; inafmuch as we 
have loft thofe preparations of honey, which the ancients 
had. Bacon . 

With copper collars and with brawny backs. 

Quite to put down the falhion of our blacks. Dryden. 

27. To Put down . To confute. 

We two faw you four fet on four; mark now how a plain 
tale Hi all put you down . Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

28. ToPut forth. Topropofe. 

Samfon faid, I will now put forth a riddle unto you. Judg. 

29. To Put forth. To extend. 

He put forth his hand, and pulled her in. Gen. viii. 9. 

30. ToPut: forth. To emit, as a fprouting plant. 

An excellent obfervation of Ariftotle, why fome plants are 
of greater age than living creatures, for that they yearly put 
forth new leaves; whereas living creatures putforth , after their 
period of growth, nothing but hair and nails, which are ex¬ 
crements. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

He faid, let th’ earth 

Put forth the verdant grafs, herb yielding feed. 

And fruit-tree yielding fruit. Milton. 

31. To Put forth. To exert. 

I put not forth my goodnefs. Milton. 

In honouring God, put forth all thy ftrength. Taylor. 

We Ihould put forth all our ftrength, and, without having 
an eye to his preparations, make the greateft pulh we are 
^e. Addifon. 

32. To Put in. To interpofe. 

Give me leave to put in a word' to tell you, that I am glad 
you allow us different degrees of worth. Collier. 

33 - ToPut in practice. To ufe; to excrcife. 

Neither gods nor man will giveconfent, 

Fo put in practice your unjuft intent. Dryden. 

34 * To Put off. To diveft; to lay afide. 

None of us put off our cl oaths, laving that every one put 
them off for waffling. Nehem. iv. '23. 

Put off thy ffaoes from off thy feet. Ex. ii. 5. 


PUT 

Ambition, like a torrent, ne’er looks back ; 

And is a fweliing, and the laft affection 
A high mind can put off. Benj. Johnfon's Catalme. 

It is the new Ikin or Ihell that putteth off the old; fo we 
fee, that it is the young horn that putteth off the old; and in 
birds, the young feathers put off the old ; and fo birds caff 
their beaks, the new beak putting off the old. Bacon. 

Ye Ihali die perhaps, by putting off 
Human, to put on gods ; death to be wilh’d. Milton • 

I for his fake will leave 
Thy bofom, and this glory next to thee 
Freel y put off, and for him laftly die. Milton . 

Let not the work of to-day be put off till to-morrow; for 
the future is uncertain. L'EJlrange.' 

When a man Ihali be juft about to quit the ftage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his laft ac¬ 
counts to God, his memory Ihali ferve him for little elfe, but 
to terrify him with a frightful review of his paft life. South . 

Now the cheerful light her fears difpell’d. 

She with no winding turns the truth conceal’d. 

But put the woman off^ and ftood reveal’d. Dryden. 

My friend, fancying her to be an old woman of quality, 
put off his hat to her, when the perfon pulling off his mafk, 
appeared a fmock-faced young fellow. Addifon. 

Homer fays he puts off that air of grandeur which fo pro¬ 
perly belongs to his character, and debafes himfelf into a 
droll. Broom's Notes on the Odyffey . 

35. To Put off. To defeat or delay with fome artifice or ex- 
cufe. 

The gains of ordinary trades are honeft ; but thofe of bar¬ 
gains are more doubtful, when men Ihould wait upon others 
neceflity, broke by fervants to draw them on, put off others 
cunningly that would be better chapmen. Bacon. 

I hoped for a demonftration, but Themiftius hopes to put 
me off with an harangue. Boyle. 

Some hard words the goat gave, but the fox puts off all 
with a jeft. L'EJlrange, 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an old fong. More. 
Do men in good earneft think that God will be put off fo ? 
Or that the law of God will be baffled with a lie cloathed in 
a feoff? South . 

This is a very unreafonable demand, and we might put him. 
off with this anfwer, that there are feveral things which all 
men in their wits difbelieve, and yet none but madmen will 
go about to difprove. Bentleyi 

36. To Put off. To delay; to defer; to procraftinate. 

So many accidents may deprive us of our lives, that we 
can never fay, that he who negledls to fecure his falvation to¬ 
day, may without danger put it off to to-morrow. Wake . 

37. To Put off. To pals fallacioufly. 

He feerhs generally to prevail, perfuading them to a con¬ 
fidence in fome partial works of obedience, or elfe to put off 
the care of their falvation to fome future opportunities. Rog . 

38. To Put off. To difeard. 

Upon thefe taxations, 

The clothiers all put off 

The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Sbakefp. 

39. To ?ut off. To recommend ; to vend or obtrude. 

The effects which pafs between the fpftits and the tangible 
parts, are not at all handled, but put off Zy the names of & vir- 
tues, natures, actions, and paflions. Bacon. 

It is very hard, that Mr. Steele Ihould take up the artificial 
reports of his own fadion, and then put them off upon the 
world as additional fears of a popilh fucceffor. Swift: 

40. To Put on or upon. To impute; to charo-e. 

41. To Put on or upon. To inveft with, as cloaths or coverino-. 

Strangely vifited people he cures. 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy pray’rs. Sbakefp. Macbeth , 

Give even way unto my rough affairs ; 

Put not you on thevifage of the times, 

And be like them to Percy troublefome. Sbakefp . 

So Ihali inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviour from the great. 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntlefs fpirit of refolution. Sbakefp. King John. 

Rebekah took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 

Trp ,, , Gen. xxvii. 14, 

It God be with me, and give me bread to eat, and raiment 
to put on. ; then Ihali the Lord be my God. Gen. xxviii o n 
She has 

Very good fuits, and very rich; but then 
She cannot put ’em on ; flie knows not how 
To wear a garment Benj. Johnfon’s CatiUm. 

Taking his cap from his head, he faid, this cap will not 
hold two heads, and therefore it mull be fitted to one and 
lo put it on again. Knolles’s Hijl. of theTurks. 

. Avarice puts on the canonical habit. Decay of Piety 

Mercury had a mind to learn what credit he . had in the 
world, and fo put on the Ihape of a man, L'EJlrange. 
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The little ones are taught to be proud of their cloaths, be¬ 
fore they can put them on. Locke. 

42. To Bur on, To forward; to promote; to incite. 

I grow fearful, 

By what 3'ourfelf too late have fpoke and done. 

That you protect this courfe, and put it on 

By your allowance. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Say, you ne'er had don’t. 

But by our putting on. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Others envy to the ftate draws, and puts on 
For contumelies receiv’d. Benj. ffohnfon s Catiline. 

This came handfcmely to put on the peace, becaufe it was 
a fair example of a peace bought. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

As dange j r did approach, her fpirits rofe. 

And putting on the king difmay’d her foes. Halifax. 

43. To Put on or upon. To impofe ; to infii«Sb. 

I have offended ; that which thou puttejl on me, I will 
bear. 2 Kings xviii. 14. 

He not only undermineth the bafeof religion, but puts upon 
us the remoteft error from truth. Brown. 

The ftork found he was put upon , but fet a good face how¬ 
ever upon his entertainment. L’EJlrange. 

Fallacies we are apt to put upon ourfelves, by taking words 
for things. Locke . 

Why are fcripture maxims put upon us, without taking no¬ 
tice of fcripture examples which lie crofs them. Atterbury. 

44. To Put on. To affume ; to take. 

The duke hath put on a religious life, 

And thrown into neglect the pompous court. 

W ile men love you, in their own efpight, 

And, finding in their native wit no eafe, 

Are forc’d to put your folly on to pleafe. 

There is no quality fo contrary to any nature which one 
cannot affect, and put on upon occafion, in order to ferve an 
intereft. Swift. 

45. Vi? Put over. To refer. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth, 

I put you o’er to heav’n, and to my mother. 

46. To Put out. To place at ufury. 

Lord, who fhall abide in thy tabernacle ? he that putteth 

not out his money to ufury. 

To live retir’d upon his own, 

He call’d his money in ; 

But the prevailing love of pdf. 

Soon fplit him on the former fhelf. 

He put it out again 
Money at ufe, when returned into the hands of the owner, 
ufually lies dead there till he gets a new tenant for it, and can 
put it out again. Locke. 

An old ufurer, charmed with the pleafures of a country 
life, in order to make a purchafe^ called in all his money; 
but, in a very few days after, he put it out again. Addifon. 

One hundred pounds only, put out at intereft at ten per 
cent, doth in feventy years encreafe to above one hundred 
thoufand pounds. Child. 

47. To Put out. To extinguifh. 

The Philiftines put out his eyes. J^g. xvii. 21. 

, Wherefover the wax floated, the flame forfook it, till at 
laft it fpread all over, and put the flame quite out. Bacon. 

I muft die 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out. Milton. 

In places that abound with mines,when the fky feemed clear, 
there would fuddenly arife a certain fteam, which they call a 
damp, fo grofs and thick, that it would oftentimes put out 
their candles. Boyle. 

This barbarous inftance of a wild unreafonable paflion, 
quite put out thofe little remains of affection file ftill had for 
her lord. Addifon s Spectator, N p 171. 

48. To Put out. To emit, as a plant. 

Trees planted too deep in the ground, for love of approach 
to the fun, forfake their firft root, and put out another more 
towards the top of the earth. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

49. To Put out. To extend 5 to protrude. 

When fhe travailed, the one put out his hand. Gen. 

50. To Put out. Toexpel; to drive from. 

When they have overthrown him, and the wars are finifhed, 
(hall they themfelves be put out f Spenfer. 

I am refolved, that when I am put out of the ftewardfhip, 
they may receive me into their houfes. Lukexv i. 4. 

The nobility of Caftile put out the king of Arragon, in fa¬ 
vour of king Phijip. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

51. ToBvt out. To makepublick. 

You tell us, that you (hall be forced to leave off your mo- 
defty ; you mean that little which is left ; for it was worn to 
rags when you put out this medal. _ Dryden. 

When I was at Venice, they were putting out curious 
ftamps of the feveral edifices, moft famous for their beauty 
or magnificence. Addijon. 

To Put out. To difconcert. 

There is no affedation in paflion ; for that putteth a man 
out of his precepts, and in a new cafe there cuftom leaveth 
him. 


Shakefp. 


Pf xv. 5. 


Dryden’s Horace. 
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53. To Put to. ^ To kill by; to punifti by. 

From Ireland am I come, 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englifhmen unto the lword. o» , r 

There were no barks to throw the rebels into, and f i 
them away by fea, they were put all to the fword. 5 £<7^ 

Such as were taken on either fide, were put to the fworTo’ 
to the halter. Clarendon 

Soon as they had him at their mercy, 

They put him to the cudgel fiercely. Hudibras 

54. To Put to it. To diftrels ; to perplex ; to prefs hard. 

What would’ft thou write of me, if thou fho'uld’ft 
praife me. 

— O gentle lady, do not put me to’t , 

For I am nothing if not critical. Shakefp. Othello. 

Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abfence; 

He puts tranlgreflion to’t. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf, 

They have a leader, 

Tullus Aufidius, that will put you to’t. Shakefp 

It is to be put to queftion in general, whether it be lawful 
for chriffian princes to make an invafive war, Amply for the 
propagation of the faith ? Bacon 

i vyas not more concern’d in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerfal ftate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive Ikies were ready to embrace. Dryden. 

He took the opportunity of purfuing an argument, which 
had been before ftarted, and put it to her in a iyllogifm. Add. 

They were actually making parties to go up to the moon 
together, and were more put to it how to meet with accom¬ 
modations by the way, than how to go thither. Addifon. 

The figures and letters were fo mingled, that the coiner 
was hard put to it on what part of the money to beftow the 
infcriptipn. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

I fhall be hard put to it, to bring myielf off. Addifon. 

55. To Bmt to. Toafliftwith. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but fhe was 
taken a quivering. Sidney. 

The carpenters being fet to work, and every one putting to 
his helping hand, the bridge was repaired. Knolles. 

56. To P t to death. To kill. 

It was fpread abroad, that the king had a purpofe to put to 
death Edward Plantagenet in the Tower. Bacon. 

One Bell was put to death at Tyburn, for moving a new re¬ 
bellion. Hayward. 

Teuta put to death one of the Roman ambaffadors; fhe was 
obliged, by a fuccefsful war, which the Romans made, to 
c.onlent to give up all the fea coaft. Arbuthnot. 

57. To Put together. To accumulate into one fum or mafs. 

This laft age has made a greater progrefs, than all ages be¬ 
fore put together. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

58. To Put up. To pafs unrevenged. 

I will indeed no longer endure it; nor am I yet perfuaded 
to put up in peace what already I have foolifhly fuffered. Shak. 

It is prudence, in many cafes, to put up the injuries of a 
weaker enemy, for fear of incurring the difpleafure of a 
ftronger. L’Efrange. 

How many indignities does he pafs by, and how many af- 
faults does he put up at our hands, becaufe his love is in¬ 
vincible. South. 

The Canaanitifh woman mutt: put up a refufal, and the re¬ 
proachful name of dog, commonly uled by the Jews of the 
heathen. Boyle. 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worfhipful on fhoulder-blade. Hudibras. 

Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when the 
offender is below refentment. Addifon* 

59. To Put up. To emit; to caufe to germinate, as plants. 

Hartfhorn fhaven, or in fmall pieces, mixed with dung, 

and watered, putteth up mufhrooms. Bacon. 

60. To Put up. To expofe publiekly: as* thefe goods are jput: 
up to fale. 

61. To Put up. Toftart. , 

In town, whilft I am following one character, I am crolie 

in my way by another, and put up fuch a variety of odd crea¬ 
tures in both fexes, that they foil the feent of one another, 
and puzzle the chace. Addifon s Spectator. 

62. To But up. To hoard. # , 

Himfclf never put up any of the rent, but difpofed of it J 

the affiftance of a reverend divine to augment the vicars 
portion. S P 0 ' 

63. To Put up. To hide. . , r 

Why fo earneftly feek you to put up that letter. hm sjP* 

64. To Put upon. To incite; to inftigate. r 

The great preparation put the king upon the resolution 

having fuch a body in his way. Clarendon, . vn • 

Thofe who have lived wickedly before, muft meet wi 
a great deal more trouble, becaufe they are put upon c^angmg 
the whole courle of their life. l J ' l 

This caution will put them upon confidering, and teac 
them the neceflity of examining more than they do. * 

It 
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It need not be any wonder, why I fhould employ myfelf 
*pon that ftudy, or put others upon it. Walker. 

Re replied, with fome vehemence, that he would under¬ 
take to prove trade would be the ruin of the Englifh nation ; 
I would fain have put him upon it. Addifon-. 

This put me upon obferving the thicknefs of the glafs, and 
confidering whether the dimenfions and proportions of the 
rings may be truly derived from it by computation. Newton. 

It banifhes from our thoughts a lively fenfe of religion, 
and puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as to leave us no inclination to refled on the great author of 
them. . . Atterbury, 

Thefe wretches put us upon all mifehief, to feed their lufts 
and extravagancies. Swift. 

65. To Put upon. To impofe ; to lay upon. 

When in fwinifh fleep, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who Ihall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

66 . To Put upon trial. To expofe or fummon to a folemn and 
judicial examination. 

Chrift will bring all to life, and then they fhall be put every 
one upon his own trial, and receive judgment. Locke. 

Jack had done more wifely, to have put himfelf upon the 
trial of his country, and made his defence in form. Arbuth. 

To Put. v. n. 

I. To go or move. 

The wind cannot be perceived, until there be an eruption 
of a great quantity from under the water; whereas in the 
firft putting up, it cooleth in little portions. Bacon. 

55. To fhoot or germinate. 

In fibrous roots, the fap delighteth more in the earth, and 
therefore putteth downward. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

3. To fteer a veflel. 

An ordinary fleet could not hope to fucceed againft a place 
that has always a conliderable number of men of war ready 
to put to fea. Addifon. 

His fury thus appeas’d, he puts to land; 

The ghofts forfake their feats. Dryden. 

4. To But forth. To leave a port. 

Order for fea is given ; 

They have putforth the haven. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop . 

5. To Put forth. To germinate ; to bud ; to fhoot out. 

No man is free, 

But that his negligence, his folly, fear, 

Amongft the infinite doings of the world, 

Sometimes puts forth. Shakefp. Winter s Tule. 

The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. Cant. ii. 13. 

Take earth from under walls where nettles put forth in 
abundance, without any firing of the nettles, and pot that 
earth, and fet in it flock gilliflowers. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

Hirfute roots, befides the putting forth upwards and down¬ 
wards, putteth forth in round. Bacon’s Nat. HJf . 

fc. To Put in. To enter a haven. 

As Homer went, the fhip put in at Samos, where he con¬ 
tinued the whole winter, finging at the houfes of great men, 
with a train of boys after him. Pope. 

7. To Put in for. To claim ; to ftand candidate for. A me¬ 
taphor, I fuppofe, from putting each man his lot into a box. 

This is fo grown a vice, that I know not whether it do not 
put in for the name of virtue. Locke. 

8 . To Put in. To offer a claim. 

They fhall ftand for feed; they had gone down too, but 
that a wife burgher put in for them. Shakefp. 

Although aftrologers may here put in, and plead the fecret 
influence of this ftar, yet Galen, in his comment, makes no 
fuch confederation. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

If a man Ihould put in to be one of the knights of Malta, 
he might modeftly enough prove his fix defeents againft a lefs 
qualified competitor. Collier . 

9. To Put off. To leave land. 

As the hackney boat was putting off, a boy defiring to be 
taken in, was refufed. Addifon. 

JO. ToB\ji: over. To fail crofs. 

Sir Francis Drake came coafting along from Cartagena, a 
city of the main land to which he put over, and took it. Abbot. 

Ji. To Put to fea. To fet fail; to begin the courfe. 

It. is manifeft, that the duke did his beft to come down, 
and to put to fea. Bacon. 

He warn’d him for his fafety to provide ; 

Not put to fea, but fafe on fhore abide. Dryden. 

They put to fea with a fleet of three hundred fail, of which 
they loft the half. Arbuthnot. 

With frefh provifion hence our fleet to ftore, 

Confult our fafety, and put off to fea. Pope. 

12 . To Put up. To offer one’s felf a candidate. 

Upon the deceafe of a lion, the beafts met to chufe a king, 
when feveral put up. L’EJlrange. 

13. To Put up. To advance to; to bring one’s felf forward. 

With this he put up to my lord, 

The courtiers kept their diftance due. 

He twich’d his fleeve. Swift, 


PUT 

*4. To Put up with. To fuffirr without refentment. 

Put. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. An action of diftrefs. 

The ftag’s was a forc’d put, and a chance rather than a 
ch oice. L ’EJ}range-. 

2. A ruftick ; a clown. 

Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s feign, 

And of loft hofpitality complain. Bramflon . 

3. Put off. Excufe ; Ihift. 

The fox’s put off is inftrudive towards the government of 
our lives, provided his fooling be made our earneft. L’EJlr. 
Pu'tage. n.f. [ putain , Fr.J In law, proftitution on the’wo¬ 
man’s part. 

Pu'tanism. n.f \j>utanifne,Y':.~\ The manner of living, or 
trade of a proftitute. Di£l. 

Pu'tative. adj. [putatif, Fr. ffom pjito , Lat.J Suppofed; 
reputed. 

If a wife commits adultery, file fhall lofe her dower, though 
fhe be only a putative, and not a true and real wife. Aylife. 
PUTID. adj. [putidus, Lat.J Mean; low; worthlefs. 

He that follows nature is never out of his way; whereas 
all imitation is putid and fervile. L’EJlrange. 

Pu'tidness. n.f [from putid.'] Meannefs ; vilenefs. 
Pu'tlog. n.f. 

Putlogs are pieces of timber or fhort poles, about feven foot 
long, to bear the boards they ftand on to work, and to lay 
bricks and mortar upon. Moxon’s Me ch. Exercifes. 

Pu'tredinous. adj. [from putredo, Lat.J Stinking; rotten. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as mijk with 
rennet is turned. Floyer . 

Putrefaction, n. f. [putrefaftion, Fr. putris and facia, Lat.J 
The ftate of growing rotten ; the acl of making rotten. 

Putrefaction is a kind of fermentation, or inteftine motion 
of bodies, which tends to the deftrudion of that form of their 
exiftence, which is laid to- be their natural ftate. Epuincy. 

If the fpirit protrude a little, and that motion be inordinate, 
there followeth putrefaction, which e.ver diffolveth the con¬ 
fidence of the body into much inequality* Bacon. 

Vegetable putrefaction is produced by throwing green vege¬ 
tables in a heap in open warm air, and preffing them together, 
by which they acquire a putrid ftercoraceous tafte and 
odour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

From fwampy fens. 

Where putrefaction into life ferments, 

And breathes deftrudive myriads. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Putrefa'ctive. adj. [from putrefyado, Lat.J Making rotten. 
They mak z putrefaCiivp generations, conformable unto fe- 
minal produdions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

If the bone be corrupted, the putrefactive fmell will dis¬ 
cover it. Wife?nan’s Surgery. 

To Pu'tR£FY. v. a. [ puirifer, Fr. putrefacio , Lat.J To make 
rotten; to corrupt with rottennefs. 

To keep them here, 

They would but ft ink, and .putrefy the air. Shakefp. 

Many ill projeds are undertaken, and private fuits putrefy 
the publick good. i 7 Bacon. 

The ulcer itfelf being putrefied, I Terrified it and the parts 
about, fo far as I thought neceflary, permitting them to blee.d 
freely, and thruft out the rotten flefh. IVifeman. 

A wound was fo putrefied, as to endanger the bone. Temple . 
Such a con.ftitutjon pf thp air, as would naturally putrefy 
raw flefh, muft endanger by a mortification. Arbuthnot . 

To Pu'trefy, v. n. To rot. 

From the foie of the foot, even unt.o the head, there is no 
foundnefs in it, but wounds, and bruifes, and putrefying 
F>res. ; If ]. 6. 

All ijmperfed mixture is apt to putrefy, and watry fubftances 
are more apt to putrefy than oily. Bacons Nat. Hfil . 

Thefe hymns, though not revive, embalm and fipjee 
The world, which elfe would putrefy with vice. Donne . 

The pain proceeded from fome acrimony in the ferum, 
which, falling into this declining part, putrefied. Wifeman. 
Putrescence, n.f. [from putrefco , Latin.J The ftate of 
rotting. 

Now if any ground this effed from gall or choler, becaufe 
being the fiery humour, it will readied: furmount the water, 
we may confefs in the common putrefcence, it may promote 
elevation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Putre'scent. adj. \putrefcens, Lat.J Growing rotten. 

Aliment is not only neceffary for repairing the fluids and 
folids of an animal, but likewife to keep the fluids from the 
putrefeent alkaline ftate, which they would acquire byconftant 
motion. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

PUTRID, adj. [putride, Fr. putridus, Lat.J Rotten; corrupt* 
The wine to putrid blood converted flows. Waller. 

If a nurfe feed only 011 flefh, and drink water,, her milk* 
inftead of turning four, will turn putrid, and fmell like 

uril lf* ... . Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Putrid fever is that kind of fever, in which the humours, 
or part of them, have fo little circulatory motion, that they 
fall into an inteftine one, and putrefy, which is commonly 
the cafe,after great evacuations, great or exceffive heat. 

Pu'tridness, 
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Pu'tridness. n.f [from putrid.] Rottennefs. 

Nidorous ruftus depend on the foetid fpirituofity of the fer¬ 
ment, and the putridnefs of the meat. Flayer on the Humours. 

Putter, n.f. [from put.] 

1. One who puts. 

The moft wretched fort of people are dreamers upon events 
and putters of cafes. L'EJlrange. 

2 . Putter on. Inciter ; inftigator. 

My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 

Moft bitterly on you, as putter on 

Of thefe exactions. tihakefp. Henry VIII. 

You are abus’d, and by fome putter on , 

That will be damn’d for’t. Shakefp f Winter's Tale. 

Pu'ttingstone. n.f. 

In fome parts of Scotland, ftones 'for the fame purpofe are 
laid at the gates of great houfes, which they call puttingflones , 
for trials of ftrength. Pope. 

Pu'ttock. n.f [derived, by Minjhew , from buteo , Lat.] A 
buzzard. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock's 

But may imagine how the bird was dead, Shakefp. 

The next are thofe, which are called birds of prey, as the 
eagle, hawk, puttock , and cormorant. Peach am. 

Pu'tty. n.f. 

1. A kind of powder on which glafs is ground. 

An objeft glafs of a fourteen foot telefcope, made by an 
artificer at London, I once mended confiderably, by grinding 
it on pitch with putty , and leaning on it very eafily in the 
grinding, left the putty ftiould fcratch it. Newton. 

2 . A kind of cement ufed by glaziers. 

To PU'ZZLE. v. a. [for pojlle, from pofe. Skinner.] 

1. To perplex ; to confound ; to embarrafs ; to entangle; to 
gravel ; to put to a ftand ; to teaze. 

Your prefence needs muft puzzle Antony. Shakefp. 

I fay there is no darknefs but ignorance, in which thou art 
more puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. Shakefp. 

Both armies of the enemy would have been puzzled what 
to have done. Clarendon , b. viii. 

A very fhrewd difputant in thofe points is dexterous in /»«%- 
; ding others, if they be not thorough-paced fpeculators in 
thofe great theories. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He is perpetually puzzled and perplexed amid ft his own 
blunders, and miftakes the fenfe of thofe he would confute. 

Addifon. 

Perfons, who labour under real evils, will not puzzle thcm- 
felves with conjeftural ones. Clarijfa. 

2 . To make intricate ; to entangle. 

The ways of heaven are dark and intricate. 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with error. Addifon. 

Thefe, as my guide informed me, were men of fubtle tem¬ 
pers, and puzzled politicks, who would fupply the place of 
real wifdom with cunning and avarice: Toiler , N? 8i. 

I did not indeed at firft imagine there was in it fuch a jargon 
of ideas, fuch an inconliftency of notions, fuch a confufion 
of particles, that rather puzzle than connect the fenfe, which 
in fome placesTfe feems to have aimed at, as I found ttporTrhy 
nearer perufal of it. Addifon. 

To Pu'zzle. v. n. To be bewildered in one’s own notions ; 
to be aukward. 

The fervant is a puzzling fool, that heeds nothing. L'EJlr. 

Pu'zzle. n.f. [from the verb.] Embarafsment; perplexity. 

Men in great fortunes are ftrangers to themfelves, and while 
they are in the puzzle of bufinefs, they have no time to tend 
their health either of body or mind. Bacon's EJfays. 

Pu'zzler. n.f. [from puzzle.] He who puzzles. 

Py'garg. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

Py'gmean. adj. [from pygmy.] Belonging to a pygmy. 

They, lefs than fmalleft dwarfs in narrow room. 

Throng numberlefs like that pygmean race 

Beyond the Indian mount. Milton , 


(M 


PYX 

PY'GMY. n.f [fygmei, Fr. woyj.2.©..] A dwarf; oneof 
nation fabled to be only three fpans high, and after l on * war 
to have been deftroyed by cranes. ° dr3 

If they deny the prefent fpontameous producin' 0 f W 
plants, and confine the earth to as pygmy births in the vegetable 
kingdom, as they do in the other; yet finely in fuch°a f UD 
pofed univerfal decay of nature, even mankind itlelf that ' 
now nourifhed, though not .produced, by the earth, mufthav* 
degenerated in ftature and ftrength in every generation ° 

Pylo'rus. n.f. [ttuAw^oV] The lov/er orifice of the ftmnach* 

Py'powder. See Piepowder. 

PY'RAMID. n.f [ pyramide , Fr. Trusty, from nZo, fire • 
becaufe fire always alcends in the figure of a cone.] In <r eo ! 
metry, is a folid figure, whofe bafe is a polygon, and whofe 
fides are plain triangles, their feveral points meeting in one. 

__ ' - ... . Harris. 

Know, Sir, that, I will not wait pinion’d at your mafter’s 
court; rather make my country’s high .pyramids my gibbet, 
and hang me up in chains. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above. 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames. Dryden. 

Part of the ore is fnot into quadrilateral pyramids. IVoodw. 
Pyra'midal. \adj. [from pyramid.] Having the form of a 

Pyrami'dical. 5 pyramid. 

Of which fort likewife are the gems or ftones, that are here 
Ihot into cubes, into pyramidal forms, or into angular 
columns. Woodward’s Nat. Hi/l. 

The pyramidical idea of its flame, upon occafion of the 
candles, is what is in qiieftion. Locke. 

Pyrami'dically. adv. [from pyra?nidical.] In form of a 
pyramid. 

Olympus is the largeft, and therefore he makes it the bafis 
upon which Ofla ftands, that being the next to Olympus in 
magnitude, and Pelion being the leaft, is placed above OlTa, 
and thus they rife pyramidically. Broome's Notes on Odyjfty . 

Py'ramis. n. f. A pyramid. 

The form of a pyra?nis in flame, which we ufually fee, is 
merely by accident, and that the air about, by quenching the 
fides of the flame, cruftieth it, and extenuateth it into that 
form, for of itlelf it would be round, and therefore fmokeis 
in the figure of a pyramis reverfed ; for the air quencheth the 
flame, and receiveth the fmoke. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

Pyre. n. f. [pyra, Lat.] A pile to be burnt. 

When his brave fon upon the fun’ral pyre 
He faw extended, and his beard on fire. Dryden. 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And breathes three am’rous fighs to raife the fire. Pope. 

Pyri'tes. n.f. [from 7ru^.] Fireftone. 

Pyrites contains lulphur, fometimes arfenick, always iron, 
and fometimes copper. Wlodiuard, 

Py'romancy,. n.f. fcorvgof* ccvrloc. ] • Divination by fire. 

- Divination was invented by the Perfians, and is feldom or 
never taken in a good fenfe : there are four kinds of divina¬ 
tion, hydromancy, pyro?nancy, aeromancy, geomancy. Ayliffe. 

Pyrote'chnical. adj. [pyrotechnique, Fr. from pyrotechnists.] 
Engaged or Ikilful in fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS. n.f. [ttu^ and The aft of 

employing fire to ule or pleafure ; the aft of fireworks. 

Pyrote'chny. n.f [pyrotechnie , Fr.] The art of managing 
fire. 

Great difcoveries have been made by the means of 
pyrotechny and chymiftry, which in late ages have attained to 
a greater height than formerly. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Pyrrhonism, n.f [from Pyrrho , the founder of the fcep- 
ticks.] Scepticifm ; univerfal doubt. 

Pyx. n.f. [pyxis, Latin.] The box in which the Romanics 
keep the hoft. 9 
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